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Ballast. 

Underlxdlaating. — Large  numbers  of  ships  go  to  sea  underballasted,  and  in  1900 
seven  vessels  in  ballast  were  totally  lost,  and  many  accidents,  such  as  strandings, 
etc.,  from  this  cause,  Moore  5,  6,  Miller  185,  Wood  304,  327,  Noble  490,  Ghaaton  676, 
Ditchhwrn  873  ;  underballasting  especially  rife  in  Atlantic  trade  and  Black  Sea  trade, 
and  others,  Melville  1759,  Noble  510;  owmg  to  bad  times  and  low  freights,  owners 
tempted  to  underballast  from  motives  of  economy  on  long  voyages.  Wood  282, 
338;  and,  in  short,  they  trust  to  nearness  of  ports,  Moore  16,  151-155;  this 
unwise,  as  underballasted  ship  on  leeshore  more  dangerous  than  in  open  sea,  Moore 
151-155. 

Owner's  losses  covered  by  insurance.  Underballasted  vessels  all  right  in  fine 
weather,  hence  temptation.  Wood  293-297,  Wyatt  1279 ;  but  become  frequently 
unmanageable  in  bad,  Kendall  1340,  Cunning hame  1698. 

All  ships  should  be  ballasted  so  that  they  could  meet  bad  weather  with  safety. 
Wood  298,  Noble  488 ;  light  vessels  also  dangerous  to  other  traffic  if  they  are  out  of 
control.  Noble  477  ;  sailing  ships  not  so  much  underballasted  as  steamers.  Wood 
282  ;  and  it  is  chiefly  in  case  of  tramps  that  underballasting  prevails,  Benyon  1123 
1133,  1144;  practice  has  increased  of  late  years,  Moore  163. 

Habit  of  carrying  ballast  on  deck  and  throwing  it  overboard  before  reaching  port, 
to  save  expense  of  haulage,  very  dangerous,  Clennent  754,  Wyatt  1309-1313;  a 
vessel  well  ballasted  and  in  good  trim  manageable  in  almost  any  weather :  the  same 
vessel  light  unmanageable,  Melville  1753-1758. 

No  statistics  as  to  losses  from  underballasting,  Clement  1787,  Rowell  1436, 
Cunninghame  1713,  Maunder  1230. 

Modern  type  of  ships  require  more  ballast  (Tables  of  increase  of  beam  in  relation 
to  length  etc..  See  Appendix  G.  (Rowell) ) ;  vessels  built  lighter  to  get  greater  dead- 
weight carrying  capacity ;  hulls  built  of  steel  instead  of  iron,  and  reduction  in  weight 
of  plates  and  machinery,  Rowell  1421,  1426,  1427,  1496,  1501,  McGlashan  1544, 
Seaton  948,  991,  Howell  1847 ;  hence  number  of  casualties  in  1899-1900,  Douglas 
2635-2636. 

This  is  gradually  being  recognised  by  shipowners,  Traill  2276,  2305-2309 ;  little 
danger  to  life  caused  by  underballasting,  Chaston  664-672,  687  ;  but  other 
inconveniences  arise  from  it,  such  as  delays  to  vessels,  and  cost  of  repairs  to 
machinery  and  hull,  Yeoman  2502,  Mackay  2168,  Howell  1852,  Moore  104, 160-170 ; 
owners  have  therefore  begun  to  provide  increased  water-ballast  space ;  percentage  of 
water-ballast  to  under-deck  tonnage  from  1898-1902,  Howell  1853  ;  no  loss  of  life  has 
been  actually  proved  due  to  underballasting,  Mackay  2165;  and  there  is  no  instance 
of  sailors  refusing  to  go  to  sea  in  underballasted  ship.  Maunder  1239  ;  loss  of  life 
smaller  in  vessels  in  ballast  than  in  vessels  in  cargo,  by  statistics.  Yeoman  2495 ; 
when  ships  have  been  lost  other  causes  may  have  contributed,  Mackay  2166,  Howell 
1938-1939;  owners  too  anxious  for  good  passages  to  underballast  largely,  Traill 
2279-2280 ;  and  large  steamers  take  special  precaution,  such  as  extra  bunker  coal  or 
solid  ballast  in  addition  to  water,  Howell  1841 ;  tramps  may  come  in  light  on  short 
(81 — Ind.)  a  2  coasting 
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coasting  voyages.  Yeoman  2473-2474  ;  but  then  they  need  not  be  heavily  ballasted 
u  8«)mo  witneBsen  have  said,  llorvall  1482;  any  owner  who  sends  ship  to  sea  in  an 
unfca worthy  condition  from  want  of  ballast  intentionally  is  guilty  of  serious  crime ; 
and  mn  be  punished  with  imprisonment,  Hourll  1784. 

Since  question  of  light  load  line  t^ikon  up  bv  Parliament  surveyors  had  special 
onlers  to  report  any  cn.se  of  undcrl>allasting.  ifo  such  reports  have  been  received, 
so  it  cannot  be  so  common  a  practice  as  has  been  alleged,  Howell  1838-1840 ;  and 
at  no  Court  of  Inquiry  has  it  been  found  that  an  owner  has  intentionally  sent  his 
ship  to  sea  underballastcd,  Jlowdl  2020-2025. 

It  is  against  his  own  interest  to  underballast,  as  a  ship  which  meets  with  mishaps 
verv  quickly  gets  a  bad  name  with  the  underwriters,  Yeorrum  2516;  and  in  the 
seconu  place  moat  vessels  «re  insured  in  mutual  Underwriting  Associations,  Douglan 
2631. 

Perhaps  a  lighter  penalty  might  be  devised  for  owners  whose  ships  have  gone  to 
sea  in  an  unseaworthy  condition,  without  their  knowledge,  but  at  present  there  is 
nothing  of  the  kind.  This  explains  why  no  action  has  been  taken  against  owners, 
IloufU  2027-2031. 

Appendicet  to  Underballaatiny. — Fifteen  cases  of  accident ;  Reports  of  Court 
(Appendix  A.,  tables  A.  to  N.,  Moore) ;  tables  of  vessels  registered ;  proportion  of 
voyages  of  vessels  in  ballast  to  those  in  cargo ;  and  casualties  to  vessels  registered 
during  17  years  ended  1901 ;  with  reports  of  finding  of  courts  (Appendix  C,  .H^otueM) ; 
Tables  of  casualties  to  vessels  in  ballast  during  six  years  ended  30th  June  1902,  with 
list  of  missing  ships  posted  at  Lloyds  and  abstract  of  official  inquiries  (Appendix  F. 
WiUiams.) 

Water-bnlUist. — Is  most  convenient  form  of  ballast  and  most  easily  secured,  Rowell 
1440-1442  ;  in  mcdem  light  type  of  ship  extra  ballast  is  required,  Seaton  948-991 ; 
owners  beginning  to  recognise  this  fully,  Rmvell  1433-1435 ;  ships  are  now  built 
with  cellular  bottoms  where  water  is  carried,  i.e.,  in  model  type,  as  in  "  Hercules," 
Cookf  2707,  2708,  Lout  it  370,  Mason  1171 ;  and  some  with  deep  water- tanks  amid- 
ships, Cooke  2707-2708 ;  these  tanks  should  be  carefully  built  else  the  vessel  will 
roll,  Loutit  378-881  ;  some  owners  object  to  them  however,  as  it  interferes  with 
cargo-carrying  capacity  of  vessels,  Walton  2400,  McGlashan  1545-1547. 

Light  load  line  would  put  some  owners  to  great  expense,  firstly  because  it  is 
expensive  to  add  tanks  to  older  types  of  steel  ships,  and  secondly  because  water 
ballast  cannot  be  used  in  wooden  vessels  McOlashan  1667-1672 ;  and  other  forms 
of  ballast  are  too  expensive,  RoweU  1438-1439 ;  but  various  methods  of  ballasting 
with  water  are  being  devised,  Walton  23(50-2415;  and  any  danger  from  under- 
ballasting  now  on  the  decline,  W(dton  2364-2365. 

Shifting  of  Ballast.— "Host  important  to  secure  ballast  properly,  Loutit  390,  Doualaa 
2638.  ^ 

Loose  rubbish  ballast  in  the  bottom,  if  not  properly  secured,  very  troublesome  and 
even  dangerous,  McGlashan  1570;  any  ballast  carried  on  deck  may  be  washed 
av&y,  Clement  7 5i;  any  measure  compelling  owners  to  put  more  ballast  on  board 
useless,  unless  it  also  has  the  eflFect  of  making  owners  secure  it  properly  Moore  l'>8 
176.  \77,  Williams  20{i7.  i     f     .> 

How  to  prevent  shifting  by  more  efficient  shifting  boards,  Erskine  1513-1522. 

Tuwing  BalUut.—Wery  imporUnt  fo?  vessel  to  be  well  ballasted  when  in  tow,  Erskine 
1627-1529. 

ReeomvienibUions  as  to  ballasting,  etc.,  niles  drawn  up  by  Marine  Mutual  Insurance 
Associations  of  United  Kingdom  in  1899 ;   owners  co-operated  heartily  and  were 
eager  that  all.shipmastors  should  have  them,  Douglas  2633,  Williams  2129-2130. 
Addenda  issued  in  1901,  good  effect  undoubted,  Douglas  2635. 
£hij)x  in  Balltisl,  accidents  to, 
"  Ashmore  "  14. 

"  Ardanbhan"  24  (see  Appendix  A.,  Moore,  and  Appendix  C,  Table  E.  Howell) 

•  Alacrity  "  238. 
"  Algores  "  247. 

"  Albion  "  25.  2005  (see  Appendix  L.,  Moore,  and  Appendix  C.  Table  E   Howell) 

"  Ameer  "  251. 

'•  Ariel  "  331,  (see  Appendix  C,  Table  E.,  Howell). 

•  Hcilford  "  (see  Appendix  C,  Table  E.,  Howell). 

■  Bahama 
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"  Bahama  "  (see  Appendix  C,  Table  E.,  Howell). 
"  Buckingham  "  77,  282-284,  1739. 
'Bothilde  Russ"  118,  251,  1328. 
■Burton  "235-236. 

"  County  of  Haddington"  (see  Appendix  C,  Table  E.,  Howell). 
■ "  County  of  Salop  "  (see  Appendix  C,  Table  E.,  Howell). 
'Colo»do"964. 
'  Clacnacuddin  "  834-836. 
•"  Caradoc  "  34  (see  Appendix  B.,  Moore,  and  Appendix  C,  Table  E.,  Howell). 
'■  Culmore  "  (see  Appendix  C,  Table  E.,  Howell). 
'  Cleaver  "  239. 

'  Cape  Winter"  430  (see  Appendix  C,  Table  E.,  Howell). 
"Celtic  Bard"  1716-1720  (see  Appendix  C,  Table  E.,  Howell). 
"  Cremona  "  (see  Appendix  C,  Table  E.,  Howell). 
"  Cro^vn  of  Austria  "  (see  Appendix  C,  Table  E.,  Howell). 

"Dominion  "  64,  1715  (see  Appendix  C,  Table  E.,  Moore,  and  Appendix  C,  Table 
E.,  Hotvell). 
"  Dalbeattie  "  239. 
"  Dorotea  "  247,  2006. 
"  Daventry  "  247. 
"  Deloraine  "  249,  2006. 

"  Elmbank  "  (see  Appendix  C,  Table  E.,  Hoivell). 
"  Ethiopia  "  67  (see  Appendix  F.,  Moore). 
"  Emily  "  247. 

"  Ella  Sayers  "  251,  1338,  2006. 
"Foxton  Hall"  1333. 
"  Finsbury  "  728-740. 

"  Hampshire  "  (see  Appendix  C,  Table  E.,  Howell). 
"Helvetia"  1260. 
"Hampstead"  828. 

"Heraclides"  99-103,  374,  1752,  2314-2620  (see  Appendix  C,  Table  E., /fou'ett 
.-iind  Appendix  M.,  Moore). 

"  Heathbank  "  (see  Appendix  C,  Table  E.,  Howell). 
"John  Adamson  "  720-721. 
"  Kaisari "  76-2463  (see  Appendix  N.,  Moore). 
"Lanetta"  1865. 

"  Laurelbank  "  53  (see  Appendix  C,  Moore,  and  Appendix  C,  Table  E.,  Howell). 
"Leonora"  251,  1326. 
"Loch  Lomond"  477. 
"Lionel"  748-749. 

"  Limache  "  68,  429  (see  Appendix  J.,  Moo're,  and  Appendix  C,  Table  E.,  Howell). 
"  Moel  Trynan  "  16,  69,  218,  390  (see  Appendix  K.,  and  Appendix  C,  Table  E., 
Howell). 

"  Midas"  18,  67  (see  Appendix  C,  Table  E.,  Howell,  and  Appendix  H.,  Moore). 
"  Meath"  251,  1338  (see  Appendix  C,  Table  E.,  Howell). 
"  Mayflower  "  1307-1308. 

"  Mohegan  "  (see  Appendix  C,  Table  E.,  Howell). 
"  Manchester  "  (see  Appendix  C,  Table  E.,  Howell). 

"  Nonpareil "  58  (see  Appendix  L.,  Moore,  and  Appendix  C,  Table  E.,  Howell). 
"  Ottercaps  "  2392. 
'01zarri"251. 
Perseverance  "  67  (see  Appendix  G.,  Moore  and  Appendix  C,  Table  E ,  Howell). 

'' Pearl"  265,  236. 
'  Rathdown  "  (sec  Appendix  C,  Table  E.,  Hoivell). 
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'■  Reatly  Rhino  "  239. 

"  Sir  Francis  Drake  "  (see  Appendix  C,  Table  E.,  Howell). 
"SoUno"  249.  1333. 

"Sylvania"  130,  108,  282-284,  1890-1891,  2667-2693   (see  Appendix  P.,   AToore,. 
and  Appendix  C.  Table  E.,  Howfll). 

•  Talas  "  (see  Appendix  C,  Table  E.,  HoweU). 
"Twijteir  763. 

•  Trefiisis  "  68  (see  Appendix  I.,  Moore,  and  Appendix  C,  Table  E.,  Howell). 
"Trafford"249. 

"Volney"  249,  2715-2722. 

"  Violante  "  (see  Appendix  C,  Table  E.,  Howell). 

"Winkfield"80. 

"  Woodleigh  "  249, 1333. 

"William  Huntet"  748-788. 

Barter,  Captain.    (Analysis  of  his  Evidence). 
LiglU  Load  Live. — Almost  impossibility  to  work  a  light  load  line,  2567. 
Useless  to  insist  on  immersion  of  propeller. 
This  could  be  done  equally  well  by  lightening  the  ship  forward. 
Light  load  line  would  l)e  inconvenient  in  ports,  where  ships  have  to  wait  outside  • 
a  bar. 

Since,  being  in  smooth  water,  they  would  want  to  clear  the  holds  and  could  not 
for  fear  of  inspectors,  2572-2577. 

Also  inconvenient  in  coasting  voyages,  2578. 

Then  allowance  must  be  made  for  coal  con.sumption  on  voyages,  2584-2586. 

Masters  would  be  liable  to  interference  in  foreign  ports,  2587-2590. 

Has  never  come  across  a  ship  in  ballast  unmanageable,  2594. 

Does  not  know  wliat  effect  line  would  have  on  Fruit  Trade,  2595-2599. 

Benyon,  Captain  Heni-y  Lewis.      (Analysis  of  his  Exidence.) 

Formerlv  a  master-mariner  wth  ten  years'  experience.      Has  been  a  Channel 
pilot  for  five  years,  1084-1087. 

HaUast. — Gives  evidence  as  to    cases    of   underballasting,    1088-1090,    1099-1105 
1139-1150. 

Could  not  make  protest  to  owners  for  fear  of  dismissal,  1091-1098. 

But  nominally  responsible,  1091,  1106. 

Has  kno>vn  cases  of  stranding  in  Swansea  Hai-bour  owing  to  want   of  ballast 
1111-1114,  1116-1117. 

Shipmasters  have  told  him  of  many  similar  accidents  to  tramps,  1123,  1133-1144 

Statistics  of  casualties  from  this  cause,  1130-1131. 

An  emergcncv  tank  for  rough  weather  ought  to  be  provided  in  everv  vessel 
1126,  1136-1137. 

Has  the  supix)rt  of  many  masters  on  this  question,  1139. 

Has  si^ested  it  to  owners  but  they  did  not  care  to  go  to  the  extra  expense,  1150. 

Underbullastcd  ships  in  Bristol  Channel  are  exposed  to  great  dan"-er,  1153-1160. 

Light  Ixiad  Line. — A  question  which  should  be  left  to  experts,  1127. 
Would  rather  give  no  opinion  on  the  subject,  1128. 

Hl^ck  Sea. 

Underballastetl  vessels  frequently  met  there.  Noble  510 ;  as  voyage  from  Italian 
ports  through  Bosphorus  to  Black  Sea  ports  is  nearly  always  made  in  ballast  Noble 
518.  '  ' 

Board  of  Trade. 

Cowrttof  Inquiry.— Wreck  Commissioners  in  cases  of  accident,  forward  report  to 
Board  of  Tnulc.  If  necessary.  Board  orders  inquiry  to  be  held.  Home  Office 
appoint  2  Nautical  A-ssessors  to  assist  the  Court.     Either  a  stipendiary  magistrate 

or 
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or  two  lay  magistrates  preside  at  inquiry.     And  in  Scotland  the  Sheriff,  Moore 
30-34,  133-136,  Hou-ell  1818. 

There  is  no  standing  court — but  a  court  ad  hoc  appointed  for  each  particular 
inquiry.  In  cases  where  a  ship  leaves  port  and  is  never  heard  of  again,  Board  of 
Trade  appoints  an  Inspector  who  conducts  inquiry  himself,  Moore  44. 

Nautical  Accessors. — must  have  qualifications  for  post,  i.e.,  extra  master's  certificate- 
etc.,  and  a,re  permanent  officials  under  Home  Office ;  always  2  assessors  in  Court 
when  certificate  of  an  officer  is  in  question ;  when  case  of  loss  of  life  3,  Moore  39-41, 
Howell  1819;  confidence  is  generally  felt  in  capabiHty  of  assessors;  Home  Office 
have  special  Usts  of  assessors  and  appoint  for  each  case,  Hoiuell  1820-1822. 

Surveyors. — 132  appointed  by  Board  ot  Trade,  including  supervising  officers; 
21  of  these  nautical  surveyors,  79  engineers,  32  are  shipwrights ;  cannot  of  course 
take  notice  of  every  individual  ship,  but  have  special  mformation  and  experience 
and  could  stop  at  once  any  regular  system  of  underballasting,  Howell  1837-1840. 

Detaining  Officers. — Board  of  Trade  have  powers  under  Merchant  Shipping  Act  to 
detain  unseaworthy  vessels.  Miller  191-195,  Trail  2268 ;  yet  apparently  no  case 
where  vessel  has  been  detained  for  being  underballasted,  Moore  20-22, 
their  Miller  191-192,  Roberts  253-275,  Wood  292,  345,  Clement  799, 
McGla.sham  1614-1615 ;  ^vitnesses  assert  that  detaining  officers  must  act  at 
own  risk  in  such  a  case,  and,  being  liable  for  damages  if  they  are  proved  to  have 
detained  vessel  unnecessarily,  are  not  anxious  to  use  the  power  given  under  the 
Act,  Moore  20-23,  Miller  209,  224-228,  Seaton  1013-1014,  McGlasham  1623-1625; 
and  that  consequently  a  light  load  line  would  make  their  position  easier  and 
prevent  them  letting  underballasted  vessels  leave  port.  Miller  211,  Wood  325-327, 
Clement  766,  McGlaahan  1598-1607,  1613 ;  since  the  question  of  underballasting 
has  been  taken  up  by  Parliament,  special  instructions  have  been  given  to  their 
officers  by  Board  of  Trade  (see  Appendix  D,  Howell)  as  to  prevention  of  under- 
ballasted vessels  leaving  port ;  but  detaining  officers  prefer  to  arrange  matter  between 
masters  and  themselves  without  bringing  it  into  Court,  Wood  363,  Trail  2290-2297 ; 
warning  is  given  to  owners,  and  legal  proceedings  are  taken  only  if  warning  is 
disregarded,  Howell  1785  ;  and  surveyors  are  not  deterred  from  doing  their  duty  by 
the  fact  that  Board  of  Trade  has  to  pay  damages,  if  a  ship  is  unnecessarily 
detained,  as  they  only  make  report  to  detaming  officers,  1984-1989 ;  as  a  matter  ot 
fact,  even  cases  of  this  kind  extremely  rare  and  action  on  part  of  detaining  officers 
seldom  necessary  Trail  2271,  2297-2302,  2323-2325 ;  would  ot  course  detain 
vessel,  if  dangerously  underballasted,  Tniil  2274;  little  chance  of  vessel  in 
such  condition  escaping  notice  of  surveyors.  Trail  2333-2338. 

Board  of  Trade  Inspectors. — Without   a   light   load  line   detention  of  underballasted 
vessels  a  difficult  matter,  440-442. 

More  precise  instructions  to  Inspectors  might  have  good  effect,  463. 

Accidents  due  to  londerballasting. — Has  not  come  across  vessels  unmanageable  from 
this  cause,  462. 

Does  not  know  percentage  of  such  accidents,  466. 

Boyes,  B^ar- Admiral  G.  T.  H.     (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.)     Director  of  Transports  at 
the  Admiralty. 

Light  Load  Line. — Would  give  assessors  great  assistance  in  cases  that  come  before 
them,  429. 

Would  show  the  amount  of  ballast  a  ship  ought  to  have,  430. 

Experts  should  find  no  great  difficulty  in  their  decision  if  Parliament  said  it  should 
be  established,  438. 

Vessels  should  be  ballasted  so  that  the  water  just  came  up  to  the  line,  447-452. 

Same  machinery  as  dealt  with  deep  load  line  not  available.     W^ould  have  to  be 
specially  considered,  471. 

Would  be  of  great  value  to  detaining  officers,  and  everyone  connected  with  ship, 
473,  474. 
Ballast. — There  would  be  difficulty  in  settling  quantity  of  ballast  needed  for  difierent 
classes  of  ships,  429. 

Ballasting  a  ship  would  be  a  matter  of  trim,  453,  459. 

Masters. — A  Light  Load  line  \Yould  remedy  position  of  masters,  443-444. 

But  has  no  knowledge  of  feeling  of  masters  ot  trading  vessel    on  this  subject,  446. 

All  masters  are  not  in  a  position  to  demand  more  ballast  from  owners,  464. 

British 
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Briiitk  Corporation  have  headquarters  ut  Glns<:fow. 

A  Scotch  Shipping  Ref^stry,  Seat&n  10()5  ;   fix  deep  load  line  like  Lloyds,  Seaton 
1075. 

Britiah  India  SUam  Navigation  Company. 

Statistics  as  to  shaft  accidents  in  this  company ;  decided  decrease,  since  shafting 
was  cnlar^.  ifackay  2180-2181. 

Burtuu  Veritaa. 

French  Shipping  Registry  on  the  same  lines  as  Lloyds,  Seaton   1063-1066 ;  are 
able  to  fix  deep  load  lino  on  ship  built  under  their  supervision,  Seaton  1073. 


Chaaton,  Mr.  Edvaird  Cattnore.    (Analysis  of  his  Evidence). 

Marino  Superintendent  Enrineer;  12  years  at  sea  in  all  trades  except  in 
Australia  and  New  Zealand.  Has  first-class  certificates,  etc.,  529-546 ;  connected  in 
1889  with  Mr.  Havelock's  firm  in  Newcastle.  Large  tramp  owner,  546-544. 
Head  Superintendent  of  "  Planet "  line  of  steamers,  552,  562. 

UnderhnlUuitiiuj. — '  Hathor,"  unmanageable  on  her  trial  through,  570. 
Passages  very  bad  owing  to,  571. 
Defects  and  failures  of  shafting,  often  due  to,  574-584,  676-679. 

(See  statements  of  Mr.  J.  T.  Milton,  Engineer-Surveyor  to   Lloyds'  Register,  586, 
ind  Mr.  Hock  (Lloyds  Head  Engineer  on  the  Tyne),  591,  592. 
Strandings  occur  from,  595-598. 

Figures  in  "  Syren  "  shipping  paper  of  accidents  due  to,  604. 
Accidents  to  "  Jupiter  "  and  "  Vulcan,"  due  to,  606,  609. 
(Owners  now  are  ballasting  up  to  one-third  of  dead  weight  of  vessel,  617,  674.) 
Not  much  danger  to  life  caused  by,  664-672,  689. 
Alx)Ut  25  per  cent,  of  vessels  go  to  sea  with,  696. 

Light  Load  Line. — No  need  for,  question  could  be  left  to  underwriters,  619. 

Firms  with  best  names  cluirged  lowest  premiums,  620-622,  657-662. 

Anv  great  change  would  hamper  large  numbers  of  shipowners  and  question 
bound  to  rectify  itself  in  a  few  years,  623,  692-699,  701-703. 

Many  accidents  from  1898-1900,  but  a  decrease  during  last  two  years,  634  as 
owners  have  begmi  to  pay  attention  to  question,  653-654,  681,  683. 

No  l^^lation  needed  at  present,  685. 

Clmnent,  Mr.  David.    (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) 

SecreUry  to  National  Seamen's  Federated  Union,  etc.,  717  757  758  Great 
experience  at  sea,  719.  >        >        • 

VmhrbaUaating.— Cases  of  "  John  Adamson  "  and  "  Finsburv  "  720-728  of  "  Lionel  " 
748.  of  "Pwizell  "763.  of  "WiUiam  Hunter  "785. 

Ma-sters  often  have  instructions  from  o\vners  to  heave  ballast  overboard  before 
reachmg  port  729.  768-778. 

Thus  vessels  endangered  if  bad  weather  met  on  passage  out,  736-74a 
Balliust  .sometimes  carried  on  after-deok  so  that  it  may  be  easier  to  get  overboard 
Many  accidont.s  due  U)  this  practice,  754. 

Seamen  run  great  danger  by  going  to  sea  in  underballasted  ships,  758-760. 
Has  never  directed  attention  to  statistics  of  loss  of  life  from  this  cause,  787. 
Light  lAMtd  Line. — Believes  it  is  required,  720. 

Would  prevent  practice  of  stowing  ballast  on  deck,  754. 
A«r,/ o/ T-mJ^.-Light  load  line  would  facilitate  detention  of  underballasted  ships. 

Knows  no  case  of  ves-sel  being  detained  for  being  underiaden,  799. 

But  owners  have  been  fined  for  overloading,  794. 

Union  once  took  up  case  of  this  description,  but  lost  it,  802-805. 

Light 
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Clement  Mr.  David.     (Analysis  of  his  Evidence) — continued. 

Light  Load  Line. — Seamen  belonging  to  the  Union  in  favour  of  it,  759,  779-780. 

Would  enable  them  to  remonstrate  with  master,  if  vessel  was  underballasted,  766. 

Several  masters  of  his  acquaintance  also  approve,  1766. 

Board  of  National  Seamen's  Federation  passed  resolution  in  favour,  808-810. 

Might  put  several  vessels  out  of  the  trade  815-818,  but  would  not  have  any  effect 
on  shipping  industry,  820. 

CoUard,  Mr.  Alfred  Stephen.    (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) 

Partner  in  R.  P.  Houston  and  Co,  Managers  of  British  and  South  American 
Steam  Navigation  Company,  2612. 

Wishes  to  give  evidence  about  "  Heraclides,"  2614. 

Not  true  that  owners  were  to  blame  for  disaster. 

Master  could  have  had  more  ballast  if  wanted. 

'•'  Heraclides  "  really  well  ballasted,  2619. 

Cook,  Mr.  Ernest.     (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) 

Member  of  Messrs.  Rogers  and  Co.  (shipowners),  2715. 

Not  true  that  the  "  Volney  "  was  unmanageable. 

Account  of  accident  to  the  "  Volney,"  2715-2716. 

Firm's  steamers  built  for  coasting  trade,  and  never  in  ballast. 

Have  had  no  trouble  with  broken  shafts  or  loss  of  life,  2717-2722. 

Cooke,  Captain  Arthv/r  Clerment.    (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) 

Holds  extra  master's  certificate  from  Board  of  Trade,  2527. 
Secretary  of  Mercantile  Steamship  Company,  Limited. 
17  years  master  in  cargo  steamers,  2528. 

Ballast. — Great  experience  of  vessels  in  ballast. 
In  bad  weather  and  dangerous  seas. 

Has  never  had  accident  resulting  either  in  stranding  or  broken  shaft. 
Denies  that  vessels  in  ballast  are  unsea worthy,  2529. 
Has  known  vessels  difficult  to  steer  through  being  light,  2534-2535. 
But  a  vessel  in  this  condition  cannot  be  really  dangerous  owing  to  small  number 
of  casualties,  2536. 

Accidents  would  not  happen  if  masters  were  more  careful. 

Coasting  voyages  really  safest  owing  to  proximity  of  ports,  2540-2545. 

Masters. — Never  had  any  trouble  with  owners  himself. 

Never  heard  question  of  underballasting  mentioned  with  regard  to  safety  but  only 
discomfort,  2537,  2549. 

Believes  statements  of  relations  between  owners  and  masters  to  be  exaggerated, 
2537. 

Light  Load  Line. — Would  drive  many  vessels  under  a  foreign  flag,  2538. 
As  happened  in  case  of  deep  load  line. 

Even  if  made  applicable  to  foreign  vessels,  would  be  practically  a  dead  letter,  2538. 
No  fair  light  load  line  could  be  devised. 
Large  number  of  vessels,  that  run  safely  now,  would  suffer. 

Different  kinds  of  voyages  would  have  to  be  considered,  and  difficulties  of  pro- 
curing ballast  would  cause  great  expense,  2539. 

Cunninghame,  Captain  Andrew.     (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) 

Formerly  master  mariner  of  13  years'  experience.  Nautical  Assessor  to  Home 
Office  for  14  years,  1691-1694. 

Will  give  evidence  chiefly  as  to  sailing  ships,  1695. 

JBoZias*.— Agrees   that  underballasted   ships   at   sea  are    often    unmanageable    and 
danger-><i8,  1698. 
(81— Ind  )  B  And 
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Cunninijhame.  dtptain  Andrfw.    (Analysis  of  his  Endenoey-continiied. 

And  that  vcesels  and  lives  have  been  lost  from  underballasting,  1698. 

Machinery  gets  injured  from  same  cause,  1699. 

Has  experienced  how  difficult  it  is  to  ballast  a  vessel  without  displacement  scale 
1701. 

And  how  light  vessels  make  bad  passages,  1702-1706. 

As  master,  always  had  free  hand  as  regards  ballast,  1707-1709. 

So,  after  experience  of  underballasting,  always  took  enough,  1710. 

Largo  numbers  of  vessels  go  to  sea  light,  both  steamers  and  sailing  ships,  1712. 

Can  give  no  figures  of  losses  due  to  underballasting,  1713. 

But  held  inquiry  into  four  suspicious  cases,  1713-1716-1721-1723. 

Also  important  that  .ships  should  be  properly  trimmed,  1717-1718. 

Thinks  that  vessels  should  be  safe  if  ballasted  to  a  third  of  deadweight  capacity, 
1725. 

If  this  was  made  statutory,  light  load  line  coUld  be  placed  satisfactorily,  1726- 
1781-1732. 

JAght  Load  Line.—U  laid  down  in  this  proportion,  should  apply  only  to  sailing 
vessels,  1733. 

Steamers  should  have  it  also,  h\ih  on  different  scale,  1735-1736. 

With  regard  to  steamers,  it  is  more  a  question  of  trim,  1736-1739. 

Light  load  line  might  not  deal  with  this,  1743. 

Would  need  special  regulations  from  Board  of  Trade,  1743. 

Any  amendment  to  existing  regulations  would  involve  expense  to  owners,  1744. 

Would  probably  come  cheaper  in  the  end,  1744. 

Represents  opinion  of  many  seafaring  men,  1745. 

D 
Deep  Load  Line. 

There  was  undoubtedly  strong  case  for  deep  load  line,  Wood  358  Mackay 
2178. 

Lloyds'  Register  were  responsible  for  fixing  it,  McGlashan  1632-1638. 

Deep  load  line  has  been  success,  Moore  144-149,  Noble  491. 

No  detentions  for  overloading  before  it  was  passed,  McGlashan  1680;  but  in  spite 
of  care  with  which  it  was  drawn  up  has  prejudicially  affected  English  vessels  in 
North  Atlantic  Trade,  Howell  2015  ;  and  in  other  trades,  Williams  2069  ;  pratically 
a  dead  letter  as  regards  foreign  ships ;  further  bad  effect  of  it  on  English  trade, 
Yeoman  2448. 

Deep  Load  Line  and  Foreign  Countries. — At  present  not  compulsory  for  foreign 
countries,  RouxU  1465-1470 ;  but  under  consideration  with  German,  Dutch,  French, 
and  Russian  Governments,  Moore  106 ;  see  statement  made  in  French  Chamber  of 
Deputies,  Moore  106. 

A  8j)ecial  Commission  of  Reichstag  in  1902  recommended  a  maximum  and 
minimum  load  line,  Mowe  115-116. 

Hamburg-American  Line  have  decided  to  mark  a  line  on  all  their  vessels,  Moore 
106. 

Merchant  Service  Guild  of  opinion  that  Foreign  Governments  will  in  time  impose 
the  same  isestrictions  as  English  Government,  Moore  116. 

Ditehhum,  Captain  Joseph  Alfred.    (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) 

Has  master's  certificate ;  22  years'  experience  at  sea  in  all  trades  except  China ; 
ten  years  in  tramp  steamers,  822,  828. 

Underballasting. — Vessels  in  fine  weather  can  go  to  sea  with  clean  swept  holds,  828 

In  rough  weather  unmanageable  without  sufficient  ballast,  828,  831,  833. 

Case  of  "  Hampstead  "  828 ;  75  per  cent,  of  ships  have  not  enough  ballast  for  rough 
weather,  837. 

When  water-ballast  insufficient,  stone-ballast  put  in,  829. 

And  thrown  overboard  before  reachii^g  port,  829-830. 

Loss 
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Ditchbum,  Captain  Joseph  Alfred.     (Analysis  of  his  Evidence) — continued. 

Loss  of  life  sometimes  occurs  (Case  of  "  Clac-na-Cuddin  "),  834,  860. 

Owners  save  expenses  by  sending  ships  light  to  sea,  864 ;  but  at  risk  of  their 
property,  866. 

BLnows  no  cases  of  loss  of  life  through  ships  going  ashore  from  underballasting^ 
871. 

Masters. — Masters  held  responsible  for  filling  water  ballast  tanks,  829. 

If  ship  unsteady  when  tanks  are  filled,  may  get  concession  for  extra  ballast,  829. 
Ought  not  to  be  blamed  for  accidents  due  to  underballasting,  832. 
If  owners  order  them  to  sail  in  insufficient  ballast,  must  go  or  be  dismissed,  837. 
Knows  two  such  cases,  858-859. 

Light  Load  Line. — Ought  to  be  no  more  difficultv  in  fixing  it  than  in  case  of  Plimsoll 
mark,  838. 

Would  not  seriously  affect  trade,  839. 

No  practical  solution  of  present  question  to  be  found  by  leaving  it  to  under- 
writers, 844 ;  or  shipbuilders,  842,  as  suggested. 

Might  help  if  underwriters  insisted  in  their  pohcies  that  screw  should  be  sub- 
merged to  a  certain  amount,  848,  849 ;  and  in  that  case  some  sort  of  line  would  be 
necessary,  850. 

No  difficulty  would  be  found  in  deahng  with  cases  of  throwing  ballast  overboard 
on  outward  passages,  853,  859. 

Would  prevent  any  fraud,  874. 

Strongly  in  favour  of  it,  872-873. 

Douglas,  Mr.  Robert  Richardson.     (Analysis  of  his  Evidence) 

Underwriting. — 25  years  manager  of  Mutual  Insurance  Associations. 
List  of  Associations  of  which  he  is  manager. 
Insures  two-thirds  of  entire  sailing  tonnage  of  United  Kingdom. 

Wishes  to  disprove  statements  made  before  Committee,  (1)  that  owners  are- 
indifferent  to  loss  of  vessel  because  they  are  covered  by  insurance  ;  (2)  that  economy 
is  regarded  rather  than  safety,  2619. 

Shipowners  insure  largely  by  Mutual  Underwriting  Associations ;  losses  increase 
cost  of  insurance. 

Has  always  found  owners  anxious  for  safety  of  vessels  and  crews,  2631. 

By  losing  a  vessel  an  owner  loses  part  of  business. 

And  investors  liable  to  withdraw  their  money. 

No  reason  to  suppose  that  owners  are  not  desirous  to  prevent  accidents,  2632. 

When  Insurance  Associations  published  "  Recommendation  to  Shipmasters," 
owners  co-operated  zealously,  2633. 

BeUeves  that  recommendations  are  largely  carried  out,  2634,  2657-2658. 

Ballast. — Underballasted  sailing  vessels  make  bad  passages. 

In  years  1899  and  1900  new  models  caused  exceptional  state  of  things,  13  vessels, 
excluding  strandings,  lost. 

Since  then  no  losses,  2635-2636. 

No  necessity  for  light  load  lin«. 

Impossible  to  fix  fairly. 

More  important  to  secure  that  ballast  should  be  properly  secured  and  distributed. 

Without  this,  light  load  line,  worse  than  useless,  9638,  2650-2653! 

Cannot  tell  if  under  or  improper  ballasting  caused  the  aforementioned  13  losses. 

But,  with  one  exception,  they  had  been  ballasted  in  other  than  European  ports, 
2639-2642. 

Has  never  heard  of  a  desire  among  masters  for  hght  load  line,  2659. 

Cannot  speak  at  aU  of  steamships,  2661-2666. 
(81— IWD.)  B  2  Erskine, 
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Enkine.  Captain  William.    (Analysis  of  his  Evidence). 

29  jenn  •  master,  1503. 

In  the  India  and  China  trades  principally,  1505. 
Now  Nautical  Assessor,  1506. 

Attends  inquiries  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  as  he  gets  orders  from  Home  OflBce, 
1508-1510. 

Ba//<M/— Sailing  ships  not  much  imderballasted  on  long  sea  voyages  at  present.    More 
accidents  due  to  shifting  of  ballast,  1512. 
Present  system  rather  ineffectual. 

Explanation  how  ballast  is  placed  in  modem  ships,  1513-1S15. 
Objections  to  this  plan,  1515-1517. 
And  suggestions  for  improvement  of  system,  1517-1521. 
How  ballast  could  be  belter  secured,  and  at  small  expense,  1521-1522. 
Many  vessels  lost  owing  to  balljist  shifting,  1523-1525. 
Especially  in  Shanghai  Trade,  1522-1524. 
Where  ballast  is  Composed  of  aflnvial  mud,  1524. 

Towing  Ballast. — Very  important  for  steamers  in  tow  to  be  well  ballasted  ;  if  a  gale 
gets  up,  tug  may  have  to  let  go,  and  vessel,  if  underballasted,  in  greatest  danger, 
1527. 

Has  known  cases  of  ships  being  terribly  underballasted  when  in  tow,  1528. 

And  also  of  ordinary  cargo  steamers  on  coastwise  voyages,  1531. 

There  is  undoubtedly  an  evil  of  underballasting ;  nearly  all  vessels,  ballasted  with 
water,  have  not  enough,  1535-1537. 

Light  Ixxid  Line. — Some  sort  of  line  is  needed;  difficulty  is  where  to  put  it;  a 
bulkhead  in  the  middle  of  the  ship  would,  perhaps,  answer,  1538. 


F. 

Fenvrick,  Mr.  John  Fenwick.    (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) 
Member  of  Fenwick  and  Son,  London,  2520. 
President  of  Chamber  of  Shipping,  1894,  2521. 
Vice-Chairman  of  Shipping  Federation,  2522. 
Tramp  steamers  run  very  safely. 
Agrees  with  evidence  given  by  representatives  of  shipowners,  2523-2524 

,      G. 

Oilehrist,  Captain  Robert  James.    (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) 
Shipmaster,  2550. 

Has  made  coasting  and  Atlantic  voyages  in  ballast  and  never  had  difficulty,  2552. 
Denies  that  owners  are  hard  on  masters,  2555. 
Has  never  heard  light  road  line  discassed,  2556. 

Oraham,  The  mast  Hon.  The  Marquess  of.    (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) 

Certified  master  mariner  of  Mercantile  Marine,  and  Associate  of  Institute  of  Naval 
ArchitocU.     Has  had  experience  at  sea,  2059. 

Ballast. — Has  trequently  met  vessels  at  sea  in  too  light  trim. 
Two  cases  where  they  have  been  unmanageable. 
Reasons  why  a  ship  in  light  trim  is  unmanageable. 
And  what  causes  breaking  of  shafts. 
How  to  give  a  ship  stability. 

And 
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Graham,  The  most  Hon.  The  Marquess  of.    (Analysis  of  his  Evidence) — continiied. 
And  ensure  proper  ballasting  or  loading. 
Calculations  would  have  to  be  made  in  case  of  each  vessel 
Quite  feasible. 

Shipowners  do  not  intentionally  send  their  ships  to  sea  in  dangerous  condition. 
It  occurs  partly  from  desire  to  economise. 
Partly  from  ignorance. 
And  Masters  must  obey  orders  of  owners. 

However,  in  case  of  inquiry,  when  accident  was  due  to  underballasting,  it  should 
always  be  discovered  whether  owner  or  master  was  responsible,  2059-2060. 

Light  Load  Line. — Would  undoubtedly  assist  surveyor  in  determining  whether  ship 
was  underballasted. 

Foreign  ships  can  be  made  applicable  to  it,  as  Act  stands ;  would  ensure  greater 
safety  on  high  seas,  2059-2060. 


H. 
Holyhead. 

English  Port  for  City  of  Dublin  Steam  Packet  Co.,  Kendall  1316  ;  also  harbour  of 
refuse  for  ships  in  Channel  Service,  Kendall  1319  ;  probably  30  per  cent,  of  ships 
commg  in  underballasted,  Kendall  1320  -1326 ;  and  are  considerable  danger  to 
company's  ships  as  channel  into  harbour  is  small,  1340 ;  both  lifeboats  in  harbour 
frequently  out  owing  to  collisions,  &c.,  Kendall  1379 ;  a  good  many  ships  call  there 
for  orders,  Kendall  1416. 

Howell,  Mr.  Walter  J.,  C.B.     (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) 

Assistant  Secretary  of  Board  of  Trade  and  chief  of  Marine  Department,  1783. 

Under  Section  713  of  Merchant  Shipping  Act,  1894,  Board  of  Trade  is  department 
authorised  to  superintend  all  matters  relatmg  to  merchant  shipping,  1783. 

And  so  can  detain  ship  unseaworthy  from  any  cause  whatever. 

Owner  who  sends  ship  to  sea  in  such  condition  intentionally,  liable  to  criminal 
prosecution  which  can  only  be  instituted  with  consent  of  Board  of  Trade,  1784. 

Warnings  have  been  given  to  owners,  but  in  no  case  has  prosecution  or  detention 
been  necessary,  as  such  proceedings  would  only  be  taken  if  warning  had  been  dis- 
regarded.    Case  of  "  Northernhay,"  1785. 

Have  never  taken  legal  proceedings  where  Courts  of  Inquiry  have  said  that 
vessel  was  lost  owing  to  want  of  ballast,  as  legal  adviser  has  never  found  case,  1786. 

Since  question  first  brought  forward,  Board  of  Trade  have  analysed  returns, 
instructed  officers  to  watch  at  ports,  and  addressed  communications  to  underwriters 
and  shipowners,  1788. 

As  on  former  occasions,  still  think  that  no  case  has  been  made  out  of  light  load 
line,  1790. 

Of  course  have  special  sources  of  information,  1791. 

Has  list  of  all  casualties  for  last  17  years  and  lists  of  clearances  and  entrances  in 
all  ports  of  United  Kingdom,  with  proportion  or  voyages  in  ballast  to  those  in  cargo 
for  years  1885,  1893,  1901,  1902;  1792.  (See  Appendix  C,  Tables  b.,  c,  d.,  e.,  and 
Appendix  C.  Table  a.) 

32|  per  cent,  in  ballast,  67J  per  cent,  in  cargo,  1794. 

Percentage  of  losses  of  vessels  and  life  in  ships  in  ballast  very  small,  1795-1800 
(See  Table  D.). 

And  satisfactory  diminution  in  last  20  months,  1801. 

Proportion  of  loss  amongst  vessels  in  ballast  is  less  than  amongst  vessels  with 
cargoes,  1804. 

In  last  20  months  24  accidents  with  loss  of  life  to  steamers  in  ballast,  1805-1810 
(See  Appendix.). 

Examination  of  causes  of  accident,  1811-1816. 

Does  not  think  any  lives  in  these  cases  would  have  been  saved  by  the  operation 
of  a  light  load  line,  1817. 

In  eleven  years  2,200  inquiries. 

And 
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And  »t  34  question  of  underballasting  or  improper  ballasting  raised,  of  these,  20 
sailing  vessels  and  14  steamers. 

Out  of  20  sailing  vessels  6  insufficiently  ballasted. 

And  out  14  steamers,  5. 

Figures  important  as  steamers  far  out-number  sailing  vessels. 

R«pstered  sailing  vessels  of  United  Kingdom  (See  Table  F.). 

Stotistics  as  to  this,  1821-1840. 

Shaft  fractures  since  1901  (See  Table  G.). 

Up  to  1902,  75. 

34  in  ballast,  41  in  cargo. 

For  6  months  of  1903,  35. 

12  in  ballast,  23  in  cargo. 

IJ  per  cent,  of  total  of  shipping. 

Shaft  breakage  consequently  les.s,  annoying  but  nowise  dangerous,  1830-1832. 

Strenfjthening  of  shafts  demanded  by  Lloyds  Rules  had  a  very  salutary  effect, 
1833-1835. 

Examined  Ust  of  statistics  in  shipping;  paper  found  116  cases  during  last  year. 
.  62  foreign  ships,  8  in  ballast. 

54  British  ships,  11  in  ballast. 

So  shaft  breakage  obviously  no  due  to  underballasting,  1836. 

Numbers  and  functions  of  surveyors,  1837. 

They  had  special  instructions  to  report  cases  of  underballasting  to  Board  of  Trade, 
1838. 

But  no  such  reports  have  been  received,  1839. 

Therefore  imderballasting  cannot  be  very  common,  1840. 

Atlantic  steamers  take  special  precautions.,  such  as  excess  of  bunker  coal  or  solid 
ballast  in  addition  to  water,  1841. 

Coastwi.sc  steamers  rely  on  water,  but  there  is  certainly  a  tendency  amongst 
owners  of  this  class  of  vessel  to  put  no  more  ballast  in  than  necessary,  1842. 

Causes  of  underballasting — vessels  built  lighter  to  get  greater  dead  weight 
canj'ing  capacity,  1846. 

Hulls  built  of  steel  instead  of  iron  and  reduction  in  weight  of  plates  and  machinery, 
1847. 

Owners  begin  to  recognise  inconveniences  of  underballasting,  such  as  delays  to 
vessels,  and  cost  of  repairs  to  machinery  and  hull,  1892. 

Hence  increase  water-ballast  space  provided  in  new  ships.  Statistics  of  percentage 
of  water-ballast  to  underdeck  tonnage  from,  1898-1902. 

Some  lines  adopt  special  Iwllasting  rules  of  their  own ;  private  owners  can  do  this, 
hut  State  could  not  lay  down  rules  tor  all  types  of  vessels,  1853. 

Therefore  in  view  of  attitude  of  owners  to  underballasting,  le^slation  to  be 
deprecated,  1854. 

Difficulties  in  the  way  of  fixing  light  load  line  enormous.  Might  be  overcome 
if  necessity  should  be  shown,  but  it  has  not,  1853-1856. 

Surveyors  say  that  few  ships  go  to  sea  underballasted.  "Foxglove"  left  under- 
manned ;  of  course  impo.ssil)le  to  examine  every  vessel  leaving  port ;  have  to  be 
guided  by  general  information  as  to  what  ships  they  inspect,  1858-1864,  1877. 

"  Lanetta."»— Case  of  stranding  of  ship  in  ballast,  one  life  lost,  is  not  prepared  to  say 
what  loss  of  life  will  justify  adoption  ot  light  load  line,  1864-1872. 

"  Margaret  Mitchell." — Surveyors  may  not  have  seen  ship.  If  they  did,  did  not 
think  her  unseaworthy;  cannot  say  that  underballasted  vessels  are  unseaworthy; 
all  a  question  of  d^p^e,  1873-1890. 

Plenty  of  masters,  both  in  employment  and  retired,  could  be  found  opposed  to 
Light  Load  Line  Bill,  1879-1887. 

"  Sylviana."— Does  not  like  to  discu.ss  decisions  of  Courts  of  Inquiry,  but  thinks  it 
hard  that  masters  can  appeal  against  decisions  of  Courts  while  owners  cannot; 
thinks  tl»at  aaseasors  may  be  necessarily  inclined  in  favour  of  masters,  1891-1896. 

Does  not  know  opinion  of  surveyors  on  light  load  line,  but  thinks  it  would  put 
them  in  an  awkward  position  to  appear  before  Committee.    Board  of  Trade  would 

allow 
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allow  any  officers  to  give  evidence,  but  prefers  to  do  it  through  accredited  repre- 
sentation, 1898-1908. 

Manv  of  vessels  lost  through  insufficient  ballast  quite  small,  and  would  not  come 
under  Bill,  1909-1915. 

Bill  would  shift  responsibility  of  safety  of  vessels,  crews,  etc.,  from  individual 
owners  to  Board  of  Trade,  who  recognize  impossibility  of  properly  supervising 
enormous  quantity  of  shipping,  1917-1922. 

Underwriters'  premiums  would  soon  prevent  owners  from  systematically  under- 
ballasting,  1923-1927. 

Extent  of  underbalUsting  and  relation  between  owners  and  masters  exaggerated. 
Board  of  Trade  would  have  known  if  there  had  been  truth  in  it,  1929-1937. 

In  vessels  lost  in  ballast  many  other  causes  may  have  contributed,  1938-1939. 

As  to  applying  light  load  line  to  foreign  vessels,  it  would  either  be  a  dead  letter 
or  cause  foreign  powers  to  retaliate  on  British  ships  by  imposing  fresh  restrictions 
of  their  own. 

Important  to  avoid  anything  which  hampers  trade.  Deep  load  line  has  had  that 
effect,  1940-1951. 

Very  difficult  to  fix  it  practically  for  different  classes  of  vessels,  1952-1954. 

Surveyors  stop  overloaded  foreign  ships — as  yet  no  retaliation,  1957-1958. 

Dangerous  to  interfere  any  more  with  foreign  shipping,  1959. 

Light  load  line  impracticable  as  regards  it,  1961. 

Suggestion  that  proper  ballasting  might  be  encouraged  by  giving  further  reduction 
of  tonnage  to  vessels  with  larger  water-tanks,  1975-1976. 

Ships  are  sent  to  sea  light,  but  never  dangerously  so,  1978. 

A  tact  that  Board  of  Trade  has  to  pay  damages  if  ship  is  unnecessarily  detained  : 
but  this  just.     Very  rarely  happened,  1979-1980. 

Surveyors  are  not  deterred  by  this  from  doing  their  duty  as  they  only  make 
report  to  detaining  officers  who  have  great  experience,  1984-1989. 

A  warning  to  masters  nearly  always  sufficient  without  taking  matters  further, 
1990-1994. 

Board  of  Trade  certainly  have  power  to  detain  under  Act,  1996. 

Board  of  Trade  regulations  even  tend  to  make  surveyors  more  strict,  2000. 

Examination  of  accidents  alleged  to  be  due  to  underballasting,  2002-2006. 

And  shaft  accidents,  2006-2011. 

Kinds  of  voyages  where  light  load  line  might  act  as  a  restriction,  2012-2113. 

Board  of  Trade  can  legally  deal  with  cases  in  which  vessels  have  been  rendered 
unsafe  by  throwing  ballast  overboard,  2014. 

Deep  load  line  has  prejudically  affected  British  shipping  in  North  Atlantic 
trade,  2015. 

Underballasting  certainly  is  a  problem  to  be  solved,  2017. 

Decisions  of  Courts  of  Inquiry  given  in  good  faith  but  there  is  practically  no  case 
where  owners  have  been  proved  to  have  intentionally  sent  vessels  to  sea  unseaworthy 
from  want  of  ballast,  2020-2025. 

This  is  punishable  with  imprisonment  and  is  serious  crime.  Perhaps  a  slighter 
penalty  might  be  devised  for  cases  where  there  is  no  guilty  knowledge,  2027-2031. 

At  present  there  is  nothing  to  meet  such  case.  This  explains  why  no  action  has 
been  taken  against  owner  in  these  cases,  2027-2031. 

Reduction  of  tonnage  for  ballast  tanks  would  be  matter  for  legislation, 
2036-2040. 

Further  reduction  would  be  given  for  tanks  if  they  were  only  intended  to  be  used 
for  ballast  and  not  for  cargo,  2052-2055. 

Would  not  like  to  say  that  masters  are  never  improperly  influenced  by  owners, 
2056-2058. 

J 

■Jinman,  Captain  George  Webster.     (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) 

Ship's  captain,  2557. 

Masters  not  interfered  with  by  owners,  2560. 

Has  never  heard  questions  of  underballasting  discussed  by  masters,  2562. 

Kendall^ 
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KtndaU.  Captain  nonuu  Oeorfe.    (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) 

Superintomlonl  Hnd  Agent  of  City  of  Dublin  Steam   Packet  Company's   mail 
■erriie  »t  Holvh«al     Nautical  Assessor  for  High  Court  of  Justice.     T)elegate  at 
InlaruUonal  'Mftritirne  Conference  at  Washington.     A  master  manner  of  4.5  years 
azparience,  Kilti  1318. 
BaUast.  In  course  of  his  duties  has  seen  numbers  of  ships  unfit  for  sea  from  under- 
bikllaBting.  131»-133«. 

Both  English  and  foreign,  1333,  1336,  1339,  1382,  1401-1406. 

Probably  30%  of  those  that  come  in,  1322-1326. 

lifeboats  have  to  go  out  to  them  sometimes,  1379. 

His  PTidenee  applies  in  still  greater  force  to  light  vessels  at  sea  in  bad  weather 
1340. 

But  they  are  a  great  danger  to  mail  service  even  in  Holyhead  Bay,  1340,  1372- 
1376. 

Seafaring  men  agree  that  sUte  of  things  should  be  remedied,  1341. 

Knows  no  insUuce  of  ships  being  endangered  through  throwing  ballast  overboard 
before  reaching  port,  1369,  1407. 

Has  never  heard  of  any  loss  of  life  from  underballastmg,  1381,  1392. 
Molten. — Nominally  responsible  for  safety  of  ship,  1344. 

But  have  to  do  owner's  bidding,  1344-1346. 

And  so  cannot  order  extra  ballast  without  permission,  1347-1348. 

Owners  curtail  ballast  to  save  expense,  1348-1349,  1405-1409. 

Though  it  is  risky  and  unwise  proceeding,  1344-1345. 

Boiinl  of    Trade. — Difficult    for  surveyor  to  detain  ships  for    being    light,    1350, 
1390-1392. 
At  any  rate  they  never  do,  1354. 
Any  fresh  regulations  could  be  made  applicable  to  foreign  ships,  1410. 

No  Boanl  of  Trade  inquiries  take  place  except  in  the  case  of  very  serious  damage, 
1412-1414. 

Light  Load  Line. — Is  the  only  satisfactory  remedy,  1343. 

Thinks  there  are  no  such  regulations  in  foreign  countries,  1383-1385. 

Some  discussion  alwut  it  at  the  Conference  in  Washington,  1363. 

Insurance  companies  might  check  evil,  but  not  so  eft'ective  as  light  load  line, 
1360-1362. 


Lirjht  Load  Line  iiaaiy  wanted  (Moore,  Miller,  Wood,  Loutit,  Clement,  Bitchbum) ;  as 
necessary  for  .short  voyages  as  long,  Moore,  16,  151-155,  WilliaTns  2126;  and  for 
▼eaaeb  m  low,  Moore  16 ;  if  it  is  fixed,  should  be  applied  to  foreign  as  well  as 
British  vessels,  J/oorf  99,  Miller  188,  Wood  284;  Question  not  affected  by  use  of 
wiit«-r  iMiUast  as  Italiasi-tanks  are  often  insufficiently  filled,  Moore  100 ;  chiefly  needed 
forcUss  of  vesjw'ls  known  as  "tramps,"  JIfoore  122;  would  not  prevent  shifting  of 
!»alla8t  which  would  have  to  be  dealt  with  by  special  regulations,  Moore  128,  176, 
177.  . 

Lloyds  RepsttT  <-<iuld  fix  it  as  they  did  deep  load  line,  Moore  147-150;  and  no 
roMon  they  should  not  be  equally  successful,  Mill-er  212-219,  Wood  350-352,  Lowtit 
395.  Noble  401,  Ditehbum  838,  McOlaehan  1,590. 

Though  many  things  would  have  to  be  considered,  i.e.,  different  classes  of  vessels, 
and  different  wasons.  Wo,>d  312;  but.  if  equitably  arranged,  would  be  of  ereat  value 
Sfaton  }»70.  ftouW/  1,453.  ■'  o  b 

Builders  might  assist  by  indicating  lowest  draught  at  which  ship  should  sail 
when  they  hand  it  over  to  the  owners,  Loutit  373. 

Figurcscmild  Ik- icst^-il  by  Board  of  Trade;  other  suggestions  as  to  fixing  light 
load  line.  McGMian  1559.  Cunn.nj/Aani*  1725.  1735-1736,  Melville  1760  1765- 
1767 ;  would  give  great  assistance  to  assessors,  Boyes  429  ;  and  to  underwriters  and 

lurveyors 
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surveyors,  Seaton  1018 ;  and  remedy  position  of  masters,  Boyes  443-444,  Noble  491, 
Maunder  1233,  Wyatt  1279 ;  and  prevent  practice  of  carrying  ballast  on  deck  and 
throwing  it  overboard  before  reaching  port,  Clement  745-754. 

Impossible  for  Board  of  Trade  officers  to  detain  underballasted  vessels  without 
something  like  a  Ught  load  line.  Miller  190,  211,  Wood  299,  325-327,  Loutit 
392.  Boyes  440-442,  473-474,  Noble  491,  Clement  766;  there  was  stronger  case  for 
deep  load  line.  Wood  358  ;  and  hardly  a  sufficient  case  for  light  load  line,  Howell 
1790,  1817,  Mackay  2178,  2197,  Yeoman  2444-2479;  owners  have  begun  to 
pay  attention  to  underballasting,  Walton  2384-2388  ;  due  to  new  type  of  steel  ships, 
Howell  1846-1847 ;  this  recognised  and  consequently  great  diminution  of  casualties 
during  last  few  years,  Howell  1898-1902-1852,  Walton  2364;  would  dislocate  trade 
and  give  a  furthur  advantage  to  foreign  ships  than  they  already  possess  from  having 
no  deep  load  line,  McGlashan  1576-1584,  Bekl  2604-2609,  Williams  2069,  Cimning- 
Jiame  1744,  Yeoman  2453,  Howell  2015,  Cooke  2538 ;  impossible  to  make  foreign 
ships  amenable  to  a  light  load  line  Act :  (if  it  did  affect  them,  they  would  retaliate 
on  British  ships  by  further  restrictions),  Howell  1961,  1940-1951,  Cooke  2538  ;  or  to 
arrange  it  equitably  for  all  classes  of  vessels,  Baxter  2567,  McGlashan  1677-1672, 
Yeomen  2456,  Cooke  2539,  Howell  1853-1856,  1952-1954;  owners  of  smaller 
vessels  which  cannot  take  water  ballast  would  suffer  greatly,  YeoTnan  2469 ;  not 
true  that  detaining  officers  cannot  act  under  present  regulations.  Reason  why 
there  has  been  no  detention  for  underballasting  is  that  it  has  never  been  necessary. 
Warnings  from  Board  of  Trade  officers  etfective  enough  without  further  proceedings, 
Howdl  1990-1994;  majority  of  masters  now  at  sea  not  in  favour  of  it.  Yeoman 
2513,  2476,  2479,  Douglas  2659,  Howell  1879 ;  and,  in  view  of  attitude  of  owners  to 
underballasting,  legislation  to  be  deprecated,  Howell  1854 ;  majority  of  losses  of  last 
few  years  would  not  have  been  saved  by  operation  of  a  light  load  line,  Howell  1817 ; 
such  a  Bill  would  shift  responsibility  of  safety  of  vessels  from  owners  to  Board  of 
Trade  who  recognize  impossibility  of  properly  supervising  enormous  quantity  of 
shipping,  Howell  1917-1922 ;  and  statistics  of  losses  misleading,  as  many  of  vessels 
were  too  small  to  come  under  a  light  load  line  Bill,  Howell  1909-1915;  suggested 
that  question  should  be  left  to  underwriters,  Chaston  619,  Seaton  973-1077  ;  but 
underwriters  think  that  they  would  be  powerless  to  check  underballasting  by 
increased  rates  in  their  policies,  and,  moreover,  owing  to  system  of  Mutual  Under- 
writing Associations  not  to  advantage  of  owner  to  underballast  with  risk  of  loss, 
Douglas  2619-2632. 

Liverpool  Steamship  Owners'  Assockition. — Composition  of,  Moore  99. 

Lloyds  Registry. — A  voluntary  association  fixed  by  no  law  or  charter ;  survey  ships 
during  building  and  require  them  to  conform  to  certain  rules  they  lay  down,  Seaton 
1063 ;  also  classify  ships  and  survey  them  continually,  Seaton  1067  ;  and  under- 
writing associations  go  oy  these  examinations,  Seaton  1069-1070 ;  fixed  deep  load 
Hne,  Moore  98-148. 

Loutit,  Captain  Sinclair.     (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) 

Four  years  Nautical  Assessor  to  Home  Office,  365. 

Previously  30  years  in  employment  of  British  India  Steam  Navigation  Company, 
366. 

25  years  master,  367. 

Agrees  to  importance  of  having  light  load  line,  369. 

Ballast. — Large  number  of  ships  of  his  company  sailed  in  ballast. 

But  they  built  with  cellular-bottomed  system. 

And  carried  water  ballast,  370. 

And  masters  had  no  difficulty  in  getting  enough  ballast,  371. 

Was  on  inquiry  on  "  Heraclides,"  374. 

Case  of  underballasting.     Master  not  to  blame,  374. 

Thinks  that  owners  should  have  been  mulcted  in  heavy  damages,  375. 

As  in  the  case  of  "  Margaret  Mitchels  "  where  they  neglected  to  mend  a  leak,  377. 

Tanks  should  not  be  of  uniform  height. 

If  section  is  carried  higher,  vessel  makes  easier  weather,  378-379. 

Owners  can  specify  this  to  builders,  381. 

Legislation  wanted  chiefly  in  case  of  tramps,  382. 
<81— Ind.)  C  And 
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LoutU,  Captain  Sinebiir.  (Analj-sis  of  his  Evidence)— o<MJ<i7Ju«f. 
And  R«paraU)ly  in  case  of  stcftiners  and  sailing  vessels.  3K9. 
Regulations  also  to  prevent  shifting  of  ballast  necessarj',  390. 

Bixtrtl  of  rrfft//*.— Without  some  kind  of  light  load  line  suneyore  can  do  nothing, 
392.  ■ 

Men^hant  Shipping  Act  gives  thcni  j)owor  enough,  if  they  could  execute  it  properly, 
419-420. 

Light  LtMtd  Live. — Builders  might,  when  they  turn  over  ship  to  owners,  indicate  lowest 
nraught  at  which  a  vessel  should  sail,  373. 

No  more  difficulty  in  fixing  it,  than  in  case  of  deep  load  line,  395. 

Board  of  Trade  would  test  builder's  figures,  395-399. 

Unscrupulous  builders  might  possibly  be  able  to  understate  draught  for 
economical  owners,  40.S-404. 

If  this  was  done,  owner  and  master  would  certainly  have  no  more  responsibility, 
408. 

No  radical  structural  alteratioiis  can  take  place  after  vessel  leaves  dock,  410. 

Any  such  change  would,  of  course,  be  serious  matter.  414-418. 


M 

Mackay,  Sir  Janus  Lyle.    (Analysis  of  his  Evidence). 

President  of  Chamber  of  Shipping  of  United  Kingdom,  21 61 . 

Director  of  British  India  Steam  Navigation  Company,  2162. 

Light  load  line  unnecessary,  as  onlj'  serious  loss  of  life  can  justify  State 
interference. 

This  has  not  been  proved,  2163,  2165,  2197. 

Even  had  it  been,  light  load  line  would  not  stop  it.  2163. 

Impracticable  to  ensure  proper  ballasting  by  hard  and  fast  rules. 

There  are  too  many  varying  circumstances  to  bo  considered,  and  it  would  cause 
friction  between  owners  and  Government  officials. 

It  would  exonerate  owners  and  masters  from  responsibility  in  cases  of  special 
difficulty  and  danger,  2164. 

Only  fifteen  cases  of  underballasting  in  ten  years.  An  infinitesimal  percentage. 
No  loss  of  life  in  thase,  2165. 

Ships  in  ballast  have  been  lost,  but  other  causes  may  have  contributed  to  mishap, 
2166. 

Tliougli  confidence,  as  a  rule,  is  felt  in  C'ourts,  assessors  may  have  strong  views  on 
subject  of  underballasting  and  not  be  strictly  impartial,  2167. 

Facts  go  to  prove  that  danger  to  underballasted  sliip.s  camiot  be  3o  great  as 
stated  by  some  of  the  witnesses,  2168. 

Breakages  of  propeller  shafts  have  steadily  decreased,  since  their  dimensions  have 
been  enlarged,  2169,  2180. 

And  occur  as  frequently  when  vessels  are  in  cargo,  2180,  2221. 

Tables  of  damage  since  1899,  2174-2177,  2180.    (See  Appendix  E.,  Mackay). 

Deep  Load  Line  Bill  was  passed,  as  serious  loss  of  life  was  shown,  motives  of  gain 
made  owners  overload. 

No  such  motives  can  bo  alleged  to  cause  underballasting. 

Therefore  there  is  no  case  for  Light  Load  Line  Bill,  2178,  2197. 

If  Merchant  Shipping  Act  is  not  clear  about  powers  of  surveyors,  should  be 
amended. 

But  owners  would  lose  by  systematic  and  serious  underballasting  owing  to  damage 
and  delay  to  vessels,  2179,  2197,  2246. 

Not  true  that  masters  dare  not  make  representations  to  owners  for  fear  of 
dismissal. 

Owners  thankful  to  receive  any  suggestion,  2182. 

Light  load  line  would  hamper  British  owners  if  passed,  21 87,  2209-  -^210. 

And  it  would  proljably  be  inoperative  as  regards  foreign  ships. 

Board 
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Mackay,  Sir  James  Lyle.     (Analysis  of  his  Evidence) — continued. 

Board  of  Trade  would  find  it  difficult  to  detain  them,  as  they  would  not,  of  course, 
have  a  mark  and  there  would  be  nothing  to  go  by,  2187-2194. 

Owners  are  now  endeavouring  to  give  vessels  deeper  immersion  by  water-tanks, 
etc. 

Facts  show  that  they  need  no  regulation  to  make  them  do  their  duty,  2199-2203.  ' 

Board  of  Trade  have  power  to  stop  too  light  vessels,  2207-2208. 

If  they  do  not  exercise  it,  it  is  they  who  should  be  stirred  up,  2229. 

Has  not  had  much  experience  of  tramps,  but  would  be  surprised  if  they  were 
systematically  underballasted.  in  spite  of  evidence,  2230-2249. 

Light   load   line   wo\ild    be    much   more   difficult   to  fix   than   deep   load  line, 
2211-2220. 

Mason,  Mr.  George  F.     (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) 

Naval  architect  and  engineer  with  30  years'  experience,  1162. 

Ballast. — Breakage  of  shafts  due  to  underballasting,  1162. 

Numbers  of  vessels  go  to  sea  with  propellers  improperly  immersed,  1162-1163. 

Masters  have  sometimes  had  to  resort  to  running  water  into  their  afterholds  in 
order  to  keep  off  a  leeshore.  1164,  1188-1194. 

All  due  to  change  in  vessel-building  in  recent  years,  1166. 

Owners  want  the  largest  possible  carrying  capacity  at  the  cheapest  price,  1179- 
1180,  1196-1199. 

Is  in  favour  of  auxiliary  tanks,  1166. 

There  is  real  danger  in  sending  ships  to  sea  with  insufficient  ballast,  1181, 
1200. 

Some  owners  recognise  danger — viz.,  the  "  Hercules  "  and  "  model  shipbuilding," 
1174,  1203-1204. 

Light  Load  Line. — Might  be  best  way  of  dealing  with  question,  1187. 

Masters. 

Difficult  to  get  masters,  now  in  employment,  to  give  evidence — maybe  for  fear  of 
offending  shipowners.  Moore  104-105;  masters  have  no  longer  di.scretionary  power  in 
matters  of  ballasting,  either  in  home  or  foreign  ports,  as  it  is  unusual  for  them  to  be 
part  owners  of  ships  in  these  days  of  Joint  Stock  Companies,  Wood  321,  339-340; 
not  advisable  that  they  should  have  it,  as  they  might  try  to  economise  in  ballast, 
Moore  18  \  masters  of  liners  treated  well  but  not  masters  of  tramps.  Noble  491;  if 
owners  had  to  bear  risk,  masters  would  be  more  consulted ;  owners  have  to 
economise  owing  to  competition,  Loatit  338,  Ketidail  1344-1345 ;  they  think  it 
worth  risk  to  run  ships  light,  as  losses  are  covered  by  insurance,  MoMnder  1215- 
1238,  Wyatt  1279  :  masters  have  no  voice  in  matter  of  ballasting,  and  dare  not  ask 
for  more  for  fear  of  dismissal.  A''oWe  492-493,  Ditchhurn  858-859,  Maunder  1212- 
1215,  Wyatt  1269,  Melville  1762-1763;  but  have  legal  liability  in  case  of  accident. 
Case  of  "  Sylviana,"  Moore  140-143,  Miller  187,  214-218,  Maunder  1234-1235, 
Wyatt  1268;  and  are  dismissed  if  they  give  evidence  in  Court  prejudicial  to 
owners,  Miller  187.  Wyatt  1298;  no  action  can  be  taken  against  owners,  even  when 
kno^vnto  be  guilty,  as  in  the  case  of  "  Buckingham,"  TVoorf  285-291 :  representatives 
of  owners  do  not  admit  vmfair  treatment  of  masters,  Rohertmn  916,  Seaton  1005- 
1008,  Real  2169,  Coolce  2537,  Ginman  2 '60  ;  nor  have  Board  of  Trade  heard  of  it, 
Hoivell  1927-1937;  owners  of  "Sylviana"  deny  that  they  were  responsible;  as 
vessel  was  uninsured,  master  was  warned  not  to  u nder ballast ;  had  on  two  former 
occasions  been  given  extra  ballast  on  asking.  Was  refused  reference,  as  he  had 
disobeyed  orders,  Middletun  2682-2691 ;  owners  do  not  underballast,  because,  as 
alleged,  they  are  indifferent  to  loss  of  vessel  which  is  insured,  Collard  2619 ;  on  the 
contrarv,  most  anxious  for  safety  of  vessels ;  as  most  insurance  is  done  by  mutual 
underwriting  a.ssociations,  Douglas  2631-2632.     (See  further  under  Underwriting.) 

Proof  of  this,  when  Recommend^dions  were  issued  in  1899  and  1901,  owners  co- 
operated heartly  with  Insurance  Associations,  Douglas  2633-2635. 

MoMtider,  Mr.  A.  J.     (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) 
A  certificated  master,  1206-1208. 

Ballast. — Impressed  by  the  casualties  and  loss  of  life  due  to  underballasting,  1209 

Had  no  experience  of  it  himself  till  he  joined  Bristol  Channel  service,  1209-1210 
Majority  of  tramps  at  sea  underballasted,  1216. 

(81— Ind.)  c  2  Has 
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Has  comnmnded  ships  unswi  worthy  from  this  cause,  1210,  1217-1220. 

They  are  a  great  danger  and  anxiety,  1221. 

Can  give  no  statistics  on  this  subject,  1230. 

Has  never  known  sailors  refuse  to  go  to  sea  in  an  underballasted  ship,  1239. 

MoBtert. In  his  opinion  have  no  option  to  make  objections  to  owners,  1212-1215. 

Has  known  cases  in  which  captains  of  ships  have  been  punished  for  unavoidable 
ca«ualtieA.,  1234-1235. 

Owners  think  it  worth  while  running  the  risk  of  sending  ships  out  light,  1215, 
1238. 

Light  LcKul  Line.— In  favour  of  light  load  line,  1224-1225,  1231. 

Masters  are  anxious  to  have  it,  that  they  may  be  freed  from  responsibility  1233 

Board  of  Trade. — Has  the  power  to  detain  ships  unseaworthy  from  underballasting, 
1243. 

Does  not  make  use  of  it,  1245. 

McGUiaJian,  Mr.  A.    (Analysis  of  his  Evidence). 

Manager  to  Messrs.  William  Gray  and  Company,  Limited,    West    Hartlepool. 

Never  been  at  -sea,  1539-1540. 

Will  speak  exclusiA-ely  as  to  class  of  steamers  usually  called  "  tramps,'  1543. 

Modern  steamers  built  of  steel. 

And  of  fuller  model. 

Machinery  lighter. 

And,  from  economy,  owners  have  stripped  vessels  of  superfluous  weight. 

Consequently  new  vessels  require  more  ballast  than  old. 

And  require  more  provision  for  water  tanks. 

Lloyds'  rules  only  ensure  that  vessels  should  be  strongly  built. 

Do  not  deal  with  ballast  capacity,  1544. 

Ves.sels  built  now  with  i  double  bottoms. 

And  peak-tanks. 

Owners  dislike  deep  tanks  which  interfere  with  cargo  capacity,  1545-1547. 

Does  not  see  how  matters  vnW  improve  till  a   neutral   authority  gives   somo 
guidance  to  shipowners  as  to  ballasting,  1548. 

Large  proportion   of  cargo-ships  are  liable  to  be  sent  to  sea  with  insufficient 
ballasting,  1549. 

But  perhaps  actual  number  of  underballasted  ships  not  great,  1552. 

Can  give  no  figures,  1554. 

But  sufficient  number  to  require  change  of  regulation,  1555. 

A  minimum  draught  line  ought  to  be  made  on  every  vessel,  1558. 

Should  be  about  55  per  cent,  of  load  displacement  of  cargo  steamer,  1559. 

Steamers  vary,  of  course,  in  amount  of  wat*  they  displace,  1562-1565. 

Only  owners  of  cargo-vessels  might  be  inconvenienced,  1568. 

High-speeds  steamere  would  not  be  affected,  1568. 

Owners  of  steamers  that  were,  would  have  to  go  to  expense  of  larjrer  water-tanks 
1569. 

Loose  ballast,  whether  on  deck  or  in  bottom  of  ship,  un.satisfactory,  1590. 

System  would  become  obsolete  if  regulations  were  made,  1573. 

There  has  been  considerable  damage  to  staimers  during  last  few  years  owing  to 
their  being  light,  1648-1649.  o  ^  -e. 

Due  to  change  in  constniction  of  vessels,  1649-1650. 

Errors  are  l>eing  rectified  slowly,  1651,  1655,  1657. 

Certainly  serious  matter  to  make  regulations,  unless  loss  of  life  is  proved,  1652. 

Has  heard  of  no  loss  of  life  due  to  underbaliasting  in  recent  severe  gales,  1658. 

Lloyds'  register  was  practically  responsible  for  deep  load  line. 

Their  decision  in  fixing  light  load  line  would  command  more  confidence  than 
that  of  Board  of  Trade,  1632,  1638. 

There 
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McGlashan,  Mr.  A.    (Analysis  of  his  Evidence) — continued. 

There  is  no  clause  which  could  be  inserted  in  Merchant  Shipping  Act  which 
would  adequately  stop  underballasting,  1639. 

Light  load  line  the  only  way,  1640. 

In  the  same  way  as  without  deep  load  line,  there  were  no  detentions  for  over- 
loading, 1680. 

Board  of  Trctde. — Would  have  to  draw  up  any  new   tables  and  rules,  assisted   by 
experts  from  Lloyds  and  other  similar  societies,  1566. 

As  Merchant  Shipping  Act  now  stands,  impossible  for  Board  of  Trade  to  detain 
ships,  as  there  is  no  standard  to  go  by,  1598-1607. 

No  doubt  they  have  power,  but  surveyors  cannot  tell  when  ship  is  unseaworthy 
from  underloading  by  looking  at  it,  1613. 

Has  never  heard  of  a  ship  being  detained,  1614-1615. 

A  good  many  ought  to  have  been,  1616. 

There  is  no  reference  in  the  Act  to  underloading,  as  there  is  no  line  to  go  by,  1618. 

One  is  needed,  1620. 

No  surveyor  could,  at  present,  take  responsibility  to  detain  ships,  1623. 

If  he  makes  mistake.  Board  of  Trade  liable  for  damages,  1624. 

This  naturally  great  deterrent,  1625. 

Light  L(Kid  Line. — Question  would  have  to  be  thoroughly  studied  by  experts  before 
anything  decided,  1574-1575. 

Foreign  ships  have  a  great  advantage  in  having  no  deep  load  line. 
This  would  happen  in  lesser  degree  with  light  load  line,  1576-1588. 
But  light  load  line  ought  to  be  as  easily  arrived  at  as  deep  load  line,1590. 
Tliere  is  sufficient  cause  for  ha\nng  it. 

But  every  interest  should  be  considered  before  finally  deciding,  1594. 
And  any  rules  should  at  first  be  tentative,  1657. 

Light  load  line  would  put  owners  of  small  vessels  to  great  expense  as  water  ballast 
cannot  be  used  in  wooden  vessels,  1667-1672. 

There  would,  of  course,  be  many  exemptions  as  in  case  of  deep  load  line,  1673-1689 
Same  machinery  should  be  available  for  light  and  deep  load  lines,  1686. 

Melville,  Captain  William,  G.  B.    (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) 

Thirty-five  years  at  sea,  retired  since  1895.     Has  been  shareholder  in  steam  and 
sailing  ves.sel  and  navigation  teacher  at  Aberdeen,  1736-1751. 

Ballast.—M&jjority  of  accidents  due  to  insufficient  or  improper  ballasting,  1952. 

If  a  vessel  is  well  ballasted  and  in  good  trim  is  manageable  in  almost  any  weather^ 
1753-1758. 

Underballasting  is  rife  in  vessels  crossing  Atlantic,  1759. 

Is  more  concerned  with  sailing  ships,  1774-1775. 

Number  of  losses  to  these  ships  may  have  decreased  of  late  years,  1776-1789. 

Also  important  that  ships  when  towed  should  be  properly  ballasted,  1781. 

Lujht  Load  Line. — One-third  ot  dead  weight  capacity  ballasts  sailing  vessels,  1730,. 
1765,  1767,  1772,  1773. 

One-third  of  gross  registered  tonnage  a  tramp  steamer. 

Light  load  line  could  be  laid  down  on  these  principles,  1761. 

Modem  type  of  steamer  requires  more  ballast  than  old,  but  this  should  mak& 
them  safe,  1764. 
Masters.— Go  to  sea  with  underballasted  vessels  as  the  ballast  is  provided  with  owners- 
and  superintendents. 

If  they  complain,  are  superseded. 

Besides  in  fair  weather  want  of  ballast  not  telt,  1762-1763. 

Board  of  Trade  surveyors  have  no  power  to  interfere,  1768. 

Would  require  co-operation  of  all  interests  to  make  light  load  line  a  success,  1768. 

Should  be  extended  to  foreigners,  1770. 

Mercantile 
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M«reaiitUe  Marine  AM<H-inti(m. — Similar  body  of  officers  boion^ni;  lo  Mercantile 
Mftrine,  185;  their  opinion  coincidos  with  that  of  Merchant  Service  Guild. 

Merchttnl  Service  GuUd. — Composed  of  nearly  10,000  certiticjited  (aptaiiia  and  otticers  of 
thti  Merchant  Service,  Moore  1 ;  has  considere<l  carefidly  question  of  underballasting 
OTeriinoe  it  was  initiated  in  ISttH,  Mot)if  3;  nieetinj^  attended  by  officers  on  active 
aerrioe  who  are  able  to  estimate  dangers  of  underballasting,  Moore  5  :  guild  wish  to 
have  question  of  underballasting  fixed  by  State,  Moore  19. 

Merchant  Shipping  Act,  1894. — Boanl  of  Trade  have  powers  to  detain  underballasted 
vessels  under  this  Act.  Moore  20 :  but  a  clause  .should  be  added  to  Act,  providing 
that  insi)cctors  should  pay  special  regard  to  underlwlljisted  vessels;  it  would  un- 
doubtedly have  goo<l  e<!et;t.  Miller  201-203;  as  it  is,  Board  of  Trade  take  no  steps  to 
prevent  unseaworthy  vessels  lejiving  port,  and  assert  that  the  Act  gives  them  no 
power  in  the  matter.  Miller  188-190 ;  really  they  dare  not  u.se  their  jwwers,  Miller 
191-195 ;  as  clause  stands.  Board  of  Trade  can  do  nothing  as  there  is  no  standard  to 
go  by,  3fr(//a«/<an  1598-1607 ;  under  Section  713,  Board  of  Trade  can  detain  ship 
unsoi worthy  from  any  cause  whatever,  Howell  1784,  19!K). 

Boanl  of  Trade  have  never  as  yet  foimd  cause  to  deUiin  vessel,  and  communications 
on  subject  of  underballasting  to  owners  and  shipmasters  have  had  goofl  effect, 
Hmvell  1785-1788. 

MiddUton,  Mr.  Richanl  Stephenson.    (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) 

Solicitor  practising  at  Sunderland  and  member  of  "  Bolam  and  Co.,"  2667. 

Represents  owners  of  "  Sylviana." 

Wishes  to  disprove  the  statement  that  owners  were  responsible  for  sending  vessels 
to  sea  in  an  unseaworthy  condition. 

Owners  had  informed  master  that  he  was  to  l)e  specially  careful  to  see  to  this, 
2608-2671. 

Miles,  Captain  Datnd.    (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) 

Forty  years'  experience  at  sea.  Hold  master's  certificate.  Collector  in  Liverpool 
for  Shipwrecked  Mariners'  Society,  2139-2141. 

BalhtJtt. — Cases  of  underballasting  when  ships  were  unmanageable,  2142-2154. 

The  same  ves.sels  behave  all  right  when  loaded,  2150-2153. 

Masters  have  to  agree  to  amount  of  ballast  fixed  by  owners  and  overlookers,  2148, 
2156. 

Otherwi.se  will  be  superseded,  2157. 

Light  IaxuI  Line. — General  opinion  among  masters  in  Liverpool  that  it  is  required, 
2142. 

As  much  as  was  deep  load  line,  2158. 

More  difficult  to  draw  but  exports  could  manage  it,  2159. 

Should  apply  to  foreign  ships  because  of  competition  with  British,  2160. 

Miller,  Mr.  Alexander  Allan.     (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) 

Solicitor  practising  in  Liverpool,  and  to  Merchant  Service  Guild  and  Mercantile 
Marine  Association ;  formerly  at  sea  and  has  large  acquaintance  with  masters,  officers, 
etc.,  185. 

Their  opinion  unanimous  that  underballasting  prevails  largely,  185. 
Ships  on  Atlantic  often  unmanageable,  187.     Cannot  give  figures,  205-206. 
They  are  strongly  in  support  of  Light  Load  Line  Bill. 
Uiidcrballastcd  ships  go  without  mishap  till  bad  weather  comes. 
Masters  have  no  discretionary  power. 
If  they  protest  liable  to  dismal  by  owners. 
In  ouses  of  accident  they  alone  are  puni.shed,  187,  214-218. 

If  they  give  evidence  in  Court  prejudicial  to  owners,  they  get  no  more  berths,  187. 
Case  of  "  Sylviana,"  188,  214-218. 

Law  should  be  altere<l  so  that  responsibility  was  properly  fixed,  188,  198. 
And  it  should  be  applied  to  foreign  vessels,  188. 

A  clause  added  to  Act  providing   that   inspectors  should  pay  special  regard  to 
underbal lasted  vessels,  would  have  much  effect  if  it  worked  satisfactorily,  201-203. 

Decisions 
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Miller,  Mr.  Alexander  Allan.     (Analysis  of  his  Evidence) — continued. 

Decisions  of  Courts  have  been  that  a  surveyor  detains  at  his  own  risk,  209 
224-228. 

Consequently  they  are  not  anxious  to  use  their  power,  209. 

Very  difficult  for  them  to  do  so  without  a  light  load  line,  211. 

Board  of  Tnule. — Board  of  Trade  take  no  steps  to  prevent  unsea worthy  vessels  leaving 
port,  188. 

And  assert  that  Merchant  Shipping  Act  gives  them  no  power  to  detain  vessels  in 
this  condition,  188-190. 

Nothing  will  be  done  till  a  Light  Load  Bill  is  passed,  190. 

There  is  no  case  of  an  inspector  preventing  a  light  vessel  leaving  port,  191-192. 

Board  of  Trade  certainly  have  powers  under  Act,  but  dare  not  use  them,  191-195. 

Has  protested  against  such  remissness,  but  has  never  taken  action  against  the 
Board,  190-197. 

Captains  woidd  probablv  ballast  more  efficiently  when  not  under  supervision  of 
owners,  198-200. 

A  light  load  line  could  be  fixed  by  a  committee  of  experts,  212. 

And  wouldpresumably  be  as  successful   as  deep  load  line,  219-223. 

Moore,  Mr.  Th<)mo.><  Warren.     (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) 

Assistant  Secretarv  of  Merchant  Service  Guild.  Late  Principal  of  Navigation 
School  Fellow  of  Koyal  Geographical  Sceicty.  lecturer  on  navigation  and 
nautical  astrononi}-.  etc.,  1-2. 

Composition  of  Merchant  Service  Guild,  4. 

Guild  are  of  opinion  that  large  numbers  of  ships  go  to  sea  underballasted,  5-6. 
Can  give  no  figures.  7-9. 

Fifteen  cases  of  accident  in  last  three  years  from  this  cause,  8-9. 
Several  cases  of  stranding,  11. 

As  loss  of  life  has  occurred.  Guild  think  that  measures  should  be  taken  by 
Parliament  to  find  a  remedy,  11,  94. 

In  1900  seven  British  vessels  in  ballast  left  port  and  were  never  heard  of  again,  11. 

Many  breakages  of  propeller  shafts  due  to  same  cause,  1 4. 

Case  of  the  "  A.shmore,"  14. 

Accidents  to  machinen,'  may  and  do  cause  loss  of  life,  15-16. 

A  light  load  as  necessary  in  long  voyages  as  short,  16,  151-155,  and  for  vessels 
in  tow,  16. 

Masters  have  no  longer  discretionary  power  in  matters  of  ballasting,  16. 

Either  in  home  or  foreign  ports,  17,  166. 

And  it  is  not  advisable  that  responsibility  should  be  left  to  captains,  18. 

As  he  might  wish  to  please  owners  by  his  economy  of  ballast,  18. 

Guild  wish  question  of  ballasting  to  be  fixed  by  State,  19,  164. 

Board  of  Trade  under  Merchant  Shipping  Act  have  powers  to  detain  under- 
ballasted  ships  for  being  unseaworthy,  20. 

But  they  have  never  done  so,  20,  22. 

Without  further  legislation  respon.sibility  too  great,  20,  21,  164-165. 
Shipowner   may   claim    damages   from   them   if  Appeal   Court   decides    in   his 
favour,  20,  23. 

Duties  of  surveyors,  2L 

Procedure  of  Board  of  Trade  in  cases  of  accident,  27,  33,  133-138. 

Constitution  of  Court  appointed  by  them,  27-33. 

Confidence  felt  by  masters  in  assessors,  36. 

Qualifications  and  position  of  assessors,  36-42. 

Account  of  1.5  accidents  due  to  underballasting,  25-80. 

Those  from  foreign  ports,  25-70. 

Tliose  from  home  ports,  76-80. 

Accidents  may  also  be  due  to  improper  ballasting,  63,  96. 
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Moort,  Mr.  Tlionuu  Warren.    (Analysis  of  his  Evidence) — continv^d. 

II  a  light  load  line  is  fixed,  it  shall  be  applied  to  foreign  as  well  as  British  vessels, 
99. 

Guild  anticipate  good  results  from  this,  99. 

Underballnsted  ships,  not  being  under  control,  a  great  danger  to  others,  99. 

It  has  been  urged  that  increased  use  of  water  ballast  makes  light  load  line 
neoessaiy,  100. 

But  water-tanks  often  insufficiently  filled,  100. 

Underballa.sted  ships  make  bad  passages.  Consequent  expense  to  shipowners, 
104,  160-170. 

Masters  unwilling  to  give  evidence  in  favour  of  light  loatl  line  for  fear  of  offending 
shipowners,  104-105. 

Captain  Pinkey  has  stated  that  adoption  of  light  load  line  would  be  inevita- 
ble, 106. 

Owing  to  increase  of  their  navies,  deep  load  line  under  discussion  with  foreign 
governments,  106-116. 

Guild  infer  that  they  will  eventually  adopt  same  measures  as  British  Government, 
115. 

Guild  have  support  from  all  classes  of  seafaring  men. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  underwriters  might  charge  higher  rates  and  thus 
prevent  underbalhvsting  ships. 

Guild  are  of  opinion  that  it  is  nbt  a  question  to  be  settled  by  insurance  premiums. 

And  shipowners  might  be  constrained  to  charge  higher  freights  and  thus  hamper 
trade,  120. 

Light  load  line  would  only  affect  class  of  vessels  known  as  tramps,  122. 

It  would  not  prevent  shifting  of  ballast,  that  would  have  to  be  met  by  special 
regulations,  128,  176-177. 

Owners  ought  to  be  responsible  for  balla.it  on  board,  but  generally  leave  the  blame 
to  masters,  131. 

They  have  to  obey  owners,  but  have  legal  liability,  140-143. 

Deep  load  line  has  been  success,  144-147. 

Lloyds'  Register  should  have  no  difficulty  in  fixing  light  load  line,  147-150. 

Increase  of  accidents  from  underballasting  in  recent  years,  but  Guild  have  no 
figures,!  56-1 63. 

National  Seamen's  Fedet-ated  Union,  Composition  of,  Clement  717  ;  passed  resolution 
in  favour  of  light  load  line,  Clement  808-810. 


N 

NoUe,  Captain  Alexander  Greig.    (Analysis  of  his  Evidence). 
An  extra  master.     Great  experience  of  all  classes  of  vessels. 

BaUaat. — Underballasted  ships  very  dangerous,  477. 

Ships  may  go  light  many  voyages  without  mishap,  till  bad  weather  comes,  487. 

But  ought  always  to  bo  ballasted  for  the  worst  weather,  488. 

Has  come  across  hundreds  of  ships  unmanageable  from  want  of  ballast,  490, 
513-514. 

Cannot  give  any  figures,  491 ;  but  such  cases  are  very  conmion  in  Black  Sea, 
510-516-618. 

Underwriters  do  not  take  any  precautions  to  see  that  ships  are  properly  ballasted, 
506-507. 

Vessels  fitted  with  ballast-tanks  often  merely  floating  balloons,  509. 

Matters. — Nominally  responsible  for  proper  ballasting,  but  are  not  in  a  position  to 
remonstrate  with  owners,  480-486. 

Treated  well  in  liners,  but  have  hard  time  in  tramps,  491. 

Owners  dismiss  mas»«rs  if  they  open  their  mouths,  492-493. 

Of  course  there  are  many  shipowners  of  good  character,  but  many  also  of  bad, 
493-499.  I  ft  J  , 

Has 
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Noble,  Captain  Alexander  Greig.     (Analysis  of  his  Evidence) — continued. 

Has  never  heard  of  masters  claiming  protection  under  Merchant  Shipping  Act, 
520-521. 

Light  Load  Line. — Would  do  away  with  friction  between  shipowners,  shipmasters, 
and  Board  of  Trade  surveyors,  491. 

Without  it,  officers  afraid  to  detain  ships,  for  fear  of  getting  into  trouble,  491. 

Would  work  as  effectively  with  shipowners,  as  Plimsoll  mark  has  done,  491. 


Park,  Mr.  J",  Smith.    (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) 

Representative  of  Clyde  Steamship  0\vners'  Association,  2700. 

Opposed  to  light  load  line. 

No  loss  of  life  due  to  underballasting  proved. 

Would  be  great  interference  to  trade,  2704. 

Not  only  to  cargo  boats  but  to  liners  also. 

Shaft  breakage  has  been  prevented  by  Lloyds'  rules,  2705-2708. 

Different  line  would  be  required  for  long  and  short  voyages. 

Shipowners  benefit  by  ballasting  properly. 

Double  bottoms  and  deep  tanks  being  more  extensively  used. 

And  where  deep  tanks  too  costly  or  inconvenient,  earth  ballast,  2707-270S. 

Ballast  expensive. 

Light  load  Une  could  never  be  appUed  to  foreign  ships. 

A  very  large  percentage  of  work  done  in  "  ballast "  in  his  company,  but  can  recall 
no  instance  ot  collision,  2709. 

Different  classes  of  steamers  would  have  to  be  considered. 

No  matter  how  laden,  some  steamers  would  not  make  way  in  a  heavy  gale. 

"  Planet "  ime  of  Steamers. — Consists  of  "  nine  "  steamers  of  from  56,000  to  67,000  dead- 
weight, 555-559 ;  trade  from  home  to  Indian  ports  or  the  Cape,  Chaston  562. 

Propeller  Shafts. 

Breakage  of  propeller  shafts  due  to  under  ballasting,  as  vessels  go  to  sea  with 
propellers  improperly  immersed — case  of  "  Ashmore  " — case  of  "  Sylviana,"  Wyatt 
1156-1166;  such  accidents  cause  danger  to  human  life,  Moore  14-15-16,  Wood  284, 
Seaton  953-1036-1039,  Mason  1162  ;  Lloyds  had  screwshafts  enlarged,  Seaton  953. 

Statistics  of  Shaft  fractures  since  1901.— Up  to  1902,  75  ;  34  in  vessels  in  ballast,  41 
in  vessels  in  cargo.  For  six  months  of  1903,35;  12  in  vessels  in  ballast,  23  in 
vessels  in  cargo.  Shaft  breakage  therefore  less :  annoying  but  nowise  dangerous 
Hcmell  1830-1832. 

Strengthening  of  shafts  demanded  by  Lloyds'  rules  had  salutary  effect,  Mackay 
2169-2180,  Howell  1833-1835,  Williams  2083. 

Also  examined  list  of  statistics  in  shipping  paper  and  found  116  cases  during  last 
year ;  out  of  62  m  foreign  ships,  8  in  those  in  ballast ;  out  of  54  British  ships,  8  in 
those  in  ballast. 

Therefore  shaft  breakage  obviously  not  due  to  underballasting,  Howell  1836.  (See 
also  Appendices  G.  and  E). 


R 

Rend,  Captain  Monro.     (Analysis  of  his  Evidence). 

Extra  master  retired,  1897,  3C00-2601. 
Shipmasters  not  in  favour  of  light  load  line,  2604. 

Would  put  them  to  frequent  inconvenience  in  the  way  of  loading  and  unloading, 
2606. 

English  trade  would  be  handicapped  and  in  some  places  destroyed,  2609. 
■  (81— Ind.)  D  Roberts 
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Roberta,  Captain  Richard  David.    (Analysis  of  his  Evidence), 

Retired  shipmaster,  Marino  Surreyor  at  Holyhead,  not  in  employ  of  Government, 
229-231. 

BalUut.—C&n  produce  list  of  accidenU  duo  to  ships  being  light,  223-251. 
Wliich  occurred  in  Holyhead  Harlwur,  254,  274. 
Hml  they  happened  at  sea,  would  have  been  disastrous,  255. 
Numbers  of  ships  go  to  sea  undorballasted,  258. 
Accidents  of  this  nature  chiefly  strandings,  259. 
Capsizings  rare,  260. 

Knows  no  cases  when  loss  of  of  life  had  occurred,  262. 
Only  light  vessels  drag  their  anchors,  263. 

Board  of  Trade. — Knows  no  case  when  a  vessel  has  been  detained  for  being  under- 
ballasted.  253,  275. 

Does  not  like  to  say  whether,  in  his  opinion,  vessels  in  his  Ust  should  have  been 
detained,  268. 

Robertson,  Captain  Jamieaon.    (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) 

Late  master  mariner  of  20  years'  experience.  Practises  now  as  marine  surveyor, 
878-880.  Can  give  evidence  as  to  lour  ships,  881 ;  but  no  cases  of  insufficient 
ballasting,  speaks  simply  of  his  own  practice  in  such  matters,  888 ;  and  merely  with 
r^[ard  to  sailing  vessels,  895. 

Ballast. — Vessels  under  his  command  were  safe  in  all  weathers,  if  ballasted  to  half  the 
register,  899  ;  except  the  "  Carlisle  Castle,"  900. 

In  case  of  lighter  built  vessels  this  measui-e  might  be  inadequate ;  as  such  vessels 
are  now  on  the  increase  it  would  bo  better  that  the  ratio  of  ballast  should  be  to  the 
dead-weight  than  the  registered  tonnage,  907,  912,  914. 

Never  used  water-ballast  himself,  926 ;  subject  to  many  disadvantages,  927  > 
useful  for  steam  ships  but  not  for  sailing  vessels,  927. 

Has  thrown  his  ballast  out  before  reaching  port,  but  only  when  vessel  was  in 
absolute  safety,  927-932,  to  save  expense  of  haulage,  933. 

Maders. — Knows  no  instance  himself  of  unfair  treatment  by  owners  of  masters,  916. 

Light  Load  Line. — In  favour  of  light  load  line,  914.  Masters  still  go  on  with  old 
measurements  with  regard  to  ballast;  vessels  are  altering  and  a  load  line  should  be 
settled  by  an  expert  committee  to  meet  all  new  requirements,  915. 

Underwriters. — Underwriters  would  be  powerless  to  remedy   the  evil  as  competition 
would  prevent  them,  918-921. 
They  would  not  be  competent  to  lay  down  any  conditions,   924-951. 

Rowell,  Mr.  Herbert.    (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) 

Naval  architect — builds  tramps  and  vessels  in  Australian  and  American  trades 
1418-1420. 

Modem  ships  built  different  fi"om  older  ones. 

Shipowners  require  more  economical  ships. 

Hence  increase  of  beam  in  relation  to  length. 

And  development  of  length  in  Atlantic  bo.ats,  1421,  1496-1501. 

And  consequent  damage  to  structure  of  ship  if  light,  1421,  1449. 

Evidence  refers  to  "  intermediate  "  type  of  steamers,  1422. 

Ballast. — Modem  ships  have  small  grip  of  water,  1 426. 
And  require  more  careful  ballasting,  1427. 

Owners  have  tried  to  meet  question  by  increase  of  ballast,  1433,  1435. 
But  there  is  the  question  of  expense,  1438-1439. 
Plans  have  been  devised  to  use  extra  water  ballast,  1440-1442. 
Does  not  know  about  loss  of  life  caused  by  underballasting,  1436. 
But  has  seen  many  unmanageable  ships  on  the  Tyne,  1443. 
And  has  had  cases  of  repair,  1450. 

Docki  dues  might  suffer,   but  that  would   be  a   small   price  to  pay  for  other 
advantages   1459-1463. 

Thinks 
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Rowell,  Mr.  Herbert.     (Analysis  of  his  Evidence) — continued. 

Thinks  there  is  no  Ught  load  line  in  use  in  foreign  countries,  1464. 

Nor  is  the  Plimsoll  mark  compulsory  for  them,  1463-1470. 

Small  vessels  in  coasting  trade  would  benefit  equally  by  light  load  line,  1471-1474. 

It  would  be  most  difficult  to  adjust  in  vessels  of  tramp  class,  1484. 

And  most  easy  in  those  classed  "  intermediate,"  1491. 

Light  Load  Line.  —Ships  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to   proceed  to  sea    till  they  have 
certain  draught,  1452. 

Regulations  about  ballasting  impracticable  to  effect  this,  1454,  1457, 

Idea  of  light  load  line  to  be  encouraged,  1453. 

As   it  would  not,  like   ballasting  regulations,  lay  a  great  part  of  merchant  fleet 
idle,  1454^1458,  1475-1476. 

Though   no   doubt   a   temporary  inconvenience  just    as    deep   load    line    was, 
1477-1482. 

Tonnage  compensation  for  ballast  tanks  should  be  given  to  owners,  1453-1458. 


S 

Beaton,  Mr.  Albert  Edward.     (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) 
Civil  Engineer,  naval  architect,  etc.,  etc.,  947. 

Ballast. — Modem  ships  much  lighter  built  than  old  ones,  948,  991. 

In  order  that  their  dead-weight  carrying  capacity  may  be  as  large  as  possible,  948. 

Much  more  ballast  therefore  required  to  render  them  seaworthy,  950. 

Too  little  frequently  provided,  950. 

Lloyds  found  that  increasing  breakages  of  screw  shafts  were  due  to  vessels  leaving- 
port  underballasted,  953,  1036-1039. 

As  system  of  going  to  sea  light  could  not  be  abated,  screw  shafts  had  to  be 
enlarged,  953. 

Impossible  to  state  when  a  ship  becomes  safe  to  navigate  ;  but  should  be  in  proper 
trim  and  properly  immersed,  967. 

Ought  to  be  managed  without  compulsion,  but  it  must  be  used  if  necessary,  970, 
1054. 

Friction  might  arise  between  harbour  masters  and  owners  of  vessels  if  reduction, 
of  tonnage  were  claimed  for  larger  ballast  tanks,  972,  1080-1083. 

But  vessels  in  ballast  should  certainly  be  allowed  reduction  in  rates  and  dues, 
978. 

Foreign  ships  have  an  advantage  over  EngUsh  as  they  are  bound  by  no  regulations, 
982. 

Does  not  know  if  this  prevents  sailors  joining  them,  985. 

Knows  neither  the  comparative  loss  of  foreign  ships  from  insufficient  ballasting, 
1006. 
Nor  the  rate  of  insurance  on  them,  1007. 

But  thinks  that  any  regulations  could  be  applied  to  them,  1047. 
Underballasting  is  increasing,  not  decreasing,  as  freights  are  so  bad,  1053. 
Any  extra  regulation  might  certainly  increase  the  cost,  1054. 

Underwritings. — Might  do  something  by  making  exceptions  in  their  policies  to  ships, 
improperly  loaded,  973,  1077. 

Insurance  societies  all  hang  together  and  their  influence  covers  practically  the 
ships  sailing  all  over  the  world,  1066-1076. 

Bureau  Veritas  and  Lloyds  have  a  licence  to  fix  light  load  line,  1072. 

Light  Load  Line. — A  light  load  line  would  be  a  good  thing  if  it  could  be  arranged 
equitably  to  all  sorts  of  ships,  970. 

Would  not  be  necessary  to  consider  all  classes  of  vessels  in  fixing  it :   rule  would 
probably  act  automatically,  1004. 
It  would  fjacititate  duties  of  underwriters  and  surveyors,  1018. 
(81-  Ind.)  d  2  Masters 
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Seaton,  Mr.  Albert  Edtcard.    (Analysis  of  his  Evidence) — ccnUinued. 

Matter*. — In  his  company,  master  a  free  agent,  1005. 

Believes  that  this,  however,  is  not  always  the  case,  1005,  1008. 

Board  of  Trade, — No  surveyor  would  Uke  upon  himself  to  detain  an  improperly 
loaded  ship,  1012. 

Because  he  would  bo  personally  liable,  1013, 1014. 


'Thom}y8on,  Mr.  James.    (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) 

In  case  of  "  Sylviana  "  propeller  blades  were  stripped  oflF  by  some  object  floating 
in  the  water,  not  owing  to  racing  of  screw,  2694-2699. 

Trail,  Captain.    (Analysis  of  his  evidence.) 

Survevor  of  Board  of  Trade.  Principal  detaining  officer  in  South  Wales. 
Stationecl  at  Cardiff,  2264-2267.  Formerly  master  mariner— 21  years  at  sea,  2339- 
2341. 

Boanl  of  Trade. — Has  power  under  section  of  Act  to  detain  ships  on  account  of 
underballasting,  2268,  2275. 

Has  neither  done  it  himself,  2269. 

Or  knows  of  case  in  which  it  has  been  done,  2270. 

Has  had  no  cases  of  underballasting  reported  to  him  by  his  surveyors,  2271. 

Ships  under  their  observation  chiefly  tramps,  2273. 

Would  detain  a  ship  if  improperly  and  underballasted,  but  not  an  easy  thing  to 
decide.  2274. 

Prefers  to  warn  a  man  in  both  cases  of  over  and  under-loading,  2290-2297. 

But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  has  never  had  occasion  to,  2297-2302,  2323-2325. 

Board  of  Trade  surveyors  see  every  vessel  leaving  port  with  only  a  few  exceptions, 
2333-2338. 

Underballasting. — Does  not  think  that  large  numbers  of  ships  go  to  sea  under- 
ballasted,  2279-2280. 

Owners  too  anxious  to  make  good  passages,  2279. 

Has  never  heard,  in  conversing  with  masters,  if  their  opinion  is  in  favour  of  new 
regulations,  2281-2283,  2318-2322. 

Vessels  arriving  at  ports  under  his  observation  often  have  empty  tanks,  but  there 
is  no  danger  as  water  is  smooth,  2284-2289. 

And  surveyors  would  not  pay  attention  to  them,  2328. 

No  necessity  for  light  load  line,  as  owners  are  recognising  necessity  for  ballast  in 
new  types  of  ships,  2276,  2305-2309. 

Should  not  like  to  say  whether  improperly  ballasted  ship  is  unseaworthy,  but 
knows  that  vessels  have  made  bad  passages  from  this  cause,  2309-2314. 

A  well-ballasted  ship  always  seaworthy,  2314-2317. 


U 
Underwrit  ing. — 

Suggestions  by  several  witnesses  that  underwriters  might  stop  underballasting  by 
refusing  policies  unless  satisfied  that  vessels  were  properly  ballasted,  Seaton  973, 
1077,  Moore  120. 

This  imjwssiblc,  underwriters  not  competent  to  tell  how  a  vessel  is  ballasted, 
Robertson  924,  925 ;  and  competition  also  makes  it  impossible.  If  one  firm  refused, 
another  could  always  be  found  by  owners  of  vessel,  Robertson  918,  921 ;  other 
witnesses  asserted  that  owners  are  indifferent  to  loss  of  vessel,  because  they  are 
<'ovcred  by  insurance,  and  that  economy  is  regarded  rather  than  safety,  Reid  2619 ; 
this  not  true,  shipowners  insure  largely  by  Mutual  Underwriters'  Associations  losses 
increase  cost  of  insurance :  by  losing  a  vessel  owner  loses  part  of  business  and 
investors  liable  to  withdraw  money,  Douglas  2632 ;  it  is  to  advantage  of  owner  to 
liallast  properly  as  a  ship  quicKly  gets  bad  name  with  insurance  companies, 
Yvomnn  2516  ;  insurance  premiums  on  tramp  vessels  lessened  lately,  Yeomait,  2475. 

Insiuance 
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'  Underwriting — continued. 

Insurance  companies  have  done  their  utmost  in  publishing  "Recommendations  to 
Shipmasters,"  which  are  largely  read. 

Owners  showed  their  anxiety  to  stop  underballasting  by  co-operating  heartily, 
Douglas  2633-2634. 

Mutual  Underwriting  Associations — System  of,  explained;  advantage  to  owners  to 
have  as  few  losses  as  possible,  Bou^las  2631. 


*  W 

Walton,  Mr.  Thomias.     (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) 

Shipwright  surveyor  in  Sunderland  under  Board  of  Trade.  Not  a  detaining 
officer,  2342-2345. 

Description  of  duties,  2346-2350. 

Besides  him,  two  engineer  surveyors,  but  no  master  surveyors  in  Sunderland, 
2351-2352. 

Has  never  seen  a  vessel  arrive  obviously  underballasted,  2353. 

Owing  to  Sunderland  being  coal  port,  few  ships  go  out  in  ballast,  2354. 

Has  seen  ships  so  ballasted  that  they  might  be  unmanageable  in  a  heavy  gale. 

But  not  sufficiently  bad  to  report,  2356-2357. 

Ballast  tanks  often  emptied  before  reaching  port,  2358. 

Ships  being  built  are  being  fitted  with  deep  midship  tanks  in  addition  to  double 
bottoms,  and  even  old  ships  are  being  similarly  refitted. 

One-third  of  deadweight  generally  adopted  for  water  ballast,  2360-236S. 

Danger  arising  from  underballasting  consequently  on  the  decline,  2364,  2365, 
2426-2428. 

Has  never  had  master  complain  of  his  ship  being  underballasted,  2366. 

Ships  are  generally  ballasted  to  be  seaworthy,  2368. 

Impossible  that  an  unseaworthy  ship  should  sail  while  his  report  is  being 
considered  by  detaining  officer,  2369,  2373. 

Midship  deep  tanks  introduced  owing  to  expense  from  delayed  voyages,  not  from 
danger  to  life,  2373-2378. 

Speculative  steamers  built  without  deep  tanks  difficult  to  manage,  and  owners  are 
beginning  to  recognise  this,  2384-2388. 

Are  not  necessarily  dangerous  because  unmanageable,  2390-2391. 

Vessels  should  be  properly  ballasted ;  owners  object  to  midship  tanks,  because 
they  interfere  with  cargo ;  but  if  properly  filled,  longitudinal  bulkhead  could  be 
done  away  with,  2400. 

Has  no  recollection  of  accident  to  an  underballasted  vessel  from  his  port,  but  few 
vessels  in  ballast  go  out,  2402-2406. 

Minimum  draught  should  be  50  per  cent,  of  deep  load  draught,  and  recommenda- 
tion to  this  effect  to  owners  would  be  more  useful  than  a  line. 

Registration  societies  could  do  this,  2410,  2415,  2429-2435. 

Light  load  line  would  not  be  necessary  in  this  case ;  could  be  easily  accomplished ; 
does  not  know  if  vessels  are  ballasted  thus  now,  2416-2425. 

•  Washington   International   Maritime   Conference. — Did   not   discuss   load   lines,    but 
principally  "rule  of  the  road,"  Kendall  1363-1364. 

Williams,  Mr.  W.  A.     (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) 

Underwriter.  Member  of  Committee  of  Liverpool  Underwriters'  Association. 
Has  been  Chairman.  Also  Member  of  Committee  of  Lloyds'  Register  Classification 
Society,  2061-2062. 

■Ballast. — Well  known  that  many  vessels  are  sent  to  sea  underballasted  and  many 
accidents  consequently  take  place. 

From  1897  to  1902  sixteen  Board  of  Trade  enquiries  took  place. 

11  of  these  accidents  found  to  be  due  to  underballasting,  5  to  shifting  of  ballast. 

Number  not  large,  but  all  preventable. 

Legislation 
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WiUiams,  Mr.  W.  A.    (Analysis  of  his  Evidence)— continued. 

Legislation  theroforo  necessary,  2063-2064. 

Underwriters  powerless  to  chock  underballasting  by  insurance  policies,  as 
■oggeBted,  2077-2078. 

Competition  forbids  idea.  2078,  2079-2082. 

Lloyds'  Register  did  insist  on  strengthening  of  shafts,  2083-2086. 

But  underballasting  could  not  be  treated  in  same  way,  2087-2090. 

There  has  been  decrease  of  accidents  of  late  years,  2099. 

Rules  have  been  issued  by  Insurance  Association  warning  shipmasters  against 
evils  of  underballasting,  improper  ballasting,  etc.,  but  thev  desire  to  ingratiate  them- 
selves with  owners,  and  therefore  economise  by  underballasting,  2129. 

In  case  of  loss,  owner  insured,  2135. 

As  underballastod  vessels  make  bad  passages,  certainly  to  advantage  of  owner  to 
ballast  properly,  2134. 
But  they  run  risk  of  underballasting  as  ballast  is  expensive,  2136. 

Light  Load  Z^tw.— Underwriters  approve  of  it,  not  from  private  but  public  motives, 

2068. 

If  passed,  a  clause  should  be  inserted  providing  that  ballast  should  be  properly 
secured,  2065,  2101,  2137. 

Board  of  Trade  could  describe  the  manner. 

Otherwise  vessels  might  suffer  worse,  if  additional  ballast  was  unsecured,  2067. 

Shipowners  wish  that  any  regulations  may  be  applied  to  foreign  ships,  2068, 
2137. 

Great  injustice  has  been  done  in  this  way  by  deep  load  line,  2069. 

Would  be  more  difficult  to  fix  than  deep  load  line,  2073. 

Difficulties  not  insuperable,  2074. 

Trade  at  present  bad,  2091-2092. 

But  good  times  will  come  and  fresh  regulations  will  not  hamper  trade,  2093. 

Has  no  idea  what  expense  to  owners  they  would  cause,  2102-2104. 

Only  a  Committee  of  Experts  could  lay  down  light  load  line,  2113-2119. 

It  would  be  necessary  to  impose  a  different  line  for  summer  and  winter. 

But  no  attention  should  be  paid  to  length  of  voyages. 

Coasting  voyages  nearly  as  dangerous  as  oversea  voyages,  2126. 

Light  load  line  and  new  regulations  as  to  improper  ballasting  the  only  way  to 
minimise  mischief,  2137. 

Board  of  Trade. — Surveyors  cannot  detain  ships  under  present  Act,  2072,  2075. 

Liable  to  damages,  if  thev  stop  a  ship,  and  the  Court  finds  them  in  the  wrong, 
2072. 

Wood,  Captain  Alexander.    (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) 

Nautical  Assessor.  Appointed  by  Home  Office ;  23  years'  experience  at  sea. 
Holds  post  in  Dundee  Navigation  School,  277-280. 

Attends  Board  of  Trade  enquiries  in  England  and  Scotland. 

Composition  of  courts  of  enquiry  in  each  country,  281. 

BoiliuL — Considers  light  load  line  urgently  required. 
Masters  no  longer  large  shareholders  in  vessel. 
Ballasting  controlled  by  owners. 
Who  underballast  on  the  score  of  economy. 

Except,  while  towing,  sailing  ships  not  so  underballasted  as  steamers. 
But  when  underballasted,  are  equally  dangerous. 
Underballasted  steamers  may  go  well  till  they  meet  bad  weather. 
Hence  temptation  to  send  them  light  to  sea,  282. 
Case  of"  Sylviana  " ;  vessel  unmanageable. 
Propeller  blades  carried  away  owing  to  excessive  racing,  284. 
Any  new  regulations  should  bo  made  applicable  to  foreign  vessels,  284, 

Though 
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Wood,  Captain  Aleaxmder.     (Analysis  of  his  Evidence) — continued. 

Though  owners  were  responsible  for  ballasting  a  vessel,  no  action  taken  against 
them.     Case  of  "  Buckingham,"  285-291. 

linows  no  case  in  which  Board  of  Trade  Surveyor  has  detained  a  light  vessel,  292. 

It  would  be  a  difficult  matter. 

Many  witnesses  could  be  found  in  support  of  owners. 

As  many  ships  which  are  underballasted  make  good  passages,  293-297. 

All  vessels  ought  to  be  ballasted  to  meet  bad  weather,  298. 

There  are  great  numbers  of  underballasted  ships  at  sea,  304. 

Has  sat  probably  on  a  hundred  cases  in  10  years,  327. 

Many  cases  of  underballasting,  331. 

Can  give  no  figures,  336. 

But  imdoubted  increase  of  late  years,  334. 

Masters. — Joint  Stock  Companies  have  altered  their  position,  282,  317. 

Under  the  present  system  they  are  compelled  to  consult  owners'  wishes,  319-320. 

Or  lose  their  situation,  321. 

Owners  should  either  have  entire  responsibility,  322. 

Or  a  proper  scientific  load  line  laid  down,  323. 

If  owners  had  to  bear  risk,  masters  would  be  more  consulted,  338.  ; 

Owners  have  to  ballast  6heaply  out  of  competition,  338. 

Masters  have  as  little  power  in  foreign  as  home  ports,  340. 

And  have  practically  no  voice  in  the  matter,  339. 

Light  Load  Line. — A  difficult  question.     Board  of  Trade  inspectors  should  certainly 
have  strong  rules  to  go  by,  299. 

Board  of  Trade  should  collect  evidence  as  to  behaviour  of  ships,  300-302. 

Vessels  of  different  classes  would  have  to  be  considered,  309. 

Also  the  different  seasons  of  the  year,  310. 

It  would  be  difficult,  but  possible,  to  draw  up  suitable  regulations,  312. 

Practically  as  easy  of  achievement  as  as  deep  load  line,  350. 

Thinks  that  Lloyds'  Register  would  be  prepared  to  advise  Board  of  Trade,  352. 

Has  no  special  information  on  the  subject,  353. 

Undoubtedly  a  danger  that  it  would  relieve  owners  of  responsibility,  354. 

There  was  no  doubt  stronger  case  for  deep  load  line,  368. 

But  there  is  need  for  light  load  line  too,  358. 

Same  machinery  should  be  applicable  to  both,  360-363. 

Board  of  Trade. — Underballasted  vessels  should  be  stopped. 

A  definite  set  of  rules  for  guidance  of  inspectors  should  be  drawn  up. 
Under  present  system  they  are  afraid  to  exercise  their  powers,  325-327. 
Is  not  familiar  with  procedure  in  cases  of  detention,  342-344. 
May  be  that  surveyors  are  soon  reUeved  of  responsibility  in  matter,  345. 
Fact  remains,  that  vessels  are  not  detained,  345. 

Probable  that  master  and  surveyor  would  arrange  matters  between  them  without 
bringing  case  into  Court,  363. 

Wyatt,  Mr.  John  Shears.     (Analysis  of  his  Evidence). 

Formerly  a  master  mariner.     15  years'  experience. 

Ballast. — Evidence  as  to  stranding  of  "  Sylviana." 

Unmanageable  from  want  of  ballast. 

Obliged  to  flood  afterholds. 

Propeller  blades  stripped,  1156-1166. 

Has  .seen  numbers  of  ships  unmanageable  from  this  cause,  1259,  1260,  1263,  1307. 

Considerable  danger  in  sending  ships  to  sea  light,  1264. 

Practice  increasing  owing  to  change  in  construction  of  vessels,  1275 

Also^eat  risk  in  carrying  extra  ballast  ou  deck,  1260. 

And 
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Wyatt,  Mr.  John  Shsan.    (Analysis  of  his  Evidence)— eontlnv^. 

And  then  throwing  overboanl  to  save  haulage  in  port,  1309-1313. 
No  difficulty  in  getting  men  for  undorballasted  ships,  1281. 
Ma8ter».—has  met  many  who  droad  command  of  undorballasted  ships,  1270^1271. 
Owners  pay  no  attention  to  protests.  1269. 

Because  ship-s  generally  get  through  safe,  and  any  loss  covered  by  insurance,  1279. 
Responsibility  all  thrown  on  nia.stors,  12()8. 
Though  absolved  from  blame  by  the  Court,  1285,  1302. 
Dismissed  by  owners  of  "  Sylviana  ",  1283-1290.  1298. 
And  refiised  reference.  1287.  1301. 
Has  never  had  another  berth  on  North  Sea  Coast,  1289. 
His  not  the  only  case.  1292. 
Captains  must  toke  their  chances  in  unseaworthy  vessels,  1294. 

Light  Load  Zin*.— Would  remove  unfair  responsibility  from  masters,  1267. 
Better  than  indirect  ways  suggested.  1293. 


Teoman,  Mr.  Francis.    (Analysis  of  his  Evidence). 

Shipbroker  at  West  Hartlepool  and  manager  of  steamers,  of  large  experience 
2436-2439. 
Secretary  to  Hartlepool  Shipowners'  Society,  2440. 

Light  Load  Line. — 208  steamers  belong  to  Society.    All  cargo  boats,  2441. 

Therefore  question  of  light  load  line  of  great  interest  to  Society^  2442. 

Gave  evidence  before  Royal  Commission  on  deep  load  line,  but  certain  there  is- 
no  similar  neccessity  for  a  light  load  line,  244  k 

Would  be  like  deep  load  line  a  dead  letter  as  regards  foreign  ships,  24'48,  2479- 
2480. 

After  that  enactment  136  registered  vessels  sold  to  foreigners,  and   30  steamers, 
now  restored  in  Hartlepool,  sail  under  foreign  flags,  2449,  2482. 

Thus  considerable  dislocation  of  trade  and  loss  of  public  confidence  caused  by  it. 

Similar  state  of  things  would  follow  adoption  of  light  load  line,  2453. 

English  shipping  labours  under  disabilities  from  deep  load  line,  2508-3510. 

And  never  found  difficulty  in  getting  masters  for  his  steamers,  2514 

Greatly  to  advantage  of  owners  to  ballast  properly,  2515. 

A  ship  quickly  gets  a  bad  name  with  insurance  companies,  2516. 

Society  considers  it  impossible  to  adopt  a  permanent  and  satisfactory  minimum 
standarcl  of  loading,  2456. 

According  to  Board  of  Trade  returns  small  proportion  of  fatalities  to  steamers  in 
ballast,  2460. 

Analysis  of  accidents  to  steamers  iu  ballast,  2461-2463. 

Statistics  of  foreign  and  English  shipping,  2464,  2468. 

If  light  load   lino   were    passed,   tramps   would  be  abliged    to    take-    material 
ballast  on  short  voyages,  or  bo  adapted  to  watorballast  tanks,  2469. 
Cost  of  this  prohibitive,  2470. 

Not  necessary  for  tramps  to  be  heavily  ballasted  on  coasting  voyages,  2473-2474. 
Insurance  premiums  on  tramp  vessels  lessened  lately,  2475. 

Because  owners  have  begim  to  adapt  themselves  to  new  type  of  ship  and  new 
ballast  adequately,  2476-2479.  2486. 

Has  heard  no  wish  among  masters  for  light  load  line,  2513. 

Ballast. — Deep  tanks  not  popular  wth  owners  of  ordinary  cargo  ships  as  they  interfere 
with  carrjring  capacity,  2487. 

Has  never  heard  of  undorballasting  contributing  to  collision,  2493. 

Statistics  of  loss  of  life  in  ballasted  vessels  smaller  than  in  vessels  with  cargo, 
2495.  ^ 

Danger  to  life  from  undorballasting  small,  if  any,  2502. 

Majority  of  vessels  properly  ballasted.  2503. 


Brou/fht  from  the  Lords,    14   August   1903. 
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ORDER    OF    REFERENCE. 


Die  Martis,  24°  Februarii  1903. 
Light  Load  Line. — Moved,  That  a  Select  Committee  be  appointed  to  inquire  and  report — 

1.  Whether,  and  if  so,   to  what  extent  British  ships  are  sent   to  sea  in  an  unseaworthy 

condition  by  reason  of  their  being  insufficiently  or  improperly  ballasted  ; 

2.  Whether  any  amendment  or  amplification  of  the   present  law  is  desirabk  in  connection 

therewith  ; 

3.  If  so,  to  what  extent  any  such  alteration  of  the  law  could  be  made  equally  applicable 

tD  foreign  vessels ; 

— (The  Lord  Wolverton) ;  agreed  to ;  and  ordered  accordingly  ; 


The  Lords  following  were  named  of  the  Committee : 

Earl  Spencer. 
Viscount  Ridley. 
Lord  Muskerry. 


Lord  Wolverton 
Lord  Brassey. 
Lord  Inverclyde. 


The  Committee  to  meet  on  Thursday  next  at   Twelve   o'clock,   and  to  appoint  their  ^OA\-n 
Chairman. 


Die  Jovis,  26"  Februarii  1903. 
Light  Load  Line. — The  Lord  Shand  added  to  the  Select  Committee. 


Die  LuHie,  9"  Martii  1903. 

Light  Load  Line. — The  evidence  taken  before  the  Select  Committee  from  time  to  time  to 
be  printed,  but  no  copies  to  be  delivered  out  except  to  Members  of  the  Committee,  and  to  such 
other  persons  as  the  Committee  shall  think  fit,  until  further  order.  -  -: 


(o.a.) 


nm. 
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BY  THE  SELECT  COMMITTEE  appointed  to  Inquire  and  Report- 

1.  Whether,  and,  if  so,  to  what  extent  British  Ships  are  sent  to  Sea  in 

an  unseaworthy  condition  by  reason  of  their  being  insufficiently  or 
improperly  ballasted  ; 

2.  Whether  any  amendment   or  amplification   of  the  present  Law  is 

desirable  in  connection  therewith  ; 

3.  If  so,  to  what  extent  any  such  alteration  of  the  Law  could  be  made 

equally  applicable  to  Foreign  Vessels. 


ORDERED  TO  REPORT— 

That  the  COMMITTEE  have  met  and  considered  the  subject  referred 
to  them,  and  have  examined  many  witnesses. 

1.  The  Committee  are  informed  that  many  British  ships,  both  steamers 
and  sailing  vessels,  are  sent  to  sea  in  ballast.  Such  ships  mainly  belong  to 
the  class  of  vessels  known  as  "  Tramps,"  i.e.,  cargo  boats  trading  anywhere 
and  everywhere,  in  distinction  to  Liners  which  trade  regularly  between  two 
ports. 

2.  The  Committee  find  that  many  ship-masters  and  engineers  consider 
that  some  vessels  when  sent  to  sea  in  ballast  are  unseaworthy  because 
they  are  insufficiently  ballasted,  although  the  feeling  upon  the  subject 
seems  by  no  means  to  be  unanimous. 

3.  Several  witnes.ses  have  urged  that  ships  when  insufficiently  l)allasted  q.  joo   156   161, 
are    dangerous,  and  attribute   accidents  to  the  machinery   in   steamers  to  240, 479,  .575, 604^ 
the   fact    that    the    propellers    of    vessels   in   ballast   are   not    sufficiently  970,  1038,  1162. 
submerged,  by  reason  of  deficiency  of  ballast. 

4.  But  although  for  various  reasons  the  practice  of  sending  ships  to  sea  in  y.  1792-1793. 
ballast  seems  to  be  increasing,  the  Committee  find  from  the  evidence  which  Q-  262,  672,  688, 
they  have  received  and  from  the  Board  of  Trade  statistics  that  there  has  ?q^Q^*^g'qr^;,?fio' 
been  no  serious  loss  of  life  on  ships  in  ballast,  as  compared  with  such  loss  2253'  2495'  2502' 
in  the  case  of  vessels  sailing  with  full  cargoes,  and  that  accidents  to  the  2529'  2536'  2704! 
machinery  in  .such  ships  are  decreasing.  Q.    1830  -  1832, 

The  Committee  attribute  this  decrease  in  accidents  to  the  machinery  in  2477'        ' 
steamers  very  largely   to   the   action   taken   by   Lloyd's   Register,    on   the 
recommendation   of  a  Special  Committee  which  sat  some  three  years  ago,  Q.  952,  962, 
to  devise  means  to  prevent  the  large  number  of  breakages  to  screw  shafts 
which   were    alleged  to  be  due  to  the  under-ballasting  of  ships.     On  the 
advice  of  this  Committee,   Lloyd's  altered  their  rules  with  regard  to  the 
size  and  strength  of  propeller  shafts.      The  results  of    this  policy  seem  to 
have  been  most  satisfactory,  judging  from  the  large  decrease  in  the  number  Appendix  E. 
of  accidents  to  propellers  anU  snafts  since  1899 

The  Connnittee  are  informed  by  Mr.  Howell,  c.b.,  an  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  on  the  authority  of  statistics  q  j^,,^ 
produced,  that  of  the  total  tonnage  which  cleared  at  the  various  ports 
in  the  United  Kingdom  in  1902,  32 J  per  cent,  was  in  ballast,  as 
against  67^  per  cent,  with  cargo  ;  and  that  whereas  of  the  vessels  totally 
lost  in  the  17  vears  ending  on  the  30th  June  1901,  17  per  cent.,  as  against 
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0.  179C.  na  jKU-  cent.,  were  in  halliist ;    of  the  tonnage  totally  lost,  13  per  cent.,  as 

agjiin.st  87  jjer  cent,  wa.s  in  ballast,  and  of  the  seamen  lost,  10  per  cent,  as 

against  90  per  cent.,  were  lost  from  ships  in  ballast 
Q.  1798.  The  average  annual  number  of  seamen  lost  from  all  kinds  of  merchant 

ve.s.sels  belonging  to  the  United  Kingdom  in  the  17  years  ending  on  the 

30th  June  1902,  was  988,  and    the    average    number    of  lives  lost    from 

vessels  in  ballast  was  99. 
Q-  1*01.  During  the  last  year  there  has  been  a  decided  diminution  in  the  number  of 

lives  lost  from  vessels  in  ballast,  and  only  three  vessels  in  ballast  have  been 

mi.ssing  during  the  last  two  winters. 

5.  It  cannot,  therefore,  be  said  to  be  proved  that  vessels  in  large  numbers 
are    linseaworthy  because   wanting    in   ballast.     While    such   vessels    are 
Q.  1804  undoubtedly  difficult  to  manage  in  rough  weather,  the  number  of  accidents 

seems  to  be  smaller  in  proportion  than  to  ships  in  cargo. 

Q.  96,  429,  745,      (}.  Several  witnesses  have  pointed  out  that  many  accidents  are  caused  by 

928   1260    1309   ^^^  improper    ballasting    of   ships.      They   have  called  attention  to   the 

152*2,  1570  2064!  '1''^"^^''^  caused,  first,  by  not  securing  loose  ballast  in  the  hold,  and  secondly, 

2099^  2101.'  b\-  a  practice  that   prevails  of  throwing   overboard  loose  ballast   which  is 

taken  on  board  to  make  up  for  insufficient  under-deck  ballast,  and  is  kept 

on   deck.     Such  loose  ballast   is   often  thrown  overboard  before  the  ship 

arrives  in  port.     The  object  of  this  practice  is  to  prevent  any  unnecessary 

delay  in  the  taking  in  of  cargo. 

The  Committee,  in  view  of  the  evidence  which  they  have  received  with 
regard  to  the  danger  caused  by  the  shifting  of  under-deck  ballast,  recommend 
that  regulations  as  to  secruing  ballast  should  be  drawn  up  and  enforced  by 
the  Board  of  Trade.     They  also   deprecate  most  strongly  the  practice  of 

Q  ■^i,j^  throwing  over  ballast  before  a  vessel  arrives  at  her  destination,  and  would 

advise  the  Board  of  Trade  to  issue  a  Avarning,  not  only  to  shipmasters,  but 

Q.  282,  299  369,  fils<>  to  shipowners  who  give  orders  to  this  effect. 

387,     523,     72o! 

Q?l'  lofi?'  ^Vi.l'  "■  ^^^^y  witnesses  have  urged  the  desirability  for  the  definition  by  the 

145*3  1538  1558*  I-^gislature  of  what  constitutes  sufficient  ballast,  and  have  pointed  out  that 

I612!  I73i',  n&i,  the  establishment  of  a  compulsor}^  Light  Load  Line,  on  the  analogy  of  the 

2059,  2077,  2131,  Load  Line,  would  be  the  best  method  of  effecting  this  pm'pose. 

2137,  2142,  2158. 

Q.  347,  429,  458,  8.  Such  a  line  could  no  doubt  be  fixed  upon  vessels,  but  it  would  be  a 
1003-1004  16.5'^  matter  of  considerable  difficulty  to  decide  upon,  as  the  line  would  naturally 
1855,  2456,  253'j!  ^^^^e  to  vary  upon  different  types  of  ships.     Consideration  would  also  have 

to  lie  given  to  the  length  of  the  voyage  and  to  the  trade  upon  which  a  vessel 

was  engaged. 

The  Committee  would  also  point  out  that  a  Light  Load  Line,  although  it 
ti.  71-72.  might  prevent  the  insufficient  loading  of  a  ship,  would  be  no  real  protection 

against  improper  loading. 

^284,  1042,  9.  The  advocates  of  a  Light  Load  Line  have  laid  stress  upon  the  point 
1769*  2068*  '>i2o'  '^^'^^  if  such  a  line  is  made  compulsory  on  British  shipping,  it  must  be  applied 
2160I  2538!  "  "  '  t'<iually  to  foreign  ships. 

10.  It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that,  although  Board  of  Trade 
Surveyors  can  prevent  foreign  ships  sailing  from  British  ports  if  they  appear 
to  be  too  heayily  laden,  the  regulation  with  regard  to  the  marking  of  the  Deep 

]1^>59'^''W)1  ^"mr"  ^^^'^  ^^^^  ^''^^^  ^^^  ^PPb'  to  foreign  vessels,  and  it  would,  therefore,  be 
2479!'     '"    '    extremely  difficult  under  existing  conditions  to  compel  foreigners  to  adopt  a 
Light  Load  Line. 

ti,  1600,  1943,  The  Committee  feel  that  it  would  be  unwise  to  put  any  further  legislative 
2093,  2709.  restrictions  upon  British  ships  which  coidd  not  equally  be  applied  to  foreign 

vessels,   unless  it  could   be  proved  that  such  restrictions  were  absolutely 

necessary  for  the  safeguarding  of  Inunan  life. 

Q._  972,  1453,  11.  It  has  been  suggested  that  .some  advantage  might  be  given  in  the  way  of 
'*'*'•  reduction  of  tonnage  to  owners  of  vessels  who  allow  more  space  for  efficient 

o  '>03'  '^•)2        ^''iter  balla:?ting  in  their  ships.     Such  special  reduction   in  tonnage  could 
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not  be  effected  without  legislation.  The  Committee  consider  that  the 
suggestion  is  open  to  various  difficulties  and  objections,  and  are  not 
prepared  to  recommend  its  adoption. 

12.  It  has  been  proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Committee  that  the  large  Q-  P]^'    J433, 
majority  of  shipowners' are  alive  to  the  necessity  of  properly  ballasting  their  J^ye'  2307*  ^383* 
.ships  in  order  to  insure  their  making  speedy  voyages.     It  has  been  stated  in  2400!  2478^  2515' 
evidence  without  much   difference   of  opinion   that   modern   freight   ships,  2635, 2707. 
owing   to  changes  in  build,  size,  and  material,  require  more  ballast  than 

vessels  of  an  older  type.     The  Committee  are  of  opinion  that  shipbuilders  Q-  1'^^'  ^''O,  588, 
and  naval  architects  are  aware  of  this  fact  and  fully  realise  the  importance  ,gg;        '         ' 
of  allowing  increased  space  for  water  ballast  in  the  modern  type  of  steamer 
to  secure  stability  when  the  vessel  has  no  cargo  on  board. 

13.  The  Committee  are  therefore  unable  to  recommend  the  adoption  of  a 
Light  Load  Line,  because  in  their  opinion  there  has  been  no  loss  of  life,  such 
as  was  proved  to  exist  when  the  Deep  Load  Line  became  law,  sufficient 
to  justify  legislation  of  this  restrictive  character  which  would  of  necessity 
press  hardly  upon  shipowners. 

14.  It  has  been  pointed  out  that  the  Board  of  Trade  Detaining  officers,  ^^i^^'^I^^'  i^^' 
although  they  frequently  warn  owners  and  masters  whose  vessels  appear  to  324'  345'  399' 
be  improperly  or  insufficiently  ballasted,  have  never  actually  detained  ships  420,'  463*,  491* 
sailing  in  ballast.  A  doubt  has  in  consequence  arisen  as  to  whether  the  799,  1012-1013, 
Board  of  Trade,  under  the  provisions  of  the  Merchant  Shipping  Act,  have  j^**'  i^lf?"!^,!' 
the  right  to  detain  vessels  when  insufficiently  ballasted.  ^785*  2737'  2072' 

2274^  2300[  2373! 

15.  The  Committee,  however,  consider  that  the  Board  of  Trade  have  2422. 
power  under  the  Merchant  Shipping  Act  to  detain  any  British  br  foreign 
vessel  from  sailing  in  an  unsafe  condition.  The  Committee  have  received 
important  evidence  from  Mr.  W.  J.  Howell,  c.b.,  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  and  Chief  of  the  Marine  Department,  and  find  that  the 
Board,  whilst  strongly  opposed  to  any  fresh  legislation  at  the  present  time, 
believing  that  the  evil  of  underballasting  is  being  done  away  with,  yet 
consider  that  it  is  possible  to  make  further  improvements  in  the  ballasting 

of  ships. 

The  Committee  therefore  confidently  rely  upon  the  Board  of  Trade  to  use 
the  powers  already  conferred  upon  them  by  Parliament  to  prevent  the 
improper  or  insufficient  ballasting  of  ships.  It  will  be  the  duty  of  the 
Board  to  apply  at  once  to  Parliament  if  at  any  future  date  they  consider 
any  extension  of  their  powers  necessary  in  the  public  interest. 

22  Mav  1903. 
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LORDS  PKESENT,  AND  MINUTES  OF  PROCEEDINGS  AT  EACH 
SITTING  OF  THE  COMMITTEE. 


Die  Jovis,  26°  Febrnarii  1903. 


PRESENT : 


Earl  Spencer. 
Viscount  Ridley. 
Lord  Muskerrj'. 
Lord  Wolverton. 


Lord  Brassey. 
Lord  Shand. 
Lord  Inverclvde. 


The  Order  of  Reference  is  read. 

It  is  moved,  That  the  Earl  Spencer  do  take  the  Chair. 

The  same  is  agreed  to. 

It  is  moved,  That  this  Committee  be  an  open  one. 

The  same  is  agreed  to. 

The  Course  of  Proceedings  is  considered. 

Ordered,  That  the  Committee  be  adjourned  till  Monday,  the  9th  o\  March,  at  Twelve  o'clock. 


Die  Lunce,  9"'  Martii  1903. 


PRESENT : 


Viscount  Ridley. 
Lord  Muskerry. 
Lord  Wolverton. 


Lord  Brassey. 
Lord  Shand. 
Lord  Inverclyde. 

Tlie  Earl  Spencer  in  the  Chair 


The  Order  of  Adjournment  is  read. 

The  Proceedings  of  the  26th  of  February  are  read. 

The  following  Witnesses  are  called  in,  and  examined,  viz. :  Mr.  Thomas  Wan-en  Moore,  Mr. 
Alexander  Allen  Miller,  Captain  Richard  David  Roberts,  Captain  Alexander  Wood,  and  Captain 
Sinclair  Laatit  (vide  the  Evidence). 

Ordered,  That  the  Committee  be  adjourned  till  To-morrow,  at  Twelve  o'clock-. 


Die  Martin,  10"  Martii  1903. 


PRESENT:    ■» 


Lord  Muskerry. 
Lord  Wolverton. 
Lord  Brassey.  I 


Lord  Shand. 
Lord  Inverclyde. 


The  Earl  Spencer  in  the  Chair. 

The  Order  of  Adjournment  is  read. 

The  Proceedings  of  yesterday  are  read. 

The  following  Witnesses  are  called  in,  and  examined,  viz. :  Read-Admiral  G.  T.  E.  Boyes, 
Captain  Alexander  Greig  Noble,  Mr.  Edward  Catmore  Chaston,  Mr.  David  Clement,  Oapitain 
Joneph  Alfred  Ditchburn,  and  Captain  Jameson  Robertson.     {Vide  the  Evidence.)        \::w"'"'l 

Ordered,  That  the  Committee  be  adjourned  till  To-morrow,  at  Twelve  o'clock.  '■ 
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PROCEEDINGS   OF  THE 


Die  Mernii-ii,  11"  Martu  1903. 


PRESENT  : 


Viscount  Ridley. 
Lord  Muskerry. 
Lord  Wolverton. 


Lord  Shand. 
Lord  Inverclyde. 


The  Earl  Spencer  in  the  Chair. 


The  Order  of  Adjournment  is  read. 

The  Proceedings  of  yesterday  are  read. 

The  foUowins;  Witnesses  are  called  in,  and  examined,  viz. :  Mr.  Albert  Edward  Seaton,  M.i.c.E., 
Captain  Henry  Lewis  Beynon,  Mr.  George  F.  Mason,  Mr.  A.  J.  Maunder,  and  Mr.  John  Shears 
WyaU.    ( Vide  the  Evidence.) 

Ordered,  That  the  Committee  be  adjourned  till  To-morrow,  at  Twelve  o'clock. 


Die  J  Otis,  12°  Martii  1903. 


1>RE,SENT : 


Viscount  Ridley. 
Lord  Muskerry. 
Lord  Wolverton. 


Lord  Brassey. 
Lord  Shand. 
Lord  Inverclyde. 

The  Earl  Spencer  in  the  Chair. 


The  Order  of  Adjournment  is  read. 

The  Proceedings  of  yesterday  are  read. 

The  following  Witnesses  are  called  in,  and  examined,  viz. :  Captain  Thomas  George  Kendall, 
Mr.  Herbert  Rnwdl,  Captain  William  Erskine,  Mr.  A.  McGlashan,  Captain  Andrew  Cunninghame, 
and  Captain  William  G.  Melville.    (Vide  the  Evidence.) 

Ordered,  That  the  Committee  be  adjourned  till  Monday  next,  at  Twelve  o'clock. 


Die  Liince,    16"  Martii   1903. 


present : 


Viscount  Ridley. 
Lord  Muskerry. 
Lord  Wolverton. 


Lord  Brassey. 
Lord  Shand. 
Lord  Inverclyde. 

The  Earl  Spencer  in  the  Chair. 


The  Order  of  Adjournment  is  read. 

The  Proceedings  of  Thursday  last  are  read. 

The  following  Witnesses  are  called  iu,  and  examined,  viz. :  Mr.  Walter  J.  Howell,  C.B.,  the  Most 
Honourable  the  Mirquess  of  Gra/ia/Ti,  Mr.  W.  A.  TfiMuiw?,  and  Captain  David  Mills.  (Vide  the 
Evidence.)  c. 

Ordered,  That  the  Committee  be  adjourned  till  Tuesday,  the  24th  of,  March,  at  Twelve  o'clock. 


SELECT   COMMITTEE    OK    LIGHT   LOAD    LINE. 
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Die  Marti s,  24"  Martii  1903. 


PRESENT : 


Viscount  Ridley. 
Lord  Muskerry. 
Lord  Wolverton. 


Lord.  Brassey 
Lord  Shand. 
Lord  Inverclyde. 


The  Earl  Spencer  in  the  Chair. 


The  Order  of  Adjournment  is  read. 

The  Proceedings  of  the  16th  of  March  are  read. 

The  following  Witnesses  are  called  in,  and  examined,  viz. :  Sir  Jarries  Lyle  Mackay,  O.C.M.G., 
K.C.I.E.,  Captain  Trail,  Mr.  Thovias  Walton,  Mr.  Francis  Yeoman,  Mr.  John  Fenivick  Fenwick, 
Captain  Arthur  Clement  Cooke,  Captain  Robert  James  Gilchrist,  Captain  George  Webster  Jinenan, 
Captain  Barter,  and  Captain  Monro  Reid.     {Vide  the  Evidence.) 

Ordered,  That  the  Committee  be  adjourned  till  Thursday  next,  at  Twelve  o'clock. 


Die  Jovis,  26"  Martii  1903. 


PRESENT : 


Lord  Muskerry. 
Lord  Wolverton. 
Lord  Brassey. 


Lord  Shand. 
Lord  Inverclyde. 


The  Earl  Spencer  in  the  Chair. 


The  Order  of  Adjournment  is  read. 

The  Proceedings  of  Tuesday  last  are  read. 

The  following  Witnesses  are  called  in,  and  examined,  viz. :  Mr.  Alfred  Stephen  Collard, 
Mr.  Robert  Richardson  Douylas,  Mr.  Richard  Stephenson  Middleton,  Mr.  James  Thompson,  Mr.  /. 
Smith  Park,  and  Mr.  Ernest  Cooke.     ( Vide  the  Evidence.) 

The  Chairman  is  requested  to  prepare  a  Draft  Report. 

Ordered,  That  the  Committee  be  adjourned  till  Tuesday,  the  19th  of  May,  at  Twelve  o'clock. 


Die  Martis,  19°  Maii  1903. 


PRESENT : 


\ 


Viscount  Ridley. 
Lord  Muskerry. 
Lord  Wolverton. 


Lord  Brassey. 
Lord  Shaud. 


The  Earl  Spencer  in  the  Chair. 


The  Order  of  Adjournment  is  read. 
The  Proceedings  of  the  26th  of  March  last  are  read. 
A  Draft  Report  is  laid  before  the  Committee,  and  is  read  as  follows  :— 
That  the  Committee  have  met  and  considered   the  subject   referred   to  them,  and   have 
examined  many  witnesses. 

(0.3.)  b  2 


xn  PKOCEEUINUS  OK  THE 

•  1.  The  e'oimnittee  are  infonnwl  tliat  inunv  British  ships,  both  steamers  and  sailing  v^^ssels, 
are  sent  to  sea  in  l»all«st.  Such  ships  mainly  befong  to  the  class  of  vessels  known  as  •  Tramps,'  i.e., 
cargo  boats  tiiuling  anywhere  and  everywhere,  in  distinction  to  Liners  which  trade  regularly 
between  two  ports. 

"  2.  The  Committee  find  that  many  ship-masters  and  en^neers  consider  that  vessels  when  sent 
to  seji  in  ballast  are  unseaworthy,  although  the  feeling  upon  the  subject  seems  by  no  means  to  be 
unanimous. 

Q.  100, 106, 161, -240,         "3.  Several  witnesses  have  urged  that  ships  when  insufficiently  ballasted  are  dangerous,  and 
1038,  ne-'  ***'  ^'*'  at'tribute  accidents  to  the  machinery  in  steiuners  to  the  fact  that  the  propellers  of  vessels  in  ballast 
are  not  sufficiently  submergcfl. 

y.  17R2-1793.  '•  k  But  although  for  various  reasons  the  practice  of  sending  ships  to  sea  in  ballast  seems 

y.  et>.',6"2,688,786,  to  \)q  increasing,  the  Committee  find  from  the  evidence  which  they  have  received  and  from  the 
t'096,"''2l^'  ^aiBoftrd  of  Trade  statistics,  that  there  has  been  no  serious  loss  of  life  on  ships  in  ballast,  and  rhiit 
iH%\    2502,    2629,  accidents  to  the  inachinerj'  in  such  ships  are  decreasing. 

Q.  is.T0-r832,  1939,  "  The  Committee  attribute  this  decrease  in  accidents  to  the  machinery  in  steamers  very  largely 

2169,  2176, 2477.    *  to  the  action  tixken  by  Lloyd's  Register,  on  the  recommendation  of  a  Special  Committee  which  sivt 

Q.  9fi-'  962  some  three  years  ago,  to  devise  means  to  prevent  the  large  number  of  breakages  to  screw  shafts 

"*  which  were  alleged  to  be  due  to  the  imdcr-ballasting  of  snips.     On  the  advice  of  this  Committee.' 

Lloyd's  altered  their  rules  with  regard  to  the  size  and  strength  of  propeller  shafts.  The  results  of 
Appendix  E  ^^^^  policy  seem  to  have  been  most  satisfactory,  judging  from  the  large  decrease  in  the  number  of 

accidents  to  propellers  and  shafts  since  1899. 

"  The  Conunittee  are  informed  that  of  the  totjil  tonnage  which  cleared  at  the  various  ports  in 
Q.  1794.  the  United  Kingdom  in   1902,  32i  per  cent,  was  in  ballast,  as  against  67i  per  cent,  witn  cargo. 

Whereas  of  the  vessels  tot^illy  lost  in  the  17  years  ending  on  the  30th  June,  1901,  17  per  cent.,  as 
g  ,-gg^  against  83  per  cent.,  were  in  ballast ;    of  the  tonnage  totally  lost,  13  per  cent.,  as  again.st  87  per 

cent.,  was  in  ballast,  and  of  the  seamen  lost,  10  per  cent.,  as  against  90  per  cent.,  were  lost  from 

ships  in  ballast. 

Q.  1798.  "  'I'he  average  annual  number  of  seamen  lost  from  all  kinds  of  merchant  vessels  belonging  to 

the  United  Kingdom  in  the  17  years  ending  on  the  30th  June,  1902,  was  988,  and  the  average 
number  of  lives  Tost  from  vessels  in  ballast  was  only  99. 

Q.  isoi.  "During  the  last  year  there  has  been  a  decided  diminution  in  the  number  of  lives  lost  from 

vessels  in  ballast,  and  only  three  vessels  in  ballast  have  been  missing  during  the  last  two  winters. 

"  5.  It  is  impossible,  therefore,  to  say  that  vessels  in  this  condition  are  unseaworthy,  as  although 
they  are  undoubtedly  difficult  to  manage  in  rough  weather,  the  number  of  accidents  to  them  seems 
Q.  1804.  to  be  really  smaller  in  proportion  than  to  ships  in  cargo. 

(J  •»  429  74'"  -89  ^"  ^^^^^^^  witnesses  have  pointed  out   that   more  accidents  are  caused  by  the  improper 

8:io,  8i>3,  928,  'i26o]  ballasting  of  ships  than  by  insufficient  ballasting,  and  have  called  attention  to  the  practice  that 
1309,    1522,     1571),  prevails  of  taking  in  loose  ballast  which  is  left  on  deck  in  order  that  it  may  more  easily  be  thrown 
2064, 2099,  2101.       overboard  before  the  ship  arrives  in  the  port  at  which  she  is  to  take  in  cargo.     The  object  of  this 
practice  is  to  prevent  any  delay  in  the  taking  in  of  cargo. 

"  7.  The  Committee,  in  view  of  the  evidence  which  they  have  received,  deprecate  most  strongly 

the  practice  of  throwing  over  ballast  before  a  vessel  arrives  at  her  destination,  and  are  of  opinion 

that,  as  there  is  always  danger  of  such  loose  ballast  shifting,  Board  of  Trade  Surveyors  cannot  be 

too  careful  in  exercising  their  power  of  detaining  ships  upon  which  the  ballast  is  not   properly 

Q.  128.  secured. 

/\     OW'J    'XMl    IKO     Ifi" 

,'SS.  ?20,  754, '  779^  "  8.  Many  witnesses  have  urged  the  desirability  for  the  definition  by  the  Legislature  of  what 

87-.',  !ii4,  j267,  1343,  constitutes  sufficient  ballast,  and  have  pointed  out  that  the  establishment  of  a  compulsory  Light 
161'      1731*    1761'  ^^^^  Line,  on  the  analogy  of  the  Load  Line,  would  be  the  best  method  of  effecting  thi^  purpose. 
20r.rt;      2077,    213l| 

213,.  2142, 2158.  «9   Such  a  line  could  no  doubt  be  fixed  upon  vessels,  but  it  would  be  a  matter  of  coiisider- 

M«-^^»"i"f^U)03^i004'  '^^^^  difficulty  to  decide  upon,  as  the  line  would  naturally  have  to  vary  upon  different  types  of 
}cri->,  i'855,  2466!  ^hips.  Consideration  would  also  have  to  be  given  to  the  length  of  the  voyage  and  to  the  trade 
25:!9.  '  upon  which  a  vessel  was  engaged. 

"  The  Conunittee  would  also  point  out  that  a  Light  Load  Line,  although  it  might  prevent  the 
g.  71  72.  insufficient  loading  of  a  ship,  would  be  no  real  protection  against  improper  loading. 

.>  I   wu'j   1410  "  ^^"  '^^  advocates  of  a  Light  Load  Line  have  laid  stress  upon  the  point  that  if  such  a  line  is 

158<T,''  'i64i,"'  1769*,  "I'lde  compulsory  on  British  shipping,  it  must  be  applied  equally  to  foreign  ships. 

2(X;h',     2120,     2I60', 

25:is.  "11.  It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  although  Board  of  Trade  Surveyors  can  prevent 

foreign  ships  sailing  from  British  ports  if  they  appear  to  be  too  heavily  laden,  the  regulation  with 
regara  to  the  marking  of  the  Deeji  Load  Line  does  not  apply  to  foreign  vessels,  and  it  would,  therefore, 

Q.  1940,  19-J.5-1959,  be  extremely  difficult  under  existing  conditions  to  comnel  foreigners  to  adopt  a  Light  Load  Line. 

2(Kll,  2187, 2479.  "^  -  '^  ... 

"  The  Committee  feel  that  it  would  be  unwise  to  put  any  further  legislative  restrictions  upon 

y.  itXjO,  1943,  2093,  British  ships  which  could  not  equally  be  applied  to  foreign  vessels,  unless  it  could  be  proved  tnat 

2"'^-  such  restrictions  were  absolutely  necessary  for  the  safeguarding  of  human  life. 
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■     "12.  It  has  been  suggested  that  some  advanta,ge  might  be  given  in  the  way  of  reduction  of  Q.  972, 1453, 1875 
tonnage  to  owners  of  vessels  who  allow  more  space  for  efficient  water  ballasting   in  their  ships. 
Such  special  reduction  in   tonnage  tjould  not   be  effected  without  legislation.     The  Committee  Q-  ;*>37, 2«)S2. 
consider  that  the  suggestion  is  open  to  various  difficulties  and  objections,  and  are  not  prepared  to 
recommend  its  adoption. 

•'  13.  It  has  been  proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Conmiittee  that  the  large  majority  ofQ-  ii7r>,  143:J,  li) 
shipowners  are  alive  to  the  necessity  of  properly  ballasting  their  ships  in  order  to  insure  their  o'^'  ■^^'  |f" 
malking  speedy  voyages.  It  has  been  stated  m  evidence,  without  nnicn  difference  of  opinion,  that  2478^  2515,  -it 
modern  freight  ships,  owing  to  changes  in  build,  size,  and  material,  require  more  oallast  than  2707! 
vessels  of  an  older  type.  The  Committee  are  of  opinion  that  engineers  are  aware  of  this  fact  and  q.  lyg  370  r^  j 
fully  realise  the  importance  of  allowing  increased  space  for  water  ballast  in  the  modern  type  of  96«,  1171, 1'eei.' 
steamer  to  secure  stability  when  the  vessel  has  no  cargo  on  board. 

"  14.  The  Committee  are  therefore  unable  to  recommend  the  adoption  of  a  Light  Load  Line, 
because  in  their  opinion  there  has  been  no  loss  of  life,  such  as  was  proved  to  exist  when  the 
Deep  Load  Line  became  law,  sufficient  to  justify  legislation  of  this  restrictive  character  which 
would  of  neces-sity  press  hardly  upon  shipowners. 

"  15.  It  has  been  pointed  out  that  the  Board  of  Trade  Detaining  officers  have  never  detained  Q-  165,  i«8,-J33,i 
ships  sailing  in  ballast.  A  doubt  has  in  consequence  arisen  as  to  whether  the  Board  of  Trade,  |^'  |^'  ^  ; 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Merchant  Shipping  Act,  have  the  right  to  detain  vessels  when  799)  lola-ioi.sj: 
insufficientlv  ballasted.  LSoO- i:«4,     1; 

"  1614,      1623,      r 

"  16.  The  Committee  consider  that  it  has  been  conclusively  proved  to  them  that  the  Board  of  2300' 2373' 3t22. 
Trade  have  ample  power  under  the  Merchant  Shipping  Act  to  detain  any  British  or  foreign  vessel 
from  sailing  in  an  unsafe  condition.  The  Committee  have  received  important  evidence  from  Mr. 
W.  J.  HoweU,  C.B.,  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Trade  and  Chief  of  the  Marine  Department, 
and  find  that  the  Board,  whilst  strongly  opposed  to  any  fresh  legislation  at  the  present  time, 
because  they  believe  that  the  evil  of  underballiisting  is  being  done  away  with,  yet  admit  that  it  is 
possible  to  make  further  improvements  in  the  ballasting  of  ships. 

"  The  Committee  therefore  confidently  rely  upon  the  Board  of  Trade  to  use  the  powers  already 
conferred  upon  them  by  Parliament  to  prevent  the  improper  or  insufficient  ballasting  of  ships,  and 
to  apply  at  once  to  Parliament  if  at  any  future  date  they  consider  any  extension  of  their  powers 
necessary  in  the  public  interest." 

The  said  Report  is  considered. 

Ordered,  That  the  Committee  be  adjournetl  till  Friday  next,  at  Twelve  o'clock. 


Die  Veneris,  22°  Maii  190:J. 


Viscount  Ridley. 
Lord  Muskerry. 
Lord  Wolverton. 


PRESENT : 

Lord  Brassey. 
Lord  Shand. 
Lord  Inverclyde. 

The  Earl  Spencer  in  the  Chair. 


The  Order  of  Adjournment  is  read. 

The  Proceedings  of  Tuesday  last  are  read. 

The  Draft  Report  is  further  considered. 

Paragraph  1  is  read. 

It  is  moved  by  the  Lord  Muskerry  to  add  at  the  end  of  the  paragraph :  "  That  such  vessels 
forming  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  ships  of  the  British  Merchant  Service  great  importance 
jnust  be  attached  to  their  being  seaworthy  whilst  in  ballast." 


On  Question  :- 


Content  (1). 
Lord  Muskerry. 


Not  Contents  (6). 

Earl  Spencer. 
Viscount  Ridley. 
Lord  Wolverton. 
Lord  Brassey. 
Lord  Shand. 
Lord  Inverclyde 


It  is  resolved  in  the  negative. 
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Paragraph  1  is  again  read,  and  agreed  to. 

Paragraph  2  is  read. 

It  is  niovwl  by  the  Lord  Sliavd  to  leave  out  "  many,"  in  line  1  of  the  parngiaph,  and  to  insert 
'  a  number  of."  • 


On  Question  :- 


Contents  (2). 

Tjord  MuskoiT}'. 
Lord  Shand. 


Not  Contents  (5>. 

Earl  Spencer. 
Viscount  Eidlcy. 
Lord  Wolverton. 
Lord  Brassey. 
Lord  Inverclyde. 


It  is  resolved  in  the  negative. 

It  is  moved  by  the  Viscount  Ridley  after  "  that,"  in  line  2  of  the  paragraph,  to  insert  "  some." 

On  Question : — 

Contents  (4).  Not  Contents  (3). 

Viscount  Ridley.  Earl  Spencer. 

Lord  Wolverton.  Lord  Muskerry. 

Lord  Brassey.  ""  Lord  Shand. 

Lord  Inverclyde. 

It  is  resolved  in  the  affi.i'viative. 

It  is  moved  by  the  Lord  Shand,  after  "  unseaworthy,"  in  line  2  of  the  paragraph,  to  insert. 
"  because  they  are  insufficiently  ballasted." 

The  same  is  agreed  to. 

Paragraph  2  is  postponed. 

Paragraph  3  is  read. 

An  Amendment  is  made. 

It  is  moved  by  the  Lord  Muskerry  to  leave  out  paragi-aphs  ^  and  3,  and  to  insert  the  following 
new  paragraph,  viz. :  "  The  Committee  find  that  shipbuilders,  naval  architects,  shipmasters  and 
officers,  engineer,  &c.,  and  all  the  nautical  assessors  who  have  appeared  before  them,  consider  that 
vessels  sent  to  sea  insufficiently  ballasted  are  unsea worthy  through  being  unmanageable  in  bad 
weather.  The  opinions  of  over  ten  thousand  members  constituting  the  Merchant  Service  Guild 
and  of  two  other  laigc  societies  who  desired  to  give  evidence,  are  unanimous  as  to  the  prevalence 
of  insufficient  ballasting  and  the  dangers  arising  therefrom.  The  isolated  opinions  of  two  or  three 
individual  ship  masters  who  appeared  to  oppose  the  Light  Load  Line  cannot  bear  weight  with  the 
Committee  against  such  evidence.  It  may  also  be  added  that  Sir  James  Mackav,  the  principal 
representative  of  the  shipowners,  states  that  there  is  no  doubt  that  if  a  ship  is  under-ballasted  she 
wul  be  unsafe." 

On  Question:  — 


Content  (1). 
Lord  Muskerry. 


Not  Contents  (6). 

Earl  Spencer. 
Viscount  Ridley. 
Lord  Wolverton. 
Lord  Brassey. 
Lord  Shand. 
Lord  Inverclyde. 

It  is  resolved  in  the  negative. 

Paragraphs  2  and  3,  as  amended,  are  again  read,  and  agreed  to. 

Paragraph  4  is  read. 

It  is  moved  by  the  Lord  Shand,  in  line  4  of  the  paragraph,  after  "  ballast "  to  insert   "  as. 
compared  with  sucti  loss  in  the  case  of  vessels  sailing  with  full  cargoes." 

The  same  is  agreed  to. 

Further  Amendments  are  made. 

It  is  moved  by  the  Lord  Muskerry  to  leave  out  the  paragraph  and  to  insert  the  following 
new  paragraph,  viz. : 

"  The  Committee  find  that  the  practice  of  sending  ships  to  sea  in  ballast  is  increasing,  and 
from  the  evidence  they  have  received  from  the  Board  ot  Trade,  it  is  stated  that  during  the  past 
11  years  the  question  of  insufficient  or  improper  ballasting  has  been  raised  at  34  formaF investiga- 
tions and  Courts  of  Inquiry  by  the  Board  of  Trade  into  Shipping  disasters,  and  in  15  cases  the= 
vessels  were  pronounced  insufficiently  ballasted. 
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"  From  evidence  submitted  by  Mr.  Moore,  the  representative  of  the  Merchant  Service  Guild, 
based  on  Board  of  Trade  Returns,  the  Committee  find  that  in  the  past  three  years  no  less  than  15 
vessels  have  been  found  at  these  formal  investigations  or  other  legally  constituted  Inquiry  Courts 
to  have  been  insufficiently  or_  improperly  ballasted,  or  both.  Mr.  Williams,  representing  the 
Liverpool  Underwriters'  Association,  gives  much  evidence  as  to  loss  of  life  from  ships  in  ballast, 
Aiid  furnishes  a  list  based  on  official  Returns  of  accidents  during  the  last  six  years.  Reference 
has  also  been  made  by  witnesses  to  the  statement  in  certain  Regulations  issued  by  th6  Marine 
Mutual  Assurance  Associations  of  the  United  Kingdom,  where  reference  is  made  to  '  the  continued 
serious  loss  of  life  and  property  on  ballast  passages.'  We  find  that  the  Board  of  Trade  have  not 
produced  in  their  Appendix  the  cases  of  the  s.s.  '  Ethiopia,'  the  s  s.  '  Kaisari '  (23  lives  lost),  the 
S..S. 'Ashmore,' the  s.s.  '  Kildona,' and  the  S.S.  "  Buckingham,' from  whic" 


reliance  on  the  information  furnished  in  this  Appendix. 


which  we  are  unable  to  place  full 


"  From  the  Tables  in  the  Appendix  supplied  by  Mr.  Howell,  we  find  that  a  great  number  of 
•casualties  enumerated  affect  vessels  which,  being  below  80  tons  register,  would  be  outside  the 
sphere  of  a  li^ht  load  line.  In  Table  3  no  less  than  2.5  out  of  45  vessels  are  really  not  affected. 
From  this  Table  the  Committee  find  that  the  '  Zanetta  "  whilst  in  ballast  was  in  an  unmanageable 
•condition  during  bad  weather,  a  preliminary  Inquiry  only  being  held. 

"  In  Table  No.  4  supplied  by  Mr.  Howell  it  appears  that  19  of  the  vessels  would  be  affected. 
Froiu  the  Reports  of  the  Preliminary  Inquiries  and  formal  investigations  it  is  evident  that  during 
the  past  eight  months  three  of  these  vessels  were  in  an  unmanageable  condition  whilst  in  light 
trim  ('  Daisy,'  '  Buckingham,'  '  The  Viscount '),  or  15  per  cent,  of  the  accidents,  were  over  and  above 
those  due  to  the  ordinaiy  perils  of  the  sea. 

"  According  to  Table  5  of  sliaft  failures,  and  eliminating  those  vessels  not  affected,  the  propor- 
tion of  shaft  failures  to  ballasted  vessels  is  8  per  cent,  greater  than  to  loaded  vessels. 

■'  We  have  accepted  Mr.  Howell's  statement  and  figures  as  to  one  out  of  every  three  vessels 
-entered  and  cleared  in  the  United  Kingdom  being  in  ballast,  but  it  is  evident  from  Table  1  of  his 
Appendix  that  in  regard  to  foreign-going  vessels  which  are  chiefly  affected,  the  proportion  is  by  no 
means  so  large,  and  consequently  the  excess  percentages  of  accidents  to  vessels  in  ballast  which  wc 
have  deduced  from  Mr.  Howell's  Tables  may,  in  regard  to  such  ships,  be  assessed  in  reality  as  much 
Tiighcr.  In  1902  the  proportion  of  foreign-going  ships  in  ballast  is  only  about  one-fifth.  The  high 
percentage  of  one-third  in  ballast  at  which  Mr.  Howell  has  arrived  is  brought  about  by  vessels 
trading  round  our  own  coasts,  the  majority  of  which  are  small  vessels  below  80  tons. 

"  To  base  averages  on  the  number  of  lives  lost  on  vessels  entering  the  United  Kingdom,  either 
loaded  or  in  ballast,  the  averages  of  vessels  in  ballast  for  each  year  must  be  arrived  at,  and  even 
then  the  statistics  are  very  liable  to  be  deceptive  from  reasons  stated  heretofore. 

"  The  Committee  feel  that  the  most  reliable  evidence  is  that  of  the  decisions  of  Courts  of 
Inquiry  which  attribute  serious  disasters  to  in  sufficient  or  improper  ballasting,  and  from  these  deci- 
sions it  is  evident  that  within  the  past  three  years  there  has  been  an  increase  in  the  number  of 
<«ises  where  vessels  have  been  found  to  be  insufficiently  or  improperly  ballasted." 

On  Question : — 


Content  (1). 
Lord  Mu.skerry. 


Not  Contents  (5). 

Earl  Spencer. 
Viscount  Ridley. 
Lord  Wolverton. 
Lord  Bras.'iey. 
Lord  Inverclyde. 

It  is  resolved  in  the  negative. 

Paragraph  4,  as  amended,  is  again  read,  and  agreed  to. 

Paragraph  5  is  read. 

It  is  moved  by  the  Ltird  Skaml  to  leave  out  from  the  beginning  of  the  paragraph  to  "  the  "  in 
line  3,  and  to  insert,  "  It  Ciinnot  therefore  be  said  to  bo  proved  that  vessels  in  large  numbers  are 
Tinsea worthy  because  wanting  in  ballast." 

The  same  is  agreed  to. 

It  is  moved  by  the  Lord  Maskerry  to  leave  out  the  paragraph  and  to  insert  the  following  new 
paragraph,  viz. :  "  It  has  been  generally  agreed  that  vessels  sent  to  sea  with  insufficient  ballast  are 
■unsafe  and  involve  risk  to  life." 


On  Question : — 

Content  (1). 
Lord  Muskerry. 


It  is  resolved  in  the  negative. 


Not  Contents  (5). 

Earl  Spencer. 
Viscount  Ridley. 
Lord  Wolverton. 
Lord  Brassey. 
Lord  Inverclyde. 
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l'ani};nipli  5,  as  amendod,  is  again  read,  and  agreed  to. 

Panigraphs  (i  and  7  ai-e  read. 

It  is  moved  by  the  Lord  Mmkeii'y  to  leave  out  the  said  two  paragraphs. 

After  discussion,  the  same  is  agreed  to. 

It  is  movotl  by  the  Lord  jV«^/.v>'/'^  to  insert  the  following  new  paragraph,  viz. :  "It  is  fouud« 
that  insufficient  and  improper  ballasting  exists.  There  has  been  no  opposition  to  the  necessity  for 
securing  loose  ballast,  and  accordingly  the  Committee  recommend  regulations  as  to  shifting- 
boards,  etc.,  licing  drawn  up  and  enforced  by  the  Board  of  Trade  in  the  same  manner  as  with  gram 
cargoes.  Tliey  (teprecate  most  strongly  the  practice  of  throwing  over  ballast  before  a  vessel  arrives 
at  her  destination,  and  would  advise  the  Board  of  Trade  issuing  a  warning  not  only  to  shipmasters- 
hut  to  shijxiwiiei-s  who  give  orders  to  this  effect." 

After  discussion,  the  proposed  paragi-aph  is  accepted,  subject  lo  certain  amendments,  and  is- 
agreed  to  in  the  following  form,  viz. :  "  Several  Witnesses  have  pointed  out  that  many  accident* 
are  caused  b_v  the  improper  ballasting  of  ships.  They  have  called  attention  to  the  dangers  caused,, 
first,  by  not  .securing  loose  ballast  in  the  hold,  and,  secondly,  by  a  practice  that  prevails  of  throwing^ 
over  loose  ballast  which  is  taken  on  board  in  order  to  make  up  for  iasufficient  under-deck  ballast, 
and  is  kept  on  deck.  Such  loose  ballast  is  often  thrown  overboard  before  the  ship  arrives  in  port. 
The  object  of  this  practice  is  to  prevent  any  unnecessary  delay  in  the  taking  in  of  cargo.  The 
Committee,  in  \iew  of  the  evidence  which  they  have  received  with  regard  to  the  danger  caused 
by  the  shifting  of  under-deck  ballast,  recommend  that  regulations  as  to  securing  ballast  should  be 
drawn  up  ancf  enforced  by  the  Board  of  Trade.  They  also  deprecate  most  strongly  the  practice  of 
throwing  over  ballast  before  a  vessel  arrives  at  her  destination,  and  would  advise  the  Board  of 
Trade  to  issue  a  warning  not  only  to  shipmasters  but  also  to  shipowners  who  give  orders  to  this- 
effect." 

Paragraph  8  is  read,  and  agreed  to. 

Paragraph  9  is  read. 

It  is  moved  by  the  Lord  Shand  to  leave  out  lines  1  to  5  inclusive,  and  to  insert  the  following' 
new  paragraph,  viz. :  "  A  deep  load  line  admits  of  being  fixed  and  delineated  on  a  ship's  side  on 
principles  and  rules  of  general  application.  It  is  very  different  as  regards  a  light  load  line,  for- 
there  consideration  would  apply  (1)  to  different  classes  of  ships  depending  on  their  forms  and 
shapes  and  water  ballasting  arrangement ;  (2)  the  different  classes  of  trade  and  voyages  for  which 
they  were  intended ;  (3)  the  seasons  of  the  year  when  they  were  to  be  in  use ;  (4)  the  means  of 
trimming  the  ballast  to  be  carried;  (5)  the  sail  to  be  carried;  (6)  the  means  secured  to  prevent 
shifting,  and  other  matters  of  detail.  Thus  the  making  of  a  light  load  line  would  impose  much 
difficulty  and  expense  on  owners  and  officials  of  a  very  different  class  from  that  of  a  deep  load  line 
beyond  which  vessels  are  not  to  be  sunk." 

After  discussion,  the  same  is  disagreed  to. 

It  is  moved  by  the  Lord  Musherry,  in  line  5  of  the  paragraph,  after  "  enerage  "  to  insert  "  The 
same  machinery  which  deals  with  the  deep  load  line  would,  however,  be  available  in  this  matter,. 
and  we  would  recommend  the  appointment  of  a  committee  of  naval  ai'chitects  and  other  experts  to- 
make  a  thorough  inquiry  as  to  tne  possibility  of  drawing  up  tables  or  devising  other  means  to  deal 
with  both  insufficient  and  improper  ballasting." 


On  Question : — 

Content  (1). 
Lord  Muskerry. 


Paragraph  0  is  again  read,  and  agreed  to. 
Paragiaph  10  is  read,  and  agreed  to. 
Paragraph  11  is  read. 


Not  Contents  (5). 

Earl  Spencer. 
Viscount  Ridley. 
Lord  Wolverton. 
Lord  Brassey. 
Lord  In^■erclyde. 


It  is  moved  by  the  Lord  Muskei-'ry  to  leave  out  the  paragraph,  and  to  insert  the  folIoAvino^ 
new  paragraph,  viz. :  "  The  Board  of  Trade  have  power  to  and  detain  and  prosecute  foreign 
vessels  in  British  Ports  for  overloading  and  other  unseaworthiness,  therefore  there  appears  to- 
be  no  reason  why  the  same  powers  cannot  be  exercised  in  the  matter  of  insufficient  and 
improper  ballasting.  The  light  load  line  Avould  in  this  relation  be  analogous  to  the  present  deep' 
load  line." 


On  Question: — 


Content  (1). 
Lord  Muskerry. 


It  is  resolved  in  the  negative. 


Not  Contents  (5). 

Earl  Spencer. 
Viscount  Ridley. 
Lord  Wolverton. 
Lord  Brassey. 
Lord  Inv6rclyde. 
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Paragraph  11  is  again  read,  and  agreed  to. 

Paragraph  12  is  read,  and  agreed  to. 

Paragraph  13  is  read. 

An  Amendment  is  made 

It  is  moved  by  the  Lord  Muskerry  to  leave  out  from  "  type,"  in  line  6,  to  the  end  of  the 
paragraph,  and  to  insert  "  Though  shipbuilders  and  naval  architects  ftiUy  realise  the  importance  of 
sufficient  ballast,  it  appears  that  the  provision  of  ballast  tanks  increases  the  cost  in  construction, 
and  many  shipowners  desire  to  buy  thieir  ships  as  cheaply  as  possible.  Consequently  what  are 
known  as  '  speculative  '  ships  may  be  built  with  very  inadequate  water  ballast  to  give  cheapness 
and  obtain  a  ready  purchaser." 


On  Question : — 

Content  (1). 
Lord  Muskerry 


Not  Contents  (5). 

Earl  Spencer. 
Viscount  Ridley. 
Lord  Wolverton. 
Lord  Brassey. 
Lord  Inverclyde 


It  is  resolved  in  the  negative. 

Paragraph  13.  as  amended,  is  again  read,  and  agreed  to. 

Paragraph  14  is  read. 

It  is  moved  by  the  Lord  Muakeiiy  to  leave  out  the  paragraph,  and  to  insert  the  foUomng  new 
paragraph,  viz. :  "  The  Committee  recommend,  as  stated  previously,  the  formation  of  a  committee 
of  naval  architects  and  other  experts,  and  if  it  is  found  possible  by  them  to  arrive  at  a  workable 
light  load  line  or  other  approved  measures,  the  Board  of  Trade  should  then  take  steps  in  obtaining 
legal  powers  to  enforce  them,  both  in  regard  to  British  vessels,  and,  if  possible,  foreign  vessels." 


On  Question : — 

Content  (1). 
Lord  Muskerry. 


Not  Contents  (5). 

Earl  Spencer. 
Viscount  Ridley, 
Lord  Wolverton. 
Lord  Brassey. 
Lord  Inverclyde. 

It  is  resolved  in  the  negative. 

Paragraph  14  is  again  read,  and  agreed  to. 

Paragraph  15  is  read. 

It  is  moved  by  the  Lord  Wolverton,  after  "officers,"  in  line  1  of  the  paragraph,  to  insert 
•"  although  they  frequently  warn  owners  and  masters  whose  vessels  appear  to  be  improperly  or 
insufficiently  ballasted," 

The  same  is  agreed  to. 

The  paragraph  is  postponed. 


Paragraph  16  is  read. 

Various  Amendments  are  made. 
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It  is  moved  by  the  Lord  Shand  to  insert  after  "  ships,"  in  line  10  of  the  paragraph,  "  As 
already  mentioned,  it  has  been  suggested  that  a  reduction  in  tonnage  might  be  given  to  owners 
who  allow  more  space  for  water  ballasting,  and  a  recommendation  that  there  might  be  a  minimum 
draft  of  50  or  55  per  cent,  of  the  dead  weight  limited  was  also  made  by  Mr.  Walton,  Board  of 
Trade  Surveyor,  so  as  to  prevent  under-ballasting.  These  suggestions  the  Committee  commend 
to  the  consideration  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  to  whom  they  also  suggest  that  the  issue  of  renewed 
special  instructions  should  be  made  to  the  Board's  surveyors  to  give  renewed  care  and  vigilence  to 
the  proper  ballasting  of  ships,  as  the  Committee  recognise  the  importance  and  usefulness  of  such 
instructions." 

The  same  is  disagreed  to. 
(0.3t  c  ^ 


*^>U  PROCEEDINGS: — LIGHT    LOAD   LINE. 

It  is  moved  by  the  Lord  Muskerry  to  leave  out  pamgraphs  15  and  16,  and  to  insert  the 
following  new  paragraph,  viz. : — 

"  The  Committee  are  impressed  by  the  fact  that  the  detaining  officers  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
have  never  detained  a  vessel  on  the  score  of  her  being  insufficiently  or  improperly  ballasted.  They 
ascribe  this  to  the  fact  that  without  any  guidance  in  the  shape  of  a  mark  or  some  definite  instruc- 
tions they  hesitate  to  accept  such  a  great  responsibility  when  it  would  be  an  impossibility  to  prove 
unseaworthiness  before  the  vessel  left  the  port,  and  they  or  the  Board  of  Trade  would  be  liable  for 
damages  for  the  detention  of  the  ship.  Clause  457  (1)  of  the  Merchant  Shipping  Act  does  not 
fumisn  detention  powers,  and  as  the  Committee  consider  it  would  be  impossible  at  the  present 
time  to  secure  a  conviction  under  this  clause,  it  would  appear  to  be  of  no  avail  in  the  matter  under 
consideration. 

"  Clause  459  gives  power  to  detain  a  ship  on  the  ground  of  the  defective  condition  of  her  hull, 
ec[uipments,  or  machinery,  or  by  reason  of  overloading  or  improper  loading.  There  is,  therefore,  no 
direct  reference  to  sufficient  ana  proper  ballasting,  which  is  a  most  important  feature  in  a  ship  in 
ballast.  In  one  case  it  has  been  shown  to  us  that  a  Board  of  Trade  official  did  not  consider  that  he 
was  entitled  to  detain  a  ship  in  ballast  because  the  provision  was  only  applicable  to  vessels  '  im- 
properly loaded.'  The  Committee  consider  that  both  insufficient  and  improper  ballasting  should  be 
embodied  in  this  clause.  Should  a  ship  proceed  to  sea  without  ballast  she  is  neither  '  ballasted ' 
nor  '  loaded,'  and  under  this  clause  the  Board  of  Trade  have  absolutely  no  power  to  detain  her. 

"  Under  Clause  463  (1),  a  seaman  or  apprentice  must  firstly  commit  the  offence  of  desertion,  or 
being  absent  without  leave  ;  and,  secondly,  be  proceeded  against  in  a  court  of  law  by  the  master  of 
the  snip.  This  clause  is  exceedingly  cumbrous  and  quite  valueless,  for  it  is  palpable  that  no  master 
or  owner  would,  at  very  great  cost  and  inconvenience,  detain  his  ship  to  prosecute  a  seaman  or 
apprentice  when  there  are  always  the  means  to  obtain  substitutes  to  allow  the  ship  to  proceed. 
Tne  Committee  deem  it  advisable  to  mention  this  clause  although  it  was  not  referred  to  in 
evidence. 

"  For  the  reasons  they  have  advanced  the  Committee  are  strongly  of  opinion  that  the  law 
neetls  amendment  and  amplification,  and  they  trust  that  the  Board  of  Trade  will  take  prompt  steps 
in  carrying  out  their  recommendations." 

On  Question : — 

Content  (1). 


Lord  Muskerry. 


Not  Contents  (5). 

Earl  Spencer. 
Viscount  Ridley. 
Lord  Wolverton. 
Lord  Brassey. 
Lord  Inverclyde. 
It  is  resolved  in  the  negative. 

Paragraphs  15  and  16,  as  amended,  are  again  read,  and  agreed  to. 

It  is  moved  by  the  Lord  Muskerry  to  add  the  following  new  paragraph  to  the  Report,  viz. : — 
■"  The  Committee  regret  that  the  Board  of  Trade  could  not  see  their  way  to  lay  before  the 
Committee  the  Special  Reports  of  their  principal  officers  upon  the  question  of  the  insufficient 
ballasting  of  ships 

On  Question : — 


Content  (1), 
Lord  Muskerry. 


Not  Contents  (6). 

Earl  Spencer. 
Viscount  Ridley. 
Lord  Wolverton. 
Lord  Brassey. 
Lord  Shand. 
Lord  Inverclyde. 

It  is  resolved  in  the  negative. 

It  is  moved.  That  the  Draft  Report,  as  amended,  be  agreed  to. 

On  Question : — 

Contents  (6).  i  Not  Content  (1). 

Earl  Spencer.  1  Lord  Muskerry. 

Viscount  Ridley. 

Lord  Wolverton. 

Lord  Bra.ssey. 

Lord  Shand. 

Lord  Inverclyde.  | 

It  is  resolved  in  the  affirmative. 

The  Draft  Report,  as  amended,  is  agreed  to. 

Ordered,  That  the  Lord  in  the  Chair  do  make  the  Report  to  the  House 
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LORDS    PRESENT: 


Earl  Spehckr. 
Viscount  Ridley. 

Lord  MUSKEBRY. 
Lord  WOLVERTON. 


Lord  Brassey 
Lord  Shand. 
Lord  Inverclyde. 


The  Earl  SPENCER  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  THOMAS  WARREN  MOORE  is  called  in;  and  Examined,  as  follows:— 


Chairman. 

1.  Would  you  just  state  your  position  ? — My 
position,  my  Lord,  is  that  of  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Merchant  Service  Guild,  a  body  of  captains 
and  officers  of  the  Merchant  Service,  approach- 
ing 10,000  in  number. 

2.  I  think  you  have  various  other  qualifica- 
tions; you  are  Principal  of  a  navigation  school, 
are  not  you  ? — I  am,  my  Lord,  a  Fellow  of  the 
Royal  Geographical  Society;  I  was  co-principal 
of  a  navigation  school  for  10  years;  I  obtained 
honours  m  navigation  and  first-class  advanced 
nautical  astronomy  under  the  Science  and  Art 
Department ;  I  have  been  a  lecturer  on  naviga- 
tion, nautical  astronomy,  and  collateral  subjects 
under  the  Liverpool  City  Council  the  Runcorn 
District  Council  and  on  board  H.M.S.  "Clarence ;" 
I  am  also  joint  author  of  a  Treatise  on  Compass 
Deviation. 

3.  Then  you  will  give  evidence  on  behalf  of 
the  Merchant  Service  Guild ;  is  that  so  ? — Yes, 
my  Lord.  If  I  might  say  so  previously  to  doing 
so,  I  appear  here  on  behalf  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Guild,  who  imfortunately,  is  in  ill-health  and 
unable  to  travel. 

4.  Will  you  just  state  what  the  Merchant  Ser- 
vice Guild  is  ? — The  Merchant  Service  Giiild  is 
a  body  composed  of  certificated  British  captains 
and  officers  of  the  Merchant  Service  ;  it  has  now 
a  membership  of  close  on  10,000. 

5.  The  question  of  insufficient  ballasting  of 
ships  has  been  before  the  Guild,  has  it? — It  has 
been  before  the  Guild  ever  since  its  initiation 
in  the  year  1893.  Constant  represntations  have 
been  made  since  then,  both  verbally  and  other- 
wise, by  our  members,  and  the  question  has  also 
very  frequently  received  the  attention  of  the 
meetings  of  the  Guild,  which  are  held  every 
week,  and  are  attended  by  captains  and  officers 
in  active  service,  who  are,  we  consider,  the  best 
able  to  judge  as  to  the  dangers  of  insufficient 
ballasting.  I  have  some  letters  here  from  mem- 
bers on  active  service  ;  I  do  not  know,  my  Lord, 
whether  you  would  care  to  hear  any  of  the  re- 
marks quoted  in  those  letters. 

6.  Ton  might  jusf  describe  generally  the  posi- 
tion of  affairs  with  regard  to  ships  in  ballast; 
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Chairman — continued, 
just  explain  shortly  what  it  is? — The  opinions  or 
the  Guild  in  regard  to  this  question  are  that 
many  ships  in  ballast — far  too  large  a  propor- 
tion— are  unseaworthy  by  reason  of  their  being 
insufficiently  laden — that  is,  without  a  sufficient 
amount  of  ballast  being  placed  in  them  to  give 
them  a  sufficient  immersion  to  make  them  man- 
ageable under  any  conditions  of  bad  weather  or 
exceptional  weather,  which  ihey  may  meet  at 
any  time.  The  opinion  of  the  members  of  the 
Guild,  which  has  been  freely  quoted,  is  that 
thjy  would  far  rather  proceed  to  sea  in  charge 
of  vessels  overladen  than  they  would  underladen, 
simply  because  an  overladen  ship  is  usually  man- 
ageable, and  an  underladen  ship  under  any  con- 
ditions of  bad  weather  is  absolutely  unmanage- 
able, and  exceedingly  dangerous  to  life  at  sea. 

7.  Are  you,  at  any  period  of  the  evidence  you 
propose  to  give,  going  to  state  the  number  of 
ships  that  go  out  in  this  way? — I  propose,  my 
Lord,  to  give  a  few  cases  which  have  happened 
within  recent  years.  • 

8.  Yes ;  but  are  there  a  large  number  of  ves- 
sels that,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Guild,  go  to  sea 
with  insufficient  ballast? — In  the  last  three 
years,  as  far  as  we  can  find,  there  have  been  15 
cases  of  accidents  due  to  insufficient  and  im- 
proper ballasting. 

9.  That  was  not  quite  the  question  I  asked  you. 
Do  you  know  the  number  of  large  ships  that 
leave  the  ports  of  the  United  Kingdom  with  in- 
sufficient ballast  ?  You  say  there  have  been  pro- 
bably 15  cases  of  accident  in  the  last  three  years. 
I  want  to  know  whether,  in  your  opinion,  there 
is  any  very  large  number  of  ships  that  leave  the 
ports  of  the  United  Kingdom  or  the  reverse — 
ships  coming  home — that  are  not  sufficiently 
ballasted  ? — The  opinion  of  the  Guild  as  regards 
these  15  cases  that  I  was  going  to  quote  is  de- 
rived from  the  results  of  the  Board  of  Trade  in-  * 
quiries  and  Naval  Courts  inquiries ;  but,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Guild,  there  is  a  very  large  pro- 
portion of  the  ships  proceeding  to  sea  in  ballast 
at  the  present  time  which  are  not  seaworthy, 
provided  they  meet  with  bad  weather. 

10.  But  you  have  no  actual  figures  j>s  to  the 
A  2  number 
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Chairman — continued, 
number  that  you  consider  iinseaworthy  when 
they  leave  port,  have  you? — No,  my  Lord,  those 
figures  would  be  rather  difficult  to  obtain. 

11.  Very  well.  Then  perhaps  you  will  go  on 
as  you  propose.  You  have  got  a  sketch  of  your 
evidence  before  you ;  you  had  better  proceed  as 
vou  have  it  there? — The  Guild  say  that  accord- 
ing to  tiie  judgments  of  the  Courts  of  Inquiry 
— upon  which  there  have  been  expert  assessors — 
loss  of  life  has  been  caused  through  insufficient 
ballast ;  and  they  consider  that  it  is  not  a  fair 
thing,  for  the  safety  of  seafarers,  that  they  should 
wait  for  a  considerable  time,  that  is,  for  a  far 
greater  loss  of  life  at  sea,  before  adopting  a  mea- 
sure such  as  tie  Guild  desire;  and  this  view 
they  hold  upon  the  principle  that  "  prevention 
is  better  than  cure."  Also  there  are  several  cases 
of  strandings  which  have  occurred  due  to  insuf- 
ficient ballasting ;  but,  fortunately,  without  loss 
of  life.  The  Guild,  however,  say  very  emphatic- 
ally that  that  is  due  siniplv  to  Providence,  that 
they  were  able  to  escape  after  their  vessels  had 
stranded,  and  that  the  probabilities  might  have 
been  that  the  crews  of  all  these  different  vessels 
would  have  been  drowned ;  and,  considering  it 
in  regard  to  missing  sailing  ships,  where  great 
los,i  of  life  has  occurred,  the  Board  of  Trade,  in 
appointing  experts  to  inquire  into  the  casualties 
to  these  vessels,  their  state  and  condition  on 
leaving,  have  reported  that  they  left  port  insuf- 
ficiently ballasted.  The  Guild,  therefore,  think 
that  it  'is  perfectly  reasonable  and  proper  to  draw 
the  inference  that  this  was  the  cause  of  the 
casualty,  as  it  appears  that  all  the  ships,  with 
one  or  two  exceptions,  were  considered  seaworthy 
in  other  respects.  I  have  here,  for  instance,  a 
cutting  dealing  with  the  subject  in  a  question 
asked  in  the  House  of  Commons  by  Mr.  Charles 
Allen,  M.P.,  who  inquired  from  the  President  of 
the  Board  of  Trade  how  many  British  sailing 
vessels  left  foreign  ports  in  ballast  during  1900 
which  had  not  since  been  heard  of,  what  was 
their  aggregate  tonnage,  and  what  was  the  ag- 
[.rregate  number  of  officers  and  men  carried  by 
them?  The  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  in 
ffeply,  said  that  during  the  year  1900  seven 
British  sailing  vessels  had  left  foreign  ports  in 
ballast  and  h*d  not  since  been  heard  of.  "  The 
aggregate  net  tonnage  was  12,434  tons,  and  the 
aggregate  number  of  officers  and  men  carried 
by  them  was  approximately  188."  The  Guild 
do  not  wish  to  say  that  the  loss  of  these  ships 
was  due  to  insufficient  ballasting,  but  they  think 
that  so  many  as  seven  British  ships  in  ballast 
disappearing  in  one  year  seems  somewhat  sig- 
nificant. Then,  my  Lord,  with  regard  to  the 
breakage  of  shafts. 

12.  Stop  a  moment.  You  have  just  now  re- 
ferred to  15  cases ;  I  do  not  know  whether  you 
were  going  on  to  describe  them  ? — ^Yes,  my  Lord. 

13.  Have  vou  passed  over  those  or  are  you 
coming  to  them  presently? — I  propose  to  come 
to  them. 

14.  If  you  are  coming  to  them  presently 
never  mind  them  now;  go  on? — ^Then  the 
Guild  states  that  many  cases  have  arisen 
where  propeller  shafts  have  been  broken 
whilst  snips  have  been  in  ballast:  and  it  is 
iiiidoubtedly  the  fact  that  through  the  constant 
racing,    pitching   and    tossing    of    steamers   in 


Chairman — continued. 

ballast,  latent  defects  in  the  hull  and  machinery 
come  about,  and  only  make  themselves  felt  when 
the  ship  is  loaded  and  again  sailing  on  the  high 
seas.  In  regard  to  accidents  to  machinery,  it  is 
urged  that  accidents  to  machinery,  etc.,  on  board 
ship  do  not  justify  the  establishment  of  a  light 
load  line ;  but  the  bursting  of  steam  pipes,  etc., 
may  very  easily  cause  loss  of  life,  and  it  is  per- 
fectly natural  to  assume  that  a  ship  which  has 
lost  a  propeller  may  drift  far  out  of  the  track 
of  shipping,  and  the  lives  of  her  crew  be  thereby 
considerably  endangered.  The  Guild  wish  me  to 
quote  a  case  in  jwint,  and  that  is  in  regard  to  the 
explosion  of  a  main  steam  pipe  which  occurred 
on  board  the  s.s.  "  Ashmore."  It  appears  that 
the  vessel  was  in  ballast  and  her  engines  were 
observed  to  be  moving  slowly  on  the  seating, 
and  the  circulating  discharge  pipe  gave  way, 
the  holding-down  bolts  having  become  slack. 
It  is  significant  that  the  report  of  the  Inspector 
(that  is,  the  Inspector  appointed  by  the  Board 
of  Trade,  my  Lord — the  Engineer  Surveyor-in- 
Chief)  stated  that  owing  to  the  position  of  the 
vessel  off  the  lee  shore  it  was  not  considered  safe 
to  stop  the  engines  for  the  purpose  of  getting 
access  to  and  tightening  the  holding-down  Iwlts. 
From  that,  of  course,  we  must  infer  that  the 
ship  was  in  too  dangerous  a  position  in  ballast 
to  stop  the  engines — that  she  would,  in  all  pro- 
bability, if  they  had  been  stopped,  have  drifted 
ashore.  He  says,  according  to  the  judgment, 
that  the  bursting  of  the  main  steam  pipe  per- 
mitted the  escape  of  steam,  which  placed  those 
in  the  engine  room  in  danger  of  being  scalded. 
Fortunately,  however,  this  was  avoided,  owing  to 
the  fact  that  the  ship  was  then  in  harbour ;  the 
services  of  a  tug  boat  were  available  and  the 
engines  were  stopped.  The  Engineer  Surveyor- 
in-Chief  of  the  Board  of  Trade  (Mr.  P.  Samsoa,. 
I  think  his  name  is),  at  the  conclusion  of  his 
inquiry,  stated  that  there  was  no  doubt  that  to 
a  large  extent  insufficient  ballasting  was  the 
primary  cause  of  the  trouble;  and  the  Guild 
wish  to  point  out  to  your  lordships  that  this  is  a 
case  which  illustrates  that  it  is  not  only  the  lives 
of  seamen  which  are  unjustifiably  endangered, 
but  those  of  engineers  and  firemen. 

15.  Do  you  say  that  insufficient  ballasi-ing 
caused  this  accident  to  the  engine  and  the  ex- 
plosion of  the  main  pipe? — That  is  the  opinion, 
my  Lord,  of  the  Engineer  Surveyor-in-Chief  of 
the  Board  of  Trade.  He  said  that  there  was  no 
doubt  that  to  a  lai-ge  extent  insufficient  ballasting 
was  the  primaiy  cause  of  the  trouble. 

16.  "Of  the  trouble";  that  is  the  explosion 
of  the  pipe? — Yes,  my  Lord.  Then  it  is  argued 
that  the  adoption  of  a  light  load  line  would 
be  a  great  hardship  to  ships  making  short  trips 
in  ballast ;  say,  from  the  Continent  to  the  United 
Kingdom  to  load.  It  is  considered  that  it  would 
be  very  hard ;  it  is  said  that  they  are  only  mak- 
ing short  passages,  and  that  it  would  be  a  hard- 
ship to  inflict  a  light  load  line  upon  them  in 
this  way ;  but  the  opinion  of  the  members  of  the 
Guild  is  that  a  light  load  line  is  far  more 
necessary  in  the  case  of  short  voyages  such  as 
those,  than  of  long  ones,  simply  because  they  are 
constantly  near  to  the  coast,  and  if  anything  like 
bad  weather  comes  on  they  are  verj'  liable  to  be 
placed,    so   to    speak,    on    a    lee    shore,   and   bo 

greatly 
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Chairman — continued, 
^eatly  endangered.  Of  course,  when  a  ship  is 
on  the  open  sea  there  is  not  the  same  danger  pre- 
sent of  ships  getting  ashore,  at  least.  Our  mem- 
bers, who  have  been  carefully  consulted  on  this 
matter,  strongly  hold  that  equally  bad  weather 
may  be  met  with  coming  round  on  those  short 
voyages  from  the  Continent  to  the  United  King- 
dom as  may  be  met  with  on  the  open  ocean.  A 
similar  argument  against  the  adoption  of  the 
light  load  line  has  been  advanced — that  it  would 
be  also  a  hardship  on  sailing  vessels  in 
toiw,  that  is,  sailing  vessels  being  towed 
round  in  ballast  from,  say,  the  Continent  to  a 
port  in  the  United  Kingdom  to  load.  But  here 
also  the  Guild  hold  that  there  is  very  great  dan- 
ger, and  that  the  light  load  line  is  equally  neces- 
sary for  sailing  vessels  in  tow.  I  have  a  case 
in  point  to  quote  to  your  Lordships  in  regard 
to  that — the  case  of  the  "  Moel  Tryvan,"  which 
was  bound  from  Antwerp  to  Cardiff  in  ballast; 
she  broke  away  from  the  tugboat  owing  to  bad 
weather  being  met  with,  capsized,  and  10  lives 
were  lost.  That  seems  to  point  to  the  fact  that 
sailing  vessels  in  tow  may  break  away  in  bad 
weather,  and  then  if  they  have  insufficient  bal- 
last they  are  quite  unseaworthy.  Then  it  is 
stated  that  shipmasters  (captains)  have  discre- 
tionary powers  as  to  the  amount  of  ballast  they 
may  carry  ;  but  the  Guild  wish  to  say  that  nowa- 
•days  the  discretionary  powers  of  captains  are  very 
much  less  than  thej"  were,  and  that  it  is  only  a 
very  small  proportion  of  shipmasters  who  really 
have  such  powers  in  the  matter  of  ballasting  and 
that  sort  of  thing.  The  amount  is  very  fre- 
quently (usually)  fixed  by  the  owners  or  the 
owners'  suj)erintenden.t. 

17.  Is  that  the  same  which  ever  side  of  the  At- 
lantic they  are  on?  Thej-  cannot  be  present 
as  the  owners  on  more  than  one  side  at  a  time, 
but  they  always  have  their  superintendents,  you 
say,  on  whichever  side  the  vessel  may  be? — If 
they  are  in  a  foreign  port,  my  Lord,  then,  of 
•course,  they  know  they  have  the  same  amount  of 
ballast  to  carry  as  they  have  from  a  home  port. 
If  an  owner  states  that  the  vessel  is  to  carry 
500  tons,  then  the  captain  would  know  that  on 
leaving  a  foreign  port  he  must  carry  500  tons. 

18.  His  discretionary  power  is  not  more  exer- 
cised in  a  foreign  port  than  in  a  home  port? — 
No,  my  Lord  ;  it  is  fixed.  What  we  wish  to  con- 
vey is  that  owners  and  superintendents  fix  a 
certain  amount  of  ballast  for  a  certain  ship,  and 
if  the  captain  exceeds  this  he  incurs,  so  to  speak, 
a  responsibility  which  he  does  not  like  to  under- 
take, because  it  may  affect  his  employment. 
And  in  any  case,  supposing  that  some  masters 
have  discretionary  power,  the  Guild  think  that 
it  is  not  one  which  should  be  left  to  them  in 
regard  to  judgment,  as  professional  competition 
is  liable  to  arise  amongst  them,  and  one  master 
might,  on  the  score  of  economy,  take  less  than 
another,  and  the  gradual  result  of  that  may  be 
that  the  amount  of  ballast  may  be  gradua.lly  re- 
duced and  the  lives  of  the  crew  may  be  jeopar- 
■dised  thereby — that  is,  that  the  amount  of  the 
ballast  may  become  gradually  and  gradually 
less  through  professional  competition  in  order  to 
obtain  economy.  The  case  of  the  "  Midas,"  for 
anRtance,  might  be  quoted,  where  in  the  annexe 
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to  the  report  of  the  Board  of  Trade  Court  of  In- 
quiry it  was  said  that  the  master  had  unfettered 
discretion  as  to  the  amount  of  ballast,  and 
ample  funds  were  placed  at  his  disposal  in  Japan. 
The  Guild  consider  that  that  is  a  case,  for  in- 
stance, where,  being  left  in  that  way  with  dis- 
cretion, the  master,  perhaps,  in  the  exercise  of 
his  judgment,  may  take  less  ballast  than  would 
be  sufficient,  simply  because  he  is  animated  by 
a  desire  to  save  his  owners  as  much  money  as  he 
possibly  can. 

19.  Then,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Guild,  do  you 
say  that  the  owner  should  have  the  discretion 
about  settling  the  ballast,  or  the  captain? — 
We  vvdsh  to  have  this  question  of  ballasting  fixed 
by  the  State. 

20.  Are  you  coming;  to  the  Board  of  Trade 
powers? — Yes,  the  Board  of  IVade  detention 
powers.  The  Board  of  Trade,  under  the  Mer- 
chant Shipping  Act,  have  powers  to  detain  in- 
sufficiently ballasted  ships  on  the  score  of  being 
unseaworthy ;  but  so  far  as  we  know,  they  have 
never  been  exercised  in  regard  to  an  insufficiently 
ballasted  ship ;  and  the  Guild  consider  that,  in 
any  case,  it  is  not  fust  to  the  Board  of  Trade 
surveyors  to  expect  that  they,  in  their  minds' 
eye,  should  estimate  a  vessel  just  about  to  pro- 
ceed to  sea ;  they  do  not  think  it  is  fair  to  Board 
of  Trade  surveyors  that  this  great  responsibility 
should  be  placed  upon  them,  as  in  their  view 
the  fixing  of  a  light  load  line  is  one  of  the  things 
which  should  be  carried  out  by  careful  delibera- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  liighest  professional  ex- 
perts, and  not  left  to  chance.  The  responsibility 
on  the  surveyor,  which  I  allude  to,  is  that  if  he 
detains  a  vessel  which  he  considers  insufficiently 
ballasted  the  shipowner  may  appeal,  and  if  the 
Appeal  Court  decides  that  the  ship  is  seaworthy 
the  shipowner  then  may  claim  compensation 
for  detention,  and  this  the  Guild  feel  is  a 
serious  responsibility  for  the  Board  of  Trade 
surveyors  to  have  to  accept. 

21.  While  you  are  on  that  point,  you  say 
that  this  matter  of  deciding  whether  the  ballast- 
ing is  sufficient  requires  careful  deliberation,  of 
the  highest  professional  experts;  are  not_  the 
surveyors  of  the  Board  of  Trade  in  the  position 
of  being  the  highest  professional  experts,  or 
cannot  they  call  them  in  if  necessary  ?— Well, 
the  surveyors,  my  Lord,  have  different  duties  to 
perform,  in  this  way — that  some  surveyors  are 
nautical  surveyors — what  are  termed  nautical 
shipwright  surveyors;  others  are  engineers, 
others  are  shipwrights,  and  (as  was  the  case 
with  the  deep  load  line)  the  Guild  consider  that 
that  should  not  be  left  to  one  man  or  two  men, 
or  whatever  it  may  be,  but  should  be  fixed  by 
some  definite  authority,  such  as  is  done  in  the 
case  of  the  deep  load  line. 

22.  But  so  far  as  the  Guild  knows  there  has 
been  no  case  of  a  ship  detained,  on  account  of 
insufficient  ballasting  by  the  Board  of  Trade  ?— 
Not  so  far  as  we  know,  my  Lord. 

Lord  Sltand.  > 

23.  Against  whom  would  the  claim  for  dam- 
ages lie  that  you  speak  of,  if  the  surveyor  made 
a  mistake  ?— The  Hoard  of  Trade,  my  Lord. 

24.  Very 
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Chairmaii. 


24.  Very  well,  will  you  go  on  with  your 
statement  ? — Then,  my  liord,  1  propose  to  nm 
through  a,  few  cases  where  there  has  been  a 
judgment  of  Board  of  Trade  Courts  of  Inquiry 
ancf  of  Naval  Courts,  as  to  casualties  which 
have  happened  to  ships  in  ballast,  and  where 
those  casualties  have  been  directly  attributed  to 
improper  and  insufficient  ballastnig.  There  is 
the  case  of  the  s.s.  "  Ardanbhan." 

Lord  Shand. 

25.  Are  you  now  dealing  with  the  15  cases 
you  spoke  about  ? — Yes,  my  Lord. 

26.  You  are  now  coming  to  those  15  cases  ? — 
Yes,  my  Lord.  In  this  case  one  of  the  questions 
put  to  the  Court  by  the  Board  of  Trade  was 
as  follows :  Had  the  vessel  her  usual  comnlement 
ot  crew  on  leaying  Gravesend  on  the  5th 
February  last,  and  was  she  at  that  time  properly 
and  sufficiently  ballasted  and  in  good  seaworthy 
trim  for  the  voyage  ?  "  The  reply  of  the  Court 
to  that  question  was  :  "  She  was  not  at  that  time 
properly  and  sufficiently  ballasted  and  in  good 
seaworthy  trim  for  the  voyage." 

Chairman. 

27.  What  is  "  the  court  "—perhaps  you  will 
iust  explain  it  to  us.  We  may  not  exactly 
"know,  some  of  us ;  what  court  this  would  go  to  ? — 
This  is  a  court  constituted  for  Board  of  Trade 
Inquiries  which  are  held  in  cases  where  accidents 
have  happened  to  merchant  ships, 

28.  Would  you  just  explain  what  the  consti- 
tution of  the  court  is  ? — The  constitution  of  the 
court  in  this  case,  my  Lord  is  Mr.  Gilbert  G. 
Kennedy,  who  is  the  Judge  of  the  court ;  he  is 
a  magistrate. 

29.  No,  that  is  not  what  1  mean ;  are  these 
standing  courts  existing  courts,  or  are  they 
special  for  the  particular  inquiry  ? — They  are 
particular  courts,  for  particular  inquiries,  my 
Lord, 

30.  I  mean  is  it  a  court  constituted  for  each 
inquiry.  In  the  case  of  the  "  Ardanbhan,"  that 
was'a  court  constituted  on  purpose  to  consider 
that  case,  was  it  ? — Yes,  my  Lord.  When  the 
"  Ardanbhan  "  went  on  shore  the  Board  of  Trade 
then  got  a  Report  from  the  Captain,  and  others, 
as  to  the  circumstances  relating  to  that.  Then, 
in  such  cases,  the  Board  of  Trade  consider 
whether  they  think  it  necessary  to  hold  an 
inquiry  into  the  casualty.  Then,  if  they  do, 
they  o"i-der  an  inquiry  to  be  held,  and  the  Home 
Office  appoint  two  Nautical  Assessors  to  assist 
the  court.  This  "  Ardanbhan  "  court  was  held 
by  Mr.  G.  G.  Kennedy  (I  think  I  am  right  in 
saying  that  he  is  one  of  the  London  Stipendiary 
Magistrates),  and  he  was  assisted  by  Captains 
A.  Konaldson  and  George  Richardson,  who  are 
master  mariners,  experts  in  their  profession, 
appointed  by  the  Home  Office  to  act  as  assessors 
at  such  courts. 

31.  Then  is  Mr.  Kennedy  a  pennanent  officer, 
always  ready  to  take  the  chair  or  preside  over  a 
court  ? — Well,  niy  Lord,  the  usual  thing  is  this : 
for  instance,  in  Liverpool  the  stipendiary  there 
always  presides  over  the  court ;  and  in  other 
places  where  there  is  not  a  stipendiary,  I  believe 
the  custom  then  is  to  appoint  two  lay  magis- 
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trates,  to  be  assisted  by  these  nautical  assessors 
I  have  spoken  of. 

32.  It  is  the  court  ad  hoc,  for  the  particiilar 
purpose  of  inquiring  into  the  loss  of  tne  parti- 
cular ship?  —  For  the  particular  purpose  of 
investigatmg  the  circumstances  of  the  casualty. 


Lord  Shand. 

33.  Presided  over  by  a  stipendiary,  I  under- 
stand ? — Presided  over  by  a  stipendiary,  my 
Lord  ;  or  if  there  is  not  a  stipendiary,  by  two  lay 
magistrates. 

Chairman. 

34.  There  is  no  standing  court ;  that  is  what 
I  wanted  to  know  ? — No,  there  is  no  standing 
court,  my  Lord.  I  do  not  think,  it  is  necessary 
for  me  to  go  through  any  more  cases.  Perhaps 
it  would  be  better,  to  save  time,  if  I  quoted  just 
briefly  the  cases  of  the  inquiries  that  I  have 
spoken  of.  There  is  the  "Ardanbhan,"  the 
sailing  ship  "  Caradoc." 

35.  Just  wait  a  moment;  let  mo  ask  you 
another  question  about  these  courts.  As  far  as. 
these  courts  go  there  is  confidence  in  them,  on 
the  part  of  tne  captains  in  the  guild  is  there,, 
or  is  there  not  ? — Yes,  my  Lord,  they  have  con- 
fidence in  the  opinions  of  the  nautical  assessors 
on  these  points  as  they  have  had  seafaring 
experience. 

36.  Are  the  nautical  assessors  generally  the 
same  men  ? — No,  I  do  not  know  exactly  how 
many  nautical  assessors  there  are,  but  there  are 

Eerhaps  20  or  30 — I  could  not  say  oft-hand,  my 
ord. 

37.  I  understand  you  to  say  that  you  cannot 
answer  that  question  definitely? — These  assessors 
my  Lord,  are  resident  all  over  the  country. 

38.  Are  they  permanent  ? — They  are  per- 
manent assessors. 

39.  Permanent  imder  the  Board  of  Trade  or 
under  the  Home  Office? — Under  the  Home 
Office.  If  I  might  mention  what  I  think  is  the 
actuai  position  I  will  do  so.  I  think  the 
actual  position  is  (because  I  know,  several 
of  the  nautical  assessors)  that  they,  in  the  first 
place,  apply  to  the  Home  Office  for  appointment 
as  nautical  assessors,  and  they  state  all  their 
qualifications ;  for  instance,  I  believe  it  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  that  before  a  gentleman  can  be 
appomted  as  a  nautical  assessor  he  must  hold 
an  extra-master's  certificate ;  and  of  course  his 
appointment  by  the  Home  Office  rests  with  his 
qualifications.  "  These  nautical  assessors  form  a 
permanent  list  (so  far  as  I  understand,  my  Lord), 
and  if  the  Board  of  Trade  order  an  inquiry  they 
then  inform  the  Home  Office  that  this  inquiry 
has  been  ordered,  and  the  Home  Office  then 
submit  the  names  of  two  or  throe  nautical 
assessors  to  the  Board  of  Trade  to  be  ordered 
to  attend  this  inquiry.  That  is  my  own  im- 
pression, my  Lord,  of  the  position;   I  may  be 

wrong.  .  . 

40.  Are  these  assessors  resident  m  diticrent 
parts  of  the  country,  or  are  they  generally  senc 
from  some  headquarters  ? — They  are  resident  in 
difterent  parts  of  the  country,  and  are  notified 
from  London  to  attend. 

41.  I  understand 
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Lord  Shand. 

41.  I  understand  you  to  say  that  however  the 
appointment  may  be  made,  or  in  whatever  par- 
ticular manner,  your  euild  has  confidence  in 
them  ?— We  have  confidence  in  their  judgment 
in  these  cases,  my  Lord. 

42.  In  these  cases,  having  two  assessors — two 
men  of  good  experience  in  nautical  matters — 
you  are  quite  satisfied  ? — Having  seafaring  ex- 
perience and  being  experts  in  the  profession. 

43.  Perhaps  you  could  classify  the  cases  you 
are  giving  without  stopping  to  give  each  one  in 
detail  ?— Yes.  I  will  just  oriefly  allude  to  each 
case,  my  Lord.  There  is  the  sailing  ship 
"  Caradoc."  The  judgment  in  that  case  was 
that  the  ship  left  port  in  bad  trim  and  insufficient 
ballast;  and  she  was  never  heard  of;  32  li\es 
were  lost. 

44.  You  had  better  just  say  where  she  was 
from.  Was  that  a  sailing  from  a  home  port  or 
a  foreign  port? — She  left  Kobe,  Japan,  for  Port 
Angelas,  Washington  Territory,  U.S.A.  I  might 
say  in  regard  to  the  "Caradoc,"  Captain  A. 
Cunn'nghame  held  the  inquiry.  1  ought, 
perhaps,  to  explain  that  in  certain  cases  such  as 
this  where  a  ship  leaves  port  and  has  never  been 
heard  of  afterwards  the  Board  of  Trade  appoint 
(I  think  it  is)  what  they  call  an  "  Inspector,"  so 
to  speak  ;  he  holds  an  inquiry  himself,  and  the 
inspector  in  this  case  was  Captain  Andrew  Cun- 
tunghame,  who  said  "  I  am  of  opinion  that  there 
was  not  a  sufficient  quantity  of  ballast  on  board 

•  the  vessel." 

Chairman. 

4.5.  Let  me  ask  you  a  question  upon  that. 
This  is  the  case  of  a  ship  trading  from  Japan,  or 
to  Japan  from  another  foreign  port ;  it  was  not 
from  a  home  port  ? — No,  it  was  from  a  foreign 
port. 

46.  How  is  the  inquiry  therefore  in  that  case 
carried  on  by  Captain  (or  Mr.)  Cunninghame,  or 
whoever  he  is  ? — The  inquiry  is  held  in  this 
countr\',  and  whatever  evidence  is  possible  to  be 
obtained  is  obtained  and  placed  before  him  in 
this  country. 

47.  If  all  the  crew  are  lost,  where  is  the 
evidence  obtained  from  ? — They  have  the  evi- 
dence, I  think,  my  Lord,  of  the  people  at  the 
port  from  whence  the  ship  sailed ;  tnat  is  the 
ship's  agents,  stevedores,  and  others  who  loaded 
the  ship  or  put  the  ballast  into  her. 

Lord  Shand. 

48.  Was  there  a  finding  by  that  court,  or  is 
this  a  piece  of  levidence  that  you  have  men- 
tioned ?  —  This  is  the  finding  of  Captain 
Cuninghame,  who  was  appointed  to  hold  this 
inquiry. 

49.  A  finding  by  him,  and  by  him  alone  ? — 
By  him  alone ;  he  was  "  the  court." 

50.  Was  he  appointed  by  the  Board  of  Trade  ? 
— Yes,  my  Lord.  As  I  said  before,  I  think  he 
would  be  nominated  by  the  Home  Office,  and 
he  would  make  his  report  to  the  Board  of 
Trade. 

w"  Chairman% 

51.  He  was  one  of  the  assessors,  was  he  ? — 
One  of  the  assessors  on  the  permanent  list  of 
nautical  assessors. 


Chairman — continued. 

52.  Then  that  is  not  a  case  where  the  stipen- 
diary magistrate  or  the  lay  magistrates  acted 
with  assessors  ? — Not  in  this  case — no. 

(The  report  with  reference  to  the  ships 
"  Ardanbhan  "  and  "  Caradoc"  are  handed  in.) 
The    next   one    is    the    "  Laurelbank,"    where 
Captain   Cuninghame  was  once   again   the  in- 
spector. 

Lord  Shand. 

53.  When  you  say  "  inspector,"  do  you  mean 
a  Home  Office  inspector  at  that  port  ? — Yes, 
he  was  "  the  Court "  practically,  my  Lord ;  he 
was  "  the  Court."  Captain  Cuninghame  says  in 
regard  to  this :  "  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  ship 
had  not  sufficient  ballast  when  she  left 
Shanghai." 

(The  Keport  with  reference  to  the  "  Laurel- 
bank  "  is  handed  in.) 

54.  That  Captain  Cuninghame  is  the  same 
man,  is  he  ? — That  is  the  same  man,  my  Lord. 

Viscount  Ridley. 

55.  He  is  an  Inspector  of  the  Board  of  Trade, 
is  he  not  ? — He  is  one  of  the  permanent  list  of 
Nautical  Assessors,  my  Lord. 

Lord  Shand. 

56.  But  he  is  also  an  Inspector,  I  think  ? — 
Yes,  he  is  also  an  Inspector. 

57.  So  that  he  held  the  double  character  of 
Inspector,  and  Nautical  Assessor? — Yes.  I 
suppose  that  would  be  so. 

Chairman. 

58.  You  are  now  about  to  speak  of  the 
"  Nonpareil,"  are  yon  not  ? — Yes.  In  this  case 
the  ship  was  abandoned.  "  Formal  investiga- 
tion," I  believe  is  the  correct  name  of  the  cases; 
the  usual  term  given  to  them  by  nautical  men 
is  "  Board  of  Trade  Inquiries,"  but  the  correct 
term  is  "  Formal  Investigation," 

Lord  Shand. 

59.  Will  you  excuse  me ;  what  do  you  say 
was  the  findmg  of  Captain  Cunninghame  in  the 
last  case  ? — Of  course  there  is  a  lengthy  judg- 
ment. I  am  only  quoting  the  particular  point 
that  the  Guild  thinks  affects  the  case  at  issue. 

60.  But  one  would  like  to  hear  the  judg- 
ment if  it  is  not  very  long? — I  am  afraid  it 
would  take  considerable  time.  These  reports 
can  always  be  obtained  from  the  Board  of  Trade. 
I  am  only  quoting  now  the  particular  paragraphs 
which  the  Guild  feels  substantiate  their  case. 

61.  You  attributed  the  accident  in  that  case 
to  bad  ballasting 

Chairman. 

62.  Insufficient  ballast  and  bad  trim,  was  it 
not  ?— Yes. 

Lord  Shand. 

63.  Did  you  attribute  the  accident  to  that  ? 
That  is  the  point  one  would  like  to  know,  be- 
cause it  does  not  come  under  the  references 
before  us  without  that.  You  said  she  had  not 
sufficient  ballast ;  you  did  not  refer  to  what  the 
character  of  the  ballast  was  ?— There  was  little 
donbt  it  had  considerable  bearing  on  the  fiite  ot 
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Lord  Shand — continued, 
the  ship — tho  character  of  the  ballast  as  well- 
Txiis  balla.st  was  mud,  or  something,  and  {j^otting 
wet  made  it  faulty  for  tho  purpo.se  for  which  it 
was  used.  In  the  case  of  the  "  Nonpareil "  in 
the  Court  of  Inquiry,  Mr.  Gilbert  G.  Kennedy 
was  the  Judge ;  the  Nautical  Assessors  were 
Captain  A.  Ronaldson,  Captain  Kennett  Hore 
ana  Captain  (now  Rear- Admiral)  G.  T.  H.  Boyes. 
The  Court  in  their  Judgment  said  that  she  was 
not  prematurely  abandoned,  and  that  the  cause 
of  her  loss  was  that  she  "  was  insufficiently  bal- 
lasted to  withstand  the  weather  she  encoun- 
tered." 

Chairman. 

64.  What  port  did  she  sail  from  ? — From  New 
York  to  Java. 

(The   Report   on   the  ship   "  Nonpareil " 
was  handed  in.) 

In  the  case  of  the  "  Dominion  "  sailing  ship 
which  left  Honolulu  (I  do  not  think  the  Report 
says  whore  she  was  bound  to)  Captain  Cunmg- 
hame  was  again  the  Inspector  and  Captam 
Cuninghanie  at  the  conclusion  of  his  judgment 
says :  "  Having  regard,  therefore,  to  the  quality 
of  ballast  and  the  trim  in  which  the  "  Dominion  " 
was  when  she  left  Honolulu,  as  inferred  from  the 
evidence  placed  before  me,  I  am  of  opinion  she 
was  not  m  a  safe  condition  for  encountering 
bad  weather." 

The     Report  on     the    "  Doirinion  "    is 
handed  in. 

Lord  Shavd. 

65.  That  is  a  case  which  would  have  been 
provided  for  by  the  Merchant  Shipping  Act ; 
she  might  have  been  stopped  sailing  as  being  in 
an  unsafe  condition  ?— She  could  not  in  this 
case,  my  Lord,  because  she  was  sailing  from  a 
foreign  p-rt,  and  the  Board  cannot  at  present 
exercise  their  powers  in  that  direction  there. 

Chairman. 

66.  Now  will  you  go  through  a  few  other 
cases  or  any  others  that  are  more  remarkable  or 
perhaps  rather  different.  You  have  given  us 
now  five  ? — With  your  permission  I  will  quote 
these  cases  briefly,  and  hand  the  reports  in. 

Lord  Shand. 

67.  That  will  be  the  best  way  of  dealing  with 
them  ? — The  steamer  "  Ethiopia,"  a  case  of  in- 
sufficient ballast,  is  referred  to;  the  loss  of 
t'le  ship  '"Perseverance"  and  28  lives;  the 
"  Midas  "  in  which  all  hands  were  lost.  I  think 
I  mentioned  that  case. 

Chairman 

68.  Where  did  that  vessel  sail  from  ?— The 
"  Midas  "  was  bound  from  Nagasaki  to  Portland, 
Oregon.  Then  there  is  the  steamer  "  Trefusis  " 
and  the  sailing  ship  "  Limache."  The  steamer 
"Trefusis  "  I  might  say  a  word  about.  She  was 
bound  from  Rotterdam,  homeward,  to  a  port  in 
the  United  Kingdom. 

69.  Was  she  lost  ? — She  was  stranded,  my 
Lord.  The  .sailing  ship  "  Moel  Tryvan  "  1  have 
previously  mentioned— the  ship 'which  broke 
away  from  the  tug  boat. 


Chairman — continued. 

70.  What  is  the  "  Limache  "  ? — That  is  a  case 
of  tho  shifting  of  ballast.  That  would  cuter  into 
the  reference  as  to  improper  ballasting,  my  Lord. 

71.  As  to  improper  ballasting;  supjiose  yon 
had  the  light  load  line,  would  the  light  load  line 
prevent  or  affect  tliat  question  ? — That  would 
not  prevent  the  improper  ballasting. 

72.  It  would  not  affect  the  question  of  the 
shifting  of  ballast  ? — The  improper  ballasting 
I  was  going  to  allude  to  later  on  and  to  quote 
the  cases. 

Lord  Shand. 

73.  Would  not  the  one  thing  run  very  much 
into  the  other — the  improper  ballasting  and  the 
load  line  ? — It  is  the  shifting  of  the  ballast,  my 
Lord,  that  is  dangerous.  The  light  load  line 
would  not  provide  for  that.  It  would  not 
provide  for  the  shifting  of  loose  ballast. 

Chairman. 

74.  I  see  here  you  have  got  several  cases  ot 
the  shifting  of  ballast  ? — Yes,  my  Lord. 

Viscount  Ridley. 

7.5.  Is  there  any  case  amongst  yours  of  a  ship 
sailing  from  a  homo  port.  All  the  cases  vou 
have  given  us  have  been  cases  of  ship.s  sailing 
from  foreign  ports  ? — The  "  Albion  "  left  Mary- 
port.  The  Guild  consider  the  iniproper  ballasting 
a  very  important  point,  my  Lord,  a.s  well  as 
the  insufficient  ballasting.  The  "  Horaclides " 
which  left  Liverpool  verv  recently,  drifted  "  on 
to  Taylors  Bank  in  the  Jliver  Mersey  owing  to 
her  becoming  unmanageable."  The  Court  said 
that  she  was  light  and  in  her  then  trim  she  was 
not  in  a  fit  state  to  encounter  such  weather. 
Those,  my  Lord,  are  cases  dealt  with. 

(The  Reports  with  reference  to  the  ships 
"  Ethiopia, '  "  Perseverance,"  "  Midas." 
"  Limache,"  "  Trefusis,"  "  Moel  Tryvan," 
"  Albion,"  and  "  Heraclides  "  are  handed  in.) 

Lord  Muskerry. 

76.  You  have  not  mentioned  the  - "  Kaisari  ?  " 
— That  is  not  a  case  affected  from  a  home  port 
as  1  am  asked. 

77.  She  went  out  and  arrived  at  Mauritius  ? — 
That  is  not  a  case  of  leaving  a  home  port.  The 
Report  says  with  regard  to  that  vessel,  the 
"  Kaisari "  (this  Court  was  held  at  Mauritius), 
"  once  the  vessel  telt  the  full  force  of  the  hurri- 
cane, she  no  longer  steered,  and  simply  drifted 
for  upwards  of  48  hours,  till  slip  struck  the  rocks 
at  Reunion,  where  she  was  wrecked.  Tne 
Marine  Board  can  therefore  attach  no  blame  to 
anyone  in  connection  with  the  loss.  Tlie  Board, 
however,  consider  that  a  much  larger  quantity  of 
ballast  than  the  quantity  the  "  Kaisari  "  had  on 
beard  should  be  carried  by  steamers  navigating 
the  seas  in  the  hurricane  season.  It  is  true  that 
in  ordinary  weather,  this  quantity  is  sufficient, 
but  it  is  quite  inadequate  to  enable  a  vessel  to 
steam  against  bad  weather,  as  when  such  weather 
is  met  the  vessel  becomes  helpless ;  whereas  it  is 
almost  certain  that  if  the  "  Kaisari "  had  been 
properlv  ballasted,  she  would  not  have  been 
lost."     1  may  say  thar,  "the  captain,  the  chief 
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Lord  Muskerry — continued, 
and  the   third    officers  and  chief  engineer  and 
19  of  the  crew  were  drowned,"  in  that  casualty. 

(The  Report  with  reference  to  the  S.S. 
"  Kaisari  "  is  handed  in.) 

The  case  of  the  "  Buckingham "  is  the  most 
recent  case  which  has  happened,  although  we 
vmderstand  that  there  are  one  or  two  cases  of 
Board  of  Trade  Incjuiries  pending,  where  the 
question  of  insufficient  ballasting  will  be  a 
material  point.  That,  my  Lord,  is  a  vessel  leaving 
a  home  port,  Bo'ness. 

Chairman. 

78.  What  happend  to  her  ? — She  was  in  water 
ballast  and  had  about  400  tons  of  bunker  coal 
on  board  and  two  days  later  when  off  Timpan 
Head,  Stornoway,  a  fresh  gale  sprang  up  and 
increased  until  the  vessel  became  unmanage- 
able, and  after  a  vain  attempt  to  take  her  into 
Loch  Broom,  she  was  brought  up  in  Erard 
Bay  where  she  ran  aground.  It  was  while 
launching  a  port  jolly-boat  that  Finlayson 
was  drowned."  That  is  one  of  the  crew  was 
drowned.  "  The  stranding  of  the  vessel  was  due 
to  her  becoming  unmanageable  owing  to  her 
light  condition  in  a  very  strong  gale." 

79.  That  was  a  sailing  from  a  home  port  ? 
— That  was  from  Bo'ness,  mj^  Lord. 

80.  She  was  not  considered  by  the  Inspector 
of   the    Board    of    Trade    to  be  insufficiently 
ballasted,  or  in  a  dangerous  state  when  she  left 
that  port  ?  —I  have  no  information  with  regard 
to  that,  my  Lord.   We  have  not  yet  received  the 
full  official  report  from  the  Board  of  Trade ;  I 
have  been  reading  from  a  newspaper  cutting. 
Then   I    might   mention  another    case    which 
seems  to  refer  to  this  question  of  the  dangers  of 
light  ships — the  case  of  the  "  Winkfield."     That 
is  the  case  of  a  steamer  in  the  Manchester  Ship 
Canal.       I    quote     here    from     parts    of    the 
Judgment  of  Mr.  Justice  Bucknifl  in  that  case. 
The   Manchester   Ship    Canal    Company    sued 
the  owners   of  the  '•  Winkfield "   for  damages. 
It  appears  that  this  steamer  in  the  course  of 
a  voyage  through  the  Manchester  Ship  Canal 
parted  the  ropes   of  her  stern  tug,  carried  away 
the   check    ropes  made   fast   ashore,   and   after 
colliding   with     and    smking     the    tug    ahead 
crashed  through  the  Lock  gates  and   plunged 
down  a  drop  of  nearly  16  feet  into  the  canal  be- 
low, where  she  also  collided  with  a  mud  barge. 
Mr.   Justice   Bucknill   gave   judgment   for  the 
Manchester  Ship  Canal  Company.   The  damages 
must  be  (I  am  not  quite  sure  about  the  amount) 
somewhere  about  30,000i.     In  the  course  of  Mr. 
Justice  Bucknill's  judgment,  he  said  that  this 
ship — a  vessel  over  4,000  tons  gross  register — was, 
to  describe  her  as  described  by  her  master,  in 
the     canal     before     she     entered     the     lock, 
so  light  that  she  might  be  likened  to  a  balloon. 
There  was  blowing,  at   that   time  a   moderate 
gale   of  wind   down  the   canal,   and    therefore 
dead  astern  of  the  steamer.     The  "  Winkfield  " 
proceeded  into  the  lock  with,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  in  that  weather  and  with  the  vessel  so 
light  that  she  was  described  to  be  like  a  balloon 
on  the  water,  a  very  high  side,  and  she  ought  to 
have  been  navigated  with  the  nearest  possible 
care  and  oaution.      One  would  have  thought 
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Chairman — continued, 
that  the  wind  itself  would  have  supplied 
sufficient  motive  power  to  the  ship,  she  being 
kept  straight  by  the  tug  ahead  and  the  tu 
astern,  for  the  engine  power  to  have  been  use( 
to  a  small  extent.  The  Guild  are  of  opinion 
that  this  casualty,  it  certainly  seems,  was  due  to 
the  vessel  being  so  light  that  she  took  charge 
(I  put  it  nautically),  and  the  tug  astern  and  the 
check  ropes  were  unable  to  hold  her,  and  thus 
she  crashed  through  the  lock  gates. 

Lord  Sliand. 

81.  Was  it  Mr.  Justice  Bucknill's  view  that 
the  accident  was  due  to  that  ? — That  was  not 
my  Lord ;  that  was  the  opinion  of  the  Guild. 

82.  '\^^lat  was  the  ground  of  the  judgment  ? — 
1  think  that  was  the  ground  of  the  judgment  of 
Mr.  Justice  Bucknill. 

Chairman. 

83.  I  think  you  said,  did  not  you,  that  in  Mr. 
Justice  Bucknill's  judgment  he  said  that  this 
ship —the  vessel  so  and  so — was  so  light  that 
she  might  be  likened  to  a  balloon  ? — Yes,  that 
is  the  point  that  the  Guild  are  working  on. 

Lord  Shand. 

84.  I  understood  that  he  did  not  put  his 
judgment  entirely  on  that  ? — I  was  just  going 
to  mention,  my  Lord,  that  the  Guild  are  of 
opinion 

85.  I  was  not  asking  the  Guild's  opinion,  but 
Mr.  Justice  Bucknill's.  It  is  all  very  well  to 
select  passages,  but  I  understood  from  some 
passages  that  were  read  that  he  blamed  the 
Captain  there  for  not  taking  sufficient  care  or 
exercising  sufficient  skill  with  the  light-vessel? — 
He  says :  "  I  find  that  this  disaster  was  caused 
by  negligent  navigation  on  the  part  of  those  on 
board  the  steamer,  by  having  too  great  a  speed, 
and  by  the  orders  not  being  carried  out,  if  they 
were  given." 

86.  You  state  that  this,  as  I  understand,  is 
the  Guild's  view.  You  are  putting  it  very 
strongly  as  you  go  along  in  reading  these 
passages,  but  one  liKes  to  see  what  produced  the 
casualty  in  the  opinion  of  the  Judge  always  ?— 
The  Guild  only  wish  to  mention  this  case, — not 
to  quote  it  particularly, — in  regard  to  a  vessel 
being  like  a  balloon. 

Chairman. 

87.  Was  this  a  case  investigated  by  the 
Court  of  the  Board  of  Trade  ? — No,  my  Lord 

88.  This  was  a  case  of  an  action  for  dam- 
ages ? — This  was  a  case  for  damages. 

89.;  But  it  was  not  investigated  as  well  by  a 
Board  of  Trade  Inquiry  { — No,  my  Lord. 

Lord  Inverdyde. 

90.  Was  the  "  Winkfield  "  going  up  the  canal 
or  down  the  canal ;  was  she  going  to  sea  ? — It 
says,  "  In  the  course  of  a  voyage  from  Manchester 
to  Runcorn."  Well,  that  is  on  the  canal  all  the 
way — I  could  not  say  more  than  that. 

91.  She  was  going  from  one  dock  to  another 
then? — Yes,  in  the  canal — agoing  along  the 
canal. 

B  92.  You 
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Lord  Inverclycle — continued. 

92.  You  do  not  know  whether  she  was  going 
to  sea? — I  cannot  ttnd,  my  Lord,  in  the  Reuort, 
what  her  movements  were  to  be.  The  Guild 
wish  to  point  to  the  accident  of  her  being  like  a 
balloon  which  is  the  case  they  feel  with  many 
ships  proceeding  to  sea.  Of  course  there  is  no 
doubt  that  this  particular  ship  was  on  the  canal. 

Lord  Shand. 

93.  Of  course  you  see  to  a  certain  extent  it 
is  important  to  ascertain  the  cause  of  the 
accident  when  you  find  a  number  of  accidents  ? 
— Yes,  my  Lord. 

•  94.  We  have  to  look  to  the  point  as  to  the 
number  of  accidents  in  contrast  with  the  number 
of  ships  that  go  from  place  to  place,  which  the 
noble  Earl  pointed  out  at  the  very  oeginningof  the 
inauiry  ?— Yes,  my  Lord.  Of  course  the  Guild 
feel  that  the  strength  of  their  case  lies  in  the 
judgments  of  these  courts  of  inquiry  into  cases 
where  there  has  been  loss  of  life.  They  feel 
that  when  loss  of  life  has  been  attributed  to  a 
preventible  cause  it  requires  legislation  to  meet 
It. 

Cliairman. 

95.  A  noble  Lord  on  my  right  asked  the  ques- 
tion about  this  ship,  whether  she  was  going  from 
dock  to  dock  or  whether  she  was  going  to  sea, 
which  makes  a  considerable  difference.  It  is 
possible  that  an  inquiry  might  not  be  held  if 
she  is  merely  going  from  Manchester  to  Liver- 
pool or  from  Liverpool  to  Manchester  ? — Yes, 
ray  Lord  ;  unfortunately  I  am  not  able  to  say 
anything  more  on  that  point. 

96.  Ot  course,  it  is  hardly  a  case  that  will 
come  very  much  under  our  reference.  Will  you 
go  on  with  your  further  evidence  ? — As  regards 
the  question  of  improper  ballasting,  the  securing 
of  ballast,  the  Guild  thinks  very  necessary  also, 
holding  very  strongly  that  loose  ballast  such  as 
sand,  &c. — shingle  and  that  sort  of  thing — 
being  peculiarly  liable  to  shift,  there  should  be 
proper  regulations  established  to  prevent  it. 
Several  cases  1  have  mentioned,  my  Lord,  where 
that  question  of  the  shifting  of  ballast  has  been 
responsible  for  disaster.  In  the  case  of  the 
"  Moel  Tryvan  "  judgment  there  is  special  men- 
tion made  of  the  necessity  of  securing  ballast. 
The  Government  provides  that  precautions  shall 
be  adopted  in  regard  to  securing  the  grain 
cargoes, — that  is,  to  prevent  them  from  shifting; 
and  the  Guild  feel  that  if  that  is  necessary  in  the 
case  of  grain  cargoes  loose  ballast  also  should  be 
properly  secured. 

98.  In  the  first  instance,  you  do  not  desire  to 
lay  down  yourselves  the  fixing  of  a  light  load 
line ;  you  want  to  leave  that  to  a  committee  of 
experts,  do  you  ? — To  a  committee  of  experts  in 
exactly  the  same  way  as  the  deep  load  line  is 
fixed  by  Lloyd's  Registry. 

98.  That  is  rather  a  different  point  to  the 
point  of  the  grain  cargo  ? — Oh,  yes,  my  Lord. 

99.  Very  well ;  will  you  go  on,  please  ? — Those 
opposing  the  establishment  of  a  light  load  line 
(tne  shipowners)  urge  that  foreign  ships  should 
have  the  same  restrictions  imposed  upon  them 
in  the  matter  of  live  saving,  and  the  Guild  arc 
in  cordial  agreement  with  this.  At  the  same 
time  it  cannot  be  held  that  the  Board  of  Trade 
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do  not  exercise  a  certain  amount  of  supervision 
over  foreign  ships  in  Baitish  ports ;  and  according 
to  latest  returns,  the  Guild  understands  that  it  is 
the  case  that,  despite  the  large  preponderance  of 
British  vessels  in  our  home  ports,  tlie  number  of 
detentions  tor  unseaworthiness  are  far  higlior  in 
the  case  of  foreigners  than  in  the  case  of  our 
own  ships ;  but  so  far  as  we  can  gather  at  the 
present  time,  we  do  not  think  that  any  of 
those  detentions  have  been  on  the  score  ot 
insufficient  ballasting.  The  Guild  do  not  anticipate 
bad  results  from  these  restrictions  being  placed 
on  foreign  ships  ;  in  fact  many  of  these  latter 
(these  foreign  vessels)  voluntarily  fix  a  deep  load 
line  in  order  to  comply  with  the  regulations  of 
the  underwriters  of  this  country  with  whom 
many  of  these  foreign  vessels  are  insured  or 
partly  insured  ;  and  so  far  as  can  be  gathered 
the  Guild  are  of  opinion  that  many  ship- 
owners (some  of  whom  even  now  cordially 
approve  of  a  light  load  lino)  would  not  object 
were  it  applied  to  foreigners,  and  the  Guild  see 
no  difficulty  in  this  as  it  could  be  done  in  the 
shape  of  amendments  to  the  law,  such  as 
have  recently  been  drawn  up  by  the  Liverpool 
Steamship  Owners'  Association.  They  have 
drawn  up  some  amendments  to  the  Merchant 
Shipping  Act  imposing  life  saving  restrictions  on 
foreigners,  equally  with  British  shipowners  ; 
and  the  Guild  consider  that  this  question  of  a 
light  load  line  could  be  covered  in  a  similar 
manner.  Then  again,  the  Guild  hold  that 
insufficiently  ballasted  ships  are  not  only  a 
danger  to  themselves  but  to  other  ships  which 
they  may  meet,  which  are  perfectly  seaworthy  ;- 
and  as  an  instance  of  this  I  may  mention  the 
stranding  of  the  "  Heraclides"  (which  I  have 
previously  mentioned)  where  it  was  stated  in 
evidence,  and  not  controverted,  that  one  ot  the 
large  passenger  steamers  running  between 
Dublin  and  Liverpool,  very  narrowly  escaped. 
coUision  with  the  "  Heraclides  "  owing  to  this 
latter  steamer  suddenly  becoming  unmanage- 
able through  insufficient  ballast,  and  going  across 
the  bows  of  the  Dublin  steamer.  That  was  a 
serious  casualty  very  narrowly  escaped. 

100.  Is  there  evidence  that  there  are  other 
cases  besides  the  case  of  this  particular  ship 
being  dangerous  to  others  from  being  unmanage- 
able ;  do  you  hear  of  other  cases  ? — Not  that  I 
can  quote  inv'self,  my  Lord,  with  any  degree  of 
certainty.  "Then  it  is  urged  as  against  the 
adoption  of  a  light  load  line  that  better  pro- 
vision is  now  being  made,  owing  to  the  agitation 
which  has  been  created,  on  merchant  ships  in 
the  way  of  providing  space  for  water  ballast, 
and  that  therefore  it  is  not  necessary  that  such 
a  provision  as  a  light  load  line  should  be  made  ; . 
but  the  Guild  desire  to  state  that  from  accidents- 
to  steamers  in  water  ballast  (some  of  those- 
which  I  have  quoted  previous^,  my  Lord)  it 
.seems  very  evident  that  sufficient  provision  is 
not  made  even  now  in  regard  to  sufficient  water 
ballast ;  and  I  may  add  also  that  there  are  cases  • 
which  have  happened  where  those  water  ballast 
spaces — spaces  which  are  supposed  to  be  for. 
ballast, — nave  not  been  properly  availed  ot. 
For  instance,  in  the  inquiry  into  the  loss  ot  the 
"  Heraclides  "  it  was  found  that  one  of  the  spaces 
for  ballast  was  used  as  a  coal  bunker ;   also,  in 
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the  case  of  the  "  Ardanbhan  "  one  of  the  tanks 
could  not  be  used.  The  report  says :  "  On 
leaving  Gravesend  the  two  main  ballast  tanks 
were  tilled,  but  not  her  fore  or  after  peak 
tanks,  on  account  of  the  pipe  to  the  after 
peak  tank  being  broken.  This  pipe  was  used 
for  tilling  the  tank  from  the  deck,  and 
led  down  into  the  tank  through  the  cabin ; 
and  it  was  stated  that  if  an  attempt  had  been 
made  to  till  the  tank  while  the  pipe  remained 
broken  the  cabin  would  probably  have  been 
flooded,  and  that  therefore  the  tank  could  not 
be  used  on  this  occasion.  Evidently  the  same 
condition  of  things  had  existed  for  a  consider- 
able time,  as  the  master  informed  the  Court 
that  the  former  master  had  mentioned  the 
defect  to  him.  The  chief  engineer  also  admitted 
that  he  was  aware  of  the  broken  pipe,  though 
only  just  before  starting  from  Gravesend,  and 
stated  that  he  had  made  no  report  of  it,  as  the 
vessel  was  to  be  overhauled  at  Deptford  on  her 
return  from  the  present  voyage,  when  the  defect 
would  be  included  in  his  list  of  repairs.  Had 
this  tank  been  filled  the  propeller  would  have 
been  considerably  less  out  of  water  than  it 
was,  though  the  superintending  engineer  of  the 
company  stated  that  it  would  have  been  im- 
mersed only  four  inches  more.  Considering 
that  this  tank  was  right  aft  in  the  end  of  the 
vessel,  and  would  contain  about  thirty  tons  of 
waUT,  the  Court  is  of  opinion  that  the  immer- 
sion would  have  been  greater." 

101.  Is  that  a  case  where  the  Court  decided 
that  the  stranding  (I  think  it  was  stranding, 
was  it  not)  was  in  consequence  of  insufficient 
ballast  ? — The  Court  in  the  course  of  their  judg- 
ment in  reply  to  one  of  the  inquiries  on  the  part 
ot  the  Board  of  Trade,  asking  whether  the  ship 
wa.s  properly  and  sufficiently  ballasted  and  in 
good  seaworthy  trim,  found  that  "  she  was  not 
at  that  time  properly  and  sufficiently  ballasted 
and  in  good  seaworthy  trim  ; "  and,  my  Lord,  it 
is  proper  to  say  that  the  court,  so  far  as  I  gather, 
do  not  attribute  that  directly  to  the  casualty, 
but  it  points  out  that  that  ship  was  in  a 
dangerous  condition  through  being  insufficiently 
ballasted. 

Lord  Slumd. 

102.  That  particular  case  apparently  would 
not  have  been  discovered  by  the  inspector  passing 
over  the  vessel  unless  the  officers  on  board  had 
told  him  that  so-and-so  had  a  difficulty  with 
such-and-such  things  i — Yes. 

103.  It  is  really  not  a  case  attributable  to  any- 
thing but  the  carelessness  of  servants  ? — The 
report  says :  "  At  this  time  it  was  blowing  a 
strong  gale,  and  there  was  a  heavy  sea  from  the 
N.E.  accompanied  by  hail  and  snow  squalls. 
The  weather  had  been  much  the  same  during 
all  the  night ;  and  the  vessel  being  so  light  in 
the  water  had  become  almost  unmanageable." 

Cliairrrum. 

104.  Now  will  you  go  on  with  what  you  were 
saying  ? — Yes,  my  Lord.  Then  the  Guild  wish 
to  state  that  they  have  certainly  no  desire  that 
unnecessary  restrictions  should  be  imposed  upon 
shipowners  ;  but  they  consider  that  no  pecuniary 
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considerations  allow  for  the  jeopardising  of  the 
lives  of  mariners.  The  shipowners  undoubtedly 
lose  very  greatly  from  a  monetary  point  of  view 
when  vessels  are  insufficiently  ballasted  owing 
to  the  great  length  of  time  they  take  in  making 
even  short  passages.  I  may  say  that  I  per- 
sonally know  of  several  cases  that  happened 
recently  where  vessels  proceeding  from  Liverpool 
to  Cardiff  have  been  perhaps  four  days  when 
they  should  have  done  the  passage  in  36 
hours,  but  they  were  out  of  hand  on  several 
occasions ;  and  delays  such  as  those  the  Guild 
state  mean  loss  to  the  shipowner,  perhaps  very 
considerable,  if  it  leads  to  the  losing  of  a  charter. 
I  ha,ve  here,  my  Lord,  the  statement  of  a  well- 
known  shipowner  to  the  effect  that  he  has 
known  under-ballasted  vessels  three  weeks 
getting  from  Hamburg  to  Cardiff,  and  has  spent 
many  an  anxious  time  crossing  the  Atlantic  in 
similar  vessels.  I  have  also  to  state,  my  Lord, 
that  unfortunately  there  is  a  very  great  reluct- 
ance on  the  part  of  shipmasters,  officers  and 
pilots  to  give  evidence  in  support  of  this  insti- 
tution of  the  light  load  line  owing  to  the  very 
pronounced  opposition  which  has  been  hitherto 
afforded  by  tne  shipowners  ;  they  are  reluctant 
to  come  forward  as  they  feel  that  it  would 
prejudice  their  position  in  regard  to  their  future 
employment. 

Lord  Shand. 

105.  Do  you  say  that  that  feeling  extends  to 
shipowners  as  well  as  to  shipmasters  ? — The  re- 
luctance is  on  the  part  of  shipmasters,  officers 
and  pilots  who  are  employed  by  shipowners. 

106.  I  understand  you  not  shipowners  ? — No, 
not  shipowners,  my  Lord;  and  as  some  proof 
that  even  shipowners  consider  that  a  light  load 
line  is  inevitable  I  might  quote  a  remark 
of  Captain  T.  W.  Pinkney,  of  the  firm  of 
Pinkney  &  Co.,  shipowners.  He  was  the 
chairman  of  the  Sunderland  Shipowners 
Society,  and  at  the  last  annual  meeting  in  his 
speech  he  stated  that  the  light  load  line  was 
also  a  serious  matter,  and  one  which  they  would 
all  have  to  deal  with  when  buying  new  ships ;  it 
was  sure  to  come  ;  they  would  have  to  adopt  a 
light  load  line.  Then  again,  in  regard  to  the 
question  of  restrictions  imposed  upon  British 
shipowners,  the  Guild  are  of  opinion  that  it  is 
not  only  British  shipowners  who  have  to  labour 
under  restrictions,  but  they  feel  that  as  foreign 
merchant  navies  develop  (of  course,  hitherto 
they  have  been  a  long  way  behind  our  own 
Merchant  Service)  foreign  powers  will  equally 
impose  restrictions  upon  their  shipowners  in 
regard  to  the  safety  of  the  lives  of  their  sub- 
jects ;  and,  as  some  proof  of  that,  I  might  state 
that  the  adoption  of  a  deep  load  line  is  at 
present  under  the  consideration  of  the  German, 
French,  Russian,  and  Dutch  governments ;  also 
in  Germany  there  are  restrictions  in  regard  to 
seamen;  and  the  conditions  under  which  the 
shipowners  labour  in  respect  to  them  are 
perhaps  more  severe  in  fact  than  any  that 
pertain  to  British  shipowners.  I  might  just 
quote  an  extract  from  the  "  Shipping  Gazette ' 
of  a  statement  made  at  a  meeting  of  the  Cham- 
ber of  Deputies  in  Paris,  dealing  with  matters 
affecting      their     Merchant     Service:     "Count 
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Lord  Sfuiiul — continued. 

d'Agoult  then  proposed  an  additional  article,  to 
be  numbered  1  la,  with  the  object  of  requiring  a 
load  line  on  all  ships  by  a  French  law.  He 
admitted  that  most  French  ships  bore  a  load 
line,    but    he    complained    that    it    was    im- 

Stsed  by  the  English  Board  of  Trade, 
e  thought  it  inconsistent  with  the  dignity  of 
France  that  her  merchant  ships  should  be 
subject  to  foreign  legislation,  and  that  a  national 
law  should  be  passed  on  the  subject."  It  was 
replied  that  "the  Ministry  of  Marine  had  the 
matter  under  consideration,  and  the  Chamber 
decided  that  the  question  should  be  referred  to 
that  body."  Then  I  may  say  that  the  Hamburg 
American  Line  have  decided  to  mark  a  load 
line  on  all  the  vessels.  The  German  Emperor 
forwarded  a  congratulatory  message  stating  that 
it  was  "  a  great  step  forward  in  the  social  politics 
of  the  ocean." 

Lord  Brnssey. 

107.  That  is   the  deep   load  line  ?  —  I  am 

S quoting  this  case,  my  Lord,  simply  to  show  that 
oreign  Powers  are  beginning,  with  the  increase 
in  their  merchant  navies,  to  impose  upon  their 
ships  restrictions  in  the  same  way. 

Chairman. 

108.  But  that  is  the  deep  load  line,  not  a  light 
load  line  ? — That  is  the  deep  load  line.  Also,  in 
regard  to  Germany,  it  appears  here  from  an 
extract  I  have  in  my  hand  that  proposals  have 
been  submitted  to  the  Government  with  regard 
to  seamen's  regulations  on  German  ships,  and  it 
appears  also  that  a  Special  Commission  of  the 
Reichstag  made  recommendations  both  in  regard 
to  a  deep  load  line  and  a  minimum  load  line. 

Lord  Shand. 

109.  Where  was  that,  do  you  say  ? — In 
Germany. 

110.  What  part  of  Germany? — The  German 
Government. 

111.  The   Government   of    Germany  ? — Yes 
well,  a  Special  Commission  of  the  Reichstag. 

Chdimnan. 

112.  Oh,  it  was  a  Special  Commission  ot  the 
Reichstag  that  made  that  report  ? — Yes ;  it  says : 
"  The  changes  in  the  law  form  part  of  a  larger 
and  more  sweeping  scheme,  favoured  by  the 
Special  Commission  of  the  Reichstag,  the  more 
comprehensive  project  embracing  both  a  maxi- 
mum and  a  mimmum  load  line." 

Lord  Shand. 

113.  It  merely  mentions  that  apparently;  it 
does  not  say  that  it  recommends  it  ? — It  speaks 
of  a  "  larger  and  more  sweeping  scheme." 

114.  Certainly;  but  I  do  not  think  they  re- 
commend anything  like  a  light  load  line  in  the 
passage  you  have  read  ?— Well,  that  is  an  infe- 
rence which  the  Guild  have  drawn  from  that 
statement,  but  no  doubt  that  could  be  ascer- 
tained later. 

Chairman. 

115.  ^Vhat  was  the  date  of  that,  do  you 
know  ?— 1902. 


Lord  Shand. 


116.  You  had  better  put  in  that  extract;  as 
you  read  it,  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  such 
recommendation  there  (the  document  is  lutiuled 
in)  ? — This  is  taken  from  a  letter  in  "  Fairplay  " 
of  8th  May  1902.  It  appears  that  there  are 
greater  restrictions,  for  instance,  being  placed 
upon  shipowners  in  regard  to  their  seamen  in 
Germany, — that  seamen  are  not  allowed  to  work 
more  than  ten  hours  per  day,  and  in  the  Tropics 
not  more  than  eight  hours  per  day,  which  is 
very  different  to  what  prevails  in  regard  to 
British  sailors.  The  Guild  only  desire  to  mention 
those  points  in  order  to  indicate  that  as  time 
goes  on  they  think  Foreign  Governments  will 
impose  the  same  restrictions,  in  due  time,  as  the 
British  Government. 

Chairman. 

117.  Now  have  you  finished  ;  is  that  all  your 
evidence  ? — I  think  so,  my  Lord. 

118.  You  say  there  are  different  classes  of 
the  shipping  community  who  have  expressed 
opinions — have  you  any  answer  or  evidence  to 
give  us  to  those  classes  ? — If  I  might  I  would 
mention  the  case  of  the  "  Bothilde  Russ  "  (she 
was  a  foreign  vessel  which  recently  went  ashore 
at  Holyhead)  as  an  argument  in  favour  of  the 
enforcement  of  the  light  load  line,  and  as  a 
reason  why  it  should  be  imposed  upon  foreign 
ships.  Then,  with  regard  to  the  question  of 
asking  the  State  to  take  up  this  question  of  the 
light  load  line,  the  Guild  feel  that  they  have 
also  received  very  strong  support  in  the  expres- 
sion of  opinions  by  most  of  tne  leading  shipping 
interests, — that  is  in  regard  to  ship-owners,  snip- 
masters  and  seamen,  underwriters,  nautical 
assessors,  nautical  societies,  nautical  experts, 
engineers,  pilots  and  others,  also  a  Judge  of  the 
Admiralty  Court. 

Lord  Slian/:l. 

119.  What  is  the  evidence  of  all  that  ?  You' 
know  you  have  made  a  very  broad  statement, — 
for  example  "  shipowners."  ? — We  have  had  ex- 
pressions of  opinion  from  two  shipowners  in 
Liverpool  to  the  Guild  to  the  effect ,  that  they 
approve  of  a  light  load  line. 

ChairTuan. 

120.  There  is  another  point — I  do  not  know 
whether  you  have  mentioned  it — as  to  the 
remedy  which  was  suggested  of  the  underwriters - 
fixing  higher  insurance  rates ;  that  has  some- 
times been  put  forward  instead  of  having  a  light 
load  line,  has  it  not  ? — Yes,  my  Lord.  It  is  con- 
sidered that  the  underwriters  can  look  after  their 
own  interests,  but  the  Guild  feel  that  the  ques- 
tion of  the  safety  of  life  is  not  one  which  should 
so  to  speek  be  regulated  by  the  question  of  in- 
surance premiums ;  and  thev  consider  also  that 
if  the  underwriters  charge  higher  premiums  for 
insurance  it  is  perfectly  likely  tnat  the  shipowners . 
will  charge  higher  rates  of  freight ;  and  that,  in 
consequence,  would  be  in  the  nature  of  hamper- 
ing trade. 

121.  You  have  not  anything  you  wish  to  say 
more  ? — No,  my  Lord. 

122.  There  is  one  other  question  I  would 
rather  like  to  ask  you ;  it  is  really  for  the  sake 
of  getting  it  clearly  before  the  Comnattee — what 

class. 
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Cliairman — continued, 
class  of  vessels  require  this  legislation  ?  It  is 
not  all  vessels.  For  instance,  there  is  a  con- 
siderable number  of  vessels  that  are  hardly  ever 
in  ballast,  I  suppose  they  always  bring  back 
cargo  ? — Yes,  my  Lord.  In  the  case  of  the  large 
hners,  and  in  fact  to  the  best  class  of  ships,  and 
shipowners  the  placing  of  the  light  load  line 
the  Guild  consider  woiud  not  make  an  atom  of 
difference. 

123.  Can  you  tell  us  what  proportion  of  the 
shipping  trade  trading  from  or  trading  to  this 
country  would  come  under  the  category  of 
vessels  for  which  it  is  necessary  to  have  the 
light  load  line — that  is  to  say,  where  they  go 
out  or  come  back  in  ballast  mstead  of  having 
cargo  both  ways  ? — I  could  not,  my  Lord.  The 
opinion  of  the  Guild  is  that  the  practice  of  in- 
sutKcient  ballasting  is  a  very  extensive  practice. 
That  is  all  I  could  say. 

124.  But  the  great  liners  do  not  require  this 
light  load  line  ? — Oh,  no ;  it  would  not  make 
an  atom  of  difference  to  the  liners. 

125.  They  go  beyond  what  are  called  "  tramp  " 
ships,  I  suppose;  your  remarks  go  beyond 
those  ? — If  1  may  say  so,  my  remarks  apply 
chiefly  to  the  trampships  as  regards  the  light 
load  line. 

126.  Still,  there  are  others  which  trade  con- 
siderable distances  which  are  of  a  higher  class 
than  tramp  ships  ?— Oh,  yes  ;  many  ships  that 
are  really  well  ballasted  ;  and  the  shipowners  see 
that  this  is  attended  to. 

127.  Then  there  is  the  question  of  the  shifting 
of  ballast  and  insafficient  ballast.  The  insuffi- 
cient ballasting,  I  suppose,  is  met  by  the  light 
load  line  ? — Yes. 

128.  But  the  shifting  of  the  ballast  is  not  as  I 
understand  you  ?— No.  That  could  be  pre- 
vented by  the  form  of  regulations  adopted  by 
the  Board  of  Trade.  I  think  that  is  a  way  in 
which  it  could  be  done — a  similar  way  to" the 
method  they  have  of  regulating  the  prevention 
of  grain  cargoes  from  f^hifting.  In  regard  to 
gram  cargoes  it  is  done,  but  not  in  the  case  of 
loose  ballast. 

Lord  Brassey. 

129.  Under  the  existing  state  of  the  law,  is 
it  not  the  case  that  the  shipowner  is  responsible 
for  sending  the  ship  to  sea  in  a  seaworthy  state  ? 
— ^Yes,  my  Lord. 

130.  If  you  fix  a  light  -load  line,  to  that  extent 
you  relieve  the  shipowner  of  his  responsibility  ? 
— You  would  in  the  matter  of  ballasting,  yes ; 
and  I  might  say,  in  regard  to  that,  that  prac- 
tically there  is  very  great  difficulty  in  fixing 
responsibility  upon  the  shipowner  in  the  matter, 
because  it  is  usually  said  by  the  shipowner  that 
he  allows  his  captain  discretionary  powers. 

131.  But  the  law  gives  power  to  the  Board  of 
Trade  to  enforce  the  responsibility  of  the  ship- 
owner by  very  adequate  sanctions — by  adequate 
penalties — is  not  that  the  case  ? — An  owner  may 
be  punished  for  .sending  his  ships  to  sea  in  an 
unseaworthy  condition,  but  as  I  said,  it  Is  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  fix  the  responsibility  on  the 
owner,  because  he  usually  states  that  it  is  at  the 
discretion  of  the  master  ;  and,  my  Lord,  I  might 
mention  for  instance  the  case  of  the  "  Sylviana." 
It  is  said  in  the  report  that,  "  The  owners  alone 


Lord  Bmssey — continued, 
were  responsible  for  the  ballasting  of  the  vessel 
This  matter  was  not  left  in  the  hands  of  the  mas- 
ter, nor  was  he  consulted  about  it." 

Chairman. 

132.  What  are  you  quoting  from  now? This 

IS  the  report  on  the  formal  investigation,  the 
Board  of  Trade  inquiry.  ISothing  further,  I 
may  say,  was  done  in  regard  to  that  case. 

Lord  Brassey. 

133.  I  presume  you  are  acquainted  generally 
with  the  procedure  in  the  case  of  Courts  of  In- 
quiry .P — Y'es,  my  Lord,  I  am  very  familiar  with 
it. 

134.  Is  not  this  the  procedure  in  the 
case  of  an  in  inquiry:  When  on  the  coast 
of  the  United  Kingdom  or  in  any  part  of  the 
sea,  any  loss  or  material  damage  occurs  and  any 
witness  or  any  evidence  is  obtainable  as  to  the 
circumstances  under  which  the  loss  occurred,  a. 
preliminary  inquiry  will  e  held;  that  is  so,  is 
it  not  ? — Yes,  my  Lord. 

135.  And  may  be  held  by  any  person  op- 
pointed  by  the  Board  of  Trade? — Yes;  gene- 
rally by  the  Receiver  of  Wrecks. 

136.  Where,  as  the  result  of  this  preliminary 
inquiry,  it  appears  requisite  to  the  person  hold- 
ing that  inquiry  on  the  part  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  that  a  formal  investigation  should  be  held, 
then  it  is  held,  is  it  not,  by  a  Wreck  Commis- 
sioner assisted  by  two  professional  assessors? — 
Not  a  "  Wreck  Commissioner,"  my  Lord.  It  is 
usually  a  stipendiary  magistrate  or  two  lay 
magistrates  assisted  by  two  nautical  assessors. 

■  137.  That,  is  so.  Then,  after  that  court  has 
held  this  formal  investigation,  it  makes  a  report,, 
does  it  not,  to  the  Board  of  Trade? — Yes,  my 
Lord. 

138.  And  the  Board  of  Trade,  having  received 
that  report,  is  in  this  position,  is  it  not :  It  has 
power  to  prosecute  the  shipowner? — ^Yes,  my 
Lord. 

139.  And  if  it  is  proved  that  any  person  sends 
a  ship  to  sea  in  an  unseaworthy  state,  and  that 
thereby  life  has  been  endangered,  he  becomes^ 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanour  ? — That  is  so  ;  yes,  my 
Lord. 

140.  Then  with  regard  to  the  legal  position 
of  the  shipmaster,  is  not  this  the  true  state  of 
the  law — that  if  the  master  of  a  British  ship 
knowingly  takes  the  ship  to  sea  in  an  unsea- 
worthy state,  he  is  guilty  of  a  misdemeanour? 
—Yes. 

141.  Therefore,  if  the  shipmaster  has,  as  you 
stated  to  us,  under  instructions  from  his  owner 
had  an  unsafe  limitation  put  upon  the  amount 
of  ballast  space  in  his  ship,  he  is  guilty  of  a 
misdemeanour  if  he  assents  to  that  instruction 
which  he  has  received  from  his  shipowner ;  that 
is  so,  is  it  not — that  is  his  legal  position  ? — Yes, 
my  Lord ;  but  unfortunately  the  shipmaster  js 
in  a  difficult  po.sition ;  he  cannot  say  exactly 
what  he  thinks. 

142.  As  you  have  said,  he  has  a  difficulty  in 
acting  upon  his  profesoional  knowledge,  hut  still 
his  legal  liability  is  of  a  very  grave  nature  ;  that 
is  so,  is  it  not  ? — Yes. 

143.  Are  you  fully  satisfied  with  the  results 

of 
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Lord  Brassey — continued, 
of  the  rule  which  is  now  in  force  with  regard  to 
the  fixing  of  the  deep  load  line?— Yes. 

144.  I  Jo  you  consider  that  it  has  effectually 
prevented  ships  from  being  sent  to  sea  overladen  ? 
— Yes,  my  Lord. 

145.  You  think  so?— Yes. 

146.  Do  you  think,  under  the  existing  state  of 
the  law,  that  no  ships  are  sent  to  sea  overladen? 
— I  say  that  on  my  own  responsibility,  so  far  as 
I  can  "judge  from  the  feelings  of  our  members, 
they  consider  that  the  deep  load  line  has  been 
wisely  fixed  and  prevents  overloading. 

147.  And  that,  therefore,  ships  are  no  longer 
sent  to  sea  overladen?- So  far  as  I  can  say  from 
opinions  I  have  had  from  members,  my  Lord. 

148.  The  load  line,  as  you  have  told  us,  is 
fixed  in  accordance  with  Lloyd's  rules ;  that  is 
so,  is  it  not?— Yes,  Lloyd's  Register. 

149.  Have  you  reason  to  believe  that  the  ex- 
pert advisers  of  Lloyd's  are  prej^ared  to  lay  down 
fixed  rules  with  regard  to  the  light  load  line? — 
We  have  not,  but  we  think  that  they  would  be 
able  to  do  so. 

150.  You  believe  they  would?— We  do.     . 

151.  And  you  do  not  see  any  great  difiiculty 
in  exercising  proper  and  fair  discretion  as  re- 
gards the  different  vovages  that  may  be  under- 
taken— the  mere  coastwise  voyage  and  an  over- 
sea voyage — or  any  difficulty  in  exercising  a 
proper  discretion  with  regard  to  the  season  of 
the  year  and  all  those  other  considerations? — 
No,  my  Lord.  The  Guild  wish  to  put  forward 
■very  strongly  in  regard  to  coastwise  voyages  that 
they  really  are  the  most  dangerous  voyages ;  and 
that  is  just  there  where  the  greater  necesity  of 
the  light  load  line  should  come  in ;  and  that  bad 
weather  may  be  equally  expeiienced  in  summer 
as  in  winter. 

152.  Yes,  but  is  there  not  a  more  ready  oppor- 
tunity of  making  for  a  port ;  there  is  a  protection 
in  that,  is  not  there  ? — But,  my  Lord,  when  those 
coasting  vessels  are  insufficiently  ballasted  they 
are  unmanageable,  and  very  frequently  unable 
to  make  for  a  port  that  they  desire. 

Lord  Inverclyde. 

153.  I  think  you  say  that  a  light  load  line  is 
more  necessary  in  short  voyages  than  in  long, 
but  what  information  have  you  with  regard  to 
loss  of  life  or  loss  of  ships  in  regard  to  coastwise 
voyages? — ^Well,  there  are  the  statistics  I  have 
lirought  forward  here.  A  good  many  of  these 
steamers  show  the  dangers  of  these  light  ships 
being  near  the  coast,  being  insufficiently  ballasted 
and  unmanageable. 

154.  But  I  think,  you  said  that  on  a  voyage 
along  the  coast  from  one  port  to  another  the  light 
load  line  was  more  necessary  than  on  deep  sea 
voyages? — Because  the  ships  are  in  a  much  more 
dangerous  position  being  near  the  coast,  and  also 
liable  to  meet  many  other  steamers,  and  if  they 
are  unmanageable  they  are  a  danger  to  the  other 
steamers. 

155.  What  cases  can  you  give  of  accidents  or 
loss  of  life  or  of  ships  on  those  short  coastwise 
-voyages? — I  think  there  are  one  or  two  here  that 
I  have  mentioned,  my  Lord.  The  case  of  the 
■ '  Sylviana  "  is  one.  lliat  is  really  the  cause  of 
tixe  stranding  in  all  cases — the  ships  having  been 
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near  the  coast  naturally.  There  is  the  ''  Buck- 
ingham," then  there  is  the  "  Ardanbhan  " — in 
that  case  I  said  the  vessel  had  become  almost  un- 
manageable. Most  of  these  cases  of  steamers 
deal  with  stranding  on  the  coast. 

156.  Do  you  find  that  there  has  been  an  in- 
crease in  these  cases,  or  a  decrease,  within  the 
last  few  years? — So  far  as  we  can  judge,  my  Lord, 
there  has  been  an  increase,  and  there  must  have 
been  several  cases  where  shi{)s  have  been  light, 
and  have  stranded,  but  as  to  which  the  Board  of 
Trade  have  not  held  any  inquiry.  It  is  at  the 
discretion  of  the  Board  of  Trade  as  to  whether 
they  hold  an  inquiry ;  and  in  one  or  two  catses 
it  seems  that  the  Board  of  Trade,  although  the 
ships  went  ashore  (and  we  believe  that  they  went 
ashore  through  insufficient  ballast),  held  no  in- 

157.  Can  j^ou  give  us  any  percentage  of  the 
cases  of  light  ballasting  last  year  compared  with 
fi.ve  years  ago,  or  anj'thing  of  that  sort  ? — I  could 
not,  my  Lord,  I  am  sorry  to  say. 

158.  But  you  think  there  has  been  an  increase  ? 
— Yes,  so  far  as  we  can  judge. 

Lord  Shand. 

159.  Upon  the  cases  which  you  give 
us,  I  understand  jou  found  that  statement? — 
Yes,  in  all  cases. 

160.  You  say  there  has  been  an  increase  in 
later  years  in  all  cases? — The  practice  is  more 
general  even  now  as  to  insufficient  ballasting. 

161.  Yes,  but  you  were  asked  about  the  in- 
crease of  accidents? — Oh,  the  increase  of  acci- 
dents !  Yes,  we  think  there  has  been  an  increase 
of  accidents. 

162.  You  only  mention  15  cases? — In  three 
years,  my  Lord. 

163.  Has  there  been  any  incresise  year  after 
year? — I  think  that  those  statistics  where  the 
question  of  insufficient  ballasting  is  mentioned 
show  rather  a  considerable  increase  on  previous 
j'ears. 

Lord  Inverclyde. 

164.  Do  you  say  the  Board  of  Trade  has  not 
got  sufficient  power  to  deal  with  cases  of  under 
ballasting? — What  the  Guild  desire  to  state  is 
that  there  should  be  some  definite  authority  in 
the  fixing  of  the  light  load  line.  They  do  not 
wish  to  say  that  either  shipowners  or  shipmasters 
deliberately  send  their  ships  to  sea  insufficiently 
ballasted ;  but  what  the  Guild  think  is  neces- 
sary is  that  there  should  be  some  definite  stan- 
dard, fixed  by  a  proper  authority,  instead  of  its 
being  left  to" the  discretion  of  the  owner,  or  the 
master,  or  the  builder,  or  whatever  it  might  be. 

165.  Yes ;  but  it  is  not  left  to  the  discretion 
of  the  owner,  or  the  master,  if  the  Board  of  Trade 
liave  powei-  to  do  this? — The  Guild  state,  in  re- 
gard to  that  i)oint,  that  although  the  Board  of 
Trade  have  the  jxjwer,  the  Board  of  Trade  sur- 
veyors hesitate  to  exercise  that  power  simply 
because  they  themselves  have  no  authority  to 
work  on; they  would  have  to  constitute  them- 
selves as  their  own  authority. 

166.  Then  I  think  you  stated  that  a  captain's 
discretionary  power  in  foreign  ports  is  inter- 
fered with  by  instructions  from  his  owner  at 
home  not  to  put  on  more  than  a  certain  amount 
of  ballast?— Yes. 

167.  Do 
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Lord  Inverclyde — continued. 

167.  Do  you  make  that  as  a  general  state- 
ment ? — As  a  general  statement. 

168.  As  a  thing  of  common  occui-rence? — Of 
common  occurrence,  yes,  as  expressed  by  the 
members  of  the  Guild.  As  I  mentioned  in  the 
case  of  the  "  Sylviana  "  (that  i.s  a  case  in  point, 
my  Lord),  the  owners  said  the  master  "had 
previously  reported  the  unmanageable  condi- 
tion of  the  vessel  in  water  ballast,  both  to  the 
manager,  Mr.  Frank  Lund,  and  to  the  marine 
superintendent,  Mr.  William  Copeman.  Al- 
though this  is  denied,  the  Court  is  of  opinion 
that  it  is  more  probable,  considering  the  un- 
manageable condition  of  the  vessel  on  the  two 
previous  occas'oas  of  which  he  spoke,  that  he 
would  bring  the  matter  to  their  notice." 

169.  Then  I  think  you  said  that  in  some  cases 
of  short  voyages  the  ship  was  under-ballasted, 
and  that  she  took  four  days  instead  of  so  many 
hours? — Yes,  my  Lord. 

ITO.  So  that  it  is  not  to  the  advantage  of  any 
owner  of  a  ship  to  under-ballast  if  the  ship  would 
take  more  time  on  the  voyage  in  that  condition 
than  it  would  otherwise  ? — No,  my  Lord  ;  not  in 
tEat  sense. 

Lord  Shand. 

171.  I  understand  you  are  to  leave  those  judg- 
ments with  the  Committee? — Yes,  my  Lord. 

172.  I  should  like  to  have  the  opportunity  of 
reading  them  for  the  purpose  of  their  being 
checked  if  there  is  to  be  counter-evidence? — If 
the  Committee  desired  it,  I  daresay  the  Board  of 
Trade  would  furnish  them  with  all  the  reports. 
Of  those  cases  I  have  mentioned  these  are  the 
official  reports. 

173.  It  is  the  judgments  one  wants  particu- 
larly to  see? — Yes,  my  Lord.  I  may  say,  in  re- 
gard to  these  judgments,  I  have  brought  them 
forward  to  quote  particularly  the  references  in 
them  to  insufficient  ballasting  and  the  dangers 
attendant  upon  that. 

174.  I  quite  follow  that;  but  I  would  like  to 
see  the  judgments  as  a  whole? — Yes,  my  Lord; 
I  have  handed  them  in. 

Chaifman. 

175.  Did  you  put  in  the  Board  of  Trade  Re- 
ports when  you  took  in  your  hand  the  Paper  ? — 
Those  are  the  Board  of  Trade  Eeports,  my 
Lord. 

Lord  Shand. 

176.  Then  in  regard  to  the  ballast,  I  under- 
stand it  is  the  mode  of  ballasting,  and  not  the 


Lord  Shand — continued, 
material  used  for  ballast^water-ballast  and 
things  of  that  kind.  The  objection  of  the  Guild 
18  to  the  mode  in  which  the  ballasting  is  done. 
Is  it  that  there  is  not  sufficient  ballast  ?— That 
there  is  not  sufficient  ballast,  and  that  in  the 
case  of  loose  iballast  (that  does  no(t  relate  to 
water-ballast,  my  Lord)  that  should  be  secured 
in  the  same  way,  for  instance,  as  grain  is  se- 
cured. 

177.  Quite  so  ;  the  material  used  in  ballasting 
is  not  the  special  subject  of  your  objection? — 
No,  my  Lord. 


Chai'i 


irman. 


178.  Is  not  there  a  considerable  change  now 
as  compared  with  former  times  in  the  way  in 
which  ballasting  is  carried  out  on  board  ships  ? 
Are  not  there  new  methods  of  doing  it  to  pre- 
vent the  shifting  of  the  ballast,  in  regard  par- 
ticularly to  water-ballast? — The  methods  now- 
adays, my  Lord,  are  more  universal  in  the 
nature  of,  supplying  water-ballast — that  is  to 
say,  making  provision  in  ships  for  water-ballast. 

179.  But  on  the  same  system  ? — In  regard  to 
sailing-ships  that  does  not  apply. 

180.  To  the  improvement  in  ships  it  is  due 
a  good  deal,  is  it  not  ? — Yes,  in  the  tanks. 

181.  In  the  having  of  more  tanks  than  there 
used  to  be? — ^Well,  that  I  could  not  say,  my 
Lord.  I  do  not  know '  whether  it  is  necessary 
to  quote  any  of  the  written  opinions  of  member."? 
that  we  have  received  or  whether  it  would  be 
your  desire  to  have  them.     I  have  several  here. 

182.  We  might  perhaps  have  some  evidence 
from  the  members  themselves.  I  do  not  know  how 
that  may  be? — If  these  opinions  were  perused 
by  your  lordships  I  would  have  to  ask  whether 
you  would  reserve  the  names  of  the  gentlemen 
and  of  the  ships,  because  the  members  them- 
selves who  have  written  them  would  not  care 
about  their  names  or  the  names  of  the  ships 
being  mentioned. 

183.  Aa  I  understand  you  are  now  referring 
to  the  papers  you  hold  in  your  hand  and  not  to 
anything  you  have  already  stated? — ^Yes,  my 
Lord.  These  are  just  a  few  letters  taken  from, 
the  correspondence  addressed  to  the  Guild  by 
shipmasters  touching  on  this  ballasting  question. 
The  question  is  whether  you  think  they  are 
worthy  of  your  notice.  ; 

184.  It  is  evidence  we  could  not  put  forward 
in  our  printed  minutes  or  papers,  which  makes 
it  rather  difficult,  I  think,  to  receive  it. 


The  witness  is  directed  to  withdraw. 
After  a  short  adjournment. 


Me.  ALEXANDER  ALLAN  MILLER  is  called^   in  ;  and  Examined,  as  follows : 


Chairman. 

185.  Will  you  first  of  all  state  your  position? 
— I  am  a  solicitor  practising  in  Liverpool,  where 
I  have  practised  for  over  twenty-five  years.  I 
may  say  that  I  have  bad  .wme  experience  at  sea, 
tut  that  is  not  the  purpose  for  which  I  am  giving 


Chairman — continued. 

evidence  here  to-day.  I  am  the  solicitor  !o  the 
Merchant  Service  Guild,  of  which  the  last  wit- 
ness was  the  assistant  secretary,  and  I  am  also 
the  solicitor  to  the  Mercantile  Marine  Associa- 
tion, a  similar  body  of  certificated  officers  be- 
longing 
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Chair^ian — continued, 
longing  to  the  Mercantile  Marine ;  and  I  have 
a  Tery  considerable  connection  amongst  masters 
and  officers  outside  both  those  bodies.  Therefore 
I  have  had  good  oppoi-tunities,  I  think,  of  know- 
ing the  feelings  of  the  masters  and  officers  of  the 
service  on  the  question  of  the  Light  Load  Line 
Bill.  So  far  aa  I  have  been  able  to  gather,  that 
opinion  is  unanimous  that  the  practice  of  send- 
ing British  ships  to  sea  in  an  unseaworthy  con- 
dition, owing  to  under-ballasting  and  improper 
balla.<»ting,  prevails  to  a  very  great  extent,  and 
that  hardly  any  ship  that  goes  to  sea  in  ballast 
is  in  a  condition  (I  am  speaking  of  the  class  of 
ships  known  as  fa-amp  ships)  to  keep  off  a  lee 
shore  in  bad^  weather. 

Lord  Shand. 

186.  I  must  interrupt  you  with  one  question : 
You  say  the  opinion  js^unanimous  ? — So  far  as 
I  have  been  able  to  gather. 

187.  The  opinion  of  whom — of  what  class? — 
Of  the  officers  and  captains  of  the  mercantile 
marine — certificated  officers  and  captains.  I 
have  been  informed  by  a  very  large  number  of 
masters,  in  answer  to  inquiries  I  ought  to  say, 
that  in  taking  vessels  across  the  Atlantic  in  bal- 
last they  rarely  make  a  passage  in  which  at  some 
period  or  other  the  ship  does  not  refuse  to  steer 
and  becomes  unmanageable,  and  that  it  is  a  con- 
stant practice  with  them  to  have  to  hoist  the  red 
lights,  signifying  that  the  vessel  is  not  under 
■control,  so  that  other  vessels  cam  keep  out  of  their 
"way.  That  is  a  common  practice.  The  feeling, 
so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  gather  (and  I  have 
taken  some  pains,  as  it  is  a  subject  in  which 
I  have  had  very  considerable  interest),  amongst 
the  officers  and  masters  of  the  mercantile  marine 
is  very  strong  in  support  of  the  Light  Load  Line 
Bill  for  two  reasons  principally;  firstly,  because 
they  feel  that  their  lives  are  often  unjustifiably 
risked,  and,  secondly,  they  feel  very  strongly 
that  whenever  a  vessel  does  happen  to  blow  ashore 
in  consequence  of  insufficient  ballast  the  practice 
has  been  to  place  the  captain  upon  his  trial,  and 
in  some  cases  to  suspend  his  certificate,  and  in 
others  to  censure  him  for  taking  the  ship  to  sea 
insufficiently  ballasted,  although  it  is  a  matter  of 
notoriety  that  the  master  has  no  power  or  con- 
trol over  the  ballasting,  and  especially  over  the 
ballasting  from  a  home  port,  where  the  vessel 
is  ballasted  and  sent  out  under  the  immediate 
superintendence  of  her  owners ;  and  they  feel 
the  injustice  of  this  position  more  when  it  is 
considered  that  a  vessel  may  go  for  years  in  the 
same  ballast  trim  with  tne  approval  of  her 
owners  and  the  tacit  assent  of  the  authorities, 
and  then,  when  she  happens  to  meet  with  bad 
weather,  with  a  lee  shore,  the  only  person  thai 
has  ever  been  singled  out  for  punishment  has 
been  the  master.  And  a  further  great  injustice 
is  that  the  master  cannot  really  get  a  fair  trial 
without  risking  his  situation,  and.  possibly,  his 
future,  because,  if  he  says  that  in  his  opinion 
the  ship  was  under-ballasted,  which  he  really 
believes,  he  is  certainly  at  once  dismissed  by  his 
owners,  and  finds  it  very  difficult  to  obtain  em- 
plo\-ment  from  any  other  firm.  In  one  case,  of 
which  I  can  give  particulars,  if  desired,  where 
I  appeared  for  the  master  in  an  inquiry  £is  to 


Lord  S/iand — continued, 
the  stranding  of  a  ship  which  had  been  lost  in 
consequence  of  insufficient  ballast 

Lord  Wolverlon. 
188.  "Will  you  give  the  name?— The  "Syl- 
viana."  The  master  asked  me  what  he  was  ta 
say  if  he  was  asked  whether  in  his  opinion  the 
ship  was  insufficiently  ballasted ;  he  told  me  that 
he  thought  she  was,  and  that  he  had  on  former 
occasions  told  the  owners  that,  in  the  trim  they 
sent  her  to  sea  in,  she  was  unmanageable.  I 
reminded  him  that  he  would  have  to  give  his 
evidence  on  oath  ;  but  he  told  me  that  a  friend 
of  his  had  told  him  that  if  he  said  that  the 
ship  was  under-ballasted  he  need  never  look 
for  another  situation  on  the  north-east  coast.  At 
the  trial  he  was  asked  the  question, 
and  he  told  the  truth ;  and  I  am  informed,  and 
I  believe,  that  up  to  the  present  he  has  not  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  any  further  employment ;  the 
firm  that  employed  him  refxised  him  a  reference, 
and  that  inquiry  took  place  some  14  months  ago. 
That  is  so  far  as  the  opinion  of  the  officers  and 
masters  of  the  Mercantile  Marine  goes.  With 
regard  to  any  amendment  or  amplification  of 
the  law,  the  feeling  of  the  masters  and  officers, 
so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  gather  it,  is  that 
the  law  should  be  so  altered  as  to  fix  the  punish- 
ment for  under-ballasting  on  the  persons  en- 
trusted with  the  real  responsibility,  and  that 
such  alterations  should  be  made  as  would  pre- 
vent the  master  in  the  future  being  dealt  with 
as  a  scapegoat.  As  to  the  application  of  any 
alterations  to  foreign  vessels,  it  is  pointed  out 
by  the  British  officers  and  masters  that,  inas- 
much as  these  vessels,  when  unmanageable  and 
incapable  of  being  handled,  constitute  a  danger 
to  all  other  vessels  navigating  in  the  same  waters, 
any  alteration  in  the  law  should  be  made 
applicable  to  them.  Those  are  their  views,  so 
far  as  I  have  been  able  to  ascertain  them.  I 
may  say  that  I  have  represented  masters  on 
several  occasions  in  those  Board  of  Trade  In- 
quiries, and — if  your  Lordship  will  allow  me 
to  supplement  what  I  have  heard  to-day  as  to 
the  powers  being  sufficient  at  present — I  would 
like  to  point  out  that,  so  far  as  I  know,  when- 
ever a  report  has  been  made  by  a  Board  of  Trade 
Court  of  Inquiry  in  which  it  has  been  found  that 
a  ship  was  under-ballasted,  the  practice  of  send- 
ing that  ship  to  sea  in  the  condition  in  which 
she  went  was  condemned  and  reprobated  very 
strongly,  but  no  steps  have  ever  been  taken 
afterwards,  and,  so  far  as  I  know  in  my  expe- 
rience, no  steps  have  ever  been  taken  to  prevent 
a  ship  going  to  sea  in  what  was  admittedly  an 
unsafe  and  unseaworthy  condition.  I  can  refer 
to  a  case  rather  germane  to  this  point,  the  case 
nf  the  "  Albion."  on  which  there  was  a  Board  of 
Trade  inquirv  held  at  West  Hartlepool.  The 
"  Alhicm  "  had  left  a  British  jwrt — it  was  Mary- 
port — and  was  bound  to  Barry;  she  put  into 
Holyhead,  and  after  leaving  Holyhead  she  was 
blown  ashore  below  the  coast  of  Carnarvon,  at 
Aberffraw.  The  master  was  tried  by  a  Board  of 
Trade  Court,  and  his  certificate  was  suspended ; 
b\it  amongst  the  witnesses  called  was  the  prin- 
cipal surveyor  of  the  Board  of  Trade  at  one  of 
the  leading  ports  of  the  Kingdi>m,  Liverpool  I 

believe 
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Lord  Wolverton — continued, 
believe  lie  came  from ;  he  produced  plans  to 
prot'e  that  a  ship  in  her  condition  was  very 
much  under-ballasted  and  unseaworthy,  with  the 
lesxdt  that  the  captain  was  punished  and  his 
certificate  was  taken  away.  I  asked  him  then, 
could  he  state  as  an  expert,  as  a  principal  Board 
of  Trade  surveyor,  what  he  would  consider  would 
have  been  a  safe  and  pioper  draught  to  take 
that  vessel  out  to  sea  with  so  as  to  entail  no 
wrong-doing  on.  the  part  of  any  person.  He  gave 
me  a  draught,  of  which  I  do  not  remember  the 
figures,  but  on  looking  at  the  vessel's  displac?- 
mmt  scale,  and  taking  his  draught  as  given,  it 
turned  out  that  the  ship  would  have  required 
9G0  tens  moi-e  ballast  to  put  her  down  to  the 
position  in  which  the  principal  Board  of  Trade 
officer  and  surveyor  would  deem  her  safe.  I  then 
asked  him  could  he  account  for  the  fact  that  a 
vessel  in  such  a  manifestly  unseaworthy  condi- 
tion should  be  allowed  to  leave  the  port  by  the 
Board  of  Trade  official,  and  go  from  one  port 
to  another  in  the  United  Kingdom.  He  could 
not  account  for  it ;  but  he  gave  an  explanation 
that  in  his  opinion  the  Merchant  Shipping  Act 
did  not  entitle  them  to  detain  a  ship  in  ballast, 
because  the  provision  of  the  section  was  only 
applicable  to  vessels  improperly  loaded.  I  did 
not  agree  with  his  legal  interpretation. 

189.  What  section  is  that  in  the  Merchant 
.Shijiping  Act? — ^I  would  not  like  to  say.  It  is 
the  section  that  refers  to  vessels  improperly 
loaded. 

Lord  Shand. 

190.  There  is  a  section  which  says  where  she 
is  not  safe  to  be  sent  ? — "  Unsafe,"  but  that 
was  his  interpretation  of  the  section.  What  I 
wish  to  emphasise  this  point  for  is  this :  the  im- 
possibility, without  a  light  load  line  is  fixed, 
without  there  is  some  standard  which  a  person 
can  at  once  appreciate,  of  fixing  when  the  line 
of  safety  is  reached  and  when  it  is  not  reached 
by  mere  casual  inspection ;  it  seems  to  me  to  be 
an  absolute  impossibility.  I  am  really  voicing 
the  opinions  of  other  people,  the  masters  and 
officers  of  the  ships. 

Chairman. 

191.  Is  that  the  chief  evidence  that  you  have 
to  give  ? — Yes. 

192.  I  should  rather  like  w  ask  you  some 
further  questions  upon  it.  Would  you  say,  as 
was  said  by  the  witness  we  had  this  morning, 
that  you  are  not  aware  of  any  single  case  where 
the  Board  of  Trade  Inspector  has  shopped  the 
sailing  of  a  ship  because  she  was  imperfectly 
ballasted  ? — I  am  unaware  of  any  such  case. 

19.3.  Then  you  have  just  given  a  case  where 
the  Inspector  thought  the  law  did  not  apply  to 
a  ship  in  ballast ! — Yes. 

194.  You  do  not  agree  to  that  ? — Certainly 
not.  The  law,  in  my  opinion,  applies  to  where  a 
ship  ip  unsafe,  whether  she  is  m  ballast  or  in 
cargo;  I  should  think  that  is  a  matter  of  law. 

19.5.  Has  there  been  any  case  where  those 
who  agree  with  your  view  have  tried  to  bring 
before  the  authorites  the  fact  after  the  decision 
has  been  given  upon  the  loss  of  the  ship  that 
that  ship  was  allowed  to  leave  a  home  port  or 
another  port  in  a  dangerous  state. — I  do  not 
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Chairmzn — continued, 
believe  a  particular  specific  case  has  been  brought 
to  their  knowledge,  but  there  has  certainly  been 
correspondence  with  the  Board  of  Trade,  1  think 
through  Lord  Muskerry.  The  origin  of  this 
movement  was  the  putting  forward  to  the  Board 
of  Trade  this  very  fact,  3iat  these  ships  were 
allowed  to  go. 

196.  You,  who  represent  the  Guild,  have  never 
yourself  brought  before  the  Board  of  Trade  that 
fact ;  because  it  looks  rather  as  if  it  was  a  natural 
conclusion  to  draw  that  as  the  Board  of  Trade 
Inquiry  has  declared  that  the  ship  came  to  grief 
on  account  of  the  want  of  ballast,  you  ought  to 
have  enquired  why  the  inspector  did  not  say  she 
was  unsafe  when  she  left  the  port. — I  have 
repeatedly  protested  at  Board  of  Trade  Inquiries 
against  putting  the  captain  on  trial,  and  specifi- 
cally pomted  out  to  the  Board  of  Trade  that  in 
my  opinion  it  was  a  dereliction  of  duty  on  their 
part  that  caused  the  loss  of  the  ship. 

197.  And  you  have  never  known  any  action 
to  be  taken  ? — I  have  never  known  any  action  to 
be  taken. 

198.  Then  what  do  you  say  with  regard  to 
the  responsibility  upon  the  captain  when  the 
ship  is  at  a  port  abroad  where  the  owners  ai-e 
not  directly  represented;  there  the  responsi- 
bility seems  greater  almost  ? — The  responsibility 
would  be  entirely  taken  off  the  captain  if  there 
was  a  light  load  line  up  to  which  you  had  to 
load. 

199.  I  mean  as  things  are  now ;  you  do  not 
think  he  acts  more  vigorously  when  sailing 
from  Hagasaki  or  any  of  the  places  we  heard  of 
this  morning  rather  than  from  a  home  port  ? — 
I  should  think  that  when  a  captain  is  sailing 
from  a  place  where  he  is  not  under  the  super- 
vision of  his  owners,  which  is  very  rare  in  these 
days,  he  would  ballast  the  ship  sufficiently. 

200.  You  think  he  would  ?— I  think  he  would 
undoubtedly. 

Lord  Shand: 

201  There  is  a  section  in  the  Act  which  says 
that  a  .ship  shall  not  be  allowed  to  sail  if  she  is. 
in  an  unsafe  condition  ? — That  is  so. 

202.  Would  it  to  any  extent  meet  the  evil 
that  you  complflin  of  if  a  provision  were  made 
in  an  Act  of  rarliament  adding  to  such  a  clause 
as  that  that  inspectors  shall  pay  special  regard 
in  the  case  of  ships  sailing  in  ballast  to  the  fact 
that  they  are  properly  ballsisted  and  loaded  to  a 
proper  depth  with  the  view  of  securing  the 
avoidance  of  the  accidents  that  occur  at  present  ? 
— It  would  go  a  considerable  distance  in  that 
direction.  Assuming  that  it  was  worked  satis- 
factorily it  would  go  a  long  way. 

203  "^Under  the  Board  of  Trade  ? — Undoubt- 
edly it  would  go  a  long  way  towards  remedying 
the  evil,  provided  always  that  you  got  efficient 
working. 

204.  I  am  assuming  that  entirely  ;  it  would 
promote  the  safety  of  human  life  ?— Un- 
doubtedly. 

20.5.  Then  you  spoke  of  the  ballasting  of 
vessels  crossing  the  Atlautic  in  ballast.  Are 
there  many  vessels  that  either  cross  or  recross 
the  Atlantic  in  ballast  ?— Yes,  a  great  many;  I 
think  ;  most  of  the  ships  in  ballast  condition 
going  across  (the  tramp  steamers)  go  across  for 
n  cotton 
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Lord  Shand — continued. 

cotton  and  timber;  they  go  across  irom  ^ere-iu 
ballast  and  load  on  the  other  side.     ■   ■'  i'---* 

206.  And  that  applies  to  a  large  number  of 
vessels  ? — A  large  number. 

Chairman. 

207.  You  cannot  give  the  figures  at  all  ? — Not 
atalL 

Lord  Brassey. 

208.  The  exact  provision  of  the  law  with 
regard  to  this  is  contained,  is  it  not,  Section  459 
of  the  Merchant  Shipping  Act,  1894,  "  Where  a 
British  ship  .  .  .  is  an  unsafe  ship  .  .  . 
by  reason  of  over-loading  or  improper  loadine, 
unfit  to  proceed  to  sea  .  .  .  such  ship  may 
be  provisionally  detained  "  ? — Yes,  that  is  so. 

209.  But  the  provision  is  express ;  it  is  if  in 
any  sense  of  the  word  the  ship  is  improperly 
loaded  the  Board  of  Trade  have  the  power  to 
detain  ? — Yes,  but  I  think  Lord  Shand  will  bear 
me  out  in  this,  that  the  decisions  have  been  that 
the  Board  of  Trade  Surveyor  does  it  at  his  own 
risk.  '  There  was  a  case  (I  forget  the  name)  where 
the  Board  ot  Trade  Surveyor  was  mulcted  in 
damages  in  a  civil  suit  because  it  turned  out 
that  tiie  vessel  was  not  over  loaded. 

210.  But  the  Board  of  Trade  have  a  staff  of 
officers  specially  known  as  detaining  officers 
whose  express  duty  it  is  to  see  that  all  ships  on 
leaving  the  port  are.  so  far  as  they  can  judge, 
properly  laden  ? — Yes.  The  gentleman  whose 
evidence  I  quoted  to  you  was  one  of  them  ;  that 
is  to  say  he  thought  his  reading  of  that  section 
did  not  authorise  him  to  detain  a  ship  in  ballast 
even  if  he  thought  she  was  imsafe. 

Lord  Muskerry. 

211.  Arising  out  of  the  questions  which  Lord 
Shand  put  to  you  about  the  ships  going  to  sea 
insufficiently  ballasted,  do  not  you  think  that 
it  would  be  a  perfect  impossibility  for  any  sur- 
veyor just  by  glancing  at  a  vessel,  unless  in  the 
case  of  a  steamer  where  the  boss  of  the  propeller 
was  awash— in  an  ordinary  case  to  draw  the 
line  between  safety  and  disaster  ?^I  should 
think  it  would  be  extremelv  difficult  to  do  so, 
and  it  is  obviously  so  much  simpler  to  secure 
the  same  thing  by  having  a  line  which  is  ad- 
mittedly safe,  and  not  putting  a  burden  on 
body. 

212.  That  line  would  be  decided,  of  course,  by 
a  committee  of  experts,  and  the  Board  of  Trade 
would  have  no  excuse  ? — Certainly. 

213.  You  heard  what  Lord  Brassey  asked  the 
last  witness  as  regards  the  legal  standing  in 
these  cases  of  the  master  and  of  the  owner  — 
Yes. 

214.  I  think  it  was  in  the  case  of  the 
•'  Sylviana,"  was  it  not,  that  the  master  was 
held  clear  of  all  blame  and  that  the  owners 
were  severely  condemned  as  being  the  people 
who  were  responsible  for  the  ballasting  ? — Yes  ? 
the  finding  of  the  Court  was  that  the  master 
having    told    the    owners    that    the    ship  was 


Lord  Muskerry — continued. 

unmanajfoable  in  that  trim  there  was  no  blame 
on  him,  and  that  it  was  their  fault  the  ship 
was  sent  to  sea. 

215.  Then  in  other  words  the  owners  com- 
mitted a  misdemeanour  ?-  That  is  the  natural 
inference. 

216.  And  no  steps  have  ever  been  taken  to 
punish  those  owners  ? — None  whatever. 

21T.  If  it  had  been  the  other  way  I  believe 
the  captain's  certificate'  would  have  been  sus- 
pended ? — Yes. 

218.  Which  would  have  amounted  to  punish- 
ment ? — Yes.  If  I  may  put  another  case,  the 
"  Moel  Tryvan,"  she  turned  over  and  drowned, 
I  think,  19  people,  and  the  finding  of  the  Court 
at  the  Board  of  Trade  Inquiry  was  that  they 
could  not  too  strongly  condemn  the  practice  of 
sending  ships  to  sea  in  that  condition.  But 
nothing  more  was  ever  heard  of  it.  They  found 
that  she  was  under-ballasted  and  improperly 
ballasted,  and  they  said  they  could  not  too 
strongly  condemn  tne  practice  of  sending  her  to 
sea  in  that  condition — that  was  a  sailing  ship — 
but  nothing  ever  took  place. 

Chairman. 

219.  With  regard  to  a  light  load  line  I  suppose 
you  are  cognisant  of  all  the  proceedings  when 
a  deep  load  line  was  enacted  by  Parliament  ? — 
Yes. 

220.  Were  there  the  same  sort  of  arguments 
used,  I  suppose  they  were,  as  to  the  necessity  ? — 
I  could  not  say  that ;  I  was  myself  at  sea  at 
those  times,  and  I  really  do  not  know  ? 

221.  You  do  not  know  the  difference  ? — No. 

222.  I  was  merely  going  to  say  that  a  deep 
load  line  had  a  very  great  effect  in  saving  life, 
and  in  insuring  safety  you  would  argue  that  the 
same  thing  would  apply  to  a  light  load  line  ? — 
Yes,  that  is  what  I  think. 

223.  You  do  not  see  any  essential  difference 
between  the  two  ? — No.  I  think  the  Bill  is 
practically  based  on  the  same  lines,  the  same 
principle. 

Lord  Shand. 

224.  With  regard  to  the  case  in  which  damages 
were  given,  we  were  told  by  the  last  witness  that 
damages  were  given  against  the  Board  of  Trade, 
was  that  a  mistake ;  was  it  damages  against  the 
inspector  ? — I  do  not  know  who  paid  them,  but 
the  inspector  was  the  defendant,  and  he  was  the 
person  singled  out  and  sued. 

225.  I  mean  the  person  found  liable  ? — He 
was  found  liable  and  sued. 

226.  The  inspector  was  found  liable  for  having 
passed  the  ship  ? — Yes. 

227.  Did  it  appear  whether  his  opinion  was 
given  conscientiously  and  honestly  ? — I  think 
the  name  of  the  plaintiff  was  Dixon  of  Liver- 
pool. If  1  thought  this  would  have  turned  up  I 
would  have  had  the  case  looked  up. 

228.  I  should  be  glad  to  have  a  reference  to 
the  case  ? — I  will  take  care  you  have  it ;  it  is 
reported  case. 


The  witness  is  directed  to  withdraw. 
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Captain  RICHARD  DAVID  ROBERTS  is  called  in;  and  Examined,  as  follows : 


Chairman. 

229.  Will  you  state  what  you  are  ? — I  am  a 
retired  ship-master,  and  am  "now  at  Holyhead, 
in  business. 

230.  In  what  capacity  ? — As  a  marine  surveyor. 

231.  Under  a  Department  of  the  Govern- 
ment ? — No ;  entirely  independent.  I  act  for 
anyone  who  calls  me  in  for  surveying. 

232.  You  act  independently  for  ship  com- 
panies ? — For  ship  companies  or  ship  owners,^ 
for  anybody  who  would  want  a  surrey  on  a 
damage  done  to  a  ship  in  any  case. 

233.  What  have  you  to  state  ab:)ut  this  ques- 
tion which  is  now  before  the  Committee  ? — I 
have  to  state  that  I  have  been  in  Holyhead  for 
16  years,  and  have  been  connected  entirely  with 
shipping.  I  have  a  list  here  which  I  can  put  in 
of  disasters  which  have  occurred  owing  to  the 
unmanageable  condition  of  light  steamers  which 
also  did  damage  to  other  vessels  owing  to  their 
not  being  under  full  management.  There  was  a 
steamer  called  the  "  Alacrity,"  in  December  1897  ; 
she  was  in  ballast  and  was  brought  to  the  Old 
Harbour  owing  to  the  vessel  sheering  about 
during  a  strong  gale  and  losing  60  fathoms  of 
cable.  She  was  a  danger  to  all  the  vessels  that 
were  round  her  on  account  of  her  sheering. 


Lord  Muakerry. 

234.  Due  to  her  being  too  light,  I  suppose  ? — 
Yes. 

Lord  Wolverton. 

235.  Did  any  accideut  result  ? — Only  to  her- 
self in  that  case.  The  "  Burton  "  steamer,  of 
Hull,  dragged  her  anchors  and  was  towed  by  a 
tug  to  a  safe  anchorage ;  that  was  in  December 
1897.     The  "  Pearl,"  steamer,  of  Glasgow 

Cliaiiinan. 

236.  But  you  do  not  give  us  much  informa- 
tion about  the  "  Burton  '  of  Hull.  What  hap- 
pened to  her  ? — She  dragged  her  anchors, 
dragging  towards  the  shore  in  the  Holyhead 
outer  roadstead. 

237.  In  harbour  ? — Yes. 

Lord  Shand. 

238.  Was  tnere  any  fatal  result  ? — There  was 
no  loss  of  life. 

Chairman. 

239.  She  was  unmanageable  ?— She  was  quite 
unmanageable.  The  "  Pearl,"  steamer,  of 
Glasgow,  owing  to  a  strong  gale  in  ballast, 
crossed  a  schooner  called  the  "  Ready  Rhino," 
doing  damage  to  her  to  the  extent  of  32i. ;  that 
was  in  1897.  The  "  Dalbeattie,"  steamer,  in 
ballast,  dragged  her  anchors  and  came  acrcss  a 
Norwegian  ship,  the  "  Constance,"  doing  the 
latter  .some  damage;  that  was  in  1898.  The 
•'  Clever,"  steamer,  from  Liverpool  for  Swansea, 
in  ballast,  damaged  the  yacht  "  Nervine "  on 
August  the  1.5th,  1898. 

240.  Are  you  quite  clejir  that  that  was  entirely 
owing  to  want  ot  ballast  ? — I  am  perfectly  clear 
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that  it  was  owing  to  their  lightness  and  being 
unmanageable. 

241.  Was  there  any  inquiry  about  her,  and 
was  it  held  that  that  was  so  / — These  cases  are 
not  brought  forward;  they  are  only  just  brought 
before  the  surveyor.  These  are  cases  that  we 
see,  and  there  is  no  court  of  inquiry  of  any  kind 
held  upon  them. 

242.  Did  you  investigate  these  cases  your- 
self ?  How  do  you  know  that  it  was  want  of 
ballast  2 — From  happening  to  be  called  in  to 
survey  the  damage  that  these  steamers  had 
made. 

243.  You  were  called  in  yourself  ? — Yes. 

244.  And  the  result  of  your  examination  was 
that  they  had  insufficient  ballast,  and  were  un- 
manageable ? — Yes.  The  "  Dorotea,"  steamer, 
of  Trieste,  from  London  for  Manchester,  was 
totally  unmanageable. 

Lord  Shand. 

245.  Have  you  got  the  year  in  which  these 


cases  occurred  ? — Yes. 

246.  It  would  be  convenient  if  the  years  w(}re. 
given  as  you  mention  them  ?—  I  have  them  at 
the  bottom  of  each  case. 

Chairman. 

247.  You  had  better  state  the  years  ? — The 
"  Dorotea,"  steamer,  from  London  to  Manchester, 
became  totally  unmanageable,  damaging  the 
"  Newhaven  "  steamer  to  the  extent  of  £200  on 
October  2nd,  1899.  The  "  Emily  "  steamer  of 
Liverpool,  on  the  9th  November,  1899,  bound 
from  Liverpool  for  Neath,  put  back  into  Holy- 
head, leaking,  and  this  leak  was  caused  un- 
doubtedly by  the  vessel  being  too  light  and  drop- 

f)ing  against  the  sea  on  the  fore  part  and  thus 
oosening  some  of  the  rivets  in  bottom  plates.  The 
vessel  eventually  after  temporary  rejiairs  had  to 
return  to  Liverpool  to  complete  repairs     The 
'Daventry"steamer,inballast,draggp<l  tier  anchors 
in  Holyhead  Roadstead  and  fouled  the  schooners 
"  Emily   Mellington  "     and     "  Rear   Plant,"  on, 
December  3rd,  1899,  and  the  damage  done  by 
that  steamer  was  over  £800.     In  the  case  of  the 
"  Algores "   steamer,    from   Dublin     for    Barry, 
owing  to  her  being  unmanageable  oil'  the  South 
Stack,  the  master   was  compelled  to  drop   his 
anchor     in    the    Channel   and     lost    with    it 
75   fathoms  of  cable  to  bring  the  ship  head  to 
wind  to   cant   her   towards  Holyhead  Harbour. 
I  have  a  number  of  other  instances  wTiich  I  can  , 
put  in  ;  I  do  not  know  that  I  need  go  through 
them  all. 

248.  You  might  just  mention  some  peculiar,, 
ones  if  you  have  a  very  long  list ;  it  is  no  use 
going  through  every  one  ? — If  you  please. 

Lord  Shand. 

249.  It  cannot  be  a  very  long  list  because  you 
have  come  down  to  recent  date  ? — The  "Trafford," 
steamer,  of  Manchester,  dragged  her  anchors 
damaging  the  "  Agnes  Craig  "  schooner  on  April 
30th,  1900  The  "  Doleraiue."  steamer,  of 
c  2  Glasgow 
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Lord  Sluind — continued. 
Glasgow  on  Deecniber  20th,  1900,  did  some 
damage  to  two  schooners.  The  "  Dolcraino " 
again  (h-aggod  her  anchors  at  another  time  and 
the  steam" lifeboat  had  to  go  to  assist  her  to 
come  to  a  proper  anchor.  The  "  Doleraine " 
again  put  in  leaky  with  a  airgo  in  her,  evidently 
having  been  the  voyage  before  in  ballast  and 
loosened  rivets  right  in  the  bottom  plates. 
Those  are  the  really  serious  cases  excepting  this 
year.  A  large  steamer  called  the  "  Woodleigh  " 
on  the  26th  January,  owing  to  being  quite  un  • 
managejible  in  Holyhead  outer  roadstead  fouled 
or  crossed  a  steamer  when  she  was  trying  to 
come  to  anchor,  the  "  Foxton  Hall,"  doing  her 
such  damage  that  she  was  obliged  to  go  back  to 
Liverpool  for  repairs  and  be  dry-docked,  and 
herself  being  temporarily  repaired  when  she 
proceeded  to  Barry  for  repairs.  The  "  Solans  " 
arrived  in  January  ofthis  year,  came  alongside  of 
the  hulk,  mooring  ropes  were  carried  away,  and  she 
was  quite  unmanageable ;  she  fouled  one  of  the 
buoys,  and  had  to  be  assisted  out  to  the  road- 
stead. The  "Volney,"  steamer,  this  last  week 
anchored  in  the  roadstead  in  a  gale  of  wind ;  she 
.sheered  about  and  came  against  the  dredger  and 
was  obliged  to  slip  her  anchors  and  come  into 
the  harbour;  the  agreement  for  her  was  .50Z. 
besides  the  loss  of  her  anchors  and  cable.  Then  1 
have  here  a  list  of  vessels  which,  through  being 
too  light  ballasted  or  insufficiently  ballasted, 
dragged  and  came  on  shore,  the  "  Meath," 
steamer,  in  March,  1892. 

250.  Does  the  same  observation  apply  to  this 
case  that  you  made  as  to  all  those  you  have  been 
mentioning.  Do  you  know  this  from  your 
own  personal  observation  ? — ^From  my  own 
personal  observation. 

251.  From  your  own  surveys  and  your  own 
personal  observation  of  the  vessel  ?— Yes.  In 
March,  1892,  the  "  Meath  "  dragged  her  anchor, 
and  was  actually  blowti  on  shore.  The  "  Ella 
Sayers"  in  1894  was  in  a  gale  of  wind,  she  was 
blown  ashore;  she  was  unable  to  assist  herself 
by  using  her  engines,  and  she  dragged  right  in 
shore  into  the  Old  Harbour.  The  "Albion" 
steamer,  of  Sunderland,  on  November  10th, 
1899,  was  blown  ashore  on  Aberffraw  Head. 
The  "  Leonora  "  steamer,  of  Rotterdam,  during 
the  month  of  January  was  blown  right  on  to 
Tmeth  Gribin  into  a  very  dangerous  positioh, 
quite  close  in  shore,  and  in  verj-^  shallow  water, 
where  she  struck  the  sand ;  but,  eventually,  the 
wind  moderating,  with  the  assistance  of  the 
steam  libeboat  she  managed  to  steam,  by  coming 
on  full  speed  astern,  into  the  harbour ;  she  had 
all  her  machinery  deranged,  and  did  some 
damage  to  her  bottoiji  plates.  On  the  27th  of 
January  of  this  year  the  "  Bothilde  Russ " 
steamer,  of  Hamburg,  was  blown  right  on  shore 
on  the  rocky  point  of  Aberffraw  and  became  a 
total  wreck.  I  may  also  mention  the  "  Ameer  " 
steamer,  one  of  the  liners  of  Liverpool,  although 
she  was  sufficiently  ballasted.  1  do  not  want  to 
put  her  in  the  same  list  as  these  as  being  too  light, 
but  still  when  she  was  light  she  was  blown  right  on 
the  Platters  rocks.  And  there  is  another  steamer, 
the  "  Olzarri,"  a  Spanish  steamer,  which  was  last 
month  in  Holyhead  Harbour,  and  being  perfectly 
unmanageable     owing     to    her    lightness    she 


Lord  Shand — continued. 

damaged  the  schooner  "  Ezel "  to  the  extent  of 
lOOl. 

Chairman. 

252.  Were  you  perfectly  satisfied  from  your 
knowledge  and  experience  as  a  seaman  that  these 
accidents  to  which  you  refer  in  all  these  various 
ships  were  caused  by  insufficient  ballast  ? — I  am 
perfectly  satisfied ;  it  never  happens  with  any 
loaded  steamers. 

253.  Have  you  ever  known  of  a  case  of  such 
a  thing  occurring  where  the  Board  ot  Trade 
inspectors  have  stopped  a  ship  sailing  on  account 
of  ner  being  unsafe  through  msufficient  ballast  ? 
— I  have  never  known  of  any  such  case. 

Lord  Muskerfy. 

254.  All  these  ships^  as  you  have  just  said, 
came  to  grief  through  want  of  sufficient  ballast, 
and  this  was  in  harbour  in  comparatively  smooth 
water,  was  it  not,  in  Holyhead  Harbour  ? — Yes, 
in  every  case. 

255.  And  therefore  I  suppose  you  would  hold 
that  if  those  vessels  had  been  at  sea  they  would 
have  been  in  a  position  of  very  great  danger  on 
a  lee  shore  ? — I  do  hold  that. 

256.  And  probably  great  loss  of  life  would 
have  occurred  ? — Yes. 

257.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  it  is  a  most  unsafe 
thing  to  send  these  vessels  to  sea  insufficiently 
ballasted  ? — Yes ;  I  believe  that  every  vessel 
should  be  sufficiently  ballasted  to  go  to  sea, 
especially  from  the  home  ports,  as  has  been  said 
by  another  witness,  from  port  to  port. 

258.  And  you  know  from  your  experience  that 
it  is  a  very  common  practice  to  send  them  to  sea 
without  enough  ballast  ? — That  is  my  opinion. 

Lord  Brassey. 

259.  The  losses  of  life  where  they  occur  in  the 
case  of  vessels  not  sufficiently  ballasted  chiefly 
arise  from  strandings,  do  they  not ;  the  vessel 
becomes  unmanageable  and  gets  ashore  ? — Yes. 

260.  Cases  of  vessels  capsizing  at  sea  for  want 
of  sufficient  ballast  are  not  numerous  on  your 
list,  are  they? — I  liave  chiefly  put  tliose  that 
happened  within  my  district  in  Holyhead. 

261.  And  those  have  been  strandings  ? — Yes. 

262.  And  the  loss  of  life  from  those  strandings 
has  not  been  considerable  ? — We  have  had  no 
loss  of  life  in  any  of  these  cases  that  I  have 
enumerated. 

Lord  Inverclyde. 

263.  You  have  given  a  number  of  cases  of 
vessels  dragging  their  anchors  but  you  do  not 
say,  do  you,  that  it  is  only  vessels  in  light  ballast 
that  drag  their  anchors  ? — Pretty  nearly  all  of 
them  are. 

264.  There  are  plenty  of  vessels  even  fully 
laden  in  ballast  that  drag  their  anchors  ? — Yes, 
small  craft. 

265.  And  even  vessels  of  such  sizes  as  you 
have  given  in  your  list  ? — T  have  not  seen  many 
such  cases  of  deep-loaded  steamers ;  it  is  very 
few  that  put  in  for  shelter. 

266.  When  you  were  holding  these 
surveys  on  whose  behalf  were  you  holding 
them  ?  —  Generally  on  the  owner's  behalf, 
When     a     steamer      does     damage,     if     the 

owner 
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Lord  Inveivlyde — continued, 
owner  of  the  steamer  wants  nie  to  go  into 
the  case  in  his  interest,  I  act  on  his  behalt ;  or  if 
the  owner  of  the  other  ship  that  has  received 
the  damage  asks  me,  I  act  on  his  behalf.  I  take 
either  side  as  I  am  called  in. 

267.  Do  (Tou  consider  that  in  those  cases  on 
which  you  have  held  surveys  the  vessels  ought 
to  have  been  detained  before  they  left  their  port 
as  being  insufficiently  ballasteci  ? — F  consider 
that  most  of  those  cases  which  I  have  enu- 
merated now  were  insufficiently  ballasted  on 
account  of  their  being  entirely  unmanageable 
with  the  force  of  the  wind,  so  that  they  had  to 
eome  to  an  anchorage. 

268.  And  that  they  should  have  been  JetaineJ 
before  they  started  ? — I  would  not  liko  to  say 
anything  about  detaining  them. 

Lord  Shand. 

269.  You  have  spoken  about  your  acting  for 
a  person  who  thought  he  was  injured,  and  who 
made  a  claim  for  damages.  When  those 
damages  that  you  have  mentioned  ware  given, 
were  they  given  by  the  ship  that  was  complained 
against— were  they  paid  ? — They  were  always 
paifL 

270.  Was  there  another  surveyor  employed  on 
the  other  side,  generally  ? — Generally. 


Lord  Shand — continued. 

271.  And  then  the  parties  arranged  what  the 
payment  was  to  be  in  the  end  ? — Yes. 

272.  Sometimes  the  other  surveyor  concurring 

with  you,  and  sometimes  differing,  I  suppose  ? 

Quite  so. 

273.  I  did  not  quite  under.-itand  what  you 
meant  when  you  said  that  all  these  cases 
happened  in  Holyhead  Harbour.  Had  none  ot 
the  vessels  sailed  from  Holyhead  and  gone  a 
certain  part  of  their  voyage  whou  the  accident 
happened  /—They  generally  pyt  into  Holyhead 
for  shelter ;  they  come  in  there  and  make  use  of 
the  roadstead  for  shelter  in  bad  weather. 

274.  Does  the  whole  of  your  evidenfjo  apply 
only  to  what  occurred  in  Holjdiead  Harbour 
itself,  or  does  any  of  it  apply  to  any  part  of  the 
voyage  from  the .  harbour  ?— It  all  applies  in 
Holyhead  Harbour  itself 

Lord   Wolverton. 

'21  o.  I  just  want  to  clear  up  a  question  that 
Lord  Sp3ncer  asked  you.  I  think  you  said  that 
you  had  njvor  known  a  ship  detained  by  the 
Board  of  Trade  owing  to  her  being  improperly 
ballasted  ? — Not  to  my  knowledge. 

Chairman. 

276.  Is  there  anything  else  you  wish  to  say  ?— 
Nothing  more. 


The  Witness  is  directed  to  withdraw 


Captain   ALEXANDER   WOOD  is  called  in ;   and  Examined,  as  follows  : 


Chairman. 

277.  You  are  a  nautical  assessor,  I  think  ? 
—Yes. 

278-9.  And  you  were  appointed  by  the  Home 
Office  ? — -Appointed  by  the  Home  Oifice. 

280.  Will  you  say  what  your  experience  has 
been?  — I  am  53  years  of  age  I  have  been  23 
years  at  sea,  in  both  wood  aud  iron,  steam  and 
sailing  vessels,  and  I  was  for  about  12  years 
master.  I  left  the  .sea  in  the  beginning  of  1889 
to  teach  navigation  and  nautical  astronomy  in 
the  Dundee  Navigation  School.  I  hold  an 
Honours  certificate  in  Navigation  from  the 
Science  and  Art  Department,  an  Honours  certi- 
ficate in  Nautical  Astronomy  from  the  Science 
and  Art  Department  and  advanced  certificate 
in  several  other  subjects.  I  have  been  Nautical 
Assessor  for  Board  of  Trade  Inquiries  since 
January,  1893,  and  I  am  also  Nautical  Assessor 
for  the  Court  of  Session,  Scotland,  the  Sheriffs 
Court,  Glasgow,  and  other  Sheriffs'  Courts  in 
Scotland. 

281.  What  are  your  duties  as  Nautical 
Assessor;' — To  attend  Board  of  Trade  Inquiries. 
We  are  appointed  from  the  Home  Office. 
Board  of  Trade  Inquiries  arc  held  in 
England  under  a  stipendiary  magistrate,  or 
under  two  lay  magistrates.  In  Scotland  they 
are  held  by  the  Sheriff,  and  no  one  else,  in  the 
Sheriff  Court. 

Lord  Shand. 

282.  Is  the  appointment  also  from  the  Home 
OflBce,  although  it  is  in  Scotland  ? — Yes. 


Chairman. 

In  the  interests  of  the  seafaring  cominuiiity 
I  consider  a  lifjfht  load  line  is  urgently  required. 
Formerly  when  ships  were  under  private  owner- 
ship the  master  was  frequently  the  largest  owner 
in  the  vessel,  had  a  large  influence  in  the  manage- 
ment, and  was  almost  allowed  a  free  hand  in  all 
matters  relating  to  the  navigation.  At  that 
time  the  struggle  for  existence,  through  com- 
petition, was  not  so  intense,  and  in  ballasting 
his  ship  a  master  could  always  act  on  the  side 
of  safety.  In  approaching  the  limit  of  safety  he 
knew  that  whatever  danger  he  incurred  for  his 
crew  he  himself  would  share,  and  this  to  a 
certain  extent  was  a  guarantee  to  the  public 
that  no  unnecessary  risk  would  be  run  in 
ballasting  the  vessel  for  sea.  All  this,  how- 
ever, is  cnanged  under  the  modern  development 
of  shipping  into  joint  stock  companies.  The 
master  has  simply  become  an  inferior  kind  of 
servant  to  do  as  he  is  bidden,  and  ask  no 
questions.  With  regard  to  the  ballasting, 
where  the  master  has  not  special  experience  of 
the  ship  and  voyage,  there  is  even  a  reason  why 
the  matter  should  be  controlled  from  the 
shipowner's  office,  as  a  manager  of  many 
vessels,  from  the  knowledge  he  acquires  in  the 
management  of  them,  may  be  better  able  to  de- 
termine, than  the  master,  the  smallest  amount 
of  ballast  that  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the 
safety  of  the  vessel ;  but  under  the  stress 
of  competition,  and  with  the  surety  of  the 
vessel  being  well  insured  tliere  is  a  great 
tendency  on  the  part  of  the  manager  to  pass  the 

limit 
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C/iuinnan. — continued, 
limit  of  safety  so  that  vessels  are  freciuently  lost 
owing  to  being  under-ballasted.  Unless  when 
being  towed  the  temptation  to  under-ballast  is 
not  so  great  in  sailing  vessels  as  in  steam  vessels. 
Yet  under-ballasting  in  sailing  ships  is  a  great 
source  of  danger.  The  modern  sjiiling  ship, 
constructed  to  stand  without  ballast  in  harbour, 
when  ballasted  and  at  sea,  though  she  will  stand 
up  well  to  her  canvas,  has  such  a  small  hold  of 
tne  water,  that  when  the  wind  is  forward,  she 
drifts  to  1  .oward  over  the  water  like  a  bladder, 
*nd  is  ruiidered  a  very  dangerous  vessel  on  a  lee 
shore.  In  oppo.sition  to  this  class  of  sailing 
vessel,  those  built  formerly  about  30  or  40  years 
ago,  were  sharp  built  with  high  floors,  and 
though  they  required  a  considerable  amount  of 
ballast  with  which  to  stand  in  harbour,  when 
ballasted  at  sea  they  were  safe  ships,  and  under 
ordinary  circumstances  would  '"  hold  their 
own"  off  a  lee  shore.  I  have  had  e.^perience  of 
both  these  kinds  of  vessels  in  the  Cape  Horn 
trade.  From  my  observations  at  Board  of  Trade 
Inquiries  I  consider  the  evil  of  under-ballasting 
in  steamers  is  a  very  pressing  one.  The  tempta- 
tion to  under-ballast  is  greater  in  a  steamer  than 
in  a  sailing  vessel.  A  steamer  does  not  depend 
on  the  wind  for  her  passage,  and  if  the  weather 
is  tine  may  make  a  very  smart  passage  while 
unsafely  ballasted.  After  a  few  of  such  experi- 
ences the  managing  owner  is  very  apt  to  dis- 
count any  representations  from  the  master  as 
to  the  insufficiency  of  ballast  and  the  danger 
thereby  incurred.  Under  those  conditions  all 
goes  well  until  the  vessel  encounters  unusually 
severe  weather,  when  she  is  lost.  Such  cases  are 
frequently  a  matter  of  investigation  at  Board  of 
Trade  Inquiries.  On  the  11th  of  last  month  I 
had  the  nonour  to  attend  a  Board  of  Trade 
Inquiry  at  Glasgow,  into  the  stranding  of  the 
"  Buckingham,"  and  loss  of  life  entailed  thereby. 
That  casualty  was  clearly  proved  to  be  due  to 
the  vessel  becoming  unmanageable  through 
insufficiency  of  ballast.  Yet,  notwithstanding 
that  fact,  the  managing  owner  stated  in  evidence 
that  he  considered  she  had  sufficient  ballast  on 
board ;  that  he  took  all  responsibility  for  the 
ballasting,  and  that  he  would  send  her  again  on 
a  similar  voyage  with  the  same  amount  of  bal- 
last. There  was  overwhelming  evidence  pro- 
duced to  prove  that  she  was  ballasted  just  as 
other  vessels  are  at  the  present  time,  and  this 
vessel  became  unmanageable  when  she  was 
under  a  weather  shore — was  close  to  the  islands 
of  the  Hebrides  ;  she  drifted,  and  the  wind  came 
away  so  strong  that  they  lost  command  of  her, 
and  she  went  right  ashore  on  the  opposite  coast. 
The  "Sylviana"  investigation,  at  which  I  had 
the  honour  to  attend  at  Middlesbrough  last 
year,  was  another  bad  case  of  under-ballasting. 

Chairman. 

283.  Were  you  an  assessor  in  these  cases  ? — 
Yes,  I  was  an  assessor. 

284.  Both  in  the  case  of  the  '  Buckingham  " 
and  the  "  Sylviana  "i — Yes.  On  leaving 
Antwerp  the  boss  of  the  "  Sylviana's  "  propeller 
was  just  under  water,  while  a  little  over  six 
feet  of  the  upper  blade  of  the  propeller 
was  out  of  the  water.  The  vessel  got  down 
on  the  Yorkshire  coast  during  an  East  North 
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East    gale. 
West,    and 
the  vessel   was 
could  do  nothing 


her    head   fell    otl'   to    the    North 

she    became     unmanageable.       As 
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the  master  ordered  the  manhole  doors  of  th» 
water  ballast  tanks  in  the  after-hold  to  be  taken 
oft'  in  order  to  let  the  after-hold  till  with  water. 
While  this  was  being  done,  owing  to  the 
excessive  racing  of  the  engines,  all  four  blades 
of  the  propeller  were  carried  away  and  the 
vessel  went  ashore ;  the  extreme  racing  of  the 
engines,  due  to  the  propeller  being  so  much  out 
of  the  water,  having  caused  the  blades  to  be 
carried  away.  These  two  cases  are  similar  to 
others  that  Board  of  irade  Inquiries  have 
froquentlv  to  deal  with.  In  the  open  sea  these 
under  ballasted  ships  are  also  a  great  danger, 
not  only  to  themselves,  but  to  all  others  in  their 
vicinity.  In  bad  weather  they  become  un- 
manageable, and  are  unable  to  comply  with  the 
rules  for  preventing  collision  at  sea.     It  is  very 

Erobable  that  many  ships  are  lost  and  never 
eard  of  through  this  cause.  Very  often  when 
ships  are  in  water  ballast  the  foremost  tank  is 
kept  empty,  as  the  filling  of  it  has  the  effect  of 
raising  the  propeller,  so  that  the  full  water 
ballast  is  not  always  available.  ^Miatever  rules, 
are  made  with  regard  to  the  ballasting  of  British 
ships  I  think  should  also  be  made  applicable  to 
all  foreign  vessels  entering  or  leaving  British 
ports.  This  would  obviate  to  a  large  extent  any 
little  disadvantage  that  might  arise  should  a 
slight  mistake  be  made  on  the  side  of  safety. 

285.  Now  with  regard  to  what  you  said  about 
owners,  you  say  that  in  old  days  the  masters 
often  had  a  share  in  the  ship,  and  therefore  had 
a  much  greater  interest  in  requiring  sufficient 
ballast ;  f  think  you  said  that  ? — Yes. 

286.  But  there  is  a  heavy  responsibility,  I  sup- 
pose, still  even  on  a  company  to  see  that  their 
ships  do  not  run  any  risk  ?— Well  the  matter  is 
more  managed  by  the  company  from  the  office. 
Since  the  Joint  Stock  Company  management 
has  come  in  the  master,  to  a  very  large  extent, 
has  been  superseded  in  a  great  many  of  his 
duties. 

287.  But  do  they  not  consult  the  master  as  to 
the  ship  and  so  on  ? — They  mH  get  the  master's, 
report. 

288.  You  have  mentioned  the  case  of  the 
"Buckingham"  where  the  managing  owner 
stated  that  he  considered  the  ship  had  sufficient 
ballast  and  that  he  would  send  her  to  sea 
again  in  the  same  ballast  ? — Yes. 

289.  Was  any  action  taken  in  regard  t)* 
that  ? — No,  there  was  no  action  taken.  '• 

290.  He  could  have  been  pro.secuted,  T  suppose, 
if  the  inquiry  stated  that  the  ship  went  aground 
on  account  of  insumcieiit  ballasting? — The 
finding  of  the  court  was  that  the  vessel  was 
insufficiently  ballasted  and  that  the  casualty  was 
due  to  insufficient  ballasting. 

291.  And  no  action  was  taken  by  anybody  to 
bring  the  owner,  who  admitted  he  was  respon- 
sible, to  justice  for  it  ? — There  has  been  no  action 
taken,  and  I  do  not  suppose  there  will  be,  it  is 
not  usual. 

292.  I  daresay  you  have  heard  the  witnesses 
who  gave  evidence  before,  who  stated  they  had 
never  known  a  case  where  a  Board  of  Trade 
Insuector    had    stopped    a    slu'p    from    sailing 

because 
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because  of  her  not  being  sufficiently  ballasted. 
Can  you  bear  that  out.  ? — Yes,  I  never  knew  of 
a  case  in  which  a  Board  of  Trade  officer  had 
stopped  a  vessel.  ->■[•'. 

293.  It  is  only  right  to  ask  you  whether,  in 
your  opinion,  they  have  power  to  do  that  under 
the  Act  ? — It  would  be  a  difficult  matter,  as  has 
been  already  stated,  for  one  man  to  take  upon 
himself  to  stop  a  vessel.  There  would  be  such 
a  large  amount  of  evidence  produced  by  wit- 
nesses, the  same  as  there  was  in  this  Board  of 
Trade  inquiry,  where  there  was  a  vast  amount 
of  evidence  produced  to  prove  that  the  vessel 
was  ballasted  quite  in  practice  with  the  custom 
of  to-day.  and  therefore  that  there  was  no 
special  blame  upon  this  owner  if  he  complied 
•with  what  was  the  custom  of  the  trade  around 
him. 

294.  There  was  a  difference  of  opinion  among 
the  witnesses  as  to  whether  the  want  of  ballast 
Was  the  cause  of  the  misfortune,  was  there  ? — 
No,  that  question  was  never  a  matter  of 
evidence.  The  question  was  as  to  the  custom 
of  ballasting  this  ship.  This  ship  was  proved 
to  have  been  ballasted,  according  to  these 
witnesses,  in  the  very  same  way  as  all  other 
vessels  of  her  class  are  ballasted  to-day ;  and  the 
court  held,  and  the  evidence  proved,  that  the 
vessel  had  gone  ashore  through  insufficiency  of 
ballast. 

295.  Then  the  Court  really  gave  its  opinion 
that  all  these  vessels  which  had  been  balliisted 
in  the  same  way  were  unsafe  ? — ^That  was  so ; 
that  was  the  inference. 

296.  Do  you  believe  that  there  is  a  respgnsi- 
bility  on  the  Board  of  Trade  Inspectors  to  deal 
with  this  question  ot  iiLsufficient  ballast  ? — 
Under  the  condition  of  things  at  the  present 
time  I  do  not  see  that  much  responsibility  lies 
upon  those  men,  because  those  men  cannot  very 
well  determine  the  point. 

297.  Are  thev  not  sufficiently  skilled  in  their 
profession  ? — If  they  were  to  stop  a  vessel  the 
owners  would  take  the  case  to  court,  and  they 
would  get  a  vast  amount  of  evidence  to  confute 
the  Board  of  Trade  man's  position.  Then  that 
vessel  had  never  gone  to  sea,  and  the  case  had 
never  been  proved;  and  also  she  might  go  to 
sea,  and  might  go  often  to  sea,  in  that  condition, 
and  if  the  weather  was  passably  fair  she  might 
make  a  very  smart  voyage.  This  is  done 
repeatedly.  But  then,  when  the  vessel  is  caught 
with  anything  like  an  unusual  gale  there  is 
nothing  else  for  it  but  to  go  ashore,  oecause  they 
become  perfectly  unmanageable. 

29H.  In  your  opinion  they  ought  to  consider 
when  deciding  what  the  amount  of  ballast  is 
what  would  happen  in  a  bad  gale,  not  what  would 
happen  in  tair  weather  ? — Yes  I  think  a  vessel 
before  she  goes  outside  should  be  in  a  condition 
to  meet  a  gale  of  wind. 

299.  Then  your  opinion  is  that  you  consider 
the  Board  of  Trade  Inspector  has  not  sufficient 
power,  or  is  put  in  such  a  position  that  he  can- 
not judge  of  the  question  whether  it  is  safe  for 
the  ship  to  go  to  sea,  whether  there  is  ballast 
enough,  and  you  think  the  only  remedy  for  it  is 
to  have  some  light  load  line  ? — Yes,  it  is  a  very 
difficult  subject,  and  it  is  rather  too  much  to 
expect  of  one  man.     It  is  a  very  difficult  subject 


Chairman — continued, 
dealing  with  such  load  line,  to  do  it  fairly  and 
well.  I  think  those  Board  of  Trade  Inspector* 
should  have  some  strong  rules  to  go  by  to  enaWe 
them  to  carry  out  their  dutj',  aud  to  take  tha 
responsibility  of  making  a  mistake  off  their 
shoulders  altogether. 

300:  Then  would  you  decide  by  a  Committee 
ot  experts  on  each  ship,  or  how  would  you  decide 
what  the  light  load  line  would  be  on  each  ship  ? — 
I  would  go  very  largely  by  statistics;  I  think 
the  Board  of  Tratle  may  have  these  statistics 
collected,  and  if  they  have  not,  they  should 
collect  statistics  of  the  behaviour  of  those  vessels 
in  making  their  passages.  I  think  that  they 
should  not  only  collect  that  evidence  from  the 
Master,  who  to  a  certain  extent  has  the  owner's 
eye  upon  him,  and  whose  duty,  you  might 
almost  say,  is  not  to  discredit  his  own  ship, 
but  also  evidence  of  the  men  who  steer  the  ship, 
the  men  who  are  at  the  wheel,  and  accumulate 
this  evidence  so  as  to  enable  the  load  line  to  be 
tixedin  the  most  judicious  position  possible. 

301.  Then  according  to  what  you  are  now 
saying  as  I  understand  you,  you  would  hiive  a 
Board  of  Trade  Inquiry  on  each  ship  ?— No. 

302.  That  is  what  I  want  to  get  clear  ? — Not 
an  inquhy,  simply  to  collect  the  evidence. 

303.  As  to  ships  of  that  tonuage  or  form,  or 
how,  as  to  that  particular  ship? — Ships  in 
ballast  in  common,  in  general.  From  my  pupils 
at  the  Navigation  School,  which  I  have  in 
Dundee,  I  know  that  these  ballast  ships,  as  has 
been  already  said,  when  they  go  outside  in  a 
great  many  cases  when  it  comes  on  to  blow,  have 
as  ati  only  resource  to  hoist  red  lights  and  thus 
indicate  to  every  vessel  near  them  that  they  are 
uncontrollable  and  therefore  choy  must  keep  out 
of  their  way. 

304.  And  you  believe  that  there  are  a  good 
many  ships  in  that  state  at  sea  ? — Yes,  I  believe 
so. 

Lord  Shand. 

30.5.  What  you  are  pointing  to  apparently  is 
that  you  shall  have  regulations  passed  which 
shall  make  ships  safe  when  they  are  going  in 
ballast  ? — Yes. 

306.  Could  that  be  done  so  as  to  be  applicable 
to  all  ships  ?  How  could  you  devise  rules  that 
would  lie  applicable  to  different  classes  of  vessels 
so  as  to  make  it  safe  for  all  classes  of  vessels. 
Could  the  Board  of  Trade  possibly  do  it  ? — 
There  is  a  difficulty  to  get  down  to  the  dividing 
line  between  danger  and  safety,  but  all  the 
same  I  believe  that  it  is  a  thing  that  is  urgently 
required,  because  the  evil  is  becoming 
accentuated. 

307.  I  quite  follow  that.  I  quite  follow  that 
you  think  it  is  a  very  desirable  thing  and  in 
yovir  opinion  perhaps  essential  ;  but  how  is  the 
Board  of  Trade,  according  to  your  showiug,  to 
make  regulations  that  should  be  applicable  to 
vessels  of  totally  different  tonnage  and  size  and 
dimensions  altogether  ? — By  acting  upon  the 
data  and  statistics  that  they  have  already 
acquired.  I  presume  that  they  .are  in  pos.^ession 
of  a  very  large  amount  of  information  bearing 
upon  the  behaviour  of  vessels  in  ballast. 

308.  But  if  you  have  totally  different  classes 
of  vessels  to  deal  with,  is  one  set  of  regulations 
to  be  made  to  apply  to  all  or  are  there  to  bo 
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separate  sets  of  regulations  applicable  to  vessels 
of  different  tonnage  and  different  size  ? — The 
special  class  and  construction  of  each  vessel  would 
have  to  be  considered. 

309.  So  that  any  regulations  that  the  Board 
of  Trade  had  to  issue  would  have  to  be  issued  in 
some  such  way  as  "  Vessels  of  this  class,"  men- 
tioning the  dimensions  and  everything,  "  such 
and  such  a  freeboard ;  "  and  for  vessels  of  another 
class,  such  as  another  freeboard,  and  so  on  ? — 
Yes. 

310.  Would  not  that  be  an  extremely  difficult 
thing  to  do  ? — There  is  a  |[large  amount  of  diffi- 
culty in  it  I  see.  And  also  tne  season  of  the 
year  would  have  to  be  considered  too? 

311.  Do  you  see  a  possibility  of  making  regu- 
lations that  would  fit  so  many  different  classes 
of  vessels  ? — Yes ;  I  think  it  could  be  done,  be- 
cause the  safety  should  be  ensured — a  certain 
margin  of  safety,  I  mean.  And  with  regard  to 
steamers  that  take  water  ballast  I  do  not  see 
any  great  difficulty  in  constructing  a  steamer  to 
take  sufficient  of  it. 

312.  In  short,  then,  you  think  it  would  be 
possible  to  make  regulations  to  suit  different 
classes  of  vessels  ? — Yes. 

313.  You  say  that  the  master  was  in  a  dif- 
ferent position  when  he  was  a  part  owner  in 
old  days  ? — Yes,  very  different. 

314.  And  you  attach  great  importance  to 
that  ? — I  attach  a  large  amount  of  importance 
to  that. 

315.  I  suppose  that  was  generally  a  power 
that  was  exercisable  and  exercised  in  those  days  ? 
—Yes. 

316.  In  those  days  he  had  the  power  and 
influence  to  do  it  ? — Yes. 

317.  Is  that  entirely  gone  under  the  new 
system  ? — That  is  entirely  gone  under  the  new 
system.  I  was  in  a  private  company,  and  I  am 
speaking  from  experience,  for  I  know  the 
radical  change  that  came  over  that  company 
when  once  it  got  shifted  from  being  a  private 
ship-owning  company  to  a  joint  stock  company. 

318.  Then  do  you  think  that  in  any  change 
that  is  made  the  master  should  have  a  voice  in 
the  question  of  the  loading  of  the  vessel  where 
it  is  under  ballast,  independently  of  the  owner 
of  the  vessel  ? — Yes,  I  do. 

319.  You  think  of  the  two  persons,  with  a 
view  to  the  safety  of  life,  it  would  be  of  greater 
consequence  that  the  master  should  have  a  voice 
in  the  arrangements  made  fpr  the  ballasting, 
and  in  the  amount  of  ballast,  <ind  so  on,  than 
that  the  owner  should  have  ? — My  difficulty 
with  this  is  that  the  master's  voice  will  simply 
be  the  owner's  voice  under  present  arrangements. 

320.  I  underatand.  that  ? — Because  the  owners 
behind  the  scenes  will  be  able  to  bring  influence 
in  this  way,  that  the  man  knows  that  he  must 
please  the  owners  or  he  is  not  going  to  be 
there. 

321.  He  will  lose  his  situation  you  mean  ? — 
Yes. 

322.  Therefore  you  think  it  would  be  better 
in  some  way  or  other  that  the  owner  should 
have  a  voice  in  the  ballasting  ? — I  think  the 
owners  should  have  the  entire  responsibility 
placed  upon  their  shoulders. 

323    But  that  the  master  should  have  a  voice  ? 
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— Yes,  but  I  think  it  would  be  far  better  if  the 
science  of  the  country  could  be  brought  to  bear 
upon  the  subject  and  fix  a  proper  scientific  load 
line  to  be  laid  down  for  different  classes  of  vessels, 

324.  You  have  also  told  us  that  you  have 
not  known  of  a  ship  being  stopped  by  an 
Inspector  of  the  Board  of  Trade.  Is  not  the' 
subject  of  your  complaint  now  that  many 
vessels  should  have  been  stopped  which  have 
never  been  stopped  ? — Yes. 

325.  The  point  of  your  evidence  upon  that 
matter  is  that  you  regret  the  circumstance  that 
the  inspector  did  not  stop  the  ship,  and  vou 
say  that  a  good  many  ships  should  have  been 
stopped  that  have  not  ?— -Yes,  if  the  Board  of 
Trade  had  that  power. 

326.  Or  if  they  would  exercise  it  through 
their  inspectors  and  make  them  much  more 
strict  in  the  matter  of  stopping  ships  occasion 
ally,  and  that  you  think  would  be  an  improve- 
ment upon  the  present  system  ? — Ye.-s,  if  at 
definite  set  of  rules  were  drawn  up  for  those 
inspectors  to  act  upon,  because  if  they  act  upon 
their  individual  responsibility  they  take  a  verv 
large  amount  of  responsibility  then  upon  theiV 
shoulders. 

327.  Before  they  venture  to  stop  a  ship? — 
Yes,  and  they  are  afraid  of  exercising  it. 

Lord  Inverclyde. 

327.  How  many  years  did  you  say  you  have 
eben  a  nautical  assessor  ? — Ten  years. 

329.  And  how  many  cases  have  you  sat  on  ins 
that  time  ? — I  could  not  tell  you ;  a  great  many 
over.  100  cases. 

330.  And  are  these  the  only  two  you  have 
come  across  in  your  experience  as  being  under 
ballasted  ? — -No,  these  are  not  the  only  ones,  on© 
is  last  year  and  the  other  is  this  year — two  that 
have  occurred  quite  lately. 

331.  Had  you  a  number  of  cases  in  that 
hundred  that  were  under  ballasted  ? — Yes,  I  had. 
There  is  one  I  remember,  the  "Ariel," — a  very 
bad  case.  In  going  down  the  English  Channel' 
in  ballast  she  became  perfectly  unmanageable,, 
and  in  going  past  Dover  they  had  the  red  lights 
hoisted,  warning  other  vessels  to  keep  out  of  her 
way.  She  got  down  as  far  as  Plymouth,  and 
could  not  go  round  Lands  End ;  she  had  to  put 
into  Plymouth,  and  in  putting  into  Plymouth 
she  was  unmanageable  in  Plymouth  harbour  and 
could  not  bring  her  head  to  wind,  so  that  when 
they  let  go  the  anchor  she  dragged,  and  the  final 
result  was  she  went  ashore  and  was  wrecked 
there.  I  am  not  sure  whether  she  was  got  off 
eventually,  but  she  went  ashore  and  was  badly 
knocked  about. 

332.  What  was  the  finding  in  that  case  ? — 
That  she  was  under-ballasted. 

333.  Was  that  the  judgment  of  the  court  ? — 
That  was  the  judgment  of  the  court. 

334.  I  think  you  said,  in  reply  to  Lord 
Shand,  that  you  thought  the  evil  was  greatly 
accentuated  now  compared  with  what  it  used  to 
be  ?— Yes. 

335  Can  you  ^ve  us  any  figures  to  show  that  ? 
— I  had  about  six  or  seven  cases  last  year;  out 
out  of  those  one  was  an  under-ballasted  ship. 
This  year  I  have  had  four,  and  one  of  these  is. 
an  under-ballasted  ship. 

336.  Can 
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336.  Can  you  show  us  the  percentage  of  cases 
in  the  mercantile  marine  ? — No,  I  could  not  do 
that. 

337.  Then  one  other  question.  You  said,  in 
reply  to  Lord  Shand,  that  you  thought  the 
master  ought  to  have  a  voice  in  the  ballasting 
of  a  ship  ? — Yes,  I  think  so. 

338.  Who  will  have  the  responsibility  then,  if 
the  master  has  a  voice  in  the  ballasting  of  the 
ship  ? — If  the  owner  had  the  responsibility  on 
his  own  shoulders,  and  the  risk  on  his  own 
shoulders,  the  master  would  have  a  large  amount 
of  .say  in  the  ballasting  of  his  ship,  and  his 
advice  would  go  a  long  way  in  deciding  what  the 
ballasting  of  the  ship  would  be.  But  as  it 
stands  at  present,  the  owners  are  in  this  posi- 
tion. They  are  working  against  each  other  to 
run  their  vessels  as  cheaply  as  they  can,  and 
they  have  no  risk  at  all.  They  do  not  wish  to 
drown  anybody,  or  to  lose  their  ships,  certainly, 
but  they  are  working  against  each  other,  and 
there  is  not  the  restriction  upon  them  that 
there  would  be  if  they  were  responsible  for 
the  ballasting  and  also  if  they  had  the  risk  of 
the  loss  of  the  vessel  on  their  own  shoulders. 

339.  When  you  say  that  the  master  ought  to 
have  a  voice  in  ballasting,  do  you  say  that 
no\v-a-days  they  have  none  at  all  ? — They  will 
send  in  their  reports,  and  the  owners  will  take 
the  master's  evidence;  but  with  regard  to  deciding 
as  to  what  the  ballasting  is  to  be  the  owners  do 
not  generally  consult  the  master. 

340.  But  in  foreign  ports  does  it  not  rest  with 
the  master  as  to  what  ballast  is  put  into  the 
ships  < — The  owner's  rule  or  regulation  or 
arrangement,  whatever  it  may  be,  for  ballasting 
the  ship  holds  equally  powermlly  in  the  foreign 
port  as  it  does  at  home,  because  the  master  has 
to  please  his  owners  and  carry  out  their  views. 

341.  But  as  a  matter  of  fact,  in  foreign  ports 
it  rests  with  the  masters  as  to  what  ballast  they 
put  in  the  ships  ? — Yes ;  but  if  it  is  water 
ballast,  say,  the  master  will  be  told,  or  given  to 
understand,  that  the  ship  is  to  be  shifted  in 
water  ballast.  All  this  holds  good  wherever 
the  master  is  ;  if  once  the  owner  gives  him  to 
understand  that  the  ship  is  to  be  ballasted  with 
water  ballast  alone  then  the  master  will  do  it. 

Lord  Brasaey. 

342.  You  spoke  of  the  excessive  responsibility 
which  you  think  is  upon  the  Board  of 
Trade  Detaining  Officers  in  relation  to  the 
detention  of  ships  ;  I  think  you  said  that  upon 
their  sole  authority  they  would  shrink  from 
taking  action  under  the  provisions  of  the  ex- 
isting law  ? — Yes,  that  is  the  position. 

343.  Is  not  the  course  of  proceeding  this : 
that  when  a  ship  is  provisionally  detained  that 
proceeding  is  followed  up  by  a  survey,  is  it  not  ? — 
I  cannot  say  that  I  am  very  fa.'i'iliar  with  the 
course  of  procedure,  but  that  is  probably  the 
position. 

344.  That  is  the  action  which  the  Board  of 
Trade  takes  upon  receiving  a  report  from  the 
detaining  officer  that  the  ship  is  not  fit  to  go  to 
sea.  The  Board  then  orders  a  survey  to  be 
made,  does  it  not,  or  it  refers  the  matter  to  a 
Court  of  Survey — is  not  that  the  ease  ? — I  do 
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not  know.     I  have  not  any  special  knowledge  of 
that  matter. 

345.  That  is,  the  course  of  action  that  is  pre- 
scribed by  the  law,  and  that  action  implies  and 
involves  the  relief  of  the  responsibility  of  the 
detaining  officer ;  the  final  action  depends  not 
upon  his  sole  authority  but  upon  the  report  of  a 
Court  of  Survey  or  of  some  indepencfent  and 
competent  person  appointed  by  the  Board  of 
Trade  to  examine  the  ship  ? — Yes ;  the  case, 
however,  is  that  ships  are  not  detained  where 
they  are  unmanageable. 

346.  But  if  action  were  taken  the  proceed- 
ings would  be  such  as  I  have  indicated  to  you, 
would  it  not  ? — Yes,  I  think  so. 

347.  You  said  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  fix  a 
light  load-line  ? — Yes,  there  is  a  difficulty  in  the 
matter ;  but  still  I  do  not  think  it  is  beyond 
possibility. 

348.  It  is  difficult  ?— It  is  difficult. 

349.  And  more  difficult  than  to  fix  a  deep 
load-line  ? — If  a  sufficient  margin  was  left  for 
safety  the  thing  might  be  easily  done,  and  I  am 
under  the  impression  that  financially  the  nation 
experiences  a  loss  through  the  way  the  vessels 
are  ballasted. 

350.  But  to  fix  the  rules  for  the  determining 
of  the  light  load-line  is  more  difficult  than  to  lay 
down  rmes  for  fixing  a  deep  load-line  ? — It  is 
much  the  same  I  think.  I  do  not  think  there 
is  much  more  difficulty  in  the  one  case  than 
in  the  other.  It  was  considered  a  very  difficult 
case  to  fix  a  deep  load-line  when  it  came  up. 

351.  But  that  has  been  done  by  the  Board  of 
Trade  with  the  advice  of  the  committee  of 
Lloyds's  Register,  has  it  not  ? — Yes. 

352.  And  have  you  reason  to  believe  that 
those  authorities  would  be  prepared  to  advise  the 
Board  of  Trade  with  regard  to  a  light  load-line 
as  they  have  advised  with  reference  to  a  deep 
load-line  ?  -  Yes,  I  think  so. 

353.  You  have  no  information  on  that  sub- 
ject ? — No,  I  have  no  special  information  on  that 
subject.  And  the  load-line,  if  fixed,  might  be 
subject  to  amendment  afterwards.  I  think  one 
of  the  most  important  matters  is  the  collecting 
of  statistics  of  what  these  vessels  are  doing  at 
sea  when  a  vessel  is  sent  away  in  an  unmanage- 
able condition ;  the  percentage  of  that  class  of 
vessel  which  became  unmanageable  in  ballast 
would  be  very  material  to  the  collecting  of 
knowledge  for  fixing  this  load-line,  because  I 
think  that  the  most  important  matter  required 
is  to  get  the  practical  information  of  how  a 
vessel  behaves  herself  at  sea  which  should 
determine  where  a  load-line  should  be. 

354.  There  is  anotJier  consideration  which  we 
must  have  in  view,  is  there  not ;  that  if  we 
attempt  officially  to  fix  a  load-line  we  to  that 
extent  relieve  the  shipowner  of  his  responsi- 
bility ? — There  is  a  danger  there. 

355.  That  has  to  be  considered,  has  it  not  ? — 
But  the  first  step  must  be  for  the  Board  of  Trade 
to  lay  down  rules  and  without  guaranteeing  any 
positive  safety  to  put  the  minimum  so  that  their 
own  officials  might  act  and  stop  that  vessel  and 
have  it  so  that  there  would  be  no  question,  it 
would  not  be  arguable,  that  the  vessel  was  sea- 
worthy. 

i)  356.  I  should 
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Lord  Braaaey — continued. 

356.  I  should  just  like  to  ask  you  a  question 
upon  one  remark  you  made  in  reference  to  the 
position  of  the  master  at  tbe  present  day.  You 
say  they  have  lost  the  authority  that  they  once  had 
in  dealmg  with  the  management  of  ships  ? — Yes. 

357.  You  would  not  contend,  would  you,  that 
the  safety  of  life  at  sea  is  lessassined  to-day  than 
it  was  30  years  ago  ? — No,  I  think  that  Hfe  nt  sea 
is  as  safe  now  as  it  was  then. 

358.  Would  you  not  say  life  at  sea  is  better 
secured  to-day  than  it  was  30  years  ago  when  Mr. 
Plimsoll  addressed  the  great  remonstrance  to 
Parliament  ? — Yes ;  but  that  has  been  to  a  large 
extent  brought  about  through  putting  on  a  deep 
load  line.  And  the  same  evils  that  led  up  to 
that  deep  load  line  being  fixed  are  now  accruing 
to  a  point  when  a  light  load  line  will  have  to  be 
fixed,  although  it  is  a  difficult  matter. 

359.  But  m  so  far  as  you  rely  upon  the 
independent  advice  of  ship  masters  in  dealing 
with  the  safety  of  their  ships,  in  former  years 
that  proved  to  be  a  very  broken  reed,  did  it  not  ? 
Mr.  Plimsoll  had  a  stronger  case  to  make  against 
the  ship  in  his  days  than  can  be  made  now  ? — 
Yes ;  but  that  was  not  due  to  the  master  being  a 
factor  and  power ;  it  was  due  to  the  condition  of 
ships  at  that  time;  the  ships  the  masters  had 
were  not  of  the  same  class  that  they  are  now. 
Shipbuilding  has  greatly  improved  since  then. 

Lord  MiLskerry. 

360.  Talking  about   the.  difficulty  of  appor. 


Lord  Mvskerry — continued. 

tioning  a  light  load  line,  would  not  the  same 
machinery  as  was  employed  for  dealing  with  a 
deep  load  line  be  available  for  dealing  with  a 
light  load  line  ? — Yes. 

361.  So  that  there  is  not  much  difficulty 
there.  You  seem  to  think  there  would  be 
greater  difficulty  about  apportioning  a  light 
loadline  than  a  deep  load  line  ?  — The  same 
machinery  should  be  able  to  apportion  it. 

362.  Therefore  it  only  wants  the  Government 
to  make  an  Act  that  you  shall  have  an  indica- 
tion to  have  the  thing  go  on  ? — Yes,  I  think  so. 

Lord  Shand. 

363.  You  said  in  answer  to  a  question  put  to 
you  that  certain  authorities  had  to  be  called  in 
when  a  ship  was  detained  by  the  inspector ;  but 
I  suppose  if  the  ship  is  detained  by  the  inspector 
he  would  complain  to  the  captain  that  there 
was  an  underloading,  and  in  the  great  bulk  of 
cases  it  will  come  to  a  matter  of  arrangement 
instead  of  goi'ig  into  any  judicial  inquiry.  The 
captain  would  say,  "  Very  well,  if  this  will  satisfy 
you  I  will  do  it,  or  if  that  will  satisfy  you  I  will 
do  it "  ? — ^Unless  the  owner  behind  wishes  to 
stand  out. 

Chairman. 

364.  Is  there  anything  more  you  wish  to  say  ? 
— No,  nothing  more,  thank  you. 


The  Witness  is  directed  to  withdraw. 


Captain  SINCLAIR  LOUTIT  is  called  in  and  examined,  as  follows : 


Chairman. 

365.  Would  you  state  in  what  capacity  you 
come  forward  as  a  witness  ? — I  am  a  Nautical 
Assessor  to  the  Home  Office  and  have  been  for  a 
few  years. 

366.  How  long  have  you  been  so  ? — Four 
years.  Previously  I  had  been  for  about  30 
years  in  the  employment  of  the  British  India 
Steam  Navigation  Company. 

367.  As  a  captain  ? — I  was  25  years  master. 

368.  In  India  ? — In  India  and  Home  waters. 

369.  What  is  it  that  you  wish  to  bring  before 
the  Committee  ? — I  have  nothing  very  im- 
portant to  say.  I  thoroughly  endorse  what  has 
iMJen     told     you     witn     regard     lo     the     im- 

Eortance  of  having  a  light  load  line;  it 
as  been,  of  course,  a  matter  that  has 
engrossed  my  attention  more  in  years  past  pre- 
viously to  being  an  assessor.  I  have  commanded 
vessels  of  very  various  types,  of  course,  from  300 
tons  to  10,000  tons,  and  during  all  those  years 
great  developments  have  taken  place  in  naval 
architecture. 

370.  Did  a  great  many  of  the  ships  of  the 
British  India  Steam  Navigation  Company  sail 
in  ballast  ? — A  large  number — yes.  Of  course 
there  have  been  great  alterations.  Only  the 
last  20  years  the  cellular-bottomed  system  has 
come  into  -v  ogue —the  water  ballast.     That  is  a 


Chairman — continued. 

freat  aid,  but  in  the  British  India  Company,  as 
presume  in  other  large  lines,  there  is  no 
question  of  scamping  ballast.  Although  a  large 
portion  of  those  vessels — not  all — are  supplied 
with  water  ballast,  the  master  has  a  perfectly 
free  band  of  course  (as  I  have  often' done  my- 
self) to  put  in  more  ballast,  besides  filling  his  water 
tanks  up.  Say  you  are  going  round  from  Singa- 
pore to  Calcutta,  or  from  Australia  even  to 
Calcutta,  you  fill  your  water  ballast  tanks,  and 
also  take  in  a  certain  proportion  of  ballast  as 
well  to  ensure  safety. 

371.  And  is  it  in  your  opinion  that  with  your 
company  the  master  did  take  the  responsibility 
of  settling  what  the  amount  of  ballast  should  be. 
He  did  not  always  refer  to  the  manager  of  the 
company? — Oh,dearno.  Iftherewasany question, 
if  any  understrapper  of  any  description  said,  "  Oh, 
well,  we  cannot  supply  you  with  more  ballast,"  he 
would  simply  say  "  Well,  I  want  that  ballast, 
and  I  shall  have  it,  and  I  shall  refer  the 
matter  to  higher  authority  if  I  do  not  get  it." 
So  he  always  got  it.  It  happened  to  me  several 
times;  I  have  had  an  outdoor  superintendent 
say :  "  You  do  not  want  more  ballast ;  you  have 
enough."  I  have  said,  "  No."  Then  the  question 
comes  in,  of  course,  of  the  type  of  vessel.  I  am 
speaking  of  steamers  now  only.      Some  want  a 

greater 
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Chairman — continued. 

greater  proportion  of  ballast  in  proportion   to 
their  tonnage  and  some  less. 

372.  And  in  your  experience  there  was  no 
difficulty  between  you  and  the  company  ? — Not 
the  slightest;  in  fact  1  am  surprised  to  hear 
that  any  owners,  even  tramp  owners,  would 
deliberately  tell  their  masters  they  could  not 
have  ballast.  I  suppose  it  is  done;  I  have 
heard  some  evidence  to  that  effect. 

373.  Then  with  the  British  India  Company 
and  yourself  you  never  had  any  real  difficulty 
or  you  did  not  see  the  necessity  in  your  experi- 
ence to  have  a  light  load  line  for  that  ? — No ; 
in  that  fleet  certamly  not.  In  the  first  place  of 
course  you  are  supplied  with  careful  plans  of  the 
steamer  when  she  is  sent  out  by  the  builders ; 
and  in  all  probability  she  will  be  listed  over  for 
stability,  and  you  are  guided  by  that;  and  in  many 
cases  the  displacement  scale  that  you  are  supplied 
with  would  indicate  a  deep  load  line  and  a  light 
draught,  not  always.  It  has  occurred  to  me  to 
have  it  and  it  has  not.  And  that  brings  me  to 
the  point  that  I  was  going  to  suggest  to  your 
Lordships,  that  I  see  no  reason  why  the  builders, 
like  the  builders  of  a  house,  when  they  turn  a 
ship  over  to  her  owTiers  should  not  be  compelled 
to  supply,  with  the  displacement  scale,  the 
lowest  draught  at  which  that  steamer  ought  to 
be  taken  to  sea. 

374.  Then  I  suppose  you  have  had  consider- 
able experience  of  other  ships ;  have  you  known 
many  cases  where  ships  went  to  sea  in  ballast 
without  sufficient  ballast  ? — Yes,  I  have.  I  was 
lately  on  an  Inquiry  in  Liverpool  on  the 
"  Heraclides,"  where  undoubtedly  it  was  a  case 
of  her  being  sent  to  sea  insufficiently  ballasted, 
as  we  gave  in  our  finding.  But  there  again  the 
difficulty  was  to  fix  the  blame  between  the 
master  and  the  owners.  The  master  was  very 
careful  in  his  evidence  that  he  gave,  he  did  not 
like  to  say  anything ;  and  the  owners  were  very 
shifty,  in  fact  we  could  not  get  the  blame  home 
to  anybody.  We  could  not  really  state  in  black 
and  white  that  the  owner  was  right  or  wrong. 
What  we  did  say  was  that  the  captain  could  not 
be  blamed,  that  came  out  very  clearly. 

375.  Then  if  the  captain  could  not  be  blamed 
does  it  not  follow  as  a  consequence  that  the 
owner  should  be  blamed  ?— Well,  I  thought  so 
personally;  but  unless  it  is  a  question  of 
su-spension  of  certificate,  personally  if  the  Judge 
and  the  other  assessors  take  a  different  view  I 
might  yield.  In  this  case  I  did  yield,  but  I  had 
very  strong  views  on  that  subject ;  I  thought  that 
the  owners  should  have  been  mulcted  in  heavy 
damages.  As  you  are  aware,  we  can  do  that. 
At  the  last  Inquiry  I  was  at  it  was  a  case  of 
total  loss  through  unseaworthiness  from  a  bad 
leak,  and  the  owners  being  grossly  careless  in 
haAring  it  repaired.  In  that  case  we  were 
enabled  to  mulct  the  owner  to  the  tune  of  £100. 

376.  Was  that  a  case  of  insufficient  ballast- 
ing ? — No,  that  was  a  case  of  leak. 

Lord  Muskerry. 

377.  The  "  Margaret  Mitchell  "  ?— Yes,  a 
.scandalous  case  I  considered  that. 


378.  What 
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Chairman — continued, 
ballast? — That  question  arises  there.  I  take 
the  view  that  water  ballast  along  the  flooring 
only  at  one  uniform  height  is  not  advisable.  I 
take  it  that  a  section  should  be  much  higher  to 
ease  the  amount  of  rolling  that  would  take 
place.  Very  often  with  steamers  it  is  just  like 
having  too  much  lead  along  the  bottom;  in  bad 
weather  you  roll,  roll,  roll.  If  a  section  of  the 
water  ballast  tank  is  carried  higher,  it  would 
help  the  vessel  to  make  easier  weather  of  it.  I 
have  had  to  command  steamers  of  that  type ; 
one  I  commanded  had  500  tons  in  her  tank 
taken  up  to  the  orlop  deck,  that  would  be  a 
matter  of  perhaps  12  feet,  which  is  an  advantage. 

379.  Then  how  would  you  regulate  it,  would 
you  regulate  it  by  inspection,  or  how? — I  do 
not  quite  follow  you. 

380.  You  say  that  the  water  ballast  should  be 
put  in  in  a  particular  way  ? — Yes. 

381.  How  should  you  carry  out  some  regula- 
tion to  ensure  that  being  done  in  the  way  you 
desire  ?  It  would  rest  with  the  specification  of 
the  owners,  which  they  give  the  builders.  If 
they  want  it  carried  right  along  the  flooring,  as 
it  generally  is,  they  will  say  so ;  If  they  want  a 
section  taken  much  higher,  they  will  say  that. 
In  that  case  they  use  a  section  that  is  raised, 
higher  for  the  carriage  of  cargo  as  well  as  water, 
which  is  an  advantage. 

382.  Then  I  see  you  say,  and  I  think  ycu 
agree  with  some  other  witnesses,  that  tramps  are 
more  affected  than  liners  ;  we  had  that  before  ? 
—Yes. 

383.  Is  there  anything  more  you  wish  to  say 
upon  that  ? — No,  I  think  legislation  is  wanted 
particularly  for  tramps  ;  and  I  quite  agree  with 
what  my  predecessors  have  said  with  regard  to 
the  responsibility  of  the  master,  that  he  is  placed, 
particularly  in  a  tramp  steamer,  in  a  very  in- 
vidious position.  There  are  so  many  men  stand- 
ing by  ready  to  jump  into  his  slices  that  in 
many  cases  he  does  not  really  dare  to  say  what 
he  really  thinks. 

384.  You  do  agree  with  them  in  that  ? — Yes, 
certainly. 

385.  Then  would  you  make  the  law  come 
more  hardly  upon  the  owner,  or  how  would  you 
carry  out  your  view  ? — You  cannot  possibly  take 
off  the  responsibility  of  the  master ;  he  must  be 
absolute  in  the  case. 

386.  Then  how  would  you  carry  out  your 
view  of  the  hardness  that  there  now  is  on  the 
masters  in  the  case  of  tramps  ?  -I  would  insist 
on  every  master  being  supplied  with  a  displace- 
ment scale  showing  a  light  load  line  as  well  as  a 
deep  load  line. 

387.  You  are  in  favour  of  a  light  load  line  ? — 
Distinctlv. 

388.  'fo  be  furnished  by  the  builder  ?— Yes. 

389.  Then  there  is  something  I  see  that  you 
wish  to  say  about  separate  legislation  for  sailing 
and  steam  vessels  ?— Yes.  I  was  going  to  say 
that  you  could  not  make  one  hard  and  fast  rule 
for  sail  and  steam.  It  could  not  bo.  A  sailing 
ship,  of  course,  has  to  take  into  consideration 
the  pressure  of  canvas  on  her  hull  in  all 
weathers,  whereas  a  steamer  has  her  engines, 
and  in  some  cases  it  is  only  a  short  distance  she 
has  to  traverse ;  but  a  sailing  ship  has  thousands 
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Chairman — continued, 
of  milos  sometimes,  and  legislation  would  have 
to  be  separate  on  those  points  certainly. 

390.  Have  3-ou  anything  to  say  about  par- 
ticular stoamei-s.  I  see  them  marked  "  Margaret 
Mitchell,"  and  some  others?  —  That  I  nave 
alreadv  referred  to.  On  the  matter  of  ballast, 
apart  from  water  ballast,  shifting  Iwards,  I  think, 
is  a  matter  that  should  be  almost  legislated  for, — 
shifting  boanls  to  keep  the  ballast  in  its  place. 
The  case  <>f  the  "  Mocl  Tryvan  "  has  been  referred 
to  several  times  in  this  inquiry.  I  was  on  that. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  vessel  was  lost  from 
the  ballast  shifting,  not  from  there  being  an 
insufficient  quantity  on  board. 

391.  How  would  you  regulate  that?— By 
enforcing  the  use  of  boards,  like  they  have  for 
grain  cargo. 

392.  And  you  have  already  given  what  your 
individual  experience  is.  What  is  your  view  of 
the  responsibility  of  the  Board  of  Trade  officials  ? 
— I  agree  that  it  is  simply  impossible  for  a 
Board  of  Trade  inspector  or  surveyor,  by  a 
cursory  glance  at  a  ship  going  out  at  the  dock 
head,  to  say  she  is  unseaworthy.  That  cannot 
be  done  possibly.  There  must  be  a  hard  and 
fast  Ime  on  that  ship's  side  for  him  to  go  by. 

393.  Then,  though  your  own  experience  with 
your  ships  shows  that  you  did  not  then  require 
a  light  load  line,  you  are  of  opinion  that  m  some 
shape  or  another  there  should  be  a  light  load 
line  ? — Certainly. 

394.  To  relieve  the  responsibility  of  the  Board 
of  Trade  officers,  and  for  other  reasons  ? — Yes, 
certainly.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  speaking  of  the 
Plimsoll  Load  Line,  after  that  load  line  came 
out  we  were  loaded  much  her.vicr  than  we  used 
to  be  before,  much  deeper  in  the  water ;  so  that 
that  shows  how  careful  the  large  liners  are.  The 
Plimsoll  mark  so  far  as  it  concerned  us  made  us 
load  our  ships  much  deeper  than  we  did  before. 

395.  And  you  do  not  see  any  gre;tter  difficulty 
about  having  a  light  load  line  than  there  was 
about  having  a  heavy  load  line  ? — There  is  a 
difficulty  inasmuch  as  it  must  vary  so  with  the 
type  of  steamer  :  that  is  where  the  difficulty 
comes  in.  One  vessel  of  1,000  tons  is  fit  to  go  to 
sea  with  300  tons  of  ballast,  and  another  requires 
400. 

396.  And  you  would  meet  that  by  making  the 
builder  state  the  line  ? — Yes. 

397.  Could  you  rely  upon  what  he  laid 
down  ? — Yes  ;  tor  his  own  reputation  I  think  the 
builder  would  act  conscientiously. 

398.  You  would  not  have  any  test  ? — I  would 
let  it  be  tested  for  stability.  The  Board  of  Trade 
would  come  in  there  again.  The  Admiralty 
send  their  inspectors  to  visit  steamers  in  course 
of  construction. 

399.  Would  it  require  the  inspection  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  officer  during  the  course  of  con- 
struction of  the  ship  ? — I  take  it  so,  to  have  the 
builders  figures  tested. 

Lord  Muskerry. 

400.  What  you  said  about  a  light  load  line, 
and  having  to  make  different  lines  for  different 
types  of  steamers  applies  exactly  with  the  deep 
load  line,  does  it  not  ? — Yes,  it  does. 

401.  There  is  no  pra(!tical  difference  ? — Yes, 
It  applies  certainly. 


Lord  Brassey. 

402.  You  have  suggested  that  in  fixing  the 
light  load  line  we  may  confidentl}'  rely  upon  such 
a  line  as  might  be  given  by  the  builders  in 
their  displacement  scale  ? — Yes. 

403.  When  you  talked  of  the  over-supply  of 
captains  tending  to  destroj^  their  independent 
professional  action  in  certain  cases,  is  it  not  the 
case  that  among  builders  there  is  a  very  keen 
competition  for  orders  ? — Yes,  very  keen. 

404.  Would  there  be  any  reason  to  apprehend 
that  builders  who  were  very  keen  to  get  an 
order  might  be  perhaps  inclined  to  so  mark  a 
line  upon  their  vessel  as  to  satisfy  exacting 
owners  and  tend  to  prevent  their  being  too 
much  troubled  about  ballast  when  they  were 
swinging  their  ships  round  from  port  to  port; 
could  you  imagine  a  case  looking  at  it  from  that 
point  of  view  ? — It  is  possible,  of  course.  You 
cannot  legislate  for  everything ;  you  cannot 
cover  every  risk,  and  that  risk  might  exist.  In 
dealing  with  an  unscrupulous  builder  and  a 
poor  owner  that  point  might  arise. 

Lord  Inverclyde. 

405.  When  you  suggest  that  builders  should 
provide  a  mark  to  show  what  the  loading  should 
be,  does  not  that  have  the  effect  of  putting  the 
responsibilitv  upon  the  builders  ? — Distinctly, 
the  builder  fias  the  responsibility  of  putting  out 
a  seaworthjr  vessel,  and  I  take  it  to  be  an 
important  part  of  her  seaworthiness  that  she 
will  stand  up  properly  with  a  lihiited  amount  of 
dead  weight  in  her. 

40(5.  Then  to  carry  that  out  it  would  take  the 
responsibility  off  the  Board  of  Trade,  off  the 
owner,  off  the  master  and  put  it  entirely  upon 
the  ship  builder  ? — No,  1  do  not  entirely  follow. 
In  the  first  place  the  Board  of  Trade  representa- 
tive would  see  the  ship  listed  for  stability,  and 
then  I  presume  they  would  have  models  to 
describe  what  she  would  be  immersed  to  with 
this  light  load  line.  They  need  not  wait  till  she 
is  finished ;  they  could  have  a  model  made  and 
see  what  the  effect  Avould  be  with  a  certain 
number  of  tons  on  board  of  her. 

407.  At  any  rate  both  masters  and  o\viiers 
would  be  entirely  relieved  of  responsibility  ? — 
That  again  would  depend  upon  the  owner  ;  the 
owner  would  say  :  "I  want  a  10,000-ton  vessel 
built,  of  so  many  hundred  tons  water  ballast,  to 
draw  as  a  maximum  or  minimum  drought  so 
much."  Those  questions  are  always  put  down 
in  the  Specification,  and  the  builder  complies 
with  them. 

408.  Then  the  effect  of  that  would  be  if  the 
builder  says  what  this  mark  is,  then  both  owner 
and  master  have  no  further  responsibility  ? — 
Exactly  so  in  that  case. 

Lord  Shand. 

409.  Would  there  not  be  this  disadvantage,  if 
the  ship-builder  was  to  put  in  a  line  of  the  kind 
you  have  last  spoken  of,  that  often  there  must 
be  changes  internal  and  external  in  a  vessel,  and 
would  not  that  line  not  suit  such  a  case  of 
change  that  might  occur  in  course  of  construc- 
tion ? — That  point  would  arise,  but  they  would 
have  to  be  careful  to  have  this  after  all  altera- 
tions on  the  ship  had  been  finished. 

410.  I  mean  alterations  at  subsequent  dates  ? 

— There 
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Lord  Shand — continued. 

— There  is  no  structural  alteration  that  takes 
place  after  a  ship  is  launched.  Everything  now- 
a-(lays,  you  see,  is  cut  out  so  closely,  even  to  a 
nail  almost,  in  the  Specification  that  the  owner 
sends  in  to  the  builder. 

411.  You  heard  Mr.  Wood's  evidence — I 
think  you  were  in  the  room  ? — Yes. 

412.  Is  there  any  point  in  which  you  differ 
from  him,  or  do  you  concur  in  his  evidence  ? — I 
do  not  quite  agree  with  him  in  his  reference  to 
the  status  and  responsibility  of  masters,  but 
that  is  all. 

413.  In  other  respects  you  agree  with  him  ? 
—Yes. 

Lord  Wolverton. 

414.  You,  as  you  have  told  us,  have  been  in 
the  employ  of  the  British  India  Steam  Naviga- 
tion Company,  and  have  seen  a  good  deal  of 
trade  in  other  ways  also,  I  think  ? — Yes. 

415.  Will  you  take  it  from  me  that  the 
figures  which  I  am  taking  from  the  report  of 
the  Port  of  London  of  the  total  home  and 
foreign  coasting  trades  of  this  country  amounted 
in  the  year  1899  to  105,188,504  tons  ?— Yes. 

416.  Now  supposing  that  there  was  an  idea  of 
fixing  a  light  load  line,  would  it  be  possible  in 
your  opinion  to  differentiate  between  tramps  and 
other  forms  of  ships  ? — No,  you  could  not. 

417.  Therefore  any  such  legislation  would 
affect  105  million  tons  of  .shipping  ? — That  is  so. 

418.  And  as  a  practical  man  would  you  say 
that  it  would  be  a  very  serious  thing,  without 
deep  consideration,  to  make  any  alteration  in 
the  existing  law  with  such  very  large  interests 
as  that  ? — Yes. 

419.  Then  just  for  one  moment  I  must  take 


Lord  Wolverton — continued 
you  to  the  Merchant  Shipping  Act,  which  I  think 
you  know — 1  have  it  in  front  of  me  here.  Do 
you  think  that  some  of  these  sections  are  not 
strong  enough  or  might  bo  slightly  strengthened  ? 
— Which  sections  do  you  refer  to  ? 

420.  Take  Section  459  which  says :  "  The 
Board  of  Trade,  if  they  have  reason  to  believe, 
on  complaint  or  otherwise,  that  a  British  sliip  is 
unsafe,  may  order  the  ship  to  be  provisionally 
detained  as  an  unsafe  ship  for  the  purpose  of 
being  surveyed."  In  your  opinion,  the  law  as 
at  present  existing  is  very  strong,  is  it  not  ? — 
But  unfortunately  that  is  generally  received  as 
applying  to  overloading,  so  that  that  renders  the 
Act  practically  valueless.  I  do  not  think  any 
surveyor  would  act  on  that ;  they  would  always 
take  it  to  mean  overloading. 

Lord  Brassey. 

4-21.  But  the  previous  section  specifics  as  a 
reasonable  contingent  not  only  overloading 
but  improper  loading  ? — That  is  when  she  is  a 
crank. 

422.  That  would  be  the  natural  result  of 
being  insufficiently  ballasted  ? — If  your  Lordship 
will  pardon  me,  that  enters  into  a  very  deep 
subject. 

Lord   Wolverton. 

423.  Perhaps  it  is  not  fair  to  take  you  through 
it,  but  it  does  call  them  that,  and  it  also  calls 
them  "  unseaworthy  "  in  Section  457,  so  that  we 
get  them  as  unseaworthy  and  unworthy  to  go  to 
sea,  defective  in  equipments,  hull,  machinery, 
etc.  I  only  wanted  your  opinion  as  to  what  you 
thought  of  the  existing  law  h —  It  is  strong 
enough,  I  thinK,  if  it  is  properly  executed. 


The  Witness  is  directed  to  withdraw. 


Ordered, — That  this  Committee  be  adjourned  to  to-morrow,  at  Twelve  o'clock 
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Rear-Admiral  G.  T.  H.  BO  YES  is  called  in ;  and  Examined,  as  follows  — 


Chairman. 

424.  Will  you  kindly  say  if  you  are  in  office 
now-' — Yes. 

425.  Would  you  state  what  office  you  hold? — 
I  am  Director  of  Transports  at  the  Admiralty. 

42G.  And  you  have  had  something  to  do  with 
merchant  vessels  in  other  capacities  ? — Yes. 
Before  1  begin,  may  I  say  that  my  views  are 
those  of  a  late  nautical  assessor  ;  that  I  do  not 
represent  the  views  of  the  Admiralty  in  any  way 
whatever. 

427.  You  have  been  a  nautical  assessor  ? — I 
was  a  nautical  assessor  for  a  couple  of  vears: 

428.  Recently  ?— I  left  in  November  1901, 
when  I  took  on  at  the  Admiralty. 

429.  Then  would  you  state  what  you  desire  to 
bring  before  the  Committee  ? — Well,  my  Lord, 
as  I  explained  in  my  letter,  my  experience  is 
limited — very  limited,  and  I  have  no  experience 
of  ships  going  to   sea  without  enough  ballast, 
but  iu  the  case  of  an  inquiry  at  Liverpool,  in 
October,    1901,    there    was    a    ship    called    the 
"  Limache,"  which   left  Callao  for   Tobago    in 
ballast,  and  she  was  a  total  loss.     The  Court,  of 
which  I  was  a  member,  was  ordered  to  assemble 
to  find  out  the  reason  for  the  loss  of  this  ves- 
sel, if  it  could  be  found  out,  and  amongst  other 
questions  submitted  to  us  was:     Had  the  ves- 
sel  sufficient    ballast?       Well,  there   were  no 
drawings  of  this  ship — nothing  for  us  to  go  upon 
except  lier  past  performances  ;   however,  failing 
evidence  to  the  contrary,  we  accepted  those  past 
performances,   which   were  the   record  of  what 
the  ship  apparently  had  been  doing,  trading  up 
and  down  the  coast.    We  found  that  the  loss  of 
the    ship    was   probably    due,    however,    to    the 
ballast    not    being    properly    secured — it    was 
shingle  ballast,  which  is  a  very  dangerous  de- 
scription of  ballast,  and  as  we  had  it  in  evidence 
that  it   had  not  been  "lommed"  down,   or,  in 
fact,   secured  in  any  way,  to  prevent  its  shift- 
ing except  by  centre  shifting  boards,  which  in 
our  opinion  were  not  sufficient — we  gave  as  our 
reason  for  the  supposed  loss,  although  we  could 


Chairman — continued, 
not   say  what  actually  caused   it,    that  it  was 
possible  it  might  have  been  owing  to  the  shift- 
ing of  the  ballast.     When  I  am  asked  by  Lord 
..Muskerry  if  I  can  give  any  opinion  about  this 
matter,  1  say  that  it  came  before  me  as  an  assessor 
that  a  light  load  line  would  no  doubt  have  been 
of  great  assistance.     It  would  practically  be  a 
line  placed  by  experts,  which  would  mark  the 
minimum  immersion  of  the  ship ;   it  would  be 
open  to  everybody  concerned,  and  it  would  set- 
tle at  once   whether  the    ship  had  her   proper 
ballast  in ;  and,  therefore,  the  time  of  the  Court 
in   this   case  would  have    been  saved.     Instead 
of  the   Court  going  through  a  lot  of  evidence 
and  taking  up  a  lot  of  time  to  find  out  what 
ballast  a  ship  had  or  ought  to   have  had,    this 
line  would  have  settled  the  matter  at  once,  and 
the  Court  would  have  been  relieved  of  that  part 
of  the  inquiry  and  would  have  gone  in  for  other 
matters.     On  that,  I  may  say  the  question  of 
deciding    what  the   quantity   of   ballast  should 
be,  is  a  very  difficult  matter ;  it  varies,  of  course, 
in  different  ships  according  to  their  form  and 
other  qualities.    You  may  state,  I  think,  that  it  is 
the  amount — the  quantitj- — that  a  sailing  vessel 
should  carry  so  that  she  may  stand  up  properly 
under  her  canvas  and  make  her  voyage  in  bal- 
last to  the  port  she  is  going  to  in  a  reasonable 
time.     Of  course,  verj'  much  depends  upon  how  a 
vessel  is  handled.     I  think  a  ship,  no  matter  what 
quantity  of  ballast,  reasonably  speaking,  she  may 
have,  if  she  is  not  handled  properly  will  capsize  : 
the  question  is  how  much  she  ought  to  carry  if 
properly  handled  and  properh'  watched.     This 
is  a  matter  to  be  cast  out  by  experts,  who,  of 
course,  would  ascertain  it  from  the  lines  of  the 
ship  and  comparison  with  other  ships  of  a  similar 
type.     I  think  it  would  certainly  be  an  advantage 
to  have  this  settled. 

430.  Have  you  any  other  case  that  you  want 
to  draw  attention  to  besides  that  of  the  "  Lim- 
ache "  ?— Yes.  The  "  Cape  Wrath  "  was  a  ship 
which  we  inquired  into  at  the  same  time.     Tn 
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Chairman — continued. 

the  case  of  that  ship  there  was  plenty  of  evid- 
ence about  the  quantity  of  ballast  which  she 
ought  to  liave  carried,  and  we  found  that  it  was 
sufficient,  but  there  was  a  matter  which  came 
up  during  the  inquiry,  and  was  stated  in  evid- 
ence, that  when  sluugle  ballast  sometime  previous 
to  the  ballasting  of  this  ship  was  being  taken 
iu,  it  was  discovered  that  the  tubs  were  of  short 
weight — I  am  not  prepared  to  say  (because  I  am 
speaking  from  memory)  whether  this  short 
weight  was  fraud,  or  whether  it  was  the  result  of 
an  accident.  Anyhow,  the  witness  stated  that 
short  weight  tubs  had  been  used,  and,  as  far  as 
I  can  remember,  in  consequence  of  that,  some 
ships  must  have  gone  to  sea  without  their  proper 
amount  of  ballast.  There,  again,  I  think  the 
light  load  line  would  come  in,  because  it  would 
establish,  not  only  the  amount  of  ballast  the  ship 
ought  to  have,  but  whether  she  had  got  the  right 
quantity  in  which  she  ought  to  have  had. 

431.  But  in  both  these  cases  you  cannot  posi- 
tively say  that  the  loss  of  the  ships  came  about 
from  not  having  sufficient  ballast? — No.  The 
Court  found  that  the  other  ship,  too,  was  properly 
ballasted  with  shingle  ballast.  We  were  told  it 
was  properly  secured,  but  as  to  this  there  was  in- 
sufficient evidence.  The  ship  ran  into  very  bad 
weather  off  the  coast  of  Oregon. 

432.  You  used  some  expression  (I  forget  in 
what  connection)  about  fraud  ? — Yes. 

433.  A\Tiat  did  you  mean  by  that? — I  meant 
to  say  I  did  not  know  whether  this  short  weight 
ballast  was  fraud  or  not — whether  it  was  inten- 
tional ;  it  may  have  been  accidental. 

434.  Do  you  think  fraud  is  often  used  in  these 
-cases  ? — There,  again,  I  have  no  experience,  and 

ought  not  to  give  any  opinion.  This  case  was 
mentioned  by  a  witness  in  the  case  of  the  ship 
we  were  trying — the  case  that  had  happened  pre- 
viously. We  were  endeavouring  to  find  out 
whether  there  was  any  probability  of  that  ship 
not  having  had  a  proper  amount  of  ballast. 

435.  Have  you  any  means  of  stating  the  num- 
ber of  cases  where  accidents  happen  to  vessels 
owing  to  insufficient  ballast? — No,  I  have  no  ex- 
perience of  that. 

436.  Youi  cannot  give  any  general  opinion  as 
to  the  need  of  it,  in  consequence  of  a  great  many 

-accidents? — No,  I  can  only  give  it  as  it  occurred 
to  me  from  these  two  ships  that  came  before  me. 

437.  In  your  experience  as  a  seaman  and 
Naval  officer,  would  you  see  any  difficulty  in  hav- 
ing a  light  load  line  established  for  merchant 
ships? — No;  I  think  it  would  be  a  matter  for 
•calculation.  Do  you  mean  in  placing  it,  in  cal- 
culating it,  or  as  regards  fettering  the  trade  of 
■our  ships,  as  compared  with  foreigners  ? 

438.  No,  I  mean  in  deciding.  If  Parliament 
said  there  should  be  a  light  load  line  established, 
would  you  see  any  great  difficulty  in  arriving  at 
that? — No,  not  by  experts. 

439.  How  would  you  do  it? — ^Well,  they  would 
have  to  construct,  I  should  say,  a  cun-e  of 
stability ;  and  they  would  have  to  compare  that 
with  the  known  form,  stability,  and  perform- 
ances of  other  ships  not  necessarily  exactly  the 
same,  they  could  strike  a  mean  between  them. 
The  perfonnances  of  typical  ships  would  be  the 
best  record,  I  should  think,  to  go  by. 


Chairman — continued. 

440.  Then,  you  have  no  evidence  to  give  as 
to  the  action  of  the  officers  of  the  Board  of  Trade, 
whose  duty  it  is  to  detain  ships  on  account  of 
their  not  being  safe  for  sea — as  to  whether  they 
can  do  their  duty  in  dealing  with  these  cases  of 
light  loads? — I  think  it  would  be  quite  open  to 
them  to  detain  a  ship  going  away  which  was  not 
properly  immersed  in  the  same  manner,  as  it  is 
open  to  them  to  detain  a  ship  which  is  going 
away  too  deeply  immersed. 

441.  Could  that  be  done  without  a  light  load 
line? — No;  jf  there  was  a  light  load  line,  if  it 
was  laid  down,  then  it  could  be  done. 

442.  You  think  in  the  present  circimistances, 
where  there  is  no  light  load  line  there,  would  be 
a  difficulty  in  the  officer  carrying  this  duty  out? 
Without  a  light  load  line,  most  certainly;  he 
would  only  have  the  draught  of  water  to  go 
bj' ;   that  would  be  quite  a  different  thing. 

443.  I  do  not  know  that  I  want  to  ask  j-ou 
any  questions  such  as  we  had  yesterday,  as  to 
the  responsibility  of  the  master — whether  it 
ought  to  be  thrust  on  him,  and  whether  he  can 
carry  out  his  duty  in  reporting  about  the  bal- 
last in  his  ship? — No.  Of  course,  I  know  very 
little  about  that,  except  that  in  these  two  cases 
it  was  in  each  case  stated  that  the  ballasting  was 
to  be  at  the  discretion  of  the  master.  I  would 
rather  the  master  was  relieved  of  that  discretion, 
and  that  he  had  no  alternative  but  to  take  in  a 
certain  amount. 

444.  You  would  throw  it  on  the  owners? — 
Well,  if  the  light  load  line  was  laid  down  by 
law,  it  would  most  certainly  be  on  the  master, 
because  he  could  not  go  to  sea  disobeying  the 
law,  with  the  light  load  line. 

445.  With  the  light  load  line?— Yes,  with 
the  light  load  line ;  otherwise  I  think  it  would 
be  difficult,  the  conditions  vary  so.  The  mas- 
ter may  be  going  to  make  a  very  short  journey ; 
you  could  hardly  expect  him,  in  the  interest  of 
his  owners,  to  take  in  as  much  ballast  as  if  he 
was  going  up  to  some  place  where  he  expected 
to  encounter  bad  weather. 

446.  Have  you  any  knowledge  as  to  the  feel- 
ing among  .nasters  of  trading  vessels  on  this 
subject? — ^No. 

Lord  Shand. 

447.  Suppose  you  had  a  light  load  line,  how 
would  it  affect  the  matter  of  ballast.  Do  you 
think  the  ballast  must  be  put  in  every  quarter  of 
the  vessel  below  that  light  load  line,  or  is  it  in 
compartments  only  ? — It  would  be  stowed  really 
according  to  the  trim  of  the  ship. 

448.  Then  the  light  load  line  would  scarcely 
assist  you  in  the  ballasting,  if  that  be  so,  be- 
cause you  have  that  element  without  the  light 
load  line.  I  want  to  see  the  connection  between 
the  two? — Perhaps  I  do  not  quite  understand 
the  question. 

449.  Do  you  mean  that  all  space  is  to  be  oc- 
cupied b;)-  ballast  below  that  light  load  line  or 
not? — Certainly.  You  would  trim  the  ballast 
so  as  to  keep  the  ship  what  you  would  call  pro- 
perly trimmed. 

450.  Would  the  ballast  be  put  in  at  every 
place  up  to  the  measure  of  the  light  load  line? 
— You  mean  from  inside  ? 

461.  Yes? — ^We  shoxild  look  from  the  outside 

to 
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Lord  Shand — continued.        - 
to  see  the  li^ht  load  line ;  we  should  see  that  she 
was  immersed  or  had  a  draught  of  water  up  to 
the  mark  indicated  by  the  line  outside. 

452.  You  would  have  her  ballasted  so  that 
the  water  just  came  up  to  the  light  load  line  in 
that  case:-'  -That  is  it;  just  the  outside  line. 

Lord  Inverclyde. 

453.  Would  it  not  be  the  case  with  different 
tjpes  of  ships— even  if  there  were  the  light  load 
hne — that  it  would  have  to  be  considered  which 
was  the  best  part  of  the  ship  in  which  to  put  the 
ballast  ? — Oh  yes ;    it  would  be  a  matter  of  trim. 

454.  Would  you  leave  that  entirely  to  the 
discretion  of  the  captain  ? — That  would  be  left 
to  the  captain,  certainly,  and  I  should  think  to 
the  owners ;  at  the  first  going  off  the  trim  of  the 
vessel  would  be  ascertained. 

455.  Supposing  a  vessel  leaving,  say,  a  foreign 
port  with  a  light  load  line,  it  would  be  entirely 
m  the  master's  discretion  as  to  in  which  part 
of  the  ship  he  placed  the  ballast,  and  yet  if  she 


Lord  Brasaey — continued. 

464.  And  those  who  are  competent  from  their 
position  with  regard  to  their  owners,  would  not 
hesitate  to  insist  that  the  ship  should  be  suffi- 
ciently  ballasted  ?— Yes. 

465.  There  are  some  captains  who  are  not  so 
competent  from  their  position  who  might  hesi- 
tate to  give  advice  which  involved  expense  ?— 
Quite  so ;  ballast,  no  doubt,  is  expensive — expen- 
sive to  get  in  and  expensive  to  get  out.  One 
can  quite  under«tend  that  a  master  would  not 
take  more  than  he  considered  was  absolutely^ 
necessary. 

466.  With  regard  to  the  loss  of  life  from  a 
disaster  arising  from  insufficient  ballast,  statistics 
do  not  indicate  that  that  is  a  serious  percentage 
do  they  ? — I  do  not  know  that. 

Lord  Muskert-y. 

467.  You  have  had  many  year's  experience  at 
sea ;  do  not  you  think  that  (say)  even  a  steamer 
which  shows  an  enormous  amount  (say  20  feet) 
of  side,  and  draws  about  6  or  8  feet  forward,  and 


was  immersed  up  to  her  light  load  line  he  might     "^^^^  the  boss  of  the  propellor  nearly  a-wash,  it 
quite  well  put  it  in  the  wrong  part  of  the  ship  ?     is  very  hard  to  handle  ner,  with  anything    like 
— I  take  it  the  line  would  have  to  be  painted  so 
as  to  follow  the  trim  of  the  ship ;  that  is  to  say, 
you  would  not  have  a  ship  immersed  deep  down 
at  the  stern  and  cocking  up  at  the  bow. 

456.  Do  you  think  one  ught  load  line  is  suffi- 
cient for  dealing  with  all  classes  of  vessels  ? — 
You  mean  one  light  load  line  to  the  ship  itself? 

457.  Each  different  class  of  vessel  does  not 
require  to  be  dealt  with  by  itself,  does  it  ? — You 
mean  as  regards  placing  the  line  ? 

458.  Yes  ? — Oh  certainly,  every  ship  would 
have  to  be  reckoned  on  her  own  lines;  you 
could  not  have  any  settled  draught  of  water  that 
the  ship  was  to  have  ;  some  ships  require  more 
draught  of  water  than  others  ;  a  full-bottomed 
sh  ip  and  a  ship  of  "  peg-top  "  section  are  two 
different  concerns. 

459.  Would  not  there  be  a  good  deal  of 
difference  between  sailing  ships  and  steamers  ? — 
I  am  not  giving  any  evidence  about  steamers.  I 
have  mentioned  that  to  Lord  Muskerry. 

460.  Not  steamers  ? — No ;  no  steamers  have 
come  under  my  observation. 

46L  Have  you  often  come  across  vessels  which 
were  unmanageable  owing  to  their  being  under- 
ballasted  ?— No. 

462  You  have  not  come  across  vessels  hoisting 
signals  as  being  unmanageable  ? — No. 

Lord  Brassey. 
463.  Do  you    think    that  good 
from  making  the  itstructions  of 
Trade  to  their  detaining  officers 
with   reference   to   the   notice   to 


would  result 
the  Board  of 
more  precise 
be  taken  of 
vessels  proceeding  to  sea  obviously  insufficiently 
ballasted  ^  The  detaining  officers  are  watchful 
a.s  we  know,  but  there  is  hesitation  with  reference 
to  ca.ses  of  overloading ;  do  you  think  good  would 
result  from  giving  them  more  precise  instruc- 
tions to  be  watchful  to  prevent  vessels  proceed- 
in»  to  sea  which  were  obviously  insufficiently 
ballasted  ? — ^Yes ;  I  think  such  instructions  no 
doubt  would  be  beneficial  as  drawing  attention 
to  the  necessity,  but  I  think  the  masters  of  ships 
*re  awake  tiiemselves  to  the  necessity  for 
ballast. 
(0.3.) 


a  strong  breeze  a-head,  in  a  heavy  sea  ? — On,  yes; 
certainly. 

468.  In  fact,  on  a  lee  shore,  if  it  was  to  blow 
anything  hke  hard,  it  would  be  nearly  inipossible 
for  such  a  ship  to  get  off  the  shore.  What  you 
said  in  your  answers  about  ships  coming  round, 
from  one  port  to  another,  making  short  journeys 

along  the  English  coast ? — I   did   not  say 

"  the  English  coast ; "  I  was  talking  of  the  coast 
generally. 

469.  Well,  the  coast  generally — if  she  was 
suddenly  caught  in  one  of  these  squalls  with  a 
lee  shore  under  her,  she  would  be  in  a  position 
of  very  cousiderable  danger,  would  she  not  ? — 
Most  certainly  she  would  be ;  in  fact  if  she  ims 
going  in  any  way  to  make  what  is  called  a 
coasting  voyage  she  ought  to  have  just  as  much 
ballast  as  if  she  were  going  to  make  a  long 
voyage. 

470.  Then  as  to  the  difficulty  about  assigning 
the  light  load  line  there  is  at  present,  is  there 
not,  all  the  machinery  for  assigning  the  deep 
load  line  ? — Yes 

471.  Would  not  you  think  the  same  machinery 
would  be  quite  as  available  and  as  capable  of 
dealing  with  the  light  load  line  as  with  tne  deep 
load  line  ? — As  regards  sailing  ships  I  should 
think  not;  no,  I  should  think  the  light  load 
line  would  have  to  be  specially  considered. 

472.  In  settling  how  deep  a  vessel  is  to  be  im- 
mersed with  the  deep  load  line  they  have  to  take 
into  consideration  the  curves  of  the  ship,  the 
shape  of  the  ship,  and  everything  that  would 
apply  in  the  case  of  the  light  load  line  ? — Quite 
so;  yes. 

473.  Do  not  you  think  that  the  mark  would 
be  of  great  valuo  both  to  the  detaining  officers 
and  to  every  one  connected  with  the  ship  ? — The 
light  load  line, 

474.  Yes? — Yes,  I  am  of  opinion  that  that 
would  be  so.  You  see  a  ship  too  deeply  im- 
mersed is  just  as  dangerous  as  a  ship  too  lightly 
immersed,  because  if  she  heels  over  the  deck 
goes  under  water  and  she  loses  a  part  of  her 
buoyancy,  just  the  same  as  a  ship  does  that  lifts 
her  bilge  out  when  she  is  too  light. 

E  475.  In 
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475.  In  the  one  case  of  depth  she  is  more  steamer !  I  would  rather  not  speak  about 
likely  to  be  manageable  if  too  deeply  immersed  steamers.  In  sailing  ships  I  should  say  the  one 
than  if  too  lightly  nnmersed — a  steamer  ? — Oh,  a     is  as  bad  as  the  other. 

The  witness  is  directed  to  withdraw. 


Captain  ALEXANDER  GREIG  NOBLE  is  called  in  ;  and  Examined,  as  follows : 


Chairman. 

476.  Will  you  state  what  you  are  ? — I  am 
An  Extra-master,  my  Lord;  I  have  been  21  i 
jears  at  sea;  I  have  served  in  all  classes  of 
vessels  and  in  all  grades ;  I  have  sailed  in  liners 
and  I  have  sailed  m  tramps,  so  that  I  can  fairly 
claim  to  have  gone  through  the  mill.  I  am  at 
present  in  business  in  London. 

477.  You  are  not  a  master  at  the  present 
moment  ? — Not  at  the   moment.      With  your 

Eermission  I  shall  read  the  abstract  that  I 
ave  sent  along :  "  The  only  thing  that  sur- 
prises me  is  that  such  an  inquiry  is  necessary, 
as  the  most  inexperienced  person  could  not  fail 
to  see  what  must  happen  to  one  of  these  vessels 
in  a  sea-way  when  they  can  be  seen  leaving  port 
any  day  with  the  boss  of  their  propellers  barely 
covered  bj'  the  water,  i.e.,  if  it  is  explained  to 
him  what  the  propeller  is  intended  to  do.  It 
is  obvious  then  that  the  propeller  must  be  as 
often  out  of  the  water  as  it  is  in  it,  hence  the 
lack  of  power  required  to  propel  such  a  structure 
along,  especially  as  they  are  nothing  more  or  less 
than  a  floating  balloon,  on  the  surface  of  the 
water  only,  and  therefore,  having  no  grip,  are 
exposed  to  wind  and  sea,  and  the  situation  is  the 
more  grave  should  they  find  themselves  on  a  lee 
sfiore  at  any  time.  Nothing  is  then  left  but  the 
two  anchors  to  depend  on,  and  if  the  chains  snap, 
such  a  vessel  becomes  a  mystery  of  the  sea. 
Again,  a  continuation  of  bad  weather  even  away 
clear  of  land  plays  havoc  with  them.  I  never 
had  the  misfortune  to  be  jammed  up  on  a  lee 
.shore,  though  I  put  in  twelve  hours  in  the  North 
Sea  during  a  winter  gale  when  chief  officer  of  the 
:s.s.  "  Loch  Lomond,"  a  night  of  horrors,  such  as  I 
never  experienced  during  ray  21 J  years  at  sea.  We 
left  Dundee  as  darkness  set  in,  and  shortly  after 
leaving  the  Tav  we  encountered  a  S.E.  gale  and 
heavy  sea.  We  Avere  bound  for  Middlesbro'. 
As  it  is  usual  with  this  class  of  tramp  steamer 
whenever  the  sea  came  away,  she  fell  off,  and 
would  not  head  the  sea." 

478  But  you  do  not  say  whether  she  was  in 
ballast  or  not  ? — She  was  in  ballast. 

Lord  Wolverton. 

479.  What  year  was  this  ?— (1-892,  I  believe ; 
I  left  the  training  brig  in  1891 ;  I  was  in 
•command  of  the  Clyde  training  brig  in  1891) ; 
"  but  took  up  a  position  with  the  wind  four  points 
•on  the  starboard  bow.  We  naturallv  preferred 
to  stand  off  the  land,  as  the  weather  land  by  this 
time  set  in  thick.  As  the  sea  rose,  however,  she 
jsimply  lost  all  way  through  the  water,  and  be- 
came unmanageable.  The  situation  now  was 
■  simply  appalling.  Roll — she  rolled  for  a  wager 
in  tne  trough  of  the  sea,  so  much  so,  that  the 
firemen  were  badly  knocked  about,  hurt,  and 
were  unable  to  tire  at  all.     Meanwhile  the  steam 


Lord  Wolverton — continued. 

fell  and  she  was  then  a  floating  derelict,  a 
common  danger  to  navigation  On  deck,  boats' 
davits  .guys  carried  away,  also  the  wire  brace 
pennants,  vangs.  and  generally  speaking,  every- 
thing about  the  decks  got  adrift,  and  to  cap 
all,  the  chains  of  the  steering  gear  came 
ofl'  the  quadrant  and  the  rudder  took 
charge.  Her  violent  rolling  by  this  time 
had  assumed  such  proportions  that  on  several 
occasions  the  back-wash  of  the  sea  found  its 
way  over  the  upper  bridge  while  the  yards 
adrift  threatened  to  bring  down  the  fore  mast 
about  our  ears.  Happily,  towards  daylight  the 
wind  veered  to  the  S.W.,  when  the  sea  fell,  and 
we  were  able  to  proceed  on  our  voyage.  Had 
we  been  jammed  up  on  a  lee  shore  nothing 
could  have  saved  us.'  (I  emphasize  these  words, 
my  Lord).  "  After  leaving  Middlesbro'  on  the 
passage  out  to  Madras  we  discovered  broken 
rivets,  rivets  out  here  and  there,  and  one  bul- 
wark stanchion  adrift  from  the  iron  deck.  It  is 
in  the  Atlantic  trade  where  vessels  are  exposed 
to  bad  weather  for  a  lengthened  period,  that  we 
read  of  mysteries  of  the  sea.  Nothing  can  with- 
stand the  terrible  strain  to  which  they  are 
exposed  from  bad  weather,  not  to  speak  of  the 
racing  of  their  engines "  (it  shakes  the  whole 
hull  into  pieces).  "  WTiile  we  have  vessels  afloat 
like  this  one,  it  does  not  follow,  however,  that 
all  tramp  steamers  in  ballast  trim  behave  in  the 
same  way.  I  commanded  one  of  the  same 
company's  steamers  for  over  four  years,  and  the 
only  comfortable  time  I  had  in  her  was  when 
she  was  in  ballast  trim.  She  was  a  model  how- 
ever, one  of  the  old  school,  and  not  one  of  the 
warehouse  type,  to  which  I  have  referred.  While 
trading  in  the  Black  Sea  in  this  vessel  1  had 
many  experiences  in  avoiding  collision  with  light 
boats  in  bad  weather,  all  of  which  appeared  to 
behave  in  the  same  manner  as  I  have  described. 
In  the  dark  you  can  never  tell  what  they  are 
doing,  the  only  safeguard  is  to  give  them  a  wide 
berth." 

Chairma/n. 

480.  Now  I  do  not  think  vou  mentioned  the 
name  of  this  vessel  ? — The  "Loch  Lomond." 

481.  We  had  better  have  that — the  "  Loch 
Lomond  " — Was  she  an  old  vessel  ? — She  was 
about  in  the  fourth  year  when  I  joined  her. 

482.  In  this  case  you  were  the  master,  I 
understand  ? — I  was  the  chief  officer  on  that 
occasion. 

483.  The  chief  officer  ?— Yes. 

484.  Then  had  the  master  taken  any  steps  to 
see  that  the  ballast  was  right  before  she  left 
Dundee  ? — The  ballast  tanks  in  the  usual  way 
were  filled  up  fore  and  aft ;  and  we  went  to 
sea  after  the  cargo  was  discharged. 

485.  But 
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485.  But  he  was  responsible  for  the  ballast 
being  suttioient  ?— He  was  responsible  for  the 
ballast— I  admit  that,  ni}-  Lord ;  but  what  could 
he  do  ?     He  could  not  open  his  mouth. 

486.  AN'hy  not  ? — He  would  be  told  at  once 
there  were  hundreds  ready  to  take  his  place. 
There  are  hundreds  of  men  in  the  same  pre- 
dicament to-day. 

4S7.  Are  you  aware  whether  he  was  satisfied 
with  the  amount  of  ballast  the  '■  Loch  Lomond  " 
carried  / — He  had  just  joined  her  at  that  time 
but  that  vessel  had  been  sailing  for  about  four 
years  and  never  experienced  such  weather  as 
that ;  I  wu-j  in  her  18  months  after  that  and  never 
had  such  :i  thing ;  we  met  with  little  breezes,  but 
nothing  U>  speak  about.  It  is  only  now  and 
then  they  u'et  such  experiences  on  these  voyages. 

488.  I  suppose  she  ought  to  have  been 
ballasted  for  the  worst  weather  ? — You  would 
think  so,  but  she  was  not. 

419.  Were  you  satisfied  with  the  ballast  that 
was  put  into  her  ? — I  saw  the  chief  engi- 
neer and  asked  him  if  he  had  put  in  any 
ballast ;  he  said  he  had ;  but  she  was  like  a 
balloon  afloat  on  the  water,  and  I  said  to  him  : 
"  Dear  me,  what  a  caravan  to  go  to  sea  in."  You 
see  that  kind  of  thing  every  day  in  the  Black 
Sea ;  we  come  acro.ss  them  and  cannot  make  out 
what  they  are ;  they  roll  down  on  top  of  you  and 
vou  cannot  see  what  they  are,  and  are  glad  to 
keep  out  of  their  way. 

490.  Have  you  seen  many  ? — Hundreds  of 
them  during  my  experience  at  sea,  I  have  no 
hesitation  in  saying  that ;  it  is  a  well-known  fact 
an  established  fact,  in  the  Mercantile  Marine. 

491.  No  doubt  we  shall  have  Returns  as  to  the 
number  of  ships  that  have  been  supposed  to  be 
lost,  or  disabled  from  insufficient  ballasting,  but 
can  you  giveany  figures  yourself? — I  cannotgo  into 
figures,  but  I  .should  say  a  good  indication  of  the 
safety  or  danger  of  those  steamers  might  be 
gauged  by  their  carr}qng  capacity  over  their 
nett  registered  tonnage;  that  is  to  say,  the 
greater  the  carrying  capacity  the  greater 
the  danger.  You  will  hear  of  some  ot 
these  vessels  carrying  three  times  their  registered 
tonnage,  but  I  say  that  a  ship  such  as  that  nmst 
be  a  "  daisy  "  at  sea.  Then  there  is  one  other 
thing.  The  marking  of  the  light  load  line 
would  do  away  with  friction  between  the  ship- 
owners, the  masters  of  the  ships,  and  the  Board 
of  Trade  surveyors.  As  things  are  at  present, 
without  any  change,  the  officer  of  the  Board  of 
Trade,  in  the  first  place,  would  be  afraid  to  stop 
a  ship  in  case  he  should  get  himself  into  trouble. 
Now  .ships  go  out  with  the  PlimsoU  mark  on 
them  ;  it  they  go  out  deeper  than  they  ought  to 
do  the  shipowner  and  tne  master  know  that 
they  are  exposed  to  penalties ;  some  shipowners 
encourage  their  masters  to  take  in  all  they  can. 
Going  to  sea  I  say  is  like  life  itself,  one  half  of  the 
mercantile  marine  do  not  know  how  the  other 
half  get  along.  I  was  in  liners  for  seven  and 
a-half  years  sailing  out  of  Glasgow  belonging  to 
Messrs.  George  Smith  and  Son.  The  masters 
are  treated  in  a  most  respectful  way  in  liners, 
but  in  tramps  they  are  subjected  to  insults  in 
every  manner.  In  the.se  tramp  vessels,  if  you 
do  not  carry   out   what  you   know   to   be   the 
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Chairman — continued, 
wishes  of  the  owners  and  become  almost 
criminals  in  the  eyes  of  the  law,  you  are  not 
required.  That  is  the  state  of  affairs ;  and  I  am 
here  to  speak  in  the  interests  of  those  who  go 
to  sea.  It  is  without  prejudice  that  I  speak, 
because  I  am  in  business  now  and  away  from 
the  sea. 

492.  Do  you  know  of  owners  who  reproach 
the  masters  if  they  do  not  act  in  the  way  you 
suggest?— It  is  general,  but  the  masters  are 
afraid  to  open  then-  mouths ;  if  they  do  they  are 
sifted  out  at  once.  Whenever  the  shipowner 
hears  that  a  captain  has  been  opening  his  mouth 
he  clears  him  out, — not  on  that  ground  perhaps, 
but  on  some  pretext  or  other. 

493.  It  strikes  me  as  a  strange  thing  if  the 
owners  are  not  aware  of  the  dangers  tfiey  run 
by  insufficient  ballasting.  They  do  not  wish  to 
run  the  risk  of  danger  ? — I  do  not  believe  any 
respectable  shipowner  would  send  his  ship  to  sea 
in  what  he  believed  to  be  a  dangerous  condition ; 
but  the  Government  allows  these  vessels  to  be 
built,  and  they  are  being  built,  and  the  shipowner 
naturally  is  anxious  to  carry  as  much  as  ever  he 
can. 

494.  I  should  have  thought  it  would  have  been 
the  interest  of  the  shipowner  to  have  seen  that 
no  unnecessary  risk  was  run  ? — Some  of  them 
do  not  much  care  whether  you  ever  come  back, 
if  I  mistake  not. 

495.  In  the  case  of  bad  ships  ? — Yes.  There 
are  black  sheep  in  every  flock. 

496.  You  are  speaking  of  the  ships  as  "  flocks  " 
now.  There  are  bad  ships  afloat  as  well  as  good 
ones  ? — Bad  "  sheep." 

497.  "Bad  sheep"?— Yes.  "Black  sheep" 
who  do  not  care. 

498.  Bad  ships ;  is  not  that  what  you  mean  ? — 
Yes ;  that  is  so. 

499.  I  only  want  to  interpret  what  you  said 

Lord  Muskerry. 

500.  "Black  sheep"  was  it  not  that  you 
said  ? — Yes. 

501.  You  think  that  there  are  men  amongst 
the  shipowners  of  that  character  ? — Yes. 

502.  Now  there  is  a  good  deal  said  about  the 
discretion  that  a  master  is  supposed  to  exercise ; 
I  have  seen  numerous  letters  of  instruction  in 
wh  ch  discretion  is  left  to  the  master ;  of  what 
value  is  that  discretion  ?  Have  the  masters  any 
discretion  ? — In  the  "  tramps  "  my  experience 
was  that  the  master  was  simply  "  the  fifth  wheel 
to  a  coach  " ;  in  the  liners  he  was  "  the  master ' 
of  the  ship.  In  the  liners  he  was  the  real  man 
that  they  nad  at  heart. 

503.  Then  in  the  liners  the  master  is  given 
full  discretion  ? — In  every  way. 

504.  In  the  tramps  he  is  not  — Well,  my  expe- 
rience was  that  he  was  not.  I  can  only  give  you 
my  own  personal  experience. 

505.  Then  the  master  of  tramp  would  not  be 
able  to  take  in  extra  ballast  if^  he  thought  it 
necessary  ?— Not  at  all.  He  has  just  got  the  one 
limit  which  he  has  to  carry  out,  and  he  has  got 
to  be  very  civil  about  it.  That  is  the  state  of 
affairs.  There  are  hundreds  of  such  men.  Yon 
have  only  to  go  forward  to  the  forecastle  and 
there  you  will  find  plenty  of  men  who  hold  a 
ship-master's   certificate;    the    master    is    sub- 
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jected  to  theinsultsof  asuporintendent  engineer 
very  often,  and  it  is  very  hard  and  rougli  on 
him,  I  can  assure  you. 

Lord  Brastey. 

506.  So  far  as  you  know,  are  any  precautions 
taken  by  the  nnd.erAVTitcrs,  who  are  respon.sible 
for  the  loss  of  the  ships,  to  ensure  that  tnoy  are 
properly  ballasted  ? — I  am  not  aware  of  any.  I 
never  knew  of  ony  person  looking  after  a  ship 
:going  to  sea  in  ballast ;  in  the  case  of  a  loaded 
ship — yes ;  they  give  attention  to  that. 

507.  You  thmk  that  some  care  is  exercised  to 
prevent  over-loading  on  behalf  of  the  under- 
writers, but  that  no  care  is  exercised  to  prevent 
vessels  from  being  sent  to  sea  with  insufficient 
■ballast  ? — I  never  knew  of  a  case. 

Lord  Inverclyde. 

508.  Do  you  consider  that  ships  that  are  built 
\vith  ballast  tanks  and  arc  supposed  to  leave  the 
•shipbuilders,  yard  with  proper  stability,  are  not 
in  that  condition  ? — The  prooi  of  the  pudding  is 
in  the  eating,  I  say. 

509.  What  is  the  "  proof"  ?— The  proof  is  that 
the  vessel  was  fitted  in  the  way  referred  to  with 
tanks  fore  and  aft  and  went  to  sea,  simply  a 
floating  balloon — with  the  boss  of  her  propeller 
j  ust  barely  covered.  •<;'*  ."' 

510.  You  cannot  give  us  statistics  as  to  the 
number  of  cases  where  this  has  happened  ? — No. 
It  is  very  general  in  the  Black  Sea ;  it  is  very 
■common  to  meet  these  vessels  there. 

511.  Has  loss  of  life  resulted  from  it  ? — Many 
•of  these  vessels  go  ashore,  I  should  think. 

512.  But  you  do  not  know? — I  could  not  go 
into  figures  ;  I  can  only  give  you  my  own  prac- 
tical experience. 

»  {513.  Have  you  come  across  many  vessels  at 
sea  which  have  been  flying  signals  to  the  effect 
that  they  were  unmanageable  ? — No,  but  I  have 
seen  them  rolling  about  in  the  trough  of  the  sea ; 
it  was  painful  to  look  at  them. 

514.  They  were  not  unmanageable  ?— They 
were  unmanageable ;  they  were  not  fit  to  keep 
lut  of  the  way. 

Lord  Wolverton. 

515.  You  spoke  about  ships  in  the  Black  Sea 
in  ballast  ? — Yes. 

516.  Could  you  inform  the  Committee  what 
the  trade  is  with  the  Black  Sea.  I  have  heard 
this  same  thing  before,  that  the  Black  Sea  is  a 
place  where  you  do  meet  these  ships ;  can  you 
tell  us  where  they  are  coming  from  ? — They 
come  from  Italy.  We  go  out  from  Cardiff  or 
the  Tyne  with  co&ls  generally  to  one  of  the 
Italian  ports.  Then  we  always  go  round  from 
the  Italian  port  to  a  Black  Sea  port  or  Sea  of 
Azov,  calling  at  Constantinople  for  orders ;  and 
often  after  leaving  the  Bosphorus  we  get  caught 
in  the  way  I  have  described. 

517.  When  you  are  in  ballast  ? — Yes. 

518.  You  go  out  with  coal  ? — I  have  gone  out 
from  Glasgow  to  Odessa  direct  with  coal,  but 
generally  speaking  these  vessels  come  from  one 
■of  the  Itahan  ports  in  ballast  up  through  the 
Bosphorus  to  some  of  the  Black  Sea  ports.  All 
that  passage  is  made  in  barast.     I  have  often 
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come  across  vessels  in  the  Adriatic  in  the  same 
plight,  and  in  the  MediterraneaTi. 

519.  Then  the  detaining  port  would  have  to 
be  somewhere  in  Italy  to  deal  with  such  cases  as 
those  ? — Yes  ;  I  suppose  Genoa,  Leghorn,  Savona, 
or  some  of  those  places — I  used  to  go  to  them 
all. 

520.  There  is  only  one  other  question  I  want 
to  ask  you :  When  you  were  at  sea  were  you,  as 
a  well-read  man  yourself,  and  yovir  friendis,  who 
were  well-reatl  also,  aware  that  you  had  any 
protection  under  the  Merchant  Shipping  Act  at 
that  time,  and  that  you  have  at  present  ? — Never. 

521.  You  never  had  any  conversation  about 
that  amongst  yourselves  ? — 1  never  heard  of 
such  a  thing ;  I  never  heard  of  anyone  bothering 
themselves  about  that.  The  only  thing  the 
masters  can  do  is  to  make  the  best  of  it  until 
something  is  done  to  relieve  them.  At  the 
present  time  it  is  very  rough  on  them.  1  myself 
nave  been  on  my  feet  for  as  long  as  72  hours 
without  turning  in.  I  have  gone  in  a  fog  from 
Hamburg  all  the  way  across  the  North  Sea  into 
Blyth ;  1  have  no  sooner  got  into  Blyth  than  I 
have  been  ordered  to  go  under  the  coal  tips; 
I  have  had  be  on  my  feet  that  day  and  nignt, 
the  next  day,  and  the  next  night.  While  we 
have  been  loading  the  ship  I  have  had  to  be 
about  because  I  could  not  trust  to  the  mate  for 
the  simple  reason  that  I  was  responsible  for 
overloading ;  and  then  I  have  gone  away  to  sea 
again  ;  and  in  that  way  I  have  oeen  on  my  feet 
for  another  72  hours  before  T  could  clear  Ushant. 
I  think  it  would  be  better  if  something  could 
be  done  to  assist  the  shipmaster  in  such  a 
way  as  to  give  him  an  opportunity  of  turning 
in  for  a  night  before  he  goes  to  sea  again. 

522.  You  did  not  know,  speaking  generally, 
that  you  were  protected  under  certain  sections  of 
the  Merchant  Shipping  Act? — I  never  heard  of 
such  a  t.hing.  I  say  if  the  shipowners  had  to 
do  the  same  as  has  to  be  done  on  shore  in 
the  case  of  houses  (that  is  to  say,  we  are  not 
allowed  to  build  a  house  without  submitting  plans 
which  must  be  passed),  there  would  not  be  so 
many  of  these  "  traps  "  knocking  about. 

Lord  Shand. 

523.  W^hat  do  you  consider  would  be  adequate 
protection,  which  is  a  very  general  phrase? — I 
think  before  a  ship  was  built,  the  owner  should 
be  obliged  to  supply  plans  for  approval,  just  as 
we  have  to  do  in  building  a  structure  on  shore ; 
then  those  plans  would  be  submitted  to  experts, 
who  would  decide  questions  of  lotui  line,  and 
everything  else  about  them. 

524.  tiuite  so.  I  understand  your  evidence  to 
come  to  this :  nothing  short  of  a  light  load  line 
would  be  adequate  protection? — That  is  my 
opinion. 

525.  If  it  is  merely  left  to  an  inspector  under 
the  general  law  under  the  Statute  of  1894,  which 
deals  with  the  case  of  a  vessel  improperly  loaded, 
that  you  do  not  consider  would  be  ade<]uate  pro- 
tection ? — I  do  not  think  it  would  be,  because  he 
would  be  afraid  to  open  his  mouth  in  many  cases. 

526.  Do  you  mean  that  the  inspector  would  be 
afraid    to    open    his    mouth  ? — He    would    be ; 
whereas,  if  a  lip-ht  load  line  were  fixed  by  law 
that  would  save  friction  all  round. 

527.  If 
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Lord  /SVttfnci— continued. 

527.  If  it  ia  said  that  tke  protection  afforded 
iy  the  1894  Statute  is  "  adequate  protection," 
you  are  of  opinion  that  it  is  not  so  ? — That  is  it. 


Chairman. 

528.  Have  you  anything  else  you  would  like  to 
say  to  the  Committee? — Nothing,  my  Lord. 


The  witness  is  directed  to  withdraw. 


Me.  EDWARD  CATMORE  CHASTON  is  called  in;   and  Examined,  as  follows: 


-Since 


Chairman. 

529.  Will  you  say  what  you  are — what  pro- 
iession  you  belong  to? — I  am  a  marine  superin- 
tendent engineer. 

530.  Will  you  say  what  experience  you  have 
iad  ? — I  have  written  all  that  in  the  paper  be- 
Jor©  your  Lordship. 

531.  I  am  leading  you  through  it.  Have  you 
been  at  sea? — Yes,  12  years. 

532.  In  what  capacity? — Fourth  engineer, 
third  engineer,  second  engineer,  and  chief  en- 
gineer. 

533.  In  what  trades? — All  trades,  excepting 
Australia  and  New  Zealand. 

534.  East  Indian,  China,  Japan,  North  and 
South  Atlantic?— Yes. 

535.  And  you  have  a. certificate? — Yes,  first 
•class. 

536.  First  class  engineer? — Yes,  Board  of 
Trade. 

537.  Board  of  Trade;  what  date?— August 
23rd,  1883. 

538.  25th  August,  1883,  you  state  here;  you 
ihave  also  some  other  certificates  ? — Yes  ;  Board 
•of  Trade  in  Japan. 

539.  The  Japan  Board  of  Trade?— Yes. 

540.  How   long  have  you  held   that?- 
1889. 

541.  Then  you  got  a  certificate  from  the  City 
<juild  for  mechanical  engineering  ;  is  that  so? — 
Yes. 

542.  Besides  various  South  Kensington  certifi- 
•cate*  ? — ^Yes. 

543.  Are  you  in  the  Royal  Naval  Reserve? — 
Yes. 

544.  As  what? — Senior  engineer. 

545.  And  when  is  the  date  of  your  commission  ? 
— December,  four  years  ago,  I  think. 

546.  1889,  were  you  assistant  marine  engineer 
superintendent  with  any  fii-m? — ^Yes,  with  Mr. 
"Havelock,  of  Newcastle. 

547.  During  the  iime  you  were  with  Mr.  Have- 
lock what  had  Mr.  Havelock  under  his  super- 
vision?— About  27  steamers. 

548.  What  sort  of  steamers? — We  had  about 
seven  built  while  I  was  with  him. 

549.  Were  they  tiamp  steajners? — Yes — 
•general  caigo — bond  fide  "  tramp." 

550.  Somf!  were  built  while  you  were  with 
"him.  One  of  the  members  of  the  Committee 
wishes  you  to  give  a  definition  of  what  a 
"tramp"  steamer  is.  Will  you  do  that?  Tell 
us  what  a  tramp  steamer  exactly  is  ? — A  tramp 
steamer  is  a  hand  fide  caigo  boat ;  she  iust  trades 
■anywhere  and  everywhere ;  that  is,  she  is  not  a 
Tegular  liner.  A  regular  liner  is  a  vessel  that 
trades  between  two  ports,  say,  from  New  York 
to  London  direct,  but  a  tramp  steamer  may  go 
Ifrom  London  to  New  York  one  voyage,  and  next 
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voyage  it  may  go  from  London  down  to  the 
Cape,  and  then  it  may  go  from,  the  Gape  out  to 
Calcutta  in  ballast,  and  then  home — it  may  go 
anywhere,  tramp  all  over  the  globe. 

Lord  Brassey. 

551.  Going  seeking  and  finding — that  is  what 
it  comes  to,  does  it  not  ? — Yes. 

ChairTnan. 

552.  Not  necessarily  a  coastwise  steamer? — 
No,  not  necessarily.  The  term  "  Tramp "  de- 
termines the  sort  of  vessel,  and  distin^ishes 
it  from  a  coaster.  A  coaster  is  a  vessel  that 
just  runs  up  and  down  the  coast. 

553.  During  the  time  you  were  with  Mr. 
Havelock,  were  any  ships  built  there? — Two  at 
Short  Brothei-8,  one  at  William  Dobson's,  two  at 
Furness  Withys,  one  at  Palmers — three,  I  should 
have  said,  at  Furness  Withys. 

554.  What  had  you  to  do  when  you  were 
there? — I  was  assistant  superintendent  en- 
gineer ;  I  had  to  see  that  the  ships  were  com- 
plete in  all  details — supervise  their  building. 

555.  Had  you  any  connection  with  the 
"  Planet "  Line  of  steamers  ? — I  am  the  head 
superintendent  of  the  "  Planet "  Line  at 
steamers. 

556.  Oh,  you  are  now? — Yes. 

557.  Have  you  been  so  for  some  time? — Six 
years. 

558.  What  is  the  fleet  of  tho  "  Planet'  Line? 
— At  the  present  day  there  art,'  nine  of  them. 

559.  And  the  tonnage — what  is  that? — Rang- 
ing from  5,600  to  6,700  tons  dead  weight  each 
steamer. 

560.  What  is  the  approximate  insurance  value 
of  these  ships? — Approximately,  I  value  them 
at  40,OOOZ.  each ;  some  of  them  run  to  42,000Z. ; 
but  the  present  insurance  value  is  not  less  than 
360,000i. 

561.  What  are  the  "  Planet"  Line — where  do 
they  trade? — They  trade  principally,  or  partly, 
to  Bombay,  Calcutta,  Karachi.  We  have  now 
one  in  the  East  India  Dock  loading  for  the 
Cape. 

562.  Trading  from  the  home  ports,  or  be- 
tween Indian  ports? — Generally,  but  tffis  last 
three  or  four  months  we  have  had  four  running 
out  to  the  Cape. 

563.  You  have  considered  the  subject  that 
is  before  the  Committee,  have  not  you? — Yes. 
When  I  say  "  we,"  I  mean  that  we  as  an  insti- 
tution of  engineers  and  ship  builders  in  the 
North  have  taken  the  thing  up  seriously  since 
1889. 

564.  Then  I  see  you  have  some  experience  in 
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the  trial   of  a  tramp  steamer — the  "  Hathor," 
is  it!-' — Yes. 

6U5.  Will  you  state  what  that  experience  was  ? 
— "We  took  her  out  for  trial,  and  she  was  so 
light  aft  that  we  were  afraid  of  bursting  her 
propeller  aft,  and,  therefore,  we  took  all  the 
gear  we  could  from  the  fore  end  to  the  aft  end 
to  put  her  down  lower  in  the  water. 

56G.  How  had  the  ballast  been  settled — who 
had  settled  ihat? — The  superintendent  gener- 
ally— he  advises  the  owner. 

567.  "Was  that  ship  one  of  the  "Planet" 
Line?— No;  she  was  built  by  the  "Hathor" 
Steamship  Company,  of  6,  Crosby  Square, 
London. 

568.  "What  was  your  experience  in  inspect- 
ing this  ship — that  she  had  a  perfectly  insuf- 
ficient amount  of  ballast,  was  it? — She  had  not 
enough  by  lat  least  200  tons. 

569.  That  is  what  I  say — that  she  had  insuf- 
ficient ballast? — ^Yes,  insufficient. 

57  U.  Was  she  practically  unmanageable  when 
she  had  this  insufficient  ballast? — She  made 
verj-  bad  passages ;  she  made  long  passages ; 
.she  would  be  about  17  days  doing  15  days'  work ; 
she  made  a  veiy  bad  passage  on  that  first  voyage 
out  to  the  West. 

571.  I  thought  this  was  a  trial? — Yes;  but 
after  the  trial  she  went  away  and  made  a  very 
bad  passage. 

572.  And  was  she  unmanageable  in  that  pas- 
sage y — Not  necessarily. 

573.  Then  is  there  anything  else  with  regard 
to  this  particiilar  ship  that  you  wish  to  say? — 
Nothing  in  regard  to  the  "Hathor." 

574.  You  wish  to  say  something  with  regard 
to  a  paper  j-^ou  read  on  "  Screw  shafting,  with 
some  causes  of  defects  and  failures,"  do  not 
you? — I  think  you  have  the  extracts  there; 
1  have  the  paper.     Here  it  is. 

575.  You  consider  that  defects  and  failures 
of  shafting  are  often  attributable  to  under  bal- 
lasting— is  that  so? — Fully  80  per  cent.,  not 
less. 

576.  Do  you  wish  to  lay  these  points  before 
the  Committee? — ^No,  because  I  say  there  that 
I  am  not  in  favour  of  legislation  for  the  bal- 
last line,  because  we,  the  members  of  the  North- 
Easi  Coast  Institute  of  Engineers  and  Ship- 
huilders,  have  been  dealing  with  this  ourselves 
since  1899. 

577.  We  have  the  book ;  you  need  not  refer 
to  that? — That  is  really  the  sequel  to  this.  I 
have  broxight  this  copy  to  let  you  see  it. 

578.  I  was  told  that  this  was  what  you  wanted 
to  say? — ^Yes. 

579.  I  was  leading  you  up  to  it.  Do  not 
you  want  to  state  something  with  regard  to 
what  you  consider  the  defects  and  failures  of 
stafting  are  attributable  to? — I  attribute  at 
least  80  per  cent,  to  the  want  of  sufficient  ballast. 

580.  Then  you  do  not  want  to  refer  to  what 
Mr.  ililton  said,  or  Mr.  Fothergill? — ^No.  I 
just  put  that  there  to  let  you  see  the  opinions 
generally. 

581.  What  is  the  upshot  of  what  they  said? 
— ^The  upshot  is  that  we  have  come  to  the  con- 
clusion now  til  at  we  will  have  the  ships  suf- 
ficiently ballasted. 

583.  I  do  not  want  to  have  you  read  this; 
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but  if  you  consider  it  important  we  will  have 
it  on  the  evidence  ? — It  is  not  important  to  read . 
it,  but  just  to  let  you  see  the  drift  of  the  afEair. 

583.  If  you  think  it  is  desirable  we  should  see 
it,  we  had  better  have  it  on  the  evidence.  I  can- 
not tell  whether  you  think  it  important.  Do 
you  wish  to  read  to  us  here  what  Mr.  Milton  says  ? 
— I  can  read  it  from  here  (referring  to  a 
pamphlet). 

584.  Very  well.     We  can  stop  you  if  we  do  not . 
think  it  is  desirable  that  you  should  go  on  ? — I 
cannot  put  my  eye  upon  it  here  at  the  moment. 

Lord  Shand. 

585.  Is  that  a  difEerent  book  to  the  one  you 
have  handed  in  ? — Yes.     This  is  a  previous  book. 

Chairman. 

586.  I  can  hand  you  your  statement,  and  j'ou 
can  read  it  from  there  ? — Mr.  J.  T.  Milton,  Cnief 
Engineer  Surveyor  to  Lloyd's  Register,  said: 
"  One  important  point  to  remember  was  that  the 
work  now  required  of  a  cargo  steamer  is  vastly 
difEerent  to  what  it  was  ten  or  fifteen  years  ago. 
The  conditions  of  trade  were  now  such  that  very- 
many  steamers  made  long  voyages  in  ballast. 
Modern  steamers  were  larger,  fuller,  and  lighter 
than  the  old  ships ;  and  steamers  nowi  went  on 
Atlantic  and  other  long  voyages  with  propellers 
half  out  of  water.  Out  of  89  shaft  casualties.  He 
found  26  stated  to  be  in  ballast,  etc.  Whilst 
there  were,  therefore,  a  number  of  the  accidents 
occurring  with  the  vesvsels  actually  in  ballast,  in 
a  number  of  the  others  the  damage  might  have 
been  commenced  in  ballast  on  a  previous  voyage, 
and  finished  when  coming  home  loaded.  He 
thought  the  question  of  ballast  had  a  great  deal 
to  do  with  the  question  of  damage." 

587.  Do  you  agree  with  that  ? — Yes. 

588.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  worth  reading 
a  quantity  of  extracts  like  this  ;  it  is  not  direct 
evidence.  Then  there  is  an  opinion  given  here — 
I  do  not  know  what  you  say  to  that :  "  If  ship- 
owners could  always  arrange  to  run  their  ships 
loaded,  or  if  shipowners  could  arrange  to  double  - 
or  treble  the  quantity  of  water  ballast,  the  pro- 
blem might  be  to  some  extent  solved  "  ? — I  con- 
cur with  that. 

Lord  Inverclyde.  ■• 

589.  Who  are  you  quoting  that  from  ? 

Chatrman. 

590.  Mr.  Hugo  MacColl — I  am  merely  picking 
out  this  from  the  evidence.  (To  the  Witness.) 
You  concur  with  that  opinion,  do  you  ? — Yes. 

591.  Then  there  is  the  opinion  also  of  Mr. 
Heck,  Lloyd's  Head  Engineer  on  the  Tyne.  Do 
you  wish  that  opinion  read  ? — Yes. 

592.  "  The  main  cause  is,  that  vessels  are  sent 
away  in  a  light  condition.  Many  vessels  are  sent 
away  with  the  propeller  blades  entirely  out  of 
water,  and  go  across  the  Atlantic  and  the  Bay  of 
Biscay.  To  allow  these  vessels  to  do  so  simply 
means  destruction  ;  it  is  only  a  matter  of  time  ;  I 
know  that  shipowners,  if  they  were  only  told 
what  was  the  right  thing  to  do,  will  do  it,  etc. 

Recommend 
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Chairman — continued. 

Recommend    them   to   ballast  their  ships   pro- 
perly "  ? — Yes,  my  Lord,  I  agree,  with  that. 

593.  I  do  not  know  that  we  need  have  any 
more  of  this.  Then  you  attach  a  good  deal  of 
importance  to  a  paper  you  read  on  the  "  BaUast- 
ing  of  Modern  Tramp  Steamers  "  ? — Yes. 

594.  You  have  given  us  that,  have  you? — Yes. 

595.  What  was  there  about  "  two  steamers  "  on 
the  night  on  which  the  paper  was  read? — It  was 
unquestionably  want  of  sufficient  ballast. 

596.  What  happened  to  these  two  vessels? — 
They  became  stranded — one  became  a  total  loss. 

597.  Where? — One  was  on  the  beach  near 
Hartlepool,  and  the  other  was  somewhere  north 
of  the  Humber. 

598.  One  is  a  friend  of  ours  ;  I  think  we  have 
had  it  already— the  "  Sylviana  "  ?— The  "  Syl- 
niana"  was  the  one  that  stranded  near  Redcar. 

Lord  Muskerry. 

599.  They  were  lost  for  want  of  sufficient  bal- 
last?— Oh,  yes,  unquestionably. 

Chairman. 

(iOO.  ^ow,  have  you  got  any  evidence  here 
■as  to  the  number  of  tramp  steamers  of  a  certain 
tonnage  that  when  in  ballast  had  accidents ; 
can  you  give  any  evidence  about  that? — None 
bevond  what  I  have  had  under  my  own  super- 
vision. 

fiOl.  This  is,  I  think,  what  you  see  in  a  ship- 
ping paper,  "  The  Syren  "  ? — I  am  always  down, 
about  coasting  and  Bristol  Channel  ports,  and  I 
have  been  there  when  vessels  have  broken  down 
and  had  to  run  back,  after  being  17  or  18  days 
in  the  Western  or  North  Atlantic  Ocean. 

G02.  You  know  this  particular  case.  We 
rather  wanted  to  get  some  figures  as  to  the  num- 
ber of  accidents,  and  so  on,  that  happened  in 
consequence  of  ships  being  without  sufficient 
ballast ;  I  do  not  know  whether  you  know  this. 
You  say:    "In   looking  thro\igh  the    .shipping 

paper  '  Syren '  " ? — Yes  ;  I  should  take  the 

most  of  that  as  true. 

003.  But  you  do  not  know  it  of  your  own 
knowledge? — I  coiild  locate  some  of  the  boats 
when  reading ;  I  knew  some  of  the  boats — I 
knew  their  history. 

004.  "  I  find  no  less  than  27  tramp  steamers, 
of  an  aggregate  gross  ton  register  of  59,871  tons, 
have  when  in  ballast  broken  10  tail  end  shafts, 
2  crank  shafts,  2  thru«t  shafts,  6  tunnel  or  in- 
termediate .shafts,  and  lost  9  propellers.  Three 
of  these  27  vessels  were  towed  into  port."  Do 
you  know  that  yourself? — I  have  read  of  them 
and  traced  them,  and  I  take  that  as  perfectly 
correct. 

'105.  Do  you  attribute  these  losses  to  want  of 
ballast  ? — Yes,  to  the  want  of  sufficient  ballast. 

OOG.  Then  you  surveyed  the  shafting  of  two 
steamers  recently;  what  were  they? — One  was 
the  "  Jupiter,"  that  was  a  vessel  that  left  Durban 
for  the  Tyne  in  ballast,  and  the  draughts  are 
given  there  (which  are  practically  absurd],  and 
the  owner  of  that  "  Jupiter  "  is  now  building  a 
steamer  at  the  present  day,  and  ballasting  the 
ship  to  my  idea,s  of  what  the  ballasting  ought 
to  be. 

Lord  Muskerry. 

007.  He  is  sufficiently  ballasting  ? — Yes,  a  new 
steamer. 


Chairman. 

G08.  What  happenecTto  this  first  vessel,  the 
5,500  ton  vessel ;  what  has  happened  to  her? — 
When  she  arrived  here  the  propeller  was  all 
loose,  with  the  key  broken  and  the  shafts  badly 
chewed  up,  so  much  so  that  we  had  to  condemn 
it.     Its  life  was  not  worth  another  500  miles.    • 

609.  What  was  the  other  vessel? — The  other 
vessel  was  the  "  Vulcan,"  boiind  to  the  West, 
insufficiently  ballasted.  I  assume  that  she  had 
developed  the  fracture  on  the  outward  passage, 
but  actually  broke  her  shaft  on  the  homeward 
voyage. 

010.  Where? — Just  at  the  large  part  of  the' 
propeller  shaft. 

611.  But  where  was  the  propeller  lost? — 
About  three  days  to  the  west  of  the  Azores. 

612.  Mid-Atlantic  ?— Yes. 

613.  And  could  you  clearly  trace  the  fracture 
of  this  shaft? — Yes,  to  the  want  of  sufficient 
ballast. 

614.  You  examined  that  ship  ? — I  examined 
it  and  fitted  a  new  shaft. 

615.  Do  you  find  that  owners  now  require 
different  stipulations  to  what  they  did  with 
regard  to  water  ballast  capacity  ? — The  general 
feeling  is  clear.  The  ship  yards  now  are  in  such 
a  state  that  most  of  the  builders  are  thinking 
ot  putting  down  steamers  and  building  them 
speculatively.  Two  gentlemen  wrote  mo — 
Mr.  Lithgow  of  Russell  &  Co.,  of  Glasgow,  wrote 
and  asked  me  for  my  opinion  as  to  now  much 
ballast  he  ought  to  put  in  the  ships,  and  the 
other  gentleman  was  Mr.  Pattison  of  Osboume 
Grahams. 

616.  They  stipulate  now  for  more  water  ballast 
than  they  aid,  can  you  give  any  figures  about 
it  ? — They  are  doing  it  now.. 

617.  Will  you  give  the  figures  ? — Now  the 
limit  is  about  one-third  of  the  dead  weight, 
that  is,  if  the  vessel's  dead  weight  was  6,000 
tons  they  would  try  to  bring  the  ballast  up  to 
about  2,000  tons;  and  that  is  the  feeling  in 
Lloyds  as  well.  I  was  in  Lloyds'  Newcastle  office 
yesterday  morning  and  got  some  notes  from 
Lloyds ;  Lloyds'  surveyors  have  been  getting 
notes  from  me. 

618.  As  to  the  larger  quantities  that  they 
stipulate  for  than  they  used  to  ? — Yes,  very 
nearly  50  per  cent. — 40  per  cent,  at  least.  You 
will  see  the  figures  there,  I  think.  No,  it  is 
about  1,800  tons  as  against  a  thousand  tons — 
their  recent  practice. 

619.  Now,  what  is  your  opinion  as  to  the 
remedy  for  the  under-ballasting ;  are  you  in 
favour  of  a  light  load  line  ?— No ;  the  whole 
question  could  be  left  in  the  hands  of  the  under- 
writers alone. 

620.  You  know  we  have  not  read  your  pamph- 
let ;  whether  we  are  going  to  read  it  I  do  not 
know  ? — I  was  just  taking  the  insurance  value. 
We  are  now  reduced  two  guineas  per  cent,  in  the 
underwriter's  premiums;  where  before  we  paid 
eight  guineas  we  now  pay  six  guineas,  and  that 
means  to  my  firm  a  savmg  of  about  480i.  per 
steam.er  per  annum  in  insurance  rates,  or  at 
present  a  gross  saving  of  4,3i;0i.  per  annum. 

Lord  Muiikervy. 

6f?l.  Tliat  is  only  because  you  have  got  more 
ballast,  is  it  ? — Yes ;    but  not  necessarily — it  is 

because 
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Lord  MuskeiTy — continued. 

because  we  have  taken  such  care  of  our  ships, 
and  have  ballasted  our  ships;  we  never  send 
them  to  the  west  unless  with  the  quantities  of 
ballast  stated  in  that  pamphlet.  We  have  put 
750  in  one ;  in  the  next  800,  in  the  next  850, 
according  to  the  lateness  of  the  season. 

Chairman, 

622.  Then  your  remedy  would  be  with  the 
underwriters,  not  with  legislation  ? — Yes ;  it  is 
purely  a  question  of  underwriters — Lloyds  and 
the  shipowners ;  because  no  one  is  more  badly 
hit  than  the  shipowner.     No. 

623.  Then  you  are  opposed  to  having  a  light 
load  line;  have  you  any  reason  why  you  are 
opposed  to  it  ? — >1  o.  The  only  reason  I  would 
be  opposed  to  it  would  be  that  it  would  knock  a 
lot  of  steamers  practically  obsolete,  suddenly; 
that  is  all — and  would  unnecessarily  hamper  the 
shipowner.  The  thing  will  rectify  itself  within 
the  next  three  years. 

624.  Would  you  bring  any  pressure  to  bear 
upon  the  underwriters  about  insurance  ? — No ; 
the  underwriters  should  put  the  pressure  on  the 
shipowner  by  premium. 

625.  Why  have  not  they  done  it  before  if  there 
has  been  a  danger  ? — I  do  not  know. 

626.  What  would  be  the  change  of  circum- 
stances that  would  make  them  do  it  now  ? — Well 
now,  they  see  everybody  following  the  thing  up 
as  it  were.  The  underwriters  have  not  had  the 
expert  advice  that  they  should  have  had. 

627.  Have  they  had  to  pay  for  more  accidents  ? 
— I  should  think  they  have  to  pay  for  seven- 
eightlis  of  the  accidents. 

628.  More  accidents  than  there  used  to  be  ? — 
Yes.  Where  they  do  not  pay  when  there  is  an 
accident  is  when  the  claim  does  not  come  up  to 
8  per  cent,  of  the  insurance  value  of  hull  or 
machinery. 

Lord  Muskerry. 

629.  You  mean,  do  you  not,  that  seven-eighths 
of  the  accidents  are  due  to  under-ballasting  ? — 
No  ;  the  underwriters  pay  in  the  case  of  seven- 
eighths  of  the  accidents  that  happen  to  the 
vessels  under  any  circumstances. 

Chairman. 

630.  They  have  always  had  to  pay  ? — Unques- 
tionably. 

631.  I  suppose  under-ballasting  has  been 
always  a  fault  rather,  has  it  not  ? — They  have 
always  paid  on  damage;  they  have  to  pay  to 
make  good  the  defects  of  the  damage ;  then  it 
was  left  to  themselves  to  find  out  what  caused 
the  damage. 

632.  Then  has  there  been  a  great  increase  of 
charges  to  underwriters  in  consequence  of  ships 
coming  to  grief  through  not  having  sufficient 
ballast  ?— Yes. 

633.  How  do  you  know  that  ? — I  know  from 
what  you  may  call  my  daily  work,  seeing  the 
accidents,  seeing  the  cause  of  them ;  and  seeing 
the  claims  made  and  seeing  the  claims  made 
good. 

634.  Do  you  think  that  has  been  increasing 
lately  ? — Not  lately.  Tliere  was  a  very  sad 
condition  of  affairs  in  1898,  1899  and  1900,  but 
this  last  two  years  we  are  getting  back  to  what 
things  were  about  eight  years  ago 


Chairman — continued. 

635.  What  things  were  eight  years  ago — was 
it  more  unsatisfactory  or  less  unsatisfactory  then  ? 
— More  satisfactory  than  to-day. 

636.  More  satisfactory  ? — Yes. 

687.  Then  there  has  been  an  increase  ia 
accidents  ? — Yes. 

638.  Can  yon  prove  that  ? — Yes,  I  can  prove 
it. 

639.  I  do  not  think  there  is  anything  else  as 
far  as  I  can  see  on  your  paper  that  I  need  put  to 
you.  Your  employer  is  Mr,  Lockie,  Member  for 
Devonport,  is  not  he  ? — Yes. 

640.  What  is  he   doing  now  ? — He  is  so  well 
satisfied  with  the  value  ofballast  that  we  are  now 
increasing   the  ballsist  from  1,000  tons  to  1,800' 
tons. 

641.  I  see  this  is  in  your  paper ;  I  had  not  got 
to  that ;  I  see  you  do  say  how  the  underwriters 
ought  to  act  with  regard  to  insurance  policies ; 
they  should  insert  a  warranty  —  is  that  so  ? — 
Yes. 

642.  A  warranty  that    the  ship   insured  shall 
not  be  sent  to  sea  without  a  certain  quantity  of ' 
ballast — is  that  so  ? — Yes. 

643.  And  that  that  should  be,  one-third  of  the 
dead  weight  capacity  ? — Yes. 

644.  That  is  the  remedy  you  would  like  to 
see  ? — Yes. 

645.  Would  you  leave  it  to  them  to  do  it  ? — 
Unquestionably. 

646.  What  motive  power  is  there  now  more 
than  there  was  in  former  days  to  operate  upon 
them  ?  What  is  there  to  induce  them  to  do  it 
now  more  than  it  was  a  few  years  ago  ? — You  see 
we  have  altered  the  type  of  ship.  At  the  present 
day  we  get  the  biggest  possible  ship  with  the 
least  possible  measurement;  10  years  ago  we  had  a 
decent  model,  she  had  finer  lines  and  a  co-efficient 
of  about  '75.  Then  about  10  years  ago  a  very  big 
tramp  steamer  did  not  carry  more  than  4,000 
tons ;  now  a  tramp  steamer  carries  anything 
firom  4,000  to  10,000  tons. 

647.  There  are  some  letters  here ;  these  letters 
are  from  masters,  are  they  ? — Yes. 

648.  The  "  Vulcan,"  the  "  Venus,"  and  .so  on  ? 
— Yes  ;  they  are  steamers  under  my  supervision. 
They  are  all  admittedly  under-ballasted,  but  we 
always  ballast  them  whenever  we  can  get  sand 
ballast. 

649.  Then  why  are  they  under-ballasted;  as 
you  and  your  employer  think  it  so  necessary  to 
have  sufficient  ballast,  why  are  these  vessels 
under-ballasted  ?— The  "  Venus  "  and  "  Vulcan  " 
and  the  "  Apollo  "  are  all  speculative  ships  built 
during  the  last  "  depression,"  and  built  to  the 
builders'  ideas  of  what  a  ship  ought  to  be. 

650.  I  hardly  under3t;ind  what  the  meaning 
of  the  words  "  speculative  ship  "  is  ? — To-day  they 
are  building  speculative  ships.  If  a  shipbuilder 
cannot  get  an  order,  rather  than  lay  his  yard 
in  he  builds  a  steamer  on  spec,  and  as  soon  as 
he  lays  the  steamer  down  he  puts  her  into  the 
market  and  sells  her  to  anyone,  so  that  the 
purchaser  must  just  take  the  vessel  as  she  is. 

651.  Why  should  the  speculative  ship  be  built 
with  insufficient  means  of  ballasting ;  I  suppose 
that  would  under  value  her  ? — It  is  a  question  of 
cost  in  the  building  of  the  ship. 

652.  I  do  not  know  whether  these  letters  are 
worth  putting  in ;   they  may  be  put  in  if  you 

think 
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think  they  are? — Yes;  you  can  please  yourself; 
they  are  statements  of  fact. 

Lord  Wolverton. 

653.  I  have  just  been  casually  looking  at  your 
paper  and  I  find  you  use  these  words :  "  Since 
reading  my  paper  I  notice  that  this  question  of 
ballast  is  receiving  more  attention  from  ship- 
owners and  their  advisers ;  I  therefore  hope  and 
expect  that  Lord  Muskerry's  under -load  line  mil 
not  be  necessary  ? — That  is  right. 

654.  You  use  thoeo  words.  I  suppose  you 
mean  by  that,  that  owing  to  the  action  of  Lord 
Muskerry  in  this  matter,  increased  attention  is 
called  to  this  subject,  and  that  masters  and 
owners  are  now  more  careful  about  ballasting 
their  ships  ? — Yes. 

655.  And  that  in  your  opinion  this  state  of 
under-ballasting  is  not  so  prevalent  as  it  was  ? 
— Not  by  any  means. 

656.  Not  by  any  means,  owing  to  the  attention 
that  has  been  drawn  to  the  subject  by  Lord 
Muskerry  ? — Yes.  I  may  tell  you  for  your  in- 
formation that  Mr.  Thearle,  one  of  Lloyd's 
Surveyor's  in  London,  is  now  preparing  a  Paper 
to  reacl  before  the  Institute  of  Naval  Architects. 
Mr.  Phillips,  the  head  Surveyor  at  Newcastle, 
told  me  ihis  on  Monday. 

Lord  Shand. 

057.  I  want  to  ask  what  you  meant  by  sapng 
that  it  would  "  rectify  itself "  in  some  years. 
You  said  the  evil  would  rectify  itself  in  some 
years — what  do  you  mean  by  that  ? — I  mean 
this — that  if  I  am  at  a  lower  insurance  premium 
and  paying  five  guineas  or  six  guineas  per  cent, 
and  you  tor  a  tramp  steamer  are  paying  eight, 
or  nine  guineas  per  cent,  due  to  tne  way  you 
manage  your  vessel,  it  means  that  I  can  carry  at 
lower  rates  than  you,  and  your  ship  not  being 
ballasted  as  she  ought  to  be  you  are  taking  ten 
days  to  do  eight  days'  work  while  I  am  doing 
eight  days'  work  in  the  eight  days;  consequently 
I  am  knocking  you  out  as  a  competitor,  and  you 
must  succumb  to  my  ideas  of  a  snip  or  knock  off 
shipowing. 

658.  TTien  do  I  understand  that  the  Marine 
Insurances  Companies  or  under- writers  charge 
a  higher  rate  upon  one  class  of  vessel  than  upon 
anotner,  in  reference  to  this  matter  of  ballast- 
ing ? — No,  they  base  their  rates  of  premiums 
on  the  claims  that  the  owners  send  in  against 
them. 

059.  Suppo.se  a  man  is  arranging  his  policy, 
he  has  to  nx  his  rates  before  they  know  what  is 
going  to  hapjjen ;  do  the  Insurance  Company 
charge  differerent  rates  for  difi'erent  classes  of 
vessels  in  respect  of  this  matter  of  ballast  ? — 
They  have  not  done  so  as  yet,  but  they  will 
do  so. 

060.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  that  will  happen  ? 
—Yes. 

061.  In  the  meantime  the  rates  remain 
unaltered  ? — They  remain  unaltered,  but  the 
damage  is  the  same ;  never  mind  under  ballast- 
ing, it  relates  to  damage  of  any  sort.  Every  ship 
owner  has  a  history  in  the  underwriters'  books, 
and  if  his  history  is  good  ho  gets  the  best  jpossiblc 
terms;  if  his  hi.story  is  bad  they  just  play  him 
at  his  own  game  and  raise  his  premiums  accord- 
ingly. 

(0.3.) 
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662. 


Then  if  there  is  no  raising  of  the  rates 
in  that  way,  is  there  any  stipulation  in  any  of 
the  polices  that  are  now  entered  into  in  regard 
to  ballast  ? — Not  at  the  present  day. 

663.  That  is  left  quite  loose  ? — Yes,  it  is  quite 
loose.  It  is  assumed  that  you  send  your  ship  to 
sea  in  a  seaworthy  condition — -it  is  assumed  by 
the  underwriters. 

064.  In  so  far  as  your  liners  are  concerned  it 
is  quite  clear  that  so  much  care  is  taken  that 
there  is  safety  to  life  in  these  cases  ?— Yes. 

665.  In  the  case  of  the  tramp  ships,  do  you 
think  there  is  safety  for  life  at  present  ? — Yes. 

606.  I  mean  that  there  are  sufficient  safe- 
guards ?• — Yes,  from  a  life  risk  point  of  view. 

667.  "Life  risk,"  what  exactly  does  that 
mean  ?  If  a  number  of  vessels  are  now  much 
too  light  for  rough  weather,  is  not  that  an 
enormous  risk  for  the  seamen  ? — It  is  a  risk,  but 
not  necessarily  "  enormous." 

668.  Not  necessarily  fatal  either,  but  it  is 
risky  you  say.  Do  you  think  it  is  a  trifling  risk 
to  send  a  ship  to  sea  under-ballasted,  very  light 
in  the  water,  going  a  long  voyage  and  subject  to 
the  risk  of  bad  weather  ? — Yes. 

609.  Is  that  a  light  risk,  do  you  say  ? — Well, 
from  a  steamer  point  of  view ;  we  do  not  know 
of  any  loss  of  lite ;  I  am  just  dealing  with  the 
steamship. 

670.  And  only  with  large  steamships  appar- 
ently ? — No,  with  steamships  of  any  tonnage 
from  2,000  to  8,000  tons. 

671.  Even  2,000  is  a  large  tonnage,  is  it 
not  ? — Not  at  the  present  day. 

672.  I  do  not  quite  follow  you  in  saying  that 
there  is  a  very  trifling  risk  in  regard  to  these 
cases  ? — Well,  we  do  not  look  upon  it  as  an 
"  enormous  "  risk.  The  risk  to  life  is  so  little  to 
our  own  minds  that  we  have  never  thought 
about  it, — I  dot  not  exactly  mean  that  we  have 
"  never  thought  about  it." 

Lord  Muskerry. 

673.  You  mean  from  an  engineer's  point  of 
view  ? — I  know  in  the  ten  years'  I  have  been 
superintendant  we  have  never  lost  a  man  under 
any  circumstances ;  we  have  never  had  au  acci- 
dent to  any  men. 

Lord  Shand. 

674.  I  suppose  you  are  extremely  careful  about 
this  matter  of  ballasting.  Do  your  vessels  run 
at  all  in  ballast? — We  had  a  vessel  which  left 
Greenock  five  weeks  ago,  which,  when  all  that 
bad  weather  was  about  and  when  other  ships 
were  running  back  to  anchor  at  the  tail  of  the 
Bank,  made  her  passage  down  to  Cardiff  easily  ; 
we  had  the  "  Hercules,"  which  is  now  in  the 
East  India  Dock,  she  left  also  in  the  recent  bad 
weather  and  made  a  splendid  passage  across  to 
Haml)urg. 

075.  I  suppose  you  consider  these  properly 
ballasted  ? — Thev  are  ;  they  are  the  modern  bal- 
lasted steamer,  the  specially  ballasted  steamer. 

Lord  Inverclyde. 
G70.  You  think  fhat   in  the  case   of   a  prood 
many    vessels    that   have  had     their    shaftmg 
broken,  it  has  arisen  from  under-ballasting?— 

T^nque.stionably. 

T?  677.   Wh.at 
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Lord  Inverclyde — continued. 

077.  What  is  the  proportion  of  vessels  whose 
shafts  have  broken  from  under-ballasting  com- 
pared with  vessels  whose  shafts  have  broken 
owing  to  cargo  P — I  should  reckon  the  machinery 
figure  is  about  85  per  cent. 

078.  From   under-ballasting? — ^Yes. 

"  679.  Can  you  give  ua  figures  pro^'ing  that? 
— Not  now.  I  think  that  Paper  would  keep 
you  about  right ;  and  this  one,  if  you  care  to 
have  it. 

080.  Over  what  period  of  time  is  that  P — This 
would  be  from  March,  1899,  up  till  about,  per- 
haps, 15  months  ago,  or  perhaps  12  months  ago. 
That  would  be  over  a  period  of  about  four  to  five 
yeai's. 

081.  You  think  that  these  breakdowns  are  de- 
creasing now? — They  are  decreasing  now;  un- 
questionably decreasing. 

682.  So  that  you  think  the  evil  is  going  to 
right  itself  before  long? — Anyone  that  has 
watched  the  subject  will  have  seen  a  decided 
improvement  in  the  last  15  months. 

683.  Has  not  that  improvement  come  about 
very  much  because  both  shipowners  and  ship- 
builders have  learned  that  the  class  of  ship 
coming  into  use  lately  has  required  different 
methods  of  construction? — Yes;  the  superin- 
teadents  have  found  it  out,  because  wherever 
thjre  is  au  accident  it  causes  a  reflection  upon 
the  superintendent,  whether  he  is  to  blame  or 
not ;  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  reflection  cast 
upon  him,  and  consequently  he  reduces'  all  risks 
to  a  minimum  unless  his  goveronr  (the  ship- 
owner) says  distinctly,  "  "We  will  not  spend  this  " 
and  "  we  will  not  spend  that." 

684.  You  are  pretty  well  satisfied  in  your  own 
mind  that  things  are  going  on  properly? — Un- 
questionably. 

085.  You  do  not  think  legislation  is  required 
just  now? — Not  at  present. 

Lord  Brassey. 

(jSO.  I  have  been  looking  through  your  pam- 

?hlet,  and  do  I  not  rightly  infer  that  in  your 
'aper  you  insisted  on  the  desirability  of  proper 
ballasting  chiefly  on  the  ground  that  when  pro- 
per water-ballast  machinery  was  employed  the 
danger  to  steamers  would  be  below  the  loss  of 
a  profitable  charter;  in  fact,  you  advocated  it 
in  the  interest  of  the  shipowner  himself? — Yes. 
687.  You  urged  tTiat  it  was  a  mistake  on  his 
part  in  his  own  interest  to  neglect  the  ballast- 
ing of  his  ship  ;  that  was  the  drift  of  your  argu- 
ment?—Yes,  that  is  quite  correct. 

088.  And,  in  point  of  fact,  I  do  not  see  any 
allusion  in  your  pamphlet  to  specific  cases,  or  to 
any  case  in  which  a  loss  of  life  had  occurred  under 
your  own  immediate  observation  ? — No ;  I  do  not 
know  of  any  of  my  own  observation.  I  only 
know  of  life  being  jeopardised  like  it  was  on  that 
night  of  the  12th,  when  those  two  vessels  went 
asnore.  It  was  quite  possible  (o:^  course,  there 
was  a  big  element  of  risk)  that  someone  would 
have  been  drowned,  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  no- 
body was  drowned. 

089.  Your  argument  was  rather  directed  to  the 
interest  of  the  shipowner,  and  you  have  not  had 
reason  to  take  notice  of  the  very  serious  loss  of 
]'*e  from  this  cause  ? — No,  because  I  do  not  know 
oi  any 


Lord  Musketry. 

690.  You  said  that  now  they  were  taking  40 
per  cent,  more  ballast,  that,  in  fact,  where  you 
used  to  carry  1,000  tons,  now  1,800  tons  were 
being  carried? — ^Yes. 

691.  Therefore,  you  agree  that  there  has  been 
a  great  want  of  sufficient  ballast? — There  is  no 
question  about  it ;  it  is  clearly  stated  there. 

092.  Then  you  think  now  that  this  will  be 
sufficient  ballast,  and,  at  the  same  time,  you  say 
there  is  no  need  for  legislation.  If  eitlier  the 
underwriters,  or  wherever  the  pressure  comes 
from,  make  you  carry  sufficient  ballsist,  wha<>  does 
it  matter  if  you  have  a  line  marked  outside.  That 
is  all  that  legislation  is  going  to  do.  Would  not 
that  be  a  most  valuable  guide  to  you  ? — Yes. 

693.  Would  it  not  prevent  fraud  in  many  cases 
in  taking  in  ballast  ? — Yes. 

094.  Then  it  would  be  a  vaJuable  thing? — It 
would ;  but  this  is  th«  point ;  I  should  think  my- 
self that  about  70  i)er  cent,  of  the  shipowners 
are  fully  alive  to  the  fact  of  the  necessity  of  bal- 
lasting, and  these  70  per  cent,  would  feel  rather 
badly  hit  if  there  was  legislation  to  put  the  other 
30  per  cent,  into  line. 

695.  "  To  put  the  other  30  per  cent,  into  line  "  ? 
— The  other  30  per  cent. 

696.  How  do  you  mean?  I  do  not  quite  un- 
derstand you.  Do  you  mean  that  because  the  30 
per  cent.,  who  have  no  regard  to  this  question  — ? 
— I  do  not  state  "  30  per  cent,"  as  a  fact ;  but  I 
say,  "  assume  30  per  cent "  ;  then  I  say  the  busi- 
ness habits  of  the  underwriters,  through  pre- 
miums, would  soon  crush  these  30  per  cent,  to 
the  wall,  from  a  competition  point  of  view;  I 
should  think  so. 

697.  But  I  do  not  see  how  that  affects  in  any 
way  the  proposal  to  have  the  line  marked  out- 
side ;  you  have  acknowledged  that  it  would  be  a 
good  thing? — You  see  this  is  the  point:  The 
steamers  that  have  been  put  on  the  market  the 
last  nine  years  (dealing  with  the  tramp)  are  ves- 
sels of  5,000  to  7,000  tons  capacity ;  if  you  pass  a 
bill  on  the  basis  of  that  letter,  that  one-third  of 
the  total  dead  weight  should  be  the  ballast,  what 
are  yovL  going  to  do  with  the  single-decked  vessels 
that  are  now  knocking  about? 

698.  Surely!  They  are  acknowledged  to  be 
dangerous  when  sent  to  sea  light,  and,  you  say, 
do  not  legislate  for  those ;  let  those  go  on? — No, 
I  do  not  say  let  the  thing  still  go  on  ;  the  thing 
is  dying  a  natural  death  now. 

699.  Then,  in  your  opinion,  this  proposed  legis- 
lation would  simply  hurry  it  on.  It  would  mean 
sudden  death  if  the  legislation  took  place,  but 
you  think  it  better  that  it  should  have  a  lingering 
death?— I  think  myself  that  we  ex])ei-ts  can  deal 
with  it. 

Lord  Shand. 

700.  May  I  just  ask  this  one  question :  Has 
your  employment  been  entirely  by  owners 
hitherto  ?  Your  sympathies  are  very  much  with 
owners,  apparently? — No,  not  necessarily;  1 
have  a  duty  to  all  men.  •  ,     r.    qa 

701.  Why  do  you  not  sympathise  with  the  oO 
per  cent,  of  vessels  sent  to  sea  under-loaded  with 
a  number  of  seamen  on  board?— Well,  I  will  tell 
you  why,  my  Lord ;  taking  these  vessels  I  was 
talking  about,  built  these  last  nine  years,  they 
will  never  be  sent  to  the  west;  they  will  never 
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Lord  Shand — continued. 

be  sent  on  long  passages  insufficiently  ballasted ; 
they  will  get  the  sand  ballast.  But  suppose  a 
vessel  is  discharged  at  Hamburg,  and  she  only 
carries  1,000  tons  of  water  ballast,  although  it  is 
admitted  that  1,800  tons  would  be  better  for  her, 
it  would  be  verj-  hard  on  the  shipowner  for  the 
law  to  say :  "  Well,  this  ship  is  going  (say)  from 
Hamburg  to  Cardiff,  and  you  must  put  800  tons 
more  of  sand  ballast  on  board."  The  shipowner 
woidd  turn  round  and  say :  "  Well,  I  cannot 
afford  it ;  it  is  fine  weather  now  it  is  August, 
June,  or  July." 

702.  Then  it  is  a  question  between  the  ship- 
owner's profit  and  the  seamana  life,  apparently? 
— Xo,  voii  do  not  jeopardise  life  in  the  above  case. 

703.  The  ship  ought  to  have  a  much  larger 
quantity  of  tonnage  on  board,  and  the  owner  puts 
a  smaller  quantity  on  board  ;  is  not  that  jeopar- 
dising life  ? — He  is  not  able  to  do  it  now. 

70i.  You  told  us  there  were  30  per  cent,  still 
doing  it? — Might  do  it. 

705.  I  thought  you  said  that,  according  to  your 
estimate,  that  was  the  number  that  are  not  at- 
tending to  this.  However,  I  have  no  more  To 
say,  if  you  have  nothing  more  to  explain  about 
it  ? — I  did  not  intend  to  state  30  per  cent,  as  an 
actual  act,  but  rather  my  opinion. 

Lord  Wolverton. 

706.  I  only  want  to  clear  up  that  one  point. 
I  think  you  were  taking  100  per  cent.,  then  you 
mentioned  70  per  cent.,  and  30  per  cent. ;  I  think 
you  only  mentioned  those  figures  just  as  an  in- 
dication ;  you  did  not  mean  to  fix  in  our  minds  in 
any  way  that  70  per  cent,  of  the  vessels  in  a  cer- 
tain trade,  or  of  the  trade  of  England,  go  to  sea 
properly  ballasted,  and  that  30  per  cent,  go  to  sea 
improperly  ballasted ;  I  do  not  think  you  meant 
us  to  draw  that  conclusion,  did  you? — ^I  do  not 
think  so. 

707.  You  told  us  that  70  per  cent.,  or,  rather, 
the  Committee  understood  you  to  state  70  per 


Lord  Wolverton — continued, 
cent. — of  the  ships  that  went  to  sea  went  to  sea 
properly  ballasted,  and  that  the  other  30  per 
cent,  went  to  sea  improperly  ballasted.  I  do  not 
think  you  meant  us  to  take  that  impression  from 
you,  did  you  ? — No. 

708.  ll'ou  meant  that  some  ships  went  to  sea 
improperly  ballasted,  and  that  some  went  to  sea 
properlv  ballasted  ? — ^Yes. 

709.  You  thought  the  majority  were  properly 
ballasted,  but  that  there  was  a  certain  small 
residue  improperly  ballasted.  Is  that  what  you 
meant  to  imply  ? — No ;  I  said  unquestionably 
70  per  cent,  ot  the  ship  owners  properly  ballasted 
their  ships  and  that  it  is  probable  that  the  other 
30  per  cent,  of  the  shipowners  were  quite  in- 
different as  to  how  the  ships  went  to  sea.  That 
is  what  I  meant. 

710.  Now  let  us  get  that  right;  70  per  cent,  of 
the  shipowners  were  very  particular,  in  fact,  how 
their  snips  went  to  sea,  and  30  per  cent,  were  not 
so  particular ;  is  that  it  now  ? — I  would  not  say 
they  were  not  particular,  but  that  was  the  drift : 
that  is  my  own  impression. 

711.  You  do  not  attach  much  importance  to- 
those  figures,  do  you.  I  mean  to  say,  you  cannot 
say  that  70  per  cent,  are  careful,  and  30  per  cent, 
indifferent,  can  you  ?  That  is  only  a  way  of 
talking  ? — I  was  just  discussing  that ;  I  was  not 
giving  that  as  a  tact ;  I  only  said  "  probably." 

712.  You  mentioned  those  figures  ? — I  was  just 
discussing  the  probabilities. 

713.  Am  I  to  take  it  from  you  that  we  are  to 
pin  you  to  those  figures.  You  do  not  mean  to 
say  that  those  are  the  actual  figures  ? — Not  by 
any  means. 

714.  They  are  what  yon  think  might  be  the 
figures  ? — Well,  I  should  not  like  to  say. 

Chairman. 

715.  That  is  your  opinion  approximately  ?— I 
could  not  approximate  them  any  nearer  unless  I 
made  it  75  and  25.     I  might  say  75  and  25. 

716.  Is  there  anything  else  you  wish  to  say  ? — 
No,  my  Lord,  nothing  else. 


The  witness  is  directed  to  withdraw. 


Adjourned  for  a  short  time. 


Mr.  DAVID  CLEMENT  is  called  in ;  and  examined,  as  follows : 


Chairman. 

717.  What  are  you  ? — I  am  Secretary  to  the 
National  Seamen's  Federated  Union. 

718.  Have  vou  been  at  sea  yourself? — Yes. 

719.  In  what  capacity  ?— bailor,  boatswain 
and  second  mate. 

720.  What  do  you  want  to  state.  What  have 
you  to  tell  the  Committee  ? — I  believe  the  ques- 
tion is  to  try  to  see  if  there  is  a  possibility  of 
having  a  ligHt  load  line  fixed  on  the  ships,  and  I 
believe  that  is  what  is  required.  The  first  vessel 
that  I  took  observations  of  was  the  "John 
Adumson  "  of  Sunderland  :  we  went  from  Alex- 
andria up  to  the  Black  Sea ;  we  discharged  all 

(0.3.) 


Chairman — continued. 

our  cargo  at  Alexandria,  went  to  Constantinople 
for  orders,  from  there  we  proceeded  to  Odessa 
and  on  the  way  up  we  fell  in  with  a  severe  gale 
and  we  was  knocked  about  considerably.  The 
men  that  had  the  work  to  do  (the  sailors)  were 
greatly  hampered  in  their  work,  the  way  the 
vessel  was  knocking  about.  There  was  nothing, 
only  the  water  ballast,  in  that  particular  ship ; 
however,  there  were  no  casualties  only  we  felt 
relieved  when  we  got  into  harbour  in  that  par- 
ticular ship. 

721.  How   about  the   ballasting.      Who   had 
arranged  the  ballasting  ? — There  was  no  ballast- 
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Chairman — contiuued. 

ing  at  all,  only  what  was  in  the  tanks ;  we  were 
a  clean  ship — clean  swept — from  Alexandria  up. 

722.  But  there  was  water  ballast  ? — Yes,  but 
the  water  ballast  is  simply  put  into  the  vessels 
to  give  them  some  stability  for  going  along  the 
•coast  or  anything  like  that :  they  are  not  to  my 
mind  meant  for  a  passage  like  that. 

723.  You,  I  suppose,  as  master,  could  have 
asked  to  take  in  more  ballast  before  you  left 
Alexandria  ? — I  was  not  master ;  I  was  only  an 
able  seaman  in  her. 

724.  The  master  might  have  done  so? — The 
master  might  have  done  so,  but  he  did  not  so ; 
we  was  clean  swept  from  Alexandria  up. 

725.  She  did  not  behave  well  in  the  storm,  in 
the  bad  sea  ? — No,  she  did  not.  If  the  breeze 
had  lasted  much  longer  I  have  not  the  least 
•doubt  we  would  have  gone  iishore. 

726.  When  was  that  ?— That  was  in  1875. 

727.  Was  she  an  old  ship  ? — No,  she  was  not 
very  old  at  that  time  ;  she  belonged  to  Sunder- 
land. 

728.  Have  you  any  other  case  to  give  us  ? — 
Yes.  The  next  vessel  that  I  came  in  contact 
with  was  the  "Finsbury."  We  had  ballast  in 
her  besides  the  water  ballast,  but  unfortunately 
we  had  to  discharge  that  over-board  before  we 
landed  at  Baltimore. 

729.  Why  had  you  to  do  that  ? — As  far  as  I 
understand,  the  owners  give  the  masters  orders 
that  they  must  have  a  clean  swept  hold  before 
they  arrive  in  port. 

730.  When  did  you  have  to  throw  your  ballast ' 
•over  ? — On  the  passage  out. 

731.  What  was  that  passage  ? — All  the  way 
.across. 

732.  Where  did  you  start  from  ? — I  think  we 
would  be  about  seven  days  out  when  we  started. 

733.  From  what  port  did  you  start  ? — We  left 
■the  Tyne  here. 

734.  Where  for? — Baltimore. 

Lord  Inverclyde. 

735.  What  year  was  this  ?— That  was  in  1884 
— at  least,  1884  rather. 

CJiuirTnan. 

736.  You  were  in  ballast  then  ? — Yes. 

737.  And  when  you  were  seven  days  out  you 
<iid  what  ? — Started  to  heave  the  coal  overboard. 

738.  I  suppose  you  were  in  quiet  weather 
then  ? — Yes,  moderately,  but  of  course  we  had 
two  or  three  breezes  on  the  way,  and  had  to 
knock  otf  once  or  twice. 

739.  Then  what  happened  after  youhad  thrown 
■over  your  ballast  ? — ^Two  days  before  we  got  in 
we  were  clean  swept,  and  we  fell  in  with  a  breeze 
of  wind  off  the  land ;  we  were  considerably 
knocked  about,  and  had  to  unshackle  our  chains 
from  the  anchors  and  pay  them  out,  and  to  try 
.and  stay  her  from  drivmg  and  losing  the  ground 
shi)  had  gained. 

740.  Had  the  ship  become  unmanageable 
then  ? — She  practically  would  not  steer ;  she  was 
just  hanging  on  her  cables  and  we  had  a  con- 
siderable job  to  get  the  cables  paid  out.  After 
you  unshake  them  from  the  anchor  there  is  no 
weight  to  run  the  chain  out,  so  you  have  to  get 
messengers  on  and  draw  them  forward  until 
they  get  over  the  weight. 


Chairman — continued. 

741.  Then  you  started  with  sufficient  ballast  ? 
— Oh  yes  ;  we  were  quite  .satisfied  when  we  went 
away  with  the  ballast  tliat  we  had.  We  had 
500  tons  over  and  above  tlu-  water  ballast. 

Lord  Hhand. 

742.  What  was  the  ballast,  may  I  interpose  to 
ask  ?— Coal. 

743.  Did  you  throw  overboard  coals  ? — Yas 
we  hove  500  tons  overboard. 

GhaiTvnan. 

744.  Then  you  advocate  the  light  load  line, 
do  not  you  ? — Yes  I  do,  pure  and  simple. 

745.  How  would  the  light  load  line  have 
helped  you  there,  because  you  say  you  were  all 
right  on  starting,  but  that  you  threw  away  the 
ballast  after  you  had  been  at  sea  some  days  ? — 
Yes.  It  wt)uld  affect  us  in  this  way :  I  under- 
stand that  under  our  present  Plim.soll  mark, 
after  you  have  made  the  voyage,  if  you  are  over- 
submerged  there  is  a  penalty.  The  same  thing 
would  apply,  I  expect,  if  the  light  load  line  was 
adopted ;  it  would  act  in  the  same  wa}"  if  she 
was  too  light  when  you  arrived  at  the  other  end 
and  your  ballast  was  all  out. 

746.  At  Baltimore  ?— Yes. 

747.  Should  we  have  had  inspectors  there,  or 
how  would  it  have  been  found  out  ?— I  do  not 
know  haw  that  might  be  arrangcn.  When  you 
were  making  a  Light  Load  Line  Bill  of  course 
that  might  be  a  stipulation  you  would  put  in. 

748.  Have  you  any  other  case  you  want  to 
speak  about? — Yes.  That  vessel  was  1884;  the 
next  one  I  am  talking  about  will  be  in  1885 — 
the  "  Lionel."  We  discharged  all  our  cargo  in  the 
port  of  Vendres,  up  the  Jloditerranean ;  we  dis- 
charged oiu-  cargo  there  and  were  to  go  to  Arizu 
to  load  salt,  and  she  was  one  of  those  vessels 
that  had  been  built  upon — she  was  lengthened 
at  one  time;  she  was  just  like  a  bladder  when 
she  was  outside  ;  it  was  blowing  very  hard  that 
day  when  the  master  would  have  us  to  get  her 
to  sea ;  it  was  blowing  so  that  we  had  to  heave 
her  up  to  windward  with  two  hawsers — one 
ahead  and  one  astern — right  head  \m  to  wind- 
ward— one  of  which  carried  away.  '  The  master 
ordered  full  speed  ahead  with  the  result  that  he 
was  not  able  to  get  out  of  the  Heads ;  she  swung 
round  ;  he  had  to  let  go  an  anchor  then  and  she 
touched  something — we  conld  not  tell  whether 
it  was  rocks  or  Avhat  it  was  for  the  time  being  ; 
nevertheless  when  that  was  done  he  would  have 
her  up  to  windward  again,  and  the  pilot  got  so 
frightened  that  he  left— a  Frenchman 

749.  Who  was  so  frightened  ? — The  pilot ;  he 
would  not  have  anything  more  to  do  with  her ; 
the  master  would  be  out  with  the  result  that  he 
hove  her  as  far  up  again  a.s  he  possibly  could 
with  full  steam  ahead,  and  we  had  to  leave  our 
stern  hawser  behind ;  we  were  not  able  to  get  it 
in,  and  we  just  barely  got  outside.  When  we 
got  down  to  Arizu  we  remonstrated  with  the 
master;  we  said  she  had  tou(;hed  something 
when  we  were  coming  out  of  there ;  he  denied 
it,  and  the  result  was  that  we  turned  to  and 
started  to  load  the  salt.  One  morning— I  think 
it  was  the  second  morning  after  we  had 
started — we  had  about  700  tons  of  salt  in ; 
we    were    all    awakened    by    a    crying    out 

that 
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that  the  vessel  was  sinking,  and  in  the 
afterhold  we  found  about  nine  inches  of 
water  on  top  of  the  hold,  the  salt  commencing 
to  melt.  We  had  to  ascertain  where  the  hole  was 
and  we  found  it  right  away  in  the  after  well.  I 
was  firing  the  vessel  that  voyage  and  I  was  in 
the  tunnel  along  with  the  engineer  when  we  saw 
daylight  shining  in  underneath  the  water  into 
this  aft«rwcll,  and  we  put  what  they  call  boards, 
that  you  walk  along  into  the  tunnels  on  a  species 
of  square  timber — about  three  inches  square — 
that  they  rest  upon,  and  are  loose :  it  took  two 
of  them  to  fill  up  the  hole  for  the  time  being. 
Of  course  we  stopped  taking  in  any  more  cargo — 
the  master  was  away  to  some  place — he  went 
away  early  that  morning — but  however  the  mate 
took  it  upon  himself  not  to  take  any  more  cargo 
in  until  tlie  master  arrived.  All  that  was  done 
in  that  case  was  that  there  was  a  diver  there,  a 
Spanish  diver ;  we  got  him  to  put  two  plates  just 
the  size  of  the  hole  one  inside  and  one  out.  He 
went  down  and  it  was  only  a  5-8th  bolt  that  was 
put  on  there  with  some  cement ;  that  was  all 
the  patching  that  was  done. 

750.  You  had  a  hole  knocked  in  the  bottom 
of  the  ship  in  harbour  ? — We  were  coming  out. 

751.  Coming  out  I  mean ;  all  that  might 
have  happened  whether  the  ship  had  had  full 
ballast  or  not  ? — If-she  had  had  nill  ballast  she 
would  have  gone  straight  out ;  if  she  had  had 
sufficient  ballast  that  would  not  have  happened. 

Lord  Brassey. 

752.  What  date — what  was  the  year  when  this 
occurred  ? — That  was  in  1885. 

Lord  Muskerry, 

753.  1885  or  1895  ?— 1885. 

Chairman. 

754.  tLave  you  got  any  other  case  you  want  to 
bring  before  us  ? — The  other  cases  are  practically 
reports  that  I  have  had  in  from  members  of  our 
association.  It  used  to  be  the  case,  at  one  time, 
that  they  put  the  ballast  down  below  (what 
ballast  they  did  put  in),  but  of  recent  years,  to 
save  time,  and  make  it  handy  for  getting  it  over- 
board, they  carried  it  on  the  after  deck ;  it  is 
much  easier  got  overboard  then  than  what  it  was 
formerly.  Then,  in  that  case,  when  they  fall  in 
with  a  breeze  of  wind,  sometimes  they  broach-to 
— seas  come  aboard  and  wash  this  ballast  all 
over,  and  one  of  our  members,  T  remember  ^I  do 
not  remember  the  ship  that  it  happened  in)  told 
me  that  this  ballast  in  the  after  deck,  when  the 
sea  came  over,  sent  the  whole  lot  of  it  down  into 
the  engine-room,  with  the  result  that  the  engines 
became  unmanageable  for  a  considerable  time, 
and  that  they  were  practically  at  the  mercy  of 
the  elements  for  some  time ;  but  it  is  a  common 
thing  for  all  of  them,  when  going  across  there, 
to  land  at  the  other  side  with  no  oallast  in  them 
at  all ;  it  is  hove  out  on  the  way  out,  and  I  think 
if  a  Light  Load  Line  Bill  could  be  put  in  force,  to 
prevent  the  like  of  that,  it  would  be  a  great 
.saving  of  life  and  limb. 

755.  How  many  men  belong  to  your  union  ?  — 
We  had  500  when  I  made  up  my  last  returns. 

75f).  Are    they     masters  ? — No,    all    seamen. 
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sailors,  firemen,  cooks,  and  stewards  and   such 
like. 

757.  You  know  their  views  very  much  ? — Yes, 
I  have  been  Secretary  for  the  various  Unions 
now  from  1888,  at  least  1889,  when  I  became 
Secretary  first  to  the  National  Amalgamated 
Sailors'  and  Firemen's  Union,  South  Shields 
Branch. 

758.  Then  you  belong  to  other  unions  besides 
National  Federation  ? — ^Yes,  it  changed  its  name 
in  1894  from  the  Amalgamated  to  the  National ; 
and  in  1901, 1  had,  along  with  the  other  members, 
to  sever  our  connection  with  the  National  Sea- 
men's Union  and  to  form  ourselves  into  the 
National  Federated  Seamen's  Union. 

759.  Do  you  represent  their  views  with  respect 
to  a  light  load  line  ? — Yes,  and  when  I  have 
talked  to  the  men  about  the  load  line  they  are 
only  too  anxious  that  something  should  be  done 
in  that  respect. 

760.  In  their  opinion  they  are  often  put  to 
some  risk  by  being  sent  to  sea  without  sufficient 
ballast  ?— Yes ;  there  is  a  case  that  occurred  on 
one  particular  occasion  on  the  coast.  In  that 
case  they  had  to  unshackle  the  chain  again,  both 
cables,  and  pay  them  out,  and  doing  so  they  had 
to  lie  flat  on  the  deck  the  way  the  wind  was 
blowing  and  at  great  labour  they  had  to  get  a 
messenger  forward  to  heave  the  cable  out ;  she 
rolled,  so  much  so,  that  her  funnel  went 
overboard  and  one  of  the  men  fell  oif  the 
forecestle  deck  with  the  result  that  he  frac- 
tured his  ribs  and  had  to  leave  the  vessel 
for  two  or  three  trips.  That  is  a  common  thing 
with  the  men  both  on  deck  and  below  through 
the  ship  heaving  and  tossing ;  they  get  injuries 
which  the  general  public  know  nothing  at  all 
about,  and  they  are  of  opinion  that  if  something 
in  this  line  were  done  it  would  be  greatly  to  their 
advantage. 

761.  Have  you  anything  else  you  wish  to  tell 
the  Committee? — No,  that  is  the  principal  thing, 
only  there  are  a  lot  of  diiferent  vessels  that  I  could 
name  that  have  been  reported  from  the  men,  but 
that  is  the  general  run  of  them ;  and  in  fact  I 
may  say  that  on  the  coast  there  is  not  one  vessel 
— not  one  coaster  (collier)  that  would  be  able  to 
steam  off  a  lee  shore  if  they  were  falling  in  with 
a  gale  of  wind. 

762.  When  they  are  in  ballast  ?— When  they 
are  in  ballast. 

763.  I  suppose  some  have  sufficient  ballast  ? — 
There  is  a  third  vessel ;  there  is  the  "  Twizell " ; 
she  is  comparatively  a  new  vessel ;  it  was  only 
last  November  she  had  the  same  thing  to  do — 
unshackle  her  cables  in  the  North  Sea  ;  she  lost 
one  of  them :  the  men  were  greatly  put  about 
about  that.  Then  again,  down  in  the  engine- 
aoom  the  firemen  complain  of  the  difficulty  of 
attending  to  the  fires;  when  the  vessel  is  like 
that  they  get  sadly  knocked  about — water  gets 
on  to  the  stokehole  plates  and  mixes  up  amongst 
the  coal ;  the  engineer  wants  steam  up  and  can- 
not get  it  for  the  want  of  coals,  and  it  makes 
their  lives  very  miserable. 

764.  You  are  aware,  1  suppose,  that  under  the 
Merchant  Shipping  Act  there  are  clauses  which 
say  that  the  Board  of  Trade  have  power  to  de- 
tain a  ship  if  she  is  not  in  a  safe  state  to  go  to 
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sea  ? — But  you  see  men  do  not  know  until  she  is 
gone  ;  there  is  nothing  to  indicate  whether  she 
is  safe  or  not  so  far  as  ballast  is  concerned. 

765.— If  she  was  detained  they  would  find 
that  out  ? — Yes ;  but  there  is  nothing  to  indicate 
that  they  have  been  detained  in  that  respect. 

766.  And  if  they  saw  this  light  loud  line  you 
think  they  would  themselves  be  able  to  judge  ? 
— The  crew  them.selves  would  feel  a  little  more 
comfortable,  because  they  could  remonstrate  with 
the  master  then ;  and  I  know  myself  there  are  a 
lot  of  the  masters  themselves  who  would  only  be 
too  glad  if  something  was  done  in  the  matter, 
because  they  have  get  to  put  up  with  the  bad 
weather  and  knocking  about,  just  practically  to 
a  certain  extent  the  same  as  the  men. 

767.  You  have  nothing  else  to  add  ? — No. 

Lord  Muskerry. 

768.  As  a  practical  seaman,  do  not  you  know 
that  it  is  a  very  dangerous  thing  to  send  these 
ships  to  sea  in  an  under-ballasted  condition  ? — 
Yes,  it  is  very  dangerous. 

769.  Do  you  think  going  along  the  coast  there 
that  any  of  these  vessels  (I  will  take  the  coasters 
alone  now)  for  instance,  would  these  colliers  run- 
ning down  empty  have  any  chance  of  clewing  off  a 
lee  shore  in  a  strong  breeze  ? — No,  they  could 
not  do  it 

770.  If  they  went  on  shore  the  chances  are 
that  most  of  the  hands  would  be  lost  ? — They 
would  all  go  with  them. 

771.  Now  to  come  to  one  other  thing.  Am  I 
right  in  saving  that  ships  leave  the  Continent  in 
water  ballast,  that  water  ballast  being  very 
insufficient;  I  mean  going  to  CardifiF  to  load 
coals  ? — Yes. 

772.  They  supplement  that  with  so  many 
hundred  tons  of  other  ballast — sand  or  shingle  ? 
— It  is  very  seldom  they  do  that  going  round  to 
the  Bristol  Channel. 

773.  Are  not  the  orders  given  them  that  they 
shall  come  into  port  Avith  clean  swept  holds  ? — 
I  have  had  that  report  several  times,  that  the 
OAvner  has  given  the  masters  orders  that  they 
must  have  clean  swept  holds  ready  for  loading. 

774.  And  when  they  get  near  Lundy  they 
begin  to  heave  over  the  ballast  ? — Yes. 

775.  Then  they  have  about  40  miles  to  run 
up  and  take  the  chance  of  its  blowing  or  not  ? — 
But  it  is  very  seldom  that  they  put  the  ballast 
into  them. 

776.  It  is  very  seldom  that  they  put  the 
ballast  into  them,  you  say? — Yes;  they  run 
chances  with  the  water  ballast. 

777.  You  said  they  took  so  much  on  deck, 
as  I  understood  you  ? — Well,  some  of  them  do ; 
in  the  case  of  some  of  the  vessels  the  companies 

Sou  know  that  have  some  respect  for  life  and 
mb  do  that,  but  in  the  majority  of  cases 
they  run  into  Cardiff"  with  nothing  only  the 
water  ballast. 

778.  Yes,  because  they  have  hove  overboard 
the  other  ? — Yes. 

779.  You  know  the  feeling  of  seamen  and 
firemen  generally  ? — I  do. 

780.  Are  they  strongly  in  favour  of  this  light 
load  line  ? — They  are  very  anxious ;   they  thmk 
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that  something  in  that  line  ought  to  be  intro- 
duced, I  can  assure  you. 

Lord  Braesey 

781.  Is  the  practice  of  sending  steamers  to 
sea  insufficiently  ballasted  in  the  case  of  trade 
on  the  east  coa-st  between  the  Thames  and  the 
Tyne  ? — They  might  load  as  a  rule  going  from 
the  Tvne  to  the  Thames,  but  if  they  are  going 
from  here  round  to  Cardiff — sometimes  thoy  go 
from  the  Tyne  to  Cardiff"  to  load — in  that  case 
(in  lots  of  cases)  they  are  there  in  insufficient 
ballast ;  in  fact  the  majority  of  them  go  with 
very  little  on  deck ;  ir,  is  oidy  when  they  are 
going  to  the  westward  that  they  put  any  ballast 
mto  them  over  and  above  their  tanks. 

782.  But,  speaking  of  the  steam  collier  going 
up  from  the  Thames  to  the  Tyne,  in  the  oise  of 
that  class  of  vessel  do  you  know  many  instances 
of  insufficient  ballasting  ? — The  colliers  going 
from  the  Thames. 

783.  Going  from  the  Thames  back  to  the 
Tyne  ? — Yes,  they  have  simply  got  sufficient 
ballast  to  keep  them  upright. 

784.  Have  there  been  many  instances — 
recent  instances — within  vour  actual  knowledge 
in  which  vessels  of  that  class  have  been  driven 
ashore  with  attendant  loss  of  life  owing  to  their 
being  insufficiently  ballasted  ? — Well,  I  have 
not  paid  particular  attention  to  that,  but  I 
know  some.  There  is  the  "  William  Hunter  " — 
I  believe  she  was  one. 

785.  When  ? — Two  years  ago  or  three  years. 
She  went  at  the  back  of  the  Head  (Flam- 
borough  Head).  I  think  it  was  the  "  William 
Hunter." 

786.  Was  there  loss  of  life  ? — No,  there  was 
nobody  lost. 

787.  So  in  that  particular  trade  in  which  it 
seems  to  be  the  practice  to  send  the  ships  on 
their  return  voyage  in  ballast,  so  far  as  you 
know  the  loss  of  life  from  that  cause  has  been 
small  ? — Well,  I  have  never  directed  particular 
attention  to  that. 

788.  You  have  no  statistics  to  give  us  on  that 
subject  ? — No,  I  have  no  statistics : '  I  expect 
you  would  have  all  that  in  the  Blue  Book. 

Lord  Inverclyde. 

789.  Suppose  there  was  a  light  load  line,  you 
have  ships  going  away  in  the  way  you  put, 
and,  in  one  of  your  cases,  with  a  large  amount 
of  ballaat  in.  addition  to  the  water  ballast,  and  ' 
you  say  that  the  master,  when  he  gets  a  cer- 
tain way  out  to  sea  throws  that  ballast  over- 
board ;  how  is  it  going  to  help  the  case  having 
a  light  load  line? — That  would  not  help  the 
case,  anyhow,  unless  you  piit  a  stipulation  into  • 
it  that  she  had  got  to  arrive  in  the  same  bal- 
last. 

790.  You  cannot  do  that  if  the  steamer  has 
to  burn  coal  on  the  way  across  ? — You  caji  allow 
for  consumption. 

791.  You  do  not  know  of  many  cases  dealt 
with  in  the  case  of  the  deep  load  line  in  the 
wav  you  suggest? — No,  I  am  only  surmising 
something  might  be  done  in  that  direction. 

792.  You  think  it  is  possible? — Yes,  I  think 

it. 
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it  is  possible,  and  in  building  vessels  nowadays 
I  dc  not  see  why  the  builders  could  not  manage 
to  build  the  vessels  so  that  they  could  arrange 
tanks  that  could  be  utilised  for  cargo  as  well 
as  water  in  a  case  like  that.  Tou  know  some 
of  the  oil-carrying  steamers  now  cany  water 
in  the  tanks. 

793.  I  was  putting  the  case  to  you  of  a  ship 
going  to  sea  with  the  proper  amount  of  bal- 
last on  board,  and  not  ai-riving  with  it  all  ttere ; 
you  cannot  legislate  in  that  direction,  can  you? 
— If  a  vessel  is  coming  into  port  she  may  be 
overloaded — you  deal  with  the  ship. 

794.  Did  you  ever  know  of  a  ship  coming  into 
port  overloaded? — Yes,  there  are  cases  where 
a  ship  has  come  in  overloaded ;  it  was  prac- 
tically when  it  left  the  other  side,  and  here 
as  well;    the  men  have  sent  word   from   there 

.  and  the  Board  of  Trade  has  been  on  the  watch, 
and  when  they  have  come  in  have  found  the 
vessel  submerged  more  than  it  ought  to  have 
been.     Those  oases  have  been  ascertained. 

795.  The  Board  of  Trade  has  had  power  to 
deal  with  those  cases  ? — Yes. 

796  And  has  not  the  Board  of  Trade  power  to 
deal  with  vessels  not  sufficiently  ballasted? — 
No,  not  in  that  respect. 

797.  You  do  not  know  of  any? — No,  not  any- 
thing as  regards  that. 

798.  As  secretary  for  your  union,  have  you 
not  had  occasion  to  look  at  the  Merchant  Ship- 
ping Act  at  all  ? — Yes ;  but  I  do  not  know  that 
there  is  any  Act  as  far  as  ballast  is  concerned. 

799.  Do  not  you  know  that  the  Board  of  Trade, 
in  case  of  ships  being  improperly  laden,  or  un- 
seaworthy,  have  power  to  deal  with  them? — 
That  might  be ;  but  we  have  never  heard  of 
any  cases  taken  up  in  that  respect. 

800.  Do  not  you  think  the  Board  of  Trade 
has  sufficient  power  just  now,  looking  at  the 
interests,  for  instance,  of  seamen,  in  connection 
with  ships  insufficiently  laden? — No,  I  do  not 
think  they  have. 

801.  You  do  not  know  that  they  have? — No. 

802.  You  do  not  know  the  Act,  then? — No. 
not  as  far  as  that  has  gone.  There  is  one  case 
of  a  ship  that  we  had  some  years  ago,  it  was  a 
Pinkney  case,  I  think — I  forget  the  name — at 
any  rate  there  was  a  man  washed  overboard  out 

•  of  her;  she  was  supposed  to  be  in  ballast,  biit 
the  gangway  happened  to  be  open.  That  is 
one  case  we  had,  and  we  lost  a  good  deal  of 
money  over  that. 

803.  Was  she  detained?— -No.  That  was  the 
only  case  I  remember  of  us  taking  any  action 
where  a  vessel  was  light. 

804.  What  action  was  taken? — In  the  union 
we  fought  the  case  ;  in  fact,  I  think  it  was  taken 
to  the  House  of  Lords,  but  we  lost,  if  I  mis- 
take not. 

Lord  Wolverton. 
80.5.  That  was  fought  by  the  union? — Yes. 
that  was  the  "  Amalgamated."  That  was  the 
•only  case  where  I  remember  a  vessel  was  loaded 
light  where  a  man  had  been  lost  overboard ; 
the  gangway  was  not  shipped,  and  owing  to  her 
'.rolling  so  he  rolled  overboard. 

806.  I  Buppose  we  might  say  that  the  interests 
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and  the  object  of  the  National  Seaman's  Federa- 
tion and  of  the  Board  of  Trade  are  very  must 
similar,  are  not  they — to  protect  life  at  sea? 
— Yes. 

807.  And  we  may  take  it  their  duties  are 
similar? — Yes. 

808.  Has  any  resolution  been  passed  by  yoor 
Board  ? — In  reference  to  this  light  load  line  ? 

809.  Yes? — Yes,  our  members  passed  a  reso- 
lution, when  they  heard  that  the  Light  Load 
Line  Bill  was  likely  to  be  introduced,  that  they 
would  try  if  possible  to  find  out  some  way. 

810.  Did  they  pass  a  resolution  absolutely  in 
favour  of  the  light  load  line  ? — ^Yes. 

811.  They  discussed  it?— Yes. 

812.  There  was  a  discussion  on  the  subject? 
— Yes. 

813.  I  suppose  now  you  will  be  able  to  speak 
to  this  very  well.  There  is  great  competition,  is 
there  not,  in  what  we  might  call  "  tramping  ?  "— 
Yes,  very  keen.  ' 

814.  The  competition  is  very  keen? — Yes, 
very  keen  competition. 

815.  Therefore,  supposing  that  there  was  any 
extra  legislation  fixed  on  this  class  of  vessel  any- 
thing that  might  hamper  it  in  any  way  it  is  per- 
fectly possible  (it  is  conceivable)  that  you  might 
put  out  of  court  altogether  a  certain  class  of 
vessel  which  is  now  trading  which  would  not  be 
able  to  conform,  perhaps  (or  that  it  would  not  be 
possible  to  conform)  to  the  light  load  line  ? — 
Yes ;  I  believe  if  the  light  load  line  was  intro- 
duced it  would  create  a  certain  amount,  of 
expense.     I  will  admit  that. 

816.  I  am  not  cross-examining  you ;  I  am  only 
asking  because  I  want  to  know  what  is  the 
opinion  of  your  Union.  Say  that  that  did  take 
place,  and  that  it  put  a  great  many  ships  that  are 
now  plying  along  the  coast  out  of  the  trade  as  you 
might  say,  would  not  that  have  a  great  effect  on 
the  labour  market — would  not  you  say  it  might 
be  a  very  serious  thing  ? — It  might  to  a  certain 
extent,  but  then  I  do  not  see  the  utility  of  ono 
owner  having  the  privilege  of  lunniug  great 
risks  over  the  top  of  another  one,  as  regards  life 
and  limb. 

817.  As  far  as  we  have  seen  at  present  loss  of 
life  has  been  very  small  from  under-ballasting  ? 
— Well,  that  is  so;  there  has  not  been  tne 
amount  that  there  was  formerly,  I  understand. 

818.  Then  I  take  it  from  you  that  there  would 
be  a  possibility,  supposing  the  Light  Load  Line 
Bill  were  compulsory,  of  a  certain  amount  of 
ships  that  are  now  plying  being  put  out  of  the 
trade  ? — Yes.  I  believe  it  would  nave  that  effect 
in  a  certain  class  of  vessel. 

819.  It  would  have  the  effect  of  putting  » 

f'eat  many  men  out  of  work,  would  it  not  i — 
do  not  Imow  that  it  would.  If  these  vessels 
were  put  out  there  would  be  other  vessels  take 
their  place. 

820.  In  fact  it  is  not  your  opinion  that  it 
would  have  any  effect  on  the  industry  ? — No ;  I 
do  not  think  it  would. 

Chairman. 

821.  Have  you  anything  else  you  want  to  sxy  ? 
— No,  my  Lord. 


The  witness  is  directed  to  withdraw. 
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Caitain  JOSEPH  ALFRED  DITCHBURN  is  called  in;  and  Examined,  as  follows; 


Ghuirman.^ 

822.  Will  you  state  to  the  Committee  what 
your  profession  is,  and  what  yon  are  doing  now  ? 
— I  hold  a  master's  certificate  und  have  nad  22 
years  sea  experience. 

823.  In  what  capacity  ?— From  boy  up  to 
master :  I  have  been  right  through  the  grades 
from  boy  to  master. 

824.  Are  you  a  master  now  ? — I  am  a  master 
mariner  at  the  present  time,  but  not  on  active 
service. 

825.  How  long  is  it  since  you  were  at  sea  ? — 
I  left  the  sea  in  June  last  year. 

826.  And  when  you  were  last  in  the  sea  service 
what  trade  were  you  following  ? — I  was  mostly 
in  the  North  Atlantic  trade  latterly.  Before,  I 
had  been  in  the  Black  Sea  and  all  trades  barring 
the  China  trade.  1  hove  been  in  Colonial  trades 
and  three  years  on  the  coast. 

827.  So  that  you  have  had  a  very  considerable 
experience  ? — A  little  bit  of  all-round  experience. 

828.  Have  you  had  experience  in  the  class  of 
vessels  which  will  he  affected  by  the  proposals 
which  the  Committee  are  considering— tramp 
steamers  ? — Yes ;  most  of  my  time  has  been  put 
in  in  tramp  steamers  of  late  years ;  I  have  put 
in  the  last  10  years  m  tramp  steamers ;  and  I 
have  to  say  that  in  most  cases,  in  nearly  every 
case,  the  ballasting  is  not  sufficient  for  the  man- 
agement of  the  snip  when  she  gets  to  sea  in 
heavy  weather.  So  long  as  the  weather  is  fine 
and  the  conditions  are  favourable,  the  ship  can 
go  to  sea  practically  as  we  call  it  with  a 
clean  swept  hold  ;  but  in  the  majority  of 
cases  the  water  ballast  which  is  supplied  to 
the  ship  is  not  sufficient  to  give  the  propeller 
sufficient  grip  to  cause  enough  headway  to  bring 
the  .ship  under  command  when  in  a  storm. 
There  was  one  case  in  particular,  in  which  I  was 
chief  officer,  of  a  steamer  called  the  "  Hampstead," 
when  we  wore  for  eight  hours  between  the  Long- 
ships  and  the  Wolf  Rock,  not  under  command, 
and  the  only  thing  we  could  do  was  to  go  ahead 
or  astern  with  the  engines.  There  were  other 
vessels  in  the  vicinity,  brigs  and  barques,  under 
top  sails,  and  we  came  very  near  getting  into 
collision  with  two  of  them  through  being  unable 
to  get  out  of  their  way.  Finally  we  managed  to 
get  the  .ship  round  before  the  wind  and  ran  back 
and  got  into  Mounts  Bay,  and  we  laid  there 
days  before  we  were  able  to  continue  the  voyage 
round  to  Cardiff,  where  we  were  bound  to  load 
coals.  My  opinion  i^  that  had  the  owners  in 
that  case  spent  about  £75  at  the  outside,  in  a 
little  extra  ballast,  they  would  have  saved  at 
least  £75  on  the  ships  expenses  during  that 
voyage,  because  she  was  delayed  three  days  in 
Mounts  Bay,  which  they  estimated  at  £50  a  day 
expenses. 

829.  And  who  was  responsible  there  for  her 
going  to  sea  with  insufficient  ballast? — The 
master  is  held  responsible  for  the  filling  of  the 
water  ballast  tanks,  and  when  they  are  filled 
the  ship  is  considered  to  be  in  ballast  trim. 
If  it  is  put  forward  that  the  ship  is  very  un- 


Chairinan — continued. 

steady  with  the  amount  of  water  ballast  that 
is  in  her,  you  may  get  a  concession  from  the 
owners  to  put  50,  100,  or  200  tons  of  ballast, 
according  to  the  voyage  you  are  going,  in  one 
case,  going  from  the  Baltic  across  to  Fhila(lei])hia, 
we  had  150  tons  of  stone  balla.st  put  in,  and,  as 
has  been  mentioned  before,  before  we  got  out  to 
Philadelphia  this  stone  ballast  was  throWn  over- 
board, to  have  a  clean-swept  hold  and  bo  ready 
to  take  in  cargo  as  soon  as  the  ship  arrived. 

830.  Is  that  a  frequent  practice  on  tramp 
ships  ? — I  believe  it  is  very  frequent  from  the 
continent,  with  ships  that  have  not  sufficient 
water  ballast,  to  put  in  200  or  300  tons  of  this 
stone  ballast,  and  then,  on  approaching  the  other 
side,  just  to  throw  it  overboard  so  as  to  be  ready 
to  load  your  cargo  as  soon  as  you  get  there. 

831.  How  did  you  finish  your  passage  ? — The 
result  was  that  we  were  about  three  days  off 
Delaware  breakwater  and  a  breeze  struck  us ;  we 
got  a  strong  breeze  and  were  blown  down  the 
coast  two  days'  distance,  about  120  miles  down 
the  coast,  and  we  had  to  steam  back  as  soon  as 
the  storm  abated ;  so  that  I  reckon  that  delayed 
us  again  another  day  on  that  side. 

832.  If  you  had  kept  your  stone  on  board  you 
you  woidd  have  been  able  to  get  in,  would  you  ? 
— Quite  so.  And  there  are  cases  again  where  a 
ship  may  not  be  called  not  under  control,  but  at 
the  same  time  she  cannot  keep  her  course ;  that 
is  to  say  she  may  deviate  from  her  course,, 
as  much  as  eight  points  on  each  side,  which  is 
at  right  angles  to  her  course ;  and  if  in  a 
place  like  the  English  Channel,  where  there  is  a 
lot  of  traffic  going  on,  you  happen  to  fall  across  a 
vessel  of  that  sort,  you  have  to  give  her  a  wide 
berth.  But  on  the  other  hand,  she  may  be  going 
on  steadily  when  you  sight  her,  and  all  of  a  sudden 
she  swerves  oft' her  course  and  you  are  not  to  know 
that  it  is  an  accident ;  it  may  be,  so  far  as  you 
know,  that  the  people  on  board  are  doing  it,  and 
a  collision  may  occur;  whereas  the  officer  and 
master-in-charge  are  not  in  fault  at  all  for  the 
way  the  vessel  is  acting;  it  is  simply  beyond 
their  control. 

833.  Does  that  only  happen  in  a  case  of  in- 
sufficient ballast? — Yes;  because  with  a  loaded 
ship  the  propeller  is  always  sufficiently  submerged, 
and  the  rudder  also,  so  that  the  vessel  will  answer. 

834.  Is  there  any  other  case  that  you  want  to 
mention  ? — There  was  another  case  on  the  coast 
of  a  sailing  ship,  hut  that  was  some  years  before, . 
that   took   chalk   ballast   from    London    bound 
to  North  Shields,  for  coals.     She  was  struck  by  a' 
squall  in  Robin  Hood  Bay  and  was  nearly  cap 
sized  ;  one  man  went  overboard  at  any  rate ;  she 
heeled  over  at  such  an  angle  that  one  man  was 
slipped  clean  over  the  side  and  was  never  seen 
again ;  she  was  called  the  "  Clac-na-Cuddin." 

835.  Was  that  in  consequence  of  her  not  having 
sufficient  ballast  ? — She  had  not  sufficient  ballast 
to  stand  up.  Two  or  three  similar  accidents 
happened  to  that  same  ship  before  that.  In  one 
case  she  turned  right  over  while  lying  at  anchor 
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in  the  river  during  a  breeze  of  wind,  having  no 
ballaet  in  her  at  all  at  that  time. 

836.  Then  how  was  it  that  that  was  not 
rectified  ? — That  I  c?nnot  say. 

837.  The  master  was  responsible ;  did  he  not 
like  to  recommend  a  change  to  the  o^vners,  or 
what  was  it  ? — A  master  is  not  responsible, 
because  the  owners  say  to  the  master,  "  You  are 
going  from  this  port  to  that  port  and  you  will 
go  in  water-ballast ; "  or  if  they  think  fit  they 
will  say,  "  You  put  50  or  100  tons  of  ballast  in 
the  ship ; "  and  you  have  to  go  by  what  they 
say.  If  you  are  not  satisfied,  well,  there  are 
plenty  of  others  that  will  jump  into  your  place 
and  take  the  risk,  if  you  do  not  feel  inclined  to 
do  so.  I  maintain  that  there  are  75  per  cent,  of 
tramp  ships  at  the  present  time  go  to  sea  that 
have  not  sufficient  ballast  in  them,  in  case  of  bad 
weather,  to  be  properly  navigated  and  to  have 
control  over  tnem.  1  have  done  over  55 
voyages  across  the  Atlantic,  and  many  times 
have  I  come  across  vessels  light  that  were  not 
under  control  at  all  with  the  signals  up,  "  Not 
under  management,"  that  were  light-bound, 
across  to  the  States  to  load.  And  also  in  the 
English  Chaimel  here  5'ou  will  find  them  pretty 
well  down  on  the  French  Coast ;  because  it  is  a 
rule  if  they  are  very  light  always  to  give  the 
land  a  wide  berth  and  take  a  mid- channel 
course,  so  that  they  have  plenty  of  room  in  case 
the  weather  does  turn  bad. 

838.  And  what  is  the  remedy  for  that,  in  your 
opinion  ? — My  opinion  is  that  they  should  have 
a  standard  for  ballasting  a  ship,  somewhat  the 
same  as  loading  her.  I  do  not  see  any  difficulty 
for  a  light  load  line  any  more  than  for  the 
PlimsoU  mark.  The  experts  who  were  instru- 
mental in  getting  a  deep  load  line  I  think  could 
get  a  light  load  line  under  the  same  circum- 
stances to  apply  to  each  vessel. 

839.  You  do  not  think  it  would  seriously  affect 
and  injure  the  trade  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  so. 
It  may  in  the  first  instance  cause  a  little  more 
expense  to  the  shipowners ;  but  on  the  other 
hand,  it  would  save  their  property,  it  would 
be  a  safeguard  to  their  property;  because 
many  a  captain  goes  to  sea  on  a  tramp  steamer 
and  if  his  vessel  is  insufficiently  ballasted,  he 
does  not  know  whether  he  is  going  to  reach  his 
port  or  not. 

840.  You  have  been  here  during  the  evidence 
that  has  been  given  ? — Yes. 

841.  Did  you  hear  some  suggestions  made  to 
cure  the  evil  without  having  a  light  load  line  ? — 
Yes. 

842.  To  take  one,  for  instance,  as  to  the  builders 
being  compelled  to  give  what  practically  was  a 
light  load  line,  when  they  handed  over  their  ship, 
what  should  you  say  with  regard  to  that  ?— I  do 
not  say  it  is  the  builders.  The  owners  give  the 
order  for  the  ship  to  be  built,  they  put  forth  their 
specification  and  the  builders  build  the  ship 
according  to  the  owners  specification.  The 
owners  them.selves  have  their  superintendent 
engineer,  master  mariner  or  superintendent  of 
the  deck  department,  to  give  them  sugges- 
tions as  to  what  it  should  be,  and  they  take  it 
from  them  ;  and  the  specifications  are  made  out 
and  .sent  to  the  builders  and  the  ship  is  built 
accordingly. 

(0.3.) 
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843.  You  do  not  think  that  that  would  be  a 
practical  solution  of  the  difficulty  ? — No.  I  do 
not  think  that  the  builders  should  have  to  do 
anything  more  than  anybody  else  would  do.  If 
they  are  told  to  build  a  ship  they  would  build 
it  according  to  the  plans.  They  have  a  speci- 
fication laid  down,  and  they  build  according  to 
that  specification. 

844.  Then  to-day  I  think  we  have  had  some 
suggestion  as  to  the  underwriters  and  insurance 
people  making  conditions,  what  do  you  think  of 
that  ? — Mv  idea  is  that  the  underwriters  take  it 
that  the  ships  when  sent  to  sea  are  in  a  seaworthy 
condition,  otherwise  they  would  not  take  the  risk 
of  insuring  the  ships  at  the  premiums  they  do. 
If  they  Knew  that  a  ship  was  going  to  be  sent 
to  sea  unseaworthy  and  that  she  was  likely  to- 
come  to  any  danger  through  being  insufficiently 
ballasted  or  unloaded,  to  take  it  the  other  way 
about,  they  would  not  insure  that  ship  for  the 
same  money. 

845.  Do  you  think  they  make  a  great  differ- 
ence in  their  terms  on  account  of  loading  or  not 
loading  sufficiently  ? — I  am  not  in  a  position  to 
say  as  to  what  the  underwriters'  terms  are. 

846.  And  how  would  you  have  the  light  load 
line  settled  if  it  were  adopted  ?- — I  should  have 
it  settled  by  experts  in  the  same  way  as  the 
PlimsoU  line,  because  every  vessel  would  have  to 
be  considered  according  to  her  build. 

847.  Is  there  anything  else  you  want  to  say  ? 
— Nothing. 

Lord  Wolverton. 

848.  Touching  on  the  subject  of  the  insurance, 
do  you  think  that  the  trouble  might  be  met  by 
a  clause  in  the  underwriters'  policy,  saying  that 
the  screw  should  be  submerged  to  a  certain 
extent  ? — That  might  help  matters.  I  do  not 
know  that  it  would  be  a  cure  for  it. 

849.  Not  a  total  cure  ? — Not  a  total  cure ;  it 
might  help  in  a  great  many  instances. 

Lord  Shand. 

850.  I  suppose  anything  of  that  kind  inserted 
by  the  insurance  company  would  be  difficult  to 
express  in  the  absence  of  a  load  line  of  some 
kind  ? — Yes ;  we  should  be  practically  in  the 
same  boat  as  we  are  now.  You  go  and  look  at 
the  ship  in  the  dock,  and  the  people  say  she  is- 
properly  ballasted ;  but  you  do  not  know  what 
that  ship  is  going  to  do,  and  you  have  no  lines 
to  go  by,  barring  the  draft  of  the  ship,  to  say 
that  she  is  properly  ballasted. 

851.  It  would  practically  come  to  this,  that 
in  some  way  or  otner  the  Insurance  Companies 
must  specify  something  like  the  load  line  to  be 
required  ? — Yes. 

852  And  that  would  be  extremely  difficult  ? — 
Yes ;  there  must  be  a  line  or  marks  so  that 
anybody  coming  along  could  say,  "That  ship  is 
down  to  her  mark,"  the  same  as  they  can  say 
if  she  is  loaded. 

Lord  Inverclyde. 

853.  Supposing  that  there  were  a  light  load 
line,  how  would  you  get  over  the  difficulty  of 
which  you  have  spoken,  and  another  witness 
also  has  spoken,  of  the  master  throwing  all  his 
ballast  over-board  before  he  gets  to  the  other 

Q  side  ? 
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side  ? — I  should  get  over  tlie  difficulty  in  this 
way  :  that  he  leaves  harbour  down  to  his  ballast 
line  the  same  as  he  does  with  his  load  line ;  and 
in  the  case  of  a  steamer  you  burn  so  many  tons 
of  coal  a  dav  according  to  the  consumption  of 
the  ship.  When  he  arrives  at  his  port  it  is 
easily  calculated  whether  he  has  thrown  over- 
board anything.  Every  ship,  of  course,  has  a 
certain  immersion,  20  or  25  tons  as  the  case  may 
be,  or  perhaps  more,  to  the  inch.  On  a  scale 
of  20  tons  to  the  inch,  if  you  bum  20  tons  of 
coal  a  day  on  your  passage,  you  allow  an  inch 
for  rising  on  each  day  of  your  ptissage,  and  in  14 
days  you  would  rise  14  inche.s. 

854.  Who  is  to  be  the  judge,  at  the  foreign 
port,  as  to  whether  the  master  has  burnt  too 
much  coal,or  too  little,  on  arrival  with  insufficient 
ballast  ? — They  cannot  say  anything  about  burn- 
ing too  much  coal  or  too  little ;  there  is  only  a 
certain  consumption  which,  within  two  or  three 
tons,  ranges  about  tho  same  every  day.  There 
may  be  a  little  difference  in  the  quality  of  coal 
which  would  make  the  consumption  greater  or 
less,  but  that  rule  would  apply  in  the  same  way 
as  in  loading  a  ship.  In  loading  a  ship  we  have 
to  find  out  now  many  tons  of  coal  she  is  going  to 
take,  If  she  is  going  to  take  500  or  600  or  700 
tons  of  coal  on  board,  we  have  to  calculate  for 
that  before  we  load  the  ship.  If  I  am  going  to 
take  500  tons  of  bunker  coals  on  board,  I  have 
to  load  my  ship  so  that  she  will  be  down  to  her 
line  when  that  coal  is  on  board  ;  that  is  say,  if 
the  500  ton  of  coals  will  put  the  ship  down  10 
inches,  I  have  to  allow  that  10  inches  oft'  my 
cargo,  so  that  when  the  bunker  coals  are  in  and 
she  is  fully  loaded  and  bunkered  she  must  be 
down  to  her  line  and  no  more. 

855.  Then  do  you  mean  that  with  a  light  load 
line  you  would  allow  so  much  more  to  be  put  in 
so  as  to  arrive  at  her  destination  just  at  the  light 
load  line  mark  ? — There  would  be  just  the  same 
difference  between  the  deep  load  line  and  the 
light  load  line. 

856.  You  do  not  think  there  would  be  any 
difficulty  in  dealing  with  that  ? — Not  at  all. 

857.  Are  you  in  favour  of  taking  the  respon- 
sibility off  the  masters  altogether  ? — I  do  not 
think  the  ballasting  should  be  left  to  the  masters 
any  more  than  to  the  owners;  because  the 
masters  are  likely  to  be  influenced  by  the  owners 
and  the  OAvners  are  likely  to  be  influenced  by 
economy.  One  or  two  cases  have  come  under 
my  personal  observation  of  such  being  the  case, 
where  the  master  has  been  afraid  to  speak  for 
fear  that  he  would  lose  his  position. 

858.  Have  you  known  of  many  cases  of 
masters  losing  their  position  througn  speaking 
about  insufficient  ballasting  ? — I  know  of  two 
cases  only. 

859.  Out  of  how  many  masters  that  you 
know  ? — My  circle  of  acquaintances  is  not  large 
in  that  respect ;  but  I  know  of  two  men  that  I 
can  say  lost  their  position  through,  as  the  owners 
put  it,  saying  too  much — wanting  too  much. 

860.  Do  you  know  whether  there  has  been 
much  loss  of  life  through  under-ballasting  or 
over-loading  ? — I  do  not  know  of  a  great  many 
cases  of  loss  of  life.  I  know  of  two  men.  One 
second  mate  was  practically  rolled  off"  the  bridge : 
the  ship  was  lying  in  the  trough  of  the  sea. 


Lord  Inverclyde — continued. 

unmanagciible,  and  she  rolled  so  heavily  that  he 
was  flung  from  one  side  of  the  bridge  to  the 
other  and  went  right  overboard.  And  several 
cases  have  come  under  my  notice  where  seamen 
and  firemen  have  injured, — the  firemen  down 
below  from  being  thrown  from  one  side  of  the 
ship  to  the  other  with  firing  tools  in  their  hands 
ana  getting  their  limbs  Broken  or  injured  in 
some  way ;  and  seaman  also  on  deck  in  the 
same  way. 

861.  Tliat  I  suppose  happens  with  ships  laden 
also? — Yes,  it  applies  in  the  same  way;  but  in 
the  case  of  a  ship  laden  she  would  not  labour 
quite  so  heavily  as  would  a  ship  light,  in  a  big  soi. 

862.  Then  you  say  that  it  is  to  the  owner's 
disadvantage  to  send  a  ship  to  sea  under- 
ballasted  it  it  is  going  to  take  her  a  longer  time 
to  get  to  her  port  ? — ^JVIost  decidedly  it  is  to  his 
disadvantage  as  to  the  time  lost  and  the  safety 
of  his  property. 

863.  So  that  they  do  not  do  it  if  they  can  help 
it  ? — I  do  not  know, — it  is  done ;  probably  they 
are  unaware  of  it,  because  there  are  many  things 
which  happen  at  sea  which  are  never  spoken  of 
and  are  never  heard  of  by  the  public  a.shore ; 
little  things  that  happen  which  the  master  or 
officer  may  think  a  lot  of  at  the  time,  but  by  the 
time  he  gets  in  port  it  is  all  forgotten,  he  thinks 
no  more  about  it  and  therefore  says  nothing 
about  it  to  the  owners. 

864.  Then  what  does  the  owner  gain  by  sending 
a  vessel  to  sea  with  too  little  ballast  on  board  ? — 
Saving  expenses. 

865.  Then  against  that  you  say  he  risks  his 
property  ? — Yes,  that  is  against  the  expenses. 

866.  So  that  it  is  better  for  him  to  take  care 
of  his  property  ? — I  should  imagine  it  would  be 
better  for  nim  to  take  care  of  his  ship  than,  for 
the  sake  of,  say  751.,  to  risk  35,000Z. 

867.  Do  you  know  the  Merchant  Shipping 
Act  ? — I  have  a  little  knowledge  of  it. 

868.  Do  you  know  the  powers  under  that  Act 
for  dealing  with  vessels  that  are  unseaworthy  ? — 
I  am  not  very  clear  upon  that  just  now.  I 
know  there  are  heavy  fines,  but  there  is  nothing 
in  it  about  a  light  load  line  and  ballasting  of 
ships  that  I  am  aware  of. 

Lord  Brassey. 

869.  You  mentioned  the  name  of  Mr.  Plimsoll. 
When  Mr.  Plimsoll  brought  before  Parliament 
his  proposals  for  enforcing  a  survey  of  ships  and 
a  fixed  load  line,  he  insisted  on  the  necessity  of 
that  registration  mainly  on  the  ground  of  the 
lamentable  loss  of  life  in  British  merchant 
shipping;  that  is  common  knowled^.  You 
know  that  that  was  so,  do  you  not  ? — Yes. 

870.  I  do  not  gather  from  the  evidence  that 
you  have  given  us,  that  you  put  the  case  before 
us  for  a  light  load  lino  on  the  same  body  of 
evidence  resting  upon  loss  of  life  at  sea  ? — There 
are,  undoubtedly,  many  lives  lost  at  sea  through 
ships  being  light  and  going  on  shore. 

871.  Can  you  quote  any  cases  ? — I  do  not 
know  of  any  case  that  I  have  been  personally 
connected  with. 

Lord  Muskerry. 

872.  We  may  take  it  that  you  are  very 
strongly  in  favour  of  a  light  load  line? — Yes, 
very  much  so. 

873.  It 
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Lord  Muskerry — continued. 

873.  It  \n\\  save  the  owner,  save  the  master, 
and  save  the  surveyor  ? — Yes,  I  think  it  will  be 
a  safeguard  all  round,  not  only  for  one  side,  but 
for  all  sides. 

874.  Now  I  suppose  you  know  that  sometimes 
ballast  is  not  shipped  that  has  been  paid  for ; 
there  is  a  certain  amount  of  fraud  in  eastern 
ports? — Yes,  cases  of  fraud  in  the  way  of 
weighing  ballast  have  come  imder  my  notice. 


Lord  Muskerry — continued. 

875.  And  this  light  load  mark  would  put  a 
stop  to  that  ? — Yes. 

876.  And  therefore  it  would  be  a  great  benefit 
to  the  owner  ?  -Yes ;  they  will  have  to  put  the 
weight  into  the  ship  then. 

Chairman. 

877.  Is  there  anything  else  you  wish  to  say  ? 
— I  think  that  is  all. 


The  witness  is  directed  to  withdraw. 


Captain  JAMIESOX  ROBERTSON  is  called  in;  and  examined,  as  follows; 


Chaiiinan. 

878.  What  profession  do  you  belong  to  ? — Late 
master  mariner  and  late  shipowner. 

879.  How  long  were  you  master  mariner  ? — 
Twenty  years  in  command.  I  am  practising  as 
a  marme  surveyor  at  present. 

880.  Do  you  say  that  you  are  an  owner  as  well  ? 
— I  have  been. 

881.  You  can  .speak,  I  see,  as  to  you  experi- 
ence in  four  different  ships  ? — Yes,  four  different 
ships. 

882.  When  they  were  in  ballast  ? — When  they 
were  in  ballast,— 11  voyages  altogether. 

883.  I  see  first  there  is  the  "  Deva  "  ?  —Yes,  761 
tons  register,  1150  tons  dead  weight. 

884.  She  was  built  in  1873,  was  she? — She 
was  built  in  1873. 

885.  And  what  happened  ?— She  made  one 
passage  from  Algoa  Bay  to  Madras  with  400  tons 
of  sand  ballast  ?— That' was  in  1880. 

886.  That  was  in  1880  ?— That  was  in  1880, 
secured  by  three-inch  deals  as  shifting  boards. 

887.  What  have  you  to  say  about  it  ?— With 
that  quantity  of  ballast  I  considered  the  ship  per- 
fectly seaworthy  for  all  weathers. 

888.  Then  why  do  you  bring  her  forward  in 
evidence  now  ? — My  purpose  in  bringing  her  for- 
ward in  evidence  is  to  indicate  my  idea  of  the 
quantity  that  is  necessary  to  put  a  sailing  ship  in 
a  safe  condition  at  sea'  I  may  mention  here 
that  I  can  give  you  no  evidence  as  to  insufficient 
ballast,  but  only  what  I  considered  sufficient  in 
the  cases  in  my  experience. 

889.  Then  there  is  another  ship  ?— The  next 
ship  in  ballast  is  the  "  Elmhurst." 

890.  There  is  a  ship  do^vn  in  this  list  before 
that  ? — Yes,  but  I  had  no  over-sea  voyage  in  her 
ballasted. 

891.  Then  we  need  not  put  her  in  ?— There  is 
no  occasion. 

892.  Now  with  regard  to  the  "  Elmhurst "  ?— 
The  "Elmhurst"  was  built  in  1883:  she  was 
1,712  tons  net  register  2,570  tons  dead  weight, 
including  water  and  stores.  On  the  passage 
from  Buenos  Avres  to  Bassein,  she  had  on  board 
850  tons  of  ballast. 

893.  Were  you  with  her  then  ? — Yes 

894.  In  the  capacity  of  master  ? — In  the 
capacity  ot  master.  All  the  ships  submitted  I 
have  been  in  command  of  during  the  20  years. 
She  had  850  tons  of  ballast  and  her  draught 
with  this  quantity  was  13  feet  10  inches. 

(0.3) 


Lord  Muskerry. 

895.  She  is  a  sailing  vessel,  of  course  ? — Yes, 
a  sailing  vessel.  The  whole  of  my  experience  in 
command,  was  in  sailing  vessels. 

ChairTnan. 

896.  Then  there  is  a  voyage  from  Melbourne  ? 
— There  were  three  voyages  of  this  ship.  The 
next  voyage  was  Melbourne  to  Sourabaya,  with 
951  tons  of  ballast.  This  greater  quantity  was 
taken  on  account  of  having  to  work  to  the  west- 
ward, south  of  Australia.  The  next  voyage  was 
from  Singapore  to  Portland,  Oregon,  with  850' 
tons,  and  1  found  her  well  and  sufficiently 
ballasted  with  this  quantity,  having  had  very 
heavy  weather  upon  several  occasions,  and  having 
had  also  a  moderate  cyclone  in  the  Bay  of  Bengal 
on  the  first  passage  mentioned :  consequently  I 
considered  that  quantity  for  her  sufficient.  This 
vessel,  however,  is  iron,  and  is  built  to  the 
requirements  of  the  Liverpool  Association;  in 
other  words,  classed  red  in  Liverpool,  which  is 
higher  than  Lloyds'  requirements.  I  think, 
however,  that  this  ;issociation  is  extinct  now. 
The  next  vessel  is  the  "  Latimer."  Is  it  necessary 
for  me  to  go  through  these  different  voyages  ? 

897.  I  do  not  know  that  it  is.  These  are  all 
vessels  which  vou  consider  carried  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  ballast  to  be  safe  in  all  weathers  ? — 
Yes,  safe  in  all  weathers. 

Lord  Shand. 

898.  And  you  have  a  list  of  several  others,  if 
the  Committee  desire  them  ? — Yes,  I  have  the 
list  here 

Chairman. 

899.  And  the  proportion  was  about  what  ? — 
The  proportion  was  about  half  the  register.  It 
has  been  the  common  practice,  in  my  experience,, 
for  masters  to  consider  half  the  registered  ton- 
nage as  the  measure  of  what  ballast  a  ship 
required. 

900.  Then  I  see  the  last  one — I  have  the  list 
here — is  called  the  "  Carlisle  Castle  "  ? — Yes. 

901.  That  was  your  own  vessel  ? — That  waa 
my  own  ship 

902.  There  I  see  you  increased  the  ballast  ?— 
Yes,  I  increased  the  quantity. 

903.  Why  did  you  do  that  ?— On  the  first 
voyage  I  had  with  her  the  quantity  of  ballast 
you  will  observe  was  640  tons,  which  I  found, 
after  going  to  sea,   insufficient.     That  was  my 
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first  and  only  experience  of  insufficient  ballast, 
and  the  result  of  my  own  act. 

Lord  Shand. 

904.  You  were  commanding  her  yourself  ? — 
Yes,  I  was  commanding  my  own  ship,  and  hsul 
my  wife  and  family  on  board. 

CJuiirman. 

905.  Then  you  give  this  evidenc  to  show  that 
in  your  opinion  it  is  a  great  object  for  owners  of 
ships  and  for  those  who  are  sailing  the  ships, 
that  the  ships  should  be  fully  ballasted  ? — Yes. 

906.  Have  you  much  experience  as  to  whether 
this  rule  is  broken  or  carried  out  by  the 
majority  of  shipowners  ? — It  is  my  opinif^n  that 
shipowners  desire  their  ships  to  be  well  ballasted, 
which  I  will  lead  up  to  ttom  this,  if  you  will 
just  allow  me 

907.  Yes  ? — It  has  been  customary  for  masters 
to  measure  the  quantity  of  ballast  required  by  a 
sailing  ship  by  the  registered  tonnage,  and  that 
quantity  wivs  half  the  registered  tonnage.  That 
was  at  a  time  when  the  weight  of  the  ship  to  the 
dead  weight  was  a  greater  ratio  than  it  is  to- 
day. That  measure  ol  half  the  registered  ton- 
nage was  a  fairly  good  one  and  a  safe  one  both 
for  wooden  ships  and  for  iron  ships,  especially 
for  those  iron  ships  built  above  Lloyd's  require- 
ments— half  the  register  was  a  sate  measure  for 
them.  That  referred  to  ships  whose  dead  weight 
Avas  once  and  a-half  the  registered  tonnage,  and 

therefore  equal  to  one-third  of  the  dead 
that  one-third  the  dead  weight  in 
my  opinion  is  a  fair  measure  of  a  ship's  re- 
auirements  for  ballast  trim.  Haying  regard 
also  to  a  fair  draught  on  that  quantity  in  rela- 
tion to  the  deep  load  line  draught,  in  my  ex- 
perience and  from  the  experience  of  those  vessels  I 
commanded,  the  ballast  draught  seems  to  be  in  the 
ratio  of  two-thirds  of  the  load  draught,  which  will 
also  be  a  fair  measure  of  the  displacement  neces- 
sary to  give  a  righting  moment.  The  same  rule, 
applied  to  vessels  built  of  lighter  material,  say 
of  steel,  half  the  register,  would  not  be  sufficient, 
■or,  if  I  may  not  say  "  not  sufficient,"  it  would 
be  less  than  the  quantity  carried  by  an  iron 
ship  by  the  difference  of  weight  of  structure  at 
least.  Another  factor  entering  into  the  deficiency 
in  that  respect  is  that  the  depth  of  floors 
may  be  higher  in  one  ship  than  in  another, 
although  identical  in  measurements  for  tonnage, 
and  consequently  will  carry  more  cargo  over 
her  registered  tonnage  on  that  account.  There- 
fore in  my  opinion  the  ratio  of  ballast  should  be 
rather  to  that  of  dead  weight  than  to  registered 
tonnage  at  the  present  time. 

908.  Then  you  are  giving  this  evidence  and 
these  figures  to  show  in  what  Avav  if  there  was  a 
light  load  line  or  if  any  regulations  were  made, 
the  principle  should  be  laid  down ;  is  that  it  ? — 
Yes,  that  is  from  my  experience. 

909.  Then  how  are  you  going  on  ? — I  think  I 
have  finished  so  far  as  what  I  have  to  say  just 
now,  unless  you  have  any  questions  that  may 
load  up  to  anything. 

910.  Then  first  of  all  I  must  ask  you  this : 
your  experience  is  with  ships  that  nave  been 
sufficiently  ballasted  ? — Yes. 

91 1.  Are  you,  from  your  knowledge,  aware  that 
there  are  many  ships  that  go  to  sea  in  ballast 


Chair  n-.m — continued. 

that  are  insufficiently  ballasted  ? — Not  from  my 
knowledge.  Hut  if  the  same  rule  be  applied  to 
the  ship  that  are  built  to-day,  steel  ships,  they 
caunot  be  so  well  ballasted  as  the  iron  ships  of 
20  years  ago,  or  an  iron  ship  that  was  built  20 
years  ago ;  that  is  to  say,  that  if  the  rule  of  half 
the  registered  tonnage  be  applied,  a  steel  ship 
must  necessarily  be  less  ballasted  than  an  iron 
ship  of  the  same  dimensions. 

912.  She  does  not  require,  to  be  seaworthy  in 
ballast,  to  have  so  much  ballast  as  the  old  ship 
in  the  old  days  'f — Yes,  she  wants  more  ;  she  re- 
quires more  ballast,  because  her  structure  is  not 
so  heavy  in  relation  to  her  dimensions. 

913.  But  you  have  not  much  experience  or 
knowledge  as  to  what  is  done  with  the  generality 
of  ships  that  go  to  sea  in  ballast? — In  insuffi- 
cient ballast,  I  have  none  whatever. 

914.  Then,  do  you  come  forward  to  say  that 
you  are  in  favour  of  a  light  load  line? — ^Yes,  I 
think  it  is  very  necessaiy  to  have  a  light  loau 
line,  especiallj'  with  regard  to  sailing  ships,  be- 
cause the  masters  are  not  able  to  fix  it  them- 
selves, inasmuch  as  they  prefer  to  go  by  the  prac- 
tice of  years  ago,  which  is  not  applicable  at  the 
present  day,  to  the  present  day  ship ;  that  is  to 
say,  they  prefer  to  go  upon  half  the  registered 
tonnsige.  One-third  the  dead  weight  of  the  pre- 
sent day  ship  certainly  would  be  nearer  the  mark, 
but  still  it  would  be  a  less  quantity  in  the  ratio 
of  total  displacement  than  an  iron  ship. 

915.  And  you  think  that  the  responsibility 
should  be  thrown  on  a  load  line  standard,  in  some 
way  or  another  effectively  settled  by  some  Com- 
mittee or  experts,  or  by  some  means,  rather  than 
leaving  it  on  the  masters  of  the  ships,  on  whose 
responsibility  it  now  chiefly  rests  ? — That  is  my 
opinion. 

916.  Then  you  give  no  evidence,  nor  do  you 
know  any  facts  with  regard  to  masters  of  ships 
being  overruled  by  the  owners,  and  being  un- 
willing to  come  forward  to  say  that  they  have  not 
sufficient  ballast? — I  know  of  no  facts  in  that 
direction ;  it  may  or  it  may  not  exist. 

917.  Then  how  would  you  lay  down  a  light 
load  line  if  it  was  decided  tliat  that  should  be 
carrie<l  out? — Let  a  committee  qualified  to  deal 
with  the  question  be  appointed  to  frame  rules  to 
fix  the  jwsition  of  the  light  load  line  in  the  same 
manner  that  the  deep  load  line  was  fixed  before. 

918.  You  would  prefer  that  to  what  has  been 
suggested  to-day  in  this  room,  that  underwriters 
could  have  in  their  policy  ^some  conditions  which 
they  require  before  they  insure  a  ship  ?■— Yes.  I 
do  not  see  how  it  would  be  possible  for  the  under- 
writers to  enforce  any  siich  condition.  Their 
business  is  one  of  competition,  the  same  as  any 
other  people  carrj-ing  on  a  commercial  transac- 
tion ;  if  they  cannot  make  a  profit  at  it  ,they  will 
give  it  up ;  and  I  do  not  see  how  the  underwriters 
could  enforce  any  condition  in  that  way.  I  do 
not  see  that  it  would  have  any  effect. 

Lord  Woherton. 

919.  I  will  only  ask  you  about  the  underwrit- 
ing. You  do  not  think  that  the  underwriters 
will  be  able  to  enforce  it? — I  think  not. 

920.  Y'ou  do  not  think  they  would  be  able  to 

say. 
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.  say,  ■'  Unless  your  propeller  is  a  little  more  sub- 
merged than  this  we  will  not  insure  you  "  ? — 
There  is  competition  in  the  underwriting,  the 
same  as  there  is  in  any  other  commercial  matter. 

921.  There  is  not  competition  to  make  a  loss 
.though,  is  there  ;■* — There  is  competition  for  tlie 
j)reniiums.  It  is  not  an  imusual  thing  to  go  and 
ask  this  company  what  they  will  do  your  insur- 
.ance  for  a  certain  voyage,  and  then  go  to  another 
for  another  quotation — you  may  get  a  cheaper 
jate  in  this  way. 

Lord  Shand. 

922.  And  I  suppose  the  company  that  en- 
forced any  clause  mJaking  conditions  pretty 
strong  upcm  the  owner  would  fall  out  of  busi- 
ness in  competition  with  those  that  did  not  en- 
force it  ? — He  would  fall  out  of  business  ;  I  am 

.afraid  he  would  have  to  give  up  underwriting. 

92^.  Then,  apart  from  that  altogether,  do  not 
vou  think  there  would  be  great  difficulty  (or  am 
1  wrong  in  thinking  so)  in  insurance  companies 
specifjdng  what  they  would  require  as  a  condi- 
tion of  insuring  the  vessel? — It  is  a  condition 
i;hat  the  underwriters  could  not  possibly  put  for- 
ward. They  could  not  make  the  calculation  and 
■regulate  the  quantity  of  ballast  the  ship  would 
iajve  before  they  insured.  All  they  could  say 
would  be  that  the  ship  would  have  to  be  suffi- 
ciently ballasted. 

924.  That  is  exactly  as  matters  are  at  present, 
so  far  as  insurance  goes? — It  is  a  condition  of 
the  policy  that,  whether  the  ship  be  loaded  or  in 
ballast,   she  is  supposed  to  be  seaworthy. 

925.  Your  experience  has  been  partly  in  sail- 
ing your  own  ships  and  partly  in  sailing 
another's.  "What  was  the  ballast  that  was  used 
that  you  have  spoken  of  ? — Sand,  sand  and  stone 
together ;  stone  and  earth  from  Capetown  upon 
:four  occasions. 

92G.  To  what  extent  water-ballast  ?— No 
water-ballast  whatever. 

927.  Do  you  consider  thalt  water-ballast  is 
subject  to  disadvantages  and  dangers  that  solid 
ballast  is  not?— Yes;  water-ballast  is  very 
liandy  for  steamships,  but  I  do  not  think  it  will 
ever  beoome  extensively  used  in  sail. 

928.  Did  you  ever  follow  the  practice  of  get- 
ting rid  of  your  ballast  by  throwing  it  out,  in 
order  to  save  a  day  in  loading,  when  going  to 
a  foreign  port? — Yes,  I  have. 

929.  How  is  that  done;  whin  do  you  begin 
to  get  your  ballast  out  ? — ^I  did  that  on  one  occa- 
sion mvself,  going  to  Albany,  in  South  Austra- 
lia, after  getting  within  St.  George's  Sound. 

9-30.  When  vou  considered  your  vessel  abso- 
lutely safe  ? — ^Yes  ;  inside  of  the  island  and  almost 
upon  the  anchorage. 

931.  Then  vou  considered  your  vessel  abso- 
lutely safe  without  its  ballast?— Perfectly  safe 
without  the  quantity  I  disposed  of.     I  only  dis- 

•  charged  about  100  tons. 

932.  And  the  object  of  that  was  that  you 
might  accelerate  your  loading  ? — ^Yes ;  to  hasten 
the  dispatch  and'to  save  money  as  well,  to  save 
it  being  transferred  from  the  ship  up  the  rail- 

•wav. 


Lord  Sliand — continued. 

933.  You  mean  tliat  you  got  rid  of  it  in  a 
place  where  nobody  could  object,  whereas  people 
might  have  objected  if  you  had  taken  it  in? — 
Yes,  if  taken  into  the  inner  harboiu-  it  had  to  be 
taken  away  by  truck  and  haulage  paid  per  ton. 

Lord  Brassey. 

934.  I  gather  that  your  fine  record  of  expe- 
rience in  command  is  entirely  in  connection 
with  sailing  ships? — Entirely  in  connection 
with  sailing  ships. 

935.  So  that  the  rules  that  you  found  applica- 
ble and  satisfactory  in  dealing  with  sailing  ships 
would  not  necessarily  apply  to  steamships? — I 
think  they  would. 

936.  But  you  would  not  speak  on  the  subject 
from  experience  ? — iSo,  not  from  experience  ;  I 
have  had  experience  in  steam,  but  not  in  com- 
mand. I  have  only  been,  many  years  ago,  third 
officer,  and  I  had  the  experience  last  year  of 
birnging  a  small  steamer  from  Iceland  to  Aber- 
desm  ;  but  I  would  not  put  that  forward,  because 
she  was  only  a  small  vessel,  and  it  was  only  a  few 
days  passage.     That  was  a  case  of  salvage, 

937.  But  the  interesting  facts  that  you  have 
given  us  do  not  bear  directly  upon  the  practice 
you  would  recommend  in  the  case  of  steamships  ? 
— Xo,  but  I  think  the  same  displacement  should 
be  insisted  upon  in  the  ballast  condition  for 
steam  as  for  sail. 

Lord  Musherrii. 

938.  I  notice  that  all  these  sailing  boats  were 
built  in  the  early  days  of  your  command? — 
Covering  from  1868  to  1885. 

939.  All  those  vessels  were  built  with  a  much 
finer  underbody  than  the  modern  vessels? — 
"With  the  exception  of  the  last  one,  the  "  Lati- 
mer.' 

940.  That  is  the  one  you  had  to  put  more  bal- 
last into  ? — No  ;  that  was  the  oldest  one  of  all. 

941.  "Was  she  flat  ? — No  ;  she  was  not ;  she 
was  what  we  usually  call  pretty  long  in  the  heel. 
It  was  my  fault  that  too  little 'ballast  was  taken. 
I  measured  half  the  register,  but  _she  was  one  of 
the  old  passenger  ships  to  Australia,  and  she  had 
a  considerable  amount  of  top  weight,  and  though 
I  reduced  her  from  ship  rig  to  barque  rig,  still 
she  was  rather  top-heavy. 

942.  Are  you  not  aware  that  water  ballast  was 
originally  brought  out,  and  only  intended  to  keep 
a  vessel  upright  going  from  one  dock  to  another, 
or  across  or  down  the  river  to  another  dock  or 
loading  stage? — I  do  not  know  that  for  a  fact, 
but  I  can  quite  imagine  it  might  be  so. 

943.  And  it  gradually  extended  to  sea  voy- 
ages ? — Yes. 

944.  You  surely  would  never  consider  i  00  tons 
of  water  ballast  enough  for  a  steamer  carrying 
5,000  tons  dead  weight?— No,  not  by  a  long  way. 

945.  And  that  is  very  much  the  ordinary  prac- 
tice, I  believe? — 2,700  tons  would  be  more  like  it. 

Chairman. 

946.  Is  there  anything  more  that  you  would 
like  to  say?— I  have  nothing  more  to  say,  thank 
you. 


The  witness  is  directed  to  withdraw. 
OrJ#reJ,-That   this   Committee  be   adjourned  to  to-morrow,  Twelve  o'clock. 
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LORDS    PRESENT: 


Earl  Spencer. 
Viscount  Ridley. 
Lord  MusKERJRY. 


Lord  WOLVERTON. 

Lord  Shand. 
Lord  Inverclyde. 


The  Earl  SPENCER  in  the  Chair. 


.Hb.  albert  EDWARD  SEATON,  m.i.c.e.,  is  called  in;  and  Examined,  as  follows :-- 


Chairman. 

947.  Will  you  be  good  enough  just  to  state 
your  profession,  and  so  on  ?—  I  am  a  civil  engi- 
neer and  a  naval  architect,  a  member  of  the 
Institution  of  Civil  Engineers,  a  member  of  the 
Institution  of  Naval  Architects,  and  a  member 
of  the  Institution  of  Mechanical  Engineers ;  I 
am  also  a  member  of  Lloyds'  Technical  Com- 
mittee, and  chairman  of  the  Hull  Steam  Shipping 
Company;  for  15  years  I  was  general  manager 
and  director  of  Earles'  Shipbuilding  and  Engi- 
neering Company  at  Hull ;  I  am  now  a  consulting 
engineer  in  Victoria  street,  Westminster. 

948.  I  daresay  you  will  be  good  enough  to 
state  to  the  Committee  what  you  wish  to  bring 
before  them  ? — I  have  here  a  plan  of  what  may 
be  called  a  typical  Atlantic  cargo  steamer  of 
moderate  size."  Unfortunately,  owing  to  the 
weather  on  Monday,  the  print  is  a  very  bad  one. 
I  should  like  just  to  use  this  to-day,  but  I  will  fur- 
nish you  with  a  better  copy  later  on.  This  ship 
I  give  as  being  typical  oi.  a  modern  boat ;  it  is 
not  one  of  the  very  large  ones ;  a  few  years  ago 
she  would  have  been  considered  a  very  large 
boat ;  she  carries  about  7,000  tons,  and  steams 
about  10  to  11  knots  laden.  She  herself  belongs 
to  Messrs.  Thomas  Wilson,  Sons,  and  Co.,  and 
as  they  have  a  regular  line  of  steamers,  of  coiirse 
she  always  crosses  the  Atlantic,  or  nearly  always, 
fully  loaded,  so  that  there  is  no  personal  question 
involved  in  quoting  this  vessel ;  I  only  quote 
it  to  show  the  type  of  boat,  and,  from  her  figures, 
the  condition  of  affairs  when  the  ship  would  be 
light  and  in  ballast.  She  is  400  feet  long,  48  feet 
beam,  32  feet  moulded  depth,  28'8  depth  of 
hold ;  when  loaded  she  draws  25  feet  1  inch  of 
water,  and  has  a  displacement  of  10,680  tons ; 
when  light  (that  is  to  say,  with  nothing  in, 
neither  coal,  nor  water-ballast)  the  displace- 
ment is  3,050  tons,  and  the  mean  draught  of 
water  in  that  state  is  only  8  feet  5  inches.'  I 
may  say  that  this  ship  was  built  in  1896.  I 
wish  to  compare  her  with  a  somewhat  similar 
ship  built  in  1880,  in  order  to  show  you  that  the 
older  ship  might  be  taken  to  sea  almost  with 
perfect  safetv,  with  no  cargo  whatever.  This 
ship,  the  "  St.  Ronans,"  is  403  feet  long,  43*4 
broad,  32'5  deep;  her  draught  d  water,  loaded, 


Chairman — continued. 

is  25  feet  6,  just  a  few  inches  more  than  the 
other  one ;  her  displacement  was  8,500  tons — 
that  is  2,000  tons  less  than  the  other  one,  but 
the  greatest  difference  is  that  when  she  was  light 
her  displacement  was  3,400  tons,  and  she  drew 
12  feet  9  mean  draught  of  water,  as  against  the 
8  feet  5  of  the  other.  I  have  also  here  particu- 
lars of  a  great  many  other  ships  of  various  sizes, 
tending  to  show  that  the  older  ships,  built  of 
iron,  designed  on  comparatively  fine  lines,  fitted 
with  masts  and  spars,  and  having,  generally 
speaking,  a  good  many  decks,  in  their  unloaded 
condition  were  so  deep  in  the  water  as  to  he,  as 
I  say,  quite  safe  for  ordinary  navigation  pur- 
poses. The  modern  ship,  built  of  steel,  is,  of 
course,  on  that  account  some  14  per  cent,  lighter 
The  modern  ship  has  practically  no  masts  and 
spars ;  she  has  only  what  may  be  called  derrick 
poles ;  she  has  very  few  decks,  and  is  generally 
made  as  light  as  possible,  consistent  with 
strength,  in  order  that  her  dead-weight  carry- 
ing may  be  as  large  as  possible.  The  result  is 
that  in  the  light  state  she  floats,  as  I  have  shown, 
very  lightly  on  the  water.  I  have  also  the  par- 
ticulars of  some  smaller  ships  ;  in  fact,  I  have 
them  ranging  from  the  coaster  of  1,080  tons  dis- 
placement up  to  the  Atlantic  boat  of  13,900  tons. 
I  bring  these,  as  I  think  it  might  be  useful  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Committee  to  see  the  actual 
physical  facts  of  such  ships  as  you  are  dealing 
with. 

949.  I  suppose  a  great  many  of  these  would 
hardly*  come  within  the  scope  of  our  inquiry. 
They  would  hardly  be  ships  that  would  often 
go  out  in  ballast,  would  they  ? — Oh,  they  are  all 
liable  to  that;  they  are  t}^ical  ships.  Of 
course,  I  had  to  take  such  ships  as  I  knew  my- 
self and  had  particulars  of,  but  the}-  may  all 
be  taken_as  typical  ships,  ranging  from  the  At- 
lantic boat  to  the  coaster.  They  are  ships  de- 
signed for  trading  to  the  Mediterranean,  to  Rus- 
sia, to  South  America,  and  other  countries. 

950.  What  is  to  be  deduced  from  the  par- 
ticulars you  give  us? — That  whereas  the  older 
ship  did  not  require  ballast,  or  a  very  small 
amount  of  ballast,  the  immersion  of  the  hull 
being  siifficient  to  render  navigation  com- 
paratively 
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Chairman — continued. 

paratively  safe,  the  modern  ship  from  the  causes 
I  have  named  requires  ballasting;  she  is  not 
safe  without  a  proper  amount  of  ballast;  and, 
moreover,  the  water  ballast  as  usually  provided 
in  these  ships  is  not  sufficient  to  immerse  them 
so  as  to  make  them  capable  of  being  safely 
navigated. 

951.  You  have  got  a  good  many  instances  of 
that ;  I  do  not  know  whether  the  Committee 
would  think  it  desirable  or  necessary  to  have 
them? — You  see  in  the  abstract  of  m}'  evidence 
that  I  make  a  proposal,  and  it  is  in  support  of 
that  proposal  that  I  rather  put  these  figures  in, 
in  order  to  show  how  they  apply  to  these  ships. 
(The  document  referred  to  is  handed  in). 

Lord  STiand. 

952.  You  could  give  many  instances  I  under- 
stand, such  as  you  have  now  given  ? — ^Yes. 

95;{.  Then  you  would  follow  that  up  by  a 
proposal? — I  ought  to  say  that  I  have  had  this 
subject  prominently  before  me  in  another 
capacity.  Some  three  j-ears  ago  the  attention 
of  Lloyd's  was  called  for  the  second  time  to  the 
large  number  of  breakages  of  screw  shafts.  I 
was  appointed  convener  and  chairman  of  a 
special  sub-committee  to  consider  the  question, 
and  to  suggest  remedies.  We  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  large  number  of  breakages  was 
due  to  ships  crossing  the  Atlantic  (more 
especially  ihe  Atlantic,  "but  crossing  the  ocean,  I 
may  saj-),  too  lightly  laden.  In  other  words,  the 
propeller  shaft  became  then  subject  to  excessive 
shocks  and  to  alternating  stresses  for  which  it  was 
not  originally  designed,  and  as  there  seemed  to 
be  no  prospect  of  abating  the  system  of  going  to 
sea  so  light,  the  only  alternative  was  to  enlarge 
the  shaft,  and  make  it  sufficientlj^  big  to  with- 
stand these  high  alternating  stresses. 

Chairman. 

954.  Which  would  involve  considerably  more 
expense,  I  presume? — Certainly. 

955.  In  the  course  of  your  inquiry  did  you 
have  any  statistics  as  to  the  number  of  ships  in 
which  this  occurred  ? — Oh,  yes  ;  we  had  a  very 
large  number  of  statistics  of  the  ships ;  and,  of 
course,  had  the  case  of  every  broken  shaft  that 
had  occurred  for  some  three  or  four  years. 

950.  Can  you  give  xis  that  information? — Xo, 
I  have  not  it,  but  Lloyds  have  it — Lloyds' 
Register. 

957.  Is  there  a  report  to  your  committee  stat- 
ing all  these  facts? — Yes,  a  short  report.  Of 
course,  it  was  quite  a  private  affair,  limjted  to 
Lloyd's  Register  of  Shipping ;  but  that  was  the 
conclusion  we  came-fo,  and  acting  on  it  we  altered 
the  rules  for  the  shafts. 

95S.  You  altered  the  rules  for  the  shafts? — 
Yes,  the  screw  shafts  now  are  very  much  larger 
than  they  used  to  be. 

959.  It  is  only  a  few  vears  ago  that  this 
happened? — Yes  ;  I  think  about  three  vears  ago. 

960.  You  say,  "We  altered  it."  Those  are 
the  rules  laid  down  by  Lloyds? — Lloyds'  Re- 
gster  of  Shipping.  Of  course,  they  have  rules 
and  regulations  for  machinery,  as  well  as  ships. 

961.  And  they  have  laid  down  now  a  different 
rule  in  consequence  of  your  report? — Yes. 


Lord  Inverclyde. 

962.  Was  it  in  consequence  of  your  report, 
or  their  inquiry? — Of  course,  I  am  a  member 
of  the  committee ;  this  was  simply  a  sub-com- 
mittee of  the  general  committee. 

Chairman. 

963.  Now,  would  you  proceed  with  the  evid- 
ence you  propose  to  give  us  ? — Of  course,  I  have 
had  very  little  personal  experience  of  ships  "of 
this  kind,  but  11  have  seen  how  they  do  behave 
when  there  is  a  little  wind  and  they  are  lightly 
laden.  I  had  one  special  instance  coming  in 
from  sea — from  a  trial  trip — entering  the  Hum- 
ber  at  low  water,  in  a  ship  about  380  feet  loug,. 
very  fairly-well  mmersed  aft,  but  light  forward. 
After  rounding  one  of  the  banks  the  wind  was 
from  the  westward,  and,  therefore,  it  came  on- 
the  ship's  port  bow ;  she  turned  round,  and  the 
pilot  could  not  get  her  up  to  the  wind  again ; 
she  simply  lay  broadside  to  it,  and  it  was  a  long 
time  before  we  could  get  her  on  the  course  again  ; 
and  in  the  meantime  the  ship  was  between  two 
dangerous  sandbanks. 

964.  Is  that  the  ship  named  in  this  draft  be- 
fore me— the  " Colorado "?— Yes,  the  "Colo- 
rado." 

Lord  Wolverton. 

965.  What  year  was  that? — That  was  in  1887. 
Then  in  modern  times,  owing  to  bad  freights,, 
the  tendencj-,  of  course,  has  been  to  send  ships 
to  sea  from  one  port  to  auother  without  cargo, 
it  being  found  cheaper  to  do  so  than  to  take 
cargo  at  veiy  low  freight.  In  the  case  of  the 
company  I  am  connected  with,  it  is  not  an  un- 
common thing,  especially  in  winter  time,  for 
the  captains  to  take  extra  ballast ;  we  quite  ap- 
prove of  their  doing  so ;  in  fact,  we  consider  that 
it  is  more  economic  in  the  end,  as  the  ship  makes 
better  weather  and  uses  less  coal  and'  gets  over, 
the  ground  quicker. 

Chairman. 

9G0.  Besides  the  water  ballast,  extra  ballast 
you  mean  ? — ^Yes  ;  you  put  the  water  ballast  in 
the  bottom  of  the  ship ;  that  makts  the  ship 
very  safe,  but  gives  her  gi-eat  stability ;  without 
further  ballast  she  tends  to  roll  severely,  and  veiy 
often  damages  herself  from  that  mere  action  of 
rolling.  The  extra  ballast  that  is  used  is  generally 
placed  on  the  quarter  deck  or  the  main  deck 
after  part  of  the  ship,  and  that  tends  not  only 
to  immerse  the  ship — to  put  her  deeper  into  the 
water — but  steadies  her  very  much,  raises  the 
centre  of  gravity,  and  decreases  the  stability. 
We  have  generally  found  that  ships  so  treated 
have  made  much  better  voyages  in  consequence. 

967.  Then  you  have  something  to  say  about 
the  immersion  of  the  ship  with  regard  to  the 
screws  ? — Yes  ;  of  course,  I  do  not  think  anyone 
can  say  positively  at  what  point  danger  in  the 
navigation  of  the  ship  ceases,  or  where  the  ship 
becomes  absolutely  safe;  but,  I  think,  as  a  prac- 
tical man,  some  rough  and  ready  rule  can  be 
laid  down,  whereby  it  may  be  said  that  a  ship 
is  in  a  fit  state  to  be  navigated.  I  think  it  is 
not  sufficient  to  merely  say  that  the  screw  shall 
be  immersed,  or  that  the  ship  shall  have  so  much 
dead-weight  on  board  in  proportion  to  the  dead- 
weight 
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weight  capacity.  I  think  it  is  quite  a  question 
of  her  having  a  proper  trim,  as  well  as  being 
properly  immersed ;  so  I  suggested,  as  a  rough 
rule,  that  at  least  80  per  cent,  of  the  diameter 
ot  screw  of  the  single-screw  ship  and  the  whole  of 
the  diameter  ot  the  twin-screw  ship  should  be  im- 
mersed. That  would  give  the  draught  of  the 
ship  aft.  Then  forward  I  think  it  should  be  ^t 
least  40  per  cent,  of  the  mean  load  draught ; 
that  is  to  say,  if  the  mean  load  draught  when  she 
is  fully  laden  is  20  feet  (light)  she  should  draw 
8  feet  forward.  That  I  think  insures  proper 
immersion  of  the  screw  and  likewise  gives  a 
good  trim  to  the  ship. 

968.  Then  how  would  you  propose  that  these 
rules  that  you  have  laid  down  should  be  applied 
to  the  ships? — That  is  to  say,  should  tliey  be 
voluntary  or  compulsory? 

969.  Yes  ? — That  is  a  very  difficult  point,  my 
Lord.  I  do  not  like  compulsion  ;  it  is,  however, 
necessary  in  cases.  It  seems  to  me  that  if  there 
should  be  compulsion  as  to  the  deep  loading  of 
the  ship  there  should  be  something  of  the  sort  in 
light  loading :  that  is  to  say,  if  it  is  acknowledged 
that  the  ship  is  not  safe  unless  she  is  sufficiently 
immersed,  then  I  think  we  ought  to  face  the  fact 
and  deal  with  it. 

970.  And  you  think  there  are  a  good  many 
cases  where  a  ship  is  not  safe  because  she  has 
not  enough  load  on  board  ? — Undoubtedly.  She 
is  not  safe  in  this  sense — that  if  she  is  caught 
in  a  moderate  gale  of  wind  on  a  lee  shore  she 
ta  in  veiy  great  danger  of  stranding,  and  strand- 
ing in  such  a  way  as  not  only  to  become  a  total 
wreck,  but  to  lose  life.  On  the  open  sea,  of 
course,  if  she  is  clear  away  from  the  land,  the 
worst  that  happens  is  her  being  blown  some 
hundreds  of  miles  out  of  her  course. 

971.  Then  you  are  in  favour  of  a  light  load 
line  being  laid  down  by  Act  of  Parliament? — 
T  think  if  such  a  rule  could  be  arrived  at  as  is 
equitable  to  all  sorts  of  ships,  it  might  be  done. 
I  am  (|uite  of  opinion  that  it  is  the  better  policy 
t/>  load  a  ship  properly ;  I  think  it  is  mistaken 
economy  that  causes  an  owner  to  send  his  ship 
to  sea  floating  on  the  surface  practically  unman- 
ageable. 

972.  Then  I  think  you  have  got  various  other 
remedies  that  you  have  considered :  perhaps 
you  will  state  them  ? — If  a  shipowner  is  to  be 
put  to  a  certain  expense  for  the  sake  of  that 
which  is  other  than  commercial  gain,  he  natu- 
rally looks  to  have  something  as  an  equivalent, 
something  to  encourage  him,  as  it  were.  The 
Legislature  has  in  the  past  recognised  that  prin- 
ciple by  giving  a  special  reduction  in  tonnage 
for  the  light  and  air  spaces  on  board  steam- 
ships. In  the  old  steamships  the  engine  and 
boiler  rooms  were  apt  to  become  insufferably 
hot  and  stuffy— in  fact,  not  healthy  for  the  en- 
eineeri  and  firemen  :  and  to  avoid  that  the  light 
and  air  spaces  are  all  allowed  off  from  the  gross 
tonnage:  and  not  only  that,  but  they  are 
allowed  off  at  a  very  high  rate  in  cases  of  .ships 
in  which  it  means  a  laree  proportion  of  their 
tonnage.  Of  course,  it  is  for  an  owner  to  say 
how  he  will  immerse  his  ship.  If  he  chooses  to 
do  it  hv  means  of  tanks — permanent  ballast 
tanks — then,  I  think,  he  should  have  some  en- 
couratrcment  in  the  way  of  reduction  in  tonnage. 

(0.3.) 
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i>Tu.  'J.'hen  I  think  you  also  say  something 
with  regard  to  underwriters? — Well,  it  has 
always  struck  me  that  the  underwriters  ui 
Lloyds  and  elsewhere  might  have  done  much  iii 
thii  direction  before ;  they  do  make  exceptioiu 
in  their  policies  for  certain  contingencies,  and 
it  seems  to  me  they  could  do  that  in  the  case  of  a 
ship  sent  to  sea  improperly  loaded. 

974.  You  are  on  the  committee  ;  have  you  ever 
had  that  discussed  ? — We  do  not  deal  with  that ; 
wo  are  purely  technical.  The  Lloyds  I  speak  of 
there  is  the  association  of  underwriters  at  the 
Itoyal  Exchange.  I  think  if  they  were  to  say  to  a 
shipowner,  If  you  choose  to  take  your  ship  to  sea 
without  sufficient  ballast  to  make  her  manageable 
in  a  gale  of  wind,  our  rate  will  be  so  much  more  ; 
we  shall  want  something  extra.  At  the  present 
time  a  time  policy  covers  almost  every  contin- 
gency. 

975.  Then  how  would  that  be  settled  when  the 
ship  was  sailing  so  as  to  meet  the  demands  of  the 
underwriters  ? — That,  I  take  it,  would  be  accord- 
ing to  some  rules  laid  down  by  a  technical 
authority. 

976.  There  would  he  no  practical  difficulty  in 
working  that  out? — I  do  not  think  so — no. 

977.  Then  you  have  something  to  say  upou 
ships  clearing  ports  in  ballast,  and  having 
ballast  beyond  that  in  the  double  bottoms  and 
peaks,  have  you  not? — There  is  a  geneial 
tendency  on  the  part  of  port  authorities  to  treat 
evervthing  that  is  not  stone  or  sand  as  cargo ; 
and  I  think  it  should  be  made  very  clear  that  it 
whatever  is  taken  is  taken  purely  as  a  matter  of 
safety,  the  ship  should  be  dealt  with  as  if  she 
was  going  simply  in  ballast. 

978.  Should  be  allowed  a  reduction  in  rates  and 
dues  ;  is  that  it  ? — Yes. 

979.  Then  you  have  got  some  further  sugges- 
tion to  make  to  the  effect  that  Lloyds  should  give 
a  class,  or  mark  ?— If  a  ship  is  built  with  tanks 
additional  to  the  double  bottom  and  fore  and  aft 
peaks,  specially  if  such  tanks  are  built  in  a  way 
not  only  to  trim  the  ship  down,  but  to  make  her 
stabilitv  what  it  should  be,  the  ship  might  have  a 
mark  of  some  kind  to  signify  it,  and  preference 
should  be  given  to  ships  having  that  by  the 
Grovernment  authorities. 

980.  You  think  the  Government  should  give 
a  preference  when  chartering  ships  to  ships  that 
have  those  additional  safetv  provisions?— Yes. 

981.  Then  the  .last  thing  I  have  got  down 
here  I  see  is  with  regard  to  foreign  shipping ; 
what  do  you  say  with  regard  to  that? — Of  course, 
the  great  outcry — and  I  think  it  is  a  very  fair  one 

on  the  part  of  British  shipowners  is  this :  That 

whereas  they  themselves  are  liable  to  the  law  of 
the  land  and  have  to  complv  \^-ith  the  rules  and 
regulations  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  verj  of  ten  at 
considerable  cost  to  themselves  and  to  the  spoil- 
ing of  all  their  ships,  and  thev  to  a  consideralile 
extent  handicapped  by  it,  the  foreigner  is  free 
to  come  into  our  ports,  both  British  and  colonial, 
and  do  iust  as  he  likes ;  he  has  no  load  line,  no 
licht  load  line,  and  he  has  no  particular  number 
of  boats  or  life-saving  apj^aratus;  he  has  nothing 
in  fact,  of  a  very  expensive  nature,  siich  as  the 
British  shipowner  is  bound  to  have.    The  result 
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is  that  the  capital  involved  in  a  foreign  ship 
is  considerably  less  than  that  involved  in  a 
Hiitish  ship  of  the  same  size. 

982.  And  that  api)lies,  of  vconrse,  to  ships 
under  the  deep  load  line? — Precisely. 

983.  IJo  you  know  that  foreign  nations  now 
adojjt  the  deep  load  line ;  we  have  heard  some- 
thing about  it? — They  have  not  adopted  it  to 
my  knowledge. 

984.  Not  to  your  knowledge? — No;  I  have 
seen  no  foreign  ships  with  a  mark  on  them,  ex- 
cept the  Lloyds'  mark.  Of  course,  the  foreign 
ship,  if  she  is  to  have  Lloyds'  highest  class,  has 
to  have  the  Lloyds'  mark  on  her. 

985.  Does  the  absence  of  the  Plimsoll  mark 
on  these  foreign  ships  prevent  sailors  joining 
those  ships  very  often  or  not? — ^Well,  I  could 
not  say  of  my  own  knowledge. 

Lord  Muskerry. 

986.  You  think  that  a  large  amount  of  these 
ships  go  to  sea  insufficiently  ballasted  to  meet 
bad  weather?- — Yes;  I  judge  so  from  what  I 
have  read  in  tlie  public  prints,  and  what  I  have 
seen  myself,  too. 

987.  Taking  what  you  say  about  underwriters 
settling  a  certain  margin  of  safety  to  which  ships 
should  be  ballasted,  and  the  means  of  ascertain- 
ing this,  would  it  not  be  necessary  to  have  the 
light  load  line  so  that  anyone  could  see  at  a 
glance  whether  they  were  complying  with  the 
rule  ? — If  the  undei-writers  are  to  take  that  posi- 
tion, they  must  have  one. 

988.  There  must  be  a  mark?— Yes. 

989.  If  we  are  going  to  alter  the  way  in  which 
these  light  ships  go  to  sea  by  making  them  take 
more  ballast  and  make  them  comply  with  that 
requirement,  it  is  absolutely  necessary,  is  it  not. 
to  have  a  mark  ? — Yes,  I  think  so.  In  that  paper 
I  have  shown  what  would  be  involved  if  my  sug- 
gestion were  carried  out  as  to  the  80  per" cent. 
^nd  40  per  cent.  It  shows  that  it  is  only  in  the 
veiy  modern  ships  that  the  additional  ballast 

necessary  would  be  serious. 

Chairman. 

990.  TYliat  ])aper  are  you  alluding  to? — The 
schedule  I  produced  at  first,  my  Lord.  For  in- 
stance, in  the  case  of  those  two  ships  I  quoted, 
in  order  to  bring  the  "  Dido  "  down  to  the  rule 
I  have  laid  down,  it  would  be  necessary  to  put 
1,813  tons  on  board.  Well,  of  that  she  already 
has  about  800  or  900  tons  of  water-ballast,  and 
she  will  always  have  a  certain  amount  of  coal, 
so  that  it  would  probably  mean  an  additional 
800  or  900  tons  of  ballast  in  order  to  get  her 
down  to  that..  On  the  other  hand,  the  "  St. 
Eonans"— the  older  ship,  built  in  1880— re- 
quires only  270  tons.  Well,  she  had  that  amount 
of  water-ballast,  so  that  she  would  have  required 
nothing  additional. 

Lord  Mihakerry. 
991    Then   the  real   cause  of  this  additional 
ballast   being  required    is   the  change  in   the 
structure  of  the  ships  ?— Yes,  the  form  and  con- 
struction. 

992.  They  are  mostly  flat-bottomed  tanks,  are 


Lord  Muakerry — continued. 

they  not  ? — There  is  a  large  ship  in  dock  at  Hull 
at  present  which  has  a  rise  of  floor  of  only 
4i  inches;  a  precisely  similar  ship  20  years  ago 
would  have  had  about  two  feet ;  so  that  she  is 
virtually  as  Hat  as  it  is  possible  to  make  a 
ship. 

Lord  Inverclyde. 

993.  I  understand  you  to  say  that  in  con- 
sequence of  the  change  of  design  in  the  con- 
struction of  ships,  that  brought  about  a  recon- 
sideration of  Lloyds'  rviles  ? — For  the  shafts, 
yes ;  we  had  not  appreciated  the  cause  until 
there  had  been  a  great  many  accidents,  though. 

994.  Was  the  result  of  the  alteration  in  the 
rules  a  diminution  in  the  number  of  casualties  ' 
— We  believe  so.     Yes,  it  is  so  in  fact. 

99.5.  Then  you  have  been  giving  evidence 
entirely  in  regard  to  steamers,  I  suppose  ? — 
Yes. 

996.  What  do  you  think  with  regard  to 
sailing  ships  ? — Sailing  ships  must  be  ballasted  ? 
you  could  not  sail  them  very  well  without ;  you 
see  they  would  not  cany  their  canvas  without  a 
considerable  amount  of  ballast. 

997.  But  would  the  same  rules  with  regard  to 
a  light  load  line  apply  to  the  sailing  ship  as  to 
the  steamer  ? — Only  in  navigating  from  port  to 
port.  There  have  been  cases  in  which  sailing 
ships  have  upset  in  being  towed  round  from  one 
port  to  another.  There  is  in  that  sense  .i 
necessity  for  a  light  load  line  for  them. 

998.  In  arriving  at  the  light  load  line  for 
them  would  you  apply  the  same  rules  as  to 
steamers  ? — No. 

999.  Would  you  apply  the  same  rules  to 
vessels  of  the  liner  class  ?— Yes ;  but  they  would 
not  require  anything  additional. 

1000.  They  would  not  require  anything  ? — 
No ;  their  form  is  such  that  they  get  immerse*  1 
without  additional  ballast.  I  have  a  case  here. 
A  modern  liner — that  is  to  say  what  1  call  an 
express  steamer — is  sufficiently  fine  and  has 
such  a  weight  of  machinery  (initial  dead  weight 
if  I  may  call  it  so)  that  she  is  immersed  alway; 
sufficiently  to  be  perfectly  safe. 

1001.  What  would  bo  required  extra  in 
arriving  al  the  light  load  line  putting  vessels  of 
all  kinds  into  dift'erent  classes  ? — I  think  the 
same  iiile  would  applj-  to  every  class  of  steamer 
that  I  have  given  here.  I  do  not  say  that  that 
is  the  best  rule,  but  I  put  it  as  a  suggestion  that 
if  applied  to  every  class  would  only  impose  the 
carrying  of  cargo  by  vessels  that  are  caim) 
stenmcrs.  The  express  steamer  is  already 
sufficiently  weighted  with  her  machinery,  and 
other  things,  not  to  require  any  further  ballast. 

1002.  Still  they  have  a  deep  load  line  as  well 
as  the  cargo  class  of  steamers,  have  they  not  ? — 
That  is  simply  because  it  is  the  law  of  the  land 
but  they  never  load  to  their  lowest  line ;  If  they 
did  so  t1iey  could  not  enter  the  ports  for  which 
they  are  designed  for  one  thing,  and  for  another 
reason  very  often  their  scuttles  would  be  too  netir 
the  sea. 

1003.  Then,  in  considering  the  light  load  line, 
you  would  have  to  consider  all  the  different 
classes  of  steamers  and  sailing  ves.sels  that  were 
rcfjuired  to  have  the  light  load  line.  You  could 
not  deal  with  them  under ,a  general  rule  ? — The 

general 
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general  rule,  I  propose,  would  apply  to  them  all, 
but  it  would  not  affect  them  all  alike.  For 
instance,  this  rule  would  very  seriously  affect 
the  very  bluff  cargo  boat  of  the  modern  type, 
but  it  would  not  affect  either  the  liner  or  the 
ship  built  five  and  twenty  years  ago. 

1004.  Then  do  you  not  agree  with  some  evi- 
dence that  one  witness  gave  us — Captain  Wood ; 
he  said  that  he  thought  each  class  of  vessel 
ought  to  be  put  into  a  different  class,  so  as  to 
arrive  as  to  what  its  light  load  line  ought  to  be  ? 
— I  do  not  think  so  myself.  Of  course  you  ask 
me  on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  and  I  give  you 
a  rather  quick  answer ;  but  I  cannot  conceive  of 
the  necessities  of  the  case  requiring  any  differen- 
tiation of  that  kind  ;  I  think  you  would  find 
that  a  rule  of  this  kind  would  automatically 
differentiate. 

1005.  Then  do  you  think  the  question  of 
ballast  should  be  entirely  taken  out  ot  the  hands 
of  the  master  ?  —  No,  I  would  not  object  to 
leaving  it  in  the  master's  hands  if  that  were 
possible.  Unfortunately,  the  master  is  not 
always  a  free  agent,  as  he  ought  to  be.  In 
the  company  I  liave  to  do  with  it  is  practically 
left  to  the  masters  entirely ;  if  they  say  they 
must  have  more  ballast,  well  they  nave  it,  and 
I  do  not  think  our  managers  (I  certainly 
personally  woidd  not)  would  take  the  responsi- 
bility of  saying,  "  Nay  "  to  a  master ;  but  I  do 
not  know  that  that  is  always  the  case ;  I  do 
not  think  it  is. 

Viscount  Ridley. 

1006.  Are  you  able  to  give  an  opinion  as  to 
the  comparative  loss  of  foreign  ships  from  in- 
sufficient ballast  ? — No,  I  do  not  know  that  at 
all. 

1007.  Or  do  you  know  about  the  rate  of  in- 
surance on  foreign  ships  ? — No,  not  of  my  own 
knowledge. 

Lord  SImiuI. 

1008.  Do  I  understand  that  although  your 
company  leave  it  entirely  in  the  discretion  of 
the  captain  what  ballast  he  shall  have,  there  are 
many  instances  in  which  the  captain  has  not  a 
voice  in  it,  and  it  is  fixed  entirely  by  the  o^vner  ? 
— I  Imve  reason  to  believe  that  captains  are  not 
always  free  agents  to  deal  with  questions  of  that 
kind. 

1009.  For  what  reason  ? — Because  I  think  the 
owner  is  under  the  mistaken  idea  that  it  is 
going  to  be  more  costly  if  he  did  allow  the 
captain  a  free  hand  ;  I  think  he  is  mistaken. 

1010.  So  that  practically  the  captain  has  his 
instructions  in  such  cases  from  the  owners  as  to 
the  ballast  ? — Yes. 

1011.  In  regard  to  your  suggestions  generally, 
do  you  think  legislation  would  become  neces.sary 
to  give  effect  to  them  ?— Well,  I  almost  think  it 
would.  I  do  not  see  how  it  is  quite  possible  to 
brin^  the  thing  about  without  something  of  the 
kinct. 

1012.  You  have  not  considered  whether  regu- 
lations _  by  the  Board  of  Trade  apart  from 
legislation  would   serve   the   purpose  in    many 
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respects  ? — The  Board  of  Trade  have  certain 
general  powers,  and  those  powers  as  you  know,, 
my  Lord,  are  vested  with  a  particular  surveyor. 
I  do  not  think  any  individual  surveyor  would 
take  on  himself  the  responsibility  of  stopping  a 
ship  because  he  thought  she  was  not  safe. 

1013.  And  for  what  reason  ? — Because  he  would 
be  personally  liable  for  his  act.  The  Act  says 
the  surveyor  shall  do  this  and  do  the  other  thing; 
it  does  not  say  that  he  shall  act  on  the  instruc- 
tions of  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  or 
even  of  his  own  superior  officer,  but  that  he  must 
on  his  own  responsibility  do  these  things. 

1014.  I  understand  that  if  the  inspector  acts 
on  his  own  view  of  what  is  right  (and  it  is  very 
proper  he  should  do  so)  and  it  turns  out  to  be 
wrong  in  the  judgment  of  the  Court  that  sits 
upon  the  matter  afterwards,  the  Board  of  Trade 
becomes  liable  in  damages,  is  it  not  so  ? — Yes ; 
but  the  surveyors  have  a  knack  of  thinking  of 
their  own  skins  first,  and  of  course  a  surveyor 
who  had  been  guilty  of  simply  a  little  mistake  in 
judgment  would  feel  that  he  was  under  a  ban 
for  having  done  this. 

1015.  Quite  so;  so  that  it  is  a  deterrent? — 
Undoubtedly. 

101 G.  It  is,  as  I  understand  you  to  say,  a  distinct 
deterrent  to  the  inspectors  to  do  their  full  duty ; 
that  they  are  afraid  if  they  detain  ships  and 
damages  are  the  result,  the  Board  will  disapprove 
of  them  ? — Yes ;  they  would  feel  it  any  way 
whether  the  Board  did  so  or  not :  probably  the 
Board  would  not,  but  every  inspector  would  feel 
that  it  did. 

1017.  And  you  think  that  that  hampers  in- 
spectors in  the  execution  of  that  particular  du  ty 
of  retaining  ships  which  they  think  are  not  tit 
for  sea  ? — Yes.  At  the  present  time  nearly  all 
detention  is  done  by  instruction — that  is  to  say 
the  Board  of  Trade  surveyors  have  either  written 
or  unwritten  rules  for  their  guidance  in  all  these 
matters,  and  so  long  as  they  are  acting  in 
ascordance  with  those  rules  they  know  they  are 
not  liable  to  anv  blame  from  their  superiors; 
and  unless  they  liad  some  instructions  on  this 
subject  so  that  they  could  feel  that  they  had  the 
approval  of  those  above  them,  I  do  not  think 
they  would  act. 

1018.  Then,  in  regard  to  that  matter  of  insur- 
ance, would  it  not  be  extremely  difficult  for  any 
company  which  issues  its  own  policies  to  pre- 
scribe anything  which  would  meet  such  objec- 
tions as  you  have  boon  putting  without  a  light 
load  line  or  something  equivalent  ? — I  do  not 
see  how  they  could,  my  Lord,  without  they  had 
the  same  rule.  I  agree  with  you  that  is  a  diffi- 
culty. 

1019.  I  understand  so  ?— I  have  no  doubt 
that  the  underwriters  themselves  (with  some  of 
whom  I  have  spoken)  feel  that  they  would  like 
these  things  put  right.  The  difficulty  now  is  to 
say  what  is  "  sufficiently  laden." 

1020.  What  I  want  to  get  from  you  rather  is,- 
whether  you  are  of  opinion  that  underwriters 
could  not  in  their  policies  lay  conditions  down 
that  would  be  practically  useful  by  themselves 
without  something  in  the  shape  of  a  load  lino  ? 
—The  only  rule  fliey  could  lay  down  Avould  be 
one  which  "would  be  open  to  question  every  time 
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a  case  came  up;  it  would  hnvc  to  be  in  such 
general  terms  that  it  would  alway.s  have  to  be  a 
question  to  be  settled — ^what  was  sufficient  for 
tnat  particular  case. 

1021.  So  that  it  is  hardly  possible  to  have  in- 
surances on  that  footing  ? — No. 

1022.  You  said  something  which  I  did  not 
follow, — not  boinjj  acquaintea  with  the  matter  so 
much  as  my  noble  friends  arovmd  me — to  the 
effect  that  it  would  bo  an  advantage  to  the  owners 
in  the  way  of  a  reduction  of  tonnage  if  certain 
things  were  permitted  ;  what  does  that  mean  /  1 
do  not  quite  know  what  it  nieant  ? — The  ship  is 
taxed  on  her  net  tonnage. 

1023.  It  is  a  matter  of  ta.xation  ? — Yes,  she  is 
taxed  on  her  net  tonnage,  and  that  net  tonnage 
is  arrived  at  in  a  very  curieus  way.  If  the  spaces 
for  the  engines  and  boilers  and  for  the  light  and 
air  apertures  to  them,  and  certain  other  places 
(the  crew  space  and  so  on)  amount  to  over  7  per 
cent,  of  the  gross  tonnage  of  the  ship,  the  Legis- 
lature allows  a  reduction  of  32  per  cent.  off. 

1024.  In  what  class  of  tax  do  you  mean  they 
allow  that  ? — For  lights  and  dues,  and  all  charges 
that  the  ship  is  liable  to,  except  in  the  Suez 
Canal ;  that  Company  will  have  a  measurement 
of  their  own. 

1025.  It  is  not  upon  the  building  of  the  ship  ? 
— Oh,  no  ;  it  is  what  she  is  taxed  afterwards. 

1026.  In  the  rates  on  the  ship, — the  lights  and 
so  on  ? — Yes,  that  is  a  very  serious  matter  to  the 
shipowner.  In  modem  days  the  ship  builder 
■who  can  produce  a  ship  with  the  least  net 
tonnage  is  looked  upon  as  a  very  superior 
man;  in  point  of  fact  some  ships  would  have  a 
negative  tonnage  if  the  authorities  really  acknow- 
ledged such  things. 

1027.  The  reason  for  the  difference  then  be- 
tween the  old  ships,  which  you  say  had  a  much 
greater  power  ot  displacement,  and  the  new 
ones,  is  the  system  of  now  building  with  as  little 
"weight  in  the  ship  as  you  possibly  can  ? — Yes. 

1028.  That,  1  understand,  to  be  the  difference. 
Under  the  old  system,  years  ago,  people  were 
much  safer  with  under-ballasting  than  they  are 
now  ? — Yes ;  there  was  never  a  question  raised 
about  it. 

1029.  The  question  of  under-ballasting  has 
been  coming  up  in  later  years  ? — Yes. 

1030.  Much  more  so,  indeed,  than  before '. — 
Yes. 

1031.  WTien  did  that  change  markedly  begin  ? 
• — Of  course,  it  was  beginning  with  the  iron  ship  ; 
then  steel  came  into  general  use  about  1880. 
Up  to  that  time  ships  had  been  built  of  iron  •; 
Lloyds  permitted  for  the  superior  material  a 
reduction  of  20  per  cent. 

1032.  WTiat  do  Vou  call  "  the  superior  ma- 
terial ?"— Steel.  In  the  iron  ship  plates  in  those 
days  the  highest  tensilestrcngth  was  about  18  to  20 
tons;  the  Siemens-Martin  steel — as  then  intro- 
duced— had  a  "  tensile  "  of  about  26  to  28,  and 
even  as  high  as  30  tons.  The  consequence  was 
that  Lloyds  permitted  a  reduction  of  scantling 
e(iual  to  about  20  per  cent. 

1033.  And  that  took  a  great  deal  of  weight 
off  the  vessel,  I  suppose  ? — Yes,  I  think  it  was 
at  that  time  estimated  that  the  net  reduction 
was  about  14  per  cent,  in  the  weight  of  the  .ship. 
Tlu  n   there  have  been  crsao   changes  in   form. 


Lord  Slmnd — continued. 

For  example,  the  first  ship  I  quoted,  the  "St. 
Ronans."  lier  co-efficient  is  7 — that  is  to  say. 
her  dis])lacement  is  70  per  cent,  of  the  rectan- 
guliu-  block  of  the  .same  dimensions,  whereas  in 
the  other  ship  it  is  78  per  cent.  That  added 
percentage  makes  a  great  deal  of  difference. 

1034.  You  are  not  able  to  tell  us  anvthing 
about  the  extent  to  which  life  luis  been  lost  in 
consequence  of  light  loading,  are  you  ? — I  have 
no  statistics  at  all.  I  read  the  papers,  of  course, 
and  I  notice  these  things. 

1035.  But  the  Board  of  Trade  have  much 
better  power  to  give  that  information  ? — Yes. 

1  ()3().  I  understood  you  to  .say  that  in  a  great 
many  cla.s.ses  of  cases  vou  Avere  .satisfied  that  in 
consequence  of  under  "ballasting  the  shafts  were 
severely  injured  and  broken,  and  that  danger 
occurred  in  consequence  of  that  ? — Yes,  the  .snip 
is,  of  course,  absolutely  disabled  then. 

1037.  The  propeller  being  out  of  the  water 
from  time  to  time,  strains  the  shaft  and  tends  to 
alarm,  I  suppose,  those  who  have  the  manage- 
ment ot  the  boat,  and  to  give  them  a  very  bad 
time  ? — Yes. 

1038.  Now  did  you  satisfy  yourself  that 
imder-ballasting  in  those  many  cases  that  you 
investigated  was  the  cause  of  the  breaking  of 
the  shafts  ?— Oh,  yes,  undoubtedly. 

1039.  You  made  an  investigation  into  that 
matter  and  were  quite  satisfied  ? — Yes,  because 
before  we  could  apply  a  remedy  we  had  to  "be 
satisfied  as  to  the  cause.  We  had  to  be  very 
careful  on  that  point.  At  that  time  there  wa.s 
another  theory,  therefore  we  had  to  go  into  the 
matter  pretty  closely.  The  other  theoiy  was 
that  it  was  due  to  steel  shafts  and  to  cheap  steel 
shafts,  and  so  on ;  in  fact  there  were  also  other 
theories.  We  came  to  the  conclusion,  in  fact  avc 
found,  that  there  were  just  as  many  iron  shafts 
as  steel,  that  many  of  the  shafts  which  broke 
were  beyond  reproiich,  some  of  them  quite  new. 
and  so  on.  The  cause  that  seemed  to  be  common 
to  the  whole  lot  was  under-loading. 

Lord  Wolvertov. 

1 040.  I  think  you  have  said  in  your  evidence 
that  at  the  present  moment  the  English  ship 
owner  is  rather  at  a  disadvantage  compared  with 
the  foreign  shipowner  ;  he  has  to  have  all  sorts 
of  regulations  and  rules  that  the  foreigner  has 
not  to  put  up  with  ? — Yes. 

104l'  In  the  third  term  of  our  reference  here 
we  find  these  words,  "  If  so  to  what  extent  any 
such  alteration  of  the  law  could  be  made  equally 
applicable  to  foreign  vessels  "  ? — Yes. 

1042-3.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  possible  to 
make  it  applicable  to  foreign  vessels  trading  in 
our  ports  i — I  think  so.  At  the  present  time  if  a 
foreigner  comes  into  your  port  and  breaks  the  law 
of  the  land,  he  is  dealt  with  there,  for  instance  if 
his  sailors  get  drunk  they  are  fined  just  as  the 
Englishmen  are  fined  ;  or  if  the  captain  himself 
is  guiltv  of  a  breach  of  any  of  the  bye-laws 
of  "the  '  port  or  docks,  and  also  if  he  is 
guilty  of  any  breach  of  the  Pilotage  Rules  of  the 
district,  he  is  liable  to  the  law  of  the  laud.  It 
seems  to  me  there  is  no  reason  why  he  should 
not  be  equally  liable  in  respect  to  loading,  either 

under  or  over. 

1044.  Of 
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Lord  Wolverton — continued. 

1044.  Of  course  ho  is  not  affected  by  the  prin- 
ciple of  marking  ?— The  foreigner  is  not— no. 
The  result  is  you  see,  to  him,  that  he  can  load 
very  much  deeper. 

1045.  You  do  not  think  if  you  took  these 
steps  that  are  proposed,  there  might  be  what  is 

called  retaliation  on  the  part  of  the  foreigner  ? 

I  do  not  think  he  could  retaliate. 

1046.  You  do  not  think  anything  of  that  kind 
is  going  to  operate  ?— I  do  not  thmk  he  could 
touch  us. 

1047.  Then  you  think  it  would  be  quite  easy 
to  apply  ihis  to  foreign  vessels  ?— You  know,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  the  Germans  do  apply  their 
rules  to  our  ships,  and  at  two  or  three  ports 
from  which  we  carry  passengers,  very  seriously, 
and  the  United  States  do  so  too  ;  especially  those 
two  countries,  hit  us  very  hard,  because  their  engi- 
neering rules  differ  from  ours.  I  remember. one 
case  in  which  it  was  virtually  impossible  to  get 
a  Board  of  Trade  certificate  and  a  German  certifi- 
cate, because  the  one  .Siud  you  should  have  cocks 
for  the  stand  pipes  of  the  water  gauges,  and  the 
other  said  you  should  not. 

1048.  In  your  opinion,  as  you  say,  the  British 
ships  are  already  hampered,  do  you  think  it  is  a 
time  now  to  put  any  more  restrictions  on  them  ? 
—If  I  thought  it  was  going  to  be  a  matter  of  loss 
to  the  owner,  I  should  hesitate  before  saying 
much  that  I  have  said  to- day;  but  I  think  it  is 
mistaken  economy  to  send  ships  to  sea  under- 
loaded. 

1048.  Taking  the  years  1901  and  1902,  only 
four  ships  went  ashore  in  ballast;  I  do  no^t 
think  it  was  quite  brought  home  that  it  was  due 
to  under  ballasting  even  in  those  four  cases  ? — I 
am  not  prepared  to  say  anything  about  that.  As 
I  say,  I  have  taken  no  note  of  the  actual  sta- 
tistics, therefore  I  will  take  it  from  your  Lordship 
that  that  is  correct. 

1050.  You  would  not  call  that  a  great  many, 
would  you,  considering  the  tonnage  that  leaves 
these  ports  ?— No,  but  still  in  the  old  days  there 
were  really  very  few  cases  of  overloading.  The 
Plimsoll  agitation  was  a  very  noisy  one,  but  the 
general  shipowner  did  not  overload;  it  was  for 
the  few  that  did  that  the  legislation  came  in. 

1051.  From  the  evidence  we  have   heard  we 
•are  inclined— at  least  I   am  inclined— to  think 

that  this  is  decrea.sing — this  question  of  light- 
loading  :  that  is  to  say,  that  ships  do  not  go  to 
sea  in  such  bad  trim  as  thev  did ;  is  that  voiir 
•opinion  ?— No,  it  is  the  other  way.  Freights 
now  are  exceedingly  bad.  and  the  temptation  is 
rather  the  other  way. 

1052.  Freights  are  very  bad,  are  they  ? — Very 
bad  indeed.     You  see  it  rarely  happens  that  the 

-outward  freight  to  a  foreign  port  is  good,  at  the 
same  time  as  the  freight  homeward  is  good ;  and 
if  the  freight  homeward  is  good  and  the  ship 
happens  to  be  coming,  say  from  the  River  Plate, 
ithere  is  always  a  tendency  for  the  owner  to  say, 
T'l  will  run  tlie  ship  out  as  quickly  as  I  can  get 
••here;  I  will  not  bother  to  put  even  a  bit  of  coal 
ftrco  on  board,  for  it  barely  pays  to  load  and 
Unload. 

1053.  Then  I  take  it  from   vou  that  freights 
re  very  bad  now,  and  that  stiipoAvners  are  not 

aoing  a  very  profitable  business — is  that  so  ? — 
Yes. 


Lord  Wolverton — continued. 
1054.  Therefore  the  introduction  of  any  extra 
regulation  might  be  (what  is  called)  felt  very 
seriously  ?— It  it  increased  the  cost.  Of  course 
that  is  why  I  should  hesitate  to  make  it  com- 
pulsory ;  but  1  think  myself  it  is  a  case  of  com- 
pulsion for  the  man's  own  good. 


Ch 


tcurnum. 


1055.  You  mentioned  some  suggestions  for 
dealing  with  this  question  of  under-ballasting 
or  insufficient  ballasting,  and  among  them  you 
suggested  that  certain  conditions  should  bo  in- 
serted in  the  policies  of  underwriters,  and  you 
mentioned  particularly  Lloyds  as  to  other 
matters.  Now,  can  jou  say  at  all,  taking  Lloyds, 
how  far  their  influence  extends  over  tramp 
ships ;  would  they  have  an  influence  over  nearly 
all  these  ships  ? — You  mean  the  underwriters  ? 

1056.  I  mean  unless  they  applied  (so  to  put 
it),  generally  your  conditions  would  be  of  very 
little  use.  ^hat  is  what  I  want  to  get  at  ? — Yes, 
I  think  most  of  the  ships  are,  if  not  wholly, 
partially  underwritten  at  Lloyds. 

1057.  But  there  are  other  underwriters  besides 
Lloyd's  ? — Oh,  yes ;  there  are  underwriters  in 
Liverpool  and  Glasgow  and  Newcastle,  and  so 
on,  but  the  bulk  of  that  work  is  done  in  London. 

1058.  The  bulk  is  ?— Yes. 

1059.  Then  do  you  say  that  the  influence  of 
Lloyds  extends  over  nearly  all  the  tramps,  is  that 
so  ? — I  should  think  so. 

1060.  You  cannot  tell  positively  ? — You  see 
the  offenders  as  regards  these  tramp  ships  (if  I 
may  so  call  them),  are  single  ship  companies,  or 
they  belong  to  small  companies  owning  only  two 
or  three  ships,  and  ships  that  are  not  engaged  in 
a  regular  trade. 

1061.  Then  there  are  insurance  clubs,  are  not 
there  ?— Yes. 

1062.  If  you  laid  down  those  conditions  by  law 
upon  Lloyds,  and  others,  would  you  extend  them 
to  all  insurance  clubs  besides  Lloyds  ?  --  I  should 
say  the  clubs  would  follow  Lloyds ;  they  gener- 
ally do.  The  clubs  are  not  so  important  now  as 
they  used  to  be  in  bygone  days.  The  clubs 
with  things  more  like  small  damage ;  they  fill 
up  the  chinks  and  crannies  that  a  Lloyds 
policy  does  not  cover. 

1063.  Then  there  is  some  other  bod}',  I  see 
from  a  note  which  has  been  put  into  my  hand — 
the  Bureau  Veritas  :  what  is  that  ?^The  Bureau 
Veritas  is  what  you  may  call  the  French  Lloyds' 
Registry.  At  the  present  time  ships  are  what 
are  called  classed  by  registry ;  that  is  to  say,  it  is 
a  voluntary  association  existing  by  no  Act  of 
Parliament  or  by  any  charter.  They  undertake 
the  surveying  of  ships  during  building,  and  they 
require  them  to  be  built  by  rules  which  they 
have  laid  down,  and  they  do  sundry  other  things 
of  that  kind.  They  survey  the  ships  afterwards 
to  see  that  they  are  in  a  fit  state  to  carry  goods 
to  all  parts  of  the  world ;  and  at  one  time  the 
only-  body  doing  that  was  our  old  English  Lloyds 
—Lloyds'  Registry. 

1064.  Lloyds'  Registry  ?— Yes.  Then  .some 
years  ago  a  rival  registry  started  at  Liverpool, 
the  Liverpool  underwriters  determined  to  have 
one  of  their  own.  That  existed  for  some  years 
and  was  finally  amalgamated  with  Lloyds.     Then 

the 
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Chairman — continued. 

the  French  started  a  registry  of  their  own,  which 
is  called  the  Bureavi  Veritas. 

1065.  Oh,  that  is  French,  is  it  ?— Yes.  They 
do  mostly  with  French  ships ;  at  the  same  time 
the  French  shipowners  very  often  have  their 
ships  classed  at  Lloyds,  and  sometimes  both 
at  Lloyds  and  the  Bureau  ^'eritas.  Then  the 
Scotchmen  started  a  registry  some  eight  or  ten 
years  ago,  called  the  British  Corporation,  whose 
headquarters  are  at  Glasgow ;  they  are  to  some 
extent  rivals  to  Lloyds ;  they  have  their  rules 
and  regulations,  register  book,  and  so  on, 

1066.  Is  the  work  done  by  all  these,  several 
societies  that  you  mention,  done  in  order  to 
safeguard  the  interest  of  the  underwriters  ? — 
The  interest  of  the  underwriters,  that  was  the 
original  object. 

1067.  And  they  classify  ships  ? — Yes,  and  they 
not  only  classify  the  ships,  but  they  survey 
them  during  the  whole  of  their  lives.  They 
have  periodic  examinations  of  each  ship,  and  on 
the  result  of  those  examinations  the  ship  either 
retains  or  loses  her  class. 

1068.  Howis  that  notified  and  registered  ? — By 
marks  in  the  book. 

1069.  By  marks  in  the  ship's  book  or  Lloyds' 
book  ? — The  highest  class  a  ship  can  get  in 
Lloyds  is  that  of  lOOA ;  if  she  lias  the  figure 
"  1  '  following  that  it  means  that  her  equipment 


jhest  class,  and  that  she  is  fit  to 
perishable  goods  to  all  parts  of  the 


IS  of  the  hi^ 
carry  dry  anc 
world. 

1070.  Does  she  get  any  benefit  in  the  way  of 
premiums  over  other  ships  ? — The  vmder^vriter 
would  always  look  it  up  to  see  that  the  ship  had 
that  class.  If  she  had  a  lower  class  it  would  in- 
fluence him  in  the  rate  he  would  charge ;  but 
these  tramp  boats  are  all  "  100  Al  "  as  a  rule. 

Lord  Shand. 

1071.  Still  ihe  classification  you  speak  of 
varies  the  rate  of  insurance  ? — Yes. 

Chairman. 

1072.  Do  these  various  associations  have 
much  influence  in  settling  where  the  deep  load 
line  goes  on  a  sliip  ? — Oh,  yes ;  by  Statute 
"  Lloyds' "  has  a  sort  of  license  for  fixing  the  load 
line  m  accordance  with  the  law. 

1073.  Lloyds'  alone  ?— Lloyds'  Register,  The 
Bureau  Veritas  have,  I  think,  as  well.  They  are 
permitted  to  do  it. 

1074.  And  the  British  Corporation,  too  ? — I 
think  so — yes. 

1075.  They  are  entrusted  with  the  duty  of  the 
fixing  of  the  deep  load  line  ?— Yes ;  so  that  an 
owner  could  apply  to  either  of  these,  or  he  could 
apply  direct  to  the  Board  of  Trade.  Supposing 
I  have  a  ship  and  she  is  built  and  ready  for  sea 
and  I  want  a  load  line  fixed,  I  can  either  ask  the 
Registry  under  which  the  ship  has  been  built  to 
fix  it,  or  I  can  apply  direct  to  the  Board  of  Trade. 

1076.  All  these  different  societies — Lloyds' and 
these  other  difterent  Registrys — try  to  really 
cover  all  the  ships  sailing  as  tramps? — Yes; 
ships  all  over  the  world. 


Chairnuin — continued. 

1077.  Therefore,  by  my  conditions,  they  would 
be  willing  to  adopt — eitlier  imposed  by  Parlia- 
ment or  voluntarily — they  would  be  able  to 
effect  very  much  this  question  of  insufficient 
ballast  ?— Yes. 

Lord  Wolverton. 

1078.  May  I  just  correct  one  question  that  I 
put ;  I  asked  you  a  question  which  I  answered 
myself.  In  the  year  1900  and  1901  I  stated  to 
the  Committee  that  four  ships  foundered  at  sea ; 
I  find  that  I  exaggerated  the  number;  there 
were  only  two.  It  is  only  a  correction  of  my 
own,  I  should  have  said  that  only  two  ships 
foundered  ? — The  gi-cat  danger  is  not  founder- 

1079  Stranding?  —  It  is  stranding  —  eight 
ships  were  stranded. 

Lord  Inverclyde. 

1080.  I  should  like  to  ask  some  questions  with 
regard  to  what  you  said  in  reply  to  Lord  Shand's 
questions.  I  think  you  indicated  that  in  tlie 
event  of  ships  carrying  a  certain  amount  of 
additional  ballast  in  their  water  tanks  some  re- 
duction in  tonnage  might  be  alloAved  ? — Well,  I 
did  not  quite  put  it  in  that  way,  my  Lord.  If 
they  had  fixed  tanks — that  is  to  say,  if  the  ship 
had,  built  into  it,  ballast  tanks  which  might  be 
used  as  holds  for  cargo,  but  which  were  built 
primarily  as  ballast  tanks  in  order  that  the  ship 
should  be  sufficiently  loaded  down,  some  con- 
sideration in  the  way  of  reduction  of  tonnage 
should  be  made  to  compensate  for  that. 

1081.  Would  the  result  of  that  not  be  that 
the  loss  of  dues  incurred  thereby  in  different 
ports  and  harbours  (having  regard  to  the  ten- 
dency that  exists  nowadays)  thej-^  would  ivy  and 
get  back  in  some  other  way  ? — It  would  not  be 
such  a  severe  thing  for  them  as  the  present  re- 
duction for  light  and  air  space  and  propelling 
space.  You  see  when  they  have  arrived  at  a 
certain  percentage,  they  are  actually  allowed  oft' 
at  one  and  three-quarter  times  the  rate ;  if  it  is 
20  per  cent,  they  are  allowed  35  per  cent,  re- 
duction ;  if  it  is  40  per  cent  they  are  allowed 
70  per  cent,  reduction. 

1082.  But  many  ports  and  harbours  are  trving 
to  get  that  changed  as  it  is,  are  they  not  ?— Yes ; 
that  is  quite  true.  They  see  that  shipowners 
and  shipbuilder  have  circumvented  them  by 
means  of  this  Act ;  in  fact,  I  pointed  out  in  a  Com- 
mittee Room  of  the  House  of  Commons  some 
years  ago,  over  a  dock  question,  that,  in  my 
opinion,  the  failure  of  the  docks  to  be  profitable 
was  due  to  the  tact  that  the  tonnage  laws  had 
made  the  ships  all,  apparently,  much  smaller 
than  they  were — that,  whereas,  at  that  time,  ships 
were  nearly  double  in  size  what  thev  were  pre 
viously — they  were  now  computed  at  only  about 
half  the  tonnage. 

1083.  So  that  any  further  allowance  would 
have  a  still  further  tendency  to  cause  the  autho- 
rities of  docks  and  harbours  to  object  ? — Yea. 
Of  course  they  would  liave  to  amend  their  rates,, 
or  get  Parliament  to  permit  them  to  amend,  so> 
as  to  make  them  pay. 


The  witness  Is  directed  to  withdraw. 
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Chairman. 

1084..  Would  you  state  in  what  capacity  you 
come  before  us  ? — As  a  master  mariner.  I  hold 
a  certificate  as  a  master  mariner,  and  also  a 
license  as  a  SAvansea  Sea  Pilot — -v  Channel  Pilot. 

1085.  A  Swansea  Pilot,  are  you  ? — Yes. 

1086.  Could  you  say  how  long  you  have  been 
employed  in  those  capacities  ?^My  experience 
as  a  master  mariner  was  ten  years. 

1087.  How.  long  have  you  been  a  pilot  ? — Five 
years. 

1088.  Perhaps  you  will  state  to  the  Committee 
what  you  wish  to  bring  before  them  ? — In  1892 
I  was  master  of  a  steamer  of  about  900  tons 
gross.  This  is  a  particular  case,  my  Lord.  I 
was  off  the  coast  of  Portugal  with  a  light 
steamer ;  we  experienced  very  heavy  weather, 
westerly  weather    and  were  in   imminent  peril 

•  of  being  cast  ashore  on  Cape  St.  Vincent ; 
fortun-ately  the  wind  shifted  to  the  north-west, 
and  enabled  me  to  get  round  the  Cape  instead 
of  blowing  on  the  Cape. 

1089.  Was  your  ship  in  ballast  at  the  time  ? 
■ — In  ballast.  The  ship  was  perfectly  helpless  in 
consequence  of  not  having  sufficient  grip'in  the 
water. 

1090.  Will  you  state  why  she  was  so  light  ? — 
She  had  not  sufficient  ballast. 

1091.  You,  I  suppose,  were  responsible,  as 
master,  for  having  sufficient  ballast  ? — To  a 
certain  extent  I  was  responsible. 

Lord  Slmnd. 

1092.  AVhy  not  to  the  full  extent  ? — Because 
the  ship  was  fitted  out  with  water  tanks,  and 
the  water  ballast,  in  my  opinion,  was  not 
sufficient  to  enable  the  ship  to  encounter  rough 
weather. 

Chaimnan. 

1093.  But  ships  witli  water  tanks  can  take  in 
other  ballast  ? — They  can. 

1094.  It  was  not  your  habit  to  do  that  ? — No. 

1095.  Did  you  thmk  yourself  that  you  were  in 
a  safe  condition  when  you  left  the  port  ? — Well, 
had  I  had  tine  weather  the  ship  would  have  been 
safe,  but  I  experienced  very  rough  weather  after 
leaving  the  port. 

1096.  You  are  never  sure  of  always  being 
able  to  make  your  voyage  in  rough  weather  ? — 
Had  I  made  an  application  for  ballast  I  would 
have  been  told  by  the  owner  that  I  was  a  man 
of  many  fads,  and  of  course  my  position  would 
have  been  in  peril. 

1097.  You  thought  it  was  no  use  making 
representation  to  the  owners,  is  that  so  ? — ^I 
thought  so. 

1098.  Had  you  ever  made  a  representation 
before  and  been  refused  ? — No,  I  had  not. 

1099.  Will  you  go  on  please  ? — In  another 
ship  that  I  was  master  of,  I  left  liristol  in  the 
month  of  September  bound  to  another  part  of 
the  Bristol  Channel  to  load  cargo. 

1100.  \Vhen  was  that— what  date? — That 
would  be  about  1898.  1  got  down  as  far  as 
Nash  Lights  and  the  weather  increased  (strong 


Chairma  'i — continued, 
westerly  winds)  and  the  ship  became  unmanage- 
able; I  was  obliged  to  return  to  Barry  Roads  and 
take  shelter  until  the  weather  moderated. 

1101.  She,  too,  was  light  ? — Yes,  my  Lord ;  she 
was  a  light  ship.  I  was  in  another  ship  in  the 
Atlantic,  3,000  tons  gross,  in  stormy  weather. 

1102.  When,  what  date  ?— March,  1896. 

Lord  Inverclyde. 

1103.  Are  these  sailing  ships  or  steamers  ?— 
Steamers.  On  the  two  previous  voyages  I  had 
made  the  run  between  Avonniouth  and  NeAv 
York  in  12  days ;  on  this  particular  passage  I 
was  32  days  getting  to  Boston. 

CJiairman. 

1104.  Thirty-two  days  ? — Yes,  I  got  as  far  as 
the  banks  of  Newfoundland  and  then  the 
weather  increased,  stormy  weather  set  in  and 
the  ship  drifted  back  something  like  700  miles. 

Lord  J\fusJcerry. 

1105.  Had  she  been  properly  ballasted  you 
would  have  held  your  own  I  suppose  ?— I  should 
have  held  my  own.  The  ship  would  not  steer, 
and  the  machinery — the  propeller — raced  to 
such  an  extent  that  it  was  dangerous  to  keep 
going  at  it. 

ChairTTian. 

1106.  l)o  the  same  remarks  apply  to  this  ship 
as  to  the  first,  as  to  your  own,  responsibility  as 
master  for  it  being  properly  ballasted  ? — Yes. 

1107.  You  got  in  safely  in  the  end? — Even- 
tually. 

1108.  Have  you  anything  further  to  state  ? — 
Coming  to  the  duties  of  my  present  occupation 
as  a  pilot  I  may  say  that  I  nave  had  a  oetter 
opportunity  of  taking  notice  of  ships  when  they 
are  light  than  I  had  m  my  previous  experience. 

Lord  Shand. 

1109.  Where  are  you  a  pilot  ? — In  the  Bristol 
Channela-Swansea  pilot.  I  find  it  is  very  difficult 
with  a  light  ship  entering  or  leaving  the  port  of 
Swansea  as  a  pilot  to  keep  my  proper  course  or 
maintain  my  position  on  the  right  side  ol  the 
channel,  and  we  have  to  resort  very  often  to  the 
use  of  tugs. 

Lord  Inverclyde. 

1110.  Are  you  speaking  of  steamers  or  sailing 
ships  ? — Steamers  all  the  time.  Of  tank  steamers 
my  experience  has  been  that  they  can  sub- 
merge the  ship  to  such  an  extent  that  we  find  no 
difficulty  whatever  in  making  our  own  course. 

Lord  Muskerry. 

1111.  Oil  tanks? — Oil  tank  steamers.  They 
can  use  their  oil  tanks  as  water  tanks.  They 
can  fill  those  tanks  with  water,  which  in  my 
opinion  makes  the  ship  more  seaworthy.  ^  I  have 
known  light  steamships  cast  ashore  in  Swansea 

•^  1112.  Not 
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Chairman. 

1112.  Not  under  your  charge? — Not  under 
my  charj'e. 

1113.  How  do  you  account  for  that? — By 
their  being  insufficiently  ballasted  the  ship.s 
expose  such  a  large  side  to  the  wind  that  they 
simply  drift  and  are  absolutely  luinianageable. 

1114.  Could  you  give  any  number  of  cases  ? — 
Within  the  last  three  weeks  I  know  of  two 
steamers  which  got  into  difficulties  during  the 
heavy  weather  we  had.  I  may  draw  attention 
to  the  Mumbles  lifeboat  disaster.  I  believe  that 
had  the  steamer  they  went  to  the  rescue  of 
been  properly  ballasted,  would  have  entered  the 
port  of  rort  Talbot,  and  not  have  required  the 
assistance  of  the  lifeboat. 

1115.  I  suppose  there  are  cases  in  which 
disasters  occur  to  ships  which  are  properh' 
ballasted  by  reason  of  bad  navigation  or  from 
some  other  cause  ? — In  this  case  it  was  not  due 
to  navigation,  but  simply  to  the  fact  of  the  ship 
becoming  immanageable  when  approaching  the 
harbour,  and  because  of  that  she  was  cast  on  a 
lee  shore. 

1116.  Had  you  seen  the  ships  of  which  you 
speak  before  tney  left  the  harbour  ? — No  ;  the}' 
were  bound  to  the  port,  of  Port  Talbot. 

1117.  From  your  own  observation  it  is  your 
opinion  that  it  is  from  insufficient  balla.sting 
that  they  were  stranded  ?— It  is. 

IIIR.  Were  there  any  lives  lost? — Only  the 
lifeboat's  crew. 

Lord  Mnskerry. 

1119.  And  that  was  practically  due  to  the 
stranding,  was  it  not,  because  if  she  had  not 
stranded  the  lifeboat  would  not  have  gone  off? — 
That  is  so. 

Lord  Wolvevton. 

1120.  That  case  is  sub  jiulice  noyf ,  {a  it  not; 
it  has  not  been  tried,  has  it  ?— It  has  been 
decided. 

1121.  Was  that  the  finding  of  the  Court  ?— 
No. 

Ghair7)van. 

1122.  You  have  not  got  the  finding  of  the 
Court,  have  you  ? — No,  I  have  not. 

1123.  But  the  loss  of  life  in  the  case  of  the 
life  boat  was  not  caused  by  the  life  boat  being 
improperly  ballasted  ? — Oh,  no.  I  have  had 
very  great  opportunity  of  speaking  to  ship 
masters  in  this  five  years'  experience  as  a  pilot, 
and  I  find  that  then-  views  are  very  simikr  to 
those  I  have  already  expressed,  that  ships  at  the 
present  day  (the  present  day  tramp)  are  certainly 
unseawortny  when  boisterous  weather  arises. 

Lord  Skand. 

1124.  When  in  ballast  ?— When  in  ballast. 

GhxtirTnan. 

1125.  Then  what  is  your  remedy  for  this; 
what  do  you  think  ought  to  be  done  ? — Really 
it  would  not  be  right  for  me  to  suggest,  because 
I  really  believe  that  I  should  back  up  the  idea 
of  this  deep  tank  business,  that  has  given  the 
ship  more  hold  in  the  water,  that  would  sub- 
merge the  ships  to  a  greater  extent  than  they 
are  at  the  present  day. 


Chairman — continued. 

1126.  Then  how  would  vou  enforce  having 
these  big  tanks  ? — f  should  suggest  the  tank 
nearest  tho  midship  part  of  the  vessel  being 
equipped  and  ready  to  be  used  at  all  times  in 
ca.se  of  an  emergency— not  that  a  ship  would 
require  to  use  that  tank  under  ordinary  circimi- 
stances,  but  only  in  Ciusc  of  being  caught  on  a 
lee  shore — that  there  should  be  a  certain  tank 
kept  in  reserve  that  could  be  availed  of,  and  that 
would  submerge  that  ship  to  a  very  large  extent 
so  that  her  propeller  woidd  would  become  effec- 
tive and  also  the  rudder  of  the  ship. 

1127.  AMiat  do  you  say  about  the  proposal 
that  there  should  be  a  lighl  load  line  ? — "rhat, 
my  Lord,  I  would  rather  leave  to  experts. 

1128.  You  do  not  want  to  give  an  opinion 
upon  that  ? — No. 

1129.  Have  you  any  other  evidence  you  Avant 
to  give  ? — I  have  nothing  more,  only  I  am  fidly 
convinced  in  my  own  mind  that  many  of  the 
casualties  that  occur  in  the  case  of  light  ships 
that  go  away  from  this  country  and  never  arrive 
at  their  destination,  or  lose  their  propcllei-s  occur 
by  reasons  of  their  going  away  with  insufficient 
ballasting. 

1130.  Have  you  got  any  figures  to  show  the 
number  ? — I  have  a  rough  note  here  which  siiys 
that  it  amounts  to  116  casualties,  but  onlv  30 
of  those  in  ballast  suffered  ;  but,  of  course,  tliose 
are  cases  where  we  have  heard  from  the  crews. 
This  says  nothing  of  ships  that  have  left  our 
ports  and  never  returned ;  light  ships,  I  mean. 

Lord  Wolverton. 

1131.  Is  this  lie  in  one  year  ? — For  last  year. 
116  casualties,  and  30  of  those  I  consider  were 
ballasted  ships,  steamers  in  ballast. 

Chaiiinuin. 

1132.  Have  j'ou  any  other  statistics  of  the 
same  sort  ? — No. 

1133.  Do  you  know  a  good  deal  about  the 
opinion  entertained  among  the  masters  of  these 
ships  on  this  subject  ? — I  do.  I  have  met  and 
conferred  with  many  ship  masters  in  the  course 
of  my  duties. 

1134.  And  do  they  generally  agree  with  you 
that  the  cause  of  the  disaster  is  very  often  in- 
sufficient ballast  ? — Thev  do  emphatically. 

1135.  It  is  universalh'  admitted,  I  suppose, 
that  a  light  ship  insufficiently  ballasted  is  not 
manageable  in  very  bad  weather — is  that  wliat 
you  mean  ? — That  it  is,  in  fact,  absolutely  un- 


manageable. 


Lord  Shand. 


1136.  The  ballast  you  speak  of — water  ballast 
— must  it  be  put  on  board  before  sailing  from 
the  port  of  sailing,  or  can  they  use  water  ballast- 
ing in  the  course  of  their  voyage  in  any  way  I — 
They  can.  That  is  why  I  suggest,  my  Lord,*  that 
a  tank  should  be  used. 

1137.  Then  I  understand  you  to  say  that,  even 
if  the  vessel  leaves  with  these  tanks  empty,  she 
can,  in  the  course  of  her  voyage  (if  necessity 
arises),  take  in  ballast  in  the  shape  of  water 
ballast? — That  is  what  I  mean;  they  are  filled 
from  the  sea  in  the  same  way  that  you  would  fill 
vour  water  Ijallast  tanks  before  leaving  port. 

i;i3.S.  Just, 
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Lord  Shand — continued. 

1138.  Just  the  same,  filled  from  the  sea? — 
Just  the  same. 

Viscount  Ridley. 

1139.  You  say  you  have  had  a  good  deal  of 
tiilk  with  other  master  mariners ;  have  you  sug- 
gested this  proposal  of  yours  to  them,  and  is 
that  their  view  ? — It  is  their  view. 

1140.  I  should  like  to  ask  a  question  about  the 
special  occasion  in  which  you  say  you  were  32 
days  going  to  America :  what  happened  between 
you  ond  the  owner  after  that.  I  mean  to  say 
did  the  owner  find  out  that  it  was  in  consequence 
of  insufficient  ballast  he  had  lost  all  the  money 
consequent  upon  that  delay  ? — He  did.  The 
owner  was  good  enough  to  meet  me  in  Boston — 
he  came  down  in  a  tug.  This  was  after  the  ship 
passed  Cape  Cod.  The  owner  at  the  time  was 
m  America  ;  he  engaged  a  tug  and  came  down 
to  Boston  Harbour  (United  States  of  America), 
and  asked  me  what  was  wrong  with  the  ship ;  I 
told  him  everything  was  all  right,  only  that  we 
had  had  very  heavy  weather.  Before  leaving 
America  the  owner  asked  me  if  I  had  any  sug- 
gestions to  make — what  could  possibly  be  done 
to  prevent  the  ship  racing  and  tumbling  about 
in  the  manner  I  have  already  explained.  I  gave 
him  my  version,  the  same  as  I  have  already 
explained  to  your  Lordships  about  this  tank — 
about  the  hold  being  set  aside  in  as  near  as  pos- 
sible the  midship  section  of  the  ship  to  bring 
the  water  up  sufficiently  so  as  to  ease  the  ship 
in  her  rolling  and  labouring  propensities.  I 
believe — in  fact  I  am  almost  certain — that  in 
constructing  the  ship  they  were  then  talking 
about  they  nad  a  tank  fittecl. 

1141.  In  this  particular  vessel  ? — In  this  par- 
ticular vessel. 

1142.  Did  you  sail  again  in  that  vessel  ? — I 
did. 

1143.  In  ballast  ?— Yes. 

1144.  Under  the  same  circumstances  1 — Just 
the  same. 

1145.  With  no  extra  tanks  ? — With  no  extra 
tanks. 

1146.  You  were  satisfied  to  do  that  ?-  -I  was 
obliged  to,  in  a  certain  sense. 

1147.  You  felt  yourself  obliged  to  do  it  ? — It 
was  either  to  do  it,  or  leave  and  get  someone 
else  to  do  it. 


Viscount  Ridley — continued. 

1148.  I  suppose  your  owner  must  have  lost  a 
good  deal  of  money  in  consequence  of  your 
delay  ? — He  would  lose  certainly  by  the  venture. 

1149.  By  that  venture  ?— Yes. 

1150.  Yet  that  did  not  open  his  eyes  to  doing 
something  better  the  next  time  the  vessel  started 
on  her  voyage  ? — Not  to  go  to  the  expense  of 
renovating  the  ship  or  making  the  ship  as  I 
would  suggest. 

Lord  Inverclyde. 

1151.  In  regard  to  the  two  vessels  that  you 
say  you  saw  go  ashore  lately,  do  you  know  of 
your  own  knowledge  what  ballast  they  had  in 
them  ? — No,  I  could  not  tell  you. 

1152.  So  it  was  only  just  your  idea ;  you  say 
they  had  insufficient  ballast  ? — Yes. 

Lord  Muskerry. 

1 153.  Lord  Ridley  asked  you  about  that  voyage 
across  the  Atlantic ;  next  time  you  went  out  did 
you  take  any  more  ballast  or  just  the  same  ? — 
After  that  I  was  engaged  running  down  to  the 
West  Indies.  That  was  my  last  voyage  across  the 
Atlantic  in  that  ship. 

1154.  You  know  the  coast  I  suppose  very  well 
from  Longships  up  to  Lundy  ? — I  do. 

1155.  Are  you  also  out  in  pilots'  steam  cutters- 
and  so  on  at  times  ? — We  have  a  steam  cutter. 

1156.  Then  you  see  the  traffic  in  the  Bristol 
Channel  passing  ? — I  do. 

1157.  Do  you  think  these  under-ballasted 
steamers  arc  fit  to  go  between  Trevose  Head  and 
Longships  with  a  lee  shore  in  a  strong  gale? — 
Their  chance  would  be  very  remote  if  caught 
on  a  lee  shore.  ^^  -s 

1158.  And  I  suppose  if  they  went  ashore  there 
would  be  very  small  chance  for  the  lives  of  the 
crew  ? — A  very  poor  chance.  It  is  a  very  steep 
coast. 

1169.  That  would  apply  all  the  way  up  to 
Lundy,  would  it  not  ? — I  do  not  suppose  an  un- 
der-laken  ship  could  make  Padstow  ? — No,  you 
could  not  get  into  Padstow  with  any-sized  ship. 

1160.  All  that  coast  from  Falmouth  up  would 
be  dangerous  to  an  under-laden  ship  ? — Right 
up  to  Cardiff. 

Chairman.. 

1161.  Is  there  anything  more  you  want  to  say  f 
— No,  my  Lord. 


The  witness  is  directed  to  withdraw. 


Adjourned  for  a  short  time. 


Mr.  GEORGE  F.  MASON  is  called  in ;  and  Examined,  as  follows : 


CfuiirTnan. 

1162.  Will  you  state  for  the  Committee's 
information  in  what  capacity  you  appear  here  ? 
— I  am  a  Member  of  the  Institute  of  Naval 
Architects  of  the  North  East  Coast  Institute  of 
Shipbuilders  and  Engineers,  and  of  the  Marine 
Engineers  Institute.  I  have  had  30  years  experi- 
ence in  the  designing,  constructing  and  working  of 
.steam-ships,  and  for  some  years  studied  the  ques- 

(0.3.) 


Ch  lirman  — continued. 

tion  of  the  great  increase  in  breakdowns  of  shaft- 
ing at  sea ;  the  evidence  I  was  able  to  obtain,  in  my 
opinion  conclusively  pointed  to  the  prevalent 
custom  of  sending  ships  to  sea  drawing  too 
little  water,  and  with  the  propellors  not  much 
more  than  half  immersed.  I  give  for  example 
two  years  breakdowns  as  far  as  I  could  get  them 
viz. :  in  the  year  1898,  which  had  more  than  its 
I  share 
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Chairman — continued 

share  of  bad  weather,  I  found  175  accidents  to 
shafting  and  propellors ;  104  of  these  occurred 
to  vessels  actually  in  ballast  trim  at  the  time,  of 
the  rest  only  six  were  not  employed  in  ballast 
trim.  In  the  ycHr  1901,  ray  record  shows  140 
accidents  to  slmt'tinp,  40  of  these  occurred  to 
vessels  in  actiuil  ballast,  and  of  the  remainder 
85  were  freciuontly  taking  ballast  nms;  12  of 
these  were  not  more  than  two  years  old.  I  have 
seen  numbers  of  vessels  (which  when  loaded 
would  carry  6,000  to  7,000  tons)  proceeding  to 
sea  in  ballast  with  little  more  than  half  of  their 
propellers  in  the  water,  and  not  drawing  more 
than  5  to  6  feet  forward.  These  ships  being 
in  anything  but  good  ordinary  weather,  practi- 
<5ally  unmanageable;  and  in  bad  weather  it  is  a 
•common  thing  for  the  slip  of  their  propellors  to 
rise  from  6  per  cent,  and  7  per  cent,  up  to 
75  per  cent,  and  80  per  cent. 

1163.  Where  have  you  seen  these  yourself? — 
In  the  logs.  I  am  a  surveyor  and  naval  archti- 
tect  and  I  get  these  log  books  passed  on  to  me 
in  the  case  of  surveys. 

Lord  Muskerry, 

1164.  That  is  the  engineers  log  book  you  are 
referring  to  ? — Yes.  "  I  have  known  instances 
of  vessels  in  the  above  trim  being  bodily  blown 
out  to  sea,  and  in  other  cases  where  the  ships 
have  had  to  steam  full  speed  astern  to  prevent 
them  being  blo^vn  ashore ;  in  some  cases  the 
master  of  the  ship  has  had  to  take  the  extreme 
course  of  running  water  into  his  after  holds 
nearly  up  to  the  tunnel  top  to  enable  him  to 
.steam  off  a  lee  shore,  it  being  found  impossible 
to  keep  the  vessel's  head  to  windward.  Under 
these  conditions  the  shafting  is  put  to  an  abnor- 
mal strain,  and  through  the  engines  racing  so 
much,  shaft  fractures  nave  become  an  every  day 
occurrence,  and  Lloyds  Registry  only  recently 
foimd  it  advisable  to  increase  the  scantling  of 
propeller  shafts  over  30  per  cent.,  as  Mr.  Seaton 
remarked. 

CIiairTnan. 

1165.  Yes;  that  he  was  giving  us  evidence 
upon  that  point  ? — This  was  an  inquiry  previous 
to  thai  resolution. 

Lord  Wolverton. 

1166.  When  was  that ;  about  three  years  ago 
was  it  not  ? — About  three  years  ago.  "  One 
reason  for  this  unsatisfactory  state  of  affairs  has 
been  the  great  alterations  to  the  form  of 
the  ordinary  cargo  steamers  during  the 
last  12  to  14  years.  Vessels  built  previously  to 
this  had  fairly  fine  lines  with  good  rise  of  floor 
and  vnth  an  allowapce  of  water  ballast  of  say 
one- tenth  their  dead  weight  capacity,  had  their 
propellers  fairly  well  immersed,  being  in  conse- 
quence able  to  make  good  passages  and  proceed 
to  sea  in  good  manageable  condition  ;  but  since 
then  cargo  vessels  have  been  built  with  much 
coarser  lines,  fuller  co-efEcient,  and  little  or  no 
rise  or  floor,  drawing  much  less  water  in  pro- 

Eortion  and  carrying  more  cargo,  the  result 
eing  that  with  one-seventh  to  one-eighth 
of  their  dead  weight  capacity  allowance  for 
water  ballast  the  boss  of  their  propellers  has 
been  barely  immersed  and  the  vessels  drawing 


Lord  Wolverton — continued. 

proportionately  less  forward,  causing  the  troubles 
before  referred  to.  I  have  always  made  it  a 
practice  of  putting  additional  ballast  in  the 
shape  of  sand  or  rubbish  or  extra  bunkere  on 
board  when  sending  a  vessel  to  sea,  keeping  the 
weights  as  high  up  as  possible,  with  the  result 
of  mvariably  making  good  pH.ssages  and  re- 
ceiving no  damage  to  machinery.  I  never  send 
a  ship  to  sea  with  less  than  one-third  to  one- 
fourth  of  her  dead  weight  capacity.  On  many 
occasions  such  ships  have  made  good  passages 
when  the  majority  of  other  ballasted  vessels 
bound  for  the  same  ports  have  had  to  return 
unable  to  keep  at  sea.  I  find  the  average  type 
of  vessel  built  14  to  15  years  ago  carrj'ing  about 
4,000  tons,  had  about  one-tenth,  say,  fiom  400 
to  500  tons,  of  this  weight  for  v»ater  ballast  draw- 
ing about  23'6  mean  loaded,  and  when  in  ballast 
about  11  feet  forward  and  14  aft  with  per- 
manent bunkers  of  some  350  tons  aboard. 
The  vessel  of  the  present  day  of  the  same 
type  carrying  6,000  tons  and  over  (the  ten- 
ciency  having  been  all  round  to  increase 
in  size)  has  from  800  to  900  tons,  say,  one- 
seventh  of  her  dead  weight  for  water-ballast, 
and  with  a  similar  allowance  for  bunkers,  only 
draws  from  5  to  6  feet  forward  and  9  to 
10  feet  aft,  allowing  17  feet  for  diameter  of 
propeller,  this  means  nearly  half  of  the  latt«r 
being  out  of  the  water.  I  would  not  send  any 
vessel  to  sea  light  unless  with  one-fourth  of  her 
dead  weight  capacity  in  her  and  so  trimmed  that 
the  propeller  is  at  least  three-fourths  immersed, 
and  the  draught  forward  not  less  than  half  of 
her  draught  aft.  The  expense  and  loss  of  time 
entailed  in  taking  auxiliary  ballast  led  me  to 
see  if  some  other  method  of  carrying  water  could 
not  be  devised  without  interfering  with  cargo  , 
capacity,  which  could  also  be  applied  to  old 
vessels  at  small  expense.  Increasing  the  double 
bottom  was  not  advisable  for  many  reasons, 
principally  on  account  of  making  the  ships 
tender  when  carrying  a  light  homogeneous  cargo, 
and  I  devised  a  plan  which  I  think  is  quite 
simple  and  unobjectionable,  viz.,  of  forming  the 
'tween  decks  into  auxiliary  ballast  tanks ;  this 
method  has  the  advantage  of  making  the  vessel 
much  easier  at  sea,  it  puts  less  local  stress  on 
the  hull,  docs  not  interfere  with  stowage  of 
cargo,  and  enormously  strengthens  the  .snip  at 
the  weakest  part,  and  it  is  the  cheapest  metnod 
of  fitting  ballast  tanks.  A  steamer  just  built  on 
my  plan  carrying  6,400  on  246  sailed  from 
Sunderland  last  week  on  trial  at  sea  in 
ballast  and  behaved  remarkably  Avell.  She 
had  870  tons  in  double  bottom  and  peaks 
and  in  'tween  deck  tanks  forward  260  tons,  aft 
'tween  decks  460 — 1,590  tons  in  all ;  she  drew 
16'6  aft,  and  8'4|  forward,  and  in  this  trim  I 
consider  her  fit  to  go  anywhere.  With  1,200 
bunkers  she  drew  130^  forward  and  17-4|  aft. 
Another  vessel  now  in  hand  carrying  7,200  tons 
loaded,  will  have  1,200  tons  in  double  bottom  and 
peaks,  800  tons  in  'tween  decks,  and  draw  lO'O 
forward  and  189  aft  (draught  laden  24'9  mcan)and 
have  her  propeller  totally  submerged."  I  have 
surveyed  a  good  many  of  these  vessels  that  have 
been  damaged  when  in  ballast  trim  and  find 
that  very  common  damage  is  under  the  fore- 
foot or  the  fore  end  of  the  ship  where  the  pktes 
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Lord  WolveHon — continued, 
are  frequently  indented,  the  rivets  loose,  and  the 
tanks,  the  double  bottom,  invariably  leaking; 
and  there  is  another  common  place  for  damage, 
in  fact,  nearly  all  these  ballast  ships  when  sent 
to  sea  in  the  condition  I  have  been  pointing  out 
if  they  do  not  fracture  their  decks  just  forward 
and  aft  of  the  engine-room  space,  we  nearly 
always  find  loosen  the  rivets  of  the  sheer  strake 
or  fracture  it  at  these  places. 

Chairman. 

1167.  Then  have  you  made  up  your  mind  as 
t-^  whether  any  steps  should  be  taken  by  the 
Legislature  to  deal  with  this  question  ? — I  think 
it  would  be  advisable. 

1168.  In  what  way  would  you  deal  with  it  ? — 
That  1  would  not  care  to  suggest  beyond  giving 

idea  of  what  I  consider  should  be  the 


Viscount  Ridley. 

1178.  The  type  is  continually  altering,  is  it 
not  ?— I  think  it  is.  ^ 

1179.  Probably  in  the  course  of  five  years 
more  a  better  type  of  ship  will  be  found  out  at 
bunderland  or  elsewhere  v_That  will  depend  a 
good  deal  upon  the  owners.  This  is  rather i  an 
expensive  ship  ;  but  I  must  say  the  practice  of 
late  years  with  many  owners — new  owners— has 
been  to  buy  the  cheapest  ship  they  possibly 
could.  They  would  not  look  so  much  at  the 
type  or  the  class  of  the  steamer,  if  I  may  say  so. 
1  hey  would  say:  look  at  the  price;  how  much 
IS  she  per  ton.     What  does  she  cost  per  ton  ? 

1180.  I  do  not  want  to  interrupt  you  at  all, 
but  I  was  going  to  ask  you  whether  the  less' 
draught  in  the  modern  ships  in  proportion  to 
their  carrying  capacity  is  due  so  much  to  the 
greater  carrying  capacity  that  they  get  for  the 


you  an 

trim  of  these  ves.sels  at  sea.  .     _       .        .  .,  „ 

1169.  What  has  been  the  result  of  the  expe-  ™?^®y  spent  on  the  ship  or  whether  it  has  any 

.ined  about  first  of  all  the  shafts.     Have  *^^j^  ^^  ^°  ^}^  ^^®  ^^P^^^  ^^  ^^e  harbours  thej 


rience  gained 

any  steps  been  taken  to  alter  the  shafts  ? — I 
think  it  is  reallv  too  soon  to  say  yet.  The  effect 
of  this  rule  will  hardly  be  apparent  yet.  The 
rule  came  in  not  quite  three  years  ago,  really 
it  only  came  into  force,  I  think,  about  18  months 
ago,  so  that  it  is  too  soon  yet  to  say  what  the 
result  will  be. 

Lord  Muakerry. 

1170.  You  mean  the  addition  of  30  per  cent? 
—Yes. 

Lord  Wolverton. 

1171.  I  have  only  one  question  to  ask — that  is 
about  the  "  Hercules,"  the  ship  described  as  a 
model  ship.  In  the  ships  that  are  being  built 
now  is  there  a  tendency  to  take  into  considera- 
tion this  question  of  water  ballast  ? — Very  much. 

1172.  In  all  new  ships  ? — The  question  was 
how  to  carry  it. 

1173.  So  that  you  do  not  agree  with  some  of 
the  witnesses  we  have  had  before  who  have  told 
us  that  the  old  ships — ships  of  ten  years  ago — 
are  safer  than  ships  of  the  present  day.  You 
have  given  us  a  model  ship — the  "  Hercules  "  ? — 
They  were  safer  as  a  rule.  You  see  the  old  class 
of  vessels,  with  very  much  less  ballast,  drew 
more  water  on  account  of  their  fine  lines,  and 
having  a  high  rise  ot  floor,  they  naturally  take 
less  balla.st  to  put  them  down. 

1174  You  have  told  us  the  "Hercules"  is  a 
model  ship,  have  not  you — that  she  fulfils  all  the 
conditions  with  regard  to  ballast  ? — Yes,  she  is 
the  first  of  the  type. 

1175.  Therefore  the  shipping  community  are 
alive  to  the  fact  that  they  must  be  careful  about 
their  ballast  by  this  new  ship  as  you  have  told 
us  ? — Some.of  them. 

Lord  ShaTid. 

1176.  The  noble  Lord  on  my  right  has  used 
the  term  "a  model  .ship."  What  would  you 
mean  by  a  "  model  ship  "  if  you  were  u.sing  the 
term  ?  Do  you  mean  that  it  is  a  typo  of  the 
best  kind  or  ship  you  can  have  nowadays  ? — I 
consider  so  for  an  ordinary  tramp  steamer — a 
vessel  that  is  perfectly  safe  to  take  to  sea  in 
ballast  trim  or  when  she  is  loaded. 

1 177.  If  the  proper  arrangements  for  ballast- 
ing are  made  in  her  ? — Yes. 

(0.3.) 


trade 


they 
to  ? — The  harbour  has  very  little  to  do 
with  It.  There  are  only  certain  trades,  such  as 
the  Black  Sea  trade  and  the  River  Plate,  where 
you  may  say  the  ordinary  cargo  tramp  steamer 
is  tied  to  a  draught. 

1181.  Then  I  understand  you  to  think  that 
there  is  a  real  danger  in  the  way  in  which  the 
ships  are  sent  to  sea  now  with  insufficient 
ballast  ?— Yes. 

1182.  And  that  something  ought  to  be  done  ? 
— Yes. 

1183.  Whether  voluntarily  or  compulsorily  ? — 
Yes. 

H84.  U|3on  that  you  have  not  expressed  an 
opinion  definitely  ?— No. 

1185.  But  have  you  any  idea,  whether  volun- 
tary or  compulsory,  what  kind  of  rule  would  be 
the  best.  I  rather  gather  from  your  evidence 
that  you  think  you  might  in  all  types  of  ships — 
at  all  events  in  certain  classes  of  ships — lay 
down  a  certain  proportion  of  the  "dead  weight 
capacity  ? — I  think  so. 

1186.  Then  if  you  did  that  how  would  you 
propose  to  do  it.  It  must  be  done  with  each 
individual  ship,  must  it  not  ? — Certainly. 

1187.  Then  would  that  be  done  by  fixing  a, 
mark  on  the  ship  which  would  be  in  the  nature 
of  a  light  load  line  ? — I  think  that  would  be  the 
simplest  way. 

Lord  Muskerry. 

1188.  You  mentioned  the  practice  of  running- 
water— at  least  not  the  practice  but  that  you 
have  known  water  run  into  the  hold — hot 
water — I  suppose  that  was  ovsr  the  tank  tops  ? — 
Yes. 

1189.  Of  course  I  need  not  ask  yoa  as  an 
expert, — that  is  a  very  dangerous  condition  of 
things,  is  it  not  ? — It  is. 

1190.  And  I  suppose  every  captain  (master 
mariner)  and  every  engineer  woulcT  know  what  a 
very  serious  danger  that  is  ? — Yes. 

1191.  Therefore,  bifore  he  did  that,  he  must 
have  known  that  there  was  a  much  greater 
danger  in  not  doing  it  ? — Cercainly. 

1192.  A  much  greater  danger  ? — The  only  way 
in  which  he  could  keep  from  being  blown  ashore. 

1193.  The  only  way  in  which  he  could  save 
the  lives  of  his  crew  ? — That  is  so. 

12  US'*.  That 
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Lord  Muakerry — continued. 

1194.  That  was  due  to  the  ship  not  having 
sufficient  ballast  ? — Yes. 

1195.  These  cheap  ships,  of  course,  are  only 
built  to  sell  ? — Th'it  is  so. 

1196.  They  arc  what  a  witness  the  other  day 
called,  "speculiUivc  ships,"  are  they  not? — Or 
builders'  snip.s. 

1197.  And  they  are  run  up  without  any  regard 
to  any  provisions  being  made  for  extra  ballast  ? — 
That  is  so. 

1198.  Am  I  right  in  assuming  that  it  is  only 
in  fact  since  this  agitation  about  the  light  load 
line  has  b»en  brought  forward,  that  schemes  have 
been  brought  forward  to  provide  for  extra  ballast 
being  carried — in  the  shape  of  water  hvllast,  of 
course — within  the  past  four  years,  say  ?  —  I 
think  it  is  about  the  last  four  years. 

1199.  And  of  course  water  ballast  is  the 
■cheapest  that  can  be  carried  ?^Yes. 


Lord  Muakerry — continued. 

1200.  You  are  perfectly  sure  there  is  serious 
risk  being  run  to  lives  in  sailing  these  vessels 
without  sufficient  ballast  ? — Xo  doubt  about  it. 

1201.  You  had  a  model  I  think  you  told  me? 
— I  have  a  model  of  the  tanks. 

1202.  Of  the  proposed  boats;  that  is  to  show, 
is  it  not,  that  it  will  not  bo  so  very  expensive  ? — 
That  is  it  {the  Witncjia  explains  tlie  model  to  their 
Lo^'dships). 

Viscount  Ridley. 

1203.  Who  built  the  "  Hercules  "  ?— Osboume 
Graham  &  Co.,  of  Sutherland. 

Lord  Wolverton. 

1204.  What  size  is  she  ?— 6,400  tons. 

Chairvian. 

1205.  You  have  nothing  further  to  add,  have 
you  ? — No,  m}^  Lord. 


The  witness  is  directed  to  withdraw. 


Mr.  A.  J.  MAUNDER  called ;  and  Examined,  as  follows  : 


Chairman. 

1206.  Will  you  state  what  your  profession  is? 
— I  have,  had  nearly  30  years  of  sea  experience, 
13  years  in  sailing  vessels  and  nearly  17  years  in 
•steamships.  I  have  been  a  passed  master  since 
1883. 

1207.  Are  you  a  master  still  ? — No,  I  have  not 
been  to  sea  for  the  last  three  years.  I  am  now 
writing  for  a  Liverpool  shipping  paper  and  have 
been  for  the  last  three  years.  I  left  off  going  to 
rsea  in  March  1900. 

1208.  But  you  were  for  17  years  a  master,  were 
■you  ? — I  was  .17  years  with  a  master's  certificate, 
out  not  for  the  greater  part  of  that  time  master. 

1209.  What  is  it  that  you  Avish  particularly  to 
give  the  Committee  evidence  upon  ? — My  experi- 
at  sea  does  not  offer  many  tnrilling  incidents 
occuring  to  myself,  but  it  has  impressed  me  on 
account  of  the  casualties  and  loss  of  life  which 
1  know  have  taken  place.  On  two  or  three 
occasions  I  have  had  rather  close  calls  myself  in 
keeping  a  ship  safe  and  getting  where  I  wanted 
to  take  her,  when  she  was  in  ballast,  always  from 
Continental  ports  to  the  Bristol  Channel.  The 
first  part  of  my  life  I  was  never  confronted  with 
the  ballast  question,  because  I  was  engaged  in 
liners;  it  was  only  when  I  got  to  the  Bristol 
Channel  service  that  the  ballast  question  ever 
troubled  me. 

1210.  In  what  way  did  it  trouble  you  then  ? — 
In  this  way ;  that  "the  English  Channel  is  rather  a 
tricky  place  to  come  down  with  a  ship  which  you 
cannot  always  depend  upon.  I  have  made 
several  passages,  both  as  officer  and  master,  and 
we  have  always  managed  to  get  to  the  Bristol 
Channel  somehow,  but  there  were  infinite  possi- 
bilities of  not  getting  there;  it  was  almost  im- 
possible in  hazy  and  heavy  weather  to  make  the 
course  good.  I  was  off  the  Isle  of  Wight  on  one 
occasion,  I  remember  very  distinctly,  after  we 
had  been  struggling  down  four  days  from  Ham- 
burg, whereas  we  should  have  been  only  about 
two  days.  When  off  St.  Catherines,  which 
is  a  critical   place   for   meeting   ships,   almost 


Chairman — continued. 

like  a  main  thorou^htare,  I  got  into  a  crowd  of 
snips,  some  overtaking  me,  some  meeting  me, 
and  as  a  matter  of  fact  I  could  neither  get  out 
of  the  way  nor  had  I  time  to  explain  to  other 
people  meeting  me  that  I  could  not  get  out  of 
the  way ;  because  a  ship  ballasted  like  that  is 
not  permanently  unmanageable ;  she  might  be 
manageable  for  five  mitmtes,  and  might  answer 
her  helm  and  yon  might  think  she  was  going 
on  all  right,  but  then  she  might  drop  off  again 
suddenly. 

1211.  Was  that  ship  in  ballast  ? — Yes. 

1212.  Why  was  it  she  carried  insufficient 
ballast.  Had  not  you  some  responsibility  and 
the  means  of  checking  that? — I  do  not  know 
how  much  responsibility  I  had,  but  I  had  no 
means  of  checking  it.  I  had  the  discretion  of 
resigning  and  refusing  to  take  the  fesponsibility. 

1213.  Could  you  not  order  at  Hamburg,  or 
wherever  you  were,  extra  ballast  ? — If  I  had 
taken  extra  ballast  without  permission,  or 
against  prrmission,  it  would  have  amounted 
to  the  same  thing  as  if  I  had  resigned ;  it  would 
have  been  that  practically. 

1214.  Your  owners  would  not  have  agreed  to 
such  a  course,  do  you  mean  ? — No ;  1  knew 
them  sufficiently  well  and  I  thought  it  was  not 
worth  while  to  apply  to  them,  because  we  had 
certain  instructions  and  certain  questions  on 
which  letters  must  not  be  writtorf,  and  that 
subject  was  amongst  them. 

1215.  But  if  it  IS  a  serious  loss  to  them  if  a 
ship  is  lost,  or  lives  are  lost,  why  then  do  they 
disregard  the  opinion  of  the  master  ? — A  great 
manv  times  in  summer  time  a  ship  will  come 
round,  and  if  she  comes  round  all  right,  probably 
they  think  the  risk  worth  running. 

1216.  According  to  your  knowledge  are  there 
a  great  many  ships  under-ballasted  at  sea  ? — Of 
that  class  of  ship  I  should  say  the  majority.  I 
cannot  consider  a  ship  fully  ballasted  which  carries 
about  4,600  tons  dead-weight  capacity  of  cargo 

and 
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Chairman — continued. 

and  bunkers  when  she  has  only  about  680  tons  of 
ballast,  which  is  just  sufficient  to  set  the  boss  of 
the  propeller  awash ;  to  attempt  to  steer  her  was 
like  beating  a  sailing  ship  to  windward  under  a 
head  sail. 

1217.  What  other  evidence  do  you  wish  to 
give  the  Committee  ?— Another  time  I  was  going 
romul  bound  for  Barry  in  the  Bristol  Channel, 
in  a  ship  of  the  same  kind,  a  coal  tramp  steamer ; 
the  master  had  given  what  he  thought  to 
be  a  sufficient  margin,  as  for  several  hours 
he  had  the  Lizard  light  practically  on  one 
bearing — I  think  for  11  hours;  then  the  ship 
concluded  she  would  go  ahead  for  a  little. 
He  gave  the  Longships  an  offing  of  about  four 
miles  to  westward  before  bringing  the  wind  on 
the  beam  ;  when  he  brought  the  wind  on  the 
quarter  it  was  just  pos.sible  to  hang  on  somehow, 
but  she  rolled  so  that  the  engineer  locked  the 
•engines  up,  because  he  was  afraid  of  his  pro- 
peller ;  itwas  either  a  question  of  his  unlinking  the 
•  engines  and  letting  her  go,  running  the  risk  of 
sacrificing  the  propeller,  or  going  ashore  on  the 
Brissons.  By  beanngs  we  were  a  little  more  than 
three  miles  and  a  half  to  the  westward  of  the 
Brissons.  When  we  turned  round  she  had  to  go, 
to  clear  about  two  miles.  She  was  making  about 
seven  points  of  leeway;  in  fact,  she  was  going 
more  to  leeward  than  ahead.  The  engineer  of 
course  expected  his  pro^wller  to  go,  and  it  was  a 
question  of  our  risking  the  propeller  or  letting 
tne  ship  go  ashore. 

1218.  What  happened? — We  passed  the 
Brissons  at  about  something  less  than  a  third 

■  of  a  mile,  instead  ot  three  miles. 

1219.  The  engines  were  going,  of  course? — 
The  engines  were  going,  and  luckily  the  pro- 
peller held  on. 

1220.  Was  that  only  owing  to  your  insufficient 
ballast  ? — Entirely.  I  have  also  come  down  in 
another  ship,  bound  from  Hull,  in  ballast,  and 
we  were  eight  days  making  the  passage  to  Cardiff. 
When  we  got  down  off  Portland  (at  that  time 
I  was  2nd  officer,  not  master)  the  captain 
thought  the  coal  was  getting  short  and  we 
might  get  landed  off  the  Longships,  so  he 
concluded  to  put  back  into  Portland.  Before 
we  could  get  into  the  Portland  entrance  we 
were  steering  very  nicely,  but  when  we  got  £0 
far  that  we  were  turning  for  the  entrance,  she 
refused  to  go  off  any  further ;  in  fact,  she  was  so 
nearly  on  shore  that  those  on  board  a  man-of- 
war  watching  us  from  over  the  breakwater,  sent 
out  a  boat  in  case  we  wanted  assistance.  It  was 
a  very  close  call  indeed.  ISothing  could  have 
saved  the  ship  if  she  had  gone  to  leeward  another 
150  vards. 

1221.  Is  there  anything  further  you  would 
like  to  say  ? — No ;  only  I  do  not  think  anyone 
who  has  not  experienced  the  anxieties  of  a  ship- 
master in  a  crowded  channel  can  estirnate  the 
imminent  risk  he  is  at  from  time  to  time,  not 
only  to  himself,  but  to  others. 

1222.  What  is  the  remedy  for  that  state  of 
things,  which  you  would  like  to  propose  ?— The 
remedy  is  to  immerse  the  ship  sufficiently  so 
that  she  will  have  more  hold  in  the  water  than 
at  present. 

1223.  How  would  you  bring  that  about? — 
By  putting  her  deeper  in  the  water. 


Ch-iirman — continued 

1224.  Are  you  in  favour  of  the  light  load 
line,  as  a  means  of  ensuring  that  ? — 1  am  in 
favour  of  any  measure  that  will  ensure  that. 

1225.  Of  this  particular  measure  ?  — Yes,  most 
distinctly ;  and  I  have  met  no  practical  ship- 
master that  has  not  the  same  opinion  amongst 
those  now  who  go  to  sea  or  have  really  gone  to  sea. 

1226.  They  all  want  some  remedy  to  ensure 
that  the  ship  should  not  go  to  sea  in  insufficient 
ballast,  do  they  ? — Yes :  they  want  some  remedy 
so  that  their  knowledge  of  the  conditions  may  be 
of  some  value  to  them.  A  deeply  laden  ship  can 
be  humoured  by  a  good  seaman ;  but  in  these 
cases  it  is  impossible  ;  seamanship  is  at  an  end, 
and  it  does  not  matter  whether  you  are  a  good 
sailor  or  a  bad  one ;  it  is  a  matter  principally  of 
luck. 

1227.  Supposing  the  people  you  refer  to  hold 
this  view,  nave  not  they  some  idea  as  to  the 
remedy  they  think  would  be  best  to  overcome 
the  difficulty  ? — The  remedy  is  increasing  the 
amount  of  ballast. 

1228.  But  how  are  you  to  ensure  that.  That 
is  what  you  say  broadly,  but  how  are  you  to 
ensure  increasing  the  ballast ;  do  you  suggest 
that  it  should  be  done  by  legislation  or  in- 
surance, or  how  do  you  want  to  see  it  carried 
out  ? — If  owners  of  that  particular  class  of  ship 
are  not  sufficientlv  impressed  with  the  necessity 
of  giving  more  safety  to  the  ships  and  their  em- 
ployes, I  think  there  should  be  some  authority 
which  should  insist  on  their  doing  so. 

1229.  I  Want  to  know  whether  you  can  point 
out  any  particular  way  of  doing  it,  which  you 
think  would  be  best  ? — There  are  suuh  a  lot  of 
things  a  sailor  cannot  answer.  I  do  not  know 
much  about  the  structural  parts  of  ships,  and  how 
this  and  that  will  affect  a  particular  ship,  onlv  as 
a  general  principle.  I  notice  that  the  chief 
point  as  to  these  particular  ships  I  have  men- 
tioned is,  that  the  screws  are  not  sufficiently  deep 
in  the  water.  If  the  ships  were  sufficiently  deep 
in  the  water  to  immerse  their  propellers,  it  would 
give  their  propellers  a  chance ;  but  even  that  is 
done  at  the  expense  of  trimming  them  so  much 
at  the  stern  that  their  bows  are  too  light,  and 
they  pay  right  off  against  the  helm. 

1230.  Can  you  give  the  Committee  any  figures 
showing  the  number  of  vessels  that  go  to  sea  with 
insufficient  ballast? — No.  Inquiries  have  been 
held,  and  I  have  read  of  a  great  many  cases  in 
which  inquiries  have  not  been  held,  but  I  thought 
perhaps  the  Committee  would  be  provided  with 
those  statistics. 

Lord  Muskerry. 

1231.  Can  you  suggest  any  remedy  ? — Is  it  not 
within  your  knowledge  that  this  very  light  load 
line  was  put  forward  by  your  practical  brother 
masters  as  being  the  remedy  ? — Yes. 

1232.  And  is  that  what  they  think  is  wanted  ? 
— That  is  what  they  want. 

1233.  To  have  aline  put  on  the  vessel  so  that 
surveyors  will  have  no  excuse  for  letting  a  vessel 
go  to  sea  in  unseaworthy  trim  for  want  of 
ballast  ?— Yes.  So  far  as  I  can  gather  what  the 
shipmasters  want  is  this :  as  they  have  no  power 
at  present  thev  would  like  to  be  relieved  of  the 
responsibility ;'  that  there  .should  be  some  law 
which  would  take  that  responsibility  from  them, 
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Lord  Muakerry — continued. 

not  for  it  to  be  said  afterwards,  if  the  ship  is  lost 
or  stranded,  that  ihe  captain  should  have  done 
so-and-so,  but  let  it  be  sottle<l  by  someone  else. 

1234.  Do  you  know  it  is  generally  the  case  in 
these  ships  coining  to  grief  that  the  captain  has 
been  punished  ? — -I  have  noticed  some  cases. 

1235.  And  that  in  civses  where  it  has  been 
absolutely  beyond  his  power  to  take  sufficient 
steps  to  avert  disaster  ? — That  is  a  fact. 

Lord  Inverclyde. 

1236.  In  those  ships  you  speak  of  and  have 
had  experience  of,  do  you  consider  they  were  in 
a  condition  to  be  dangerous  to  life  ? — Certainly ; 
an  unmanageable  ship  is  always  dangerous  to 
life  if  only  from  collision. 

1237.  Do  you  think  there  is  nothing  in  the 
present  law  to  provide  against  conditions  of  that 
sort  ? — I  do  not  know  ot  any  law.  I  have  left  a 
port  in  ballast  but  I  have  never  had  an  inquiry 
as  to  how  much  ballast  I  carried  or  what  was  the 
trim  of  the  ship.  No  one  has  ever  asked  me 
"  How  much  ballast  have  you,"  or  "What  is  your 
trim,  have  }  ou  got  enough,"  or  "  We  do  not  think 
you  have  enough. ' 

1238.  Is  it  in  your  discretion  how  much  ballast 
is  put  on  board  ? — No.  It  might  be  said  after- 
wards at  the  inquiry  it  was  in  my  discretion.  It 
might  be  that  another  master  had  had  her  for 
five  years  and  had  taken  her  round  with  a  certain 
amount  ot  ballast  and  had  come  out  all  right ; 
but  if  I  were  to  take  command  of  that  ship  and 
could  not  run  her  in  that  way  and  continually 
bothered  my  owners  they  would  probably  tell 
me  I  was  a  man  of  too  nervous  a  temperament. 


Lord  Inverclyde — continued. 

1239.  Have  you  ever  had  men  refasc  to  ship 
with  you  because  they  thought  your  vessel  was 
not  in  a  proper  state  to  go  to  sea  ? — No,  I  cannot 
say  I  have. 

Lord  Shand. 

1240.  How  do  you  propose  to  remedy  the  evil 
of  which  you  complain.  Do  you  desire  that  ships 
should  not  bo  allowed  to  leave  port  if  they  are 
light  ?— Yes. 

1241.  That  a  ship  that  is  not  properly  ballasted 
should  not  be  allowed  to  leave  ? — she  should  no- 
more  he  allowed  to  leave  port  light  than  she- 
would  be  if  she  were  found  to  be  overloaded. 

1242.  In  whose  hands  do  you  suggest  the- 
power  should  be,  if  it  were  left  to  some  authority 
to  deal  with  the  matter  ? — I  do  not  know ;  I 
suppose  the  same  authority  which  regulates  all 
other  matters,  the  Marine  Department  of  the 
Board  of  Trade. 

1243.  If,  as  has  been  put  to  you,  there  is 
at  present  sufficient  power  to  prevent  ships- 
leaving  in  that  way,  do  you  think  that  that 
power  is  exercised  ? — I  believe  the  law  at  present 
is  that  the  Board  of  Trade  has  power  to  prevent 
any  ship  from  going  to  sea  w-hich  is  generally 
unsea worthy,  not  from  any  particular  cause,  but 
any  cause. 

1244.  Then,  in  your  judgment,  do  you  think 
that  that  power  is  not  exercised  ? — I  think  it  is 
not. 

1245.  So  that  if  there  be  power  to  detain 
vessels  under  the  present  administration,  in  the 
way  in  which  things  are  worked,  it  is  not- 
enforced  ? — It  is  not. 


The  witness  is  directed  to  withdraw. 


Me.  JOHN  SHEARS  WYATT  is  called  in;  and  Examined,  as  follows: 


Chairman. 

1246.  What  are  you  ? — A  master  mariner. 

1247.  Are  you  going  to  sea  now  ? — No. 

1248.  Have  you  given  it  up  ? — Yes. 

1249.  How  long  were  you  a  master  mariner  ? 
— Altogether  15  or  16  years. 

1250.  Where  did  you  trade  ? — Pretty  well  all 
over  the  world,  I  think,  except  in  India. 

1251.  In  what  are  called  "  tramp  "  ships  ? — In 
tramp  steamers  mostly. 

1252.  "What  are  you  doing  now  ? — I  am  living 
in  Devonshire,  at  Paignton,  now. 

1253.  Independently  ? — Yes. 

1254.  You  have  no  profession,  now  ? — No,  I 
have  no  profession  now. 

1255.  What  evidence  can  you  give  the  Com- 
mittee on  this  matter  ? — I  should  like  to  give 
you  an  account  of  the  stranding  of  the  "  Syl- 
viana  "  ? 

1256.  What  were  you  in  connection  with  the 
"  Sylviana  "  ? — I  was  master.  The  steamer  was 
about  4  years  old,  built  of  steel,  length  over  all 
37 18  feet,  and  breadth  482  feet,  depth  to  spar 
deck  3011  feet. 

1257.  What  was  her  tonnage  ? — Her  gross 
tonnage  was  4,18697  tons,  and  her  registered 
tonnage  was  2,71468  tons.     She  had  five  water 


Chairman — continued. 

ballast  tanks  and  fore  peak  and  aft  peak  in. 
addition,  which  can  be  used  for  water  ballast. 
Altogether  when  the  tanks  were  full  there  would 
be  1,077  tons  of  water  in  her.  On  December  the 
8th,  1901,  we  left  Antwerp  in  ballast  bound  for 
West  Hartlepool.  At  the  time  we  had  88'.)  tons- 
of  water  ballast,  the  fore  peak  not  being  full, 
and  we  had  bunker  coal,  about  80  tons.  The 
ship  was  drawing  12  feet  4  aft  and  9  feet 
forward.  Those  figvires  were  given  at  the  Board 
of  Trade  Inquiry,  but,  actually,  I  do  not  think 
the  ship  was  drawing  that,  because  she  had  not 
been  docked  for  some  time,  and  it  was  almost 
impossible  to  tell  what  she  was  drawing,  looking 
from  the  quay. 

Lord  Muskerry. 

1258.  You  mean  the  marks  were  all  washed 
off,  do  you  ? — Yes.  I  do  not  believe  she  was 
drawing  9  feet  forward ;  but  these  figures  were 
given  in  the  log-book  by  the  chief  mate. 

ChairTTian. 

1259.  What  happened  to  her  ?— We  left  in 
ballast  on  the  8th  of  December,  and  we  anchored 
at  Flushing  till  the  12th  of  December.     On  the 
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Chairman — continued. 

12th  of  December  the  weather  moderated,  we 
left  Fhishing,  but  that  night  it  blew  a  heavy 
gale  of  wind  from  the  south  west,  veering  to  the 
eastward  gradually  during  the  following  day.     On 
the  mommg  of  the  13th  the  ship  would  not  steer, 
the  wind  having  then  got  round  to  the  eastward 
and  on  her  side.     I  went  below  for  a  few  mo- 
ments, and  one  of  the  sailors  came  rushing  down 
to  tell  me  that  there  was  a  steamer  running  into 
us.     Then  our  ship  was  unmanageable.      This 
accident  was  nearly  brought  about  by  our  not 
being  able  to  port.     The  ship  would  not  come 
up  in  the  wind  at  all.     We  got  clear  of  that  ship 
— it  was  touch  and  go,  as  we  call  it — and  on  the 
night   of  the  13th  we   sighted   Whitby   Light, 
about  15  miles  off.     We  had  talked  the  matter 
over,     and     I     called     the     chief      mate     and 
-chief     engineer     and      told      them      it      was 
likely  the  ship  would  drive  ashore,  she   being 
unmanageable  and   driving  towards   the  shore 
very  fast,  that  we  had  better  do  something ;  and 
we  commenced  to  flood  one  of  the  after-holds. 
We  took  the  top  of  the  tank  off  with  the  inten- 
tion of  filling  the   hold   to  the  height  of  the 
tunnel.      Then   there   was   another   little   hold 
besides  that,  and  we  got  the  hose  along  to  fill 
that  up.     It  was  to  submerge  her  aft,  and  we 
tried  to  do  all  we  could    to   keep   her  off  the 
land ;   but  about    9  o'clock   on  that    night  all 
the  blades  of  the  propeller  stripped   oft      The 
chief  engineer  reported  the  propeller  was  gone. 
I    told   him    to    make    sure    and    to    let    me 
know.     Then  we   stopped   the   running  of  the 
water  into  the  holds,  and  made  preparations  for 
anchoring  when   we  got   into    suitable    water. 
About  2j  miles  from  the  shore  we  let  go  both 
anchors.      The    starboard     one    carried     away 
through  the  heavy  sea,  and  the  veesel  took  the 
ground  and  stranded  about  half-past  four  on  the 
morning  of  the  14th.     Now,  my  opinion  is  that 
the  propeller  broke  because  the  ship  was  racing 
so,  and  was  not  deep  enough  in  the  water  aft. 
The  12  feet  4  inches  the  draught  given  her,  would 
only  put  the  boss  of  the  propeller  about  half  way 
in  the  water.     I  had  told   the  chief  engineer 
before  that  he  must  let  the  engines  go  as  fast  as 
he  could  without  doing  any  damage,  because  it 
was  very  likely  we  were  going  to  drive  ashore, 
and  in  my  opinion  all  those  blades  stripped  oft" 
on  accoimt  of  the  ship   not  being   sufficiently 
deep  in  the  water.     I  have  been  on  many  other 
steamers  besides  that — the  "  Devonia,"  "  Hilde- 
garde,"  and  "  Walter  Thomas  " — steamers  older 
than  that,  but  still  in  a  moderate  gale  all  those 
steamers  became  unmanageable. 

Lord  Sharul. 

1260.  By  their  not  having  been  sufficiently 
ballasted  ? — Yes,  by  not  being  sufficiently  bal- 
lasted and  uot  sufficiently  in  the  water.  What 
I  think,  although  I  believe  there  are  not  many 
people  hold  vfith  me  at  present,  is  that  there  is 
great  danger  with  these  tramp  steamers  in 
carrying  the  ballast  on  deck.  The  ballast  that 
is  taken  in  in  addition  to  the  water  ballast  as  a 
rule  is  placed  on  deck,  beca;use  it  is  convenient 
and  cheap  to  throw  it  overboard.  If  it  is  put  in 
between  decks  and  trimmed  there,  there  is 
generally  an  extra  charge  for  it ;  but  I  believe 
that  IS  a  great  danger,  especially  with  such  a 


Lord  Shand — continued, 
steamer  as  I  have  been  speaking  of,  the  "  Syl- 
viana,"  where  you  have  one  great  weight  at  the 
bottom  and  another  about  30  or  40  feet  higher 
up.  I  was  at  one  time  lying  in  Portland  Roads 
at  anchor  on  the  "  Devonia."  There  was  a 
steamer  came  in  there  during  the  night.  I 
believe  she  was  called  the  "  Helvetia,"  belonging 
to  Waats  Ward.  She  was  unmanageable,  and  so 
it  came  out  at  the  trial.  The  Captain  acknow- 
ledged it ;  he  came  in  in  a  gale  of  wind,  she  was 
unmanageable,  and  cut  right  into  our  middle, 
and  in  a  very  short  time  the  bunkers  and  the 
engine-room  were  full  of  water. 

1261.  Was  that  also  from  under-ballasting  ? — 
That  was  also  from  under-ballasting.  You  could, 
I  dare  say,  trace  that  that  ship  had  been  into 
many  ports  after  leaving  Antwerp,  on  the  way 
down.  It  was  a  great  wonder  there  was  no  life 
lost  there,  but  we  just  managed  to  get  away 
from  the  ship  in  time,  although  the  ship  did  not 
sink. 

Lord  Muskffrry. 

1262.  The  bulkheads  held  on,  I  suppose  ? — 
The  bulkheads  held  on,  and  wo  afterwards  got 
her  on  to  the  beach.  Another  time  I  was  leaving 
Hamburg,  on  the  "  Sylviana  "  bound  for  Antwerp, 
and  after  wo  left  we  got  the  wind  about  north, 
on  our  side. 

Lord  Shand. 

1263.  How  was  she  loaded  on  this  occasion  ? 
— Always  in  ballast.  We  had  not  been  clear  of 
the  Elbe  very  long  before  the  ship  would  not 
steer,  but  wo  managed  to  get  along  clear  of  the 
land  and  keep  clear  of  the  ships,  which  is  a  very 
difficult  thing  to  do ;  because  when  we  are  un- 
manageable like  that  we  are  a  danger  to  ourselves 
and  all  that  come  in  contact  with  or  are  in  any  way 
handy  to  us.  Then  again  there  is  violent  rolling 
and  pitching  of  a  ship  in  ballast.  A  ship  of  the 
class  of  the  "  Sylviana  "  crossing  the  Atlantic  in 
water  ballast,  even  supposing  she  had  500  or  600 
tons  of  other  ballast,  in  my  opinion  if  she  meets 
with  bad  weather,  is  not  fit  to  load  a  cargo  until 
she  is  placed  in  dock  and  examined,  because  I  have 
noticed  the  rivets  both  fore  and  aft  started, 
and  many  a  time  when  these  steamers  came 
down  on  the  top  of  a  sea  it  is  like  striking  a 
rock.  Of  course  if  they  were  submerged  more  in 
the  water  they  would  not  do  that. 

Chairman. 

1264.  You  have  given  the  Committee  a  good 
many  instances  and  you  may  probably  have  some 
others.  In  your  opinion,  is  there  considerable 
danger  to  life,  and  to  ships  too,  if  they  go  to 
sea  in  bad  weather  under-ballasted  ? — Yes ;  great 
danger  to  life. 

1265.  And  to  machinery,  too  ? — Yes. 

1266.  And  thoy  become  unmanageable,  do 
they  ? — Yes. 

1267.  What  is  your  remedy  for  that  ? — I  think 
it  could  be  avoided  by  having  a  light  load  line, 
as  has  been  suggested  here.  I  think  that  in  my 
opinion  ought  to  be  so.  It  ought  to  be  so, 
because  the  owners,  when  there  is  any  difficulty' 
as  long  as  ever  they  can  get  out  of  it  themselves 
do  not  care  upon  whose  shoulders  they  put  it. 

1268.  Do  they  not  feel  the  responsibility  or 
the  probable  loss  that  will  fall  upon  them  ? — 

They 
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Chairman — continued. 

They  do  not  want  to  take  tho  responsibility ; 
they  try  to  put  it  on  someone  else. 

1269.  I  should  have  thought,  with  the  know- 
ledge of  probable  loss  of  life,  or  of  their  ship, 
they  would  be  anxious  to  make  the  ship  as  safe 
as  could  be  ? — But  they  do  not  seem  to  think 
that,  because  there  are  hundreds  of  steamers 
that  go  to  sea  which  are  not  fit  to  go  to  sea  with 
water  ballast. 

1270.  Have  you  seen  them  ? — Yes,  and  I  have 
come  into  contact  with  ship  masters  who  have 
dreaded  to  go  to  sea  in  ships  like  that. 

1271.  Is  that  the  opinion  of  your  brother  ship 
masters  ? — Yes,  that  is  their  opinion. 

1272.  Do  they  think  the  lignt  load  line  would 
be  the  best  way  of  remedying  the  matter  ? — Yes: 

1273.  In  preference  to  the  indirect  ways  of 
which  you  have  heard  ?— Yes ;  I  believe,  from 
what  I  have  gathered  from  others,  it  would  be 
better  to  have  a  light  load  line. 

1274.  Can  you  say  whether  the  thing  has 
improved  lately,  or  the  reverse,  or  remains  much 
about  the  same  ? — I  should  say  it  is  uuich  worse 
now. 

1275.  Why  is  that? — Because  the  steamers 
are  built  now,  as  a  rule,  of  steel,  and  are  much 
lighter  and  are  more  buoyant.  For  instance, 
a  steamer  like  the  "  Sylviana  "  is  as  flat  as  a 
table  on  the  bottom,  and  here  she  had,  when  we 
left  Antwerp  on  the  occasion  I  referred  to,  a 
mean  draught  of  10  feet  8,  while  the  depth  from 
the  bridge  is  40  feet,  so  that  you  have  not  got 
11  teet  submerged,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  ship 
is  out  of  water. 

Lord  Shand. 

1276.  It  has  been  put  to  you  that  the  owners 
do  not  pay  sufficient  regard  to  that  matter.  Are 
the  owner's  risks,  whatever  they  are,  generally 
covered  by  insurance  ? — I  could  not  say  that. 

1277.  Have  you  any  doubt  that  the  owners, 
before  they  start  their  ships  insure  them  ? — I 
could  not  say. 

1278.  That  you  do  not  happen  to  know? — No.  I 
have  been  many  times  to  sea  and  not  known 
whether  the  ship  was  insured  or  not. 

1279.  Of  course  if  there  is  insurance  to  cover 
the  risks,  that  takes  away  an  owner's  anxiety  to 
obviate  the  disadvantages  you  mentioned,  does  it 
not  ? — Yes.  I  think  insurance  is  general  and 
under^vriters  do  not  trouble  whether  a  ship  is  in 
ballast  or  not. 

1280.  Quite  so,  but  the  owner  is  protected  by 
insurance  ? — Yes. 

Lord  Inverclyde. 

1281.  Have  you  ever  had  any  difficulty  in 
getting  men  to  go  to  sea  with  you  in  any  of  your 
ships  ? — No,  never ;  there  is  never  much  diffi- 
culty in  getting  men,  because  if  you  cannot  get 
them  from  a  homeward  bound  boarding  house 
you  can  get  them  from  an  outward  bound 
boarding-house.  In  many  cases  these  men  have 
never  seen  the  ship  and  do  not  know  what  they 
are  going  on ;  in  fact  they  never  hardly  see  the 
ship,  and  know  nothing  about  her  until  they 
come  aboard.  Then  they  come  aboard,  a  good 
few  of  them, "  tight,"  and  do  not  know  a  tning 
about  it  until  next  day,  when  they  find  them- 
selves rolling  about  pretty  much. 


Lord  Muskerry. 

1282.  On  the  loss  of  the  "  Sylviana  "  was  there 
an  inquiry  held  ? — Yes,  there  was.  ' 

1283.  1  think  it  came  out  there,  did  it  not, 
that  you  on  several  occasions  told  the  owners 
that  the  ship  was  unmanageable,  in  the  trim  in 
which  they  sent  her  to  sea  >. — Yes. 

1284.  I  believe  it  also  came  out  that  you  had 
no  discretion  in  the  matter  of  taking  more 
ballast  ? — That  is  so ;  I  had  no  power  and  could 
not  say  anything  at  all. 

1285.  Did  the  Court  hold  then  that  you  were 
perfectly  free  from  blame  ? — Yes. 

1286.  And  I  believe  they  strongly  blamed  the 
owners,  did  they  not  ? — I  believe  they  blamed 
the  owners. 

1287.  I  believe  the  o\\-ners  stated,  did  they 
not,  that  you  gave  every  satisfaction  ? — Their 
manager  appeared  there  and  said  there  was  no 
captain  in  the  world  like  me ;  so  they  must  have- 
thought  a  great  deal  of  me ;  but  at  the  same 
time  they  would  not  give  me  any  reference. 

1288.  Have  they  refused  you  a  reference  ever 
since  ? — Yes. 

1289.  I  believe  you  were  told  that  if  you 
spoke  the  truth  at  this  Court  of  Inquiry  you 
need  never  look  for  a  berth  on  the  Is  orth  Sea 
coast  again,  were  you  not  ? — Yes. 

1290.  And  you  did  tell  the  truth  ?-— I  told  the 
truth. 

1291.  And  that  has  been  the  result  ?— That 
has  been  the  result.  I  was  told  outside  the 
Court  in  Middlesbrough,  by  the  man  who  was. 
sent  down  by  the  firm,  who  called  himself  their 
manager,  "  You  have  made  a  mess  of  this,. 
Captain  Wyatt."  I  said,  "What  do  you  mean  ; 
I  have  told,  the  truth,  have  I  not  ? "  Then  he 
went  off;  he  did  not  seem  to  like  what  I  said. 

1292.  I  believe  that  is  not  a  solitary  case  of 
the  kind  on  the  North  East  coast,  is  it  ?  Are 
many  of  your  brother  captains  situated  as  you 
are  yourself  ? — Yes. 

1293.  They  cannot  speak  out  their  views,  can 
they  ? — No.  If  a  man  nas  a  wife  and  family  to 
look  after  and  no  means,  he  must  keep  his 
mouth  closed. 

1294.  And  he  must  take  his  chance  in  an  un- 
seaworthv  vessel  ? — Yes. 

1295.  l"hose  vessels  I  believe  with  a  proper 
amount  of  ballast  are  very  good  sea  boats,  are 
they  not  ?— Yes,  you  can  do  anything  you  like 
witn  them. 

1296.  I  believe  no  punishment  was  meted  out 
to  the  owners  ? — No. 

1297.  Who  committed,  as  we  learnt,  in  the 
course  of  the  inquiry,  a  misdemeanour  in 
causing  the  ship  to  be  sent  to  sea  in  an  unsea- 
worthy  (condition  ?— The  captain  would  have 
been  punished,  no  doubt,  if  it  had  been  found 
that  the  captain  had  power  to  order  more  ballast, 
and  had  not  done  so. 

Chairynan. 

1298.  And  were  you  never  employed  by  this 
same  firm,  after  the  inquiry  ? — No. 

1299.  Have  you  never  had  employment  since  T 
— No,  I  have  done  nothing  since. 

1300.  Were  you  willing  to  go  to  sea  ?^No,  it 
is  not  my  intention  to  go  to  sea  again,  but  I 
would  like  employment  on  shore. 

1301.  Were 
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Lord  Shand. 

1301.  Were  you  able  to  get  employment 
ofterwards  ? — I  had  a  few  offers,  but  I  had  no 
reference  to  show  from  my  last  employer,  which 
annoyed  me  very  much,  and  which  I  thought 
stood  in  the  way. 

Ckairman. 

1302.  You  had  the  opinion  of  the  Court  to 
quote  in  your  favour,  had  you  not  ? — Yes,  but  I 
never  bothered  to  get  that ;  I  never  even  got  a 
report  of  it. 

1303.  Did  not  you  tliink  it  Avould  have  had 
much  weight  with  shipowners,  or  what  ? — I 
think  the  weight  of  it  would  have  been  against 
me,  with  most  of  them. 

Lord  Shand. 

1304.  Can  you  tell  the  Committee  who  were 
the  judges  in  that  tribunal  I — The  Stipendiary 
Magistrate  at  Middlesbro',  with  two  Nautical 
Assessors  and  one  Engineer  Assessor. 

Chaimnan. 

1305.  Was  there  a  Mr.  Miller  on  that  tribunal  ? 
— No,  Mr.  Miller  acted  on  by  behalf 

1306.  Was  he  a  solicitor  ?— Yes. 

1307.  Is  there  anything  else  you  wish  to  tell 
the  Committee  ? — I  was  going  to  tell  the  Com- 
mittee about  another  steamer  that  arrived  in 
Newport  News  one  winter,  three  or  four  winters 
ago,  the  steamer  "  Mayflower,"  of  the  same  class 
and  the  same  type  of  ship  as  the  "  Sylviana."  She 
crossed  in  water  ballast,  and  through  not  being 
sufficiently  ballasted,  she  received  severe  injuries 
about  the  fore  part,  and  had  to  be  docked 
because  she  was  leaking.  Of  course  that  is  only 
one  case,  but  I  have  known  many  cases  to  occur 
like  that. 

Lord  Inverclyde. 

1 308.  In  what  year  was  that  ? — It  would  be 
about  four  years  ago.  It  was  the  first  voyage 
that  the  "  Mayflower  "  made  across  the  Atlantic  m 
winter,  and  I  have  known  of  many  others  besides 
her. 

Chairman. 

1309.  Do  you  think  it  is  necessary  to  go  into 
.any  more  cases?  You  have  given  us  several 
•cases,  and  have  given  us  very  clearly  what  your 
opinion  is  ? — I  should  like  to  tell  the  Committee 
soinethiKg  about  throwing  the  ballast  overboard. 
Owners  as  a  rule  do  not  think  there  is  much 
risk  about  the  Channel  and  the  North  Sea,  but 
when  you  go  across  the  Atlantic  they  put  ballast 
aboard,  and  you  are  always  impressed,  and  have 
orders  to  throw  that  ballast  overboard  before  you 
arrive. 

Lord  Shand. 

1310.  Orders  from  whom  ? — From  the  owners 
or  someone,  perhaps  a  clerk  in  the  office.  You 
are  told  "  Look  out  and  see  all  that  ballast  is  got 
x)verboard  before  you  arrive."     I  have  been  to 


Lord  Shand — continued. 

the  Bay  of  Fundy  with  a  ship  in  ballast  like  that 
many  times,  and  you  could  not  imagine  a  worse 
place  for  a  ship  like  that,  in  winter  time,  under- 
Dallasted. 

Chairman. 

1311.  I  suppose  you  would  only  throw  it  over 
when  the  weather  was  fine  ? — I  can  only  remem- 
ber once  when  I  threw  it  over,  and  that  was  in 
the  summer  time.  In  winter  I  used  to  make 
some  excuse  for  not  throwing  it  over.  I  have 
thrown  part  of  it  over. 

1312.  Do  you  think  captains  and  masters 
throw  it  over  when  they  are  in  bad  weather  or 
are  not  safe  from  bad  weather  before  getting  into 
port  ? — Yes,  hundreds  of  them ;  the  ballast  has 
to  be  out  before  the  ship  arrives  in  port  and 
the  holds  clean  swept,  or  they  would  only  get 
into  trouble. 

1313.  They  might  put  it  off  to  a  very  late 
time  in  the  journey,  might  they  not  ? — No  ;  you 
cannot  do  that  because  of  the  shortness  of  the 
crews.  On  the  "Sylviana"  we  had  a  crew  of 
29,  that  was  seven  A.B's;  you  have  to  keep 
watch  and  a  man  on  the  look-out,  and  one 
at  the  wheel,  and  for  any  captain  that  is 
minded  to  navigate  his  ship  in  a  safe 
manner,  you  would  either  have  to  keep  the 
men  up,  giving  them  overtime,  or  take  a.  longer 
time  to  throw  the  ballast  overboard.  That  is 
why  in  a  great  many  cases  ballast  is  placed  on 
deck  where  it  can  be  thrown  overboard  easily, 
without  the  trouble  of  bringing  it  up  from  the 
holds. 

'   Lord  Shand. 

1314.  And  all  these  things  are  submitted  to, 
as  I  understand,  to  keep  on  good  terms  with  the 
owners  ? — Yes.  It  was  put  to  me  why  I  did  not 
leave  the  "  Sylviana "  before  we  left  Antwerp 
when  I  knew  the  vessel  was  not  fit  to  go  to  sea ; 
but  if  I  had  not  done  so  there  are  hundreds  of 
others  who  would  have  been  only  too  glad  to 
take  her ;  they  jump  at  it  gladly.  I  have  given 
the  Committee  my  opinion  about  the  light  load 
line.  I  do  not  know  whether  this  fact  is  of  any 
service  at  all,  but  the  draughtsman  from  the 
shipbuilding  yard  where  the  "Sylviana"  was 
built  appeared  at  the  Board  of  Trade  Inquiry,  and 
he  told  me  it  was  a  well-known  fact  that  the 
ship  was  not  sufficiently  ballasted  to  go  to  sea. 
I  have  seen  many  times  when,  from  the  violent 
rolling  of  a  steamer,  it  was  impossible  to  keep 
the  two  red  lights  up,  and  when  we  used  to  have 
three,  as  we  had  before,  it  was  all  the  more  diffi- 
cult. But  I  have  known  when,  through  the 
violent  rolling  of  a  steamer  in  ballast,  it  was  im- 

Eossible  to  have  the  red  lights  up ;  we  had  to 
aul  them  down. 

Lord  Mubkerry. 

1315.  What  were  the  red  lights  up  for?^For 
danger  after  the  ship  is  unmanageable. 


The  witness  is  directed  to  withdraw. 
Ordered,— That  this  Committee  be  adjourned  to  to-morrow.  Twelve  o'clock. 
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Die  Jovis,  12^  Martii  1903. 


LORDS    PRESENT: 


Earl  Spencer. 
Viscount  Ridley. 

Lord  MUSKEBRY. 
Lord  WOLVERTON. 


Lord  Brassey. 
Lord  Shand. 
Lord  Inverclyde. 


■A 


The  Eabl  SPENCER  in  the  Chair 


Captain  THOMAS   GEORGE   KENDALL  is  called  m ,  and  Examined,  as  follows  : 


Chairman. 

1316.  I  dare  say  yoiwwill  be  good  enough  to 
say  what  you  represent  in  coming  before  us. 
You  have  been  on  the  service  between  DubUn 
and  Holyhead,  I  believe  ? — Yes,  my  Lord.  I  am 
the  superintendent  and  agent  at  Holyhead  for 
the  City  of  Dublin  Steam  Packet  Company  as 
regards  their  mail  service ;  in  fact  I  am  in  charge 
of  their  mail  service  there ;  and  I  am  a  uautical 
assessor  for  the  High  Court  of  Justice,  and  I  am 
a  Justice  of  the  Peace  for  the  county  of  Anglesea, 
and  I  am  a  master  mariner  holding  an  extra 
masters'  certificate,  and  I  was  a  delegate  ap- 
pointed by  the  Board  of  Trade  to  attend  the  Inter- 
national Maritime  Conference  at  Washington 
HI  1889. 

1317.  How  long  were  you  in  command  of  ships 
as  a  master  ? — About  45  years. 

1318.  And  you  have  also  been  I  see  a  share- 
holder in  a  steamship  company  ? — I  have  been ; 
I  am  not  now. 

1319.  Then  would  you  state  what  you  desire  to 
bring  before  the  Committee? — Simply  this,  my 
Lord,  I  take  a  very  great  interest  in  this  subject 
from  the  sailor's  point  of  view.  Of  course,  a  vast 
number  of  ships  have  come  under  my  notice 
stationed  as  I  am  at  Holyhead — Holyhead  being 
a  harbour  of  refuge.  I  have  seen  a  vast  n\miber 
of  steamers  come  in  there  apparently  (and  in 
.some  cases  I  have  no  doubt  they  were)  quite  un- 
manageable from  want,  I  should  think,  of  suffi- 
cient ballasting.  Of  course,  the  ships  might  be 
able  to  stand  upright,  perhaps  by  the  ballast  they 
had  in,  but  they  were  totally  unfit  to  go  to  sea. 

1320.  Can  you  give  any  figmres  showing  the 
number  of  vessels  you  have  seen  come  into  Holy- 
head Harbour  with  insufficient  ballast? — ^Yes,  I 
can.  I  have  got  a  list  here.  It  is  a  very  recent 
list — this  winter  I  am  speaking  of,  from  January 
2nd  (that  is  last  January)  to  February  7th ;  so 
that  is  a  very  recent  list. 

1321.  Yes? — There  must  be  about  thirty  ves- 
sels here,  I  should  think,  that  may  be  considered 
from  my  point  of  view  as  unfit  to  go  to  sea  from 
'vanf  of  proper  ballasting. 

C0.3.) 
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1322.  You  cannot  say  what  proportion  that  is 
of  all  the  ships  in  ballast  you  have  seen  come  in. 
I  suppose  a  certain  nimiber  come  in  with  suffi- 
cient ballast? — Yes.  I  should  think  that  pro- 
bably during  that  time  three  or  four  times  that 
number  of  ships  come  in  altogether.  These  are 
merely  light  ships. 

1323.  I  wanted  to  know  whether  you  could 
apportion  the  number  of  light  ships  to  those 
which  come  in  with  proper  ballast  ? — I  have  no 
record  of  that. 

1324.  Would  you  say  three  to  four  times  more 
than  that  came  in  ? — I  should  think  quite  that. 

1325.  That  is  to  say,  thirty  out  of  ninety  ? — I 
should  think  I  might  certainly  say  thirty  out  of 
a  hundred.  I  can  quote  one  or  two  special  cases 
if  you  like. 

1326.  Yes?— On  the  15th  December,  for  in- 
stance— last  December — there  was  a  Dutch  vessel 
called  the  "  Leonora  "  ;  she  dragged  her  anchor 
in  a  westerly  fresh  gale  and  she  got  into  shallow 
water ;  the  steam  li5eboat  went  immediately  to 
her  assistance,  and,  fortunately,  the  wind  dropped 
very  suddenly  and  the  lifeboat  was  able  to  get 
her  head  round  to  the  wind  and  she  was  able  to 
steam 'in ;  otherwise  she  would  have  been  a  total 
wreck.  That  was  entirely  from  being  impro- 
perly ballasted.  It  was  a  salvage  case  so  far  as 
the  lifeboat  was  concerned ;  they  got  150^.  for  it. 
Then  we  had  a  case  in  Carnarvon  Bay — a  German 
steamer. 

1327.  May  I  just  ask  you  this :  Was  there  any 
Court  of  Inquiry  upon  this  Dutch  vessel.  I  sup- 
pose not  ? — Oh,  no,  I  think  not.  The  vessel  got 
out  of  it  all  right.  She  dragged  her  anchors 
because  she  was  too  light. 

1328.  Go  on,  please? — ^We  had  a  case  of  a 
German  steamer,  the  "  Bothilde  Russ,"  she  was 
driven  ashore  at  AberfEraw  Point  in  a  strong 
south-westerly  gale.  She  was  in  ballast  and  she 
was  totally  unmanageable.  I  did  not  see  the 
master  mvself .     That  vessel  was  totally  lost. 

1329.  Was  any  life  lost? — No,  there  was  no 
loss  of  life.  Then  there  are  numberless  cases 
of    ships   damaging  one    another,  simply   from 
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Chairman — continued, 
their  being  improperly  ballasted,  sheering  about 
at  their  anchors,  and  getting  foul  of  other  ships 
and  bringing  to  in  unsafe  places.     There  is  the 
"  Foxton  Hall,"  and  the  -  Woodleigh.'! 

1330.  When  did  those  accidents  happen? — 
Last  January — the  23rd  and  26th  of  January. 
All  these  1  am  quoting  now  are  accidents  that 
have  occurred  this  winter. 

1331.  Did  those  accidents  happen  on  account 
of  the  ships  being  insufficiently  ballasted  ? —  Oh, 
yes ;  I  think  there  is  no  doubt  about  it.  I  have 
eot  a  list  here  which  shows  thei  tonnage  of  the 
ships,  and  if  you  compare  the  tonnage  with  the 
draft  of  water  you  can  f()rm  some  idea  whether  a 
vessel  is  improperly  ballasted  or  not.  For  in- 
stance, now  the  "  Fo.xton  Hall "  is  a  vessel  of 
2,734  tons  drawing  13  feet,  and  we  have  a  case  of 
another  steamer  of  778  tons  (that  is  one-third  the 
tonnage  3'ou  know),  drawing  12  feet  6  inches. 
Well,  that  I  think  wpuld  go  to  show  in  a  great 
measure  that  the  2,734  ton  ship  drawing  13  feet 
could  not  have  had  much  in  her. 

1332.  Did  any  accident  happen  to  these  two 
vessels? — Oh,  yes;  they  fouled  each  other,  so 
much  so  that  they  both  had  to  be  repaired. 

1333.  In  Holyhead  Harbour  ?— Well,  the 
"  Foxton  Hall "  went  back  to  Liverpool.  I 
think  the  other  one  was  repaired  in  Holyhead.  I 
will  not  be  quite  sure  about  the  "  Woodleigh"  ; 
anyhow,  they  were  both  so  much  damaged  that 
they  could  not  proceed  on  their  voyage  without 
repair.  There  was  the  case  of  a  Spanish 
steamer;  she  came  into  Holyhead  to  coal — the 
"Solano"  she  was  called,  and  she  started  to  go 
down  to  Barry ;  she  got  halfway  there,  and  had 
to  come  back  to  get  more  coal,  so  tla.ait  could 
not  have  been  a  very  paying  concern  for  the 

'owner.  If  she  had  been  properly  ballasted  she 
would  have  gone  on,  of  course.  I  can  go  back 
some  years  if  you  like ;  I  do  not  know  whether 
you  care  for  that. 

1334.  Any  remarkable  cases  you  might  give 
us.'  We  do  not  want  to  have  a  repetition  of  too 
many.  Can  you  state  the  number  of  cases  you 
have  got  there  on  which  you  found  your  opinion, 
then  give  your  opnion  upon  them  generally? — 
Well,  I  found  my  opinion  upon  all  these  cases 
together. 

1335.  How  many  cases  have  you  got  there, 
you  said  30  ? — I  have  got  about  five  and  twenty 
cases. 

1336.  Five  and  twenty  cases  ? — I  should  think 
so. 

1337.  Which  have  happened  during  very 
recent  vears? — ^Tes,  since  1892. 

1338."'  In  addition  to  the  30?— There  is  one 
here  called  the  "  Neath,"  of  Sunderland ;  she 
dragged  her  anchors  and  went  ashore  on  a  point 
called  Penrhyn  Point,  inside  Holyhead  Bay. 
That  was  a  notorious  case  of  insufficient  ballast. 
The  ship,  fortunately,  went  on  a  sandy  beach 
and  being  so  light  she  did  not  take  much  harm, 
and  she  got  off  again.  There  is  another  one 
called  the  "  Sayers,"  I  think  it  is  "  Ella  Sayers." 
This  vessel  also  came  on  shore  inside  the  break- 
water, in  quite  smooth  water,  and  went  on  the 
rocks,  the  wind  blowing  strong  from  the  north. 
She  was  got  off  all  right.  But  my  experience 
has  been,  that  light  vessels  if  they  are  caught  in 
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a  gale  their  anchors  do  not  hold ;  they  are  too 
light;   there  is  too  much  of  them   out  of   the 
water — that  is  the  fact  of  the  matter. 

1339.  You  are  speaking  of  vessels  in  harbour  ? 
— Yes,  of  vessels  in  harbour. 

1340.  And  you  would  say,  I  suppose,  that  th& 
same  thing,  with  greater  force,  applies  when 
they  are  at  sea  in  bad  weather  ? — I  should  think 
so.  I  should  think  they  are  perfectly  un- 
manageble  at  sea ;  I  do  not  see  how  they  could 
possibly  do  anything  in  the  Channel  in  bad 
weather.  There  is  another  point  with  regard  to 
these  ships.  I,  of  coiirse,  represent  the  Mail 
Packet  Service  at  Holyhead.  Tnese  ships  give  us 
an  immense  amount  of  trouble,  and  are  a  great 
danger  to  our  mail  steamers  getting  in  and  out  of 
harbour,  especially  at  night.  These  vessels  come 
in  light ;  they  come  in  sometimes  a  dozen  of 
them  in  a  night;  they  let  go  their  anchors 
anywhere.  You  cannot  blame  the  captain  of 
the  ship ;  he  comes  in.  and  gets  into  shelter, 
and  he  lets  go  his  anchor,  and  you  cannot  move 
him  out  of  it  in  a  moment — you  must  wait 
until  the  weather  moderates,  and  when  the 
weather  moderates,  of  course,  he  goes  away.  Our 
mail  boat  track — which  applies  to  the  London 
and  North-Western  steamers  also — is  not  a  very 
wide  one.  Holyhead  Bay  seems  a  big  place, 
but  the  shallow  water  runs  out  a  very  long  way, 
and  there  are  dangerous  rocks  there,  so  that  our 
Channel,  going  in  and  out,  is  comparatively 
small.  These  big  light  steamers  come  and 
block  up  our  Channel,  and  it  is  a  great  danger 
to  our  ships. 

1341.  Then  have  you  any  evidence  as  to- 
opinion  among  those  who  have  been  at  sea  on 
this  matter? — The  seafaring  men  that  I  have 
spoken  to  are  all  of  one  opinion — that  is  that 
something  should  be  done  to  remedy  the  state 
of  affairs  existing  at  present.  As  regards  these 
vessels  that  go  to  sea  as  we  consider,  well,  in 
an  unseaworthy  state  from  want  of  proper  bal- 
lasting. 

1342.  That  is  yoxir  opinion,  and  it  is  con- 
firmed by  what  you  know  of  others? — I  have 
never  heard  any  other  opinion  amongst  nautical! 
men. 

1343.  Then  you  consider  the  remedy  for  it 
is  the  light  load  line,  as  I  understand — is  that 
so? — I  should  say  so.  I  cannot  see  what  other 
remedy  there  could  be  very  well.  We  must 
have  something  definite  to  start  with  to  go 
upon. 

1344.  Then  have  you  anything  to  say  as  to- 
the  present  responsibility  for  insufficient  bal- 
last— where  that  responsibility  rests — whether  on 
the  masters  or  not? — I  suppose,  primarily,  the 
master  of  a  ship  is  responsible  for  his  ship; 
but  the  master  of  a  ship  unfortunately  is  in  the 
hands  of  his  owners,  and  he  must  do  as  he  is^ 
told. 

1345.  Then  how  is  it  that  shipowners  are  not 
alive  to  the  necessity  of  having  sufficient  bal- 
last if  it  is  so  dangerous  to  their  property  and 
to  lives,  not  to  have  it? — I  cannot  say;  I  think 
they  are  very  unwise.  If  I  was  looking  at  it 
from  a  shipowner's  point  of  view,  I  should 
think  it  very  unwise  to  allow  my  ship  to  go  to 
sea  not  properly  ballasted. 

1346.  Yet 
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1  ^^1^'  J^*'/c^ording  to  your  experience,  they 
do  not  often  do  thatP-Yes,  I  have  not  the  least 
doubt  about  it. 

1347.  And  the  masters,  even  if  they  think  their 
ship  IS  too  light,  dare  not  take  more  ballast  on 
account  of  their  coming  into  collision  with  the 
owners,  is  that  it?— Yes,  that  is  my  idea;  that 
IS  my  opinion.  A  man  cannot  quarrel  with  his 
bread  and  butter. 

1348.  Why;  is  it  that  some  owners  are  so 
anxious  to  curtail  the  ballasting? — Well,  I  sup- 
po.se  it  is  a  matter  of  expense.. 

1349.  To  make  the  cargo  capacity  as  large  as 
possible.-'— Save  as  much  expense  as  possible 
taking  in  and  di.scharging  ballast. 

1350.  Do  you  think  that  the  Board  of  Trade 
Surveyors  ought  to  be  able,  on  account  of  the 
danger  of  these  ships  going  to  sea,  to  detain  them 

to  correct  the  evil  that  you  are  speaking  of  ? I 

cannot  see  how  a  Board  of  Trade  Surveyor  Very 
well  could  do  it.  You  see  he  must  have  some- 
thing to  go  upon.  It  is  a  very  serious  matter 
(it  would  be,  I  take  it)  for  a  Board  of  Trade 
Surveyor  to  pronounce  a  ship  unfit  to  go  to  sea  ; 
he  mu.st  give  a  good  cause  for  it ;  and  as  regards 
the  overloading  of  the  vessel,  of  course  he  Uaa 
the  Phmsoll  mark  which  he  can  go  by,  and  which 
directs  him ;  but  as  regards  a  light  ship,  he  ha.s 
nothing  to  start  from,  I  take  it.  It  would  be 
a  very  difficult  thing  for  a  Surveyor  to  pronounce 
a  ship  unfit  to  go  to  sea  from  want  of  ballast,  I 
think. 

1351.  We  hear  sometimes  of  the  screw  being 
too  much  out  of  the  water— he  sees  that.  Is  not 
that  a  thing  that  would  guide  him?— Yes;  I 
have  seen  that  constantly. 

1352.  Yes,  but  cannot  "the  Board  of  Trade  Sur- 
vevor  notice  that."— I  should  think  so. 

1353.  And  deal  with  that?— Well,  I  do  n(.t 
know  as  regards  a  ship  going  to  sea,  but  I  should 
think  so. 

1354.  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  he  does  not  do 
it? — I  do  not  think  so.  I  do  not  think  he  takes 
any  notice  of  a  ship  being  unseaworthy  from  want 
of  ballast ;  I  rather  think  not,  at  present. 

1355.  I  suppose  you  remember  the  time  before 
the  deep  load  line  was  made  into  law  ? — Yes,  I  do. 

1356.  You  have  seen  a  great  change  since 
then? — Yes,  there  is  no  doubt  about  that. 

1357.  At  a  great  inconvenience  to  shipowners, 
or  not? — ^TV^ell,  I  should  think  it  would  be  to  the 
profit  of  the  .shipowner  if  all  went  right. 

1358.  Profitable  ?— 1  should  think  the  insurers 
would  probably  be  the  more  direct  benefiters  by 
that.  ^ 

1359.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  were  here  in 
the  room  yesterday.     Perhaps  not? — No. 

1300.  We  had  suggestions  made  that  the  in- 
surers might  make  certain  conditions  as  to  the 
ballasting  of  ships  when  owners  come  to  them 
for  insurance,  and  make  the  premium  depend  a 
good  deal  upon  that.  What  do  you  say  to  that  ? 
Do  you  think  that  would  cure  the  evil?— That 
is  purely  a  financial  question,  I  think. 

1361.  But  finance  sometimes  rules  a  good 
many  things  and  cures  a  good  many  evils? — 
So  it  does.  I  dare  say  an  arrangement  of  that 
sort  might  be  made,  but  I  think  this  question  of 
light  load,  in  which  the  lives  of  sailors  and  pro- 
liprty  are  involved,  ougbt  to  rise  far  above  the 
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i--.ce  question.     I  have  not  considered  th. 

meant,  of  the  insurance  you  might  make  a  j^reat 

■  is  o^-  f  Jr  "^"^  "°*  ''"^'^  -  but  I  mean^h: 
18  one  of  the  suggestions  put  forward  ?-It   is 
qui^  possible.     1  should  think  so 

1303.  You  say  you  attended  the  International 
Maritme  Conference  at  Washington,  did  this 
?here    ""  ""^  there  ?-No,  not  when  I  w^ 

1364  What  was  it  there  ?-It  was  the  rule  of 
the  road  principally. 

■    ^f^' ^^^^  '■"^''  °^'  *^®  ™'^^'  ^^as  it ?— Yes,  that. 
IS  wnat  1  was  connected  with. 

1366.  you  did  not  go  into  the  question  of 
oad  lines  at  a^l,  either  deep  load  line  or  light 
oad  line  .-'-I  think  they  did,  but  not  during  the 

time  I  was  there.  I  think  the  Conference  did 
consider  that  afterwards ;  I  came  away  after  the 
rule  ot  the  road  question  was  settled. 

1367.  You  did  not  take  any  part,  or  hear  any 
discussion  even,  about  the  deep  load  lineP— Ko 
none.  '  ' 

1368.  Is  there  any  other  point  you  would  like- 
to  bring  before  us?— I  do  not  know  that  there 
IS,  my  Lord. 

1369.  Are  you  aware  of  one  point  that  we  have 
heard  something  about  once  or  twice,  as  to  tne 
practice  that  Jjrevail.s  very  -often  about  ships 
going  across  the  Atlantic  and  throwing  out  part 
of  their  ballast  when  they  are  in  the  middle  of 
the  Atlantic,  and  then  if  bad  weather  comes  on 

.  runnng  great  danger,  either  in  mid-Atlantic  or 
before  you  get  to  port  ?— I  think  there  have  been 
cases  of  that  kind.  I  knew  of  one  case  some 
years  ago— I  cannot  give  you  the  name  of  the 
siup  or  anything  about  it. 

1370.  You  do  not  know? — But  that  refers  to 
heavy  laden  ships — ships  too  heavily  laden,  I 
presume. 

1371.  No,  to  ballast,  in  order  to  get  the  hold 
perfectly  clear  ready  to  begin  to  load,  to  save  time 
in  loading  ;  that  is  what  I  mean.^ — No,  I  do  not 
think  I  have  ever  heard  of  a  case  Ike  that. 


Lord  Musherry. 

1372.  Do  you  know  that  it  is  rather  a  common 
practice  in  ships  coming  from  the  Continent  for 
cargo  (to  get  coal)  that  they  have  their  holds 
clean  swept  by  the  time  they  get  into  the  Bristol 
Channel  ? — I  have  no  doubt  they  consider  that  a 
matter  of  great  importance,  to  save  as  much  time 
as  possible. 

1373.  You  mentioned  a  number  of  these 
foreign  vessels  going  round  past  Holyhead  to 
load  with  coal  ? — ^Yes. 

1374.  Do  not  you  consider  that  they  are  a 
serious  danger  to  all  other  vessels  navigating  in 
the  same  vicinity  ? — No  doubt  they  are. 

1375.  When  they  are  unmanageable? — I 
should  think  so,  decidedly. 

1376.  And  the  mail  steamers  sometimes  must 
run  a  risk  from  these  unmanageable  ships? — A 
very  grreat  risk. 

1377.  They  do  run  a  ri.sk? — They  do  run  a 
risk. 

1378.  You  are  also,  I  believe,  captain  and 
chairman  of  the  lifeboat  committee  ?—Ye.s. 

1379.  And 
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1379.  And  your  men  sometimes  have  to  risk 
their  lives,  do  not  they,  to  go  out  to  rescue  men 
from  these  unmanageble  vessels? — ^Yea,  they 
do.  We  have  two  lifeboats  at  Holyhead — three 
altogether ;  we  have  one  at  a  little  place  called 
Portruffet,  about  two  miles  ofE.  In  Holyhead 
we  have  two,  a  steam  lifeboat  and  a  sailing  life- 
boat; and  sometimes  they  are  both  out  to- 
gether in  consequence  of  these  ships  which  get 
into  collision  with  one  another  in  the  bay  and 
when  riding  at  tlieir  anchors. 

1380.  At  considerable  risk  to  life? — ^Yes,  of 
course. 

Lord  Brassey. 

1381.  In  the  part  of  the  sea  which  comes 
under  your  more  immediate  observation,  have 
there  been  any  recent  cases  of  loss  of  life  from 
ships  being  insufficiently  ballasted? — ^No,  I  have 
not  heard  of  any  loss  of  life. 

1382.  You  mentioned  three  cases  of  foreign 
ships  that  had'  come  to  grief  from  insufficient 
ballasting — a  Dutch  ship,  a  German  ship,  and 
a  Spanish  ship? — Yes. 

1383.  Are  there  any  regulations  in  those 
countries  with  reference  to  the  light  load  line? 
— I  cannot  say.  I  should  imagine  not,  from 
what  I  have!  seen. 

1384.  There  are  no  regulations  for  dealing 
with  it.P — I  do  not  think  so.  I  cannot  say, 
positively,  of  course. 

1385.  But  so  far  as  you  know? — So  far  aa  I 
know,  yes. 

Lord  Inverclyde. 

1386.  I  want  to  clear  up  one  point.  Are 
you  giving  your  evidence  on  behalf  of  the  Dub- 
lin Steam  Packet  Company,  or  merely  express- 
ing your  own  opinion? — No,  it  is  quite  private 
evidence  that  I  am  giving. 

1387.  You  are  only  expressing  your  own 
opinion? — That  is  all.  I  have  the  permission 
of  my  company  to  come  here.  They  have  ex- 
pressed no  opinion,  and  I  have  received  no  in- 
structions from  them. 

1388.  With  regard  to  the  foreign  ships  you 
have  named,  suppose  we  had  the  light  load  line 
in  this  country,  what  difference  would  it  make 
to  these  foreign  ships? — Unless  the  foreign 
countries  adopted  the  light  load  line,  of  course, 
it  would  not  make  any  difference  to  them. 

1389.  At  present  they  have  not  adopted  any 
load  line  at  all — either  light  or  heavy-  Not 
that  I  am  aware  of. 

1390.  With  regard  to  these  ships  that  you 
say  within  the  last  year  you  saw  coming  into 
the  harbour  light,  were  any  of  them  in  such  a 
state  that  you  think  they  should  have  been  de- 
tained before  they  sailed? — I  think  they  should 
not  have  left  port  at  all  in  the  state  they  were 
in.  It  was  quite  clear  from  the  appearance  of 
the  vessels  that  they,  would  be  quite  unmanage- 
able in  the  Channel,  and  would  not  be  able  to 
do  anything  against  a  south-west  gale  of  wind. 
The  fact  of  their  coming  into  Holyhead  proves 
that.  They  come  in  there  for  shelter,  because 
they  cannot  do  anything  in  the  Channel. 

1391.  Then  you  consider  the  Board  of  Trade 
Surveyor  at  the  ports  of  departure  should  not 
have  allowed  them  to  go  to  sea? — I  am  afraid 
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not ;  but  I  do  not  see  what  he  could  do  in  the 
matter;   he  would  have  to  accept  the  responsi- 
bility, and  he  has  nothing  to  guide  him. 

1392.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  could  protest 
that  the  vessels  should  not  be  allowed  to  go  to- 
sea  under  conditions  that  would  endanger  Lfe ; 
but  you  do  not  know  of  any  case  where  life  has 
been  lost  on  account  of  this? — No,  I  have  no 
record  of  loss  of  life — at  all  events,  since  1863. 

Viscount  Ridley. 

1393.  Just  a  few  questions  about  your  own, 
experience  when  you  were  navigating  ships. 
Have  you  often,  owing  to  the  difficulty  as  you 
have  told  us  of  getting  things  otherwise  arranged,, 
had  to  go  to  sea  with  yoiu-  ship  in  a  condition 
which  you  felt  was  unsatisfactory  ? — ^No ;  I  have 
never  gone  to  sea  in  a  ship  that  I  considered  un- 
satisfactory. 

Lord  Shand. 

1394.  Have  you  ever  been  in  the  employment 
of  an'  owner  who  controlled  you  in  that  matter,, 
or  were  you  free  from  control? — Well,  I  have 
not  commanded  a  foreign  going  ship  now  since 
1860. 

1395.  When  you  were  on  board  was  your  dis- 
cretion controlled? — When  I  was  on  board  my 
owner  did  not  control  me  in  any  way  whatever. 
It  might  perhaps  have  been  for  this  reason :  that 
I  was  not  in  England. 

1396.  That  was  the  older  type  of  ship  also,  I 
suppose? — Yes,  the  older  type. 

1397.  Which  was  more  deeply  immersed, 
whether  in  ballast  or  without  it? — The  older 
type  of  ship  was  somewhat  different  to  the  pre- 
sent type  of  ship.  I  may  say  the  present  tj'pe 
of  ship  is  a  fuller-built  ship,  and  a  very  much 
larger  vessel.  You  get  a  very  large  steamer 
now.  Competition  is  so  great  you  see  that  ships 
must  be  built  as  big  as  they  can.  I  will  put  it 
in  that  way. 

1398.  With  much  less  hold  of  the  water? — 
Yes,  that  is  it ;  a  flatter  bottom. 

1399.  You  gave  us  instances  of  cases  that 
had  occurred  recently.  Are  these  instances  of 
what  has  occurred  in  other  years,  also  the- 
same  nvmiber,  or  were  they  worse  last  year  than 
usual? — I  do  not  think  so.  I  think  it  is  the 
usual  record  for  several  years — last  winter. 

1400.  You  mean,  that  would  apply  to  the- 
whole  of  the  years  you  have  been  in  the  sei^ice 
at  Holyhead  ? — I  take  that  as  an  average. 

1401.  As  was  noticed  by  Lord  Brassey,  you 
only  mentioned  three  foreign  ships  ;  what  about 
English  ships ;  are  there  a  larger  proportion  of 
offenders  in  the  case  of  foreign  ships  that  have 
come  in,  than  of  English  ships? — I  think  not. 
I  think  it  is  quite  an  accident  that  these  should 
be  foreign  ships. 

1402.  And  that  you  mentioned  them? — Yes. 

1403.  Your  evidence  would  apply  to  British 
ships  quite  as  well? — To  British  ships  quite  as 
well. 

1404.  And  I  suppose  even  in  larger  numbers 
than  foreign  ships  ? — No  doubt,  because  the  pro- 
portionate total  number  would  be  much  larger. 

1405.  Do  no  ships  come  to  load  in  your  port? 
— ^No,  it  s  not  a  commercial  port. 

140n    Iforely 
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l^iOU.  Merely  a  passing  port  which  they  go 
into  for  rest  and  shelter .? — Holyhead  is  a 
harbour  of  refuge  for  foreign,  ships. 

14(7.  So  that  vou  know  nothing  of  the  pi  act  ice 
of  ships  which  are  going  for  loading  throwing 
over  their  ballast  before  entering  in  order  to 
save  time  in  the  loading? — No,  nothing  what- 
ever. I  can  only  speak  of  what  I  have  seen  in 
Holyhead. 

1408.  Then,  when  you  were  saying  that  the 
owner  assume  so  much  control  over  the  master 
in  the  matter  of  ballast,  do  you  mean  that  that 
occurs,  in  your  opinion,  because  they  desire  to 
effect  economy? — I  think  so.     I  should  say  so 

1409.  For  the  purpose  (very  naturally  and 
properly,  perhaps)  of  saving  money  in  the  carry- 
ing on  of  their  business  ? — Yes. 

1410.  Then  you  were  asked  a  question  about 
foreigners  and  the  applying  of  rules  to  them? 
I  suppose  the  foreigners  have  no  such  rules  as  we 
have  ?  Do  you  think  there  should  be  any  diffi- 
culty in  the  Board  of  Trade  seeing  that  whatever 
rules  they  impose  shall  apply  to  foreign  ships 
when  in  theis  ports? — ^I  should  think  no  diffi- 
culty. I  should  suppose  they  would  adopt  what- 
ever rules  the  Board  of  Trade  make  upon  the 
subject. 

1411.  And  that  if  rules  are  applied  to  British 
ehips  the  same  shall  Be  made  applicable  to  foreign 
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ships  that  come  to  our  ports  ? — I  should  think  so 
Yes. 

1412.  You  said  that  an  inquiry  takes  place  into 
some  of  these  events.  Are  these  cases  in  which 
a  Board  of  Trade  Inquiry  took  place  ? — I  do  not 
think  there  has  been  a  Board  of  Trade  Inquiry 
upon  any  of  the  cases  that  I  have  quoted. 

1413.  Then,  in  short,  a  Board  of  Trade  In- 
quiry does  not  occur  unless  there  happens  to  be 
a  very  serious  calamity,  I  suppose  ? — No. 

1414.  In  the  cases  of  damage  that  you  have 
been  speaking  of,  which  are  so  numerous,  there 
was  no  Board  of  Trade  Inquiry,  I  suppose? — No. 
No  doubt  there  has  been  a  siurvey — ^the  ships  have 
been  surveyed.  I  do  not  suppose  they  would  be 
allowed  to  proceed  to  sea  unless  they  were  passed 
by  the  surveyor  after  an  accident  of  that  kind, 
but  I  do  not  think  any  Board  of  Trade  Inquiry 
has  been  held  in  any  of  those  cases. 

Lord  Musleerry. 

1415.  Do  not  vessels  call  into  Holyhead  for 
orders  ? — Oh,  yes,  they  do. 

1416.  That  would  account  for  a  good  number 
of  that  hundred  beyond  the  seventy — the  thirty — 
a  good  many  of  those  vessels  might  have  been  in 
for  orders  ? — Yes.  I  do  not  think  many  of  them 
call  for  orders. 

1417.  But  some  do  ? — Some  do,  I  know. 


The  witness  is  directed  to  withdraw. 


Mr.  HERBERT  ROWELL  is  called  in ;  and  Examined,  as  follows : 


Chai'nnan. 

1418.  You  are  a  naval  architect? — Yes,  my 
Lord. 

1419.  And  connected  with  the  building  of  a 
good  many  merchant  ships  ? — Yes. 

1420.  Tramps  and  others — what  are  called 
"  tramps  "  ? — We  are  engaged  more  in  building 
rather  a  higher  class  ot  ship  running  in  the 
Australian  trade,  and  the  American  trade  also. 

1421.  But  you  wish  to  bring  before  us  certain 
points  with  regard  to  the  alteration  in  modern 
ships  from  the  older  ones,  and  consequently  the 
greater  difficulty  in  navigation  ? — Yes.  I  have 
prepared  .several  diagrams  which  i  would  like  to 
Dring  before  you,  the  first  of  which  shows  the 
gradual  increase  of  beam  in  relation  to  length  in 
ships  of  about  350  feet  in  length.  This  diagram 
extends  over  a  period  of  about  22  years,  begin- 
ning at  1880  and  ending  at  1902.  Incidentally 
the  diagram  shows  that  the  principal  steps  in 
the  increase  of  beam  to  length  take  place  during 
the  times  of  depression,  and  shows  that  they  are 
rendered  necessary,  or  that  they  are  caused,  by 
efforts  on  the  part  of  both  shipbuilder  and 
shipowner  to  produce  a  more  economical 
ve.ssel.  Another  diagram  which  I  lay  on  the 
table  shows  the  gradual  increase  in  the 
fulness  of  the  form  of  the  ves.sel  over  the  same 
period  of  years,  and  combines  the  effect  of 
that  with  the  increase  of  beam.  Another 
diagram  which  I  have  prepared  here  shows  the 
effect   of    those    two    points   to   which   I   have 


Chairman — continued. 

already  referred  on  the  ends  of  the  ship,  which 
usually  suffer  most  in  the  case  of  light  steam- 
ing. Another  diagram  shows  the  development 
of  length,  principally  in  boats  trading  across  the 
Atlantic,  and  shows  how  in  the  case  of  one 
company  the  requirements  of  the  trade  with  a 
view  to  economical  steaming  has  caused  them 
gradually  to  evolve  two  types  of  ship,  one  of 
which  is  used  for  ports  where  the  size  is  not 
limited,  and  the  other  where  the  size  is  limited. 
That  extends  over  the  same  period.  The  length 
I  need  hardly  say  also,  of  course,  is  a  very 
important  point  in  the  nxatter  of  damage  to  the 
ends  of  ships  when  navigating,  especially  light. 

1422.  Are  you  speaking  now  or  all  classes  of 
ships,  includmg  liners,  or  not  ? — I  have  not 
included  the  fastest  liners  but  I  have  included 
boats  which  are  known  as  intermediate,  boats 
steaming  perhaps  15  knots  and  running  up  to  a 
length  of  nearly  600  feet. 

1423.  That  is  more  than  what  are  generally 
called  "  tramps ''  of  course  ? — Well,  I  generally 
associate  the  word  "  tramp  "  with  a  boat  steam- 
ing about  nine  knots  with  about  08  co-efficient 
or  something  of  that  sort,  a  boat  which  is  built 
with  the  object  of  getting  a  maximum  dead 
weight  at  a  minimum  price  per  ton. 

Lord  Sliand. 

1424.  Then  your  evidence  extends  beyond 
tramp,  I  understand  ? — Yes. 

1425     Those  you  have  given  us  ? — Yes. 

1426.  Now 


so 
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Chairman. 

1426.  Now  will  you  go  on  with  what  you  wish 
to  say  ? — Another  diagnini,  which  is  really  what 
I  am  leading  up  to  with  the  former  ones,  shows 
the  variation  in  the  ratio  of  light  draught  when 
the  ship  is  in  ballast  trim  to  the  loaded  draught, 
shomng  how,  during  the  later  years,  there  nas 
been  a  tendency  to  build  ships  of  the  type  which 
had  a  very  much  less  grip  ot  the  water  when  in 
ballast.  I  have  also  prepared  a  sheet  dealing 
with  the  ratio  of  a  vessel  with  her  ballast  tanks 
filled,  and  her  permanent  bunkers  half  filled. 
It  shows  the  ratio  that  the  draught  of  a  vessel 
in  that  condition  would  bear  to  the  free  board 
of  the  vessel,  in  order  to  show  whether  wo  had 
got  any  basis  for  making,  or  any  qualification  for 
making,  the  minimum  free  board  some  ratio  of 
the  minimum  draught.  The  result  of  the  cal- 
culations which  I  have  made,  shows  that  in  the 
case  of  a  vessel  of  about  065  co-efficient  (that  is 
really  a  vessel  of  the  form  which  used  to  be 
fairly  general  some  time  ago),  her  ratio  of  draft 
with  ballast  and  half  bunkers  would  be  about  two- 
and-a-half  times  the  winter  free-board,  calculating 
the  winter  free-board  without  any  allowance  for 
erections  and  sheer.  In  the  case  of  more  modern 
ships,  that  ratio  would  only  be  one-and-a-half  in 
the  case  of  a  boat  of  077  co-efficient,  or  0"76  co- 
efficient (approximately  one-and-a-half),  and  the 
additional  oallast  which  it  would  be  necessary  to 
put  into  the  modern  ship  to  get  her  down  to  the 
same  draught,  and  to  give  her  the  same  grip  of 
of  the  water  as  the  older  type  of  ship  had,  would 
be  nearly  double — varying,  of  course,  according 
to  the  type  of  ship — -but  from  something  less  to 
something  more  tnan  double  the  ballast  which 
these  ships  can  carry  in  their  double  bottom. 

1427.  I  understand  what  you  are  saying  is  that 
in  your  opinion  the  type  ol  modern  ship  as 
against  the  type  of  old  ship  requires  more  care 
and  more  ballast  than  ships  built  in  old  days  ?— 
Yes — the  older  type  of  snip  with  the  ordinary 
double  bottom.  In  dealing  with  this  older 
type  of  ship — the  finer  ship — I  made  diagrams 
of  one  or  two  different  sizes  to  see  how  at 
their  draught  in  their  ballast  condition  they 
would  trim  on  the  crest  of  a  wave  of  their 
own  length,  and  I  fonnd  that  if  they  were  trimm- 
ing one  foot  in  a  hundred  feet  of  length  by 
the  stern  (which  is  a  fairly  reasonable  basis)  the 
blades  of  the  propeller  below  the  boss  would  be 
immersed.  In  tlie  case  of  a  modem  ship  that 
would  not  be  so. 

Lord  Muskerry. 

1428.  Below  the  boss  or  above  the  boss,  do  you 
mean  ? — Below  the  boss. 

1429.  You  said  below  ? — The  blades  below  the 
boss  would  be  immersed.  I  do  not  put  that  for- 
ward as  a  necessary  condition  for  safe  navigation, ' 
but  as  a  basis  of  comparison,  because  as  long  as 
the  blades  below  the  boss  were  immersed  I  do 
not  think — although  the  speed  of  the  revolutions 
would  accelerate — there  would  be  any  racing. 

1430.  Below  the  boss  ? — Below  the  boss— the 
blades  below  the  boss. 

1431.  I  do  not  understand.  Do  you  mean 
that  all  the  upper  part  of  the  propeller  would  not 
be  immersed  ? — Yes,  in  case  oi  a  boat  on  the 
wave. 

1432.  On  the   wave.? — Yes,  certainly   on  the 


Lord  Mu»lcerry — continued. 

wave,  because,  of  course,  that  is  the  conditicm 
under  whicli  the  racing  takes  place.  This 
diagram  shows  that  willi  a  boat  of  ordinary 
fulness  the  immersion  would  be  about  three  feet 
less,  and  a  boat  with  al)Out  006  or  065  co- 
efficient would  have  an  immersion,  with  a  pro- 
peller of  say  15  feet  diameter,  of  between  rive 
and  six  £eet,.and  a  boat  of  about  078  or  of  08 
co-efficient  of  displacement  with  her  double 
bottom  full  and  half  bunkers  full  would  only 
have  two  feet  of  the  lower  tip  of  the  blade  of  the 
propeller  in  the  water.  Of  course  what  I  wanted 
to  work  up  to  was  that  with  the  circumstances  of 
boats  in  the  past  this  question  may  hnve  been 
unnecessary,  but  it  does  not  follow  that  because 
of  that,  at  present  it  is.  I  think  something 
might  be  done  in  the  way  of  making  up  light 
load  tables  on  the  same  basis  as  free  board 
tables  ;  and  I  think  the  figures  that  I  have  here, 
although  they  are  only  seven  typo  ships,  which 
I  have  selected,  seem  to  indicate  that  in  order 
to  bring  a  modern  ship  down  to  about  the  same 
draught  as  a  ship  of  say  18  or  20  years  ago,  the 
amount  of  extra  weight  that  would  have  to  be 
added  would  be  such  that  the  resulting  draft 
would  bear  some  sort  of  relation  to  the 
winter  free  board,  without  erections  and  without 
sheer.  To  get  really  reliable  data  to  make  tables 
would  require  an  enormous  amount  of  work, 
■  which  of  course  I  could  not  undertake. 

UoAKi-tv,  Chairman. 

1433.  Can    you     give    any    evidence    as    to 
whether  a  change  has  taken  place  in  the  quantity , 
of  ballast  used  by  owners  ? — Yes,  that  certainly 
is  so. 

1434.  They  have  increased  it  of  their  own 
accord,  have  they  ? — They  have  increased  it ;  and 
the  necessity  for  additional  ballast  is  shown  by 
the  different  suggestions  which  are  made  and  for 
which  patents  are  taken  out  from  time  to  time 
for  increasing  the  amount  of  the  ballast.  I  do  not 
wi.sh  to  go  into  this  in  detail,  but  I  have  made  a 
sheet  which  I  have  here  of  eight  different  ways 
of  increasing  the  water  ballast  carried  by  a  ship 
above  what  is  carried  in  a  double  bottom. 

1435.  That  has  been  adopted  by  a  great  many 
owners  ? — Yes. 

1436.  Of  course  it  is  a  very  interesting  point 
you  have  raised,  and  it  may  bear  upon  what  has 
to  be  done  if  any  rules  are  to  be  laid  down ;  but 
wo  want  very  much  to  know  whether  there  has 
been,  in  consequence  of  change  in  the  ships, 
serious  loss  of  fife  and  property,  and  you  have 
no  figures  to  give  us  to  snow,  that,  as  I  under- 
stand you  ? — No,  I  have  no  figures  to  show  that. 

1437..  And  you  caimot  of  your  own  knowledge 
say  whether  owners  liavo  neglected  to  make 
these  improvements  and  changes  which  are 
necessary   in    consequence  of    having    modern 


-Yes,  I 


can 


ships  instead  of  the  old  ou^s  ?- 
that.         • 

1438.  What  do  you  say  about  that  ? — I  say  we 
see  that,  from  the  enquiries  we  get  for  ships  and 
the  occasional  enquiries  we  get  tvs  to  the  2)rice  of 
fitting  a  deep  tank  ;  and  the  owner  considers 
very  much  whether  the  extra  ballast  will  cost 
him  so  much  a  ton,  and  if  he  cannot  get  it  done 
for  half-a-crown  less,  he  perhaps  decides  not  to 
fit  it. 

1439.  You  are  consulted  as  an  architect  as  to 

how 
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how  the  increased  ballast   should    be  given   to 
these  ships  ? — Yes. 

1440.  And  you  have  devised,  as  you  show  us, 
various  plans  for  doing  it — principally  water,  is 
it  ? — I  have  not  "  devised  "  these.  These  are 
methods  which  have  been  devised  by  people 
interested  in  ship  building. 

1441.  Principally  in  water  ballast  ? — Yes, 
these  are  all  water  ballast. 

1442.  Have  you  anything  further  you  want  to 
tell  us  ? — No,  I  think  not.  Bearing  on  the 
question  of  loss  of  life,  of  course  we  see  ships 
pass  our  yard  going  up  and  down. 

1443.  Where  is  your  yard  ? — On  the  Tyne  ; 
and  we  sometimes  see  them  going  down — really 
taking  charge  of  the  whole  river,  going  out  while 
in  ballast. 

1444.  Have  you  any  figures  about  that  ?-^ 
No. 

1445.  But  you  often  notice  that  ? — -Yes. 

1446.  It  is  of  interest  to  you  of  course,  as  an 
architect  to  see  what  is  happening  ? — Yes  ;  and 
we  have  also  a  ferry  of  our  o\vti  which  we  run  on 
the  river,  and  that  sometimes  suffers  damage 
from  these  boats  which  are  so  light  that  they 
cannot  steer. 

1447.  In  your  opinion  a  great  many  do  run 
in  that  state  ? — Yes. 

1448.  Are  they  the  modem  or  the  old  type  of 
ship  ? — The  modem.  Of  course  the  older  type 
would  steer.  I  have  two  or  three  models  here 
(I  do  not  Mrish  to  take  up  your  time,  my  Lord, 
unnecessarily,  but  I  can  leave  them  if  anyone 
cares  to  look  at  them  afterwards)  that  show  the 
difference  that  the  co-efficient  of  displacement 
makes  to  the  grip  of  the  water  by  the  ship. 

1449.  I  suppose  you  would  agree'  (I  do  not 
know  whether  you  do)  Avith  what  a  good  many 
witnesses  have  said  :  that  of  course  if  the  ship 
is  under-ballasted  it  is  dangerous  to  the  ma- 
chinery ;  of  course,  the  machinery  suffers  ? — 
Undoubtedly ;  and  the  structure  of  the  ship  for- 
ward to  a  greater  extent  than  I  think  is 
generally  recognised. 

1450.  As  a  naval  architect,  do  you  often  get 
cases  of  that  sort  brought  to  your  knowledge  ? — 
Yes,  we  are  dock  owners  as  well,  and  get  ships 
to  repair  sometimes. 

1451.  With  regard  to  shafts,  I  think  we  had 
evidence  yesterday  that  that  has  been  altered 
under  conditions  issued  by  Lloyds? — Lloyds 
have  increased  their  shafting,  but  whether  they 
have  done  so  sufficiently  or  not  is  an  open 
question. 

Lord  Shand. 

1452.  So  far  as  I  quite  understand,  you  have 
not  suggested  a  remedy  for  the  present  evils. 
What  is  the  remedy  that  occurs  to  you  as  the 
right  way  of  putting  these  vessels  right  ? — I  do 
not  think  the  ships  ought  to  be  allowed  to  pro- 
ceed to  sea  unless  they  have  a  certain  draught ; 
the  exact  amount,  as  I  say,  would  require  a  great 
deal  of  research  to  fix  definitely  what  it  should 
be,  but  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  imnossible ; 
I  think  it  would  only  be  a  question  of  the 
amount  of  laVjour. 

1453.  Are  you  pointing  at  all  to  the  load  line, 
or  are  you  rather  pointing  at  some  rules  about 
ballasting   when    you    make    that   remark  ? — I 
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Lord  Shand — continued, 
think  a  load  line  should  be  fixed,  and  I  think  in 
order  to  encourage  owners  to  increase  the 
amount  of  ballast  that  the  ship  can  carry  that 
some  consideration  should  be  shown  in  the 
tonnage  measurement  in  the  case  of  deep  tanks 
and  other  similar  arrangements. 

1454.  Must  that  be  enforced  in  your  view  by 
a  load  Une,  or  not  ? — What  I  am  pointing  at  is. 
this — I  want  to  know  whether  the  load  line  is 
to  be  required,  or  whether  the  Board  of  Trade 
regulation  as  to  ballast  might  be  sufficient,  or 
what  you  think  might  be  the  right  remedy  ? — 
I  think  the  only  way  the  thing  can  be  satis- 
factorily applied  in  the  case  of  all  ships  is  to  fix  a 
light  load  line,  because  regulations  aboiat  ballast- 
ing would  practically  lay  a  considerable  proportion 
of  the  merchant  fleet  which  has  been  built  during 
the  last  five  or  six  years  idle  until  it  was  carried 
out. 

1455.  Then  would  the  light  load  line  be 
required  to  be  combined  with  regulations  in 
regard  to  ballast  or  not  ? — No. 

1456.  The  light  load  line  would  serve  the 
purpose  without  regulations  as  to  that  ? — Yes. 

1457.  You  do  not  think  that  the  matter  could 
be  done  by  regulations  in  regard  to  ballast  alone  ?' 
I  think  it  would  be  impracticable. 

Viscount  Ridley. 

1458.  With  regard  to  the  fixing  of  a  light 
load  line,  such  as  you  think  is  almost  necessary 
to  secure  safety,  I  understand  you  to  say  that 
practically,  if  no  compan.sation  or  equivalent- 
were  given  to  the  ship  o>vners,  that  would  lay  a. 
great  many  more  ships  idle  and  seriously  damage 
the  merchant  shipping  trade  ? — What  I  meant, 
was  that  if  legislation  was  carried  through  with 
a  view  to  increasing  the  water  ballast  a  great 
many  of  the  ships  that  have  been  built  during 
the  last  five  or  six  years  would  have  to  be  laid 
up  to  have  these  tanks  fitted ;  and  that  would 
seriously  cripple  the  supplies  to  the  country; 
there  is  no  doubt  about  that. 

1459.  Assuming  it  is  proved  that  there  is  not 
only  loss  of  property,  but  loss  of  life  in  conse- 
quence of  ships  insufficiently  ballasted  going  to 
sea,  do  not  you  hold  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the^ 
owner  to  see  that  the  ship  is  safe  ? — Certainly,  it 
is  the  duty  of  the  owner. 

1460.  Do  you  think  that  could  not  be  done 
without  unreasonably  hampering  him  ? — I  think 
in  many  instances  the  owner  is  not  capable  of 
forming  an  opinion  upon  the  subject. 

1461.  I  want  to  come  to  this :  You  say  in 
order  to  induce  the  owner  to  do  that  which  every 
good  owner  would  do  if  he  knew  his  business,  the 
tonnage  is  to  be  reduced,  which  means  that  all 
the  harbours  are  to  get  less  dues  for  the  same- 
amount  of  traffic  carried  ? — Yes,  they  would  get  less. 

1462.  That  is  to  say.  the  harbour  and  dock 
authorities  are  to  pay  practically,  in  their  falling 
off  receipts,  for  enabling  the  bad  owner — I 
will  not  call  him  the  "  bad  owner,"  but  the  ill- 
instructed  owner — to  do  that  which  really  a  well 
equipped  service  does  already  ? — I  think  the  fall- 
ing ofi  in  the  receipts  would  not  be  appreciable 
because  it  would  come  in  principally  with  new 
ships.  I  think  it  would  be  a  small  price  to  pay 
for  the  advantage. 

1463.  I  was  only  asking  the  question,  because 
L  I  understood 
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I  understood  you  to  say  that  that  would  be  a 

E roper  way  to  legislate  in  favour  of  a  light  load 
ne  ? — Yes ;  I  think  it  would  be  a  wise  way  of 
doing  it. 

1464.  Is  there  any  light  load  line  now,  or  any 
regulation  equivalent  to  it  in  any  foreign 
country  ? — Not  that  I  know  of 

1465.  What  is  the  practice  (I  do  not  know, 
and  I  am  perhaps  asking  an  ignorant  question) 
as  regards  foreign  ships  in  regard  to  tne  deep 
load  line —  the  Plimsoll  line  ?  We  have  no  juris- 
diction over  foreign  ships  ? — No,  we  ought  to 
have ;  they  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  come  to 
our  ports  without. 

1466.  There  is  no  enforcement  of  the  deep 
load  line  in  the  case  of  foreign  ships  in  our  ports, 
is  there  ? — 1  believe  the  surveyors  do  interfere  if 
they  think  a  ship  is  unreasonably  deep,  and  they 
think  she  is  dangerous. 

1467.  Of  course  there  is  no  deep  load  line  on 
any  foreign  ship  leaving  our  ports  ? — Oh  yes, 
sometimes  there  is  In  foreign  ships  we  build — 
the  foreign  owners  often  ask  us  to  put  Lloyds' 
line  on. 

1468.  It  is  not  compulsory? — No«  it  is  not 
compulsory. 

1469.  We  cannot,  with  our  law,  make  them  do 
it  ? — No,  we  connot  make  them  do  it. 

1470.  It  is  in  the  exercise  of  their  own  judg- 
ment and  for  the  safety  of  their  o^vn  ships  that 
they  do  in  many  cases  have  the  load  line 
marked  ? — Yes. 

Lord  Brassey. 

1474.  The  classes  of  ships  with  which  you  are 
chiefly  acquainted  are  a  large  class  of  vessel  I 
presume  —  vessels  in  the  over-sea  trade  ? — I 
think  the  principal  feature  of  the  ships  we  build 
is  their  variety ;  we  have  just  just  finished  a 
tramp  of  08  co  efficient,  304  feet  long;  the  ship 
before  that  Avas  a  boat  360  feet  long,  075  co- 
efficient ;  and  just  before  that  we  built  a  boat 
600  feet  long — a  twin  screw  Atlantic  boat. 

1472.  They  may  be  all  characterised  in  a 
general  broad  way  as  large  vessels — ^vessels  of 
some  size — for  the  over-seat  rades? — Yes;  we 
have  built  very  little  under  300  feet  of  recent 
years  except  for  the  Caspian  Sea. 

1473.  When  we  look  to  the  Return  of  casual- 
ties in  shipping — turn  over  any  page  and  look 
down  the  list — the  eye  at  once  catches  a  very 
considerable  number  of  vessels  of  quite  small 
tonnage.  On  any  given  page  there  are  quite  a 
number  of  a  hundred  tons ;  now  how  would  you 
deal  with  that  class  of  vessel.  Would  you  pro- 
pose that  there  should  be  a  fixed  load  line  in 
the  case  of  those  small  craft  ? — Yes ;  I  would  not 
make  the  size  a  question  in  it. 

1474.  Though  entirely  employed  on  coast- 
wise voyages  and  probably  manned  by  a  crew 
who  would  be  more  or  less  part  owniers  and  very 
intimately  acquainted  with  the  behaviour  of  their 
ship  in  all  sorts  of  weather,  you  would  still  think 

•  it  desirable  in  the  case  of  those  small  vessels  to 
insist  upon  the  light  load  line  ? — Yes,  ju.st  as  the 
deep  load  line  tables  recognise  the  trade,  so  I 
would  recognise  the  trade  in  the  other  case,  the 
coasting  trade. 


Lord  Muskerry. 

1475.  Arising  out  of  a  question  that  Lord 
Ridlev  asked  you,  do  vou  mean  that  if  the 
Board  of  Trade  brought  forward  any  regulations 
stating  that  they  must  put  a  certain  class  on 
the  vessel,  or  ballast  in  a  certain  way,  then  it 
would  lay  up  a  great  number  of  the  ships  to 
have  this  done ;  but  that  on  the  other  hand,  if 
a  light  load  line,  such  as  is  proposed,  was 
brought  out,  it  would  not  lay  these  ships  up, 
because  they  could  ballast  in  any  way  they 
liked  ?— Yes. 

1476.  As  long  as  they  secured  immersion ;  is 
that  the  case  ? — Yes. 

Chairman. 

1477.  It  is  important  to  be  quite  clear  upon 
that.  You  consider  that  if  a  light  load  line  was 
introduced,  it  would  bear  less  hardly  on  ship- 
owners than  regulations  as  to  increasing  ballast, 
water  balList,  and  so  on  ? — Decidedly. 

1478.  In  the  one  case  you  do  not  think  it 
would  be  any  very  serious  inconvenience  or  tax 
on  the  shipowner  ? — Yes,  I  think  it  would  be.  I 
think  any  regulations  would. 

1479.  Yes,  "  regulations  "  ? — Any  regulation  of 
this  sort. 

1480.  Any  regulations,  even  the  light  load  line 
Avould  be,  you  think  ? — Yes,  any  regulation. 

1481.  I  understood  your  answer  which  Lord 
Muskerry  has  somewhat  cleared  up  (in  answer 
to  Lortl  fehand  I  think  it  was  originallv)  stated 
to  be  that  regulations  bv  the  Board  of  'Trade  for 
loading  the  ship  would  be  more  onerous  in  their 
application  to  shipowners  than  a  light  load  line  ? 
— Yes,  that  is  so. 

1482.  But  that  you  did  not  think  that  the 
light  load  line  would  be  a  very  easy  matter  for  the 
shipoAvners  ? — Oh,  no;  1  think  it  would  cause  ex- 
pense and  inconvenience  to  shipowners  just  as 
the  deep  load  line  did. 

1483.  Have  you  ever  studied  that  ? — It  depends 
so  much  upon  the  particular  ship.  In  some  ships 
it  might  be  done  at  comparatively  small  expendi- 
ture ;  in  others  it  might  mean  structural  altera- 
tions which  would  be  considerable  if  the  ships 
were  to  be  fitted  with  water  ballast.  • 

1484.  Can  you  differentiate  between  different 
classes^what  class  would  be  easily  done  and 
what  class  would  not  ? — Well,  the  boat  I  describe 
as  the  regular  tramp  would  be  the  one  that  it 
would  be  the  most  difficult  to  deal  with. 

1485.  Those  are  small  vessels,  are  they  ? — Yes, 
a  boat  of  250  feet  or  350  feet  long  with  as  few 
bulkheads  and  as  small  a  number  of  decks  as  the 
classification  societies  will  allow. 

1486.  And  the  smaller  ships  still  to  which 
Loi'd  Brassey  referred  just  now  ? — I  do  not 
think  the  difficulties  would  be  so  gi'cat  in  regard 
to  them. 

1487.  In  what  ships  would  it  be  easy  to  adopt 
the  light  load  line — or  comparatively  easy  I 
will  say  ? — I  am  speaking  just  now  of  the  diffi- 
culty of  adopting  regulations  as  to  additional 
water  ballast. 

1488.  I  know  that  quite  well,  but  I  was  turning 
to  the  other  j^oint ;  it  might  involve  that  too ; 
but  1  was  turning  to  the  light  load  lino, — suppos- 
ing that  we  applied  that  to  the  class  of  vessel 
which  could  most  easily  and  at  least  expense 
adopt  it  ? — Merely  the  light  load  line  ? 

1489.  Yes? 
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Chairman — continued. 

1489.  Yes  ?— I  think  there  would  be  very  little 
difl'eraiice, — all  the  fuller  ships,  the  more  modern 
ships. 

1490.  I  asked  what  class  of  ships.  Would  you 
say  the  larger  ships,  or  how  would  you  describe 
them  ? — The  fuller  ships. 

1491.  You  were  saying  just  now  there  were 
different  classes  of  ships,  and  that  it  would  be 
easier  to  adopt  the  li^ht  load  line  in  the  one  case 
than  ia  the  other.  I  want  to  know  which  class 
you  think  would  adopt  it  most  easily  ? — I  think 
the  boats  running  across  the  Atlantic — the  boats 
we  call  "  intermediate  boats  " — would  be  able  to 
deal  with  it  most  easily. 

1492.  And  that  it  would  be  as  difficult  with 
the  smaller  ones  as  with  the  medium  sized  ones  ? 
—Yes. 

1493.  Then  again  I  understood  you  to  say 
there  would  not  be  much  difficulty  with  the 
smaller  ones  to  which  Lord  Brassey  referred  ?— 
It  is  relatively  easy  to  get  the  amoimts  of  ballast 
required  for  boats  like  that. 

1494.  Is  there  anything  else  you  wish  to  say 
to  the  Committee  ? — No,  I  think  not. 

Lord  Shand. 

1495.  In  that  last  case  you  would  have  to  have 
solid  ballast  and  that  would  increase  the  owner's 
expense,  while  in  the  case  of  a  fixed  light  load 
line  it  would  be  optional  to  the  owner  to  put  on 
board  either  solid  ballast  or  water  ballast  ? — Yes. 

Lord  Muskerry. 

1496.  You  have  models  here  I  think  ? — Yes. 
(The  Mcxlels  are  produced.)  That  is  the  bow 
of  the  modem  tramp,  and  that  is  the  line  where 
she  would  cut  the  water  if  on  a  wave  of  her  o^vn 


Lord  Muskerry — continued. 

length.     That  is  where   she   would  float  in  still 
water.     This  is  cut  off  at  the  load  line. 

Chairman. 

1497.  At  the  deep  load  line? — At  the  deep 
load  line.  That  wedge  there  is  added  simply  to 
show  the  extremes  that  builders  and  owners  have 
gone  to.  If  you  imagine  this  to  be  the  centre 
line  of  the  ship  that  represents  the  bow  of  a 
boat  we  have  built— with  that  additional  wedge 
on,  this  is  the  centre  line,  and  represents  the 
same  sort  of  boat  seven  feet  wider,  which  is  a  pro- 
portion which  has  been  applied  on  the  north- 
east coast. ,  This  is  the  model  ofa  boat  within  five 
feet  of  the  same  length  and  of  very  much  finer 
form.  That  boat  would  have  an  enormous  grip 
of  the  water  and  in  steering  be  much  more  man- 
ageable than  the  other  one  Avould ;  and  I  have 
some  here  that  are  finer  still.  This  is  a  boat  320 
feet  long  by  36  feet  4  inches  deep. 

1498.  What  is  the  line  on  that  model  ?— This 
line  is  the  boat  floating  in  still  water.  This  is 
another  boat  25  feet  longer  and  nine  feet  wider 
than  it. 

Lord  Brassey. 

1499.  But  that  finer  form  is  less  adapted  for 
cargo  ? — That  is  less  adapted  for  cargo,  and  con- 
sequently it  takes  less  ballast  to  pvit  her  down. 

Lord  Muskerry. 

1500.  But  she  is  a  much  stronger  boat  ? — She 
is  a  boat  which  is  much  less  liable  to  damage 
herself  underneath  by  the  pounding  of  the  waves. 

Lord  Inverclyde. 

1501  But  not  necessarily  a  stronger  boat  as. 
far  as  length  goes  ? — No,  but  by  form. 


The  witness  is  directed  to  withdraw. 


Captain  WILLIAM  ERSKINE  is  called  in  ;  and  Examined,  as  follows 


Chairman. 

1502.  Will  you  tell  us  what  profession  you 
have  followed  ? — Seaman. 

1503.  Have  you  been  a  master  in  a  merchant 
vessel  ? — Twenty-nine  years. 

1504.  Twenty-nine  years  as  master  ? — Yes. 

1505.  In  what  trade  ? — I  have  been  in  all 
trades  except  the  Baltic,  the  Indian  and  China 
principally. 

1506.  Are  you  a  master  still  ? — No,  I  am  a 
nautical  as.sessor. 

1567.  You  have  given  up  going  to  sea  ? — Ten 
years  ago. 

1508.  Then  what  are  you  now  ? — I  am  a 
Nautical  Assessor  for  the  Home  Office  on  Board 
of  Trade  inquiries. 

1509.  Where  do  you  generally  hold  inquiries  ? 
Do  you  go  all  over  the  country  ? — All  over  the 
country. 

1510.  You  move  about  as  necessary  ? — As  I 
get  orders  from  the  Home  Office. 

1511.  Now  what  is  the  evidence  that  you 
would  like  to  lay  before  the  Committee  ?— I 
should  like  to  explain  about  sailing  ships  in  the 
gjSt  place. 

(0.3.) 


Chairman — continued. 

1512.  Very  well  ? — As  regards  sailing  ships  on 
a  long  sea  voyage  at  the  present  time,  I  do  not 
think  that  they  are  very  much  under  ballasted, 
if  any,  and  I  do  not  attribute  the  loss  of  these 
vessels  to  the  under  ballasting  ;  I  mean  to  say 
that  they  are  improperly  ballasted,  because  there 
is  no  provision  made  in  these  vessels  for 
securing  the  ballast  from  shifting.  I  will  take  a 
vessel,  say,  from  1,500  to  2,000  tons  register  ;  she 
will  havea  main  hatch  say  16feet  in  length ;  down 
in  the  lower  hold  there  are  no  stanchions  there ; 
there  are  what  are  called  quarter  stanchions ;  but 
I  do  not  consider  that  they  are  appropriate  for 
rationally  securing  the  shifting  boards — that  is, 
planks  I  mean  when  I  say  shifting  boards, — not 
boards,  but  planks  two  or  three  inches  in  thick- 
ness, accordmg  to  the  size  of  the  ship. 

1513.  You  consider  that  these  shifting  boards 
are  not  sufficient  now  ;  is  that  it ;  or  that  they 
are  not  properly  placed ;  or  what  is  it  you  do 
mean  ? — I  will  go  further  on  and  explain  what  I 
mean  about  the  shifting  board.  The  bulk  of  the 
ballast  is  usually  right  in  the  main  hatch  lower 
hold  where  it  is  easiest  tumbled  down.     Then 
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Chairman — continaed. 
abaft  the  main  hatch  in  most  modern  ships  (and 
old  ones  too,  as  far  as  that  goes,  except  wood) 
they  extend  to  the  main  mast.  Then  after 
the  main  mast  there  comes  the  pump  well 
casing.  Then  abaft  that  there  are  tanks  running 
along  the  keel  longitudinally,  and  they  are 
generally,  in  a  vessel  of  the  dimensions  I  men- 
tion, about  11  to  12  feet.  These  which  I 
mention  last  of  all  makes  the  ballast  on  each 
side  of  them  perfectly  secure,  acting  as  shifting 
boards.  Then  what  I  say  is  not  proper  is  this, 
that  there  should  be  on  the  lower  coamings  (that 
is  in  the  'tween  decks]  portable  beams. 

1514.  Transverse  beams  ? — Portable  beams. 

1515.  I  see  you  use  the  word  "transverse" 
here  ? — Yes,  transverse  beams. 

1516.  I  was  only  helping  you  a  little?— Yes, 
transverse  beams — that  is  right — to  which  pillars 
should  be  secured. 

1517.  Pillars  ? — That  is  stanchions  as  we  call 
them.  I  think  the  proper  technical  name  for 
them  now  is  "  pillars  '  ;  at  least  the  draughtsmen 
:in  the  yards  do  use  that  name. 

1518.  "What  is  the  object  of  those  ?— Those 
stanchions  would  be  fixed  on  to  the  keelson  or 
plate,  and  against  these  stanchions  in  ships  of 
1,500  to  2,000  tons  there  should  be  three  trans- 
verse beams  and  upright  pillars  ;  three  would  do 
in  a  ship  of  that  sort. 

1519.  The  object  of  those  is  to  resist  the 
lateral  pressure  of  the  ballast  on  the  shifting 
boards  ? — Lash  these  against  the  portable  stan- 
chions or  pillars  which  run  fore  and  aft  of  the 
hold. 

1520.  But  the  object  of  it  is  to  resist  the 
lateral  pressure  of  tne  ballast? — Yes,  to  resist 
the  lateral  pressure  of  the  ballast  against  the 
shifting  boards  which  are  put  up  to  prevent  it 
shifting,  and  these  shifting  boards  with  ordinary 
ballast  need  not  be  lower  down  than  about  six 
feet  from  the  keelson. 

1521.  Would  the  expense  of  what  you  suggest 
ibe  great? — No,  the  expense  is  a  mere  trifle. 
These  stanchions  could  be  of  wood,  but  for 
myself,  I  prefer  iron  stanchions  of  the  same 
diameter  as  the  rest  of  them  which  run  fore  and 
.aft  the  ship. 

1522.  Then  do  you  consider  there  is  consider- 
able danger  to  ships  by  the  shifting  of  the 
ballast  on  sea  voyages  ? — Well,  I  attribute  the 
loss  of  many  vessels  to  that  cause,  for  some  years 
back  (say  a  vessel  going  across  from  Shanghai  to 
the  American  coast  to  load  wheat)  almost  entirely 
to  the  want  of  proper  shifting  boards.  I  would 
call  it  ballast  improperly  secured. 

1523.  Then  you  have  got  something  to  say 
on  an  expression  which  I  do  not  understand 
exactly — "  towing"  ballast  "  ? — Yes. 

Lord  Inverclyde. 

1524.  May  I  ask  the  nature  of  the  ballast 
vou  refer  to  in  speaking  of  the  ships  trading 
between  Shanghai  and  America  ? — Yes,  I  have 
commanded  a  steamer  and  one  of  the  tea  clip- 
pers going  there ;  and  the  ballast  in  the  ships 
there  is  merely  dug  out  of  the  creeks,  which  are 
plentiful  out  there — slippery  wet  mud— alluvial 
soil — it  is  nothing  more  nor  less ;  and  ships  going 
to  th&t  port  with  shifting  boards  would  almost 
require  to  have  the  shifting  boards  watertight ; 


Lord  Invtrclyde — continued. 

there  is  great  danger  of  those  ships  when  they 
get  to  sea  capsizing — turning  over  in  heavy 
gales. 

Chairman. 

1525.  I  should  like  to  ask  you  have  you 
knowTi  many  cases  of  your  own  knowledge  of 
ships  which  have  been  lost  when  going  across 
owing  to  the  ballast  shifting? — Yes;  I  get 
all  the  returns  from  the  Board  of  Trade  for 
inquiries  that  are  held  in  the  United  Kingdom  ; 
and  I  have  been  an  inspector  in  one  case  myself 
where  the  vessel  was  really  under  ballasted. 

1526.  Under-ballasted.  That  is  different  to 
what  you  have  been  saying  ? — Yes ;  one  was 
really  under-ballasted. 

1526*.  I  asked  you  about  shifting  ballast. 
There  is  a  distinction  between  shifting  ballast 
and  under-ballasting  ? — I  take  the  ballast  that  is 
put  into  a  ship,  if  it  is  not  properly  secured,  to 
be  as  much  danger  to  that  ship  ns  if  she  was 
under-ballasted. 

1527.  Then  I  will  go  on  to  what  you  say 
about  to^ving  ballast.     "  lowing  ballast,"  is  it, 

or  "  ? — Towing  ballast.     1    think   it   is  a 

general  thing  all  round  the  coast.  Supposing  a 
vessel  on  the  Continent  is  going  from  there  to 
Cardiff,  to  London,  or  anywhere  else,  that  did 
not  intend  to  use  sails  at  all,  if  it  is  a  vessel  shift- 
ing ports  over,  say  from  the  Continent  to  Cardiff 
or  anywhere  round  about  the  coast,  a  vessel  that 
would  be  in  a  proper  trim  to  carry  sail  at  sea  on 
900  tons,  they  would  perhaps  put  on  board  CI  will 
say  for  one  instance)  400  or  500  tons ;  no  one  is 
ever  sure  of  the  weather  at  sea  on  our  coasts ;  and 
if  the  ship  is  caught  in  a  gale  of  wind  where  she 
cannot  get  shelter,  these  towing  ballasted  vessels 
are  in  great  danger,  i  have  been  towed  by  the 
most  powerful  tug-boats  that  there  are  in  Liver- 
pool and  Glasgow,  and  none  of  them  can  do  much 
with  a  ship  if  it  blows  a  gale  of  wind  and  the  sea 
gets  up,  though  the  Liverpool  tugs  hold  on  to  a 
vessel  a  long  time  in  a  pretty  rough  sea,  but  even 
they  cannot  always  hold  on  to  you  in  heavy 
gales ;  they  have  to  let  you  go,  and  the  master 
is  perfectly  helpless ;  he  cannot  -set  his  lower 
topsails,  nor  yet  can  he  set  any  sails  at  all  with- 
out the  chance  of  the  ship  turning  over.  In 
former  days,  when  I  was  master  of  a  ship,  we 
had  to  sail  our  ships  round  the  coast  with 
ballast.  These  large  ships  at  the  present 
day,  with  the  crews  you  get  nowadays,  are  so 
hard  to  work,  being  so  light  and  with  the  ditier- 
ent  class  of  seamen  you  get  sometimes,  so  that  it 
is  scarcely  a  matter  of  choice  with  the  owners, 
and  it  is  better  for  them  to  have  the  ships  towed. 

1528.  Then  you  mention  some  ship  here  that 
was  towed  from  Fleetwood  to  Cardiff ;  what  do 
you  say  about  that  ? — That  was  a  ship  belonging 
to  Nova  Scotian  owners.  I  was  standing  along- 
side the  captain ;  and  I  said  to  the  captain 
;^I  knew  him  very  well) :  "  That  ship  has  not  got 
much  ballast  in ;  how  much  has  she  got  ? " 
he  said.  "200  tons."  I  said,  "My  Gocl,  did 
you  come  round  here,  round  from  Fleetwood, 
with  200  tons  ? "  and  he  said,  "  Yes  ;  I  am  afraid 
I  will  be  making  a  big  smash  some  day." 

1529.  What  would  be  his  sailing  ballast  ? — 
She  was  1,500  tons  register;  her  sailing  ballast 
would  be  about  800  tons. 

1530.  What 
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CAotrman— continued. 

1530.  What  is  your  remedy  for  this  state  of 
things  where  you  say  ships  go  to  sea  very  often 
with  insufficient  ballast  ? — I  have  sailed  from 
different  ports  in  the  kingdom ;  I  have  shifted 
from  Limerick  to  Cardiff;  at  that  time  my  em- 
ployers were  Thomas  Skinner  and  Company, 
of  Glasgow  and  London.  I  might  do  what  I 
liked  ;  and  when  I  went  round  from  Limerick  to 
Cardiff  I  put  on  board  900  tons  Register,  1800. 

1531.  Then  you  say  much  the  same  about 
cargo  steamers, — that  it  is  very  dangerous  when 
thev  go  to  sea  in  rough  weather  and  they  are 
under  ballasted  ? — I  have  been  in  a  tramp 
steamer  and  was  caught  in  a  gale  of  wind  off 
Flamborough  Head,  but  took  good  care,  as  soon 
as  that  came  on  from  the  north-east,  to  put  her 
head  out  to  the  northward — I  got  her  out  to  sea, 
this  was  on  a  Sunday  night,— and  I  did  not  get 
into  Blyth  till  Tuesday  night,  and  she  nearly 
rolled  us  all  to  pieces ;  we  had  to  lie  down  on 
the  bridge  and  hold  on  to  it  sometimes. 

1532.  Have  you  anything  more  you  want  to 
say  ?-^No. 

Lord  Shnnd. 

1533.  You  began  by  saying  that  you  attributed 
accidents  mainly  to  the  bad  placmg  of  ballast ; 
but  do  you  mean  to  say  that  under  ballasting  is 
not  a  great  evil  ? — I  say  that  I  do  not  think 
sailing  ships  going  on  long  voyages  are  under 
ballasted ;  I  think  they  are  fairly  ballasted. 


Lord  Shand — continued. 

1534.  Ships  going  a  long  voyage  ? — Ships 
going  a  long  voyage. 

1535.  In  the  case  of  sueh  ships  as  you  have 
been  speaking  of  lately,  do  you  think  there  is  the 
evil  of  under  ballasting  or  not  ? — I  think  there 
should  be  enough  ballast  to  enable  them  to  do 
something  when  the  wind  comes  on  to  blow, 
They  miglit  not  want  to  be  as  fully  ballasted  as 
for  voyages  across  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  but  they 
ought  to  have  sufficient  so  that  they  can  set  a 
little  sail  and  run  for  a  roadstead  or  something  of 
that  sort. 

1536.  What  I  want  to  know  is  this :  Do  you 
consider  that  there  is  now  an  evil  in  under- 
ballasting  ships  ? — Yes,  my  Lord,  I  do. 

Lord  Miiskerry. 

1537.  Have  you  had  before  you  as  an  assessor 
many  cases  of  under-ballasted  steamers  ? — They 
are   very  nearly  all  under-ballasted  with  water  > 
ballast  alone  going  round  the  coast. 

1538.  Do  you  think  a  light  load  line  is  needed  ? 
— A  light  load  line  is  absolutely  needed,  but  it  is 
a  very  difficult  thing  to  find  out  where  to  put  the 
light  load  line  in  these  tramp  steamers.  The 
only  way  I  can  suggest  for  it  to  be  done  would 
be  that  they  would  have  to  put  in  a  bulk  head 
somewhere  about  the  centre  of  the  ship  and  fill 
that  with  water.  I  know  one  steamer  in  Glasgow 
now  that  is  built  that  way. 


The  witness  is  directed  to  withdraw. 


Adjourned  for  a  short  time. 


Mk.  a.  McGLASHAN  is  called  in;  and  Examined,  as  follows: 


Chairman. 

1539.  Would  you  say  in  what  capacity  you 
•come  here  ? — I  am  the  manager  of  a  large  ship- 
building yard,  Messrs.  William  Gray  and  Com- 
pany, Limited,  West  Hartlepool. 

1.540.  Have  you  been  in  any  naval  capacity  as 
it  were  before  you  became  manager  to  them  ? — 
I  have  not  been  to  sea.  I  have  been  trained  to 
ship  building.  I  have  been  17  years  naval 
architect  with  Messrs.  William  Gray  and  Com- 
pany, and  nearly  three  years  manager. 

1541.  Will  you  say  what  you  wish  to  bring 
before  the  Committee  ? — I  nave  not  prepared 
any  definite  line  of  evidence. 

1542.  No,  1  have  got  the  various  heads  here  ? 
— I  am  prepared  to  answer  questions  or  speak 
■according  to  the  time  you  allow  me. 

1543.  Whichever  you  prefer.  I  can  follow 
this  and  lead  you  up  to  what  you  have  put 
•down  ? — I  propose  in  speaking  to  speak  as  to 
steamers.  It  is  some  years  since  we  ceased 
building  and  fitting  out  sailing  vessels ;  therefore 
I  propose  not  to  deal  with  them  unless  you 
should  want  to  ask  any  questions.  I  purpose 
dealing  in  my  remarks  with  cargo  steamers,  and 
if  the  word  "  tramp  "  is  used  I  hope  it  will  not 


Chairman — continued, 
be  with  any  stigma  attaching  to  it  because  w 
are  large  builders  of  cargo  steamers,  and  they 
are  a  fine   class  of  steamer   for   the  purpose. 
I  purpose  to  confine  my  remarks  mostly  to  that 
class  of  vessel  if  it  is  your  wish. 

1544.  Well,  with  regard  to  that  class  what  do 
you  wish  to  say  ? — The  developments  in  the 
designs  and  construction  of  that  class  have 
led  to  a  condition  in  which  the  present  vessels 
are  not  so  well  provided  with  water  ballast 
capacity  in  proportion  to  their  requirements 
as  vessels  doing  the  same  work  were,  say 
15  or  20  years  ago.  That  has  come  about 
from  a  variety  of  causes.  The  introduction 
of  steel  as  a  building  material  took  a  large 
amount  off  the  weight  of  the  ship,  which  has  to 
be  made  up  in  ballast  or  other  weight  to  put  the 
steel  vessel  on  an  equality  ^vith  the  iron  one. 
Then  the  fuller  models  that  are  adopted  for 
carrying  cargo  economically  have  made  ships  to 
float  lighter  in  the  water  than  the  sharp  forms 
which  were  in  vogue  15  or  20  years  ago. 
That  is  another  cause  why  the  modern  full 
steamer  requires  more  weight  to  give  her  a  grip 
of  the  water  when  she  is  in  an  unloaded  condi- 
tion.    Another  cause  is  that  the  introduction  of 
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Chairman— continMBd. 

triple-expansion  engines  and  higher  boiler  pres- 
sures has  reduced  the  weight  of  the  muchuiery 
as  compared  with  the  older  compound  engine 
and  lower  boiler  pressure.  Also  the  economy  in 
the  consumption  of  coal  which  has  resulted  from 
the  improved  machinery  and  higher  boiler  pres- 
sures, so  that  a  ship  going  out  on  a  light  passage 
requires  a  very  large  percentage  less  coal  than 
ships  did  15  to  20  years  ago.  These  causes 
have  contributed  verv  largely  to  the  compara- 
tive want  of  water  ballast  capacity  in  the  present- 
day  cargo  vessels.  And  there  is  another  law  at 
work.  At  that  time  vessels  carrying  cargo 
alone,  probably  the  great  majority  had  a 
dead  weight  capacity  of  from  2,000  to  4i,000  tons 
dead  weight.  Now,  many  carry  as  much  as  6,000, 
8,000  and  10,000  tons  dead'  weight.  A  large 
amount  of  work  is  done  in  vessels  of  that  size. 
The  weight  of  the  machinery  and  the  weight 
of  the  coal  consumed,  apart  from  the  economy 
due  to  the  triple  engines  and  the  higher  pressure 
already  named,  do  not  at  all  increase  in  the 
large  ships  in  anything  like  the  same  propor- 
tion as  the  buoyancy  o^  the  ship,  because  the 
larger  the  ship  is  the  less  power  it  takes  to 
drive  a  ton  of  displacement  through  the 
water  at  a  given  speed.  These  are,  broadly, 
principles  which  have  been  at  work,  which  no 
one  can  control,  because  in  the  natural  desire 
for  efficiency  and  economy  in  carrying  cargo, 
owners  have  stripped  their  ships  of  all  super- 
fluous weights — masts,  yards  and  a  lot  of  deck 
gear — heavy  outfits,  that  used  to  be  common,  are 
to  a  large  extent,  swept  away  now.  This  will 
help  to  a  better  understanding  of  the  question, 
as  showing  how  the  present  ships  require 
more  provision  for  water  ballast  than  ships 
did  before  these  alterations  came  in.  When 
ships  are  built  in  the  ordinary  way,  the 
bottom  is  usually  formed  double,  and  very 
often  is  of  cellular  construction,  and  it  is 
usually  formed  to  Lloyds'  Rviles ;  and  an  idea 
had  got  about  that  Lloyds'  Rules,  dealing  with 
ballast  tanks,  in  some  wav  dealt  witn  the 
capacity  which  a  ship  should  liave ;  but  they  do 
not  deal  with  the  double  bottom  in  that  light ; 
they  deal  with  it  simply  as  a  structure  requiring 
a  certain  amount  of  strength.  The  peaks  of 
vessels — the  after  peak,  particularly  in  screw 
steamers,  is  usually  fitted  to  carry  water  ballast ; 
and  there  is  a  movement  now  to  enlarge  the 
capacity  of  the  after  peak,  to  give  the  screw 
better  immersion. 

1545.  Just  as  we  go  on,  you  say  Lloyds'  Rules 
deal  with  the  strength  of  the  ship  rather  than 
with  the  amount  of  the  water-ballast  capacity 
there  is  in  it  ? — Yes.  Lloyds'  Rules  are  framed 
to  give  a  certain  strength  of  bottom,  and  the 
construction  of  the  double  bottom  accom- 
plishes two  purposes ;  first  it  makes  a  sufficiently 
strong  bottom  for  the  ship  to  do  her  work,  and 
in  the  next  place  it  gives  capacity  for  water- 
ballast. 


Lord  Shand. 

1546.  May  I  ask  a  single  question.     Would 
you  mind  telling  me  what  you  mean  by  "  peak  " 


Lord  Shand — continued. 

as  appHed  to  a  vessel.  I  am  a  stranger  to  it  ? — 
The  peak  is  the  extreme  end  of  the  vessel — from, 
the  end  to  the  first  bulkhead. 

1547.  Ls  it  at  the  stern  or  is  it  in  the  bow  ? — 
Either. 

1548.  Or  in  both  ?— Or  in  both.  From  the 
stem  to  the  first  bulkhead  is  the  forepeak ;  from 
the  sternpost  to  the  first  bulkhead,  from  it  is 
the  afterpeak  Now,  there  is  a  great  anxiety  on. 
the  part  of  those  who  are  responsible  for  building 
ships — at  all  events  those  who  are  responsible 
for  ordering  the  ships — to  get  sufficient  water- 
ballast  capacity.  Tney  naturally  feel  that  the 
ship  is  more  valuable  if  it  can  accomplish  a 
voyage  in  any  weather  without  having  to  go  to 
the  expense  of  loading  ballast — either  carrying 
cargo  tor  nothing — as  some  ships  have  done — or 

Sutting  rubbish  ballast  on  board,  which  many 
o.  If  the  owners  could  get  the  necessary 
water-ballast  capacity  free  of  cost,  or  at  very 
little  cost,  and  could  at  the  same  time  get  it 
without  interfering  with  the  usefulness  of  the 
ship  for  carrying  cargo,  I  believe,  they  would) 
all  make  provision  for  it.  The  only  difficulty 
that  arises  in  deciding  the  matter  is  the  ques- 
tion of  cost  and  the  interfering  with  the  ca- 
pacity of  the  ship  or  the  length  of  her  holds 
for  carrjdng  cargoes.  The  watar  ballast  may 
be  can-ied  in  the  manner  I  have  mentioned, 
and  is  almost  in  every  ship  in  the  bottom  and' 
in  the  after-])eak.  It  may  also  be  carried  in 
a  deep  tank,  which  might  be  called  a  small 
hold  compartment  of  the  ship.  In  that  case  it 
is  just  as  useful  as  it  would  be  either  in  the  peaks 
or  the  bottom,  but  the  objection  to  it  is  that 
tha  shortness  of  the  compartment  makes  it  un- 
suitable for  carrying  bulk  cargoes,  and  the 
work  of  stowing  them ;  therefore,  owners  fight 
shy  of  having  deep  tanks  in  their  ships ;  they 
have  to  add  the  cost  of  those  deep  tanks  (which 
is  considerable)  as  well.  It  adds  to  the  diffi- 
culties I  have  explained.  I  do  not  see  that 
matters  will  be  improved  unless  some  neutral 
authority  can  give  some  guidance  to  shipowners 
as  to  tne  quantity  of  ballast ,  or  ballasting 
required  to  give  reasonable  safety  in  the 
work  they  have  to  do  in  the  weather  they 
might  he  expected  to  meet. 

Chairman. 

1549.  I  should  rather  like,  before  you  get 
to  that,  for  you  to  say  whether,  in  your  opinion,, 
there  are  many  ships  sent  to  sea  in  an  unsea- 
worthy  state  because  of  insufficient  or  impro- 
per ballasting  ? — I  believe  that  most  cargo  ships 
— a  large  proportion  of  them — are  liable  to  oe- 
sent  to  sea  without  sufficient  ballasting,  and  that 
they  are  frequently  sent  so. 

Lord  Shand. 

1550.  The  word  "  liable  "  is  a  doubtful  word. 
Do  you  mean  are  sent  to  sea — ^because  that  i^ 
what  his  Lordship  asked? — I  mean  that  a  ship 
may  carry  cargoes  all  the  year,  or  for  several' 
years,  and  not  require  to  make  a  passage  light. 
In  that  case  no  question  of  under  ballasting  crops 

up. 
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Lord  Shand — continued, 
up.  The  same  ship  may  be  put  into  another 
trade,  and  have  to  make  an  occasional  passage  in 
ballast ;  that  is  why  I  say  "  liable."  A  ship  may 
be  sent  to  sea  which  is  perfectly  seaworthy  and 
sound  for  her  work  in  every  condition,  but  in 
the  light  condition. 

Lord  Muskerry. 
1551.  And  in  ballast? — ^Tes. 


Chairman. 

1552.  Can  you  say  at  all  to  what  extent  this 
■occurs  with  regard  to  ships  being  sent  to  sea 
without  ballast  in  comparison  with  the  whole 
■extent  of  the  shipping  trade? — I  believe  the 
number  of  voyages  made  in  ships  insufficiently 
ballasted  compared  with  the  vast  extent  of  the 
shipping  trade  is  not  great. 

Lord  Muskerry. 

1553.  Are  you  keeping  liners  in?  Elimin- 
ate the  liners  and  deal  with  the  rest? — ^Eli- 
aninating  the  liners,  there  is  still  a  great  deal 
■of  trade  done  in  perfectly  safe  conditions  com- 
pared with  the  small  number  of  occasions  on 
wliich  ships  go  to  sea  under  ballast. 

Chairman. 

1554.  Can  you  give  at  all  the  propor- 
tion in  figures? — It  is  impossible.  I 
judge  from  long  contact  with  shipping  men  and 
knowing  and  having  designed  and  built  400 
of  these  vessels  on  the  north-east  coast  (400  have 
been  built  in  my  time  at  the  works  where  I  am 
now),  and  meeting  in  that  time  with  many  com- 
petent and  experienced  men  and  gathering  their 
views.  The  difficulty  is  rather  a  crying  one,  for 
the  reasons  I  l>ave  given.  Sometimes  dozens  of 
ships  will  be(  at  ports  on  the  Continent  making 
for  ports  in  the  United  Kingdom  ;  many  of  them 
are  ships  of  our  own  nationality ;  they  have  to 
make  their  passage  across  light ;  and  I  have 
known  of  cases  which  have  been  reported  to  me 
by  men  who  have  studied  the  matter,  such  as 
officials  of  shipowners'  Societies ;  there  have 
been  as  many  as  two  dozen  steamers  caught  in 
•gales  going  in  ballast.  It  is  very  difficult  to  say 
what  is  a  large  number  when  dealing  with  so 
many  ships  as  are  in  the  mercantile  marine. 

1555.  Do  you  consider  that  there  is  a  sufficient 
number  of  instances  of  this  kind  to  require  some 
regulation  or  some  change  ? — I  do ;  and  the  feel- 
ing is  very  strong  ;  in  fact  it  is  almost  universal 
that  it  would  be  a  general  relief  to  those  respon- 
sible if  some  line  of  reasonable  safety  could  be 
indicated. 

1556.  Are  you  aware  of  what  regulations 
already  exists  which  deals  with  the  question? — 
I  do  not  know  of  any  law.  In  all  the  experience  I 
have  had  in  contact  with  owners,  builders,  under- 
writers, Board  of  Trade  surveyors,  register 
societies,  and  others  :  I  have  never  heard  anyone 
say  there  is  a  rule  to  show  at  which  draught,  or  in 
"what  condition  a  ship  was  properly  ballasted. 

i907.  That  is  not  exactly  what  I  asked.    There 


Chairman — continued, 
are  certain  existing  regulations,  and  there  is  an 
existing  law ;  you  are  not  conversant  with  that, 
are  you;  or  can  you  say  whether  that  is  suffi- 
cient ? — I  am  not  conversant  with  the  law ;  I 
am  afraid  it  is  a  very  obscure  law,  because  i 
have  never  known  of  its  coming  into  operation. 

1558.  Then  what  do  you  think  ought  to  be 
done? — I  think  that  a  line  ought" to  be  assigned 
to  each  ship,  showing  the  minimum  draught  at 
which  that  ship  should  be  allowed  to  proceed  to 
sea ;  I  think  that  line  ought  to  be  in  the  first  in- 
stance drawn  with  very  great  regard  to  the  neces- 
sities of  those  who  carry  on  the  trade — the  ship- 
owners— not  to  hamper  them  unduly,  and  not  to 
hinder  them  in  their  work. 

1559.  Do  you  think  that  such  a  line  could  be 
drawn  without  hindering  and  hampering  them 
in  their  work,  to  use  your  words? — I  do.  I 
have  not  had  sufficient  time  or  leisure  to  devote 
to  the  subject,  though  for  years  I  have  studied 
it  largely,  and  been  specially  interested  in 
the  question  of  water  ballast,  having  de\'ised  a 
system  by  which  the  ballast  is  greatlyvincreased 
over  what  it  used  to  be,  and  which  has  been 
adopted  now  in  eight  or  nine  vessels  ;  and  so  far 
as  my  analysis  has  gone  I  believe  I  am  safe  in 
venturing  the  opinion  that  if  55  per  cent,  of  the 
load  displacement  of  a  cargo  steamer  was  marked 
ofE,  and  the  line  drawn  at  that,  it  would  give  a 
reasonable  draught  that  would  ensure  reasonable 
safety  and  manageableness  of  the  vessel  at  sea. 

1560.  Would  not  the  amount  of  ballast  vary 
a  good  deal  according  to  the  shape  of  the  ship 
with  the  form  of  the  ship  ? — It  would  vary  with 
everv  different  size  and  form  of  ship.  I  have 
tried  it  with  different  dimensions  of  ships. 

1561.  Then  how  would  you  apply  this  rule. 
How  would  you  carrv  it  out? — It  would  be  ex- 
tremely simple  as  a  basis  to  cut  off  55  per  cent, 
of  the  load  displacement,  and  make  certain  addi- 
tions to  and  deductions  from  this  to  suit  different 
types  of  vessels  by  rules  in  somewhat  the  same 
way  as  is  now  done  in  determining  the  deep  load 
line. 

Lord  Shand. 

1562.  Has  your  55  per  cent,  any  relation  to  the 
deep  load  line  ? — Yes,  it  has.  When  the  ship  is 
loaded  to  the  deep  load  line  her  displacement 
might  be — I  will  take  an  instance  before  me 

1563.  Does  your  55  per  cent,  apply  to  that  or 
not — to  the  deep  load  line  ? — It  applies,  my  Lord, 
to  the  displacement  at  the  deep  load  line. 

1564.  What  is  the  displacement  which  is 
shown  by  the  deep  load  line  ? — If  the  vessel  be 
immersed  to  her  deep  load  line  she  displaces  a 
quantity  of  water  which  is  known  for  all  ships 
bv  the  designers,  and  which  is  shown  in  a  scale. 
When  the  ship  carries  cargo  there  is  a  large  per- 
centage of  the  displacement  absorbed  in  carrying 
the  weight  of  the  ship  and  her  equipment: 
the  balance  is  cargo-carrying  capacity.  When  a 
ship  is  ballasted  in  the  ordinary  way  and  coaled, 
say  for  twenty  days,  some  vessels  in  that  condition 
would  not  want  inuch  ballast  added  by  the  rule  I 
i»T9  mentioned ;  »ome  Tiroald  slightly  exceed  it 
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Lord  mluind — coutinued. 

in  displacement  and  would  not  need  any  ballast 
added. 

15G5.  The  rule  you  have  mentioned  of  55  per 
cent.  ? — Yes. 

Chairman. 

1566.  Who  would  draw  up  these  tables  and 
tules  ? — I  think  tiie  best  way  to  get  a  satisfactory 
set  of  rules  would  be  for  all  the  interests  con- 
cerned to  be  represented  by  suitable  experts ;  say 
the  Board  of  Trade  as  being  the  administrating 
authority  in  the  coiintry,  would  have  to  be  repre- 
sented ;  but,  as  parties  more  capable  (from  their 
having  the  particulars  in  their  possession)  of 
dealing  with  this  question,  the  owners  and  the 
builders,  with  experts  from  Lloyds'  and  other 
register  societies,  and  men  of  experience  at  sea 
should  be  also  represented. 

1507.  And  these  tables  and  rules  are  framed 
you  think,  would  cause  not  much  expense  and 
hindrance  to  the  shipping  trade  ? — In  some  cases 
they  might ;  in  other  cases  they  would  cause  none. 
It  would  only  be  in  cases  where  the  provision  for 
ballasting  the  ship  is  not  sufficient  to  make  the 
ballasted  displacement  equal  the  percentage,  55 
or  whatever  else  might  be  fixed  upon,  of  the  load 
displacement. 

15t)8.  What  class  of  ship  would  that  be? — 
ilostly  ships  built  for  carrying  cargo.  This 
question  would  not  att'ect  fast  steamers  which 
have  large  weights  of  machinery  on  board  and 
coal,  and  a  lot  of  fittings  for  passengers ;  these 
ships,  I  think,  are  out  of  the  category  requiring 
to  be  dealt  with  by  the  light  load  line ;  all  sharp, 
high-speed  vessels  would  be  entirely  clear  of  it : 
they  would  not  be  affected  by  it. 

1569.  In  ships  that  would  be  affected  by  it 
they  would  require  a  considerable  expenditure  to 
fit  more  water  tanks,  I  suppose? — Yes.  If  I 
might  give  you  an  instance,  it  would  perhaps 
make  it  clearer.  A  steamer  with  a  load  displace- 
ment of  8.7}^0  tons,  has  a  weiglit  when  fully 
equipped  of  2,560  tons  on  board  ;  if  she  had  coal 
for  20  days  the  weight  of  the  coal  would  be  400 
tons ;  the  water  ballast  capacity  of  the  steamer 
with  which  I  am  dealng  is  1,862  tons;  the 
weight  of  that  ship  steaming  out  in  these  condi- 
tions would  be  4,822  tons  ;  which  is  about  55  per 
cent,  of  the  load  displacement.  That  is  the  case 
orf  a  vessel  which  has  721  tons  more  ballast  pro- 
vided than  the  double  bottom  and  the  peaks  give. 

Lord  Musherry. 

1570.  That  is  more  ballast  than  the  usual  run 
of  steamers  about  the  same  size  carry  ? — ^Yes  ; 
identical  ships  without  this  extra  provision  for 
water  ballast  would  have  721  tons  less  ballast 
capacity.  I  might  say  that  in  our  experience  we 
have  seen  vessels  of  the  class  that  I  mention  of, 
say,  6,000  tons  dead  weight  capacity,  have  placed 
on  the  after  deck  200  to  300  tons  of  rubbish  bal- 
last ;  especially  if  they  are  wide  ships,  but  if  not 
wide  ships  they  would  have  to  have  some  of  it  in 
the  hold.  We  ought  to  separate  the  idea  of  ballast 
for  steadying  the  ship  from  that  for  the  purpose 
of  lo€iding  the  ship  to  a  given  draught.  I 
explain  that  to  phow  why  it  is  sometimes  on  deck 


Lord  Muakerry — continued, 
and  sometimes  in  the  bottom.  It  is  sometimes 
on  deck  with  perfect  safety  if  it  is  secured. 
Another  ship  of  the  same  capacity,  but  of 
different  proportions,  might  have  a  portion  of  this 
ballast  in  the  bottom,  because  of  her  less  stable 
proportions.  This  rubbish  ballast  on  deck  is 
sometimes  boarded  £ill  over  with  rough  slabs  of 
wood,  and  ropes  tied  across  those  boards,  so  that 
in  a  rough  and  ready  way  the  ballast  is  secured 
from  being  rolled  overboard.  In  other  cases  the 
ballast  is  put  on  deck  without  the  boarding  and 
roping ;  and  I  have  been  informed  by  those  who 
have  had  charge  of  such  ships  that  a  good  part  of 
the  loose  ballast  has  been  pitched  overboard  in 
the  rolling.  That  must  be  very  unsatisfactory. 
Loose  rubbish  ballast  in  the  bottom  if  it  is  not 
secured  in  some  way  may  shift  to  one  side,  and  be 
troublesome  in  giving  the  ship  a  list. 

Chairman. 

1571.  And  do  you  think  accidents  happen  im 
consequence  of  this  ? — I  believe  that  many  acci- 
dents happen  to  shps  because  of  their  being  unaer 
ballasted. 

1572.  Or  the  shifting  of  ballast.  This  is  what 
you  call  shipping  of  ballast,  this  ballast  which 
may  be  washed  over  at  any  moment? — I  do  not 
think  accidents  happen  unless  a  man  happening 
to  be  in  the  vicinity  should  get  his  footing  inter- 
fered with,  and  be  rolled  over  in  any  way.  I  do 
not  think  damage  happens  to  the  steamers  I  men- 
tion from  the  ballast  slipping  other  than  this — 
that  when  it  rolls  over  they  have  less  ballast 
£han  was  intended,  and  material  that  owners 
went  to  the  expense  of  putting  on  board  is  gone- 
without  doing  its  work. 

1573.  Then  do  you  consider  this  kind  of 
ballast  ought  to  be  interfered  with  by  regulation, 
or  ill  some  other  way  ? — My  idea  is  that  such 
a  system  of  ballasting  would  become  obsolete  if 
regulations  were  once  pa.ssed.  It  costs  money  to 
get  that  ballast :  in  some  places  it  cannot  be  got 
even  for  reasonable  money ;  then  it  costs  money 
to  put  it  on  board  and  to  get  rid  of  it  again.  If 
driven  by  stress  of  weather  into  port  with  this 
ballast  it  costs  a  lot  to  get  rid  of  it ;  the  port 
authorities  will  not  allow  it  to  be  discharged 
unless  at  certain  places.  I  mention  that  to  show 
that  it  is  a  real  difficulty  which  the  shipowners 
are  fighting  with  and  in  many  cases  endeavour- 
ing to  overcome  at  considerable  expense. 

1574.  Then  I  think  you  wish  to  s<ay  something 
about  these  tables  or  rules;  that  if  they  were  ap- 
plied they  should  only  be  applied  for  a  time  to 
see  as  to  their  suitability  and  that  they  could  be 
altered  afterwards ;  is  that  so  ? — Yes.  I  re- 
member when  the  load  line  tables  were  being 
framed  great  difficulty  was  found  in  arriving  at 
the  tables  and  rules  as  adopted.  The  Board  of 
Trade  alone,  to  my  knov.'ledge,  through  their 
various  officers  issued  several  regulations. 
The  late  Sir  William  Gray,  who  was  my 
employer  at  that  time,  was  on  the  Com- 
mittee and  I  had  to  work  out  many  of  the 
problems  and  probably  saw  more  of  Ihe  diffi- 
culties in   that  way   than   I   should  otherwise 
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Chairman — continued. 

have  done ;  and  I  am  convinced  that  no  one  man 
and  no  few  men  can  alone  construct  tables  that 
would  be  fair  to  everybody.  They  must  get  the 
different  interests  represented.  When  that  is 
done  the  results  of  their  combined  efforts  must  be 
put  to  the  test.  That  was  done  and  the  effect 
on  a  number  of  ships  brought  before  the  Com- 
mittee when  the  load  line  was  introduced  and  the 
cases  thoroughly  sifted  in  the  minds  of  those 
who  had  studied  the  question  and  seen  it  tried 
and  wTought  out,  resulted  in  very  large  modifica- 
tions of  the  first  proposals  of  the  load  line  rules. 

1575.  Do  you  think  that  is  indispensable, — 
the  uncertainty  and  the  necessity ;  because  it 
might  lead  to  very  serious  costs  and  difficulties 
vfim  shipowners,  if  they  went  to  some  expense 
to  cany  out  one  particular  line  and  then  had  to 
alter  it  again  afterwards  ? — That  is  quite  true.  I 
have  thought  of  that.  Of  course  there  wovild  be 
no  need  for  regulation  if  it  did  not  involve  some 
expense  to  somebody  and  some  hindrance ;  but 
I  still  think,  keeping  all  that  in  view,  something 
might  be  done  to  give  some  degree  of  certainty 
to  those  who  have  to  do  with  sending  ships 
to  sea  as  to  what  would  be  a  reasonable  and  safe 
light  load  line. 

1576.  Then  what  do  you  say  with  regard  to 
foreign  vessels  ? — Well,  it  has  always  seemed 
to  me  a  hardship  that  these  regulations  which 
are  enforced  for  the  saving  of  life  should  in  many 
ca.ses  allow  foreign  ships  to  earn  larger  profits  in 
competition  with  our  own  shipowners.  The  same 
thing  occurs  with  the  load  line  at  present,  and 
no  effort  is  ever  made  so  far  as  I  know  (and  I  see 
hundreds  of  ships  going  out,  but  no  detaining) 
to  insist  upon  a  load  line  in  the  case  of  foreign 
ships. 

1577.  You  mean  the  deep  load  line? — The 
deep  load  line. 

1578.  And  has  that  caused  serious  competition 
and  difficulty  with  our  shipowners  as  compared 
with  foreigners  ? — It  causes  a  good  deal  oi  dis- 
satisfaction and,  I  V^elieve,  real  undercutting  in 
the  freight  market.  It  may  be  known  (it  is,  I 
believe,  quite  correct)  that  when  the  load  line 
came  into  operation  a  good  many  of  the  ships 
which  were  not  just  of  the  type  which  best 
suited  the  load  line,  were  disposed  of.  By 
degrees  they  were  sold  to  foreigners. 

Lord  Shand. 

1579.  Do  you  mean  English  or  foreign  ? — 
English  ships,  my  Lord,  were  sold  to  foreigners 
becau.se  they  were  somewhat  handicapped  when 
the  load  line  regulations  came  in. 

Chairman. 

1580.  The  new  regulations  could  not  be 
applied  to  those  ships,  is  that  so? — When  it 
was  applied  they  felt  it  was  rather  hard. 
Identical  ships,  built  by  the  same  builders, 
sailing  one  under  a  foreign  flag  the  other  under 
the  home  flag,  the  ship  under  the  foreign  flag 
would  carry  enough  extra  cargo  to  leave  a  hand^ 
some  profit  when  the  other  would  carry  just 
enough  to  pay  the  expen.ses  of  the  voyage.  I 
have  seen  that  recently ;  one  of  the  ships  that  I 
have  mentioned  here  which   had  extra  ballast 
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Chairvian — continued, 
tank  capacity  went  into  a  trade  from  Newfound- 
land to  one  of  the  ports  of  the  States  with  iron 
ore.  I  do  not  care  about  giving  the  names  of 
ships  because  that  m^ht  bring  me  into  conflict 
Avitli  the  owners,  and  I  have  not  their  permission 
to  give  the  names.  This  ship  was  a  good  well- 
found  ship,  having  extra  provision  for  ballast. 
One  way  the  run  was  made  light,  the  other 
loaded,  and  I  was  particularly  interested  in 
the  ship,  because  of  the  provision  for  ballast 
she  had;  in  getting  returns,  I  compared 
the  cargo  allowed  by  our  load  line  with  the 
cargo  that  this  ship  actually  carried  when 
running  loaded,  and  I  was  astonished  to  find 
that  this  ship  of  6,200  tons  dead  weight  capacity 
invariably  on  three  voyages  under  that  charter 
carried  from  300  to  400  tons  more  cargo  than 
would  have  been  possible  had  she  been  registered 
under  the  English  flag,  and  she  did  it  with 
perfect  safety ;  and,  knowing  that,  I  say  it 
would  not  be  reasonable  to  handicap  our  trade 
as  against  foreign  competitors  coming  into  our 
ports. 

1581.  You  think  that  did  happen  under  the 
deep  load  line  regulations  ? — It  did,  and  does 
frequently. 

Lord  Shand. 

1582.  Are  you  prepared  to  say  that  in  this  case 
where  the  foreigner  had  the  advantage  they  were 
clearly  below  the  Plimsoll  line  ?— Yes. 

1583.  Clearly  below  the  statutory  line  for 
England  ? — ^Yes. 

Chairman. 

1584.  Do  owners  of  ships  think  it  is  right  to 
have  the  deep  load  line  carried  out  or  not  in 
view  of  this  competition  with  foreign  ships 
which  can  carry  a  heavier  cargo  than  they 
can  ? — There  is  a  general  sense  of  relief  that 
there  is  the  load  line,  but  there  is  a  feeling  of 
hardship  that  in  competition  in  the  same  trade 
coming  into  our  ports  foreign  ships  can  undercut 
our  owners  by  reason  of  being  able  to  carry  more 
cargo  at  the  same  expense. 

1585.  Would  there  be  the  same  sort  of  loss  if 
you  had  a  light  load  line  as  there  has  been  with 
the  deep  load  line.  It  is  not  a  question  of  cargo 
any  more — it  is  a  question  as  1  understand  (I 
may  be  \VTong)  simply  of  ballast  ? — Yes,  the  same 
thing  could  occur  in  applying  the  light  load  line, 
Supposing  you  were  to  fix  on  a  light  load  line 
and  say :  The  light  load  line  will  require  a  certain 
draught  of  water ;  and  you  take  a  good  ship  and 
put  her  to  sea  with  just  sufficient  coal  for  her 
passage  and  a  little  to  spare  and  all 
the  ballast  tanks  full,  and  the  officer  comes 
along  and  says:  Now  this  ship  is  not 
down  to  the  light  load  line,  she  requires  500  tons 
more  weight  in  her ;  the  owner  would  be  com- 
pelled, if  there  was  a  law  compelling  him  to  do 
It,  to  find  this  500  tons.  That  would  cost  him 
money  to  find  and  to  put  on  board,  and  the  delay 
would  cause  considerable  loss,  also  the  cost  of 
getting  rid  of  the  ballast.  A  similar  ship — we 
build  ships  off  the  one  model  sometimes  for  a 
foreign  owner  as  well  as  for  a  home  owner,  almost 
identical — a  similar  ship  coming  from  any  of  the 
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Continental  ports  sailing  under  thoirflag  but  not 
subject  to  that  would  save  that  expense. 

Lord  Muakerry. 

1586.  Touching  those  two  ships,  we  will 
assume  that  your  two  ships  arc  sailing  together 
— the  home  ship  the  owner  has  lost  so  much 
money  in  putting  her  down  sufficiently — they 
both  sail  across  the  Western  seas  and  meet  bad 
weather,  is  not  it  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the 
ship  sufficiently  ballasted  will  Tuake  a  quicker 
passage  and  better  passage  than  the  one  that  is 
msufficiently  ballasted  ? — Yes. 

1587.  And  would  not  that  be  a  sjvving  of 
money  there  ? — Yes. 

Chairman. 

1588.  Now,  just  to  continue :  Would  you  say 
that  the  loss  incurred  in  finding  more  ballast  is 
as  great  as  the  loss  in  having  to  carry  this  cargo, 
I  mean  comparing  the  light  load  line  with  tne 
deep  load  line  ? — -I  do  not  think  that  the  effect 
on  the  shipping  trade  would  be  so  great  for  this 
reason, — that  every  ship  carrying  neavy  cargo 
would  be  atiected  fcy  the  deep  load  line  m  rela- 
tion to  foreign  competition,  and  that  would  apply 
at  least  either  on  the  outward  or  homeward 
voyage  in  every  case.  The  light  load  line  might 
not  apply  for  the  reasons  1  nave  stated  over  a 
considerable  period  if  the  ship  was  not  engaged 
in  work  which  required  it  to  nave  the  ballast. 

1589.  Then  although  you  say  you  believe  there 
is  a  sense  of  relief  now,  and  that  owners  on  the 
whole  are  .satisfied  with  having  the  deep  load 
line,  you  must  admit  that  the  difficulties  and 
dangers  that  were  overcome  by  the  deep  load 
line  were  gi-eater  than  the  difficulties  and 
dangers  to  be  overcome  now  by  the  light  load 
line.  What  do  you  say  to  that  ? — Yes,  I  think 
they  were.  I  think  the  light  load  line  could  be 
as  readily  arrived  at  as  the  deep  load  line  was. 

1590.  As  easily  arrived  at  ? — As  easily  arrived 
at  as  the  deep  load  line. 

1591.  What  I  want  to  know  is.  Do  you  con- 
sider the  necessity  is  so  great  now  as  it  was  for 
the  deep  load  line  when  that  was  applied  ? — I 
would  not  go  that  length. 

1592.  You  would  not  say  so  ? — No. 

Lord  tihand. 

1593.  I  understootl  you  to  say  to  his  Lordship 
that  the  light  load  line  would  not  affect  British 
.shippers  worse  than  the  deep  load  line  does  in 
respect  of  the  matters  you  have  mentioned  ? — 
No,  it  would  not ;  not  so  much. 

Chairman. 

1594.  But  although  you  do  not  think  the 
necessity  for  legislation  is  so  great  now  you  do 
think  there  is  sufficient  danger  and  sufficient 
difficulty  with  reg<ard  to  ships  in  ballast  to  re- 
quire some  alteration  of  the  law  or  some  modifi- 
cation in  some  way  or  some  regulations  ? — I  think 
It  would  be  satisfactory  if  some  regulation  could 
be  made,  but  every  interest  should  be  considered 
before  making  sucn  a  law. 

1595.  And  that  you  would  do  by  having  a 
very  broad  committee  comprising  all  sorts  of 
dififerent  interests.     Is  that  the  way  you  would 


('Uainimu — continued, 
meet  it  ^--Ycs,  that  is  the  only  way  I  see  of 
arriving  at  it. 

159G.  I  do  not  know  if  you  have  anything 
more  you  want  to  say  on  your  own  initiative  ? — 
No,  probably  I  have  said  .sufficient. 

Lord  Wolverton. 

1597.  I  understand  you  foresee  considerable 
difficulties  in  fixing  this  light  load  line,  do  not 
you,  from  your  last  remark  ? — Given  a  position 
clear  of  the  conflicting  money  interests  there  is 
no  difficulty. 

1598.  Then  on  the  money  interest  you  are  very 
familiar,  I  suppose,  with  the  cargo  traffic  ? — Yes. 

1599.  Are  sliipowners  doing  well  now  ? — Li 
point  of  earning  ? 

1600.  Yes? — Well,  we  are  on  a  bad  time  just 
now ;  we  are  in  the  hollow  of  the  wave. 

1601.  Times  are  bad  m  the  shipping  world  ? — 
Yes. 

1602.  Do  you  think  it  is  a  time  now  to  put 
any  further  restrictions  on  a  trade  that  is  already 
bad  ? — I  have  been  careful  to  mention  that  re- 
strictions should  not  be  put  on. 

1603.  In  fact  you  would  want  to  have  a  very 
strqng  case  made  out  for  any  alteration  in  the 
existing  law,  which  vou  .said  you  were  not  aware 
of,  I  believe,  in  the  Merchant  Shipping  Act  ? — 1 
have  read  the  Merchant  Shipping  Act  through 
and  through  a  good  many  years  ago. 

1604.  But  you  are  not  familiar  with  it  ? — I  am 
not  familiar  with  it. 

1605.  You  are  not  familiar  with  this — this  is 
the  existing  law :  "  If  any  person  sends,  or 
attempts  to  send,  or  is  a  party  to  sending  or 
attempting  to  send  a  British  ship  to  sea  in  such 
an  unseaworthy  state  that  the  life  of  any  person 
is  likely  to  be  thereby  endangered,  he  shall  in 
respect  of  each  offence  be  guilty  of  a  misde- 
meanour." You  did  not  know  that,  I  suppose  ? 
— Yes  ;  I  did  know  that  there  was  a  possibility 
under  the  law  of  making  it  a  misdemeanour,  but 
the  law  is  defective  in  this — that  there  is  no  rule 
to  guide  any  one. 

1606.  There  is  no  rule  that  would  make  you 
see  that  it  was  unseaworthy.  Then  I  will  take 
you  on  if  you  do  not  mind  to  Section  459 : 
"  Where  a  British  ship  being  in  any  port  in  the 
United  Kingdom  is  an  unsafe  ship,  that  is  to 
say,  is  by  reason  of  the  defective  condition  of 
her  hull,  equipments  or  machinery  or  by  reason 
of  overloading  or  improper  loading  unfit  to 
proceed  to  sea  without  serious  danger  to  human 
life,  having  regard  to  the  nature  of  the  service 
for  which  she  is  intended,  such  ship  may  be 
provisionally  detained."  That  is  the  law  at  the 
present  moment.  You  were  not  aware  of  that. 
You  were  not  aware  that  the  Board  of  Trade  had 
the  power  to  detain  ? — That  does  not  deal  with 
under  loading. 

1607.  It  deals  with  improper  loading  ?— I  am 
safe  in  saying  wthout  sjvying  too  much  in  the 
presence  of  your  Lordship,  that  there  is  no 
standard  known  to  any  man  by  which  he  may 
reasonably  say  whether  his  ship  is  immersed  to 
a  proper  draught  for  going  to  sea.  There  is  no 
standard  known  that  any  other  man  might  not 
quite  disagree  with,  and  the  law  is  not  po.ssible 
to  comply  with. 

1608.  I  am 
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Lord  Woiverton — continueil. 

•J^IUOS.  I  am  afraid  you  are  not  quite  answering 
my  question.     The    words   used    wore  "  or  iiu- 

S roper  loading,"  that  surely  means  light  loading, 
oes  it  not  ? — It  is  usually  looked  upon  as  no 
loading  at  all  to  go  in  ballast ;  it  is  an  unloaded 
ship. 

I(i09.  Then  it  goes  on  to  say,  "  unlit  to  proceed 
to  sea  without  serious  danger  to  human  life  ? 
—Yes. 

1610.  However,  you  \vere  not  aware  of  these 
very  stroiig  sections  ( — \  iis. 

1611.  You  were  not  familiar  with  them? — 
Not  familar  Avith  them,  but  of  course  I  take  a 
special  interest  in  the  cases;  and  in  the  last 
SIX  }eiirs  there  is  scarcely  an  important  case 
reported  that  I  have  not  been  furnished  with 
intoi-mation  of;  and  still  notwithstanding  the 
provisions  made,  I  think  that  the  difficulty  is  not 
for  want  of  power  to  prosecute. 

1612.  You  think  these  sections  are  strong 
enough  ?— They  are  quite  strong  enough  to 
prosecute  a  man,  but  I  say  without  hesitation  it 
would  be  wrong  to  prosecute  any  man  without 
you  first  tell  him  the  standard  lie  is  to  go  by. 
No  man  has  any  guide  at  present. 

1613.  You  mean  that  surveyors  cannot  say 
that  a  ship  looks  unsea worthy  by  looking  at  it  ? 
— That  is  it. 

16 14.  This  is  very  important.  Some  witnesses 
have  been  here  and  told  us  that  they  have  never 
known  any  case  yet  of  a  ship  being  detained,  is 
that  your  opinion  ? — I  have  not  known  of  a  ship 
being  detained  for  being  under  loaded. 

161.5.  You  have  never  heard  of  such  as  ship  ' 
being  detained  ? — No. 

Lord  Bhand. 

1616.  I  suppo.se  from  the  evidence  you  have 
given  to-day  you  are  of  opinion  that  many  ships 
should  have  been  detained  although  the  Board 
of  Trade  have  not  thought  fit,  or  their  Inspector, 
to  detain  any  one  '( — Yes.  I  believe  from  the 
results  of  inquiries  where  captains  have  been 
censured  and  owners  too  that  that  that  is  a  pro- 
per assertion  to  make. 

1617.  And  I  understand  you  to  say  that  these 
general  provisions  or  expressions,  mentioning 
merely  unseaworthy  ships,  or  ships  unsafe  to  go 
to  sea  or  .sailors  prosecuted  for  desertion,  have 
not  been  interpreted  in  point  of  fact  by  the 
Board  of  Trade  as  throwing  upon  them  the 
dut\-  of  detaining  ships  in  many  cases  where 
you  think  they  should  have  been  detained  ? — 
That  is  so. 

1618.  And  that  this  is  wanted  because  the 
general  terms  of  that  Statute  are  not  sufficient 
tor  the  purpose  ?— That  is  it.  The  reference 
read  out  from  the  Act  as  to  overloading  has  a 
meaning  when  there  is  a  load  line  to  go  by, 
but  no  reference  in  the  Act  to  underloading 
seems  to  me  to  have  point  from  the  fact  that 
tbfre  is  nothing  to  guide  us. 

Lord  Wolverton. 

1619.  Thase  do  not  refer  to  overloading  at  all  ? 
—Your  Lordship  read  "  overloading  "  I  think. 

1 620.  They  come  under  "  unseaworthy  ships," 
that  is  the  heading  with  which  the  section 
begias — "  unseaworthy  ships,"  —  ships  not  fit 
to  go  to  sea  ? — What  we  find    jilmut  these  ships 

(O.V..) 


Lord  Waive  i  ion — con  tinned, 
is  that  they  are  all  of  them  ships  fit  to  go  to 
sea  and  in  ordinary  fair  conditions  they  would 
certainly  reach  their  port ;  but  it  is  when  they 
are  caught  in  gales  such  as  we  had  tAvo  or  three 
weeks  ago  that  such  ships  are  in  danger.  There 
is  force  in  the  Act  as  applied  in  the  ease  of  over- 
loading because  of  the  deep  load  line.  Many 
ships  could  with  perfect  safetj-  go  anywhere  with 
a  gi-eater  quantity  of  cargo  on  board  than  the 
load  line  allows  them,  but  only  if  they  meet  with 
favourable  weather;  therefore,  we  want  some 
guide  also  in  the  case  of  underloading. 

Lord  Shand. 

1621.  When  you  say  you  want  a  guide,  you 
want  something  more  than  these  general  terms,. 
such  as  "  unseaworthy  ships  "  ? — Yes. 

1622.  Or  "  ships  that  are  improperly  loaded  " ;. 
you  want  something  much  more  clear  as  a  guide, 
both  for  the  Inspectors  and  the  Board,  than  there 

s  in  the  Statute  ? — Yes 

1623.  Do  you  think  it  is  at  all  a  safe  position 
for  any  inspector,  who  can  only  generally  say 
that  a  ship  is  improperly  loaded,  or  do  you  think 
that  he  is  safe  without  some  more  definite  rule 
than  is  found  in  the  Statute  ? — I  do  not  think 
that  anj  surveyor  could  take  the  responsibility 
upon  himself  of  detaining  a  ship  for  being  under- 
loaded. 

1624.  And  are  you  aware  that  if  a  surveyor 
makes  a  mistake  in  that  matter,  under  the  Sta- 
tute, the  Board  of  Trade  is  liable  in  damages  to 
the  owner  of  the  vessel ;  or  where  you  not  aware 

■  of  that  ? — I  believe  that  I  did  know  of  that ;  I  had 
not  been  thinking  of  it,  but  it  is  a  fact. 

1625.  In  thinkin'f  of  it,  have  vou  the  slightest 
doubt  that  it  must  be  a  gi*eat  deterrent  on  the 
part  of  an  inspector  in  detaining  a  ship — the 
knowledge  that  if  he  makes  a  mistake  in  that 
matter,  without  a  special  guide,  the  Board  of 
Trade  is  liable  in  damages  ? — Yes,  it  is  a  great 
deterrent ;  in  fact,  I  know  that  much  less  im- 
portant matters  make  a  surveyor  pause,  and  he 
refers  at  once  to  London  for  instructions,  and 
then  a  tedious  process  of  delay  tocs  on,  and  it  is 
found  much  better  not  to  interfere,  unless  there 
is  a  strong  case. 

1626.  What  do  you  moan  exactly  by  "  load 
displacement "  I  am  afraid  I  do  not  kiww  that  ? — 
When  a  vessel  is  launched  into  the  water  she 
displaces  a  quantity  of  water. 

1627.  Without  cargo  that  is? — In  any  condi- 
tion. The  further  she  is  immersed  in  the  water 
the  more  water  she  displaces. 

1628.  When  you  have  been  speaking  of  load 
displacement  have  you  referred  generally  to  ships 
with  cargoes  on  board  or  ships  without  cargo  ? — 
The  load  displacement  is  that  weight  which  the 
ship  would  carry  in  cargo  added  to  her  own 
weight  when  she  is  loaded  to  the  load  line. 

1629.  Oh,  it  is  both  ?— It  is  both.     Yes. 

1630.  So  that  is  practically  brings  you  round 
to  what  I  may  popularly  call  the  Plimsoll  line,  or 
near  it  ? — It  is  a  recognition  of  that  line  as  a 
measure  from  which  to  get  the  other  line — the 
proposed  light  line. 

1631.  You  made  a  suggestion  that  I  do  not 
think   has   been   made  before — that  there  is  a 
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Lord  Shand — continued. 

difficulty  in  our  dealing  finally  in  a  matter  of 
this  kind — that  is,  that  you  think  a  committee 
of  some  kind  of  different  interests  would  require 
to  consider  the  different  rules  if  there  were  to  be 
any  new  rule  or  new  regulation  introduced  ? — 
r  imagine  for  this  select  committee,  getting 
evidence  from  different  quarters  not  specially 
sifted,  it  would  not  be  possible  to  frame  any 
regulations  until  the  proposed  committee  that 
I  suggest  had  met  and  got  particular  evidence. 

1632.  But  even  supposing  such  a  conmiittee 
were  sitting  what  power  could  there  be  in  in- 
troducing a  rule  of  that  kind — introducing  the 
result  of  their  observations — I  do  not  quite 
follow  it  ? — Well,  that  is  more  a  matter  for  legis- 
lation. I  believe  that  we  are  working  round  to 
a  general  recognition  of  the  necessity  of  some- 
thmg  of  the  kind. 

1633.  But  would  that  not  be  more  suited  for 
a  reference  to  the  Board  of  Trade  as  a  State 
authority  than  for  anything  else  ? — Yes.  I 
believe  tnat  is  a  subject  that  sliould  be  taken  in 
hand  by  orders  of  Parliament,  probably  con- 
ducted by  the  Board  of  Trade,  but  not  at  all 
^letermined  by  the  Board  of  Trade  officials. 

1634.  Not  by  the  Board  of  Trade  alone  you 
mean  ? — Not  by  the  Board  of  Trade  alone. 

1635.  But  the  Board  of  Trade  with  the  ad- 
vantage of  a  gi'eat  deal  of  evidence  of  that  kind  ? 
— Yes,  that  is  it,  the  Board  of  Trade  to  have 
pei'haps,  the  leading  guiding  representatives 
on  it.  Such  a  thing  was  done  to  a  large  extent 
in  the  case  of  the  Load  Line  Committee.  Ex- 
perts went  round  the  country  and  visited  ships 
and  took  particulars ;  there  were  representatives 
from  different  authorities,  and  there  was  evidence 
taken  from  every  class  interested ;  in  that  way 
thev  arrived  at  the  present  load  line  tables ;  and 
I  tnink  something  similar  to  that  on  a  much 
jess  scale  would  suffice. 

1636.  I  suppose  in  that  case  the  Board  of 
Trade  would  be  the  ruling  matter  in  the  result  ? 
— There  is  not  such  confidence  in  the  Board  of 
Trade  staff  that  one  would  expect  satisfaction 
from  their  decision.  The  great  underwriting  and 
register  societies  would  command  more  confi- 
dence, such  as  Lloyds'  Register,  and  the 
like. 

1637.  If  enquiry  were  made  ? — Yes.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  the  load  line  tables  were  based 
upon  what  was  drawn  up  by  Lloyds'  Register, 
and  applied  by  them  previously  before  they 
became  law  at  all. 

1638.  I  suppose  the  deep  load  line  was  laid 
down  under  a  report  from  a  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Lords  ? — Yes,  that  was  so  ;  but  before 
the  Load  Line  Bill  was  accepted  the  present 
tables,  which  now  fix  the  load  linC;  were 
practically  Lloyds'  tables — were  recommended 
by  them  and  were  permissive  for  some  years  ; 
and  the  various  rules  proposed  by  the  Board  of 
Trade  were  finally  abandoned  and  these  tables 
which  had  been  prepared  by  Lloyds  and  recom- 
mended by  them,  with  modifications  suggested 
by  them,  and  modifications  suggested  fey  the 
B'oard  of  Trade  and  other  interests  were  finally 
adopted. 


Chairman. 


1639.  We  had  it  suggested  the  other  day 
that  the  law  might  be  strengthened  by  inserting 
in  the  Shipping  Act,  or  amending  the  clause 
with  regard  to  loss  of  life,  something  to  this 
effect — tliat  the  particular  attention  of  the  Board 
of  Trade  Inspectors  should  be  given  to  .ships 
going  out  of  port  or  coming  in  m  ballast  with 
msutiicient  ballast.  That  was  a  suggestion. 
Now,  in  listening  to  your  evidence,  I  was  a  little 
doubtful  whether  you  thought  that  sufficient,  or 
whether  you  thought  it  necessary  to  give  some- 
thing as  definite  as  an  actual  light  load  line 
That  is  what  I  want  to  know.  Which  do  you 
think  ? —  I  think  the  indefiniteness  of  the  word 
"  insufficient "  would  always  raise  trouble  unless 
you  at  the  same  time  issued  a  guidance  to  the 
shipowning  public  as  to  what  you  considered 
sufficient. 

1640.  How  would  you  define  the  word  "  suffi- 
ciently "  ;  by  a  light  load  line  or  by  some  words 
in  an  Act  of  Parhament,  or  by  a  regulation  of 
the  Board  of  Trade  ? — The  best  way,  and  the 
most  sure  way  to  effect  the  purpose  would  be  by 
a  light  load  hne. 

Lord  Shand. 

1641.  Do  you  see  any  objection  to  making  the 
rules  that  are  in  force  m  our  country  enforceable 
against  foreigners  by  providing  that  in  any  case 
in  Avhich  they  come  into  our  port  they  must 
comply  with  these  rules  ? — I  think  it  is  only 
reasonable  that  they  should  do  so,  and  I  do  not 
see  any  real  difficulty  in  the  Avay. 

1642.  The  only  question  there  would  be  the 
question  of  international  politics,  but  otherwise 
it  would  be  quite  easily  worked  in  that  way  ? — 
Yes ;  I  think  the  Foreign  Office  could  easily  get 
that  pan  of  it  put  right,  and  the  shipping 
experts  could  easily  deal  with  the  other. 

1643.  And  I  suppose  when  our  ships  go  to 
foreign  ports  they  have  to  comply  vrith  the 
regulations  that  they  find  there  ? — -Yes. 

Lord  Inverclyde. 

1644.  Did  you  say  you  considered  that  nearly 
all  the  ships  that  went  to  sea  in  ballast  ouj^ht  to 
have  been  detained  by  the  Board  of  Trade  ? — 
No,  I  did  not. 

1645.  In  answer  to  a  question  put  by  Lord 
Shand,  I  think  you  said  you  thought  that  the 
ships  that  went  to  sea  in  ballast  should  have  been 
detained  by  the  Board  of  Trade  ? — I  do  not  see 
how  the  Board  of  Trade  can  at  present  detain 
ships,  but  I  believe  that  if  regulations  were 
made  there  might  be  a  good  number  of  them 
liable  to  be  detained  on  occasions. 

1646.  Then  do  you  think  there  have  been  a 
number  of  ships  that  have  gone  to  sea  in- 
sufficiently ballasted  that  ouglit  to  have  been 
detained  ? — Yes,  I  certainly  think  that.  I  think 
I  have  almost  the  solid  support  of  the  shipping 
community  in  saying  that  there  have  been  a 
number  of  them  that  ought  to  have  been 
detained. 

1647.  Can  you  tell  us  whether  in  consequence 
of  these  ships  not  having  been  detained — and  to 
what  extent,  there  has  oceu  loss  of  life  ? — That 
I  cannot  tell ;  it  is  a  feature  of  the  subject  that  I 
have  not  specially  studied ;  damage  has  occurred. 

1648.  Can 
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Lord  Inverdyde — continued. 

1648  Can  you  tell  us  the  extent  of  damage 
there  has  been  owing  to  ships  insufficiently 
ballasted  not  having  been  detained  ? — I  could 
not  give  any  definite  figures ;  but  I  should  say 
that  for  the  last  half-dozen  years,  dozens  of  ships 
have  had  the  forepart  of  them  severely  strained 
and  leaked  heavily  after  making  ballast  passages 
and  that  a  great  many  have  had  the  machinery 
deranged  from  the  same  cause. 

1649.  Do  you  agi-ee  Avith  the  evidence  we  have 
had  that  during  this  last  half-dozen  years  the 
question  of  damage  has  arisen  owing  to  the 
change  in  the  construction  and  building  of  ships 
compared  with  what  it  used  to  be  formerly  ? — 
In  a  large  measure ;  and  probably  partly  because 
there  is  more  work  to  be  done  now  in  ballast 
from  the  exigencies  of  the  trade. 

1650.  Has  it  been  found  that  since  .ship 
owners  and  ship  builders  have  learned  more  of 
what  is  required  now,  there  has  been  an  increase 
of  accidents  in.  ships  going  to  sea  under- 
ballasted  ? — On  that  I  am  not  sufficiently  in- 
formed in  detail.  Accidents  are  still  occurring. 
Certainly  precautions  have  been  taken  ;  Lloyds 
have  issued  regulations  which  have  considerably 
strengthened  vessels  forward.  One  provision 
is  with  regard  to  riveting :  they  have  also  in- 
crea.sed  the  diameters  of  the  shafts — another 
provision  which  is  important  in  order  to  meet 
this  difficulty  of  sailing  in  ballast. 

1651.  So  that  the  knowledge  that  experts 
have  gained  in  the  last  few  years  in  regard  to 
the  construction  of  ships  is  leading  to  those 
errors  being  rectified  that  caused  damage  before  ? 
— In  some  cases ;  but  of  course  having  regard  to 
the  monetary  considerations  a  good  many  would 
be  very  slow  to  follow.  Sucn  regulations  as 
Lloyds'  make  are  sure  to  go  through  because  no 
ship  could  get  her  class  without  complying  with 
them ;  but  that  does  not  deal  with  ships  already 
afloat,  and  that  may  at  any  time  be  sent  to  sea 
insufficiently  ballasted. 

1652.  Then  if  you  were  to  find  that  there  was 
no  very  great  loss  of  life  but  only  damage  to 
property  which  could  be  rectified,  or  which  could 
be  guarded  against  in  other  ways,  would  not  you 
think  there  would  be  considerable  difficulty  in 
arriving  at  what  the  light  load  line  should  be, 
looking  at  all  the  interests  involved  in  the  com- 
petition of  British  shipowners  with  foreign  ship- 
owners ? — If  it  could  be  shown  that  there  was  no 
danger  to  life  and  limb  from  insufficient  ballast- 
ing, it  would  be  a  serious  matter  to  begin  to  fix 
the  light  load  line  on  account  of  the  ships  alone. 

1653.  Then  I  think  you  took  some  part  in  the 
discussion  with  regard  to  Mr.  Chaston's  paper 
upon  under-ballasting  ? — I  was  not  present,  but 
I  sent  a  short  contribution  to  it. 

1654.  Then  you  know,  I  suppose,  about  his 
paper  ?.^Yes. 

1G55.  Taking  it  in  a  general  way,  do  you  agree 
with  his  views,  or  not  ] — Yes.  As  far  as  I  re- 
collect—though  I  have  not  read  his  paper  for 
some  time — I  do  agree  with  his  conclusions, 
which  were  that  there  was  far  too  little  ballast 
provided. 

1656.  The  conclusions  that  he  seems  to  have 
arrived  at  are  that  the  dangers  arising  to  pro- 


Lord  Inverdyde — continued. 

perty  through  insufficient  ballasting  are  rectify- 
ing themselves  by  the  experience  gained  by  ship 
builders  and  shipo-\vners  within  the  last  few  years  ? 
— I  am  not  prepared  to  support  that.  I  cannot  be 
in  conflict  Avith  shipowners — nor  shipbuilders 
either — for  reasons  which  will  appeal  to  you. 
There  is,  notwithstanding  the  improvement  which 
has  taken  place  in  some  directions,  a  lot  of  lee- 
way to  make  up  in  not  providing  sufficient 
ballasting,  particularly  as  there  are  so  many 
larger  ships  building  which  in  themselves  re- 
quire a  far  greater  amount  of  ballast  capacity 
tnan  was  required  before  with  smaller  vessels. 

1657.  Still  from  the  evidence  you  have  given 
to-day  am  I  right  in  taking  it  that  you  think 
there  are  considerable  difficulties  in  arriving  at 
the  light  load  line  in  view  of  the  particular 
interests  involved  ? — I  think  so.  There  are  im- 
portant interests  to  be  carefully  considered  before 
interfering  ^vith  trade,  and  therefore  I  propose 
that  any  light  load  line  rules  or  regulations 
should  be  made  somewhat  permissive  or  tenta- 
tive until  their  necessity  is  thoroughly  appre- 
ciated and  their  adaptability  approved. 

Lord  Brassey. 

1658.  You  referred  in  your  evidence  to  the 
gales  which  we  recently  experienced  of  very 
unusual  severity ;  have  any  cases  come  to  your 
knowledge  during  the  prevalence  of  those  gales 
of  loss  of  life  at  saa  in  vessels  which  were  under- 
ballasted  ? — No,  I  do  not  know  of  a  ease  of  loss 
of  life  that  has  been  proved  to  be  due  to  under- 
ballasting.  Ships  have  gone  ashore  due  to 
under-ballasting,  but  whether  there  was  life  lost 
I  could  not  say ;  certainly  ships  have  gone 
ashore  due  to  want  of  ballast,  and  ships  nave 
had  to  run  in  for  shelter  for  want  of  ballast. 

1659.  Your  evidence  seems  to  be  clear  that 
your  experience  as  a  ship  builder  and  a  designer 
of  ships  lies  mainly  in  steam  ships  ? — Yes. 

1660.  In  the  case  of  vessels  of  that  class  you 
have  a  ready  means  of  supplying  ballast  by  the 
use  of  water  ballast  ? — Yes. 

1661.  It  is  by  the  use  of  water  ballast  that  you 
_ropose  they  should  be  brought  down  to  a  proper 
oad  line  ? — Yes. 

1662.  In  the  case  of  the  class  of  vessels  that 
we  are  contemplating,  it  is  comparatively  an  in- 
expensive matter  to  supply  the  necessary  weight 
of  ballast  ? — Comparatively. 

1663.  Comparatively  inexpensive  ? — If  the 
ballast  has  to  be  provided  it  is  certainly  the  best 
and  cheapest  metnod  of  providing  it. 

1664.  By  means  of  water  ballast  ? — By  means 
of  water  compartments. 

1665.  If  we  carry  our  thoughts  to  a  totally 
different  class  of  vessel — to  the  smaller  vessels 
engaged  on  our  coastwise  trades — the  schooners, 
ketches,  barges,  billybuoys,  and  vessels  of  that 
class — the  means  of  bringing  them  down  to 
what  you  consider  a  prudent  draught  by  water 
ballast  is  not  available  ? — Not  as  a  rule  with 
wooden  craft. 

1666.  It  would  be  necessary  in  their  case  to 
ballast  with  shingle  or  some  other  ballast  of  that 
description  ? — Yes. 

1667.  The  operation  of  ballasting  a  vessel  of 

that 
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Mr.  McGlashan. 


[CoTitimied. 


Lord  BroHsey — continued. 

that  description  with  ballast  is  necessarily  more 
costly,  is  it  not,  than  the  halliisting  of  a  steamer 
with  water  ballast  f — Yes. 

1068.  Therefore  it  follows  in  the  ciiso  of 
ves->els  of  that  class  that  to  impose  a  rule  with 
reference  to  the  light  load  line  would  put  the 
owners  relatively  to  more  expense  than  in  the 
case  of  ownera  of  the  steamer  class  of  which  yoi: 
spoke  ? — Yes,  it  would. 

1669.  And  their  trade  is  a  very  struggling 
trade,  is  it  not  ? — Yes. 

1670.  It  is  very  hard  for  that  class  of  owner 
to  make  a  living  ? — Yes,  they  are  dying  out 
against  the  railwa3^s  and  steamers. 

1671.  Then  tlie  vessel  so  employed  are  under 
the  command  of  men  who  have  great  local 
knowledge,  and  are  very  experienced  judges  of 
weather,  and  if  they  see  signs  of  bad  weather 
they  are  very  clever  in  finuing  their  way  into 
port  in  good  time,  is  not  that  the  case  ? — Ye.s. 

1672.  That  would  have  to  be  taken  into  view 
in  the  fixing  of  a  light  load  line  upon  vessels  of 
that  class,  would  it  not  ? — It  would. 

1673.  It  adds  to  the  dithculty  of  the  subject 
in  that  particular  cla.ss  ? — Yes.  Of  course  there 
would  be  a  good  many  exemptions  for  cases  of 
vessels  that  were  not  going  far  from  land  at  an}' 
time,  such  as  there  are  for  vessels  just  now, 
coasting  craft  and  that  kind,  which  are  exempt 
from  regulations  in  the  Merchant  Shipping  Act, 
ships  not  proceeding  beyond  certain  pomts. 

Lord  Muskerry. 

1674.  Referring  to  the  question  Lord  Brassey 
just  now  put  to  you,  f  believe  in  the  case  of  a 
great  number  of  these  small  barges  there  is  no 
mark  put  upon  them  at  all ;  they  do  not  even 
come  mider  the  deep  load  line,  do  they  ? — -No, 
barges  do  not,  I  think. 

Lord  Bncsfici/. 

1675.  What  are  described  as  billy-buoys,  I 
should  think  you  would  hardly  allow  that  it  is 
the  case  that  the  billy-buoy  is  not  marked  with 
the  Plimsoll  mark  ? — I  think  all  registered  ships 
that  proceed  out  to  sea  are  marked. 

Lord  Mu-skeri'y. 

1676.  I  do  not  suppose  you  remember  when 
the  Plimsoll  line  came  in  ? — Yes,  I  do  remember 
it. 

1677.  There  was  net,  after  all,  such  a  very 
great  loss  of  life  proved  when  that  was  being 
agitated  for,  was  there  ? — T  believe  not. 

1678.  It  wa,s  only  a  few  of  the  owners  who 
sent  these  ships  to  sea  in  such  an  extremely 
dangerous  manner ;  it  was  not  a  great  number 
of  them  ?— No,  I  believe  it  was  not. 


Lord  Maokurry — continued. 

1679.  Now.  since  that  deep  load  lino  has  lx;en 
brought  in,  has  it  not  been  actmitted  to  be  a  great 
benefit  to  the  seafaring  coranmnity  at  large  ? — 
Yes,  I  said  I  thought  it  gave  a  feelmg  of  relief 

1680.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  possible,  or  do 
you  think  any  detention  for  overloading  would 
occur  in  any  of  our  ports,  unless  ^-ou  Yiad  the 
deep  load  line  mark  ;'  It  would  be  impossible  for 
anv  surveyor  to  say  that  a  ship  was  too  heavily 
laden,  would  it  not '. — It  was  mipossible  at  the 
time  before  the  load  line  rules  were  brought  out. 

1681.  I  will  take  another  thing.  You  coasider 
insufficient  ballasting  is  proved  in  a  great  num- 
ber of  cases  { — It  is  proved ;  it  is  admitted  as 
well. 

1682.  Therefore,  also,  imseaworthiness  is  ad- 
mitted, is  it  not  ?—  Ye.s. 

1683.  An  insufficiently  l)allasted  ship  is  unsea- 
worthy  ? — Yes. 

I(i84.'  Therefore  there  is  a  risk  to  life,  Is  there 
not  ? — There  is. 

1685.  If  a  vessel  is  unsea worthy  there  is  a  risk 
to  life ;  then  how  can  you  bring  pecuniary  con 
side  rations  into  the  question  ? — Well,  men   risk 
their  lives  for  money  you  know. 

1686.  One  other  thmg.  The  machinery  that 
is  available  for  assigning  the  deep  load  line  is 
also  available  for  assigning  a  light  load  line  ? — 
Undoubtedlv. 

1687.  AnJ  there  should  be  no  more  trouble  in 
assigning  that  than  in  assigning  the  deep  load 
line  i — No. 

Chairman, 

168X.  There  was  a  question  put,  just  now  with 
reganl  to  whether  any  ships  were  exempted  from 
having  any  load  line.  Are  you  aware  that  the 
438th  Section  of  the  Merchant  Shipping  Act 
defines  that  and  practically  exempts  the  follow- 
ing ships  from  the  mark  "  except  ships  under 
80  tons  register  employed  solely  m  the  coasting 
trade,  ships  emj^loyed  solely  in  fishing  and  plea- 
sure yachts  "  ? — Yes,  I  am  aware  of  that.  I  did 
not  know  the  exact  figure  of  80  tons,  but  I  know 
those  vessels  are  exempt. 

1689.  In  applying  the  light  load  line  do  you 
think  it  would  be  possible  to  make  exemptions 
there — either  the  same  exemptions  as  those  or 
even  other  exemptions  for  different  classes  of 
ships  ? — I  think  the  same  exemptions  might  at 
least  be  made  as  ar(^  made  in  the  case  of  the  load 
line. 

Lord  Sluind. 

1690.  The  80  tons  ?— Yes ;  though  I  will  not 
profess  to  put  much  weight  upon  my  opinion  as 
to  that ;  but  1  certainly  see  no  reason  why  a 
great  many  small  craft  should  n^*  be  entirely 
exempt  fi-om  this  question. 


The  Witness  is  directed  to  withdraw 
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Caitain  ANDREW  CUNNINGHAME  is  called  in;   and  Examined,  a.s  follows: 


Chairnuin. 

1691.  Will  you  say  what  your  experience  has 
oeen  which  makes  you  desire  to  come  before  us 
to-day? — I  have  been  a  master  mariner  and  I 
am,  at  present  a  Xautical  Assessor  on  the  list 
of  the  Home  Office  for  inquirinj^  into  shipping 
casualties. 

1692.  How  long  Kfive  you  been  a  master 
mariner  ? — Thirteen  years. 

1693.  You  were  a  master  mariner  13  years  ?  — 
Yes. 

1694.  And  how  long  have  you  been  an  a.ssessor  ? 
— Fourteen  years. 

1695.  Are  you  going  to  give  evidence  with  re- 
gard to  sailing  ships  ? — Sailing  ships  chiefly. 

1696.  In  ballast  f— In  ballast. 

1G97.  Will  vou  tell  us  what  you  wish  to  bring 
before  us  :' — Well  of  course  the  point  thr.t  ap- 
peals to  me  is  veiy  nuich  that  which  the  prcvi(  ,  i-. 
witnesses  have  Vjeen  Siiying. 

1698.  May  I  just  take  this  up.  We  have  had 
a  good  many  witnesses — masters  and  others,  who 
all  say  that  ships  with  insufficient  ballast  are 
dangerous  very  often  at  sea  and  are  unmanage- 
able,— do  you  agree  to  that  ? — I  agree  with  that, 
but  I  nuist  state  that  my  cases  are  of  sailing 
ships.  They  are  not  only  dangerous  at  sea  but 
there  have  repeatedly  been  vessels  gone  a-missing 
that  in  my  opinion  were  undor-ballasted  and  all 
the  lives  wery  lost. 

1699.  And  when  a  ship  is  imder-ballasted  the 
machinery  often  gets  injured  ? — Yes,  decidedly. 
I  will  have  something  to  Siiy  later  on  perhaps  as 
to  my  views  as  to  that  for  the  information 
of  the  Committee. 

1700.  We  do  not  want  to  go  over  exactly  the 
same  ground   that  has   been   gone   over ;    you 

.  agree  generally  with  that  ? — Yes,  decidedly. 

1701.  You  have  got  probably  some  exceptions 
j[to  make  or  something  of  the  kind  which  we 

vould  be  glad  to  hear  ? — My  experience  with 
illasting  snips  is  this — I  have  experienced  the 
ifficulty  of  deciding — the  first  time  I  had  to 
ike  a  ship  in  ballast  I  had  neither  displacement 
Ijacale  or  anything  else,  and  it  was  a  verv  serious 
[matter  for  me  to  decide  upon  how  mucli  ballast 
[I  should  take. 

1702.  As  a  master  ? — As  a  master  I  did  not 
[wish  to  run  the  owner  to  any  unnecessary  ex- 

fense,  and  it  was  just  a  case  of  trial  and  error, 
made  an  experiment  and  foimd  1  had  taken 
{too  little ;  of  course,  that  was  a  guide  for  me 
Ion  another  voyage.  The  first  time  I  found  I 
[had  taken  too  little,  and  as  soon  as  I  got  out 
■of  Kurrachee  and  got  a  fresh  sea  breeze  the 
I  ship  simply  lay  down  and  we  had  to  let  Hy 
levery thing.  Of  course,  it  was  not  altogether  the 
luantity  of  ballast;  I  was  in  such  a  hurry  to 
Jget  away  that  the  ballast  was  not  properly 
ttrimmed.  That  was  a  help  to  it ;  but  it  was 
guide  to  me  for  future  use.  Of  course,  one 
[inconvenience  with  regard  to  having  too  little 
iballast  was  that  I  mane  the  passage  in  about 
[double  the  time  T  should  have  done  very  likely 
fit  I  had  been  properly  ballasted.  Other  ships 
[could  carry  their  topsails. 


Chairman — continued 

1703.  Where  were  you  going  ? — From  Kur- 
rachee to  Elephant  Point,  Rangoon — a  great 
rice  port. 

1704.  How  long  were  you  ? — 57  days. 

1705.  Instead  of  what  if  properly  ballasted  ? 
— I  think  a  ship  that  left  a  clay  or  two  after  me 
did  it  in  about  naif  the  time. 

1706.  That  would  be  a  considerable  loss  to 
the  owner  ? — Of  course  it  was.  Other  ships 
were  going  and  carrying  a  whole  topsail,  and  I 
could  hardly  carry  a  close-reefed  one.  The 
inference  is  obvious. 

1707.  You  were  acting  as  mastery — I  was 
acting  as  master. 

1708.  Wlien  you  were  master  did  you  regu- 
late the  ballasting  of  your  ships  ? — Yes,  I  had 
no  information  from  my  employer  as  to  how 
much  ballast  I  should  take. 

1709.  You  had  a  free  hand  with  regard  to  it  ? 
^Quite. 

1710.  Did  you  very  nearly  always  have 
sufficient  ballast  for  safety  ?— After  that  I 
invariably  had  sufficient  ballast.  1  did  seven 
or  eight  pa.ssages  in  ballast  and  generally  carried 
50  or  60  tons  more  than  I  took  on  that  first 
occasion,  and  found  it  sufficient  for  the  ship  with 
ordinary  vigilance ;  she  was  stable  enough  and 
reasonably  handy  at  sea. 

1711.  In  vour  experience  do  your  consider  that 
a  good  manv  ships  in  ballast  go  to  sea  in  an 
unsafe  condition  owiui.' to nothavmgsuffieientbal- 
last  ? — 1  flo.  I  have  a  very  strong  opinion  about  it. 

1712.  You  have  a  very  .strong  opinion  about 
it  ? — Yes,  both  sailing  ships  and  steamers ;  but 
my  experience,  as  I  have  said  before,  is  more 
with  sadiug  ships. 

1713.  Then  you  have  no  figures  to  give  us  as 
to  the  ships  lost  or  lives  lost  ?— No.  Of  course 
there  are  figures  available  from  Lloyds'  and  the 
Board  of  Trade.  The  Board  of  Trade  appointed 
me  two  years  ago  to  hold  inq^uiries  uito  the 
circumstances  attending  the  disappea,rance  of 
four  large  ships,  and  1  got  some  mformation 
then;  and  in  the  course  of  my  duties  as  a 
nautical  assessor  I  occasionally  came  across 
other  cases  where  ships  were  obviously  under- 
ballasted. 

1714.  Those  four  cases  for.  the  inquiry  into 
which  the  Board  of  Trade  employed  you,  was 
that  owing  to  under-ballasting  ? — That  was  my 
opinion.  Of  course  the  ship  had  disappeared; 
in  such  cases  you  can  have  no  positive  evidence 
as  to  the  actual  cause  of  her  disappearing,  but  it 
was  my  opinion  from  my  experience  of  the 
behaviour  of  ray  own  ship  and  consideration  of 
the  question  generally. 

Lord  ahund. 

1715.  They  were  all  lost  ships  ?— All  lost  ships- 
The  first  one  was  the  "  Dominion, "  of  the  Port  of 
Liverpool. 

ChuM-man. 

1716.  What  date  was  that  ?— The  inquiry  was 
held  on  the  17th  of  August  1899 ;  that  was  the 

date 
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[Continued. 


Clia  irman — continued, 
date  of  the  inquiry.  She  was  sailing  fi'om 
Honoluhi  to  Oregon,  I  think.  On  the  lUth 
January  1899  she  sjviled  from  Honolulu  for 
Royal  Roads,  Vancouver,  British  Columbia,  and 
she  was  never  heard  of  since.  The  tug  left  her 
outside  the  harbour.  In  that  case  I  came  to  the 
Gonclusion,  applying  the  criterion  that  I  had 
found  satisfiictory  in  my  own  experience  that  she 
had  too  little  ballast  on  board.  Then  again  there 
was  a  ship  called  the  "  Celtic  Bard." 

Lord  Shand. 

1717.  We  want  to  know  what  was  said  in  the 
Judgment  ?— I  can  read  it— It  sums  it  up  though 
this  was  the  first  Inquirv  I  held  (the  first  of  the 
four)  my  Judgment  m  it  was  delivered  after  all 
the  others  were  held  because  at  the  opening  of 
the  Inquiry  the  owners  thought  they  might  get 
some  information  that  might  be  useful  for  my 
guidance  from  Vancouver,  and  the  Inquiry  was 
adjourned  sine  die,  so  that  the  Judgment  in  that 
case  was  delivered  after  I  had  had  the  ex- 
perience of  all  the  others ;  and  it  sums  up  very 
well  my  views  upon  the  question.  Of  course,  as 
a  previous  mtness  said,  the  crucial  point  is  the 
quantity  of  ballast  that  the  ship  is  to  take — 
whether  sailing  or  steam — and  that  is  a  matter 
that  has  to  be  decided.  The  Board  of  Trade  al- 
ways asks  in  these  cases  whether  a  vessel  was  sufla- 
ciently  ballasted.  The  Board  of  Trade  has  never 
given  us  any  criterion  or'test  to  tell  us  whether  a 
vessel  is  sufficiently  ballasted  or  not,  so  we  have 
"  many  men  many  minds ; "  but  in  answer  to  the 
question,  I  say :  "  It  is  impossible  to  say  what 
is  the  cause  of  the  vessel  not  having  been  heard 
of  since  she  left  Honolulu,  but  it  is  my  opinion 
that  ballasted  and  trimmed  as  I  infer  her  to 
have  been,  she  was  not  well  fitted  to  encounter 
bad  weather.  No  doubt  she  was,  as  described 
by  her  designer  and  by  her  former  com- 
mander, a  very  stiff  ship,  but  there  is 
reason  to  fear  that  it  is  too  often  for- 
gotten that  stiffness  is  a  guarantee  of  safety  in 
one  set  of  circumstances  only,  namely,  in  still 
water,  and  subject  to  an  inclining  force  applied 
to  the  upper  arm  of  the  lever  of'whicn  the 
centre  of  gravity  of  the  ship  and  lading  may  be 
said  to  be  the  fulcrum.  Needless  to  say  still 
water  cannot  be  depended  upon  throughout  a 
passage  of  any  duration.  When  a  ship  gets 
among  waves  a  new  set  of  circumstances 
obviously  comes  into  play,  and  a  force  is  applied 
to  the  lower  arm  of  the  lever  which  at  once 
interferes  Avith  the  action  of  the  other  set 
of  circumstances,  and  a  phase  may  be  established 
when  the  combined  action  ■will  culminate  in  a 
Ice  lurch  from  .which  stifthess  alone  will  not 
recover  the  ship.  At  such  a  juncture  the  ship's 
salvation  depends  on  her  '  righting  moment,  a 
product  of  which  '  displacement '  is  the  predo- 
minant factor  (and  the  only  factor  over  which 
the  master  of  the  ship  has  any  control),  hence 
the  importance  of  not  unduly  curtailing  its 
magnitude  as,  under  a  mistaken  reliance  on  the 
initial  stiffness  of  a  ship  the  tendency  appears 
to  be.  Scarcely  less  important  to  the  safety  of 
the  ship  than  the  quantity  of  ballast  is  the 
trim  of  the  ship.      There  appears  to  be  a  very 

Erevalent  notion  that  by  bringing  a  light  ship 
y  the  stern  more  rudder  power  is  obtained." 


Cfiairman. 

1718.  Are  you  reading  the  whole  Judgment 
out  ? — No,  it  is  just  the  answer  to  this  question : 
"  The  very  reverse  is  the  case  in  a  ship  of  the 
modern  type  like   the  '  Dominion.'     A  ship  in 

E roper  trim  .should  be  capable  of  being  steered 
y  the  sails  with  little  assistance  from  the 
rudder,  and  it  is  always  possible  to  shake  such 
a  ship  through  a  squall  to  which  it  would  be 
imprudent  to  carry  a  full  sail.  When  the  ship 
is  by  the  stern  the  centre  of  effort  of  the  sails  i& 
before  the  centre  of  lateral  resistance  in  the  ship, 
and  the  consequence  is  she  carries  lee  helm,  it  is 
impossible  to  keep  her  to  the  wind — she  is  con- 
stantly falling  off  and  exposing  the  full  surface 
of  her  sails ;  hence  she  is  in  greater  danger  of 
succumbing  to  a  pressure  of  wind  which  -with  a 
more  judicious  distribution  of  the  weights  on 
board  she  might  have  been  able  to  manoeuvre 
through." 

Lord  Inverclyde.. 

1719.  Were  you  sitting  alone  in  this  case  ? — 
Yes,  sitting  alone. 

CJuiirman. 

1720.  Oh,  you  were  sitting  alone  ? — Yes,  I  was 
appointed  Inspector  bv  the  Board  of  Trade. 
Another  one  was  the  "  Celtic  Bard."  Of  course 
I  could  give  you  the  figures  with  regard  to  the 
quantity  of  ballast  they  had  on  board. 

1721.  I  do  not  think  that  is  necessary.  In 
vour  opinion  she  was  lost  from  insufficient 
ballast  ? — Insufficient  ballast. 

1722.  And  she  was  lost  ? — Well,  she  has  never 
been  heard  of. 

1723.  But  you  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
she  had  insufficient  ballast  from  the  figures  that 
were  given  you  when  she  left  her  last  port  ? — 
Yes,  and  being  out  of  trim.  That  is  a  point  that 
I  would  bring  strongly  before  the  Committee. 

Lord  Shand. 

1724.  But  it  runs  into  the  ballasting  question, 
does  it  not ;  the  two  things  run  together  ? — They 
run  together.  A  ship  may  have  sufficient  ballast 
but  if  she  is  trimmed  as  most  of  these  ships  aro 
she  is  unsafe;  you  cannot  manoeuvre  ner  in 
a  squall  or  a  heavy  breeze  of  wind  ;  you  cannot 
keep  her  to  the  wind ;  she  is  always  lying  with. 
her  full  sail  to  the  wind,  whereas,  if  she  was  in 
better  trim  you  could  shake  her  through  very 
often.  There  is  evidence  which  came  before  me 
to  that  effect  in  the  course  of  these  inquiries. 
In  the  case  of  one  of  the  ships  that  disappeared 
there  was  another  ship  in  company  with  her ; 
she  was  thrown  on  her  beam  ends  in  a  typhoon 
in  the  China  Sea, — or  the  Japan  Sea, — and  this 
ship,  thrown  on  her  beam  ends  ultimately, 
recovered  and  got  safe  to  port ;  the  other  was 
never  heard  of 

Chairman. 

1725.  Without  going  into  all  these  cases  in 
detail,  what  is  your  remedy  for  this  state  of 
things  ? — My  remedy  is  that  this  Committee  as 
the  result  of  its  enquiries  should  be  able  to 
recommend  what  is  a  reasonable  and  safe  cri- 
terion for  the  ballasting  of  ships.  The  criterion 
that  I  applied  in  this  case  is  a  third  of  the  dead 
weight  capacity.  It  requires  no  calculation 
beyond  the  simple  aritnmetical  one.  That 
applies  to  the  old-fashioned  iron  ship  which  of 

course 
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course  was  a  much  heavier  ship  than  the  modern 
steel  ship ;  and  with  that  tnird  dead  weight 
capacity  her  draught  of  water  was  two-thirds  of 
her  loaded  draught,  which  is  quite  a  safe  and 
sufficient  draught. 

1726.  Then  how  would  you  apply  this  remedy ; 
would  you  apply  it  by  regulations  of  the  Board 
of  Trade  or  by  other  means  ? — Well,  I  do  not 
know  that  the  Board  of  Trade  could  do  it  with- 
out legislation ;  they  might  recommend  it,  but 
I  have  no  doubt  it  would  be  just  something 
like  the  load  line;  it  would  require  statutory 
sanction. 

1727.  You  would  like  statutory  regulation 
which  would  carry  this  out  ? — Yes  ;  decidedly. 

1728.  You  would  like  that  ?— Yes. 

1729.  You  prefer  that  to  the  light  load  line  ? 
— The  light  load  line  would  come.  You  cannot 
fix  a  light  load  line  without  settling  this  ques- 
tion first. 

1730.  That  is  what  I  wanted  to  come  to.  Can 
you  do  it  without  the  light  load  Une  or  not  ? — 
You  could  do  it ;  you  could  say  that  the  ship 
shall  carry  one-third  of  the  dead  weight  capa- 
city, but  it  is  desirable  in  the  interest  of  all 
parties  that  there  should  be  an  outward  and 
visible  sign  of  that. 

1731.  It  is  your  opinion  that  the  outward  and 
visible  sign  of  a  light  load  line  should  be  enacted 
in  order  to  make  it  clear  to  everybody  concerned 
whether  the  ship  is  properly  ballasted  or  not — is 
that  it  ?— Yes. 

Lord  Shand. 

1732.  I  understand  you  also  to  mean  that  if 
these  proportions  you  have  spoken  of  were 
adopted  you  could  then  lay  down  the  light  load 
line  down  on  the  ship  ? — You  could  lay  the  light 
load  line  down  on  the  ship.  The  draught  would 
be  known.  Suppose  it  is  carried  out  that  a  hght 
load  line  is  to  oe  marked,  I  would  recommend 
instead  of  having  the  somewhat  colourable  imi- 
tation of  the  Morse  alphabet  that  they  had  for 
the  deep  load  line,  that  there  should  be  a  broad 
white  line  right  round  the  ship  three  or  four 
inches  wde,  like  what  used  to  be  round  men  of 
war  above  the  copper.  Then  it  is  clear  to  every- 
body what  is  the  trim  of  the  ship.  At  present, 
if  it  is  going  to  be  a  circle  and  a  short  line  here 
and  there  and  different  marks,  it  may  be  no 
indication  as  to  the  actual  trim  of  the  smp. 

Chairman. 

1733.  Would  you  apply  this  remedy  to  all 
ships  or  divide  them  into  classes  ? — It  would  not 
apply  to  steamers ;  that  two-third  draught  to  a 
tnird  dead  weight  would  apply  only  to  .sailing 
ships. 

1734.  Your  remedy  is  only  f(jr  .sailing  ships  ? — 
Sailing  .ships  in  the  meantime. 

1735.  Do  you  think  steamers  should  also  have 
it ' — Steamers  should  also  have  it. 

1736.  On  a  difffrent  scale  ? — On  a  different 
:  scale  probably.  The  question  is  how  much  im- 
mersion is  the  steamer  to  have.  It  must  be 
governed  by  the  immersion  of  the  propeller. 
These  accidents  that  happen  to  steamers  I  think 
are  clearly  due  to  the  outrageous  trim  in  which 
most  of  them  go  to  sea  in  ballast.     I  only  heard 

■of  one  this  morning — eight  feet  by  the  stern  ;  it 
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Cha  irman — continued 
is  the  outrageous  trim.     Some  of  them  go  draw- 
ing four,  five,  or  anything.     You  might  just  as 
well  try  to  steer  a  "  pizzie  "  (a  peg  top  spiin  with 
a  string)  as  steer  these  things. 

1737.  Have  you  anything  else  to  tell  us  ? — ■ 
I  think  the  Committee  ought  to  take  that  matter 
into  consideration. 

1738.  Oh  yes  ? — My  contention  and  feeling  is 
that  it  is  not  so  much  the  want  of  ballast  in  these 
steamers  as  the  bad  trim. 

1739.  Bad  trim? — Improper  trim.  You  have 
had  witnesses  here  who  told  you  they  could  do 
nothing  with— I  think  one  witness  said  that  a 
ship  he  commanded  would  turn  eight  points  to 
the  right  and  eight  to  the  left.  They  go  dancing 
down  the  Channel  a  danger  to  everybody  there 
within  five  miles  of  them  as  well  as  a  purgatory 
to  the  persons  in  the  ship.  It  is  well  known ;  it 
is  a  matter  of  common  observation  and  experi- 
ence that  you  can  simply  do  nothing  with  tnem 
when  by  tne  stern  so  much.  I  got  a  report  of  a 
case  last  night — of  a  case  during  the  late  gales — 
a  ship  called  the  "  Buckingham."  She  was 
coming  round  from  Bo'ness  in  the  Firth  of 
Forth  to  Glasgow, — round  through  the  Pentland 
Firth  "  in  order  to  keep  the  vessel  in  trim — 2  feet 
by  the  stern  "  (as  they  call  it)  "  the  foremost  tank 
which  was  capable  of  containing  78  tons  of  water, 
was  kept  empty ;  390  tons  of  bunker  coal  werp 
on  board,  270  tons  of  which  had  been  placed  i; 
the  bunkers,  and  the  remainder  120  tons  in  -tb 
'tween  decks  of  No.  2  hold."  The  effect  was  that 
she  got  roimd  Cape  Wrath  "  when  a  moderate 
gale  was  encountered  from  the  westward  and  the 
vessel  was  hove  to  for  some  hours  on  the  24th 
December.  At  11.30  p.m.  of  the  24th,  the  vessel 
being  within  three  or  four  miles  of  Tuimpan 
Head,  near  Stornoway,"  and  so  on  "  at  7.30  a.m. 
the  gale  shifted  to  W.S.W.  and  blew  with  hurri- 
cane force.  From  this  time  till  the  vessel 
s'randed  she  was  unmanageable  and  lay  with  her 
head  about  S.S.W."  If  you  have  a  vessel  like  a 
bladder,  her  bow  out  of  the  water  and  no  force 
to  counteract,  no  power  that  any  engines  will 
develop  will  make  her  steer.  These  sailing  ships 
and  steamers  that  go  to  sea  trimmed  so  much 
by  the  stern  are  sailed  in  defiance  of  the  elemen- 
tary principles  of  dynamics  and  it  is  no  wonder 
accidents  happen.  This  vessel  was  unmanage- 
able, and  the  consequence  was  she  drifted  into 
Loch  Broom  or  somewhere  and  took  the  ground ; 
and  in  the  operations  trying  to  get  her  off 
a  boat  capsized  and  a  man  was  drowned. 
That  was  an  indirect  consequence  of  her  being 
out  of  trim. 

1740.  Was  the  finding  that  she  was  under 
ballasted  ? — I  will  see  what  they  say  here ;  it  is 
not  one  I  was  on.  You  have  had  one  of  the 
men  that  were  on  the  inquiry :  "  The  stranding 
of  the  vessel  was  due  to  her  drifting  ashore 
while  unmanageable  owing  to  her  light  condition 
in  a  very  strong  gale  which  prevented  the  vessel 
from  being  kept  on  a  safe  course." 

1741.  Then  that  puts  it  on  the  wind  too.  It 
does  not  put  *he  cause  of  the  accident  solely  on 
the  under  ballasting  does  it  ? — Yes,  because  she 
was  so  light.  It  is  said  she  was  so  light,"  owing 
to  her  light  condition  in  a  very  strong  gale." 

1742.  Now,  I  do  not  think  we  need  have  any 
N  more 
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more  cases.  I  have  I  think  touched  upon  all 
the  points  you  have  given  in  your  notes ;  I  do 
not  tliink  there  is  anything  more  as  far  as  I  can 
sec.  1  dare  say  one  or  two  of  the  members  of 
the  Committee  might  ask  you  some  questions  ? — 
Of  course,  the  strong  point  with  mo  is,  that  these 
vessels  should  be  on  an  even  keel.  As  I  have 
said  before,  it  is  in  defiance  of  all  principles  of 
dynamics  that  ships  should  be  navigated  as  they 
are,  but  that,  of  course,  does  penalize  the  ship  to 
a  certiiiu  extent ;  you  cannot  do  that  without 
taking  some  ballast  on  board. 

1743.  How  would  you  regulate  that,  and  see 
that  that  is  done — by  regulation  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  ?  A  light  load  line  would  not  deal  with 
that  ? —  As  a  previous  witness  said,  the  Board  of 
Trade  is  not  in  very  good  odour  with  the  ship- 
owniing  community  generally — at  least  used  not 
to  be;   but  provided   there  were  recommenda- 


Cliairman — continued. 

tions  from  ihis  Committee,  based  on  reasonable 
grounds,  I  have  no  doubt  it  would  receive  the 
greatest  consideration ;  but  there  can  be  no 
amendment  without  expense.  It  does  entail 
additional  ballast;  there  is  no  question  about 
that. 

1744.  Expense  to  the  owners  ? — Expense  to  the 
owners — yes.  It  is  a  question  though  whether 
the  owner  is  not  reimoursed  in  the  increased 
safety  of  his  vessel,  and  also  the  smaller  premiums 
he  would  probably  have  to  pay  for  his  in- 
surances, and  so  on,  and  the  greater  certainty 
with  which  the  ship  would  make  her  passages. 
These  are  things  to  be  taken  into  consideration. 

1745.  And  do  you  represent  a  large  amount  of 
opinion  among  masters  and  so  on  ? — As  far  as  I 
have  talked  with  my  nautical  friends  we  have 
pretty  well  agreed  on  this  point. 


The  Witness  is  directed  to  withdraw. 


Captain  WILLIAM  G.  B.  MELVILLE  is  called  in ;  and  Examined,  as  follows : 


Cltairman. 

1746.  Will  you  give  your  experience.  You 
have  been  at  sea,  have  not  you,  as  a  shipmaster  ? 
— I  have  been  35  years  at  sea;  29  years  as  a 
shipmaster  in  both  sailing  vessels  and  steamers. 

1747.  And  steel  ships  also? — Iron  and  steel 
both  ;  and  wood  and  iron  sailing  vessels. 

1748.  You  have  retired  now  from  the  sea  since 
1895,  have  not  you  ? — Yes,  since  1895. 

1749.  You  were  a  shareholder  in  a  sailing 
vessel  ? — Yes,  I  commanded  her  for  nine  years, 
and  I  did  all  the  management  myself,  all  the 
chartering  and  everything ;  no  one  to  interfere 
with  me. 

1750.  You  were  also  a  shareholder  in  a  steam 
vessel  ? — I  was  a  shareholder  in  a  steam  vessel 
trading  between  London  and  Port  Natal  for  17 
years. 

1751.  And  a  navigation  teacher  at  Aberdeen ; 
is  that  so  ? — Yes. 

1752.  What  is  it  you  wish  particularly  to  say 
to  us  ? — I  say  it  is  the  case  that  British  ships  are 
sent  to  sea  in  an  unseaAvorthy  condition  by 
reason  of  their  being  insufficiently  or  im- 
properly ballasted.  In  my  experience  as 
a  nautical  assessor  I  have  had  two  cases  that 
another  witness  has  referred  to,  that  is  the 
"  Heraclides "  of  Liverpool,  and  the  "  Bucking- 
ham "  of  Gla.sgow.  I  was  an  assessor  on  both 
those  cases.  The  "  Heraclides  "  we  found  to  be 
improperly  ballasted ;  we  could  not  decide  that 
the  vessel  was  insufficiently  ballasted ;  had  she 
been  in  proper  trim  I  have  no  doubt  that  vessel 
could  have  proceeded  to  Glasgow  without 
eHCOuntering  any  serious  damage. 

Lord  Muskerry. 

1753.  Even  in  the  weather  that  she  put  to 
sea  in  ? — Even  in  that  weather  had  she  got  to 
sea,  but  the  ves.sel  never  got'  to  sea;  she  never 
got  down  the  Crosby  Channel.  She  was  down  8  feet 
2  inches  by  the  stern,  and  the  pilot  was  con- 
travening the  rule  of  the  road  by  trying  to  pass 
down  on  the  weather  side   of  the  Channel   to 


Lord  Muskerry — continued. 

prevent  the  vessel  from  being  blown  on  to  the  lee 
side,  and  when  he  found  he  could  not  clear  the 
Crosby  light  ship,  which  was  lying  right  across 
the  tide  was  about  three  quarters  of  an  hour  ebb 
and  he  had  either  to  collide  with  the  light  vessel 
or  pass  under  her  stern,  which  he  did,  and  by 
doing  so  he  brought  the  tide  imder  the  heel,  or 
heavj'  end  of  the  ship,  and  the  wind  was  on  the 
other;  the  two  forces  acting  together — but  in 
difterent  directions,  they  could  not  bring  the 
vessel  to  the  wind  again. 

1754.  Then  she  was  unmanageable  ? — Then 
she  was  unmanageable  and  drifted  on  to  Taylor 
Bank. 

Cliairman. 

1755.  Was  it  the  same,  or  what ;  we  do  not 
want  to  go  into  much  detail  about  it  ? — She  was 
unmanageable. 

1756.  On  account  of  want  of  ballast  ? — On 
account  of  being  improperly  ballasted  in  that 
case. 

1757.  You  have  had  a  good  deal  of  experi- 
ence ? — Yes. 

1758.  I  do  not  quite  understand  this — "and 
opinions  of  pupils  "  ?  —I  have  had  a  great  many 
opinions,  both  from  pupils  who  have  passed 
through  my  Navigation  School,  and  from  ship- 
masters whom  I  have  met  in  the  American 
cotton  ports,  some  of  them  having  vessels 
specially  built  for  that  trade,  having  clear  holds 
from  bulk  head  to  bulk  head,  with  all  crew 
accommodation,  and  fresh  water  tanks  on  deck. 
Wlien  these  vessels  got  into  a  gale  of  wind  they 
lay  in  the  trough  of  the  sea :  they  would  neither 
come  to  nor  go  oft'.  It  made  it  dangerous  not 
only  to  themselves,  but  others  navigating  in 
the  vicinity. 

1759.  Those  were  ships  going  across  the 
Atlantic,  were  they? — The  Atlantic — to  cotton 
ports.  In  those  cases  the  vessels  take  all  their 
water  ballast,  and  so  many  tons  of  bunker  coals 
as  to  take  them  from  Newport  News  or  Norfolk, 
Virginia,  where   they  could  coal  for  the  pas.sage 

home. 
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home.  The  ow-ners,  to  make  them  payable,  charter 
the  vessels,  giving  up  every  possible  space  in  the 
vessels  for  cargo ;  even  the  side  bunkers  and  fore 
peaks  they  give  up  for  cargo;  and  that  is  the 
reason  that  they  have  only  a  few  tons  of  coals  left 
when  they  are  loading  their  cotton  cargoes ;  in 
fact  some"^  of  the  vessels  have  to  take  coals  at  the 
loading  port  to  take  them  to  Newport  News  or 
to  Norfolk. 

1760.  Then  what  do  you  consider  is  required 
in  order  to  meet  this  danger  to  shipping  ? — My 
experience  in  sailing  vessels,  and  in  tramp 
steamers,  and  from  my  own  ideas,  I  have  always 
found  that  one-third  of  the  dead  weight  capacity 
of  a  sailing  vessel  was  quite  sutiicient  for 
ballasting  her  properly,  and  in  a  tramp  steamer 
one-third  of  the  gross  registered  tonnage — not 
the  dead  weight  capacity  in  this  case,  but  the 
gross  registered  tonnage. 

1761.  You  applied  those  rules  in  order  to 
find  the  light  load  line,  is  that  what  you  mean  ? 
— That  is  what  I  would  commend  as  a  safe 
light  load  line  I  .should  think.  That  is  my  idea 
of  it  from  my  experience. 

1762.  Then  why  do  shipmasters  take  their 
ships  to  sea  sometimes  with  insufficient  ballast  ? 
— AVell,  they  have  no  option.  The  vessel  is  there, 
they  know  the  quantity  of  ballast  provided  by 
the  managers  and  superintendents,  and  if  they 
refuse  to  go  the  managers  will  very  soon  put 
another  master  on  board  who  will  take  the 
vessel  to  sea.  The  masters  know  that  their 
vessels  are  insufficiently  ballasted,  still  they 
think :  Oh,  we  may  have  fine  weather  and 
get  across  to  our  port  in  safety,  no  bad  weather 
setting  in,  and  one  day  they  come  to  grief :  the 
bucket  goes  to  the  well  one  day  and  it  comes 
home  broken. 

1763.  You  agree  with  the  evidence  that  I 
dare  sav  you  have  heard  and  we  have  heard — 
that  there  are  a  great  many  masters  —  I 
will  not  exactly  define  the  number  —  who 
do  not  feel  that  they  have  power  to  deal  with  this 
matter  ? — They  have  no  power  whatever  at  the 
present  time.  In  former  years  they  had  before 
the  owners  got  so  much  experience  as  they  have 
now. 

1764.  Do  you  agree  also  that  it  is  in  the 
modem  type  of  ships  much  more  difficult,  or 
that  they  reqviire  more  ballast  than  the  old 
type  of  ship  ? — Well  they  are  more  difficult ; 
they  float  lighter  on  the  water  ;  they  are  more 
of  a  box  shape,  but  I  think  that  would  be  a 
fair  margin — one-third  of  t  e  gross  registered 
tonnage. 

Lord  Shand. 

1765.  You  said  the  one  class  of  ship,  but  you 
-aid  some  other? — That  is  for  tramp  steamers, 
<ven  the  ones  they  are  building  at  the  present 
time. 

1766.  I  think  vou  gave  us  two  classes  of 
-teamers,  and  a  clifferent  proportion  for  each? 
— No,  it  was  the  sailing  vessel — one-third. 

1767.  I  think  I  saw  it  taken  down  a  third 
for  sailing  vessels? — A  third  for  sailing  ves- 
sels of  the  dead  weight,  and  for  the  tramp 
steamers  nne-third  of  the  gross  registered  ton- 
nape. 

(0.3.) 


Chairman. 

1768.  With  regard  to  the  Board  of  Trade  Sur- 
^•eyor,  do  you  think  the  Board  of  Trade  Sur- 
veyor ought  to  interfere  any  more  than  he  doee 
now? — I  do  not  think  he  would  have  any  power 
whatever  to  interfere,  and  unless  Lloyds  and 
ihe  Board  of  Trade — foreign  undei-writers  and 
English  underwriters  all  combined — I  do  not 
TJiink  they  will  be  able  to  make  anything  of  a 
light  load  line. 

1769.  You  are  in  favour  also  of  extending  any 
regulation  which  is  imposed  to  foreign  vessels? 
— To  foreign  vessels  as  well. 

1770.  Do  you  think  that  is  practicable? — I 
think  it  should  be.  Of  course,  foreign  vessels 
might  take  the  advantage  away  from  England, 
but  when  they  are  coming  out  and  into  Eng- 
land they  must  abide  by  the  light  load  line. 

Lord  Musherry. 

1771.  It  is  a  very  usual  practice,  is  it  not, 
to  send  ships  to  sea  under-ballasted  ?  It  is  com- 
mon practice? — Well,  in  the  majority  of  cases 
most  of  the  vessels  are  sent  to  sea  in  an  unsea- 
worthy  condition. 

Lord  Shand. 

1772.  I  want  to  know  as  regards  the  different 
classes  of  vessels  why  do  you  say  one  measure  for 
one  cla^s,  and  another  for  another.  You  said 
something  about  the  dead  weight  in  one  case? — 
That  is  the  sailing  vessels. 

1773.  You  have  told  us  about  that,  but  why  do 
you  make  a  different  scale  for  the  other  one  ? — 
Because  there  is  so  little  difference  between  their 
gross  tonnage  (only  a  few  tons),  and  the  registered 
tonnage ;  but  in  steamers  there  is  a  veiy  large 
difference  between  the  gross  tonnage  and  the  net 
registered  tonnage. 

Lord  Wolrerton. 

1774.  You  specially  dealt  with  sailing  ships? 
— I  dealt  with  both. 

1775.  But  you  are  more  particularly  concerned 
with  sailing  ships  ? — Yes. 

1776.  There  have  been  very  few  acciden  in,  have 
not  there,  as  to  fotmdering  or  stranding,  which 
are  the  two  great  dangers? — There  have  been  a 
great  many  vessels  disappeared  in  ballast. 

1777.  Disappeared? — Yes. 

1778.  Either  foundered  or  stranded,  I 
suppose? — ^Most  likely  foundered  in  cycloneB 
coming  down  from  Calcutta  to  Port  Natal. 

1779.  Here  I  find  in  1900  and  1901  only  two 
vessels  foundered  in  ballast? — I  am  speaking  of 
further  back. 

1780.  What  year? — I  can  give  you  any  year. 
1888  seems  to  have  been  the  biggest.  Then  there 
were  six,  but  they  have  continually  decreased 
since :  12  in  1884^  1896-7,  one ;  1897-8,  two ; 
1893-9,  four :  1899-1900,  none ;  and  in  1900-01 
Ihere  wore  two.  I  should  have  thought  you 
wmijd  have  been  rather  conversant  with  those 
fiffiires? — I  only  made  up  this  statement  last 
night  on  my  journey  from  Aberdeen  in  the  train. 

1781.  I  thought  you  were  conversant  with  the 
figures? — And  I  beg  to  state  that  I  would  re- 
f  onimend  that,  all  .^ailing  vessels,  even  when 
being  towed  from  one  port  to  another,  sh-uld 
have  a  liirht  load  line  and  the  full  roniolement 
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of  ballast,  because  there  is  no  telling  the  moment  1782.  You  agree  with  the  witness  who  to-day 

they  may  part  from  their  tow  rope  and  have  to     gave  some  evidence  about  ships  being  towed? — 
put  their  vessel  under  sail.  Yes,  my  Lord. 

The  witness  is  directed  to  withdraw. 
Ordered, — That  this  Committee  be  adjourned  to  Monday  next,  Twelve  o'clock. 
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Die  Lunce,  16^  Martii  1903. 


LORD'S    PRESENT: 


Earl  Spencer. 
Viscount  Ripley. 
Lord  MusKESRY. 

Lord  WOLVERTON. 


Lord  Brassey. 
Lord  Shand. 
Lord  Inverclyde. 


The  Earl  SPENCER  in  the  Chair 


Mr.  WALTER  J.  HOWELL,  c.b.,  is  called  in ;  and  Examined,  as  follows : 


Chairmxm. 

1783.  I  think  you  are  one  of  the  Assistant 
Secretaries  of  the  Board  of  Trade  and  chief  of 
the  Marine  Department,  are  you  not  ? — Yes. 

1783*. Will  you  state  how  the  Board  of  Trade 
is  concerned  in  this  question  of  the  ballasting  of 
ships?— Under  Section  713  of  the  Merchant 
Shipping  Act.  1894,  the  Board  of  Trade  is  the 
department  authorised  to  undertake  the  general 
superintendence  of  all  matters  relating  to  mer- 
chant shipping  and  seamen. 

1784.  \\  e  have  heard  of  the  subject,  but  you 
propose  to  refer  to  it  also ;  the  powers  which  the 
Board  of  Trade  have  for  dealing  with  this  ques- 
tion ? — I  think  the  Board  of  Trade  have  verj' 
ample  powers.  Section  459  of  the  Act  provides 
that,  "  The  Board  of  Trade,  if  they  have  reason 
to  believe,  on  complaint  or  otherwise,  that  a 
British  ship  is  unsafe,  may  order  the  ship  to  be 
provisionally  detained  as  an  unsafe  ship  for  the 
purpose  of  oeing  surveyed."  Then  on  receiving 
the  report  of  the  survey,  the  Board  "  may  either 
order  the  ship  to  be  released  or,  if  in  their 
opinion  the  ship  is  unsafe,  may  order  her  to  be 
finally  detained,  either  absolutely  or  until  the 
necessary  alterations  are  effected.  In  addition 
to  this  there  is  under  Section  457  a  heavy 
penalty  attached  to  sending  a  British  ship  to  sea 
in  such  an  unseaworthy  state  that  the  life  of 
any  person  is  likely  to  be  thereby  endangered, 
and  the  criminal  prosecution  for  this  offence  can 
only  be  instituted,  in  this  country,  with  the 
consent  of  the  Board  of  Trade. 

1785.  Then  has  any  action  been  taken  by  the 
Board  of  Trade  under  either  of  these  sections 
witli  regard  to  insufficiently  ballasted  ships  ?  — 
In  the  way  of  cautions  to  owners  and  care- 
ful instructions  to  the  staff  much  has  been 
done,  but  there  has  been  no  case  of  actual 
detention  or  prosecution  for  improper  or  insuffi- 
cient ballasting.  No  case  has  come  under  the 
notice  of  our  officers  which  was  such  as  to  justify 
them  in  detaining  a  vessel,  though  there  may 
have  been  cases  in  which  warnings  have  been 
given.  I  ought  to  tell  the  Committee  that  it  is 
the  wish  of  the  Board  of  Trade  that  its  staff 
should  carry  out  its  duties  in  a  reasonable  way, 
and  when  a  vessel  appears  likely  to  be  sent  to 
sea  in  an  unsafe  state  from  whatever  cause,  those 


Chairman — continued. 

concerned  are  warned  and  detention  is  only  im- 
posed if  that  warning  is  disregarded.     It  may 
interest  the  Committee  to  hear  that  the  recent 
Act  passed  to  prevent  under-manning  is  a  case 
in  point.     Not  one  single  detention  has  had  to 
be  ordered   under   that  Act,  but  we  have  had 
many  cases  before  us  in  which  warnings  have 
been  issued   to  owners  and  masters  and  have 
been     at     once     attended     to.        I     do     not 
know     whether     your    Lordship     would     care 
to    have    instances    of    that.     One    was     the 
ship   '•  Northemhay " ;    the    crew   consisted    of 
20  hands,  no  carpenter  or  sailmaker.     I  am  only 
giving  an  instance  of  an  undermanned  ship  just 
as  a  specimen  of  the  sort  of  action  we  take.    We 
were  advised   that   that   vessel  if  not  actually 
under-manned  was  very  nearly  approaching  that 
point,  and  the  principal  officer  of  the  district 
was   instructed   to    advise    the   master  that  a 
carpenter  should  be  carried  in  addition  to  the 
crew  previously  arranged'     The  owner  at  once 
instructed  the  master  of  the  ship  to  ship  an 
additional  A.B.  as   a  carpenter,  as  an  ordinary 
carpenter  could  not  be  obtained.     That  at  once 
was  done,  and  I  may  say  we  have  several  in- 
stances of  the  same  kind  with  regard  to  all  sorts 
of  unseaworthy  ships.   Our  experience,  in  fact,  of 
this  sort   of  warning   is   that    it  is    generally 
attended  to,  and  as  regards  prosecution  for  im- 
proper ballasting,  there  has  been  no  instance  in 
which  the  legal  adviser  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
was  able  to   advise   that   there   was    sufficient 
evidence  to   justify  them  in   instituting  legal 
proceedings. 

178G.  We  have  had  nautical  men  Iicre  who 
have  spoken  of  a  good  many  eases  where  in- 
quiries have  been  neld  and  where  the  Court 
of  Inquiry  (if  that  is  the  proper  expres- 
sion) declared  that  the  loss  or  the  ship,  or 
whatever  had  happened,  was  caused  by  insuffi- 
cient ballasting.  Now  in  ca.ses  of  that  sort  you 
have  never  had  a  prosecution  ? — No.  What  we 
do  in  cases  of  that  kind  is  to  at  once  refer  the 
matter  to  our  legal  adviser  to  advise  whether 
there  is  a  case  for  instituting  nroceedings  under 
the  Act,  and  in  each  case  tna  has  been  so 
referred  to  him  he  has  advised  that  there  has 
been  no  case. 

1787.  Then 
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Chairman — continued. 

1787.  Then  there  never  has  been  a  case  of 
prosecution  or  detention  in  this  matter  ? — 
There  has  never  been  a  case,  either  of  detention 
or  prosecution. 

1788.  What  attitude  then  have  the  Board  of 
Trade  taken  up  with  regard  to  the  question  ? — 
They  have  been  watcliing  this  matter  very  care- 
fully for  a  long  time — since,  I  think,  about  the 
year  1886,  when  they  first  issued  a  public  warning 
on  the  matter.  The  officers  at  the  different 
ports  have,  for  many  years,  had  instructions 
to  watch  the  loading  of  vessels,  and  not  to  allo>v 
any  ship  to  proceed  to  sea  which,  on  account 
of  improper  loading,  or  other  cause,  was  unfit  to 
proceed  without  serious  danger  to  human  life. 
The  matter  has  also  been  kept  before  us,  from 
time  to  time,  by  the  Reports  of  Courts  of  Inquiry 
with  regard  to  wrecks  m  which  the  question  of 
under  ballasting  or  improper  ballasting  was  raised 
Since  this  question  was  first  brought  forward  in 
the  House  of  Lords,  five  years  ago,  the  Board  of 
Trade  have  obtained,  at  mtervals,  three  special 
reports  from  their  officers  on  this  question,  and 
have  given  special  instructions  for  them  to  be  on 
the  alert  to  detect,  and,  if  necessary,  to  detain 
any  improperly  ballasted  ships.  The  wreck  re- 
turns have  been  analysed  to  see  how  far  losses 
of  life  and  property  could  be  attributed  to  under 
or  improper  ballasting;  and  communications 
have  been  addressed  to  representative  associa- 
tions of  shipowners  and  underwriters,  drawing 
their  special  attention  to  this  question.  I  should 
like  to  say  here,  to  the  Committee,  that  when  it 
was  decided  that  this  Committee  should  be  ap- 
pointed, I  thought  it  my  duty  to  go  carefully 
into  the  whole  question  from  the  beginning 
again,  in  order  that  I  might  be  able  to  place  the 
whole  case  before  your  Lordships. 

1789.  Then  when  you  speak  of  your  officers 
there  who  have  had  these  instructions  to  be  on 
the  alert  "  to  detect  and  if  necessary  detain," 
those  are  the  detaining  officers  at  the  different 
ports — is  that  so  ?  —The  detaining  officers  at  the 
different  ports. 

1790.  Then  the  Board  of  Trade  have  not  been 
in  favour  of  a  compulsory  load  line  ?— No.  On 
the  three  occasions  on  which  the  question  has 
been  brought  before  your  Lordships'  House,  in 
1898,  1901  and  1902,  the  Board  of  Trade  re- 
presentative has  argued  that  no  case  had  been 
made  out  for  such  a  measure.  The  Board  of 
Trade  still  think  that  a  measure  of  this  kind  is 
unnecessary,  and  I  propose  to  lay  before  the  Com- 
mittee the  grounds  on  which  this  opinion  is  based. 

1791.  Perhaps  you  will  begin  by  explaining 
what  special  sources  of  information  the  Board  of 
Trade  nave  to  enable  them  to  arrive  at  that  con- 
clusion ? — I  think  the  Board  of  Tnide  have  very 
special  sources  of  infonnation.  They  are  (in  ad- 
dition to  communications  received  from  ship 
masters,  shipowners,  underwriters  and  the 
general  public)  the  wreck  and  casualty  reports 
and  reports  from  our  surveyors.  Under  Section 
425  of  the  Merchant  Shipping  Act  every  accident 
happening  to  a  steamer  must  be  reported  to  the 
Uoard  of  jTrade  within  24  hours,  and  we  also  get 
reports  with  regard  to  all  accidents  to  sailing 
ships  as  well.  Consuls  abroad,  shipping  officers 
in  the  Colonies,  and  customs  and  coastguard 
■officers  in  the  United  Kingdom  are  charged  with 
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the   duty   of  sending  in   reports  ; 
are  checked  by   the  reports  sent 


the  returns 
to  Lloyds  by 
their  officers;  and  we  Relieve  that  there  is  no 
accident  of  any  moment  happening  to  any 
British  ship  w'hich  does  not  come  under  our 
notice.  The  surveyors'  reports  I  will  with  per- 
mission refer  to  later. 

1792.  Then  let  us  take  the  casualty  reports 
first.  I  understand  you  have  examined  them  to 
see  what  bearing  they  hate  upon  the  question  of 
ballasting.  How  far  back  have  you  gone  ? — I 
have  taken  17  3'ears  and  I  have  separated 
casualties  to  vessels  in  ballast  from  casualties 
happening  to  other  vessels.  Vessels  in  ballast 
are  of  course  subject  to  much  the  same  perils  of 
the  sea,  as  loaded  vessels,  and  so  it  cannot  be 
assumed  for  one  moment  that  all  casualties  to 
vessels  in  ballast  are  due  to  the  fact  that  they  are 
in  ballast.  It  is  impossible  to  say  in  each  case 
whether  the  casualty  was  due  to  the  vessel  being 
in  ballast  or  not,  so  what  I  have  done  has  been 
to  ascertain  first  what  proportion  of  A'oyages  are 
made  in  ballast  and  then  to  see  what  proportion 
of  the  casualties  have  happened  to  ballasted 
ships.  We  get  the  figures  as  to  the  vessels 
which  go  to  sea  in  ballast  from  the  Customs' 
returns.  I  will  first  put  in  a  table  shewing  the 
entrances  and  clearances  at  ports  in  the  United 
Kingdom  of  vessels  \vith  cargoes  and  in  ballast 
respectively  in  1885  and  1902,  and  in  two  inter- 
vening years— 1893  and  1901.  (The  document 
is  handed  in).  These  figures  I  submit  shew  that 
so  far  as  entries  and  clearances  in  the  United 
Kingdom  are  concerned,  voyages  in  ballast  have 
during  the  last  17  years  increased  much  more 
rapidly  than  voyages  with  cargoes,  though  the 
voyages  with  cargoes  are  still  twice  as  numerous 
as  the  ballast  voyages. 

1793.  How  do  you  account  for  that  ( — 
Movements  of  trade  ? 

1794.  Then  what  is  the  proportion  now  of 
voyages  in  ballast  to  voj^ages  with  cargoes  ? — Of 
the  total  tonnage  which  entered  and  cleared  at 
ports  in  the  United  Kingdom  in  1902  32|  per 
cent,  was  in  ballast  ana  67i  per  cent,  with 
cargoes,  that  is,  practically,  out  of  every  three 
vessels  one  was  in  ballast.  These  figures  relate 
only  to  the  United  Kingdom  and  therefore  may 
not  represent  exactly  the  proportion  of  British 
vessels  in  cargo  and  in  ballast  respectively 
throughout  the  world,  but  they  probably  indicate 
with  sufficient  accuracy  for  the  present  purpose 
the  kind  of  proportion  which  obtains  between 
loaded  vessels  and  vessels  in  ballast. 

1795.  Then  the  next  point  is  to  compare  the 
accidents  to  vessels  in  ballast  with  those  happen- 
ing to  vessels  with  cargoes  ? — Yes.  I  will  put  in 
tables  showing  the  number  of  wrecks,  of  casual- 
ties to.and  lives  lost  from,  vessels  in  ballast  during 
each  of  the  17  years  ended  June  30th.  1901, 
together  with  the  whole  number  of  wrecks, 
casualties,  and  lives  lost  during  that  period,  also 
in  separate  lines  the  wrecks,  casualties,  and  loss 
of  life  amongst  vessels  in  ballast  during  the  year 
ended  June,  1902,  and  during  the  eight  months 
ended  on  the  28th  February  this  year,  but  in  the 
latter  cases  I  regret  that  I  cannot  at  present  give 
the  details  of  all  casualties.  The  figures  are  not 
made  up  (the  <lorit,ment  is  handed  in). 

l796    Can  you  tell  us  what  are  the  results  you 
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draw  Irom  these  total  losses  ? — These  tables 
(which  deal  separately  with  steamers  and  sailing 
ships),  show  that  of  the  vessels  totally  lost  in  17 
years  17  per  cent,  were  in  ballast,  of  the  tonnage 
totally  lost  13  per  cent,  was  in  ballast,  and  of  the 
seamen  lost  10  per  cent.  Avere  lost  from  ships  in 
ballast.  It  has  already  been  shown  that  32i  per 
cent,  of  the  tonnage  entered  and  cleared  is  in 
ballast. 

1797.  Then  we  come  to  missing  vessels  ? — The 
figures  I  have  given  include  all  kinds  of  casual- 
ties, but  if  we  take  missing  vessels  wo  find  that 
the  vessels  in  ballast  were  7 1  per  cent,  and  the 
lives  lost  9i  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number.  In 
the  case  of  missing  steamers  3|  per  cent,  of  the 
vessels  were  in  ballast,  and  31-  per  cent,  of  the 
lives  lost  were  in  vessels  in  ballast. 

1798.  Then  as  to  the  loss  of  life  ?— Yes,  that  is 
a  matter  with  which  the  Board  of  Trade  is,  of 
course,  more  particularly  concerned.  The  annual 
average  number  of  seamen  lost  from  all  kinds  of 
merchant  vessels  belonging  to  the  United  King- 
dom was  988  and  the  average  number  lost  from 
vessels  in  ballast  was  only  99. 

Lord  Muskerry. 

1799.  Within  what  period,  the  99  ?— In  the 
17  years.  In  the  17  years  the  annual  average 
number  of  seamen  lost  from  all  kinds  of  merchant 
vessels  belonging  to  the  United  Kingdom  was 
988,  and  the  average  number  lost  from  vessels 
in  ballast  was  only  99. 

Chairman. 

1800.  Is  that  taken  for  the  17  years  or  a 
longer  period  ? — Both  figures  are  for  the  17 
years,  the  average  munber.  In  the  case  of 
steamers  the  annual  average  loss  was  441  in  all 
vessels,  and  31  in  vessels  in  ballast,  still  for  the 
1 7  years. 

1801.  That  is  on  those  last  figures  with  regard 
to  loss  of  life  too  ? — Yes,  I  can  give  you  further 
figures.  Those  figures  I  have  given,  it  will  be 
noticed,  only  come  down  to  June,  1901.  Tlie 
later  information  I  have  is  this:  As  already 
-rated,  we  have  not  at  present  the  details  of  all 
wrecks  casualties,  and  loss  of  life  during  the  last 
20  months,  but  I  have  had  the  figures  taken  out 
for  vessels  in  ballast.  I  thought  they  would  be 
interesting  to  the  Committee.  The  number  of 
lives  lost  n-om  ves-sels  in  ballast  since  June,  1901, 
is  at  the  rate  of  less  than  half  the  annual  average 
for  the  17  years,  and  both  as  regards  numbers 
and  tonnage  of  vessels  lost,  the  figures  show  a 
most  sati.sfactor}-  diminution.  Only  three  vessels 
in  ballast  have  been  mi.ssing  during  the  last  two 
winters,  and  the  tonnage  of  the  three  amounted 
to  only  244  tons. 

1802.  As  to  the  diminution,  did  the  diminution 
show  itself  before  last  winter,  in  any  years  before. 
When  did  the  diminution  begin  ? — I  think  there 
has  been  a  fairly  steady  diminution  recently. 

1803.  Can  you  name  how  long? — 1901  was  a 
bad  year,  but  I  think  before  that  the  figures 
were  getting  fairly  satisfactory,  and  since  then 
they  have  certainly  diminished  rapidly. 

1804.  ITien  the  tendency  of  these  figures  is  to 
sliow  that  the  proportion  of  loss  amongst  vessels 
in  balla.st  is  less  than  amongst  vessels  with 
cargoes  ? — Yes,  and  I  should  like  to  emphasise 
that  fact  very  much  to  the  Committee,  because 
so  far  as  the  figures  I  have  submitted  to  the  Com- 
mittee go,  they  show  most  distinctly  that  life  is 
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cargo.     To  my  mind  that  is  a  fact  of  extreme 
significance. 

1805.  Caii  you  give  any  details  of  the  later 
figures  ? — Yes.  I  put  in  two  statements  giving 
particulars  of  every  vessel  which  was  totally 
lost  or  met  with  a  casualty  involving  loss  of 
life  whilst  in  ballast  (a)  in  the  year  ended 
30th  June  1902,  and  (b)  in  the  eight  months 
from  June,  1902  to  February  this  year.  These 
statements:  practically  embrace  two  winters,  and 
will,  I  think,  show  the  Committee  the  extent 
to  which  under-ballasting  or  improper  ballasting 
has  been  responsible  for  loss  of  life.  (Tlte  docu- 
ments are  handed  in).  In  the  year  ended  30th 
June  last  there  were  15  wrecks  of,  or  casualties 
to,  British  vessels  in  ballast  which  involved  loss 
of  life — the  number  of  lives  lost  being  41.  In 
the  eight  months  which  have  elapsed  since  June 
1902,  there  have  been  nine  fiital  casualties  to 
vessels  in  ballast  involving  the  loss  of  33  lives 
(including  one  passenger)  making  for  the  last 
year  and  eight  months  24  fatal  casualties  and  74 
lives  lost. 

1806.  These  are  the  24  fatal  casualties  which 
have  occuiTcd  during  the  last  20  months.  Can 
you  give  us  some  further  details  with  regard  to 
these  cases  ?— Yes.  I  have  looked  into  each 
case  of  that  kind  separately  and  I  find  that  four 
of  the  cases,  involving  the  loss  of  eight  lives,, 
were  caused  by  collision.  I  am  quite  prepared 
to  give  the  names  of  those  cases  if  desired  by  the 
Committee. 

1807.  You  may  as  well  state  them,  I  think? — 
Those  cases  were  the  •'  Cruizer,"  the  "  Greenock," 
the  "  Consul  Kaestner "  and  the  '•  Robert  Ing- 
ham." Five  were  cases  of  men  being  washed 
overboard  from  small  vessels,  only  two  of  which 
exceeded  100  tons  and  in  none  of  which  the 
question  of  ballast  arose.  They  were  the 
"Valorous,"  "Clonallon,"  "Burman,"  "Jasper," 
and  "  The  Viscount."  One  was  the  breaking  of  a 
foot  rope  and  another  a  boiler  accident ;  the  two 
cases  are  the  "  Lilian  Morris  "  and  the  "  Tyne- 
dale."  The  last  seven  cases,  I  may  say,  caused, 
the  death  of  one  man  each. 

Lord  Muskeii'y. 

1808.  Is  the  "Tynedale"  the  boiler  case? — 
The  "  Tynedale  "  is  the  boiler  case. 

Chairmav. 

1809.  We  have  heard  in  evidence  that  some 
of  these  accidents  to  machinery  are  caused  some- 
times by  insufficient  ballasting ;  in  those  two 
cases  is  that  so  ? — The  "  Tynedale  "  was  a  tug^ 
and  the  question  of  ballast  did  not  arise.  That 
is  the  only  case  in  the  return  of  death  from  a 
boiler  explosion. 

1810.  Very  well?- — Then  there  were  three 
strandings,  causing  the  loss  of  14  lives,  which 
were  ap])arently  (apparently  I  say)  owing  to 
careless  navigation.  Their  names  were  "  Lizzie 
Bell,"  "  Titania,"  and  "  Rothe-say."  One  vessel 
stranded  through  the  parting  of  a  tow  rope, 
causing  the  loss  of  four  lives.  That  was  the 
"  Cambois."  Three  vessels  were  missing  with  25 
hands,  of  which  one,  the  "  Perseverance  "  (with 
14  hands)  was  an  Arctic  fishing  vessel,  declared 
by  a  Court  of  Inquiry  to  have  been  properly 
ballasted,  one  (with  six  hands)  the  "  Lourenqo," 
was  a  tug  on  hire  to  Portuguese  at  Lorenzo  Mar- 
ques, and  the  third,  the  "  Challenge,"  (with  five 
hands)  was  a  schooner  of  79  tons,  carrying  100 
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tons  of  sand  ballast,  and  bound  from  Oporto  to 
St.  John's,  Newfoundland ;  so  the  Committee 
will  see  there  remain  .six  casualties  and  15  lives 
to  be  accounted  for.  Of  these  six  fatal  caualties 
one.  the  "  Arthur,"  involving  the  loss  of  one  life, 
V  as  caused  by  a  barge  of  38  tons  being  blown 
over  in  the  river  Thames ;  one,  involving  the  loss 
of  one  life,  was  caused  by  the  stranding  of  the 
smack  "  Nellie  "  of  16  tons  on  the  Isle  of  Man ; 
one,  also  involving  the  loss  of  one  life,  which,  I 
ought  to  say,  occurred  on  the  day  after  the 
stranding,  was  caused  by  a  vessel  stranding  in 
Enard  West  Bay,  owing,  it  is  found  by  the  Court 

of  Inquiry 

Lord  Wolvert<yn 

IMll.  You  have  not  mentioned  the  name  of 
this  vessel — this  is  the  "  Buckingham  "  ? — Yes. 

Chairman. 

1812.  I  was  going  to  say  that  is  the  only  one 
of  these  vessels  I  think  which  is  mentioned  in 
our  evidence ;  you  may  have  looked  at  the  evi- 
dence ;  I  think  the  "  Buckingham  "  is  the  only 
one  mentioned  ? — Yes,  and  we  have  only  just 
received  the  report  of  the  Board  of  Trade  Inquiry 
so  we  have  not  referred  that  to  our  legal  adviser 
yet.  It  was  caused  by  the  vessel  stranding  in 
Enard  West  Bay,  owing,  it  is  found  by  the 
Court  of  Inquiry,  to  her  being  unmanageable 
while  in  her  light  condition  in  a  very  strong 
gale.  One,  also  involving  the  loss  of  one  life, 
was  caused  by  the  stranding  of  a  steamer  of  831 
tons,  after  parting  from  her  anchors  in  Robin 
Hood's  Bay  m  the  great  gale  of  the  13th  Novem- 
ber 1901,  and  another,  involving  the  loss  of  four 
lives  was  caused  by  the  strandmg  of  a  steamer 
of  105  tons,  the  "  Truda "  on  Barlocco  Island, 
Witgtown  Bay,  in  the  great  gale  of  the  26th 
ultimo.  The  violence  of  that  gale  will  be  well 
in  the  recollection  of  your  Lordships. 

1813.  In  those  two  last  cases  was  there  any 
evidence  about  their  being  under  ballasted  ? — 
No,  I  think  not. 

1814.  You  have  not  stated  it  in  your  evidence 
one  way  or  the  other  ? — No.  In  one  case  the 
vessel  parted  from  her  anchors,  which,  of  course, 
would  account  for  the  stranding  of  the  ship, 
whether  she  was  in  cargo  or  in  ballast. 

Lord  Mxiskerry. 

1815.  That  was  the  '•  Zanetta  "  ?— That  was 
the  "  Zanetta."  Then  there  remains  one  case 
(involving  the  loss  of  seven  lives)  m  which  a 
sailing  vessel,  the  "  Pinmore,"  was  abandoned  in 
the  Pacific  owing  to  the  shifting  of  sand  ballast. 
In  that  case  a  Naval  Court  found  "  that  the 
casualty  was  caused  by  the  shifting  of  the  ballast 
during  a  heavy  gale,  and  its  becomuig  a  veritable 
quicksand  from  water  entering  through  a  leak 

.  .  .  That  so  far  as  quantity  is  concerned 
the  vessel  appears  to  have  been  sufiicientlv 
ballasted,  the  evidence  showing  the  vessels 
draught  to  be  12  feet  10  inches     .     .     .     ." 

Chairman. 

1816.  You  are  reading  from  the'finding  of  the 
Naval  Court  ?—  I  am  reading  from  the  finding  of 
the  Naval  Court :  "  the  ballast  was  properly 
secured  with  good  shifting  boards,  but  the  sand 
ballast  used  was  of  an  extremely  dangerous 
nature,  and  directly  conduced  to  the  casualty  to 
the  vessel." 


Chairman — continued. 

1817.  What  do  you  think  the  analysis  of  those 
recent  casualties  to  vessels  shows  ? — I  deduce 
from  these  returns  (I  lay  them  before  the  Com- 
mittee) that  it  appears  doubtful  whether  a  single 
life  would  have  been  saved  during  the  last  20 
months  by  the  operation  of  a  light  load  line. 

1818.  Then  the  figures  you  have  given  are  the 
result  of  an  analysis  of  the  casualty  reports  re- 
ceived by  the  Board  of  Trade.  Can  you  tell  us 
how  many  of  these  casualty  cases  have  been 
enquired  into  by  the  Court  ? — Yes.  When  the 
Board  of  Trade  on  receiving  these  casualty  reports 
think  that  the  case  is  one  which  should  be  pub- 
licly enquired  into,  they  order  what  is  called  a 
"  Formal  Investigation  "  under  Section  466  of  the 
Act.  That  investigation  is  held  by  a  Stipendi- 
ary Magistrate  or  two  justices,  or  in  Scotland  by 
a  sheriff,  with  the  assistance  of  Nautical 
Assessors.  I  should  like  to  point  out  to  the 
Committee  in  reference  to  that  that  the  Assessors 
for  Courts  of  Formal  Investigation  are  not  ap- 
pointed by  the  Board  of  Trade  but  by  the  Home 
Secretary.  I  think  it  is  necessary  to  state  this 
because  some  of  those  who  have  appeared  before 
you  as  witnesses  have  been  described  as  Board  of 
Trade  Assessors,  and  so  it  has  appeared  as  if 
officials  of  the  Board  of  Trade  had  expressed  a 
view  differing  from  that  held  by  the  Depart- 
ment. 

1819.  I  may  say  that  we  have  had  distinct 
evidence  that  those  assessors  were  appointed  by 
the  Home  Office,  as  you  have  said? — Thank 
you.  I  am  anxious  to  emphasise  that  to  the 
Committee.  It  did  occur  to  me  to  obtain 
opinions  from  some  of  those  officers  through  the 
Home  Office,  but,  rightly  or  wrongly,  I  thought 
that  there  was  at  least  an  appearance  of  im- 
propriety in  asking  officers,  who  occupy  quasi 
judicial  positions,  to  express  opinions  upon  a 
matter  that  might  come  at  any  time  before  them 
in  Court.  I  do  not  know  therefore  which  of  the 
assessors  are  and  which  are  not  in  favour  of  a 
light  load  line,  but  I  think  it  highly  probable 
that  differing  views  may  be  held.  I  may  add 
that  there  are  always  two  assessors  appointed 
when  the  certificate  of  an  officer  is  in  question, 
and  when  there  is  loss  of  life  in  question  three 
are  usually  appointed. 

Viscount  Ridley. 

1820.  Is  it  the  case  that  the  Home  Office 
appoints  out  of  the  list  of  nautical  assessors  for 
any  particular  inquiry  ? — Yes,  there  are  four 
separate  lists  at  the  Home  Office;  one  of 
Mercantile  Marine  Masters,  one  of  Mercantile 
Marine  Engineers,  one  of  Royal  Navy  Officers, 
and  one  of  persons  of  nautical,  engineering,  or 
other  special  skill  and  knowledge. 

Chairman.  • 

1821.  On    each    inquiry    the    Home    Office      Z 
chooses   the   man   who   is   to   go  down  ?•— Yes, 
having  received  an  intimation  from  the  Board 

of  Trade  of  the  sort  of  inquiry  it  is  going  to  be ; 
but  I  rather  think  the  Home  Office  choose 
them  by  rotation ;  I  am  not  sure  about  that. 

1822.  This  is  rather  an  interposition  in  your 
evidence.  It  is  very  important,  but  I  think  you 
were  going  on  to  say  "  these  Courts  have  "full 
power  to  investigate  ;'  " — 'ihete  Courts  have  full 
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power  to  investigate  ;  they  hold  their  inquiry  in 
pubHc  and  they  report  to  the  Board  of  Trade. 
Sometimes  when  a  formal  investigation  of  this 
kind  is  not  ordered,  the  cases  are  inquired  into 
by  officers  sitting  alone,  called  inspectors.  They 
also  sit  in  public  and  report  to  the  Board  of 
Trade.  During  the  last  eleven  years — that  is 
from  1892  to  1902  inclusive— over  2,200  of  these 
formal  inquiries  have  been  held,  and  in  34  of 
these  the  question  of  improper  or  insufficient 
ballast  has  been  raised. 

1823.  Can  you  give  us  particulars  of  these 
cases  ? — I  have  here  prints  of  the  Reports  of  the 
Court,  or  inspector,  in  each  case  and  I  will  hand 
them  in  if  the  Committee  wish.  Shall  I  hand 
them  in  ?     I  propose  to  analyse  these  cases. 

1824.  In  your  evidence  ? — In  my  evidence. 
182.5.  Then,  perhaps,  we  had  better  have  them 

put  in  ? — There  are  34  cases.  {The  documcTits 
are  handed  in.) 

Lord  Sho.nd. 

1826.  Are  these  34  selected  ? — Oh  no,  these 
are  the  total  number  of  cases  in  which  the 
question  of  improper  ballasting  or  insufficient 
ballasting  has  been  raised.  Of  the  34  cases  20 
were  saihng  vessels  and  14  were  steamers.  I 
wiU  take  the  sailing  vessels  first.  Twelve  were 
missing  vessels  with  regard  to  which  it  was 
natui-ally  very  difficult  to  determine  to  what 
extent  the  amount  of  ballast  contributed  to  the 
casualty.  Of  these  12  missing  sailing  vessels 
three  were  found  by  a  Court  to  be  sufficiently 
ballasted ;  in  three  cases  the  Court  could  not  say 
with  certainty  whether  the  ballast  was  sufficient 
or  not;  and  in  six  cases  the  ballast  was  pro- 
nounced to  have  been  insufficient. 

1827.  That  is  to  say,  of  the  sailing  vessels 
which  were  missing  during  these  11  years,  six 
were  pronounced  to  be  insufficiently  ballasted  ? 
— Yes.  Of  the  eight  other  sailing  vessels  four 
were  -found  to  have  been  sufficiently  ballasted, 
and  in  four  the  ballast  was  found  insufficient. 

1828.  Now  you  come  to  the  steamers  ? — Yes. 
Of  the  fourteen  steamers  five  were  found  to  be 
sufficiently  ballasted,  four  were  doubtful,  and 
five  were  found  to  be  insufficiently  ballasted. 
Thus  we  find  that  in  the  eleven  years  ending 
1902  ten  sailing  ves.sels  and  five  steamers  were 
found  by  Courts  of  Inquiry  to  have  been 
insufficiently  ballasted,  i.e.,  on  an  average  less 
than  two  each  year. 

1829.  There  were  more  sailing  vessels  pro- 
nounced under-ballasted  than  steamers  ? — Yes, 
and  this  is  very  important  when  we  remember 
that  the  total  steam  tonnage  is  far  greater  than 
the  total  sailing  tonnage.  I  -will  put  in  tables 
showing  the  numbers  and  gross  tonnage  of 
sailing  and  steamships  on  the  register  in  each  of 
the  years  1886  to  1902,  which  is  the  longest 
period  for  which  the  figures  arc  available.  In 
those  sixteen  years  steamships  have  increased 
by  about  seven  millions  of  tons  gross,  and 
sailing  ships  have  decreased  by  about  one 
and  a  half  millions  of  tons  gross,  leaving  a 
net  increase  of  about  five  and  a  half  millions  of 
ton.s  gross,  the  total  tonnage  on  the  Register  in 
1902  being  1.5,3.57,042  tons  gross,  of  which  over 
80  per  cent,  was  of  steam  vessels.  The  increase 
in  .steam  in  the  .single  year  1902  was  790,674 
tons  gross.     The  significance  of  these  facts  will 
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be  seen  when  it  is  mentioned  that  of  the  1758 
lives  lost  from  all  vessels  in  ballast  during  the 
last  18  years  and  eight  months  1,208  were  lost 
from  sailing  ships,  and  only  550  from  steam- 
ships; and  that  of  911  lost  in  missing  vessels 
with  ballast  775  were  lost  from  sailing  ships 
and  only  136  from  steamships.  (The  document 
is  handed  in.) 

1830.  Can  you  give  the  Committee  any  infor- 
mation as  to  the  special  kind  of  accident  which 
is  often  attributed  to  insufficient  ballasting, — 
accidents  to  propeller  shafts.  We  have  heard  a 
a  good  deal  of  that  ? — Yes.  I  have  had  a  state- 
ment prepared  showing  all  the  shaft  fractures 
which  have  taken  place  on  board  British  steam 
ships  since  the  30tn  June  1901.  (The  document 
is  haiuled  in.) 

Lord  Shand. 

1831.  When  you  say  all  the  accidents,  you 
surely  cannot  mean  that.  There  must  be  an 
immense  number  which  do  not  come  under  the 
notice  of  the  Board  of  Trade  ? — These  are  all 
the  shaft  fractures. 

1832.  There  must  be  surely  many  shaft 
fractures  during  the  different  voyages  that  the 
Board  of  Trade  know  nothing  about  ? — I  greatly 
doubt  that.  I  think  we  hear  of  every  one.  I 
think  they  are  compelled  to  report  every  one 
within  24  hours.  I  tnink  I  may  ask  the  Com- 
mittee to  assume  that  we  receive  a  report  of 
every  shaft  fracture.  I  have  had  a  statement 
prepared  showing  all  the  shaft  fractures  which 
nave  taken  place  on  board  British  steamships 
since  the  30th  of  June,  1901.  I  have  taken 
that  period  as  being  subsequent  to  the  period 
covered  by  the  last  published  Wreck  Return. 
The  total  number  of  accidents  to  shafts  in  the 
year  ended  30th  June  1902,  was  75,  of  which  34 
occurred  on  board  vessels  in  ballast  and 
41  on  board  vessels  with  cargoes.  The 
total  number  in  the  six  months  ended  on  the 
31st  December  last  was  35,  of  which  12  occurred 
on  board  vessels  in  ballast  and  28  on  board 
vessels  with  cargoes.  As  there  were  5,951 
steamships  employed  at  sea  in  the  year  1901  the 
percentage  of  steamers  which  met  with  accidents 
to  their  shafts  was  about  IJ  per  cent.  Whether 
the  proportion  of  accidents  was  higher  amongst 
vessels  in  ballast  than  amongst  vessels  with 
cargoes  cannot  be  determined  in  the  absence  of 
data  respecting  the  condition  of  vessels  whilst 
abroad,  but  the  proportion  of  shaft  accidents  in 
ballast  condition  in  the  foreign  trade  has  been 
less  this  winter  than  last,  the  ngures  being  twenty 
in  ballast  and  twenty-seven  with  cargo  in  1901-2 
against  six  in  ballast  and  fifteen  with  cargo 
in  the  last  six  months  of  1902.  Much  expense 
has  doubtless  been  incurred  in  connection  with 
these  breakdowns  in  respect  of  delay  and  salvage, 
but  from  the  point  of,  view  of  safety  they  did 
not  call  for  any  special  attention  as  in  no  case 
was  there  the  loss  of  a  vessel  or  a  life. 

Chairman. 

1833.  We  heard  that  there  had  been  an 
alteration  in  Lloyds'  Rules  and  that  a  Com- 
mittee was  appointed,  and  that  in  consequence 
of  that  they  made  some  difference  in  insisting 
en  greater  strength  in  tlio  shafts  ;  has  that  had 
any  considerable  effect  ? — I  think  it  must  have 
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Chairman — continued, 
hftd  a  most  useful  effect.  Shaft  failures  have 
been  a  continual  source  of  anxiety  to  the  Board 
of  Trade,  to  underwritei-s,  and  to  the  Register 
Societies  for  some  years.  They  have  been  steadily 
at  work  finding  out  how  they  could  bo  reduced 
in  number,  and  ]  think  that  they  have  found  a 
solution.  The  number  is  steadily  decreasing  and 
is  now  comparatively  small. 

1834.  Can  you  remember  when  that  Com- 
mittee was  appointed — when  the  new  rules 
came  out  ? — 1  tnink  it  was  about  1899,  speaking 
from  memory. 

1835.  And  you  think  that  has  had  some 
effect  ? — It  has  had  a  most  useful  effect.  I 
should  like  to  take  this  opportimity  of  saying 
that  I  think  the  public  attention  that  has  been 
called  to  this  matter  has  had  a  most  salutary 
effect.  WTien  Lord  JIuskerry  first  began  to 
take  very  great  interest  in  this  matter,  the 
Board  of  Trade  were  engaged  already  in 
enquiring  into  it  and  watching  it.  I  think  the 
attention  that  has  been  called  to  this  question 
through  the  action  of  Lord  Muskerry  and  the 
appointment  of  this  Committee  has  had  a  very 
useful  influence. 

183G.  Have  you  any  further  figures  vnth 
regard  to  shaft  failures  ? — The  figures  I  have 
just  given  are  ilie  official  figures  relating  to 
shaft  failures.  I  should  like  to  mention  that  one 
of  the  shipping  papers  which  has  for  some  time 
advocated  the  adoption  of  a  light  load  line  has 
published  periodical  lists  of  siiafi  failures,  and  in 
a  recent  issue  while  admitting  that  there  has  been 
a  steady  decrease  in  the  number  of  such  acci- 
accidents,  it  stated  that  "  it  is  generally  admitted 
that  ballast  voyages  are  the  most  potent  in- 
fluence at  work  ui  swelling  the  dimensions  of  the 
broken  shaft  list."  Well,  1  examined  their  list 
for  last  year  and  found  it  consisted  of  116  cases. 
Of  these  62  were  foreign  ships,  of  which  eight 
were  stated  to  be  in  ballast,  and  of  the  54  British 
ships  11  were  stated  to  be  in  ballast.  If  we 
compare  the  whole  of  the  54  British  cases  with 
the  total  number  of  British  steamers  over  400 
tons  (about  5,400)  the  proportion  is  about  1  per 
cent. ;  and  if  we  compare  with  tnis 
total  number  of  vessels  the  number  of 
British  vessels  which  Avere  stated  to  have  met 
with  shaft  accidents  whilst  in  ballast,  it  is  about 
one-fifth  of  1  per  cent. 

1837.  Then  we  come  to  the  reports  of  the  sur- 
veyors. You  have  alread}',  I  think,  told  us 
•something  about  the  surveyors.  Do  you  wish  to 
say  anything  more  ? — I  .should  like  to  state  just 
shortly  that  they  are  officers  appointed  by  the 
Board  of  Trade  to  carry  out  various  duties  in 
connection  with  the  inspection  of  ships.  They 
are  stationed  mainly  at  the  principal  ports. 
There  are  132  officers  altogether,  including  the 
supervising  officers ;  of  these  21  are  nautical 
siu-veyors,  79  are  engineers,  und  32  are  ship- 
wrights. They  are  appointed  after  careful  selec- 
tion and  after  competition.  They  are  skilled 
technical  men,  and  their  duties  keep  them  in 
constant  touch  with  ships,  shipmasters,  ship- 
owners, and  shipbuilders.  Wlien  any  difficult 
question  connected  with  ships  such  as  this  arises 
we  invariably  ask  them  for  reports.  With  regard 
to   this  question  of  im dor-ballasting,    we   have 
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asked  for   reports   on   three   separate   occasions 
.since  1898. 

1.S38.  Reports  from  surveyors  you  mean  (— 
Reports  from  surveyors  whose  numbers  I  have 
just  given.  We  wanted  to  know  whether  the\- 
liad  noticed  ships  arriving  or  leaving  in  an  un.sea- 
worthy  state  through  under-ballasting;  whether 
special  precautions  were  being  taken  to  guard 
against  under-ballasting,  and  ,  whether  extra 
ballast  space  was  being  provided  in  new  ships. 

1839.  Can  you  give  us  the  gist  of  the  replies 
you  received  ? — It  is  difficult  to  summarise  tnem 
properly  in  a  few  words,  because  individual  sur- 
veyors take  different  views ;  but,  speaking 
generally,  the  replies  were  that  no  vessel.'^ 
had  come  under  the  surveyors'  notice  which  were 
so  unsea worthy  through  under-ballasting  as  to  be 
dangerous  t  o  life  (which,  of  course,  is  the  pomt 
upon  which  the  whole  action  of  tho  Board  of 
Trade  turns)  but  some  vessels  (they  adde<l ) 
might  with  advantage  take  more  ballast  than 
they  do.  Of  course,  the  surveyors  are  limited  in 
number,  and  cannot  take  particular  notice  ot 
every  ship ;  it  is  also  difficult  in  any  one  case  to 
indicate  the  point  at  which  a  particular  ship 
becomes  unsafe,  as  ships  differ  so  much  in  their 
actual  behaviour  at  sea.  But  the  sui-veyors  are 
experienced  men,  continually  on  the  look  out. 
If  they  saw  anything  dangerous  they  would 
report  to  us,  which  would  enUiil  no  responsibility. 
No  such  reports  have  been  made,  and  this  alone 
shows,  in  my  opinion,  that  dangerous  under- 
ballasting  is,  at  any  rate,  not  a  common  or 
regular  thing. 

1840.  Then  what  do  ypu  say  as  to  the  pro- 
cautions  taken  to  prevent  under-ballasting  ? — 
Well,  the  siu-veyors  on  that  point  report  that 
vessels  making  Atlantic  voyages  invariably  take 
excess  bunker  coal,  or  solid  ballast  of  some  kind, 
or  else  they  are  fitted  with  .additional  water 
ballast  (i.e.,  with  deep  tanks  in  addition  to  the 
usual  double  bottoms  and  peak  tanks  at  t:he  two 
ends  of  the  .ship).  In  other  vessels  making 
short  coastwise  voyages  these  extra  precautions 
are  not  taken  as  a  general  rule.  They  usually 
rely  on  their  water  ballast  alone. 

1841.  You  said  just  now  that  some  of  the 
officers  think  that  some  of  the  vessels  might 
with  advantage  take  more  ballast  ?— Yes ;  in  the 
last  series  of  reports  which  we  have  just  received 
one  officer  says  that  the  tendency  is  to  put  no 
more  ballast  on  board  than  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary. Another  expressed  the  opinion  that  cargo 
steamers,  except  those  built  for  particular  trades, 
have  in  some  cases  not  enough  water  ballast  to 
enable  them  to  meet  bad  weather  at  the  end  of 
the  voyage.  Further,  officers  at  three  ports — 
Leith,  Glasgow,  and  Cork — mention  that  masters 
and  officers  have  complained  to  them  of  the 
risks  which  they  have  to  run  with  their  vessels 
in  a  light  condition  should  they  happen  to  meet 
bad  weather. 

1842.  And  the  danger  increasesas  the  coal  is  being 
consumed  ? — Naturally ;  the  vessel  gets  lighter. 
On  the  other  hand,  another  officer  (an  officer  1 
may  say  of  recent  sea  experience,  who  has 
been  with  the  Board  of  Trade  I  think  about  two 
years)  reports  that  during  his  time  at  sea  he  was 
never  in  a  ship  so  under-ballasted  as  to  be  un- 
safe.      The   last   steamer  he  commanded   was 
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3,085  tons  gross,  and  had  only  433  tons  of  water 
ballast ;  yet  he  sailed  this  vessel  in  ballast  in  all 
trades  and  tor  long  distances,  and  never  found 
her  unmanageable. 

1843.  Vou  do  not  say  "  in  all  weathers  "  s' — No. 
I  am  giving  you  his  exact  words.  I  am  most 
anxious  to  give  everything  to  you  without  the 
smallest  bias  as  far  as  I  possibly  can.  These  are 
only  individual  opinions.  I  do  not  wish  undue 
weight  attached  to  them, 

1844.  I  do  not  impugn  it ;  1  only  noticed  that 
the  weather  was  not  mentioned. — Xo,  it  is  not, 
but  th€re  is  a  little  more.  He  goes  on  to  say 
that  he  has  made  inquiries  of  a  great  number  of 
masters,  and  not  one  of  them  had  ever  found 
his  vessel  unmanageable  in  heavy  weather. 
He  believes  that  steamers  generallj'  are  suffi- 
ciently ballasted  to  render  them  seaworthy  if 
they  are  properly  handled  at  sea. 

1845.  Then  what  is  your  own  conclusion  ^ — I 
believe  that  a  certain  number  of  vessels  go  to 
.sea  so  ballasted  that  they  have  difficulty  in  main- 
taining their  course,  are  delayed,  and  suffer 
.severe  strain,  both  to  hull  and  machineiy.  Also 
that  under  unfavourable  circumstances  and  in 
narrow  waters  there  is  a  risk,  especially  if  the 
vessel  is  not  navigated  with  great  skill  and 
judgment,  of  a  ship  being  blown  ashore.  I  am 
also  told  that  vessels  in  water  ballast,  with  all 
the  weight  low  down  in  the  ship,  roll  violently 
and  are  extremely  uncomfortable.  But  the 
cases  in  which  there  is  serious  danger  lo  life, 
which  is  due  to  under-ballasting,  and  which 
cannot  be  obviated  by  good  seamanship,  are,  I 
believe,  very  rare  mdeed. 

1846.  Tnen  you  do  not  consider  yourself  that 
iinder-ballastiiig  is  an  evil  of  a  very  pressing 
njiture  < — No.  I  prefer  to  regard  it  i-ather  as  a 
problem  to  be  solved  (which  is  in  process  of 
solution)  than  as  af  evil  to  be  checked  by 
restrictive  legislation.  So  far  as  regards  steamers 
(and  it  is  with  them  that  we  are  chiefly  con- 
cerne<l)  the  problem  of  ballasting  has  come  to 
the  front  in  recent  years,  I  am  told,  through 
two  principal  causes:  The  first  is  that,  while 
it  1ms  been  found  economical  largely  to  increase 
the  dimensions  of  cargo  vessels  within  the  past, 
say,  20  years,  the  depth  of  water  available  on 
harbour  bars,  in  rivers,  such  as  the  Thames  and  in 
the  Suez  Canal,  has  not  generally  been  increased 
in  the  same  proportion  as  the  dimensions  of  the 
Vessels.  The  problem  before  the  shipowner  is 
to  carrv  as  large  a  deadweight  as  possible 
on  a  limited  draught,  at  tne  lowest  first 
cost  of  vessel,  as  economically  as  possible, 
and  the  result  is  a  tendency  to  depart 
from  the  model  in  vogue  20  years  ago,  and  to 
approach  more  and  more  nearly  the  form  of  a 
Thames  barge  in  order  to  secure  a  large  dead- 
weight carrying  capacity  on  given  dimensions  of 
VRSsel  and  given  draught.  The  full  form  has 
not,  it  is  believed,  produced  a  worse  sea  boat 
than  the  finer  type  of  vessel.  A  rough  estimate 
has  been  made  by  one  of  our  chief  technical 
officers,  that  the  reduction  of  the  vessel's  draught 
of  water  when  in  light  condition,  due  to  this 
filling  out  of  the  ends,  and  also  of  the  bilges, 
might  amount,  in  a  vessel  of  about  7,500  tons 
gross,  to  atwut  two  feet ;  and  to  irtirnerse  the  vessel 
two  feet  a  weight  of  about  1,000  tons  would  have 
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put  on  board.     In  a  smaller  vessel  the  reduction 
of  the  draught  would  be  proportionately  less. 

1847.  Then  put  shortly  the  first  cause  is  the 
alteration  which  has  taken  place  in  the  form  of 
the  ships  ? — I  think  so,  imdoubtedly.  The  cir- 
cumstance next  in  importance  is  that,  owing  to 
the  general  substitution  of  steel  for  iron  in  the 
construction  of  the  hulls  and  to  other  improve- 
ments both  in  hull  and  machinery,  the  weight 
of  a  vessel  of  given  tonnage  has  teen  reduced. 
A  general  reduction  of  20  per  cent,  has  been 
made  in  the  tliickness  of  plates,  &c.,  and  this 
would  result,  in  a  vessel  of  7,500  tons,  in  a 
reduction  of  weight  of  about  500  tons  and 
a  corresponding  reduction  of  draught  when 
in  the  light  condition  of  about  12  inches.  The 
reduction  in  the  weight  of  machinery  due  to 
various  causes  would  not  be  gi'eat  in  a  cargo 
steamer,  and  might  perhaps  bo  set  down  as  50 
to  100  tons  in  a  large  vessel.  There  may  be 
other  circumstances  which  have  caused  the 
question  of  under-ballasting  to  come  to  the 
front  of  late  years,  but  I  think  the  two  I  have 
named  are  the  chief  considerations.  I  do  not 
wish  to  give  technical  opinions  before  the  Com- 
mittee. That  is  the  opinion  (I  will  state  it  at 
once)  of  our  chief  naval  architect,  Mr.  Archer. 
If  the  Committee  would  wish  to  call  him— or, 
indeed,  any  technical  officer  of  the  Board  of 
Trade — I  need  not  say  how  glad  the  Board  of 
Trade  would  be,  if  you  wish  it,  to  produce  him. 

1848.  Then  the  causes  that  vou  have  jus- 
mentioned  have  increased  the  difficulty  of  bal- 
lasting ;  is  that  one  of  the  things  ? — I  think  so. 

1849.  Then  you  said  just  now  that  the 
accidents  from  under-ballasting  had  rather 
diminished.  That  does  not  quite  agree  with  this 
where  you  say  that  these  two  causes — the  light- 
ness of  the  material  and  the  form  of  the  ship — 
have  caused  possibly  greater  danger  ? — My  point 
rather  was  that  the  problem  is  being  solved. 

1850.  Has  been  solved  ? — Is  being  solved  ;  is 
in  course  of  being  solved;  that  it  has  been 
tackled  and  that  it  is  being  solved. 

1851.  Your  position  is  that  the  question  of 
ballasting  is  one  which  has  arisen  owing  to  the 
development  of  the  modem  merchant  steam 
ship  ? — Yes ;  time,  I  think,  is  required  to  realise 
the  difficulties  caused  by  the  new  state  of  things ; 
to  find  a  remedy  and  to  apply  that  remedy  to  all 
cases.  The  problem  is  one  to  be  studied  b}-  ship- 
owners, shipbuilders,  and  shipmasters,  and 
some  will  naturally  move  more  rapidly  than 
others.  But,  as  I  said,  I  think  the  problem  is 
being  gradually  solved,  and  it  is  being  more 
rapidly  solved  on  account  of  what  Lord  Muskerry 
has  done  in  the  matter  I  have  no  doubt. 

1852.  What  makes  you  think  so  ?— That  the 
question  is  being  gradually  solved  ?  I  think  the 
question  is  being  gradually  sohed  because  the 
reports  and  communications  I  receive  from 
various  sources  lead  me  to  the  conclusion  that 
shipowners  and  underwriters  are  becoming  alive 
to  the  question  and  are  realising  that  under- 
ballasting  means  loss  of  money.  An  under- 
ballasted  vessel  cannot  keep  her  dates,  and  must 
cost  more  tor  up-keep  and  repairs  owing  to  the 
strains  and  damage  to  the  hull  and  machinery. 
This  cannot  be  to  anyone's  advantage,  and  I 
think  this  is  being  realised. 

O  2  1853.  Can 
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1853.  Can  you  point  to  any  particular  facts  in 
support  of  tnis  opinion  ? — Yes,  the  increased 
water  ballast  space  which  is  being  provided  in 
new  ships.  The  surveyoi-s  report  tnat  during 
the  last  few  years  there  has  been  a  marked  in- 
creiise  of  provision  for  water  ballast  in  new 
ships,  especially  in  the  larger  vessels  and  in 
those  bunt  for  special  trades.  I  have  had  the 
figures  got  out  regarding  the  vessels  built  in  the 
last  five  years.     The  results  are  as  follows : 


Percentage 

ot 

water 

ballast  to  under-deck 

tonnage. 

1898    ... 

. . .     28-53  per  cent. 

1899    ... 

...     29-67 

1900   ... 

...     3119 

1901    ... 

...     29-46 

1902   ... 

...     32-58 

Another  fact  I  may  mention  is  that  some  lines 
have  adopted  ballasting  rules  of  their  own,  e.g., 
one  is  that  the  propeller  is  always  to  be  com- 
pletely immersed,  and  the  difference  in  trim 
between  stem  and  stern  is  not  to  exceed  18 
inches  for  each  100  feet  of  the  ship's  length.  I 
should  like  to  submit  to  the  Committee  that  it 
is  an  easy  thing  for  the  shipowner  when  he  has 
a  fleet  of  ships  of  a  particular  type  engaged  in  a 
particular  trade — he  has  experience  to  guide 
liim — to  make  a  rule  of  that  kind.  It  is  a 
very  different  thing  to  lay  down  a  rule  to  affect 
iill  types  and  all  classes  of  vessels. 

1854.  Then  you  think,  as  far  as  you  can  see, 
that  the  matter  looks  as  if  it  was  curing  itself  ? — 
Yes,  that  is  my  deliberate  opinion,  and  therefore 
I  would  deprecate  legislation.  The  question  of 
ballasting  should  continue  to  be  very  carefully 
watched,  and  if,  contrary  to  our  expectation, 
danger  to  life  should  develop,  which  cannot  be 
dealt  with  in  any  other  way,  the  question  of  in- 
troducing legislation  can  be  considered. 

1855.  Have  you  any  particular  objections  to 
uf^^.e  against  the  Light  Load  Line  Bill  ? — Well, 
it  coiiild  not  be  worked  until  light  load  line  tables 
had  beei>    prepared.     The  deep  load  line  tables 
were  the  olii.tcome  of  years  of  study  and  experi- 
ence, after  a  very  strong  case  had  been  made  out 
for  the  deep  loa  d  line,  and  I  am  told  that  light 
load  line  tables  wmuld  be  more  difficult  to  pre- 
pare than  the  oth&rs,  because  there  are  more 
factors  to  consider.     Steamers  differ  so  much  in 
trim,  height  and  extent    of  deck  erections,  pre- 
sence or  absence  of  awnings  and  spar  decks,  area 
and  form  of  rudder,  indicated  horse-power,  speed, 
diameter  of  propeller,  &c.,  tha^t  the  preparation 
of  such  tables  would  iye  extrem'e^ly  difficult.     Se- 
condly, even  after  the  tables  hadi  been  prepared 
and  were  in  working  order,  they  'would  have  to 
be  adjusted  to  each  particular  voyiige.    A  loaded 
ship  becomes  safer  as  her  coal  is  tournt  out,  but 
the  reverse  is  the  case  with  a  balla>sted  ship,  so 
that  in  providing  for  a  light  load  If  ne  it  would 
be  necessary  to  consider  where  a  vess  el  is  going 
to,  what  the  average  passage  is,  and  tlie  amount 
of  the  daily  coal  consumption,  before  itf:  could  be 
decided  what  should  be  the  draught  aHid  trim  at 
the  commencement  of  the  voyage.     Tllns  would 
mean  a  load  line  varying  according  to  th^  nature 
and  duration  of  the  voyage.  \ 

1856.  These  are  difficulties  of  administi,-ation, 
and  no  doubt  they  are  very  formidable ;  but  I 
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suppose  you  would  say  that  they  would  have  to 
be  overcome  if  there  was  real  cause  shown  for  a 
compulsory  light  load  line  ? — Most  certainly,  if 
real  cause  were  shown ;  but  even  if  these  diffi- 
culties were  overcome,  and  it  were  enacted  that 
a  vessel  might  be  detained  if  she  had  not  a  cer- 
tain specified  immersion,  and  that  her  master 
should  be  liable  to  a  penalty  if  at  any  time  and 
any  where  less  than  a  certain  portion  of  the 
vessel  was  immersed,  you  could  not  apply  this 
law  equally  to  foreigners,  because  you  could  only 
insist  on  their  compliance  while  they  were 
actually  in  your  jurisdiction,  and  you  could  not 
deal  Avith  them  for  non-compliance  anywhere 
outside  that  jurisdiction.  Even  if  a  good  case 
■were  made  out  for  the  Bill,  this  last  objection 
would  merit  very  serious  consideration,  but  what 
I  have  tried  to  indicate  in  my  evidence  is  that 
no  sufficient  reason  has  yet  been  shown  for  any 
special  legislation  of  this  kind. 

1857.  You  have  nothing  more  in  the  way  of 
evidence  to  give  in  chief  ? — No,  I  think  not. 

Lord  Mihskerry. 

1858.  I  just  want  to  take  you  first  on  the 
surveyors ;  you  say  you  have  got  a  good  deal  of 
information  from  tKem  and  they  state  that  it  is 
not  a  general  rule  for  ships  to  go  to  sea  under- 
ballasted  ? — They  show  tnat  by  their  action. 

1859.  I  suppose  they  are  all  trustworthy  men. 
That  does  not  apply  to  a  light  load  line.  You 
mention  the  case  of  under-manning  ? — Yes. 

1860.  One  of  your  surveyors  must  have  let  the 
"  Foxglove "  go  to  sea  in  a  very  under-manned 
condition  ? — -I  do  not  rememlser  the  case. 

1861.  The  master  and  five  ordinary  seamen 
with  no  nautical  experience,  the  mate,  two 
foreign  apprentices,  a  boatswain,  and  a  cook  and 
steward  ? — I  do  not  remember  the  ease  of  the 
"  Foxglove "  at  the  moment  but  I  will  have  it 
carefully  looked  into.  Let  me  say  in  order  to 
prevent  any  inisunderstanding  that  it  is  not,  of 
course,  pretended  by  the  Board  of  Trale  that 
their  officers  see  every  vessel  before  she  proceeds 
to  sea,  or  enquire  into  the  manning  or  loading  of 
every  vessel  before  she  proceeds  to  sea. 

1862.  Do  many  under-laden  vessels  go  to  sea 
without  your  surveyor  seeing  them  ? — Quite 
possibly,  and  even  over  loaded  too.  When  you 
consider  the  amount  of  the  staff"  of  the  Board 
of  Trade  you  will  see  that  it  would  be  quite  im- 
possible to  exercise  supervision  of  that  kind — • 
watching  every  vessel  that  goes  to  sea.  Your 
Lordships  will  remember  that  vessels  proceed 
to  sea  at  all  hours  of  the  day  and  night. 

Chxiirrtian. 

1863.  Then  what  guides  them  in  selecting 
ships  to  be  inspected  before  they  go  to  sea?  You 
say  it  is  impossible  to  inspect  them  all — and  no 
doubt  you  are  right  —because  there  is  such  an 
enormous  number ;  then  what  guides  them  with 
regard  to  the  ships  they  do  inspect  ? — They  re- 
ceive reports  from  inanj'  sources ;  they  are  con- 
tinually going  about  the  docks  and  are  in  touch 
with  all  classes  of  the  seafaring  community.  They 
know  exactly  wh«,t  sort  of  vessels  are  likely  to 
be  suspicious  and  it  is  tkxt  sort  of  general  in- 
formation 
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formation  they  must  go  upon  ;  they  cannot  pre- 
tend to  inspect  every  ship. 

Lord  Muskerry. 

1864.  There  are  many  cases  of  casualties 
where  you  do  not  hold  any  inquiry  ? — No,  there 
is  no  case  of  a  casualty  in  which  we  hold  no 
inquiry. 

1865.  I  am  going  to  deal  with  the  "  Zanetta  " 
which  you  said  parted  from  her  anchors  and 
drove  on  shore.  You  say  the  question  of  an 
inquiry  was  considered,  but  as  there  was  no 
obscurity  as  to  the  cause  of  the  casualty  it  was 
thought  useless  to  hold  one  ? — The  "  Inquiry  " 
there  means  a  Formal  Investigation. 

1866.  But  did  anyone  let  you  know  why  that 
vessel  was  anchored  there ;  because  I  have  the 
letter  here  showing  that  that  vessel  was  in  ballast 
and  was  unable  to  keep  oti  the  shore  and  as  a 
last  resource  anchored  ? — A  preliminary  inquiry 
was  held. 

1867.  I  have  your  lettbf  here  saying  so  ? — I 
wish  to  explain  to  you  that  "  Inquiry '  in  that 
letter  means  a"  Formal  Investigation.  The  facts 
as  reported  to  me  are : — During  a  gale  the  vessel 
refused  to  steer  and  lay  broadside  to  the  ^vind ; 
anchors  were  let  go  but  only  held  for  a  short 
time  and  the  vessel  drifted  helple.ssly  and  went 
ashore.  One  man  left  the  vessel  against  orders 
and  was  not  seen  again.  A  preliminary  inquiry 
was  held  by  the  receiver,  who  is  the  collector  of 
Customs,  and  that  was  carefully  considered  by 
the  Board  of  Trade  and  it  was  thought  unneces- 
sary to  hold  a  Formal  Investigation. 

1868.  Then  admittedly  the  cause  of  that  vessel 
and  the  loss  of  a  life  owing  to  the  vessel,  going 
ashore  was  her  being  under-ballasted  and  nelp- 
less,  was  ic  not  ? — I  am  not  prepared  to  admit 
that.  That  is  rather  a  technical  detail  and  I 
would  rather  you  put  it  to  a  technical  witness. 

1869.  At  all  events  the  report  there  says  she 
was  helples.s  and  anchored  ? — I  do  not  wish  to 
go  away  from  the  facts  in  the  very  least.  A 
very  great  many  other  vessels  were  lost  during 
the  same  gale  with  cargoes ;  stranded. 

1870.  I  am  sure  the  last  thing  that  vou  would 
think  of  sajing  would  be  that  loss  of  life,  even 
to  a  very  small  extent,  ought  not  to  be  con- 
sidered ? — Certainly,  I  think  all  the  facts  should 
be  considered. 

1871.  I  think  the  loss  of  one  life  really  was 
the  cause — (in  the  case  of  the  murder  of 
Mr.  Briggs ;  it  was  the  ease  of  the  loss  of  only 
one  life) — a  change  in  the  law  ;  would  j^ou 
say  there  must  be  a  greater  number  of  lives 
lost  in  this  case  before  you  would  take  pre- 
cautions ? — I  should  not  care  to  express  an 
opinion.  You  are  asking  me  about  how  many 
lives  I  would  expect  to  be  lost  before  I  would 
recommend,  myself,  a  light  load  line.  That  is 
really  what  it  comes  to. 

1872.  Would  you  put  a  percentage  ? — No, 
certainly  not;  I  think  figures  should  not  besimply 
counted ;  they  should  be  weighed ;  I  would 
have  regard  to  the  whole  of  the  circumstances, 
but  I  can  imagine  a  case  in  which  the  loss  of 
one  life  might  lead  to  something  more  severe 
than  the  loss  of  20  in  another. 

1873.  There  is  another  case  I  want  to  bring 
before  you.    Perhaps  you  remember  the  "  Mar- 


Lord  Jfiisierry— continued. 

garet  Mitchell "  which  we  heard  described  in  th® 
evidence  ? — That  is  a  case  in  which  a  formal 
inquiry  has  been  held. 

1874.  Your  surveyor  must  have  let  that  ship 
go  to  sea  in  an  unseaworthy  condition  ? — I  do 
not  at  all  admit  that  the  surveyor  must  have 
let  that  ship  go  to  sea  in  an  unseaworthy  con- 
dition. 

1875.  But  she  did  go  to  sea  in  an  unsea- 
worthy condition  ? — I  do  not  think  she  was  an 
under-ballasted  vessel  even  ;  she  was  coal-laden. 

1876.  Oh,  no,  not  under-ballasted ;  I  merely 
wish  to  say  that  surveyors  are  not  always  able 
to  deal  with  these  things  ? — -Just  let  me  say  this : 
You  will  quite  understand  my  reluctance  to 
discuss  the  finding  of  a  Court  of  Inquiry — 
whether  that  was  right  or  wrong.  I  am  not  sure 
whether  the  surveyors  actually  saw  this  vessel 
at  all.  If  they  did,  they  certainly  did  not  think 
her  unseaworthy.  You  must  remember  the 
judgment  is  ex  post  facto  wisdom  ;  the 
surveyor  has  to  judge  before  the  vessel  goes,  not 
after  something  nas  happened  to  her.  I  do  not 
for  a  moment  say  that  vessels  that  are  unsea- 
worthy do  not  get  to  sea.  I  do  not  say  that  for 
a  moment. 

1877.  You  admit  that  a  good  number  of 
vessels  may  go  to  sea  that  have  never  been  seen 
by  a  surveyor  ? — Certainly,  it  is  obvious. 

1878.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  have  seen 
any  extracts  of  the  evidence  that  has  been  given, 
but  the  consensus  of  opinion  amongst  nautical 

-masters   and   officers — seems   to   be  that 


men- 


this  line  is  very  badly  wan.tcd  ? — I  think  the 
evidence  put  before  this  Committee,  so  far,  has 
been  purely  ex  parte.  No  doubt  the  tendency 
of  the  evidence  produced  so  far  has  been  what 
you  say ;  naturally,  that  is  so. 

Lord  Shand. 

1879.  What  does  that  mean  ? — One-sided. 
You  have  only  got  the  one  side. 

1880.  If  we  have  had  the  views  of  ship-masters 
in  large  numbers,  would  you  call  that  one-sided  ? 
— I  think  you  could  easily  find  numbers  of  ship- 
masters the  other  way. 

1881.  We  have  not  had  any  ?— That  is  why  I 
say  it  is  put  before  you  from  one  point  of  view. 

'l882.  You  think  a  great  number  of  shipmasters 
are  against  it  ? — Yes,  especially  shipmasters  that 
are  at  present  in  employment. 

Lord  Muskerry. 

1883.  That  is  it — shipmasters  that  are  at 
present  in  employment — not  in  the  tramps  ? — 
And  plenty  who  have  retired,  too. 

1884.  Do  not  you  know  that  you  would  hardly 
be  able  to  get  one  single  master  to  say  what  was 
displeasing  to  his  owner  ? — I  do  not  know. 

1885.  He  would  be  a  most  remarkable  man  if 
you  did  ? — The  evidence  I  gave  just  now  of  one 
of  our  own  surveyors  was  that  of  a  man  who  had 
been  a  master  ? 

1886.  He  may  have  been  fortunate  enough 
not  to  sail  in  any  one  of  these  ballast  ships  ? — 
Of  course  he  has  retired— I  grant  you  that. 

1887.  I  suppose  you  would  not  deny  that  an 
under-ballasted  vessel  is  an  unseaworthy  ship ; 
that  is  understood  ? — No,  it  depends  upon  the 
degree. 

1888.  "  Under-ballasted  " 
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Lord  Muakert^y — continued. 

1888.  "Under-biillasted"— I  did  not  say 
"  ballaste<l ";  I  say  an  under-ballasted  ship  ? — I 
think  there  are  many  cases  in  which  there  is  a 
certain  amount  of  under- balla.sting,  but  it  would 
be  impossible  to  .say  that  the  vessel  was  imsca- 
worthy  in  consequence. 

1889.  If  the  evidence  given  is  that  these  ships, 
if  caught  on  a  lee  shore,  are  unable  to  "  claw  " 
off,  what  would  you  say  ( — That  is  a  technical 
question  that  I  should  not  care  to  caiT^-  very  far 
with  you,  my  Lord.  It  is  all  a  question  of 
degree.  Let  me  make  myself  quite  clear.  If  a 
vessel  is  unseaworthy  from  improper  or  insuffi- 
cient ballasting  of  courre  she  is  "  unsafe,"  and 
ought  to  be  stopped. 

1890.  I  should  just  like  to  ask  you  one  other 
thing — that  is  about  the  case  of  the  "  Sylviana." 
The  captain  there  was  exonerated  from  blame, 
and  I  believe  the  owners  were  blamed — is  not 
that  so  ? — I  beUeve  so. 

1891.  No  prosecution  has  been  brought  for- 
ward against  them  ? — The  "  Sylviana  "  case  has 
been  before  us  very  much.  It  is  a  very  exceptional 
case.  I  should  lilce  to  point  out  first  that  I  dis- 
like very  much  discussing  the  reports  of  Courts 
of  Inquiry,  but  I  must  point  this  out  to  the 
Committee:  There  is  a  conflict  of  testimony 
here.  The  master  says  he  told  the  owners  cer- 
tain things,  the  owners  absolutely  deny  it. 
I  should  like  to  call  your  attention  to  the  com- 
position of  the  Court.  The  owner  is  not  repre- 
sented on  that  at  all.  There  are  two  masters, 
two  sailor  men,  two  nautical  men. 

1892.  Assessors  ?-^Yes,  and  one  engineer.  If 
the  owner  in  one  of  these  Courts  is  fined  (the 
Court  has  power  to  fine  and  to  give  costs)  that 
owner  has  no  appeal.  I  think  that  is  most  hard 
on  the  owner. 

1893.  The  owner  has  no  appeal  ? — He  has  no 
appeal  whatever. 

1804.  I  did  not  know  that  before  ?— If  the 
master  has  his  certificate  dealt  with  he  can 
appeal.  I  want  to  put  it  in  the  most  cautious 
way,  but  in  this  case  of  the  "  Sylviana  "  there 
is  a  direct  conflict  of  testimony.  I  would  not 
suggest  for  one  single  moment  that  the  masters 
and  assessors  do  not  look  at  the  matter  judicially, 
but  they  would  certainly — quite  properly — have 
a  tendency  rather  to  exonerate  their  own  "  cloth  " 
than  the  shipowner.  I,  as  I  have  said,  dislike 
to  discuss  these  reports  of  Courts  of  Inquiry 
very  much ;  I  have  not  heard  the  evidence ;  I 
am  not  in  so  favourable  a  position  to  judge  of 
its  weight  fi-om  simply  reading  it,  but  I  have  no 
doubt  that  the  facts  of  this  case  will  be  placed 
before  you  on  behalf  of  the  owner  and  therefore 
I  should  like  to  say  as  little  about  it  as  possible, 
if  I  may. 

1895.  At  all  events  these  nautical  assessors  are 
nautical  experts,  are  they  not  ? — Certainly. 

1896.  I  am  sure  you  do  not  question  their 
impartiality  ? — Not  in  the  least.  I  should  like 
to  say  here,  if  you  will  allow  me,  that  I  have  the 
very  highest  opinion  of  the  officers  of  the 
mercantile  marine.  There  are  no  men  more  fit 
to  be  trusted  with  responsiliility  than  these 
masters.  But  I  do  not  like  the  .symptoms  I 
see  of  a  desire  to  evade  the  responsibility  which 
h-^s  been  placed  upon  them  by  Parliament,  and 
which  they  only  can  properly  exercise. 


Lord  Musicerry — continued. 

1897.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  are  aware 
that  some  of  your  surveyors  favour  this  light 
load  line  very  much  i' — I  do  not  remember.  I 
have  not  taken  any  steps  to  elicit  their  opinions 
except  through  these  official  reports. 

1898.  You  remember  my  communicating  with 
the  Board  as  to  ni}' examining  some  of  them,  and 
the  Board  did  not  seem  to  look  on  that  with 
favour  ? — Yes.  I  told  your  Lordship  that  if  }ou 
wished  to  call  any  surveyor  that  was  a  matter  tor 
this  Committee — that  any  surveyor  that  the 
Committee  wished  could  come.  What  1  was 
going  on  to  say  was  that  I  thought  it  placed  a 
junior  surveyor  in  a  rather  invidious  position  to 
ask  him  to  come  up  here  and  express  an  opinion 
as  a  Board  of  Trade  surveyor  which  was  not  the 
opinion  of  the  Board  as  a  whole.  I  think  it  is  a 
rather  difficult  position  to  put  an  officer  in ;  and 
as  I  did  not  see  the  name  of  the  officer  you  re- 
ferred to  amongst  the  list  of  witnesses  here  I 
thought  the  noble  Lord  (with  that  consideration 
which  he  has  always  sho\vn  in  regard  to  anything 
I  have  said  to  him)  had  abandoned -the  icfea. 

1899.  I  thought  after  what  the  Board  of  Trade 
had  said  against  it,  it  would  be  hopeless  to  ask  ? — 
I  am  sure  your  Lordship  would  Know  me  better 
than  to  suppose  that  I  should  endeavour  to 
exercise  influence  over  the  surveyor  in  the  matter, 
I  thought  your  good  taste  had  snown  you  that  it 
was  better  not  to  call  him. 

1900  If  you  had  interposed  no  objection  1 
shQuld  certainly  have  called  him — if  you  had 
said  you  had  no  objection  to  his  appearing  here  T 
— I  should'iike  to  say  at  once  that  I  have  no  ob- 
jection to  any  surveyor  or  any  officer  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  being  called  by  the  Committee, 
but  what  I  do  object  to  is  one  party  (as  I  regard 
Lord  Muskerry  m  this  matter)  asking  to  pro- 
duce public  officers  as  his  witnesses. 

1901.  But  you  have  np  objection  to  the  Com- 
mittee calling  them  ?• — ^Not  tne  least,  any  officer 
we  have. 

Lord  Shand. 

1902.  May  I  interpose  one  question:  It  comes 
to  this,  does  it  not,  that  we  are  to  accept  only 
evidence  from  the  Board  of  Trade's  nighest 
officials,  and  not  ask  any  others  for  evidence  ''. — 
I  should  not  care  to  put  it  like  that. 

1903.  You  have  done  so,  without  intending  it 
perhaps ;  you  have  practically  said  that  you 
think  the  assessor  should  not  be  called  upon 
to  give  evidence  here  ? — Assessors  are  not  officers 
of  the  Board  of  Trade. 

1904.  Surveyors — but  that  the  Board  of  Trade 
should  be  represented  by  their  higher  officials 
who  are  interested  ? — I  do  not  want  to  put  it 
quite  so  high  as  that.  I  think  it  is  convenient 
tnat  the  views  of  the  department  should  be  laid 
before  a  Committee  of  this  kind  by  its  accredited 
representative,  but  if  the  Committee  comes  to 
the  conclusion  that  it  would  like  to  hear  the 
evidence  of  any  officer  in  the  department  I  hope 
they  will  send  for  him. 

Lord  Muskerry. 

1905.  You  said  something  like  that  about  the 
assessors  when  you  were  talking  of  them.  Are 
not  they  unsalaried  officials  ? — They  receive  fees,, 

.  I  believe 
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Lord  Mimkerry — continued. 

1906.  But  they  are  unsalaried  officials  ? — They 
do  not  receive  salaries. 

1907.  Therefore  they  have  a  definite  right  to 
express  their  opinion  on  a  public  question,  have 
they  not  ? — I  should  not  care  to  express  a  de- 
cided opinion  upon  that  point.  It  is  a  matter 
for  the  Home  Office.  My  point  is  that  seeing 
that  they  occupy  rather  a  (/i«6.<*i- judicial  position 
it  seems  to  me  that  in  tlie  case  of  anyone  in  that 
position  it  rather  lessens  their  usefulness  for  the 
purpose  for  which  they  are  appointed. 

1908.  Wlien  you  ask  them  just  to  prove  the 
actual  facts  that  come  vmder  their  observation  ? 
— I  think  ultimately  they  are  asked  for  matters 
of  opinion.  I  do  not  wish  to  continue  the  sub- 
ject at  all. 

Lord  Brassey. 

1909.  You  mentioned,  I  think,  in  your  enu- 
meration of  the  list  of  ve-ssels,  sailing  vessels 
which  were  missing  (never  been  heard  of),  as 
having  been  lost  from  insufficient  ballast  ? — Yes, 
that  is  .so. 

1910.  Were  any  proceedings  taken  in  conse- 
quence of  the  finding  of  the  Court  of  Inquiry 
against  the  owners  ? — Each  case  was  carefuUy 
considered,  and  it  was  decided  that  there  were 
no  grounds  for  instituting  proceedings  against 
owners  in  these  cases. 

1911.  In  your  analysis  of  the  cases  in  which 
there  has  been  loss  of  life  from  vessels  insuffici- 
ently ballasted,  did  I  gather  from  you  that  the 
loss  of  life  was  gi'eater  in  proportion  in  the 
smaller  class  of  vessels  than  in  the  larger  vessels  ? 
— Much  larger  in  proportion  in  sailing  vessels 
than  in  steam ;  that  was  my  main  point. 

1912.  Then  between  the  tonnage  was  the  loss 
of  hfe  greater  in  the  case  of  the  small  vessel  than 
in  the  case  of  the  larger,  in  proportion  ? — I  do 
not  think  I  expressed  any  opinion  upon  that 
point ;  but  I  noticed  that  several  of  the  vessels 
from  which  there  was  loss  of  life  were  quite 
small — some  of  them  would  not,  in  fact,  come 
within  the  provisions  of  Lord  Muskerry's  Bill, 
•or  be  required  to  have  a  light  load  line. 

1913.  What  is  the  limit  of  Lord  Muskerry's 
Bill  ? — Eighty  tons  register. 

1914.  It  does  not  deal  with  smaller  vessels 
than  that  ? — I  see  here,  looking  through  the  list, 
on  the  very  first  page,  vessels  of  11  tons,  91  tons, 
2,000  tons,  45  tons,  33  tons ;  so  that  there  seems 
to  be  a  considerable  proportion  of  smaller 
vessels, 

1915.  If  a  light  load  line  were  fixed  in  ac- 
cordance with  tne  provisions  of  Lord  Muskerrv's 
Bill,  how  could  it  be  enforced  in  the  case  "of 
vessels  leaving  foreign  ports  ? — It  could  not  be 
■enforced  at  all.  We  should  only  be  able  to 
punish  afterwards  for  not  immersing— that  is  to 
say,  to  punish  afterwards  on  sufficient  evidence 
for  not  immersing  the  disc. 

Lord  Shand. 

1916.  I  think  there  is  a  difficulty,  is  there  not, 
in  even  doing  that  with  foreign  ves.sels  ? — This 
refers  to  British  vessels  from  foreign  ports. 

Lord  Muskerry. 

1917.  That  applies  equally  to  tlie  deep  load 
line,  does  it  not  ? — Oh,  yes,  distinctly. 


Lord  Brassey. 

1918.  As  a  Board  of  Trade  officer,  I  gathered 
from  you  that  you  are  much  impressed  with  a 
sense  that  in  any  fixed  rules  tliat  you  may 
endeavour  to  lay  down  for  Board  of  Trade  in- 
spection, or  any  fixed  rule  that  you  may  estab- 
lish under  Board  of  Trade  authority  with  regard 
to  the  loading  of  a  ship,  necessarily  involves  the 
relief  of  the  shipowner  from  his  proper  responsi- 
bility i* — To  a  certain  extent  it  must  have  that 
tendency. 

1919.  And  from  that  point  of  view  you  would 
consider  that  all  such  rules  may  be  prejudicial — 
may  tend  tend  really  to  increase  the  risk  to  life 
from  acts  of  negligence  on  the  part  of  ship- 
owners ? — Yes.  I  think  that  shows  how  carefiil 
we  ought  to  be  before  imposing  new  regulations 
they  should  only  be  imposed  upon  the  strongest 
case  being  made  out  from  the  point  of  view  of 
safety  of  life. 

1920.  I  think  you  have  made  it  quite  clear 
to  us  that  you,  from  the  Board  of  Trade  point  of 
view,  see  the  impossibility  of  exercising  a  super- 
vision over  the  management  of  shipping  by  a 
Government  Department  which  would  really 
cover  all  risks  ? — Oh,  yes.  I  should  be  very 
sorry  to  see  it  attempted.  It  would  be  saying 
'  Good-bye "  to  the  greatness  of  the  shipping 
interest  everywhere. 

1921.  You  have  to  look  to  the  condition  of 
the  whole, — to  the  storage  and  not  only  the 
weight  of  the  cargo,  but  the  trim — whether  the 
vessel  is  Ijy  the  bow  or  by  the  stern — the  state 
of  repair  of  the  machinery  (which  requires  daily 
and  hourly  supervision),  and  in  the  case  of  the 
sailing  ship  the  state  of  her  hull,  the  state  of  her 
sails,  and  the  soundness  of  her  spars ;  then  not 
only  the  nunber  of  the  crew,  but  the  ability  of 
each  separate  man  ;  (You  may  get  a  crew  suffi- 
cient in  number,  but  many  of  them  most  ill- 
qualified);  the  protection  of  deck-openings  (a 
most  important  matter),  and  in  view  of  all  theso 
considerations  you  shrink  from  a  policy  which 
would  relieve  the  shipower  of  his  responsibility 
and  put  it  upon  the  Board  of  Trade  ? — Yes.  I 
think  the  facts  you  have  mentioned  have  been 
very  much  appreciated  by  the  Legislature  in  the 
past,  and  so  they  have  limited  the  interference 
on  the  part  oi  the  Board  of  Trade  to  stoj^ping 
vessels  which  are  unseaworthy  from  going  to  sea. 

1922.  Do  you  think  the  best  guarantee  for 
the  .safety  of  life  at  sea  is  the  general  responsi- 
bility of  the  shipowner  and  his  liability  to  pro- 
secution for  neglect  ? — I  think,  certainly,  that  is 
the  greatest  source  of  safety  for  life  at  sea 

1923.  I  .should  like  to  a.sk  you  one  more 
question.  The  underwriters  stand  to  lose  by 
any  failure  to  in.sist  upon  proper  ballasting,  but 
so  far  as  you  know  do  you  consider  that  they 
are  giving  their  best  attention  to  framing  proper 
rules  for  the  guidance  of  shipmasters? — I 
believe  the  underwriters  are  giving  the  matter 
most  careful  consideration,  I  believe  there  is  a 
considerable  difference  of  opinion  among  them 
about  this  very  matter,  but  I  should  like  to 
point  out  that  underwriters  are  perfectly  well 
able  to  take  care  of  themselves.  If  they  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  vessels  are  sent  to  sea 
under-ballasted  they  have  only  to  put  a  clause 
in  their  policies  that  if  such-and-such  a  thing 
is  not  submerged  the  policy  shall  be  vitiated. 

^  1924.  "If 
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1924.  "  If  such-and-such  a  thing  is  not  sub- 
merged "—what  does  that  mean — which  would 
want  a  line  ? — Xo,  tlie  propeller — it  is  a  question 
ol  property — something  for  the  shipowner  and 
the  underwriter  themselves,  I  think. 

Lord  Brassey. 

1925.  If  they  were  to  experience  an  excep- 
tional loss  from  new  sources  of  danger,  such  as 
those  to  whicli  you  have  pointed  in  your 
evidence,  from  the  ditierent  materials  now 
used  in  building  ships — the  different  form  and 
so  on — they  would  be  very  quick  to  follow  the 
lessons  of  experience  by  insisting  upon  what 
they  would  consider  to  be  good  rules  vnth.  regard 
to  ballasting? — Yes;  and  then  adjust  their 
premiums  to  the  losses,  of  course. 

1926.  And  the  premium  the  shipowner  has  to 
y  is  one  of  the  most  effective  means  of  calling 
.8  attention  to  what  requires  dealing  with  ? — 

Quite  so. 

Lord  Inverclyde 

1927.  I  think  we  had  some  evidence  given 
here,  which  perhaps  you  may  have  seen ;  it  was 
stated  by  one  or  two  witnesses  that  hardly  a 
ship  ever  went  to  sea  in  ballast  that  was  in  a  fit 
state  to  go  to  sea.  Have  you  ever  had  any- 
thing m  the  slightest  brought  under  your 
notice  to  bear  that  out  ? — Certainly  not — quite 
the  contrary. 

1928.  Do  you  think  if  such  a  state  of  matters 
existed  that  it  would  be  possible  that  it  would 
not  come  to  your  knowledge  ? — No,  quite  im- 
possible. 

1929.  I  suppose  also  I  may  take  it  that  if 
there  had  been  any  general  proof  that  the  light 
load  line  was  wanted  and  was  necessary,  both 
for  the  safety  of  life  and  property,  that  the 
Board  of  Trade  would  have  acted  themselves  in 
connection  with  the  matter? — We  should  look 
at  it  from  the  point  of  view  of  danger  to  life. 
We  should  certainly  have  acted  if  any  danger 
to  life  had  been  made  out. 

1930.  But  the  general  information  that  has 
come  before  you  during  all  the  years  you  have 
been  connected  with  the  matter,  has  been  that 
the  under-ballasting  is  not  at  any  rate  a  growing 
thing,  but  rather  the  reverse  ? — Quite  the 
reverse. 

1931.  And  I  think  you  are  of  opinion  that 
certain  cases  of  under-ballasting  arose  from  a 
change  in  the  construction  of  ships  and  the 
material  that  was  used,  and  you  agree  with 
what  one  or  two  witnesses  have  stated,  that  that 
is  gradually  curing  itself  ? — I  agree. 

1932.  From  the  experience  that  ship  builders 
and  shipo^Tners  are  getting  ? — I  think  so. 

_  1933.  Your  staff  have  had  their  special  atten- 
tion drawn  to  this  matter  in  connection  with 
under-ballasting  ?— Again  and  again— quite 
recently  ;  three  times ;  a  most  unusual  thing  for 

me  to  do ;  I  have  three  times  quite  recently 

since  this  matter  was  brought  before  the  House 
of  Lords  by  Lord  Muskerry— called  for  special 
reports  from  them ;  so  that  they  have  special 
instructions  to  be  on  the  alert  to  catch  cases  of 
this  sort. 

1934.  Have  you  any  doubt  that  if  it  had  been 
necessary  action  would  have  been  taken  to  meet 
the  cases  said  fo  have  occurred  ? — Most 
(loubtedly.     Why  not  ? 


LonI  Inverclyde — continued. 

1935.  In  connection  with  the  whole  question, 
have  you  ever  found  that  shipowners,  or  people 
connected  with  the  shipping  interest,  have  tried 
to  shirk  dealing  with  tnis  matter  and  tried  to 
avoid  their  responsibility  in  connection  with  the 
matter? — Certainly  not.  I  should  like  to  say 
that  in  connection  wth  every  matter  we  get  the 
most  cordial  co-operation  from  shipowners,  from 
the  great  ship-owning  associations,  from  the 
Register  Societies,  from  Shipmasters'  Societies 
and  from  all  the  societies  connected  with  ship- 
pin?  ;  they  are  most  ready  to  help  in  every  way. 

1936.  We  had  iust  now  a  considerable  slur  put 
upon  the  general  body  of  shipowners  by  the 
statement  that  no  shipmaster  in  regular  em- 
ployment would  come  forward  to  say  to  his 
employer :  Such  and  such  a  ship  is  not  in  a  safe 
condition  to  go  to  sea.  Of  course  that  would 
answer  in  a  general  way  to  forciin^  shipowners — 
but  do  you  think  they  would  like  that  state  of 
matters  ? — No,  certainly  not. 

Lord  Muskerry. 

1937.  I  did  not  mean  to  cast  any  slur  on  the 
whole  of  the  sreneral  body  at  all,  because  it  does 
not  apply  to  the  great  liners  —the  big  liners — 
it  is  only  the  particular  owners  who  do  send 
their  ships  to  sea  in  an  unsea worthy  condition 
to  whom  I  alluded  ? — I  may  say  (the  thing 
has  just  come  into  my  mmd)  that  if  the 
shipowner  has  carefully  gone  with  his  builders 
into  this  question  of  under-ballasting,  and  has 
determined,  in  consultation  with  the  best  men 
he  can  get  what  is  to  be  the  particular 
— light  load  line  we  will  say — the  particular 
point  to  which  his  vessel  is  to  be  loaded,  I  can 
quite  understand  he  would  be  a  little  impatient 
if  a  new  captain  was  appointed  to  that  vessel 
who  had,  perhaps  very  little  scientific  knowledge, 
and  he  put  his  view  against  the  view  that  the 
owner  had  determined  upon  in  consultation  with 
scientific  authority ;  I  can  understand  that  hap- 
pening in  some  cases,  but  I  believe  that  ship- 
owners generally  would  listen  to  their  ship- 
masters when  they  make  representations  upon 
such  a  subject. 

Lord  Inverclyde. 

1938.  With  regard  to  ships  gone  missing  in 
ballast,  I  suppose  it  is  quite  a  conceivable  thing 
that  other  things  may  nave  led  to  their  having 

fone  missing  than  insufficient  ballasting? — ^1 
ave  given  the  Committee  the  analysis  of  cases 
I  have  inquired  into.  It  may  be  from  many 
other  causes. 

1939.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  taking  the  whole  of 
the  British  shipping  statistics  in  regard  to  under- 
ballasting,  they  are  very  small  ? — Very  small 
indeed.  The  more  I  look  at  the  figures  the 
more  that  is  borne  in  upon  me. 

1940.  One  or  two  of^  the  witnesses  who  came 
forward  to  give  evidence  in  favour  of  a  light 
load  line  have  felt  no  difficult}'  in  its  being 
applied  to  foreign  shipping — what  do  you  think 
about  that  ? — Inere  are  two  waj-s  of  applying  it 
to  foreign  shipping.  That  is  a  very  interesting 
subject,  and  it  raises  veiy  delicate  questions  of 
International  law — how  far  you  are  justified  in 

even  in  your  own   ports,  with   the 


un- 


interfering, 

internal  concerns  of  a  foreign  vessel.  I  can 
imagine  certain  forms  of  retaliation — even  as- 
suming, for  a  moment,  that  under  the  conditions 
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of  International  law  we  could  do  it.  Suppose 
it  involved  American  and  German  vessels 
here ;  I  can  understand  America  saying  :  Well, 
if  we  concede  the  point  that  in  your  own 
ports  you  have  a  right  to  lay  down  the  conditions 
on  which  foreigners  shall  trade  here,  very  well ; 
then  we  have  the  same  right  at  our  ports,  and 
you  shall  not  trade  from  our  ports  unless  you 
pay  our  rate  of  wages,  for  iristance.  It  costs  a 
very  great  deal  more  to  run  a  .ship  under  the 
American  Hag  than  under  the  British  flag.  If 
Americans  chose  to  take  that  view  it  would  be 
rather  awkward. 

1941.  Is  it  not  the  case  that  under  the  law  of 
this  country  shipowners  in  Britain  are  far  more 
strictly  dealt  with  than  foreign  shipowners  ? — 
I  tliink  [  may  say,  yes.  I  should  like  to  qualifv 
that  a  little  more.  I  tliink,  speaking  generally, 
there  is  a  more  careful  supervision.      In  some 

Particulars,   of    course,    we   are    not    .so   strict, 
'or  instance,  in  the  ITnited  States  they  have  a 
compulsory  food  scale. 

1942.  Is  it  not  the  case,  at  least  with  regard 
to  pa.ssengers  on  board  ships, — for  instance  with 
regard  to  boats  and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  that 
we  were  stricter  in  this  country  than  foreign 
ships  ? — In  some  respects  I  think  we  are.  I 
think  we  lead  in  that  matter  as  we  do  in  others, 
— that  we  set  an  example  to  the  world 

1943.  What  I  want  to  bring  you  up  to  in  con- 
nection with  that  is :  L'nless  it  can  be  shown 
that  there  is  a  crjing  need  for  the  Light  Load 
Line  Bill  for  the  sake  of  life  that  British  ship- 
owners would  be  more  and  more  hampered  if 
restrictions  of  that  kind  were  put  on  their  trade  ? 
— That  is  my  cardinal  point.  It  seems  to  me 
that  British  shipowners  at  the  present  moment 
are  suffering  from  a  period  of  depression  and 
from  severe  competition  with  their  foreign 
rivals — I  do  not  think  any  fresh  legislative 
restrictions  should  be  imposed  upon  them  (with- 
out the  strongest  case  being  made  out  for  it  in 
the  interest  of  safety  of  life),  that  cannot  be 
imposed  equally  on  their  foreign  competitors. 
It  would  be  quite  impossible  to  apply  tne  light 
load  line  equally  to  our  own  people  and  to 
foreigners,  because  our  law  can  only  apply  to 
foreigners  when  they  are  within  our  jurisdiction, 
whereas  it  would  follow  our  own  people  every- 
where and  .so  handicap  them  in  their  competition 
abroad  with  their  foreign  rivals. 

Ciiairrrui  11 . 

1944.  Miglit  I  interpose  one  question  here. 
The  remark  you  make  about  foreigners  and  the 
light  load  line  applies  also  to  the  deep  load  line, 
which  is  in  existance  now,  does  it  not,  with 
regarfl  to  foreigners  ?— Yes,  and  I  have  no  doubt, 
gootl  as  the  deep  load  line  is,  and  splendidly  as 
it  has  worked,  m  certain  cases  abroad  it  has 
worked  to  hanflicap  our  competition  with 
foreigners,  it  must. 

194o.  We  heard  there  had  been  a  Committee 
or  Commission  appointed  by  the  Gei-mans,  who 
had  reported  on  the  subject  of  both  the  deep 
load  line  and  the  light  load  line.  Are  you  aware 
of  that  ?— Oh,  yes,  quite  ;  and  in  France  much  the 
same  thing  is  going  on,  and  it  is  the  French  who 
are  distinctly  threatenint'  retaliation. 

(0.3) 


Chairman — continued. 

1946.  They  threaten  ? — They  are  taking  powers 
to  enable  them  to  retaliate. 

1947.  If  the  same  thing  were  imposed  upon 
their  ships  as  is  imposed  upon  ours,  do  you 
mean  ? — Yes,  undoubtedly. 

1948.  This  report  of  the  German  Parliament 
Was  a  different  thing,  was  it  not  ? — It  was, 
rather. 

1949.  Did  they  recommend  that  there  .should 
be  a  deep  load  line  and  a  light  load  line  for  the 
German  ships  ? — As  I  remember  the  report  the 
matter  was  rather  left  open  for  further  considera- 
tion. The  opinion  was  expressed  in  Germany — - 
by  that  very  Committee,  I  think — that  in  some 
respects  our  load  line  tables  worked  hardly  ; 
in  other  cases  they  were  not  sufficiently  severe ; 
and  if  load  line  tables  and  discs  were  adopted 
there,  they  would  be  disposed  to  hit  some  vessels 
harder  and  other  vessels  not  so  hard. 

Lord  Muskerry. 

1950.  Those  two  Governments  themselves 
were  going  to  impose  these  lines  upon  their 
own  ships,  if  I  riglitly  recollect-? — And  upon 
foreigners,  too,  it  we  imposed  ours  upon  them. 

1951.  Oh,  yes,  but  there  was  no  question  of 
imposing  a  line  at  the  time  >. — I  think  it  has 
been  talked  about  in  the  Reichstag. 

Lord  Inverclyde. 

1952.  Suppose  there  was  a  load  line,  would 
there  not  be  considerable  practical  difficulty  in 
applying  it  to  all  classes  of  vessels,  steamers,  and 
so  on  ? — Yes.  I  do  not  think  that  difficulty, 
however,  from  the  point  of  view  of  science,  would 
be  impossible,  but  from  the  point  of  view  of 
practicjibility  I  think  it  is  impossible.  It  would 
interfere  with  and  hamper  business,  and  it  be- 
comes, for  practical  purposes,  an  impossibility, 
but  for  scientific  purposes  I  do  not  believe  it  to 
be  impossible. 

1953.  Would  you  be  in  favour  of  the  discre- 
tion at  present  vested  in  them  being  taken  en- 
tirely off  the  captain  and  owner  if  the  light  load 
line  was  imposed  ! — Certainly  not.  I  think  it 
would  be  madness  to  take  away  the  responsibility 
from  the  captain,  who  goes  through  the  ship  in 
every  way  and  knows  everything  about  it. 

1954.  Would  not  that  be  an  argument  against 
a  light  load  line  ?—  To  a  certain  extent — only  to 
the  same  extent  (I  must  be  fair)  that  the  maxi- 
mum load  line  is. 

Lord  Shand. 

1955.  About  this  matter  of  foreign  vessels,  I 
understand  that  foreign  vessels  coming  to  our 
English  ports  do  not  consider  themselves  in  the 
least  bound  by  our  deep  load  line  ? — No. 

1956.  Thev  disregard  it  entirely  just  accord- 
ing as  they  cfesire  ? — Those  which  come  in;  those 
which  go  out  we  interfere  with. 

1957.  In  regard  to  those  which  go  out  are  they 
not  permitted  to  go  with  a  deeper  line  than  the 
deep  load  line? — No,  certainly  not.  We  have 
power  under  the  Merchant  Shipping  Act  to  de- 
tain any  foreign  vessel  that  attempts  to  proceed 
to  sea  from  our  ports,  having  taken  part  of  her 
load  here,  in  an  unseaworthy  condition,  and  in 
recent    years   we  have  actually  detained   more 
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foreign  vessels  for  attempting  to  proceed  over- 
laden than  wo  have  Britisn  vessels. 

1958.  That  1  did  not  know.  Ha.s  there  been 
any  threat  of  retaliation  on  that  at;covnit  ! — The 
French  are  discussing  it  very  nuich,  and  they 
appointed  a  Committee,  but  it  has  not  got 
l)eyontl  that  yet. 

1959.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  so  far  as 
foreign  vessels  are  concered  International  difli- 
culties  might  arise,  should  yon  think  any  pro- 
posid  to  tix  our  load  line  would  just  raise  Inter- 
national questions,  to  tix  our  rules  ? — I  am  dis- 
posed to  think  we  should  not  interfere  with 
foreign  ships  more  than  we  tan  help,  but  1  fully 
recognise  that  the  British  shipowner  is  engiiged 
in  a  severe  competition  with  his  foreign  rival, 
and  must  hate  to  .see  a  foreign  owned  ship  come 
in  laden  with  more  cargo  than  he  is  allowed  to 
carry.  If  it  rested  there  I  should  say,  interfere, 
but  before  I  interfered  I  should  consider  what 
we  should  gain  and  what  we  should  lose,  and  the 
conclusion  that  1  have  arrived  at  is  that  we 
should  lose  a  great  deal  more  by  having  our 
ships  interfered  with  in  foreign  ports  than  we 
should  gain  by  interfering  with  theirs  here. 

19G0.  All  the  same  you  do  enforce  your  rules, 
I  suppose,  in  the  case  of  ships  too  deeply 
loaded  ? — Proposing  to  go  to  sea  from  our  ports, 
certainly.  Although  they  are  not  required  to  ' 
have  the  load  line  disc,  a  great  many  of  them 
are  voluntarily  putting  it  on  in  order  to  save 
difficulties. 

19(il.  If  the  light,  load  line  was  introduced  and 
became  obligatory  throughout  the  covmtry  the 
sjime  rule  could  be  applied  in  the  ease  of  those 
vessels  .sailing  in  ballast  as  is  applied  now  in 
regard  to  loaded  vessels ;  that  is  to  say,  you 
could  compel  them  to  use  the  same  line  if  it 
were  established  ? — Probably  it  would  be  a  much 
more  difficult  rule.  You  would  have  to  get  all 
sorts  of  particulai's  out  of  the  foreign  shipowner. 
You  have  to  get  out  of  him,  of  course,  certain 
particular  for  the  maximum  load  line ;  but  you 
would  want,  in  the  case  of  the  light  ^oad  line,  to 
know  all  about  the  coal  consumption,  and  a 
hundred  other  things,  which  I  tlimk  he  would 
make  a  great  difficulty  about  answering,  and  you 
could  not  legally  act  without  knowing  them. 

1962.  Much  greater  difficulty  ? — Much  greater 
difficulty. 

1963.  I  quite  appreciate  all  that  sort  of  thing. 
In  regard  to  lignt-loaded  vessels,  have  you 
issued  your  instructions  to  your  survevors 
to  inspect  all  vessels  of  that  kind  ? — Yes ;  three 
times  within  the  last  five  years  we  have  issued 
special  instructions  for  them  to  be  on  ths  alert 
and  on  the  look  out. 

1964.  And  you  have  had  reports  from  them  ? 
— We  have  had  reports  that  tney  have  not  had 
to  interfere  with  one  single  vessel. 

1965  .Can  you  supply  the  Committee  with 
copies  of  those  instructions  that  you  have  .sent 
out  ? — Certainly. 

1966.  1  should  certainly  desire  to  have  them. 
I  think  it  would  be  strengthening  your  own 
case  ? — We  are  most  anxious  to  place  anv-thing 
before  the  Commiitee  that  they  aesire  to  have. 

1967.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  have  seen 
any  of  the  evidence  given  by  Mr.  McGla.shan, 
who  appeared  before  us  ? — I  have  read  certain 
parts  of  the  evidence.  I  have  not  been  able  to 
follow  it  completely. 


Lord  SItand — continued. 
19(i«.  Mr.  McGla.shan  expressed  the  opinion 
that  in  a  gi-eat  many  cases  if  the  load  line  was 
introduced  a  very  large  class  of  vessels  would  be 
exempt  from  it.  I  dare  .say  you  know  that. — 
Yes. 

1969.  He  says  there  is  a  high  class  of  vessel 
that  one  would  never  think  of  using  the  line  for. 
— But  you  must  impose  it  upon  everyone  alike 
if  you  impose  it  at  all. 

1970.  ]  may  say  that  in  his  view  it  is  put  in 
that  way  because  he  says  there  is  a  class  of 
vessel  that  never  can  l)e  under-ballasted.  Is  that 
so  ? — I  think  it  is.  That  may  be  so,  but  if  you 
impose  a  light  load  line  at  all  you  must  impose 
it  upon  all  alike. 

1971.  If  a  certain  class  of  vessel  always  goes 
to  sea  fully  ballasted  there  is  no  occasion  for 
them  to  have  the  light  load  line.  He  suggested 
that  in  the  great  bulk  or  cases  something  like 
55  per  cent,  ot  the  load  displacement  should  be 
imposed.  -  Of  course,  I  should  like  to  ask  you 
what  you  have  to  say  on  that. — That  is  a  jiurely 
technical  suggestion.  A  great  many  suggestions 
of  that  kind  have  been  made,  and  when  the 
Board  of  Trade  technical  officer  comes  here  to 
give  evidence  I  suggest  that  you  should  put  it 
to  him  rather  than  to  me. 

1972.  That   is  a  question   you   would   rather 
'  have  left  over. — I  would  sooner  that  that  should 

be  left  to  the  technical  expert. 

1973.  Suppose  the  Committee  should  think 
that  two  many  ships  are  allowed  to  sail  in  a  light 
or  insufficiently  loaded  condition,  have  you  any 
suggestions  that  you  could  mijke  that  would 
prevent  or  diminish  or  mitigate  the  evil,  suppos- 
ing the  Committee  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
there  was  a  number  of  vessels  allowed  to  sail  too 
light.  Have  you  any  suggestion  you  could  give 
us  as  to  that  ? — It  is  a  very  difficult  point  and  one 
that  would  require  careful  consideration.  One 
thing  that  I  Avould  suggest  would  be  this — that 
there  are  certain  portions  of  the  tonnage  law 
which  might  be  amended  so  as  to  give  ship- 
owners who  provide  more  efficient  water  ballast- 
ing further  reductions  from  their  gross  tonnage. 
That  is  one  point. 

Lord  Wolverton. 

1974.  There  is  one  already,  is  there  not  ? — 
Yes ;  I  mean  a  further  reduction.  i 

Lord  Shand. 

1975.  Can  you  give  us  any  idea  of  the  amount 
of  reduction  you  think  the  .shipowners  would  con- 
sider necessary  ? — No,  it  is  merely  a  suggestion ; 
I  have  never  carefully  considered  that  matter 
and  could  not  say  more  without  very  mature 
consideration. 

1976.  I  quite  unnderstand  that,  but  still  that 
would  mitigate  the  evil,  you  think  ? — To  a  cer- 
tain extent.  That  has  been  brought  about  by 
this  fact :  On  one  occasion  a  shipowner  proposed 
to  add  certain  water  ballast  tiUiks — we  all  thought 
that  an  extremely  good  proposal ;  but  we  found 
we  should  not  be  able  to  allow  a  deduction  from 
the  tonnage  on  account  of  that.  I  desire  to  ex- 
press the  opinion  that  I  think  that  in  a  matter 
of  that  kind  where  the  shipowner  was  proposing 
to  do  something  to  increase  the  seaworthiness  of 
his  ship  we  ought  to  be  able  to  allow  a  deduction 
in  respect  of  that.  Tliat  is  why  I  express  the 
opinion. 

1977.  Is 
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Lord  Shand — continued. 

I;t77.  Ls  there  any  other  suggestion  you  ean 
make.  Suppose  the  Committee  think  that  too 
many  ships  are  allowed  to  sail  light,  is  there  any 
suggestion  you  can  make  that  would  help  to 
prevent  it  ?  -I  think  that  beyond  having  the 
thing  carefully  watched  (as  is  being  done  at 
present)  there"  is  nothing  useful  that'  could  be 
done. 

1978.  I  suppese  you  .say  thai,  although  they 
mav  be  sent  to  s«u  sometimes  slightfy  light, 
they  are  never  sent,  or  rarely,  if  ever  sent  in  such 
a  state  as  to  be  unseaworthy  ? — That  is  the  limit 
of  our  interference,  the  Avords  of  the  Act  are  so 

Srecise  :  "  unfit  to  proceed  to  sea  without  serious 
anger   to   human   life."     That   point   is   never 
approached,  so  far  as  our  information  goes. 

1079.  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  if  a  ship  is 
detained  when  she  ought  not  to  be  detained  and 
the  shipowner  after  raises  an  action  for  damages 
against  the  Board  of  Trade,  your  Board  has  to 
meet  that  claim  ? — Certainly,  and  quite  properly 
too,  I  think. 

1980.  Has  tliat  occurred  in  many  cases  ? — 
Very  few  indeed. 

1981.  There  are  a  number  of  reported  cases  in 
the  books  I  see  ? — There  are  a  certain  number, 
especially  in  the  earlier  days  when  there  was  a 
great  deal  of  agitation  on  this  subject.  Actions 
were  brought  against  the  Board  of  Trade,  and 
damages  were  recovered,  but  there  has  not  been 
such  a  case  for  years  now,  not  one  case.  We  act 
with  the  greatest  cautiou,  but  at  the  same  time, 
without  the  faintest  fear  of  anything  of  that  sort. 

1982.  What  I  want  to  put  to  you  is :  Is  not 
that  a  circumstamce  that  will  deter  your  officials 
in  different  docks  and  different  harbours,  their 
fear  of  risking  the  Board  of  Trade  being 
made  liable  in  damages  ^ — Certainlv  not ;  it 
would  only  have  the  effect  of  making  them 
careful.  I  have  never  heard  a  complaint  of 
that  kind  from  any  Board  of  Trade  Surveyor. 

1988.  If  it  is  a  fact  that  damages  have  been 
given  in  several  cases  the  person  \vho  is  reporting 
to  you  must  surely  be  deterred  to  some  extent 
by  It  ^ — No,  I  think  not.  In  a  great  many  cases 
in  which  damages  have  been  given  against  us, 
the  action  has  been  the  action  of  the  Board  of 
Trade.  The  sui-veyor  has  reported  to  the  Board 
of  Trade  and  the  Board  of  Trade  have  deter- 
mined upon  the  particulars  given  that  the  ship 
is  to  be  detained. 

1984.  [t  is  very  desirable  that  that  power 
should  remain,  is  it  not  ? — Certainly. 

1985.  But  I  want  to  know  what  the  eti'ect  of 
it  upon  these  officials  and  men  of  the  .same  class 
will  be  ? — I  do  not  think  there  is  the  slightest  fear. 

1986.  Have  they  never  been  visited  with  any 
condemnations  about  it  ? — Certainly  not.  All 
we  want  them  to  do  is  to  be  careful.  I  should 
like  to  explain  what  happens.  The  junior  sur- 
veyors are  not  entrusted  with  powers  of  deten- 
tion. Wliat  they  have  to  do  is  to  go  to  the 
detaining  officer  (who  is  an  officer  of  experience), 
and  report  to  him  exactly  what  they  think  is 
wrong. 

1987.  What  is  the  officer  ?— The  detaining 
officer. 

1988.  That  is  a  special  appointment  ?— Yes  ; 
that  is  not  given  to  junior  surveyors  and  so  they 
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go  to  the  detaining  officer  and  report  the  circum- 
stances to  him.  If  he  thinks  the  case  requires 
immediate  action  he  detains,  if  he  thinks  it 
necessarj".  He  can  always  refer  the  matter  to 
the  Board  of  Trade  (if  there  is  time)  if  he  is  in 
doubt,  and  so  can  any  surveyor ;  so  that  no 
officer  need  take  any  undue  responsibility. 

1989.  I  suppose  in  many  cases  if  the  surveyor 
intimates  to  the  captain  that  his  vessel  is  not 

groperly  loaded  that  produces  good  results  ? — 
•h,  yes,  at  once. 

1990.  The  captain  yields :" — Nearl)'^  always 
I  have  known  a  great  many  cases  in  which 
under-mannuig  has  been  alleged,  and  the  sur- 
veyor has  thought  that  one  more  man  or  two 
more  men  ought  to  be  shipped. 

1991.  I  do  not  care  about  the  question  of 
under-manning  ? — I  was  giving  it  as  an  example. 
It  is  just  an  example  as  to  everything  pertainmg^ 
to  this  subject. 

1992.  As  an  illustration  it  is  quite  legiti- 
mate i — I  should  like  to  give  you  the  number  ot 
vessels  detained. 

1993.  I  only  want  to  know  about  under- 
ballasting  ? — I  mean  they  have  reported  hun- 
dreds and  hundreds  of  cases. 

1994.  Of  under-manning  i — All  sorts  of  things  ;. 
every  sort  of  unseaworthiness. 

1995.  I  quite  appreciate  that.  Then  you  ex- 
pressed the  view  pretty  strongly  that  masters 
were  not  controlled  in  respect  of  the  amount  of 
what  they  put  on  board  to  deepen  the  ship;  is  it 
not  the  case  that  a  good  many  owners  rather 
define  to  the  master  what  they  expect  to  be 
quite  enough  i — It  is  possible  it  is  done  in  some 
cases ;  but  I  think  there  are  very  few  owners  who 
would  not  listen  to  the  remonstrance  of  their 
mastei-s  if  they  thought  the  ballast  was  not 
sufficient. 

Lord  Wolverton. 

1996.  Under  the  Merchant  Shippine  Act  we 
heard  it  stated  at  the  beginning  of  this  inquiry 
that  this  Section  457  (the  important  one  that 
has  been  pointed  out  to  the  Committee)  did  not 
refer  to  under- ballasting.  That  is  not  your 
opinion  at  all,  is  it  ?— Certainly  not.  Every 
kind  of  unseaworthiness  I  should  say  is  covered. 
May  I  read  you  the  section  ? 

1997;  We  can  deal  with  that;  but  I  want  your 
evidence  upon  the  subject.  You  think  that 
under  all  these  sections  you  are  quite  entitled  to 
de^d  with  under-ballasting  of  ships  ? — No  doubt 
of  it. 

1998.  You  have  power  under  these  sections  ^ 
— Most  distinctly. 

1999.  Just  one  word  more  about  responsibility. 
You  .said  in  your  evidence  no  doubt  (which  I 
think  is  clear  and  very  able)  that  the  surveyors 
would  certainly  report ;  you  had  not  any  doubt 
that  if  the  surveyor  did  see  an  unseawortny  ship 
he  would  report  it  to  you  ? — Most  certainly. 

2000.  Under  the  powers  and  penalties  of  this 
Act  would  not  those  powers  be  in  a  totally 
different  direction.  It  is  said  that  he  would  be 
afraid  of  stopping  a  ship  tor  being  unseaworthy  ? 
— On  the  contrary.  If  that  ship  went  to  sea  and 
was  lost,  the  Board  of  Trade  would  call  him  very 
strictly  to  account.     Therefore    I   say  that   the 
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whole  influoiice  of  tlie  Boanl  of  Trade  is  to  make 
him  more  severe,  not  le.s.s  severe. 

2001.  There  is  one  other  question  raised — the 
question  of  retaliation — whicli  is  a  very  ditficult 
and  thorny  subject,  b  not  it.  It  is  no  eood 
pointing  out  to  our  competitors  the  way  in  which 
ourooiiipetitors  could  retaliate,  hut  as  far  as  that 
is  concerne<l  one  witness  sjiid  he  did  not  think 
there  would  be  the  loist  retaliation  ? — There 
might  be.  I  do  not  wish  to  make  a  bogey  of 
retaliation;  I  do  not  think  I  am  unduly  afraid 
of  it,  but  I  think  certainly  very  awkward 
questions  might  arise. 

2002.  Very  shortly  we  will  go  through  just  a 
few  of  these  questions :  ves.sel3  have  been  re- 
ferred to  in  evidence  which  are  alleged  to  have 
met  with  casualties  through  under-ballasting. 
Have  vou  any  information  relating  to  those 
casualties  ? — \  es.  The  fifteen  reports  of  in- 
quiries put  in  by  Mr.  Moore  are  dealt  with  in 
my  evidence  relating  to  ballast  ca.ses  which  have 
come  into  the  Wreck  Courts.  As  regards  the 
"  Winktield  "  (questions  80  to  95)  in  respect  of 
which  there  wjus  no  inquiry  before  magistrates, 
I  find  that  the  vessel  had  arrived  at*Liverpool 
from  Brunswick,  Georgia,  with  a  cargo  of  pnos- 
phivte  rock,  and  having  discharged  part  ot  her 
cargo  had  proceeded  to  Manchester  where  a 
further  portion  was  dischai'gcd.  She  then  pro- 
ceeded to  Runcorn  with  the  remainder  of  her 
cargo,  about  1,()00  tons,  having  a  canal  pilot  and 
a  canal  steersman  on  board  and  a  tug  ahead  and 
another  astern  to  assist.  Moreover,  the  vessel 
was  not  going  to  sea  at  tne  time,  and  would 
therefore  not  nave  been  affected  bv  the  proposed 
light  load  line.  The  case  was  tried  in  the 
Admiralty  Court  and  the  Court  found  that  the 
accident  arose  from  sufficient  allowance  not 
ha\ang  been  made  for  the  wind,  the  ve.ssel  going 
too  fast,  and  the  telegraph  failing  to  work  when 
the  order  was  given. 

2003.  Is  that  the  (,ase  in  the  Manchester  Ship 
Canal  ? — Yes.  Your  Lordship  asked  whether 
the  ca.se  was  investigated  by  the  Board  of  Trade, 
and  the  witness  replied  in  the  negative. 

2004.  I  thought  this  had  been  rather  dis- 
posed of  on  the  examination  before  ? — 1  only 
wished  to  .sjiy  that  a  preliminary  inquiry  was 
held,  but  the  Board  of  Trade  did  not  order  a 
formal  investigation  in  that  case  because  the 
<^8e  was  taken  into  the  Admiralty  Court, 
which  is  a  Court  of  A])peal  from  these  Courts 
of  Inquiry. 

Lord    Wolvertoii. 

2005.  Tlien  have  you  anything  to  say  with 
regard  to  the  answer  to  question  229  ? — Yes. 
Captain  Roberts  has  referred  to  a  number  of 
casualties  in  the  neighbourhoo<l  of  Holyhead 
during  the  last  ten  years  which  he  attributes  to 
the  fact  that  the  vessels  were  in  ballast.  1  find 
that  only  one  of  the  vessels  referred  to  was 
totally  lost,  and  she  was  a  Russian,  and  that  in 
no  case  was  there  any  lo.ss  of  life.  Many  of  the 
vessels  were  small  and  the  casualties  unimport- 
ant, and  nearly  all  of  them  occurred  in  gales 
during  which  serious  casualties  occurred  to 
vessels  with   cjirgoes.     For  instance,  when    the 
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'  Albion  "  went  ashore  in  ballast,  a  largi'  Aus- 
trian stwimer,  the  "  Vienna,"  2,033  registered 
tons,  loaded  with  3,300  tons  of  wheat  and  maize, 
was  stranded  owing  to  the  force  of  the  wind  in 
the  river  Lee  going  up  to  ('ork  and  having 
the  a.ssistanco  of  a  tug.  That  will  give  you  an 
instance  of  the  enormous  force  of  the  wind — 
that  it  affected  not  only  vessels  in  ballast  but 
numerous  crises  of  vessels  in  cargo. 

Lord  Muskerry. 

200G.  The  Lee  is  very  narrow  ! — I  should 
like  to  follow  this  case  a  little  if  I  niav.  When 
the  '■  Dorotea '"  (ballast)  Ciime  into  collision  with 
the  "  Newhaven  "  through  not  having  sufficient 
room  to  swing,  the  "  Lady  Acland,"  '  William," 
"  Hannah,"  "  Fairy  Queen,"  and  '•  Mary,"  all 
laden,  were  driven  ashore  or  into  collision  by 
the  same  gale.  When  the  "  Deloraine  "  (balhist) 
dragged  into  collision  with  other  ves.sels  the 
'  Cuhc  "  broke  from  her  tugs  ;  the  "Julia  "  with 
coal  was  abandoned;  the  '•  Fame  "  with  salt,  the 
"  Esther  "  with  clay,  the  "  Odd  "  with  iron  and 
coke,  and  the  steamship  "  Start "  with  wood 
pulp,  all  met  with  serious  casualties  in  the  same 
neighbourhood.  When  the  "  Ella  Sayera " 
(ballast)  w^s  driven  ashore  the  '  Dos  Hermaiios," 
"  Perseverance,"  and  "  Jofur "  all  laden,  were 
stranded :  the  steamship  "  Mira  "  and  brigantine 
"  Henry  Harvey  "  were  damaged,  the  former  with 
loss  of  life.  Captain  Noble  referred  to  the  "  Loch 
Lomond  "  as  under-balhisted.  I  have  had  that 
vessel  looked  up  and  find  that  five  casualties  to 
her  have  been  reported  during  the  last  ten  years, 
whilst  with  ciii'go,  but  none  whilst  in  Vtallast.  Mr. 
Chaston  said  that  80  per  cent,  of  the  shaft  fi-ac- 
tures  arise  from  under-ballasting,  but  the  state- 
ment I  have  put  in  .shows  that  in  the  last  18 
months  the  percentage  of  fractures  occuring  in 
vessels  in  ballast  (not  from  under-ballastmg) 
has  only  been  42  per  cent. 

Chairman. 

2007.  1  think  we  have  not  had  it  quite  cleared 
up.  The  new  rules  of  Lloyds'  Register  affecting 
shafts  have  only  been  in  operation  18  months  ? 
— I  think  in  1899,  they  came  in,  speaking  from 
memory. 

2008.  I  think  we  quite  understand  they  have 
only  been  in  operation  18  months  ? — Quite  pro- 
bably. 

2009.  Then  Mr.  Clements  ?— Mr.  Clements 
refers  to  the  stranding  of  the  "  William  Hunter" 
at  the  back  of  Flamboro  Head,  two  or  three  years 
ago  without  loss  of  life.  I  omnot  tract,  the 
stranding  in  question.  I  do  not  say  it  did  not 
happen  but  I  find  that  the  "  William  Hunter  " 
has  been  missing  since  1892,  when  she  sailed 
from  the  T^ne  to  Hamburg  with  a  cargo  of  coal. 
Then  Captain  Ditchburn  refers  to  the  stranding 
and  capsizing  of  the  "  Clac-na-Cudden  "  whilst 
in  ballast,  but  gives  no  dates.  I  have  not  suc- 
ceeded in  tracing  either  of  the  casualties  referred 
to,  but  I  have  found  that  a  barquentine  of  that 
name,  belonging  to  Guernsey,  of  190  tons,  was 
wrecked  on  the  Scroby  Sand  on  the  19th  April 
1894,  on  a  voyage  from  Shields  to  Jersey,  with 
a  cargo  consisting  of  380  tons  ot  coal,  or  just 
double  her  net  tonnage. 

2010.  Then     Mr.    Mason /—Mr.    G.     Mason 
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gives  numbers  of  accidents  to  shatts  and  propel- 
lers in  1898  and  1901,  but  does  not  say  vvhetner 
they  were  all  Briiish.  It  seems  purely  specula- 
tive to  assume  that  accidents  to  shafts  of  vessels 
with  cargoes  are  attributable  to  the  vessels 
having  gone  in  ballast  at  some  time  previously. 

2011.  If  a  mininnnu  load  line  wei;e  compul- 
sory, are  there  many  cases  in  which  it  might  act 
as  an  unreasonable  restriction  ?—  Yes,  I  think  so. 
These  are  the  Ciises  of  vessels  going  from  port  to 
port  in  close  proximity  to  each  other,  such  as 
irom  Sunderland  to  the  Tyne,  from  Glasgow  to 
the  Ayrshire  ports,  from  Bristol  to  Newport, 
Cardiff  or  Barry,  or  vice  versa,  when  the  weather 
is  tine  and  settled.  If,  in  such  cases,  simply 
because  the  light  load  line  existed,  a  vessel  had 
to  increase  her  quantity  of  ballast  to  any  extent, 
it  would  be  the  cause  of  unreasonable  delay  and 
expen.se. 

2012.  The  same  restriction  might  hamper  ves- 
sels when  abroad,  is  that  not  so  ? — Yes ;  in  many 
cases  cargo  steamers  have  to  go  from  one  foreign 
to  another  in  close  proximity  to  it,  and  during 
weather  which  can  fairly  be  depended  upon,  and 
in  competing  with  foreign  vessels  in  such  trades, 
they  would  be  at  a  clear  disadvantage,  as  they 
would  have  to  incur  the  delayand  expense  of  extra 
ballast,  not  because  the  nature  and  duration  of 
voyage  demanded  it,  but  simply  because  the  law 
•compelled  them  to  load  down  to  a  certain  mark. 
For  instance,  vessels  going  from  one  port  to 
another  in  the  Mediterranean  and  in  the  Indian 
Seas  daring  the  fine  weather  season. 

20i;i  Is  it  possible  that  the  same  argimient 
might  apply  to  vessels  trading  from  port  to  port 
with  light  cargoes  ;'— Yes,  for  instance,  it  might 
apply  to  vessels  in  the  fruit  trade,  wlien  they  go 
from  port  to  port  picking  up  small  consignments 
at  each  port.  After  taking  in  a  small  consign- 
ment at  the  first  port,  which  did  not  put  the 
vessel  down  to  the  prescribed  line,  she  would 
have  to  take  in  ballast  to  carry  her  on  to  the 
next  port,  which  might  only  be  a  short  distance 
off,  while  the  weather  was  fine  and  settled.  This 
might  also  apply  to  the  irade  on  the  East  Coast 
of  Africa,  where  our  ves.scls  are  trying  to  get  a 
footing  in  competition  with  German  snips. 

2014.  We  have  been  told  that  when  vessels  do 
leave  British  ports  for  ports  in  America  with 
supplementary-  ballast,  such  as  sand,  stone  or 
TUDole,  the  master  frequently  throws  it  over  in 
the  Atlantic,  thus  makmg  the  vessel  unsafe  for 
the  rest  of  the  voyage  ?  l)oes  the  law  not  pro- 
vide a  penalty  for  this  > — Yes,  I  think  if  such  a 
ca.se  were  reported  to  the  Board  of  Trade,  the 
master  could  be  prosecuted  under  section  220 
for  a  misdemeanour,  or  the  case  could  be  referred 
to  a  Local  Marine  Board  to  be  dealt  with  imder 
Section  471,  which  involves  dealing  with  the 
master's  certificate. 

201.5.  Has  the  deep  load  line  legislation 
worked  successfully,  or  has  anything  arisen  in 
working  it  which  points  to  the  harm  that  may 
arise  from  hard  and  fast  lines  ? — That  is  a  very 
important  point.  The  deep  load  line  tables 
were  admirably  drawn  up  by  a  very  able 
Committee,  and  have  been  most  successful  in 
their  working  and  effect ;  but  even  they,  with 
all    the    care    with    which    they    were    drawn, 
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resulted  in  British  vessels  in  the  Atlantic  trade 
being  penalised  unduly  as  compared  with 
foreign  vessels  for  about  eight  years,  for  at  the 
end  of  eight  years,  viz..  in  1898,  the  freeboard 
of  vessels  in  the  North  Atlantic  in  winter 
had  to  be  reviewed  and  considerably  modified 
by  a  new  committee,  so  that  practically  this 
restriction,  which  Avas  imposed  in  good  faith 
and  with  every  care,  did  prejudicially  affect  our 
shipowners  for  some  eight  j^ears. 

2016.  You  refer  to  the  finding  of  the  court  in 
the  case  of  the  "  Buckingham  "  :  was  there  not 
a  question  of  some  delay  in  letting  go  the 
anchors.  I  think  you  have  told  us  about  that  ? 
— Yes,  I  think  I  have  said  enough  about  that. 

2017.  I  daresay  you  are  aware  we  have  had  a 
good  deal  of  evidence  from  those,  who  rer^  resent 
the  masters  of  these  vessels,  and  who  declare 
that  there  is  a  very  general  feeling  that  ships  go 
to  sea  verv  often  in  insufficient  ballast,  and  m 
that  way  fcecome  very  often  unmanageable,  and 
are  dangerous  not  only  to  those  on  board  but  to 
other  ships  as  they  are  unmanageable  at  sea. 
Well,  you  do  not  wholly  differ  from  that,  I 
imagine,  because  I  think  you  say  there  is  no 
doubt  something  to  be  done  still  about  under- 
ballasted  ships  ? — Yes,  I  think  the  problem  is 
not  altogether  solved  yet,  but  I  think  it  iS'  in 
process  of  solution. 

2018.  It  is  in  process  of  solution  ? — Yes. 

2019.  Then  there  are  these  courts.  You 
believe  these  courts  on  the  whole  woi-k  very 
well  ? — Extremely  well. 

2020.  Then  there  are  a  considerable  number 
of  cases  where  they  have  actually  found  that 
ships  have  been  probably  lost  owing  to  under  ' 
ballasting  ? — I  do  not  remember  a  single  case  in 
which  a  court  has  said  that  a  vessel  has  been 
sent  to  sea  in  an  un.safe  state,  and  that  she  has 
been  lost  in  consequence  of  that. 

2021.  If  she  is  under-ballasted  she  must  be 
(uisafe.  I  think  the  evidence,  particularly  when 
she  sailed  from  a  foreign  port,  must  almost  be 
that  she  had  .sailed  from  that  port  in  ballast  ? — 
To  a  certain  extent  that  she  had  sailed  from 
that  port  in  ballast,  but  not  necessarily  unsea- 
worthy  in  every  case  heard. 

2022.  That  is  rather  an  important  point  ? — 
Yes,  it  is  a  question  of  degree. 

2023.  It  is  a  question  of  degree  It  seems 
rather  remarkable  that  if  these  courts  are  good 
and  that  if  they  find  that  these  ships  have  come 
to  grief  owing  to  under-ballasting,  nothing  has 
ever  been  done  to  prosecute  the  owners  or  to 
pull  up  the  officers  who  have  allowed  them  to  go 
to  sea  insufficiently  ballasted  ? — I  should  be  very 
sorrv  indeed  to  .say  that  an  owner  was  guilty  of 
sending  a  ship  to  sea  unsafe  to  human  life, 
.simply  on.  the  report  of  one  of  these  courts. 
You  have  a  penalty  in  a  section  of  the  Merchant 
Shipping  Act  dealing  with  this  matter,  an 
extremely  heavy  one.  The  offence  of  sending  a 
ship  to  sea  in  an  unseaworthy  condition  is 
atrocious,  and  it  is  a  misdemeanour,  for  which 
the  owner  can  be  imprisoned  for  a  long  period. 

2024.  Then  you  practically  review  these 
decisions  before  you  a  decision  as  to  whether 
there  should  be  any  action  taken  or  not  ? — 
Distinctly. 

2025.  1  suppose 
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2025.  r  suppose  it  lies  with  you  absolutely : 
you  would  review  every  cjiso  .' — Certaiuly.  When- 
ever the  Court  liius  expre.s.sed  an  opinion  wtih 
regard  to  unseaworthiness,  the  ea.sc  goes  to  the 
lawvers,  who  are  asked :  C'an  we  prosecute  in 
this  (yuse '. 

i()2()  I  may  be  wronjf ;  I  certainly  thought 
we  had  a  irood  many  ca.ses  brought  before  us — 
something  like  15  or  20  «uses.  eertainlv — where 
iiisutticient  ballast  had  been  given  by  the  Court 
a.s  the  cau.so  of  the  accident  ? — We  are  on  a  very 
important  question  now  at  this  moment.  When 
a  Court  like  that  tinds  that  a  ves.sel  is  insutti- 
ciently  balla.sted,  the  question  immediatelvarises : 
To  what  extent  was  she  insuHiciently  ballasted  ^ 
W;us  she  so  insutticiently  balUistod  as  to  be  luisatc 
to  life  ?    That  i^s  the  sort  of  question. 

2027.  [f  she  is  unmanageable  I  presume  she 
is  unsafe  to  life,  is  she  not '. — Yes,  if  unmanage- 
able, and  if  that  comes  entirely  from  l)eing  under- 
ballasted.  If  she  is  uimianagcable,  she  is  of 
course  unsafe  My  point  at  the  moment  is  that 
it  is  one  thing  for  a  Court  of  Inquiry  to  .sjiy 
after  the  event  that  a  vessel  was  sent  to  sea 
insufficiently  bidlasted  ;  it  is  quite  another  tiling 
for   the   B()ard  of  Trade   to   institute   criminal 

fm>ecedings  under  this  Section  457,  because  it  is 
lodged  round  with  all  sorts  of  precautions  :  "  If 
any  person  sends  " 

2028.  I  mean  to  an  outsider  who  has  not 
studied  the  question  it  seems  rather  extra- 
ordinary ? — An  outsider,  my  Lord  '. 

2020.  Yes.  Would  you  go  on  to  explain  it, 
plea.se  '. — I  mean  to  say  (as  I  have  said)  it  is  one 
thing  for  a  Court  of  Inquiry  to  say  that  a  ship  is 
insutticiently  balliisted ;  it  is  another  thing  to 
have  sutticient  evidence  to  convict  a  person  of  so 
atrocious  an  offence  as  sending  ships  to  sea  in 
an  unsea worthy  state.  The  owner  might  have 
con.sultcd  everybod}'  that  he  could  and  taken 
every  means  that  he  possibly  could  to  see  that 
the  vessel  was  sent  to  sea  in  a  seaworthy  state. 

2030.  It  seems  rather  remarkable  if  there  are 
so  many  cases  that  there  is  not  now  and  then  a 
case  where  something  more  has  been  done  to 
the  owner  who  has  sent  tlie  ship  to  sea,  or  to  the 
surveyor  who  has  let  the  ship  go  to  sea  ?— I 
think  it  is  quite  possible  that  tliere  are  cases  in 
which  there  is  not  guilt}-  knowledge,  and  in 
which  you  do  not  require  this  enormous  weapon 
of  a  prosecution  for  misdemeanour,  but  perhaps 
.some  slighter  penaltv  might  l)e  imposed  by  a 
Court  ot  Summary  .Turi.sdiction.  In  this  case 
you  have  to  have  a  jury ;  you  have  to  go  to  the 
High  Court  when  a  shipowner  is  charged  with 
this  sort  of  ottence.'  It  has  often  occurred  to  me 
whether  there  might  not  be  some  milder  [iro- 
ceeding  before  a  court  of  summary  'jurisdiction, 
in  which  there  need  be  no  allegation  of  guilty 
knowledge, — whether  that  might  not  be  found 
an  advantage. 

Lord  Brassey. 

2031.  A  penalty  by  way  of  fine  ? — Something 
of  that  sort.  It  is  something  different  to  when 
the  man  tym  be  shown  to  send  his  ship  to  sea 
from  fraud  or  with  malicious  intent. 

Cliairman 

2032.  We  have  had  it—  perhaps  you  do   not 


Cht  irm  «  n  — con  tin  ued. 


entirelv  agree — from  masters,  the  masters  them 
.selves  liave  sfiid  that  they  felt  that  their  ships- 
had  not  sufficient  ballast,  and  were  not  really 
safe  when  they  went  to  sea  ? — If  I  might,  I 
would  refer  to  a  case  which  you  have  had  before 
you — the  case  of  the  "  Sylviana."  Assuming 
the  master  was  right  in  saying  that  he  warned 
the  owners  of  the  condition  of  that  ves.sel — if  he 
did  that,  that  <'obs  a  long  way  to  show  that  he 
knowingly  took  the  ship  t(j  sea  afterwards  in  an 
unlit  stiitc,  and  the  Act  of  Parliament  distinctly 
throws  the  responsibility  upon  him  of  doing 
that.  I  do  not  want  to  labour  that  point,  tt 
seems  to  me  that  if  he  went  to  the  owner  and 
said :  "  You  are  forcing  ine  to  take  the  ship  to 
sea  in  this  condition,  she  is  not  fit" — that  is  evi- 
dence that  he  knowingly  took  her  afterwards. 

2033.  I  am  not  at  all  siiying  that  this  is  the 
fact ;  there  may  be  contrary  evidence  coming  to 
us  ' — Exactly. 

2034.  But  they  .say  this, — that  if  they  declined 
to  take  the  ship  to  sea  they  would  lose  their 
place, — that  another  person  would  take  their 
pla(v  immediately  and  go  to  sea  with  the  .sliip^ 
— Your  Lordship  is  able  to  weigh  that  quite  as 
well  as  I  am. 

2035.  You  desire  to  watch  on  the  part  of  the 
Board  of  Trade ;  you  wish  to  put  the  possibility 
that  if  things  do  not  mend — or  I  will  not  quite 
.sa}'  that,  but  if  there  are  evils  shown  in  the 
future  the  Board  of  Trade  themselves  would 
suggest  some  remedy  ? — On  a  ea.se  being  made 
out  foi-  action  the  Board  of  Trade  (their  whole 
traditions  will  tell  you)  would  interfere  and  pro- 
pose legislation  at  once. 

2036.  That  matter  Lord  Shand  asked  you 
about  with  regard  to  the  tonnage  of  a  ship — if 
they  were  specially  fitted  up  with  good  water 
tauKs  and  so  on,  that  would  require  legislation  I 
suppose,  would  it  ? — Yes. 

2037.  Could  that  be  done  by  an  order  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  without  legislation  ? — No. 

Lord  Sfuind. 

2038.  1  should  think  that  is  entirely  in 
the  hands  of  the  Board  of  Trade — the  fixing 
of  tonnage,  is  it  not  ? — No,  I  think  not. 

2039.  Surely  it  is  the  Board  of  Trade  that 
fixes  with  regard  to  every  class  of  vessel  what 
the  tonnage  is  to  be  ? — No ;  the  tanks  proposed 
in  this  particular  case  it  was  impossible  to 
exempt  because  they  could  also  have  been  used 
for  cargo. 

2040.  Then  there  is  an  Act  of  Parliament 
which  deals  with  it,  you  think  ? — Yes. 

2041.  There  is  a  matter  I  omitted  to  ask  you 
about.  Mr.  McGlashan,  I  think,  made  the  sug- 
gestion that  if  it  was  thought  there  was  a  sending 
out  of  too  mail}-  light  ships,  or  the  Board  took 
that  view,  the  same  sort  of  procedure  might  pro- 
duce very  good  results  on  the  light  load  line  as 
in  the  case  of  fixing  the  deep  load  line,  I  mean 
by  the  Board  of  Trade  (as  the  deciding  body), 
Lloyds'  Register  and  the  Bureau  Veritas  and 
some  important  shipowners  uniting  together 
that  might  arrange  something  that  would  miti- 
gate all  the  evils  that  are  certainly  very  seriously 
complained  of  I  should  like  to  know  your  view 
about  that;  whether   if  such  a  course  as  that 

took 
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look  place  ( !  appeal  to  the  Board  of  Trade  to 
give  me  help  in  this  matter),  you  could  not 
make  some  suggestion  that  might  be  useful,  or 
something  either  in  the  way  of  regulations  of 
the  Board  of  Trade  or  of  legislation  ? — I  think 
the  comparison  between  the  light  load  line  and 
the  maximum  load  line  is  rather  incomplete. 
What  happened  in  the  case  of  the  maximum 
load  line  was  this :  A  very  strong  case  had  been 
made  out  of  loss  of  life  at  sea  for  the  interfer- 
ence of  the  Government.  The  Government 
interfered  and  said  fiiat  a  load  line  disc  should 
be  marked.  A  committee  was  appointed  which 
drew  up  rules  and  tables  of  a  most  elaborate 
kind  ;  tliat  conunittee  contained  representatives 
of  the  Board  of  Trade,  Lloyd's  Register,  ship- 
owners, sliipbuilders  and  various  other  people. 

"2042.  I  want  to  understand  this  ? — As  regards 
the  tables,  that  work  was  done  by  the  Load  Line 
Committee,  Lloyd's  Regi.ster,  Bureau  Veritas, 
and  the  British  Corporation,  Avhich  all  assign 
load  lines  checked  by  the  Boai-d  of  Trade,  and 
the  whole  thing  has  worked  well ;  but,  as  I  say, 
we  have  not  come  to  the  initial  stage  of  a  case 
being  made  out  here  for  interference  at  all. 

2048.  I  believe  there  is  very  general  dissatis- 
faction now  in  respect  ot  the  >vant  of  a  light  load 
hne,  and  that  soineihingof  the  Siime  kind  might 
be  done  with  advantage.  A  report  by  such  a 
Board  to  this  Committee  would  be  of  great 
value,  would  it  not  ( — No,  I  do  not  think  so. 

2044.  Why  not  { — I  think  it  is  for  this  Com- 
mittee, if  I  may  venture  to  suggest. 

2045.  If  this  Committee  have  not  the 
technical  knowledge  that  is  necessaiy  for  know- 
ing, would  it  not  ne  a  great  assistance  to  this 
Committee  to  get  a  report  l)y  such  a  body  as 

the  drawing  up  of  rules  for  this 


I  do  not  quite  follow 


that  ?  —As  to 

matter,  do  you  mean  ? 

you. 

2046.  As  to  whether  they  would  suggest  any- 
thing in  the  shape  of  regulations  to  the  Board 
or  legislation  which  would  meet  the  difficulty  ? — 
You  mean  to  say  the  Board  of  Trade.  I  do  not 
understand  the  question  completely,  my  Lord 
I  mean  to  say  it  seems  to  me  your  Lordships 
will  be  in  pos.session  of  the  information.  You 
have  called  me  to  represent  the  view  of  the 
Board  of  Trade.  My  view  is  that  no  case  has 
been  made  out  from  the  point  of  view  of  loss  of 
life  for  it.  You  will  be  able  to  have,  certainly, 
if  you  wish  it,  the  opinions  of  the  officers  repre- 
senting the  assigning  bodies.  If  you  .send  for 
them  they  will  tell  you  exactly  what  they  think. 
You  can  have  the  opinion  of  the  British  Cor- 
noration  if  you  send  for  them,  and  you  will 
nave  the  views  of  Lloyd's  Register  and  other 
assigning  bodies  in  the  case  of  the  maxinuim 
load  line  as  to  the  way  in  which  that  was 
imposed,  and  you  will  be  able  to  judge. 

Chairnmn. 

2047.  That  Committee  to  which  Lord  Shand 
referred  was  not  called  in  before  the  load  line 
was  decided,  but  in  order  to  lay  it  down  when  it 
was   decided    to   have   it  ? — Quite ;    and    I  was 
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trying   to   explain   that   that    was  an   essential 
difference. 

2048.  The  only  point  I  want  to  know  is  this 
about  underwriters.  Do  you  think  that  some- 
thing could  be  done  by  conditions  being  im- 
posed by  the  underwriters  upon  shipowners  ? — 
I  think  the  underwriters  can  impose  any  condi- 
tion they  think  necessary. 

2049.  Do  you  think  ;«,  good  influence  would  be 
exercised  then  which  is  not  exercised  now  with 
regard  to  insufficient  ballast :' — I  should  like  to 
put  it  in  this  way.  If  the  underwriters  think 
that  there  is  an  evil  they  have  the  power  to  cure 
it  themselves  absolutely. 

2050.  They  have  great  influence  and  power,  I 
suppose  ? — Yes. 

Lord  Slid  I) d. 

2051.  1  .suspect  the  underwriters  could  only 
give  general  rules ;  they  could  only  say  what 
they  thought ;  thev  never  could  enforce  them  ? 
— Why  iK)t  !  1  made  a  suggestion  about  what 
underwriters  could  do,  1  think.  That  was  that 
they  (iould  put  a  clause  in  their  policies  saying 
that  if  a  vessel  went  to  sea  with  more  than  a 
certain  proportion  of  her  propeller  sulnnerged 
the  policy  snould  be  void. 

Lord  Wolverton. 

2052.  Just  one  flnal  question.  You  told  us  that 
you  might  favour  a  further  reduction  in  the 
tonnage  of  some  of  these  ships  that  put  in  tanks ; 
I  think  they  are  upright  tanks,  are  not  they  to 
hold  grain  as  well  as  ballast  ? — I  should  not  like 
to  .say  definitely  what  the  tanks  were ;  I  forget. 

2053.  I  think  they  are  upright  tanks,  wnich 
will  hold  grain  as  well  as  water  ballast  ? — Yes, 
something  of  that  kind. 

2054.  1  believe  they  do  get  a  certain  deduction 
for  them  now,  do  not  they  ? — For  some  of  them 
they  do,  but  if  cargo  is  carried  as  well  as  ballast 
we  cannot  give  it  theia  under  the  present  law. 
I  am  speaking  from  memory ;  it  is  a  legal  point. 

2055.  You  would,  I  think,  give  a  further 
reduction  if  you  could  ? — Yes,  if  it  could  be 
shown  that  those  tanks  were  provided  merely  for 
safety  I  should  be  disposed  to  give  a  further 
reduction. 

Lord  Inveriiijile. 
205U.  In  connection  with  those  master  who 
stated  that  they  had  gone  to  sea  in  ships  that 
were  under-ballasted,  the  next  clause  in  the  Act 
to  that  457  you  quoted  runs,  '•  liable  to  a  mis- 
demeanour "  for  having  taken  those  ships  to 
.seii  ? — Yes. 

2057.  Except  under  exceptional  circum- 
stances ? — Yes,  that  is  sub-section  2. 

2058,  I  think  you  have  told  us  there  are 
exceptions,  and  that  as  far  as  your  judgment 
goes  you  do  not  believe  that  things  are  as 
represented,  that  no  master  will  say  to  his 
employee  that  he  is  obliged  to  go  i,o  sea  in  an 
unseaworthy  condition.  You  do  not  think  that 
as  a  general  rule  ? — As  a  general  rule,  certainly 
not.  At  the  same  time  I  should  be  sorry  to  say 
that  improper  influence  was  never  brought  to 
bear. 


The  witness  is  directed  to  withdraw. 


Adjourned  for  a  short  time. 
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ChdUTtlHII. 

2059.  Will  you  just  state  on  what  grounds ^'ou 
come  forward  ? — I  am  a  certified  master  marmer 
of  the  Mercantile  Marino.  I  am  also  an  A.ssociato 
of  the  Institute  of  Xaval  Architects,  and  from 
experience  gained  in  many  voyages  in  many 
parts  of  the  world  I  can  testify  that  ves.sels  are 
not  infrequently  to  be  met  either  leaving  port  or 
on  the  high  seas  in  a  condition  which  cannot  be 
described  otherwise  than  that  of  being  in  too 
light  a  trim.  In  support  of  that  .statement  I  can 
testify  to  two  cases  specially  that  came  within 
my  notice,  one  was  when  T  was  homeward  bound 
in  the  tmnsport  "  Tagus "  from  South  Africa. 
We  met  a  vessel  approaching  bows  on,  and  by 
the  rules  of  the  road  each  vessel  should  port 
their  helm  and  go  to  starboard  ;  we  began  to  port 
ours ;  she  did  not  port  hers,  and  she  was  very 
high  out  of  the  water  running  free,  and  we  passed^ 
within  a  stone's  throw  of  one  another.  It  was  a 
perfectly  calm  day.  Had  it  been  a  stormy  day 
or  a  stormy  night,  and  each  ship  in  charge  of  a 
junior  officer,  there  is  very  little  doubt  we  might 
have  had  a  collision.  The  second  case  was  when 
navigating  the  yacht  "  Mione "  home  from 
Brindisi — also  homeward  bound ;  when  we  passed 
the  westernmost  end  ot  Sicily  there  was  a  vessel 
crossing ;  she  was  in  too  light  ballast ;  her 
screw  was  thrashing  the  water.  By  the  rules  of 
the  road  she  having  us  on  her  starboard  bow  she 
should  have  gone  under  our  stern,  but  we  waited 
until  we  sawa  collision  was  becoming  inevitable,  so 
we  had  to  break  the  rules  of  the  road  and  alter 
our  helm  so  as  to  avoid  a  collision.  Had  we 
not  broken  the  rules  of  the  road  there  would 
undoubtedly  have  been  a  collision.  Those  were 
two  special  cases  which  came  under  my 
notice. 

2060.  Was  this  last  vessel  under-ballasted  ? — 
The  last  vessel  was  in  too  light  a  trim ;  whether 
she  had  ballast  in  her  or  not  I  do  not  know.  It 
occurred  to  me  that  vessels  when  they  are  in 
too  light  a  trim  are  unmanageable  for  several 
reasons;  they  are  not  immersed' in  the  water 
to  that  degree  which  will  enable  the  propeller 
to  grip  the  water  and  thereby  gain  the  amount 
of  propulsive  power  which  is  necessary  to  give 
the  ship  way.  Also  they  are  unmanageable 
because  the  propeller  is  breaking  the  water 
and  sucking  down  air.  When  a  ship's  propeller 
sucks  down  air  it  loses  efficiency.  'The  effi- 
ciency of  a  properly  immersed  propeller  is  about 
70  per  cent.,  but  should  the  propeller  break  the 
water  ever  so  little,  even  by  2  or  3  inches,  its 
efficiency  falls  down  to  below  50  per  cent., 
and  therefore  the  ship  may  become  unmanage- 
able. Another  reason  is,  that  when  a  ship's 
rudder  is  too  high  out  of  the  water ;  it  is 
unable  to  exert  the  influence  against  the 
water  which,  combined  with  way,  gives  her 
steerage ;  and  a  fourth  reason  is  because  her 
rudder  being  high  out  of  water,  it  is  unable 
to  counteract  the  lateral  steering  influence 
given  by  a  semi-immersed  propeller.  A 
propeller  when  it  is  semi-immersed,  the  lower 
part  as  it  turns  round  is  mclined  to  force 
the  stem   rouid    and    force     the    bow    away, 
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and  the  upper  part  is  doing  no  steering ;  but  it 
the  propeller  is  properly  immersed  then  the 
upper  part  of  the  propeller  counterbalancf,s  the 
lower  part  and  so  the  ship  steers.  It  is  the 
lateral  play  of  a  semi-immersed  propeller  that 
Ciiuses  the  breaking  of  shafts.  \\  ith  regard  ta 
the  trim  of  a  vessel  it  is  a  perfect  faflacy  to 
imagine  that  the  height  of  platform  alone  gives 
a  ship  stability — gives  her  a  safe  or  a  danger- 
ous condition  when  floating  To  be  seaworthy 
a  ship  must  have  stability  and  reserve  buoyancy. 
Stability  depends  almo.st  entirely  upon  the  weight 
which  the  snip  carries  low  down  in  her  hold,  and 
therefore  it  is  specially  important  with  regard  to 
stability,  as  regards  the  density  of  the  cargo  or 
the  ballast  carried, — the  greater  the  weight  and 
the  lower  down  it  is  the  greater  the  stability  ot 
the  ship.  While  the  free-board  tables  formed 
by  the  Load  Line  Commission  in  1898  are  a 
monument  to  their  industry,  one  must  remember 
in  using  them  that  stability  was  hardfy  calcu- 
lated ;  consequently  in  using  them  the  mariner 
has  to  calculate  whether  a  vessel  will  have 
stability  when  she  is  loaded  with  her  particular 
cargo  or  when  she  is  carrying  ballast.  The  most 
effectual  wayjof  insuring  the  safe  loading  ot  a  ship, 
or  the  proper  ballasting  of  a  ship,  is  to  have  the 
stability  and  safe  limits  of  loading  with  various 
kinds  of  cargo  determined  before  she  ever  goes  to 
sea.  Upon  ihe  information  so  obtained  tabular 
instructions  should  be  framed  for  the  guidance 
of  those  responsible  for  the  loading  of  the  ship. 
Such  instructions  should  include  particulars  of 
the  empty  spaces  to  be  left  in  the  'tween  decks 
and  the  weight  of  ballast  to  be  carried  for 
different  classes  of  cargo  to  be  shipped.  These 
calculations  would  have  to  be  made  in  respect 
of  every  single  vessel.  Such  calculations  are 
made  already  by  the  Board  of  Trade  in  respect 
to  the  carriage  of  passengers,  and  if  they  can  do 
that  in  the  case  of  passengers  they  can  also  do 
it  as  regards  cargo  or  ballast.  A  light  load  line 
properly  computed  and  painted  on  the  side  of 
the  ship  would,  I  believe,  undoubtedly  assist  the 
Board  of  Trade  surveyor  in  determining  whether 
the  vessel  was  sufficiently  ballasted  or  not.  I  am 
convinced  that  shipowners  do  not  intentionally 
send  their  ships  to  sea  in  a  dangerous  condition. 
That  ships  do  go  to  sea  insufficiently  ballasted  is 
generally  because  the  owner  who  orders  them  to 
go  does  not  know  his  ship,  and  often  he  has 
to  exercise  the  most  strict  economy  in  order  to  pre- 
vent financial  ruin.  To  illustrate  that,  I  know  16 
sailing  ships  now  belonging  to  one  company  upon 
the  sea, — every  one  of  them  losing  more  money 
on  the  voyage  home  than  she  would  if  she  was 
laid  up  in  docks  doing  nothing.  So,  in  a  case 
like  that  where  economy  must  be  exercised  the 
shipowner  does  not  fail  to  instruct  his  master  to 
exercise  the  strictest  economj',  and  the  masters 
in  their  turn,  feeling  that  their  employment  de- 
pends upon  nothing  so  much  as  the  success  with 
which  they  carry  out  their  owner's  orders,  do  not 
hesitate  to  exercise  that  economy  which  is  de- 
manded of  them,  and  being  men  who  do  not 
know  what  it  is  to  fear,  or  risk  responsibility, 

they 
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thev  are  loth  to  mention  it  although  they  know 
full  well  the  danger  in  which  they  sail  their 
ships.  It  is  because  of  this  that  vessels  often  go 
to  sea  insufficiently  ballasted ;  but  whenever  a 
disaster  happens  investigation  is  seldom  made  as 
to  whether  the  ship  sailed  in  ballast  by  the 
owner's  order  or  by  the  master's  own  initiative. 
I  believe  that  an  inquiry  as  to  whether  a  ship 
sailed  in  ballast  by  the  owner's  order  or  by 
the  master's  initiative,  should  be  made  in  all 
Courts  of  Inquiry  into  shipping  disasters. 
Shipowners  with  regard  to  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion for  a  light  load  line  generally  put  forward 
the  argument  that  any  legislation  of  the  kind 
would  unfairly  handicap  tnem  in  competition 
with  foreign  shipping  not  subject  to  such  regula- 
tions :  but  there  is  an  article — Article  462  of  the 
Merchant  Shipping  Act,1894^which  provides  for 


Chairman — continued. 

the  detention  of  foreign  ships  in  British  ports 
if  they  are  considered  unsafe  by  reason  of  over- 
loading or  improper  loading.  Foreign  ships 
have  been  detained  frequently  in  British  ports 
because  they  were  overladen  ;  but  I  do  not  know 
of  any  case  in  which  a  foreign  ship  was  detained 
for  being  too  lightly  laden — and  that  must  come 
under  the  head  of  improper  loading — if  she  goes 
to  sea  insufficiently  ballasted.  Section  462 
might  perhaps  be  amended  to  read;  that,  all 
ships  should  comply  with  the  British  regula- 
tions in  British  ports  whether  they  be  of  foreign 
nationality  or  not.  Then  I  believe  such  legisla- 
tion .should  include  a  light  load  line  to  ensure 
that  all  shipping  going  to  sea  is  manageable, 
because  if  the  ships  are  unmanageable  they  are 
not  only  a  source  of  danger  to  themselves  but 
a  danger  to  every  other  ship  they  meet  with. 


Mr.  W.  a.  WILLIAMS  is  called  in ;  and  Examined,  as  follows ; 


Chairman. 

2061.  Will  you  explain  your  position  ? — I  am 
an  underwriter  of  many  years'  standing  and  I 
am  a  member  of  the  Committee  of  the  Liverpool 
Underwriters'  Association,  and  was  Chairman 
until  last  January  when  my  term  of  office 
expired. 

2062.  I  suppose  that  is  a  very  large  Associa- 
tion, is  it  not  ? — Very  large  indeed  ;  it  has  a  con- 
siderable number  of  members  ;  it  represents  the 
Underwriters  of  Liverpool  and  its  ramifications, 
of  course,  extend  all  over  the  world  ;  we  have 
agents  in  all  tho  foreign  ports.  I  am  also  a 
member  of  the  Committee  of  Lloyds'  Register 
Classification  Society,  and  of  course  I  have  had 
an  oppertunity  of  judging  as  to  the  proper 
balliistmg  of  ships. 

20(;.S.  Will  you  just  say  what  you  wish  to 
bring  before  us  ? — I  suppose  I  had  better  in  the 
first   instance  just   deal  very  shortly  with  the 

fapers  which  I  have  placed  in  your  hands ;  but 
should  like  to  say  at  the  outset  that  this  is  a 
matter  which  does  not  concern  underwriters  as 
underwriters.  We  do  not  »sk  for  or  seek  any 
legislation  on  the  subject  at  all.  We  have  come 
to  the  conclusion  (and  we  have  publicly  ex- 
pressed it)  that  ships  have  been  sent  to 
sea  under-ballasted  and  that  legislation  upon 
the  subject  is  nece.ssary,  but  we  want  to  be 
verj'  careful  to  say  that  we  do  not  con- 
sider it  necessaiy  in  the  interest  of  under- 
writers. The  underwriters  can  protect  them- 
selves. Their  rates  of  premium  are  based 
upon  lo.sses.  If  those  losses  increase  from 
any  cause,  of  course,  the  rates  of  premium 
increase ;  on  the  other  hand,  if  losses  diminish, 
either  by  legislation  or  otherwise,  rates  of 
premium  diminish ;  so  that  it  Is  not  a  matter  of 
pecuniary  interest  to  underwriters  that  legisla- 
tion of  this  kiud  should  be  adopted,  because 
they  can  take  care  of  themselves.  At  the  same 
time  they  consider  that,  as  a  matter  of  puulic 
policy,  it  is  desirable.  Their  opinion  has  been 
asked  and  they  feel  bound  to  say  that ;  although 
I  wish  to  add  that  it  is  with  entirely  disin- 
terested motives.  Now  the  statistics  which  I 
placed  in  your  hands  show  that  in  ihe  six  years 
(0.3.) 
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from  1897  to  1902  inclusive  there  were  casualties 
to  ships,  sailing  vessels,  1,.535,  steam  vessels, 
4,308.  Now,  I  may  say  that  these  statistics  are 
compiled  from  the  Board  of  Trade  returns,  and 
I  am  sure,  will  be  corroborated  by  the  Board  of 
Trade.  This  is  a  record  of  all  the  casualties  of 
every  kind  of  vessels  in  ballast,  trifling  and 
otherwise.  There  were  of  sailing  vessels,  1,535, 
steam-  vessels  4,308.  Of  these  1,535  sailing 
vessels  152  were  totally  lost,  involving  a  loss  of 
491  lives;  of  the  4,308  steam  vessels  119  were 
totally  lost,  involving  a  loss  of  189  lives.  Now, 
I  do  not  mean  to  say  (tar  from  it)  that  all  these 
casualties  arise  from  insufficient  ballast,  but  I  do 
say  that  a  great  many  of  them  do.  It  accords 
with  my  experience  as  an  underwriter,  and  I  give 
these  statistics,  of  course,  for  what  they  are 
worth.  I  am  quite  aware  that  statistics,  as  a 
rule,  are  very  often  misleading,  it  not  supported 
by  experience,  but  I  must  say  they  bear 
out  my  experience  as  an  underwriter  for  it  is  a 
matter  of  notoriety  among  underwriters  that 
vessels  are  sent  to  sea  in  an  under- ballasted  con- 
dition. It  is  a  well-known  fact.  Now  of  that 
number  it  is  impossible  to  say  how  many  were 
cases  of  insufficient  or  improper  ballasting ;  but 
to  give  a  sample  of  them  there  were  16  cases  in 
which  Board  of  Trade  Inquiries  took  place.  In 
those  16  cases  the  Board  of  Trade  found,  as  you 
will  see  by  the  return  I  have  placed  in  your 
hands,  that  11  were  insufficiently  ballasted  (^the 
loss  arose  from  insufficient  ballastingj  and  five 
through  shifting.  Now  of  course,  that  may 
appear  to  be  a  small  number  but  as  I  say  it  is 
simply  a  sample,  a  sample  which  corroborates 
the  experience  of  unvlerwritcrs,  and  I  do  not 
know  that  can  be  considered  altogether  as  a 
question  of  proportion,  because  if  it  can  be  shown 
tnat  a  certain  number  of  losses  happen  that  can 
be  prevented  by  legislation,  well  then  there  is  a 
case  for  legislation  apart  altogether  from  the 
question  as  to  what  proportion  of  the  vessels  lost 
ill  ballast  are  compared  with  those  that  are  fully 
loaded  and  properly  loaded.  I  have  also  placed 
in  your  hands  a  record  of  casualties  to  sailing 
vessels  in  ballast,  and  this  of  considerable  impor- 
Q  taiice 
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Chairman — continued. 

tance.  It  gives  a  large  number  of  sailing  vessels 
that  have  sustained  casualties  while  in  ballast 
and  you  will  see  there  a  list  of  16  missing  ships. 

Lord  Wolvertoii 

2064.  What  year  ? — The  missing  ships  are 
from  1896  to  1902,  there  are  16  mi-ssing  vessels 
involving  a  loss  of  480  lives  The  Board  of 
Trade  did  not  hold  inquiries  into  all  of  those, 
but  they  held  inquiries  in  11  of  the  cases,  and  of 
those  1 1  they  found  that  nine  were  insufficiently 
or  improperlv  ballasted;  and  the  point  with 
regard  to  sailing  vessels  that  I  desire  to  bring 
out  most  prominently  is  this — that  I  think  it  is 
much  more  a  case  of  improper  ballasting  than  of 
insufficient  ballasting;  it  is  a  case  of  shifting, 
and  it  is  highly  necessary  that  if  a  light  load 
line  is  imposed  restrictions  should  also  be  placed 
upon  the  character  of  the  loading — that  is  to  say, 
that  the  ballast  shall  be  properly  secured  from 
shifting. 

Chairman. 

2065.  How  would  you  do  that,  if  the  light  load 
line  would  not  do  it  ? — By  incorporating  in  your 
Liglit  Load  Line  Bill  a  provision  that,  in  all  ves- 
sels taking  ballast,  the  ballast  shall  be  properly 
secured  from  shifting. 

Lord  Brassey. 

2066.  By  bulkheads,  or  whatever  it  is  ? — Yes, 
by  shifting  boards. 

Chairman. 

2067.  Who  would  have  to  decide  whether  it 
was  sufficiently  divided,  and  so  on  ? — It  would  be 
subject  to   survey,   I   suppose.      The   Board   of 
Trade  Surveyors  could  prescribe  the  manner  in 
which  it  should   be  secured  from   shifting.     It 
ought  to  be  provided  that  it   is  secured  fi"om 
shifting  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
Surveyors ;  and  you  mil  see  the  importance  of 
that  with  regard  to  steamers  also,  because  if,  as 
I  expect  willbe  found,  the  water  ballast  is  not 
sufficient — if  the  ballast  of  the  steamer  is  not 
sufficient — it  wiU  be  necessary,  in  the  case  of  the 
steamer,   to   take   on   board   other   ballast,   ad- 
ditional ballast — and  the  remedy  might  be  worse 
than  the  disease  if  you  insisted  upon  their  taking 
sufficient  ballast  without  at  the  same  time  in- 
sisting upon  its  being   properly    secured    from 
shifting.     Of  course  in  the  case  of  vessels  con- 
structed with  such  a  load  line  so  imposed  it  is 
very  probable  that  it  would   be  met  by  con- 
structing cargo  tanks  which  could  be  used  for 
either  water  ballast  or  cargo ;  but  in  the  case  of 
vessels   constructed  up  to   the  present   time  it 
would  be  necessary  probably  that  extra  ballast 
should  be  taken  oh  board ;  and  therefore  it  is 
necessary  that  that  should  be  properly  secured 
from  shifting.     My  committee  desire  to  make  a 
very  strong  point  of  that — as  to  the  necessity  of 
securing  the  balhist   from   shifting — because  it 
has  been  a  potent  cause  of  loss  of  life  in  the  case 
of  sailing  vessels.     Those  sailing  vessels  involved 
the  loss  of  480  lives  and  the  bulk  of  those  would 
have  been  probably  saved  if  the  ballast  had  been 
properly  secured  irom  shifting. 

Lord  Brassey. 
2068.  There  is  another  matter,  the  matter  of 
rules ;  there  are  such  in  the  case  of  grain  cargoas, 
are  there  not  ? — There  are  rules  in  oiiicrent  ports 
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with  regard  to  the  shifting  of  grain  cargoes,  but 
no  rules,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  with  regard  to  the 
shifting  of  ballast.  Then  another  point  that  we 
should  like  to  make  is  this — that  whatever  rules 
are  provided,  either  by  way  of  a  load  line  or  to 
secure  ballast  from  shifting  they  should  be 
equally  applied  to  foreign  snips.  We  consider 
that  that  is  necessary  because  it  imposes  a  very 
unjust  burden,  we  are  of  opinion,  upon  Englisn 
ships,  that  they  are  bound  to  conform  to  these 
Board  of  Trade  regulations  while  foreign  ships 
are  allowed  to  go  scot  free  ;  and  I  believe  that  if 
it  was  provided  (a.s  it  might  well  be  provided 
that  this  legislation  should  apply  equally  to 
foreign  ships,  the  opposition  of  shipowners 
would  be  entirely  disarmed.  Shipowners  are 
afraid  that  if  the  case  is  made  out  for  a  light 
load  line  it  will  be  dealt  with  exactly  in  the  same 
way  as  the  deep  load  line  has  been  dealt  with 
and  made  to  apply  only  to  English  ships.  That, 
as  they  point  out  very  properly,  is  a  great  in- 
justice, and  we  are  strongly  convinced  that  it  is, 
and  that  any  remedy  that  is  applied  would  be 
only  a  partial  remedy  if  applied  to  British  ships 
and.  not  to  foreign  ships.  In  addition  to  that  it 
would  be  a  great  injustice  to  British  ships  and 
impose  great  restrictions  upon  them  in  com- 
petition with  foreigners. 

Chairman 

2069.  I  suppose  that  they  felt  this  injustice  with 
regard  to  the  deep  load  line  ? — Thev  did  feel  it. 

2073.  It  is  a  good  many  years  since  the  deep 
load  line  has  been  the  law,  and  they  have  never 
been  able  to  bring  the  Government  to  deal  with 
it.  There  must  be  considerabie  difficulty  in 
applying  it  to  foreign  ships  ? — I  do  not  know 
that  there  are  considerable  difficulties  in  apply- 
ing it  to  foreign  shids — at  least  that  there  are 
such  difficulties  as  might  not  be  overcome.  In 
Mr.  Howell's  evidence  before  the  Subsidies  Com- 
mittee he  remarked  that  the  tendency  to  over- 
load the  foreign  vessels  was  an  increasing 
tendency,  and  tha*  the  tendency  to  overload 
British  ships  was  a  diminishing  tenflency,  and 
that  they  stopped  more  foreign  vessels  than  they 
did  English  vessels.  'I  think  that  is  rather  a 
tribute  to  the  effect  of  the  deep  load  line.  The 
deep  load  line  has  reducrd  overloading  in  the 
case  of  British  vessels,  but  it  has  allowed  foreign 
vessels  to  overload  with  impunity. 

2071.  There  is  a  section  in  the  Act  which  en- 
ables the  Board  of  Trade  to  deal  with  overladen 
foreign  ships  ? — Quite  so  ;  under  that  the  Board 
of  Trade  can  deal  with  them. 

2072.  And  they  do  ? — They  do  to  some  extent, 
but  this  is  what  I  want  to  point  out.  It  is  a 
very  difficult  matter  for  the  Board  of  Trade  Sur- 
veyor to  deal  with  either  an  overloaded  ship 
or  an  underloaded  ship  ;  and  especially  an 
underloaded  ship ;  it  is  very  difficult  for  him 
by  a  superficial  survey  to  decide  whether  a 
vessel  is  underloaded  or  overloaded,  and 
especially  in  the  case  of  underloading.  In 
addition  to  that,  of  course,  he  incurs  a  serious 
responsibility  if  he  stops  a  ship  and  it  is  proved 
that  he  has  not  got  any  proper  case.  What  is 
wanted  is  an  automatic  rule  such  as  you  have  in 
the  case  of  the  deep  load  line  •  you  want  to 
have  that  with  the  light  load  line — an  automatic 
line  which  would  guide  the  surveyors  and  enable 

them 
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them  to  stop  the  ship  by  the  appearance  of  the 
disc. 

2073.  Would  there  be  any  more  difficulty 
with  the  light  load  line  than  with  the  deep  load 
line  in  ascertaining  where  it  should  be  ? — I 
should  think  it  would  be  more  difficult  to  say 
from  a  superficial  survey  where  the  light  load 
line  should  be  than  the  deep  load  line. 

2074.  You  do  not  think  that  is  an  insuperable 
difficulty  at  all  ? — I  do  not  know  that  it  is  an 
insuperable  difficulty  at  all. 

2075.  I  do  not  want  to  interrupt  your 
evidence ;  I  will  ask  you  a  question  or  two  when 
you  have  done? — I  was  just  going  to  say  this 
further  about  the  Board  of  Trade.  The  feoard 
of  Trade  have  confessed  themselves  unable  to 
cope  with  this.  Mr.  Howell  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Subsidies,  that  has  just  reported,  said 
it  would  take  an  army  of  surveyors  to  stop  every 
overloaded  ship ;  a  great  many  of  them  must 

fat  away.  In  addition  to  that,  for  the  reasons  I 
ave  given,  even  if  they  had  that  army  of  sur- 
veyors it  would  be  very  difficult  for  them  to  stop 
every  ship  that  was  under-ballasted,  besides 
placing  a  very  difficult  and  invidious  task  upon 
them. 

2076.  Then  you  represent  a  Committee  ol 
underwriters  ? — The  Committee  of  the  Liverpool 
Underwriters'  Association,  yes. 

2077.  You  are  in  favour  of  having  a  light  load 
line,  are  you  ? — We  are ;  not  in  our  own  interest, 
as  I  have  explained,  but  as  a  matter  of  public 
policy  we  consider  it  would  be  desirable. 

2078.  Could  you  do  more  by  the  rules  you 
make  and  the  regulations  and  conditions  you 
impose  on  shipowners  when  they  come  to  in- 
sure ? — Well,  I  have  heard  tliat  suggested  but  a 
more  Utopian  idea  I  do  not  think  1  have  ever 
heard  proposed.  In  the  first  place  I  do  not 
think  that  it  is  incumbent  upon  under- 
writers to  undertake  Police  duties;  in  the 
second  place  apart  altogether  from  that 
I  do  not  see  how  they  could  properly  do  it. 
It  would  require  collective  action  such  as  they 
could  not  possibly  take.  Underwriters,  like 
most  business  men,  are  fettered  in  their  freedom 
of  action  by  competition,  jind  even  if  they  were 
disposed  to  impose  regulations  they  would  be 
prevented  from  doing  so  by  the  fact  of  the 
extensive  competition  which  goes  or  in  their 
business  as  in  all  others;  and,  besides,  what 
could  they  do  ?  The  underwriter  might  put  a 
warranty  clause  in  his  policy :  "  Warranted  that 
the  vessel  shall  be  properly  ballasted."  That 
would  simply  mean  warranted  that  the  vessel 
is  seaworthy.  If  the  vessel  is  properly  ballasted 
the  vessel  is  seaworthy.  Xow  there  is  an  implied 
warranty  of  seaworthiness  in  all  voyage  policies, 
and  even  in  a  time  policy  a  loss  from  unseaworth- 
iness is  not  recoverable  so  you  get  no  further,  and 
you  leave  the  question  entirely  untouched  as  to 
what  is  proper  ballasting.  The  underwriter 
says,  the  vessel  shall  be  properly  ballasted. 
You  have  to  have  someone  to  decide  that  it  is 
properly  ballasted  ? — That  is  the  very  point. 

Lord  Shand. 

2079.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  under- 
writer might  in  his  p<^licy  provide  that  the  shaft 
of  the  propeller  shall  be  immersed  to  a  certain 
extent .'  -  Yes,  of  course. 

(0.3.) 


Lord  Shand — continued. 

2080.  If  the  underwriter  chose  to  do  that  he 
would  secure  himself  against  underloading.  I 
merely  mention  that  as  a  suggestion  that  has 
been  put  forward  ? — I  do  not  think  that  would 
secure  him ;  besides  you  wonld  have  to  get  the 
collective  action  of  the  whole  body  of  under- 
writers to  put  such  a  warranty  in  the  policj . 

Chairman. 

2081.  Do  you  var}-  at  all  the  premiums  on 
different  ships  ? — What  we  do  is  this  :  A  risk  is 
proposed  to  us  on  a  vessel  in  ballast ;  over  and 
over  again  have  I  stipulated  myself  for  a 
quantity  of  ballast ;  the  underwriter  does  that  to 
protect  himself  on  the  occasion  of  that  particular 
risk,  and  if  he  finds  that  he  cannot  get  the 
quantity  of  ballast  he  thinks  necessary  he  lets 
the  risk  pass  him — he  declines  the  risk  ;  and  I 
have  been  struck  with  this — with  the  ignorance 
(I  do  not  use  the  term  in  an  offensive  sense  at 
all)  of  shipowners  as  to  the  conditions  of  the 
loading  of  their  vessels.  If  the  vessel  is  to  load 
at  a  foreign  port  you  a«sk  what  quantity  of 
ballast  she  is  going  to  take ;  they  say :  "  Oh,  the 
captain  will  put  the  proper  amount  of  ballast  in, 
and  it  is  very  very  difficult  to  ascertain  ;  there- 
fore we  cannot  protect  ourselves  even  by  putting 
a  warranty  in  a  policy  in  such  a  case.  All  we 
can  do  if  we  are  not  satisfied  from  the  character 
of  the  owner  that  lie  is  likely  to  send  his  vessel 
to  sea  in  sufficient  ballast,  is  that  we  must 
decline  the  risk. 

2082.  Then  you  do  not  think  any  stricter  con- 
ditions by  underwriters  would  do.  You  know  it 
has  been  suggested  ? — It  is  absolutely  imprac- 
ticable from  my  experience.  First  of  all,  as  I 
say,  you  would  have  to  get  collective  action,  so 
that  every  underwriter  shall  adopt  that  clause, 
and  secondly  you  have  to  decide  what  is  proper 
ballast. 

2083.  Notwithstanding  the  change  in  the 
rules  as  to  the  shafts,  which  is  the  consequence 
of  a  Committee  that  sat  for  Lloyds',  I  think  ? — 
Quite  so.  I  Am  on  the  Committee  of  Lloyds' 
Register  and  I  know  of  these  rules  that  were 
introduced  a  year  or  two  ago.  There  was  an 
enormous  number  of  shaft  breakages  in  vessels 
crossing  the  Atlantic  arising  largely  from  crossing 
the  Atlantic  in  ballast,  and  Lloyds  then  increaseci 
the  size  of  the  shafts.. 

2084.  Have  you  followed  suit  ? — How  do  you 
mean  have  I  followed  suit  ? 

2085.  I  mean  you  arc  different  underwriters  ; 
and  you  are  one  of  Lloyds  ? — You  must  not  con- 
found "  Lloyds  Register  "  with  "  Lloyds ;  "  the 
one  is  an  Underwriting  Association ;  the  other  is 
Lloyds  Register — a  classification  association. 

2086.  Which  issues  Lloyds'  rules  ? — Lloyds' 
Register  for  the  classification  of  ships.  They 
have  increased  the  strength  of  shafts  since  then 
— no  doubt  partly  from  that,  and,  I  daresay, 
partly  from  the  fact  that  owners  are  more  alive 
to  the  danger  now  there  has  been  a  diminu- 
tion. 

2087.  Could  not  the  same  thing  be  applied  in 
other  respects  to  ensure  the  greater  safety  of 
ships  in  ballast  ? — In  what  way  ? 

2088.  The  same  way  as  the  regulation  of  the 
shaft ;  you  might  extend  it  to  other  things  ? — 
That  was  simply  a  question  of  strengthening  the 
shaft ;  it  was  not  a  question  of  securing  a  larger 
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Lord  Wolverton — continued. 

immersion,  but  of  imparting  greater  strength  to 
the  shaft.  It  is  not  entirely  a  question  of  shaft 
breakages, 

2089.  You  do  not  think  the  same  sort  of  thing 
could  be  done  in  any  other  respect  ? — I  do  not 
think  it  could  be  arrived  at  by  any  stipulations 
by  undor%vriters. 

2090.  Have  you  anything  further  you  want  to 
say  ? — I  do  not  think  I  have  anythmg  further. 
I  am  prepared  to  answer  any  further  questions. 

Lord  WdveHon. 

2091.  Of  course,  as  an  underwriter,  you  are 
very  well  acquainted  with  the  state  of  trade,  are 
not  you,  now  at  the  present  time  ? — Yes. 

2092.  \Vo  have  been  told  by  a  great  many 
witnesses  that  the  trade  of  the  particular  vessels 
which  we  are  dealing  with,  the  tramps,  is  not 
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very  good  ?  —  I  should  say  never  worse. 

2093.  And  do  you  think  that  they  will  bo  able 
to  stand  these  new  regulations  which  are  sought 
to  be  put  on  them  if  you  advocate  the  light  load 
line ' — I  think   so.      In   the  first  place   if  the 
regulations     are  necessary    in    themselves,     I 
do  not  think  it  would  be  an  argument  against 
them     to     say     that   pecuniary    considerations 
on  the   part  of  the  shipowner   should  prevent 
them  ;  but  with  regard  to    pecuniary  considera- 
tions it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  the  sliipping  business  are  very   great, 
and  in  very  prosperous  years  you  have  immense 
prosperity ;  then  you  have   a  turn  and  you  got 
bad  times.     It  is  not  many  year?  ago — not  more 
than  two  or  three — that  shipping  nad  an   im- 
mensely  prosperous    time — enormous    amounts 
wen;  made — and  it  is  only  natural   to   suppose 
that  you  would  have  a  revolution  and  get  upon  a 
bad  time;  so  that  you  must  take  the  average  of 
them  all,  and    I  say,  if  you   take   the   average, 
there  is  no  reason  whatever  why  English  ship- 
owners should  not  be  able  to  bear  the   burden, 
more  especially  if  you  apply  the  same  -thing  to 
foreigners ;  that  is  where  the  pinch  comes.     The 
pinch  comes  that   they   are   nundred   in    their 
competition  with  foreigners,  because  foreigners 
are  allowed  to  escape  Board  of  Trade  regulations 
which    the   British    shipowner   has   to   comply 
with. 

2094.  I  suppose  you  were  not  in  the  room 
when  Mr.  Howell  was  giving  his  evidence  ? — 
Only  for  a  few  minutes. 

209.J.  You  did  not  hear  his  statistics  dealing 
with  this  subject,  I  suppose  ? — I  did  not. 

209(5.  You  did  not  hear  that  the  loss 
of  life  and  the  loss  of  proper. y  was  very  very 
small  ?— Well,  I  think  the  statistics  I  have  put 
in  are  Board  of  frade  statistics  showing  that 
there  has  been  a  serious  loss  of  life — well,  not 
serious.  There  have  been,  how  many  ?  700 
lives  have  been  lost  in  six  years.  Of  course  I  do 
not  .say  those  would  all  have  been  prevented  by 
a  light  load  hue  and  the  proper  securing  of  the 
ballast,  but  a  great  many  of  them  would.  Those 
missing  sailing  ships  would  probably. 

2097.  I  must  taKc  you  through  these  figures 
then.  You  .sav  there  has  been  how  much  loss 
of  life  ?-  Four  nundred  and  ninety-one  on  sailing 
vessels  and  1S9  in  steam. 

2098.  During  the  last  six  years  ;  why  do  you 
take  that  period  ? — It  is  a  mere  chance.  We 
-tarted  with  five  years.     We  thought  five  vears 
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would  be  suflScient.  We  only  got  the  Board  of 
Trade  Returns  up  to  June  twelve  months  ago, 
and  we  made  them  up  for'  five  yearss.  Then 
when  lately  we  got  the  later  returns  from  the 
Board  of  Trade  up  to  June  last  year,  we  added 
that  and  made  the  six  years. 

2099.  Decreasing  the  loss  ? — The  tendency  is 
apparently  to  decrease. 

2099*.  I  think  Mr.  Howell  admitted  that  the 
loss  of  life  was  so  much  heavier  in  sailing  ships ; 
is  that  your  experience  ? — That  is  so  undoubtedly, 
arising  from  improper  ballasting. 

2100.  Improper? — Quite  so. 

2101.  Not  anything  that  would  be  affected  by 
the  light  load  line  ? — Not  by  the  light  load  line 
pure  and  simple;  hut  what  we  advocate  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  light  load  line  is  the  proper  secur- 
ing of  ballast.  It  would  become  an  important 
question  if  steamers  had  to  add  to  their  water 
ballast.  You  have  only  to  look  through  Lloyds 
Register  to  see  that  the  water-ballast  capacity  is 
very  much  short  of  the  opinion  of  experts  as  to 
the  quantity  necessary  to  secure  safety.  Experts 
have  said  that  vessels  ought  to  take  one  third  of 
their  dead  weight  capacity.  Well,  that  of  course 
is  for  sailing  vessels.  I  suppose  in  the  case  of 
steamers  it  would  not  be  so  much,  but  if  you 
look  at  the  case  of  steamers  you  will  find  there 
is  nothing  approaching  one  third  You  have 
only  to  take  any  page  of  Lloyds  book  and  you 
will  see  that  the  water  ballast  capacity  is  very 
very  far  short  of  a  third.  I  suppose  (I  am 
speaking  rather  off  the  book)  it  is  perhaps  a 
sixth  of  the  dead  weight  capacity. 

2102.  I  wonder  if  for  our  information  you 
could  give  us  the  case  of  an  ordinary  ship  of 
3000  tons  burden ;  suppose  that  this  Committee 
were  to  recommend  a  light  load  line, — [I  want 
to  give  you  very  broad  figures]- -what  would  be 
the  extra  expense  to  the  o^vncr  of  that  ship  to 
confoim  to  the  proposition.  I  will  take  u  very 
ordinary  vessel  now.  What  would  be  the  extra 
expense  he  would  have  to  pay  by  this  ? — That  I 
could  not  say. 

2103.  You  could  not  not  give  any  idea  ? — No. 
I  could  not  give  any  idea  -That'  is  purely  a 
shipowner's  question. 

2104.  You  admit  that  there  would  he  a 
balance — that  is  what  you  suggest  ?^Quite  so ; 
beyond  what  they  bear  at  present.  The  argu- 
ment is  that  they  are  at  present  insufficiently 
ballasted. 

Lord  Shand. 

2105.  When  ships  are  put  upon  Lloyds' 
Register  is  the  Register  in  such  a  condition 
that  it  enables  those  who  are  insuring  vessels, 
or  the  insurance  companies,  to  fix  their  premiums? 
— It  is.  They  give  particulars  of  the  build,  age, 
and  so  on,  and  also  the  class — 100  Al. 

2106.  And  according  to  that  Register  if  it  is 
letter  A,  letter  B,  letter  C,  you  charge  your 
premiums  ? — We  charge  our  premiums  ;  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  all  vessels  are  called  "classed 
100  Al  "  as  long  as  they  are  kept  up  efficiently, 
all  iron  and  steel  ships.' 

2107.  I  do  not  quite  follow  your  answer.  It 
has  been  suggested  by  a  Board  of  Trade  repre- 
sentative to-day  that  the  insurance  companies 
might  make  a  rule  that  would  do  all  that  is 
wanted  if  they  provided  that  the  propeller 
should  be  immersed  to  a  certain  extent  before 

going 
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going  to  sea,  that  that  would  secure  all  the 
advantages  of  the  light  load  line  ? — I  am  sure 
it  is  utterly  impracticable,  first  of  all,  to  get  such 
a  clause  in  policies,  and,  secondly,  if  got  in,  I  do 
not  think  it  would  be  effective. 

2108.  If  the  insurance  companies  were  not  in 
such  keen  competition  it  could  be  done,  I 
suppose  ?— ^I  do  not  think  even  then  it  would 
secure  the  object. 

2109.  A\Tiy  ? —Simply  because  the  immersion 
of  the  shaft  is  not  all  that  is  required.  The 
simple  immersion  of  the  shaft  would  not  be  all 
that  is  required. 

2110.  The  immersion  of  the  shaft  would 
obviate  a  great  many  of  the  evils  now  complained 
of  would  It  not  ? — i  do  not  know  that  it  would. 

2111.  r  think  you  read  what  the  last  witness 
explained  very  fully — the  effect,  when  there  was 
not  a  proner  immersion,  on  the  shaft  ? — Yes, 
the  propeller  might  be  immersed  and  the  vessel 
very  much  down  bv  the  stern  and  up  in  the  bow. 

2112.  That  is  what  you  call  "  trim"  ?— Oat  of 
trim.  I  mean  to  .say  that  the  innnersion  of  the 
sLaft  is  not  all  that  is  required.  It  would  re- 
quire more  than  that. 

2113.  How  would  you  propose  that  this  light 
load  line  should  be  fixed  ?  You  have  not  told  us 
how  tliat  is  to  be  done  ? — Yes,  I  ought  to  have 
done  that. 

2114.  How  would  you  propose  that  this  light 
load  line  should  be  fixed  in  different  classes  of 
vessels  ? — Of  course  I  have  been  rather  de- 
pending upon  being  asked  questions  upon  these 
points 

211.5.  You  are  getting  that  advantage  now  ? — 
Yes.  What  we  consider  is  this, — that  the  .same 
method  of  procedure  should  be  adopted  as  was 
adopted  in  tne  case  of  the  deep  load  line — that 
this  question  should  be  referred  to  experts  of 
the  various  cla.ssification  .societies  and  that 
they  should  provide  a  scheme  for  fixing  a  load 
line  applicable  to  the  different  kinds  of  vessels. 
There  are  difficulties  no  doubt  in  providing  a 
load  line  which  will  apply  fairly  to  all  the  diffe- 
rent classes  of  vessels;  out  there  were  similar 
difficulties  in  the  case  of  the  deep  load  line  and 
the  scientific  advi.sors  of  Lloyd.s'  Regi.ster  and 
others  were  able  to  overcome  those  difficulties 
and  I  am  quite  confident  they  would  be  able  to 
overcome  the  difficulties  of  the  light  load  line. 

2116.  In  short  that  comes  to  this,  apparently, 
that  so  far  as  this  Committee  is  concerned  they 
could  not  lay  down  a  light  load  line  ? — Oh, 
certainly  not. 

2117.  In  respect  of  the  position  it  is  to  occupy  ? 
— Certainly. 

2118.  They  could  merely  say  that  a  light  load 
line  was  desirable  and  required  ? — Exactly. 

2119.  And  have  it  referred  in  some  way  to 
some  voluntary  association  ?— To  the  scientific 
experts  who  fixed  the  scale  of  rules  for  the  deep 
load  line. 

Lord  Brasaey. 

2120.  Do  I  take  it  from  you  that  the  great 
body  of  underwriters  of  Liverpool  concur  in 
your  opinion  ? — They  do.  I  am  deputed  to 
express  the  opinions  I  have  expressed  to-day, 
but  I  may  say  also  that  I  know  the  feeling 
among  London  underwriters  is  that  ships  are 
sent  to  sea  insufficiently  ballasted     The  doubt 


Lord  jBras.<?«y— continued, 
they  have,  [  believe,  as  to  legislation  is  whether, 
first  of  all,  it  is  a  proper  thing  for  underwriters 
to  advocate  it,  because,  as  I  have  saia,  it  is  not 
necessary  in  their  own  interests ;  and.  secondly, 
whether  it  is  not  imposing  an  improper  burden 
upon  English  shipo\vners.  We  in  Liverpool  feel 
the  same  thing  with  regard  to  that,  but  we  say 
that  would  be  met  if  it  was  made  applicable  to 
foreign  ships  equally  with  British  ships. 

Lord  Muslcerry. 

2121.  I  would  just  Hke  to  ask  one  thing. 
Living  in  Liverpool  as  you  do  you  have  been 
many  times  across  to  the  States  ? — I  have. 

2122.  I  have  been  informed — I  do  not  know 
whether  it  is  absolutely  true— that  all  our  liners 
(as  I  may  call  them,  I  think)  sailing  from 
American  ports  back  to  this  country  have  to 
submit  to  the  American  Board  of  'Irado  Rules 
and  American  survey — ^all  the  passenger 
liners — asreg.u-ds  their  lifo-saving  appliances?  — 
I  believe  so. 

2123.  And  I  believe  those  are  .stricter  than 
ours  in  some  respects  ? — I  cannot  say  positively 
as  to  that. 

2124.  At  all  events,  they  are  not  allowed  to 
proceed  to  sea,  unless  they  have  complied  with 
the  rules  of  the  United  States  ? — Yes,  so  I 
understand. 

2125.  The  same  thing  applies,  I  believe,  in  the 
Pacific  ports  ? — In  the  Pacific  ports,  you  mean, 
of  the  United  States  ? 

2126.  Yes  ?— Yes,  I  think  so.  There  is  one 
point,  perhap.s,  I  ou^ht  to  have  referred  to,  as  to 
the  difficulty  of  differentiating  m  the  load  line. 
Of  course,  it  would  be  necos.sary  to  impose  a 
different  load  line  in  summer  and  winter,  but  I  do 
not  think  that  it  should  go  beyond  that.  I  do  not 
think  the  length  of  the  voyage  should  affect  the 
case,  because  a  gi-eat  many  of  the  most  serious 
casualties  have  happened  in  vessels  making 
coasting  voyages.  I  mean  in  the  case  of  sea- 
going vessels  making  coasting  voyages.  The 
tendency  is,  if  it  is  short  voyage,  to  send  the 
vessel  to  sea  under-ballasted,  tecause,  of  course, 
the  chance  of  meeting  with  bad  weather  is  less 
in  a  short  voyage  than  a  long  one.  I  do  not 
think  there  should  be  any  difference  made  with 
regard  to  the  length  of  voyage.  I  beheve  ship- 
owners have  macle  a  poir.t  of  that  to  make  a 
vessel  say,  coming  from  Dublin  to  Liverpool  or 
London  to  Liverpool  carry  the  same  quantity  ol 
ballast  as  a  vessel  going  round  the  Horn.  Well 
of  course  there  is  not  the  same  certainty  tf 
meeting  bad  weather,  but  I  do  not  think  any 
shipowner  is  justified  in  running  the  ri.sk,  because 
it  is  a  short  voyage,  of  going  to  sea  in  an  unsea- 
worthy  condition,  because  the  chances  of  en- 
countering a  gale  are  small. 

2127.  Sa_y'  for  instance  from  Liverpool  to 
Cardiff  or  Liverpool  to  Glasgow  ? — Yes,  those  arc 
the  voyages  I  am  refereing  to. 

2128.  But  I  suppose  just  for  a  very  short  dis- 
tance of  10  or  20  miles,  say  from  Cardiff' to  Ban'v 
or  from  Cardiff"  to  Swansea  ? — If  it  is  so  ver\' 
bhort  as  that,  as  to  reduce  it  to  almost  a  certainty, 
that  alters  the  case  somewhat. 

Chairman. 

2129.  Have  you  anything  more  to  say  ? — 
Perhaps  I  might  just  bring  to  your  notice  here 

something 
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somothiny;  that  has  beon  put  in  my  hands, 
because  I  think  it  has  ratnur  an  important 
bearing  on  the  case.  These  are  "  recommenda- 
tions to  ship  masters  approved  and  adopted  by 
the  Marino  Mutual  Insurance  Associations  of  the 
United  Kingdom."  "  These  have  beon  drawn  up 
by  a  Committee  of  experienced  .shipowners,  ship 
masters  and  maruio  insurance  experts  and  have 
been  adopted  at  a  meeting  of  shipowners  repre- 
senting sailing  ship  tonnage  to  the  value  of 
between  eight  ana  ten  millions  Sterling." 
Now  these  are  verj'  admirable  Rules.  I 
should  like  to  read  a  very  short  extract 
irom  them,  because  it  is  evidence  of  the  ship- 
owners themselves  ;  and  I  am  aware  of  this  fact 
too,  that  shijwwners  are  in  the  habit  of  issuing 
to  their  masters  very  good  sailing  directions  and 
ndes  as  to  the  loading  of  their  ships,  and  if  these 
were  all  faithfully  and  properly  carried  out,  I 
lielieve  we  should  hear  less  of  either  over-loading 
or  under-loading.  Of  course  the  Captain  has 
these  rules  in  his  pocket,  but  he  believes  that 
economy  is  of  more  importance  than  safety. 
The  ships  are  always,  or  generally,  we]l  insured, 
and  therefore  he  is  inclined  to  run  the  risk  for 
the  sake  of  ingratiating  himself  with  his  owners 
and  running  his  vessel  on  economical  lines. 

2130.  What  is  the  date  of  these  rules  ?— The 
book  was  published  in  1899.  What  I  want  to 
read  from  now  is  an  addition  published  in  1901, 
and  you  will  see  these  are  the  recommendations 
of  shipowners  and  others  representing  eight  or 
ten  millions  sterling :  "  Since  the  issue  of  the 
above  "  that  is  ihe  book  of  1899)  "  the  continued 
serious  and  deplorable  loss  of  life  and  property 
on  ballast  passages  makes  it  desirable  to  again 
urge  upon  shipmasters  the  necessity  of  exercising 
special  care  and  precaution  in  determining  the 
quantity  of  ballast  to  be  taken  on  board  their 
vessels  and  the  efficient  securing  of  the  same 
even  when  about  to  make  the  shortest  passage 
and  at  all  seasons  of  the  year."  Then  No.  4 
rule  is  :  "  As  a  general  rule,  however,  carefully 
collected  statistics  seem  to  prove  that  the  average 
modern  vessel  will  require  an  immersion  of  about 
()0  per  cent.,  in  some  cases  more,  of  her  draught 
when  fully  laden  to  her  freeboard  mark,  and  of 
about,  in  some  cases  more,  one-third  the  quantitj- 
of  her  full  deadweight  capacity  to  efficiently 
ballast  her  for  sailing."  Well  now,  as  a  matter 
of  practice,  vessels  do  not  take  a  third  of  their 
deadweight  capacity  in  my  experience,  steamers 
I  should  8*y  never;  but  of  course,  this  was 
framed  for  sailing  vessels  and  probably  a  some- 
what diminished  ratio  would  be  necessary  for 
steamers.  Then  Rule  7  says :  "  In  order  to 
secure  the  ballast  against  shifting  a  free  use  of 
shifting  boards  is  imperative,  and  special  care 
and  attention  should  be  given  to  this  matter  in 
the  case  of  ballast  of  a  snifty  or  even  doubtful 
nature."    Of  course,  there  are  other  rules ;  I  just 
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read  those,  and  I  put  this  fdtward  to  show  that, 
that  is  the  opinion  of  shipowners  themselves, 
and  if  these  nad  legislative  sanction  probably 
you  would  not  want  the  light  load  line  or  the 
deep  load  line. 

Lord  Muakerry. 

2131.  What  guide  would  you  have  then  to  see 
that  the  master  had  carried  out  his  instructions. 
You  must  have  some  outward  and  visible  sign  ? 
— Quite  so.  What  I  .say  is  this :  If  legislative 
sanction  could  be  given  to  these  (I  do  not  .say  it 
could  be  in  this  form),  it  would  meet  the  case. 
The  only  way  to  do  it  by  the  legislature  is  to 
have  a  deep  load  line  and  a  light  load  line.  Then 
you  have  a  thing  that  will  work  automatically. 

Chairman. 

2132.  But  as  these  .rules  exist  there  are  cases 
still  happening  of  ships  being  unmanageable  for 
want  of  sufficient  ballast  ? — Quite  so.  These 
rules  exist  but  those  rules  are  not  conformed  to 

2133.  Why  do  you  think  they  are  not  eon- 
formed  to  ? — Because  the  desire  for  economy 
may  be  greater  than  the  desire  for  safety. 

Lord  Inverdyde. 

2134.  I  think  it  was  brought  out  in  many 
cases  where  vessels  were  said  to  be  under-bal- 
lasted that  it  was  a  very  great  disadvantage 
to  the  owner  by  loss  of  time  on  the  voyage  and 
demurrage  and  that  sort  of  thing  ? — I  .shomd  say 
certainly  it  would  bo  to  the  interest  of  ship- 
owners in  many  ways  to  properly  ballast  thoir 
vessels. 

2135.  Why  do  they  not  encourage  their 
masters  to  do  it  then  ? — Because  of  the  expense 
I  think  of  the  extra  ballast.  Then  you  see  the 
risk  of  loss  is  not  a  severe  risk  to  the  owner 
because  he  is  covered  by  insurance. 

2136.  One  must  contemplate  that  the  loss  to 
the  owner  would  be  very  large  if  the  voj'age 
occupied  many  days  instead  of  nours  ? — I  should 
think  so — the  longer  the  voyage  the  gi"'eater  the 
loss  would  be,  but  I  do  not  suppose  that  is 
so  serious  a  matter  as  the  extra  cost  of  ballast ; 
evidently  they  do  not  think  so ;  anyhow  they 
run  that  risk. 

Lord  Shand. 

2137.  Is  it  then  your  opinion  that  the  light 
load  line  is  to  be  the  onl}-  mode  in  which  to 
minimise  this  mischief  ? — 1  think  so — the  light 
load  line  accompanied  with  regulations  to  pre- 
vent shifting  and  also  with  conditions  making 
it  applicable  to  British  and  Foreign  ships  alike 
frequenting  British  waters. 

2138.  And  some  regulation  in  regard  to  bal- 
lasting— general  regulations,  or  special  regula- 
tions, in  regard  to  tlie  mode  of  ballasting,  could 
not  be  done  so  as  to  bring  about  the  same  result, 
you  think  ? — You  could  not  do  it ;  they  would  be 
too  varied  in  character. 


The  Witness  is  directed  to  withdraw. 
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Captain  DAVID  MILLS,  is  called  in  ;  and,  Examined  as  follows : 


Chairriian. 

2139.  Are  you  a  ship  master  ? — Yes. 

2140.  Have  you  had  a  long  experience  at  sea  ? 
— I  have  been  40  years  at  sea — 20  years  in  sail, 
20  years  in  steam  ;  I  hold  a  masters'  certificate, 
and  have  been  17  years  in  command. 

2141.  What  are  you  doing  now  ? — I  am  col- 
lector in  Liverpool,  and  district,  for  the  Ship- 
wrecked Mariners'  Society. 

2142.  Well,  what  have  you  to  say  on  this  sub- 
ject of  underballasted  ships  ? — I  have  got  to  say 
that,  in  my  experience,  gomg  round  amongst  the 
shipping — which  I  do — amongst  all  the  masters 
ana  officers  there — and  it  comes  to  a  good  many 
hundreds  in  Liverpool — they  are  all  of  opmion 
that  this  Light  Load  Line  Bill  is  required  ;  and, 
of  course,  I  can  give  my  o's-n  experience  in  some 
ships  where  I  have  nearly  lost  the  number  of  my 
mess,  but  Providence  proved  it  otherwise,  and  I 
got  safely  out  of  it.  In  the  S.S.  "  Rutherglen," 
we  were  going  eight  hours  full  speed  astern  off 
the  Lizard.  We  lay  broadside  on — we  could  do 
nothing  with  her — she  was  unmanageable — we 
had  three  red  lights  burning,  hanging  about  the 
bridge  just  as  a  warning  to  other  vessels  who 
were  passing  us  bound  up  Channel.  We  drifted 
inside  the  Lizard  with  her  head  inshore,  and 
in  smooth  water  she  was  close  in,  and  I  could 
have  put  a  hold  ladder  from  her  bows  on  to 
the  beach. 

Lord  Inverclyde. 

2143.  When  did  you  say  this  was  ? — This  was 
24th  February,  1890. 

Ghxtirman. 

2144.  Was  she  a  ship  in  balla-st  ?— She  was  a 
ship  in  ballast  from  Antwerp  bound  round  to 
Barry,  Cardiff. 

2145.  And  did  you  consider  she  had  not 
sufficient  ballast  when  she  started  ? — Well,  I  was 
chief  officer  on  her. 

2146.  You  were  chief  officer  ? — Yes. 

2147.  Not  the  master  ? — No,  I  was  six  years 
chief  officer  on  that  same  ship.  We  got  into 
Falmouth,  anchored  and  tried  it  three  times  and 
could  not  manage  it,  and  had  to  come  back  and 
take  shelter  underneath  Falmouth. 

2148.  Was  the  master  aware  she  had  not 
sufficient  ballast  ? — The  master  was  like  a  good 
manv  more.  He  was  told  by  the  owners  and 
overlooker  that  he  had  enough  and  sufficient 
with  water  ballast ;  and  the  weather  was  not  bad 
when  we  left  and  we  went  on  and  met  these 
gales  of  wind  and  could  not  do  anything  with 
them— the  ship  became  unmanageable  with 
them — we  could  do  nothing  with  the  ship.  There 
were  dozens  of  others  in  the  .same  plight  as 
ourselves.  Every  voyage  I  have  gone  round 
these  coasts  in  the  winter,  dozens  I  have  met, 
and  they  could  do  nothing  with  them. 

2149.  With  insufficient  ballast  ?— Yes ;  the 
propellers  were  not  enough  immersed,  and  the 
ships  were  in  bad  trim,  being  too  much  by  the 
stem.     They  have  no  keel ;    one  half  of  them  ; 
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they  are  as  flat  as  that  table  in  the  bottom,  and 
they  just  drift  to  leeward.  There  is  no  hold  of 
the  water  whatsoever.  I  have  another  case 
here  :  I  was  four  hours  unmanageable  with  her, 
another  steamer,  the  "  Knight  of  St.  John  "  on 
the  24th  January,  1886.  We  could  do  nothing 
with  her  for  four  hours. 

2150.  1886  ?— Yes.  24th  January  1886,  could 
do  nothing  with  her. 

2151.  Do  these  ships  behave  well  in  bad 
weather  when  properly  loaded  ? — Deeply  loaded 
you  mean. 

2152.  Yes  ? — Oh,  yes,  they  behave  all  right 
when  deep  loaded. 

2153.  You  were  not  in  a  storm  when  loaded  ? 
— Yes.  The  last  ship  I  was  in,  going  six  years, 
was  the  "  Drummond."  I  cannot  say  much 
about  her  only  that  in  ballast  she  got  unmanage- 
able with  me  in  every  gale  of  wind  ;  we  got  into 
a  norther  for  24  hours  off  the  River  Plate  and 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  We  could  do  nothing  with 
her  for  24  hours  until  the  norther  would 
take  off,  iust  lying  in  the  trough,  she  wallowed 
about  rolling  from  rail  to  rail. 

2154.  When  you  were  in  ballast  ? — In  ballast. 
This  "  Rutherglen  "  I  have  another  instance  of 
a  time  when  we  left  Liverpool  for  Burry;  she 
was  on  the  passage  round,  and  we  were  six  hours 
going  full  speed  astern  to  get  her  under  the  lee 
of  Holyhead ;  we  were  trying  to  get  her  into 
Holyhead ;  we  could  do  nothing  with  her ;  she 
was  rolling  from  rail  to  rail — filling  and  flooding 
the  decks  with  water,  all  for  the  want  of  ballast. 

2155.  You  were  responsible  for  that  as  master  ? 
— We  thought  we  had  sufficient;  if  it  had 
stopped  smooth  water  a  little  longer  we  would 
have  got  round  all  right. 

2516.  You  are  aware  that  it  is  not  only  for 
smooth  water ;  and  you  cannot  always  command 
smooth  water  ? — No,  but  I  am  not  supposed  to 
take  any  more  when  there  is  an  overlooker  from 
the  shipowner  and  he  thinks  that  sufficient. 

2157.  Do  you  like  to  go  to  sea  even  though  it 
is  calm  where,  if  you  meet  with  bad  weather,  the 
ship  will  not  be  manageable  ? — If  I  did  not  go 
there  are  hundreds  of  others  who  will  go ;  we 
cannot  remedy  it. 

2158.  WeU,  have  you  anything  else  to  say  ? — 
That  is  all  my  experience  as  regards  these 
steamers.  The  only  thing  I  say  is  that  we 
require  a  light  load  line.  I  think  it  is  as  much 
required  as  the  deep  load  line.  The  deep  load 
line  has  been  a  very  good  thing  for  the  sailor- 
very  good — never  was  better — and  I  think  the 
light  load  lino  is  required  more— or  as  much,  at 
a,ny  rate — as  the  deep  load  line,  and  that  is  the 
opinion  of  most  of  the  masters  and  officers  about 
Liverpool. 

2159.  You  do  not  think  it  would  be  more 
difficult  to  draw  the  light  load  lino  than  it  was  to 
draw  the  deep  load  line  ? — Well  yes,  perhaps  so, 
but  that  would  need  to  be  left  to  experts,  ship 
builders  and  others — naval  architects. 

2160.  Would 
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2160.  Would  it  handicap  the  shipowners  very  would  a  little ;  but  think  that  it  should  apply  to 
much  in  the  keen  competitiou  which  is  said  tio  foreign  ships  as  well  as  British  on  account  of 
exist  with  foreign  ships  ? — There  is  no  doubt  it     the  foreign  competition. 

The  Witness  is  directed  to  withdraw. 
Ordered,— Th&t  this  Committee  be  adjourned  to  Tuesday,  24th  March,  at  Twelve  o'clock. 
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Die  Martis,  24^  Martii  1903. 


LORDS     PRESENT: 


Earl  Spencer. 
Viscount  Ridley. 

Lord  MUSKERRY. 
Lord  WOLVERTON. 


Lord  Brassey. 
Lord  Shand.] 
Lord  Inverclyde. 


The  Earl  SPENCER  in  the  Chair. 


Sir  JAMES  LYLE  MACKAY,  g.c.m.g.,  k.c.i.e.,  is  called  in ;  and  Examined,  as  follows : 


GhairTnan. 

216L  Perhaps,  Sir  James,  you  will  kindly 
tell  the  Committe  what  position  you  hold  in 
regard  to  shipping,  and  so  on  ?—  I  am  President 
of  the  Chamber  of  Shipping  of  the  United  King- 
dom for  the  present  year,  an  Institution  to  which 
are  affiliated  28  Shipowners'  Associations  in  the 
ports  of  Liverpool,  London,  Glasgow,  Newcastle, 
Sunderland,  Hull,  the  Hartlepools,  CurdifT, 
Belfast,  Leith,  Newport,  and  Swansea.  Out  of 
15,000,000  tons  gross  of  British  vessels  now  on 
the  Register  the  Chamber  of  Shipping  may 
fairly  claim  to  represent  13,000,000  ton.s.  The 
remaining  2,000,000  tons  which  the  Chamber 
does  not  directly  represent  are  almost  entirely 
made  up  of  the  vessels  of  the  Peninsular  and 
Oriental  Steam  Navigation  Company  and  the 
large  passenger  liners  which  trade  between 
Liverpool  and  New  York. 

2162.  Are  you  also  a  shipowner  of  some 
experience  ? — Yes  ;  I  am  a  director  of  the 
British  India  Steam  Navigation  Company,  with 
which  I  have  been  connected  for  about  30  years, 
and  am  well  acquainted  with  the  practical 
management  and  navigation  of  steamships,  both 
loaded  and  in  ballast.  My  firm  of  McKinnon, 
McKenzie  &  Co.  are  the  managing  agents  of  the 
British  India  Company,  which  o^vns  a  fleet  of 
120  steamers  with  a  gross  tonnage  of  about 
400,000  tons. 

2163.  What  are  your  views  wth  regard  to  the 
Light  Load  Line  Bill  that  you  desire  to  put 
before  the  Committee  ? — In  my  opinion  and  in 
the  opinion  of  the  Chamber  of  Shipping  which 
I  represent:  First,  there  should  be  no  such 
interference  by  legislation  with  the  management 
of  the  shipping  or  any  other  trade  or  business 
unless  it  bo  absolutely  necessary  for  the  public 
safety,  and  then  only  after  the  fullest  and 
clearest  proof  of  very  .serious  loss  of  life  or 
injurj',  which  alone  'can  justify  State  inter- 
ference. I  do  not  consider  that"  any  such  case 
of  loss  of  life  has  been  made  out  or  can  be  made 
out  by  reasom  of  the  alleged  under-ballasting  of 
British  vessels.  And,  second,  even  if  a  case 
were  made  out  for  State  interference,  it  should 
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be  clearly  demonstrated,  before  any  trade  is 
interfered  with  or  even  disturbed  by  threatened 
chang^,  that  the  remedy  is  one  which  would 
clearly  prevent  the  evil  complained  of,  and  be 
of  a  just  and  workable  character.  In  my  opinion 
this  Light  Load  Line  Bill  would  not  effect  the 
desired  purpose  and  would  not  be  either  just  or 
workable. 

2164.  Will  you    state   your  reasons   for  this 
opinion    to    the    Committee  ? — The    subject   of 
proper  ballasting  is  an  extremely  difficult  and 
technical  one  and  can  only  be  properly   dealt 
with  in  my  opinion  by  those  who  are  acquainted 
with   the  vessels   concerned.      Nothing  in  my 
judgment  can  properly  take  the  place  of  actual 
and  practical  experience.     To  try  and  make  hard 
and  fast  rules  which  would  be  safe  in  the  public 
interest,  and  at  the  same  time  fair  and  just  to 
all   types    and   classes   of  vessels,  and  for  all 
voyages   or  seasons  of  the  year  would  in  my 
opinion    be   impossible.      Again    the    practical 
application   of  any  such  Load   Line   Act    and 
Rules,  if  made,  would  be  a  matter  of  verjA  great 
difficulty,  especially  to  steamers,  for  the  circum- 
stances of  each  intended  voyage  would  have  to 
be  considered  by  the  officials  charged  with  the 
administration  of  the  Act,  and  this  would  neces- 
sarily involve  frequent  delay  and   dispute  and 
friction  between   the  Gouernment  officials  and 
the  shipowTiers   and  their  servants.       I  would 
further  point  out  that  in  sailing  ships  in  ballast 
much  depends  upon  the  amount  of  sail  carried 
in  bad  weather,  whether  the  ballast  is  sufficient, 
what   allowance   or    force    is    the  Government 
official  to  give  to  these  considerations  in  fixing 
the  load  fine  for  a   particular  voyage.     Is   the 
ballast  to  be  sufficient  to  enable  the  ship  to  carry 
full  .sail,  or,  if  not,  what  amount  of  sail  in  strong 
winds.     These  things  would  have  to  be  provided 
for  and   definitely   settled   in  making  a  penal 
enactment    under   which    masters   and   owners 
could  be  fined  and  puni.shed.     Again,  the  inevi- 
table result  of  fixing  a  hard  and  last  rule,  such 
as  is  proposed,  would  tend  to  diminish  the  res- 
ponsibility of  shipowners  and  masters  in  cases 
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of  special  dirticultv  mul  (lunger,  which  will  not 
infrequently  arise  from  time  to  time,  and  induce 
them  to  rest  satisfied  with  the  mere  compliance 
with  the  letter  of  the  law,  which  would  exonerate 
them  from  personal  responsibility.  For  these 
general  rea.sons,  amongst  others,  shipowners  are 
altogether  against  the  enactment  of  any  compul- 
sory light  load  line  tis  applicable  to  British 
ships. 

2165.  In  vour  opinion,  is  there  any  necessity 
proved  for  tliis  Act  ? — Well,  I  consider  that  there 
IS  no  necessity,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to 
gather.  I  would  point  out  that  no  case  what- 
ever has  been  macie  out.  I  would  quote  from  a 
statement  made  by  Lord  Dudley,  representing 
the  Board  of  Trade,  in  tho  House  of  Lords,  on 
the  6th  of  May,  1902,  when  the  second  reading 
of  the  Light  Load  Line  Bill  took  place.  He 
said,  as  follows :  "  I  assure  the  House  that  oc- 
currences of  this  kind,  instead  of  being  very 
frequent,  are  very  rare  indeed  I  think  this  can 
be  proved  by  a  reference  to  the  Wreck  Inquiries. 
When  the  causes  of  a  wreck  aie  at  ah  doubtful 
or  suspicious,  a  very  careful  mquiry  is  held  by 
qualified  people,  and  I  find  thai  between  1892 
and  1900  (as  appears  from  the  Reports  of  these 
Inquiries),  there  were  only  20  cases  in  which  the 
question  of  under-ballasting  was  raised,  and  in 
only  10  of  these  cases  was  it  proved  that  the 
ballasting  was  insufficient.  From  1900  to  the 
present  time  there  have  been  12  eases  in  Avhich 
the  question  of  under-ballasting  was  raised,  and 
in  five  (two  steamer  and  three  sailing  ships)  it 
has  been  proved  that  there  was  under-ballastini'. 
These  inquiries  were  held  all  over  the  world. 
Therefore,  it  comes  to  this,  that  in  the  last  10 
years  there  have  been,  altogether,  32  cases  in 
which  questions  of  tmder-ballasting  have  been 
raised  at  all,  and  in  only  1.5  cases  in  10 
yejirs  has  it  been  proved  by  competent  people 
that  there  has  been  insufficient  ballasting " 
(15  cases  in  10  years,  ray  Lord);  "  I  am  not  able 
to  tell  the  House,"  s<ud  Lord  Dudley,  "  how 
many  lives  have  been  lost  in  these  15  cases,  but 
I  believe  I  was  right  when  1  told  my  noble 
friend  on  the  last  occasion  that  up  to  last  yesir 
not  a  single  case  of  a  man  losing  his  life  had 
been  proved  to  be  solely  due  to  insufficient 
liallastmg.  This  is  the  evil  mth  which  we  have 
got  to  de\l.  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  it  is  too 
small  an  evil  to  Uistity  legislation."  In  addition 
to  what  Lord  Dudley  sjiid,  Mr.  Howell,  the 
Assistant-secretary  of  the  Marine  Department  of 
the  Board  of  Trade,  has  given  most  full  and 
detailed  evidence  before  your  Lordships,  proving 
conclusively  that  there  has  been  but  very  small 
life  loss  indeed,  proved  to  be  due  to  under 
ballasting,  and  further  evidence  will  be  called  on 
that  point  Ijefore  this  Committee  if  deemed 
necessarj'.  The  public  records  in  these  matters 
are  made  by  impartial  officials  who  have  no 
interest  save  that  of  the  public  to  serve,  and  are 
made  in  pursuance  of  the  duty  imposed  by  law 
upon  them.  The  Boanl  of  Trade,  as  the  recent 
history  of  shipping  will  prove,  has  never  hesitjited 
to  act  in  the  interest  ot  the  public  where  a  ca.se 
of  serious  loss  of  life,  owing  to  preventable 
causes,  can  be  made  out,  and  1  would  therefore 
rather  rest  the  case  of  the  shipowners  in  opposi- 
ion  to  this  Bill  on  the  evidence  of  this  Depart- 
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ment  of  the  State  charged  with  the  control  ot 
the  Mercantile  Marine  than  upon  any  ex  oaHe 
statements  on  the  one  side  or  the  other.  It  will 
be  borne  in  mind  by  your  Lordships  that  all 
casualties  to  British  ships  must  by  law  be 
reported  and  the  Board  ot  Trade  officials  make 
preliminary  enquiry  into  all  such  ca.ses  and 
wherever  they  are  of  a  serious  character 
or  seem  to  involve  blame  in  any  way 
they  are  further  most  carefullv  sifted  by 
the  higher  officials,  and  if  they  then  consider 
the  cases  are  of  such  a  character  as  to  require 
formal  and  public  inquiry  such  cases  are  openly 
investi^ted  either  before  an  inspector  appointed 
by  the  Board  of  Trade  or  at  a  formal  investiga- 
tion, when  witnesses  are  heard  in  open  court  and 
the  parties  are  represented  professionally  if  they 
so  desire.  It  will  then  be  seen  that  the  cases 
which  have  been  brought  before  your  Lordships 
are  not  at  all  a  sample  of  the  bulk  of  these  cases, 
but  those  which  have  gone  through  a  process  of 
careful  selection  and  are  the  most  serious  and 
important  cases  which  have  been  chosen  by  the 
Board  of  Trade  for  public  inquiry.  No  deduc- 
tions can  be  drawn  therefore  as  to  these  casual- 
ties generally  from  the  result  in  these  selected 
and  exceptional  cases.  With  and  subject  to  this 
explanation  it  will  be  noted  that  the  number  oi 
cases  in  which  upon  due  investigation  British 
ships  have  been  found  by  competent  courts  to  be 
under-ballasted  arc  extremely  few, — indeed  abso- 
lutel}'  trifling, — when  compared  with  the  total 
volume  of  the  shipping  trade.  I  am  told  that 
these  cases  which  have  been  enumerated  before 
you  total  to  only  15  in  10  years.  Again,  when 
the  judgments  in  these  cases  are  carefully  ex- 
amined (which  I  have  no  doubt  your  Lordships 
will  do)  1  am  told  that  there  were  in  many  cases 
other  causes  than  under-ballasting  which  either 
brought  about  or  contributed  to  the  casualties  in 
question,  although  the  matter  of  under-ballasting 
seems  to  have  also  arisen  or  been  referred  to  in 
these  judgments.  Assuming  however  that  in  all 
these  15  cases  actual  under-ballastng  was  proved, 
yet  your  Lordships  will  see  what  an  infinitesimal 
fraction  of  British  shipping  this  nuniber  really 
is;  when  it  is  considered  that  there  have 
been  upwards  of  9,000  British  steamers  and 
upwards  of  10,000  British  ships  trading  each 
and  every  year  during  that  period.  It  will  thus 
be  seen  that  the  percentage  of  proved  cases  of 
under-balla.sting,  compared  with  the  number  of 
ships  navigating,  is  absolutely  infinitesimal  and 
does  not  afford  any  justification  for  legislative 
interference. 

2166.  Then  there  arc  some  cases  of  missing 
.sailing  ships  in  ballast ;  what  do  you  say  about 
that  ?— I  would  venture  to  remind  the  Committee 
that  ships  in  ballast  are  subject  to  most,  if  not 
all,  the  general  risks  of  navigation,  such  as  colli- 
sions, stranding  and  loss  by  errors  of  navigation, 
striking  derelicts  or  submerged  dangers,  accidents 
to  hull  and  machinery,  hurricanes  and  storms, 
&c.,  &c.,  and  it  would  be  altogether  unjust  to 
assume  that  either  missing  sailing  ships  or 
steamers  in  ballast  were  lost  owing  to  being 
under-ballasted.  And  the  judgments  of  courts 
of  enquiry  sitting  after  the  event  and  with  neces- 
sarily limited  knowledge  must  be  received  with 
some  degree  of  caution,   especially   wliere   the 
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members  of  these  courts  hold  strong,  perhaps 
unduly  strong,  views  on  this  particular  subject, 
having  regard  to  their  judicial  capacity ;  I,  of 
course,  refer  to  the  assessors  or  inspectors  who 
have  been  cited  before  you  and  have,  some  of 
them,  expressed  very  strong  personal  views  on 
this  matter. 

2167.  I  do  not  know  whether  I  should  ask  you 
just  a  question  on  that.  Have  you  and  those 
vou  represent  confidence  in  those  courts  ?  You 
say  that  there  may  be  some  men  on  them  who 
have  very  strong  views  ?— I  think,  my  Lord,  we 
have  confidence  in  them  on  the  whole. 

2168.  It  has  been  said  that  the  under-ballasted 
ships  run  very  great  risks  and  that  serious  loss 
might  at  any  time  occur.  Have  you  anything 
to  say  about  that  ? — I  believe  several  witnesses 
called  before  your  Lordship  suggested  that,  al- 
though no  serious  loss  of  life  had  been  proved, 
yet  the  gravest  perils  had  been  incurred  and 
that  only  the  intervention  of  Providence  had 
averted  serious  loss  of  life,  and  that  legislative 
intervention  was  necessary  to  prevent  or  diminish 
fiiture  risk.  I  think  I  tave  fairly  summarised 
the  argument  put  forward.  In  answer  I  would 
say  that  the  experience  of  the  past  10  years 
makes  this  argument  untenable.  During  all 
this  time  about  20,000  British  vessels  (sail  and 
steam)  have  been  trading  in  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  voyages  all  over  the  world,  in  narrow 
waters,  along  dangerous  coasts,  in  all  kinds  of 
weather,  and  if  it  be  true,  as  has  been  alleged, 
that  an  enormous  percentage — indeed  a  majority 
— of  cargo  of  tramp  steamers  go  to  sea  under- 
ballasted  and  in  an  imsafe  and  dangerous  con- 
dition, how  is  it,  if  these  things  be  really  true, 
that  there  has  not  been  a  very  serious  and  yearly 
record  of  loss  of  life  and  shipping  from  these 
causes  ?  Common  sense  and  the  inevitable 
doctrine  of  averages  will  satisfy  your  Lordships 
that  if  these  alleged  conditions  and  their  con- 
sequent dangers  exist  to  the  extent  alleged,  the 
result  must  have  been  apparent  in  the  public 
records  of  casualties  to  British  shipping;  and 
the  absence  of  these  records  appears  to  prove 
conclusively  that  the  case  as  presented  cannot  be 
correct. 

2169.  Tlien  we  have  had  evidence  as  to 
accidents  happening  to  shafts  and  propellers 
of  steamers  tnrough  under-ballasting.  What 
have  you  to  say  about  that  ?  —  It  has 
been  alleged  that  shafting,  propellers,  and 
machineiy  are  verj'  frequently  aamaged  in 
steamers  m  ballast,  and  that  this  is  a  contmuing, 
if  not  an  increasing  danger.  From  inquiry 
made,  I  find  that  the  number  of  propellers  and 
shafts  which  have  been  fractured  (lurmg  the  last 
four  years  has  been  steadily  decreasing.  I 
would  mention  in  our  own  case,  my  Lord,  that 
up  to  about  10  or  15  (say  10)  years  ago,  we  were 
in  the  habit  of  accepting  Lloyds'  dimensions  tor 
our  shafts ;  in  order  to  be  on  the  safe  side  we 
increased  the  dimensions  of  all  the  shafting  in 
the  new  ships  we  were  building  by  15  per  cent, 
above  Lloyds'  requirements.  About  three  years 
ago  (or  two  years  ago)  Lloyds'  increased  their 
size  by  10  per  cent. ;  we  then  still  increased  the 
dimensions  of  our  shafting  by  10  per  cent,  over 
the  new  rule. 

(0.3.) 
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2170.  After  Lloyds  had  issued  this  new  re- 
gulation ?— After  Lloyds  had  issued  this  new 
regulation. 

2171.  You  had  already  gone  beyond  ? — We 
had  gone  15  per  cent,  beyond  the  original ;  we 
are  now  10  per  cent,  beyond  what  they  have 
increased  it  to. 

2172.  You  have  increased  again  ? — Yes,  simply 
to  be  on  the  safe  side.  It  costs  us  a  good  deal 
more  money ;  but  it  is  most  important  from  the 
shipowners'  point  of  view,  and  it  is  cheaper. 

I  Lord  Muskerry 

2173.  That  will  be,  in  all,  45  per  cent,  will  not 
it  ? — No ;  25  per  cent,  above  wnat  Lloyds  were 
10  years  ago. 

Chairman.. 

2174.  You  are  now  speaking  of  what  j'ou  have 
done  in  the  British  India  Steam  Navigation 
Company  ? — Yes,  in  the  British  India  steamers. 
I  put  in  a  copy  of  a  return  which  has  been  sup- 
plied to  the  Chamber  of  Shipping  by  the  Liver- 
pool Underwriters'  Association  of  casualties  to 
propellers  and  shafts  of  steamers  over  500  tons 
gross  register,  which  have  occurred  during  the 
past  four  years.  This  association  is  one  on  whose 
accuracy  no  doubt  full  reliance  can  be  placed  as 
impartial  and  disinterested,  for  it  will  be  noted 
that  the  figures  are  those  of  underwriters  and 
not  of  shipowners.  From  this  list  it  will  be  seen 
that  in  the  year  1899  there  was  a  total  number 
of  casualties  to  propellers  and  shafts  of  197,  of 
which  128  were  British  and  69  were  foreign 
vessels ;  in  the  year  1900  the  total  casualties  had 
diminished  from  197  to  185,  of  which  90  occurred 
to  British  and  95  to  foreign  vessels.  ( The  Table 
is  handed  in). 

Lord  SJmnd. 

2175.  How  are  the  returns  got  of  foreign 
vessels  ?  Is  it  foreign  vessels  in  our  ports  or 
leaving  our  ports  ?— No ;  I  think  as  far  as  this; 
Liverpool  Society  of  Underwriters  has  been  able 
to  ascertain,  it  is  from  all  reported  casualties 
to  foreign  vessels. 

2176.  All  the  world  over  you  mean? — Yes,. 
all  the  world  over.  In  the  year  1901  the  casual- 
ties had  further  diminished  to  140,  of  which  65> 
were  to  British  and  75  to  foreign  ships.  In  1902 
(which  of  course  is  the  last  complete  year  for 
which  figures  are  at  present  obtainable)  the 
casualties  had  further  fallen  to  116,  of  which  54 
occuiTcd  to  British  and  62  to  foreign  vessels. 
When  it  is  considered  that  there  are  over  6,468, 
British  steamers  over  500  tons  gross  register  in 
active  work,  making  very  large  numbers  of  voyages, 
both  in  cargo  and  in  ballast,  it  is  marvellous 
how  free  these  vessels  have  run  from  accidents, 
to  their  shafts  and  propellers,  because  it  will  be 
seen  that  in  the  last  year  (1902)  there  were  only 
54  British  vessels  which  sustained  accidents  to- 
their  shafts  and  propellers, — which  amounted  to- 
about  one  accident  per  week  (among  the  whole 
of  the  British  steam  shipping  in  the  world  only 
one  accident  per  week)  on  say  6,468  steamers 
over  500  tons  gross  register  at  risk. 

B  2  2177.  That. 
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Lord  Shund — continued. 
2177.  Thill  is,  the  propellers  you  are  .speiiking 
of^—The  shafts  and  propellers  under  one  per 
cent,  of  the  total  number  of  these  steamers  on 
the  British  register  were  subject  to  those  casual- 
ties during  that  year.  But  it  must  still  further 
bo  borne  in  mind  that  of  these  54  casualties,  far 
the  greater  proportion  occurred  to  loade<l  ships. 
I  have  had  shown  me  the  statistics  published 
by  the  shipping  newspaper  called  the  "  Syren," 
which  apparently  advocates  the  ti.xing  of  a  light 
load  line,  and  therefore  its  figures  may  be  faurly 
ouoted  by  me  without  probability  of  dispute  on 
Uiis  question ;  and  I  find  from  these  returns  that 
ot  the  vessels  sUited  to  be  recorded  as  loaded  and 
in  ballast,  there  were  in  the  year  1899, 66  recorded 
as  laden  and  38  in  ballast:  in  the  year  1900,  43 
laden  and  12  in  ballast;  in  1901,  26  laden  and 
15  in  ballast;  in  1902,  26  laden  and  11  in  ballast, 
so  that  I  am  cerUinlv  within  the  mark  in  saying 
that  far  more  than  half  (probably  two-thirds)of  the 
accidents  to  shafts  and  propellers  occur  to  loaded 
steamships  and  only  about  one-third  to  steamers 
in  ballast.  Applying  these  figures  therefore  to 
the  return  to  which  I  have  already  oilled  your 
attention,  it  is  clear  that  the  number  of  shaft 
and  propeller  accidents  in  ballast  is  infinitesi- 
mal, seenig  that  less  than  one-half  per  cent,  of 
the  British  steamers  over  500  tons  when  trading 
suffered  any  such  casualty  when  in  ballast.  I 
contend,  my  Lords,  that  those  who  advocate  a 
change  such  as  this  and  desire  to  secure  Govern- 
ment interference  in  the  management  of  the 
shipowners'  Trade  must  prove  the  serious  public 
necessity  for  it.  No  such  proof  has  been  given 
or  can  be  given,  and  the  figures  I  have  quoted 
show  that  even  the  accidents  to  shafting  and 
propellers  which  have  been  complained  about 
before  this  Committee  are  rapidly  and  steadily 
diminishing.  It  is  not  a  growing  quantity  ;  it  is 
ft  diminishing  quantity. 

Cliaimiam. 

2178.  You  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
Committee  to  the  difference  between  the  subject 
of  the  deep  load  line  and  the  light  load  line,  do 
you   not? — Yes.     I  should  like   to  call   to  the 
recollection  of  the  Committee  the  circumstances 
out  of  which  the  deep  load  line  arose.     After 
the  Merchant  Shipping  Act  of  1876  was  passed, 
which  established  what  is  known  as  the  "  Plim- 
sollMark"in  British  ships,  there  was  a  great 
deal  of  friction  and  dispute  between  the  Board 
of  Trade  officials  and  shipowners  as  to  where 
the  Plimsoll  Mark  should  be  placed,  and  various 
actions  were  brought  against  the  Board  of  Trade 
in   respect   to   alleged    wrongful    detention    of 
vessels.     Mr.  Chainberlain,  who  was  then  Presi- 
dent of  the  Board  of  Trade,  proposed  some  very 
serious  amendments  of  the  Merchant  Shipping 
Law '  interfering  seriously  with  the  conduct  of 
shipowners'    business.      Both   prior   to  and   in 
proposing   this   Bill,   Mr.   Chamberlain    alleged 
that   there  was  great  and   preventable  loss   of 
life,  which  he  said  amounted  to  one  seaman  in 
in  every  66  employed  in  the  merchant  service, 
and  compared  this  very  unfiivourably  with  life 
loss  on  board  foreign  vessels,  therefore,  that  was 
cited  as  a  rea.son  jot  the  introduction  of  a  deep 
loail   line.     These  figures   were  much   disputed 


Chairman — continued, 
at    the  time,     and    the    Bill    was     ultimately 
withdrawn,    and     a    Royal     Commission     was 
appointed  to  enquire  into  loss   of  life  at  sea. 
Ais     Royal    Commission    reported    in     1886. 
Meanwhile,  a  Committee   had   been    appointed 
in    1883     to   consider    and    report    upon    the 
practicability   or    otherwise  of    framing  "Deep 
Load  Line  Tables,"  and  this  Committee  reported 
in  1 885.     The  compulsory  Deep  Load  Line  Act 
was  not,  however,  passed  until  1890.     1  do  not 
propose  to  deal  witn  this  past  controversy  at  all 
beyond  pointing  out  that  when  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain took  this  action  which  eventuated  in  the 
passing  of  a  Deep  Load  Line  Act,  he  did  so  as 
the  responsible  Minister  of  the  Crown  and  based 
his  proposals  upon  what  he  claimed  to  be  an 
extremely  serious  case   of  preventable   loss   of 
life  at  sea  which  his  Department  supported  by 
most  voluminous  statistics.     Now,  in  the  present 
case,  this  matter  is  brought  forward  by  private 
persons,  and  no  evidence  or  proof  of  any  serious 
loss  of  life  is  produced  in  support,  nor  is  any 
attempt    made    to   prove   that   the   danger    is 
increasing.     On  the  contrary,  the  Board  of  Trade 
has   appciired   by   its   representative   and    con- 
clusively proved,  first,  that  there  is  but  a  very 
small,   indeed    infinitesimal,   loss   of    life   from 
vmder-ballasted  shiixs,  and  second,  that  such  evil 
as  there  may  be  is  being  steadily,  if  not  rapidly 
cured.     May  I  add  that  there  was  a  motive  of 
substantial   gain   which   tended   to  induce  the 
over-loading  of  ships,  but  the  risks  to  owners 
of  serious   pecuniary   loss   and    dislocation    of 
trade  by  reason  of  under-blasting   must   be  a 
constant  inducement  in  the  direction  of  reason- 
ably safe  ballasting.     The  problem  of  the  Deep 
Load  Line  was  a  relatively  simple  matter,  and 
was   easily   applied    whereas    the    Light    Load 
Line   is   a   most  difficult  and  complex  matter 
and   the    circumstances    of    each   voyage    will 
need   to   be  examined  and  taken  into  account 
in  fixing  the  light  load  line  for  the  voyage  unless 
gross  and   serious  injustice   is   to   be   done.     I 
claim,   therefore,   my   Lords,   that   the   circum- 
stances which  led  up  to  the  passing  of  the  Deep 
Load  Line,  and  the  problem  which  was  then  solved 
were  absolutely  dirterent  and  cannot  be  compared 
with  those  which  now  exist  in  connection  with 
this  Light  Load  Line  Bill. 

2179.  Have  you  anything  to  say  as  to  the 
interest  shipowners  have  in  sending  their  .ships 
to  sea  properly  ballasted  ? — Well,  my  Lord,  I 
think  it  will  be  evident  to  your  Lordships  that 
it  is  in  the  interests  of  shipowners  to  navigate 
their  vessels  safely  and  free  from  accidents,  and 
I  am  sure  that  speaking  generally  the  greatest 
care  is  taken.  At  the  same  time,  I  am  in  favour 
of  penalising  or  punishing  any  shipowner  who 
sends  his  ship  to  sea  in  an  unsafe  and  unsea- 
worthy  condition.  In  my  opinion  the  present 
law  is  quite  adequate  if  duly  enforced  to  deal 
with  this  question.  By  the  Merchaiit  Shipping 
Act  the  shipowner  is  in  addition  to  his  liabilities, 
which maybeenormous,  guilty  of  a  misdemeanour 
if  he  sends  his  ship  to  sea  in  an  unseaworthy 
state  by  reason  of  her  being  over-laden  or 
improperly  laden,  and  I  am  advised  and  believe 
that  the  law  clearly  covers  the  case  of  sending  a 
ship  to  sea  und.er  ballasted  or  improperly 
ballasted.     Furthermore  the  Board  of  Trade  has 

power 
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power  to  detain  any  vessel  which  is  unsafe 
bv  reason  of  her  being  improperly  ballasted 
or  under-ballasted.  It  has  been  said  that  this 
power  is  not  understood  or  is  doubted  by  Board 
of  Trade  officials.  If  there  should  be  any  doubt 
as  to  the  law  upon  that  point  I  am  sure  that 
shipowners  would  be  quite  prepared  to  support 
any  amendment  that  might  be  necessary  to 
make  the  point  clear.  But,  apart  from  the 
shipowners'  enormous  civil  and  criminal  respon- 
sibilty  in  the  matter,  his  self-interest  in  my 
opinion  induces  him  to  have  his  ship  sufficiently 
ballasted  to  secure  .safety.  The  result  or  ten- 
dency of  serious  imder-ballasting  would  be  to 
bring  about  casualties,  such  as  broken  shafting 
or  propellers,  or  cause  vessels  to  strand  on  lee 
chores,  or  to  sustain  damage  in  a  harbour  or 
roadstead.  Now  all  these  casualties  must  neces- 
sarily involve  a  serious  loss  upon  owners,  and  it 
is  to  their  pecuniary  interest  to  avoid  them.  If 
.a  vessel  injures  her  shafting  or  propeller  she 
may  be  laid  up  in  a  foreign  port,  waiting  for  a 
new  propeller  or  shaft  to  Ije  sent  out,  for  weeks 
or  even  months,  and  the  shipowner  gets  no 
compensation  whatever  for  the  loss  of  his  ship's 
valuable  time  whilst  so  waiting.  The  loss  of 
the  owner  in  such  a  case  is  often  tar  greater 
than  the  loss  to  his  underwriters,  and  therefore 
the  OAViier  has  the  strongest  possible  induce- 
ment to  prevent  this  possible  detention  of  his 
ship  and  dislocation  of  his  trade.  The  .same 
remark  applies  to  the  case  of  a  ship  stranding. 
The  ship,  if  she  comes  oft'  generally  takes  a  long 
time  to  repair,  the  loss  of  which  falls  upon  the 
shipowner,  and  if  the  ship  is  lost — which 
is  not  at  all  common  with  ballast  ships — in  most 
cases  and  under  ordinary  circumstances  the  ship 
owner  suffers  very  considerably,  and  is  deprived 
of  the  employment  of  the  ship  in  carr)ang  on  his 
trade.  For  these  reasons,  in  my  opinion,  the 
shipowners  have  every  motive  to  ballast  their 
vessels  properly,  and  it  is  a  steady  inducement 
which,  with  growing  knowledge  and  improved 
practice,  will  always  work  in  the  direction  of 
safety.  Again,  my  lord,  I  might  supplement 
that  by  saying  that  to  send  a  ship  to  sea  under- 
ballasted,  in  almost  every  case  if  bad  weather  is 
likely  to  be  encountered  or  is  encountered  the 
ship  takes  a  much  longer  time  to  make  the 
pa.ssage,  and  she  consumes  much  more  coal ;  she 
knocks  herself  about  and  it  is  very  uncomfort- 
able for  everybo<Iy  on  board  ;  it  is  therefore  in 
the  shipowner's  interest  to  see  that  his  ship  is 
ballasted,  and  it  is  in  the  master's  interest  also 
to  see  that  she  is  properly  ballasted. 

2US0.  Do  you  wish  to  make  any  statement  as 
to  your  experience  of  the  Briti.sh  India  Com- 

fany's  steamers  when  running  in  ballast  ? — Well, 
may  say,  my  Lord,  that  tne  steamers  of  the 
British  India  Steam  Navigation  Company  make 
very  frequent  voyages  in  ballast,  and  I  have  had 
the  records  of  the  company  examined  for  the 
last  20  years  and  I  find  the  following  facts  as  to 
casualties,  accidents  to  shafting  and  propellers 
when  loaded  and  in  ballast  respectively,  that 
there  have  been  24  cases  of  damage  to  shafts 
and  propellers,  of  which  .six  cases,  or  one-fourth, 
have  occurred  to  our  steamers  when  in  ballast. 
I  do  not  think  any  of  the  ships  that  have  been 
built  within  the  last  10  years,  with  the  heavier 
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shafting,  have  suffered  damage  by  the  breaking 
of  shafts.  We  observe  that  the  number  of  cases 
are  certainly  very  small  now  in  the  British  India 
Company's  fleet,  but  even  these  we  have  endeav- 
oured to  provide  against  in  building  new  ships 
by  increasing  the  shafting.  As  the  steamers  of 
our  Company  make  a  great  many  ballast  voyages, 
I  am  of  opinion  that  this  proves  that  these  shaft 
and  propeller  accidents  occur  quite  as  frequently, 
indeed  more  frequently,  when  loaded  as  when 
in  ballast. 

2181.  Have  you  any  views  as  to  how  in  .some 
cases  the  vmder-ballasting  has  come  about  ? — 
In  my  opinion  some  cases  of  under-ballasting 
have  arisen  in  consequence  of  a  recent  change 
in  the  material  used  for  the  construction  of 
steamships  from  iron  to  steel,  the  adoption  of  a 
fuller  model  and  flatter  bottom,  and  also  the 
removal  of  all  unnecessary  or  unprofitable  weight 
from  cargo-carrying  steamers,  with  the  view,  of 
course,  of  enabling  tnem  to  carry  a  larger  amount 
of  freight-earning  cargo.  Those  responsible  for 
the  construction  of  the  ships  have  not,  I  think, 
adequately  appreciated  the  fact  of  these  changes 
and  made  corresponding  provision  for  increased 
ballasting.  Now,  public  attention  has  been  a 
good  deal  directed  the  last  few  years  to  this 
matter,  and  I  am  clearly  of  opinion  that  it  is  a 
matter  that  is  steadily  righting  itself  and  that 
in  steamers  that  have  been  recently  built,  or  are 
building,  a  more  ample  provision  is  being  made 
for  permanent  ballast,  so  that  on  this  account 
also  there  is  every  reason  to  expect  that  the 
future  will  show  a  material  improvement  as 
regards  the  adequate  ballasting  of  ships. 

2182.  Have  you  anything  to  state  as  to  the 
alleged  reluctance  of  masters  to  ask  for  more 
ballast  or  to  give  evidence  about  under 
ballasting  ? — Well,  it  has  been  repeatedly  stated 
before  this  Committee  that  masters  of  British 
vessels  dare  not  ask  their  owners  for  additional 
ballast  or  complain  of  the  amount  of  ballast 
provided  or  they  would  be  forthwith  discharged 
and  fail  to  find  future  employment,  and  further 
that  shipmasters  in  active  employment  dare  not 
appear  before  this  Committee  to  give  evidence 
or  they  would  be  marked  men  and  fail  to  obtain 
employment.  I  believe  this  to  be  a  most 
unwarrantable  misrepresentation  against  British 
shipowners,  and  spealcing  from  a  long  experience 
in  the  shipping  trade  I  can  say  that  in  my 
opinion  shipov/ners  are  quite  ready  to  receive 
all  proper  and  reasonable  suggestions  as  to  the 
management  of  their  vessels  from  their  masters. 
Indeed  it  is  their  interest  to  encourage  this  and 
to  pay  all  due  attention  to  their  suggestions  as 
they  have  the  greatest  and  best  opportunities  of 
knowing  what  is  necessary  and  safe  for  the 
navigation  of  their  ships.  As  to  their  masters 
not  being  allowed  to  give  evidence  freely  before 
this  Committee,  1  am  of  opinion  that  it  is  an 
untrue  and  unwarrantable  statement,  and  I  do 
not  think  such  statement  should  be  made 
without  definite  and  adequate  proof 

Lord  Shand. 

2183.  I  doubt  if  such  a  statement  has  been 
made.  It  was  said  that  masters  were  controlled 
a  good  deal  by  their  owners  in  ballasting  ;  but  I 
do  not  think  any  one  has  said  that  shipmasters 

have 
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not  being 


Lord  Shand — continued, 
have  been  told  that  they  had  better  not  appear 
before  this  ('omuiittee.  '  I  think  that  pas-we  is 
over  stated  ? — I  did  not  mean  that,  my  Lor(I. 

21«4.  Would  yoii  rejid  that  passage  again.  1 
do  not  think  that  luus  been  said  as  yon  state  it 
in  your  evidence  > — I  meant  that  they  were 
afraid  to  appear. 

Chai'rman. 

2185.  What  was  said  as  to  masters  not  being 
allowed  freely  to  give  evidence  before  the  Com- 
mittee wius  not  quijte  as  you  put  it.  There  is  no 
evidence  that  they  have' been  forbidden  to  come  ? 
— Then  I  had  better  leave  that  out.  That 
passage  had  better  be  deleted. 

2186.  They  have  been  unwilling  to  come,  that 
has  been   said  ?— Yes,    probably    it    should    be 
"  unwilling  to   come "    instead  of 
allowed  ; '    I  might  alter  that. 

2187.  Have  you  anything  to  say,  as  to  the 
application  of  a  compulsory  light  load  line  to 
foreign  vessels? — The  shipowners  feel  very 
strongly,  and  in  this  I  agree  with  them  entirely, 
that  there  should  be  no  legislation  affecting 
British  ships  except  in  case  of  extreme  public 
urgency,  which  does  not  equally  affect  foreign 
vessels  trading  to  British  ports.  In  this  case  of 
the  proposed  light  load  line  I  do  not  know  how  it 
could  be  possible  to  apply  the  same  to  foreign 
ships  generally.  First  of  all  it  is  evidently  in- 
tended to  apply  this  Bill  to  British  ships  when 
trading  abroad.  Clearly  the  same  law  could  not 
be  applied  to  foreign  ships  under  the  same  cir- 
cumstances, so  that  British  shipowners  might  be 
hampered  and  handicapped  very  seriously  in 
that  respect.  As  to  the  application  of  the  light 
load  line  in  British  ports,  in  my  opinion  the 
Board  of  Trade  officials  would  never  venture 
to  detain  foreign  ships  in  most  cases  on  the  eve 
of  their  sailing  without  having  the  opportunity 
of  going  extremely  closely  into  the  nice  calcu- 
lations and  obtaining  the  fullest  information  to 
justify  their  action,  and  they  would  not  have 
facilities  or  powers  to  obtain  the  necessary  infor- 
mation from  the  foreign  captains  or  owners  -to 
enable  them  to  act. 

2188.  Just  merely  to  save  trouble,  let  mc  put 
this  to  you  :  The  Board  of  Trade  do  occasionally 
stop  foreign  ships  with  regard  to  the  deep  load 
line,  now  under  a  clause  in  the  Act  ? — I  believe 
they  do;  but  I  think  it  would  be  a  very  different 
matter  to  say  that  the  ship  is  not  sufficiently 
ballasted  when  she  leaves  a  British  port. 

2189.  Even  if  she  had  got  the  light  load  line 
marked  on  her.  I  am  not,  of  course,  arguing  in 
favour  of  it.  but  what  witnesses  have  said  is  that 
if  a  light  load  line  were  on  the  ship  then  it 
would  oe  much  easier  for  the  detainers  or  the 
surveyors  of  the  Board  ot  Trade  ? — On  foreign 
ships  ? 

2190.  Of  course  foreign  ships  would  not  be 
marke<l  ? — No  ;  that  is  the  point. 

2191.  Will  you  go  on  ? — In  other  words,  as 
the  foreign  vessels  would  not  have  a  light-  load 
line  fixed  upon  them,  the  Board  of  Trade  officials 
could  not  get  reliable  information  to  guide  them 
in  taking  action,  and  the  result  would  be  that 
the  Act  would  be  practically  inoperative,  so  far 
as  loreigii  ships  were  concerned.  This  is 
a  sUite  of  things  which  I  altogether  deprecate, 
and  to  which  our  British  shipowners  strongly 
object. 


Lord  Shand. 

2192.  Is  it  not  the  case  now  that  these  foreign 
vessels  have  no  deep  load  line  ? — They  have  no 
deep  load  line. 

2193.  Then  the  same  thing  applies  in  both 
cases  ? — Yes ;  but  you  can  j  udge  more  by  the 
vessel's  freeboard  whether  she  is  over-loaded. 

2194.  That  may  be  a  just  observation,  but  your 
other  observation  appears  to  me  to  be  too  strong  ? 
— It  ma)'  be,  somewhat. 

Lord  Miiskerry. 

2195.  Then  you  admit  that  it  is  requisite  to 
have  a  mark  to  give  reliable  information  ? — I 
admit  that  if  you  decide  to  put  a  light  load  line 
mark  on  British  ships  it  would  be  necessarj'  in 
fairness  to  the  owners  of  British  vessels  to  apply 
the  same  mark  to  foreign  ships. 

2196.  Yes,  to  give  them  full  information  ? — 
Yes. 

Chairman. 

2197.  Then  I  am  afraid  I  interrupted  rather 
what  you  were  saying ;  will  you  proceed  ? — To 
sum  up  my  evidence,  I  say,  my  Lords,  that  we 
object  to  legislative  interference  in  the  manage- 
ment of  our  trade  which  we  do  and  must  under- 
stand a  great  deal  better  than  those  who  seek  to 
interfere  with  it.  Legislative  interference  can 
only  be  justified  by  imperative  public  necessity 
and  in  tne  serious  intei'ests  of  safety  of  life.  It 
has  been  proved  conclusively  before  your  Lord- 
ships that  there  has  been  no  proved  substantial 
loss  of  life  whatever  by  reason  of  alleged  under- 
ballasting.  As  the  law  at  present  stands,  the 
shipowner  has  every  motive  and  responsibility 
to  induce  him  to  take  care  in  this  matter,  and 
the  immunity  from  loss  of  life  or  casualty  seems 
to  clearly  prove  that  speaking  generally  this 
duty  is  fulfilled.  The  ballasting  of  ships  has 
been  much  under  consideration  in  the  last  few 
years,  and  that  the  present  practice  m  providing 
permanent  ballast  and  in  ballasting  British 
vessels  is  in  the  direction  of  deeper  immersion, 
and  the  casualties  to  ships  in  ballast  is  I  believe 
steadily  decreasing.  Therefore  the  matter  does  not 
call  for  any  legislative  interference.  This  proposed 
light  load  line  is  a  most  complicated  and  difficult 
problem,  and  the  administration  of  any  Act 
would  cause  friction,  delay,  and  unnecessary 
expense  and  still  further  handicap  British 
shipowners.  Such  an  Act  cannot  be  applied  to 
foreign  vessels  trading  abroad,  and  probably 
Avould,  for  reasons  I  have  given,  be  very  rarely 
enforced  in  British  ports.  I  think  for  these 
reasons  that  no  case  nas  been  made  out  for  the 
Bill,  and  that  it  would  be  a  most  undesirable 
and  indeed  mischievous  enactment. 

Lord  Muskerry. 

2198.  In  the  new  ships  you  are  building  you 
are  increasing  the  shafting  you  say,  the  size  of 
the  shafting  ?— Yes. 

2199.  Are  you  adding  extra  provision  for 
water  ballast  ? — Yes.  We  have  built  in  the  last 
nine  years  I  think,  something  like  eight  and 
twenty  ships  to  caiTy  8,000  tons  each,  big  cargo 
carries.  When  we  first  started  building  these 
.ships  albout  nine  years  ago  we  simply  had  the 
cellular  double  bottotii,  now  we  have  got  the 
deep  tank  coming  right  up  to  the  'tween  decks. 

2200.  You 
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2200.  Yoii  acknowledge  that  it  was  necessary  ? 
— It  vas  a  saving. 

2201 .  But  it  was  necessary  ? — We  put  that 
tank  into  the  ships  to .  prevent  the  necessity  of 
our  taking  in  stone,  ballast  at  Bombay,  at  the 
Mauritius,  or  in  Australia.  We  till  that  tank 
up  with  water.  It  is  cheaper  than  taking  in  any 
other  ballast,  and  more  easily  manipulated. 

2202.  I  believe  when  your  ships  go  in  ballast 
they  do  not  go  under-ballasted  ? — I  nope  not. 

2203.  I  draw  a  great  distinction  between  under- 
ballasted  and  improperly  ballasted.  You  were 
speaking  about  dealing  with  this,  you  said  that 
it  should  be  dealt  with  bv  people  who  had 
practical  experience.  Would  not  you  say  that 
your  captains  and  the  officers  who  were  sailing 
these  vessels  would  have  the  most  practical 
experience  of  any.  people  ? — Yes.  I  should  say 
so,  undoubtedly.     I  referred  to  a  type. 

2204.  Those  men  who  sail  in  these  ves.sels  and 
have  seen  their  behaviour  in  all  sorts  of  weather, 
must  they  not  have  more  practical  experience 
than  either  a  naval  architect  on  shore  or  a  ship- 
o^vner,  or  a  marine  superintendent  who  has  not 
been  in  the  vessels  ?'— No  doubt,  they  see  how 
the  ship  behaves  in  certain  conditions. 

2205.  Then  if  you  find  that  the  great  majority 
of  those  captains  are  asking  for  it,  and  it  is  they 
who  are  asking  for  this  Bill,  would  not  you  think 
that  there  must  be  something  wrong,  and  that 
there  is  sojne  necessity  for  this  Bill  ? — Well,  I 
should  .say  that  is  the  case,  if  they  are  men  who 
are  going  to  sea  at  the  present  day. 

2206.  This  Bill  has  originated  from  men  going 
to  sea  at  the  present  day,  simply  and  solely  ;  it 
comes  from  tnem  i — If  you  mean  because  they 
are  sent  to  sea  in  under-ballasted  ships. 

2207.  They  say  that  the  ships  are  not  manage- 
able, and  that  they  are  very  dangerous.  Does 
not  that  look  something  like  a  case  for  legisla- 
tion ? — Then  I  shovdd  .say,  in  that  case,  that  the 
law  is  sufficient,  and  that  the  Board  of  Trade 
have  power  to  "interfere  it  it  be  the  case.  If 
your  Lordships  do  find  it  to  be  the  case,  that 
some  ships  are  being  sent  to  sea,  against  the 
wish  of  the  masters  and  officers  and  the  en- 
gineers, under-ballasted,  I  should  say  the  case 
would  probably  be  met  by  the  Board  of  Trade 
drawing  attention  to  that  fact,  and  if  neces.sary 
stopping  the  vessels  from  going  to  .sea. 

2208.  Are  you  aware  that  there  has  not  been 
a  single  case  (not  one  as  far  as  I  remember,  we 
asked  several  times)  of  any  ship  being  detained 
through  being  insufficiently  ballasted  ? — That  is 
a  matter  for  the  Board  of  Trade  then,  surely. 

2209.  Do  not  you  think  it  would  be  a  benefit 
to  have  a  mark  that  a  surveyor  could  go  on  ? — 
Speaking  as  a  shipowner,  my  Lord,  I  cannot  say 
that  I  believe  it  would  do  any  good.  I  think 
it  would  probably  do  harm. 

2210.  It  would  any  way  give  them  .something 
to  go  on  ? — I  think  it  might  probably  lead  to 
very  serious  con.sequcnces. 

2211.  Now  we  will  take  the  deep  load  line- 
You  were  saying  it  was  verv  much  more  difficult 
to  have  the  deep  load  line  than  the  light  load 
line.  An  inch  or  .so  more  immersion  makes  a 
great  difierencc  in  the  deep  load  line,  does  it 
not  ?— Yes. 


Lord  Muskerry — continued. 

2212.  .Do  not  you  think  that  considerably 
more  latitude  should  be  given  for  the  light  load 
line  ?  In  fact  a  foot  or  so  m  the  case  of  a  light 
load  line  would  not  make  so  much  difference  as 
an  inch  in  the  case  of  the  deep  load  Una  ?— I  do 
not  quite  follow  you,  my  Lord. 

2213.  I  mean  to  say  when  you  have  reached  a 
certain  limit  of  immersion  you  can  allow  for  the 
burning  of  your  coal  going  across  the  Atlantic, 
if  you  rise  six  inches  for  instance  ? — Are  you 
speaking  of  a  loaded  ship  ? 

2214.  I  am  speaking  of  an  insufficiently 
ballasted  ship — an  insufficiently  ballasted  ship  is 
perfectly  helpless,  is  it  not  1 — Suppose  you  take 
the  case  of  a  ship  which  in  ordinary  circum- 
stances you  would  say  had  sufficient  ballast 
drawing  14  feet,  you  put  a  light  load  line  on  at 
14  feet ;  you  have  got  to  calculate  how  much 
coal  that  ship  is  likely  to  burn  on  the  way  across 
the  Atlantic  and  what  happens  if  she  takes  three 
or  four  days  more  than  she  ought  to  take  ? 
If  she  encounters  very  bad  weather  and  takes 
three  or  four  more  days  to  cross  then  you  have 
60  or  70  or  80  tons  of  coal  per  day  out  of  her — 
it  will  have  raised  her. 

221.5.  That  may  have  raised  her  a  foot  but 
even  that  foot  would  not  bring  her  into  the  con- 
dition of  some  of  these  vessels  that  are  going 
across  the  sea  ? — I  think  that  is  a  matter  of 
opinion  ;  and  it  is  a  matter  to  be  investigated. 

2216.  It  is  very  easy  to  put  her  down  a  little 
below  the  light  load  line  is  it  not,  and  allow  for 
that  consumption  ? — Then  you  would  be  allowing 
for  that  in  every  ease. 

2217.  You  could  do  it ;  I  mean  there  is  no 
difficulty  in  that  ? — Then  you  would  require  to 
have  all  sorts  of  load  lines  in  a  ship.  If  you  put 
the  load  line  on  at  14  feet  to  enable  the  ship  to 
cross  the  Atlantic,  is  it  right  to  have  the  same 
line  for  a  ship  going  across  from  here  to  Dunkirk 
in  fine  weather — on  a  summer's  day  ? 

2218.  On  a  summer's  day  and  a  short  run; 
but  as  we  have  heard,  some  of  the  most  danger- 
ous trips  are  made  in  the  Channel — these  short 
trips  ? — I  think  you  would  land  yourself  in  a 
very  serious  dilemma  if  you  put  a  light  load  line 
on  a  ship  and  said :  That  is  the  light  load  line 
with  which  the  ship  may  go  to  sea  but  she  must 
not  go  to  sea  any  lighter  than  that. 

2219.  I  think  you  have  already  several  lines  in 
the  case  of  the  deep  load  line, — a  line  for  the 
Indian  .summer  seas,  a  line  for  the  North 
Atlantic,  a  line  for  salt  water,  and  a  fresh  water 
line  ? — Yes,  you  have. 

2220.  Then  there  is  no  reason  why  you  should 
not  have  more  than  one  in  this  case  ? — It  would 
be  rather  a  Chinese  puzzle  on  the  side  of  a  ship 
I  think. 

2221.  You  were  saying  that  most  of  these 
accidents  occur — the  greater  number — when  the 
ships  are  loaded ;  but  is  it  not  quite  possible  that 
the  stress  on  the  previous  voyage  that  the  racing 
of  the  propeller  may  have  set  up  has  damaged  it  ? 
It  does  not  take  place  until  you  .have  got  the 
extra  weight  out  of  the  ship  ? — That  is  a  matter 
of  course  of  inquiry ;  but  I  think  you  will  find 
very  likely  that  a  great  many  of  these  vessels 
which  have  fractured  their  shafts  when  loaded 
have  never  made  a  ballast  run  in  the  course  of 
their  lives. 

2222.  I  should 
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Tjord  Miutkerry — continued. 

2222.  I  should  ju.st  rather  Hke  to  lusk  you 
one  more  tiling — that  i.s,  what  would  you  will  a 
serious  loss  of  life  I — What  would  1  call  a  serious 
loss  ot  life  ? 

2223.  What  would  you  call  a  serious  loss  of 
life  ? — Well,  I  should  say  if  it  was  shown  that 
steamers  were  constantly  being  sent  to  sea — that 
a  matter  of  three  or  four  steamers  a  year  were 
sent  to  sea  improperly  ballasted  and  that  lives 
lost — or  even  one  or  two  steamers  a  year. 

2224.  If  you  found  one  steamer  so  sent  and 
loss  of  life  from  these  causes,  would  vou  think 
that  woidd  need  legislation  ? — No,  I  should  not 
sa)'  that  would  need  legislation. 

2225.  How  much  would  you  say?  —  For 
instance,  I  would  not  say  that  if  something 
happened  to  an  express  train,  and  there  was  a 
serious  loss  of  life 

2226.  From  a  preventible  cause? — From  a 
preventible  cause — the  railway  company's  atten- 
tion is  drawn  to  it,  and  I  think  in  the  same  way 
here 

2227.  They  take  precautions? — The  ship- 
owner's attention  might  be  drawTi  at  the  end  of 
the  year  to  the  number  of  vessels  lost  under- 
balla.st«d ;  and  if  that  goes  on  and  it  is  not 
checked,  then  I  should  &iy  that  a  case  might  be 
made  out  for  legislation. 

2228.  There  are  certain  shipowners — 
very  few  I  believe — who  ^vill  not  make  any 
move  unless  the  law  comes  into  force  ? — The 
Board  of  Trade  have  the  power  now,  I  believe, 
to  punish  a  man  if  he  either  takes  his  ship  to 
sea,  or  an  owner  sends  it,  in  an  unsafe  condition. 

2229.  But  it  has  never  been  done ;  the  ship- 
owner never  has  been  punished  ? — Then  I  think 
the  Board  of  Trade  ought  to  be  stirred  up  to 
take  action. 

Lord  Brassey. 

2230.  I  think  the  Committee  may  take  it  that 
you  have  had  no  personal  experience  in  the 
mani^ement  of  the  class  of  vessels  which  the 
advocates  of  the  compulsory  light  load  line 
have  in  view  ? — Is  that  the  large  cargo-carrying 


2231.  The  class  of  vessels  which  the  advocates 
of  the  light  load  line  have  in  view  have  not  been 
under  vour  management  in  the  British  India 
Steam  Navigation  Company  ? — I  think  we  have 
built  28  of  these  ships  in  the  last  nine  years.  Of 
course,  as  you  rightly  surmise,  the  bulk  of  our 
fleet  is  of  a  different  t)^e. 

2232.  What  I  meant  to  say — or  to  suggest — 
was  that  the  tramps  and  a  certain  class  of 
vessels,  which  arc  stifled  with  perhaps  an  undue 
regard  to  economy,  have  not  been  under  your 
management  ? — WoU,  I  hope  not. 

Lord  Shand. 

2233.  I  just  want  to  ask  one  thing  To 
what  extent  are  these  light  loaded  vessels, 
sailing  in  ballast,  insured  by  the  owners  as  a 
rule  ? — I  think  as  a  rule  the  ships  are  insured  by 
the  year. 

2234.  But  is  there  a  full  insurance  over  such 
ships  ? — I  think  so — no  doubt. 

2235.  Their  full  value  ?— Yes. 

2236.  Suppose  accidents  occur — ca;Sualties — 
shipowners  m  that  case,  so  far  as  they  are  con- 


Lord  Shand — continued. 

cemed,  get  the  value  in  that  way  ? — I  take  .  it 
that,  if  a  ship  in  ballast  breaks  a  sliaft  and  puts 
into  a  port  for  repairs,  the  cost  of  repairing  the 
shaft,  or  a  portion  of  the  cost  is  probably  borne 
by  the  underwriters,  but  the  detention  to  the 
ship  is  not  paid  for  by  the  underwriters. 

2237.  I  quite  understood  you  to  say  that 
detention  is  not  covered,  but  in  other  respects 
the  damage  is  covered  ? — The  damage  to  the: 
shaft  is  no  doubt  covered.  A  great  many 
owners  cover  themselves  fully ;  other  owners  do. 
not  insure  at  all. 

CliairTnun. 

2238.  There   is   only   one   question  I   should, 
iust  like  to  ask:  You  are  aware  that  we  have 
nad  a  considerable  amount   of  evidence   from 
masters  to   the  effect  that  among  the  masters 
in  the  shipping  trade   there   is  a  considerable- 
desire  that  this  light  load  line  should  be  en- 
forced by  law.     Have  you  any  reason  to  doubt 
that   that   opinion  exists  to  the   extent  which 
I  say,  which  I  cannot  exactly  name,  but  they 
say  there  is  a  very  large  number  of  them  who- 
have   this  feelinji  ? — I  cannot  say  that  I  have 
ever  heard  of  such  a  thing  in  the  case  of  men 
going   to   sea.     There   may  be   men  who  have 
retired  from  the  sea  and  who  see  vessels  going 
to  sea  that  they  have  never  been  in  command  of, 
and  as  to  which  they  would  probably  say  that  they 
would  be  balloons  and  quite  unsafe';  but  I  do- 
not  think  the  opinion  of  men  who  have  retired 
from  the  sea  is,  as  a  rule,  of  very  much  value, , 
because  circumstances  are  constantly  changing 
and  they  are  rather  borrowing  on  their  memory 
and  from  past  experience. 

2239.  I  think  we  had  the  evidence  of— cer- 
tainly a  repi'esentative  of — a  very  large  guild 
ot  shipmasters — I  have  not  got  the  actual  note 
before  me  of  the  number,  but  I  think  something 
like  10,000  men  he  said — close  upon  10.000- 
men, — he  represented  ? — I  do  not  know  whether 
I  should  be  in  order  if  I  suggested  that  it  might 
be  a  good  thing  if  you  could  get  the  evidence 
of  some  men  who  have  actually  been  to  sea  in 
those  ships. 

2240.  But  I  think  we  have  done  so  ? — Actually 
been  to  sea  in  them  ? 

2241.  Yes,  I  think  certainly  we  have  had  that. 
— Within  the  last  year  or  two  ? 

Lord  Muskerry. 

2242.'  Within  the  last  couple  of  years  or  three 
years. — And  who  are  still  going  to  sea  ? 

2243.  No  ;  or  they  would  not  have  been  free 
to  come  and  give  evidence.— That  is  the  point  I 
took  up  with  Lord  Shand — the  statement  made 
that  they  are  afraid  to  give  evidence. 

Cfwiirman. 

2244.  There  is  no  harm  in  saying  what  the 
witness  was ;  we  had  the  representative  of  the 
Merchant  Shipping  Guild— a  body  of  officers  of 
the  Merchant  Service  representative  of  something 
like  10,000  in  number.  That  Guild,  I  under- 
stand, represents  masters  going  to  sea  now  as 
well  as  past  masters  ? — It  must  be  very  difficult 
for  these  men ;  thej^  are  all  over  the  world,  these 
10,000   men;    and,   taking   a   very,    very   large 

percentage 
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Chairman — continued. 

percentage  of  those   men,  they  probably  have 
never  been  to  sea  in  ballast  ships  at  all. 

Lord  Muskerry. 

2245.  Oh,  yes,  they  have ;  I  have  seen  their 
letters.  You  may  take  it  from  me,  I  have  seen 
numbers  of  letters  from  masters  who  are  in 
command  of  their  ships  at  the  present  moment  ? 
— Well,  I  think  they  ought  to  nave  the  courage 
of  their  opinions  and  come  forward  to  state 
that. 

Chairman. 

2246.  You  rather  doubt  it — I  only  want  to 
get  the  fact  ?— I  should  be  disposed  to  doubt 
the  statement  that  men  are  sent  to  sea  in  ships 
which  are  under-baUasted  against  their  ^ml. 
There  may  be  an  error  of  judgment  on  the  part 
of  a  master  taking  his  snip  to  sea  occasionally 
with  too  little  ballast  in.  It  is  certainly  not  in 
the  owner's  interest  that  the  ship  should  go  to 
sea  under-ballasted. 

2247.  No,  we  understand  that,  we  have  often 
put  that  question  ? — I  cannot  conceive  how  any 
owner  in  his  senses  would  send  his  ship  across 
the  Atlantic,  or  over  to  South  America  or  out  to 
Australia  in  such  a  erudition.  In  my  one  case 
of  experience,  mostly  in  the  Eastern  Seas — in 
the  case  of  ships  going  round  from  Bombay  to 
Calcutta  there  is  nothing  to  be  gained  by  it.  The 
ship  knocks  itself  about. 

2248.  You  think  there  would  not  be  a  very 
great  number;  but  there  might  be  some  who 
would  be  more  negligent  and  who  would  consider 
the  cost  of  the  ballast,  and  the  detention  it 
would  cause  when  they  had  to  get  rid  of  it  when  - 
the  ship  got  into  port  ? — They  must  be  very  bad 
shipowners,  I  think — bad  from  a  business  point 
of  view. 

2249.  You  said  that  you,  or  those  you  re- 
present, object  to  legislative  interference:  Now 
there  was  as  you  admitted  legislative  interference 
with  regard  to  the  deep  load  line  ? — Yes. 

2250.  I  suppose  there  was  at  that  time  very 
strong  objection  to  that  among  shipowners? — 
Probably  there  was;  but  I  think  there  is  no 
floubt  that  that  case  was  made  out,  that  there 
had  been  serious  loss  of  life  through  overloading. 

2251.  And  if  the  case  were  made  out  for  the 
light  load  line  you  would  think  it  would  be 
justified  by  a  reference  to  the  precedent  of  the 
other  ? — I  think  if  a  serious  case  of  loss  of  life 
were  made  out  through  under-ballasting  then  I 
should  say  undoubtedly  it  would  be  justifiable. 

2252.  I  suppose  you  agree  that  wllere  a  ship  is 
under-ballasted  she  very  often  becomes  un- 
manageable ? — There  is  no  doubt  that  if  a  ship  is 
under-ballasted  she  will  be  unsafe ;  but  it  is  not 
only  a  question  of  under-ballasting;  it  is  a 
question  of  the  placing  of  the  ballast. 

-253.  Quite  so ;  I  ought  to  have  added  that, 
improperly  ballasted,  too. — If  a  ship  is  under 
ballasted  or  improperly  ballasted  and  she  gets 
into  bad  weather,  no  doubt  she  has  either  got  to 
be  hove  to  and  wait  until  the  weather  moderates 
or  she  may  be  knocked  about  a  good  deal.  As 
far  as  we  can  make  out  there  have  been  very  few 
cases  proved  of  under-ballasting  leading  to  the 
lo.ss  of  property  or  the  loss  of  life. 


Chairman — continued. 

2254.  You  do  not  think  there  is  any  evil  to 
remedy  now  ? — I  do  not  consider  there  is  a 
sufiicient  evil  existing  to  justify  legislative 
interference. 

2255.  We  have  heard  witnesses  who  have  said 
that  though  they  did  not  think  it  was  a  matter 
for  legislation  there  was  an  amount  of  evil 
existing,  but  that  that  would  be  cured  by  some 
of  the  reasons  you  have  given — shipowners 
interfering  to  protect  their  own  property,  and  so 
on  ? — Yes. 

2256.  But  you  do  not  even  admit  the  evil  ^ 
you  do  not  think  there  is  any  e\^l  hardly  existing 
of  under-ballastmg  ? — I  think  there  is  very  little 
evil. 

2257.  Very  httle  indeed  ?— I  think  so.  As  I 
have  admitted  in  my  evidence,  there  have  been 
some  cases  where,  no  doubt,  under-ballasting  has 
contributed,  but  I  do  not  think  it  is  a  sufficient 
evil  to  justify  legislative  interference,  and  it  is  a 
decreasing  evil ;  but  as  the  type  of  ship  goes  on 
altering  and  experience  is  gained,  naturally 
these  cases  will  become  smaller. 

Lord  Shand. 

2258.  Is  that,  may  I  ask,  altering  in  any  case 
except  with  regard  to  the  large  ships  that  are 
crossing  the  Atlantic  and  the  like;  is  it  also 
improvmg  in  smaller  vessels  ? — I  think  so — yes. 
There  is  no  doubt  the  disposition  has  been  to 
widen  out  the  ship,  to  give  her  greater  beam,  to 
make  her  flatter  on  the  floor. 

2259.  Small  coasting  vessels,  too  ?  —  Small 
coasting  vessels,  too,  no  doubt — small  coasting 
vessels  carrying  coal.  No  doubt  that  has  arisen  ; 
and  no  doubt  there  might  have  been  a  vessel 
of  the  same  tonnage  which  might  be  safe  with 
less  ballast  than  a  vessel  of  a  different  shape. 
A  ship  with  a  flatter  floor  would  require  more 
ballast  to  immerse  her  though  of  the  same 
tonnage. 

Lord  Wolverton. 

2260.  Then  I  take  it  you  agree  on  this  occasion 
with  Mr  Howell  who  told  us  that  from  his  figures 
(and  from  the  figures  you  have  given  us)  it  was 
much  safer  to  go  to  sea  in  a  ship  in  ballast  than 
in  any  other  form  of  ship.  Mr.  Howell  gave  that 
information  to  the  Committee,  or  to  me  at  all 
events  ? — I  do  not  know  that  1  would  say  that. 
I  should  say  that  as  a  matter  of  comfort  I  would 
much  rather  go  to  sea  in  a  ship  that  was  well 
loaded. 

2261.  I  think  the  figures  Mr.  Howell  gave  u» 
proved  that  it  was  safer  to  go  to  sea  in  a  ship  in 
ballast  than  in  a  ship  not  in  ballast  ? — There  are 
probably  fewer  ships  in  ballast  lost  than  ships 
loaded. 

2262.  I  am  not  comparing  the  two.  I  think 
it  was  so  ? — Yes. 

Chairman. 

2263.  I  suppose  you  would  say  that_  properly 
ballasted  ships  are  as  sate  as  loaded  ships.  The 
question  we  have  to  enquire  into  is  whether  there 
are  many  improperly  ballasted  ships — in- 
sufficiently ballasted  ?— Even  a  properly  ballasted 
ship  is  not  so  comfortable  as  a  loaded  ship. 


The  witness  is  directed  to  withdraw. 


(0.3.) 
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Caktain  trail  is  called  in;  and,  Examined,  as  follows: 


ChMirman. 

2264.  You  are  u  survever  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  ? — I  am  the  princiiml  otticer  of  the  Board 
of  Trade  of  the  South  Wales  district. 

22C5.  'Principal  surveying  officer  ? — Principal 
surveying  officer  for  South  Wales. 

2266.  Detaining  officer  ?^Detaining  officer. 

2267.  Where  are  you  stationed  ?— At  Cardiff. 

2268.  You  have  got  some  evidence  to  give  us 
as  to  your  being  able  to  detain  ships  on  account 
of  under-ballasting  ? — Yes.  I  take  it  that  the 
section  of  the  Act  gives  me  power  to  do  so. 

2269.  Have  you  ever  done  it  ? — No. 

2270.  Are  you  aware  of  any  other  surveying 
or  detaining  officer  ever  haidng  stopped  a  ship 

foing  to  sea  from  insufficient  ballasting  ? — No. 
have  had    none  reported    to    me, — no  case 
whatever  of  under-ballasting. 

Lord  Muskerry. 

2271.  Do  you  say  that  you  have  had  none 
reported  to  you  ? — I  have  had  none  reported  to 
me  by  any  of  my  surveyors. 

Chairman. 
2271.*  How  many  surv^eyors  have  you  under 
you  ? — Fourteen  altogether. 

2272.  At  your  diflferent  ports  ? — Yes.  Swansea, 
Cardiff,  Barry,  Bristol  and  Newport. 

2273.  And  into  those  ports  do  a  great  many  of 
what  are  called  "  tramp  ships  "  come  ?^They  are 
essentially  tramp  steamers — or  mostly. 

2274.  Would  you,  if  you  saw  a  ship  under 
ballasted  and  unsafe,  detain  her?— If  I  were 
thoroughly  satisfied  ;  but  it  would  be  a  difficult 
thing  to  get  at,  and  would  take  some  time.  I 
should  take  every  possible  thing  into  considera- 
tion before  dealing  with  her. 

2275.  It  comes  to  this  as  regards  that  then", — 
that  you  say  you  can  detain  ? — Yes.  I  take  it  I 
can  detain  ships  improperly  laden. 

2276.  Have  you  any  opinion  upon  this  light 
load  line  which  has  been  suggested  ?— Yes  ;  from 
information  that  I  have  obtained  in  Cardiff  and 
other  ports,  I  think  that  the  matter  is  rectifying 
itself — that  shipowners  are  alive  to  the  necessity 
in  certain  circumstances,  of  putting  a  little  extra 
ballast  in — and  they  do  so. 

2277.  Before  you  get  to  that,  do  you  think  at 
this  present  moment  that  a  considerable  number 
of  ships  do  go  to  sea  really  insufficiently  bal- 
lasted ? — I  do  not  think  so. 

2278.  You  do  not  think  so  ?— No. 

2279.  Then  if  they  do  not,  what  is  there  to 
remedy  ? — I  do  not  see  anything.^  I  take  it,  it 
is  not  so  much  that  shipowners  tnmk  the  vessels 
might  be  unseaworthy  by  having  insufficient 
ballast,  but  in  these  hard  times  (and  thev  are 
very  hard  now)  it  is  a  matter  not  of  how  much 
you  are  going  to  make  as  regards  freight,  but 
now  little  you  are  goiiig  to  lose  ;  and  there  is  no 
shipowner  going  to  Galveston  or  any  of  the 
States  ports  who  is  going  to  leave  for  those  ports, 
say  a  fortnight  before  lie  would  otherwise  do ; 
therefore  if  he  is  close  up  to  his  cancelling  date 
he  will  (as  I  know  has  been  done)  take  a  matter 
of  extra  stone  or  earth  ballast  to  ensure  his 
making  a  good  passage. 


Chairman — continued. 

2280.  And  you  think  as  a  rule  most  ships  do 
take  sufficient  ballast  ? — I  have  no  reason  to 
think  otherwise  as  regards  South  Wales. 

2281.  Is  there  not  an  opinion  among  the 
masters  of  these  ships  that  there  ought  to  be 
some  regulation  to  deal  with  ballasting  ? — I  have 
never  heard  an  opinion  expressed  to  that  effect. 

2282.  Do  you  often  talk  to  masters  about 
their  ships  when  they  are  going  out? — I 
have  spoken  to  a  few.  I  very  often  speak  to 
them  on  many  points.  Of  course  they  come  to 
see  me. 

2283.  Would  they  talk  freely  to  you  ?— Oh, 
yes. 

Lord  Wolverton. 

2284.  We  have  heard  of  a  great  manv  cases  of 
ships  coming  up  the  Channel  lightly  laden, 
which  would  go  into  ports  where  you  were — 
Cardiff,  Swansea,  and  so  on  ? — Yes. 

2285.  They  would  come  under  your  personal 
control  ? — I  should  hear  of  them,  and  probably 
see  some. 

2286.  In  your  opinion,  you  do  not  see  a  great 
number  of  those  ships  under-ballasted — perhaps 
in  your  career  you  have  Seen  one  or  two,  out  you 
do  not  see  a  great  overwhelming  number  of  such 
ships  ? — Arriving  at  our  ports  ? 

2287.  Yes,  arriving  at  our  ports  under-bal- 
lasted ? — Well,  at  the  South  Wales  ports  it  takes 
such  a  little  time  to  rattle  in  a  matter  of  3,000 
or  4,000  ton.s  that  vessels  arrive  with  their  tanks 
half  out — in  Barry  especially :  it  is  a  very  com- 
mon thing  to  see  vessels  come  in  there  with  their 
water  ballast  half  pumped  out. 

2288.  Half  pumped  out,  to  get  ready  for  the 
new  cargo,  I  suppose  ? — Yes,  to  get  ready. 

2289.  But  that  is  in  safe  waters,  I  suppo.se  ? — 
Yes,  in  quite  smooth  water.  It  is  a  very  com- 
mon occurrence. 

2290.  You  have  told  us  the  number  you  have 
got  on  your  stafi' — you  have  14  people  under 
you,  have  not  you  ? — Yes. 

2291.  They  make  reports  to  you,  do  not  they  ? 
It  is  their  business  to  report  to  you  if  anything 
goes  wrong  ? — Exactly  so. 

2292.  And  the  proceeding  of  the  Board  of 
Trade,  or  your  proceeding  in  your  position  as 
a  surveyor  is  ratner  more  that  of  a  person  who 
warns,  is  not  it  ? — You  would  rather  warn  a  man 
than  detain  him  ? — We  invariably  do. 

2293.  You  would  not  think  quite  that  you 
would  like  to  jump  on  a  man  at  the  last  moment 
and  detain  hini  ? — No,  we  would  not  do  that ; 
of  coui-se  not. 

2294.  You  would  take  the  precaution  of  warn- 
ing him,  would  not  you  ? — Yes  ;  in  cases  whore 
we  found  the  vessel  overladen 

2295.  Underladen  ? — We  give  him  an  oppor- 
tunity of  lightening  his  ship  rather  than  execute 
our  full  powers. 

2296.  In  both  cases — in  the  case  of  over-laden 
ships  and  in  the  case  of  under-laden  ships — you      J 
adopt  the  same  principle  ? — The  same  principle.        ' 

2297.  You  do  not  pounce  on  him  at  the  last 

moment 
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Lord  Wolverton — continued, 
moment  and  say,  "  You  are  too  heavily  loaded ;" 
you  give  him  decent  warning,  according  to  vour 
i(lea  ? — As  regards  the  deep  load  line,  we  have 
tho  load  line  marked  on  the  ships,  which  tells 
us  what  it  should  be  at  once.- 

2298.  And  in  the  case  of  under-laden  ships 
you  give  them  a  certain  amount  of  warning  ? — 
Always ;  and  I  may  say  that  in  the  South  Wales 
ports,  daily,  numbers  of  masters  come  to  see  us 
and  ask  us  what  they  can  do  as  regards  the 
density  of  water  of  different  docks,  and  that  sort 
of  thing. 

2299.  And  so  you  are  continually  in  com- 
munication with  them  ? — Continually. 

2300.  The  noble  Chairman  asks  me  whether 
you  have  ever  given  notice  to  ships  that  were 
miproperly  ballasted  or  under-ballasted  ? — No  : 
wt!  have  not  done  so. 

2301.  You  have  never  done  that  ? — A  case  has 
never  come  before  us  where  it  has  been  neces- 
sary. 

2302.  "Where  it  has  been  necessary  to  warn 
the  ship  that  it  is  under-ballasted  ? — Just  so. 

Lord  Shand. 

^303.  I  understand  vou  to  say,  you  have 
never  done  that  ? — Wc  have  never  done  that. 


Lord  Wolverton. 


No. 


2304.  You  have  never  had  cause  to  do  it  ? — 


Lord  Shand. 


2305.  And  I  suppose  you  say  the  same  of  the 
different  officers  who  are  under  you.  that  so  far 
as  you  know  they  have  never  done  so,  never 
given  anv  warning  ?— That  is  so. 

2306.  You  said  the  evil  was  remedying  itself, 
you  thought.  What  is  the  evil  that  you  think 
IS  remedying  itself? — Well,  I  did  not  say  the 
"  evil ; "  I  did  not  mention  the  word  "  evil." 

^307.  I  beg  your  pardon ;  I  thought  you  used 
the  word.  VVhat  was  the  word  you  used  ? 
What  is  it  that  is  remedying  itself  ?— I  said  ship- 
owners who  are  intending  to  build  ships  in  the 
future  in  order  to  save  their  time,  and  to  make 
regular  passages  more  especially,  are  arranging 
for  additional  water  ballast.  1  know  two  ca.ses 
in  point. 

2308.  I  quite  understand  that  they  are  im- 
proving things  very  much  ? — Yes. 

2309.  But  what  was  the  thing  that  had  to  be 
m proved? — To  get  a  little  more  ballast  in  the 
ivessels  to  ensure  better  passages. 

2310.  So  as  to  get  better  oallasted  ? — Better 
passages,  better  voyages. 

2311.  By  being  better  ballasted  ? — By  being 
better  ballasted. 

2312.  Then  there  must  have  been  to  some 
extent  a  mischief  in  the  want  of  ballasting  if  it 
was  to  be  remedied  ? — There  has  boen  delay, 
always  there  has  been  delay ;  the  ship  will  not 
go  .so  fast  with  the  propeller  out  of  the  water  as 
with  it  immersed. 

2313.  Would  not  you  say  further  that  a  vessel 
improperly  ballasted  is  scarcely  what  you  would 
call  seawf)rthy  ? — I  .should  not' like  to  say  that. 

2314.  Do  you  think  a  lightly  ballasted  ship  is 
seaworthy  ? — No,  a  properly  ballasted  ship  would 
be. 

(0.3.^, 


Lord  Shand — continued. 

2315.  It  requires  a  proper  amount  of  ballast 
for  the  voyage  ? — Yes,  and  as  I  say  I  have  had 
no  cause  yet  to  complain  of  any  of  the  vessels. 
As  regards  the  proper  amount  of  ballast  I  might 
mention  that  we  have  now  in  Cardiff  a  very  big 
ship,  a  12,000  ton  ship,  a  steamer,  that  vessel 
went  out  to  sea  in  face  of  the  gales  we  have  been 
having. 

Lord  Wolverton. 

2316.  In  ballast? — In  ballast;  she  had  over 
6,000  tons,  that  is  half  her  dead-weight  capacity, 
water  ballast  and  bunker  coals,  and  she  has  put 
back  very  much  damaged. 

Lord  Shand. 

2317.  Still,  that  ship  was  fully  ballasted  ac- 
cording to  naval  ideas  ? — Yes,  she  was  fully 
ballasted. 

Viscount  Ridley. 

2318.  I  think  you  have  told  us  you  have  had 
a  good  deal  of  conversation  with  the  masters  of 
ships  at  Cardiff  and  in  South  Wales  ;  they  have 
often  consulted  you  ? — On  different  matters. 

2319.  You  and  your  officers,  about  density  of 
water,  and  the  amount  of  ballast  necessary  for 
particular  voyages,  I  understand  ? — Just  so. 

2320.  Have  any  of  them  ever  suggested  to  you 
that  they  would  be  glad  of  a  little  more  official 
assistance  to  prevent  imsea worthy  ships  going  to 
sea  ? — I  have  no  recollection  of  it. 

2321.  We  have  had  a  witness  or  two  before 
this  Committee  who  have  stated  (probably  before 
the  time  you  might  have  been  a  surveyor 
there)  that  they  went  to  sea  themselves  in  ships 
that  they  knew  to  be  insufficiently  ballasted,  and 
made  American  voyages ;  one  man  in  particular, 
I  remember,  went  to  America  and  got  there  22 
days  late.  You  have  not  heard  that  sort  of 
thmg  said  to  you  by  any  of  the  masters  with 
whom  you  have  had  free  speech  ? — No,  mv  ex- 
perience is  the  very  contrary.  The  complaint  ia 
that  they  get  a  little  bit  too  much  supervision 
and  espionage  occasionally ;  too  much  looking 
after 

2322.  Then  do  you  think  there  is  any  great 
strength  behind  this  demand  for  the  light  load 
line,  which  we  are  told  comes  from  the  master* 
of  shipping  ? — I  have  heard  no  complaints  what- 
ever from  any  masters  of  ships  I  have  spoken  Uy 
about  that;  they  have  never  mentioned  the 
matter  to  me. 

2323.  One  other  question.  I  do  not  quite 
understand  what  the  warning  is  that  you  say 
you  have  often  given  to  ships ;  I  am  not  talking 
now  of  overloading;  let  us  confine  ourselves 
entirely  to  insufficient  or  improper  ballasting. 
Are  there  cases  in  which  you  have  said  to  a 
master :  •'  Your  ship  is  not  sufficiently  bal- 
lasted "  ? — No,  my  Lord. 

2324.  "  You  ought  to  put  some  more  in  "  ? — 
No ;  the  warning  applies  solely  to  the  deep  load- 
ing ;  the  over-loading. 

2325.  It  does  not  apply  to  this  case  ? — No' 
'case  of  the  kind  has  come  before  us  at  all. 

Lord  Muske'i'ry. 

2326.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  vessels  coming 
into  your  district  are  coming  to  get  cargo — to  get 
coal  ? — Mostly  so. 

s  2  2327.  Therefor© 
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Lord  Muskerry — continued. 

2327.  Therefore  very  few  sail  from  your  ports 
in  ballast  ? — A  very  small  proportion. 

2328.  Now  do  you  mean  to  toll  the  Committee 
that  it  is  not  a  fact  that  it  is  a  conmion  practice 
for  these  vessels  to  arrive  in  Cardift — in  Swansea 
and  so  on — insufficiently  ballasted — quite  light — 
all  their  deck  ballast  that  they  might  have  taken 
thrown  overboard  ? — I  have  no  recollection  of 
any  such  case,  but  I  might  safely  say  that  after 
a  vessel  arrived  in  CaVdin  we  should  not  pay  verv 
much  attention  to  her  so  long  as  she  aiTived  all 
right. 

2329.  I 'believe  you  have  been  making  some 
inquiries  very  lately  amongst  the  ships  as  to  how 
much  water  ballast  was  carried  and  how  the  ships 
were  under  control  —some  of  your  people  have 
been  making  inquiries  have  they  not  ? — I  have 
made  none. 

2330.  Some  of  your  people  have,  have  not 
they  ?— In  South  Wales  ? 

2331.  Yes  ?— No,  not  that  I  know  of. 

2332.  You  do  not  know  that  ?— No,  I  do  not 
know ;  it  has  not  come  through  me. 

2333.  Your  surveyors — all  reports  are  sup- 
posed to  go  through  you  ? — They  should  go 
through  me,  and  do  as  a  rule,  except  in  cases  of 
urgency. 


Lord  Muskerry — continued. 

2334.  Have  you  seen  a  report  of  Mr.  Howell's 
evidence  ? — I  have  read  it. 

2335.  Tlie  evidence  where  he  stated  that  you 
were  so  few  in  number  that  a  number  of  ships 
might  go  to  sea  without  your  seeing  them  ? — I 
do  not  think  that  referred  to  South  Wales 
because  as  a  matter  of  fact  there  is  nothing  goes 
to  sea  from  Cardiff,  Barry  and  Penarth  but  what 
we  have  a  record  of. 

2336.  But  you  have  seen  the  vessels  ? — We 
have  seen  the  vessels  with  a  very  few  excep- 
tions, 

2337.  The  "Margaret  Mitchell"  went  from 
your  district,  I  .  believe  ? — Tlie  "  Margaret 
Mitchell"  went. 

2238.  How  was  it  she  was  allowed  to  go  to  sea 
in  such  a  state  as  was  found  to  be  the  case  ? — 
She  was  not  seen  by  any  of  the  surveyors,  unfor- 
tunately. 

ChxiirTnan. 

2339.  May  I  just  ask  you  this:  Were  you  a 
master  before  you  were  a  surveyor  or  what  were 
you  before  ? — Yes  ;  I  was  a  master  mariner. 

2340.  In  command  of  ships  a  good  many 
years  ? — In  command  of  steamers. 

2341.  In  command  of  steamers  21  years  ? — 
Twenty-one  years  at  sea. 


The  witness  is  directed  to  withdraw. 
Adjourned  for  a  short  time. 


Mr.  THOMAS  WALTON  is  called  in;  and  Examined,  as  follows : 


Chairman. 

2342.  Are  you  a  surveyor  under  the  Board  of 
Trade  ? — A  shipwright  Board  of  Trade  surveyor. 

2343.  Where  are  you  surveyor  t — In  Sunder- 
land. 

2344.  Are  you  superintendent  of  others  in  the 
same  capacity,  or  have  you  only  Sunderland  to 
look  after  ? — My  duty  is  principally  confined  to 
Sunderland. 

2345.  Are  vou  solely  responsible  to  the  Board 
of  Trade  for  detaining  vessels  there  ? — I  am  not 
a  detaining  officer. 

2346.  Just  describe  what  your  duties  are  ? — I 
visit  the  shipyards  where  new  ships  are  building, 
measure  ships  for  tonnage,  watch  ships  in  the 
river  and  docks  as  to  their  loading  and  general 
seaworthiness.  Inspect  crew  spaces,  lights  and  fog 
signals,  and  life-saving  appliances,  and  deal  with 
freeboard  also. 

2347.  Do  you  inspect  ships  coming  in  or 
going  out  of  narbour  ? — I  survey  ships  generally. 

2348.  There  is  a  detaining  officer  as  well  ? — 
There  is. 

2349.  WTiat  is  your  particular  duty  ? — If  I 
see  a  ship  needing  special  attention  or  which 
requires  detaining,  I  report  the  case  to  the 
detaining  officer,  or  to  the  principal  officer  at 
North  Shields,  and  he  takes  tne  necessary  steps. 

2360.  Is  there  any  other  officer  under  him 
that  docs  the  .same  thing  as  you  in  a  different 
department  ? — There  is.  There  are  two  others 
in  the  Sunderland  office  in  addition  to  myself 
under  the  detaining  officer. 

2351.  Are  they  shipwrights  ? — No  ;  they  are 
«nj[ineer  surveyors. 


Chairman — continued. 

2352.  Arc  there  master  surveyors,  too  ? — 
None  in  Sunderland. 

2353.  What  have  you  to  sav  on  this  question 
of  vessels  going  to  sea  with  insufficient  ballast 
or  improperly  trimmed  ships  ?— I  see  a  con- 
siderable number  of  ships  going  out.  Manv  ships 
come  to  Sunderland  in  ballast  and  go  out  coal- 
laden.  I  cannot  say  I  have  ever  seen  a  ship 
which  has  arrived  in  in  such  a  condition  that  I 
could  distinctly  say  she  was  under-ballasted. 
I  have  my  own  idea  as  to  what  an  ideal 
ballasted  condition  is,  but  I  could  not  possibly 
detain  a  ship  because  she  did  not  come  up  to 
that  ideal.  Most  ships  nowadays  have  a  double 
bottom,  so  that  in  some  degree  every  steamer 
that  comes  in  is  ballasted,  and  in  addition  to  the 
double  bottom,  there  are  often  peak  tanks  also  at 
the  ends  of  vessels,  in  which  they  can  accom- 
modate a  certain  amount  of  ballast  which  is 
useful  for  trimming  purposes. 

2354.  You  do  not  see  many  ships  coming  in 
and  fewer  going  out  in  ballast — that  is  on 
account  of  tlie  nature  of  the  port  ? — I  see  a  fair 
number  of  ships  coming  in  in  ballast,  and  a  less 
number  going  out  in  that  condition. 

2355.  You  do  not  see  many  coming  in  that 
.you  consider  unsafe  on  account  of  the  insuffi- 
cient ballast  ? — Not  that  I  should  really  say  wore 
unsafe ;  not  that  would  endanger  life. 

2356.  Would  there  be  many  so  ballasted  as  to 
be  unmanageable  in  a  heavy  sea  and  in  heavy 
weather  ? — Of  course,  laden  ships  may  sometimes 
become  unmanageable  at  sea.  There  are  many  of 
these  ve-ssels,  which  perhaps  with  the  amount  of 
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Chairman — continued, 
ballast  they  have,  might  under  certain  conditions 
of  severe  stress  of  weather,  become  unmanageable, 
but  1  could  not  take  action  at  the  time  the  ship 
left,  assuming  that  she  would  encounter  such  a 
condition  of  weather,  or  stop  her  or  report  the  case. 

2357.  If  a  ship  comes  in  safely,  and  although 
you  might  think  her  insufficiently  ballasted  you 
might  not  take  anv  notice  ? — If  I  considered  her 
unsafe  I  should. 

2358.  She  has  arrived  safely  and  that  may 
make  a  difference  ? — Many  ships  arriving  with 
water  ballast  in  double  bottoms,  pump  this  water 
out  as  they  come  in.  They  are  m  a  great  hurry 
to  get  away  and  we  do  not  always  get  a  chance 
of  seeing  them  in  their  best  condition. 

•2359.  The  very  fact  of  their  coming  in  safe 
would  not  dispose  you  to  interfere  much  ? — If 
they  come  in  safely  I  do  not  see  that  I  can  do 
much. 

2360.  Do  you  hear  much  about  this  question 
of  the  light  load  line  among  masters  and  owners 
of  ships  ? — I  hear  a  great  deal  about  it  in  the  ship- 
yards in  which  I  do  duty,  particularly  in  the 
large  yards  I  visit.  The  Sunderland  district  is 
divided  out  amongst  the  surveyors.  At  present, 
of  the  cargo  vessels  under  construction  in  the 
yards  I  visit,  I  should  say  that  nearly  three- 
fourths  of  them  are  being  fitted  with  very  large 
deep  midship  tanks  in  addition  to  double 
bottoms.  I  find  the  shipbuilders  are  taking 
this  matter  up  most  energetically,  and  I  know 
in  more  than  one  case  the  shipbuilder  is  strongly 
recommending  the  owner  to  adopt  one-third  of 
the  dead  weight  for  water-ballast.  I  am  not 
sure  myself  that  I  would  recommend  that  as  a 
rule  throughout. 

2361.'  You  are  now  speaking  of  ships  not  yet 
finished,  or  that  are  being  built  ? — Ships  being 
built. 

2362.  Are  there  many  which  were  afloat 
before  this  change  in  the  policy  of  the  ship- 
builders took  place  that  really  have  not  got 
sufficient  guarantees,  sufficient  ballast  for  safety  ? 
— Most  of  the  vessels  afloat  built  during  late 
years  at  any  rate  have  the  double-bottom 
ballast  and  probably  the  peak  tanks  also.  Even 
during  the  last  20  years  it  has  been  a  frequent 
practice  to  fit  double-bottom  tanks. 

2363.  Are  there  not  ships  built  before  that 
time  still  sailing? — Yes,  but  although  double- 
bottom  tanks  were  in  existence  before  that  time, 
they  have  become  much  more  prevalent  during 
later  years.  I  also  find  that  some  vessels  i  built 
in  the  port,  are  coming  back  to  the  builders,  in 
order  to  have  deep  midships  tanks  fitted  in 
addition  to  the  double-bottom.  There  is  one 
such  case  at  the  present  time. 

2364.  Is  there  a  groat  movement  in  that 
direction? — I  think  a  decided  movement. 

2365.  Affecting  a  good  many  ships  ? — Certainly. 
The  new  ships  are  much  more  ntted  with  the 
large  mid-ship  tanks  than  before.  I  think  what- 
ever danger  there  has  been  from  insufficient 
ballasting  has  reached  its  maximum  and  it  is 
now  on  the  decline. 

2366.  Do  you  often  hear  the  opinion  of  masters 
now  sailing  that  their  ships  are  not  sufficiently 
ballasted  ? — I  have  never  had  a  master  complain 
to  me  aV>out  his  ship  being  under-ballasted. 

2367.  You  do  not  know  what  the  opinion  is 
amongst   them  ? — I  visit  their  ships  regularly 


Chairman — continued. 

and  I  presume  if  they  considered  their  ships 
were  dangerous  they  would  say  something.  Sailors 
sometimes  write  anonymous  letters  if  their  crew- 
spaces  are  not  satisfactory,  and  I  visit  such 
snips  and  attend  to  that.  I  have  had  no  such 
letter  to  me — I  do  not  know  whether  any  other 
surveyor  in  the  port  has  -pointing  out  a  ship  to 
be  under- ballasted. 

2368.  I  suppose  you  can  hardly  say  what  the 
opinion  of  other  surveyors  like  yourself  or  Board 
of  Trade  surveyors  is  on  the  subject  ? — As  far  as 
I  have  been  able  to  ascertain,  I .  think  generally 
ships  are  ballasted  in  such  a  way  as  to  be  sea- 
worthy. 

Lord  Muskerry. 

2369.  They    call    you    a    shipwright    but    I 
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believe  you  are  more  one  of  the 
department  now-a-days  ? — Yes. 

2370.  With  general  knowledge  of  the 
struction  of  ships,  and  their  hulls  and 
fittings  ? — That  is  so. 

2371.  First  ot  all,  you  sa_y  your  duty  as  a 
surveyor  if  you  see  a  ship  in  an  unseaworthy 
condition  is  to  report  to  the  detaining  officer  ? — 
Yes. 

2372.  While  that  report  is  going  to  the  de- 
taining officer,  it  is  quite  possible  that  that  ship 
may  sail  ? — But  we  have  a  detaining  officer  in 
the  port  in  the  same  office. 

2373.  Have  you  ever  known  a  ship  being 
detained  from  insufficient  ballast  ? — I  have  never 
known  of  a  case. 

2374.  Coming  back  to  what  you  said  about 
these  new  ships  being  built  with  deep  tanks, 
about  how  long  is  it  since  that  was  started — not 
very  many  years  ago,  is  it? — I  cannot  speak 
definitely  or  accurately,  but  I  should  think  the 
deep  tank  commenced  probably  towards  10  years 


2375.  So  long  as  that  ? — I  think  so. 

2376.  I  am  not  speaking  of  peak  tanks  ? — No, 
mid-ship  deep  tanks. 

2377.  As  long  as  10  years  ago? — I  think 
there  would  be  deep  tanks  in  existence  then. 

2378.  Did  not  that  show  that  the  danger  of 
ships  not  having  sufficient  ballast  was  realised  ? 
— I  do  not  know  that  it  really  pointed  to  a 
danger.  I  think  shipowners  recognised  the  fact 
that  their  ships  were  suffering  from  delayed 
voyages,  and  they  were  expensive  in  that  way, 
and  It  was  found  to  be  more  economical  to 
ballast  their  ships  more  efficiently. 

2379.  Of  course  you  have  had  no  practical 
experience  at  sea  ? — Not  as  a  sea-going  officer. 

2380.  So  you  only  speak  from  the  builder's 
point  of  view  ? — Chiefly  so. 

2381.  Even  then  would  not  you  imagine  that 
a  ship  with  only  a  double  bottom  full  of  water 
would  be  unmanageable  in  bad  weather — a 
steamer,  for  instance,  with  a  propeller  not 
sufficiently  immersed  and  showing  a  great 
side  ?— It  is  possible  that  a  vessel  with  only 
double-bottom  ballast  might  become  unmanage- 
able under  stress  of  weather. 

2382.  Is  it  not  only  possible  but  certain  ? — 
Not  absolutely  certain,  because  many  of  the 
older  type  of  vessels  have  a  very  great  rise  of 
floor  ana  are  much  narrower  in  design,  and  are 
very  much  finer  towards  the  ends.  The  result 
is  that  when  in  absolutely  light  condition  they 
have  con.siderablc  immersion. 

2383.  I  am 
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Lord  Miiskerry — continued. 

2383.  I  am  speaking  of  the  Hat-bottom, 
vessel  built  for  the  ptist  nine  or  ten  years 
without  these  centre  tanks  ? — I  think  ship- 
owners are  recognising  the  desirability  of  having 
the  deep  tanks.  As  I  pointed  out,  a  ship  is 
back  at  present  having  a  new  deep  tank  put 
in,  and  I  find  vessels  crossing  the  Atlantic 
are  carrying  double-bunker  coal,  excess  bunker 
coal  in  order  more  efficiently  to  immerse  them  ; 
the  bunker  coal  is  provided  for  the  return 
voyage. 

2384.  We  have  had  it  in  evidence  here  that 
there  is  a  class  of  steamers  one  of  the  witnesses 
called  speculative  steamers,  built  by  the  builders 
with  simply  their  cellular  double  bottom  and  no 
provision  of  deep  tanks.  Are  there  not  a  class 
of  steamers  like  that  running  now  ? — In  dull 
times  ship-builders  do  build  steamers  as  a 
speculation  in  the  hope  of  selling  them. 

2385  There  are  such  steamers  running  now  ? 
— There  are  such  steamers. 

2386.  Have  you  never  heard  a  complaint  on 
that  north-east  coast  of  any  of  these  steamers 
being  under-ballasted  and  unmanageable  ? — I 
have  heard  of  them  being  unmanageable. 

2387.  Have  you  never  seen  these  colliers  go 
down  with  the  whole  of  their  bows  stuck  out  of 
the  water — those  with  the  engine  and  boiler 
right  aft,  and  the  nose  stuck  right  out  of  the 
water  ? — I  have  seen  them  in  that  way. 

2388.  Do  you  think  those  vessels,  in  even  a 
moderate  breeze,  could  keep  off  the  land  ? — 
They  are  certainly  difficult  to  manage  under 
stress  of  weather,  but  I  think  the  defect  is 
being  remedied.  I  think  shipowners  are  recog- 
nising this  fact. 

2389.  You  have  told  us  you  find  some  of  the 
old  vessels  coming  in  to  have  deep  tanks  fitted ; 
ar<>  not  there  a  very  great  number  still  running 
in  which  the  owners  are  not  putting  deep  tanks  ? 
— There  are  a  number  of  vessels  without  deep 
tanks. 

•2390.  Therefore  they  are  unseaworthy — un- 
manageable in  bad  weather  ? — It  does  not  follow 
that  they  are  unseaworthy  because  they  are 
unmanageable, 

2391.  1  disagree  with  you  there  entirely  ? — 
A  laden  vessel  may  become  unmanageable,  and 
often  does  and  goes  ashore. 

2392.  There  must  be  something  carried  away 
in  a  laden  vessel  to  make  her  immanageable  ? — 
We  had  a  Sunderland  vessel,  the  "  Ottercaps," 
which  I  understand  was  laden,  and  she  was 
driven  ashore  in  a  recent  gale  about  three  weeks 
ago. 

2393.  But  was  there  anything  carried  away  in 
her  ? — We  do  not  know  ;  all  hands  were  lost. 

2394.  You  cannot  jtell ;  the  steering-gear  might 
have  carried  away.  She  was  a  steamer  ? — A 
steamer. 

2395.  The  steering-gear  might  have  carried 
away  ? — It  may  have  been  so. 

2396.  Or  a  break  down  in  the  eneine  room  ? — 
It  was  very  severe  weather,  and  any  vessel  might 
be  in  difficulties. 

2397.  Other  vessels,  wc  understand,  are  driven 
on  shore  with  every  pnri  of  their  gear  intact. 
Have  you  heard  of  that '     Vessels  in  ballast  ? 

2398.  Yes  ? — The  cases  are  veiy  rare. 

2399.  Rare  in  your  district  ? — 


Lord  Inverclyde. 

2400.  Do  you  think  it  is  to  the  general  interest 
of  shipowners  that  their  vessels  should  be 
properly  ballasted  or  run  the  risk  of  running 
speculative  ships  ? — I  think  it  is  to  their  general 
interest  that  they  should  be  better  ballasted.  I 
think  the  mid-ship  deep  tank,  in  addition  to  the 
double-bottomed,  is  the  best  system  of  ballast- 
ing, but  owners  have  a  great  objection  to  it 
because  it  interferes  with  the  stowage  of  cargoes. 
Down  the  middle,  the  Registration  Societies 
insist  on  a  longitudinal  bulkhead  ;  that  is  because 
these  vessels  nave  been  known  to  go  to  sea,  and, 
through  gross  carelessness,  the  tanks  were  not 
full  of  water,  but  one  partially  full,  and  the 
effect  of  such  large  volumes  of  free  water  may 
be  very  serious  indeed.  .  I  think  if  owners 
insisted  upon  their  masters  having  these 
tanks  thoroughly  filled,  and  especially  if  they 
had  a  means  oi  feeding  them,  that  middle  line 
bulkhead  could  be  done  without.  It  is  not  a 
necessity  at  all.  If  the  tank  is  absolutely  full 
of  water  there  is  no  need  for  it,  and  the  griev- 
ance that  many  owners  complain  of  could  be 
done  away  with,  and  the  taiik  could  be  better 
used  for  cargo. 

2401.  Then  it  rests  with  masters  generally,  as 
far  as  you  know,  as  to  the  amount  they  put  into 
these  tanks  ? — Thev  ought  never  to  go  to  sea 
with  a  tank  partially  filled ;  it  ought  always  to 
be  filled,  because  free  water  is  a  very  dangerous 
thing  in  any  ship. 

Viscount  Ridley. 

2402.  How  long  have  you  been  a  shipwright 
surveyor  ? — Nearly  five  years. 

2403.  During  that  time  have  you  had  anv 
vessels  going  in  ballast  out  of  Sunderland,  whict 
have  come  to  grief  ? — I  do  not  know  of  a  single 
case.     I  do  not  remember  one. 

Lord  Shand. 

2404.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  vessels  all 
went  fully  laden  out  of  your  port  ? — I  do  not  say 
all,  but  a  very  large  proportion  of  them  do — 
regular  traders. 

2405.  If  .such  a  thing  as  a  vessel  in  ballast 
goes  at  all,  it  is  quite  an  exception,  so  far  as  your 
port  is  concerned  ? — I  think  you  might  almost 
say  it  is  an  exception.  They  do  go  out  in 
ballast. 

2406.  Very  few  ?— Yes ;  few. 

■  2407.  As  to  those  coming  into  port ;  it  is  no 
matter  if  they  be  light  ballasted,  if  they  are 
coming  into  port  for  the  purpose  of  getting  a 
load  ? — AA'Tien  coming  in  you  have  not  a  good 
chance  to  judge,  because  as  I  have  said,  the 
ballast  is  often  pumped  out. 

2408.  But  there  is  no  real  danger  at  that  time, 
they  have  come  into  the  port  for  loading  ? — 
Exactly. 

2409.  You  said  something  about  a  principle  or 
rule,  which  you  thought  would  be  a  good  rule, 
with  regard  to  the  way  of  ballasting.  What  is 
your  idea  which  that  proportion  should  be  com- 
pared with  the  dead  weight  of  the  vessel  ? — I 
think,  mvself,  that  one-third  of  the  dead  weight 
is  not  a  bad  rule,  but  I  think  it  could  be  worked 
in  a  simpler  way.  For  instance  I  have  worked 
out  a  number  of  cargo  vessels,  and  I  find  one- 
third  of  the  dead  weight  will  immerse  a  vessel 
to  over  50  per  cent  of  her  load  draught — 55  per 
cent.  I  think  is  about  what  I  make  it. 

2410.  That 
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Lord  Shand — continued. 

2410.  That  you  think  qiiite  a  proper  amount  ? 
— One-third  of  dead  weight  will  include  the 
bunkers,  with  which  she  goes  out.  I  should  be 
inclined  to  recommend  that  the  minimum 
draught  be  limited  to  say  .50  per  cent.,  of 
the  deep  load  draught,  ignoring  bunkers. 
I  think  50  per  cent,  will  make  a  very 
good  minimum  draught.  Then  the  shipoAvner 
can  put  such  bunkers  in  as  he  likes.  I  certainly 
think  a  recommendation  from  some  source 
or  other  might  be  of  assistance  to  the  owfners, 
because  I  often  hear  the  question  asked,  how 
much  ballast  would  you  consider  necessary  to 
most  efficiently  ballast  a  ship  ?  To  compell  them 
U)  have  a  line  I  do  not  agree  with,  but  I  think  a 
recommendation  might  be  made  which  would  be 
useful  and  acceptable  to  them. 

2411.  That  I  suppose  would  come  from  the 
Board  ot  Trade  ?  —  Not  necessarily  from  the 
Board  of  Trade.  The  Registration  Societies 
could  do  that  if  they  were  approached. 

2412.  If  they  chose?  —  Yes,  if  they  were 
approached  and  they  chose. 

2413.  That  is  the  ratio  you  think  ? — I  think 
that  would  make  a  very  satisfactory  ballast  con- 
dition— a  minimum  of  .50  per  cent.,  allowing  the 
vessel  to  trim  to  some  extent  by  the  stern  to 
get  the  propeller  reasonably  immersed. 

2414.  You  think  some  rule  of  that  kind  would 
be  of  value,  even  to  shipowners  ? — I  would  not 
give  that  as  an  exact  rule.  It  is  only  an  approxi- 
mation. The  danger  to  a  ship  in  ballast  is  that 
she  will  drive  ashore.  The  more  high-side  she 
has  out  of  water,  the  more  wind  pressure  she 
will  be  exposed  to,  and  that  ought  to  be  taken 
into  account.  But  as  a  general  average  working 
rule,  I  think  a  minimum  of  50  per  cent,  load 
draught  would  work  very  well.  It  is  easily 
checked,  because  you  have  the  marks  at  the 
stem  and  stem,  giving  the  draughts  at  which 
the  vessel  is  floating. 

2415.  Checked  without  a  load  line? — What 
you  would  require  to  know  is  her  load  draught. 

Lord  Muskerry. 

2416  You  would  require  to  have  the  table  of 
the  ship's  measurements  in  that  case  ? — It  would 
not  be  a  difficult  matter  to  find  out  what  her 
freeboard  was. 

2417.  It  would  mean  a  calculation  ? — It  would 
mean  a  slight  calculation. 

2418.  If  you  had  not. that  deep  load  line  would 
you  attempt  to  detain  any  ves.sel  unless  her 
decks  were  really  awa.sh  ? — Certainly. 

2419.  If  you  had  not  that  line— if  it  was 
washed  away  ? — We  do  interfere  with  ships  now 
that  have  not  got  the  line  on  at  all. 

2420.  They  must  be  very  low  down  ? — No.  If 
they  look  suspicious  as  we  go  up  the  river  or 
round  the  docks  we  measure  them. 

2421.  Those  are  foreigners  ? — Yes,  foreigners 
chiefly. 

Lord  ahand. 

2422.  Have  you  ever  reported  a  case  to  the 
detaining  officer  for  his  consideration — A  case  of 
under-ballasting  ? — Never. 

2423.  Then  nave  they  all  been  ballasted  to 
that  extent  that  you,  have  ajready  given  us  of 
the  amount  of  dead  weight  as  they  passed  under 


Lord  Shand — continued. 

your  knowledge  ? — I  am  not  a  detaining  officer, 
and  my  duty  takes  me  very  largely  to  the  ship 
yards.  I  do  not  see  the  vessels  coming  in  to  a 
very  great  extent.  Part  of  my  time  is  spent 
going  round  the  docks  and  river,  but  mostly  I 
am  employed  in  the  shipyards. 

2424.  So  you  have  not  occasion  to  see  under- 
ballasted  vessels  in  the  same  way  ? — Not  all  of 
them. 

2425.  Or  to  the  same  extent  ? — Or  to  the  same 
extent. 

Lord  Wolverton. 

2426.  I  take  it  from  your  general  evidence  you 
do  not  think  a  load-line  is  necessary.  You  think 
this  evil  which  has  been  spoken  of  is  righting 
itself  ?— I  think  it  is  rapidly  righting  itself,  judg- 
ing by  what  I  see  at  the  present  time  of  ships 
building  with  the  extra  ballast  accomodation. 

2427.  And  the  cases  that  come  under  your 
notice  are  where  owners  are  increasing  their  own 
protection  by  putting  in  more  water  ballast  < — 
Yes,  and  I  find  builders  too  are  urging  owners  to 
that  decision. 

2428.  You  do  not  think  there  is  any  need  tor 
legislation  ? — Not  for  legislation. 

Lord  Sliaiid. 

2429.  When  you  say  not  for  legislation,  what 
is  the  qualification  in  your  mind ;  do  you  mean 
for  regulation  ? — That  there  should  not  be  a  com- 
pulsory light  load  line. 

2430.  That  is  all  you  mean  ? — I  think  a  recom- 
metidation  would  be  to  the  advantage  of  both 
both  underwriters  and  shipowners. 

2431.  A  recommendation  to  what  eflect  ? — As 
to  a  certain  percentage  of  the  deep  load  draught. 
I  have  simply  given  my  own  idea  of  and  ideal 
ballast  condition  for  ordinary  cargo  steamers. 
It  is  very  simple,  and  in  my  opinion  is  a  good 
approximation ;  some  such  recommendation 
might  be  made,  I  think,  for  general  guidance. 

2432.  How  would  that  be  carried  out  ?  Could 
it  be  easily  carried  out  without  having  the  load- 
line  marked  ? — Of  couse  the  load  line  might 
represent  your  recommendation.  Could  it  be 
carried  out  without  a  load  line  by  detaining 
officers  ? — This  ideal  condition  of  ballasting 
would  be  a  matter  more  for  the  master  and  ship- 
owner than  for  the  detaining  officer.  It  could 
be  carried  o^t  in  the  way  I  have  suggested, 
by  taking  a  percentage  of  the  load  draught 
which  is  easily  got  at  with  the  marks  on  the 
stem  and  stem  visible  to  everyone.  By  such  a 
rule  a  vessel  could  easily  be  checked. 

2433.  Without  a  load  line  ? — Without  a  light 
line. 

2434.  What  is  your  idea.  Would  the  recom- 
mendation bo  made  by  the  Board  of  Trade? — 
Not  necessarily  by  the  Board  of  Trade.  I  think 
the  Registration  Societies  might  possibly  be 
inclined  to  make  it,  or  the  Institute  of  Naval 
Architects  might  suggest  an  efficient  ballast 
draught. 

2435.  You  want  this  voluntary  suggestion,— 
not  a  compulsory,  parliamentary  enactment  ?— 
A  purely  voluntary  suggestion.  I  should  suggest 
it  simply  for  the  guidance  of  shipowners. 


The  witness  is  directed  to  withdraw. 
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Mb.  FRANCIS  YEOMAN,  is  called  in  ;  and  Examined,  as  follows : 


Chairman. 

2436.  1  THINK  you  are  from  West  Hartlepool  ? 

—  JL  ©S. 

2437.  Have  you  been  in  business  for  some 
years,  connected  with  shipping  ? — I  have  been  in 
business  as  a  ship-broker  tor  about  40  years,  and 
manager  of  steamers  for  about  21  years. 

2438.  Manager  in  what  capacity,  manager  of  a 
company  ? — No  single  ships.  Six  separate  stea- 
mers I  have  been  manager  of  since  the  year 
1882. 

2439.  As  the  agent  of  the  owner  ? — Nq,  as  the 
managing  owner.  The  ships  being  what  are 
called  sixty-fourth  steamers,  the  shares  being 
held  by  the  managing  owners  and  shareholders 
in  the  country. 

2440.  You  are  also  Secretary  to  the  Hartle- 
pools  Shipowners'  Society  ? — Yes,  I  have  held 
that  position  since  1885,  and  I  appear  to  give 
evidence  on  behalf  of  the  Society. 

2441.  What  do  you  represent? — There  are 
208  steamers  in  the  Society  of  550,000  gross  tons 
There  are  no  sailing  ships  in  the  Society. 

2442.  Are  these  all  cargo-carriers  ? — -All,  and 
about  a  dozen  cany  passengers  also.  They  are 
ordinary  cargo-boats  which  nave  been  referred  to 
as  tramp  steamers  before  this  Committee,  so  that 
a  question  of  light  load  line  is  one  which  specially 
interests  the  members  of  my  Society. 

2443.  Did  you  give  evidence  before  the  Royal 
Commission  on  Loss  of  Life  at  Sea  on  the  subject 
of  a  deep  load  line  ? — Yes,  in  June  1885.  At 
tliat  time  the  deep  load  line  was  demanded  for 
the  reason  that  loss  of  life  at  sea  was  said  to  be 
heavy  and  increasing.  There  had  been  very 
heavy  gales  in  1881  and  1883,  leading  to  heavy 
loss  of  life  at  sea  and  the  then  President  of 
the  Board  of  Trade  urged  the  enactment  of  a 
deep  load  line  because  of  this  heavy  life  loss. 

2444.  What  do  you  wish  to  say  about  the 
necessity  for  a  light  load  line  ? — That  no  case 
whatever  has  been  made  out,  so  far  as  can  be 
seen,  for  State  interference,  on  the  ground  of  loss 
of  life,  Avhich  alone  can  justify  sucn  interference 
with  the  management  of  a  trade,  and  I  propose 
to  show  this  more  clearly  hereafter,  especially  as 
regards  the  class  of  steamers  which  I  more 
particularly  represent. 

Lord  Mxtsherry. 

2445.  The  six  single  ships  ? — No,  the  208  in 
the  Society  or  that  type  of  steamer  generally. 

Lord  Wolverton. 

2446.  You  are  speaking  on  their  behalf? — 
Yes. 

Lord  Mnakf.rry 

2447.  How  many  passenger  vessels  ? — About 
12. 

CJiairman. 

2448.  Does  the  deep  load  line  apply  to  foreign 
vessels  ? — It  does,  on  leaving  ports  of  the  United 
Kingdom  in  theory,  but  speaking  generally  as 
toucliing  foreign  vessels  it  is  virtually  a  dead 
letter  in  fact. 


Chairman — continued. 

2449.  Can  you  tell  wliat  the  result  of  that 
enactment  was  on  vessels  registered  at  Hartle- 
pool ? — 136  steamers  have  since  been  sold  to 
foreigners.  At  this  moment  no  less  than  30 
steamers  owned  and  managed  in  the  Hartlepools 
are  sailing  under  foreign  flags.  They,  of  course, 
employ  foreign  to  the  entire  exclusion  of  British 
crews.  The  deep  load  line  has  no  operation  in 
the  case  of  foreign  vessels  arriving  at  ports  in  the 
United  Kingdom  or  when  trading  to  other  parts 
of  the  world. 

2450.  But  it  does  apply  to  ships  going  out  ? — 
Yes  the  law  applies  to  them. 

2451.  Frequently  or  not  ? — The  law  of  course 
always  applies,  but  our  feeling  is  as  a  matter  of 
fact  our  experience  is — that  when  we  have  sold 
a  ship  to  a  foreign  ov^Tier,  one  of  the  first  things 
he  does  is  to  black  out  the  British  load  line,  and 
she  no  more  carries  a  load  line. 

Lord  Muskerry. 

2452.  She  would  be  no  longer  insured  in  any 
English  company  ? — I  am  not  aware  with  respect 
to  that.  I  think  some  of  them  do  insure  in 
English  companies. 

Chairman. 

2453.  Had  the  allegations  a^  to  unseaworthi- 
ness with  respect  to  the  deep  load  line,  in  your 
opinion,  any  other  prejudicial  eifect  on  British 
shipping  ? — At  the  time  it  most  seriously  pre- 
judiced the  public  against  shipping  as  an  invest- 
ment from  which  it  has  only  recently  been 
recovering,  and,  if  persisted  in,  I  feel  sure  a  similar 
result  would  arise  from  the  present  agitation. 

2454.  Do  you  mean  as  to  the  deep  load  line  ? 
— No,  as  to  the  light  line. 

2455.  If  it  is  extended  to  the  light  load 
line  ? — If  the  allegations  go  forth  that  our 
shipping  is  unseaworthy  in  consequence  of  the 
light  load  line,  naturally  in  the  country  there 
is  a  shrinking  from  having  anything  to  do 
with  it. 

2456.  Your  society  has,  I  presume,  considered 
the  question  of  alleged  under-ballasting  of 
steamers  and  the  Light  Load  Line  Bill  ? — The 
members  have  several  times  discussed  Lord 
Muskerry's  proposed  Bill  and  its  probable  effect. 
They  consider  it  unnecessary  and  impracticable. 
They  consider  it  exceedingly  difficult,  in  fact, 
practically  impossible  to  frame  a  satisfactory 
standard  of  minimum  loading,  looking  to  the 
constant  evolution  in  cargo-steamers,  their 
differing  sizes  and  types,  the  different  trades  in 
which  they  are  employed,  and  the  varying 
seasons  of  the  year. 

2457.  Have  you  looked  into  the  question  with 
regard  to  the  loss  of  life  ? — I  have  looked  into 
the  question  from  the  point  of  view  of  life  loss. 
I  have  examined  the  official  records  in  the  wreck 
abstracts  for  the  past  10  years  and  find  that 
from  merchant  steamers  and  sailing  vessels 
registered  in  the  [Jnited  Kingdom,  from  wreck 
or  casualty  to  the  vessel  and  oy  accident  to  the 
men  other  than  by  wreck'  or  casualty  to  the  vessel 
at  sea,  and  in  rivers  and  harbours  there  have 
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been  16,635  deaths  as  per  Return  A.  which  I 
would  Uke  to  hand  in.  I  have  endeavoured  to 
put  these  tables  as  simply  as  possible  to  show  at 
a  glance  how  the  life  loss  has  arisen. 

Lord  Shand. 

2458.  Has  this  been  done  by  the  Board  of 
Trade  .' — I  believe  so.  Mr.  Howell  has  practi- 
cally been  over  this  ground. 

Chairman. 

2459.  I  think  it  i»  hardly  necessary  to  have  it 
again  if  we  get  it  stated  in  the  Board  of  Trade 
Returns  ? — 1  thought  it  would  be  of  interest. 

2460.  I  think  we  have  that  before  us,  and 
perhaps  1  may  pass  on  to  some  other  points  of 
your  evidence  ? — If  you  will  allow  me  there  is 
not  much  of  the  statistical  here,  and  I  work 
it  down  to  the  missing  steamers  gi'adually.  I  have 
an  object  in  that  if  you  will  allow  me  to  run  it 
through.  Of  these  16,635  8,859  lives  were  lost 
in  steamers,  6,008  being  lost  at  sea  and  2,851  in 
rivers  and  harbours.  By  total  loss  of  the  vessel 
3,839  lives  were  lost  from  271  steamers, 
and  of  these,  only  26  steamers  represent- 
ing 244  deaths  were  from  steamers  in  ballast. 
The  Board  of  Trade  returns  give  the  following 
particulars  of  these  cases. 

2461.  We  have  had  that  in  the  Board  of 
Trade  Returns  before.  Now  about  the  number 
ot  men  employed  ? — There  are  about  3,765 
steamers  registered  in  the  United  Kingdom  of 
500  tons  net  register  and  upwards  and  about 
156,000  men  are  employed  on  them.  I  estimate 
that  there  are  in  all  about  5,700  steamers  regis- 
tered in  the  United  Kingdom,  representuig  about 
71  million  net  tons  in  the  area  covered  by  Table  A. 
I  hand  in  a  Return  B,  setting  out  in  detail 
the  ships  from  which  the  244  lives  were  lost. 
Incidentally  I  would  like  to  name  that  I 
got  out  the  working  in  mileage  of  the  3,765 
steamers  as  150,000,000  miles  of  steaming  in  a 
year.  I  got  that  out  with  the  idea  of  showing 
the  work  done  by  the  steamers  on  the  one  hand, 
and  I  wish  to  illustrate  how  small  had  been  the 
life  lost  in  the  other  direction.  I  can  then  go  into 
an  elucidation  of  the  reasons  for  the  life  loss  as 
per  Tables  that  which  I  propose  to  hand  in. 

2462.  What  do  you  say  about  that  ? — First, 
there  are  the  collisions,  which  are  responsible 
for  43  lives,  and  it  may  be  assumed  tnat  the 
question  of  unde.  ballasting  had  nothing  to  do 
with  these.  Second,  the  founderings  are  respon- 
sible for  seven  cases  with  54  lives.  One  of  these 
was  a  tug,  another  a  little  vessel  of  63  tons,  two 
were  dredgers,  and  one  was  a  tank  steamer.  The 
tank-steamer  has,  of  course,  means  if  she  pleases 
of  practically  loading  herself  with  water.  About 
these  there  can  be  no  question  of  under- 
ballasting.  As  to  the  remaining  two,  there  is 
no  evidence  whatever  that  they  were  in  any 
way  cau.sed  by  under-ballasting,  but  to  the 
contraiy. 

Lord  Muskerry. 

2463.  Having  too  much  in,  do  you  mean  ? — 
No,  but  that  other  causes  conduced  to  their  loss. 

Cltairman. 

2463.*Thirdly,  there  were  nine  cases  of  strand- 
ing responsible  for  104  lives  lost  Of  these,  one 
was  a   fish-carrier,   the   other   two    were   small 
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steamers  in  which  under-ballasting  can  scarcely 
be  expected  to  be  a  factor.  The  "  Stella "  was 
a  well  equipped  passenger  steamer  which  struck 
a  rock  on  passage  from  Southampton  to  Guern- 
sey under  circumstances  which  no  doubt  your 
Lordships  will  well  remember.  Under-ballasting 
had  nothing  to  do  with  her  loss,  and  there  are 
only  therefore  five  steamers  remaining  under 
this  heading  in  which  under-ballasting  may 
have  contributed  to  the  loss.  In  the  case  of 
the  steamship  "  Kaisari "  she  was  lost  in  a 
cyclone.  No  one  was  held  to  blame,  but  the 
Court  said,  though  she  had  sufficient  ballast 
for  ordinary  weather  she  had  not  enough  for 
the  hurricane  season  in  those  seas.  It  may  well 
be  asked  hoAv  the  proposed  Light  Load  Line  Bill 
would  prevent  a  case  like  that,  for,  I  presume, 
it  is  not  intended  to  ballast  all  ships  to  meet 
exceptional  hurricanes.  As  to  the  other  four, 
one  "the  St.  Helens"  was  also  a  tank-steamer 
whilst  no  evidence  of  under-ballasting  is  forth- 
comine  as  to  the  other  three,  and  it  is  probable 
that  the  loss  of  these  vessels  was  attributable 
either  to  inevitable  accident  or  to  the  still 
commoner  cause,  in  cases  of  stranding,  of 
error  of  navigation.  Six  out  of  the  nine 
steamers  of  any  size  under  the  headings 
of  foundering  and  stranding  were  built  about 
1880  of  iron  and  with  a  good  co-efficient 
and  would  have  a  good  hold  of  the  water. 
Fourthly,  there  are  but  three  missing  vessels 
which  are  responsible  for  the  loss  of  43  lives. 
One  was  a  steamer  of  but  25  tons  register,  and 
two  were  dredgers.  To  none  of  these  three 
would  the  proposed  light  load  line  apply.  All 
of  these  are  returned  as  steam  vessels  and  in 
ballast.  Their  loss,  however,  is  in  no  sense  any 
reflection  on  the  cargo-carrying  steamers  of  this 
country,  and  the  Committee  will  not  fail  to  note 
carefully  that  not  one  single  cargo-steamship  in 
ballast  has  been  returned  as  missing  during  the 
last  10  years,  although  they  have  been  sub- 
jected to  all  the  perils  and  storms  of  the  sea. 
It  is  a  wonderful  record  and  one  which  speaks 
volumes  for  the  general  care  with  which  British 
steamers  are  managed  and  navigated.  The 
opinion  of  my  society  on  these  facts  is  that  no 
case  whatever  has  been,  or  can  be,  made  out  for 
this  Light  Load  Line  Bill  on  the  ground  of 
public  danger,  and  that  the  records  conclusively 

[)rove  that  there  is  practical  immunity  from  lire 
OSS  in  ballast  steamers;  showing  that  ship- 
owners generally  send  their  steamers  to  sea,  in 
ballast  trim,  in  a  safe  and  seaworthy  condition. 

2464.  Are  shipowners  generally  giving  more 
attention  to  ballasting  ? — For  some  time  past 
they  have  been  giving  close  attention  to  it.  I 
have  examined  the  voyages  of  a  few  Hartlepool 
steamers  proceeding  across  the  Atlantic  in 
ballast  during  the  past  three  years.  Twenty 
were  made  in  summer  and  ten  in  winter,  and 
I  find  they  haa  an  average  of  about  33  per  cent, 
of  their  dead  weight  capacity  in  ballast  and 
bunker  coals. 

2465.  What  was  the  size  of  those  steamers  ? — 
From  2,800  to  6,260  tons  dead  weight. 

2466.  Can  you  give  any  estimate  of  the  pro- 
portion of  ballast  voyages  in  cargo-steamers  ?— 
A  cargo  vessel's  ordinary  steaming  is  about 
40,000  miles  per  annum,  one-fourth  to  one-half 
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being  in  ballast,  according  to  the  trade  in  which 
she  is  emploped. 

2467.  Can  von  give  any  particulars  of  the 
entries  and  clearances  of  British  and  foreign 
steamers  in  the  ports  of  the  United  Kingdom  ? — 
As  indicating  the  enormous  volume  of  me  ship- 
ping trade  I  would  point  out  that  there  were 
si.\ty  million  tons  of  entries  and  clearances  of 
British  steamers  at  ports  in  the  United  Kingdom 
alone  in  1891  to  say  nothing  of  the  trading  of 
such  shipping  elsewhere.  About  thirty  million 
tons  of  foreign  steamers  also  entered  and  cleared 
which  is  about  one-half  of  the  British  tonnage 
and,  therefore,  a  factor  which  cannot  possibly  be 
ignored  in  considering  the  eft'ect  of  any  special 
legislation  afiecting  British  shipping  which  would 
not,  and  could  not,  equally  apply  to  foreign  vessels. 

2468.  Is  the  bulk  of  the  homeward  American 
trade  by  cargo  steamers  done  by  those  proceeding 
outward  in  ballast  ? — That  is  so,  up  to  tne  present 
year,  and,  therefore,  more  than  one-half  the 
of  the  steaming  of  such  vessels  has  been  in 
ballast 

2469.  Have  you  anything  to  say  as  to  the  im- 
portance to  cargo  -  carrjnng  steamers  of  their 
water  ballast  ?— If  tramp  steamers  were  com- 
pelled, in  their  short  passages — say  from  the 
Continent  to  the  United  Kingdom  — to  take  sand 
or  other  hard  ballast,  they  would  thereby  be 
rendered  comnierciall}-  useless.  In  shipping 
time  is  essentially  money,  and  the  ability  of 
these  tramp  steamers  to  live,  especially  in 
such  times  as  the  present,  is  dependent  upon 
their  being  able  to  leave  port  immediately  tneir 
cargoes  are  discharged  and  being  ready  to  load 
immediately  on  arrival.  If  any  such  light  load 
line  as  has  been  suggested  to  this  Committee 
were  adopted,  the  owners  of  existing  steamers 
would  either  have  to  adapt  their  vessels  for 
water-ballast,  at  very  great  cost,  or  take  sand  or 
other  material.  In  many  cases  it  is  commercially 
impracticable  to  fit  water-ballast  tanks  to 
existing  steamers;  whilst  the  difficulty,  delay, 
and  cost  of  obtaining  material  ballast  renders 
that  course  practically  prohibitive,  particularly 
for  short  voyages. 

2470.  \Vhat  would  be  the  cost  and  expenses 
incurred  in  shipping  and  discharging  say 
500  tons  of  material  ballast  ; — The  cost  of 
obtaining  this  at  a  Continental  port  and  dis- 
charging at  a  United  Kingdom  port,  with  other 
expenses  of  detention,  would  represent  about 
200i.  per  voyage. 

247 1 .  Have  you  ever  experienced  any  difficulty 
in  procuring  hard  ballast  ? — At  West  Hartlepool 
the  Dock  Company  usually  requires  about  a 
week's  notice,  and  when  that  notice  has  been 
given  it  is  very  often  difficult  to  obtain  even 
150  tons. 

2472.  In  addition  to  the  cost  and  delay,  have 
you  any  other  objection  to  sand  or  other  material 
ballast  ? — There  is  the  difficulty  in  preventing  it 
.shifting,  also  the  risk  of  choking  pipes,  inc., 
through  the  ballast  getting  into  the  bilges. 

2473.  Is  it  necssary,  in  your  opinion,  to  ballast 
steamers  crossing  the  North  Sea,  say,  to  the 
-same  extent  as  for  crossing  the  Atlantic  ? — Most 
certainly  not.  It  is  unrea.sonable  to  demand 
such  ballasting  for  ordinary  short  passages  and 
normal  conditions  as  alone  would  be  demanded 
for   the   longest   and   most   dangerous    voyages 
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under  the  worst  possible  conditions  of  season 
and  weather.  These  passages  are  short,  and 
in  case  of  need  the  vessels  can,  and  do,  take 
shelter  at  various  points  until  the  weather 
moderates,  and  aassistance,  in  case  of  accident, 
is  usually  near  at  hand. 

2474.  Do  you  think  coasting  steamers  are  less 
or  more  liable  to  accidents  on  account  of  under- 
ballasting  ? — Less,  because  they  are  mostly  iron 
steamers,  and  therefore  heavier ;  they  have 
finer  lines  and  good  speed  to  enable  them  to 
make  quick  passages.  These  coasting  steamers 
have  a  wonderful  immunity  firom  life  loss. 

2475.  Have  insurance  premiums  on  tramp 
steamers  risen  or  fallen  lately  ? — They  have 
fallen,  thus  testifying  at  least  to  the  belief  of 
underwriters  that  such  steamers  are  gradually 
becoming  safer. 

2476.  Safer  on  account  of  their  carrying  more 
ballast  ? — I  do  not  know  that— so  far  as  our 
experience  of  the  premiums  has  gone  over  the 
years  they  have  gradually  lessened 

2477.  Do  you  think  the  cases  of  damage  to 
shafts  and  propellers  are  likely  to  increase  or 
decrease  ?  —  These  accidents  are  decreasing, 
and  I  feel  sure  they  will  continue  to  do  so. 
When  steel  vessels  were  first  built,  perhaps  too 
much  allowance  was  made  for  the  new  material, 
both  in  hull  and  machinery,  but  this,  as  the 
result  of  experience  gained  over  the  years,  is 
gradually  being  remedied. 

2478.  Do  you  think  shipowners  themselves 
are  likely  in  the  future  to  provide  increased 
water  ballast  ? — Attention  having  recently  been 
drawn  to  it,  by  the  request  for  this  Inquiry  and 
serious  detention  of  steamers  in  making  their 
voyages,  shipowners,  in  building  new  steamers, 
will  doubtless  make,  and  indeed  are  making, 
provision  for  increased  water  ballast  capacity. 

2479.  How  do  you  sum  up  your  evidence  ? — I 
may  say  that  at  our  last  meeting  I  read  this 
evidence  to  the  members  present,  and  asked 
them  if  they  thought  I  was  justified  in  tendering 
this  evidence  on  their  behalf,  and  the  evidence 
offered  to  this  Committee  was  by  that  meeting 
endorsed.  The  conclusions  we  come  to  on  the  three 
questions  submitted  to  the  Committee  are  as  fol- 
lows :  (1).  That  in  view  of  the  immunity  from  life 
loss,  British  steamers  are  not  sent  to  sea  in  an 
unsea worthy  condition  by  reason  of  their  being 
insufficiently  or  improperly  ballasted.  (2).  That 
no  alteration  of  the  law  is  necessary.  (3).  That 
from  their  experience  of  the  deep  load  line,  if 
any  such  alteration  was  made  applicable  to 
foreign  vessels,  it  would  practically  oe  a  dead 
letter,  and  never,  or  hardly  ever,  be  enforced 
against  them. 

Lord  Muakerry. 

2480.  You  are  not  in  favour,  as  some  witnesses 
have  been,  of  a  light  load  line,  provided  it  is 
applied  to  foreign  vessels  ? — We  can  only  be 
guided  by  our  experience  in  the  case  of  foreign 
vessels  as  touching  the  deep  load  line,  and  we 
find  whilst  the  letter  of  the  law  is  there,  practi- 
cally it  is  neglected. 

2481.  You  have  given  some  evidence  as  to  the 
transfer  of  ships  after  the  deep  load  line  was 
settled  to  foreigners.  Do  you  believe  that  is  the 
case   in  other   ports   besides  the   one  you    are 

conversant 
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conversant   with  ? — Perhaps   not   to   the    same 
extent  as  it  is  in  our  own  port. 

2482.  Are  there  any  particular  reasons  why 
that  should  be  done  more  in  your  port  than  in 
others  ? — I  do  not  know  that  there  are.  I  trans- 
ferred one  ship  myself  to  a  foreign  flag 
in  our  own  port,  and  to  me  as  a  shipowner  it 
Wiis  exceedingly  better  to  have  at  least  one 
inland  letter  written  to  me  asking  me  if  this 
ship  was  going  to  be  transferred  to  the  foreign 
flag,  if  so  the  gentleman  who  wrote  the  letter 
wished  to  take  shares  in  the  ship  under  her  new 
ownership.  I  had  to  ^vrite  and  tell  him  she 
was  going  to  be  transferred  to  the  foreign  flag, 
and  practically  assisted  him  in  taking  shares 
in  this  ship  under  the  new  regime. 

2483.  What  flag  was  she  transferred  to  ? — The 
Norwegian.  His  statement  to  me  in  this  same 
letter  was  that  he  had  shares  in  ships  under  the 
foreign  flag,  and  shares  in  ships  under  the  British 
flag,  and  the  ships  under  the  foreign  flag  were 
able  to  do  better  than  the  ships  under  the 
liritish  flag. 

2484.  How  far  is  West  Hartlepool  from 
Sunderland  ? — About  20  miles  to  the  south. 

248.5.  Do  you  know  Captain  Pinkney  of  the  firm 
of  Pinkney  and  Company,  who  own  eight  large 
steamers  ? — Yes. 

2486.  He  stated  at  the  meeting  of  the  Sunder- 
land Shipowners'  Society  that  a  light  load  line 
was  also  a  serious  matter  and  one  which  they 
would  all  have  to  deal  with  when  buying  new 
ships ;  that  it  was  sure  to  come  and  they  would 
have  to  adopt  a  light  load  line.  Does  not  that 
seem  to  mean  that  he  and  that  society  saw  there 
was  some  reason  in  it  ? — I  think  at  least  one  or 
more  witnes.ses  while  I  have  been  in  this  room 
to-day  have  stated  that  to  these  ships,  as  I  have 
put  m  my  own  evidence,  time  is  essentially 
money.  I  do  not  suppose  these  ships  as  a  rule 
have  Dcen  built,  as  I  think  your  Lordship  men- 
tioned this  afternoon,  prior  to  1894  or  1895.  Tliat 
is  only  a  lapse  of  nine  years,  and  meanwhile 
shipowners  nave  felt,  from  a  money-making 
standpoint,  the  difficulty  of  these  ships,  and  in 
all  probability  from  that  standpoint  alone  a  pure 
matter  of  seli-interest,  theV  nave  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  ships  would  be  better  adapted 
if  they  had  more  water  ballast. 

2487.  As  to  these  ships  you  are  managing, 
have  you  put  or  are  you  putting  in  deep  tanks  ? 
—No.  The  last  witness  I  think  mentioned  that 
in  certain  trades  there  is  exceeding  dithculty  in 
that.  He  mentioned  one  ship  that  was  being 
adapted  with  deep  tanks  amidships  at  the 
present  moment.  That  may  be  a  ship  in  certain 
trades ;  it  might  be  the  coal  trade  or  grain  trade 
in  which  coal  and  grain  could  be  carried  in  those 
tanks  when  the  ship  was  loaded,  or  something  of 
that  kind,  and  they  would  be  no  detriment  to 
her.  But  in  the  ordinary  cargo  steamer  she 
has  perhaps  OT-ain  one  voyage,  then  timber,  then 
40  teet  rails,  and  j'ou  never  know  from 
one  voyage  to  the  other  what  cargo  you  may 
have  to  carry.  If  you  had  the  tank  amid- 
ships it  would  materially  interfere  with  the 
storage  of  such  cargoes  as  rail  cargoes,  or  say 
timber  cargoes,  from  the  States,  in  which  many 
steamers  are  now  employed,  and  this  naturally 
makes  an  owner   shnnk   from  doing  anvthinjj 
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which  would  hurt  the  carrying  capacity  of  his 
ship. 

2488.  Are  your  six  ships  of  the  modern  flat 
bottom  type?— Two  of  them  were  built  in  1894 
and  1895  respectively. 

2489.  They  are  probably  that  type  ?— They 
were  not.  It  began  really  after  we  built  those 
two  steamers. 

2490.  What  about  the  other  four  ? — Two  were 
built  in  1882,  one  built  m  1889,  and  the  other 
in  1895. 

2491.  In  your  evidence  you  spoke  about 
collisions,  and  you  remarked  that  the  cause  of 
the  collisions  should  in  no  way  be  attributed  to 
under  ballasting  ? — Yes. 

2492.  Is  it  not  a  very  well-known  thing 
that  a  ship  under-ballasted  so  much  as  to 
be  unmanageable  is  a  very  fruilfril  cause  of 
collisions  ? — I  have  never  heard  of  a  case.  I 
have  watched  these  life-loss  statistics  for  nearly 
30  years — certainly  20  years. 

2493.  I  am  not  speaking  of  life  lost.  Collision 
does  not  necessarily  involve  loss  of  life  ? — I  have 
never  heard  of  under-ballasting  having  con- 
tributed to  collision. 

2494.  You  mentioned  about  missing  ships. 
You  do  not  call  those  ships  which  are  stranded 
missing  ? — Certainly  not. 

2495.  There  have  been  a  good  number  of 
strandings,  even  lately.  There  was  the  "  Buck- 
inghamshire "  the  other  day  ?— My  point  there 
is  this.  We  find  that  one-fourth  to  one-half  of 
the  trade  of  cargo  steamers  admittedly  unduly 
certified  and  seaworthy  vessels  is  done  in 
ballast.  We  find  a  certain  life-loss  with 
cargo,  and  I  think  a  natural  assump- 
tion might  be,  that  we  should  expect  to 
find  a  corresponding  life-loss,  at  least,  from 
ballasted  trading  steamers,  which,  say,  would  be 
at  least  one-fourth,  instead  of  which  we  not  only 
do  not  find  one-fourth,  but  practtically  we  only 
find  one-sixteenth. 

2496.  Statistics  are  sometimes  very  misleading. 
You  are  taking  the  whole  shipping  trade  of  the 
kingdom  ? — Yes. 

2497.  In  that  you  include  such  lines  as  the 
Cunard,  and  all  these  big  liners  which  never  ga 
out  in  ballast,  and  which  always  have  cargo  both 
ways  ? — Certainly. 

2498.  Then  you  take  the  ballasted  vessels,  and 
you  lump  them  together,  and  you  draw  a  com- 
parison. I  do  not  think  that  is  the  way  to- 
obtain  a  conclusion  ? — Up  to  this  present  year, 
wh«n  the  American  coal  strike  has  given  us  the 
opportunity  of  carrying  coals  to  the  States,  prac- 
tically all  our  Atlantic  trading  was  done  by 
steamers  proceeding  outwards  in  ballast — that  is, 
all  the  cargo  steamers  trading. 

2499.  What  we  know  as  tramps,  as  Lord  Bras- 
sey  describes  them,  where  you  seek  and  find  ? — 
Yes. 

2500.  You  do  not  surely  say  they  form  the 
great  bulk,  if  you  compare  the  big  lines  and  their 
tonnage  ? — The  big  lines  are  getting  into  a  small 
compass  in  comparison  with  the  total  tonnage  of 
the  country. 

2501.  Then  you  have  to  take  sailing  ships.  I 
suppose  you  take  in  all  cross-channel  steamers, 

T  2  passenger 
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passenger  steamers  ? — They  are  a  very    small 
factor. 

2502.  ANTiat  we  understand  from  you  is  that 
you  think  there  is  no  daneer  to  life  from  vessels 
going  to  sea  insufficiently  ballasted  ? — That  is 
our  position. 

2503,  That  is,  a  ship  insufficiently  ballasted 
does  not  give  any  danger  to  life  ? — No,  we  believe 
our  ships  are  properly  ballasted,  that  is  the  posi- 
tion we  take,  and  that  the  belief  is  borne  out  by 
the  statistics  that  we  have  endeavoured  to  pre- 
sent to  your  Lordships  to-day. 

'^504.  The  other  thing  you  go  on,  I  suppose,  is 
that  English  shipo\vners  suffer  under  greater 
restrictions  than  foreigners? — As  touching  the 
deep  load  line  ? 

2505.  Restrictions  in  general  ? — Yes. 

2506.  Are  you  aware  that  a  seaman  under  the 
German  regulations  will  not  be  allowed  to  work 
more  than  ten  hours  a  day,  and  in  the  tropics 
eight  hours  ? — I  have  no  luiowledge  of  it. 

2507.  That  is  a  much  greater  restriction  than 
our  shipowners  have  ? — I  have  no  knowledge  of 
it.  I  onlv  mean  as  touching  the  disability  as  to 
the  deep  load  line. 

2508.  And  if  a  German  seaman  falls  sick,  his 
owners  are  responsible  for  his  keep  for  six 
months  ? — I  dare  say  that  may  be  so. 

2509.  In  Norwav  I  believe  there  are  no  restric- 
tions. That  woulcl  account  for  your  ship  being 
transferred  to  the  Norwegian  flag  ?— We  have 
another  reason. 

2510.  Let  us  have  it  by  all  means? — My  im- 
pressions is,  the  ships  are  bought  to  put  under 
the  foreign  flag  for  two  reasons.  I  have  stated 
it  before  in  public,  and  do  not  mind  stating  it 
again.  The  first  reason  is,  that  they  can  employ 
foreign  seamen  at  50s.  a  month  instead  of  Zl.  10s. 
or  U.  paid  by  British  steamers,  and  then  carry 
the  proportion  of  cargo  which,  under  the  Deep 
Load  Lme  Act,  we  were  not  allowed  to  carry. 

Lord  Inverclyde. 

2511.  Do  you  think  there  is  any  foundation 
for  the  evidence  we  have  had  given  here,  that 
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no  ship  ballasted  is  in  a  fit  condition  to  go  to 
sea  ? — I  am  not  aware  of  any  such  case. 

2512.  With  your  experience  of  all  the  ships 
connected  with  your  association,  I  suppose  there 
have  been  a  very  large  number  of  masters  in 
those  20S  ships  spread  over  all  those  years  ? — A 
large  number  of  masters. 

2513.  If  there  was  any  general  feeling  such  as 
we  have  heard  of,  that  masters  generally  wished 
for  the  Light  Load  Line  Bill,  do  you  think  that 
feeling  would  have  existed  without  your  knowing 
such  a  demand  ? — We  must  necessarily  have 
heard  of  it.  I  never  heard  in  our  locality  a  hint 
of  anthying  of  the  kind. 

2514.  You  never  heard  of  any  difficulty  of 
getting  masters  to  go  with  these  steamers  con- 
nected with  3'our  association  ? — I  have  never 
heard  of  it  at  all. 

2515.  Siipposing  there  had  been  some  neces- 
sity for  a  Light  Load  Line  Bill,  apart  altogether 
from  any  recommendation  made  by  this  Com- 
mittee or  anything  else,  do  you  say  it  would  be 
in  the  general  interest  of  ship  owners  themselves 
to  have  their  vessels  properly  ballasted  ? — Un- 
doubtedly. I  say  the  shipowners'  self-interest 
in  the  question  is  such,  that  no  shipowner  can 
afford,  if  he  can  anything  like  foresee  it  to 
have  his  ship  detained  on  a  voyage,  especially 
in  such  times  as  the  present,  because  it  does  not 
matter  what  his  employment  njay  be,  he  is  for- 
timate  if  he  escapes  without  losing  money,  and 
therefore  any  detention  to  him  on  the  voyage 
means  that  risk  to  him.  He  has  every  incentive 
therefore  in  ensuring  that  his  ship  goes  there  and 
back  as  quickly  and  as  safely  as  possible. 

2516.  Supposing  anything  happens  to  his  ship 
and  he  recovers  the  amount  of  the  damage  from 
the  insurance  company,  does  that  at  all  com- 
pensate him  or  make  it  worth  his  while  to  run 
the  risk  of  having  the  ship  under-ballasted  ? — 
If  a  ship  begins  to  happen  with  accidents  she  is 
no  earthly  use  as  an  investment.  The  detention 
and  such-like  loss  to  shareholders  generally  is 
such  that  the  ship's  character  is  ruined  for  life. 
That  is  my  experience,  and  that  is,  commonly 
accepted  amongst  shipowners. 


The  witness  is  directed  to  mthdraw. 


Mr.  JOHN  FENWICK  FEN  WICK  is  called  in;  and  Examined,  as  follows: 


Chairiruin. 

2517.  You  are  also  a  representative  of  ship- 
owners ? — I  am. 

2518.  Tlie  Committee  do  not  want  to  multiply 
the  same  evidence  over  and  over  again.  We 
have  had  two  witnesses— the  last  witness  and 
the  first  witness— who  at  great  length  stated 
their  views.  If  you  are  going  to  give  very  much 
the  same  evidence,  I  merely  ask  vou  if  you  agree 
with  their  evidence  ?— One" reason  for  my  comino' 
here  to-day  is  that  a  ship  I  am  connected  wit& 
has  been  mentioned*  before  your  Lordships. 

Lord  Sliand. 

2519.  That  surely  is  no  reason,  if  you  concur 
in  all  that  has  been  said  and  have  nothing  fresh 
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to  tell  us  ? — I  have  been  engaged  in  the  coasting 
trade  for  many  years,  and  it  might  be  of  interest 
to  your  Lordships.  I  am  in  your  Lordships' 
hands. 

Cluiirnian. 

2520.  We  do  not  want  to  pile  up  the  same 
evidence.     You  are  one  of  the  firm  of  Fen  wick       « 
&  Son,  in  London  ? — Yes. 

2521.  You  were  President  of  the  Chamber  of 
Shipping  in  1894  ?  --Yes. 

2522.  You  are  now  and  have  been  for  the  last 
eight  years  Vice  -  Chairman  of  the  Shipping 
Federation  ? — Yes. 

2523.  Do  you  agree  generally  with  the  view 

that 
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that  has  been  given  this  morning  by  the  rej)re- 
sentatives  of  the  shipowners  ? — I  do.  I  think 
the  so-called  tramp-steamers  run  very  safely.  I 
am  principally  engaged  in  the  coasting  trade. 

2524.  Is  there  anything  special  you  wish  to 
draw  our  attention  to  without  gomg  over  the 
whole  ground  ? — No,  I  think  not,  except  to  state 
that  my  vessels  on  the  whole  have  run  very  free 
from  accident,  considering  the  mileage  they  run. 

2525.  Then  you  have  nothing  special?  —  In 
answer  to  something  that  Lord  Muskerry  stated 


CJiairTnan — continued. 

just  now  about  the  old-fashioned  styles  of 
steamers  with  engines  aft,  I  should  like  to  say 
1  have  had  to  deal  with  16  or  17  of  those  steamers, 
and  they  are  about  the  safest  ships  to  go  to  sea 
of  any  you  could  have. 

Lord  Muskerry. 

2526.  But  they  are  most  awkward  ones  to 
meet  ? — They  run  very  safely.  I  have  had  great 
experience  with  them. 


The  witness  is  directed  to  withdraw. 


Captain  ARTHUR  CLEMENT  COOKE,  is  called  in;  and  Examined,  as  follows: 


Chairman. 

2527.  What  are  vour  qualifications  ? — I  am  I 
master  mariner  holding  an  extra  master's  certi- 
ficate of  competency  from  the  Board  of  Trade,  I 
am  at  present  the  Secretary  of  the  Mercantile 
Steam.ship  Company,  Limited,  of  which  Sir  John 
Glover,  the  Chairman  of  Lloyds'  Registry  is 
Chairman. 

2528.  What  sea  experience  have  you  had  ?— 
I  was  at  sea  from  the  year  1869  to  1899.  I 
served  my  apprenticeship  in  sailing  ships  and 
afterwards  was  in  steamships  from  1873  until  I  left 
the  sea  rising  from  junior  mate  up  to  master.  I 
was  17  years  in  active  command,  always  in  cargo 
carrying  steamships,  the  class  of  vessel  which  are 
generally  referred  to  as  tramp  steamers.  During 
that  time  I  traded  in  all  parts  of  the  world  under 
all  conditions  and  have  had  I  think  I  may  fairly 
say  a  long  and  wide  sea  experience. 

2529.  Have  you  had  any  experience  of  trading 
in  steamers  in  ballast  ?—  V^es,  both  whilst  at  sea 
and  since  I  have  left  the  sea.  I  should  say 
roughly  speaking  that  25  per  cent,  of  the 
passages  made  by  me  as  master  were  in  ballast 
and  although  I  have  made  scores  of  passages  in 
ballast  I  never  had  any  casualty  whilst  in  oallast 
nor  did  any  loss  of  life  occur  whilst  in  ballast 
nor  did  any  of  my  ships  or  crews  suffer  any 
casualties.  I  have  sailed  in  ballast  even  in  the 
worst  of  weather  up  and  along  dangerous  coasts 
and  narrow  seas  or  waters,  and  across 
the  Atlantic,  and  I  have  never  either  been 
blown  on  shore  nor  has  the  .shafting  or 
propeller  of  my  vessel  sustained  any  damage. 
My  steamers  were  ballasted  in  the  ordinary 
manner  as  customary  in  the  cargo  trade.  I  am 
told  that  it  has  been  stated  before  this  Com- 
mittee that  practically  no  cargo  canying  or 
tramp  steamer  goes  to  sea  in  a  safe  and  sea- 
worthy manner  as  regards  her  ballasting,  and 
that  .she  cannot  keep  off  the  shore  in  bad 
weather.  In  my  opinion  as  a  master  of  long 
experience  this  is  an  entirely  untrue  statement. 
I  have  myself  experienced  the  contrary,  and 
sailed  under  all  the  conditions  of  a  steamship  in 
ballast,  encountering  bad  weather  on  my  voyages, 
and  yet  have  never  experienced  anv  casualty. 

2530.  Did  you  know  of  any  otfier  ships  not 
your  own  on  the  .sea,  or  coming  into  port  when 
you  were  in  port,  or  going  into  port,  that  were 
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It  is  difficult  to  say  what  is 
They  had  the  usual  ballast  as 


under-ballasted  ? 
under-ballasting, 
in  ships  now. 

2531.  I  presume  yours  were  properly  ballasted, 
quite  sufficiently  ballasted  ? — In  my  opinion,  yes. 

2532.  We  hear  that  there  are  a  good  many 
not  sufficiently  ballasted,  and  I  want  to  know 
whether  you  were  aware  of  that,  or  had  that 
opinion  or  not  ? — The  statement  is  made  that 
they  are  under-ballasted,  but  we  have  not  been 
told  yet  what  is  a  proper  amount  of  ballast  to 
carry.  In  my  opinion  the  ballast  in  a  modern 
ship  is  sufficient. 

2533.  Have  you  known  many  ships  at  sea  in 
ballast  unmanageable — not  yours  but  others  ? — 
I  have  had  my  own  ship  unmanageable  in  that  I 
could  not  get  her  to  steer  but  there  are  other 
ways  of  managing  her  besides  steering.  If  you 
have  the  open  sea  you  can  stop  and  wait  for 
finer  weather;  if  on  a  coast  you  can  go  in 
harbour. 

2534.  Had  that  any  connection  with  the 
amount  of  ballasting  when  you  found  your  ship 
would  not  steer  ? — Sometimes  it  had. 

Lord  Shand. 

2535.  In  what — that  it  was  too  light  bal- 
lasted ?— Yes. 

Chairman. 

2536.  Have  you  anything  to  say  as  to  the 
record  of  casualties  or  loss  of  life  in  cargo 
steamships  ? — What  I  would  wish  to  say  on 
that  point  is  that  if  those  statements  made  are 
true,  how  is  it  possible  that  to  the  thousands 
of  British  steamers  which  sail  in  ballast  and 
are  navigated  in  bad  weather  up  and  down 
coasts  no  frequent  and  serious  casualties  with 
loss  of  life  occur,  which,  in  my  opinion,  must 
have  been  the  inevitable  result  if  these  state- 
ments are  correct  ?  I  have  no  hesitation  in 
saying  this,  having  regard  to  my  own  personal 
experience  as  a  master.  I  therefore  altogether 
dispute  the  statements  which  have  been  made 
which  are  entirely  contrary  to  my  own  experi- 
ence when  at  sea. 

2537.  Is  there  anything  else  you  would  wish 
to  say  as  to  alleged  under-ballasting  as  regards 
steamers  ? — Yes.  I  should  like  to  say  that  in 
my  opinion  the  question  of  safety  to  life  does 

not 
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not  arise  in  connection  with  the  matter  of 
under-ballasting,  at  any  rate,  so  far  as  steamers 
are  concerned,  because  their  weight  and  fuel 
together  with  the  ordinary  water-ballast  give 
them  sufficient  immersion.  A  modem  type 
of  cargo  .steamer  in  ballast  may  be  to  some 
extent  uncomfortable  and  difficult  to  manage  in 
a  gale  of  wind,  but  as  to  its  being  dangerous  to 
human  life,  I  say  it  is  not  correct.  If  a  steamer 
in  a  very  strong  wind  should  be  found  difficult 
to  manage,  a  prudent  master  will  take  timely 
and  proper  precautions  to  avoid  danger,  and 
most  of  tno  strandings  and  accidents  which  have 
occurred  have  been  largely  through  errors  of 
judgment  in  dealing  with  vessels.  I  should  like 
also  to  point  out  m  support  of  what  I  have 
stated  above,  that  I  have  never  known  or  heard 
in  my  time  of  a  light  cargo  steamer  being 
missing,  and  I  am  told  that  the  statistics  of 
casualties  at  sea  during  the  last  ten  years 
entirely  corrobarate  what  I  have  stated.  I  have 
been  told  that  it  has  been  stated  before  this 
Committee  that  masters  dare  not  make  any 
suggestions  to  their  owners  for  increase  of 
ballast  upon  their  steamers  or  they  would  be 
discharged,  and  further  that  they  dare  not 
appear  before  courts  of  inquiry  or  this  Commit- 
tee to  give  evidence.  In  my  opinion  both  these 
statements  are  incorrect,  and  I  do  not  believe 
that  any  actual  proof  whatever  can  be  produced 
in  support.  Speaking  of  my  own  experience, 
both  with  my  own  owners  and  other  owners,  I 
have  frequently  in  my  career  come  in  contact 
with,  I  can  honestly  say  they  have  always  shown 
the  greatest  possible  willingness  to  hear  and 
consider  any  technical  points  in  connec- 
tion with  ships  which  may  be  brought  under 
tlicir  notice  by  captains.  And  it  seems  to  me 
obvious  that  it  is  in  the  interests  of  owners  to  do 
so,  for  no  one  can  have  fuller  knowledge  and 
give  better  advice  respecting  the  navigation  of 
vessels  than  those  who  are  in  command  of  them 
and  therefore  know  their  behaviour.  And  I 
should  like  to  add  this  that,  although  as  is 
natural  in  the  course  of  my  17  years'  experience 
as  a  captain,  I  have  met  and  made  many  friends 
among  captains  and  discussed  many  subjects 
affecting  our  calling  I  have  found  it  exceptional 
for  the  question  of  under-ballasting  to  be  even 
mentioned,  certainly  not  from  the  point  of  view 
of  safety,  and  only  when  the  point  is  raised  from 
the  point  of  view  of  discomfort. 

2538.  Have  vou  anything  to  say  as  to  the 
application  of  load  line  to  foreign  vessels  ? — I 
know  from  my  personal  experience  that  the 
competition  of  foreign  shipowners  at  present  is 
extremely  keen  and  it  is  most  difficult  at  the 
present  time  to  make  British  shipping  pay  at  all 
and  certainly  it  would  be  most  unwise,  especially 
from  the  point  of  view  of  British  masters,  officers 
and  seamen  to  do  anything  to  injure  the  trade 
by  which  they  live,  and  I  feel  quite  sure  that 
tne  effects  of  an  enactment  such  as  this  would 
be  to  drive  our  ships  under  foreign  flags  or  to 
force  their  sale  to  foreigners.  This  has  happened 
in  the  past  as  the  result  of  the  deep  load  line, 
and  is  much  more  likely  in  my  opinion,  to 
happen,  if  such  an  Act  as  now  proposed  be 
passed,  seeing  that  the  conditions  of  working 
the  light  load  line  would  be  more  onerous  than 
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those  of  working  the  deep  load  line.  Of  course, 
I  need  not  say  that  in  my  opinion  any  legisla- 
tive enactment  for  a  light  load  line  should  be 
made  either  International  or  binding  upon 
foreign  ships,  but  it  is  impossible  to  do  tnat 
unless  by  International  arrangement,  because 
foreign  ships  are  not  subject  to  British  jurisdic- 
tion when  trading  abroad,  whereas,  on  tne  other " 
hand,  British  shipping  would  be  subject  to  the 
restrictions,  the  expenses  and  penalties  of  the 
Act  when  trading  in  everj'  part  of  the  world. 
Then  as  to  the  enforcement  of  the  light  load  line 
on  foreign  ships  when  in  this  country,  in  my 
opinion  the  subject  is  so  difficult  that  it 
would  be  a  dead  letter.  At  the  present  we 
have  the  right  to  detain  foreign  ships  for 
over-loading,  and  although  there  are  some 
cases  of  detention,  it  is  common  knowledge  that 
foreign  ships  do  sail  more  deeply  laden  than 
British  ships  of  the  same  type  out  of  our  ports. 
If  the  difficulties  of  taking  action  are  so  great 
in  connection  with  the  deep  load  line  as  to  make 
that  Act  almost  inoperative  as  applied  to 
foreigners,  the  difficulties  would  be  infinitely 
greater  in  enforcing  a  light  load  line  against 
foreigners,  for  reasons  which  will  be  obvious  to 
the  Committee. 

2539.  Have  you  anything  else  to  state  ? — No, 
my  Lord,  bevond  saying  that  in  my  opinion  no 
compulsory  light  load  line  can.be  devised  which 
would  be  at  once  safe  in  respect  of  all  types  of 
ships  without  doing  great  and  serious  injustice 
to  a  very  large  number  of  vessels  which  have 
been  running  perfectly  safely  for  years  on  their 

{)resent  ballast  arrangements.  Furthermore,  no 
ight  load  line  could  oe  fixed  for  steamers  which 
would  not  be  required  to  be  considered  and 
adjusted,  having  regard  to  the  circumstances  of 
each  particular  voyage.  To  take  one  example 
which  will  have  to  be  considered,  and  if  these 
circumstances  were  not  taken  into  account  the 
greatest  possible  injustice  would  be  done.      No 

Eractical  man  would  say  that  it  would  be  just  to 
ave  the  same  cornpulsory  ballasting  for 
steaming  across  the  North  Atlantic  in  winter 
time  as  for  a  voyage  from  Antwerp  to  Cardiff  in 
the  summer  time.  The  consumption  of  coal  in 
steamships  again  makes  it  necessary  that  any 
fixed  light  load  line  should  be  considerably 
immersed  at  the  commencement  of  the  voyage, 
otherwise  it  would  be  far  out  of  water  before 
the  termination  of  the  voyage,  in  which 
case,  I  presume,  the  master  would  be  re- 
sponsible and  liable  to  be  prosecuted. 
To  fix  exactly  what  allowance  of  coal  consump- 
tion should  be  made  would  be  a  matter  of 
dispute  and  difficulty  if  not  impossible  as  also 
the  fixing  of  the  approximate  length  of  the 
passage  which  has  to  be  considered.  I  feel 
certain,  as  a  practical  master  mariner,  that  there 
would  be  endless  friction,  delay  and  dispute,  and 
in  my  opinion  no  reason  whatever  has  been 
shown  for  plunging  British  Merchant  Shipping 
into  these  difficulties.  In  the  case  of  snips 
shifting  ports  either  from  the  Continent  to  tne 
L'nited  Kingdom  or  from  one  port  in  the  United 
Kingdom  to  another,  in  my  opinion  the  difficulty 
of  procuring  dry  ballast  to  augment  water  ballast 
(as  would  be  necessary,  I  am  sure  in  many 
cases)  o^ving  to   a   hard   and   fast   rule,   would 

involve 
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Captain  A.  C.  Cooke. 


[Contimied. 


Chairman — continued. 

involve  the  shipowner  in  ereat  delay  and  ex- 
pense, and  in  some  ports  tlie  ballast  is  practi- 
cally unprocurable  or  only  procurable  with  great 
delay,  and  the  same  difficulty  arises  when  the 
same  ship  has  to  discharge  her  ballast 

Lord  Muskerry. 

2540.  You  have  been  at  sea  a  long  time. 
Would  you  tell  me  now  where  you  feel  the 
safest  in  dirty  weather,  out  in  the  middle  of  the 
the  Atlantic  or  up  in  either  Channel  ? — I  would 
rather  be  in  the  Channel. 

2541.  In  dirty  weather  ? — Yes. 

2542.  In  an  unmanageable  ship  ? — She  would 
not  be  unmanageable,  because  I  should  run  for 
the  first  port  of  shelter. 

2543.  lou  cannot  always  do  that  in  dirty 
weather,  can  you  ? — I  have  succeded  in  doing  it 
on  a  good  many  occasions. 

2544.  You  think  you  would  sooner  take  your 
chances  there  than  in  tlie  Atlantic  ? — Yes,  I 
would. 

2545.  You  are  now  secretary  to  the  Mercantile 
Steamship  Company  ? — Yes. 


Lord  Muskerry — continued. 

2546.  Then  you  represent  the  shipowners  ? — 
No.     I  speak  as  a  shipmaster  at  present. 

2547.  1  do  not  thmk  the  majority  of  them 
would  take  you  as  their  representative  in  that. 
You  are  actmg  for  the  Shipowner's  Society  ? — 
Four  years'  service  ashore  will  not  alter  a  man's 
opinions  gained  in  30  years  at  sea. 

2548.  What  are  you  giving  evidence  on  behalf 
of,  this  Mercantile  Shipowners'  Association  ? — 
No,  on  my  own  behalf  as  A.  C.  Cooke. 

Lord  Inverclyde. 

2549.  In  your  experience  as  a  shipmaster  you 
do  not  think  a  statement  is  to  be  made  without 
contradiction  that  the  whole  of  the  shipmasters 
in  the  country  are  in  favour  of  the  Light  and 
Load  Line  Bill  ? — I  certainly  do  not  think  they 
are.  As  I  have  already  stated.  I  have  had  an 
opportunity  of  conversing  with  a  great  many 
masters  during  the  17  years  I  was  a  master 
myself,  and  I  can  assure  you  it  is  a  subject  that 
is  very  seldom  touched  upon,  and  if  it  were  a 
burning  question  the  shipmasters  would  talk 
a  good  deal  about  it  amongst  themselves. 


The  witness  is  directed  to  withdraw. 


Captain  ROBERT  JAMES  GILCHRIST  is  called  in;  and  Examined,  as  follows: 


Chairman. 

2550.  Ake  you  a  shipmaster  ? — Yes. 

2550*  You  have  heard  the  evidence  that  has 
been  given  by  the  last  witness  and  by  others  ? — 
Yes. 

2551.  Do  you  agree  generally  with  the 
evidence  ? — Yes. 

2552.  Have  you  anything  special  that  you 
wish  to  bring  before  the  Committee  ? — The  only 
thing  is  that  I  have  made  a  considerable  number 
of  coasting  trips  four  or  five  a  year  in  a  large 
steamer  round  the  English  coast.  I  have  never 
had  any  difficulty  with  them  in  ballast.  I  have 
also  had  twenty  or  twenty-five  trips  across  the 
Atlantic  aud  I  have  never  had  any  difficulty. 

2553.  You  always  had  sufficient  ballast  ? — She 
was  just  an  ordinary  double-bottomed  ship. 

2554.  Is  there  anything  special  you  wish  to 


Chairman — continued. 

say.  We  do  not  want  to  repeat  the  same 
evidence,  bnt  if  you  say  you  agree  that  is 
enough  ? — Of  course  I  deny  that  shipmasters 
are  at  all  restricted  as  to  the  amount  of  ballast 
they  have  to  take  on  board  their  vessels. 

2555.  You  have  not  had  any  difficulty  in  re- 
pect  of  your  owners  ? — None  whatever  have  I 
nad.  In  fact  I  have  been  told  by  my  own  em* 
ployers,  once  in  Copenhagen  when  1  had  a  can- 
celling date  very  short  in  the  British  Channel,  to 
ballast  mv  steamer.  I  did  not  do  it.  It  was  in  the 
month  of  January,  too,  and  I  came  round  and  it 
was  very  bad  weather. 

2556.  Do  you  think  the  opinion  of  masters  is 
in  favour  of  a  light  load  line  ? — I  have  never 
heard  it  discussed  with  them.  I  have  never 
heard  it,  except  through  the  Merchant  Service 
Guild. 


The  witness  is  directed  to  withdraw. 


Captain  GEORGE  WEBSTER  JINMAN  is  called  in ;  and  Examined,  as  follows : 


Chairman. 

2557.  You  are  a  ship's  captain  ? — Yes. 

2558.  Do  you  agree,  generally,  with  the  evi- 
dence of  the  last  two  witnesses  ? — Yes,  to  a  great 
extent,  I  do. 

2559.  Do  you  differ  in  some  respects.  Where 
do  you  differ  ? — There  is  one  point  in  reference 
to  the  shipmasters  not  having  permission  to  take 
ballast. 

Lord  Sfiand. 

2560.  That  is  a  question  between  each  ship- 
master and  his  owner?— I  have  taken  ballast 
myself,  on  several  occasions,  without  consulting 


Lord  Shand — continued. 

my  owners,  and  have  never  been  interfered  with 
at  all. 

ChairTuan. 

2561.  I  understood  the  other  witnesses  said 
that,  and  you  do  not  differ  from  them  ? — No,  not 
in  that  way. 

2562.  \Vith  regard  to  the  opinion  of  ship- 
masters, do  you  think  that  they  consider  that 
many  ships  go  to  sea  with  insufficient  ballast  ? — 
I  have  never  heard  it  discussed  much  before  last 
week,  when  I  came  home. 

2563.  Is  there  anything  special  beyond  that 
that  you  wish  to  say  ? — Nothing  more  than  that. 


The  witness  is  directed  to  withdraw. 
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Captain  BARTER  is  called  in  ;  and  Examined,  as  follows : 


Chairman. 

2564.  You  are  a  master  mariner,  and  your 
last  ship  was  the  "  Cornwall "  ? — Yes. 

25G5.  Have  you  heard  the  evidence  of  the 
last  witness  ? — Yes,  I  have. 

2566.  Do  you  agree  with  it  ? — Yes. 

2567.  Is  there  anything  special  you  would 
like  the  committee  to  hear  ? — I  think  there  is 
one  point  I  should  like  to  mention  as  to  the 
objections  to  making  the  light  load  line  com- 
pulsory. If  such  an  Act  was  brought  in  you 
might  say  it  would  be  almost  an  impossibility  to 
work  it. 

2568.  Is  there  anything  special  you  wish  to 
say  on  that  point  ? — I  do  not  know  whether 
there  is  anythmg  special  in  my  evidence  about 
it.  I  know  in  some  cases  it  has  been  said  about 
the  immersion  of  the  propeller,  and  I  think  if 
you  take  that  by  itself  it  is  quite  out  of  the 
question,  and  I  do  not  see  the  use  of  it  at  all. 

Lord  Shand. 

2569.  You  mean  in  reference  to  the  sub- 
merging of  the  propeller  ? — Yes.  It  might 
operate  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  ship,  because 
by  pumping  out  water  ballast  from  the  forAvard 
end,  the  after  end  would  become  more  sub- 
merged, and  yet  the  ship  on  the  whole  would  be 
less  so — her  displacement  would  be  considerably 
icss  according  to  the  amount  of  water  that  was 
pumped  out. 

Lord  Muskerry. 

2570.  If  the  ship  is  in  such  a  condition  as  jou 
describe  evidently  she  wants  more  ballast.  If 
there  is  so  little  immersion  that  vou  require  to 
do  what  you  have  said.there  is  evidently  want  of 
something  ? — If  you  take  200  or  300  tons  from 
the  forward  end  of  a  ship,  it  will  create  a  con- 
siderable difference  in  the  after  end. 

2571.  That  means  in  order  to  get  that  immer- 
sion of  the  propeller  you  have  to  put  her  in 
such  bad  trim,  which  means  she  was  in  want  of 
sufficient  ballast,  because  if  she  had  sufficient 
ballast  in  her  she  would  not  require  to  do  that  ? 
— Yes,  but  what  I  mean  is,  if  it  were  made  com- 
pulsory that  the  propeller  should  be  submerged 
to  a  certain  extent  the  propeller  could  be  sub- 
merged easily  by  lightening  the  ship  in 
reaUty. 

Chairman. 

2572.  I  see  in  your  statement  you  refer  to 
certain  harbours"  and  roadsteads,  such  as 
Freemantle  and  South  Africa  ports.  What 
do  you  wish  to  say  about  that  ?  In  your  state- 
ment you  say  a  vessel  lies  at  ancnor  several 
days  before  any  communication  can  be  esta- 
bUshed  with  the  shore  ? — If  it  were  made  com- 
pulsory for  the  light  load  line  to  be  put  on  ships 
on  arrival  at  ports  I  presume  a  ship  would  be 
liable  to  inspection  in  order  to  see  that  she  had 
really  the  calculation  properly  carried  out  and 
that  she  was  not  lighter  than  she  ought  to  be. 

2573.  During  that  time  the  crew  would  be 
discharging  the  ballast  overboard  ? — Yes. 


Cfiairman — continued. 

2574.  When  she  comes  into  port  she  might  be 
really  lighter  than  when  she  went  to  sea.  That 
is  what  you  mean? — Not  that  exactly,  but  I  mean 
sometimes  when  a  ship  arrives  at  West 
Australian  ports  or  South  African  ports 
we  get  three  or  four  days  at  the  anchorage  before 
we  nave  any  communication  with  the  shore  and 
have  no  official  off  to  see  how  the  ship  is,  and  it 
would  be  rather  risky  for  a  master  to  dischai-ge 
his  ballast  before  anybody  had  seen  the  light 
load  line. 

Lord  WolveHon. 

2576.  You  mean  either  through  stress  of  bad 
weather  or  something  of  that  kind  you  have  to 
lay  outside  ? — Yes,  sometimes  for  as  much  as 
four  or  five  days. 

Lord  Muskerry. 

2576.  There  has  been  too  big  a  swell  ? — Yes ; 
it  has  been  quite  impossible  to  get  in  communi- 
cation with  tne  shore  at  all. 

Lord  Wolve'iion. 

2577.  In  that  case  you  would,  in  ordinary 
circumstances,  throw  your  ballast  overboard  ? — • 
Yes;  you  are  practically  in* shallow  water.  In 
fact,  in  South  African  ports  the  water  is  quite 
fine  outside  except  for  a  swell,  and  yet  nothing 
can  get  across  the  bar. 

Chairman. 

2578.  You  instance  a  case  of  a  vessel  being 
ordered,  perhaps  when  she  gets  into  one  port, 
to  go  to  another  port. — Yes ;  for  instance,  on 
one  of  my  voyages  across  from  London  in  ballast 
to  the  States,  I  was  ordered  to  New  York.  After 
I  got  to  New  York  I  was  ordered  on  to  Baltimore. 
If  I  had  trimmed  the  ship  so  that  she  arrived 
at  New  York  with  the  load  line  awash  before  I 
could  proceed  to  Baltimore,  it  would  mean  I 
should  have  to  go  to  New  York  up  the  river, 
buy  ballast,  and  put  it  into  the  ship  before  she 
could  go  on  with  ner  voyage,  and  it  might  mean 
a  delay  of  five  or  six  days  if  it  happened  to  be 
on  a  Saturday. 

Lord  Muskerry. 

2579.  You  are  presuming  it  is  only  going  to 
be  one  line — a  hard-and-fast  line  on  the  same 
spot  ? — It  would  always  be  in  the  same  place  in 
the  same  ship. 

2580.  But  you  would  have  an  allowance  I 
presume.  They  could  treat  you  just  the  same  as 
m  regard  to  the  deep  load  line.  An  inch  or  two 
in  the  light  load  line  does  not  matter  so  much  as 
it  does  to  the  deep  load  line  ? — There  I  quite 
agree. 

2581.  You  might  give  a  range  of  a  foot  nearly 
on  either  side  with  safety  ? — You  mean  if  such  a 
law  was  brought  in  the  ship  would  be  allowed  a 
margin. 

2582.  Most  decidedly  I  should  think  so  ? — I 
do  not  know  how  that  may  be.  The  chances  are 
that  that  margin  would  be  gradually  taken  into 
something  else,  that  people  would  allow  your 
ship  to  go  away  to  arrive  at  that  margin. 

^      ^  ^  2583    That 
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Caotain  B.\rter. 


[Continiuicl. 


Lord  Musker-ry — continued 

2583.  That  would  be  for  the  regulators  of  the 
matter  ? — To  me  it  seems  almost  impracticable 
to  fix  such  a  line  so  that  it  may  be  worked, 
because,  if  it  is  made  law,  there  mast  be  a 
pen.ilty  for  non-compliauce  in  the  same  way  as 
there  is  with  regard  to  the  deep  load  line. 

2584.  I  presume  a  ship  sailing  from  a-  loading 
port  would  at  all  events  oe  bound  to  be  up  to  the 
centre  line  or  below  it  ? — Of  course  to  arrive  on 
the  other  side  she  nmst  submerge  it  according 
to  the  displacement  of  the  coal  sne  uses  for  the 
trip  across.  If  a  ship  is  three  or  four  days 
longer  on  the  voyage  than  anticipated,  it  will 
arrive  verv'  much  lighter. 

2585.  The  margin  would  allow  for  that.  It 
would  not  make  more  than  an  inch  difference  ? 
It  might  easily  go  lievond  the  margin.  For 
instance,  m}'  ship  Iifte(f  an  inch  a  day  with  the 
coal,  and  you  would  very  soon  get  a  good  bit 
outside  the  line  in  that  way. 

2586.  Your  ship  lifted  an  inch  a  day  ? — Yes, 
an  inch  a  day  was  practically  her  rise  for  coal. 
I  have  made  several  voyages  across  the  Atlantic 
There  is  another  point  that  has  hardly  been 
brought  forward  very  much  by  masters,  and 
that  IS  that  owners  do  ballast  their  ships  on  the 
whole  sufficiently. 

Lord  Brassey. 

2587.  You  have  instanced  New  York  in  regard 
to  difficulties  arising.  Could  there  be  any 
official  interference  with  the  discretion  of  the 
shipmaster  or  shipowner  in  dealing  with  his 
ship  at  a  foreign  port,  ? — There  is  with  regard  to 
the  deep  load  line,  and  I  presume  it  should 
apply  to  the  light  load  line  in  the  same  way, 
because  the  law  says  in  regard  to  the  deep  load 
line  that  those  who  have  power  to  detain  the 
ship,  are  an  officer  on  full  pay  in  either  service, 
any  Board  of  Trade  Officer,  or  a  Consular 
Officer.  That  means  that  the  ship  is  at  any- 
body's bid  almost  at  a  foreign  port. 

2588.  It  can  be  detained  by  a  Consular  officer 
at  Xew  York  ? — Yes,  or  any  officer  on  full  pay 
in  either  service. 

Lord  Muskerry. 

2589.  Do  you  mean  either  in  the  Army  or  the 
Navy  ? — Yes.  I  think  that  is  in  Section  692  of 
the  Act. 

Chairman. 

2590.  Do  you  know  of  a  case  where  a  ship  has 
been  detained  by  either  an  officer  of  the  Navy  or 
an  officer  of  the  Array  ? — No.  I  do  not,  but  still 
it  is  in  the  Act,  and  it  is  within  their  powers  to 

'do  it. 


Lord  Brassey. 

2591.  Can  a  Consular  officer  take  action  except 
upon  complaint  by  the  crow  ? — I  do  not  know 
wnether  he  can,  but  I  think  so.  Of  course  it  can 
be  done  by  the  crew  bringing  it  to  his  notice, 
but  I  do  not  think  that  is  necessary  in  the  case 
of  detention. 

Lord  Inverclyde. 

2592.  Have  you  come  across  many  cases  in 
your  experience  of  ships  showing  signals  "  un- 
manageable "  ? — Not  one,  at  least  I  have  come 
across  one  "  unmanageable "  in  the  North  Sea, 
but  she  had  broken  down. 


Lord  Brassey. 

2593.  Was    she    in    ballast  ?- 
loaded,  and  we  were  loaded  also. 


■No,    she    was 


Lord  Inverclyde. 

2594.  You  have  never  come  across  ships  in 
ballast  signalling  they  Avere  unmanageable  ? — 
No,  I  have  not. 

Lord  Wolverton. 

2595.  Have  you  ever  been  in  the  fruit  trade  ? 
— Not  from  Australia,  but  from  the  West  Indies 
I  have  been  in  it  a  little. 

2596.  In  an  English  ship  ?— Yes. 

2597.  Supposing  this  light  load  line  became 
the  law  of  the  land,  would  not  it  affect  very 
much  the  coasting  fruit  trade.  Take  a  case 
where  you  start  with  a  certain  amount  of  fruit 
to  go  from  one  port  to  another,  and  you  land  a 
certain  amount  of  fruit  at  one  port,  and  then 
you  might  have  to  put  in  a  certain  amount  of 
ballast  on  top  of  the  fruit  you  had  in  your  hold, 
which  would  damage  it,  would  it  not  ? — Yes. 

2598.  I  am  speaking  of  the  fruit  coasting 
trade,  which  is  a  large  one,  I  believe  ? — Yes,  but 
I  have  not  had  much  to  do  with  it.  I  was  more 
on  ships  that  were  sampling  the  different  pro- 
cesses of  bringing  bananas  home  from  the  West 
Indies  Avhen  I  was  in  the  fruit  trade,  and  I  was 
not  really  in  the  proper  coasting  fruit  trade. 

Lord  Muskerry. 

2599.  Of  course  in  that  case  proper  provision 
for  carrying  enough  water  ballast  would  make 
the  thing  very  easy.  If  there  was  sufficient  tank 
accommodation  they  would  only  pump  in  or 
pump  out  as  the  case  might  be  ? — Yes,  allowing 
that  the  water  ballast  and  the  fruit  by  itself  was 
sufficient,  that  is  to  say,  if  the  amount  of  fruit 
she  had  in  her  after  she  had  discharged  at  one 
port  was  sufficient  to  put  the  ship  down. 


The  witness  is  directed  to  withdraw. 


Captain  MONRO  REID  is  called  in  ;  and  Examined,  as  follows  : 


Chairman. 

2600.  You  are  an  extra  master  ? — Yes. 

2601.  You  retired  in  1897  ?— Yes. 

2602.  You  have  heard  the  evidence  of  the 
recent  witnesses  who  have  given  evidence  before 
the  Committee  to-day  ? — Yes. 

(0.3.) 


Chairman — continued. 

2603.  Do  you  agree  with  that  evidence  gener- 
ally ?^Yes,  generally,  but  there  are  some  points 
I  would  like  to  put  a  little  stress  upon. 

2604.  We  do  not  want  any  repetition  of  what 
has  been  said  already  ?— The  first  point  is  this  : 

U  -        It 
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Captain  M.  Reid. 


[Continued. 


Cliairman — continued. 

It  has  been  said  generally  thai  shipmasters  are 
very  much  in  favour  of  a  compulsory  light  load 
line.     That  is  not  my  experience. 

2605.  You  do  not  thmk  they  are  in  favour  of 
it  ? — No,  because  it  would  put  tnem  in  very  great 
difficulties. 

2606.  How  would  it  put  them  in  difficulties  ? 
— 1  can  give  ray  own  experience.  Suppase  a 
comjiulsory  load  line  were  enforced,  vessels  would 
have  to  be  immersed.  I  have  left  Port  Said 
same  daj  s  as  other  four  large  .steamers  all  bound 
to  Black  Sea,  the  five  having  discharged  30,000 
tons  of  coal  there.  For  theseto  be  immersed  to  a 
compulsory  load  line,  each  would  have  had  to 
take  in  from  800  to  1,200  tons  of  sand  ballast. 
I  would  not  like  to  say  how  many  days  this 
would,  take  as  it  might  run  into  weeks.  If  any 
of  these  large  steamers  had  gone  to  Tugurviag, 
where  I  have  been,  all  of  the  sand  must  have 
lightered  as  it  is  not  allowed  to  be  thrown  into 
the  sea,  a  distance  of  22  miles,  and  might  take 
up  12  or  14  days  ere  the  sand  was  all  out. 
Tnere  are  many  difficulties  masters  would  be 
put  under  if  the  compr.lsorv  load  line  were  en- 
forced. 

2607.  Were  those  ships  you  speak  of  sailing 
in  your  opinion  with  sufficient  ballast  for  safety  ? 
— Perfect  safety. 


Chnirman — continued. 

2608.  And  sufficient  for  management  ? — I 
never  had  any  difficulty. 

2609.  Is  there  any  other  point  you  would  like 
to  put  before  the  Committee  ? — Another  point  is, 
our  ships  would  be  so  very  much  handicapped  with 
that  which  our  foreign  nvaLs  would  be  altogether 
free  from,  and  I  am  very  much  of  opinion  a  great 
number  of  our  vessels  would  be  put  under  a 
foreign  flag,  and  we  should  actually  lose  the 
whole  of  the  Black  Sea  trade,  the  Danube  trade, 
and  the  Sea  of  Azoft'  trade,  because  we  could  not 
compete  under  those  circumstances. 

2610.  Do  you  agree  with  what  Mr.  Yeoman 
said  in  his  evidence  in  that  respect  ? — Yes. 
There  is  another  point  of  difficulty  which  ship- 
masters would  be  put  under.  Suppose  a  vessel 
was  leaving  a  European  port  immersed  to  her 
depth,  bound  to  America  in  ballast — say 
Galveston — she  might  be  12  days  or  24  days 
going  out,  and  during  that  time  she  would 
lighten  very  likely  18  mches  to  2  feet,  and  the 
vessel  would  arrive  there  too  light.  Who  is 
going  to  be  fined  then  ?  It  will  come  back  on 
the  shipmaster. 

Lord  Mriskerry. 

2611.  Did  not  you  command  the  "Florence 
Pile  "  once  ? — No,  that  is  another  Captain  Reid. 


The  witness  is  directed  to  withdraw. 


Ordered, — That  this  Committee  be  adjourned  to  Thureday  next.  Twelve  o'clock. 
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Die  Jovis,  26^  Martii  1903. 


LORDS   PRESENT 


Earl  Spencer. 

Lord  MUSKERRY. 
Lord  WOLVERTON. 


Lord  Brassey. 
Lord  Shand. 
Lord  Inverclyde. 


The  Earl  SPENCER  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  ALFRED  STEPHEN  COLLARD  is  called  in ;  and  Examined,  as  follows : 


ChairTnan. 

2612.  Will  you  say  what  you  are  ? — I  am  a 
partner  in  the  firm  of  R.  P.  Houston  and  Com- 
pany,  Liverpool,  Managers   of  the  British  and 

'South  American  Steam  Navigation  Company. 

2613.  You  wish  to  make  some  observations 
with  regard  to  the  evidence  we  have  had  with 
regard  to  the  "  Heraclides  "  ? — Yes. 

2614.  Will  you  state  what  you  wish  to  say  ? — 
We  are  Managers  of  the  British  and  South 
American  Steam  Navigation  Company,  Limited, 
which  company  owns  a  fleet  of  22  steamers 
which  run  on  regular 
Plate  and  South  Africa, 
is  the  ss.  "  Heraclides." 
1886  at  Sunderland, 
steamer, 
register. 


sailings    to    the   River 

One  vessel  of  the  fleet 

This  vessel  was  built  in 

She   is  an    iron    screw 

2,947    tons  gross  and  1,897   tons   net 

She  possesses  four  ballast  tanks  carry- 


is 


mg  altogether  586  tons  of  water,  and  she  .^ 
insulated  for  the  carriage  of  frozen  meat  in  the 
after  hold.  The  insulation  itself  weighs  some 
250  tons. 

2615.  I  do  not  know  whether  we  are  going  to 
re-try  the  case.  Perhaps  we  had  better  hear  you, 
but  you  objected  to  something  that  was  said 
here,  and  you  wanted  on  the  part  of  the  owners 
to  state  your  case  ? — That  is  contained  in  this 
statement. 

2616.  We  cannot  try  the  whole  case  again  ? — 
May  I  read  from  my  statement  what  happened 
to  this  steamer  after  leaving  Liverpool  ? 

Lord  Shaiid. 

2617.  No ;  just  state  in  a  few  words  what  you 
want   to   say  that  was  wrongly   stated   in    the 

-evidence  before  ? — Yes.  I  have  read  the  evi- 
dence of  Captain  Loutit  given  before  the  Board 

-of  Trade  Inquiry.  I  take  exception  to  the  lan- 
guage used  by  niin,  which  is  wholly  unjustified 
and    not    in    accordance   with   the  fact.      His 

•insinuations  against  the  owners  being  what  he 
terms  "  shifty  "  are  simply  untrue,  and  I  desire 

-to  correct  the  wrong  impression  which  must 
have  been  given  to  this  tribunal  by  liim. 

1:018.  VViU  you  in  a  few  words  just  say  to  us 
what  you  wish  to  add  to  that  ?     Yon  have  given 

-a  contradiction  to  that  evidence  ? — Yes. 
(0.3.) 


Chairman. 

2619.  Captain  Loutit's  statement  was,  "  I  was 
lately  on  an  inquiry  in  Liverpool  on  the  '  Hera- 
clides,' where  undoubedly  it  was  a  case  of  her 
being  sent  to  sea  insufficiently  ballasted,  as  we 
gave  in  our  finding.     But  there  again  the  diffi- 
culty was  to  fix  the  blame  between  the  master 
and  the  owners.     The  master  was  very  careful 
in  his  evidence  that  he  gave ;  he  did  not  like  to 
say  anything ;  and  the  owners  were  very  shifty ; 
in  fact,  we  could  not  get  the  blame  home  to 
anybody.     We  could  not  really  state  in  black 
and  white  that  the  owner  was  right  or  wrong 
What  we  did  sav  was  that  the  captain  could 
not  be  blamed,   tnat   came    out    very   clearly." 
You    object    to    the    word   "  shifty '    there  ? — 
Yes,  I  object  to  it  as  it  appears,  for  this  reason. 
The  owners  were  never  called  to  give  evidence. 
At  the  Board  of  Trade  Inquiry  we  offered  our- 
selves to   the  Board   of  Trade  solicitors.     The 
Board   of  Trade  solicitors  interviewed   all   the 
members  of  the  crew,  picking  out  those   they 
wished  to  give  evidence.     I  went  to  the  court 
myself,  and  offered  myself  to  give  evidence,  and 
they   .said   they  did  not  require   my   evidence. 
Therefore,  I  think,  to  call  the  owners  "  shifty," 
without  having  heard  us  in  any  way,  is  not  quite 
fair  to  us.     May  I  read  what  I  have  here.     After 
the    stranding    of    the     vessel     on      Taylor's 
Bank,  we  proffered  to  the  Board  of  Trade  every 
assistance  m  the  investigation  which  took  place. 
I  was  present  in  court  to  answer  any  questions 
which  might  be  put  to  me,  either  by  the  Judge 
or  the  Assessors,  although  I  had  an  intimation 
from  the  solicitors  to  the  Board  of  Trade  that  no 
complaint  of  any  description  was  made  against 
the  owners.     The  master,  in  his  evidence,  was 
asked  the  question  whether  he  had  at  his  com- 
mand further  ballast  had  he  desired  to  place 
it  on  board,  and  he  directly  answered  the  ques- 
tion  that,  ic  his  opinion,  the  vessel  was  suf- 
ficiently ballasted,  and  had  he  required  more, 
it  was  at  hand  for  him  to  use.     1  may  state, 
fiirtlicr,    we     had     two     li<jhters    of    coal     in 
the   (lock,   240  tons  of  coal  which  could  have 
been  put  on    board    the   vessel   if   the   deputy 
overlooker   or  the  captain  desired   or   thought 
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Mr.  COLLABD. 


ICovtimvod. 


CiMirvian — continued. 


It 


necessary.  Still,  further  there  has  been 
souic  evidence  put  before  you  with  regard 
to  the  ballasting  and  trim  generally,  and  I 
should  like  to  read  my  statement  about  that: 
I  have  read  the  evidence  of  Mr.  A.  E.  Seaton, 
at  one  time  manager  of  Earl's  Shipbuilding  Yard 
at  Hull,  called  on  behalf  of  the  promoters  of  this 
Bill,  and  I  should  like  to  pomt  out  that  his 
opinion  of  a  well-ballasted  vessel  was  to  have 
80  per  cent,  of  the  propeller  submerged  aft  and 
40  per  cent,  of  the  mean  loaded  draft  forward. 


Chairman — continuetl. 

1  wish  to  state  clearly  to  the  Committee  that  the 
trim  of  the  "  Heraclides  "  when  she  sailed  from 
Liverpool  was  superior  to  this  general  rule  sug- 
gested by  Mr.  Seaton  as  she  had  42  per  cent,  of 
her  mean  loaded  draft  forward  and  about  90  per 
cent,  of  the  propeller  aft  was  submerged.   • 

2620.  We  were  an.\ious  to  give  you  an  oppor- 
tunity of  contradicting  this  ? — I  am  obliged  to 
your  Lordships.  You  mil  not  require  the  over- 
looker ;  I  have  brought  him  here  in  case  yoa 
wish  to  ask  him  anything. 


The  witness  is  directed  to  withdraw. 


Mr.  ROBERT  RICHARDSON  DOUGLAS,  is  (ialled  in  ;  and  Examined,  as  follows  : 


Cluiirman. 

2621.  You  have  come  to  give  evidence  with 
regard  to  some  witness  who  was  before  us  .some 
few  days  ago  ? — Precisely. 

2622.  Will  you  just  state  what  you  are  ? — 
I  am  and  have"^  been  for  the  past  25  years  the" 
Manager  of  Mutual  Insurance  Associations. 
At  the  present  time  I  am  Manager  of  the  United 
Kingdom  Marine  Mutual  Insurance  Association, 
which  has  considerably  over  1,000,000?.  insured 
upon  sailing  vessels.  I  am  also  Manager  of  the 
Shipowners'  L^nderwriting  Association,  Limited 
with  450,000i.  insured  chiefly  upon  sailing  ves- 
sels. I  am  also  Manager  of  the  International 
Mutual  Underwriting  Association,  Limited,  which 
has  about  350,000?.  insured  upon  the  hulls  of 
sailing  vessels.  These  three  associations,  there- 
fore, insure  together  a  sum  of  close  upon 
2,000,000?.  stealing  on  the  hulls  of  sailing  vessels. 
I  am  also  Manager  of  the  War  Risks  Association, 
Limited,  which  has  about  4,000000?.  entered  or 
in.sured  on  sailing  vessels,  also  of  the  United 
Kingdom  Small  Damage  Indemnity  Association, 
Limited,  which  has  3,850,000?.  entered  for  in- 
demnity ;  also  of  the  Rvmning  Do^vn  Indemnitv 
Association,  Limited,  which  has  over  l,000,000l 
insured  against  the  running  doAvn  or  collision 
risk.  I  was  also  until  recently  a  Director  of  the 
Empress  Assurance  Corporation,  Limited.  I  have, 
therefore,  a  good  knowledge  of  Underwriting, 
and  especially  of  the  insurance  of  hulls — that  is, 
hulls  of  ships — and  in  my  capacity  as  manager 
of  these  associations,  I  have  been  brought  much 
in  contact  with  the  sailing  shipowners  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  there  being  msured  in  my 
office  in  one  or  other  of  the  associations  con- 
siderable lines  on  something  like  two-thirds  of 
the  entire  sailing  tonnage  of  the  United  King- 
dom over  500  ton's  register.  We  do  not  insure 
small  or  coasting  vessels.  I  have  offered  myself 
to  give  evidence  before  this  Committee  at  the 
request  of  the  Directorate  of  the  United  Kingdom 
Marine  Mutual  Insurance  Association,  Limited, 
and  other  associations  under  my  management, 
and  that  request  was  made  to  me  because  of 
the  evidence  given  before  this  Committee  on  the 
16th  insUnt  by  Mr.  W.  A.  Williams.  Mr. 
Williams  stated  that,  or  to  the  effect  that  a  ship- 
owner was  indifferent  as  to  the  loss  of  his  vessel 
because  he  is  covered  by  insurance,  and  also  that 
a  publication  which  I  was  mainly  instrumental 
in  preparing  and  circulating  entitled  "  Recom- 


Chairinan — contin  ued . 

mendations  to  Shipmasters  "  is  not  acted  upon- 
by  shipmasters,  and  its  provisions  not  regarded 
with  favour  by  shipowners,  because  their  desire 
for  economy  is  greater  tha;n  their  desire  for  the 
safety  of  their  vessels.  My  directors  and  I  think 
it  very  inadvisable  that  this  Committee  should 
be  under  any  misapprehension  in  regard  to  these 
subjects,  and  I  am  deputed  to  lay  certain  facts 
before  you  which  go  to  disprove  these  asser- 
tions. 

Lord  Shand 

2623.  What  was  the  first  of  the  assertions  ? — 
That  shipowners  are  indifferent  to  the  loss  of 
their  vessels  because  they  are  covered  by  in- 
surance. 

2624.  Did  Mr.  Williams  say  that  ?  — Un- 
doubtedly. I  have  brought  a  few  copies  of  these 
books  of  recommendations  to  shipowners,  and 
I  should  be  very  glad  if  you  would  accept  of 
them  {handing  copies  to  their  Lordshipti). 

Chai/rmun. 

2625.  Can  you  refer  to  that  question  and 
answer  ? — It  is  in  the  concluding  part  of  Mr. 
Williams'  evidence ;  on  the  last  page  of  the 
evidence,  I  think.  He  says  if  these  recom- 
mendations were  carried  out  there  would  be  no 
necessity  for  a  load  line,  but  they  are  not  carried 
out. 

Lord  Muskerry. 

2626.  He  does  not  say  the  shipownei-s  are 
indifferent  ?—Fn  another  part  of  his  evidence  I 
think  he  did. 

Lord  Shand. 

2627.  I  should  like  to  see  it.  I  do  not  re- 
member it  ? — He  said  a  shipmaster  is  inclined 
to  run  the  risk  for  the  sake  of  ingratiating  him- 
self with  his  o^vners,  thus  practically  mating  a 
statement  to  that  effect. 

2628.  But  it  is  not  quite  so  strong  as  you  put 
it.  That  refers  to  the  captains  ? — He  stated 
that,  or  to  the  effect  that  a  shipowner  was  indif- 
ferent to  the  loss  of  his  vessel  because  he  is 
covered  by  insurance. 

2629.  1  do  not  see  anything  of  that  kind 
stated  there  ? — I  think  it  is  to  that  effect. 

ChairTnan. 

2630.  There  is  another  question  which  leather 
implies  the  same  thing  (Question  2133).     "  Why 

do 
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Mr.  DouGLA.s. 


[Continued. 


Chairman — continued. 

do  you  think  they  "  (that  is  the  rule)  "  are  not 
confoiined  to?  (A.)  Because  the  desire  for 
economy  is  greater  than  the  desire  for  safety  "  ? 
— Question  2135  also :  "  Why  do  they  not  en- 
courage their  masters  to  do  it  then?  (A.) 
Because  of  the  expense,  I  think,  of  the  extra 
baJlast.  Then  you  see  the  risk  of  loss  is  not  a 
severe  risk  to  the  owner  because  he  is  covered  by 
insui^ance."  I  think  I  draw  a  fair  deduction 
from  ilr.  Williams'  evidence. 

2631.  Tou  take  exception  to  this  statement  at 
all  events  ? — Yes,  I  do,  shipowners  at  the  present 
day  insure*  very  largely  indeed  !by  means  oi 
ilutual  Undei-writing  Associations.  These  asso- 
ciations are  conducted  on  the  principle  of  the 
shipowners  paying  themselves  for  the  losses  of 
vessels,  that  is  to  say,  the  amount  insured  upon 
each  vessel  lost  is  made  up  by  ooutributione 
fi-om  the  whole  of  the  members  insured  in  the 
association.  These  associations  are  managed  by 
managers  iinder  the  supervision  of  a  Committee 
or  Directorate  of  shipowners.  Obviously  then, 
under  such  circumstances,  it  is  to  the  interest  of 
the  shipowners  that  vessels  should  not  be  lost 
because  the  fewer  losses  there  are,  the  cheaper 
the  cost  of  insurance.  Again,  I  have  always 
found  shipowners  most  anxious  to  co-operate 
with  me  in  any  efforts  I  have  made  for  prevent- 
ing where  possible  loss  of  life,  and  property  at 
sea.  As  soon  as  it  was  known  that  we  were 
specially  interesting  ourselves  in  the  question  of 
ballasting  we  received  quite  a  number  of  in- 
quiries from  owners  who  had  vessels  about  to 
undertake  a  ballasit  passage,  stating  what  inJ 
structions  they  proposed  to  give  their  ship- 
masters and  asking  if  we  had  anything  further 
to  suggest. 

Lord  Muskerry. 

2632.  When  was  this?— In  1900  and  1901.  It 
is  not  to  the  interest  of  the  managing  owner  at 
all  events  to  lose  his  ship,  because  if  he  loses 
his  ship  he  loses  a  share  of  his  business.  If  a 
managing  owner  with  two  vessels  makes  a  cer- 
tain income  he  would  double  his  income  by 
having  four  vessels  to  manage,  and  the  loss  of 
one  vessel  out  of  four  would  mean  an  immediate 
Joss  of  one-fourth  of  his  profits.  It  is  quite  true 
that  managing  owners  frequently  replace  a  vessel 
lost,  but  it  is  a  rare  occurrence  if  the  whole  of 
the  co-owners  agree  to  reinvest  in  shipping,  and 
the  loss  of  a  vessel  or  vessels  consequently  entails 
much  anxiety  and  not  infrequently  causes  the 
ruin  of  a  promising  business.  I  have  known  a 
number  of  cases  where  the  loss  of  vessels  has 
proved  the  ruin  of  a  business  because  of  investors 
taking  out  their  money.  If  an  owner  is  wealthy 
enough  to  own  the  whole  or  a  large  part  of  the 
vessel  or  vessels  he  manages,  he  will  generally  be 
found  trying  to  secure  to  himself  a  greater  or 
lesser  share  of  underwriters'  profits  as  he  can 
afford  to  risk  something.  It  is  not  such  owners 
as  these  against  whom  the  unfair  charges  are 
made.  The  losses  of  vessels  on  ballast  passages 
occurred  at  a  time  of  specially  remunerative 
fi  eights,  and  furthermore  as  a  consequence  of 
the  advance  in  the  price  of  shipping  most,  if  not 
all,  of  the  vessels  so  lost  were  insured  for  less 
than  their  selling  value.  As  far  as  the  question 
before  this  Committee  is  concerned,  I  submit 
there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  shipowners  were  in 
any  way  profiting  by  these  losses,  or  other  than 


Lord  Musherry — continued, 
desirous  to  prevent  them  by  all  means  in  their 
power.  As  a  further  proof  of  the  hona  fides  of 
shipowjiers  in  this  matter,  I  would  refer  to  the 
preparation  of  the  publication  "  Reconunenda- 
tions  to  Shipmasters."  In  the  month  of  February 
1899,  a  Conference  of  the  Directors  and  Managers 
of  thei  Mutual  Insurance  Assodiatipns-^  of  thie 
United  Kingdom  was  held  in  Liverpool  at  the 
Exchange  Station  Hotel  at  which  a  committee 
of  experts  was  appointed  to  deal  with  the  ques- 
tion of  preventible  loss  of  which  I,  together  with 
Mr.  F.  .J.  iliners  were  appointed  joint  secre- 
taries. That  committee  and  the  secretaries  drew 
up  the  publication  "  Recommendations  to  Ship- 
mastetrs,"  which  was  publishefl  in  July  1899, 
and  in  December  1899  the  Committee  took  up 
specially,  at  the  request  of  the  conference  before 
named,  the  question  of  ballasting  and  ore  cargoes, 
the  result  being  that  in  August  1901  an  Addenda 
to  "  Recommendations  to  Shipmasters  "  was  pub- 
lished, dealing  in  a  very  special  and  detailed 
manner  with  these  two  questions. 

Chairman. 

2633.  Did  the  shipowners  generally  receive 
these  "Recommendations"  favourably? — Un- 
doubtedly. In  some  cases  as  soon  as  the 
"  Recommendations  "  were  in  owners'  hands  they 
went  so  far  as  to  cable  to  their  masters  instruc- 
tions to  ballast  in  accordance  with  these  "  Re- 
commendationsf"  and  they  co-operated  with  us 
most  earnestly  in  seeing  that  each  of  their 
masters  were  supplied  with  a  copy,  not  only  of 
the  "  Recommendations,"  but  also  of  the 
Addenda  thereto.  It  was  also  decided  that  copies 
should  be  supplied  for  use  in  the  shipowner's 
offices,  a  number  of  requests  for  copies  having 
been  received.  Up  to  date  we  have  sent  out  over 
650  copies  of  the  publication  to  shipmasters  and 
ovev  150  to  shipowners. 

2634.  Do  you  think  these  recommendations 
have  been  carried  out? — We  have  every  reason 
to  believe  that  they  are  being  carried  out.  We 
are  continually  almost  weekly  receiving  requests 
from  owners  stating  that  they  have  changed  the 
master  in  a  certain  vessel  and  asking  us  to  for- 
ward a  copy  to  the  new  master.  Although  a 
special  request  is  made  that  the  publication 
should  be  left  on  board  the  ship  we  find  as  a 
matter  of  fact  that  shipmasters  when  changing^ 
froim  one  vessel  to  another  frequently  take  the 
publication  with  them,  which  proves  that  they 
attach  some  value  to  the  publication.  Our  chief 
surveyor,  who  is  my  brother,  confirms  this.  He 
is  constantly  visiting  the  vessels  insured  in  the 
associations  under  my  management,  and  he 
informs  me  that  the  publication  is  referred  to 
by  shipmasters  as  most  useful  to  them  and  one 
to  which  they  constantly  refer.  We  have  had 
applications  for  copies  from  Germany,  Norway, 
and  Canada,  and  we  have  supplied  copies  to 
owners  not  insured  in  these  associations ;  there 
exists  a  French  translation. 

2635.  Have  you  anything  further  to  say  about 
this? — About  the  ballasting  question  I  may 
say,  in  the  first  place,  what  you  have  probably 
heard  from  other  experts,  that  it  is  well  known 
to  be  poor  economy  to  under-ballast  a  ship, 
particularly  a  sailing  vessel,  because  she  makes 
much  better  time  if  properly  ballasted,  and  the 
saving  so    effected    would,    generally   speaking, 
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more  than  compensate  for  the  extra  outlay  on 
the  additional  ballast.  In  my  opinion,  sailing 
ships  passed  through  an  exceptional  state  of 
things  in  the  years  1899  and  1900,  probably 
owing  to  the  larger  size  and  fuller  models  to 
which  sailing  ves.sels  had  shortly  previous  thereto 
been  built.  It  may  have  been  that  a  certain 
amount  of  experimenting  as  to  ballasting  had 
been  going  on  among  shipmasters.  We  also 
received  indirect  information  as  to  improper 
practices  prevailing  at  certain  ports,  particularly 
with  regard  to  quantities  shipped  and  charged 
for.  In  any  case,  however,  these  special  circum- 
stances have  evidently  ceased  to  exist.  The 
Addenda  before  referred  to,  dealing  specially 
with  ballasting,  was  issued  in  August  1901. 
Now,  although  in  the  two-and-a-half  years  com- 
mencing 1899,  and  terminating  middle  of  1901, 
we  had,  in  the  Mutual  Kingdom  Marine  Mutual 
Insurance  Association,  lost  not  less  than  13 
vessels  in  ballast,  excluding  stnandings,  since  the 
issue  of  the  Addenda,  we  have  not  had  any  loss 
of  a,  ship  in  ballast,  or  any  "  missing  "  vessel  on 
a  balla»t  passage. 

Lord  Musherry. 

2636.  Then  none  of  the  15  vessels  lost  in  the 
last  three  years  were  insured  with  you? — There 
have  been  no  losses.  I  think  you  will  find,  from 
the  evidence,  they  are  losses  of  small  coasting 
vessels  that  we  do  not  insure. 

Lord  Shand. 

2637.  Ton  were  asked  if  any  of  these  vessels, 
in  the  last  three  years,  had  been  insured  with 
you? — Three  or  four  were  insured  with  us,  but 
that  is  more  than  two  years  ago.  Prior  to  1899 
we  regarded  a  ballast  passage  as  an  ordinary 
favourable  risk,  and  as  since  the  first  quarter  of 
1901,  now  over  two  years  ago,  we  have  had  no 
loss,  we  consider  that  the  prevalence  of  disaster 
has,  so  to  speak,  effected  its  cure  by  directing 
attention  to  the  necessity  for  precaution. 

Chairman. 

2638.  I  do  not  know  that  it  is  necessary  to  go 
though  all  this.  Your  opinion  is  that  a  light 
load  line  for  sailing  vessels  is  unnecessary? — 
That  is  my  opinion,  and  I  am  sure  it  would  be 
im])088ible  to  fix  a  light  load  line  for  sailing 
vessels  which  would  not  prove  in  the  result 
either  a  danger  from  an  underwriting  point  of 
view  from  being  fixed  too  high  or  too  low,  or,  on 
the  other  hand,  an  imnecessary  expense  to 
sailing  shipowners  from  being  fixed  too  high  in 
all  cases.  In  fixing  such  a  light  load  line  regard 
would  have  to  be  j>aid  to  the  question  of  shift- 
ing in  tidal  rivers,  say  Birkenhead  to  Liverpool, 
short  tows  such  as  from  Bristol  to  Cardiff  or 
Dublin  to  Liverpool ;  long  tows,  say  from  Leith 
to  the  Bristol  Channel  or  the  Continent  to 
Liverpool,  and  also  to  the  case  of  vessels  sailing 
and  not  towing.  There  is  also  the  difference 
between  summer  and  winter  season.  It  would 
be  a  ereat  hardship  to  insist  that  vessels  should 
be  fullv  ballasted  under  all  circumstances.  There 
is,  furthei-more,  the  veiy  serious  question  as  to 
whether,  after  all,  it  has  not  been  rather  the 
want   of    precautions    to   prevent     the     ballast 


Chairman — continued, 
shifting  than  the  lack  of  quantity  which  has 
been  responsible  for  the  losses  of  vessels  in 
ballast.  It  is  interesting  in  this  connection  to 
note  that  certain  descriptions  of  ballast,  as  taken 
in  at  certain  ports  are  regarded  as  requiring 
special  precaution  in  loading.  Notably,  for  in- 
stance, shingle  from  the  beach  at  Callao,  wet 
mud  from  the  river  bank  at  Shanghai — some  of 
it  is  stacked,  but  I  speak  of  the  wet  mud — all 
kinds  of  sand  and  shifty  rubble  ballast.  Vessels 
fully  laden  are  lost  because  of  cargo  shitting. 
It  would,  therefore,  in  my  opinion,  be  more  to 
the  point,  if  any  interference  be  thought 
necessary,  to  enact  that  all  vessels  in  bal- 
last shall  have  their  ballast  properly  distributed 
and  secured.  If  this  be  not  practicable,  tie 
probable  effect  of  interference  in  any  other  way 
would  be  the  reverse  of  good,  for  masters  would 
naturally  say  that  they  had  complied  with  the 
Act  when  they  had  immersed  their  vessels  as 
directed,  and  the  securing  of  the  ballast  would 
he  relegated  to  a  secondary  place ;  the  result,  I 
fear,  would  be  disastrous. 

2639.  Tou  think  there  would  be  no  ditticulty 
in  carrying  out  regulations  as  to  the  shifting  of 
ballast  and  so  on  ? — ^I  say  it  will  be  very  difficult 
unless  you  have  an  efficient  staff  of  surveyors  at 
all  ports  of  the  world.  As  to  our  losses  of 
ballasted  ships  I  may  state  that  with  one  excep- 
tion the  whole  13  that  were  lost  were  vessels 
ballasted  in  other  than  European  ports  far  away 
from  their  owners'  control. 

Lord  Musherry. 

2640.  All  sailing  ships? — All  sailing  ships.  I 
speak  of  sailing  .ships  only. 

Lord  Shand. 

2641.  Did  you  attribute  the  whole  of  these 
losses  to  bad  ballasting,  or  were  there  other  con- 
tributory causes? — That  we  could  never  say; 
they  were  never  heard  of.  We  knew  they  ran 
the  ordinary  maritime  risk. 

2642.  Therefore  you  cannot  tell  whether  the 
loss  was  the  result  of  under-ballasting? — Xo,  we 
cannot  tell.  I  give  the  whole  of  the  vessels 
which  were  lost  in  ballast  during  those  years, 
and  show  you  we  are  having  no  losses  now. 

Chairman. 

2643.  Tou  are  speaking  only  of  sailing 
vessels? — Only  of  sailing  vessels. 

2644.  But  in  your  large  experience  you  have 
to  insure  a  great  many  steamships  too  ? — I  have. 
But  I  detached  ray  steamship  from  my  sailing 
vship  business  some  years  ago,  and  handed  the 
steamship  business  over  to  my  late  partner,  Mr. 
Bannatyne,  of  London. 

2645.  Your  evidence  now  is  entirely  as  to 
sailing  ships  ? — ^Yes,  I  do  not  speak  of  steamers 
at  all. 

Lord  Shand. 

2646.  Is  somebody  from  your  office  coming  to 
give  evidence  about  the  steamers? — No.  In 
dissolving  partnership  I  took  the  sailing  vessels. 

2647.  You 
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Lord  Muskerry. 

2647.  You  do  not  in  any  way  represent  the 
Liverpool  Underwriters'  Association?' — i\o.  i 
represent  the  Liverpool  Shipowners'  and  Under- 
writing Associations.  I  am  not  a  member  of  the 
Liverpool  Underwriters'  Association. 

264S.  I  had  an  idea  you  were  coming  up  from 
Liverpool  to  represent  them  f — No,  1  come  as  an 
underwriter  myself  to  reply  to  statments  made 
by  Mr.  W.  A.  Williams  on  behalf  of  the  under- 
writers of  Liverpool,  which  the  vmderwriters 
have  disclaimed. 

2649.  Xot  the  Underwriters'  Association  h — 
I  understand  so.  I  think  that  will  be  coming 
beore  you  if  you  have  not  already  had  it. 

2650.  We  gather  from  you  that  you  think  it 
would  be  a  very  good  thing  if  regulations  were 
broght  out  for  the  proper  securing  of  ballast?' — 
L'  ndoubtedly. 

2651.  That  is  a  necessaiy  thing? — The  secur- 
ing of  ballast,  undoubtedly.  We  say  that 
if  these  recommendations  of  ours  were  carried 
out  in  every  case  there  would  be  no  neces- 
sity for  any  interference  whatever,  but  we  say,  of 
course,  that  manj-  things  are  very  necessary  and 
verj'  desirable.  It  would  be  desirable,  for  in- 
stance, to  build  a  house  of  fireproof  material,  but 
the  question  is  whether  it  is  worth  the  cost  and 
worth  the  trouble,  and  what  we  object  to  with 
regard  to  regulations  for  sailing  vessels  is  that 
these  regulations  would  be  entrusted  to  men  in 
all  parts  of  the  world,  who  are  very  much  under- 
paid, as  surveyors  are,  aa  a  rule,  as  a  class.  These 
men  would  be  able  to  exact  conditions  and  terms, 
it  so  disposed,  which  would  place  a  very  heavy 
tax  upon  our  shipping.  It  is  a  very  dangerous 
thing  tf>  give  too  much  power  to  surveyors  far 
away  from  the  centre. 

2652.  Then  you  .would  prevent  them  inter- 
fering and  let  the  risk  run  'f — We  say  the  risk 
has  disappeared  practically.  It  is  so  small  as 
not  to  call  for  interference  now-a-days,  and 
before  1899  it  was  small.  We  only  had  two 
and  a-half  years  of  bad  ballasting  time,  and  it 
appears  to  have  worked  its  own  cure. 

2653.  There  seem  to  have  been  losses  avS  late 
as  February  190-3  ? — Very  probably,  but  you  can- 
not legislate  for  a  single  loss. 

2654.  But  there  have  been  many  others? — 
We  have  500  odd  vessels  on  our  books  in  the 
United  Kingdom  Association,  and  we  have  not 
bad  a  loss  there  for  two  and  a-half  years,  which 
is  a  very  startling  fact. 

2655.  I  believe  the  sailing  ships  are  gradually 
disap]>earing? — They  are  not  being  built  as  fast 
as  steamers,  but  they  are  being  built  again. 

2656.  But  the  proportion  of  sailing  ships  is 
gradually  getting  smaller? — Undoubtedly. 
Steam  tonnage  is  the  favourite  tonnage  at  the 
present  day. 


.  Lord  Brassey. 

2657.  May  I  take  it  from  you  that  these  ex- 
tremely admirable  regulations  which  are  care- 
fully thought  out,  are  followed  generally  by  the 
shipmasters  y — I  have  no  doubt  whatever  thai; 
they  are.  My  brother  tells  me,  and  he  is  in- 
structed to  question  the  shipmasters  on  the  sub- 
ject, that  they  invariably  say  they  refer  to  the 
book  continually,  and  find  it  of  much  use. 

2658.  The  publication  of  it  has  done  good? — 
I  believe  it  has  done  a  great  deal  of  good. 

Lord  Inverclyde. 

2659.  With  all  your  experience,  have  you  the 
least  idea  that  there  is  a  burning  desire  on  the 
part  of  the  shipmasters  for  a  light  load  line? — 
JN^ot  at  all.  I  have  not  heard  them  express  any 
such  opinion. 

Lord  Shand. 

2660.  Can  you  give  us  any  proportion  of  the 
risks  that  all  these  bodies  that  you  represent 
undertake? — We  can  insure  about  9,000/.  to 
10,000/.  per  bottom  in  our  office. 

2661.  What  proportion  of  gross  insurances 
that  are  going  on  in  the  world  do  you  take? — 
We  are  running  2,000,000/.  on  sailing  ships, 
which  I  should  think  would  be  about  one-fourth 
of  the  value  of  the  sailing  tonnage  of  the  United 
Kingdom. 

2662.  So  you  speak  for  one-fourth? — ^Yes. 
We  do  by  far  the  largest  business  in  sailing 
vessels  of  any  firm  or  company  even. 

2663.  You  insure  about  one-fourth  of  the  in- 
surances in  Great  Britain  ? — I  think  so. 

2664.  You  said  j-ou  spoke  only  about  sailing 
ships,  but  am  I  right  in  thinking  that  in  steam- 
ships there  is  even  less  risk  in  this  matter  of 
under-ballasting  than  in  sailing  ships  ? — Possibly 
less  risk  of  overturning,  but  there  is  the  question 
of  a  lee  shore.  Steamers  are  in  the  habit  of 
going  nearer  to  land  than  sailing  vessels  are,  and 
there  is  the  question  of  a  lee  shore,  and  the  ques- 
tion of  the  immersion  of  their  propellers,  which 
is  their  sole  means  of  proplusion,  so  it  is  un- 
doubtedly necessary  that  a  steamer's  propeller 
should  be  immersed. 

6265.  With  regard  to  steamships  as  to  immer- 
sion and  injuiy  to  the  propeller,  you  think  the 
risk  is  greater  than  in  the  case  of  ordinary  ships  ? 
— The  risks  are  so  different.  I  would  not  like  to 
speak  with  regard  to  steamers,  because  I  have 
not  studied  the  subject,  but  I  have  studied  the 
subject  of  the  ballasting  of  sailing  vessels. 

2666.  You  cannot  suggest  in  your  own  mind 
a  comparison  between  the  two  as  to  the  risks  in- 
volved?— ?fo,  I  cannot,  I  am  afraid.  I  would 
prefer  not  to.  I  do  not  like  to  theorise.  I  only- 
wish  to  speak  about  what  I  know. 


Tlie  witness  is  directed  to  withdraw. 
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Mb.  RICHARD  STEPHENSON  MIDULETON   is  called  iii;   and  Examined,  as  foUows: 


Chairman. 
26(iT.   iou  are  a  solicitor  practising  at  Sun- 
derland and  a  member  of  the  lirm  of  Bolam  and 
Company  r —  i  es. 

2tib8.  1!  ou  represent  the  owners  of  the  steam- 
ship "Sylviana,    about  which  we  have  had  some 
evidenced — ies.     i  represented  the  owuei-s  at 
tbt  Board  of  Trade  Inquiry  held  in  January, 
iy02,  into  the  stranding  of  that  vessel,  and  my 
attention  has  been  called  to  the  evidence  which 
has  been  given  to  this  Committee  by  Captain 
Wyatt,  the  master  of  the  "  Slyviana  "  at  the  time 
of  the  stranding,  and  on  behalf  of  the  owners  of 
tliat  vessel  I  wish  to  correct  the  erroneous  im- 
pression which  that  eviuence  is  calculated  to  con- 
vey so  far  as  the  i)osition  of  the  owners  is  con- 
cerned with  reference   to  the  ballasting  of  the 
"  Sylviana "  and   to  point  out  some  impoi-tant 
facts  which  transpired  at  the  Board  of  Trade  In- 
quiry but  which  ai-e  omitted  from  the  othcial  Re- 
port thereof  and  are  not  dealt  with  in  the  evi- 
dence given  by  Captain  Wyatt  before  this  Com- 
mittee.    The  practice  of  the  Boaid  of  Trade  on 
the  occui-rence  of  casualties  connected  with  ship- 
ping is  for  the  Department  to  take  full  state- 
ments or  depositions  from  the  master  and  officers 
and  crew  as  to  the  circumstances.     These  are 
then    duly    considered    and    the  Board  decide 
whether    to    hold    an    official  inquiry    into   the 
causes    connected   with  the  casualty.    If  it  is 
decided  to  hold  such  an  inquiiy  a  list  of  ques- 
tions is  then  prepared  upon  which  the  inquiry  is 
based  and   the  various  persons  whose  conduct 
may  be  considered  to  be  in  question  or  against 
whom  any  charge  is  sought  to  be  made  are  served 
with  a  formal  notice  of  the  inquiry  and  with  a 
list    of    these    questions    and    thereupon    such 
list    of   these    questions,    and   thereupon    such 
liable  to  be  dealt  with  by  the  Court. 

2GG9.  We  have  had  that  before  and  we  do  not 
want  to  go  at  length  into  that.  Will  you  come 
to  the  point  where  you  wish  to  deal  with  particu- 
lar evidence  which  you  rather  dispute.  We  can- 
not go  into  the  whole  case? — Wnat  I  wish  to 
■cbserve  is  that  at  the  beginning  of  this  Board  of 
Trade  Inquiry  the  owners  were  not  parties,  and 
not  represented,  and  therefore  they  had  no  right 
there  unless  they  wished  to  interfere  in  the  in- 
•quiry,  and  it  was  on  the  day  when  the  owners 
■were  not  there  and  no  one  was  representing  them 
that  the  master  made  this  charge  of  under- 
lialla^ting,  and  I  attended  the  following  day  and 
inade  some  observations  iipon  it,  and  I  then  learnt 
that  the  master  had  stated  in  evidence  that  the 
sliip  was  under-ballasted,  and  he  was  afraid  to 
take  in  more  ballast  for  fear  he  should  be  dis- 
charged.   ^  , 

2670.  Is  that  what  he  said  the  other  day,  or 
-what  he  said  at  the  inquiiy  ? — It  is  pretty  much 
to  the  same  effect.  iTiere  were  some  remarks 
made  here  that  the  o^vners,  my  clients,  had  been 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanour  in  sending  this  ship  to 
sea  in  an  unseaworthy  condition.  I  claim  on 
their  behalf  to  put  forward  the  tr\ie  facts  with 
regard  to  this  casualty. 


Lord  Shand. 
2Li(l.  It  can  be  done  in  a  lew  sentences.     We 
cannot  re-try  each  case.    J  ust  state  your  answer 
to  it  in  a  few  words!'' — Next  day  I  attended  the 
inquiry  and  cross-examined  the  master  on  the 
evidence  he  had  given.     He   admitted  that  he 
had  received  certain  printed  instructions  from 
Ins  o^vxlers  only  some  three  months  before  the 
casualty,  and  upon  which  he  admitted  and  he 
alone  was  responsible  for  the  ballasting  of  this 
vessel.     Those  instructions  commenced  in  this 
way :    "  Navigation.  —  We    wish    in   the   first 
place  to  bring  prominently  to  your  notice  that 
a  large  portion  of  your  vessel  is  totally  uninsured. 
A  serious  responsibility  therefore  rests  upon  you, 
and  you  are  accordingly  urged  to  exercise  every 
care,  viligance,  and  precaution  in  the  navigation 
of  the  steamer  under  your  command.     You  must 
run  no  risks  whatever,  and  as  an  incentive  to 
successful  navigation  bonuses  as  per  scale  will  be 
granted  to  the  master,  first  mate,  and  first  en- 
gineer should  the  steamer  run  free  of  accident  in 
any    one    insurance   year.      Rapid    Passages. — 
Whilst    masters    are    expected    to    make    good 
passages,  we  desire  it  to  be  distinctly  understood 
that  safety  must  be  their  first  consideration,  as 
accidents,  however  small,  are  detrimental  to  our 
interests.     Cargo  stowage,   &c. — Masters  aie   to 
see    that    their    vessels    are    seaworthy,     well 
equipped,     cargo     properly    loaded,    efficiently 
stowed  and  dunuaged."     I  read  these  clauses  to 
Captain  Wyatt,  and  he  admitted  that  on  these  in- 
structions he  was  responsible  for  the  seaworthi- 
ness of  the  vessels,  and  that  he  had  deliberately 
disobeyed  these  instructions. 

• 

Lord  Musherry. 

2672.  Was  that  in  Court?— Yes,  in  Court.  He 
stated  that  he  knew  before  the  vessel  left 
Antwerp  that  she  was  unseaworthy  for  the 
voyage,  but  that  he  never  asked  eifher  the  agents 
at  Antwerp  or  the  owners'  superintendent  who 
was  there  for  ballast  or  mentioned  or  suggested 
at  all  that  it  was  desirable  to  have  ballast,  nor  did 
he  communicate  with  his  owners  direct  on  the 
matter. 

Lord  Shand. 

2673.  Surely  this  is  all  re-trjang  that  particu- 
lar case,  which  the  Committee  do  not  desire  to 
do.  If  j-ou  have  the  statement  there  as  it  stands 
it  is  an  answer  to  that  case? — It  is  pointing 
out  an  answer  to  the  objection.  The  master  said 
he  was  afraid  to  ask  for  more  ballast  for  fear 
he  should  be  discharged,  and  he  admitted  on  pre- 
vious occasions  he  had  asked  for  more  ballast 
and  got  it,  and  nobody  had  made  any  complaint 
against  him. 

Lord  Musherry. 

2674.  He  did  not  say  before  us  he  had  asked 
for  more  ballast  and  had  been  refused  ? — He  did 
at  the  Board  of  Trade  Inquiry,  and  these  impor- 
tant facts  are  omitted  from  the  Report  of  the 
Inquiry. 

2675.  We 
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[Continued. 


Chairman. 

2675.  We  want  you  to  deal  with  any  evidence 
we  had.  We  cannot  re-try  the  case  which  was 
tried  before  the  Board  of  Trade  Inquiry? — It 
was  suggested  here  in  the  masters'  evidence  that 
the  master  on  several  occasions  told  the  owners 
that  the  ship  was  unmanageable  in  the  trim  in 
which  thev  sent  her  to  sea,  Questions  1282  and 
1283. 

2676.  "  (Q.)  I  think  it  came  out  there,  did  it 
not,  that  you  on  several  occasions  told  the  owners 
that  the  ship  was  unmanageable  in  the  trim  in 
which  they  sent  her  to  sea?  (,.4.)  Yes."  And 
Question  1284  :  "  {Q.)  I  believe  it  also  came  out 
that  you  had  no  discretion  in  the  matter  of 
taking  more  ballast?  {A.)  That  is  so;  I  had 
no  power  and  could  not  say  anything  at  all. 
(Q.)  Did  the  court  hold  then  that  you  were  per- 
fectly free  from  blame?  (A.)  Yes."  That  is 
not  true,  because  the  court  held  the  master  had 
committed  an  error  of  judgment  in  the  matter. 

2677.  Had  he  a  discretion  in  the  matter  of 
taking  ballast? — I  say  he  should  have  communi- 
cated with  his  owners,  and  he  admitted  he  should 
have  done  so.  On  those  instructions  he  was 
responsible  to  see  that  his  vessel  was  seaworthy. 

Lord  Musherry. 

2678.  When  did  he  get  those  instructions? — 
Three  months  previous  to  the  stranding. 

2679.  How  long  had  he  been  in  command  of 
the  ship  before? — Since  she  was  new. 

Chairman. 

2680.  "  {Q.)  Did  the  court  hold  then  that  you 
were  perfectly  free  from  blame?  {A.)  Yes"? 
— ^That  is  not  correct.  The  court  held  that  he 
committed  an  error  of  judgment. 

2681.  Have  you  the  finding  of  the  court  here? 
— I  have. 

2682.  Just  put  that  in?— Yes.  The  Report 
says :  "  In  view  of  his  opinion,  however,  regard- 
ing the  vessel's  seaworthiness  on  leaving  Ant- 
werp the  court  considers  he  committed  an  eiTor 
of  judgment  in  taking  her  to  sea  on  the  chance 
of  having  moderate  weaither  to  reach  his  port " 
{Report  handed  in.)  It  is  assumed  that  this 
vessel  went  ashore  on  account  of  insufficient 
ballasting.  That  is  really  not  so.  The  vessel 
lost  the  whole  of  the  iblades  of  her  propeller  in 
a  violent  gale,  and  I  have  a  photograph  of  the 
propeller  here   (producinff  same). 

2683.  There  are  one  or  two  questions  here : 
He  was  asked,  Question  1289 :  "  I  believe  you 
were  told  that  if  you  spoke  the  truth  at  this 
Court  of  Inquiry,  you  need  never  look  for  a  berth 
on  the  North-Ea*-t  Coast  again,"  and  he  saul, 
"Yes"? — I  have  made  inquiries  from  the 
owners,  and  I  am  told  it  is  absolutely  untrue,  if 
it  is  intended  to  suggest  anyone  said  that  on 
behalf  of  the  owners,  or  with  their  authority  or 
knowledge.  That  was  not  said  at  the  Board  of 
Trade  Inquiry.  This  is  the  first  time  that  it  was 
mentioned.  Even  the  suggestion  that  the  master 
would  be  discharged  emanated  from  the  magis- 
trate who  put  the  question  to  him. 

2684.  He  is  asked,  "And  tha+  lias  been  the 
result,"  and  he  answers,  "That    has    been    the 


Chairman— -continued. 
result.  I  was  told,  outside  the  court,  in  Mid- 
dlesbrough, by  the  man  who  was  sent  down  by 
the  firm,  who  called  himself  their  manager  :^ 
'  You  have  made  a  mess  of  this.  Captain  Wyatt.' 
I  said,  '  What  do  you  mean  ;  I  have  told  the 
truth,  have  I  not  ?  '  Then  he  went  off.  He  did 
not  seem  to  like  w^hat  I  said.  (Q.)  I  believe  that 
is  not  a  solitary  case."  You  do  not  agree  to  that  ? 
— Xo.  Here  is  a  photograph  which  shows  that 
the  whole  of  the  blades  of  the  propeller  were  off, 
and  that  really  was  the  primary  cause  of  the 
stranding  of  this  vessel  as  the  court  finds.  With 
her  propeller  on  she  could  have  anchored,  and 
by  means  of  her  engines  ke])t  her  anchors  from 
dragging. 

Lord  Musherry. 

2685.  That  means  that  she  was  so  light  that 
they  would  have  had  to  come  to  anchor  to  keep 
off  the  shore  ? — Possibly.  In  the  gale  prevailing 
there  were  over  one  hundred  lives  lost  on  the 
coast  that  night.  The  captain  did  not  avail  him- 
self of  the  whole  of  the  water  ballast.  He  left 
his  fore-peak  empty,  which  had  the  effect  of  pre- 
venting his  vessel  keeping  head  up  to  wind. 

2680.  It  had  the  effect  of  immersing  his  pro- 
peller?— Xo  doubt,  but  not  the  compensating 
advantage  of  having  his  fore-end  heavier  for- 
ward to  prevent  it  being  blown  round. 

2687.  ^Vhat  is  the  gocd  of  that  if  the  propeller 
is  not  gripping  the  water? — I  say  that  the  boss 
of  his  propeller  would  be  more  than  submerged. 

2688.  That  is  ven,-  little  if  the  boss  is  only 
just  submerged ;  then  you  have  the  whole  of  the 
top  blade  of  the  screw  out  of  the  water?— That 
is  so. 

2689.  A  very  unsafe  position  for  bad  weather  ? 
— I  do  not  agree. 

2690.  He  stated  that  you  found  no  fault  with 
him.  You  said  he  was  a  very  good  captain? — 
A  very  good  captain.  They  had  no  fault  what- 
eve)'  to  find  with  him. 

2691 .  As  a  matter  of  fact,  his  owners  have 
never  given  him  a  reference? — And  I  could  not 
advise  them  to  do  so  after  the  admission  he 
made  that  he  deliberately  disobej^ed  those  in- 
structions. My  clients  had  8,000?"  on  their  own 
bottom,  and  this  cost  them  over  7,000Z. 

2692.  It  is  a  verj'  curious  thing  it  did  not 
come  out  in  the  T3.o"ard  of  Trade  Inquiry? — It 
did  come  out. 

269-3.  It  is  not  here  in  the  Keport? — That  is 
what  I  object  to.  It  is  a  garbled  report  of  the 
inquiry.  They  found  "serious  damage  was 
caused  to  the  '  Sylviana,'  but  not  by  the  wrong- 
ful act  or  default  of  the  master,  chief  and  second 
officers,  chief,  second  and  third  engineers,  or  any 
of  them.  The  owners  alone  were  responsible  for 
the  ballastinsj  nf  the  vessel."  The  Court  were 
not  asked  to  express  any  opinion  on  the  position 
of  the  owners.  This  started  on  an  inquiry  into 
the  conduct  of  the  master,  officers,  and  engineers, 
and  even  when  this  evidence  was  given,  and  it 
was  all  threshed  out  as  to  responsibility  at  that 
time,  the  Board  of  Trade  did  not  seek  the 
ooinion  of  the  Court  upon  it,  and  therefore  the 
observation  of  the  Court  is  entirely  gratuitous, 
and  moreover  it  is  opposed  to  the  evidence. 


The  witness  is  directed  to  withdraw. 
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Me.  JAMES  THOMPSON  is  called  in ;    and  Examined,  as  follows : 


Chairman. 

2694.  You  appear  to  give  evidence  about  the 
■"Slyviana,"  but  we  have  just  had  a  conti-adic- 
tioii  about  the  "  Sylviana  "  ? — It  .was  about  the 
propeller.  There  has  been  a  statement  made  that 
the  propeller  blades  were  thrown  off  by  the  vessel 
racing. 

2695.  We  cannot  re-try  the  case.  If  there  is 
anj-thing  in  Captain  Wyatt's  evidence  you  wish 
to  contradict,  you  may  do  so? — I  think  Captain 
AVyat't  said  the  blades  had  been  thrown  off  by 
racing  of  the  vessel  whilst  she  was  at  sea  on  that 
particular  night.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  found, 
when  the  vessel  was  on  the  strand,  that  the 
propeller  had  been  struck  by  some  floating  or 
semi-floating  object  which  had  got  athwart  the 
aperture  and  stripped  the  whole  of  the  blades 
right  off  the  boss  of  the  proi>eller.  You  have  a 
photograph,  I  think,  as  I  found  the  thing. 


Lord  Brassey. 

2696.  In  regard  to  Question  1259,  you  say 
that  is  not  the  case  ? — There  were  indications  on 
the  vessel  that  she  had  been  struck  by  some  sub- 
merged object,  and  it  had  got  right  across  the 
aperture  and  stripped  the  whole  of  the  blades  off". 
Lord  Wolverton. 

:2G97.  It  was  not  from  the  racing? — It  was  not 
from  the  racing. 

Lord  Muskerry. 

2G98.  That  is  only  your  surmise? — No,  our 
proof  in  connection  with  the  tiling  is  that  the 
rudder  was  damaged  in  a  particular  part.  In  iiU 
my  experience  I  have  never  seen  a  propeller 
stripped  in  that  way  without  it  had  been  foul  of 
something. 

2699.  You  did  not  bring  this  out  at  the  Board 
of  Trade  Inquiry? — There  was  no  need  to.  It 
was  brought  out  that  the  blades  were  lost. 


The  witness  is  directed  to  withdraw. 


Me.  J.  SMITH  PAEK  is  called  in ;  and  Examined,  as  folows : 


Chairman. 

2700.  You  attend  here  as  a  representative  of 
the  Clyde  Steamship  Owners'  Association  ? — Yes. 
I  have  been  connected  for  over  30  years  with  the 
Allan  Line,  during  which  period  I  have  had 
large  experience  with  sailing  ships,  high-class 
passenger  and  cargo  steamers,  and  also  of  purely 
tramp  steamers.  The  Allan  Line  have  at  present 
some  30  steamers  of  about  150,000  tons,  and  I 
have  two  large  tramp  steamers  of  my  own  and 
one  building. 

2701.  You  represent  the  shipowners  and  the 
view  of  the  shipowners,  I  suppose? — Yes. 

2702.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  are  aware  of 
the  evidence  given  before  us  the  last  time  we 
sat  ? — I  heard  most  of  it. 

2703.  We  do  not  want  to  accumulate  the  same 
evidence.  We  were  satisfied  to  receive  that 
evidence  and  accept  it,  but  if  there  is  any  par- 
ticular point  you  want  to  say  as  you  wre  called  ft 
few  days  ago  and  brought  up  here,  we  are  ready 
to  hear  what  you  have  to  say? — Yes.  In  that 
event  I  will  go  over  my  paper  as  briefly  as  pos- 
sible, just  taking  one  or  two  points.  If  I  am  a 
little  disconnected  you  will  excuse  it. 

Lord  Shand. 

2704.  We  are  not  going  to  have  a  repetition 
of  the  whole  of  the  subject? — I  understand,  bud:  I 
will  take  my  paper  and  pick  out  points  as  briefly 
as  I  can.  I  would  just  sav  as  to  the  general 
question  that  we  are  opposed  to  a  light  load  line 
because  we  consider  that  no  case  of  loss  of  life 
has  been  made  out  as  due  to  under-ballasting, 
which,  in  our  view,  is  the  only  justification  for 
such  a  serious  interference  with  our  trade  as  is 
suggested. 

Chairman. 

2705.  That     we     have     had? — As     regards 


C.  a  irman — continued. 

"  liners  "  tha  allegation  has  been  made  that  it  is 
not  a  mutter  that  will  interfere  with  liners,  i 
ti-averse  that  statement  entirely  as  liners  will  be 
affected  as  much  as  tramps,  not  all  liners,  but  a 
large  number.  We  are  constantly  shifting  from 
port  to  port  in  ballast,  and  have  frequently  to 
carry  earth  ballast  in  supplement  of  water  ballast 
just  as  tramps  have  to  do.  Then  a  great  point 
has  been  made  of  the  breakage  of  shafts,  this 
being  attributed  almost  entirely  to  the  question 
of  under-ballasting.  That  statement  I  do  not 
admit,  and  from  our  own  experience  would  say 
that  the  breakage  of  shafts  is  very  mainly  due  to 
the  small  size  of  shafts  that  was  in  force  for  a  long 
time.  There  are  other  points  such  as  corrosion 
of  steel  shafts  from  non-continuous  liners,  the  un- 
suitability  of  the  steel  material  in  the  early  days 
of  the  manufacture,  but  the  great  point  was  the 
question  of  shafts.  In  regard  to  that  I  may  say 
that  many  shipowners  recognised  for  years  that 
the  Registration  Society's  size  of  shafts  was  too 
small.  My  own  firm  for  the  last  25  or  30  years 
have  been  accustom  to  make  their  shafts 
largely  in  excess  'of  Lloyds'  requirements,  with 
the  result  that  during  the  last  25  years,  notwith- 
standing the  enormous  number  of  sailings  which 
we  have  mainly  in  the  severe  weather  of  the 
North  Atlantic,  during  that  period  we  have  only 
two  cases  of  breakages  of  shafts,  one  on  a  voyage 
from  Bnenos  Ayres  to  Rio,  clearly  traceable  to 
the  groundine  of  the  vessel,  another  on  a  mail 
steamer  to  Halifax  also  traceable  to  the  corro- 
sion of  the  shaft  at  the  end  of  a  liner.  That 
matter  of  the  shafts  has  been  remedied  by  the  in- 
creased sizes  required. 

2700.  We  have  had  a  good  deal  of  evidence 
about  that? — But  I  wanted  to  give  some  specific 
fncts  .!«  to  ihe  shafts  on  the  Allan  Line  showing 

how 
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Chairman — continued. 

liow  they  are  in  excess  even  of  the  increased  size 
of  Lloyds'.  I  will  pass  from,  that  and  just  say 
there  is  a  point  in  regard  to  that  which  your 
Lordships  may  appreciate  when  I  say  that  the 
strength  of  a  shait  increases  as  the  cube  of  the 
diameter  so  that  the  increase  that  has  been  made 
represents  an  enormous  increase  in  the  strength 
of  the  shaft. 

2T0T.  There  is  a  question  ou  your  notes  with 
regard  to  deep  tanks.  What  have  you  to  say 
about  that  ? — There  is  one  question  I  just  wanted 
to  say  about  the  question  of  ballasting  that  a 
point  has  been  made  as  if  there  sihould  be  no 
<ii8tinction  according  to  the  voyages.  This 
would  never  do,  and  there  is  one  very  striking 
instance  in  our  own  recent  experience  of  a 
steamer  going  the  whole  way  from  Durban  to 
Boston,  a  distance  of  about  7,000  miles.  Is  it 
to  be  contended  for  a  moment  that  the  same  load 
line  would  apply  as  from  Cardiff  to  Boston,  2,800 
miles,  for  obviously  if  the  Cardiff  load  line  was 
to  apply  to  the  Durban  ship  it  would  have  to  be 
put  at  an  absurd  figure  or  otherwise  the  Durban 
ship  would  arrive  at  a  dangerously  light  draft. 
If  you  will  permit  me,  just  before  referring  to 
deep  tanks,  1  would  like  to  say  on  the  question 
C'f  the  disadvantages  of  light  loading  that  ship- 
owners are  thoroughly  alive  to  that  point,  and 
those  who  are  not  are  very  soon  educated  through 
their  pockets.  Their  interests  lie  solely  in  safe 
navigation,  and  they  do  not  benefit  by  creating 
<ianger.  At  first  the  double  bottoms  for  water 
ballast  were  not  taken  advantage  of  to  the  extent 
they  are  now,  but  these  are  now  very  largely  in- 
oreased,  and  deep  tanks  are  being  put  into  some 
of  the  larger  steamaers  recently.  In  reference  to 
your  Lordship's  question  regarding  deep  tanks,  I 
think  there  is  considerable  misconception  in 
regard  to  these  tanks,  parties  evidently  regard- 
ing them  as  a  structural  arrangement  that  can 
easily  be  fitted  in  every  steamer,  and  that  there 
(•an  be  no  question  as  to  their  being  an  advan- 
tage to  a  shipowner.  I  do  not  think  that  these 
gentlemen  can  know  the  facis.  Many  steamers, 
such  as  single  deck  steamers,  could  not  have 
them  at  all,  while  they  would  so  interfere  with 
carrying  in  some  trades,  such  as  the  timber 
trade,  as  to  be  out  of  the  question.  In  this  re- 
gard I  may  mention  that  one  of  the  largest  char- 
terers in  New  York,  as  the  result  of  his  experi- 
ence with  deep  tank  steamers,  absolutely  bars 
them  because  of  the  loss  of  time  in  loading  and 
■discharging.  In  a  large  tramp  steamer  I  am 
building  at  present,  in  addition  to  her  ordinary 
water  ballast  of  1,449  tons,  I  am  providing  a 
deep  tank  to  cari-y  about  650  tons  of  water,  whlclv 
will  immerse  the  steamer  16  inches  deeper. 
This  tank,  however,  represents  a  first  cost  of 
about  800?.  and  an  additional  weight  of  hull, 
with  consequent  loss  of  earning  power,  of  about 
■''0  tons,  and  besides  the  constant  expense  of 
filling,  emptying,  and  drj-ing  the  tank,  it  is 
the  occasion  of  great  extra  expense  and  delay  in 
loading  and  discharging  of  all  cargo  conveyed  in 
it  by  reason  of  the  necessary  arrangements  for 
converting  the  portion  of  the  steamer's  hold  into 
a  safe  tank  for  carrying  water. 

2708.  Then  you  say  the  deep  tank  is  an  ex- 
■pensive  mode  of  jriving  sufficient  ballast,  but  I 
•nppose  you  would  do  it  in  some  other  way? — 


CAaJrman^— continued. 

In  some  cases  we  provide  earth  ballast  to  sup- 
plement ovir  water  ballast,  if  circumstances  re- 
quire it,  and  that  we  do  constantly,  not  as  a 
matter  of  safety,  but  as  a  matter  of  commercial 
economy. 

2709.  You  do  not  give  evidence  altogether 
against  deep  tanks  only  that  in  some  cases  it 
could  not  be  done? — In  many  cases  it  couI3'  not 
be  done,  and  in  some  cases  it  is  more  expensive, 
and  therefore  it  is  not  right  to  enforce  it  except 
in  case  of  imperative  necessity,  which  we  hold 
has  not  been  made  out.  Another  point  I  may 
mention,  aa  showing  the  seriousness  of  the  bal- 
lasting question,  is  the  amount  of  weight  neces- 
sary to  put  a  large  tramp  steamer  down  even  a 
foot  extra.  To  immerse  the  steamer  I  have  re- 
ferred to  a  foot  deeper  than  the  draft  she  is  de- 
signed to  be  with  her  full  sunply  of  water  and 
20  days'  coal  on  board  would  need  nearly  500 
tons.  One  witness,  Mr.  McGlashan,  has,  I 
understand,  suggested  55  per  cent,  of  a  steamer's 
displacement  capacity  as  a  proper  ballasting,  and 
no  doubt  with  his  patent  system  of  side  ballast 
that  might  be  done,  but  in  most  steamers  such 
a  stipulation  would  mean  the  unnecessary  pi-o- 
vision  of  an  enormous  amount  of  additionaj. 
ballast.  Such  a  provision  would  make  it  per- 
fecth-  impossible  in  many  cases  for  British, 
steamship  owners  to  compete  with  foreign  rivals, 
and  on  that  point  we  hold  that  it  is  quite  absurd 
to  expect  that  foreigners  can  be  dealt  with  in 
regard  to  this  light  load  line,  and  in  any  case 
they  could  not  be  dealt  with  in  the  enormous  por- 
tion of  trade  which  is  done  between  foreign  ports, 
which  is  so  largely  done  by  British  ships.  I 
would  just  like  to  refer  to  another  point  with 
regard  to  ballasting.  I  do  not  think  it  is  pro- 
perly appreciated,  the  great  distance  that  is 
done  in  ballast  by  British  shipping.  I  took  the 
trouble  to  work  "out  the  voyages  of  one  of  my 
own  tramp  steamers  for  the  last  eight  years,  and 
I  found  that  no  less  than  25  per  cent,  of  her  work 
was  done  in  ballast,  and  I  learn  from  brother 
shipowners  that  that  is  a  small  percentage,  many 
of  them  having  an  experience  of  from  50  to  60 
per  cent,  of  their  work  being  done  in  ballast, 
and,  .unfortunately,  the  conditions  of  modern 
commerce  are  such  that  the  tendency  to  have 
voyages  in  ballast  is  increasing  rather  than 
diminishing.  Then  there  is  a  point  as  to  vessels 
being  out  of  control  that  has  been  referred  to. 
I  have  asked  a  great  many  of  our  masters  as  to 
their  ever  having  passed  steamers  out  of  control, 
through  being  under-ballasted,  and  in  every 
case,  without  exception,  I  have  found  no  coito- 
boration  of  the  allegation;  and  I  would  point 
out  that  we  are  constantly  sending  steamers 
down  channel,  and  while  we  have  had,  unfor- 
tunately, our  share  of  collisions  with  loaded 
vessels,'  I  cannot  recall  to  mind,  in  my  30  years' 
experience,  a  single  instance  of  our  having  been 
in  collision  with  a  vessel  in  ballast,  or  out  of 
control  through  being  too  liof-ht. 

2710.  Is  there  any  other  point  you  would  like 
tf,  state? — The  onlv  other  point  I  would  say  is 
that,  as  a  matter  of  detail,  a  three-decked  steamer 
would  require  to  be  dealt  with  differently 
from  an  awning  or  spar-decked  steamer,  and  the 
power  of  manv  steamers  is  such  that  no  matter 
^  how 
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how  ladeu  they  could  not  make  headwa}-  against 
the  recent  gales  we  have  experienced.  AA  e  had 
an  experience  of  one  of  the  Allan  steamers  last 
month,  a  twin-screw  steamer,  with  both  her  pro- 
pellers completely  submerged,  and  she  drawing 
15  feet  forward,  which  for  a  while  could  make  no 
headwaj-  against  the  terrific  gale«  s'he  experi- 
enced. 


2711. 


Lord  Musketry. 
But  she  was  able  to  keep  head  on  to  it  ? 


Lord  Micekerry — continued. 
— No,  she  was  not ;  that  is  an  exploded  theory, 
and  the  ost  capable  and  experienced  shipmasters 
do  not  consider  it  desirable  to  do  so,  they  rather 
let  her  fall  oft'. 

2712.  And  bring  her  quarter  on? — Yes,  about 
two  points  abaft  the  beam.  ' 

27 ly.  She  did  not  fall  right  into  the  trough? 
— No. 

2714.  They  say  that  is  what  these  under-bal- 
lasted vessels  do  ? — If  so,  that  is  a  matter  of  dis- 
comfort, but  it  is  not  one  of  loss  of  life. 


The  witness  is  directed  to  withdraw. 


M&.  ERNEST  COOK  is  called  in;  and  Examined,  as  follows: 


C/uiirman. 

2716.  You  are  a  member  of  the  iiim  of 
Messrs.  Hogers  and  Company,  shipowners,  and 
you  have  something  to  say  witli  regard  to  evi- 
dence given  by  Captain  Koberts  as  to  the  steamer 
'■  Voluey.  '  We  should  like  you  to  confine  your 
evidence  to  that? — The  steamer  "  \'oiney,"  men- 
tioned by  Captain  R.  D.  Roberts  in  his  evidence 
before  this  Committee  on  the  9th  Aiaroh  is  one 
of  the  steamers  managed  by  mv  iiim.  It  is  not 
true  as  suggested  by  Captain  Iloberts,  that  the 
trouble  she  got  into  in  Holyhead  at  the  end  of 
February  last,  was  in  consequence  of  her  being 
under-ballasted,  and  it  is  quite  untrue  to  say  she 
came  into  contact  with  the  dredger.  She  did 
not,  in  fact,  come  into  collision  with  anything. 
ITie  actual  circumstances  are  as  follows :  The 
steamer  put  into  Holyhead  for  coal.  The  weather 
at  the  time  was  ver  j'  bad,  and  the  captain  anchored 
in  the  outer  harbour,  and  went  ashore  in  a  boat  to 
make  anangements  for  coal,  instructing  the  mate 
before  he  left  to  bring  the  steamci-  into  the  inner 
harbour.  Next  morning  the  mate  did  this,  but 
was  refused  peimission  to  come  alongside  the 
quay  to  receive  the  coal,  and  was  ordered  away 
again.  He  accordingly  returned  to  the  outer 
harbour,  and  as  it  was  iblowing  very  strong, 
dropped  both  his  anchors.  The  boat  appears  to 
have  dragged  to  some  extent,  together  with  those 
around,  and  the  mate  considering  he  was  not 
then  in  safety,  thought  it  advisable  to  change  his 
position.  Bte  proceeded  to  lift  his  anchors,  but 
found  the  chains  were  foul,  and  to  save  time  he 
decided  to  slip  one  of  them,  which  was  done,  and 
whilst  the  ship  was  riding  at  one  anchor  she 
dragged,  fouling  the  dredger's  moorings  with  her 
anchor.  This  made  it  impossible  to  get  the 
anchor  \ip.  He,  .therefore,  slipped  this  one  also 
and  proceeded  to  the  inner  harbour,  and  in  due 
course  made  fast  to  the  n\iav.  He  received  his 
•oal  and  waited  for  the  two  anchors  which  were 
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sent  to  him  to  replace!  those  he  had  lost.  This 
occurrence  took  place  on  the  25th  February,  at 
the  commencement  of  the  terrific  weather  whicli 
did  so  much  damage  all  round  our  coast.  I  can- 
not think  that  it  could  be  said  under  all  the  cir- 
cumstances that  this  steamer  was  in  an  un- 
manageable state  as  alleged  by  Captain  Roberts- 
The  gentleman  also  stated  that  the  "  Volney " 
came  under  his  personal  observation.  I  fail  to 
understand  in  what  sense  she  did  so,  as  Captain 
Roberts  was  not  in  any  way  employed  in  refei- 
ence  to  her. 

271;.  That  was  the  part  of  the  e\-idence  to. 
which  you  take  exception  ? — Yes. 

Lord  Muskerry. 

2717.  The  "Volney"  was  in  ballast?— If  I 
maj-  be  allowed  to  state,  these  steamers  are  not 
ballasted. 

2718.  Was  the  "Volney"  in  ballast  at  the 
time? — She  was  totally  unballasted.  She  has  i:o 
ballast  at  all,  nor  have  any  of  the  steamers  we^ 
manage. 

2719.  And  she  was  short  of  ooal  at  the  same 
time  ? — She  was  short  of  coal.  She  put  in  there 
for  coal. 

2720.  Then  she  must  have  been  pretty  light? 
— There  is  no  ballast  at  all.  She  does  not  use 
any  ballast  at  any  time,  nor  do  any  of  our  other 
steamers. 

2721.  What  class  of  vessel  are  they? — Coast- 
ing boats. 

2722.  Colliers? — Not  altogether  colliers.  Some 
of  them  are  liners,  and  some  of  them,  are  tramps. 
My  point  is  that  our  steamers  are  entirely  un- 
ballasted, and  have  been  so  for  many  years,  and 
we  have  had  no  tro\ible  at  all  with  either  broken 
shafts  or  loss  of  life.  Our  steamers  are  specially 
built  for  the  coasting  trade. 


The  witness  is  directed  to  withraw. 


/ 


Ordered, — 'That  this  Committee  be  adjourned  sine  die 
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Handed  in  by  Mr.  T.  W.  Moore,  9th  March  1903. 


A. 

rNo.  6007.) 
"  ARDANBHAN  "  (S.S.) 


The  Merchant  Shipping  Act,  1894. 

In  the  matter  of  a  formal  investigation  held  at  the  Guildhall,  Westminster,  on  the  5th  and 
6th  days  of  March,  1900,  before  G.  G.  Kennedy,  Esq.,  assisted  by  Captains  Ronaldson 
and  Richardson,  into  the  circumstances  attending  the  stranding  and  total  loss  of  the 
British  steamship,  "  Ardanbhan,"  on  the  7th  of  February,  1900,  about  half  a  mile 
south  of  Souter  Point,  Coimty  Durham. 

Report  of  Court. 

The  Court,  having  carefully  inquired  into  the  circumstances  attending  the  above-men- 
tioned shipping  casualty,  finds  for  the  reasons  stated  in  the  annex  hereto  that  the  cause 
of  the  casualty  was  that  the  master,  Mr.  William  Thornton,  wrongly  estimated  his  distance 
from  the  Souter  light  on  seeing  it  at  3.55  a.m.  of  the  7th  February,  and  had  taken  no  steps 
to  verify  his  position  after  3  a.m.  of  the  same  day,  no  shore  lights  having  been  seen  since 
passing  W^hitby  at  8  p.m.  of  the  6th  February. 

The  Court  finds  the  master  in  default,  but  does  not  deal  with  his  certificate. 

Dated  this  8th  day  of  March,  1900. 

Gilbert  G.  Kennedy,  Judge. 

We  concur  in  the  above  report. 

A.  Ronaldson,         -4     . 
George  Richardson,/    assessors. 

Annex  to  the  Report. 

This  inquiry  was  held  at  the  Guildhall,  Westminster,  on  the  5th  and  6th  days  of  March, 
1900,  when  Dr.  Stubbs  appeared  for  the  Solicitor  to  the  Board  of  Trade,  Mr.  H.  W.  Nelson 
for  the  master,  and  Mr.  W.  Batham  for  the  owners. 

The  chief  and  the  second  officers  were  parties  to  the  inquiry,  and  gave  evidence  before 
the  Court,  but  were  unrepresented  by  counsel  or  solicitoi . 

The  "  Ardanbhan,"  official  number  82,328,  was  a  screw  steamer,  built  of  iron  in  1880 
by  Messrs.  Henry  Murray  &  Co.,  of  Glasgow,  and  registered  at  the  Port  of  London.  She 
was  schooner-rigged,  with  three  masts,  and  was  of  146  nominal  horse-power. 

She  had  one  engine — compound  direct-acting  inverted  cylinders — made  by  Messrs.  King 
and  Co.,  of  Glasgow  ;  and  in  1893  she  had  a  new  H.P.  cylinder  by  Messrs.  Workman,  Clark 
and  Company,  of  Glasgow,  and  also  a  new  boiler. 

The  diameter  of  the  cyhnders  was  25  ins.  and  50  ins.,  and  length  of  stroke,  36  ins. 

Her  dimensions  were  as  follows  : — Length,  23o'55  ft. ;  breadth,  315  ft. ;  and  depth  of  hold 
from  tonnage  deck  to  ceiling  at  amidships,  17' 1  ft.  Her  gross  tonnage  was  1178'91  tons 
and  her  registered  tonnage  7123G  tons.  She  had  three  watertight  bulkheads.  There 
were  four  water  ballast  tanks,  the  two  main  tanks,  holding  234  tons  of  water,  the  fore  peak 
tanks,  about  28  tons,  and  the  after  peak  tank,  a}x)ut  30. 

Her  bunker  held  about  242  tons,  and  she  was  classed  at  Lloyd's  Al.  She  was  fitted 
with  three  boats,  and  was  fully  equipped  with  life-saving  appliances  in  accordance  \\ith 
the  Act  of  Parliament. 
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She  had  three  compasess — a  pole,  a  standard,  and  one  aft — which  the  master  stated  \\e;-e 
all  in  splendid  condition. 

Evidence  was  not  given  as  to  when  they  were  last  adjusted,  but  the  deviation  cards  showed, 
the  roaster  stated,  two  or  three  degrees  only  of  deviation.  The  vessel  was  supplied  with 
Admiralty  charts  and  directions. 

She  was  fitted  with  only  hand-steering  gear. 

At  the  time  of  her  loss  she  was  the  property  of  the  General  Steam  Navigation  Compaiiy, 
of  London,  Mr.  Charles  Henry  Glyn,  of  55,  Great  Tower  Street,  City  of  London,  being 
designated  the  person  to  whom  the  management  of  the  vessel  was  entrusted  by  and  on 
behalf  of  tlie  owners,  advice  received  13th  December,  1899,  at  which  time  they  had  jiist 
purchased  her  for  £9,000  from  her  former  owners — the  Ardanbhan  Steamship  Company. 

The  vessel  left  Gravesend  on  the  5th  February  last  under  the  command  of  Mr.  William 
Tlionitou,  who  holds  a  certificate  as  master,  with  a  crew  of  17  hands  all  told,  there  being 
one  deck-hand  short,  whom  the  master  failed  to  obtain,  though,  he  stated,  he  waited  twenty- 
two  hours  at  Gravesend  for  the  purpose. 

Her  draught  of  water  was  11  ft.  4  ins.  aft,  and  8  ft.  6  ins.  forward. 

On  leaving  Gravesend  the  two  main  ballast  tanks  were  filled,  but  not  her  fore  or  after 
peak  tanks,  on  account  of  the  pipe  to  the  after  peak  tank  Ijeing  broken. 

This  pipe  was  used  for  filling  the  tank  from  the  deck,  and  led  down  into  the  tank  through 
the  cabin  ;  and  it  was  stated  that  if  an  attempt  had  been  made  to  fill  the  tank  while  the 
pipe  remained  broken,  the  cabin  would  probably  have  been  flooded,  and  that  therefore 
the  tank  could  not  Ije  used  on  this  occasion. 

Evidently,  the  same  condition  of  things  had  existed  for  a  considerable  time,  as  the  master 
informed  the  Court  that  the  former  master  had  mentioned  the  defect  to  him. 

The  chief  engineer  also  admitted  that  he  was  aware  of  the  broken  pipe,  though  only  just 
before  starting  from  Gravesend,  and  stated  that  he  had  made  no  report  of  it  as  the  vessel 
was  to  be  overhauled  at  Deptford  on  her  return  from  the  present  voyage,  when  the  defect 
•would  be  included  in  his  list  of  repairs. 

Had  this  tank  been  filled  the  propeller  would  have  been  considerably  less  out  of  water 
than  it  was,  though  the  superintending  engineer  of  the  Company  stated  that  it  would  have 
been  immersed  only  4  ins.  more.  Considering  that  this  tank  was  right  aft'in  the  end  of  the 
vessel,  and  would  contain  alx)ut  30  tons  of  water,  the  Court  is  of  opinion  that  the  immersion 
would  have  Ijeen  greater. 

All  appears  to  have  gone  well  until  the  vessel  arrived  of  Flamtorough  Head,  which  was 
abeam  about  3  miles  off,  at  alxjut  12.30  p.m.  of  the  6th  February.  There  was  then  a  strong 
and  increasing  N.E.  wind  and  a  rough  sea  with  snow  and  hail  storms. 

About  5  p  m.  on  the  6th,  Whitl)y  light  was  abeam.  A  four-point  bearing  was  taken, 
and  the  distance  from  the  light  was  4  miles. 

The  vessel  was  now  steering  very  badly.  About  8  p.m.  Whitby  light  tore  S.S.W.,  about 
11  miles  off,  and  the  course  was  then  set  N.N.W.  The  course  was  altered  to  N.W.  by  N. 
about  12  o'clock,  and  again  altered  to  N.N.W.  at  1  a.m.  of  the  7th. 

At  1  a.m.  the  lead  was  cast,  showing  45  fathoms,  and  at  2.  a.m.  it  was  again  cast,  showing 
42  fathoms.  These  two  casts  were  taken  by  the  chief  officer,  but  the  master  was  on  deck, 
and  the  soundings  were  reported  to  him. 

At  3  a.m.  the  third  and  last  cast  was  taken,  this  being  by  the  master  himself,  and  30  fathoms 
•were  obtained. 

It  was  stated  that  on  each  occasion  the  vessel  was  stopped  to  take  the  soundings ;  and 
several  witnesses  spoke  as  to  their  having  been  taken  ;  but  some  grave  error  must  have  been 
made,  as  no  such  depths  of  water  could  have  been  obtained  on  the  course  the  vessel  actually 
made. 

After  leaving  Whitby  nothing  was  seen  with  the  exception  of  vessels'  fights  ;  the  carpenter, 
however,  stated  that  while  on  the  look-out  he  had  seen  Hartlepool  lights  ;  but  as  he  did  not 
report  them,  and  the  second  officer  as  well  as  the  master  denied  that  they  were  visible,  the 
Court  is  of  opinion  that  he  was  probably  mistaken. 

About  4  a.m.  of  the  7th  the  master's  attention  was  called  by  the  mate  to  a  light  which 
was  at  once  recognised  as  the  Souter  light,  and  estimated  by  the  master  to  be  at  a  distance 
of  8  or  9  miles. 

At  this  time  it  was  blowing  a  strong  gale,  and  there  was  a  heavy  sea  from  the  N.E., 
accompanied  by  hail  and  snow  squalls.  The  weather  had  been  much  the  same  during  all 
the  night ;  and  the  vessel  being  so  light  in  the  water  had  become  almost  \mmanageable. 

As  soon  as  Souter  light  was  seen,  orders  were  given  for  another  cast  of  the  lead  to  be  taken, 
but  before  the  order  was  carried  out,  rocks  were  seen  close  to  the  vessel.  The  helm  was 
ordered  hard-a-port,  but  almost  immediately  the  "  Ardanbhan  "  went  ashore  on  the  rock 
about  half  a  mile  south  of  Souter  point,  and  became  a  total  wreck. 

When  Souter  Light  was  first  seen,  the  vessel,  instead  of  being  7  or  8  miles  off  as  the  master 
and  mate  estimated,  must  have  l^een  close  to  the  rocks  which  she  struck,  so  that  it  is  evident 
the  vessel  had  made  a  considerable  drift  to  leeward  of  her  intended  course. 

Soon  after  the  vessel  struck,  signals  of  distress  were  sent  up  and  the  boats  were  put  out. 
Eventually  all  the  crew  were  safely  landed,  three  of  the  men  going  in  the  lifeboat,  the  mate 
swimming  ashore,  and  the  remainder  being  rescued  by  the  rocket  apparatus. 
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111  his  evidence  the  master  admitted  that  had  there  been  more  weight  in  the  vessel,  and 
the  screw  lower  in  the  water,  the  vessel  would  have  steered  better. 

Considering  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  and  taking  into  consideration  the  master's 
excellent  testimonials,  the  Court,  though  it  finds  the  master  in  default,  does  not  feel  justified 
in  dealing  with  his  certificate. 

There  were  the  facts  of  the  case,  and,  on  conclusion  of  the  evidence,  Dr.  Stubbs,  on  behalf 
of  the  Board  of  Trade,  put  to  the  Court  the  following  questions  : — 

1.  What  number  of  compasses  had  the  vessel,  were  they  in  good  order  and  sufficient 
for  the  safe  navigation  of  the  vessel  ? 

2.  Did  the  master  ascertain  the  deviation  of  his  compasses  by  observation  from  time  to 
time;  were  the  errors  correctly  ascertained  and  the  proper  corrections  to  the  course  applied? 

3.  Had  the  vessel  her  usual  complement  of  crew  on  leaving  Gravesend  on  the  5th  February 
last,  and  was  she  at  that  time  properly  and  sufficiently  ballasted  and  in  good  seaworthy 
trim  for  the  voyage  ? 

4.  Whether  safe  and  proper  courses  were  steered  after  passing  the  Shipwash  Light  Vessel  at 
5.35  p.m.  of  the  5th  February,  and  was  due  and  proper  allowance  made  for  tide  and  current. 

5.  Where  proper  measures  taken  to  ascertain  and  varify  the  position  of  the  vessel  from 
time  to  time  after  5.35  p.m.  of  the  5th  February  ? 

6.  Was  difficulty  experienced  in  steering  the  vessel  during  the  6th  and  7th  February, 
and  if  so  what  was  the  cause  of  it  ? 

7.  Was  the  watch  on  deck  after  midnight  of  the  6th-7th  February  sufficient  for  the  safe 
navigation  of  the  vessel  ? 

8.  Was  the  lead  used  with  sufficient  frequency,  and  were  proper  measures  taken  to  obtain 
accurate  soundings  ? 

9.  Were  proper  measures  taken  for  the  safety  of  the  ship  after  sighting  Souter  Light 
at  or  about  3.55  a.m.  of  the  7th  February  ? 

10.  Was  a  good  and  proper  look-out  kept  ? 

11.  Where  did  the  vessel  strand,  and  what  was  the  cause  of  the  casualty  ? 

12.  Was  the  vessel  navigated  with  proper  and  seamanlike  care  ? 

13.  Was  the  loss  of  the  8.s.  "  Ardanbhan  "  caused  by  the  wrongful  act  or  default  of  the 
master,  chief  and  second  officers,  or  of  any  of  them. 

Dr.  Stubbs  and  Mr.  Nelson  having  addressed  the  Court,  judgment  was  given  as  follows  : — 

1.  The  vessel  had  three  compasses,  and  they  were  in  good  order  and  sufficient  for  the  safe 
navigation  of  the  vessel. 

2.  The  master  had  no  opportunity  of  ascertaining  the  deviation  of  his  compasses  by 
observation,  but  he  stated  that  the  courses  steered  agreed  with  the  deviation  card. 

3.  The  vessel  had  not  her  usual  complement  of  crew  on  leaving  Gravesend  on  the  5th 
February  last,  being  one  deck-hand  short. 

She  was  not  at  that  time  properly  and  sufficiently  ballasted  and  in  good  seaworthy  trim 
for  the  voyage. 

4.  Safe  and  proper  courses  were  steered  after  passing  the  Shipwash  Light  Vessel  at  or 
about  5.35  p.m.  of  the  5th  February,  up  to  about  8  p.m.  of  the  6th  February. 

Due  and  proper  allowance  was  made  for  tide  up  to  that  time  ;  after  which  due  and  proper 
allowance  was  not  made  for  tide  and  heavy  Ijeam  sea. 

5.  Proper  measures  were  taken  to  ascertain  and  verify  the  position  of  the  vessel  from 
time  to  time  after  5.35  p.m.  of  the  5th  February,  up  to  about  8  p.m.  of  the  6th  February. 

6.  Difficulty  was  experienced  in  steering  the  vessel  during  the  6th  and  7th  February, 
in  consequence  of  her  being  light,  with  a  heavy  sea  and  wind  on  the  starboard  side  setting 
her  bodily  to  leeward. 

7.  The  watch  on  deck  after  midnight  of  the  6th-7th  February  was  sufficient  for  the 
safe  navigation  of  the  vessel ;  but  it  would  have  been  a  great  advantage  to  have  had  one 
hand  more  as  a  substitute  for  the  sailor  who  had  failed  to  join  in  London. 

8.  Up  to  3  o'clock  of  the  7th  February,  the  lead  was  used  with  sufficient  frequency,  but 
proper  measures  could  not  have  been  taken  to  obtain  accurate  soundings. 

9.  No  measures  were  taken  for  the  safety  of  the  ship  on  sighting  Souter  Light  at  or  about 
3.55  a.m.  of  the  7th  February,  the  master  estimating  the  light  to  be  about  8  miles  distant : 
but  on  seeing  rocks  at  4.10  the  helm  was  put  hard-a-port,  and  at  that  time  oreparatiors 
for  taking  a  cast  of  the  lead  were  being  made. 

(0.3.)  z  2 
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10.  A  good  and'proper  look-out  seems  to  have  been  kept. 

,11.  The  vessel  stranded  about  half  a  mile  south  of  Souter  Light,  and  the  cause  of  the 
casualty  was  that  the  master  wrongly  estimated  his  distance  from  the  Souter  Light  on  seeing 
it  at  3.55  a.m.  of  the  7th  February  and  had  taken  no  steps  to  verify  his  position  after  3  a.m. 
of  the  same  day,  no  shore  lights  having  been  seen  since  passing  Whitby  at  8  p.m.  of  the  6th 
February. 

12.  The  vessel  was  navigated  with  proper  and  seamanlike  care,  with  the  exception  that 
flonndings  were  not  suflBciently  and  accurately  taken. 

13.  The  loss  of  the  s.s.  "  Ardanbhan  "  was  caused  by  the  default  of  the  master,  but  the 
Court  does  not  deal  with  liis  certificate. 

'   Neither  the  chief  oflBcer  nor  the  second  oflScer  is  in  default. 

Y.     ;..   .,  Gilbert  G.  Kennedy,  Judge. 

'  l^i  "I • 

We  approve, 

A.    RONALDSON,  \ 

George  Richardson,  /Assessors. 
(Issued  in  London  by  the  Board  oj  Trade  on  the  23rd  day  of  March,  1900.) 
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B. 

(No.  107.) 

"  CARADOC." 


In  the  matter  of  the  British  Sailing  Ship   "  Caradoc,"   of  the  Port  of  London,   official 

No.  99,060. 

Havmg  been  appointed  by  the  Board  of  Trade  to  make  a  preliminary  inquiry,  and  to  report 
to  them  upon  the  circumstances  attending  the  casualty  which  is  supposed  to  have  happened 
to  this  ship  inasmuch  as  she  has  not  been  heard  of  since  she  left  Kolje,  Japan,  on  the 
5th  October,  1898,  for  Port  Angeles,  Washington  Territory,  U.S.A.,  I  beg  to  report  as 
follows  : 

The  inquii7  was  held  on  the  2nd  day  of  Mai-ch,  1900,  in  the  Local  Marine  Board  Room, 
Dock  Street,  London,  E.,  when  Mr.  Gough  appeared  for  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  Mr.  Gibson, 
of  Messrs.  Cooper  and  Co.,  for  the  o\vners  of  the  ship.  From  the  evidence  of  the  builder  of 
the  ship  and  of  the  representative  of  the  managing  owner,  and  from  the  plans  and  other 
dociunents  submitted  to  me,  the  following  facts  were  ascertained. 

The  "  Caradoc  "  was  built  bj'  Messrs.  R.  Williamson  and  Son,  at  Workington,  in  the  early 
part  of  the  year  1892,  for  the  Caradoc  Ship  Company,  Limited,  by  which  Company  Mr.  David 
Edward  Brown,  of  147  Leadenhall  Street,  in  the  City  of  London,  was  designated  as  the 
person  to  whom  the  management  of  the  ship  was  entrusted.  AVith  the  exception  of  the  keel 
bars,  stem,  stern-frame,  rudder,  and  rivets,  which  were  of  iron,  the  material  used  in  her  con- 
struction was  steel.  The  heavier  spars,  namely  the  lower  and  topmasts  (which  were  in  one), 
bowsprit,  the  lower  and  tojjsail  yards  (double)  were  also  of  the  siyne  material,  while  the 
lighter  spars  were  of  pitch  pine.  She  had  one  watertight  bulkhead  forward,  and  was  rigged 
as  a  four-masted  bai'que,  designed  to  cany  3,800  tons  on  a  draught  of  21  ft.  4|  ins.,  and  cost 
between  £22,000  and  £23,000. 

Her  principal  dimensions  were,  length,  305'8  ft.,  breadth,  42"3  ft.,  and  depth  hi  hold  from 
tonnage  deck  to  ceiling  at  midships,  24'6  ft.  Her  registered  tonnage  after  deducting  55"26 
tons  for  crew  spaces  and  67'18  tons  allowed  under  section  3  of  the  Merchant  Shipping  Act, 
1889,  was  2-^M)8-81  tons.  She  was  built  under  special  siu-vey  to  class  100  Al  at  Lloyd's,  and 
.was  completely  and  efficiently  equipped  in  every  respect.  The  poop  was  56  ft.  long  and 
provided  the  usual  accommodation  and  conveniences  for  master,  officei-s,  and  steward. 
The  apprentices  were  berthed  in  the  fore-end  on  the  starboard  side,  and  the  sailroom  occupied 
a  considerable  space  in  the  centre,  inunediately  abaft  the  front  of  the  poop.  The 
chart  house  on  top  was  of  steel,  and  communicated  with  the  saloon  below.  ITie  forecastle 
was  32  ft.  long,  open  at  the  after  end,  but  covered,  in  the  wings,  the  boatsw-ain's  locker,  water- 
closets,  and  light  rooms  through  which  access  was  had  to  the  lighthouses  above.  There  were 
two  houses  on  deck,  also  of  steel,  namely,  one,  21  ft.  by  15  ft.  between  the  mizen  hatchway 
and  the  mainmast,  in  which  wei-e  the  galley  at  the  fore-end,  the  carpenter's  shop  in  the 
middle,  and  at  the  after  end  a  room  for  the  petty  officers  on  one  side  and  for  paint  and  oil 
stores  on  the  other  aide  ;  the  other  house,  36  ft.  by  17  ft.  6  ms.,  was  situated  l^etween  the  main 
hatchway  and  the  foremast,  and  provided  accommodation  for  24  seamen  in  the  forward 
part,  and  in  the  afterpart  contained  the  donkey  boiler  and  steam  winch. 
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The  main  deck  was  of  steel  covered  with  yellow  piiie  planks  4  ins.  thick.     The  between 
decks  were  not  permanently  laid,  but  consisted  of  spruce  deals  about  16  ft.  by  2  ft.  4  ins. 
bolted  together  and  laid  loose  on  the  beams  so  as  to  be  readily  available  for  shifting  boai-ds . 
or  other  purposes. 

The  principal  hatchways  were  three  in  number,  namely,  the  after  hatchway,  8  ft.  by  7  ft. ; 
the  mizen  hatchway,  16  ft.  by  11  ft.,  and  the  main  hatchway,  12  ft.  by  10  ft.  Before  the  fore- 
mast Was  a  small  hatchway,  3  ft.  6  ins.  by  6  ft.  for  trimmuig  purposes,  and  before  the  wind- 
lass was  an  opening  into  the  fore-peak.  The  coamings  of  the  hatchways  were  of  steel  and 
stood  2  ft.  4  ins.  above  the  deck.  The  main  and  mizen  hatchways  bad  each  a  fore  and  after 
amidships  to  support  the  hatches,  which  were  of  wood,  secured  in  the  usual  way  with 
tiirpauhns,  bars,  battens,  and  wedges. 

The  holds  were  ventilated  by  four  18-iii.  bell-mouthed  ventilators — two  on  the  poop  imme- 
diately before  the  chart  house,  and  two  forward  just  abaft  the  forecastle.  One  ventilator  at 
cither  end  communicated  with  the  lower  hold,  the  other  with  the  between  decks  only. 

The  bulwarks  were  5  ft.  high,  supported  by  ii'on  stanchions.  The  plans  do  not  show  th^ 
number  nor  the  size  of  the  waterports. 

There  were  two  double-chambered  fly-wheel  pumps  fitted  in  the  fife  rail  abaft  the  mizen- 
mast.  Below  they  were  protected  by  a  substantial  wooden  casing  down  to  the  ceiling.  A 
•double-action  fire-engine  was  also  fitted  on  the  starboard  side  fonvard  just  abaft  the 
forecastle. 

The  ship  cairied  three  boats,  namely,  a  life-lx)at,  27  ft.  by  7  ft.  9  ins.  by  3  ft. ;  a  jolly  boat. 
24  ft.  by  7  ft.  6  ins.  by  2  ft.  5  ins. ;  and  a  dingey,  20  ft.  6  uis.  by  5  ft.  6  ins.  by  2  ft  3  in. 
Tiie  life-lwat  and  the  dingey  were  carried  aft,  resting  on  the  lireak  of  the  poop  and  a  skid 
.al)aft  the  after  hatchway,  davits  with  tackles  complete  being  fitted  on  either  side  for  lowering; 
T\\e  jolly  boat  was  carried  forward  on  the  starboard  side  of  the  house.  ,   ' 

The  "  Caradoc  "  passed  her  No.  1  survey  in  1896,  at  liOndon,  and  in  December,  1897,  was 
examined  and  generally  overhauled  in  dry  dock  at  Hull,  whence  she  sailed  on  the  25th  day 
■o{  that  month  for  Philadelphia,  havmg  on  board  1,200  tons  of  chalk  and  150  tons  of  pig- 
iron.  She  discharged  the  chalk  at  Philadelphia  and  loaded  a  cargo  of  case  oil  for  Hiogo, 
Japan  ;  retaining  the  pig-iron  on  board  for  stiffenijig.  She  arrived  at  Hiogo  on  the  27th' 
July,  1898,  and  in  due  coui-se  discharged  the  oil  and  the  iron.  She  does  not  seem  to  have 
met  with  any  damage  during  the  passage  from  Philadelphia,  for  Lloyd's  Siirveyor,  at  Kobe, 
states  in  his  deposition,  that  he  ''  svu-veyed  her  hatches  on  arrival  here  on  or  about  the  29th 
July,  1898,  when  everything  was  found  in  good  order.  No  application  was  made  to  me  for 
survey  of  damage  to  hull,  masts,  spars,  or  rigging,  nor  were  any  important  repairs  effected 
whilst  the  vessel  was  in  this  port.  As  far  as  I  am  aware,  she  was  in  good  condition  when  she 
left  this  port."  Having  received  orders  to  proceed  to  Port  Angeles,  Washington  Territory, 
United  States  of  America,  the  master  took  on  board  1,200  tons  of  sand  ballast,  of  which  200 
tons  to  250  tons  were  placed  in  the  between  decks.  Shifting  boards  were  placed  against 
the  stanchions  and  shored  from  the  wings,  and  both  in  the  between  decks  and  in  the  lower 
hold  the  ballast  was  stated  to  have  been  planked  o\  er  and  tommed  down  from  the  beams. 

According  to  the  pilot's  deposition,  he  went  OJi  board  the  ship  on  the  evenmg  of  the  4th 
■October,  1898,  and  at  midnight  got  the  ship  under  weigh.  "  Everything,"  he  states,  "was 
satisfactory,  and  everyone  was  perfectly  solder.  Tire  ship  handled  easy  and  was  well  found 
as  regard?  sails,  blocks,  and  ropes.  I  left  the  '  Caradoc '  on  the  morning  of  the 
5th  October,  off  Cape  Hmo,  about  50  miles  from  Hiogo  (Kobe).  The  '  Caradoc '  was 
drawing  13  ft.  of  water  when  I  left  her."  Since  the  pilot  left  the  ship,  as  stated  in  his 
deposition,  nothing  ha.s  been  heard  of  her. 

.  Stie  apjjcars  to  have  had  a  crew  of  32  hands  all  told,  and  was  commanded  by  Mr.  John 
Jones,  who  held  a  certificate  of  competency  as  ordinary  master,  No.  88742,  and  who  had 
been  in  her  in  that  capacity  since  May,  1894.  Mr.  Jones  had  been  known  to  the  owners 
for  many  years  before  he  took  command  of  the  sliip,  and  was  descrited  by  them  as  a  careful 
and  e.xperienced  master.  It  T^'as  the  first  mate's  first  voyage  in  the  ship,  but  he  was  a  man 
of  considerable  experience  and  held  an  ordinary  master's  certificate.  The  second  mate  was 
a  young  man  who  had  served  his  time  in  the  ship  and  had  been  duly  promoted.  The  third 
mate  was  also  a  young  man  who  had  served  his  ajjprenticeship  in  the  same  employ,  and  had 
a  second  mate's  certificate,  and  had  been  in  the  ship  on  the  previous  voyage,  as  was  also  the 
case  with  the  steward. 

The  following  are  the  points  to  which  my  attention  was  more  especially  directed  in  this 
inquiry : — 

1.  Was  the  vessel  in  good  and  seaworthy  condition  when  she  left  Kobe  on  or  about  the  5th 
October,  1898  ? 

2.  Was  she  properly  manned  ? 

3.  Was  a  sufficient  quantity  of  ballast  on  board  the  vessel,  and  was  the  weight  thereof 
properly  distributed  ? 

4.  Was  the  ballast  properly  stowed  and  secured  from  shifting,  and  were  the  prunps  properly 
protected  ? 
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5.  What,  in  the  opinion  of  the  inspector,  is  tlie  cause  of  the  vessel  not  having  been  Itiird 
of  since  the  pilot  left  her  off  Cape  Hino,  Japan,  on  or  about  the  5th  October,  1898,  on  a  voyage- 
to  Port  Angeles  ? 

6.  What  was  the  value  of  the  vessel,  and  what  insurances  were  effected  upon  her  ? 

Having  carefully  considered  the  evidence,  oral  and  documentary,  submitted  to  rae,  I  have 
come  to  the  following  conclusions  on  the  abo\e  points  : — 

1.  The  "  Caradoc  "  was  in  a  good  and  seaworthy  condition  as  regards  her  hull  and  equip- 
ments when  she  left  Kol)e  on  the  5th  October,  1898.    She  was  only  6i  years  old,  never  had 
sustained  any  serioas  damage,  and  as  appears  from  the  deposition  of  Lloyd's  Siu*veyor,  she 
she  did  not  require  nor  receive,  as  far  as  he  knew,  any  repairs  l)efore  she  left  that  port. 

2.  Tlie  evidence  does  not  enable  me  to  state  definitely  whether  she  was  properly  manned. 
When  she  left  Hull  at  the  commencement  of  tlie  voyage  she  had  her  usual  complement  of  32 
hands  all  told,  namely  :  master,  three  officers  (certificated),  carpenter,  steward,  cook,  sail- 
maker,  16  A.B.'s,  two  O.S.,  and  six  apprentices.  At  Philadelphia  several  changes  occurred 
through  desertion  and  sickness,  but  the  vacancies  were  supplied,  maintaining  the  original 
number  and  ratings  of  the  ship's  company.  Tlie  deposition  of  Henry  Buckingham  Lucas, 
Shipping  Clerk  of  the  British  Consulate,  Hiogo,  states,  that  "  whilst  she  lay  in  this  por  na 
alterations  in  her  crew  occurred.  ...  I  hear  on  the  authority  of  the  Customs  that  the 
number  of  the  crew  was  32  men,  inclusive  of  the  master."  On  the  other  hand,  the  account 
of  crew  delivered  by  the  owners  to  the  Superintendent  of  the  Mercantile  Marine  Office,  Dock 
Street,  London,  shows  that  two  A.B.'s,  namely  :  C.  Blainghlin,  aged  22,  and  F.  Cooman,  aged 
22,  engaged  at  Philadelphia,  were  left  in  hospital  at  Kobe,  and  there  is  no  statement  or 
intimation  of  substitutes  having  been  engaged.  Li  these  circumstances  I  am  unable  to  state- 
whether  the  "  Caradoc  "  was  properly  manned  when  she  left  Hiogo. 

It  may  be  here  noted  that  all  the  apprentices  were  first  voyagers. 

3.  I  am  of  opinion  that  there  was  not  a  sufficient  quantity  of  ballast  on  lx)ard  the  vessel. 
In  my  reports  on  the  "  Laurelbauk  "  and  "  Celtic  Bard  "  I  have  remarked  on  the  diversity 
of  opinion  which  prevails  as  to  the  quantity  of  Ijallast  which  should  be  considered  sufficient 
for  any  given  ship,  and  I  ha^e  stated  some  of  the  considerations  which,  in  the  absence  of  a- 
scientific  investigation  of  the  problem,  and  an  authoritative  pronouncement  on  the  subject,. 
have  led  me  to  the  conclusion  that,  for  sea-going  purposes  under  canvas,  the  minimiun 
quantity  should  be  one-third  of  the  dead-weight  capacity  of  the  ship.  Apph'ing  that  cri- 
terion in  the  present  case,  it  would  gi%'e  1,267  tons  as  the  required  quantity.  At  the  outside 
the  "  Caradoc  "  had  not  more  than  1,240  tons  on  board,  namely :  sand,  1,200  tons ;  lumber 
left  from  the  previous  voyage,  about  20  tons  ;  and  stores,  say,  20  tons.  I  am  of  opinion,, 
tiierefore,  that  she  had  not  a  sufficient  quantity  of  ballast  when  she  left  Hiogo. 

With  regard  to  the  distribution  of  the  weight,  the  evidence  is  not  conclusive.  Tlie  stevedore- 
who  supplied  the  ballast  states  in  his  dejjosition  that  from  200  to  2.50  tons  were  earned  in  the- 
between  decks,  but  he  gives  no  information  as  to  the  trim  of  the  ship.  Tlie  only  mfomiation 
on  that  point,  and  it  is  not  very  definite,  is  supplied  bj'  the  pilot  who  took  the  ship  to  sea. 
when  he  states,  as  already  quoted,  that  "  the  '  Caradoc,'  when  I  left  her,  was  drawing  13  ft. 
of  water."  W^ith  1,240  tons  on  board,  the  ship's  mean  draught,  according  to  the  displace- 
ment scale,  would  Ije  12  ft.  3J  ins.,  so  that  I  take  the  pilot's  figure  to  refer  to  the  draught 
aft.  If  that  supposition  )je  correct,  and  if  the  pilot's  figures  be  accurate,  the  condition 
would  show  that  the  ship  was  17  inches  by  the  stem — a  trim  altogether  improper  and  imsafe. 

4.  I  am  unable  to  say  whether  the  ballast  was  properly  stowed  and  seciu-ed  from  shifting. 
The  only  evidence  on  the  point  is  the  deposition  of  the  stevedore,  and  it  is  unintelligible. 

5.  It  is  impossible  to  say  what  is  the  cause  of  the  vessel  not  having  been  heard  of  since- 
the  pilot  left  her  off  Cape  Hino  on  the  5th  Octoljer,  1898,  but  from  the  quantity  of  ballast 
she  had  on  board,  and  the  trim  I  infer  she  was  in,  I  am  of  opinion  that  she  was  but  ill-fitted 
to  cope  with  bad  weather.  She  left  the  coast  of  Japan  in  the  hurricane  season,  and  we 
know  from  the  declaration  of  Mr.  Richard  Edwards,  of  tlie  ship  '*  Montgomeryshire,"  that  he 
encountered  a  typhoon  alwut  270  miles  to  the  southward  and  eastward  of  Yokohama  ten  days 
after  the  ''  Caradoc  "  sailed  ;  and  as  the  typhoon  was  travelling  to  the  north-eastA\  ai-d, 
it  is  by  no  means  improbable  that  it  overtook  and  overwhelmed  the  "  Caradoc." 

G.  It  was  stated  that  if  the  vessel  had  l)een  afloat  now  she  would  have  been  worth  l)etween 
£19,000  and  £20,000.    She  was  insured,  as  to  hull  and  materials,  for  £18,000  ;  and  the  freight  • 
for  £6,000. 

A  nominal  list  of  the  crew  is  appended. 

Andrew  Cuninghame. 
29th  March,  1900.  . 
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Name. 


1.  John  Jones 

2.  J.  M.  Kewley 

3.  Thomas  Arthur 

4.  G.  C.  Trufant 

5.  S.  B.  Seed      - 

6.  K.  Duncan      -        -        - 

7.  Robert  Semple 

8.  BerntOlsen    - 

9.  Oscar  Bensen 

10.  P.  Vanhille     - 

11.  Tonio  Polet    - 

12.  P.  Larsen 

13.  Jonas  Kurk    -        -        - 

14.  Vom  Wilhelm  Karlson  - 
16.  Carl  Edvardsson     - 

16.  .J.  Anderson    - 

17.  F.  Christiansen 

18.  Le  Joleri  (?)    - 

19.  J.  McCarthy  - 
20   F.  Johnson     - 

21.  F.  Le  Briten  (?)      - 

22.  R.  Buss  -        -        -        - 

23.  H.  Feuggren  (?)       - 

24.  N.  Davidson   - 

a.'i.  George  William  Baker   - 

26.  James  Williuin  Cross 

27.  John  Kendle  Strachan   - 

28.  Alfred  Raymond  Thomas 

29.  Albert  Johnson 

30.  John  Hall       - 


Age. 


48 

47 

22 

22 

35 

27 

26 

34 

21 

26 

21 

20 

26 

21 

21 

34 

34 

27 

22 

31 

24 

19 

25 

22 

18 

16 

17 

16 

15 

17 


Nationality. 


Anglesea 

Liverpool 

Aberdeen 

London 

Belfast  - 

Port  Glasgow 

Hull      -       -       - 

Mandal,  Norway  - 

Stockholm    - 

Dunkirk 

Gfefle,  Sweden 

Bornholm 

Abo,  Finland 

Stockholm    - 

Gottenburg  - 


Joined  at  Philadelphia  i 

- 

London  -        -        - 

Newcastle     -       -       - 

London  .        .        . 

Newport,  Monmouth    - 

Hull      -        -        -        . 

Samley  Hall,  Yorkshire 


Capacity. 


Master,  O.C 

1st  Mate,  O. 

2nd  Mate,  2 

3rd  Mate,  2 

Steward. 

Cook.      . 

Carpenter. 

Sailmaker. 

A.B. 

A.B. 

A.B. 

A.B. 

A.B. 

A.B. 

O.S. 

Boatswain. 

A.B. 

A.B. 

A.B. 

A.B. 

A.B. 

A.B. 

A.B. 

O.S. 

Apprentice, 

Apprentice, 

1897. 
Apprentice 

1897. 
Apprentice, 

1897. 
Apprentice, 

1897. 
Apprentice, 
1897 


88,742. 
S.  11,083. 
M.  032,674. 
M.  032,678. 


21st  July  1897. 
26th  November 

26th  November 

26th  November 

22nd  December 

22nd  December 


c 

(So.  106.) 
"  LAURELBANK" 


In  the  matter  of  the  Britiah  Sailing  Ship  "  Laurelbank,"  of  the  Port  of  Glasgow,  official 

number,  102623 

Having  been  appointed  by  the  Board  of  Trade  to  make  a  preliminary  inquiry  and  to 
report  to  them  upon  the  circumstances  attending  the  casualty  which  is  supposed  to  have 
happened  to  this  ship,  inasmuch  as  she  has  not  been  heard  of  since  she  was  seen  by  the  ship 
"'  Heathfield  "  about  80  miles  S.W.  of  Yokohama,  on  or  about  the  5th  September,  1898, 
I  beg  to  report  as  follows  : — 

The  inquiry  was  held  on  the  16th  day  of  January,  1900,  in  the  Waterloo  Eooms,  Waterloo 
Street,  Glasgow,  when  Mr.  McGrigor  appeared  for  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  Mr.  H.  B.  Fyfe 
for  the  owners  of  the  ship.  From  the  examination  and  cross-examination  of  witnesses  by 
these  gentlemen,  from  Affidavits  made  before  H.B.M.  Vice-Consul  at  Shanghai,  and  from 
other  documents  and  plans  submitted  to  me,  the  following  facts  were  ascertamed. 

The  "  Laurelbank  "  was  built  by  Messrs.  Russell  and  Company,  at  Port  Glasgow,  and 
was  laimched  in  September,  1893.  She  was  owned  by  Mr.  Andrew  Weir  and  otiiers,  Mr. 
Weir,  of  102,  Hope  Street,  Glasgow,  being  the  managing  owner.  With  the  exception  of 
the  stem,  stem  frame,  rudder,  and  rivets,  which  were  of  iron,  the  material  used  in  her  con- 
struction was  steel.  All  her  masts  and  yards,  with  the  exception  of  her  top  gallant  mast 
and  upper  top-gallant  yards,  which  were  of  pitch  pine,  were  of  the  same  material.  She  had 
one  watertight  bulkhead  forward,  and  was  rigged  as  a  four-masted  barque,  being  designed 
to  carry  3,800  tons  dead-weight  on  a  draft  of  21  ft.  llf  ins.  A  few  days  after  being  laimched 
she  was  inclined  for  stability,  and  with  755  tons  on  board  and  drawing  10  ft.  9  ins.,  she  was 
found  to  have  a  metacentric  height  of  4  ft.  9  ins.  The  builders  calculated  that,  with  30  per 
cent,  of  her  dead  weight,  namely  1,140  tons  on  board,  she  would  be  sufficiently  ballasted 
for  seagoing  purposes,  though  her  metacentric  height  would  be  slightly  less  than  it  was 
when  she  had  only  755  tons  on  board. 

The  principal  dimensions  of  the  ship  were  :— Length,  283  ft.  ;  breadth,  43  ft. ;  and  depth 
in  hold  from  tonnage  deck  to  ceiling  at  midships,  24'45  ft.  Her  registered  tonnage,  after 
deducting  9206  tons  allowed  for  spaces  occupied  by  seamen  and  apprentices,  and  6798 
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tons  uiider  Section  3,  Act  of  1889,  was  2,237  09  tons.  She  was  built  under  special  survey 
to  class  100  Al  at  Lloyd's,  and  appears  to  have  been  completely  and  efficiently  equipped 
in  every  respect.  She  had  a  full  poop  and  top-gallant  forecastle,  and  three  deck-houses, 
all  of  steel.  "Die  poop  was  about  50  ft.  long,  e.\tending  to  just  before  the  jigger-mast,  and 
carried  a  chart-house  and  a  wheel-house,  Iwth  of  steel.  On  the  quarter-deck,  between 
the  after  hatchway  and  the  mizen-mast,  was  a  house,  24  ft.  by  IG  ft.,  for  apprentices  and 
petty  officers.  Between  the  mizen  hatchway  and  the  main-mast  was  another  house,  14  ft. 
by  12  ft.,  containing  the  galley  on  the  forepart,  and  the  carpenter's  shop  in  the  after  part, 
lie  forward  house  situated  between  the  main  hatchway  and  the  foremast  was  35  ft.  by 
20  ft.,  and  provided  accommodation  in  the  forepart  for  20  seamen,  and  in  the  after  end 
contained  the  donkey  boiler  and  steam  winch.  The  top-gallant  forecastle,  32  ft.  long,  was 
open  at  the  after  end,  and  contained  sundry  lockers,  two  water-closets  and  bath-room  at 
the  sides,  and  the  windlass  in  the  usual  position. 

The  main  deck  was  of  steel,  covered  with  pitch-pine  planks,  5  ins.  by  3J  ins.,  with  8-in. 
teak  margin  planks  next  waten\'ays,  at  sides  and  ends  of  houses  and  hatchways,  round 
ventilators,  bitts,  stayplates,  masts,  and  along  front  of  poop  and  forecastle.  From  the 
fore-hatchway  all  the  way  forward  the  breadth  of  the  windlass  the  pitch-pine  deck  was 
4J  ins.  thick.  The  'tweeu-deck  was  only  partially  laid  :  platforms,  consisting  of  9  in.  by 
3  in.  white  pine  planks,  extended  from  right  aft  to  one  beam  Ijefore  the  fore  lieam  of  the 
after  hatch,  and  froni  the  collision  bulkhead  to  one  beam  abaft  the  after  beam  of  the  fore 
hatch.  Similar  planks  were  also  laid  at  the  sides  extending  3  ft.  6  ins.  outward  from  the 
stringer  plate,  the  margin  plank  Ijeing  of  pitch  pine.  The  poop  deck  and  the  top-gallant 
forecastle  deck  were  of  5  in.  by  3  in.  yellow  pine,  with  solid  teak  watenvays  and  covering 
boards. 

The  principal  hatchways  were  four  in  number,  namely  the  after,  mizen,  main,  and  fore, 
measuring  respectively,  10  ft.  by  10  ft.,  16  ft.  by  12  ft.,  14  ft.  by  12  ft.,  and  10  ft.  by  10  ft. 
The  coamings  were  of  steel,  and  at  the  lowest  part  stood  30  ins.  above  the  laid  main  deck. 
The  main  and  mizpn  hatchways  were  each  fitted  with  a  movaVjIe  plate  beam  in  the  centre, 
and  three  strong  fore  and  aft  pieces  on  top  to  support  the  hatches.  Tlie  fore  and  after 
hatchways  had  each  one  foi'e  and  aft  piece  for  a  similar  purpose.  Tlie  hatches  consisted 
of  yellow  pine,  and  the  necessary  tarpaulins,  bars,  cleats,  battens,  and  ]3adk)cks  were  supplied 
for  securing  the  same.  Tlie  mizen  'tween  deck  hatchway  was  4  ft.  longer  and  18  ins.  wider 
than  the  corresponding  opening  in  the  main  deck,  and  was  fitted  with  two  movable  beams 
and  stanchions. 

Ventilation  of  the  holds  was  effected  by  means  of  two  36-in.  iron  half-round  ventilators 
— one  at  the  front  of  the  poop,  the  other  through  the  forward  house — and  a  square  iron 
trunk  ventilator  up  tlirough  the  forecastle  with  teak  coamings  and  sloping  top.  Tliere 
was  also  a  large  bell-mouthed  galvanised  iron  ventilator  fitted  on  the  coamings  of  the  pimip 
well.  The  fore  peak  was  similarly  ventilated,  and  the  lazarette  and  lower  afterhold  by 
two  10-in.  ventilators  on  the  poop.  Provision  was  made  for  effectually  closing  all  these 
openings  when  necessary. 

The  bulwarks  were  of  steel  atout  5  ft.  high,  supported  by  stanchions  2  ins.  in  diameter, 
spaced  about  4  ft.  8  ins.  apart.  There  were  seven  waterports  on  each  side  of  thf  ship, 
namely,  two 3  ft.  by  2  ft.,  two 2  ft.  0  ins.  by  2  ft.,  and  three  2  ft.  b}'  1  ft.  There  were  lesides, 
five  scuppers  on  each  side,  8  ins.  by  5  ins. 

There  was  a  double-chambered  7-in.  fljTvheel  pump  with  fire  engine  combined,  fitted 
in  the  fife  rail  abaft  the  mizen-mast.  At  the  after  end  of  the  forecastle  was  fixed  a  5-in. 
double-action  fire  engine,  with  2i-in.  internal  bore  galvanised  malleable  iron  wash  deck 
pipe  carried  along  mider  the  rail  on  one  side  to  front  of  the  poop,  with  brass  comiections 
for  hose  opposite  each  hatchway.  There  was  also  a  5-in.  portable  fire  engine  with  40  ft. 
of  2i-in.  indiarubljer  suction  hose  in  two  lengths,  and  90  ft.  of  2 J  in.  leather  delivery  hose,  with 
brass  couplings  and  nozzle.  Tlie  soimding  pipes  were  fitted  with  brass  screws  to  attach 
a  portable  pump  in  order  to  drain  out  the  ship. 

The  ship  carried  four  boats,  namely,  two  lifeboats,  each  26  ft.  6  ms.  by  7  ft.  3  ins.  by  3  ft. 
3  ins.,  fitted  with  corrugated  copper  tanks,  one  gig  23  ft.  by  5  ft.  by  2  ft.  2  ins.,  and  one 
dingey  14  ft.  by  5  ft.  by  2  ft.  All  the  boats  were  fitted  complete  with  rudders,  oar-s,  rowlocks, 
tillers,  yokes,  and  gratings.  Tlie  lifeboats  were  equipped  in  addition  with  masts  and  sails, 
one  of  the.'n  being  rigged  as  a  cutter.  The  lifeboats  were  carried  on  skids  abaft  the  mizen 
rigging,  and  da\its  with  tackles  complete  were  fitted  on  each  side  of  the  ship  alneast  of 
the  boats.     The  gig  and  dingey  were  carried  forward  on  skids  across  the  house. 

The  ship  had  tliree  compasses,  namely,  a  standard  compass  with  azimuth  circle  all  com- 
plete on  the  after  house,  and  two  steering  compasses  by  the  wheel  aft.  In  addition  there 
were  a  spirit  compass  in  box  to  fit  the  binnacles,  a  tell-tale  m  the  cabin,  two  cards,  and  two 
boat  compasses. 

In  July,  1898,  the  "  Laiu-elbank  "'  arrived  at  Shanghai  with  a  cai^o  of  case  oil  and  iron 
from  Mew  York.  During  the  passage  she  lost  an  apprentice  named  Charles  Hendry,  16 
years  of  age,  a  native  of  .Arran,  overlx)ard.  She  also  lost  a  niuiiber  of  sails,  three  boats, 
and  sustained  simdry  other  damages  and  losses  about  the  decks.  All  these  were  made 
good  at  Shanghai  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  surveyor  to  Lloyd's  agents  at  a  cost  of  Taels  4198.02. 
The  ship  was  also  i)ut  into  dry  dock  for  the  purpose  of  lieing  scraped  and  painted  when 
the  same  surveyor  examined  her  bottom,  and  finally  issued  a  certificate  to  the  efi'ect  that 
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the  ship  was  in  good  order  and  condition  and  fit  to  carry  dry  and  pei'isliable  cargo.  Having 
taken  in  1,150  tons  of  dry  mud  for  ballast,  the  "  Laurelbank  "  was  ready  to  lea-se  on  the- 
29th  August  for  Portland,  Oregon,  but  owing  to  a  gale  blowing  from  the  N.E.  and  to  a  ty[:)hoon 
being  reported  off  the  north  end  of  Formosa  travelling  to  the  N.W.,  she  did  not  get  SLwuy 
till  the  31st.  Her  ch-aft  of  water,  according  to  the  last  letter  ^^Titten  by  the  master  to  the 
ownei-s  was  12  ft.  10  ins.  aft,  and  12  ft.  2  ins.  forward.  She  had  a  crew  of  29  hands  all  told, 
and  was  under  the  command  of  ilr.  Henry  K.  Lindsay,  who  held  a  certificate  of  competency 
as  ordinary  master,  numbered  25,461.  He  had  been  several  years  in  lb*.  Weir's  employ, 
and  had  been  master  of  this  ship  since  she  was  launched.  Tlie  first  mate  had  been  about 
four  years  in  the  same  service,  and  Mi-.  Weii-  had  every  confideTiee  in  him,  as  ^^•ell  as  in  thfr 
master.  On  the  31st  of  .August  the  "  Laiirelbank  "  was  towed  to  sea  in  charge  of  a  pilot, 
who  left  the  ship  at  tlie  bell  buoy  about  40  miles  from  Shanghai ;  he  stated  iii  his  affidavit 
that  as  far  as  he  observed  there  was  nothing  in  the  conditioii  of  the  ship  to  excite  remark. 
A  ship  named  "  Heathfield  "  left  Shanghai  the  same  day  and  kept  company  with  the- 
"  Laurelbank  "  till  the  5th  September,  since  when  the  "  Laurelbanic  "  has  not  been  heard 
of.  When  last  seen  she  was  under  all  six  topsails,  the  wind  increasing  from  the  N.E.  and 
the  weather  threatening.  Early  next  morning  the  "  Heatlifield  "  encountered  a  typhoon_ 
was  thrown  on  her  beam  ends,  and  the  ballast  shifting  carried  away  or  bent  several  stanchions- 
in  the  lower  hold.  Fortunately,  she  did  not  founder,  and  on  the  weather  moderating,  by- 
dint  of  great  exertions  she  was  got  to  Yokohama  on  the  12th  September. 

The  pomts  towards  which  my  attention  was  du-ected  in  this  case  were  as  follows  : — 

1.  Was  the  "  Laurelbank  "  in  good  and  seaworthy  condition  when  she  left  Shanghai' 
on  the  3l3t  August,  1898  ? 

2.  Was  she  properly  and  sufficiently  ballasted,  were  shifting  boards  fitted,  and  were  the-' 
pumps  properly  protected  ? 

3.  Was  the  ballast  properly  trimmed  and  secured  from  shiftmg  ? 

4.  Was  the  vessel  properly  and  sufficiently  manned  ? 

5.  What  is  the  cause  of  the  vessel  not  having  })een  heard  of  since  she  was  seen  by  the- 
master  of  the  "  Hejitlifield  "  about  80  miles  S.W.  of  Yokohama  on  or  about  the  5th  day 
of  September,  1898,  on  a  voyage  from  Shanghai  to  Portland,  Oregon  ? 

6.  Wliat  was  the  value  of  the  vessel,  and  for  what  amount  was  she  insured  ? 

1.  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  "  Laurelbank,"  as  regards  her  hull  and  equipment  was  in  a 
good  and  seaworthy  condition  when  she  left  Shanghai  on  the  date  stated.  She  was  only 
on  her  third  voyage,  and  the  losses  and  damages  she  had  sustained  during  the  passage  from 
New  York  to  Shanghai  had  all  been  made  good  before  leaving  the  latter  place. 

2.  There  is  considerable  diversity  of  opinion  as  to  what  constitutes  sufiicient  ballast  for 
a  ship,  some  saying  that  it  should  l:)ear  a  fixed  relation  to  the  deadweight  capacity.  Tlie- 
builders  of  the  "  Laurelbank  "  calculated  that  the  quantity  she  required  was  30  per  cent. 
of  that  capacity,  and  so  informed  the  owners.  My  experience  and  observation,  combined 
with  considerable  study  of  the  subject,  lead  me  to  the  conclusion  that  30  per  cent,  is  too 
bare  an  allowance,  inasmuch  as  it  does  not  give  sufficient  immersion,  especially  in  the  case- 
of  a  shij)  of  large  carrying  capacity  in  proportion  to  her  registered  tomiage,  to  render  the^ 
ship  reasonably  handy  under  canvas,  and  that  at  the  very  least  the  proportion  should  be 
33 J  per  cent.,  or  one-third  the  deadweight  capacity.  Applying  this  criterion  to  the  case- 
in hand  it  gives  1,267  tons  as  the  quaritity  the  "  Laurelbank  "  would  require.  The  affidavit 
of  the  native  ste\'edore  states  that  he  supplied  1,150  tons,  and  the  o\\aier  estimated  the 
weight  of  stores,  &c.,  at  '10  tons  or  45  tons — say  a  total  weight  of  1,195  tons.  But  the  ship 
was  drawing  only  12  ft.  6  ins.,  which  indicates,  accoi-ding  to  the  displacement  scale,  that- 
she  had  only  1,155  tons  on  Iward,  so  that  it  would  seem  that  the  quantity  of  ballast  or  of 
stores,  or  of  lx)th,  was  considerably  over-estimated,  ti  any  case,  I  am  of  opinion  that 
the  ship  had  not  sufiicient  ballast  when  she  left  Shanghai. 

Besides  the  quantity  of  ballast,  reference  may  be  also  made  under  this  head  to  its  nature, 
as  I  think  there  can  be  little  doubt  but  that  it  had  a  considerable  bearing  on  the  fate  of  the 
ship.  The  ballast  was  descriljed  as  "  dry  mud,"  but  the  master  of  the  "  Heathfield  "  stated 
that  the  weather  was  showery  when  it  was  ship]:)ed,  and  taking  that  fact  in  connection  ■^^•ith 
the  source  whence  the  ballast  was  supplied,  the  "  drjTiess  "  is  not  likely  to  have  been  very 
saarching.  Moreover,  "  Stevens  on  Stowage  "  says  :  "  At  Shanghai,  good  ballast  being 
"  expensive,  ships  occasionally  take  mud.  .  .  When  rolhng  at  sea,  the  mud,  in  large 
"  cakes,  shifts  from  side  to  side,  and  endangers  the  safety  of  the  ship." 

Shifting  boards  were  fitted,  but  there  is  no  evidence  as  to  how  the  pumps  were  protected. 

(0.3.)  A  A 
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3.  Owing  to  there  being  no  laid  'tween  decks  the  ballast  was  necessarily  all  in  the  lower 
hold,  where  it  was  trimmed  by  the  crew.  Beyond  the  fitting  of 'shifting  boards,  there  is 
no  evidence  of  any  measui-es  having  been  taken  to  secure  the  ballast  from  shifting.  The 
ship  was  trimmed  8  ins.  by  the  stem,  which  I  consider  displayed  an  error  of  judgment.  This 
Appears  to  be  directly  due  to  the  scanty  supply  of  ballast  upon  which  I  have  animadverted, 
for  there  seems  to  be  an  idea  prevalent  that  with  a  ship  lightly  ballasted  it  is  necessary  to 
bring  her  considerably  by  the  stem  in  order  to  obtain  greater  rudder  power.  This  appears 
to  me  to  be  an  illusory  idea,  for  I  think  it  will  lie  foiuid  that  any  power  so  obtained  is  more 
than  counterbalanced  by  the  forces  acting  on  the  lighter  long  fore  body  of  the  ship. 

4.  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  vessel  was  properly  and  sufficiently  manned.  Her  crew  con- 
sisted of,  l)esides  the  master,  two  mates,  one  toatswain,  one  carpenter,  one  steward,  one 
cook,  one  sailmaker,  14  A.B.'s,  two  ordinary  seamen,  and  five  apprentices.  A  nominal 
ilist  of  the  ship's  company  is  appended. 

5.  Having  regard  to  the  evidence  of  the  master  of  the  "  Heathfield,"  there  can  be  little 
doubt  but  that  the  cause  of  tlie  "  Laurelbank  "  not  having  been  heard  of  since  she  was  seen 
by  him  on  or  about  the  5th  day  of  September,  1898,  is  that  she  foimdered  in  the  typhoon 
■which  so  nearly  proved  fatal  to  the  "  Heathfield  "  on  the  following  morning.  I  have  pointed 
out  two  elements  of  danger  in  the  "  Laurelbank's  "  condition,  namely,  the  nature  of  the 
ballast  and  the  trim  of  the  ship,  but  it  is  only  fair  to  say  that  both  these  elements  were 
present  in  the  "  Heathfield,"  so  that  it  is  clear  these  elements  in  themselves  were  not  suffi- 
cient to  account  for  the  disaster  ;  doubtless  the  issue  was  determined  by  some  other  untoward 
■circumstance  present  in  the  one  case  and  absent  in  the  other. 

6.  The  managing  owner  stated  that  the  ship  was  insured  for  £17,000,  and  the  freight 
trom  Portland  for  £5,a'50. 

Andrew  Cuninghame, 

Inspector. 
16th  February,  1900. 


Name. 


Age. 

Nationality. 

Bating. 

55 

Dollar,  N.B.  - 

Master,  O.C.  25461. 

23 

Montrose 

1st  Mate,  028482. 

27 

Lower  Southend,  Essex 

2nd  Mate,  029766. 

— 

American 

Boatswain. 

32 

Dumbarton   - 

Carpenter. 

24 

Barbadoes 

Steward. 

41 

St.  Croix,  W.I.       - 

Cook. 

21 

Builth   ...        - 

Sailmaker. 

37 

South  Shields 

A.B. 

37 

Jamaica 

A.B. 

27 

Jamaica         ... 

A.B. 

37 

Mauritius 

A.B. 

36 

St.  Helena     - 

A.B. 

27 

Demerara 

A.B. 

22 

New  Zealand 

A.B. 

28 

Qaudnloupe  - 

A.B. 

41 

Gerniany 

A.B. 

39 

Britain  -     ■ 

A.B. 

25 

Sweden  - 

A.B. 

— 

American       -        - 

A.B. 

— 

American 

A.B. 

_ 

American 

A.B. 

21 

Germany 

O.S. 

— 

American 

O.S. 

20 

Gla-sgow 

Apprentice,  29th  November 
1895. 

19 

Barrow-in-Fumess 

Apprentice,  29th  November 
1895. 

18 

Workington  -        -        - 

Apprentice,  29th  November 
1895. 

16 

Glasgow 

Apprentice,  28th  July  1897. 

16 

Redcar  -       -        -        - 

Apprentice.  28th  July  1897. 

Henry  K.  Lindsay 
Alexander  R.  Baird 
Edwin  E.  Hart     - 
H.  J.  Jenkins 
(Jeorge  McGown  - 
Joseph  Bellamy    - 
Charles  Osborne   - 
William  Mcllhaggie 
John  Birkett 
Jame.<>  Mnce 
Charles  Lyons 
Joseph  Gustav 
H.  Owen 
R.  Butts 

Percy  H.  Warren  - 
Eugene  Leon 
W.  Beeten     - 
John  McDonald    - 
John  Christiensen 
G.Cooke       - 
John  Hearon 
John  Rowe   - 
Fred  Rosenhauer  - 
Richard  Gamble  - 
Ernest  Arthur  Desseuon 

Joseph  Payne 

J^ohn  Morton 

Donald  Gillie« 
■Charles  Otto  Russell    - 
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D. 

(No.  6126.) 
"  NONPAREIL.'' 


The  Merchant  Shipping  Act,  1894. 

Lv  the  matter  of  a  formal  investigation  held  at  the  Town  Hall,  Westminster,  on  the  18th,  19th,- 
and  20th  days  of  Decembet,  1900,  before  G.  G.  Kennedy,  Esq.,  assisted  by  Captains- 
RoNALDSON  and  HoRE,  and  Eear-Admiral  BoYES,  into  the  circumstances  attending  the 
abandonment  of  the  British  sailing  ship  "  Nonpareil,"  of  London,  in  or  near  Lat.  39"' 
50 '  N.,  Long.  42°  W.,  on  a  voyage  from^New  York  to  Java 

Report  of  Court. 

The  Court  having  carefully  inquired  into  the  circumstances  attending  the  above-mentioned  . 
shipping  casualty,  finds,  for  the  reasons  stated  in  the  Annex  hereto,  that  the  said  ship  was- 
not  prematurely  abandoned,  and  that  the  cause  of  her  loss  was  that  she  was  insufficiently 
ballasted  to  withstand  the  weather  she  encountered. 
Dated  this  21st  day  of  December,  1900. 

Gilbert  G.  Kennedy,  Judge. 
We  concur  in  the  above  Report. 

A.    RONALDSON,      ^ 

Kennett    Hore,  -Assessors. 
G.  T.  H.  BoYES,] 

Annex  to  the  Report. 

This  mquiry  was  held  at  the  Town  Hall,  Westminster,  on  the  18th,  19th,  and  20th  days  of 
December,  1900,  when  Mr.  Bateson  appeared  for  the  Board  of  Trade,  Mr.  Pickford,  Q.C., 
for  the  owners  of  the  "  Nonpareil,"  and  Mr.  Leek  for  the  builders  of  the  vessel. 

The  "  Nonpareil,"  official  number  112,725,  was  a  British  sailing  ship,  built  of  steel,  at. 
Port  Glasgow,  by  Messrs.  William  Hamilton  and  Company,  in  1900,  and  was  registered  at 
the  Port  of  London. 

Her  dimensions  were  :  length  267'9  feet,  breadth  40  feet,  depth  of  hold  25'95  feet ;  her 
registered  tonnage  was  1,870'55  tons,  gross  tonnage  1,98220  tons,  and  she  was  classed  at- 
Lloyd's  100  Al,  special  survey. 

She  had  three  masts,  was  rigged  as  a  ship,  and  was  fitted  with  two  decks. 

She  was  owned  by  the  Anglo-American  Oil  Company,  Limited,  of  22,  Billiter  Street, 
London,  Mr.  James  McDonald,  of  the  same  address,  being  the  person  to  whom  the  manage- 
ment of  the  vessel  was  entrusted  by  and  on  behalf  of  the  owners.  (Advice  received  on  the 
30th  June,  1900,  under  the  hand  of  Archibald  Maclean,  a  public  officer  of  the  Anglo-American 
Oil  Company,  Limited.) 

The  Anglo-American  Oil  Company  bought  the  vessel  whilst  she  was  being  built  for  another 
firm,  and  the  price  of  shipping  having  gone  up  since  the  contract  was  entered  into,  they 
had  to  pay  between  £23,000  and  £24,000. 

Before  she  was  launched  in  June,  some  correspondence  passed  between  the  Oil  Company 
and  Messrs.  William  Hamilton  and  Company  with  regard  to  the  amount  of  ballast  she  would 
require  after  fitting  out.  Hearing  she  was  going  to  New  York  to  load  case  oil  for  the  East, 
they  replied  about  100  tons  of  stone  ballast,  and  suggested  that  it  should  be  placed  under  the  • 
limbers  at  Port  Glasgow,  and  save  the  buying  of  ballast  in  New  York  for  trimming  the 
vessel. 

The  Oil  Company  wrote  back  requesting  Messrs.  Hamilton  to  arrange  for  the  stone  ballast 
in  accordance  with  their  suggestions,  and  accordingly  Messrs.  Hamilton  wrote  to  Messrs. 
Rosa  and  Marshall  requesting  a  supply  of  alx)ut  100  tons  of  good  stone  ballast  suitable  for 
going  into  the  limbers  of  the  "  Nonpareil."  They  asked  that  it  might  be  carefully  weighed 
before  it  went  on  board,  as  they  wished  to  incline  the  vessel  with  the  stone  ballast  only  on 
board,  to  ascertain  her  stability  with  it.  119  tons  IGJcwt.  of  ballast  was  supplied,  and  the 
vessel  was  inclined  with  that  quantity  on  board. 

The  vessel  left  Greenock  on  the  7th  July,  1900.  Before  leavmg  an  additional  1,000  tons 
of  rubbish  was  put  on  board  to  ballast  her  for  the  voyage  to  New  York,  where  she  was  to  take 
in  her  cargo. 

She  was  under  the  command  of  Mr.  Hatfield,  who  was  appointed  master  on  the  2nd  July, 
and  the  crew  numl)ered  29  all  told. 

She  had  two  lifelx)ats  and  two  other  boats,  45  lifebelts,  and  six  lifebuoys,  and  was  fitted- 
with  fly-wheel  pumps. 
,    All  went  well  on  her  outward  voyage,  and  she  arrived  at  New  York  on  the  13th  August. 

After  discharging  the  rubbish  ballast  of  1,000  tons,  most  of  the  stone  ballast  was  placed 
in  the  limbers. 

(0.3.)  A  A  2 
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On  her  arrival,  Captain  Hatfield  stated  to  Mr.  Philip  liui^i-echt,  agent  to  the  Standard  Oi' 
"Company,  that  he  liad  been  informed  80  tons  would  be  required  under  her  oil  cargo.  Where- 
upon Mr.  Ruprecht  wired  to  the  Anglo-American  Company  in  London  to  ask  Messrs.  Hamil- 
ton how  much  balhist  the  "  Nonpareil "  required  with  case  oil.  Messrs.  Hamilton  repUed, 
first  by  wire,  then  by  letter,  that  she  would  be  quite  safe  with  100  tons,  but  they  recom- 
mended 120.    This  was  cabled  on  to  New  York  by  the  owners. 

Meanwhile  Mr.  Ruprecht  obtained  the  opinion  of  the  inspector  of  the  Board  of  Under- 
-writers  in  New  York,  and  he  recommended  125  tons,  as  also  did  another  surveyor. 

The  "  Nonpareil  "  was  Jiccordingly  loaded  with  a  full  cargo,  consisting  of  82,480  cases  of 
oil,  valued  at  about  £30,000,  which  cargo,  as  well  as  the  ship  and  the  freight,  was  unmsured. 

The  loading  was  concluded  on  the  7th  September,  on  which  day  she  left  the  wharf,  and 
•dropped  her  anchor  in  the  bay. 

Then  she  sent  up  her  topgallant  and  royal  yards  ;  and  whilst  the  yards  were  being  braced 
round,  it  was  stated  in  evidence  that  she  immediately  took  a  list. 

Her  draught  of  water  was  20'  10  forward  and  21'4  aft. 

She  left  New  York  on  the  10th  September,  about  i)  a.m.,  in  charge  of  a  pilot,  and  in  tow 
of  the  tug  "  M.  Moran,"  which,  after  towing  her  about  20  miles  south-east  of  Sandy  Hook 
lightship,  left  her  alx)ut  3  p.m.  the  same  day,  with  all  sail  set. 

The  master  of  the  tug  states  she  was  in  good  order  and  showed  no  signs  of  tenderness. 
He  spoke  the  "  Nonpareil  "  again  the  next  morning,  about  50  or  60  miles  ofif  shore,  and  she 
^•as  then  in  perfect  order,  but  at  this  time  the  wind  was  light  and  from  the  south-west,  the 
«hip  steering  E.S.E. 

As  soon  as  the  wind  fi-eshened,  it  appears  the  "  Nonpareil  "  tegan  to  list  over  to  port. 

From  the  dejwsition  of  the  master  and  the  crew  before  the  Consul  at  New  York  it  appears 
that  all  went  well  until  12th  September,  when  a  south-west  gale  sprang  up,  increasing  and 
veering  to  W.S.W.,  from  which  quarter  it  blew  with  hurricane  force.  All  sails  were  furled, 
•except  two.  lower  topsails.  A  very  high  sea  was  running  over  the  ship,  tlirowing  her  on  her 
beam  ends,  atid  doing  considerable  damage  about  the  decks.  The  storm  continued  until 
the  13th  noon,  when  it  moderated,  and  it  was  found  that  "  the  ship  had  her  cement  along 
port  side  of  water-ways,  stanchions  started  and  strained,  and  had  broken  all  the  cement 
Alx)ut  the  lx)ttom  of  them,  and  started  the  decks  in  several  places,  also  port  spar,  tearing 
the  eyelxilts  out  of  the  deck,  which  allowed  a  considerable  amount  of  water  to  run  down 
into  the  hold." 

The  same  day,  the  main  hatch  was  opened,  and  about  200  cases  were  taken  out  to  enable 
the  carpenter  to  get  at  the  holes,  the  eyebolts  were  replaced,  and  the  cargo  put  back ;  the 
hatches  and  spars  were  secured  again  as  before. 

On  Friday,  the  14th,  latitude  39°  45 'N.,  64°  2'  W.,  the  royal  yards  were  sent  on  deck  and 

the  gear  put  Ijelow,  as  the  ship  was  dangerously  cranky.     On  Monday,  the  17th,  the  wind 

increased  to  a  fresh  gale,  from  the  S.W.,  and  as  the  vessel  had  now  a  heavy  list  to  port,  200 

•cases  of  oil  were  thrown  overlx)ard  out  of  the  sail-locker  forward,  and  200  from  the  lazarette 

aft,  with  the  idea  of  helping  the  trim. 

On  the  18th  and  19th,  the  sea  was  still  heavy,  and  on  the  21st  the  wind  veered  to  the  S.E. 
and  east,  and  rapidly  increased  to  a  heavy  gale.  At  4  p.m.  all  hands  were  called  to  take  in 
the  topsails,  but  the  sails  were  blown  awaj'  before  they  could  be  furled.  The  ship  then  took 
several  heavy  lurches  to  starlxiard,  and  settled  down  on  her  l»ain  ends,  and  did  not  right 
again.  The  sea  now  washed  everything  from  the  decks,  carrying  wheel-lxix,  compasses, 
and  spars  off  the  main  deck  and  house,  filling  the  cabin  and  deck  houses  with  water,  smashing 
the  two  port  boats,  and  washing  the  two  startoard  boats  over  the  side. 

The  eyelx)lts  from  the  starboard  side  being  now  drawn  through  the  deck  and  the  main 
hatch  half  under  water,  large  quantities  of  water  got  into  the  hold  ;  and  as  the  crew  were 
in  danger  of  Ijeing  washed  overboard,  it  was  decided  to  cut  away  the  topmasts  to  endeavour 
to  right  the  vessel.  The  main  and  mizzen  backstays  were  cut  away,  but  the  topmasts  did 
not  break  at  the  caj),  and  only  bent  over  on  the  lee  side,  making  mattei-s  worse. 

On  the  22nd,  latitude  39°  50'  N.,  longitude  42°  W.,  the  vessel  still  lying  on  her  starboard 
beam  ends,  and  settling  lower,  the  sea  at  times  covering  the  deck-houses,  it  was  found  that 
the  main  deck  and  poop  deck  had  started. 

At  3.30  p.m.  the  smoke  of  a  steamer  was  seen.  She  proved  to  be  the  "  Glengoil,"  of  Leith, 
lx>und  for  New  York,  and  eventually  she  lx)re  down  to  the  assistance  of  the  "  Nonpareil." 

The  crew  now  demanded  to  leave  the  ship,  as  there  were  no  possible  hopes  or  means  of 
saving  her.  Lifelwats  were  sent  from  the  "  Glengoil,"  and  after  three  trips,  all  the  crew 
-of  the  "  Nonjiareil  "  were  got  on  board  the  steamer.  The  "  Glengoil  "  lost  her  two  Ixiats, 
as  it  was  imix)ssible  to  hoist  them  on  board  again,  they  Ijeing  so  badly  damaged  and  the  sea 
-.so  heavy. 

While  carrying  out  their  humane  endeavours  to  rescue  the  crew  of  the  ship,  the  "  Glengoil  " 
unfortunately  lost  one  of  her  own  men,  who  had  volunteered  to  go  in  the  lifeboat.  On  the 
^ast  trip,  when  the  men  were  scrambling  out  of  the  Ixiat  to  get  up  the  side  of  the  steamer 
by  a  rojje  ladder,  the  boatswain  of  that  vessel  missed  his  hold  of  the  ladder,  and,  falling  back 
into  the  boat,  knocked  the  man  liehind  him  into  the  sea.  His  head  struck  the  gunwale  of 
the  lx)at,  he  fell  Ijetween  the  lifelioat  and  the  side  of  the  steamer,  and  sank,  being  drowned 
immediately,  in  spite  of  all  efforts  made  tx)  save  him. 
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The  crew  of  the  "  Nonpareil  "  were  eventually  landed  in  New  York  on  September  30th, 
'having  met  with  every  kindness  and  consideration  from  the  master  and  crew  of  the  "  Glen- 
.■^oil." 

From  the  foregomg  facts,  furnished  by  the  depositions  of  the  captain  and  the  crew  at  New 
York,  and  substantial!}-  confirmed  by  the  evidence  of  witnesses  at  the  inquiry,  it  is  quite 
•  clear  that  the  "  Nonpareil  "  was  lost  through  not  having  sufficient  ballast  to  make  her  sea- 
worthy and  able  to  encounter  the  severe  weather  she  met  with.  That  she  was  dangerously 
crank  is  clear  from  the  evidence  of  the  crew,  who  state  she  listed  over,  immediately  the  yards 
were  mastheaded,  in  fine  weather  and  smooth  water.  They  decided  to  send  down  the  royal 
yards  and  gear,  and  make  short  topgallant  masts,  but  only  the  first  part  of  the  proposal  was 
carried  out  before  she  was  lost. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  Court,  it  would  have  been  more  prudent  of  the  master  had  he  put 
back  when  he  found  how  crank  the  vessel  was  after  she  got  to  sea,  and  shortly  after  the 
tug-boat  left  him.  But  as  the  master  was  not  called  at  the  inquiry,  the  Court  cannot  say 
what  his  opinion  was  as  to  the  stability  of  the  vessel ;  it  can  only  presume  that,  as  he  unfor- 
tunately continued  the  voyage,  he  considered  her  safe  enough  to  proceed. 

With  regard  to  the  telegram  sent  by  Messrs.  Hamilton  and  Company,  the  builders  of  the 
vessel,  to  the  Anglo- American  Oil  Company,  as  to  the  amount  of  ballast  she  would  require 
before  being  loaded  with  case  oil,  it  should  be  stated  that  Messi-s.  Hamilton  were  under  the 
impression  the  vessel  would  l)e  loaded  with  low-topped  cases,  the  same  as  the  ship  "  Falkirk," 
■which  had  carried  a  similar  cargo  with  100  tons  of  ballast.  But  in  point  of  fact  the"  Non- 
pareil "  was  loaded  with  high-topped  cases,  which  lessened  the  metacentric  height  nearly 
6  inches,  namely,  from  1'70  ft.  to  121  ft.,  and  consequently  made  her  dangerously  crank 
and  tender. 

Mr.  Hamilton  further  stated  in  evidence  that  he  understood  the  vessel  was  under  cliarter 
for  Calcutta,  and  would  be  loaded  as  usual  with  low-topped  cases. 

These  were  the  facts  of  the  case,  and  on  conclusion  of  the  evidence,  the  Board  of  Trade 
submitted  to  the  Court  the  following  questions  : — 

1.  Was  the  "  Nonpareil "  inchned  with  a  small  quantity  of  ballast  on  board  by  Messrs. 
Hamilton  and  Company  before  she  left  the  Clyde  in  June  last,  and,  if  so,  whether  from  the 

-  data  so  obtained  the  stability  of  the  vessel  when  laden  with  a  cargo  of  case  oil  could  have 
been  determined  ? 

2.  Did  the  Anglo-American  Oil  Company  apply  to  Messrs.  Hamilton  and  Company  on  or 

-  about  the  17th  August  for  information  as  to  the  quantity  of  ballast  required  under  case  oil, 

-  and,  if  so,  what  were  the  terms  of  the  reply  furnished  by  Messrs.  Hamilton  and  Company  ? 

3.  What  were  the  grounds  upon  which  Messrs.  Hamilton  and  Company's  reply  was  based, 
.  and  were  the  Anglo-American  Oil  Company  informed  of  them  ? 

4.  Before  replying  to  the  Anglo-American  Oil  Company,  should  Messrs.  Hamilton  and 
Company  have  requested  such  further  information  as  would  have  enabled  them  to  ascertain 
the  metacentric  height  of  the  vessel  as  laden,  and  in  replying  to  the  Anglo-American  Oil 
Company  should  Messrs.  Hamilton  and  Company  have  advised  them  of  the  grounds  upon 
■which  their  reply  was  based  ? 

5.  What  quantity  of  ballast  was  in  the  vessel  when  she  took  in  her  cargo  of  case  oil  ?  Was 
it  properly  stowed  and  secured,  and  was  it  sufficient  ? 

6.  What  was  the  weight  of  the  cargo  shipped,  and  what  was  the  weight  carried  in  the  lower 
hold  and  in  the  'tween  decks  respectively  ? 

7.  Was  the  cargo  properly  stowed  and  secured  from  shifting  ? 

8.  Was  the  vessel  in  good  and  seaworthy  condition  us  regards  her  hull  and  equipments, 
and  had  she  the  freelx)ard  required  by  the  Statute  ? 

9.  Whether  as  laden  the  vessel  had  sufficient  stability  ? 

10.  Did  the  vessel  take  a  list  to  port  on  or  about  the  16th  Septemljer,  and,  if  so,  what 
"was  the  cause  of  it,  and  were  proper  measures  taken  to  get  her  upright  ? 

11.  Was  the  vessel  under  proper  canvas  on  the  21st  September?  Did  she  then  take  a 
list  to  starlx)ard,  and,  if  so,  what  was  the  cause  of  it,  and  were  proper  measures  taken  to  get 
her  upright  ? 

12.  Was  the  vessel  navigated  with  proper  and  seamanlike  care  ? 

13.  What  was  the  cause  of  her  loss  ?  Was  she  premature.y  aoanaoned,  and  what  wei-e 
the  circumstances  in  which  a  seaman  from  the  "  Glengoil  "  was  drowned  ? 

14.  If  the  Court  finds  that  the  loss  of  the  "  Nonnareil  "  was  due  to  her  instability  as  laden, 
was  such  loss  caused  or  contributed  to  by  the  neglect  of  Messrs.  William  Hamilton  and  Com- 
pany V 
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Mr.  Pickford,  Q.C.,  and  Mr.  Leek  then  respectively  addressed  the  Court ;  Mr.  Batesoa- 
repiied  oa  behalf  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  judgment  was  given  as  follows  : — 

1.  The  "  Nonpareil "  was  inclined  with  a  small  quantity  of  stone  ballast,  placed  on  the 
ceiling,  by  Messrs.  Hamilton  and  Company  before  she  left  the  Clyde  in  June  last.  From 
the  data  so  obtained,  the  stability  of  the  vessel  when  laden  with  a  cargo  of  case  oil  couJd 
not  have  been  determined.  Only  an  approximate  calculation  could  have  been  obtained, 
as  the  size  of  the  cases  and  the  weights  were  unknown. 

Further,  when  the  vessel  was  inclined  the  ballast  was  above  the  ceiling,  but  when  she  wa»- 
loaded  the  ballast  was  stowed  in  the  limbers. 

2.  The  Anglo-American  Company  did  apply  to  Messrs.  Hamilton  and  Company  on  or- 
about  the  17th  August  last  for  information  as  to  the  quantity  of  ballast  required  with  case- 
oil  cargo. 

The  terms  of  the  reply  furnished  (by  telegram)  by  Messrs.  Hamilton  and  Company  wer©- 
as  follows : — 
"  Nonpareil  "  quite  safe  with  100,  but  recommend  120  tons. 

3.  The  grounds  upon  which  Messrs.  Hamilton  and  Company's  reply  was  based  were  that 
the  "  Falkirk,"  a  similar  ship,  built  on  the  same  lines,  had  safely  carried  a  cargo  of  case  oif. 
with  100  tons  of  stone  ballast.  The  20  tons  were  added,  as  stated  by  Mr.  Hamilton  in  evidence, 
because  the  "  Nonpareil  "  was  a  ship-rigged  vessel,  the  "  Falkirk  "  a  barque.  But  in  a- 
letter  from  Messrs.  Hamilton  of  the  17th  August  last  to  the  Anglo-American  Oil  Company, 
no  mention  is  made  of  the  rig,  and  it  is  only  suggested  that  these  20  tons  shquld  be  added, 
"  as  this  would  probably  give  the  captain  more  confidence  to  press  her  a  bit  in  strong  winds, 
and  she  might  make  a  better  passage." 

>   The  Anglo-American  Oil  Company  were  not  informed  of  these  grounds,  except  so  far  as 
they  appear  in  the  above-mentioned  letter. 

4.  Before  replying  to  the  Anglo-American  Oil  Company  it  would  have  teen  more  prudent,, 
though  it  was  not  obligatory  on  them  to  do  so,  had  Messrs.  Hamilton  and  Company 
requested  such  further  information  in  regard  to  cargo,  &c.,  as  would  have  enabled  them  to 
ascertain  the  metacentric  height  of  the  vessel  as  laden,  but  the  information  could  not  have 
been  given  with  sufficient  accuracy  by  the  Anglo- Ameincan  Oil  Company  at  that  time. 

In  replying  to  the  Anglo- American  Oil  Company,  Messra.  Hamilton  and  Company  should 
have  advised  them  of  the  grounds  upon  which  their  reply  was  based. 

5.  In  a  letter  dated  2nd  October,  1900,  from  Mr.  Philip  Ruprecht,  of  the  Standard  Oit 
Companj',  it  is  stated  that  124  tons  of  stone  ballast  were  in  the  vessel  when  she  was  loaded 
with  case  oil. 

It  was  stowed  in  the  limbers  and  secured,  but  it  was  not  sufficient. 

6.  The  weight  of  the  cargo  shipped,  calculated  at  onl}^  81  pounds  per  case,  was  3,008  tons. 
About  two-thirds  of  the  cargo  was  in  the  lower  hold,  one-third  in  the  'tween  decks. 

7.  The  cargo  was  properly  stowed,  and  secured  from  shifting. 

8.  The  vessel  was  in  good  and  seaworthy  condition  as  regards  her  hull  and  equipments^, 
and  she  had  the  free-board  required  by  the  Statute. 

9.  As  laden  the  vessel  had  not  sufficient  stability. 

10.  The  vessel  had  a  list  to  port  as  soon  as  sail  was  made  after  the  tug  left  her  on  the  lOtI* 
of  September.    This  list  continued  more  or  less  (according  to  the  state  of  the  weather)  until  ; 
about  noon  of  the  21st  of  September,  when  a  gale  commenced  from  south-east  through  east, 
to  north-east,  and  she  fell  heavily  to  starboard.    The  cause  of  the  list  to  port  was  insufficient 
ballast. 

According  to  the  depositions  of  the  master  and  the  crew  in  New  York,  on  Ist  October, 
the  ship  was  under  water  on  the  port  side  on  the  17th  of  September,  in  a  heavy  south-west 
gale ;  and  200  cases  were  then  taken  from  the  lagarette  aft  and  thrown  out  of  the  cabin,. 
and  another  200  from  the  sail-locker  forward — all  that  could  Ije  got  at — to  try  to  keep  the 
ship  in  trim.    Beyond  this,  no  measure  was  taken  to  get  the  vessel  upright. 

11.  The  vessel  was  under  proper  canvas  on  the  21st  of  September.  When  the  gale  com- 
menced on  the  afternoon  of  that  day  she  took  a  heavy  list  to  starboard,  as  stated  in  the  pro- 
vious  answer,  and  taking  several  heavy  lurches,  settled  down  on  her  beam  ends. 

The  cause  of  the  list  to  starlx)ard  was  insufficient  ballast. 

Proper  measures  were  taken  to  get  her  upright,  by  attempting  to  cut  away  the  topmasts, 
but  these,  unfortunately,  only  bent  and  remained  hanging. 

12.  The  vessel  was  navigated  with  proper  and  seamanlike  care. 

The  cause  of  her  loss  was  that  she  was  insufficiently  ballasted  to  witlistand  the  weather 
she  encountered. 

She  was  not  prematurely  aljandoned. 
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A  seaman  from  the  "  Glengoil  "  was  drowned  by  being  knocked  into  the  water  through 
the  boatswain  of  the  "  Glengoil  "  accidentally  falling  upon  him,  when  they  were  getting  up 
the  side  of  that  vessel  by  a  rope  ladder.  The  drowned  man  had  formed  part  of  the  crew  of 
the  boat  that  had  gone  to  the  rescue  of  those  on  board  the  "  Nonpareil." 

In  the  opinion  of  the  Court,  the  loss  of  the  "  Nonpareil  "  was  not  caused,  nor  contributed 
;to,  by  the  neglect  of  Messrs.  William  Hamilton  and  Company. 

Gilbert  G.  Kennedy,  Judge. 
We  concur. 

A.  EONALDSON,  "I 

Kennett  Hore,  J-   Assessors. 
G.  T.  H.  BOYES.J 

(Issued  in  London  by  the  Board  of  Trade  on  the  15th  day  of  January,  1900. 


E. 

(No.  112.) 
"  DOMINION." 


I 


In  the  matter  of  the  British  sailing  ship  "  DomNiON,"  of  the  Port  of  Liverpool,  official  No. 

99334. 

Having  been  appointed  by  the  Board  of  Trade  to  make  a  preliminary  inquiry  and  to  report 
to  them  upon  the  circumstances  attending  the  casualty  which  is  supposed  to  have  happened 
to  this  ship,  inasmuch  as  she  has  not  been  heard  of  since  she  left  Honolulu  on  the  19th 
January,  1899,  I  beg  to  report  as  follows : — 

The  inquiry  was  held  at  the  Local  Marine  Board  Offices,  Mariners'  Parade,  Liverpool, 
-on  the  17th  August,  1899,  when  Mr.  C.  H.  Morton  appeared  for  the  Board  of  Trade,  and 
Mr.  George  Dickinson  for  the  owners  of  the  vessel.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  evidence, 
the  inquiry  was  adjourned  sine  die,  it  being  made  to  appear  that  further  evidence  bearing 
upon  the  fate  of  the  ship  might  be  procurable,  but  the  collection  of  which  would  involve 
the  lapse  of  a  considerable  interval  of  time,  seeing  that  it  had  to  loe  obtained  from  a  place  in 
<3ueen  Charlotte  Islands,  British  Columbia,  with  which  the  communication  from  Victoria 
is  intermittent  at  best,  and  altogether  suspended  during  the  winter  months.  The  efforts 
to  obtain  such  further  evidence,  have,  however,  proved  fruitless,  and  what  follows  is  based 
upon  the  information  obtained  at  the  inqmry. 

The  "  Dominion  "  was  built  of  steel,  to  Lloyd's  requirements  for  the  100  A  class,  in  1891, 
at  Sunderland,  by  Messrs.  William  Doxford  and  Sons,  Limited,  and  was  owned  by  the  Dominio 
Ship  Company,  Limited,  of  30,  Brimswick  Street,  Liverpool,  to  Mr.  William  Thomas  of  that 
address,  being  the  person  to  whom  the  management  of  the  vessel  was  entrusted  by  and  on 
behalf  of  the  owners.  She  was  rigged  as  a  four-masted  barque,  designed  to  carry  3,837  tons 
-  on  a  draught  of  22  ft.  2  ins.,  and  cost  £21,500. 

Her  principal  dimensions  were :  length  294  ft.,  breadth  43  ft.,  and  depth  in  hold 
from  tonnage  deck  to  ceiling  at  'midships  24  ft.  Her  registered  tonnage  after 
deducting  211'22  tons  for  spaces  occupied  by  the  crew,  sail-rooms,  and  other  store- 
rooms, was  2,327'65  tons.  She  had  two  decks — the  main,  of  steel  sheathed  with  5  ins.  by 
■3^  ins.  yellow  pine  planks,  with  a  teak  strake  12  ins.  broad  fore  and  aft  on  each  side  of  the 
hatchways,  and  another  teak  strake  by  the  water-ways  9  ins.  broad.  The  lower  deck  was  of 
Baltic  pine,  9  ins.  by  3  ins.  In  the  between  decks  from  the  after  to  the  fore  hatchways  the 
stanchions  were  fitted  for  permanent  shifting  boards,  the  latter  when  the  ship  was  in  ballast 
being  used  in  the  lower  hold.  In  the  lower  hold  there  were  quarter  pillai-s,  3f  ins.  in  diameter 
and  8  ft.  apart,  for  half  the  length  of  the  ship.  The  holds  were  protected  by  a  collision  bulk- 
head in  the  usual  position.  The  bulwarks  were  5  ft.  high  and  supported  by  stanchions  6  ft. 
apart,  and  there  were  six  hinged  water-ports  on  each  side  of  the  ship. 

The  deck  erections  were  the  poop,  bridgehouse,  and  forecastle.  The  poop,  entered  through 
&  house  on  top,  was  56  ft.  long,  and  provided  the  usual  accommodation  and  conveniences 
for  master,  officers,  and  steward.  The  bridgehouse,  in  wake  of  the  mainmast,  was  33  ft.  long, 
and  contained  sail-room,  donkey  boiler,  and  galley,  besides  accommodation  for  the  petty 
officers  and  remaining  members  of  the  crew.  It  was  connected  with  the  poop  by  a  flying 
bridge  and  gangway.  The  forecastle  was  37  ft.  long  and  covered  the  windlass  in  the  usual 
position,  and  store-rooms  and  water  closets  in  the  wings.  There  were  two  steam  winches 
on  deck — one  Ijefore  the  main-hatchway  and  one  before  the  mizzen  hatchway.  There  were 
also  two  hand-winches — one,  treble  power,  abaft  the  mizzen  hatchway  and  the  other  abaft 
the  foremast. 

The  principal  hatchways  were  four  in  number,  namely,  the  after  hatchway  6  ft.  by  7  ft.  ; 
the  mizen  hatchwav  10  ft.  by  9  ft.;  the  main  hatchway  16  ft.  by  11  ft.;   and  the  foi-e 
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hat':uway  of  the  same  diineiisions  as  the  after  Iiatchway.  The  coamings  of  all  th&~ 
hatchways,  except  the  main,  which  were  20  ins.,  were  30  ins.  high.  In  the  main 
hatchway  was  a  shifting  'thwartship  web  the  full  depth  of  the  combings,  and  the  hatchway 
was  further  fitted  with  an  iron  fore-and-after  in  the  middle  and  one  of  wood  on  either  side. 
The  fore  and  mizzed  hatchways  had  each  an  iron  fore-and-after  in  the  middle.  All  the  hatch 
waj-s  could  be  secured  by  hatches,  tarpaulins,  bars  and  battens  in  the  tisual  way,  and  the  after 
hatchway  was  further  protected  by  a  booby  hatch. 

There  was  a  double^jhambered  flywheel  pump  fitted  in  the  fife-rail  abaft  the  mizzen  mast,. 
and,  like  the  windla*,  it  could  te  worked  by  chain  messenger  from  the  steam  winch 
There  was  also  a  small  pump  close  to  the  forecastle  head  which  could  be  worked  by  hand 
*»r  Hteam 

The  iH^uipment  of  boat^  and  life-saving  appliances  was  ample  and  complete.    There  were - 
four  boats,  namely,  two  Ufeboats,  a  dinghey,  and  a  pinnace.    The  lifeboats  were  carried  on 
skids  aft,  where  the  davits  were  placed,  and  the  other  boats  on  skids  abaft  the  fore  rigging, 
fhere  were  32  lifebelts  and  seven  lifebuoys,  easily  accessible  by  everyone. 

There  were  five  compasses  on  board,  namely,  tlie  Standard  on  the  bridge,  one  aft  by  the  • 
wheel,  and  three  spare  ones  below     The  compasses  in  use  were  adjusted  off  Sunderland  when 
the  ship  was  new,  and  according  to  the  evidence  of  Captain  Meredith,  who  commanded 
the  ship  from  then  till  she  started  on  her  last  voyage  from  Europe,  never  gave  any  trouble. 

Notwithstanding  the  high-class  of  the  ship  and  her  equipment,  the  "  Dominion  "  has  ■ 
had  an  unfortunate  history.    Within  a  few  hours  of  leaving  Sunderland  on  her  first  voyage 
she  stranded  near  Blyth  in  consequonce  of  the  crew  refusing  to  make  sail,  and  sustained 
damage  and  incurred  expenses  amounting  to  about  £5,000.    (See  Report,  No.  4439,  of 
Jioard  of  Trade  Inquiries  into  Shipping  Casualties.)    On  her  fourth  voyage,  1896-97,  she 
had  a  mishap  going  out  to  San  Francisco,  sustaining  damage  to  her  deck  and  losing  her 
sails ;   and  on  her  return  grounded  as  she  was  entering  Queenstown  harbour,  and  later,. 
collid«3  with  a  ship  when  going  into  Fleetwood,  entailing  an  expense  altogether  of  about  • 
£2,000     On  the  passage  to  Honolulu,  on  her  last  voyage,  the  foretop  gallant  and  royal 
masts  brok«  into  four  pieces  and  considerable  damage  was  done  to  sails  -and  running  and 
standing  gear.    She  arrived  at  Honolulu  on  the  13th  December,  1898,  with  a  cargo  of  coals- 
from  Baltimore,  U.S.A.     She  was  commanded  by  Mr.  Thomas  Jones,  who  had  been  for  about 
20  years  in  che  same  employ,  and  consequently  was  well  known  to  the  owners  ;  but  this  was- 
his  first  voyage  in  the  "  Dominion,"  he  having  joined  her  in  Havre,  whence  she  proceeded 
in  ballast  to  her  loading  port  earlier  in  the  year.     Having  discharged  his  cargo.  Captain 
Jones  took  in  ballast,  and  on  the  19th  January,  1899,  sailed  from  Honolulu  for  Eoyal  Eoads, 
Vanr-ouver,  B.C.     As  already  stated,  the  ship  has  not  been-'heard  of  since  the  tug  left  her  on 
the  afternoon  of  that  day,  about  nine  miles  off  the  harbour,  in  fine  weather,  and  with  a  fair- 
wind     As  far  A»  sao  be  ascertained,  she  had  a  crew  of  thirty  or  thirty-one  hands  all  told. 

Ttio  py'.rits  sought  co  be  elucidated  at  the  inquiry  were  the  following : — 

i    Was  the  "  Domiaion  "  in  good  and  seaworthy  condition  as  regards  hull  and  equipments  ?' 

2.  Was  she  fitted  with  shifting  boards,  and  whether,  when  the  vessel  left  Honolulu  oi>< 
the  19th  of  January,  1899,  she  was  properly  and  sufficiency  ballasted  ? 

3.  Was  the  ballast  properly  trimmed,  and  were  prope'  .neasures  taken  to  prevent  it  front, 
shifting  ? 

4.  Was  the  vessel  properly  manned. 

5    What  is  the  cause  of  the  vessel  not  having  boen  heard  of  since  the  tug  left  her  outside- 
fifonolulu  on  the  19th  January,  1899  ? 

6.  What  was  the  value  of  the  vessel,  and  for  what  amount  was  she  insured  ? 

The  evidence  upon  which  I  have  to  form  my  conclusions  on  these  points  consists  mainly 
of  affidavits  made  tefore  the  proper  authorities  in  Honolulu  six  months  after  the  vessel! 
•  ailed,  and  in  these  circumstances  it  is  scarcely  surjjrising  that  the  information  they  afford 
is  not  FX)  satisfactory  as  one  could  wish.    They  disclose  perplexing  discrepancies  and  incon 
sistencies,  but  aft«r  a  careful  consideration  of  all  their  statements,  I  think  they  justify  the- 
following  conclusions : — 

1.  The  "  Dominion,"  as  regards  hull  and  equipments,  was  in  a  good  and  seaworthy  con- 
dition when  she  left  Honolulu. 

2.  She  was  fitted  with  shifting  lx)ards  :  Williams,  foreman  to  the  ballast  contractor,  states 
'hat  he  inspected  the  ship  before  she  Ijegan  to  take  in  ballast,  and  that  "  there  were  shifting 
boards  up  in  the  main  hold."  Three  native  policemen  who  went  into  the  hold  to  searcli 
for  stowaways  l:)efore  the  ship  sailed,  state  that  there  was  a  board  amidships  "  which  came 
about  a  foot  higher  than  the  ballast." 

The  question  as  to  whether  she  were  "  projierly  and  sufficiently  ballasted  "  is  not  so  clear. 
It  appears  that  the  master  paid  for  1,053  tons — and  here  I  note  one  of  the  discrepancie.? 
above  referred  to.  The  balliust  pi-oprietor  states  :  "  I  was  paid  one  dollar  a  ton  for  it  to  put 
into  tlie  hold."    The  ballast  foreman  states  :   "  The  nrice  paid  for  the  ballast  was  one  dollar 
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per  ton,  and  25  cents  per  ton  for  putting  it  in."  The  latter  also  states  in  his  first  affidavit 
(for  he  made  two  at  an  interval  of  three  weeks)  that  the  captain  said  he  would  require  1,050 
tons,  and  in  the  second  affidavit  that  the  quantity  required  was  1,100  tons.  These  points  do 
affect  the  quantity  of  ballast  actually  put  on  board,  but  they  show  that  deponents'  state- 
ments are  not  absolutely  reliable  in  every  particular.  While  the  quantity  of  Ijallast  paid  for 
was  1.053  tons,  both  the  contractor  and  his  foreman  say  that  they  gave  overweight,  and  that 
the  quantity  actually  delivered  was  about  1,075  tons.  In  addition  the  owners  aver  there 
woiild  be  about  110  tons  weight  of  water  and  stores.  This  appears  to  me  to  be  a  very  liberal 
estimate,  and  much  teyond  anything  claimed  for  the  other  ships,  in  similar  circumstances, 
upon  which  I  have  had  the  honour  to  report  to  the  Board  of  Trade.  In  the  case  of  the 
"  Caradoc  "  the  corresponding  quantity  was  40  tons,  of  the  "  Laurelbank  "  40  to  45  tons, 
and  of  the  "  Celtic  Bard  "  only  25  tons.  The  determination  of  the  displacement  of  the 
ship  when  she  left  Honolulu  is  further  complicated  by  the  suggestion  in  an  affidavit  made  by 
William  H.  Hoogs,  who  superintended  the  hauling  of  the  coal  from  the  ship,  that  she  did  not 
discharge  all  her  cargo,  but  retained  a  quantity  on  board  in  order  to  save  ballast.  He  states  : 
"  At  any  rate  the  '  Dominion  '  was  108  tons  short  of  the  cargo  called  for,  and  I  remember 
distinctly  speaking  to  the  captain  about  this,  asking  him  in  a  jocular  way  why  he  did  not 
turn  out  a  full  cargo."  The  captain  replied  substantially  as  follows  : — "  I  am  going  to  keep  it 
in  the  ship  ;  I  believe  I  will  get  as  much  for  it  as  the  Government  will  charge  me,  and  it  will 
save  ballast."  The  statement  as  to  short  delivery  is  entirely  inconsistent  with  the  ship's 
accounts  put  before  me ;  not  only  is  there  no  claim  made  for  short  cargo,  but  they  bear 
that  freight  was  paid  on  the  bill  of  lading  weight.  If,  therefore,  any  cargo  remained  on 
board  after  satisfying  the  bill  of  lading — a  most  unusual  circumstance  in  my  experience  of 
coal  cargoes — the  quantity  could  not  have  been  very  great,  and  would  be  amply  covered 
by  the  110  tons  before  mentioned.  Taking  the  figures  therefore  most  favourable  to  the 
ship,  I  find  she  had  not  more  than  1,185  tons  on  board  when  she  sailed. 

With  regard  to  the  distribution  of  the  ballast  there  is  no  definite  information.  The  ballast 
foreman  states  that  the  master  wished  the  ship  to  trim  two  inches  by  the  stern,  but  he  could 
not  recollect  the  exact  figures.  He  "  lielieves  "  there  were  about  600  tons  in  the  main  hold, 
300  tons  in  the  afterhold,  and  the  remainder  in  the  forehold.  With  1,185  tons  onboard 
the  draught  of  the  ship  by  the  displacement  scale  would  be  12  ft.  9  ins.  The  evidence  as  to  the 
draught  is  very  imsatisfactory.  The  pilot  who  took  the  ship  to  sea  entered  it  as  11  ft.  6ins., 
and  "  a  few  inches  less  forward  ;  "  but  on  the  quantity  of  ballast  she  had  taken  being  brought 
to  his  notice,  he  admitted  afterwards  that  it  might  have  been  between  13  ft.  and  14  ft., 
giving  as  an  explanation  of  his  uncertainty  that  the  pilotage  being  assessed  on  the  register 
tonnage  and  not  on  the  draught  of  the  ship,  the  pilots  are  not  so  careful  to  note  the  latter 
particular  as  on  the  alternative  system  they  would  be.  In  a  second  affidavit,  made  a  fortnight 
after  the  first,  he  states  :  "  In  going  alongside  in  my  boat,  I  noted  the  draught  as  «>hown 
by  the  figures  on  her  stern,  and  I  have  the  impression  that  her  draught  was  13  ft.  6  ins." 
Farther  on  he  says  with  regard  to  the  "  discrepancy  between  the  draught  as  I  now  remember 
it,  of  13  ft.  6  ins.,  and  the  draught  as  registered  at  the  Custom  House,  which  is  11  ft.  2  ins., 
I  am  not  prepared  to  say  which  is  correct."  The  evidence  of  Captain  Evans  of  the  Harbour 
Police,  and  two  of  his  constables  is  that  Captain  Jones,  in  their  boat  and  in  their  presence, 
noted  the  draught  aft,  and  that  it  was  13  ft.  and  some  inches  :  Evans  says  :  "  I  am  confident 
about  the  13  ft.,  but  have  forgotten  the  number  of  inches."  I  take  it,  therefore,  that  the 
ship  was  drawing  at  least  13  ft.  aft,  and  as  she  had  not  enough  weight  on  board  to  put  her 
down  to  that  draught  on  an  even  keel,  I  conclude  she  was  at  least  6  ins.  by  the  stern.  The 
dead  weight  capacity  of  the  ship  was,  as  already  mentioned,  3,837  tons.  I  cons  der  she  should 
have  had  one-third  of  that  quantity  on  board  when  in  ballast,  say  1,280  tons.  On  the  most 
liberal  estimate  she  had  only  1,185  tons,  and  being  6  ins.  by  the  stern,  I  am  of  opinion  she 
was  not  properly  and  sufficiently  ballasted. 

3.  The  preponderance  of  evidence  is  that,  apart  from  its  distribution  in  the  ship,  the 
ballast  was  properly  trimmed,  and  proper  measures  were  taken  to  prevent  it  from  shifting. 

4.  The  vessel  was  properly  and  sufficiently  manned.  She  had  at  least  thirty  hands  all  told — 
and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  there  may  have  been  thirty-one — when  she  sailed  from 
Honolulu.  The  nominal  list  of  those  known  to  have  been  on  board  is  appended,  and  from 
the  ratings  it  will  be  seen  that  she  was  Ijetter  manned  than  similar  ships  often  are. 

5.  It  is  impossible  to  say  what  is  the  cause  of  the  vessel  not  having  been  heard  of  since 
she  left  Honolulu,  but  it  is  my  opinion  that  ballasted  and  trimmed  as  I  infer  her  to  have  been, 
she  was  not  well  fitted  to  encounter  bad  weather  No  doubt  she  was,  as  described  by  her 
designer  and  by  her  former  commander,  a  very  stiff  ship,  but  thei  e  is  reason  to  fear  that  it  is 
too  often  forgotten  that  stiffness  is  a  guarantee  of  safety  in  one  set  of  circumstances  only, 
namely,  in  still  water  and  subject  to  an  mclining  force  applied  to  the  upper  arm  of  the  lever 
of  which  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  ship  and  lading  may  be  said  to  be  the  fulcrum  Needless 
to  say,  still  water  cannot  be  depended  upon  throughout  a  passage  of  any  duration.  When 
a  ship  gets  among  waves  a  new  set  of  circumstances  obvously  comes  into  play,  and  a  force  is 
applied  to  the  lower  arm  of  the  lever  which  at  once  interferes  with  the  action  of  the  other  set  of 
circumstances,  and  a  phase  may  be  established,  when  the  combined  action  will  culminate 
in  a  lee  lurch  from  which  stiffness  alone  will  not  recover  the  ship.     At  such  a  juncture  the 
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ship's  salvatoii  depends  on  her  "  righting  moment,"  a  product  of  which  "  displacement " 
is  Uie  predominant  factor  (and  the  only  factor  over  which  the  master  of  the  ship  has  any 
contnil),  hence  the  importance  of  not  unduly  curtailing  its  magnitude  as,  under  a  mistaken 
reliance  on  the  initial  stififness  of  a  ship,  the  tendency  appeara  to  be.  Scarcely  less  important 
to^the  safety  of  the  ship  than  the  quantity  of  ballast  is  the  trim  of  the  ship.  There  appears 
to  be  a  very  prevalent  notion  that  by  bringing  a  light  ship  by  the  stern  more  rudder  power 
is  obtained.  The  very  reverse  is  the  case  in  a  ship  of  the  modem  type  like  the  "  Dominion." 
A^ship  in  proper  trim  should  lie  capable  of  being  steered  by  the  sails  with  little  assistance 
from  the  rudder,  and  it  is  always  possible  to  shake  such  a  ship  through  a  squall  to  which  it 
would  be  imprudent  to  carry  a  full  sail.  When  the  ship  is  by  the  stern  the  centre  of  effort  of 
the  saib  is  l)efore  the  centre  of  lateral  resistance  in  the  ship,  and  the  consequence  is  she  carries 
lee^ielm,  it  is  impossible  to  keep  her  to  the  wind — she  is  constantly  falling  off  and  exposing 
the  full  surface  of  the  sails ;  hence  she  is  in  greater  danger  of  succumbing  to  a  pressure  of 
wind  which  with  a  more  judicious  distribution  of  the  weights  on  board  she  might  have  been 
able  to  manoeuvre  through.  * 

In  corroboration  of  this  view  I  may  refer  to  the  experience  of  the  "  Talus  "  (Board  of 
Trade  Report,  No.  6015),  and  of  the  "  Heathfield,"  referred  to  in  the  report  on  the  loss  of 
the  "  Laurelbank  "  (No.  106).  Both  were  considered  very  stiff  ships,  but  they  were  trimmed 
by  the  stern,  the  former  five  inches,  the  latter  six  or  seven  inches,  when  they  were  thro\\  n  on 
their  beam  ends  under  circumstances  such  as  I  have  indicated.  If  further  corroboration  be 
needed,  it  may  be  derived  from  the  practice  of  the  "  Dominion  "  herself  under  her  former 
commander.  I  find  from  the  log-lx)ok  that  on  every  voyage  in  ballast — except  the  first,  when 
she  was  three  inches  by  the  stern — she  was  invariably  trimmed  on  an  even  keel.  Having 
regard,  therefore,  to  the  quantity  of  ballast  and  the  trim  in  which  the  "  Dominion  "  was 
when  she  left  Honolulu,  as  inferred  from  the  evidence  placed  before  me,  I  am  of  opinion 
she  was  not  in  a  safe  condition  for  encountering  bad  weather. 

6.  The  vessel  cost  £21,500,  and  she  was  insured  for  £15,000.  The  anticipated  freight 
was  insured  for  £4,250,  but  the  disbursements  were  not  covered. 


18th  January,  1901. 


Andw.  Cuninghame. 
Inspector. 


List  and  Bating  of  the  Grew. 


Thomas  Jones    - 
John  Williams    . 
John  Adams 
Henry  H.  BoUand 
John  Bearne 
John   Orr 
Griffith  Evans 
Neil  Campbell    - 
Richard  Donough 
■Chr.  Nielsen 
■G.  Haralsen 
R.  Ferm    - 
T.  Rulander       - 
Karl  Nielsen 
H.  Kerr 


Master. 

First  Mate. 

Second  Mate, 

Third  Mate. 

Cook. 

Steward. 

Boatswain. 

Carpenter. 

Sailmaker. 

A.B. 


A.  Manclark 
J.  Underwood 
J.  Helborg 
J.  Bartlett 
J.  Pilger    - 
P.  Miles      - 
A.  Colpus 
Harry  Ward 
Ben.  Shell  - 
Raymond  C.  Connor 
William  Jones    - 
Thos.  George 
Hans.  Larsen 
Wm.  Dobson 
David  Greig 


-    A.B. 


Apprentice. 
A.B. 


F. 

(No.  6023.) 
'•  ETHIOPIA  "  (S.S.). 


The  Mci  chant  Shipping  Act,  189-1. 

In  the  matter  of  a  formal  investigation  held  at  the  Town  Hall,  Cardiff,  on  the  22nd,  24th, 
and  26th  days  of  March,  1900,  Ijefore  Thomas  "SA'illiam  Lewis,  Esquire,  a  Stipendiary 
Magistrate,  assisted  by  Captain  Kennett  Hobe  and  Captam  W.  H.  Sinclair  Loutit, 
into  the  circumstances  attending  the  stranding  of  the  British  steamship  "  Ethiopia,"  of 
Ixjndon,  on  Oxwich  Point,  in  the  Bristol  Chamiel,  on  .the  23rd  day  of  Februai-y,  1900, 
wheroby  she  crastained  damage. 


Report  of  Court. 

The  Court  having  carefully  inquired  into  the  cii-cumstances  attending  the  above-mentioned 
shipping  casualty,  finds  for  the  reasons  stated  in  the  Annex  hereto,  that  the  stranding  of  the 
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vessel  was  caused  by  keeping  her  too  long  on  a  N.E.  i  E.  magnetic  course  heading  towards 
the  land,  and  in  the  neglect  to  take  measures  to  verify  her  position  by  the  lead  in  foggy 
weather  when  according  to  the  distance  run  she  was  in  close  proximity  to  the  land.  The 
Court  fiiids  the  master,  John  Davies,  alone  to  blame,  and  suspends  his  certifioate  for  three 
months. 
Dated  this  26th  day  of  March,  1900.  T.  W.  Lewis,  Judge. 


We  concur  in  the  above  Report. 


Kennett  Hore,  1  . 

W.  H.  Sinclair  Loutit,/^«^^««°''^- 


Annex  to  the  Report. 

This  was  an  inquiry  into  the  circumstances  attending  the  stranding  of  the  British  steamship 
"  Ethiopia  "  on  Oxwich  Point  in  the  Bristol  Cliannel,  on  the  23rd  of  Februaiy  last,  and  held 
at  the  To\ni  Hall,  Cardiff,  on  the  22nd,  24th,  and  26th  days  of  March,  1900. 

Mr.  Robertson  appeared  for  the  Board  of  Ti-ade,  Mr.  Miller  represented  the  master,  and 
Ml-.  Ligledew  watched  the  case  on  behalf  of  the  owners.  Tlae  chief  and  second  officers  were 
not  represented  by  coimsel,  and  appeared  in  person.  Ttie  "  Ethiopia,"  official  niunber 
97,897,  is  a  screw  steamer  built  at  Middlesbrough  ui  1891  by  Messrs.  Raylton,  Dixon,-  and 
Comjjany ;  her  length  being  297  ft.,  breadth  39-8  ft.,  and  depth  of  hold  IS'B  ft.  She  is  a 
two-masted  schooner -rigged  vessel,  fitted  M'ith  triple  expansion  engines  of  250  hoi^se  power 
coml)ined;  her  gross  tonnage  being  2,52304  tons,  and  her  registered  tonnage  1,657"  13 
tons,  and  she  is  under  the  management  of  Mr.  Edwin  Bicker -Caailen,  secretary  of  the  owners, 
the  African  Steamship  Compan}',  of  21,  Great  St.  Helens,  City  of  London,  and  rigistered. 
under  date  of  August  31st,  1891. 

The  "  Ethiopia  "  left  Hambui-g  on  the  17th  day  of  Febi-uary,  1900,  bound  for  Port  Talbot^ 
with  a  crew  of  34  hands  all  told,  in  water  ballast,  di-awmg  11  ft.  aft  and  8  ft.  forward.  She- 
was  under  the  comm.and  of  Mr.  J.  Davies,  who  held  a  certificate  of  competency.  No.  018,622. 
She  had  about  520  tons  of  water  ballast  on  board,  and  about  204  tons  of  bunker  coal.  Her- 
consumption  of  coal  was  about  16  tons  per  day.  They  appear  to  have  had  S.W.  to  W.  and 
N.W.  breezes  during  the  passage  from  leaving  Hamburg  until  rounduig  the  Longships,  but  ■ 
no  difficulty  appears  to  have  arisen  on  accoxmt  of  her  being  in  such  light  ballast  draught. 
At  10  a.m.  on  the  23rd  they  rounded  the  Longships  and  steered  up  for  Lundy  Island.  The 
weather  was  moderate  and  fine  but  hazy.  At  3.25  p.m.  Trevose  Head  was  abeam,  and  at 
6.40  p.ni.  the  first  of  a  four  point  beai-ing  was  taken  of  Hartland  Point  and  the  course  altered 
to  N.E.  by  E.  On  this  course  there  was  said  to  be  4J  degi-ees  of  westerly  deviation,  but  as 
it  was  then  half  flood  this  half  point  was  allowed  for  the  set  of  the  tide  and  the  course  was 
therefore  supposed  to  be  N.E.  by  E.  magnetic.  At  7.0  p.m.  the  second  bearing  of  Hartland 
Point  was  taken,  and  the  distance  fo\md  to  be  3^  miles  from  the  light.  The  N.E.  by  E. 
course  was  still  continued,  and  the  chief  officer,  who  was  then  in  charge  of  the  deck,  stated 
that  at  7.50  p.m.  he  took  the  first  bearing  for  a  four  point  bearing  of  Bull  Point,  and  the 
second  officer  who  relieved  him  at  8.0  p.m.  stated  that  he  took  the  second  bearing  of  Bull 
Point  at  8.15  p.m.,  and  that  he  allowed  the  distance  to  be  4J  miles,  but  as  he  only  allowed 
the  rate  of  nine  miles  an  hour,  when  in  point  of  fact  the  ship  was,  owing  to  the  tide,  going 
over  the  gromid  at  12  miles  an  hour,  the  distance  as  stated  by  him  must  therefore  have  been 
inaccurate.  The  beariug  and  the  distance  from  Bull  Point  at  8.15  p.m.  he  did  not  report 
to  the  master  at  the  time,  nor  was  the  course  of  the  ship  altered  after  being  first  set  N.E. 
by  E.  at  6.40  p.m.  She  continued  on  her  coui-se  full  speed  running  up  with  the  flood  tide 
until  9.30  p.m.,  when  the  weather  came  in  thick  with  fog  and  drizzlmg  rain.  He  therefore 
called  the  master,  who  came  on  deck  and  reduced  the  engines  to  half  speed.  It  appears 
that  the  master  had  not  been  on  deck  up  till  this  time.  He  was  in  the  chart  house  suffering 
from  an  attack  of  African  fever,  Vjut  the  courses  were  laid  off  by  him  in  the  chart  house  in 
consultation  with  the  officers  and  given  by  him  to  the  officer  in  charge  of  the  deck.  .'Although 
the  weather  was  now  thick  and  they  had  made  some  16  miles  since  leaving  Bull  Point,  no 
cast  of  the  lead  was  taken,  but  the  same  course  was  continued  until  10.25  jj.m.,  when  the 
master  decided  to  slow  and  take  a  cast  of  the  lead.  The  deep  sea  lead  was  passed  foiT\-ard 
by  the  boatswain  and  the  cast  taken  by  the  second  mate,  but  the  lead  and  line  fell  on  the 
bottom  and  no  proper  cast  was  taken,  and  the  second  mate  immediately  called  out  "  shallow 
water,"  and  hauled  in  the  line  preparatory  to  taking  another  cast.  At  the  same  time  he 
saw  breakers  close  ahead  of  the  ship,  and  called  out  to  the  master  who  immediately  stopped 
and  reversed  the  engines,  but  they  had  only  gone  astern  a  few  revolutions  not  sufficiently 
to  stop  her  headway  when  she  struck  and  remained  fast  on  what  afterguards  proved  to  be 
Oxwich  Point,  some  12  miles  N.W.  of  where  they  supposed  themselves  to  he.  Tlie  engines 
were  kept  going  astern  until  12.40  a.m.  for  the  j)urpose  of  keeping  the  vessel's  stem  to  the 
wind  and  thus  prevent  her  from  being  blouii  broadside  on  to  the  rocks  and  breakii:g  up. 
Distress  signals  were  in  the  meanwhile  made,  but  no  Tep\y  was  o>)tained,  and  the  boats  were 
swung  out  ready  for  lowering.  The  wells  were  sounded  and  No.  2  hold  was  found  to  be 
fast  making  water,  so  the  master  decided  not  to  empty  his  forward  water  ballast  tanks. 
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At  8.0  a.ra.  on  the  24th  the  tugs  "  Cruiser "  and  "  Contest "  came  alongside,  and 
at  9.30  a.m.  the  Port  Eynon  Hfc-boat  came  alongside  to  render  assistance.  At  11.30  a.m. 
the  tugs  got  tow  luies  on  l>oard  and  conmienced  towing  with  the  assistance  of  the  steam 
pilot  boat  "  Brandford,"  but  without  any  effect.  At  10.30  p.m.  a  tug  from  Port  Talbot 
arrived.  The  weather  all  day  was  moderate  and  fine  with  a  light  S.E.  wind  and  hazy. 
At  2.30  p.m.  on  the  26th  the  tug  "  Emily  and  Cliarlotte  "  arrived,  passed  hawser  and  com- 
menced to  tow.  The  ship  floated  but  was  held  by  a  rock  vmder  No.  2  bilge.  At  3.20  a.m. 
of  the  27th  the  vessel  was  finally  got  off,  and  she  was  beached  in  Oxwich  Bay  for  temporary 
repairs.  On  Wednesday  the  28th  she  was  towed  off  and  taken  to  Port  Talbot  and  docked 
in  the  Graving  Dock,  where  she  now  is,  having  suffered  considerable  dam^e.  It  will  be 
seen  on  looking  at  the  chart  that  a  course  N.E.  ^  E.  from  the  position  of  the  vessel  at  7.0 
p.m.  when  she  was  off  Hartland  Point  would,  if  continued,  abo\it  place  her  on  Oxwich  Point 
where  she  stranded,  and  as  she  steered  N.E.  by  E.  and  there  was  4i  westerly  deviation  on 
that  point  it  is  evident  that  the  vessel  made  the  course  that  was  set  and  steered.  Tlie  bearing 
of  Bull  Point  at  8.15  p.m.  was  a  correct  indication  to  the  master  of  the  speed  his  vessel  was 
making  over  the  ground,  and  should  have  been  a  guide  to  him  as  to  the  distance  nm  when 
the  weather  became  thick  and  the  necessity  of  immediately  tiiming  round  and  sounding 
when  he  could  not  see  or  tell  where  he  was  going.  The  Court,  while  not  attaching  any  blame 
to  the  chief  officer  for  the  stranding,  considers  him  deserving  of  censure  for  the  careless 
manner  in  keeping  the  log. 

On  the  opening  of  the  inquirj'  ifr.  Robertson  put  in,  and  on  the  conclusion  of  the  evidence 
-  submitted  for  the  opinion  of  the  Court,  the  following  questions  : — 

fi  1.  What  nimiber  of  compasses  had  the  vessel,  were  they  in  good  order  and  sufficient  for 
the  safe  navigation  of  the  vessel,  and  when  and  by  whom  were  they  last  adjusted  ? 

2.  Did  the  master  ascertain  the  deviation  of  his  compasses  by  observation  from  time  to 
time,  were  the  errors  correctly  ascertained  and  the  proper  coirections  to  the  courses  applied  ? 

3.  Was  the  vessel  sufficiently  ballasted  ? 

4.  Were  proper  measui-es  taken  to  ascertain  and  verify  the  position  of  the  vessel  at  7  p.m^ 
and  again  at  8  p.m.,  on  the  23rd  February  last  ? 

5.  Was  a  safe  and  proper  course  set  at  or  about  7  p,m.  on  the  last-mentioned  date,  and! 
was  due  and  proper  allowance  made  for  tide  and  cvurents  ? 

6.  Having  regard  to  the  fact  that  the  vessel  was  light  in  ballast  and  to  the  direction  and 
force  of  the  wmd,  should  the  course  have  l)een  altered  at  or  about  8  p.m.  on  the  bstHTientioued 
date?      _ 

i»  v.  When  did  the  weather  become  thick  with  fog,  and  was  the  speed  of  the  vessel  thai, 
reduced  ? 

8.  Was  the  first  cast  of  the  lead  taken  at  10.25  p.m.,  and  if  so  slioald  the  lead  have  beeui 
used  earlier  ? 

9.  Was  a  good  and  proper  look-out  kept,  and  was  the  vessel  navigated  with  proper  anti 
seamanlike  care  ? 

10.  Wliat  was  the  cause  of  the  stranding  of  the  vessel  ? 

'    11.  Was  serious  damage  to  the  vessel  caused  by  the  wrongful  act  or  default  of  the  master 
and  officers  or  any  of  them  ? 

The  Court  then  considered  the  questions  and  answers  as  follows : — 

1.  The  "Etluopia"  had  three  compasses.  They  were  in  good  order  and  sufficient  for 
her  safe  navigation.  There  is  no  evidence  before  the  Court  as  to  when  or  by  whom  the 
compasses  were  last  adjusted. 

2.  Tliere  were  no  deviation  cards  on  board  the  vessel,  but  from  a  deviation  book  kept 
bv  the  master  and  produced  by  him  to  the  Court,  it  appears  he  ascertained  the  deviation 
of  his  compasses  by  observation  from  time  to  ti:ne,  correctly  ascertained  their  errors,  and 
applied  the  proper  cori-ections  to  the  courses. 

3.  For  the  weather  actually  experienced  on  the  voyage  commencing  at  Hamburg  on  the 
17th  February  and  terminating  by  the  stranding  of  the  vessel  on  the  23rd  February  her 
ballasting  appears  to  have  l)een  sufficient.  But  if  instead  of  fine  weather  and  smooth  sea 
the  vessel  had  encountered  such  adverse  conditions  of  weather  as  might  reasonably  be  expected 
for  such  a  voyage  in  February  the  ballasting  would  have  probably  proved  insufficient  and 
a  source  of  danger. 

4.  At  6.40  p.m.  on  the  23rd  February,  when  the  N.E.  by  E.  course  was  set,  making  N.E. 
i  E.  magnetic,  proper  measure,  viz.,  a  four  point  bearing  of  Hartland  Point,  was  taken  to 
ascertain  and  verify  the  position  of  the  vessel.  At  7  p.m.  when  the  liearing  was  concluded, 
Hvtland  Point  was  abeam,  and  was  distant  3^  miles.    At  7.50  p.m.  Bull  Point  was  on  the 
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four  points,  and  a  beai'ing  was  taken  by  the  chief  officer,  and  again  when  the  Point  was 
abeam  at  8.15  p.m.  by  the  second  officer.  This  also  was  a  proper  measure,  but  the  distance 
was  inaccurately  calculated,  fur  it  showed  Bull  Point  to  be  4^  miles  distant,  and  therefore 
must  have  been  measured  liy  the  distance  the  log  showed  instead  of  the  distance  the  vessel 
had  travelled  over  the  ground  between  Hartland  Point  and  Bull  Pomt,  The  results  of 
these  bearings  were  reported  to  the  master  by  the  Chaimel  jjilot  who  was  on  the  bridge, 
but  not  by  the  second  officer,  and  when  the  distance  of  Bull  Point  was  reported  to  him  at 
8.15  p.m.  it  would  have  been  inunediately  obvious  to  him  on  a  moment's  consideration 
that  either  the  distance  of  Bull  Point  was  inaccurately  calculated  or  the  vessel  was  about 
two  miles  nearer  the  land  than  the  coui-se  he  laid  do\\ii.  Tlie  Court  is  satisfied  that  the 
distance  of  Bull  Point  was  inacciirately  calculated,  and  that  the  vessel  was  on  the  coui-se 
that  had  been  laid  down  by  the  master  at  6.40  p.m.,  viz. : — N.E.  by  E.  by  standard,  and 
N.E.  i  E.  magnetic.  This  course  was  not  altered,  according  to  the  master's  evidence,  when 
Bull  Point  was  abeam,  before  or  thereafter. 

5.  The  course  set  at  6.40  p.m.,  as  above  stated,  was  a  safe  and  proper  covu^e  provided  it 
was  not  continued  too  long.  But  although  the  master  expected  about  10  p.m.  to  arrive 
at  a  position  about  two  miles  to  the  westward  of  Skerweather  Lightship,  and,  owing  to  the 
condition  of  the  atmosphere,  he  failed  to  make  the  Lightship,  he  continued  on  his  course 
for  twenty-five  minutes  longer  during  which  a  moment's  consideration  of  the  distance  he 
had  run  would  have  shown  him  he  was  ninning  into  danger.  The  master  stated  in  evidence 
that  he  knew  and  made  allowance  for  the  force  and  direction  of  the  flood  tide,  but  its  influence 
in  carrying  the  vessel  over  the  groxuid  does  not  appear  to  have  been  a  factor  in  the  calculation 
of  the  distance  of  the  vessel  from  Bull  Point,  nor  in  an  estimate  of  her  position  at  10.0  p.m. 

6.  At  8  p.m.  on  the  23rd  February  the  wind  was  S.S.E.,  light,  and  the  sea  smooth.  These 
conditions  and  the  weight  of  ballasting  did  not,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Court,  render  necessary 
any  alteration  in  the  N.E.  by  E.  course.  But  for  other  reasons  herein  stated  the  course 
should  have  been  altered  about  9.30  p.m. 

7.  The  weather  became  thick  with  fog  about  9.30  p.m.,  and  the  vessel  was  reduced  nominally 
to  half  speed. 

.  8.  The  first  and  only  cast  of  the  lead  was  tak^n  at  10.25  p.m.,  and  before  the  sounding 
was  definitely  ascertained  the  vessel  stranded.  At  10  o'clock  the  vessel  was  on  a  course 
heading  towards  the  land,  the  distance  run  showed  she  was  not  far  from  the  land,  her  intended 
position  could  not,  owing  to  fog,  be  verified  by  lights,  and  having  regard  to  the  results  of 
the  bearing  taken  of  Bull  Point,  the  master  should  have  been  specially  alert.  Hence  the 
Court  is  of  opinion  that  the  lead  should  have  been  used  earlier. 

9.  The  evidence  as  to  the  look-out  is  of  a  conflicting  character.  A  man  was  stationed 
in  the  fore  part  of  the  vessel  to  keep  a  look-out,  but  the  Court  is  advised  by  the  assessors 
that  they  are  in  doubt  whether  he  kept  such  a  good  look-out  as  the  circiunstances  required. 
The  Coiirt  is  therefore  not  prepared  to  find  that  the  look-out  was  not  good  and  proper. 

10  and  11.  The  stranding  of  the  vessel  was  caused  by  keeping  her  too  long  on  a  N.E.  ^ 
E.  magnetic  course  heading  towards  the  land,  and  in  the  neglect  to  take  measures  to  verify 
her  position  by  the  lead  in  foggy  weather  when  according  to  the  distance  run  she  was  in 
close  proximity  to  the  land.  She  was  therefore  not  navigated  with  proper  and  seamanlike 
care.  She  sustained  serious  damage  the  result  of  such  want  of  care,  for  which  the  master 
is  alone  to  blame.    The  master's  certificate  is  suspended  for  three  months. 

T.  W.  Lewis,  Judge. 

We  concur, 

Kennett  Hore,  JAssessors 

W.  H.  Sinclair  Loutit,/^^^®^^^'^- 

(Issued  m  London  by  the  Board  of  Trade  on  the  27th  day  of  April,  1900.)  \ 


G. 

(No.  111.) 
"  P     -SEVERANCE." 


The  Merchant  Shipping  Act,  1894. 

Having  been  appointed  Inspector  by  the  Board  of  Trade,  to  enquire  into,  and  report  to 
them  upon  the  circumstances  attending  the  assumed  loss  of  the  above-named  ship,  which  left 
Probolingo,  Java,  on  the  20th  of  February  last,  and  was  bound  for  Newcastle,  New  South 
Wales,  and  has  not  been  heard  of  since. 
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Report. 

In  pursuance  of  my  appointment  dated  the  16th  day  of  November,  1900, 1  held  an  investi- 
gation as  to  the  cause  of  the  supposed  loss  of  the  "  Perseverance  "  at  the  Waterloo  Rooms, 
Waterloo  Street,  Glasgow,  on  the  23rd  day  of  November,  1900. 

Mr.  A.  McGregor  represented  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  Mr.  Fyfe  appeared  for  the  owners. 

The  "  Perseverance,"  official  number  105,980,  was  a  full-rigged  sailing  ship. 

Her  gross  tonnage  was  1,900-43,  and  her  net  register  tonnage  1,76615. 

She  was  built  of  steel  by  A.  McMillan  and  Son,  Limited,  at  Dumbarton,  in  the  year  1896, 
and  was  registered  at  the  Port  of  Glasgow.  Her  dimensions  were : — Length,  267"0  ft., 
breadth,  40"  15  ft.,  and  depth,  2365  ft. 

She  was  the  property  of  Mr.  A.  Weir,  of  102,  Hope  Street,  Glasgow,  and  Mr.  Robert  Mc- 
Millan, the  former  being  designated  managing  owner.  Advice  under  his  hand  received 
28th  day  of  February,  1896. 

She  had  two  decks,  the  between  were  open,  except  for  a  short  space  at  each  end  where 
the  deck  was  laid  ;  there  was  one  collision  bulkhead  forward. 

She  had  a  full  poop  and  an  open  top  gallant  forecastle.  There  were  two  houses  on  the 
main-deck,  one  for  the  seamen  forward,  and  one  for  the  apprentices  aft. 

There  were  three  hatchways  on  the  main-deck,  viz.,  fore,  main  and  after ;  their  dimen- 
sions were  : — 8  ft.  by  8  ft.  forward,  16  ft.  by  12  ft.  main,  and  8  ft.  by  8.  ft.  after,  the  coam- 
ings were  in  height,  2  ft.  2  ins.,  the  fore  and  after  hatches  had  one  fore-and-after,  and  the 
main  hatch  had  three ;  these  hatches  were  all  fitted  with  the  necessary  battens,  cleats, 
and  tarpaulings.    The  'tween  deck  main  hatch  was  4  ft.  longer  than  the  upper  deck  hatch. 

She  had  six  ventilators,  which  were  all  fitted  with  the  coamings,  and  covers  requisite  for 
securing  them  in  biid  weather. 

There  were  two  six-inch  patent  double  action  main  and  bilge  pumps,  with  flywheel  gear 
complete,  by  Mills  of  Greenock.  Lead  tail  pipes,  and  galvanised  iron  roses  to  the  bilge 
pumps.  The  casing  of  the  pump  well  was  feathered  and  grooved,  and  therefore  impervious 
to  sand. 

There  were  two  fresh  water  tanks  placed  abaft  the  mainmast,  constructed  to  carry  3,000 
gallons  each,  the  master  stated  that  he  got  3,000  gallons  of  water  in  Probolingo,  presumably 
to  fill  them  up. 

Hr-The  "  Perseverance  "  had  four  boats,  two  of  which  were  lifeboats;  they  were  carried  on 
skids  aft  and  under  davits  and  tackles,  the  other  two  lx)ats,  a  cutter  and  gig,  were  carried 
forward  on  top  of  the  house,  all  other  life-saving  appliances  were  on  board  accoi'ding  to  the 
Act,  and  she  was  stated  to  Ije  in  good  order  and  condition  in  every  respect. 

The  "  Perseverance's  "  loaded  mark  was  21  ft.  3  ins.'  with  a  dead-weight  of  3,150  tons, 
and  freeboard  5  ft.  IJ  ins. 

She  was  inclined  by  the  builders  to  find  her  metacentric  height  without  ballast,  which 
was  calculated  to  be  2  ft.  10  ins.,  with  300  tons  of  ballast,  3  ft.  1\  ins.,  and  with  700  of  ballast, 
2  ft.  llj  ins.,  Mr.  James  Kennedy,  the  builders'  chief  draughtsman,  deposed  that  700 
tons  was  ample  ballast  for  the  ship  as  regards  stability. 

The  "  Perseverance  "  sailed  from  Maryport  on  or  about  the  12th  of  July,  bound  to  Banjoe- 
wangie,  Java,  with  a  cargo  of  rails  weighing  2,749  tons.  She  had  a  crew  of  1^8  hands  all 
told,  and  was  under  the  command  of  Mr.  James  Davidson,  whose  certificate  was  numbered 
29,234;  the  owner  Mr.  Weir  stated  that  he  was  a  man  of  long  experience  as  master, 
and  aged  about  55  years. 

I  here  give  the  list  of  crew  and  rating  as  follows,  when  she  left  Maryport : — 

-    A.B. 


O.S. 


1. 

James  Davidson  - 

Master. 

15. 

S.  Davis      - 

2. 

J.  McDonald 

First  Mate. 

16. 

C.  Ross 

3. 

Alexander  Wilkie 

Second  Mate. 

17. 

F.  Kollreuter 

4. 

P.  F.  Stephens     - 

Third  Mate. 

18. 

W.  O'Niel    - 

5. 

F.D.Boyd  - 

Steward. 

19. 

F.  Bernstern 

6. 

Henry  Thomson  - 

Cook. 

20. 

W.  Land      - 

7. 

W.  Dallas    - 

Carpenter. 

21. 

A.  Cramer  - 

8. 

J.  Louis 

Sailmaker. 

22. 

T.  Rogers    - 

9. 

A.  Taplin     - 

A.B. 

23. 

D.  Courty   - 

10. 

W.  Francisco 

24. 

Thomas  Floody 

11. 

Albert  Alley 

25. 

A.  S.  Logan  - 

12. 

H.  Carto     - 

26. 

C.  Baxter    - 

13. 

F.  Bonds     - 

■  27. 

E.  Carson    - 

14. 

W.  Williamson     - 

28. 

J.  E.  Adamson 

Apprentict 


According  to  the  acting  harbour  master's  declaration  at  Probolingo,  the  "  Perseverance  "' 
only  had  26  hands  all  told  on  arriving  there ;  if  that  is  correct,  two  hands  must  have  deserted 
in  Banjoewangie,  and  it  appears  they  were  not  replaced  by  othei-s,  thus  leaving  a  crew  of 
26  hands  all  told  when  the  "  Perseverance  "  left  ProboUngo. 

l;  Al  went  well  on  the  voyage,  and  the  "  Perseverance  "  arrived  safely  at  Banjoewangie 
oh  the  18th  of  October,  1899.  1,749  tons  of  rails  were  discharged  there,  the  remaining 
1,000  tons  were  to  Ije  taken  on  to  Probolingo,  which  port  she  arrived  at  on  the  27th  November, 
1899,  and  anchored  in  the  roads. 
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The  acting  harbour  master  at  ProtoUngo  gave  in  his  declaration  that  the  crew  numbered 
26,  and  the  vessel's  draught  of  water  was,  forward,  12  ft.  4  ins.,  aft,  12  ft.  7  ins.,  and  was 
cleared  by  him  on  the  14th  of  February  for  Newcastle  (New  South  Wales). 

L.  il.  Scheffmann,  ship  chandler,  at  Probolingo,  in  his  declaration,  declares  "  that  he 
delivered  to  the  English  "  sailing  ship  '  Perseverance,'  1,000  tons  sea  sand  ballast,"  but  his 
receipt  shows  that  he  was  paid  for  only  900  tons,  on  the  10th  of  January,  1900. 

There  seems  to  te  a  discrepancy  in  the  harbour  master's  statement  on  the  arrival  of  the 
"  Perseverance  "  at  Probolingo,  in  regard  to  the  draught  of  water  with  1,000  tons  of  rails, 
viz.,  12  ft.  4  ins.  forward,  and  12  ft.  7  ins.  aft,  mean,  12  ft.  5J  ins. — and  statement  in 
master's  letter  of  the  14th  January,  1900,  viz.,  that  having  900  tons  of  sea  sand  ballast 
on  board,  the  draught  on  this  date  when  ready  for  sea  was  11  ft.  4  ins.  aft.,  and  11  ft.  for- 
ward, mean,  11  ft.  2  ins. ;  according  to  builder's  displacement  scale  this  draft  gives  about 
764  tons,  thus  teing  short  of  900  tons  ballast,  about  136  tons,  or  7  ins.  more  immei-sion. 
With  900  tons  of  ballast  draught  should  be  alx)ut  11  ft.  9  ins.  by  scale. 

It  appears  that  the  master  fully  realized  the  necessity  of  having  the  ballast  properly  secured 
by  shifting  boards,  of  which  it  is  said  there  was  an  ample  supply  on  board. 

The  master,  J.  Davidson,  wrote  his  owners,  Messrs.  A.  Weir  and  Company,  the  following 
letter,  dated  the  14th  January,  1900  : — 

"  Ship  '  Perseverance,' 
"  Probolingo, 

"  14th  January,  1900, 
"  Gentlemen, 

"  Yesterday  afternoon  I  sent  you  a  cable  concerning  11  of  the  crew,  and  herewith  enclose 
you  a  copy  of  the  same,  and  translation.  Five  of  these  men  shipped  as  A.B.'s,  and  five 
as  O.S.,  and  the  cook ;  these  ten  men  refused  duty  on  the  6th  of  December,  when  we  were 
so  anxious  to  get  these  rails  all  discharged,  and  the  cook  since  the  28th  (the  latter  is  a  bad 
fellow).  I  kept  six  of  them  out  of  jail  until  the  latter  date,  when  the  cook  joined  them, 
or  they  forced  him  to  join  them,  and  they  were  then  determined  to  go  to  prison  to  meet  the 
other  four.  These  four  were  considered  at  the  time  to  be  the  ringleaders,  and  I  called 
them  by  themselves,  and  gave  them  good  and  wholesome  advice,  but  their  minds  had  been 
made  up  and  they  were  determined  to  do  no  more  work  in  the  ship,  and  they  requested 
me  to  put  them  in  jail.  '  Well,'  I  said, '  if  you  must  go  to  prison,  you  go  at  your  own  expense, 
and  it  will  cost  one  guilder  a  day.'  They  decided  to  go,  and  were  lodged  in  jail  on  the  12th 
of  Decemljer,  and  they  have  been  there  since ;  prison  here,  in  Java,  is  a  perfect  farce ;  I 
was  up  there  on  Friday,  and  again  on  Saturday  just  tefore  I  cabled  you,  and  they  are 
all  determined  to  do  no  more  work  in  the  ship,  and  if  forced  they  say,  some  bandages  will  be 
required,  &c.,  no  matter  what  the  consul  says.  I  have  had  a  lot  of  correspondence  with 
the  British  Vice-Consul  in  Sourabaya,  and  I  have  been  up  there  once  on  their  account. 
Altogether  they  are  a  bad  lot  and  certainly  no  seamen;  the  truth  is,  they  are  afraid  to  go 
to  sea  after  their  experience  on  passage  out,  and  they  have  been  told  that  by  continuing 
together  they  will  eventually  succeed  in  getting  their  discharge  and  their  passages  paid  by 
the  ship  to  Singapore,  this  is  their  idea. 

"  Their  only  complaint  is  about  their  food,  and  Mr.  Warren,  the  Vice-Consul,  ordered  a 
survey  of  the  provisions  to  he  held  here,  and  the  survey  has  gone  against  them ;  this  alone 
cost  with  expenses  56  guilders,  but  they  have  got  in  the  end  to  pay  that,  and  to  forfeit  one 
week  3  wages  as  well ;  but  they  have  little  or  nothing  coming  to  them,  as  they  came  on 
board  with  little  or  no  clothing,  no  oilskins  and  no  sea  lx)ots,  and  three  or  four  of  them 
came  on  board  just  as  they  stood,  not  even  a  bed  or  blanket,  or  a  second  shirt ;  I  have  never 
seen  the  like  of  them  in  all  my  time.  I  wanted  to  discharge  them  long  ago  if  others  could 
be  had  in  their  place,  but  the  consul  wrote  saying  there  were  no  men  in  Sourabaya  or  Singa- 
pore for  a  sailing  ship,  but  any  kind  of  men  would  l^e  better  than  these,  at  least  I  could  not 
get  worse  seamen. 

"  I  have  taken  900  tons  of  ballast,  black  sand  taken  from  the  sea,  and  of  course  wet.  I 
made  them  give  100  tons  over  to  make  up  for  water  and  loss  over  side,  &c.,  but  I  have  only 
paid  for  900  tons.  I  have  got  good  shifting  boards  up,  and  the  fresh  water  will  be  all  on  board 
by  to-morrow  afternoon  by  lighter,  and  open  tanks,  3,000  gallons  in  all. 

"  Yours  respectfully, 

"  (Signed)  Jas.  Davidson." 

Wniceii  on  margin  : — 

"  N.B. — Draft  of  water  leaving  here  for  Newcastle,  11  ft.  4  ins.  aft  and  11  ft.  forward. 

"  (Intd.)    J.  D." 

The  master  telegraphed  on  the  7th  of  February  to  Messrs.  A.  Weir  and  Company,  by  code. 

The  following  (translated) : — 

"  1.  Sixty  pounds ;  •' 

2.  Expect  to  sail  on  the  ; 

3.  1.5th  day  of  Febniary  ; 
4    It  is  settled  ; 

5.  Crew." 
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It  is  quite  evident  from  the  master's  letter  that  a  number  of  the  crew  were  in  a  state  of 
rank  insubordination,  so  much  so  that  the  vessel  was  detained  at  anchor  in  the  roads  for 
fully  a  month  before  they  consented  to  commence  duty,  and  enable  the  ship  to  proceed  on 
her  voyage  to  Newcastle  (N.S.W.). 

The  Board  of  Trade  have  asked  my  opinion  on  the  questions  set  forth  below,  I  have  after 
careful  consideration  come  to  the  following  conclusions : — 

1.  Was  the  "  Perseverance  "  in  good  and  seaworthy  condition  when  she  left  Probolingo, 
on  the  20th  of  February  last  for  Newcastle,  New  South  Wales  ? — I  am  not  prepared  to  say 
that  the  "  Perseverance  "  was  in  good  and  seaworthy  condition  when  she  left  Probolingo 
on  the  20th  of  February  last,  bound  for  Newcastle,  New  South  Wales. 

2.  Was  the  ballast  suflScient  in  quantity,  was  it  properly  stowed,  was  it  secured  from 
shifting,  and  were  the  pumps  properly  protected  ? — The  ballast  was  not  sufficient  in  quantity 
to  immerse  the  vessel  so  as  to  ensure  her  safe  handling  in  a  seaway,  or  in  violent  squalb 
and  heavy  weather.  There  is  no  evidence  to  prove  how  the  ballast  was  stowed,  but  the  vessel 
was  in  good  trim,  as  sl^  was  only  4  ins.  by  the  stem.    The  pumps  were  properly  protected. 

3.  Was  the  vessel  properly  and  sufficiently  manned  ? — The  ve^el  was  not  properly  and 
sufficiently  manned. 

4.  What  is  the  cause  of  the  vessel  not  having  been  heard  of  since  she  left  Probolingo  on 
the  20th  of  February  last  ? — Various  contingencies  may  have  arisen,  such  as  the  saturated 
ballast  going  down  on  the  comparatively  new  soft  wood  ceiling  causing  it  to  swell  and  become 
water-tight,  thus  preventing  the  drainage  water  from  the  ballast  getting  into  the  limbers 
and  to  the  pumps,  thereby  making  the  ballast  more  liable  to  shift  in  squally,  or  stormy 
weather.  During  the  month  of  February,  in  the  Java  sea,  violent  squalls  are  frequently 
experienced  rendering  the  utmost  caution  necessary.  In  any  emergency  was  it  likely  that 
a  crew  bearing  a  character  such  as  has  been  given  them  by  the  master  could  be  relied  upon  ? 
However,  the  actual  cause  of  the  supposed  loss  must  xmfortunately  remain  conjecture. 

5.  What  was  the  value  of  the  vessel,  and  for  what  was  she  insured  ? — The  managing 
owner,  Mr.  A.  Weir,  stated  that  he  refused  £20,000  for  her,  and  she  was  insured  for  £13,000. 

William  Erskine,. 

Inspector. 
The  Assistant  Secretary, 
Marine  Department, 
Board  of  Trade.' 


H. 

(No.  5882.) " 
"MIDAS." 


'  "  The  Merchant  Shipping  Act,  1894. 

In  the  matter  of  a  formal  investigation  held  at  the  Magistrates'  Eooai,  Liverpool,  on  the  24th 
and  25th  days  of  March,  1899,  before  W.  J.  Stewart,  Esq.,  assisted  by  Captain  Dyer, 
E.N.,  and  Captain  Cuninghame,  into  the  circumstances  attending  the  supposed  loss  of 
the  British  sailing  ship  "  Midas,"  of  Maryport,  which  has  not  been  heard  of  smce  lp<>"ing 
N^asaki  for  Portland,  Oregon,  on  February  14th,  1898. 

REPORT  OF  COURT. 

The  Coiu-t  having  carefully  inquired  into  the  circumstances  attending  the  above-men- 
tioned shipping  casualty,  finds  for  the  reasons  stated  in  the  Annex  hereto,  that  it  is  tinable, 
upon  the  evidence,  to  assign  the  loss  of  the  said  vessel  to  any  particular  cause,  but  is  of 
opinion  that  she  was  insufficiently  and  improperly  ballasted  for  the  voyage  from  Nagasaki 
to  Portland,  Oregon. 

Dated  this  25th  day  of  March,  1899. 

W.  J.  Stewart,  Judge. 

•  ^        Wo  nn.icur  in  the  above  Report- 

RiCHD.  C.  Dyer, 


RiCHD.  C.  Dyer,         \. 
AXDW.  Cuninghame,     /Assessors. 
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Annex  to  the  Report. 


The  "  Midas,"  official  number  104,682,  was  a  British  sailing  ship  of  the  Port  of  Maryport. 
She  was  built  of  steel,  in  1896,  at  Maiyport,  by  Messrs.  Ritson  and  Co.  She  was  236'5  ft.  long, 
376  ft.  broad,  and  22'4  ft.  deep.  Her  registered  tonnage  was  1,361'63  tons,  and  she  was 
owned  by  her  builder.Mr.  John  Ritson  and  another,  the  former  being  registered  as  her  managing 
owner. 

The  vassel  left  Nagasaki  on  February  14th,  1898,  in  ballast,  bound  for  Portland,  Oregon, 
with  a  crew  of  22  hands  all  told,  imder  the  conunand  of  Mr.  Thomas  Messenger,  who  held  a 
certificate  of  competency  as  master,  No.  98,813.  The  vessel  has  not  since  been  heard  of. 
From  depositions  taken  at  Nagasaki,  it  appeared  that  the  "  Midas  "  arrived  there  on 
December  21st,  1897,  with  a  cargo  of  2,408  tons  of  steel  rails,  fish  plates,  bolts  and  nuts.  This 
cargo  being  discharged  the  master  contracted  with  a  Japanese  subject,  named  Yukitaro, 
for  a  supply  of  ballast,  and  under  the  contract  550  tons  of  ballast  were  put  on  board.  Yukitaro 
stated  tliat  he  told  the  master  he  ought  to  have  at  least  800  tons  of  ballast,  but  the  latter 
replied  that  his  ship  was  extremely  steady,  and  did  not  requii-e  more  than  500  tons.  The 
ballast  consisted  of  earth  dug  from  the  hillside,  and  gravel  and  sand  taken  from  the  beach 
after  the  tide  had  receded,  and  was  very  wet  when  put  on  boaid.  It  was  sent  to  the  ship  in 
l)oatloads  calculated  to  be  25  tons  each.  It  was  put  in  the  thi-ee  holds  of  the  same  and 
levelled.  Some  boards  were  put  up  in  the  after  part  to  prevent  the  ballast  slipping  back- 
wards, but  otherwise  no  precautions  were  taken  to  prevent  the  ballast  shifting  although  the 
master  had  30  to  50  tons  of  deals,  which  had  been  used  as  dunnage  for  the  cargo  of  rails. 
The  master  seems  to  have  subsequently  felt  some  doubt  as  to  the  sufficiency  of  the  ballast,  and 
asked  to  be  supplied  with  200  tons  more,  but  as  he  fovmd  it  would  delay  the  ship  at  least  two 
days  he  withdrew  his  request,  and  applied  to  a  man  named  Wilson  from  whom  he  got  25  tons 
more  to  trim  the  ship,  she  being  then  down  by  the  head.  The  pilot  who  took  her  out  stated 
that  her  draught  was  10  ft.  aft,  and  that  his  freinrere  paid  on  that  scale.  If  this  statement 
be  correct,  a  reference  to  the  ship's  displacement  scale  shows  that  she  could  only  have  had  500 
tons  on  board.  The  pilot  further  stated  that  he  had  considerable  difficulty  in  taking  the 
vessel  out,  owing  to  her  falling  off  through  being  too  light.  The  vessel  was  taken  out  of 
Nagasaki  on  February  13th  and  anchored  outside,  finally  starting  on  her  voyage  the  following 
day.  From  the  evidence  of  Mr.  John  Ritson,  the  builder  and  part  owner,  the  vessel  was  a 
very  stiff  one,  and  did  not  require  a  large  amoimt  of  ballast.  He  stated  that  she  could  be 
moved  in  a  river  without  any  ballast  on  board,  that  she  had  proceeded  on  a  former  voyage 
from  Valparaiso  to  Portland,  Oregon,  with  600  tons  of  ballast,  her  mean  draiight  being 
10  ft.  4  ins.,  and  that  on  another  voyage  she  had  proceeded  from  Limerick  to  Maryport  with 
531  tons  of  limestone  ballast.  The  master  had  unfettered  discretion  as  to  the  amount  of 
ballast,  and  ample  funds  were  placed  at  his  disposal  in  Japan,  which  were  far  from  being 
exhausted  when  he  left. 

Though  in  the  absence  of  direct  evidence  it  is  impossible  to  assign  the  loss  of  this  vessel  to 
any  particulai-  cause,  the  Court  had  no  hesitation  in  coming  to  the  conclusion  that  when  the 
"  Midas  "  left  Nagasaki,  she  had  not  sufficient  ballast  on  boai-d  for  a  voyage  to  Portland,  and 
that  the  risk  was  further  increased  by  the  fact  that  no  means  were  taken  to  prevent  the 
ballast  from  shifting. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  evidence  Mr.  Paxton,  for  the  Boai-d  of  Trade,  submitted  the 
following  questions  for  the  opinion  of  the  Court : — 

1.  Whether,  when  the  vessel  left  Nagasaki  on  or  about  the  13th  February,  1898,  she  was 
in  good  and  seaworthy  condition  as  regards  hull  and  equipments  ? 

2.  Was  the  vessel  supplied  with  the  Iwats  and  life-saving  appliances  required  by  the 
Statute  ? 

3.  What  instructions,  if  any,  did  the  master  receive  from  the  owner  with  regard  to  the 
ballastuig  of  the  ship  at  Nagasaki.  Was  he  m  any  way  limited  in  regard  to  the  expense  he 
should  inciir  on  that  account,  or  was  it  left  entii-ely  to  his  discretion  ? 

4.  Was  the  vessel  sufficiently  ballasted  when  she  left  Nagasaki  on  the  13th  Februaiy,  1898. 
Was  the  l)allast  on  board  proper  ballast,  and  was  it  properly  stowed,  trimmed,  and  secured 
from  shifting  ? 

5.  What  is  the  cause  of  the  vessel  not  having  been  heard  of  smce  the  pilot  left  her  on  the 
14th  February,  1898  ? 

The  Coui-t  gave  judgment  as  above,  and  returned  the  following  answers  to  the  questions  of 
the  Board  of  Trade. 

1.  When  the  "  Midas  "  left  Nagasaki  on  or  about  the  13th  February,  1898,  she  was  in 
good  and  seaworthy  condition  as  regards  hull  and  equipments. 

2.  The  vessel  was  supplied  with  the  boats  and  life-saving  appliances  as  required  by  the 
Statute. 
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3.  The  master  received  no  instmctioiis  from  the  owner  witli  regard  to  the  ballasting  of  the 
ship  at  Nagasaki.  He  was  in  no  way  limited  in  regard  to  the  expense  he  should  incui-  on  that 
accoinit,  i)ut  was  left  entirely  to  his  own  discretion. 

4.  nie  \essel  was  not  sufficiently  ballasted  when  she  left  Nagasaki  on  the  13th  February, 
1898.  The  ballast  on  Iward  was  proper  ballast,  but  [f  was  not^ropei-ly  stowed,  trimmed,  and 
secui-ed  from  shifting.  i  <'n>  - 

5.  Tljere  is  no  evidence  liefore  the  Court  to  enat)le  it  to  state  what  was  the  cause  of  the 
vessel  not  havmg  been  heard  of  suice  tlie  pilot  left  her  on  the  14th  February,  1898,  but  the 
Coui-t  is  of  opinion  that,  as  ballasted,  the  ship  was  not  fit  to  contend  with  the  weather  she 
might  reasonably  be  expected  to  encounter  on  the  voyage  across  the  Noi-th  Pacific  Ocean  te 
Portland,  Oregon. 

W.  J.  Stewart,  Judge. 
We  concur  in  the  alx)ve  report. 

Rich.  C.  Dyer,        \ 

Andw.  Cu>fiNGHAMF.  f  Assessors. 

Liverpool,  March  25th,  1899. 

(Issued  in  London  by  the  Board  of  Trade  on  the  14th  day  of  April,  1899.) 


J. 

(No.  6305.) 
"  TREFUSIS  "  (S.S.). 


The  Merchant  Shipping  Act,  1894. 

In  the  matter  of  a  formal  investigation  held  at  the  Municipal  Buildmga,  West  Hartlepool, 
on  the  22nd  and  23rd  days  of  January,  1902,  before  John  Bland  and  William  Richard 
Owen,  Esquires,  Justices  of  the  Peace  for  the  Borough  of  West  Hartlepool,  assisted 
by  Captains  William  Cosens  and  Samuel  Brooks,  into  the  circumstances  attending 
the  stranding  of  the  British  steamship  "  Trefusis,"  of  St.  Ives,  on  the  coast  of  Durham, 
near  Seaton  Carew,  on  or^bout  the  14th  day  of  December,  1901,  whereby  she  sustained 
material  damage. 

Report  of  Court. 

The  Court  having  carefully  inquired  into  the  circumstances  attending  the  above-men- 
tioned shipping  casualty,  finds,  for  the  reasons  stated  in  the  Annex  hereto,  that  the  stranding 
•of  the  vessel  was  caused  by  a  very  heavy  easterly  gale  driving  her  on  shore  with  the 
port  anchor  down  and  full  scope  of  cable  out,  her  engines  all  the  time  going  full  speed  ahead, 
and  that  the  vessel  was  seriously  damaged  through  such  straining.  The  Court  also  finds  that 
such  serious  damage  was  not  caused  by  the  wrongful  act  or  default  of  the  master,  chief,  or 
second  officers,  but  by  an  error  of  judgment  on  the  part  of  the  master  in  attempting  to 
make  the  passage  with  too  little  ballast,  having  regard  to  the  nature  of  the  voyage  and 
the  time  of  year. 

Dated  this  23rd  day  of  January,  190?i 

Jno.  Bland,        "1    t    <.• 
W.  R.  Owen,       I  J"'*'^^" 
We  concur  in  the  above  Report. 


William  Cosens, 
Samuel  Brooks 


'  \  Assessors. 


Annex  to  the  Report. 


The  inquiry  was  held  at  the  Municipal  Buildings,  West  Hartlepool,  on  22nd  and  23rd 
days  of  January,  1902.  Mr.  Burton  appeared  for  the  Board  of  Trade,  Mr.  Miller  for  the 
master,  chief,  and  second  officers,  and  Mr.  Wallace  for  the  ownei-s. 

The  "  Trefusis,"  official  number  98,249,  is  a  British  screw  steamer  built  of  steel 
at  South  Shields  in  1893,  by  Messrs.  John  Redhead  and  Sons.  She  is  registered 
at  St.  Ives,  Cornwall,  and  is  owned  by  Mr.  Edward  Hain  the  younger,  of  the 
same  port,  who  was  also  designated  the  managing  owner.  She  is  schooner  rigged 
and  of  the  following  dimensions: — Length,  299  ft.;  breadth,  40 "01  ft.;  depth 
of  hold,  20' 06  ft.;  her  gross  tonnage  being  2641  "67,  and  her  net  registered  tonnage, 
after  deducting  933  "82  tons  for  crew  and  propelling  space,  is  1707 '85  tons.  She 
is  propelled  by  triple  expansion  engines  of  250  nominal  horse  power"combined.  Her  water 
ballast  capacity,  according  to  the  register,  is  578  tons,  but  by  the  dispiacement  scale  put  in 
it  was  given  as  562  tons.  She  is  steered  by  steam  from  the  bridge,  and  appears  to  have  been 
well  and  efficiently  equipped. 
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The  "  Trefusis,"  having  discharged  her  cargo  in  Rotterdam,  filled  her  water  ballast  tanks, 
and  having  on  board  55  tons  of  bunker  coal,  15  tons  of  fresh  water,  and  sundry  stores,  equal 
in  all  to  about  650  tons  weight.     She  M'as,  according  to  the  master's  statement,  on  a  draught 
of  11  ft.  9  ins.  aft  and  9  ft.  3  ins.  forward.    The  displacement  scale,  which  was  produced  in 
Court,  gave  with  this  weight  a  mean  draught  of  a  httle  imder  10  ft.    Bad  weather  prevailing, 
the  ship  was  detained  in  Eotterdam  from  the  10th  to  the  12th  December  last,  when,  the 
weather  having  improved  with  a  rising  barometer,  she  proceeded  to  sea  bound  to  South 
Shields,  imder  the  command  of  Mr.  Edwin  Hain,  who  holds  a  certificate  of  competency. 
No.  011,937.    She  had  a  crew  of  22  hands  all  told    At  10 .  10  a.m.  she  discharged  the  pilot, 
and  at  10.30  a.m.  took  her.  departure  from  the  Maas  Lightship.    The  weather  at  this  time 
being  fine  with  light  southerly  winds  and  smooth  water.    A  course  was  set  at  N.N.W. 
magnetic,  and  at  noon  it  was  altered  to  N.W.  by  N.  ^  N.    The  wind  was  inci-easing  from 
S.S.W.    Her  speed  throughout  the  day  being  about  9  knots.    At  7  p.m.,  the  weather  having 
become  worse  and  blowing  a  strong  southerly  gale,  the  course  was  again  altered  to  N.  by  E 
magnetic,  and  so  continued  till  11  p.m.  when  it  was  again  changed  to  N.N.W.    At  this 
time  the  weather  was  described  as  overcast  sky,  rain,  and  strong  southerly  gale,  with  high 
sea.    At  4  a.m.  on  the  13th  December  it  was  blowing  a  whole  gale  from  S.E.,  with  high  sea. 
At  8  a.m.,  the  weather  being  thick,  with  rain,  a  cast  of  the  lead  was  taken,  giving  30  fathoms 
with   a   rough  sandy    lx)ttom.      At    about    9    a.m.    Flamborough    Head    was    sighted 
bearing  W.S.W.  at  an  estimated  distance  of  12  miles.    About  10  a.m.,  seeing  the  vessel  was 
drifting  rapidly  towards  the  land,  the  master  ordered  the  helm  to  be  put  hard  a  port  with 
the  intention  of  steaming  off  the  shore.  The  ship's  head  came  up  to  N.  by  E.,  apd  although  the 
helm  was  kept  hard  a  port,  she  would  come  no  nearer  to  the  wind  (which  was  then  blowing 
from  E.S.E.  to  East),  but  kept  continually  falling  off  and  drifting  towards  the  land,  so  that 
at  4  p.m.  she  was  within  four  miles  of  "Whitby.    At  10  p.m.  Souter  Point  Light  was  observed 
bearing  N.N.W.  about  10  miles  off.    By  this  time  the  wind  had  backed  to  E.N.E.,  a  heavy 
gale  with  high  sea  and  passing  snow  squalls.     Under  these  circumstances  the  master  wore  the 
ship  round  under  her  starboard  helm,  which  being  kept  hard  over,  brought  her  head  to 
S.E.  by  E.,  but  she  would  come  no  higher  and  continued  drifting  broadside  on  to  the  land. 
The  engines  all  the  time  were  kept  at  full  speed  and  were  racing  heavily,  an  engineer  being 
continually  kept  at  the  throttle  valve.    Shortly  after  midnight  Hartlepool  Heugh  Light 
was  seen,  and  at  or  about  00 .  30  a.m.  on  the  14th  December,  it  being  necessary  to  stop  the 
engines  for  shght  repairs,  the  master  decided  to  anchor,  which  he  did,  letting  go  both  anchors, 
and  paying  out  all  the  cable  in  25  fathoms  of  water.    This  brought  the  vessel  head  to  wind,  and! 
for  some  time  she  rode  in  safety.    At  or  about  1  o'clock  Hartlepool  Heugh  Light  was  bearing 
W.N.W.,  distant  10  or  12  miles.     Repairs  to  the  engines  having  been  completed  in  the  space  of 
a  few  minutes,  they  started  ahead  and  were  kept  going  with  a  view  of  easing  the  strain  on 
the  cables.  Li  spite  of  this,  however,  the  ship  rode  heavily  and  began  to  drag  her  anchors. 
There  was  a  very  heavy  sea  on,  and  at  about  5  a.m.  a  terrific  squall  struck  the  ship,  when 
the  starboard  cable  parted  on  or  about  'the  windlass.    It  was  subsequently  discovered  that 
the  starboard  compressor  was  broken.    She  continued  dragging  the  port  anchor  till  about 
9  o'clock,  by  which  time  the  gale  had  got  round  to  N.E.,  with  frequent  snow  squalls,  and  the 
ship  had  drifted  to  within  a  few  miles  of  Redcar.    The  master  thereupon  decided  to  weigh 
the  port  anchor  and  endeavour  to  get  into  Hartlepool  Bay.    It  may  be  here  mentioned  that 
when  the  cables  parted  rockets  were  sent  up,  and  at  daybreak  signals  of  distress  were  hoisted 
and  kept  flying.    The  port  anchor  being  up,  the  vessel's  head  was  got  round  and  kept  about 
N.W.  by  W.,  and  she  passed  within  a  short  distance  of  the  entrance  to  the  Tees.    Tremendous 
heavy  seas  were  breaking  across  the  mouth  of  the  harbour,  and  no  buoys  or  beacons  were 
visible.     Under  these  circumstances  the  master  decided  not  to  attempt  the  harbour. 

At  about  10  a.m.  the  ship  was  brought  to  anchor  off  Hartlepool  in  7  fathoms  of  water, 
the  whole  of  the  port  cable  was  paid  out,  and  the  engines  kept  going  ahead,  but  she  commenced 
to  drag,  and  shortly  before  noon  stranded  on  the  beach  at  Seaton  Carew.  The  rocket  appa- 
ratus successfully  made  connection  with  the  ship,  and  by  it  two  of  the  crew  were  safely 
landed,  but  at  great  risk,  on  accoiint  of  the  heavy  sea  on  the  beach.  In  the  meantime  the 
Seaton  Carew  Lifeljoat  got  alongside  and  succeeded  in  I'escuing  all  the  remainder  of  the 
crew,  the  master  being  the  last  man  to  leave  the  ship. 

Unsuccessful  efforts  were  made  to  float  the  vessel,  and  she  still  remains  on  the  beach, 
but  will  probably  be  got  off  these  spring  tides. 

On  the  night  of  the  13th  of  December,  while  the  "  Trefusis  "  was  at  anchor,  the  steering 
chains  dropped  off  the  quadrant,  and,  according  to  the  boatswain's  evidence,  it  took  over 
two  hours  to  replace  them,  and  no  relieving  tackles  could  be  found. 

The  master,  however,  stated  that  they  were  kept  in  the  starboard  lighthouse  forward. 
Be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  certain  that  they  were  not  kept  in  their  proper  place.  Statements  were 
also  made  by  members  of  the  crew  as  to  the  impossibility  of  lifting  the  lifeboats  from  the 
chocks,  owing  to  the  bad  neglected  condition  of  the  blocks.  As  neither  of  these  circumstances 
contributed  to  the  casualty,  the  Court  refrains  from  further  remark. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  evidence  the  following  questions  were  submitted  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Court : — 

(1)  What  number  of  compasses  had  the  vessel ;  were  they  in  good  order  and  sufficient 
for  the  safe  navigation  of  the  vessel,  and  when,  and  by  whom,  were  they  last  adjusted  ?    . 

(0.3.)  c  c  2 
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(2)  Did  the  master  ascertain  the  deviation  of  his  compasses  by  observation  from  time  to 
time  ;  were  the  errors  correctly  ascertained  and  the  proper  corrections  to  the  courses  applied  ? 

(3)  Was  the  vessel  supplied  with  proper  and  sufficient  anchors  and  cables  ? 

(4)  When  the  vessel  left  Rotterdam  on  or  about  the  12th  December  last,  was  she  properly 
and  sufficiently  ballasted,  having  regard  to  the  nature  of  the  voyage  and  the  time  of  year  ? 

(5)  Were  proper  courses  set  and  steered  after  passing  the  Maas  Lightship  on  the  morning 
of  the  12th  December,  and  was  due  and  proper  allowance  made  for  tide  and  currents  ? 

(6)  What  was  the  position  of  the  vessel  at  or  about  9  a.m.  and  10  p.m.  of  the  13th  December? 
Was  she  manageable,  and  were  proper  measures  taken  to  keep  her  off  the  shore  ? 

(7)  What  was  the  cause  of  the  starboard  anchor  cable  breaking  at  or  about  5  a.m.  of 
the  14th  December  ?    Were  proper  measures  thereafter  taken  to  keep  the  vessel  off  the  shore  ? 

(8)  What  was  the  cause  of  the  stranding  of  the  vessel,  and  was  she  seriously  damaged 
through  stranding? 

(9)  Was  the  vessel  navigated  with  proper  and  seamanlike  care  ? 

(10)  Was  the  serious  damage  to  the  s.s.  "  Trefusis  "  caused  by  the  wrongful  act  or  default 
of  the  mas-  er,  chief,  and  second  officers,  or  any  of  them  ? 

Mr.  Wallace  and  Mr.  Miller  having  addressed  the  Court  on  behalf  of  their  respective  clients, 
and  Mr.  Burton  having  replied  for  the  Board  of  Trade,  the  Court  gave  judgment  as  follows  : — 

(1)  The  vessel  had  three  compasses,  namely,  one  standard  on  the  bridge  by  which  the 
courses  were  set  and  steered,  one  in  the  wheelhouse,  and  a  spare  one  to  be  used  in  the  after 
binnacle  when  required.  They  were  in  good  order  and  sufficient  for  the  safe  navigation 
of  the  vessel,  and  were  last  adjusted  by  Messrs.  Wilson  and  Gilley,  of  North  Shields,  in  June, 
1900. 

(2)  The  master  stated  that  he  did  ascertain  the  deviation  of  his  compasses  by  observation 
from  time  to  time.  The  errors  appear  to  have  been  correctly  ascertained  and  the  proper 
corrections  to  the  courses  applied. 

(3)  There  was  no  evidence  produced  as  to  the  weight  of  the  anchors  or  the  length  and 
size  of  the  cables,  but,  seeing  that  the  vessel  had  passed  Lloyds'  survey,  the  presumption  is 
that  her  anchors  and  cables  were  proper  and  sufficient. 

(4)  When  the  vessel  left  Rotterdam  on  or  about  the  12th  of  December  last,  her  water 
ballast  tanks  were  full,  their  capacity  being  562  tons,  and  in  addition  she  had  about  55  tons 
of  bunker  coal,  with  15  tons  of  fresh  water,  and,  taking  into  consideration  her  stores,  she 
would  have  a  total  weight  of  about  650  tons  on  Iward  which,  according  to  the  displacement 
scale  put  in,  would  give  a  mean  draught  of  about  10  ft.  Having  regard  to  the  nature  of  the 
voyage,  and  the  time  of  year,  the  Court  is  not  prepared  to  say  that  she  was  properly  and 
sufficiently  ballasted.  According  to  the  master's  statement,  the  vessel  was  drawing  11  ft.  9  ins. 
aft  and  9  ft.  3  ins.  forward,  but  the  official  log  book  was  not  produced,  and  no  entry  had  been 
made  of  the  draught  in  the  ship's  log  book  which  was  put  in. 

(5)  After  passing  ths  Maas  Light  Ship  on  the  12th  December  last,  proper  courses  appear 
to  have  been  set  and  steered,  and  due  and  proper  allowance  made  for  tide  and  currents. 

(6)  At  or  about  9  a.m.  on  the  13th  of  December  last,  Flamborough  Head  was  sighted, 
bearing  W.S.W.,  at  an  estimated  distance  of  12  miles,  and  10  p.m.  Souter  Point  Light  was 
bearing  N.N.W.  at  an  estimated  distance  of  10  miles.  The  vessel  was  then  unmanageable. 
Proper  measures  were  taken  to  keep  the  vessel  off  the  shore. 

(7)  At  or  about  5  a.m.  of  the  14th  of  December,  while  the  vessel  was  riding  with  both 
anchors  down,  she  was  struck  by  a  heavy  squall  and  sea,  which  caused  the  starboard  cable  to 
part  at  or  near  the  windlass.  Proper  measures  were  thereafter  taken  to  keep  the  vessel  off 
the  shore. 

(8)  The  stranding  of  the  vessel  was  caused  by  a  very  heavy  easterly  gale,  driving  her  on 
shore  with  port  anchor  down  and  full  scope  of  cable  out,  her  engines  all  the  time  going  full 
speed  ahead.    The  vessel  was  seriously  damaged  through  such  straining. 

(9)  The  vessel  was  navigated  with  proper  and  seamanlike  care. 

(10)  The  serious  damage  to  the  s.s.  "  Trefusis  "  was  not  caused  by  the  wrongful  act  or 
default  of  the  master,  chief,  or  second  officers,  but  by  error  of  judgment  on  the  part  of  the 
master  in  attempting  to  make  the  passage  with  so  httle  ballast. 

Jno.  Bland,         )    j  „..^„„ 
W.  R.  Owen.       I  '^^*'^- 
We  concur 

William  CosENS,  |  Assessors. 
Samuel  Brooks,   / 

(Issued  in  London  by  the  Board  of  Trade  on  the  14th  day  of  February,  1902.) 
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(No.  6260.)  ;. 

"  LIMACHE." 


The  Merchant  Shipping  Act,  1894. 

In  the  matter  ot  a  formal  investigation,  held  at  the  Magistrates'  Room,  Liverpool,  on  the 
17th  and  18th  days  of  October,  1901,  before  W.  J.  Stewart,  Esquire,  assisted  by  Com- 
mander Caborne,  C.B.,  R.N.B,.,  and  Rear-Admiral  Boyes,  into  the  circumstances 
attending  the  supposed  loss  of  the  British  ship  "  Limache,"  of  Liverpool,  which  left 
Callao,  for  Tocapilla,  on  18th  July,  1900,  and  has  not  since  been  heard  of. 

Report  of  Court. 

The  Court,  having  carefully  inquired  into  the  circumstances  attending  the  above-mentioned 
shipping  casualty,  finds,  for  the  reasons  stated  in  the  Annex  hereto,  in  the  absence  of  any 
evidence  as  to  the  actual  cause  of  the  supposed  loss  of  the  said  vessel,  that  it  is  quite  possible 
that,  in  consequence  of  bad  weather,  the  ballast,  which  had  not  been  properly  secured,  shifted 
and  the  vessel  capsized.  ■_,  ^ 


Dated  this  18th  day  of  October,  1901. 
We  concur  in  the  above  Report. 


W,  J.  Stewart,  Judgei 

W.  F.  Caborne,  "»  . 
G.T.H.  Boyes,/ ^'''''"'^' 


Annex  to  the  ReporTi 


This  inquiry  was  held  in  the  Magistrates'  Room,  Dale  Street,  Liverpool,  on  the  17th  and 
18th  days  of  October,  1901,  when  Mr.  Paxton  appeared  on  behalf  of  the  Board  of  Trade, 
and  Mr.  Collins  represented  the  Owners. 

The  "  Limache,"  official  No.  91,201,  was  a  sailing  ship,  built  of  iron,  by  Messrs.  William 
Gray  and  Company,  of  West  Hartlepool,  in  1885,  and  was  registered  at  the  port  of  Liverpool 
Her  length  was  190' 8  feet,  her  breadth  32  feet,  and  her  depth  of  hold  18"  5  feet,  her  net  re- 
gistered tonnage  being  79941  tons.  She  was  barque  rigged,  had  a  collision  bulkhead,  and 
was  owned  by  the  Barque  "  Limache,"  Limited,  of  10,  South  Castle  Street,  Liverpool,  Mr. 
Francis  Henry  Vaughan,  of  the  same  address,  being  the  manager. 

Mr.  William  P.  Scott,  draughtsman  to  Messrs.  William  Gray  and  Company,  produced  no 
calculations  for  stability,  but  stated  that  she  would  stand  up  without  ballast,  and  was  designed 
to  carry  1,.'{40  tons  of  deadweight  on  a  mean  draught  of  17  ft.  If  ins. 

Mr.  Vaughan  stated  that  she  was  last  overhauled  and  docked,  and  her  rigging  renewed, 
at  Liverpool,  in  January,  1900,  and  left  that  port  in  February,  1900,  for  Coronel  and  Callao, 
with  a  cargo  consisting  of  coal,  coke,  and  general  merchandise,  the  voyage  being  made  in 
safety. 

The  "  Limache  "  left  Callao  on  or  about  the  17th  July,  1900,  bound  for  Tocapilla,  in  Chih, 
under  the  command  of  Mr.  Stephen  Amer,  who  held  a  certificate  of  competency  as  master, 
No.  010,768,  and  with  a  crew  of  18  hands  all  told.  Mr.  Amer  had  been  master  of  the  ship 
since  May  5th,  1898. 

The  "  Limache  "  sailed  in  ballast,  and  had  on  board  32  Spanish  tons  of  sand,  shipped  at 
Coronel,  in  ChiU,  and  400  Spanish  tons  of  shingle,  taken  in  at  Callao,  the  whole  equalling 
about  390  English  tons.  In  addition,  she  had  29  tons  of  fresh  water.  She  was  in  good 
order  and  condition,  was  well  found,  and  carried  boats  and  life-saving  appUances  in  accordance 
with  the  statute.  The  amount  of  ballast  that  she  carried  upon  this  occasion  appears  from  a 
record  placed  before  the  Court  to  have  been  about  equal  in  quantity  to  that  which  she  had 
carried  upon  previous  voyages.  For  instance,  in  July,  1899,  she  made  the  same  passage 
from  Callao  to  Tocapilla,  with  about  the  same  amount  of  ballast  that  she  had  on  board  when 
she  sailed  on  the  voyage  which  forms  the  subject  of  this  inquiry.  Mr.  Vaughan  stated  that 
she  had  always  been  considered  a  stiff  ship,  and  the  quantity  of  ballast  to  be  taken  was  left 
entirely  to  the  discretion  of  the  master.  With  regard  to  the  way  in  which  the  ballast  was 
secured  against  shifting,  there  is  evidence  that  only  centre  shifting  boards  were  used,  and 
according  to  the  deposition,  made  before  Mr.  Alfred  St.  John,  H.B.M  Consul-General  at 
Callao,  of  Mr.  William  Owen,  who  was  in  the  employment  of  the  ballast  contractors  at  Callao, 
and  in  a  position  to  ascertain  the  true  facts  of  the  case,  no  other  precaution  was  taken,  not 
even  the  usual  custom  of  tomming  down  the  ballast  from  the  between  deck  beams. 

After  the  "  Limache ''  left  Callao  on  or  about  July  17th,  1900,  she  was  never  heard  of 
again.  ^-.'a 
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From  a  deposition  made  by  Mr.  William  B.  Minhinnick,  master  of  the  British  cable  steam- 
ship "  Retriever,"  which  vessel  left  Callao  for  Valparaiso  on  the  30th  July,  1900,  it  appears 
that  he  encountered  very  bad  weather  on  the  6th,  7th,  and  8th  days  of  August,  1900,  between 
latitude  2T  41'  S.,  and  longitude  72°  13'  W.,  the  position  at  noon  on  the  6th,  and  latitude 
27'  38'  S.,  and  longitude  71°  30'  W.,  the  position  at  noon  on  the  8th.  A  strong  southerly 
gale  prevailed  with  squalls  of  hurricane  force  accompanied  by  a  heavy  sea.  The  "  Retriever  '* 
shipped  so  much  water  on  the  8th  August  that  she  had  to  be  kept  before  the  gale.  Mr. 
Minhinnick  further  states  that  a  sailing  vessel  leaving  Callao  for  Tocapilla  about  the  18th  July- 
would  probably  have  encountered  the  same  hea\y  gale. 

PFrorta  a  deposition  made  by  Mr.  Alexander  Taylor,  master  of  the  American  Cable  steamship 
"  Relay,"  which  vessel  left  Callao  for  a  point  between  Valparaiso  and  Coquimbo  on  the  Ist 
August,  1900,  it  appears  that  during  the  passage  strong  southerly  gales,  at  times  increasing^ 
to  almost  hurricane  force,  accompanied  by  a  heavy  sea,  were  encountered.  The  decks  were 
constantly  flooded  with  water,  and  the  heaviest  weather  met  with  occurred  on  the  8th  August 
in;iatitude  27°  54'  S.,  and  longitude  72°  4'  W. 

Mr.  John  Rae,  a  retired  master  mariner,  stated  in  evidence  that  he  had  been  acquainted 
for  many  years  with  the  west  coast  of  South  America,  and  had  never  known  of  or  experienced 
anything  approaching  to  such  weather  as  the  "  Retriever  "  and  "  Relay  "  met  with. 

From  the  foregoing  evidence  as  to  the  weather  at  that  period,  it  is  possible  that  the 
"  Limache  "  during  this  voyage  from  Callao  to  Tocapilla,  encountered  weather  beyond  that 
ordinarily  experienced  in  those  latitudes,  and  for  which  she  was  not  prepared.  In  such  case, 
her  loss  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  shifting  of  her  ballast. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  evidence  Mr.  Paxton,  on  behalf  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  submitted 
the  following  questions  for  the  opinion  of  the  Court : — 

(1)  Was  the  vessel  in  good  and  seaworthy  condition  as  regards  hiill  and  equipments  when 
she  laft  Callao  in  July,  1900,  and  did  she  carry  the  boats  and  life-saving  appliances  required 
by  the  statute? 

(2)  Was  the  ballast  sufficient  in  quantity  and  was  it  properly  stowed  and  secured  from 
shifting  ? 

(3)  Was  the  vessel  properly  and  sufficiently  manned  ? 

(4)  What  is  the  cause  of  the  vessel  not  having  been  heard  of  since  she  left  Callao  on  or 
about  the  17th  July,  1900,  bound  for  Tocapilla  ? 

(5)  What  was  the  value  of  the  vessel  and  for  what  amoimt  was  she  insured  ? 

(6)  What  is  the  nature  of  the  ballast  shipped  at  Callao,  and  what  steps  should  be  takeu 
in  order  to  prevent  it  from  shifting  ? 

The  Court  returned  the  following  answers  to  the  questions  of  the  Board  of  Trade  : — 

(1)  The  vessel  was  in  good  and  seaworthy  condition  as  regards  hull  and  equipments  when 
■he  left  Callao  in  July,  1900,  and  she  carried  the  boats  and  Ufe-saving  appliances  required 
by  the  statute. 

(2)  The  ballast  on  board  consisted  of  about  360  tons  of  shingle  and  about  30  tons  of  sand, 
making  a  total  of  about  390  tons.  This  amount  appears  to  have  been  less  than  should  have 
been  carried,  but  in  the  absence  of  all  evidence  as  to  the  stabihty  of  the  ship,  and  taking 
into  consideration  that  she  had  made  previous  voyages  with  a  somewhat  similar  quantity 
of  ballast,  the  Court  is  not  prepared  to  say  that  upon  this  occasion  it  was  insufficient.  It 
should  be  mentioned  that  the  "  Limache  "  carried  a  large  supply  of  fresh  water,  there  being 
29  tons  on  board  when  she  left  Callao.  The  ballast  was  properly  stowed,  but  the  measures 
necessary  for  securing  this  description  of  ballast  were  not  taken,  only  centre  shifting  boards 
having  been  used,  and  no  other  means  adopted. 

' '    '  ' 

;  (3)  The  vfessel  was  properly  and  sufficiently  manned. 

(4)  From  the  depositions  that  have  been  produced  it  is  evident  that  imiisually  bad  weather 
prevailed  early  in  Augiist  in  the  area  which  the  missing  vessel  would  have  to  traverse,  and 
the  Court  is  of  opinion  that  it  is  quite  possible  that  in  consequence  of  such  bad  weather  the 
ballast,  which  had  not  been  properly  secured,  shifted,  and  the  "  Limache  "  capsized. 

(5)  The  value  of  the  vessel  as  stated  in  the  policy  was  £6,000,  for  which  amount  she  was 
insured. 

(6)  The  ballast  shipped  at  Callao  is  shingle,  and  with  such  a  dangerous  description  of 
ballast  as  this,  centre  shifting  boards  should  invariably  be  used,  and  also  wing  shifting  boards 
when  practicable.  Further,  bulkheads  should^be  built  at  the  forward  and  after  ends  of  the 
ballast  and  brought  up  to  the  same  height,  to  prevent  the  ballast  running  forward  or  aft. 
Finally,  the  ballast  should  be  securely  tommed  down. 
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The  following  is  a  list  of  the  officers  and  crew  of  the  missing  barque  "  Limache,"  as  taken 
from  the  books  of  H.B.M.  Consulate  at  Callao  : — 


Stephen  Amer   - 

J.  Hadwin 

J.  G.  Tilston     - 

D.  Nordling 
Thomas  McMann 

E.  Miller    - 
G.  Sartori 
J.  Svenson 
Hans  Gimmer   - 


Master. 

First  Mate.. 

Boatswain. 

Carpenter. 

Sailmaker. 

Cook  and  Steward 

Seaman. 


Paul  Hardy 
Otto  Menke 
Peter  Spehid 
B.  Kerr 
A.  Hamilton 
K.  Otto      - 
Sylvanus  Ockleston 
W.  Wilson 
George  W.  Clarke 


Seaman, 


Apprenticei 


We  coneur  in  the  above  Report. 


Liverpool, 

19th  October,  1901. 


W.  J.  Stewart,  Judge. 

W.   F.    Cabohne,      1   .  _. 

G.    T.    H.    BOYES.  )  Assessors. 


(Issued  in  London  by  the  Board  of  Trade  on  the  8th  day  of  November,  1901. J 
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(No.  6160.) 

"  MOEL  TRYVAN." 


The  Merchant  Shipping  Act,  1894. 

Is  the  matter  of  a  formal  investigation  held  at  the  Magistrate's  Room,  Liverpool,  on  the 
12th,  13th,  and  14th  days  of  March,  1901,  before  W.  J.  Stewart,  Esquire,  assisted 
by  Captain  R.  C.  Dyer,  R.N.,  Captain  EdwARDS,  and  Captain  Loutit,  into  the  ciroimi- 
stances  attending  the  loss  of  the  British  sailuig  ship  "  Moel  Tryvan,"  of  Carnarvon,  in 
the  English  Channel,  on  January  19th,  1901,  whereby  eleven  lives  were  lost. 

Report  of  Court. 

The  Court  having  carefully  inquired  into  the  circumstances  attending  the  above-men- 
tioned shipping  casualty,  finds  for  the  reasons  stated  in  the  Annex  hereto,  that  the  loss  of  the 
said  vessel  and  of  ten  of  the  crew  was  due  to  the  sudden  capsizing  of  the  vessel  owing  to  the 
shifting  of  the  sand  ballast.  The  loss  of  the  other  hand  was  due  to  his  becoming  entangled 
in  the  rope  while  being  hauled  on  board  the  French  fishing  vessel. 


Dated  this  14th  day  of  March,  1901. 

We  concur  in  the  above  Report. 


W.  J.  Stewart, 


Judge. 


RicHD.  C.  Dyer,  i 

T.  T.  Edwards,  J-Assessors. 

W.  H.  Sinclair  Loutit,) 


Annex  to  tue  Report. 

The  "  Moel  Tryvan,"  Official  No.  80,241,  was  a  four-masted  British  sailing  ship,  of  the 
Port  of  Carnarvon.  She  was  built  of  iron^at  Simderland  in  1884.  She  was  258  ft.  long, 
38  ft.  broad,  and  23  ft.  deep.    Her  registered  tonnage  was  1565'65  tons. 

The  "  Moel  Tryvan  "  left  Antwerp,  bound  for  Cardiff,  in  ballast,  on  January  17th,  1901. 
She  was  commanded  by  Mr.  Evan  Jones,  and  cairied  a  crew  of  18  hands  all  told.  Her  ballast 
consisted  of  582  tons  of  silver  sand,  which  was  not  secured  in  any  way  against  shifting,  being 
merely  levelled  down.  The  vessel  left  in  tow  of  the  steam  tug  "  Noord  Zee,"  owned  by  L. 
Srnit  and  Co.,  of  Alblasserdara,  Holland,  the  intention  being  that  she  should  be  towed  to 
Cardiff.  About  7  p.m.,  on  January  18th,  the  vessel  passed  Portland  Bill.  Shortly  after- 
wards the  wind  freshened  from  the  S.W.,  and  by  2  a.m.  on  January  19th  it  was  blowing  a 
whole  gale.  The  tug  being  unable  to  make  any  headway,  those  on  board  of  her  at  about 
9.30  a.m.  signalled  their  intention  of  changing  the  com-se  so  as  to  make  for  Portland  Bill, 
and  at  a  signal  from  the  tug  the  vessel  set  her  foretopmast  staysail  and  jib.  The  wind  con- 
tinued to  blow  hard  and  there  was  much  sea,  and  about  noon  the  wire  portion  of  the  hawser 
of  the  tug  parted,  and  the  "  Moel  Tryvan  *'  at  once  came  to.    Her  after  staysail  was  set  to 
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bring  her  head  round,  but  without  efiFect,  and  she  lay  in  the  trough  of  the  sea  and  began 
to  roll.  About  2  p.m.  as  tlie  ballast  showed  signs  of  shifting  to  port,  the  crew  were  sent  below 
to  trim  it,  but  it  kept  coming  back  faster  than  they  could  ti-im  it,  and  about  10  minutes  later 
the  vessel  gave  a  sudden  lui'ch  and  fell  over  to  port.  The  ciew  at  once  scrambled  out  of  the 
hold,  the  masts  at  that  time  being  in  the  water,  and  some  of  them  succeeded  in  cutting  one 
of  the  lifeboats  adrift,  which  fell  bottom  up,  and  eight  of  the  hands  got  on  to  her.  Before  the 
others  could  escape  the  vessel  went  down  about  2.30  p.m.  with  the  remaining  10  hands,  all 
of  whom  were  drowned.  During  the  whole  of  the  time  which  had  elapsed  from  the  parting 
of  the  hawser  to  tlie  capsizing  of  the  vessel  the  tug  had  continued  to  di-ift  away  to  leeward, 
and  appears  to  have  made  no  effort  to  get  neai-  the  vessel,  nor  to  have  made  any  signal,  and 
was  lost  sight  of  about  1.30  p.m.  The  eight  hands  climg  to  the  lifeboat  and  drifted  about  for 
three  hours,  when  they  were  picked  up  by  a  French  fishing  vessel.  Seven  of  them  were 
landed  safely  at  Cherbourg,  and  one  hand  was  drowned  by  becoming  entangled  in  the  rope 
while  being  hauled  on  toard  the  fishing  vessel. 

A  number  of  witnesses  were  called  to  give  evidence  as  to  the  usual  custom  practised  at 
.Antwerp  in  ballasting  ships  for  similar  voyages,  and  they  all  concurred  in  the  opinion  that  it 
was  neither  usual  nor  necessary  to  take  any  special  precautions  to  secure  ballast  from  shifting, 
beyond  merely  levelling  it  off  in  the  hold.  One  of  these  witnesses  had  sailed  in  the  "  Moel 
Tryvan  "  on  a  previous  voyage  with  less  ballast  than  she  had  on  this  occasion — had  met 
with  severe  weather,  and  was  abandoned  by  the  tug,  and  then  successfully  reached  port  under 
hei-  own  canvas.  Several  other  instances  were  given  as  to  passages  made  imder  similar 
conditions.  Experts  were  produced  from  various  ports  in  suppoit  of. the  contention  that  it 
was  xmnecessary  to  take  any  steps  to  prevent  such  ballast  from  shifting  beyond  the  mere 
levelling  it  off.  Notwithstanding  this  consensus  of  opinion  on  the  part  of  all  these  experts, 
the  Court  cannot  too  strongly  condemn  such  practices  and  nothing  can  justify  ships  being 
sent  to  sea  imder  such  dangerous  conditions.  Had  proper  precautions  been  taken  to  secure 
the  ballast  from  shifting  in  the  "  Moel  Tryvan,"  in  all  probability  this  sad  disaster  and 
lamentable  loss  of  life  would  not  have  occurred. 

"^^At  the  conclusion  of  the  evidence,  Mr.  Paxton,  for  the  Board  of  Trade,  submitted  the 
following  questions  for  the  opinion  of  the  Court : — 

(1)  When  the  vessel  left  Antwerp  on  the  14th  January  last,  was  she  supplied  with  the  boats 
and  life-saving  appliances  required  by  the  Statute  ? 

(2)  Was  she  properly  and  sufficiently  ballasted,  and  was  the  ballast  properly  stowed  and 
secvu'ed  from  shifting  ? 

(3)  What  were  the  terms  of  the  contract  made  with  the  tag  "  Noord  Zee  "  for  towing  ? 
Was  the  hawser  used  in  good  condition  and  sufficient  for  the  services  intended  ? 

(4)  What  was  the  cause  of  the  hawser  parting  at  or  about  noon  of  the  19th  January  ? 
Did  the  tug  "  Noord  Zee  "  stand  by  thereafter  and  attempt  to  render  assistance  ? 

(5)  What  was  the  cause  of  the  ballast  shifting  at  or  about  2  p.m.  on  the  19th  Januarj',  and 
was  every  possible  effort  made  by  the  crew  to  trim  the  vessel  upright  ? 

(6)"  What  was  the  cause  of  the  vessel  capsizing  and  foundering  at  or  about  2.30  p.m.  on  the 
19th  January,  and  what  were  the  circumstances  in  which  10  of  the  crew  lost  their  lives  ? 

(7)  What  were  the  circumstances  in  which  one  man  lost  his  Ufe  when  the  boat  was  picked 
up  by  the  French  fishing  vessel  ? 

(8)  Was  the  loss  of  the  "  Moel  Tryvan  "  caused  by  the  wTongful  act  or  default  of  the 
second  officer,  and  does  blame  attach  to  Mr.  Samuel  Eoberts  and  Captain  Thomas  Owen,  or 
to  either  of  the  registered  managers  of  the  vessel  ? 

Mr.  Horridge,  Counsel  for  the  owners,  having  called  witnesses  and  addressed  the  Court, 
the  Court  gave  judgment  as  above  and  returned  the  following  answers  to  the  questions  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  : — 

(1)  The  vessel  when  she  left  Antwerp  was  supplied  with  the  boats  and  live-saving  appliances 
required  by  the  Statute. 

(2)  In  the  opinion  of  the  Coiu"t  the  vessel  was  not  sufficiently  ballasted,  though  from  tho- 
evidence  tendered  by  expert  witnesses,  the  amount  stated  to  have  been  put  on  board  was 
considered  sufficient  to  give  her  stabiUty  ;  moreover,  that  she  had  on  previous  occasions  made 
similar  voyages  with  a  less  amoimt  of  ballast  than  she  had  on  this  occasion.  No  measui'es- 
were  taken  to  prevent  the  ballast  from  shifting.  The  Court  is  of  opinion  that  measures 
should  have  been  taken  to  guard  against  the  ballast  shifting,  as  owing  to  the  nature  of  sand 
it  was  liable  to  shift  tlirough  stress  of  weather. 

(3)  The  contract  made  with  the  ownei-s  of  the  tug  was  for  the  towing  of  the  vessel  from 
Flushing  to  Cardiff,  thence  when  loaded  to  Lundy  Island,  for  the  sum  of  £145,  the  use  of  tug's 
hawser  and  second  tug  docking  at  Cardiff  included.    The  hawser  used   for  towing  was  a 
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IS-in.  Manilla  with  a  length  of  about  50  fathoms,  to  which  was  attached  a  length  of  15  fathoms- 
of  5 -in.  wire  hawser,  shackled  on  to  the  vessel's  own  chain  cable.  If  these  were  in  good 
condition,  as  to  which  the  Court  had  no  evidence,  they  were  sufficient  for  the  services  intended. 

(4)  At  about  9.30  a.m.  on  the  19th  January,  the  tug  being  unable  to  make  headway  with 
the  vessel  owing  to  the  increasing  gale,  signalled  her  intention  of  bearing  up  for  Portland  Bill 
for  shelter,  and  thereafter  towed  the  vessel  in  that  direction  until  about  noon  of  the  same 
date,  when  the  hawser  parted,  probably  fiom  the  great  jerking  strain  caused  by  the  alteration 
of  course  for  Portland  Bill  and  the  increase  of  wind  and  sea.  Tlie  tug  "  Noord  Zee  "  did  not 
stand  by  after  the  hawser  parted,  nor  did  she  thereafter  attempt  to  render  any  further 
assistance. 

(5)  The  ballast  shifted  owing  to  the  increased  rolling  of  the  vessel,  when  she  fell  ofif  into  the 
trough  of  the  sea,  after  the  hawser  parted.  Every  efifort  was  then  made  by  the  crew  to  trim 
the  vessel  upright. 

(6)  The  vessel  capsized  and  foundered  at  about  2.30  p.m.  on  the  19th  January  through  the 
sand  ballast  shifting.  She  capsized  so  suddenly  that  10  of  the  crew  lost  their  Uves,  being 
unable  to  escape. 

(7)  The  man  who  lost  his  life  when  the  lx)at  was  picked  up  Vjy  the  French  fishing  vessel,. 
became  entangled  in  the  line  while  being  hauled  on  board  and  was  drowned. 

(8)  The  loss  of  the  said  ship  was  not  caused  by  the  wrongful  act  or  default  of  the  second 
officer.  No  blame  attaches  to  Mr.  Samuel  Roberts,  one  of  tlie  I'egistered  managers  of  the- 
vessel.  The  responsibility  of  determining  what  amount  of  Ijallast  was  necessaiy,  and 
whether  and  in  what  way  it  should  be  seciired,  rested  primarily  with  the  master,  whose- 
decision  in  this  case  was  unfortunately  approved  of  by  Mr.  Thomas  Owen,  the  other  registered 
manager. 

W.  J.  Stewart, 

Judge. 
We  concur  in  the  above  Report. 

RicHD.  C.  Dyer,  "j 

T.  T.  Edwards,  }■  Assessors. 

W.  H.  Sinclair  LouTrr,  J 
Liverpool,  15th  March,  1901. 

(lasued  in  London  by  the  Board  of  Trade  on  the  4th  day  of  April,  1901.) 


L. 

(No.  5971.) 
"  ALBION  "  (S.S.). 


The  Merchant  Shipping  Act,  1894. 

In  the  matter  of  a  formal  investigation  held  at  the  Municipal  Buildings,  West  Hartlepool,, 
on  the  1st,  2nd,  and  4th  days  of  December,  1899,  before  Robinson  Murray  and  WiLLiASt 
John  Sivewright,  Esquires,  Justices  of  the  Peace  for  the  Borough  of  West  Hartlepool, 
assisted  by  Captains  William  Erskine  and  Samuel  Brooks,  into  the  circumstances- 
attending  the  stranding  of  the  British  Steamship  "  Albion,"  of  West  Hartlepool,  in  or 
near  Aberffraw  Bay,  Carnarvon  Bay,  on  or  about  the  11th  November,  1899. 

Report  of  Court. 

The  Court  having  carefully  inquired  into  the  circumstances  attending  the  above-mentioned 
shipping  casualty,  finds,  for  the  reasons  stated  in  the  annex  hereto,  that  the  cause  of  the 
stranding  of  the  vessel  was  the  extreme  violence  of  the  gale  and  the  vessel  not  being  sufficiently 
ballasted.  The  Court  finds  that  the  serious  damage  to  the  s.s.  "  Albion  "  was  caused  by  the 
wrongful  act  and  default  of  the  master  alone,  in  not  taking  sufficient  ballast ;  but,  in  con- 
sideration of  his  previous  good  service  record,  suspends  his  certificate  for  a  period  of  three 
months  only,  and  recommends  that  he  be  granted  a  chief  officer's  certificate  during  the 
period  of  such  suspens  on. 

Dated  this  4th  day  of  December,  1899. 

We  concur  in  the  above  Report, 

(0.3.)  D  D 


R   Murray.  jjustices. 

W.  J.  Sivewright,  ; 

William   Erskine,      l  . 

r,  -r,  j-Assesaora; 

Samuel  Brooks,  J 
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Annex  to  the  Report. 


This  inquiry  was  held  at  the  Municipal  Buildings,  West  Hartlepool,  on  the  Ist,  2nd,  and 
4th  days  of  December,  1899,  when  Mr.  Burton  appeared  for  the  Board  of  Trade,  Mr.  Millar, 
of  Liverpool,  for  the  master,  and  Mr.  Wallace,  of  Sunderland,  for  the  owners.  The  chief 
and  2nd  officers  appeared  in  person,  but  were  not  represented  by  council  or  solicitor. 

The  s.s.  "  Albion,"  official  number  98,522,  is  a  British  two-masted  steamer,  schooner 
rigged,  and  was  built  of  steel  at  Stockton-on-Tees,  in  the  County  of  Durham,  in  1892,  by 
Messrs.  Ropner  and  Son,  Stockton. 

Her  dimensions  are  as  follows :— Length,  343  ft.;  breadth,  45  ft.;  and  depth,  20' 1  ft. 
She  is  propelled  by  one  compound  surface-condensing  direct-acting  triple  expansion  engine 
of  250  nominal  horse-power,  constructed  by  Thos.  Richardson  and  Sons,  Haitlepool,  her 
speed  in  fine  weather  being  8J  to  9  knots.  Her  gross  tonnage  is  3650.26,  and  her  nett 
registered  tohnage  is  2372"99.  Her  dead  weight  carrying  capacity  was  stated  to  Ije  5,500 
tons.  She  is  owned  by  Mr.  John  Rickinson,  of  West  Hartlepool,  in  the  Ciounty  of  Durham, 
and  others,  Mr.  John  Rickinson  being  designated  managing  owner,  by  advice  under  his 
hand  dated  30th  January,  1892.  She  carried  four  boats,  two  of  which  were  life-lx)ats,  and 
was  otherwise  supplied  with  all  life-saving  appliances  according  to  the  Act.  She  was  in 
good  order  and  condition,  and  fully  equipped.  She  had  stockless  anchors  with  125  fathoms 
■of  chain  on  each  anchor,  and  was  fitted  with  Emerson  and  Walker's  patent  steam  windlass. 

The' s.s.  "  Albion  "  left  Maryport  at  noon  on  the  4th  November,  1899,  under  the  command 
of  Mr.  John  Race,  with  a  crew  of  21  hands  all  told,  bound  to  Barry,  her  draft  of  water  being 
11  ft.  4  in.  aft,  and  9  ft.  4  in.  forward,  and  her  free  lx)ard,  as  stated  by  the  master,  21  ft.  6J  in. 
Her  water  ballast  tanks  contained,  when  all  full,  721  tons,  but  (the  forward  tank,  Xo.  1, 
being  left  empty)  she  had  only  592  tons  of  water  ballast  and  about  78  tons  of  coal  in  the 
bunker.  When  leaving  Maryport  the  weather  was  fine  with  a  fresh  breeze  from  South  to 
S.W.  and  smooth  water.  About  2  p.m.  the  wind  had  increased  to  a  moderate  gale  from 
■S.W.  with  not  much  sea,  but  the  weather  looking  dirty  the  master  brought  the  vessel  to 
anchor  for  shelter  under  St.  Bees  Head,  where  she  remained  all  night.  On  the  5th  November, 
at  6.30  p.m.,  the  weather  being  more  moderate,  weighed  anchor  and  proceeded  on  the  voyage. 
At  noon  of  the  same  day  the  wind  and  sea  increased  from  W.S.W.,  and  the  master  considered 
it  prudent  to  make  for  Ramsay  Bay,  Isle  of  Man,  and  the  vessel  was  anchored  there  about 
3  p.m.  At  7.30  p.m.,  on  the  6th  November,  weighed  anchor  and  proceeded  on  the  passage. 
There  was  a  fresh  breeze  from  W.S.W.,  and  the  weather  was  clear.  On  the  7th  November, 
about  5.30  a.m.,  it  was  blowing  a  S.S.W.  gale  with  a  heavy  sea.  The  South  Stack  was  sighted 
bearing  S.E.,  and  the  ship  fell  off  into  the  trough  of  the  sea,  heading  to  the  Eastward.  About 
8  a.m.  she  got  under  the  lee  of  the  South  Stack  and  had  smoother  water.  The  master  then 
•determined  to  go  into  Holyhead,  and  wait  for  better  weather.  At  9  a.m.  the  vessel  was 
anchored  in  Holyhead  outer  harbour  with  both  anchors  (90  fathoms  of  chain  on  the  port 
anchor  and  60  fathoms  on  the  starboard  anchor),  the  wind  at  the  time  blowing  a  heavy  gale 
from  S.S.W.  (mag.).  On  the  9th  November,  at  11  a.m.,  the  anchors  were  hove  up  and  the 
vessel  proceeded  on  her  passage  down  channel,  the  wind  laeing  moderate  from  W.N.W.  and 
the  weather  clear.  At  12.30  p.m.  South  Stack  was  abeam,  the  wind  being  fi-om  the  West 
and  moderate.  A  course  was  set  S.W.  ^  S.  for  the  Smalls  light.  At  4  p.m.  a  moderate 
breeze  was  blowing,  the  sky  overcast,  and  the  wind  backing  to  the  Southward  and  freshening. 
At  11  p.m.  it  was  blowing  a  heavy  gale  from  the  South,  and  the  ship  was  lalx)uring  and  rolling 
heavily  in  the  trough  of  the  sea,  and  not  answering  her  helm.  On  the  10th  November, 
about  2  a.m.,  the  wind  became  more  moderate  and  the  weather  more  clear  ;  at  3  a.m.  Tuskar 
Light  was  sighted,  bearing  West  at  an  estimated  distance  of  about  10  miles  oft',  the  ship 
having  made  17  miles  of  leeway  since  taking  her  departure  from  the  South  Stack,  the  wind 
having  been  on  the  starboard  bow.  She  now  began  to  gather  steerage  way  and  lay  up  to  her 
course.  About  8  a.m.  the  wind  from  S.W.  had  again  incrt^ased  to  a  heavy  gale  with  high  sea 
and  the  vessel  was  making  no  headway.  Her  position  at  this  tmie  was  estimated  to  be  21 
miles  distant  from  Tuskar,  from  which  she  was  bearing  S.E.  by  S.  J  S.  (mag.).  As  the 
weather  was  still  getting  worse,  the  master  decided  to  run  back  to  Holyhead,  and  Ijore  away. 
At  noon  Cardigan  Bay  Lightship  was  ateam  5  to  6  miles  off.  At  3.30  p.m.  Bardsey  was 
abeam  6  miles  off,  the  wind  gradually  hauhng  to  the  westward  with  increasing  gale.  At 
7  p.m.  Carnarvon  Bay  Lightship  was  abeam  about  half  a  mile  distant,  and  the  South  Stack 
Light  was  visible  right  ahead.  It  was  then  seen  that  the  vessel  would  not  weather  the  South 
Stack  owing  to  her  unmanageable  condition.  The  master  manoeuvred  her  with  the  engines 
in  every  possible  way  to  prevent  her  driving  on  shore,  but  all  his  efforts  were  of  no  avail,  as 
the  vessel  lay  broadside  on  to  the  wind  and  sea  and  was  rolling  violently,  and  was  drifting 
at  the  rate  of  from  3  to  4  miles  an  hour  towards  the  land.  The  lead  was  kept  continuall}' 
going,  and  when  about  2  miles  from  the  shore,  and  in  15  fathoms  of  water,  the  master  deter- 
mined to  let  go  the  anchors.  The  wind  was  W.N.W.  (mag.)  and  the  vessel  heading  about 
N.N.E.  (mag.).  At  1.10  a.m.  on  the  11th  Novemter  the  port  anchor  was  'et  go,  and  in 
checking  the  chain  the  very  violent  jerking  of  the  cable  shook  the  windlass  so  much  that 
"the  cone  brake  which  connects  the  lx)dy  of  the  windlass  to  the  gy])sy  came  or  worked  back, 
"thus  preventing  the  g3'psy  from  revolving,  and  thereby  causing  the  chain  cable  to  jump 
•over  the  whelps,  damaging  them  and  disabling  the  working  gear  of  the  windlass.  The 
whole  of  the  chain  ran  out,  carrying  away  the  rope  lashing  which  attached  it  to  the  ring 
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bolt  in  the  chain  locker.  The  starboard  anchor  was  then  let  go,  and  the  same  thing  happened 
with  the  starboard  as  did  with  the  port.  The  vessel  therefore  confnued  driving,  and  at 
1.30  a.m.  she  stranded  broadside  on  upon  a  sandy  beach  about  2  miles  North  of  Aberffraw 
Point.  At  about  high  water,  heavy  seas  and  sprays  went  over  the  vessel,  but  were  not- 
sufficient  10  endanger  the  lives  of  the  crew,  and  at  low  water  she  was  nearly  dry.  The  crew 
could  then  walk  on  shore.  No  lives  were  lost.  It  may  be  here  stated  that  the  master  showed 
distress  signals  shortly  before  and  at  time  of  stranding,  and  was  answered  from  the  Llanddwyn 
Lighthouse.  On  the  17th  November  the  vessel  was  taken  off  the  beach  and  towed  to  Liver- 
pool, when  it  was  found  she  had  sustained  material  damage,  the  stern  post  being  broken  and 
about  40  plates  damaged  on  the  starboard  side.  The  annexed  plan  will  show  the  immersion 
of  the  propeller,  and  also  the  way  in  which  the  ends  of  the  chain  cables  were  secured  in  the 
chain  locker. 

At  the  conclu^on  of  the  evidence,  Mr.  Burton,  for  the  Board  of  Trade,  submitted  the- 
following  questions  for  the  opinion  of  the  Court : — 

1.  Were  the  ends  of  the  cables  properly  secured  on  board  the  vessel  ?  Should  they  have- 
been  shackled  ?  When  were  the  rope  lashings  last  renewed  ?  When  were  they  last  examined,. 
and  were  they  in  good  order  when  the  vessel  left  Maryport  on  the  4th  November  last  ? 

2.  Having  regard  to  the  nature  of  the  voyage,  was  the  vessel  properly  and  sufficiently 
ballasted  when  she  left  Maryport  as  aforesaid  ? 

3.  Having  regard  to  the  Ijehaviour  of  the  vessel  Ijetween  Maryport  and  Holyhead,  should 
the  master  have  taken  in  more  ballast  before  leaving  the  latter  port  on  the  9th  November  ? 

4.  Was  the  vessel  properly  and  sufficiently  ballasted  when  she  left  Holyhead  on  the  9tlk 
November  last,  and  was  she  in  proper  trim  ? 

5.  Were  safe  and  proper  courses  set  and  steered  after  leaving  Holyhead  on  the  9th  Novem- 
ber, and  were  the  courses  steered  made  good  ? 

6.  What  was  the  position  of  the  vessel,  and  the  condition  of  weather  and  sea  at  or  about 
8  a.m.  of  the  10th  November,  and  was  it  a  prudent  course  at  that  time  to  bear  up  for  Holy- 
head? 

7.  Were  safe  and  proper  courses  set  and  steered  after  8  a.m.  of  the  10th  November,  and 
were  the  courses  steered  made  good  ? 

8.  What  was  the  position  of  the  vessel  at  or  about  7  p.m.  of  the  10th  November,  and  were- 
proper  measures  thereafter  taken  to  keep  the  vessel  off  the  land  ? 

9.  What  was  the  cause  of  the  loss  of  the  port  and  starboard  anchors  and  cables  at  or  abou*- 
1.10  a.m.  of  the  11th  November  ? 

10.  What  was  the  cause  of  the  stranding  of  the  vessej  ? 

11.  Was  the  vessel  navigated  with  proper  and  seamanlike  care  ? 

12.  Was  the  serious  damage  to  the  s.s.  "  Albion  "  caused  by  the  wrongful  act  or  default 
of  the  master,  chief  and  second  officers,  or  of  any  of  them  ? 

Mr.  Wallace  having  addressed  the  Court  on  behalf  of  the  owners  and  Mr.  Millar  on  behalf 
of  the  master,  and  Mr.  Burton  having  replied  for  the  Board  of  Trade,  the  Court  replied  to 
the  questions  as  follows : — 

1.  The  ends  of  the  cables  were  not  properly  secured  on  board  inasmuch  as  they  were  only 
secured  by  eight  turns  of  a  2J  in.  hemp  rope.  The  Court  is  of  opinion  that  small  }  in.  chain 
lashings  would  have  been  better  than  shackles,  as  these  could  have  been  more  easily  cast 
adrift  than  shackles.  The  rope  lashings  were  renewed  in  June  last,  but  had  not  been 
examined  since  that  time,  and  it  may  be  assumed  they  were  in  good  order  when  the  vessel 
left  Marv'port  on  the  4th  November  last. 

2.  Having  regard  to  the  nature  of  the  voyage,  the  vessel  was  not  properly  and  sufficiently 
ballasted  when  she  left  Maryport. 

3.  Having  regard  to  the  behaviour  of  the  vessel  between  Maryport  and  Holyhead,  the 
master  should  have  taken  more  ballast  before  leaving  the  latter  port  on  the  9th  of  November 
last. 

4.  The  vessel  was  not  properly  and  sufficiently  ballasted  when  she  left  Holyhead  on  the 
9th  November  last,  and  was  not  in  proper  trim. 

5.  Safe  and  proper  courses  were  set  and  steered  after  leaving  Holyhead  on  the  9th  Novem- 
ber, but  the  courses  steered  were  not  made  good. 

6.  The  position  of  the  vessel  at  8  a.m.  on  the  10th  November  as  given  by  the  master 
was  S.E.  by  S  J  S.  (magnetic)  from  Tuskar  21  miles  distani.    At  this  time  the  wind  was 

(0.3.)  D  I)  2 
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S,W.  to  W.S.W.  (magnetic)  strong  gale  and  heavy  sea,  and  the  vessel  was  becoming 
unmanageable  and  could  not  be  kept  on  her  course.  It  was  a  prudent  course  at  the  afore- 
said time  to  bear  up  for  Holyhead. 

7.  Safe  and  proper  courses  were  set  and  steered  after  8  a.m.  of  the  10th  November,  but 
the  courses  steered  were  not  made  good. 

8.  At  7  p.m.  of  the  10th  November,  the  position  of  the  vessel  was  very  close  to  the  Car- 
narvon Bay  Light  Ship,  and  she  was  at  this  time  unmanageable.  Every  efifort  was  made 
to  keep  her  ofif  the  land. 

9.  The  loss  of  the  anchors  and  cables  was  caused  by  the  vessel  drifting  in  towards  the  land 
broadside  to  the  heavy  wind  and  sea.  When  the  anchors  were  let  go  the  tremendous  strain 
on  the  cables  disabled  the  windlass,  rendering  the  breaks  useless.  Consequently  thechains 
ran  out  to  the  bare  end,  carrying  away  the  rope  lashing  by  which  they  were  secured  in  the 
«hain  locker. 

10.  The  cause  of  the  stranding  of  the  vessel  was  the  extreme  violence  of  the  gale,  and  the 
■vessel  not  being  sufficiently  ballasted. 

11.  Under  the  circumstances  the  vessel  was  navigated  with  proper  and  seamanlike  care. 

12.  The  Court  finds  that  the  serious  damage  to  the  s.s.  "  Albion  "  was  caused  by  the 
■wrongful  act  and  default  of  the  master  alone  in  not  taking  sufficient  ballast ;  but  in  con- 
«ideration  of  his  previous  good  service  record  suspends  his  certificate  for  a  period  of  three 
months  only,  and  recommends  that  he  be  granted  a  chief  officer's  certificate  during  the 
period  of  such  suspension. 

R.  Murray,  1    t    ..• 

W.    J.    SlVEWRIGHT.I    '^^*«*^' 

We  concur, 

Saml.  Brooks,         /  ^^^^o"- 
(Issued  in  London  by  the  Board  of  Trade  on  the  29th  day  of  December,  1899.) 
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(No.  6446.) 
"  HERACLIDES  "  (S.S.J. 


The  Merchant  Shipping  Act,  1894. 

3n  the  matter  of  a  formal  investigation  held  at  the  Magistrate's  Room,  Liverpool,  on  the  11th, 
12th  and  13th  days  of  November,  1902,  Ijefore  Mr.  W.  J.  Stewart,  Esqnire,  assisted 
by  Captain  Sinclair  Loutit  and  Captain  W.  G.  B.  Melville,  into  the  circumstances 
attending  the  stranding  of  the  British  s.s.  "  Heraclides,"  of  Liverpool,  on  Taylor's 
Bank,  River  Mersey,  on  15th  October,  1902. 

Report  of  Coubt. 

The  Court,  having  carefully  inquired  into  the  circumstances  attending  the  above-men- 
tioned shipping  casualty,  finds,  for  the  reasons  stated  in  the  Annex  hereto,  that  the  stranding 

of  and  material  damage  to  the  said  vessel  were  due  to  her  drifting  on  to  Taylor's  Bank,  in  the 
River  Mersey,  owing  to  her  becommg  unmanageable  during  a  heavy  sqiiall,  which  she,  being 

Jight  and  in  her  tlien  trim,  was  not  in  a  fit  state  to  encounter. 

Dated  this  13th  day  of  November,  1902. 

W.  J.  Stewart,  Judge. 
We  concur  in  the  al)Ove  Report, 

W.  H.  Sinclair  Loutit,  )    . 

Wm.  G.  B.  Melville,       [  Assessors. 

Annex  to  the  Report. 

This  inquiry  was  held  in  the  Magistrate's  Room,  Dale  Street,  on  the  llth,  12th,  and  13th 

'  days  of  Novembex,  1902,  when  Mr.  Paxton  appeared  for  the  Board  of  Trade,  Mr.  A.  Miller 

for  the  master,  Mr.  W.  Bateson  for  the  pilot,  and  Mr.  F.  E.  Smith,  of  Counsel,  for  the  owners. 

The  "  Heraclides,"  official  numljer  93,689,  is  a  British  steamship,  registered  at  Liverpool, 
and  built  of  iron  by  Messrs.  Boolds.  Sharer  and  Co.,  of  Sunderland — her  dimensions  being, 
length,  320  ft.  ;  breadth,  404  ft.  ;  and  depth  of  hold,  from  toimage  deck  to  ceiling  amidships, 
272  ft. ;  she  was  fitted  with  three  tri-coinpound  sm-face  condensing  engines  of  450  horse 
power,  and  at  the  time  of  the  casualty,  which  forms  the  subject  of  this  investigation,  was  the 
property  of  the  British  and  South  American  Steam  Navigation  Company,  Limited,  Herbert 

•  Charles  Rowlands,  of  10,  Dale  Street,  Liverpool,  Ijeing  designated  the  person  to  %vhom  the 
management  of  the  vessel  is  intrusted  by  and  on  behalf  of  the  owners,  advice  received  12th 
December,  1899.  Her  gross  tonnage  is  297691  tons,  and  after  deducting  109568  tons  for 
engine-room  and  crew  spaces,  her  register  tonnage  is  1881'23  tons.  She  was  supplied  with 
all  the  necessary  boats  and  life-saving  appliances  in  accordance  with  the  Act,  and  was  in  good 

•  order  and  well  found  in  every  respect. 

The  "  Heraclides  "  left  the  dock  at  9  p.m.  on  the  15th  October,  under  the  command  of 
Mr.  David  Hamilton  Blellock,  who  holds  a  master's  certificate  of  competency,  and  under  the 
pilotage  charge  of  Mr.  Thomas  Owen,  a  duly  licensed  fii-st-class  Liverpool  pilot.     She  was  on 
a  voyage  to  Glasgow  to  load  a  full  cargo,  and  had  a  crew  of  .34  hands  all  told,  and  one  pas- 
senger.   She  was  ballasted  with  about  900  tons  of  dead  weight,  distributed  as  follows  : — 
■  Coal  in  side  biinlcers,  3.50  tons  ;  in  main  tank,  1.30  tons  ;  water  in  fore  after  tank,  120  tons  ; 
in  after  tank,  48  tons  ;  in  after  peak,  12  tons  ;  in  all,  660  tons  ;added  to  which  there  were 
insulation  fittings  in  the  lower  hold,  extending  from  the  after  end  of  the  engine-room  bulk- 
head to  the  stem,  estimated  to  weigh  some  250  tons  ;  her  draught  of  water  l)eing  17  ft.  6  ins. 
aft,  and  9  ft.  4  ins.  forward,  8  ft.  2  ins.  by  the  stem.     The  weather,  at  the  time  the  vessel 
left  the  dock,  was  fine,  with  a  strong  S.W.  Ijreeze,  and  the  barometer  reading  29'30  ins.     On 
starting  down  the  river,  all  went  well,  the  \'essel  showing  no  signs  of   being   tender   and 
answering  her  helm  promptly.     On  passing  No.  8  Gas  buoy,  the  weather  became  squally, 
and  the  pilot,  it  is  to  be  noted,  pureued  the  unusual  course  of  taking  the  ship  doAvn  the  river 
on  the  port  or  wrong  side  of  the  channel,  thus  contraveinng  Article  Nc.  25,  which  expressly 
states  that  '  In  narrow  channels  every  steam-vessel  shall,  when  it  is  safe  and  practicable, 
"  keep  to  that  side  of  the  fairway,  or  mid  channel,  which  lies  on  the  starboard  side  of  such 
"  vessel."    According  to  his  evidence,  he  acted  thus  on  account  of  the  strong  wind  then 
prevailing,  so  as  to  maintain  a  more  weatherly  position.     He  continued  on  the  port  side  of 
the  channel  till  nearing  No.  4  buoy,  the  tide  then  being  f  of  an  hour  ebb.     Tlie  Crossby 
lightship  was  then  on  his  starlward  Iww,  lying  head  to  wind  (VV.S.W.)  athwart  the  channel. 
The  squall  then  coming  down  proving  a  heavy  one,  the  pilot  decided  to  pass  on  the  weather 
side  of  the  lightship,  but  finding  that  the  vessel  was  making  considerable  leeway,  he  feared 
colliding  with  her,  and  judged  it  safer  to  port  his  helm  and  thus  pass  under  the  lightship's 
•tern.    He  succeeded  in  doing  this,  but  on  his  starboarding  the  helm  to  bring  the  vessel 
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rotuid  into  the  fairway  channel,  he  found  that  she  would  not  answer  her  hcUn,  and  was  fast 
drifting  on  to  Taylor  Bank.  He  then  ordered  the  engines  full  speed  astern,  and  the  starboard 
anchor  to  be  let  go,  but,  l^efore  either  order  could  be  executed,  the  vessel  struck  the  bank, 
and  continued  driving  furtlier  on  it,  despite  the  engines  working  astern,  till  she  reached  its 
highest  point,  where  she  remained,  bumping  till  11.10  p.m.,  at  which  time  tlie  engines  were 
finally  stopped.  Rockets  were  sent  up  for  aasistance  and  the  two  starboard  boats  were 
lowered.  At  12.30  a.m.  on  the  16th  October,  tlie  New  Brighton  lifeboat  came  alongside 
and  some  of  the  crew  went  on  board  of  her.  At  about  1.30  a.m.  the  master  went  into  the 
engine-room,  and  with  the  chief  engineer  found  the  following  damage,  which  led  him  to 
believe  that  the  vessel's  back  was  broken  : — The  main  steam  pipe  leaking  badly,  the  boiler 
shifted  2  ins.,  the  stokehold  plates  opening  out,  the  bulkheads  buckled,  stanchions  bent, 
and  shafting  out  of  line.  Under  these  circumstances  the  master,  pilot,  and  chief  engineer 
considered  it  imsafe  and  useless  to  remain  on  board,  as  the  vessel  showed  every  sign  of 
breaking  up,  and  they,  therefore,  left  the  vessel  with  the  crew  at  5.30  a.m.  on  the  16th  October, 
and  all  arrived  in  safety  at  Liverpool. 

Tlie  vessel,  after  drifting  across  the  Taylor  Bank,  eventually  remained  fast  on  the  Formby 
Bank,  and  was  salved  from  there  some  weeks  later,  very  seriously  damaged. 

In  reviewing  the  circumstances  attendant  on  the  stranding  of  the  "  HeracUdes,"  the  Ck)urt 
desires  to  draw  attention  to  the  condition  of  this  vessel,  as  regards  her  seaworthiness  when 
she  left  the  port.  As  the  evidence  shows,  she  was  perfectly  unmanageable  on  her  encoun- 
termg  a  heavy  squall  in  smooth  water,  within  two  hours  of  her  departure  from  dock.  This 
is  mainly  attributable  fp  her  light  condition,  and  her  trim  ;  it  is  to  be  noted  in  this  particular 
that  the  main  ballast  tank,  though  constructed  to  carry  400  tons  of  water,  had  only  on  this 
occasion  some  128  ton«  of  coal  in  it,  and  it  is  open  to  question  whether  the  insulation,  which 
was  very  roughly  estimated  to  weigh  250  tons,  did  actually  weigh  as  niuch  ;  but  giving  full 
credit  to  the  figures  quoted,  the  Court  holds  (as  indeed  the  result  shows)  that  900  tons  of 
weight  did  not  prove  to  be  sufficient  to  adequately  ballast  this  vessel  of  2,977  tons  gross 
register.  » •! 

The,  Court  cannot  attach  any  blame  to  the  master — he  had  only  been  48  hours  in  Liver- 
pool with  his  vessel,  during  which  time  he  had  to  ship  a  fresh  crew  and  attend  to  various  other 
matters — the  vessel  was,  therefore,  during  her  short  stay  in  port  under  the  direct  charge 
of  her  owner's  representative,  in  this  case.  Captain  Noal,  who  assumed  full  responsibility 
for  her  ballasting. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  evidence,  Mr.  Paxton,  for  the  Board  of  Trade,  submitted  the  follow- 
ing questions  for  the  opinion  of  the  Court : — 

(1)  Was  the  vessel  supplied  with  proper  and  sufficient  anchors  and  cables  ?  Were  the 
anchors  on  board  ready  for  use  ? 

(2)  When  she  left  LiverjXKjl  on  the  evening  of  the  15th  October  last,  was  the  vessel— 
(a)  svifficiently  ballasted,  (6)  in  proper  trim  for  a  voyage  to  Glasgow  ? 

(3)  Having  regard  to  the  state  of  the  weather  and  the  manner  in  which  the  vessel  was 
ballasted  and  trimmed,  was  the  master  justified  in  proceeding  to  s<ja  on  th^  mg>>*^.  of  the  15th 
October  last  ? 

(4)  What  was  the  cause  of  the  vessel  refusing  to  answer  her  starboard  helm  when  approach- 
ing the  Crosby  lightship  at  or  about  10.40  p.m.  on  the  15th  October  last  ?  Were  prompt 
and  proper  measures  then  taken  to  keep  her  out  of  danger  ? 

(5)  What  was  the  cause  of  the  strandmg  of  the  vessel  ? 

(6)  Was  the  vessel  navigated  with  proper  and  seamanlike  care  ? 

(7)  Was  serious  damage  to  the  s.s.  "  Heraclides  "  caused  by  the  wrongful  act  or  default  of 
the  master,  or  was  it  caused  by  the  neglect  of  Mr.  Thomas  Owen,  pilot,  and  Mr.  Richard 
John  Noal,  assistant  marine  superintendent,  or  of  either  of  them  ? 

Mr.  F.  E.  Smith  and  Mr.  A.  Miller  having  addressed  the  Court,  the  Court  gave  judgment 
as  above,  and  returned  the  following  answers  to  the  questions  submitted  by  the  Board  of 
Trade:— 

(1)  The  vessel  was  supplied  with  proper  and  sufficinet  anchora  and  cables.  From  the 
endence  adduced,  the  Court  is  not  prepared  to  say  that  they  were  ready  for  instant  use, 
inasmuch  as  the  ])ort  anchor  was  on  the  chocks  with  the  crane  tackle  hooked  on,  and  the 
starboard  anchor  (a  stockless  one),  when  the  order  was  given  "  to  let  go,"  was  arrested 
iu  its  descent  by  the  cable  jamming  on  the  windlass  after  six  or  seven  fathoms  had  run  out. 
The  carpenter  was  endeavouring  to  clear  it  when  the  order  was  given  "  to  hold  on." 

(2)  <a)  The  Court  is  not  prepared  to  say  that  the  vessel  was  sufficiently  ballasted.  (6)  The 
veaael  was  not  in  proper  trim  for  a  voyage  to  Glasgow. 

(3J  Having  regard  to  the  state  of  the  weather  as  then  indicated  by  the  barometrical  readings, 
shown  at  the  principal  stations  in  Liverpool,  and  to  the  manner  in  which  the  vessel  was 
ballasted  and  trimmed,  the  Court  is  of  opinion  that  it  would  have  teen  more  prudent  if  the 
master  had  not  proceeded  to  sea  on  the  night  of  the  15tb  Octoter  last. 
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(4)  The  primary  cause  of  the  vessel  refusing  to  answer  her  starboard  hehn  on  approaching 
the  Crosby  hghtship,  at  10.40  p.m.  of  the  lotii  October  last,  was  her  encomitering  a  heavy 
squall  from  the  W.S.W.  This,  owing  to  her  trim,  had  such  an  effect  on  her  steering,  that 
she  refused  to  answer  her  helm,  and  thus  drifted  into  dangerous  proximity  to  the  lightship. 
Prompt  and  proper  measures  were  not  then  or  thereafter  taken  by  the  pilet,  Mr.  Thomas 
Owen,  to  keep  the  vessel  out  of  danjrer. 

(5)  The  Court  is  of  opinion  that  the  vessel  stranded  owing  to  her  being  so  light,  to  her 
trim,  and  to  an  error  of  judgment  on  the  part  of  the  pilot,  Mr.  Thomas  Owen,  in  endeavoiiring 
to  take  the  vessel  to  the  eastward  of  the  Crosby  lightship,  when  he  found  it  impracticable 
to  pass  to  the  westward,  on  account  of  the  heavy  W.S.W.  squall,  which  was  setting  the  vessel 
across  the  bows  of  the  lightship.  In  failing  to  recover  herself  under  starboard  helm  the 
vessel  drifted  on  to  the  Taylor  Bank. 

(6)  The  vessel  was  navigated  with  proper  and  seamanlike  care  up  to  about  10.40  p.m. 
•on  the  loth  October  last,  but,  subsequent  to  that  time,  the  Court  is  not  prepared  to  say  that 
sufBcient  care  was  exercised. 

(7)  Serious  damage  to  the  s.s. "  Heraclides  "  was  not  caused  by  the  wrongful  act  or  default  of 
the  master,  or  of  Mr.  Richard  John  Noal,  the  assistant  marine  superintendent.  It  was  caused 
to  some  extent,  when  the  vessel  became  immanageable,  by  an  error  of  judgment  on  the  part 
of  the  pilot,  Mr.  Thomas  Owen,  as  detailed  in  Answer  No.  4 ;  but  that  the  vessel  became 
\inmanageable  was  due  to  the  fact  that  she  was  so  light,  and  in  such  a  trim,  that  she  was  not 
in  a  fit  state  to  encoimter  (at  all  events  in  narrow  waters),  the  sudden  squall  which  struck 
ter  when  nearing  the  Crosby  lightship 


We  concur  in  the  above  Report, 


W.  J.  Stewart,  Judge. 

W.  H.  Sinclair  Loutit,)    . 

Wm.  G.  B.  Melville,      I  ^^^^^°"- 


Liverpool,  13th  November,  1902. 

(Issued  in  London  by  the  Board  of  Trade  on  the  2nd  day  of  December,  1902.) 


N. 
(No.  6180.) 
KAISARI"    (S.S.). 


Heport  of  the  Meeting  of  the  Marine  Board  held  at  Port  Louis,  on  Monday,  the  11th  day 
of  February,  1901,  to  inquire  into  the  cause  of  the  loss  of  the  screw  steamer  "  Kaisari." 

Present : 

J.  H.  AcKROYD,  District  Magistrate  qf  the  First  Division  of  the  District  Court  of  Port  Louis, 

President. 
John  Wilson,  Eaquire,  Harbour  Master. 
George  Davidson,  Esquire,  Member  of  the  Firm  Ireland,  Fraser  and  Company,  Agents 

for  Lloyds. 
MURDO  McDonald,  Esquire,  Surveyor  to  Lloyds  and  Surveyor  for  the  Commercial  Union 

Insurance  Company  and  other  Companies. 

Report. 

The  s.s.  "  Kaisari  "  was  a  screw  steamer  of  2494  tons  gross  register  and  1570  net, 
built  in  Sunderland,  in  1886,  by  J.  L.  Thompson  and  Company,  with  engines  of 
265  nominal  horse  power,  constructed  by  Thomas  Richardson  and  Company,  of  Hartlepool 
her  official  number  was  91,963,  and  her  class  was  Al-lOO  in  Lloyds'  Register.  Archibald 
Clark  was  her  master. 

Her  crew  consisted  of  seventy-five  men,  including  the  captain,  first,  second,  and  third 
officers,  and  chief,  second,  third,  and  fourth  engineers. 

She  left  the  Harbour  of  Pointe  des  Galets,  Reunion,  on  Thursday,  the  10th  January,  at 
6.2  p.m.,  with  no  cargo  ;  but  she  had  300  tons  of  water  ballast  on  board,  and  alx)ut  90  tons 
of  coal,  which  was  quite  sufficient  to  take  her  to  Mauritius,  for  which  port  she  was  destined. 
She  drew  about  15  ft.  aft  and  11  ft.  forward.  She  was  well  found  and  her  engines  were  in 
in  good  order,  and  kept  working  until  she  struck. 

Before  the  vessel  started  there  were  signs  of  approaching  bad  weather,  that  is,  the  barometer 
bad  been  falling  for  some  days  previously,  and  the  wind  was  increasing  and  came  in  guats 
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however,  the  second  officer,  Mr.  Dowie,  says  it  was  not  thought  imprudent  to  leave  harbour^ 
for  Mauritius,  as  it  was  hoped  that  the  vessel  might  reach  the  shelter  of  land  before  the  weather 
became  too  bad.    The  course  steered  on  leaving  Reunion  was  N.  75°  E. 

Nothing  particular  occurred  till  about  1  a.m.  on  the  11th  January,  except  that  the  wind 
and  sea  kept  increasing  and  the  barometer  falling.  The  engines,  it  may  be  remarked,  began 
to  race  as  soon  as  the  vessel  was  clear  of  the  land  ;  still  she  appeared  to  have  progressed  on 
her  vovage,  for  the  second  officer  estimates  that  at  1  a.m.  the  vessel  had  made  45  miles. 
This  calculation  was  based  on  the  dead  reckoning  as  shown  by  the  patent  log,  and  is  confirmed 
by  what  the  second  engineer  says  as  to  the  speed  shown  by  the  engines  ;  still,  with  a  vessel 
so  light  as  the  "  Kaisari  "  was,  and  with  the  engines  constantly  racing,  it  is  doubtful  if  the 
vessel  did  really  steam  as  far  as  the  second  officer  thinks  she  did.  Be  this  as  it  may,  at  1  a.m. 
on  the  1 1th  January  the  vessel  fell  ofiF  into  the  trough  of  the  sea  and  refused  to  answer  her 
helm.    Her  head  pointed  W.S.  W.,  and  she  did  not  get  any  further  towards  Mauritius. 

From  this  moment,  that  is,  1  a.m.  of  the  11th,  till  the  13th  January  last,  at  1.30  a.m., 
the  "  Kaisari  "  seems  simply  to  have  drifted  bodily  to  leeward.  During  this  interval  the 
second  officer  says  that  the  engines  were  stopped  for  some  hours,  but  the  second  engineer  states 
this  was  not  the  case,  they  were  merely  slowed  down  ;  however  this  is  not  a  matter  of  any 
importance. 

At  last,  at  1.30  a.m.  on  the  13th  January  last,  she  reached  land,  that  is,  she  struck  on 
the  rocky  shore  of  Pointe  des  Cascades,  in  the  Island  of  Reunion. 

Once  the  vessel  had  struck,  all  that  could  be  done  was  done  to  save  Ufe,  that  is,  life  belts 
were  served  out  to  all  hands  ;  but  with  a  heavy  sea  and  rocky  coast,  the  loss  of  life  was  neces- 
sarily great.  Two  hours  after  striking  the  vessel  broke  in  two.  The  captain,  the  chief,  and 
the  third  officers,  and  chief  engineer  and  nineteen  of  the  crew  were  drowned.  Fifty-two 
men  were  saved,  including  the  second  officer  and  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  engineers. 
All  the  ship's  papers,  including  the  officers'  certificates,  were  lost. 

No  doubt  the  immediate  cause  of  the  loss  of  the  "  Kaisari  "  was  the  cyclone  which  she  en- 
countered between  Mauritius  and  Reunion,  and  the  strong  easterly  and  south-easterly 
current  existing  in  consequence. 

Once  the  vessel  felt  the  full  force  of  the  hurricane,  she  no  longer  steered,  and  simply  drifted 
for  upwards  of  forty-eight  hours,  till  she  struck  the  rocks  at  Reunion,  where  she  was  wrecked. 

The  Marine  Board  can  therefore  attach  no  blame  to  anyone  in  connection  with  the  loss. 

The  Board,  however,  consider  that  a  much  larger  quantity  of  ballast  than  the  quantity 
the  "  Kaisari "  had  on  board  should  )je  carried  by  steamers  navigating  these  seas  in  the  hurri- 
cane season.  It  is  true  that  in  ordinary  weather  this  quantity  is  sufficient,  but  it  is  quite 
inadequate  to  enable  a  vessel  to  steam  against  bad  weather,  as  when  such  weather  is  met 
the  vessel  becomes  helpless ;  whereas  it  is  almost  certain  that  if  the  "  Kaisari "  had  been 
properly  ballasted,  she  would  not  have  been  lost. 

The  Board  also  think  it  was  unfortunate  that  the  captain  should  have  left  port  in  the 
face  of  threatening  weather,  and  he  certainly  did  not  hit  upon  the  safest  course  to  steer  ;  but 
no  doubt  he  acted  to  the  best  pf  his  judgment,  and  the  Board  has  no  censure  to  pass  on  his^ 
conduct. 

Dated,  Port  Louis,  Mauritius,  this  1st  March,  1901. 

J.   H.   ACKROYD,  ^ 

Chairman  Marine  Board,  Mauritius. 

J.  Wilson, 

Harlx>ur  Master. 

George  M.  Davidson, 

Member  of  the  Firm  Ireland,  i'raser  and  Company,  Lloyds'  Agents. 

^tuRDO  McDonald, 

Surveyor  to  Lloyds  and  for  the  Commercial  Union  Insurance  Company^ 
and  other  Companies. 

(Issued  in  London  by  the  Board  of  Trade  on  the  26th  day  of  April,  1901.) 


THE  NEW  GERMAN  SEAMEN'S  REGULATIONS. 


EFFECTS  OF  THE  MEASURE. 


To  THE  Editor  of  "Fairplay." 

Sir, — Contrary  to  general  anticipation  the  new  proposals  respecting  seamen's  regulations 
on  German  ships  have  passed  into  smooth  water,  the  Bill  having  passed  through  the  Com- 
mittee stage  on  Ajjril  26th,  and  there  is  now  every  prospect  that  the  measure  will  become 
law.  Although  the  Reichstag  will  shortly  adjourn  the  Bill  will  not  be  dropped,  as  was  at 
one  time  predicted  :  on  the  other  hand,  on  the  resumption  of  the  session  it  will  at  once  be 
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proceeded  with,  so  that  if  nothing  unforeseen  occurs  it  will  become  operative  in  the  course 
of  the  next  few  months.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  changes  in  the  law  form  part  of  a 
larger  and  more  sweeping  scheme  favoured  by  the  Special  Commission  of  the  Reichstag, 
the  more  comprehensive  project  embracing  both  a  maximum  and  a  minimum  load-line. 
Opposition  to  this  part  of  the  scheme  is,  however,  so  strong  that  no  progress  will  be  made 
with  it  until  the  Ndrth  German  Lloyd  Company  have  submitted  and  placed  at  the  disposal 
of  the  Government  the  results  of  their  own  observations  and  experiments.  In  the  mean- 
time the  Bill  for  protecting  the  interests  of  seamen  is  giving  satisfaction  to  neither  party 
except  the  Catholic  Centre  party  which  favours  Social  legislation  with  the  important  excep- 
tion of  the  Agricultural  interest.  The  shipping  representatives  regard  it  with  misgiving, 
and  fear  that  although  the  richer  shipowners  may  not  feel  the  new  burdens,  the  owners 
of  the  smaller  Baltic  craft  will  be  sorely  tried.  While  the  measure  excites  no  sympathy 
in  this  quarter  the  Socialists  denounce  it  as  a  petty  and  altogether  inadequate  instalment  of 
their  demands.  They  do  not  hesitate  to  accuse  the  Government  of  having  withdrawn 
some  of  the  more  important  clauses  of  the  original  measure  owing  to  pressure  from  the 
shipowners.  At  the  same  time  the  threats  of  the  Social-Democrats  to  defeat  the  measure 
are  recognised  as  being  mere  bluff.  The  truth  is  that  the  changes  in  the  law,  although  still 
lagging  behind  the  English  regulations,  are  as  much  as  the  German  shipping  industry  is 
prepared  to  accept.  In  particular  the  owners  of  the  smaller  vessels  are  alarmed  at  the  pros- 
pect, and  the  Social  Democrats  recognising  this  are  certain  in  the  end  to  vote  for  the  project 
as  the  utmost  obtainable,  hoping  that  the  next  Reichstag,  in  which  they  are  certain  to  in- 
crease their  strength,  will  open  the  door  still  wider. 

The  fear  that  the  additional  cost  of  the  new  regulations  will  handicap  the  German  mercan- 
tile marine  in  foreign  competition  was  expressed  by  Herr  Frese,  who  knows  more  than 
most  of  its  colleagues  about  shipping  matters.  With  regard  to  the  deep  load-line,  he  con- 
tended that  the  security  of  the  ship  depended  rnuch  more  upon  the  proper  packing  of  the 
cargo  than  upon  the  depth  of  the  loading.  Taking  up  this  challenge  Herr  Metzger,  from 
the  Socialist  benches,  declared  that  although  Herr  Frese  might  be  correct  in  his  claims 
respecting  the  growth  of  the  German  mercantile  marine,  the  German  ships  were  known 
everywhere  as  paying  the  lowest  wages,  in  fact,  in  no  land  in  the  world  were  the  earnings 
so  low,  and  without  ofificial  interference  in  shipbuilding  and  ship-sailing  things  would  not 
better  themselves.  This  declamation  brought  up  the  bluff  Rear-Adimral  Schmidt,  who 
spoke  of  the  diflSculties  attending  the  load-hne  problem,  especially  in  view  of  the  great  dissimi- 
larity between  the  builds  of  modem  ships.  Another  shipowners'  representative,  in  the 
person  of  Herr  Semler,  aptly  compared  the  demand  for  legislative  control  to  an  attempt 
to  place  a  great  industry  into  Spanish  boots — a  picturesque  figure  of  speech  which  pleased 
his  supporters,  and  commended  itself  to  the  Freisinnige  group — those  Liberals  who  while 
combating  militarism  and  reaction,  are  yet  opposed  to  State  interference  with  commerce. 
In  particular,  Herr  Semler  denoimced  the  provision  with  respect  to  the  hours  of  labour 
and  Sunday  rest,  which,  he  complained,  would  confer  upon  competing  flags  a  distinct 
advantage.  It  is  even  proposed  in  the  measure  that  shipowners  shall  bear  the  cost  of  treating 
and  nursing  the  sick,  even  those  seamen  suffering  from  sexual  disorders  being  included. 
At  one  passage  iii  the  general  debate  an  echo  of  the  Plimsoll  agitation  was  heard — the  refer- 
ences, viz.,  to  the  "  floating  coffins  "  under  the  German  flag.  If,  said  the  Anti-Semite 
Herr  Raab,  there  were  no  floating  coffins  it  was  because  the  condition  of  the  ship  only  reached 
the  public  ear  through  the  loss  of  the  vessel.  And  so  with  a  good  deal  more  of  this  palpable 
"  playing  to  the  gallery,"  the  preliminary  discussion  closed. 

In  the  debates  upon  the  clauses  of  the  Bill,  however,  the  struggle  was  renewed  much  more 
keenly.  The  most  determined  contest  was  witnessed  over  the  clause  providing  that  "  work 
which  lasts  longer  than  eight  hours  is  to  be  regarded  as  overtime,  and  as  such  to  be  remuner- 
ated, except  in  so  far  as  it  relates  to  the  service  of  persons  on  lx»ard,  to  clearing  the  vessel  for 
sea,  or  the  security  of  the  ship  in  urgent  danger."  The  Socialists  urged  that  the  exceptions 
were  so  comprehensive  that  in  many  cases  a  seaman  might  be  called  upon  to  work  four  or 
five  hours  overtime  without  extra  pay,  but  it  was  pointed  out  that  to  pay  at  extra  rates  for  the 
ordinary  work  of  preparing  a  vessel  for  sea  would  Ije  unjust.  However,  on  a  division  the 
Reichstag  struck  out  the  words ;  so  that  this  preliminary  work  unless  completed  within 
eight  or  ten  hours  must  be  paid  for  at  extra  rates.  In  consequence  of  this  decision  an  attempt 
to  exclude  Sundays  and  holidays  from  the  "  close  time  "  for  which  special  rates  must  be  paid 
fell  to  the  ground.  Another  clause  providing  that  while  at  sea  no  work,  except  that  relating 
to  the  safety  and  voyage  of  the  ship,  the  minding  of  the  machinery,  the  drying  of  the  sails, 
service  of  the  boats,  and  attention  to  those  on  board,  can  be  imposed  except  under  circum- 
stances of  urgent  necessity,  was  accepted  after  an  attempt  by  the  Socialists  to  enormously 
extend  the  scope  of  overtime  by  striking  out  the  words  "  except  in  case  of  urgent  necessity." 
On  the  demand  of  the  seamen  owners  are  henceforth  compelled  to  forward  wages  to  relatives 
and  dependents  at  the  expense  of  the  firm,  but  the  representatives  of  the  ship-owners 
succeeded  in  carrying  an  amendment  confining  this  financial  burden  to  German  families 
only.  Furthermore,  a  seaman  under  treatment  in  a  hospital  is  entitled  to  have  a  quarter 
of  his  earnings  sent  to  his  relatives.  Later  on  the  Socialists  protested,  but  without  avail, 
against  a  provision  that  when  an  accident  or  illness  occurred  through  a  seaman  committing 
a  punishable  act,  or  had  left  his  work  without  justifie-;'-^n,  the  sufferer  should  have  no  claim 
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upon  the  ship-owner  for  medical  attention.  From  this  point  the  discussion  proceeded  to 
the  important  question  whether  a  seaman  should  have  the  right  to  demand  discharge  upon 
learning  that  the  ship  is  destined  to  a  plague-infected  jwrt,  provided  that  upon  signing 
on  he  was  not  informed  of  the  condition  of  things  prevailing  at  the  port.  Incidentally 
one  of  the  speakers  fell  foul  of  a  contention  in  the  Hamburg  shipping  press  that  it  was  part 
of  a  seaman's  occupation  to  enter  infected  ports,  protesting  that  a  seaman  belonged  not 
to  the  shijiowner,  but  to  his  own  family,  whose  bread  was  dependent  upon  him.  In  case 
of  a  claim  for  discharge  under  the  circumstances  described,  the  seaman  is  entitled  to  claim 
a  month's  wages  as  compensation,  but  greatly  to  the  disgust  of  the  Socialists,  who  protested 
that  they  would  rather  sacrifice  the  whole  clause,  an  amendment  was  inserted  providing 
that  at  the  time  of  the  signing  on  the  ship-owner  should  have  been  aware  of  the  existence 
of  disease  at  the  port  of  destination.  The  remainder  of  the  debate  dealt  chiefly  with  the 
constitution  of  the  tribunals  qualified  to  hear  cases  involving  the  interpretation  of  the  new 
law,  and  was  largely  of  a  technical  character. 

It  is  not  expected  that  the  Bill  will  undergo  any  important  change  during  its  final  stage. 
In  the  Socialist  press  the  value  of  the  measure  from  their  point  of  view  is  admitted,  so  that 
there  can  te  no  question  of  the  threat  to  defeat  it  bemg  earned  out.  On  the  other  hand 
the  shipping  organs  regard  its  provisions  with  disfavour  and  as  certain  to  produce  a  want 
of  discipline  on  board  ship.  That  lower  wages  are  paid  on  German  than  on  English  vessels 
is  admitted ;  but  the  Socialists  have  failed  to  show  how  this  grievance  is  to  be  remedied 
by  the  measure. 

Yours  truly, 


P. 

(No.  6307.) 
"SYLVIANA"  (S.S.), 


The  Merchant  Shipping  Act,  1894. 

In  the  matter  of  a  formal  investigation  held  at  the  Municipal  Buildings,  Middlesbrough,  ou 
the  16th,  17th,  18th,  and  20th  days  of  January,  1902,  before  Charles  James  Coleman, 
Esquire,  Judge,  assisted  by  Captains  Anderson  and  Wood,  and  J.  Shaw,  Esquire,  C.E., 
into  the  circumstances  attending  the  stranding  of  the  "  Sylviana,"  of  West  Hartlepool, 
at  or  near  Skinningrove,  Yorkshire,  on  the  14th  December,  IQPl,  whereby  she  sustained . 
material  damage.  j 

Report  of  Court. 

The  Court  having  carefully  inquired  into  the  circumstances  attending  the  above-mentioned 
shipping  casualty,  finds  for  the  reasons  stated  in  the  Annex  hereto,  that  the  actual  cause  of 
the  vessel  stranding  where  she  did  was  on  accoimt  of  the  propeller  blades  being  carried  away, 
^rior,  however,  to  this  accident  the  vessel  was  drifting  towards  the  shore  in  an  unmanageable 
and  helpless  condition,  owing  to  her  not  being  properly  or  sufficiently  ballasted  for  her 
voyage. 


Dated  this  20th  day  of  January,  1902. 
We  concur  in  the  above  Report. 


Charles  James  Coleman,  Judge. 

Absm.  Anderson,  ■) 

A.  Wood,  j-Assessorsi 

James  Shaw,      J 


Annex  to  the  Report. 

•f  his  inquiry  was  ueid  at  the  Municipal  Buildings,  Middlesbrough,  on  the  16th,  17th,  18th, 
and  20th  days  of  January,  1902,  when  Mr.  Burton  appeared  for  the  Board  of  Trade,  and 
Mr.  Miller  for  the  master.  The  officers  and  engineers  appeared  in  person,  but  were  not  repre- 
jented  by  either  counsel  or  solicitors.  On  the  second  day  of  the  inquiry  Mr.  Middleton,  a 
jolicitor,  appeared  for  the  owners  and  asked  to  be  made  a  party,  which  application  was  granted, 
uid  later  on  in  the  day  he  asked  for  the  case  to  be  adjourned  until  the  18th  -^  tJiat  he  might 
Ull  witneaes,  which  the  judge  consented  to  do  on  certain  terms. 
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The  "  Sylviana,"  official  number  106,977,  is  a  British  screw  steamer  built  of  steel  by  Messre. 
Craig,  Taylor,  and  CJompany,  of  Thomaby-on-Tees,  in  the  year  1898.  Her  dimensions  as 
per  register  are  length  360  ft.,  breadth  482  ft.,  and  depth  in  hold  from  tonnage  deck  to 
ceiling  at  midships  28'4  ft.  She  had  tri-compound  inverted  direct-acting  engines  of  335 
n.h.p.,  and  at  the  time  of  the  casualty — which  forms  the  subject  of  this  investigation — she 
was  the  property  of  Furness,  Withy,  and  Company,  Limited,  Sir  Christopher  Purness,  of 
Timstall  Court,  West  Hartlepool,  being  the  duly  appointed  manager.  Her  gross  tonnage 
is  418697,  and  after  deducting  147229  tons  for  engine  and  screw  space  her  registered  tonnage 
is  2714"68  tons.  She  is  a  spar  deck  vessel,  and  had  two  masts  and  carried  no  yards.  She 
had  three  compasses,  and  had  seven  water  ballast  tanks  which,  when  filled,  amounted  to 
1,077  tons,  the  capacity  of  which  are  as  follows : — Fore  peak  188  tons,  fore  tank  154  tons, 
fore  main  tank  258  tons,  engine-room  tank  118  tons,  after  main  tank  198  tons,  after  tank 
102  tons,  and  the  after  peak  59  tons.  She  is  supplied  with  patent  Stockless  anchors  of  54 
cwts.  each  and  270  fathoms  of  2^  stud  chain  cable.  The  cables  were  stowed  directly  under 
the  windlass,  which  was  on  the  forecastle,  and  the  ends  of  the  cable  were  lashed  to  a  shackle 
at  the  bottom  of  the  chain  locker  by  chain  lashings  ^  in.  diameter.  The  propeller  was  a 
cast  iron  four-bladed  one,  the  centre  of  the  boss  being  10  ft.  from  the  underside  of  the  keel, 
and  the  deadweight  capacity  of  the  vessel  when  loaded  to  her  loadline  (24  ft.  3  ins.  mean) 
is  7,030  tons.  The  "  Sylviana  "  was  in  Antwerp  in  December  last,  and  while  discharging 
her  cargo  which  she  had  brought  from  Montreal,  Mr.  Copeman,  one  of  the  superintendents, 
an  engineer  by  profession,  arrived  there  and  supervised  the  vessel  while  discharging  her 
cargo,  but  left  Antwerp  a  day  or  two  before  the  vessel  was  ready  for  sea.  After  Mr.  Copeman 
left  Antwerp  the  agents  of  the  vessel  in  that  port,  Messrs.  Thomas  Eonaldson  and  Son,  re- 
ceived the  following  telegram  from  the  owners  of  the  vessel : — "  Instruct  Wyatt  to  take 
runners  and  bring  '  Sylviana  '  to  West  Hartlepool."  The  master  understood  these  instruc- 
tions to  mean  that  he  was  to  bring  the  "  Sylviana  "  to  West  Hartlepool  in  water  ballast, 
and  he  was  justified  in  so  interpreting  these  instructions,  as  the  manager  stated  to  the  Court 
that,  notwithstanding  the  subsequent  unmanageable  condition  and  stranding  of  the  vessel, 
he  still  considers  that  the  water  ballast  was  quite  sufficient  for  the  voyage  in  question.  At 
Antwerp  all  the  ballast  tanks  were  filled  except  the  fore  peak  tank  188  tons,  which  was  kept 
empty  in  order  to  let  the  vessel  go  down  by  the  stern  to  give  the  propeller  a  better  grip  in  the 
water ;  but  even  then  in  partially  fresh  water  the  top  of  the  Idoss  was  only  just  under  the 
surface  of  the  water.  The  vessel  had  from  100  to  124  tons  of  bunker  ooal,  and  her  draft  of 
water  was  12  ft.  4  ins.  aft,  and  9  ft.  forward.  In  this  trim  the  '''  Sylviana ''  left  Antwerp 
bovmd  for  West  Hartlepool  on  the  8th  of  December,  1901.  with  a  crew  of  28  hands  all  told 
and  two  passengers.  She  was  under  the  command  of  Mr.  John  Shears  Wyatt,  who  holds 
a  certificate  of  competency,  No.  96,078.  He  had  been  seven  years  in  the  employment  of 
Furness,  Withy,  and  Company,  Limited,  and  the  manager  stated  that  he  was  a  shipmaster 
in  whom  they  had  entire  confidence.  On  the  10th  the  vessel  reached  Flushing  ;  but  owing 
to  the  heavy  weather  then  prevailing,  they  were  unable  to  continue  their  passage,  and  she 
was  brought  to  an  anchor  in  Flushing  Roads.  On  the  12th  the  weather  having  moderated, 
the  wind  being  light  from  S.W.,  at  8  a.m.  the  "  Sylviana  "  was  got  under  weigh  and  pro- 
ceeded at  full  speed.  At  9.40  a.m.  they  took  their  departure  from  the  Stein  Bank  Buoy, 
whereupon  a  course  was  steered  N.  J  W.  This  course  the  master  stated  was  set  in  order  to 
make  the  light  vessel  at  Smith's  Knoll.  At  3  p.m.  the  wind  changed  from  S.W.  to  S.  and  the 
course  was  altered  to  N.  ^  E.  At  6  p.m.  the  wind  freshened  and  veered  to  the  S.E.,  and  in 
order  to  make  the  northerly  course  good  the  course  was  altered  to  N.N.E.  as  she  was  making 
leeway.  At  7  p.m.  the  master  for  the  same  reasons  considered  it  desirable  to  again  alter 
the  course  to  N.E.  by  N.,  as  the  wind  was  drawing  more  to  the  eastward  and  the  vessel  making 
more  leeway.  Shortly  after  midnight  the  weather  was  described  as  a  gale  from  the  eastward, 
with  rain,  and  the  master  not  having  made  anything  since  taking  his  departure,  and  esti- 
mating he  was  arriving  in  the  \'icinity  of  the  sand  banks,  thought  it  advisable  to  alter  his 
course  to  X.  ^  W.  in  order  to  run  parallel  with  them.  At  4  a.m.  of  the  13th[the  course  was 
again  altered  to  N.W.  ^  W.,  and  this  course  was  kept  till  8.30  a.m.,  when  on  account  of  the 
wind  and  sea  on  the  starboard  bow  she  commenced  to  fall  off,  and  consequently  the  helm 
was  from  this  time  more  or  less  to  port.  The  engines,  which  had  been  racing  considerably 
during  the  night,  now  did  so  with  increased  violence,  and  at  noon  a  double  watch  was  set 
in  the  engine  room  so  that  the  throttle  valve  could  be  properly  attended  to  and  the  other 
duties  carried  out.  From  noon  the  helm  was  kept  hard  a  port,  but  the  vessel  was  unable  to 
keep  her  course.  She  would  at  times  come  up  to  N.  by  W.  and  fall  off  to  N.W.,  and,  in  addi- 
tion, was  making  considerable  leeway,  in  fact,  the  vessel  from  noon  of  the  13th  was  un- 
manageable and  drifting  lx)dily  to  leeward.  The  same  state  of  things  continued  when  at 
about  8  p.m.  Whitby  Light  was  sighted  bearing  S.W.  by  W.,  distant  about  15  miles,  the 
vessel  was  then  heading  to  the  N.W.  and  drifting  fast  on  to  the  land,  with  a  fierce  gale  accom- 
panied with  snow  squalls  from  E.N.E.  The  engines  were  then  racing  so  much  that  the  speed 
of  the  vessel  was  reduced  to  3  knots  an  hour.  As  the  vessel  and  those  on  board  were  in  great 
peril,  preparations  were  made  for  showing  distress  signals.  Attempts  were  made  to  fill  a 
small  space  above  the  after  peak  tank  with  water,  but  after  some  10  to  15  tons  were  got  in, 
the  bulkhead  was  found  to  be  leaking.  The  master,  after  consulting  with  the  officers  and 
engineers,  ordered  the  manhole  doors  of  the  water  ballast  tank  in  the  after  hold  to  be  taken 

(0.3.)  E  E  2 
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oflf  and  a  quantity  of  water  was  run  into  the  after  hold.  While  this  was  being  done,  the 
second  engineer,  who  at  10.30  p.m.  was  in  the  tunnel,  realised  by  the  velocity  and  regularity 
of  the  engines  that  the  propeller  had  gone.  This  was  at  once  reported  to  the  master,  who 
had  been  on  the  bridge  all  night.  The  vessel  then  fell  off  before  the  wind  and  sea,  heading 
directly  towards  the  shore.  Signals  of  distress  were  shown  and  the  anchors  were  got  in 
readiness  for  letting  go.  When  in  22  fathoms,  both  anchors  were,  at  1.30  a.m.  of  the  14th, 
let  go  together,  and  every  effort  made  to  bring  the  ship  up  by  means  of  the  breaks  on  the 
windlass.  When  all  the  cable  was  out  of  the  lockers,  except  30  fathoms,  the  breaks  on  the 
windlass  were  set  up  ;  but  the  starboard  cable  jumped  out  of  the  gipsy  and  ran  out  to  the 
end,  when  the  lashing  in  the  chain  locker  was  carried  away  and  the  cable  lost.  The  port 
anchor  continued  to  drag,  and  at  4.30  a.m.  on  the  14th,  in  order  to  avoid  going  ashore  broad- 
side on  Skinningrove  Pier,  the  cable  was  slipped  and  the  vessel  went  ashore  head  first  on  the 
beach.  The  crew  were  taken  off  the  vessel  by  means  of  the  rocket  apparatus.  The  way  in 
which  this  was  done  reflects  very  great  credit  on  the  Saltburn  coast  guards,  who  conducted 
the  operations.  At  low  water  the  vessel  was  high  and  dry,  when  it  was  found  that  all  four 
blades  of  the  propeller  were  broken  off  about  3  ins.  from  the  boss.  The  vessel  received  very 
considerable  damage  to  her  bottom  on  the  strand,  and  is  now  in  the  hands  of  salvage  operators, 
who  are  trying  to  get  her  off. 

The  Court  is  of  opinion  that  the  unmanageable  condition  of  the  vessel  was  brought  about 
by  her  leaving  Antwerp  with  insufficient  ballast.  The  boss  of  the  propeller  on  leavmg  was 
just  under  water,  and  the  upper  blade  a  little  over  6  ft.  out  of  the  water ;  and  in  these  con- 
ditions it  appears  that  directly  the  vessel  got  into  a  seaway,  the  engines  commenced  to  race 
and  required  continual  attention.  Later  on  she  became  quite  unmanageable  and  was  drifting 
en  to  a  lee  shore  Ijefore  the  gale.  The  Court  is  of  opmion  that  the  owners  were  responsible 
for  the  ballasting,  and  that  the  master  had  brought  the  unmanageable  condition  of  the 
vessel  on  previous  occasions  to  the  knowledge  of  the  manager  and  superintendent.  The 
master  had  lieen  in  command  of  vessels  for  the  present  owners  for  the  past  seven  years,  and 
they  gave  him  the  highest  character.  The  master  stated  that  he  had  previously  commanded 
the  "  Boston  City,"  telonging  to  the  same  owners,  and  had  spoken  to  their  superintendent 
as  to  the  advisability  of  not  taking  this  vessel  to  sea  without  any  ballast  whatever ;  but  on 
being  told  she  was  built  to  go  to  sea  .without  any  ballast,  he  thereupon  took  her  to  sea  and 
completed  the  voyage  in  safety.  The  master  further  stated  that  he  had  spoken  both  to  the 
present  manager  and  superintendent  about  the  "  Sylviana  "  not  being  sufficiently  ballasted. 
That  on  one  occasion  when  bound  from  Antwerp  across  the  Altantic,  vid  the  Tyne,  when 
500  tons  of  Ijallast  had  been  placed  on  board  at  the  former  port,  the  master,  on  his  arrival 
in  the  Tyne,  reported  her  unmanageable  condition  while  in  the  North  Sea,  and  that  on 
account  of  the  representations  so  made,  a  further  200  tons  of  ballast  was  placed  on  board 
1»f  jre  leaving  the  Tyne.  The  manager  and  superintendent  both  denied  that  any  representa- 
tions of  this  character  had  been  made  to  them,  and  that  if  any  request  for  ballast  had  been 
tnade  on  this  occasion,  it  would  have  been  complied  with.  The  Court  is  of  opinion  that  the 
unmanageable  condition  of  the  vessel  on  former  occasions  had  been  brought  to  the  notice 
of  the  owners  or  their  representiitives,  and,  further,  the  Court  is  of  opinion  that  the  owners 
should,  on  the  voyage  in  question,  have  given  such  instructions  so  as  to  ensure  the  vessel 
being  sent  to  sea  in  a  seaworthy  condition. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  case,  the  Board  of  Trade  submitted  the  following  questions  to  the 
Court : — 

(1)  What  numlxsr  of  compasses  had  the  vessel ;  were  they  in  good  order  and  sufficient 
for  the  safe  navigation  of  the  vessel,  and  when  and  by  whom  were  they  last  adjusted  ? 

(2)  Did  the  master  ascertain  the  deviation  of  his  compasses  by  obseiTation  from  time  to 
4;ime ;  were  the  errors  correctly  ascertained,  and  the  proper  corrections  to  the  courses  applied  ? 

(3)  Was  the  vessel  supplied  with  proper  and  sufficient  anchors  and  cables  ? 

'(4)  When  the  vessel  left  Flushing  on  or  about  the  12th  Decemljer  last,  was  she  properly 
and  sufficiently  ballasted,  having  regard  to  the  nature  of  the  voyage  and  the  time  of  the  year  ? 

(5)  Was  a  safe  and  proper  course  set  at  or  about  9.40  a.m.  of  the  12th  December  last, 
and  was  due  and  proper  allowance  made  for  tide  and  currents  ? 

(6)  Were  safe  and  proper  alterations  made  in  the  course  at  or  about  2.30  p.m.  of  the  12th 
Decemlxir  and  from  time  to  time  thereafter,  and  was  due  and  proper  allowance  made  for 
tide  and  currents  ? 

(7)  Were  the  engines  racing  after  noon  of  the  13th  December,  and,  if  so,  were  proper 
measures  taken  by  the  engineers  to  prevent  them  doing  so  ? 

(8)  What  was  the  position  of  the  vessel  at  or  about  8  p.m.  of  the  13th  December  ?  Was 
she  then  manageable  ? 
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(9)  What  was  the  cause  of  the  propeller  blades  carrying  away  at  or  about  10.30  p.m.  of 
the  13th  December  last  ?  Was  every  possible  effort  made  by  the  master  thereafter  to  keep 
the  vessel  off  the  shore  ? 

(10)  What  was  the  cause  of  the  stranding  of  the  vessel  ? 

■(11)  Was  the  vessel  navigated  with  proper  and  seamanlike  care  ? 

(12)  Was  serious  damage  caused  to  the  s.s.  "  Sylviana  "  by  the  wrongful  act  or  default 
of  the  master,  chief  and  second  officers,  chief,  second,  and  third  engineers,  or  of  any  of  them  ? 

To  which  the  Court  replied  as  follows  : — 

(1)  The  vessel  had  three  compasses ;  they  were  in  good  order  and  sufficient  for  the  safe 
navigation  of  the  \-essel.  They  were  last  adjusted  in  the  Thames  on  April  6th,  1901,  by 
Messrs.  Kevnolds  and  Son,  compass  adjusters,  14,  London  Street,  Fenchurch  Street,  London, 
E.C. 

(2)  The  master  ascertained  the  deviation  of  his  compasses  by  observation  from  time  to 
time.  The  errors  were  correctly  ascertained  and  the  proper  corrections  to  the  courses 
applied. 

(3)  The  vessel  was  supphed  with  proper  and  sufficient  anchors  and  cables. 

(4)  When  the  vessel  left  Flushing  on  the  12th  of  December  last,  she  was  not  sufficiently 
ballasted  for  the  voyage  in  question. 

(5)  A  safe  and  proper  course  was  set  at  or  about  9.40  a.m.  of  the  12th  December  last, 
and  due  and  proper  allowance  was  made  for  the  tide  and  currents. 

(6)  Safe  and  proper  alterations  were  made  in  the  course  at  or  about  2.30  p.m.  of  the  12th 
December,  and  from  time  to  time  thereafter,  and  due  and  proper  allowance  was  made  for 
tide  and  currents. 

(7)  The  engines  were  racing  on  the  afternoon  of  the  13th  December,  and  proper  measures 
were  taken  by  the  engineer  to  stop  them  doing  so. 

(8)  At  8  p.m.  of  the  13th  December  the  vessel  was  off  Whitby  Light,  which  bore  from 
the  vessel  S.W.  by  W.  about  15  miles  distant.  The  vessel  was  then,  and  for  some  time  previous 
to  that  hour  had  been  unmanageable. 

(9)  The  probable  cause  of  the  propeller  blades  carrying  away  at  or  about  10.30  p.m.  of 
the  13th  December  last  was  the  excessive  racing  of  the  engines.  The  Court  is  of  opinion 
that  every  possible  effort  was  made  by  the  master  to  keep  the  vessel  off  the  shore. 

(10)  The  actual  cause  of  the  vessel  stranding  where  she  did  was  the  propeller  blades  being 
carried  away.  Prior,  however,  to  this  accident  the  vessel  was  drifting  ashore  in  an  un- 
manageable condition,  the  position  of  those  on  board  being  so  critical  that  preparations  were 
being  made  for  showing  distress  signals.    The  storm  appeared  then  to  be  at  its  height. 

(11)  The  vessel  was  navigated  with  proper  and  seamanlike  care.  The  Court  highly  com- 
mends the  master  and  officers  for  their  efforts  to  prevent  the  loss  of  the  vessel  under  such 
trying  circumstances. 

(12)  Serious  damage  was  caused  to  the  s.s.  "  Sylviana,"  but  not  by  the  wrongful  act  or 
default  of  the  master,  chief  and  second  officers,  chief,  second,  and  third  engineers,  or  any  of 
them.  The  owners  alone  were  responsible  for  the  ballasting  of  the  vessel.  This  matter 
was  not  left  in  the  hands  of  the  master,  nor  was  he  consulted  about  it.  He  stated  in  evidence 
that  he  had  previously  reported  the  unmanageable  condition  of  the  vessel  in  water  ballast 
both  to  the  manager,  Mr.  Frank  Lund,  and  to  the  marine  superintendent,  Mr.  William 
Copeman.  Although  this  is  denied,  the  Court  is  of  opinion  that  it  is  more  probable,  con- 
sidering the  unmanageable  condition  of  the  vessel  on  the  two  previous  occasions  of  which  he 
spoke,  that  he  would  bring  the  matter  to  their  notice.  In  view,  however,  of  his  opinion 
regarding  the  vessel's  seaworthiness  on  leaving  Antwerp,  the  Court  considers  he  committed 
an  error  of  judgment  in  taking  her  to  sea  on  the  chance  of  having  moderate  weather  to 
reach  his  port.  The  manager  stated  to  the  Court  that  had  the  master  asked  for  more  ballast 
he  would  have  got  it,  although  he  expressed  himself  as  still  of  opinion  that  the  water  ballast 
was  quite  sufficient  for  the  "  Sylviana  "  on  the  voyage  in  question.  ,, 

Upon  the  question  of  costs,  I  think  that  Messrs.  Furness  and  Company  had  sufficient 
intimation  that  an  inquiry  was  to  take  place  into  the  cause  of  the  stranding  of  the  "  Sylviana,'' 
which  seemed  to  them  insufficient  to  cause  an  appearance  to  be  entered  on  their  behalf  at 
the  Ctiurt  of  Inquiry. 

Mr.  Middleton  said  that  some  observations  had  been  made  on  the  first  day  of  the  inquiry 
which  he  considered  reflected  seriously  upon  the  firm,  and  he,  therefore,  on  theii  behni'i applied 
to  be  heard  and  call  witnesses  in  order  that  what  he  complained  of  might  be  met  and  answered. 
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The  question  of  ooata  was  to  be  left  to  me.  I  think  that  it  would  have  lieen  advisable 
that  ileesrs.  Furaess  and  Company  should  have  received  notice  to  take  part  in  the  inquiry. 
Mr.  Burton  answered  that  there  had  been  sufficient  intimation  of  the  inauiry  to  be  held, 
and  that  they  oould  have  become  parties  to  it  if  they  desired  to  do  so. 

I  agree  with  the  statement  made  by  Mr.  Burton,  and  make  an  order  that  Meiisra.  Fume*-' 
and  Company  bear  the  costs  of  the  part  they  have  taken  in  this  inquiry. 

Dated  this  20th  day  of  January,  1902. 


We  concur  in  the  above  Report. 


Charles  James  Coleman.   Judge. 

AbSM.      ANDER80N,^ 

A.  Wood,  I  Assessors. 

James  Shaw,         J 

(Issued  in  London  by  the  Board  of  Trade  on  the  14th  day  of  February,  1902  ) 
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Appendix  B. 


Handed  in  by  Mr.  A.  E.  Seaton,  m.i.ce.,  11th  March  1903. 
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Appendix  C. 


Handed  in  by  Mr.  Walter  J.  Howell,  c.b. 


TABLE  A. 


No.  1. — Table  showing  the  Number  and  Tonnage  of  British  Vessels  which  Entered  and  Cleared  with 
Cargoes  and  in  Ballast  at  Ports  in  the  United  Kingdom,  during  the  Years  1885,  1893,  1901  and  1902. 


I 


FROM  AND  TO  FOREIGN  COUNTRIES  AND  BRITISH  POSSESSIONS  ABROAD. 

Sailing. 

Steam. 

Total. 

Vessels. 

Tons. 

Vessels.               Tons. 

Vessels. 

Tons. 

Entered  and  Cleared  — 

1885.- With  cargoes     - 
In  ballast  - 

13,424 
2,694 

5,839,051 
755,842 

49,319 
8,464 

34,805,596 
4,988,566 

62,743 
11,158 

40,644,647 
5,744,408 

Total  - 

16,118 

6,594,893 

57,783 

39,794,162 

73,901 

46,389,055 

1893.— With  cargoes     - 
In  balla.st  ■ 

8,294 
1,706 

3,590,324              51,600 
664,712              11,498 

41,867,486 
8,026,142 

59,894 
13,204 

45,457,810 
8,690,854 

Total  - 

•     10,000 

4,255,036              63,098 

49,893,628 

73,098 

54,148,664 

1901. -W(th  cargoes     - 
In  ballast  - 

5,214 
1,174 

1,831,635 
358,956 

53,101 
12,061 

51,124,392 

9,474,858 

58,315 
13,235 

52,956,027 
9,833,814 

Total  - 

6,388                2,190,591 

65,162 

60,599,250 

71,550 

62,789,041 

1902.— With  cargoes     - 
In  ballast  - 

5,163 
1,212 

1,627,541 
209,511 

52,912 
11,652 

53,705,596 
9,358,023 

58,075 
12,864 

55,333,137 
9,567,534 

Total  - 

6,375 

1,837,052 

64,564 

63,063,619 

70,939 

64,900,671 

COASTWISE. 

1885.— With  cargoes     - 
In  balla-st* 

208,524 
83,184 

14,093,932            155,788 
7,224,109              85,838 

37,470,583 
21,580,025 

364,312              51,564,515 
169,022      ,        28,804,134 

Total  - 

291,708      1       21,318,041             241,626      |        59,050,608 

5.33,334      1        80,368,649 

1 

1893.— With  cargoes     - 
In  ballast* 

192,823       1         11,509,638            107,198      !        47,155,631 
68.908       1           5,448,226             140,644       1         30,850,602 

390,021 
200,552 

58,065,269 
36,298,828 

Total 

261,731               16,957,864 

337,842               78,006,233      |      599,573              94,964,097 

1901.— With  cargoes     - 
In  ballatt  - 

112,268 
40,085 

7,392,243 
3,098  618 

230,902 
170,808 

53,008,970 
40,388,917 

343,170 
210,873 

60,401,213 
43,487,535 

Total  - 

152,333 

10,490,861 

401,710 

93,397,887 

554,043 

103,888,748 

1902.— With  cargoes      - 
In  ballast  - 

111,879 
42,373 

7,395,826 
3,224,525 

239,446 
182,587 

54,804.732      ,     351,325 
43,723,593            224,960 

62,200,558 
46,948,118 

Total  - 

154,252 

10,620,.351 

422,033 

98,528,.325            576,285 

109,148,676 

TOTAL. 


1885.— With  cargoes      ■ 
In  ballaft*- 

221,948 

■    85,878 

19,9.32,983 
7,979,951 

205,107 
94,302 

72,276,179 
26,568,591 

427,055 
180,180 

92,209,162 
34,548,542 

.     Total  - 

307,826 

27,912,934 

299,409 

98,844,770 

607,235 

126,757,7<»4 

1893.— With  cargoes     - 
In  hallast*- 

201,117 
70,614 

15.099,962 
6,112,938 

248.798 
152,142 

89  023,117 
38,876,744 

449,915 
222,756 

104,123,079 
44,989,682 

Total    - 

271,731 

21,212,900 

4(X),940 

127,899,861 

672,671 

149,112,761 

1901.— With  cargoes     • 
In  balla-st  ■ 

117  482 
41,23'J 

9,223,878 
3,457,574 

284,003 
182,869 

104,13.3,362 
49,863,775 

401,485 
224,108 

113,357,240 
53,321,349 

Total • 

158,721 

12,681,452 

466,872 

153,997,137 

625,593 

1«(),678,,589 

1902.— With  cargoes     - 
In  balla.st  - 

117,042 
43,585 

9,023,367 
3,434,0.36 

292,3.58 
194,2.39 

108,510,328 
53,081,616 

409,400 
237,824 

117,533,695 
56,515,052 

Total 

1WJ.027 

12,457,403 

486,597 

101,591,944 

647,224 

174,049,347 

*  Vessels  which  cleired  in  ballast  froiri  Lodon  Coastwise  in  1885  and  1893  are  not  inehided.     (See  notes  in  Navig<-tio.j 
and  Shipping  Returns  for  those  years. ) 

(0.3.)  Ff 
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APPENDIX  TO  REPORT  FROM  THE 


Appendix  C— continued. 


TABLE  B. 


No.  2. —Table  showing  the  Number  of  Merchant  Vessels  registered  in  the  United  Kingdom  which  met  with  Sea 
and  Casualties  at  Sea  to  Merchant  Vessels  registered  in  the  United  Kingdom,  during  the  same  Period,  and  the  Lives 
Eight  Months  ended  2ctth  February  1903.  


(1.)  SAILING   VESSELS. 

FOUNDEEINGS. 

STR  AN  DINGS. 

Collisions. 

Ves 
sels. 

Ton- 
nage. 

Lives 
Lost. 

Total 
Losses. 

Serious 
Casual- 
ties. 

Minor 
Casual- 
ties. 

Total. 

Tonnage 

of 

Total 

Losses. 

Lives 

Lost. 

Total 
Losses. 

Serious 
Casual- 
ties. 

Minor 

Caaual- 

ties. 

Total. 

Tonnage 

of 

Total 

Losses. 

Lives 
Lost. 

1884-85     - 

12 

4,067 

25 

47 

25 

80 

152 

8,'i50 

7 

7 

30 

85 

122 

807 

6 

1885-86     - 

6 

2,524 

- 

42 

32 

107 

75 

181 

11,844 

25 

7 

37 

72 
63 

116 
98 

407 
366 

6 
1 

188&-87      - 

4 

2,303 

- 

39 

44 

158 

7,769 

1 

3 

32 

1887-88      - 

4 

2,354 

_ 

33 

24 

50 

107 

110 

93 

84 

111 

8,411 
6,711 
8,425 

7,827 
6,068 

2 
29 
18 
13 

8 

29 

92 
67 
55 
55 

129 
96 

84 

88 

100 

647 
3,699 

280 
'   500 

282 

3 

2 

1888-89      - 

6 

488 

- 

32 

19 

59 

3 

4 

26 
23 
29 

1890-91      - 

3 

1,693 

- 

24 

29 

25 
22 
26 

4J 

38 
56 

1 

3 

1891-92     - 

4 

1,942 

- 

25 

2 

32 

66 

1892-93     - 

3 

4,572 

13 

12 

18 

47 

77 

9,163 

6 

4 

31 

52 

87 

542 

- 

1893-94     - 

2 

2,134 

- 

40 

38 

92 

170 

13,989 

24 

3 

29 

67 
67 

99 
100 

1.038 
842 

1 

1894-95      - 

2 

2,724 

21 

20 

21 

75 

116 

5,056 

7 

6 

27 

1895-96      - 

- 

- 

- 

19 

14 

57 

90 

10,942 

31 

6 

20 

68 
63 
64 

94 

80 

-   82 

520 

245 

34 

1 

0 

1896-97      - 

1 
2 

80 

807 

16 

17 
26 

23 
17 

65 

87 

105 
130 

6,733 
9,959 

8 
8 

3 

14 

1897-98     - 

1898-99     - 

4 

3,o:« 

19 

14 

13 
9 

94 

50 

121 

70 

1,958 
3,260 

7 

3 

17 

78 
53 

98 
74 

120 
1,389 

1 
2 

1899-1900  - 

" 

11 

■" 

1 

20 

1900-1901  - 

2 

1,615 

11 

17 

18 

48 

83 

2,668 

- 

4 

8 

56 

68 

318 
12,036 

5 
40 

Total    -    - 

56 

30,588 

105 

447 

388 

1,123 

1,958 

129,033 

211 

72 

420 

1,123 

1,615 

Total  of  Wrecks 

] 

and  Casualties 
during         the 

|-598 

189,842 

474 

2,137 

2,172 

5,079 

9,388 

680,116 

1,814 

445 

1,914 

5,565 

7,924 

90,026 

491 

period     - 

1 

3 

1,104 

1 

19 

Serious  and 

Mpor 
Casualties. 

60 

3,937 

18 

Serioi 

Mi 

Casui 

is  and 

nor 

ilties. 

56 

4 

^ 

lUOl-1902  - 

1 

56 

190^1903          to 

1 

40 

8 

3 

7 

45 

1,460 

1 

1 

34 

35 

116 

> 

3 

date         (28th 
February). 
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Appendix  C. — continued. 


TABLE   B. 


Casualties  whilst  in  Ballast,  during  each  of  the  17  Years  ended  30th  June  1901,   with  the  Total   of   all  Wrecks 
Lost  thereby.    Also  the  same  particulars  in  respect  of  Vessels  in  Ballast  for  the  Year  ended  30th  June  1902,  and  the 


(1.)  SAILING   VESSELS. 


Otheb  Causes. 

Missing  Vrssels. 

Total. 

ToUl 
Losses. 

Serious 
Casual- 
ties. 

Minor 
Casual- 
ties. 

TotaL 

Tonnage 

of 

Total 

Losses. 

Lives 
Lost. 

Ves- 
sels. 

Ton- 
nage. 

Lives 

Lost. 

Total 
Losses. 

Serious 
Casual- 
ties. 

Minor 
Casual- 
ties. 

Total. 

Tonnage 

of 

Total 

Losses. 

Lives 
Lost. 

2 

20 

101 

123 

136 

7 

1 

383 

10 

69 

75 

266 

410 

13,643 

55 

6 

22 

85 

113 

1,654 

1 

4 

1,334 

39 

64 

91 

264 

419 

17,763 

71 

2 

24 

71 

97 

62 

1 

1 

24 

3 

49 

100 

209 

358 

10,524 

6 

2 

16 

56 

74 

460 

- 

4 

2,447 

53 

51 

69 

198 

318 

14,319 

58 

1 

7 

72 

80 

162 

- 

- 

- 

- 

42 

52 

198 

292 

11,060 

31 

1 

13 

68 

82 

42 

2 

2 

419 

14 

36 

61 

166 

263 

9,413 

34 

1 

16 

43 

60 

548 

2 

1 

1,487 

28 

33 

67 

136 

236 

12,055 

50 

2 

28 

83 

113 

235 

- 

4 

2,645 

85 

41 

86 

205 

332 

11,172 

113 

1 

4 

50 

55 

1,101 

1 

1 

2,174 

33 

21 

53 

149 

223 

17,552 

53 

1 

24 

118 

143 

906 

3 

6 

2,350 

48 

52 

91 

277 

420 

20,417 

7i 

1 

29 

98 

128 

89 

5 

- 

- 

- 

29 

77 

240 

346 

8,711 

34 

1 

24 

55 

80 

117 

9 

5 

4,731 

78 

31 

58 

180 

269 

16,310 

119 

5 

17 

88 

110 

1,008 

- 

2 

2,264 

34 

28 

54 

218 

298 

10,330 

42 

- 

15 

79 

94 

- 

4 

- 

- 

- 

30 

48 

230 

308 

10,800 

.30 

17 

78 

95 

- 

2 

5 

10,131 

135 

26 

47 

250 

323 

15,247 

164 

- 

11 

40 

51 

- 

2 

- 

- 

12 

40 

143 

195 

4,649 

4 

- 

20 

44 

64 

- 

3 

8 

12,934 

196 

31 

46 

148 

223 

17,535 

217 

28 

307 

1,229 

1,562 

6,520 

44 

5,235 

221,500 

44 

43,323 

756 

645 

1,115 

3,47.5 

1,156 

1 

253 

3,831 

12,361 

16,445 

169,744 

858 

500 

265,001 

5,659 

3,933 

7,917 

23,005 

34,853 

1,394,729 

9,296 

2 

Serious  and 

Minor 
Casualties. 

66 

U5 

10 

1 

79 

5 

25 

Serious  and 

Minor 
Casualties. 

186' 

5,235 

64 

161 

34 

- 

40 

48 

- 

1 

164 

14 

11 

117 

128 

1,780 

18 

'                1 

(0.3.) 
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APPENDIX   TO  REPORT   FROM   THE 


Appendix  C— eond'nucd 


Table  B. — continued. 


( 

2.)  STEAM  VESSELS. 

FOUNDERINQS. 

Stranoinos. 

COLLISION.S. 

Ves- 
sel.o. 

Ton- 
nage. 

Lives 
Lost. 

ToUl 
Losses. 

Serious 
Casual- 
ties. 

Minor 
Casual- 
ties. 

Total. 

Tonnage 

of 

Total 

Losses. 

Lives 
Lost. 

Total 

Losses. 

Serious 
Casual- 
ties. 

Minor 
Casual- 
ties. 

Total. 

Tonnage 

of 

Total 

Losses. 

Lives 

Lost. 

1884-86     - 

3 

416 

1 

20 

50 

90 

160 

9,411 

10 

4 

46 

115 

164 

1,297 

4 

1886-86     - 

1 

326 

- 

15 

41 

92 

148 

5,107 

1 

7 

31 

113 

161 

6,410 

2 

1886-87      ■ 

4 

44 

46 

11 

44 

73 

128 

4,265 

- 

6 

46 

110 

102 

1,202 

7 

1887-88      - 

2 

31 

- 

9 

51 

106 

166 

5,500 

- 

6 

47 

164 

207 

1,381 

8 

1888-4J9      - 

4 

823 

1 

10 

62 

71 

143 

3,928 

1 

2 

42 

102 

146 

2,374 

51 

1889-90     - 

1 

13        - 

9 

60 

102 

171 

6,648 

- 

4 

65 

126 

195 

1,276 

13 

1890-91 

1 

918 

1 

4 

62 

115 

181 

2,036 

- 

6 

61 

114 

181 

2,181 

1891-92     - 

1 

1,057 

12 

13 

71 

114 

198 

7,481 

2 

2 

65 

134 

201 

1,146 

3 

1892-93      - 

1 

1,573 

- 

10 

65 

87 

162 

4,117 

- 

2 

57 

109 

168 

1,080 

- 

1893-94     ■ 

2 

1,606 

23 

15 

53 

131 

199 

10,669 

- 

9 

50 

120 

179 

6,588 

4 

1894-95     • 

1 

32 

- 

17 

70 

151 

238 

10,428 

25 

2 

34 

195 

231 

472 

3 

1895-96     - 

- 

- 

- 

8 

51 

13S 

197 

5,632 

- 

5 

50 

168 

213 

3,024 

1896-97     - 

2 

461 

- 

17 

47 

184 

248 

12,193 

- 

2 

47 

148 

197 

448 

- 

1897-98      - 

3 

1,358 

- 

18 

51 

182 

251 

13,809 

12 

5 

41 

149 

.    196 

1,026 

9 

1898-99     - 

4 

1,317 

6 

8 

58 

174 

24fl 

7,638 

19 

3 

34           166 

203 

858 

1 

1899-1900  - 

1 
i 

16 

.->I 

88 

155 

15,498 

5 

3 

38           139 

180 

1,230 

1 

1900-1901  - 

2 

613       13 

8 

51 

122 

181 

7,153 

45 

4 

i 
57           149 

i 

210 

2,772 

16 

Total    -    - 

32 

10,.588 

103 

2ii 

93  S 

2,020 

.1,166 

131,513 

120 

72 

810 

2,301 

3,183 

32,764 

131 

Total  of  Wrecks 

219 
J 

aud  Casualties 
durini;        the 
period    • 

137,75J 

800 

1,111 

4,033 

8,148 

13,292 

1,041,494 

1,481 

369 

2,660 

7,350 

10,.379 

266,367 

831 

o 

13 

8 

Seriou'i  and 

Minor 
Casuilties. 

206 

8,038 

1 

2 

Serious  and 

Minor 
Casualties. 

196 

12 

1901-1902- 

198 

194 

3 

1902-1903  to  date 
(28  February) 

1 

11 

- 

8 

141 

151 

7,428 

5 

4 

116 

119 

2,157 

2 
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Appendix  C-  continiud. 


Table  B. — continued. 


(2.)  STEAM  VESSELS. 


Other  Causes. 

Missing  Vessels. 

Total. 

Total 
Losses. 

Serioust 
Casual- 
ties. 

[   Minor 

Casual 

ties. 

Totel. 

Tonnag 

of 

Total 

Losses. 

,  Lives 
Lost. 

Vessels 

Ton- 
nage. 

Lives 
Lost. 

Total 
Losses. 

Serious 
Casual- 
ties. 

Minor 
Casual- 
ties. 

Total. 

Tonnag 

of 

Total 

Losses. 

Lives 
Lost. 

2 

65             116 

1 

1 

183 

404 

4 

1 

1,491 

27 

30 

160 

1 

321 

511 

13,019 

i 

1      46 

4 

70 

81 

155 

362 

- 

- 

- 

- 

27 

142 

286 

455 

11,205 

3 

3 

92 

101 

196 

593 

5 

1 

270 

17 

25 

182 

284 

491 

6,374 

75 

4 

101 

99 

204 

647 

8 

- 

- 

- 

21 

199 

359 

579 

7,559 

16 

4 

106 

95 

205 

326 

1 

1 

64 

43 

21 

210 

268 

499 

7,515 

97 

2 

147 

85 

234 

92 

J 

- 

- 

- 

16 

272 

313 

601 

8,028 

13 

4 

122 

102 

228 

109 

- 

- 

- 

- 

15 

245 

331 

591 

5,244 

•- 

3 

162 

140 

305 

375 

2 

- 

- 

- 

19 

298 

388 

705 

10,059 

19 

5 

122 

104 

231 

160 

2 

- 

- 

- 

18 

244 

300 

562 

6,930 

2 

- 

149 

193 

342 

- 

3 

- 

- 

- 

26 

252 

444 

722 

17,863 

30 

1 

100 

168 

269 

4 

2 

- 

- 

21 

204 

514 

739 

10,936 

30 

1 

104 

153 

258 

1,332 

4 

- 

- 

- 

14 

205 

449 

668 

9,988 

15 

- 

114     1 

259 

373 

- 

3 

1 

25 

6 

22 

208 

591 

821 

13,127 

9 

3 

138 

231 

375 

1,347 

3 

- 

- 

29 

230 

565 

824 

17,540 

24 

3 

i 
144     1 

1 

233 

380 

1,733 

1 

- 

- 

18 

236 

573 

827 

11,546 

26 

2 

81 

156 

'239 

25 

3 

1 

233 

19 

22 

170 

383 

575 

16,986 

27 

1 

76     ' 

165 

242 

5 

4 

1 

201 

18 

16 

184 

436 

636 

10,744 

96 

42 

1,893 

2,484 

4,419 

7,514 

45 

6     ' 

2,284 

I 

130 

360 

3,641 

6,805 

10,808 

184,663 

529 

100 

7^57 

13,491 

20,848 

78,830 

773 

159 

161,040 

3,617 

1,958 

13,950 

21,989 

44,897 

,693,396 

1 

7,502 

S«riou 

Min 

Casua 

22 

• 

?  and 

or 

tie<?. 

221 

3 

12 

Seriou 

Min 

Casua 

61 

s  and 

or 

ties. 

625 

8,063 

1 

3 

7 

- 

lei 

161 

j 

~      i 

1 

1 

1 

6 

1 
1* 

419 

433 

9,5i 

14 
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Tablk  U. — continued. 


(3.)  TOTAL. 

FOUNOBKINQS. 

Strandinos. 

COLUSIONS. 

Ves- 

mIs. 

Ton- 
nage. 

Live-t 
Lost. 

Total 
Losses. 

Serious 
Casual- 
ties. 

Minor 
Casual- 
ties. 

Total. 

Tonnage 

of 

Total 

Losses. 

Lives 
Lost. 

Total 
Losses. 

Serious 
Casual- 
ties: 

Minor 
Casual- 
ties. 

Total. 

Tonnage 

of 

Total 

Losses. 

Lives 
Lost. 

1884-85      - 

15 

4,483 

26 

67 

75 

170 

i    312 

17,661 

17 

11 

75 

200 

286 

2,104 

10 

1885-86      - 

A 

2,850 

- 

57 

73 

199 

329 

1 

16,951 

26 

14 

68 

185 

267 

5,817 

i 

1886-87     - 

8 

2,347 

46 

50 

88 

148 

286 

1 

12,034 

1 

9 

78 

173 

260 

1,568 

3 

1887-88     ■ 

6 

2,385 

- 

42 

75 

156 

273 

13,911 

2 

14 

76 

246 

336 

2,028 

11 

1888-89     - 

10 

1,311 

1 

42 

81 

130 

253 

10,639 

30 

5 

68 

169 

242 

6,073 

53 

1889-90     - 

3 

260 

- 

34 

85 

145 

264 

1 

16,073 

18 

10 

88 

181 

279 

1,655 

13 

1890-91      ■ 

4 

2,611 

1 

28 

84 

153 

265 

1 

9,863 

13 

10 

90 

169 

269 

2,681 

7 

1891-92     - 

5 

1 

2,999 

12 

42 

97 

170 

309 

13,549 

27 

4 

97 

200 

301 

1,428 

5 

1892-93     - 

4 

6,145 

13 

22 

83 

134 

239 

13,280 

6 

6 

88 

161 

256 

1,622 

- 

1893-94      . 

4 

3,740 

23 

55 

91 

223 

369 

24,658 

24 

12 

79 

187 

278 

6,626 

t 

1894-95      • 

3 

2,766 

21 

37 

91 

226 

354 

15,484 

32 

8 

61 

262 

331 

1,314 

4 

1895-96     - 

- 

- 

- 

27 

65 

195 

287 

16,574 

31 

11 

70 

226 

307 

3,544 

11 

2 

1896-97      - 

3 

541 

- 

34 

70 

249 

353 

18,926 

8 

5 

61 

211 

277 

603 

1897-98      - 

5 

2,165 

16 

44 

68 

269 

381 

2»,768 

20 

7 

57 

213 

277 

1,060 

11 

1898-99     - 

8 

4,355 

25 

22 

71 

268 

361 

9,596 

26 

6 

51 

244 

301- 

978 

1 

1899-1900  - 

- 

- 

- 

27 

60 

138 

225 

18,758 

5 

4 

58 

192 

264 

2,619 

4 

1 

1900-1901  • 

4 

] 

2,228 

24 

25 

69 

170 

2G4 

9,821 

45 

8 

66 

205 

278 

3,090 

21 

Total  of  wrecks 

of  and  casual- 
ties   to   ves- 

Us 

41,176 

208 

655 

1,326 

3,143 

5,124 

260,546 

331 

144 

1,230 

3,424 

4,798 

44,800 

171 

sels  in  ballast 

Total    of     all 
Wrecks  and 

casuiilties 
during      the 
period     -    -  . 

i 

■817 

> 

327,597 

1,274 

3,248 

6,205 

13,227 

22,680 

1,721,520 

3,295 

814 

4,674 

12,915 

18,303 

356,393 

1,322 

1 

i 

5 

1,117 

1 

27 

Serious  and 

Minor 
Casualties. 

266 

11,975 

19 

2 

Serious  and 

Minor 
Casnalties. 

262 

12 

3 

1900-1902  ■ 

239 

250 

1902-1903  to  date 

1 

51 

16 

180 

196 

8,888 

6 

5 

149 

154 

2  273 

5 

1 

J 

N(jt(.--Thb  figures  for  1901,  1902,  and  1902-3  are  subject  to  correction. 
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Appendix  C. — continued. 


Table  B.  — con  tinued. 


(3.) 

TOTAL 

Other  C 

Causes. 

Missing  Vessels. 

Total. 

Totol 
Losses. 

Serious 
Casual- 
ties. 

Minor 
Casual- 
ties. 

Total. 

Tonnage 

of 

Total 

Losses. 

Lives 
Lost. 

Vessels. 

Ton 
nage. 

Lives 
Lost. 

Total 
Losses. 

Serious 
Casual- 
ties. 

Minor 
Casual- 
ties. 

Total. 

Tonnage 

of 

Total 

Losses. 

Lives 
Lost. 

4 

85 

217 

306 

540 

11 

2 

1,874 

37 

99 

235 

587 

921 

26,662 

101 

10 

92 

166 

268 

2,016 

1 

4 

1,3.34 

39 

91 

233 

550 

874 

28,968  > 

74 

5 

116 

172 

293 

655 

6 

2 

294 

20 

74 

282 

493 

849 

16,898 

81 

6 

117 

155 

278 

1,107 

8 

4 

2,447 

53 

72 

268 

557 

897 

21,878 

74 

5 

113 

167 

285 

488 

1 

1 

64 

43 

63 

262 

466 

791 

18,575 

128 

3 

160 

153 

316 

134 

2 

2 

419 

14 

52 

333 

479 

864 

17,441 

47 

5 

138 

145 

288 

657 

2 

1 

1,487 

28 

48 

312 

467 

827 

17,299 

51 

5 

190 

223 

418 

610 

2 

4 

2,645 

85 

60 

384 

593 

1,037 

21,231 

132 

6 

126 

154 

286 

1,261 

3 

1 

2,174 

33 

39 

297 

449 

785 

24,482 

55 

I 

173 

311 

485 

906 

6 

6 

2,350 

48 

78 

343 

721 

1,142 

38,280 

105 

2 

129 

266 

397 

93 

7 

- 

- 

- 

50 

281 

754 

1,085 

19,647 

64 

2 

128 

208 

338 

1,449 

13 

5 

4,731 

78 

45 

263 

629 

937 

26,298 

134 

5 

131 

347 

483 

1,008 

3 

3 

2,289 

40 

50 

262 

807 

1,119 

23,457 

51 

3 

153 

313 

469 

1,347 

7 

- 

- 

- 

59 

278 

795 

1,132 

28,340 

.54 

3 

161 

311 

475 

1,733 

3 

5 

10,131 

135 

44 

283 

823 

1,150 

26,793 

190 

2 

92 

196 

290 

25 

5 

1 

233 

19 

34 

210 

626 

770 

21,635 

31 

I 

96 

209 

306 

5 

9 
89 

9 

13,135 

214 

47 

230 

584 

861 

28,279 

313 

68 

2,200 

3,713 

5,981 

14,034 

50 

45,607 

886 

1,005 

4,756 

10,280 

16,041 

406,163 

1,685 

353 

11,088 

25,852 

37,293 

248,574 

1,631 

659 

434,041 

9,276 

5,891 

21,867 

51,994 

79,752 

3,088,125 

16,798 

Serious  and 

Minor 
Casualties. 

Serious  and 

Minor 
Casualties. 

2 

285 

287 

115 

1 

1 

79 

5 

37 

774 

811 

13,298 

41 

- 

207 

207 

- 

1 

1 

2 

165 

20 

25 

536 

561 

11,377 

.32 
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Appendix  C— continued. 


TABLE  C. 


No.  3.— List  of  Vessels  belonging  to  the  United  Kingdom,  which  were  reported  to  the  Board  of  Teade  during 

Loss  of  Life  whilst 


1. 

Name  of  Vessel  and 
Port  of  Registry. 


2. 
Rig. 


3. 
Tons. 


4. 
Voyage. 


From 


To 


Nature  and 

Weight 
of  Baflast. 


6 

Date  of 
Casualty. 


7. 

Nature  of 
Casualty. 


4/3.  "Romanoff". Belfast 


3/17.  "Arundel Castle,"  Leith 


Bk. 


Sr. 


994 


72 


3/3    "Sensation,"  Newcastle     (Tm) 


3/70.  "  Arthur,"  Rochester 


3/79.  "Champion,"       South 
Shields. 


7/10.  "  Armenia,"  Glasgow 


7/58.  "  Delmar,"  London 


7/107.  "Lizzie  Bell,"  Liver- 
pool. 


7/198.  "Sita."  Newport,  Mon. 


6/338.  "  Lambton,"  Greenock 


6/668.     "  Camboia "     Folke- 
stone. 


Spl. 


I!i 


s.s. 


S.S. 


Bk. 


Bk. 


8.S. 


Brg. 


6/661.  "  Hampton,"  Dublin  -  ■•  Bkn 


38 


11 


Belfast 


Gravesend    ■ 


The  Tyne 


Lower  Hope, 
River  Thames. 


River  Tyne 


2,218     Glasgow  and 
New  York. 


1,611 


916 


Dundee 


Wellington, 
N.Z. 


De    Chaleur 
Bay,  N.B. 


Sunderland  - 


Middleabio' 


Stratford 


To  sea  - 
(seeking. ) 


St.        John, 
N.B. 


Mobile,U,S.A. 


Newcastle, 
N.S.W. 


Stone  and 
sand,  200 
tons. 


90  tons. 


259 


Cbanaral 


Port  Errol 


Folkestone  - 


Drogheda 


iTaltal  - 


Wrecked 
steamer  at 
Seams     of 
Cruden. 


Shields 


Swansea 


Water  ballast 


11  Aug.  1901 


Foundering  • 
(Total). 


13  Sept.  19C1     Foundering  - 
;      (Toul). 


10  Nov.  1901     Foundering  . 
(Totol). 


30  Jan.  1902 


13  Feb.  1902 


Foundering  ■ 
(Total). 


Foundering  • 
(Totol). 


29  June  190)  '  Stranding 
(Totol). 


8  July  1901     Stranding 
;       (Totol). 


Earth  ballast      24  July  1901     Stranding 

'       (Totol). 


Chalk  ballast, 
160  tons. 


20  Aug.  1901  ;  Stranding 
(Totol). 


14  Sept.  1901 


12  Nov.  1901 


12  Nov.  1901 


Stranding 
(Totol). 


Stranding 
(Totol). 


Stranding 
(Total). 
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Appendix  C. — contimied. 


TABLE  C. 


the  Year  ended  30th  June  1902,  as  having  been  Totally  Lost  or  as  having  met  with  Casualties  involving 
Light  or  in  Ballast. 


Place  of  Casualty. 


9. 

State  of 
Weather. 


10. 

Crew 
Lost. 


11. 


Details  of  Casualty. 


12. 

Nature  and  Result  of 
any  Inquiry  held. 


Lat.  45'  N.,  Long. 
12°  W.,  ^orth 
Atlantic. 


Between  Whitby 
High  Light  and 
Robin  Hood's 
Bay,  about  two 
miles  from  land. 

Ten  miles  north- 
east of  Hartle- 
pool. 


Lower  Hope,  River 
Thanies. 


Rve  miles  north- 
east of  St.  Mary's 
Licrht. 


Fine  and  clear 


Fine  and  clear 


Fine 


Fine  and  clear 


Clear 


Negro  Head,  about     Dense  white 
seven  miles  west         fog. 
of  St.  John  Har- 
bour, N.B. 

BlacK  Head  Cove,     Dense  fog 
aboat    13    miles 
north     of     Cape 
Race,  Newfound- 
land. 


Waimate  Reef,  near 
Oeo,  N.Z. 


Hazy    - 


12 


Near  Infides  Point,     Clear 
near     Chanaral, 
Chili. 


Scaara  of    Cmden, 
Alierdeenshire. 


Rackley  Way, 

Whitburn. 


Outside  Kingstown 
Harljour. 


(0.3.) 


Fine,  clear  - 


Very  stormy 


Vessel  encountered  heavy  weather,  and 
sprang  a  leak.  Pumps  liecame  choked  by 
the  ballast,  and  vessel  began  rapidly  to 
fill,  sinking  a  few  hours  after  the  crew  had 
left  her  in  boats. 

Vessel  making  more  water  than  usual, 
pumps  were  set  going  ;  but  the  water  still 
gained,  and  the  crew  left  in  their  own  lioat. 
Vessel  sank  about  live  minutes  after  the 
boat  had  got  clear. 

A  rush  of  steam  occurred  in  the  engine-room 
owing  to  some  unknown  cause,  and  vessel 
commenced  to  leak.  She  was  taken  in 
tow  by  another  tug,  but  subs3quently 
sank. 


Vessel  was  under  a  11 
squall  struck  her. 
port  side  and  sank. 


sail,  when  a  sudden 
She  turned  over  on 
Master  was  drowned. 


Struck  by  heavy  sea  which  opened  away  the 
starlward  bow  planks  from  the  stem. 
Pumps  failed  to  keep  the  water  under, 
and  the  crew  were  taken  off  by  a  tug. 
Vessel  sank  three  quarters  of  an  hour 
afterwards. 

This  ca.sualty  was  can.sed  by  the  fog,  and 
by  the  master's  ignorance  of  the  set  of  the 
tides. 


The  course  set  by  the  master  took  the  vessel 
too  near  the  land,  and  the  current  carried 
her  on  to  the  rocks.  The  fog  prevented 
the  position  of  the  vessel  being  a.scertained. 
The  lead  was  not  hove,  and  the  vessel  was 
navigated  at  too  great  a  rate  of  speed. 

Casualty  caused  by  nfegligent  navigation  of 
master.  Land  was  twice  reported  by  look- 
out nan  on  starboard  lieam,  and  soon 
after  the  second  report  the  vessel  struck 
the  rocks.  The  lifeboat  was  got  out  but 
capsized  twice,  and  12  of  the  crew  were 
drowned. 


The  wind  being  very  light  and  changeable 
vessel  was  driven  on  shore  by  strong 
current.  Anchors  were  let  go  but  failed 
to  hold. 

Vessel  was  engaged  in  salvage  operations. 
When  close  to  the  wreck  slie  struck  the 
rocks  and  bumped  heavily.  After  remain- 
in';  fast  for  a  few  minutes  she  was  hauled 
ofC  She  afterwards  commenced  to  leak 
rapidly,  and  soon  sank  in  deep  water. 

Vessel  was  in  tow,  when  tow-rope  broke,  and 
she  was  driven  ashore  by  violence  of  gale  ; 
all  sails  blown  away. 

Vessel  was  at  anchor,  when  starboard  cable 
parted,  an<l  ])ort  anchor  started  to  come 
home.  Cable  was  slipped,  and  vessel  drove 
ashore,  crew  l)eing  landed  by  means  of 
rocket  apparatus. 


Go 


Preliminary  inquiries  hell 
by  London  and  Westport 
Receivers. 


Preliminai-y  inquiry  held  by 
Whitby  Receiver. 


Preliminary  inquiry  held  by 
Newcastle  -  on  -  Tyne  Re- 
ceiver. 


Preliminary  intjuiry  held  by 
London  Receiver. 


Preliminary  inquiry  held  by 
South  Shields  Receiver. 


Preliminaiy  inquiry  held  by 
a  Commissioner  ajtpointed 
by  the  ("anadian  Govern- 
ment. 

Preliminary  inquiries  held  at 
Gla.sgow  and  West  Hartle- 
pool. Foniial  investigation 
held  at  West  Hartlepool ; 
master's  certificate  sus- 
pended for  six  months. 

Preliminary  inquiry  held  by 
Collector  of  Customs,  New 
Plymouth,  N.Z.  Formal 
inquiry  held  at  New 
Plymouth,  N.i^.  Master's 
certificate  suspended  for 
12  months,  and  look-out 
blamed  for  not  giving  more 
distinct  warning  when  'le 
first  saw  the  loom  of  the 
land. 

Formal  inquiry  held  at  Cha- 
naral, Chile. 


Preliminary      inquiry    hex 
at  Peterhead. 


Preliminary  inquiry  held  at 
Sunderland. 


Preliminary  inquiry  held  at 
Kini'stown. 
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Appendix  C.—continutd. 


Table  C — No.  3.  List  of  Vessels  belonging  to  the  United  Kingdom  which  were  reported  to  the  Board  of  Trade, 


1. 

■Name  of  VexHel  and 
Port  of  Itegiittry. 


2. 
Rig. 


3. 

Tons. 


4. 
Voyage. 


Prom 


To 


5. 

Nature 

and  Weight  of 

Ballast. 


6. 

Date  of 
Casualty. 


7. 

Nature  of 
Caenalty. 


6/701.  "Mary    Ann   SootC 
Dumfries. 

6/669.  "  Miss  Thomas,"  Lon- 
don 


6/616.  "  Boxer,"  Faversham  • 


'  Zanetta,"  London 


Sr. 
Sr. 

Bn. 

8.8. 


7/Ma  "  Titania,"  Liverpool  •     Bkn. 


7/637.      "  David!    Sinclair," 
J  Brixham.  , 


6/1031.  "  John  Parry,"  Beau- 
maris. 

6/840.       "  Saint     Saviour," 
Castletown. 


6/852.  "  Agnes,"  London 


6/848.  "  Satellite,"  Dover 


6/896.  i"  Thames,"  Gloucester 


6/9:«.  "  Wye,"  Gloucester 


7/807.  "  Energy,'  Colchester 


6/1137.  "  Noble,"  Inverness 


6/ll!16.      "Dolly     Varden," 
Bridgwater. 


Sr. 

K. 

Cr. 

8.S. 
Bkn. 
8.8. 

Sip. 

K. 

Sr. 


46 
92 

172 
832 

253 

94 

44 
42 

135 
273 


42 


60 


Sr.  79 


6/1256.  "Pothesay,"  Greenock       Sr.  78 


Dumfries     - 
Dover  - 

Gravesend   - 
London 

Qneenstown 

Copenhagen 

Belfast 
Tarbert 

Moored  in  Fis 
Dover  - 


Silloth 
The  Tyne 

Hartlepool 
Tjrne  Dock 


St.  John's, 
Newfound- 
land. 


90  tons. 


Chalk  ballast, 
200  tons. 


Water  ballast 


Limestone 
ballast. 


Fredrikstad    '  Ballast,        60 
tons. 


Bangor 
Loch  Ewe 


hguard  Roads.  |  Stones  and 
rubbish,  50 
tons. 

Hartlepool   •     Chalk  ballast, 
180  tons. 


Cardifi         -  ,  London 


Bristol 


Colchester 


Port  Knockie 


Margate 


Don^al 


Ely  Harbour, 
Penarth. 


Bremen 


Crail 


Sunderland  • 


12  Nov.  1901 

12  Nov.  1901 

13  Nov.  1901 
13  Nov.  1901 

16  Nov.  1901 

17  Nov.  1901 

7  Dec.  1901 
7  Dec.  1901 

13  Dec.  1901 
15  Dec.  1901 
17  Dec.  1901 


Stranding 
(Total). 

Stran<)ing 
(Total). 


Stranding 
(Total). 


Stranding 
(Total). 


Stranding 
(Total). 


Stranding 
(Total). 


Stranding 
(Total). 

Stranding 
(Total). 


Stranding 
(Total). 


Stranding 
(Total). 


Stranding 
(ToUl) 


22  Dec.  1901  i  Stranding 
I      (Total). 


24  Jan.   1902     Stranding 
I      (Total): 


Chalk  ballast 


31  Jan.  190-2 


1  Feb.   1902 


Stranding 
(Total). 


Stinnding 
( Total). 


Rathmullen       Rubbish    bal-     18  Feb.   1902     Stiarding 
last,  20  tons  ,  (ToUl). 
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Appendix  C. — continued. 


during  the  Year  ended  30th  June  1902,  as  having  been  Totally  Lost  or  as  having  met  with  Casualties,  &c. — continued. 


Place  of  Casualty. 


9. 

State  of  1 
Weather. 


10. 

Crew 
Lost. 


11. 


Details  of  Casualty. 


12. 

Nature  and  Result  of 
any  Inquiry  held. 


Carsethorn,  near 
Dumfries. 

Hawthorn       Hive 

Beach,  near  Sea- 
ham. 

J-mile  south  of 
enhance  to  Scar- 
borough Harbour. 


South  Check,  near 
Robin  Hood's 
Bay. 


Pound    Cove,  Tre- 
pas'sey  Bay. 


Hear  Marnet  Is- 
land, entrance  to 
River  Glommen. 

North  end  of  Dula.s 
Island,  Anglesey. 

200  yards  west  of 
Cove,  Loch  Ewe. 


Wyncliff        Point, 
Gooihvick,  Pern. 


Hazy       and 
overcast. 

Stormy 


Thick,   with 
rain. 


Clear 


Stormy,  dense 
fog. 


Dark       and 
cloudy. 

Very  rough  • 


Dark,     sleet 
and  snow. 


Rough 


South    Bay,    Scar-  I  Rain,     with 
borough.  ^    snow  squalls. 


Off     Start     Point 
Lighthouse. 


About  i  mile 
north-east  of  La- 
vemock  Point. 


Terschelling  Bank 


Clear   - 


Dense  fog 


Very  foggy 


Entrance  to  Crail     Clear 
Harlx)ur. 


Alx)ut2i  miles  east     Fine        and 
of  Dymclmrch.  clear. 


East  end  of  Tory     Fine        and 
Island.  I      clear. 


(0.3.) 


The  force  of  the  gale  drove  vessel  from  her 
anchorage  on  to  the  shore. 

Sails  were  blown  away,  and  vessel  drifted 
ashore,  afterwards  becoming  a  total  wreck. 


Nearly  all  the  sails  were  blown  away,  and 
heavy  seas  started  the  rudder-head  and 
carried  away  half  the  wheel.  The  vessel 
became  unmanageable,  and  was  therefore 
beached. 

During  a  gale,  the  vessel  refused  to  steer,  and 
lay  broadside  to  the  wind.  Anchors  were 
let  go,  but  only  held  for  a  short  time,  and 
vessel  drifted  helplessly  and  went  ashore. 
One  man  left  vessel  against  orders,  and 
was  not  seen  again. 

When  trying  to  make  Trepassey  Bay  for 
shelter  in  a  dense  fog,  vessel  went  ashore. 
The  master  mistook  a  "  tide-rip "  at 
the  mouth  of  Trepassey  Harbour  tor  the 
breakers  round  Powles  Head. 

Owing  to  gale  and  bad  anchorage,  vessel 
dragged  her  anchor  (an  old-fashioned  one), 
and  went  ashore. 

Vessel  was  struck  by  a  heavy  snow  squall, 
and  drove  ashore. 

Vessel  was  making  the  entrance  to  Loch  Ewe 
on  a  very  dark  night,  and  in  guarding 
against  going  on  a  lee  shore,  appears  to 
have  kept  too  close  to  land,  and'  gone 
ashore. 

Owing  to  heavy  seas  and  violence  of  gale, 
vBKsel  parted  from  moorings  and  drove 
ashore. 

Owing  to  heavv  weather,  master  found  it 
advisable  to  beach  vessel,  as  sails  were 
blown  away. 

Ves-sel  wa.s  kept  too  close  to  land,  in  order  to 
take  advantage  of  the  tide.  She  struck 
the  outer  Start  Rock,  filled,  and  sank  two 
hours  after. 

Suddenly  stnjck  rocks  whilst  proceeding  in  a 
thick  fog.  Pumps  failed  to  keep  water 
down,  and  crew  left  in  their  boat.  The 
vessel  has  now  sunk. 

Owing  to  compass  being  two  points  out, 
vessel  struck  Terschelling  Bank.  Several 
attemi)ts  were  made  to  get  her  oft',  but  the 
wind  freshened  and  drove  her  farther  on 
until  her  bottom  gave  out.  Crew  were 
taken  off  by  a  tug. 

Vessel  was  entering  liarlxjur  against  a  head 
wind,  being  in  charge  of  a  pilot  (unlicensed), 
when  she  struck  the  rocks  on  the  west  side 
of  Crail  Harbour,  and  became  a  total 
wreck. 

Vessel  was  at  anchor  in  East  Bay,  Dunge- 
ness,  plunging  very  heavily,  when  the  two 
cables  snapped.  She  was  then  beached, 
and  gradually  drove  further  in,  becoming 
a  total  wreck. 

The  mate  set  coui-se  too  near  the  island,  and 
the  tide  carried  vessel  towards  the  rocks  ; 
two  enileavours  to  stay  ship  failed,  and  a 
heavv  sea  drove  her  liow  on  to  the  rocks, 
at  the  same  timewasliing  away  a  man  who 
wa.s  in  a  boat  alcngide. 

OO   2 


Preliminary  inquiry  held  by 
Dumfries  Receiver. 

Preliminary  inquiry  held  by 
Sunderland  Receiver. 


Preliminary  inquiry  held  at 
Scarborough. 


Preliminary  inquiry  held  by 
Whitby  Receiver. 


Preliminary  inquiries  held  at 
St.  John's,  Newfoundland, 
and  Liverpool. 


Preliniinaiy  inquiries  held  at 
Frederikstad  and  Port- 
madoc. 

Preliminary  inquiry  held  by 
Bangor  Receiver. 

Preliminary  inquiry  held  by 
Inverness  Receiver. 


Preliminary  inquiry  held  by 
Cardigan  Receiver. 


Preliminary  inquiry  held  at 
Scarborough. 


Preliminary  inquiry  held  at 
Dfirtmouth. 


Preliminary  inquiry  held  at 
Carditt: 


Preliminaiy  inquiry  held  by 
Colchester  Receiver. 


Preliminary  inquiry  held  by 
Kirkcaldy  Receiver. 


Preliniinary  imjuiry  held  by 
Folkestone  Receiver. 


Preliminary  inquiry  held  at 
Londonderry. 
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Table  C— Xo.  3.  Lbt  of  Vemcls  belonging  to  the  United  Kingdom  which  were  reported  to  the  Board  of  Trade, 


1. 

Name  of  Vessel  and 
Port  of  I{^<try. 


i. 
lUg. 


6/M78.  "  Loch  Leven,"  Aber- 
deen. 


7/1230.    "  Clan  Macgregor," 
Glasgow. 


6/1763.  "  Vega,"  Urixham 


6/1785.  "  Tavy,"  Plymouth  ■ 


1/2238.  "  Alexandra,"    Ar- 
broath. 


1/1103.     "  Reaper,"      Yar- 
mouth. 


1/3533.    "Cruizer,"    Liver- 
pool, 


8/58.  "Charlie,"  Rochester 


8.8. 


8.8. 


K. 


8. 
Ton*. 


4. 
Voyage. 


To 


538 


2,793 


49 


70 


S.S. 


s.s. 


Spl. 


9/1101.  "Coronation,"  Lon-  :    Bge. 
don. 


9/140.     "  Lillian      Morris," 
Newport. 


8/179.  "  Valorous,"  Lerwick 


8/273.    "Tynedale,"   North 
tSliields. 


Bk. 


K. 


8.8. 


Aberdeen 


Durban 


Pads  tow 


Plymouth 


Arbroath 
(towing). 


5  I  Yarmouth 
\      (towing). 


5. 

Nature 

and  Weight  of 

Ballast. 


Sunderland 


New  Vork   - 


Topsham 


Falmouth 


26  ;  P  e  n  a  r 
[      Dock. 
I        (seeking). 


35     London 


80 


746 


61 


99 


H  a  d  1  e  i  g  h 
Ray,  Essex. 


Plymouth    -     Port  Eliza- 
1      beth,   S. 
~     1      Africa. 


Cape  Town  -     Newcastle, 
N.S.W. 


Lerwick 


Leith  - 


Fraserburgh 


Firth  of  Forth 
(seeking). 


Water  ballast 


6. 

Date  of 
Casualty. 


15  April  1902 


.30  May  1902 


20  tons. 


Old  iron   bal- 
last, 15  tons 


14  Jane  1902 


22  June  1902 


Nature  of 
Casualty. 


Stranding 
(Total). 


Stranding 
(Total). 


Stranding 
(Total). 


Stranding 
(Total). 


31  Dec.  1901     Collision 
(Total). 


22  Nov.  1901     Collision 
(Total). 


28  AprU  1902 


24  July  1901 


7  Feb.  1902 


23  Mar.  1901 


27  Aug.  1901 


7  Sept.  1901 


Collision 
(Partial). 


Fire  (Total)  - 


Tow-rope 
parted. 
Vessel 
foundered 
(Total). 


See  Col.  11 
(Partial). 


See  Col.  11 
(Partial). 


See  Col.  11 
(Partial). 
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daring  the  Year  ended  30th  June  1902,  as  having  been  Totally  Lost  or  as  having  met  with  Casualties,  &c. — continued. 


Place  of  Casualty. 


9. 

State  of 
Weather. 


10. 

<  Jrew 
Lost. 


11. 


Details  of  Casualty. 


12. 

Nature  and  Result  of 
any  lu'juiry  lield. 


Knavestone    Rock,  j  Very     thick 
Fame  Islands.        ,      fog. 


East  side  of  Atlas  '  Thick,  \vith 
Reef,  3  miles  heavy  rain. 
from  Martha 
Point. 


Near  Stepper  Point  ,  Cloudy 


One  mile  west    of     Very  thick 
Penlee, 


I  miles  S.S.AV.  of  ;.  Strong  gale  • 
Arbroath    Pier  j 
Head. 


Abont2mile8  X.E.     Fine    and 
of  Yarmouth        <-lear. 
Harbou*-. 


Aboati  mil&N.E. 
of  Penarth  Pro- 
menade Pier. 


Clear,     but 
very  dark. 


Crowstone,     near     Fine 
Southend. 


Lat.  35'  3'  N.. 
Long.  12"  34'  \V. 
M.  Atlantic 
Ocean. 


\jaX.     40°    34'     S., 
Long.  48°  30'  E. 


Five  miles  N.E.  by 
N.  of  Fraser- 
bnrgh. 


Three  miles  east  of 
Inchkeith,  Firth 
of  Forth. 


Overcast 


Very  stormy 


Fine 


The  master  failed  to  allow  for  a  leeway 
caused  by  the  heavy  easterly  swell  pre- 
vailing, and  in  consequence  the  vessel 
stranded  on  the  rocks  and  became  a  total 
wreck,  the  crew  leaving  her  in  one  of  the 
lifeboats. 

Owing  to  the  state  of  the  weather,  the  posi- 
tion of  the  \  essel  was  not  correctly  made 
out,  but  the  speed  maintained  was  about 
94  knots.  The  lead  was  not  used  for  some 
time  previous  to  the  casualty,  althoush  by 
usinw  it  the  dangerous  position  of  the  vessel 
would  have  teen  ascertained. 

Vessel  missed  stays  three  times  when  being 
put  ateut,  and  losing  way  she  drifted  on 
to  the  rocks,  where  the  heavy  ground  swell 
caused  her  to  break  up. 

The  wind  dropped  and  vessel  refused  to  steer. 
There  was  a  heavy  sea  from  S.W.  and 
as  vessel  was  d  1  if  ting  towards  the  Dray- 
stone  Rocks  she  was  abandoned  by  the 
crew.  She  afterwards  went  ashore  near 
Penlee  and  became  a  total  wreck. 

This  tag  was  about  ten  fathoms  to  wind- 
WH.rd  of  a  ketuh,  when  a  heavy  sea  drove 
lier  on  to  the  ketch,  breaking  her  port 
spaneon  c  bing.  Tlie  crew  left  the  tug  in 
,  their  lx>at,  and  she  foundered  soon  after- 
wards. 

When  this  ve-sel  was  about  to  take  the 
"  Valkyrie  "  in  tow,  another  tuir,  the 
"Advance,"  in  endeavouring  to  get  te- 
tween  ilie  "Valkyrie"  and  ihe  "  Reaper," 
collided  with  the  stem  of  the  latter,  doing 
her  such  damage  that  she  sank  tefore  she 
cjuld  te  teached.  The  craw  jumped  on 
board  a  steam  drifter. 

This  vessel  was  struck  on  starboard  side,  on 
forepart  of  the  bridge,  by  the  stem  of 
steamer  "  Shandon,"  sinking  two  or  three 
minutes  afterwards. 


Vessel  was  moored  at  the  foot  of  the  beach, 
tein"  painted  and  cleaned,  when  she  was 
founu  to  be  on  tire.  It  is  supposed  to 
have  been  caused  by  a  cinder  tailing  on 
the  rug  in  the  cabin  fiom  a  kettle. 

While  in  tow  of  S.S.  "  Uloemfontein,"  this 
barge  was  olaerved  to  te  sheering  con- 
siderably. The  rope  parted  at  the  bitts, 
and  the  oarge  foundered.  Several  Hoaling 
logs  had  teen  seen,  and  it  is  supposed  that 
she  must  liave  been  struck  by  some  of 
them. 

Topsail  carried  away,  and  in  flapping  about 
caused  the  lift  and  footrope  on  which  the 
man  was  standing  to  give  way.  He  fell 
on  deck  and  was  killed. 

A  heavy  sea  broke  over  the  vessel  breakincr 
bulwarks,  skylignt,  and  teat ;  also  carrietl 
master  overteard.  Search  was  made  for 
him  V)ut  he  could  not  te  seen. 

Wing  fire  tute  of  the  fiort  teller  collapsed, 
causing  an  escape  of  steam,  which  filled 
the  stokehole.  One  man  was  scalded  to 
death. 


Preliminary  inquiry  held  at 
Aberdeen.  Formal  in- 
quiry held  at  Aterdeen  — 
Master  censured,  but  cer- 
tificate not  dealt  with. 


Preliminary  inquiry  held  at 
Cape  Town.  Formal  in- 
quiry held  at  Cape  Town. 
— Master's  certificate  sus- 
pended for  three  months. 


Preliminary  inquiry  held  at 
Padstow. 


Preliminary  inquiry  held  at 
Plymouth. 


Preliminary     inquiry    held 
by  Montrose  R  ceiver. 


Preliminary  inquiry  held  at 
Yarmouth.  Case  tried  in 
Admiralty  Court. — The 
"  Advance  "  was  pro- 
nounced alone  to  blame. 


Preliminary  inquiry  held 
at  Ca-^din.  Case  tried  in 
Admiralty  Court. — The 
"  Cruizer "  being  held 
alone  to  blame. 

Preliminary  inquirj-  held 
by  London  Receiver. 


Preliminary    inquiry    held 
at  London. 


Information  obtained  from 
form  B.  and  D.  3. 


Preliminary  in(iuiry  held  at 
Aterdeen. 


Preliminary  inquiry  held  at 
Leith.  Forniiil  iiuiiiirylidd 
at  Edinburgh.-  Casually 
attributed  to  owner's  iie;;- 
lect  of  proper  inspection  of 
boilers. 
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Taiilk  C— No.  3.  LUt  of  VedseU  belonging  to  tha  United  Kingdom,  which  were  reported  to  the  Boaxd  of  Trade 


1. 

Name  uf  N'esKcl  and 
Port  of  Itegistrj'. 


2.  3. 

Kig.     Tons.' 


4. 
Voyage. 


From 


To 


5. 

6. 

Nature 

and  Weight  of 

Ballast. 

Dat«of 
Casualty. 

7. 

Nature  of 
Casualty. ' 


8/MI.  "  Clonallon,"  Ncwry  -  '    S.8. 


9/714.  "  Pinmore,"  Greenock 


8/912.  "  Burman,"  Hull 


9/1608.  "  Jasper,"  Wexford 


6/41.  "  Challenge,"  Fowey 


Bk. 


S.S. 


Bkn. 


Sr. 


79 


296 


Newry- 


Santa  Hesalia 
Mexico. 


Harrington 


Portland, 
( )regon. 


Sand  and  fine 
shells,  1,000 
tons,  secured 
with  shift- 
ing boards 
lashed  fore 
and  aft 


King's  Lynn 


Wexford 


79  I  Oporto 


Hebbum-on- 
Tyne. 


Darien,  Gal- 
veston. 


St.  John's, 
Newfound- 
land. 


Sand  ballast, 
100  tons,  and 
a  few  casks 
of  wine. 


12  Nov.  1901 


4  Dec.  1901 


14  Dec.  1901 


18  Feb.  1902 


Not  heard 
of  since 
27  Aug.  1902. 


See  Col.  11 
(Partial). 


See  Col.  11 
(Part'    ). 


See  Col.  11 
(Partial). 


See  Col.  11 
(Partial). 


Missing 
(Total). 
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daring  the  Year  ended  30th  June  1902,  as  havuig  been  Totally  Lost  or  as  having  met  with  Casualties,  &e. — continued. 

1). 


S. 


Place  of  Casualty. 


9. 

State  of 
Weather. 


10. 

Crew 
Lost. 


Details  of  Casualty. 


12. 

Nature  and  Kesult  of 
any  Inquiry  held. 


About  two  miles 
from  Point  of 
Ayre,  which  bore 
S.E. 

Lat.  47°  14'  N.  ; 
Long.  124°  19' W. 


Thick,    -with 
ram. 


Fair 


Off        Hartlepool, 
North  Sea. 


Lat.    .30°    55'    N.  ; 
Long.  77°  47'  W. 


At  sea 


Snowing 


Very  bad 


Vessel  ^ta,*  shipping  numerous  heavy  seas, 
and  one  of  these  carried  a  man  overboard. 
He  was  not  seen  again.  The  vessel  was 
not  damaged. 

Vessel  sprang  a  leak,  the  sand  ballast  re- 
solved itself  into  liquid  mud,  and  pumps 
became  choked.  Gale  sprang  up,  and  the 
ballast  washed  to  starboard,  laid  the  ship 
on  her  Ijeam  ends,  so  that  she  would 
neither  steer,  stay,  nor  wear.  Anchors 
were  let  go  and  held.  Crew  left  vessel  in 
their  boats,  and  in  landing,  one  of  the 
boats  overturned,  and  six  men  were 
drowned.  One  hand  had  previously  died 
from  exposure.  Vessel  was  brought  into 
Puget  Sound  by  a  tug. 

In  very  stormy  weather  a  heavy  sea  carried 
the  wheelhouse  away,  and  with  it  the 
master,  who  was  drowned. 

A  heavy  sea  swept  tlie  deck  and  carried  one 
man  overboard.  Ropes  were  thrown  but 
no  boat  could  be  launched. 

This  vessel  has  not  l)een  heard  of  since  she 
left  Oporto  for  St.  John's,  Newfoundland. 


Preliminary  inquiry  held  at 
Peel. 


Preliminary  inquiry  held  at 
Portland,  Oregon.  Naval 
Court  lield  at  Portland, 
Oregon. — The  sand  ballast 
"  directly  conduced  to  the 
casualty  to  the  i vessel." 
Lives  might  not  have  been 
lost  had  both  boats  been 
furnished  with  air  tanks. 
Certificates  not  dealt  with. 


Preliminary  inquiry  held  at 
Hull. 


Information    obtained    from 
Form  B.  and  D  3. 


\Vr.    1   Forms  from    Oporto' 
Consul    and    Fowey    Re- 
ceiver. 
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TABLE  D. 


No.  4. — List  of  Vessels  belonging  to  the  United  Kingdom  which  were  reported  to  the  Boaed  of  Trade,  during 

Casualties  involving  Loss  of  Life 


1 

Manie  of  VesHel  and 
Port  of  Registry. 


2. 
Rig. 


3. 
Tons. 


4. 
Voyage. 


From 


To 


Nature  and 

Weight 
of  Ballast. 


6. 

Date  of 
Casualty. 


7. 

Nature  of 
Casualty. 


3/10.      "  Great      Emperor," 
South  Shields. 


7/939.  "Christopher Thomas," 
Liverpool. 


7/238.    "City   of   Lincoln," 
London 


6/303.  "Mary,"  Dundee 


«/366.  "Main,"  Aberystwith 


2/21.      "  Consul     Kaetsner," 
Carnarvon. 


1/875.      "  Robert     Ingham," 
South  Shields. 


1/927.  "Vaynol,"  Carnarvon 


1/1183.     "Eident,"    Sunder- 
land, 


1/1438.  "Greenock," Greenock 


S.S. 

11 

s.s. 

91 

s.s. 

2,103 

K. 

45 

K. 

33 

Sr. 

118 

S.S. 

660 

S.S. 

79 

S.S. 

956 

S.S. 

462 

Jarrow  -  on- 
Tyne. 


Old  Calabar 


Port       Mul- 
grave,Yorks. 


Opobo,  West 
Coast  of 
Africa. 


At  anchor  in  Table  Bay 


Portgordon  - 


New     Quay, 
Cardigan- 
shire. 


Douglas 


Southampton 


Glasgow 


London 


Sunderland 


16  tons. 


Swansea 


Cadiz 


The  Tyne 


Port  Dinorwic 


Tyne    Dock, 

South 

Shields. 


90  tons. 


5  Sept  1902 


28  Mar.  1902 


Foundering  • 
(Total). 


Stranding 
(Total). 


15  Aug.  1902 


Stranding 
(Total). 


9  Sept.  1902 


Stranding 
(Tctal). 


Water  ballast 


Water  ballast 


27  Sept.  1902 


28  June  1902 


8  Oct.    1902 


U  Oct.    1902 


24  Oct.   1902 


18  Nov.  1902 


Stranding 
(Total). 


Collision 

(Total). 


Collision 
(Total). 


Collision 
(Total). 


Collision 
(Total). 


Collision 
(Total). 
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TABLE  D 


the  period  from  1st  July  1902,  to  28th  February  1903,  as  having  been  Totally  Lost  or  as  having  met  with 
whilst  Light  or  in  Ballast. 


Place  of  Casualty. 


9. 

State  of 
Weather. 


About  100  yards  off 
Port  Mulgrave 
Pier. 


Oi)o1k>    Bar,    West 
Coast  of  Africa. 


Salt    River  Beach, 
Table  Bay. 


I.E.N.E.  of  Quarry 
Head. 

2.  W.,  100  yards  off 
Quarry  Head, 
Moray  Firth. 


Jack's  Sound,  Bris- 
tol Channel. 


Sagres  Pouit  bore 
N.W.  by  W.  i 
W. ,  distant  about 
10  miles. 

Off  Beachy  Head  - 


Off  the  the  Mull  of 
Galloway. 


Heugh   Light  liore 
abeam.       North 


Between  (lourock 
and  Cloch  Light- 
house. 


Fine  and  clear 


Tornado 


Bad  ;     thick 
N.W.  gale. 


Thick      and 

foggy- 


Fine,  N.E.  1. 


Fineandclear 


Dense  Fog   - 


Fine 


Fineandclear 


10. 

Crew 
Lost. 


11. 


Details  of  Casualty. 


(0.3.) 


The  liottom  cross  head  of  engines  broke  on 
the  port  side,  and  the  levers  drove  the 
guide-rod  through  the  vessel's  lx)ttom  on 
the  stabroard  sidt.  The  vessel  .sank  before 
sh«  could  be  towed  to  land,  crew  landing 
in  their  own  boat. 

This  vessjl  was  being  towetl  to  Opobo,  where 
she  wa  to  be  beached,  tilleil  with  sand,  and 
used  as  a  breakwater.  At  Old  Calabar 
she  had  lieen  used  as  a  hulk.  She  was  at 
anchor  when  a  tornado  caused  her  to  part 
one  cable,  and  drag  the  other  anchor.  She 
drifted  on  to  the  spit,  broke  up,  and  was 
washed  away.  The  crew  left  her  in  their 
boat  before  slie  went  ashore,  and  proceeded 
on  1x>ard  the  steamer  which  had  l)een  tow- 
ing her.  As  all  the  tow  ropes  bad  been 
broken  before  vessels  anchored  no  assist- 
ance could  be  rendered. 

Having  landed  the  cargo  of  cattle  from  La 
Plata,  this  vessel  anchored  in  the  Bay. 
While  the  engineers  were  engaged  in  re- 
placing the  eccentric  sheave  which  had 
been  repaired,  the  wind  increased  and  a 
squall  from  the  N.N.W.  caused  the  |ort 
cable  to  part.  Vessel  then  dragged  and 
struck  the  ground,  catttlemen  and  crew 
being  landed  by  the  rocket  apparatus. 
The  engines  being  out  of  order  could  not 
be  worked.  The  owners  state  that  under- 
writers have  sold  the  vessel  for  5001. ,  and 
that  she  has  not  yet  lieen  floated. 

Vessel  was  on  the  starboard  tack,  heading 
for  shore,  wlien  tlie  fog  lifte<l  ;  master 
seeing  that  he  was  close  to  land ,  tried  to 
stay  ship  Sh<j  failed  to  come  round,  and 
although  he  put  helm  up  and  attempted  to 
wear  ship,  slip  struck  the  rocks.  Soon 
afterwards  she  slipped  off,  but  so  badly 
damaged  that  she  had  to  be  run  ashore  on 
rocks,  the  crew  leaving  in  their  own  hoa,t. 

Wind  dying  away,  vessel  would  not  answer 
helm,  and  drifted  on  to  Black  Rock,  hold- 
ing herself.  The  water  poured  into  hold, 
and  the  crew  left  her  in  their  own  boat. 
She  drifted  sshore  in  .Jeffrey's  Bay,  .Jack 
Sound,  full  of  water. 

This  vessel  was  run  down  by  an  Austrian 
steamer,  three  of  her  crew  going  down 
with  her. 


This  vessel  was  struck  on  the  starboard  side 
by  the  "  Kronprini.y  Wilhelm,"  and  sank 
almost  immediately,  two  lives  being  lost. 

*One  passenger  was  also  lost. 

The  "Lucerne,"  crossing  this  ve"sels  bows, 
struck  her  stem  on,  making  a  large  hole, 
and  causing  her  to  sink.  The  crew  went 
on  board  the  "  Lucerne." 

This  vessel  was  on  a  course  to  pass  the 
"  G.  M.  B."  of  Norway  starlx)aid  to  star- 
board, when  the  latter  vessel  improperly 
ported  her  helm,  and  struck  the  "Eitfent  ' 
on  starboard  side,  cutting  right  into  her,  so 
that  she  sank  in  alxiut  an  nour,  her  crew 
going  on  board  a  trawler. 

This  steam  dre<lger  was  struck  on  the  port 
quarters  by  S.S.  "  Ape,"  and  sank,  one  life 
being  lost. 

Hh 


12. 

Nature  and  Result  of 
any  Inquiry  held. 


Preliminary  inquiries  held  at 
South  Shields  and  Whitby. 


Preliminary  inauirv  held  at 
Liverpool. 


Preliminary  inquiry  held  at 
Cape  To\wi.  Formal  in- 
quiry held  at  Cape  Town. 
— Casualty  due  to  very 
heavy  weather.  No  de- 
fault on  part  of  master 
or  mate. 


Preliminary  inqairy  held  by 
Aberdeen  Receiver. 


Preliminary  inquiry  held  at 
Milford. 


Preliminary    inquiries    held 
at  Portmadoc  and  Cardiff. 


Preliminary  inquiry  held  at 
Douglas. 


Preliminary  inquiry  held  at 
London. 


Preliminary  inquiry  held  at 
Greenock. 
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Tabuc  D.— Na  4.— Lint  of  VeneU  belonging  to  Uie  United  Kingdom  which  wera  reported  to  the  Board  of  Trade, 


,2(ain«  of  Veaael  and 
Port  of  Registry. 


2. 
Rig. 


3. 
Tone. 


4. 

Voyage. 


From 


To 


S. 

Nature  and 

Weight 
of  Ballast. 


6. 

Date  of 
Casualty. 


7. 

Nature  of 
Caiiaalty. 


e/e24.  ••NeUi^"  Fleetwood  • 


Sk. 


«;il67.  "Cyirro,"  Cardigan  .       K 


7/634.  "  Foxglove,"  Goole 


«/761.  "Broughton,"   Swan- 
sea. 


6/837.  "  Buckingham,"  Glas- 
.gow. 


«/889.  "  Chamois,"  London 


"  Prospero,"     West 
Hartlepool. 


«/993.  "  Essex,"  Coleraine    - 


«/1081.     "Benwick,"   Liver- 
pool. 

3/       .  "Jnlia,"Kuncom     - 


.6/13.  "  Perseverance,"    Lon- 
don. 


■6/      .  "  D««y,"  Liverpool 


«/822.  "  Onse  Hopper  No.  5," 
(roole. 

5/4.  "  Lonrenco,"  London 


«/      .  "  Truda,"  Glasgow 


6/      .  "  The  Viwjount,"  Glas- 
gow. 


7/      .  "  Broomhaugh,"  New- 
castle. 


Bk. 
Bk. 

S.S. 

S.S. 

Bgtn. 
Bgtn. 

S.S. 
F. 

Bk. 

8.S. 

S.S. 
S.S. 

S.S. 


16 


28 


452 


564 


1876 


I^leetwood 


Milford  Haven 


Ascension  Is- 
land. 


Hamburg 


Boness 


1347     Kottetdam  - 


S.8. 


144 
208 

181S 
40 

164 

667 
112 


Say 
1 


104 


161 


S.S.     1,280 


Greenhithe 
Portrush 

Antwerp 
West  Bank- 


Davies 
Straita. 


Dieppe. 


Goole  - 


Lonren9o 
Marques. 


Whiteliaven 


Sligo 


Stettin 


Newry 


Point  of  Air- 


.-Vrulja  Is- 
land, West 
Indies. 


Glasgow 


Glasgow 


The  Tyne 


West  Hartle- 
pool. 


Maryport 


Swansea 


Pen  maen- 
mawr. 


?  Peterhead ' 


Penarth 


Wick   - 


Port  Eliza- 
beth. 


Port  Talbot  • 


Sand,  15  tons. 


10  tons. 


Sand  ballast, 
about  180 
tons. 


Sand  ballast, 
about  300 
tons. 


Water  ballast, 
673  tons. 


Water  ballast, 
about  450 
tons. 


Chalk  ballast, 
150  tons. 


JSand  ballast, 
40  tons. 


Penmon,  N. 
Wales. 


Newcastle 


Water  ballast 


Water  ballast, 
70  tons. 


5  Nov.    1902 


14  Nov.  1902 


8  Dec.  1902 


14  Dec.  1902 


26  Dec.  1902 


8  Jan.  1903 


10  Jan.   1903 


121  Jan.   1903 


4  Feb.  1903 


18/19  Feb. 
1903. 


Not  seen  since 
22  Nov.  1901 


26  Feb.  1903 

23  Dec.  1902 
June  1902 

56  Feb.  1903 


27  Feb.  1903 


27  Jan.  1903 


Stranding 
(Total). 


Stranding 
(Total). 


Stranding 
(Total.) 


Stranding 
(TotaL) 


Stranding 
(Partial) 


Stranding 
(Total.) 


Stranding! 
(Total.) 


Stranding 
((Total.) 


Stranding 
(Total.) 

Foundering  • 
(Total.) 


Missing 
(Total). 


Stranding 
(Total). 


Stranding 
(Total). 

Missing 
(Total). 


Stranding 
(Total). 


See  Col.  11 
(Partial) 


Stranding 
(Total). 
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APPENDIX  C. — continued. 


daring  the  perioii  from  1st  July  1902,  to  28th  February  1903,  as  having  been  Totally  Lost,  &c. — continued. 


Place  of  Casualty. 


9. 

State  of 
AVeather. 


Bulghan  Bay,   Isle 
of  Man. 


Half  mile  west  of 
Blockhouse  Fort, 
Milford  Haven. 


North-East  point  of 
Buen  Ayre  Island, 
AVest  Indies. 


Hanimersay  Island, 
Little  Minch. 


Enard    Bay,    Ross 
and  Cromarty. 


Half  mile  south  of 
Souter  Point. 


Mundesley,      Nor- 
folk. 


Near  Padda  Light, 
Firth  of  Clyde. 


Near  the  Kunnel- 
stone. 

Two  and  half  miles 
north  of  Brun- 
drits  Pier,  Pen- 
maenmawr. 


On   voyage  to  ithe 
United  Kingdom. 


Whitsoo  Bay,  three 
miles  west  of  Pal- 
ham  Cove. 

North  Head  of 
Wick  Bay. 

Indian  Ocean 


Barlocco  Isle,  near 

Kirkcudbright, 
North  Solway. 


Irish  Sea 


Western  point  of 
Koholraen,  south 
of  Winga 


Hazy 


Clear 


E.  byN.,4-5 


Stormy, 
heavy. 


Hazy,  rainy, 
squally. 


Fog 


Clear    - 


Dark,     with 
sleet. 


Clear,  squally 


10. 

Crew 
Lost, 


Clear 


Fine    and 
clear. 


Overcast 


Thick,    with 
rain. 


Fog 


14 


11. 
Details  of  Casualty. 


(0.3.) 


Owing  to  lack  of  ballast,  and  heavy  seas 
running,  vessel  became  unmanageable. 
She  drifted  ashore,  bumped  heavily  and 
went  to  pieces.  One  man  was  swept  away 
by  sea. 

On  port  tack  beating  out  of  harbour,  vessel 
misstayed  and  drifted  on  rocks ;  afterwards, 
drifting  off,  she  foundered,  a  leak  having 
bet  n  caused  by  the  stranding. 

Owing  to  a  strong  unknown  current  setting 
ve.ssel  out  of  her  course,  she  struck  some 
rocks  so  submerged  as  to  be  invisible,  and 
sank  in  15  minutes. 

Owing  to  heavy  wind,  vessel  dragged  her 
anchors,  and  was  driven  ashore. 


Owing  to  bad  weather  and  heavy  wind, 
vessel  tried  to  shelter  in  Euard  Bay,  but 
went  asliore  owing  to  the  cables  refusing 
to  run  out.  Next  day  a  boat  engaged  in 
running  out  kedge  anchor  was  capsized, 
and  one  man  drowned. 

Owing  to  a  strong  indraft  at  AVhitbum,  and 
the  fog  signals  not  laeing  heard,  vessel 
went  ashore.  Lead  was  not  used  as  it 
was  thought  that  vessel  was  far  enougli  off 
from  the  land. 

This  vessel  sprung  a  leak,  making  11  inches 
of  water  per  hour,  and  was  put  ashore  at 
Mundeley.  Supposed  total  loss  ;  proposed 
to  sell  hull. 

The  Master  was  mistaken  as  to  tlie  distance 
of  Pladda  Light  owing  to  ba<l  weather. 
He  also  states  that  the  man  at  the  wheel 
did  not  kee])  strictly  enough  to  course 
given. 

This  vessel  first  struck  near  Runnelstone, 
aftenva'rds  going  ashore  at  Porthgwarra. 

This  vessel  sprung  [a  leak,  and  pumps  were 
worked  until  slie  was  washing  over  decks, 
when  tlie  two  crew  left  her.  In  the 
morning  she  had  disappeared,  having 
foundered  in  about  13  fathoms  water. 

Engaged  in  Arctic  fishing.  It  is  supposed 
that  this  vessel  was  lost  in  an  endeavour 
to  reach  the  United  Kingdom  in  midwinter, 
when  the  formation  of  ice  had  rendered 
such  an  attempt  hazardous. 

The  vessel  became  unmanageable  owing  to 
force  of  wind  and  sea  and  finally  drifted 
ashore  at  Whitsand  Bay,  near  Plymouth, 
and  broke  up. 

This  vessel  stranded  owing  to  error  in  judg- 
ment on  the  part  of  the  master. 

This  vessel  has  not  been  heard  of  since  leav- 
ing Lourenco  Marques  in  June,  1902,  She 
had  been  hired  by  Portuguese. 

Left  anchorage  at  Ramsey,  Isle  of  Man,  not 
considering  it  safe  to  remain.  Mast.»r  en- 
deavoured to  keep  inside  the  Point  of 
Ayr,  but  wind  changed  and  engines  went 
wrong.  It  was  then  endeavoured  to  keep 
her  head  to  sea,  )iut  she  drifted  ashore  and 
became  a  total  loss,  four  men  being  washed 
overboard. 

Vessel  lieing  light  and  higli  in  the  water,  she 
was  blown  alK)ut,  it  Ijeing  impossible  to 
keep  her  head  to  sea.  A  heavy  ^^ea  carried 
away  port  bulwarks  and  bridge  rails, 
miui^ter  rieing  at  the  same  time  swept  over- 
Ijoaril. 

Owing  to  fog  and  an  unknown  current,  vessel 
stranded,  no  lives  being  lost. 
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12. 

Nature  and  Result  of 
any  Inquiry  held. 


Preliminary  inquiry  held  at 
Douglas. 


Preliminary  inquiry  held  at 
Milford. 


Preliminary  inquiry  held  by 
Cura;oa  and  Southampton. 


Preliminary  inquiry  held  at 
Stornoway  Receiver. 
Formal  inquiry  aban- 
doned, UnderAvriters  being 
satisfied. 

Preliminary  inquiry  held  at 
Greenock.  The  Court 
of  Inquiry  attributed  the 
stranding  to  vessel,  owing 
to  her  light  condition,  be- 
coming unmanageable  in^ 
an  excessively  heavy  gale. 

Preliminary  inquiry  held  at 
Sunderland.  Formal  in- 
quiry held. 


Preliminary  inquiry  held  by 
Yarmouth  Receiver. 


Preliminary  inquiry  held  at 
Ardrossan. 


Ex.  S.G.,  4tli  February,  1903. 


Preliminary  inquiry  held  at 
Carnai-von. 


Preliminary  inquiry  held  at 
Peterhead.  Formal  in- 
quiry held  in  London. 
Vessel  properly  ballasted. 


Preliminary  inquiry  held  at- 
Plymouth. 


Preliminary  inquiry  held  at 
Wick. 

(F.  16175/2). 


Preliminary  inquiry  held  by- 
Dumfries  Receiver. 


Preliminary  inquiry  held  by 
Whitehaven  Receiver. 


Preliminary  inqirr\'  1  el  i  at 
Sunderland  ii.td  Hull. 
Formal  inquiry 
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(No.  4465.) 

"  MEATH  "  (S.S.) 

The  Merchant  Shipping  Acts,  1854  to  1887. 

4N  the  matter  of  a  formal  Livestigation  held  at  St.  George's  Hall.'Iiverpool,  on  the  18th 
and  I'Jtli  day*  of  February  1892,  before  W.  J.  Stkwabt,  Esquire,  assisted  by  Captain 
CUNINGHAME  and  Captab  Brooks,  mto  the  circumstances  attending  the  stranding 
of  the  British  steamship  "  Meath,"  of  Sunderland,  at  or  near  Forth  Penrhyn,  Holyhead 
Bay,  on  February  1st,  1892. 

Report  of  Court. 

The  Court,  having  carefully  inquired  into  the  circumstances  attending  the  above-mentioned 
ship{)ing  casualty,  finds,  for  the  reasons  stated  in  the  annex  hereto,  that  the  cause  of  the 
stranding  of  the  said  vessel  and  consequent  material  damage  was  stress  of  weather. 

Dated  this  19th  day  of  February,  1892. 

(Signed)        W.  J.  Stewart,  Judge. 

We  concur  in  the  above  report. 

(Signed)       Andw.  Cuninghame,  "I  *ga^o„ 
Edward  Brooks,      / 

Annex  to  the  Report. 

The  "  Meath,"  official  niunber  81,457,  is  a  British  screw  steamer,  of  the  Port  of  S  underland 
Sii  e  was  built  of  iron  at  Jarrow-on-Tyne  in  the  year  1879,  lengthened  in  1889,  and  was  classed 
100  Al  at  Lloyd's.  Her  length  was  316  ft.,  her  breadth  35'3  ft.,  and  her  depth  24"5  ft. 
She  was  fitted  with  four  quadruple  expansion  engines  of  250  h.p.  combined.  Her  gross 
tonnage  was  2,29386  tons,  and  her  registered  tonnage  was  1,481"62  tons.  She  was  owned 
by  Mr.  Milbanke  Hudson  and  others,  Mr.  Milbanke  Hudson,  jimior,  of  Sunderland,  being 
ier  managing  owner. 

At  1  p.m.  on  Januaiy  3l8t,  1892,  she  left  Liverpool  for  Barry,  with  a  crew  of  35  hands 

all  told,  under  the  command  of  Mr.  James  Sloggett.    She  had  no  cargo  on  board,  but  carried 

314  tons  of  water  ballast  and  70  tons  of  bunker  coal.    Her  draught  was  10  ft.  forward  and 

14  ft.  5  in.  aft.  and  had  a  freelx)ard  of  about  14  ft.  2  in.     At  the  time  she  left  Liverpool 

Hie  wind  was  light  from  the  S.S.W.,  and  the  barometer  had  been  falling  steadily  from  10  a.m. 

the  same  day  ;    but  the  master  did  not  anticipate  any  bad  weather,  and  no  storm  signals 

-were  hoisted  at  Liverpool.    The  pilot  left  her  at  the  Bar  at  2  p.m.,  and  the  vessel  proceeded 

At  full  speed  till  about  5.45  p.m.,  when  she  ran  into  a  dense  fog,  and  her  speed  was  reduced 

to  dead -slow.    At  8  p.m.  the  fog  lifted,  and  she  again  proceeded  at  full  speed  with  a  moderate 

breeze,  which,  however,  increased  rapidly,  vmtil  at  midnight  it  was  blowing  a  full  gale  from 

the  S.S.W.  with  a  heavy  sea,  in  consequence  of  which  the  master  foimd  it  impossible  to 

keep  the  ship  on  her  course,  and  having  had  repeatedly  to  wear  her  during  the  night,  and 

finding  towards  daylight  that  he  was  making  no  progress  on  his  voyage,  he  deemed  it  prudent 

to  seek  shelter  in  Holyhead  Bay.    Accordingly  at  7.45  a.m.  the  vessel  was  brought  to  an 

anchor  with  the  light  on  the  Holyhead  breakwater  bearing  S.W.  by  S.  \  S.,  and  distant 

about  1  mile.    As  the  gale  did  not  abate,  the  master  resolved  to  go  into  Holyhead  Harbour, 

and  accordingly  at  11.30  a.m.  the  anchor  was  hove  up  and  the  vessel  proceeded  towards 

the  harbour,  but  owing  to  her  immanageableness,  the  master  soon  saw  that  it  was  impossible 

to  fetch  the  berth  he  would  have  chosen  ;  and  when  he  found  himself  about  midway  between 

the  end  of  the  breakwater  and  the  S.E.  shore,  he  ordered  the  starboard  anchor  to  be  let  go, 

and  the  vessel  was  brought  up  with  85  fathom  of  chain  about  12.20  p.m.    Soxmdings  were 

taken,  and  gave  a  depth  of  10  fatlioms ;   and  finding  that  the  anchor  held,  the  crew  were 

went  below  to  dimier,  the  first  and  second  mate  remaining  on  deck.    The  master  also  went 

below,  as  he  had  been  up  all  night,  and  was  suffering  from  an  injury  to  the  leg  caused  by  an 

accident.    Tlie  second  mate  also  subsequently  went  down  to  dinner,  and  the  first  mate 

followed  him,  though  the  latter  was  only  down  a  few  minutes,  and  during  that  time  came 

up  on  deck  more  than  once  to  look  after  the  vessel.    At  1.15  p.m.  the  wind  shifted  to  the 

■westward  in  a  very  heavy  squall,  and  as  the  vessel  lay  broadside  to  it,  she  began  to  drag, 

and  the  mate  at  once  reported  the  circumstance  to  the  master  who  immediately  came  on 

deck.    He  at  first  ordered  the  second  anchor  to  be  let  go,  but  immediately  covmtermanded 

the  order,  and  ordered  the  engines  to  be  put  full  speed  ahead,  the  helm  to  be  ported,  and  to 

heave  in  on  the  starboard  chain.     This,  however,  failed  to  bring  the  ship's  head  to  the  wind, 

and,  continuing  to  drag,  about  1.45  p.m.  the  vessel  struck  on  a  patch  of  rocks  to  the  north 

of  Porth  Penrhyn,  causing  serious  damage  to  her  Ixjttom.    The  crew  were  taken  off  by  the 

Holyhead  lifeboat,  but  the  vessel  has  not  yet  been  got  off,  though  there  is  reason  to  believe 

that  she  will  ultimately  be  saved. 
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At  the  conclusion  of  the  evidence,  Mr.  Paxton,  for  the  Board  of  Trade,  submitted  the 
following  questions  for  the  opinion  of  the  Court : — 

1.  When  the  vessel  left  Liverpool  was  she  sufificiently  ballasted,  having  regard  to  the 
natiu"e  of  the  voyage  and  the  weather  she  would  probably  encounter  ? 

2.  What  was  the  cause  of  her  becoming  vmmanageable  ? 

3.  When  the  master  foimd  it  necessary  to  take  shelter,  did  he  use  all  reasonable  efforts 
to  come  to  a  safe  and  proper  anchorage  ? 

4.  Ought  both  anchors  to  have  been  let  go  ? 
.5.  Was  a  proper  anchor  watch  set  ? 

6.  When  the  vessel  was  foimd  to  be  dragging,  were  prompt  and  proper  measures  taken 
to  keep  her  off  the  land  ? 

7.  What  was  the  cause  of  the  casualty  ? 

8.  Were  the  master  or  mate,  or  either  of  them,  in  default  in  regard  to  any  of  the  above 
matters  ? 

The  Board  of  Trade  state  that  in  their  opinion  the  master's  certificate  should  be  dealt; 
with. 

The  Court,  having  intimated  to  Mr.  Norman  Hill,  who  appeared  on  behalf  of  the  master, 
and  to  the  mate  that  they  need  not  address  the  Court,  gave  judgment  as  above,  and  returned 
the  following  ans^vers  to  the  questions  of  the  Board  of  Trade  : — 

1.  When  the  vessel  left  Liverpool  she  was  sufficiently  ballasted,  having  regard  to  ihe 
nature  of  the  voyage  and  the  weather  she  would  probably  encounter. 

2.  Being  light  and  considerably  out  of  trim,  she  could  scarcely  fail  to  become  xmmanageable 
on  encoimtering  heavy  weather. 

3.  The  master  used  all  reasonable  efforts,  to  the  best  of  his  judgment,  to  come  to  a  safe 
and  proper  anchorage. 

4.  The  master  exercised  a  reasonable  and  proper  judgment  in  not  letting  go  a  second  anchor. 

5.  A  proper  anchor  watch  was  not  set,  but  the  officei-s  kept  a  sufficient  look-out. 

6.  When  the  vessel  was  foimd  to  be  dragging,  prompt  and  proper  measures  were  taken 
.10  keep  her  off  the  land. 

7.  Stress  of  weather  was  the  cause  of  the  casualty. 

8.  Neither  the  master  nor  the  mate  is  In  default  in  regard  to  any  of  the  above  matters. 

(Signed)    W.  J.  Stewart,  Judge. 


We  concur  in  the  above  report. 
Xiverpool,  20th  February,  1892. 


(Signed)    Andw.  Cuninghame,  1  . 

Edward  Brooks,       j^sBessors. 


(No.  4485.) 
"  CREMONA  "  (S.S.) 
The  Merchant  Shipping  Acts,  1854  to  1887. 


In  the  matter  of  a  formal  Livestigation  held  at  Edinbiu-gh,  in  the  Sheriff  Court  there,  on 
the  8th,  9th,  14th,  15th,  and  16th  days  of  March,  1892,  before  Andrew  Ruthehfurd, 
Sheriff  Substitute  of  the  Lothians,  assisted  by  Captains  Ward  and  Anderson,  into 
the  circumstances  attending  the  stranding  of  the  British  steamship  "Cremon^"  »t 
Leith,  near  Buckhaven,  Firth  of  Forth,  on  the  20th  of  February,  1892. 

Report  of  Court, 

The  Court,  having  carefully  mquired  into  the  circiunstances  attending  the  above-men- 
tioned shipping  casualty,  finds,  for  the  reasons  stated  in  the  annex  hereto,  that  the  stranding 
of  the  "  (>emona  "  was  caused  by  the  vessel  becoming  immanageable  from  want  of  ballast ; 
that  the  owners  were  not  justified  in  allowing  the  vessel  to  go  to  sea  without  any  ballant 
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land  therefore  orders  the  managing  owner,  Mr.  Janies  Currie,  to  make  payment  to  the  solicitor 
for  the  Board  of  Trade  towards  the  costs  of  this  inquiry,  of  the  sum  of  twenty  poimds  sterling. 

•'•  biited  this  sixteenth  day  of  March,  1892. .  .    ,  \J, ,'  '„ , ', 

(Signed)         AND.  RUTHERKTTKD,'  Ju^' 

We  concur  in  the  above  report. 
•Jio7i,  •  (Signed)        C.  Y.  Ward,        ^^,,33,^ 

Ab8M.  Anderson,) 

Annex  to  the  Report. 

This  Liquiry  was  held  at  Edinburgh,  when  Mr.  Smith,  on  behalf  of  Mr.  David  TumbuU,. 
speared  for  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  Mr.  Sutherland  appeared  for  the  master.     Tlie 
"  Cremona,"  of  Leith,  official  niuiiber  87,252,  is  a  screw  steamer,  Ijuilt  of  steel  at  Greenoclc 
in  1883  by  Messrs.  Robert  Steele  and  Co.,  her  dimensions,  as  per  register,  being — length, 
248'2  ft. ;  bredth,  33'25  ft. ;  and  depth  of  hold,  17'3  ft.      Her  registered  tomiage,  after 
deducting  43218  tons  for  engine-room  and  crew  spaces,  is  74059  tons.    She  is  fitted  with  two- 
compoimd  direct-acting  engmes,  of  120  h.p.  nominal,  and  at  the  time  of  the  casualty  which- 
fonns  the  subject  of  this  mvestigation,  she  was  o\\7ied  by  Mi-.  James  Currie,  of  Leith,  and. 
iwo  6thers,  Mr.  Currie  being  the  managing  owner.     It  appeal's  that  after  arriving  at  Leith 
from  the  Baltic  and  discharging  cargo,  her  holds  were  chipped  and  painted,  and  having- 
finished  at  1  p.m.  of  the  20th  of  Febi-uary  last,  she  left  Leith  Docks  about  4.20  p.m.  of  that- 
day,  bound  for  Methil,  in  Fife,  to  load  a  cargo  of  coal.    She  had  no  ballast  whatever.although 
she  was  fitted  with  a  water  ballast  tank,  which  we  were  told,  when  filled,  would  hold  about 
300   tons  of  water,  and  would  immerse  the  vessel  to  a  greater  depth  of  2  ft.  aft  and  1  ft. 
forwanl.    It  appears  that  this  vessel  is  divided  into  four  holds  by  watertight  bulkheads,, 
and  the  ballast  tank  was  No.  3  lower  hold,  which  was  immediately  before  the  engine-room 
bulkhead.     Tliis  tank  had  an  iron  top,  formmg  the  'tween  deck,  and  was  fitted  with  an  iron 
hatch  11  ft.  by  8  ft.,  secured  by  iiidiarubber  joints  and  screw  bolts  at  every  six  inches.     The 
tank  would  rmi  itself  up  to  within  2  ft.  of  the  top,  and  was  then  filled  by  a  centrifugal  pmnp 
worked  by  steam  from  the  main  boiler.     This  tank  (or  No.  3  lower  hold)  was  also  used  for 
carrj'hig  cargo. 

At  the  time  of  leaving  Leith  she  had  a  small  quantity  of  coals  m  her  bimkers,  and  was 
drawmg    10    ft.  6  in.  aft,    and    5   ft.    6   in.     forward,    the    propeller    being     3|    ft.   out- 
of  the   water.      It    appears  that    during   the    morning   previous  to    leaving    Leith    the 
\veather  was    imsettled,  there   being   a    strong  wind  from   the    eastward,    accompanied 
with    heavy   showers   of  snow,  but  it    cleared  up    somewhat    after    noon,  fand   at    the 
time    of     leaving   (4.20    p.m.)    the    weather    is    described    as     clear,     with     a    fresh 
easterly  breeze.      She   had   a  crew  of  seventeen  hands     all    told,  and   was  under  the- 
command  of  Mr.  Andrew  Cockbum,  who  holds  a  certificate  of  competency,  nimiber  96,203. 
She  hadtliree  boats,  and  at  the  time  of  leaving  Leith  the  vessel  appears  to  have  been  welll 
found.     Before  leaving  Leith,  the  master  suggested  to  Mr.  Ritchie,  the  Marine  Sujjerin- 
tendent  of  Messrs.  Currie  and  Co.,  that  the  ballast  tank  should  be  filled,  but  Mi-.  Ritchie- 
objected  to  this,  consequeiitly  it  was  not  done,  and  the  vessel  left  without  any  ballast  what- 
ever on  board.    At  4.30  p.m.  she  cleared  the  pier  head,  whereupon  an  E.  course  was  set,  and. 
the  enguies  put  at  full  speed  ahead.   At  4.50  j).m.  Inclikeith  was  passed,  Herwit  buoy  btiing" 
on  tlie  port  beam.     From  this  point  an  E.N.E.  course  was  set,  and  the  weathei-  was  clear,, 
with  a  fresh  breeze  from  the  E.  by  S.,  with  a  sharp  swell  on.     Tlie  course  was  gi-adually 
altered  to  the  northward  imtil  her  head  was  N.N.E.,  which  was  continued  till  the  vessel' 
arrived  to  a  fair  berth  for  making  Methil  Harboiu-.    At  5.50  p.m.,  when  about  five  nm  b  off, 
the  red  light  on  the  east  pier  at  Methil  was  sighted.    About  6  p.m.,  when  the  ve-sel  was 
about  2|  miles  from  Methil,  a  heavy  snow  squall  came  on,  which  obsciu-ed  the  Iwhis,    The- 
vessel,  however,  continued  at  full  speed  (about  8  knots)  until  about  6.10  p.m.,  when  speed 
was  slackened,  the  helm  put  hard-a-port,  and  the  ship  stopped.     Tlie  wind  at   1  is  time  was 
S.E.,  and  had  considerably  increased  in  force,  with  the  sea  rising.     Tlie  vessel  was  now  about 
1\  miles  from  the  entrance  to  the  harbour,  and  as  soon  as  the  snow  squall  had  passed  a  blue 
light  was  burned  for  a  pilot.    At  alx)ut  6.17  p.m.  the  engines  were  ]nit  slow  ahead  for  two 
minutes,  then  half-speed  ahead  for  three  or  four  mmutes,  when  the  master  gave  the  order- 
to  stop,  fearing  he  was: too  near  the  shore.    At  about  6.25  p.m.  the  first  cast  of  tlie  lead  was 
taken,  giving  4}  fathoms,  and  the  master  gave  histructions  to  keep  the  lead  going    nrl  ti- 
Jet  him  know  directly  the  water  shallowed.    A  second  blue  light  was  now  displavcd,  hut 
no  response  was  made  from  tile  shore  either  to  this  or  the  fomier  signah  as  the  pilots  feared 
that  the  vessel  might  be  induced  to  attemi^t  entering  the  harbour,  which  they  thought  would 
1)6  dangerous  considering  the  state  of  the  weather.     Tliey  attempted  to  go  out  totlie  vesseii 
in  a  small  boat,  in  order  to  wani  the  master,  but  were  compelled  to  desist  on  accomit  of  the 
heavy  sea,  which  contmued  to  increase.    At  this  time,  about  6.25  p.m.,  the  vessel  had  the 
harbour  open,  and  hi  ordinai-j'  weather  ought  to  have  seen  the  red  and  green  lights  which 
were  exhibited  at  the  dock  gate,    llie  master,  finding  thatno pilot  came  out  after  his  second; 
signal,  ordered  the  engines  hill  speed  asteni,  with  a  view  of  backing  the  vessel  oflF  shore, 
and  this  was  continued  for  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes.     It  was  discovered,  howcM-r.  that' 
she  was  making  little  or  no  stemway,  and  had  drifted  to  the  westward  about  three-ciiarter? 
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•of  a  mile.  At  about  G.40  p.m.  the  engines  were  stopped  and  a  cast  of  the  lead  was  takpu, 
which  gave  3]-  fathoms.  As  the  master  was  convinced  by  this  that  the  vessel  had  not  ggne; 
astern,  he  put  the  hehn  hard-a-j)ort  and  tlie  engines  full  speed  asteiii  for  three  or  four  mmutes, 
when  broken  water  was  seen  under  her  lee,  whereupon  the  engines  were  set  full  speed  ahead 
and  the  helm  kept  hard-a-port,  with  the  view  of  bringing  her  head  round  to  wind  and  sea. 
Almost  immediately  after  this,  at  about  6.50  p.m.,  she  struck  with  her  port  bilge  and  remained 
fast.  The  tide  at  this  time  was  nearly  high  water,  and  every  effort  was  made  together  off 
by  the  engines  until  the  tide  so  far  ebbed  that  it  was  useless  to  contiinie  the  attempt.  No 
lives  were  lost.  On  the  26th  of  February,  the  vessel  was  got  off  by  the  assistance  of  two  tugs 
and  her  own  anchors,  and  was  towed  to  Leith  and  placed  in  the  Commercial  Dry  Dock,  when 
it  was  foimd  that  nineteen  plates  in  the  bilge  required  renewal,  the  cost  of  repairing  the 
■  damage  being  estimated  at  from  £1,000  to  £2,000,  which  would  fall  entirely  upon  the  o-miers, 
who  are  their  own  insxirers.  The  master,  on  being  asked  as  to  the  cause  of  the  casualty,  attri; 
buted  it  to  heavy  squalls,  high  sea,  and  strong  current  from  the  S.E.,  but  on  reference  to  the. 
ship's  log-book  we.fiiid  it  stated,  "  At  6.40  p.m.  stopped  engines,  ship  being  unmanageable,, 
and  as  a  last  resource  put  engines  full  speed  ahead  and  helm  hard-a-port,"  and  in  point  of  fact 
we  are  of  opinion  that  the  ship  was  mimanageable  from  her  want  of  ballast  while  encoimtering 
the  heavy  sea  and  strong  wind  from  S.E.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  evidence,  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  Board  of  Trade  submitted  the  questions  appended  hereto,  and  intimated  that 
should  the  Court  find  that  blame  attached  to  the  ownei-s,  it  was  his  intention  to  ask  that' 
they  should  be  ordered  to  pay  a  portion  of  the  costs  of  the  inquiry.  Mr.  Sutherland,  who 
had  up  to  this  time  appeared  for  the  master,  hereupon  asked  for  the  case  to  be  adjourned 
\mtil  Monday,  the  14th  instant,  in  order  that  the  owners  might  consider  their  position,  which- 
was  granted. 

On  the  14th  instant  the  case  was  resumed,  when  Mi-.  Sutherland  appeared  on  behalf  of  the 
O'wners  and  Mr.  Eitchie.  Several  witnesses  were  examined,  after  which  parties  were  heard, 
and  the  representative  for  the  Board  of  Trade  stated  that  in  the  event  of  the  owners  beuig 
fi^und  to  blame,  he  asked  the  Court  to  order  them  to  paj'  a  moderate  siun,  say  from  twenty 
to  twenty -five  pounds  towards  the  costs  of  this  inquiry. 

Questions  for  the  Opinion  of  the  Court. 

1.  Whether,  when  the  "  Cremona  "  left  Leith  on  the  20th  Februaiy,  1892,  she  was  suffi- 
ciently ballasted,  and,  if  not,  whether  the  owners  were  justified  in  allowing  her  to  go  to  sea 
in  the  st.ate  she  was  ? 

2.  Whether  the  master  jvas  justified  in  taking  the  vessel  to  sea  ballasted  as  she  was  ? 

3.  What  was  the  signal  exhibited  at  Methil  Harbovir  when  the  "  Ci-emona  "  arrived  in  tlie 
Roads,  and  was  the  master  justified  in  standing  in  so  close  to  the  shore  ? 

4.  What  was  the  cause  of  the  vessel  becoming  unmanageable  about  6.30  p.m.  of  the  20t 
February  ?     Did  the  master  take  prompt  and  proper  measures  to  keep   the    vessel    of  the 

■shore  ? 

5.  Whether  the  lead  was  used  with  sufficient  frequency  ? 

6.  Whether  a  good  and  proper  look-out  was  kept  ? 

7.  What  was  the  cause  of  the  casualty  ? 

8.  Whether  the  vessel  was  navigated  with  proper  and  seamanlike  care  ? 

9.  Whether  the  master  and  officers  are,  or  any  of  them  is,  in  default ;  and  if  the  Court  finds 
that  the  vessel  was  insufficiently  ballasted,  whether  blame  attaches  to  Mr.  James  Cvirrie, 
the  managing  owner,  and  to  Mr.  Joseph  Ritchie,  his  superintendent,  both  or  either  of  those 
gentlemen  ' 

Answers  by  the  Court. 

1.  The  "  Cremona  "  on  leaving  Leith  had  no  ballast  whatever,  although  she  was  fitted 
•with  a  water  ballast  tank.  The  owners  were  not  justified  in  allowing  her  to  go  to  sea  in  the 
-state  in  which  she  was — that  is  to  say,  without  any  ballast,  for,  although  the  voyage  was 
-a  short  one,  the  weather  at  the  time  when  she  left  Leith  was  misettled,  and  it  was  impossible 

to  say  when  it  might  change,  as,  in  point  of  fact,  it  did,  for  the  worse. 

2.  From  the  evidence  it  appears  that  the  master  suggested  to  Mr.  Ritchie,  the  Marine 
Superintendent  of  Messrs.  James  Ciurie  and  Co.'s  fleet,  that,  in  his  opinion,  the  ballast  tank 
should  be  filled,  Ijut  Mr.  Ritchie  objected  to  this,  thinking  it  not  necessary  for  so  short  a  run, 
and  took  the  sole  responsibility  upon  himself.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  Court  are 
not  disposed  to  attach  any  blame  to  the  master  for  taking  the  ship  to  sea  without  ballast. 

3.  The  lights  exhibited  at  Methil  Harbour  when  the  "  Cremona  "  arrived  in  the  Eoadfl 
were  a  red  light  on  the  outer  extremity  of  the  east  pier,  and  a  green  light  under  a  red  light 
at  the  dock  head,  the  two  latter  lights  denoting  that  the  fairwav  was  not  clear,  and  that 
vessels  must  remain  in  the  Roads.    Considering  the  state  of  the  weather,  and  the  direction 

■of  the  wind,  the  master  was  hardly  justified  in  standing  in  so  close  to  tlie  shore. 
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4.  The  cause  of  the  vessel  becoming  unmanageable  at  about  6.30  p.m.  of  the  20th  February 
last  was  the  want  of  ballast.  Tlie  master  took  proper  measures  to  keep  the  vessel  off  the 
shore,  but  the  vessel  was  so  light,  and  the  propellor  so  much  out  of  the  water,  that  tlie- 
measures  taken  to  back  the  vessel  off  against  a  strong  wind  and  sea  were  of  no  avail. 

5.  The  lead  was  used  with  sufficient  frequency  after  6.30  p.m.  The  Court,  however,  are 
of  opinion  that  it  would  have  been  more  prudent  had  it  been  used  somewhat  earlier. 

6.  A  good  and  proper  look-out  appears  to  have  been  kept. 

7.  The  casualty  was  caused  by  the  vessel  becoming  tinmanageable  from  want  of  ballast. 

8.  The  master  fully  expected  on  his  arrival  in  Methil  Roads  to  get  a  pilot,  as  he  had  tele- 
graphed for  one  from  Leith,  and  on  finding  that  a  pilot  did  not  come  off,  and  that  his  signals 
were  unanswered,  he  did  his  best  to  get  the  vessel  off  shore.  He  was  certainly  placed  in  a 
position  of  great  difficulty  in  consequence  of  the  vessel  having  become  unmanageable  from 
want  of  ballast,  and  in  tine  circiunstances  the  Court  is  not  disposed  to  hold  him  in  default 
in  connection  with  the  navigation  of  the  vessel. 

9.  The  Court  does  not  think  that  there  are  sufficient  groimds  for  holding  the  master  or 
any  of  the  officers  to  be  in  default,  although  m  the  circumstances  the  Court  is  of  opinion 
that  the  master  committed  an  error  of  judgment  in  standing  in  so  close  to  the  shore.  The 
Court  has  already  expressed  its  opinion  to  the  effect  that  the  owners  were  not  justified  in 
allowing  the  vessel  to  go  to  sea  in  the  state  in  which  she  was,  and  accordingly  fijids  Uiat  in 
this  respect  blame  attaches  both  to  the  managing  owner  Mr.  James  Currie,  and  his  superin- 
tendent, Mr.  Ritchie. 

Tlie  Court  has  therefore  found  the  owners  liable  in  the  sum  of  twenty  pounds  of  expenses, 
that  lieing  the  amount  to  which  the  representative  of  the  Board  of  IVade  asked  that  they 
should  be  modified. 

(^Signed)       And.  Ruthebfurd,  Judge. 


We  concur. 


Edinburgh,  16th  March.  1892. 


(Signed)        C.  Y.  Ward, 


Absm.  Anderson, 


I^Assesy 


(No.  4485a.) 

"  CREMONA." 

(Re-hearing.) 

Report  of  the  Court  to  the  Board  of  Trade  in  the  Re-hearing,  held  at  Edinburgh  on  the 
15th  day  of  July,  1892,  before  the  Honourable  Lord  Wellwood,  Senior  Lord  Ordinary, 
Court  of  Session,  assisted  by  Captain  George  RawlinsonVyvyan,  and  Captain  Henry 
YORKE  Slader,  two  of  the  Elder  Brethren  of  Trinity  House,  as  to  the  circumstances 
attending  the  stranding  of  the  British  steamship  "  Cremona,"  of  Leith,  near  Buck- 
haven,  Firth  of  Forth,  on  the  20th  of  February,  1892. 

Report. 

The  Court  having  heard  counsel  for  the  managing  owner  of  the  "  Cremona,"  Mr.  James 
Ourrie,  and  for  the  Board  of  Trade  respectively,  and  considered  the  proceedings  in  the  Court 
by  which  the  case  was  heard  in  the  first  instance,  and  in  particular  the  evidence  fonnerly 
taken  and  recorded,  together  with  the  minute  for  the  Board  of  Trade.  No.  20  of  process,  finds, 
tmder  reference  to  annexes  which  accompany  this  report  that  the  owners,  or  those  in  charge 
of  the  "  Cremona  "  were,  in  the  circumstances,  not  in  fault  in  allowing  the  vessel  to  proceed 
to  sea  on  the  20th  February,  1892,  without  filling  the  water  ballast  tank  ;  therefore  finds 
that  the  decision  of  the  said  Com-t  is  erroneous  and  should  be  recalled,  and  recalls  the  same- 
accordingly. 


Dated  this  26th  day  of  July,  1892i 
We  concur  in  the  above  report. 


(Signed)        H.  J.  Moncreiff,  Judge. 


(Signed)        GEOROK  R.  Vyvyan,  \^^^^^^^^^ 
Henry  Y.  Slader,     I 
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Ohder  for  Payment   of  Costs  of  Re-heabing. 

26th  July,  1892. — Tlie  Court  orders  that  tlie  Board  of  Trade  pay  to  Mr.  James  Currie, 
■managing  owner  of  the  "  Cremona,"  the  expenses  of  this  re-hearing  as  the  same  shall  be 
rtaxed  by  the  Auditor  of  the  Com-t  of  Session.  Allows  an  accomit  of  said  expenses  to  be 
■  lodged,  and  when  lodged  remits  the  same  to  the  Auditor  to  tax  and  report. 

H.  J.  MONCKEIFF. 

Nd,e. — A  duplicate  of  the  foregoing  oi'der  for  payment  of  costs  has  been  written  on  the 
•interlocutor  sheets  and  signed  by  the  Judge. — ^H.  J.  M. 


Annex  I. 

The  finding  of  the  Court  by  which  the  case  was  first  investigated  is,  that  the  stranding  of 

the  "  Ci-eniona  "  was  caused  by  the  vessel  becoming  immanageable  from  want  of  ballast, 

.  and  that  the  owiiers  were  not  justified  in  alloxving  the  vessel  to  go  to  sea  without  any  ballast. 

The  said  Coiirt  therefore  ordered  the  managing  owner,  Mr.  James  Currie,  to  make  payment 

•  of  the  sum  of  £20  towards  the  cost  of  the  inquiry. 

Mr.  Currie  applied  to  the  Board  of  Trade  for  a  re-hearing  ;  the  application  was  granted, 
and  the  present  re-hearing  was  ordered.  Appearance  was  made  for  Mr.  Cun-ie  alone  on  the 
one  side  and  for  the  Board  of  Trade  on  the  other.  There  was  laid  before  the  Court  a  print 
containing  the  whole  of  the  proceedings  before  the  Court  of  First  Liquiry,  including  the  notes 

•  of  evidence.  Neither  of  the  parties  to  the  rehearing  asked  that  any  further  evidence  should 
be  adduced,  and  accordingly  the  proceedings  at  the  re-hearing  practically  took  the  shape 

•  of  a  review  of  the  decision  of  the  Coiu-t  of  First  Inquiry,  on  a  consideration  of  the  evidence 
formerly  led.  It  was  stated  to  the  Court  that  the  Board  of  Trade  had  not  directed  any 
notice  to  be  given  to  any  other  parties  under  Rule  7a  of  the  Rules  of  Pi-ocediu-e,  1880. 

It  was  contended  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Currie,  that  even  if  his  marine  superintendent,  Joseph 
Ritchie,  was  to  blame  in  ordering  the  master  to  proceed  to  sea  without  filling  the  ballast 
tank,  he,  Currie,  was  not  liable  to  a  finding  that  he  was  in  fault,  or  to  an  order  for  payment 

•  of  expenses  on  account  of  the  superintendent's  acts,  no  pei-sonal  fault  being  averred  or  proved 
gainst  himself.  The  Court  has  not  found  it  necessary  to  decide  this  question,  which  involves 
legal  considerations.  It  was  further  maintained  that  Ritchie  was  not  to  blame  in  letting 
the  "  Cremona  "  sail  without  the  ballast  tank  being  filled. 

Coimsel  for  the  Board  of  Trade  then  stated  that  if  the  Court  should  hold  that  the  managing 
owner  was  not  responsible  for  the  vessel  proceeding  to  sea  without  sufficient  ballast,  he  would 
ask  a  finding  to  the  effect  that  the  marine  superintendent,  Joseph  Ritchie,  and  Ai:drew 
Cockbum,  the  master  of  the  "  Cremona,"  or  one  or  other  of  them,  was  responsible  for  the 
casualty.  To  this  it  was  objected  that  no  intimation  of  the  motion  proposed  had  been  made 
to  those  parties.    Ultimately,  but  not  until  the  close  of  the  argument,  coimsel  for  the  Board 

•  of  Trade  asked  that  Ritchie  and  Cock  bum  should  be  made  parties  to  the  proceedings,  under 
Rule  6e  of  the  Shipping  Casualties  Rules,  1880 .  Counsel  for  the  Board  of  Trade  were  thereupon 

•called  upon  by  the  Court  to  state  in  writing  the  gi'Oiuids  upon  which 'they  proposed  to  ask 

.  a  judgment  against  all  or  any  of  the  parties  named  ;  whereupon  the  minute  No.  20  of  process 
was  signed  on  behalf  of  the  Board  of  Trade.  It  is  in  these  terms  : — "  C,  K.  Mackenzie 
"  stated  that  upon  the  argument  submitted,  the  Board  of  Trade  craved  the  opinion  of  the 
"  Court  upon  the  following  questions,  as  stated  in  the  case,  viz. : — Questions  1,  2,  the  first 
■'  part  of  4,  7,  and  9,  with  this  explanation,  that  they  only  ask  judgment  against  Mr.  James 
"  Currie,  Mr.  Joseph  Ritchie,  and  Mr.  Andrew  Cockbiim,  or  one  or  more  of  them,  on  the 
"  ground  of  want  of  ballast,  and  that  in  respect  thereof  those  parties,  or  one  or  more  of  them, 
"  were  in  default." 

The  practical  effect  of  that  minute  was  to  restrict  the  discussion  on  the  re-hearing  con- 
siderably ;  because  the  only  fault  urged  against  any  of  the  parties  named  was  that  the  "  Cre- 
mona "  was  allowed  to  sail  from  Leith  without  water  ballast.  The  rest  of  the  decision  and 
answers  of  the  Court  of  First  Inquiry  were  not  impugned  by  the  Board  of  Trade. 

The  argument  addressed  to  the  Court  was  thus  narrowed  to  one  question.  In  the  view 
which  the  Court  took  of  the  evidence  it  was  not  necessary  to  make  intimation  to  any  other 
parties,  because  the  Court  held  that  in  the  circumstances  no  blame  rested  on  Cmrie,  Ritchie, 

-  or  Cockbum,in  respect  of  the  "  Cremona  "  sailing  from  Leith  for  Methil  on  the  20th  of  Februray 
without  water  ballast. 

The  voyage  from  Leith  to  Methil  is  only  13  miles.     It  is  proved  by  the  evidence  that  it 

-was  a  common  thing  for  the-"  Cremona  "  and  vessels  of  the  same  build,  under  ordinary 

•  conditions  and  in  fair  or  moderate  weather,  to  make  such  voyages  and  much  longer  voyages 
without  ballast,  and  that  this  could  be  done  with  safety.  On  the  morning  of  the  20th  February 
there  was  a  good  deal  of  wind,  accompanied  by  occasional  snow  showers  ;  but  at  4.20  p.m., 
when  the  "  Cremona  "  sailed  from  Leith,  the  weather  was  comparatively  fine,  and  there  was 
no  indication  of  stormy  weather  imtil  some  hours  later.     The  storm  telegram  was  not  received 

.at  Leith  until  7.54  p.m.     The  master  says  that  when  he  sailed  the  weather  was  moderate, 
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with  a  breeze  E.N.E.,  but  tliat  when  the  vessel  liirived  within  twt)  miles  of  Metliil  the  wind' 
shifted  suddenly  to  the  south-east,  and  the  weather  became  squally,  witli  snow.  The  only 
question  to  be  decided  is  whether  the  owner,  superintendent  or  master  was  to  blame  in  letting 
the  vessel  sail  from  Leith  without  water  ballast.  Looking  to  the  rough  weather  to  which 
the  vessel  was  subjected  when  she  was  approaching  Methil,  it  would  probably  have  been  better 
if  her  ballast  tank  had  been  filled,  and  tlie  want  of  ballast  may  have  contributed  to  tlie  casualty 
which  ensued.  But  on  the  evidence  the  opinion  of  the  Court  is  that  there  was  no  blame 
attributable  to  any  of  the  parties  named  for  letting  the  vessel  sail  from  Leitli  without  water 
ballast,  because  there  is  not  sufficient  evidence  to  satisfy  the  Court  that  those  in  charge  of  the 
vessel  had  reason  to  anticipate  that  she  would  be  subjected  to  exceptionally  rough  weatlier 
or  that  she  would  have  escaped  stranding  had  her  ballast  tank  been  filled. 

Tliat  being  so,  the  Court  does  not  consider  itself  called  upon,  or  in  a  position  to  express 
an  opinion  as  to  the  cause  of  the  casualty.  If  it  had  been  proposed  to  implicate  the  master 
on  any  other  ground  than  that  he  sailed  without  filling  the  ballast  tank,  it  would  have  been 
necessary  to  give  him  an  opportunity  of  appearing  and  defending  himself.  But  coimsel 
for  the  Board  of  Trade  disclaimed  any  such  intention.  They  did  not  maintain  that  the 
master  was  responsible  on  any  other  groimd,  and  did  not  examine  the  evidence  or  address 
any  argument  to  the  Court  for  the  purpose  of  showing  that  the  casualty  was  due  to  any  other 
oaiise.  The  discussion  proceeded  practically  on  the  footing  that  unless  it  were  held  that  one 
or  more  of  the  parties  sought  to  be  implicated  was  to  blame  for  the  vessel  going  to  sea  without 
water  ballast,  no  fault  was  attributable  to  any  one. 

For  those  reasons  the  decision  now  reported  is  confined  to  the  finding  that  the  owners- 
and  those  in  charge  were  not  in  fault  in  letting  the  vessel  go  to  sea  without  water  ballast. 

If  the  Court  had  been  asked  to  find  that  the  casualty  was  due  to  some  other  cause  than 
want  of  ballast  it  would  have  been  necessary,  if  competent,  to  order  the  master  to  be  made 
a  party  to  the  proceedings  in  the  re-hearing,  because  the  mquiry  might  result  in  finding  that 
the  stranding  of  the  vessel  was  due  to  other  causes.  As  however  the  Board  of  Trade's  argu- 
ment proceeds  on  the  assumption  that  the  sole  cause  of  the  casualty  was  want  of  ballast,. 
the  Court  has  decided  the  matter  submitted  on  that  assimiption.  At  the  same  time  the  Court 
desires  not  to  be  held  as  finding  in  terms  that  that  was  the  cause  of  the  casualty.  Before 
deciding  that  point,  the  Court  would  require  frther  argument  on  views  of  the  evidence 
which  were  not  raised  or  debated,  and  the  presence  of  parties  who  were  not  represented 
at  the  hearing. 

Annex  II. 

Questions  stated  by  the  Board  of  Trade  for  the  opinion  of  the  Coiu-t  at  the  re-hearing 
as  to  the  stranding  of  the  steamship  "Cremona,"  as  modified  by  the  minute  No.  20  of  process. 

1.  WTiether  when  the  "  Cremona  "  left  Leith  on  the  20th  February,  1892,  she  was  sufii- 
ointly  ballasted,  and  if  not,  whether  the  owners  were  justified  in  allowmg  her  to  go  to  sea 
in  the  state  she  was. 

2.  Whether  the  master  was  justified  in  taking  the  vessel  to  sea  ballasted  as  she  was  ? 

4.  What  was  the  cause  of  the  vessel  becoming  immanageable  about  6.30  p.m.  of  the  20th. 
February  ? 

7.  What  was  the  cause  of  the  casualty  ? 

9.  Wliether  the  master  and  officers  are,  or  any  of  them  is,  in  default,  and  if  the  Court 
finds  that  the  vessel  wus  insufficiently  ballasted,  whether  blame  attaches  to  Mi-.  James  Cuirie,, 
the  managing  owner,  and  to  Mr.  Joseph  Ritchie,  liis  superintendent,  botli  or  either  of  these- 
gentlemen  ? 

Answers  to  Questions. 

1,  2,  7,  9,  and  the  first  part  of  question  4:— Subject  to  the  explanation  given  in  the  Amiex 
No.  I.,  the  Court  answers  these  questions  by  saying  that  no  blame  attaches  to  the  managing 
owner  of  the  "  Cremona,"  the  superintendent,  Mr.  Ritchie,  or  the  master  of  the  "  Cremona," 
for  sending  or  taking  the  vessel  to  sea  without  filling  the  water  ballast  tank,  and  that  in 
the  circumstances,  and  looking  to  the  state  of  the  weather  at  the  time,  those  in  charge  of 
the  vessel  were  justified  in  sending  or  takuig  her  to  sea  in  her  then  condition.  For  the  reasons 
which  have  been  given  in  Annex  No.  I.,  the  Court  does  not  consider  it  necessary  to  find 
what  was  the  cause  of  the  "  Cremona  "  being  stranded  on  the  evening  of  the  20th  February,. 
or  to  express  any  opinion  upon  that  matter  beyond  this,  that  the  evidence  do^s  not  satisfy 
the  Court  that  the  vessel  was  immanageable. 

(Signed)        H.  J.  Moncreiff. 
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(No.  4501.) 

"VIOLANTE"  (S.S.) 

The  Merchant  Shipping  Acts,  1854  to  1887. 

•In  the  matter  of  a  formal  Investigation  held  at  Cardiff  on  the  22nd,  23rd,  24th,  and  25tli 
days  of  March,  1892,  before  Thomas  William  Lewis,  Esquire,  Stipendiary  Magistrate, 
assisted  by  Captain  Parish,  as  Nautical,  and  J.  H.  Hallett,  Esquire.  C.E.,  as  ;&igneer- 
ing  Assessor,  into  the  circumstances  attending  the  stranding  of  the  steamship 
"  Violante,"  of  Cardiff,  on  the  Rusk  Bank,  Coimty  of  Wexford,  on  the  20th  February, 
1892. 

Repokt  of  Coubt. 

j"  The  Court,  having  carefully  inquired  into  the  circumstances  attending  the  above-mentioned 
•shipping  casualty,  finds,  for  the  reasons  stated  in  the  annex  hereto,  that  while  stress  of 

weather  was  chiefly  the  cause  of  the  casualty,  the  same  was  partly  due  to  the  insuflScient 
^allowance  made  for  leeway,  and  to  the  omission,  on  making  the  Tuskar,  to  haul  right  off 
ffrom  the  land  and  get  a  good  offing  before  shaping  the  course  for  Holyhead. 

The  Court  finds  the  master  in  default,  and  admonishes  him  to  be  more  careful  in  future. 

Dated  this  25th  day  of  March,  1892. 

(Signed)        T.  W.  Lewis,  Judge. 

We  concur  in  the  above  report, 

(Signed)        Alfred  Parish,-!  . 

J.  H.  Hallett,  jAssessors. 

Annex  to  the  Report. 

This  case  was  heard  at  the  Town  Hall,  Cardiff,  on  the  22nd,  23rd,  and  24th  March,  1892, 
■when  Mr.  Howard  Smith  appeared  as  covmsel  for  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  Mr.  Arthiir  Ingledew 
.as  solicitor  for  the  master  and  owners  of  the  ship. 

The  "  Violante  "  is  an  iron  screw  steamship,  schooner -rigged,  built  at  Chepstow  by  Messrs. 

Edwai-d  Finch  &  Co.,  Limited,  in  the  year  1883,  of  863-01  gross,  and  554-78  tons  registered 

tonnage,  and  she  has  two  inverted  compound  siirface-condensing  engines  of  80  h. p. combined. 

.  She  is  owned  by  Messrs.  William  Alfred  Blindell,  of  Newcastle,  and  others,  that  gentleman 

.and  Mr.  John  Savile  Blindell,  of  Cardiff,  being  the  managing  owners. 

She  is  registered  at  the  Port  of  Cardiff,  and  her  official  number  is  86,496. 
The  plans  of  the  ship,  with  the  displacement  scale,  were  produced  by  Mr.  Rowe,  Managing 
(Director  of  Messrs.  Finch  &  Co.,  the  builders. 

It  appears  that  the  vessel's  length  is  199  ft.,  breadth  30  ft.,  and  depth  in  hold  15  ft  She 
js  fitted  with  water -ballast  tanks,  the  total  capacity  of  which  is  1535  tons.  The  forward 
tank  holds  394  tons,  midship  tank  44.7  tons,  and  after-tank  694  tons. 

She  has  a  pole  compass  on  the  upper  bridge,  but  the  vessel  was  navigated  and  courses 
set  and  steered  by  the  steering  compass,  the  errors  of  which  were  ascertained  by  observation 
from  time  to  time. 

The  compasses  were  last  adjusted  in  May,  1890,  but  the  deviation  cards  were  ignored 
by  the  master. 

Tlie  builder  informed  the  Court  that  the  ship  was  constructed  to  carry  1,100  tons  of  coal 
:at  a  draft  of  15  ft.,  and  that  he  considered  the  water-ballast  alone  was  sufficient,  both  in 
■  quantity  and  position,  for  the  safety  of  the  vessel  in  winter  voyages. 

The  "  Violante  "  left  Rotterdam  bound  for  Liverpool,  on  the  16th  February  last,  with 
.  a  crew  of  17  all  told,  and  one  passenger  (the  master's  wife),  under  the  command  of  Mr.  John 
Getleon  Gallichin,  who  holds  a  certificate  of  competency  as  master.    She  was  in  water- 
ballast  only,  and  had  74  tons  of  coal  in  her  bimkers  ;   her  daily  consumption  being  about 
7  tons.    Her  draught  of  water  was  11  ft.  4  in.  aft,  and  5  ft.  10  in.  forward,  being  therefore 

•  5  ft.  6  in.  by  the  stem. 

This  the  master  considered  to  be  good  trim  for  steering,  and  perfectly  safe. 

It  appeared  also  that  on  some  previous  voyages,  she  had,  when  in  water -ballast  alone, 
and  with  less  coal  in  her  bunkers  than  on  the  voyage  in  question,  encoimtered  bad  weather 
lin  safety.    A  very  decided  opinion  to  the  contrary  was,  however,  expressed  by  Mr.  R.  Taylor 

•  Gibson, Board  of  Trade  surveyor  at  Dublin, who  surveyed  the  vessel  upon  herarrival  atDublin 
after  the  casualty,  and  who  put  in  about  300  tons  of  additional  ballast,  bringing  her  down 
to  11  ft.  aft,  and  10  ft.  forward,  before  he  allowed  her  to  go  to  sea.  He  admitted,  however, 
that  it  was  the  trim  he  objected  to,  and  not  the  weight. 

The  vessel  on  leaving  Rotterdam  appears  to  have  been  well  foimd.  She  was  provided 
with  two  lifeboats  and  a  jolly-boat,  and  her  life-saving  appliances  had  been  passed  by  the 
Board  of  Trade. 

On  the  17th  February,  when  off  Dimgeness,  they  encountered  a  heavy  gale  from  wesi 
to  W.S.W.,  when  the  engines  raced  heavily,  and  they  had  difficulty  in  the  hard  gusts  in 
'keeping  her  head  up  to  the  wind. 
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On  the  18th  they  made  St.  Katheriiie's  Point,  and  on  the  19th  they  met  witli  a  hard  gale- 
from  the  soutliward  and  eastward. 

When  off  Falmouth  the  circulating  pump  refused  to  act,  and  the  ballast  doiikf^y  was 
put  on,  the  first  engineer  sending  word  to  the  master  to  be  prepared  in  case  of  accident. 
At  2  a.m.  of  the  19th  tlie  Lizard  bore  N.E.  The  Longships  was  aljeam  at  11  a.ni.  of  the 
19th.     It  was  then  blowing  a  hard  S.E.  gale,  and  the  engines  were  racing  very  much. 

A  couj-se  was  then  set  N.N.E.  by  compass,  equal  to  N.E.  by  N.  magnetic,  upon  which 
course  the  master  expected  to  make  the  Smalls  ahead,  as  he  allowed  one  point  for  leeway 
In  such  a  hea\y  gale  and  high  sea  nearly  abeam,  and  the  vessel  being  so  light,  such  allow- 
ance for  leeway  was  obviously  insufficient,  and  at  noon  on  the  20th  Februai-y,  the  "  l\iskar  " 
was  sighted,  nothing  having  been  seen  of  the  Smalls.  The  taffrail  log  had  been  reset  off 
the  Jjongships,  but  it  does  not  appear  that  any  notice  had  been  taken  of  it. 

Tlie  same  coiu"se  was  continued  from  the  Longships  to  the  Tuskar.  The  com^e  was  then 
altered  to  N.  53°  E.  by  compass,  equal  to  N.  63°  magnetic,  for  Holyhead.  In  setting  this 
course  no  allowance  was  made  for  leeway  or  for  the  tide,  which  was  then  about  \  Hood, 
and  was  setting  the  ship  rapidly  towards  the  Banks. 

According  to  the  master,  from  that  time  until  the  ship  struck,  the  hehn  was  hard-a-port, 
and  the  ship's  head  could  not  be  kept  up  to  her  course.  This,  however,  is  contiadicted 
by  the  evidence  of  the  first  mate,  who  was  in  charge  from  noon  till  4  p.m.,  and  who  states 
that  the  gale  and  sea  had  then  moderated  and  she  kept  in  her  course,  going  about  foiu*  or 
five  knots  tlirough  the  water.  He  also  states  that  in  coming  on  deck  a))out  (J.30  he  found 
the  ship  h  a  point  to  leeward  of  her  course,  and,  finding  that  the  helm  was  then  hard  down, 
set  the  main  trysail  ''  goose -winged."  At  that  time  the  wind  had  increased  to  hurricane 
force,  and  a  teirific  sea  on.  At  about  7.30  a  red  light  (the  Lucifer)  was  sighted  through  the 
snow  squalls,  bearing  S.  by  W.,  and  four  or  five  miles  distant.  All  hands  were  called  up 
to  set  the  trysail.  Shortly  afterwards  the  vessel  struck  on  the  inner  edge  of  the  Blackwater 
Bank  and  broke  Uie  rudder  and  stem  post.  She  then  drifted  mimanageable  until  Jilx)ut 
8.40,  when  she  stranded  about  one  mile  to  the  northward  of  the  coastguard  station,  inside 
the  Rusk  Bank. 

Flare-ups  were  shown,  and  the  rocket  apparatus  threw  lines  over,  but  those  on  board, 
could  not  get  them.    All  hands  then  went  below  for  the  night. 

The  next  morning  the  lines  were  again  thrown,  and  they  got  them  and  effected  communi- 
cation, when  all  except  the  boatswain,  steward,  captain,  and  mate,  went  ashore. 

It  was  stated  by  the  master  that  several  vessels — sail  and  steam — were  lost  that  night 
within  a  distance  of  five  miles  from  the  place  where  the  ''  Violante  "  stranded. 

In  the  evening  of  the  21st  the  captain  and  the  others  who  had  remained  on  board  landed. 

The  ballast  tanks  were  afterwards  pumped  out,  and  the  vessel  was  eventually  towed 
off  by  two  tugs  on  the  29th  February  and  towed  to  Dublin,  where  additional  ballast  was 
put  into  her,  and  she  proceeded  to  Liverpool  in  tow,  where  it  was  foxmd  that  her  rudder 
and  i-udder-post  were  gone. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  evidence  Mr.  Smith  submitted  the  following  questions  for  the 
opinion  of  the  Court,  and  he  stated  that,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  the  master's 
certificate  should  be  dealt  with  : — 

1.  Whether,  when  the  "Violante"  left  Rotterdam,  she  was  properly  and  sufficiently 
ballasted  ? 

2.  Whether,  on  the  19th  February,  it  was  necessary  to  put  into  Falmouth,  or  some  other 
port ;  and,  if  so,  was  the  master  justified  in  neglecting  to  do  so  ? 

3.  Did  the  vessel  become  mimanageable  on  the  afternoon  of  the  20th  February,  and, 
if  so,  what  was  the  cause  thereof  ? 

4.  Was  every  possible  effort  made  to  prevent  the  vessel  going  ashore  ? 

5.  Was  the  vessel  navigated  with  proper  and  seamanlike  care  ? 

6.  Wliat  was  the  cause  of  the  stranding  of  the  vessel  ? 

7.  W'as  the  master  under  the  influence  of  drink  ? 

8.  Were  proper  and  sufficient  instructions  given  to  the  master  by  the  owner  as  to  ballasting 
the  vessel,  and  is  he  in  any  way  responsible  for  the  condition  in  which  the  vessel  left 
Rotterdam  ? 

9.  Whether  the  master,  mate,  or  engineers  are,  or  either  of  them  is,  in  default,  and  whether 
blame  attaches  to  the  owners  ? 

The  following  are  the  answers  given  to  the  above  questions  : — 

1.  The  evidence  adduced  before  the  Court  tended  to  show  that  the  "  Violante  "  was 
properly  and  sufficiently  ballasted,  both  in  respect  to  weight  and  distribution. 

She  had  on  previous  voyages,  when  similarly  ballasted,  safely  and  without  difficulty 
encountered  bad  weather. 


I 
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Nevertlieless,  the  Court  entertains  the  opinion  that  with  more  ballast  she  would  have- 
been  more  manageable  in  exceptionally  heavy  seas  and  gales. 

2.  No  necessity  existed  for  putting  into  Falmouth  or  any  other  port  on  the  19th  February. 

■  3.  The  vessel,  owing  to  loss  of,  or  damage  to,  her  rudder,  became  unmanageable  on  the 
evening  of  the  20th  February,  after  strikmg  on  the  Blackwater  Bank,  on  the  S.E.  coast  of 
li'eland. 

4.  The  vessel,  having  become  unmanageable,  was  drifting  upon  a  lee  shore,  but — as  the 
Blackwater  Bank  afforded  some  protection  from  the  sea — if  her  anchors  had  been  "  let  go," 
and  cables  veered  to  the  clinch,  keeping  her  engines  going  ahead,  the  ultimate  stranding 
might  possibly  have  been  averted.  Other  than  this,  all  possible  efforts  were  made  by  the 
master  to  prevent  tJhe  stranding  when  imminent. 

5  and  6.  The  primary  cause  (that  is,  first  in  order  of  time)  of  the  stranding  was  the  in- 
sufficient allowance  made  by  the  master  in  setting  his  course  from  off  the  "  Longships  " 
for  the  large  amount  of  leeway  the  vessel,  bemg  so  light,  would  necessarily  make  in  such, 
a  sea  and  strong  gale  from  the  S.E. 

The  secondary  cause  of  the  stranding  was  the  omission  of  the  master — on  making  the 
Tuskar  instead  of  the  Smalls— to  haul  right  off  from  the  land,  and  get  a  good  offing  before- 
shaping  the  course  for  Holyhead. 

The  proximate  cause  of  the  stranding  was  stress  of  weather,  rendering  the  master,  when 
he  first  made  the  Lucifer  Light,  unable  to  steam  out  from  the  land. 

Having  regard  to  the  primary  and  secondary  causes  of  the  stranding,  the  Court  finds  that, 
the  vessel  was  not  navigated  with  proper  and  seamanlike  care. 

7.  The  evidence  conclusiyely  proved  that  the  master  was  not  at  any  time  under  the  in- 
fluence of  drink.  The  charge  of  drunkenness  rested  solely  on  allegations  made,  prior  to- 
the  enquiry,  by  the  second  engineer  and  a  fireman.  These  men  were  called  as  witnesses, 
and  their  own  evidence  disproved  their  previous  allegations. 

The  suggestion  of  drunkenness  was  not  only  devoid  of  real  foundation,  but  was  recklessly 
and  falsely  preferred,  and  cruelly  embarrassing  to  the  master  in  giving  his  evidence  befoi'e 
the  Court.  The  charge  having  been  preferred,  the  counsel  representing  the  Board  of  Trade- 
very  properly  tested  it  and  exposed  its  falsehood. 

8.  The  vessel  was  seaworthy  when  she  left  Rotterdam,  and  the  instructions  given  as  to- 
ballasting  by  the  owners  to  the  master  were,  accordmg  to  the  evidence,  sufficient  and  proper. 

9.  No  blame  attaches  to  either  the  owners,  mate,  or  engineers. 

For  the  reasons  above  stated  the  Court  finds  the  master  in  default,  but  does  not  deat 
with  his  certificate,  admonishing  him,  however,  to  exercise  in  future  greater  care  in  the- 
navigation  of  his  vessel. 

(Signed)       T.  W.  Lewis. 

Alfred  Parish. 
J.  H.  Hallett. 


(No  4535  ) 

"COUNTY  OF  SALOP"  (S.S.) 

The  Merchant  Shipping  Acts,  1854  to  1887. 


In  the  matter  of  a  formal  Investigation  held  at  St.  George's  Hall,  Liverpool  on  the  19th, 
20th,  and  2l8t  days  of  April,  and  the  15th,  16th,  and  17th  days  of  June,  1892,  before 
W.  J.  StewART,  Esq.,  assisted  hy  Capt.  Anderson,  Ca]it.  Davies,  and  J.  Phillips, 
Esq.,  C.E.,  into  the  circiunstances  att<^nding  the  stranding  of  ,the  British  steamship 
"  CotJNTy  OF  Saloi'  "  in  Widemouth  Bay  on  March  10th,  1892. 

Report  of  Court. 

},  I 
The  Court,  having  carefully  inquired  into  the  circiimstances  attrnding  the  above-men- 
tioned shipping  casualty,  finds,  for  the  reasons  stated  in  the  annex  hereto,  that  the  stranding 
and  subsequent  loss  of  the  said  vessel  were  due  to  the  failui-e  of  the  action  of  the  centrifugal 
pump,  and  to  the  conduct  of  the  master  in  neglecting  his  duty  at  a  critical  period  of  the 
voyage. 

The  Court  finds  the  master,  Mr.  David  Evans,  in  default,  and  suspends  his  certificat  e 
No.  87,495,  for  a  period  of  twelve  months  from  the  date  hereof.     The  Court  also  finds  the 
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managing  owner,  Mr.  William  Gracie,  to  blame,  and  orders  him  to  pay  tlie  strni  of  £200  (two 
liundreds  pounds)  to  the  solicitor  of  the  Board  of  Trade  towards  the  coats  of  this  investigation. 


Dated  this  17th  day  of  June.  1892 
M'e  conour  in  the  above  rejjort. 


'Signed)        W.  J.  Stewart,  Judge. 

(Signed)       AnsM.  Anderson,  \ 

Thomas  Davies.     -.Xssessors. 
John  Phillips,     J 


A.VNEX  to  the  Report. 

"Rie  "  (Jounty  of  Salop,"  official  number  87,968,  was  a  Britisli  screw  steamship  of  the  port 
•of  Liverpool.    She  was  built  of  iron  at  Barrow  in  1884  by  the  Barrow  Ship  Building  Company. 
Her  length  wa.s  285-1  ft.,  her  l)readth  36' 15  ft.,  and  her  depth  242  ft.    She  was  schooner- 
irigged,  and  titt^d  with  two  compound  inverted  direct-acting  surface-condensing  engines  of 
175  horse-|K)wer  combined.    Her  gross  tonnage  was  2,]64'25  tons,  and  her  registered  tonnage 
l,384ol  tons.    She  was  fitted  with  tanks  to  contain  about  350  tons  of  water  ballast.    She 
was  owned  by  the  CJounty  of  Salop  Steamship  Company,  Limited,  Mr.  William  Gracie,  of 
25,  Water  Street,  Liverpool,  being  designated  as  her  manager.    She  was  mortgaged  t«  the 
Bank  of  Liver|H»ol,  and  a  second  mortgage  on  her  was  held  by  Mr.  William  Gracie  and  Mr. 
Edwin  Arthur  Beazley,  both  mortgages  Ijeuig  granted  to  cover  current  account.    She  first 
•oame  under  the  management  of  Mr.  William  Gracie,  of  the  firm  of  Gracie,  Beazley,  and  Co., 
in  March,  1889.    She  made  two  voyages  to  the  East  during  the  year  1890,  but  on  her  second 
voyage  she  met  with  two  accidents,  one  in  the  Gulf  of  Suez  on  her  outward  passage,  and  the 
•other  at  Haaks,  off  Nieuwediep,  on  her  homeward  passage.     In  consequence  of  the  latter 
accident,  she  was  put  into  dry  dock  at  Bremerhaven  for  repairs,  where  she  was  duly  examined 
by  Lloyd's  surveyor.    During  the  two  voyages  above  mentioned  her  chief  engineer  was  Mr. 
Thomas  G.  IVrkins,  who  had  Ijeen  in  her  from  the  time  she  was  launched.    Mr.  Perkins  was 
■called  as  a  witness  in  this  inquir}'  on  behalf  of  the  owners,  and,  as  far  as  the  Couit  was  able 
to  gather,  he  does  not  appear  to  have  officially  reported  to  the  owners  that  he  had  exjieri- 
•enced  any  difficulty  in  the  working  of  the  centrifugal  pump  with  which  she  was  fitted.    He, 
however,  admitted  that  the  pump  had  required  considerable  attention  on  his  part  to  prevent 
its  Ijeing  stojjped  by  the  admission  of  air  when  the  vessel  rolled  to  any  extent,  and  that  he 
more  than  once  said  that  the  pump  was  a  nuisance.     It  did,  however,  appear  from  a  printed 
report,  furnished  to  the  shareholders  in  Febiiiary  1891,  by  ilessrs.  Gracie,  Beazley,  and  Co., 
that  their  attention  had  been  directed  to  a  certain  ext«nt  to  this  matt«r.     This  report  con- 
tained the  following  paragraph,  which,  in  the  light  of  subsequent  events,  is  worthy  of  notice  : 
— "  It  is  Ui  l)e  regretted  that,  as  in  the  case  of  tlie  '  County  of  York,'  the  injection-pipe  should 
iave  been  placed  in  such  a  position  as  to  make  it  necessary  for  the  stesuner  when  shifting 
porta  to  carry  ballast  (in  addition  to  her  water  l^allast)  sometimes  as  much  as  200  tons,  thereby 
■causing  imnecessary  delay  and  expense  (incalculable  during  the  steamer's  career),  which 
jnight  have  been  avoided  if  this  pipe  had  been  with  a  little  forethought  placed  lower  down. 
We  have  desired  the  consulting  engineers  to  go  into.thequestion  of  shifting  the  injection 
.arrangements,  and,  if  it  is  possible,  to  get  in  an  estimate  for  doing  so,  but  no  expense  w  ill  \)e 
incurred   without   consulting   your   committee."        .A.t   the   time   this  report  was  issued 
the  vessel  had  l^een  repaired  at  Bremerhaven  and  brought  round  to  Barrow,  where  she  was 
laid  up,  freights  being  low,  imtil  September,  1891.     As  mentioned  in  the  report,  the  questi'on 
•of  lowering  the  entrance  to  the  injection  pipe  was  referred  to  the  consulting  engineers,  Messrs. 
Flannery  and  Blakiston,  of  Liverpool.    Mr.  Blakiston  accordingly  examined  the  position 
of  the  inlet,  and  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  placed  as  low  as  it  could  be,  and  so  advised 
his  employers.     It  is  clear  from  the  paragi-aph  quoted  above  that  the  necessity  for  extra 
ballast  and  the  question  of  the  action  of  the  circulating  pimip  were  even  at  this  time  clearly 
associated  in  the  mind  of  the  manager,  Mr.  Gracie,  and  that  however  he  had  obtained  his 
information,  his  attention  was  directed  to  the  very  difficulty  which  suljsequently  revealed 
itself  in  a  more  acute  form.      Mr.  Blakiston,  however,  contented  himself  with  reporting  that 
the  inlet  could  not  be  lowered,  and  Mr.  Gracie  accepted  his  report,  and  took  no  further  steps 
at  that  time  to  overcome  the  inconvenience  to  which  he  had  alluded  in  his  report.    On  this 
■occasion,  as  subsecjuently,  neither  of  these  gentlemen,  in  the  opinion  of  the  C!omt,  seems  to 
have  appreciated  the  grave  danger  which  might  ensue  from  failure  of  action  on  the  part  of 
the  circulating  pump,  due  to  the  admission  of  air  during  the  excessive  rolling  of  the  ship. 

The  ■'  County  of  Salop"  sailed  in  Septemlxn-  1891,  from  Barrow  to  Brunswick,  Georgia, 
•in  ballast,  her  draught  on  leaving  Barrow  Ijeing  14  ft.  3  in.  forward  and  14  ft.  6  in.  aft,  or 
14  ft.  4^  in.  mean.  She  was  commanded  by  Mi\  David  Evans,  who  held  a  certificate  of  com- 
petency as  master,  numbered  87,495,  and  her  chief  enguieer  was  ili-.  G.  H.  Mills,  this  Ijeing 
the  first  voyage  for  both  officers  in  this  vessel. 

During  this  voyage,  on  Octoljer  19th,  23rd,  and  24th  (according  to  the  abstract  of  the 
•engineer's  log,  which  was  duly  forwarded  to  Messrs.  Flannery  and  Bhikiston,  and  handed 
by  thein  to  Mr.  Gracie),  owing  to  "  the  shij)  rolling  heavily  the  engines  were  frequently  slowed 
xind  8t.opptMl,  because  the  circulating  water  inlet  wsis  often  out  of  water."    According  to 
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the  smne  log,  on  October  19th,  there  was  a  beam  sea,  on  October  23rd  wind   was  variable 
with  a  head  sea,  and  on  October  24th  the  wind  and  sea  are  described  as  moderating. 

On  Novemlier  1st,  the  "  Comity  of  Salop  "  left  Binmswick  for  Liverpool  with  a  cargo  of 
cotton.  Her  draught  on  leaving  Norfolk,  where  she  called  on  November  6th,  was  16  ft.  9  in. 
forward  and  18  ft.  9  in.  aft,  or  17  ft.  9  in.  mean.  During  this  voyage  difficulty  was  again, 
experienced  with  the  centrifugal  pump.  lu  the  abstract  of  the  engmeer's  log,  furnished  to 
the  ownera  as  before,  it  is  stated  that  "  on  November  18th,  with  a  gale  abeam,  the  ship  rolled 
heavily,  the  centrifugal  pump  refused  ten  times  this  day."  On  November  19th, 
tlie  weather  moderating,  "  the  pump  refused  duty  twice,  the  engines  stoppped  from, 
one  to  five  minutes  each  time."  Upon  the  aiTi"al  of  the  vessel  at  Liverpool  on  November 
23rd,  the  master  reported  to  Mr.  Grade  that  the  centrifugal  pimap  had  worked  irregularly,, 
and  had  stopped  occasionally,  even  when  there  was  a  full  cargo,  whenever  the  vessel  rolled 
quickly.  In  consequence  of  these  reports.  Mi-.  Gracie  referred  the  matter  to  Messrs.  Flannery 
and  Blakiston,  giving  them  orders  to  do  whatever  was  necessary.  Mr.  Gracie  asserted  that  the- 
master  did  not  seem  to  attach  much  importance  to  the  irregular  action  of  the  pimip,  and- 
admitted  that  he  himself  did  not  take  much  notice  of  it,  behevhig,  so  he  said,  that  it  was- 
due  to  the  engineer  not  understanding  how  to  deal  with  the  pump  when  the  difficulty  arose.. 
It  is  Ije  noted,  however,  that  no  intimation  of  this  opinion  was  conveyed  to  the  chief  engineer, 
and  that  no  steps  were  taken  to  point  out  to  him  any  wa}'  m  which,  by  his  own  personal 
exertions,  the  difficulty  might  be  met. 

The  vessel  was  put  into  dry  dock  and  overhauled,  and,  m  accordance  with  their  instruc- 
tions, Messrs.  Flannery  and  Blakiston  should  have  considered  the  question  of  pi'oviding  ai 
remedy  for  the  failure  of  action  on  the  jjartof  the  pump.  Neither  partner,  however,  appears; 
to  have  personally  attended  to  the  matter,  which  was  left  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Thomas  Griifin,, 
their  assistant  superintendent  engineer.  Mr.  Griffin  overhauled  the  pump,  and  satisfied 
himself  that  the  machinery  was  bi  order,  and  there  in  all  probabiUty  his  attention  to  the  matter- 
would  have  ended,  had  it  not  been  that  the  chief  engineer  himself  suggested  the  substitution, 
of  an  air  valve  for  the  air  cock,  as  a  means  for  getting  rid  more  readily  of  any  air  that  might 
find  its  way  into  the  pump.  Tlie  suggestion  was  approved  by  Mr.  Griffin,  and  carried  out 
under  his  superintendence.  In  the  opinion  of  the  Court  this  alteration  was  of  the  very 
smallest  value,  and  was  practically  worthless  as  a  remedy  for  the  grave  defect  which  had 
been  revealed.  Tlius  again  in  December,  as  in  February,  1891,  neither  Mr.  Gracie  nor  Messrs. 
Flannery  and  Blakiston  appear  to  have  appreciated,  as  they  ought  to  have  done,  the  grave 
conae(iuences  which  might  result  from  the  irregular  action  of  the  pump,  or  to  have  made 
any  attempt  to  grapple  in  any  thorough  and  practical  manner  with  a  trouble  which,  in  the 
words  of  Mr.  Blakiston  himself,  in  his  deposition  of  March  28th,  1892,  "  amounted  to  a  tem- 
porary disablement,  recurring  at  every  excessive  roll." 

On  December  8th,  the  "  Coimty  of  Salop  "  left  Liverpool  for  New  Orleans,  with  500  tons 
to  600  tons  of  salt  and  700  tons  of  coal  on  board.  Her  draught  was  12  ft.  9  in.  forward  and 
16  ft.  3  in.  aft.,  or  14  ft.  6  in.  mean.  According  to  the  abstract  of  the  engineer's  log,  duly- 
furnished  to  the  owners,  on  December  10th,  with  a  gale  ahead,  the  "  centrifugal  refused  duty  ;. 
engines  stopped."  On  December  12th,  the  wind  variable,  a  similar  entry  occurs.  On 
December  13th,  "  the  engines  stopped  at  8.40  a.m.  imtil  5  p.m.,  the  pump  refusing  duty," 
the  wind  at  this  time  blowing  a  furious  gale.  On  December  14th,  the  flange  on  the  star- 
board boiler  main  stop  valve  was  found  to  be  cracked,  and  the  master  thought  it  advisable 
to  put  in  to  St.  Michael's  for  repairs.  From  that  port  on  December  19th,  he  wrote  a  letter 
to  Mr.  Gracie,  in  which  the  following  paragraph  occui-s  :  "  We  have  had  a  very  heavy 
weather  from  the  10th  to  the  14th,  and  the  pumps  again  giving  us  a  deal  of  trouble  ;  on  the 
13th  at  8  a.m.  they  refused  altogether,  and  there  we  was  till  5  p.m.  laying  in  the  trough  of 
the  sea,  but  from  there  they  have  done  very  well,  so  I  don't  imderstand  them  ;  we  have  been 
rolling  pretty  heavy  since,  but  they  never  stopped."  The  repairs  to  the  stop  valve  havmg- 
been  completed  at  St.  Michael's,  the  vessel  proceeded  to  New  Orleans  on  December  20th. 
In  the  abstract  of  the  engineer's  log,  furnished  to  the  owners  as  before,  the  following  entry- 
occurs  :  "  Jan.  5th,  1892,  3.45  a.m.  Commenced  to  roll  heavy.  Centrifugal  refused  duty. 
Ship  rolling  in  eight  seconds.  Nine  a.m.  Stopped  centrifugal,  and  opened  relief  valve  to 
let  the  air  out.  Started  pumps  and  the  main  engines.  The  above  being  repeated  every 
few  minutes  from  9  a.m.  until  9..30  p.m  ,  when  we  made  better  weather."  On  this  occasion 
there  seems  to  have  been  nothing  exceptional  in  the  weather. 

On  January  31st,  the  "  County  of  Salop  "  left  New  Orleans  for  Havre  with  a  cargo  of 
cotton,  calling  at  Norfolk  for  coals.  On  leaving  Norfolk  her  draught  was  19  ft.  5  in.  forwai-d 
and  20  ft.  5  in.  aft,  or  19  ft.  11  in.  mean.  On  this  voyage,  probably  owing  to  the  deeper 
draught  of  the  vessel,  the  pump  did  not  give  much  trouble,  and  the  engineer's  abstract 
describes  the  engines  as  working  well.  It  was  urged  upon  the  Court,  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Gi-acie, 
that  he  was  justified  in  infeiring  from  the  reports  of  this  voyage  from  New  Orleans  that  the 
chief  engineer  had  profited  by  his  experience,  and  that  the  favourable  reports  were  due  to 
this  fact ;  but  the  Court  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  proper  inference  to  be  drawn  was 
that  the  improvement  in  the  behaviour  of  the  pump  was  really  due  to  the  fact  that  the  vessel 
was  loaded  to  a  much  deeper  draught  than  on  previous  voyages.  Tlie  opinion  that  this  i> 
the  inference  which  ought  to  have  been  drawn  by  Mr.  Gracie  is  con-obornted  by  certain 
statements  made  by  the  master  in  the  letter  which  he  wiote  on  his  anival  at  Havre.     The 
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vessel  arrived  at  Ha\Te  on  Pebruary  28tli,  1892,  and  on  llarch  otli  the  master  wrote  a  letter 
to  Mr.  Gracie,  of  which  the  following  is  a  verlmtim  extract :— "  We  are  taking  in  62  tons 
"(French  weight)  of  coals  to-day.  That  will  be  enough  to  take  us  to  the  Bristol  Channel, 
but  if  we  are  going  any  further  we  must  get  anotlier  20  tons  after  receiving  your  orders. 
I  am  taking  40  tons  of  ballast  also  as  soon  as  there  is  room  for  it,  that  is  in  the  'tween  decks 
■of  No.  2  hatch.  I  find  that  the  immersion  of  the  ship  is  not  the  cause  of  the  pumps  to  stop 
but  the  quick  rolling  ;  on  tliis  passage,  \\ hen  she  was  taking  12  secoi^ds  for  each  roll,  tJiere  was 
no  stoppage,  but  ivs  we  were  burnijig  coal  from  above,  and  the  vessel  getting  stiffcr,  about 
9^  and  10  seconds  a  roll,  she  stopped  several  times,  and  we  were  drawing  19  ft.  airiviiig  here. 
If  we  were  to  take  100  tons  of  liallast  it  would  not  be  only  4  in.,  so  that  would  not  make 
much  difference  to  the  propella-  nor  the  pumps." 

The  vessel  was  ordered  by  Mr.  Gracie  to  proceed  from  HavTe  to  Swansea,  where  it  was 
■intended  to  lay  her  up,  but  notvvithstandmg  the  intimation  of  tlie  master  that  he  only  pro- 
posed to  take  40  tons  of  ballast,  and  the  knowledge  possessed  by  Mr.  Gracie  that,  as  appears 
in  the  report  above  quoted,  it  had  been  foimd  necessary  to  take  200  tons  ballast  m  moving 
the  ship  from  port  to  port,  and  that  even  witli  cargo  she  had  experienced  serious  difficulty 
owing  to  tlie  failure  of  the  pump,  no  instruction  or  advice  was  sent  to  the  master  as  to  the 
amount  of  extra  l)allast  he  should  take  in  at  Havre. 

At  6  p.m.  on  March  8th  the  "  County  of  Salop  "  left  Havre  for  Swansea,  with  a  crew  of 
28  hands  all  told,  the  master's  wife  and  child  being  also  on  board.  The  vessel  was  then 
•drawmg  only  9  ft.  3  in.,  forward  and  13  ft.  9  in.  aft,  or  11  ft.  6  in.  mean,  and  her  propeller 
blade:?  woro  18  in.  out  of  the  water.  The  weather  at  tliis  time  was  fine,  the  barometer, 
■which  had  been  steady  for  the  last  four  days,  standing  at  ;50"10.  Wien  the  vessel  was  half- 
way between  the  Casquets  and  the  Lizard,  the  wind  comnienced  to  blow  from  the  westward. 
About  4  p.m.  on  March  9th  the  Lizard  Light  was  abeam,  distant  about  2  miles.  At  this 
time  the  chief  officer  noticed  that  the  master  appeared  to  be  under  the  influence  of  drink, 
and  the  evidence  adduced  satisfied  the  CoiU't  that  this  was  the  case,  and  that  the  master 
fi'om  that  time  forward  was  not  in  a  fit  condition  to  discharge  his  duties  efficiently,  though 
he  was  not  in  such  a  state  as  to  justify  the  chief  officer  in  assiuiiing  the  entire  command. 
At  8.10  p.m.  the  Longships  Light  was  passed,  and  the  vessel's  course  altered  to  N.N.E. 
The  wind  at  that  time  was  blowing  a  gale  from  the  N.AV.,  and  the  chief  officer  stated  that  had 
he  been  in  command  he  would  not  have  deemed  it  prudent  to  have  rounded  the  Longships, 
and  would  have  put  back  to  Falmouth.  In  this  view,  having  regard  to  the  history  of  the 
vessel,  the  Coiu-t  entirely  concurred  ;  but,  in  the  words  of  the  chief  officer,  "  the  master's 
brain  was  clouded,  and  he  was  not  capable  of  judging  facts  as  they  ought  to  be,"  and  the 
master  does  not  apjjear  to  have  entertained  any  doubt  as  to  the  pioidence  of  proceeding 
•on  his  voyage.  About  8.15  p.m.  the  vessel  began  to  roll ;  the  pump  refused  duty  occasion- 
ally, the  engines  sto]iping  two  or  three  mumtes  at  a  time.  At  Havre  the  chief  engineer  had 
removed  the  relief  valve,  being  satisfied  by  experience  that  it  had  proved  of  no  use,  and  re- 
placed the  cock  as  before  and  connected  the  pipe  with  the  auxiliary  donkey.  By  this  means 
he  hoped  to  be  able  to  extract  any  air  which  might  be  sucked  into  the  centrifugal  punip, 
but  the  alteration  did  not  prove  effective.  Owing  to  the  stopping  of  the  engines  the  vessel's 
head  began  to  fall  off,  and  the  master,  finding  on  going  down  the  engine-room  that  the  pump 
was  refusing  work,  put  the  vessel  on  a  N.W.  course,  so  as  to  head  the  sea  and  prevent  her 
rolling.  Tlie  vessel  was  kept  head  to  sea  for  three  houre,  the  telegraph  standmg  at  full 
speed  ahead,  but,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  vessel  was  light,  the  enguies  were  disposed  to 
race,  and  the  engineer  could  not  keep  them  safely  at  more  than  three-(}uai'ters  speed,  the 
vessel  making  about  foui-  knots  an  hour.  At  11.30  p.m.  the  vessel's  head  suddenly  fell  off 
to  the  N.E.,  and  she  began  to  roll  heavily.  As  a  consequence  of  this  the  centrifugal  jiunip 
began  to  refuse  duty,  and  the  engines  to  work  fitfully,  and  from  that  time  imtil  the  vessel 
stranded  all  attempts  to  get  the  vessel  head  to  wind,  either  by  means  of  the  engines  or  by  the 
Assistance  of  the  sails,  proved  fruitless,  and  the  vessel  continued  to  drift  down  bodily  on  the 
'land.  At  8  a.m.  Trevose  Head  was  abeam,  distance  5  miles,  and  as  all  efforts  to  keep  the 
vessel  from  drifting  towards  the  land  had  failed,  the  chief  officer  at  3  p.m.,  upon  his  own 
responsibility,  ordered  the  starboard  anchor,  which  had  Ijeen  got  ready,  to  be  let  go.  This 
-was  done,  and  the  vessel  was  brought  up  to  an  anchor  with  120  fathoms  of  chain.  The  chief 
officer  then  ordered  the  port  anchor  to  be  let  go,  but  this  anchor  was  not  read\-  and  before 
it  could  be  let  go,  at  about  3.30  p.m.,  the  vessel  gave  a  sudden  sheer,  the  sUirboard  anchor 
chain  parted,  and  in  ten  minutes  the  vessel  drove  ashore  in  Widemouth  Bay.  During  this 
-day  the  master  was  very  much  the  worse  for  drink,  consequently  much  of  the  responsibility 
for  the  manceuvres  adopted  devolved  upon  the  chief  officer,  whose  conduct  imder  the  trying 
circumstances  the  Court  considered  very  praiseworthy.  All  on  board  the  vessel  were 
safely  taken  off  by  the  rocket  apparatus,  but  the  vessel  became  a  total  wTeck.  She  was 
insvu'ed  for  £17,000,  her  market  value  at  the  time  of  her  loss  being,  according  to  Mr.  Gracie, 
About  £13,000. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  evidence,  Mr.  Paxton,fof  tlie  Board  of  Trade,  submitted  the  follow- 
ing questions  for  the  opinion  of  the  Court: — 

1.  Did  the  centrifugal  pump  fail  to  act  properly  durmg  the  voyage  from  Barrow  to  Bruns- 
ivict,  Georfria,  in  ballast  ? 
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2.  If  SO,  were  proper  measures  taken  to  remedy  its  defects  when  the  vessel  was  over- 
hauled in  December  last  ? 

3.  When  the  vessel  left  Havre,  was  she  siiificiently  ballasted  to  provide  against  racing  of 
the  engines  and  irregular  working  of  the  centi'ifugal  pump  in  case  of  bad  weather  ? 

4.  Having  regard  to  the  state  of  the  weather,  was  it  prudent  to  take  the  vessel  roimd  the 
Longships  ? 

5.  What  was  the  cause  of  the  engines  stopping  about  8.15  p.m.  on  the  9th  March  ? 

6.  Did  the  engineers  take  proper  measures  to  keep  up  full  speed  on  the  engines  ? 

7.  What  was  the  cause  of  the  vessel  drifting  towards  the  land,  and  were  proper  measiu-es 
taken  to  keep  her  off  ? 

8.  Was  it  necessary  to  let  go  the  starboard  anchor,  and,  if  so,  ought  the  port  anchor  to 
have  been  let  go  also  ? 

9.  What  was  the  cause  of  the  starboard  cable  parting  ? 

10.  Was  the  master  under  the  influence  of  drink  on  the  voyage  from  Ha\Te,  and,  if  so» 
did  the  fact  of  his  being  so  contribute  to  the  ca.sualty  ? 

11.  What  was  the  cause  of  the  casualty  ? 

12.  Was  the  master  in  default,  and  does  any  blame  attach  to  the  manager  in  regard  to 
any  of  the  above  matters  ? 

The  Board  of  Trade  state  that,  in  their  opinion,  the  certificate  of  the  master  should  be 
dealt  with. 

Evidence  having  been  called  on  behalf  of  the  manager,  and  Mr.  Bateson  on  behalf  of  Mr. 
Gracie,  and  Mr.  Miller,  on  behalf  of  the  master,  having  addressed  the  Court,  and  Mr.  Paxton 
having  replied  for  the  Board  of  Trade,  the  Court  gave  judgment  as  above,  and  returned  the 
following  answers  to  the  questions  of  the  Board  of  Trade  : — 

1.  The  centrifugal  pump  failed  to  act  properly  during  the  voyage  from  Barrow  to  Bruns- 
"wiok,  Georgia. 

2.  Proper  means  were  not  taken  to  remedy  the  defects  when  the  vessel  was  overhauled 
in  December,  1891. 

3.  When  the  vessel  left  HavTe,  she  was  not  sufficiently  ballasted  to  provide  against  racing 
of  the  engines,  or  irregular  working  of  the  centrifugal  pumps  in  case  of  bad  weather. 

4.  Having  regard  to  the  state  of  the  weather,  it  was  not  prudent  to  take  the  ship,  in  her 
then  condition,  round  the  Longships. 

5.  The  cause  of  tue  engines  stopping  about  8.15  p.m.,  on  the  9th  March,  was  the  failure 
of  the  centrifugal  pxunp  to  act,  owing  to  the  rolling  of  the  vessel. 

6.  The  engineers  took  proper  measures  to  keep  up  the  speed  of  the  engines. 

7.  The  cause  of  the  vessel  drifting  towards  the  land  was  the  stoppage  of  the  engines,  brought 
about  by  the  centrifugal  pump  failing  to  act.  The  Court  is  of  opinion  that  all  was  not  done 
that  could  have  been  done  to  keep  the  vessel  off  the  land,  but  considering  the  condition  of 
the  master,  and  the  difficult  position  in  which  the  mate  was  placed  thereby,  the  Co\irt  is  of 
opinion  that  the  latter  did  his  best  under  the  circumstances. 

8.  The  Court  is  of  opinion  that  the  mate  acted  rightly  in  letting  go  the  starboard  anchor, 
and  in  ordering  the  port  anchor  to  be  let  go,  but  thinks  that  the  latter  order  should  have 
been  given  earlier.  ■  ^  iJ 

9.  The  starboard  cable  parted  owing  to  the  severe  strain  put  upon  it  by  wind  and  sea. 

10.  The  master  was  imder  the  influence  of  drink  on  the  voyage  from  Havre,  and  the  fact 
of  his  being  so  did  contribute  to  the  casualty. 

11.  The  casualty  was  caused  by  the  centrifugal  pump  failing  to  act. 

12.  The  master,  for  the  reasons  above  stated,  was  gravely  in  default,  and  the  Court  suspends 
his  certificate  for  twelve  months. 

Considering  the  previous  history  of  the  vessel,  wnich  was  well  known  to  Mr.  William  Gracie, 
the  managing  owner,  the  Court  is  of  opinion  that  he  is  greatly  to  blame  for  not  having  seen 
that  effectual  measures  were  taken  to  remedy  the  grave  defects  in  the  centrifugal  pumping 
aiTangementa,  and  for  not  having  given  specific  instructions  as  to  the  quantity  of  ballast  to 
be  taken  on  board  at  Havre  in  view  of  the  reports  as  to  the  behavioiir  of  the  vessel  subsequent 
to  the  overhauling  in  December,  1891. 

The  Coiirt  orders  Mr.  William  Gracie  to  pay  the  sum  of  £200  towards  the  costs  of  this 
Investigation. 

(0.3.)  K  K 
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The  Court  cannot  conclude  without  expressing  its  opinion  of  the  inadequacy  of  the  measures 
taken  by  Messrs.  Flanneiy  and  Blakiston,  to  grapple  with  the  defects  brought  under  their 
notice,  and  of  their  failure  to  appreciate  the  serious  danger  involved  in  the  continuance  of 
such  defective  conditions. 

On  the  application  of  the  master,' the  Court  recommended  the  Board  of  Ti-ade  to  grant 
him  a  certificate  as  chief  mate  during  the  period  of  suspension  of  his  certificate  as  master. 

(Signed)    W.  J.  Stewart,  Judge. 

We  concur  in  the  above  report. 

(Signed)    Absm.  Anderson,] 


Liverpool,  17th  June,  18d2< 


Thomas  Davies,    ^Assessors. 
John  Phillips,     J 


No.  4648.) 

"  SIR  FRANCIS  DK4KE '■  (S.S.). 

The  Merchant  Shipping  Acta,  1854  to  1887. 

In  the  matter  of  a  formal  investigation  held  at  the  Guildhall,  Pl}Tiiouth,  on  ine  31st  January 
and  the  Ist  February,  1893,  before  Joseph  Arthur  Bellamy  and  Edred  Marshall, 
Esquires,  Justices  of  the  Peace,  assisted  by  Captains  A.  Anderson  and  E.  Brooks, 
into  the  circumstances  attending  the  stranding  of  the  British  steamship  "  Sir  Francis 
Drake,"  of  Plymouth,  near  Cape  St.  Eha,  Cervi  Channel,  Greece,  on  or  about  the  27th 
day  of  November,  1892. 

Report  op  Court. 

The  Court,  having  carefully  inquired  into  the  circumstances  attending  the  above-men- 
tioned shipping  casualty,  finds,  for  the  reasons  stated  in  the  amiex  hereto,  that  the  stranding 
was  caused  by  the  careless  and  negligent  navigation  of  the  master.  The  Court  finds  the 
master,  Thomas  S.  Lesley,  alone  in  default,  and  suspends  his  certificate.  No.  021,875,  for 
12  calendar  months  from  the  date  hereof. 


Dated  this  1st  day  of  February,  1893. 
We  concur  in  the  above  report. 


(Signed)         J.  A.  Bellamy,      )  Justices  of 
Edred  Marshall,  /    the  Peace. 


(Signed)        Absm.  Anderson,    |  Assessors. 
Edward  Brooks.  J 


Annex  to  the  Report. 

This  mquiry  was  held  at  the  Western  Law  Courts,  Plymouth,  when  Mr.  T.  Wolferstan 
appeared  for  the  Board  of  Trade,  Mr.  John  Shelly  for  the  ownei-s  and  the  chief  mate,  and 
Mr.  J.  P.  Doljell  for  the  chief  engineer.    The  master  was  not  represented. 

The  "  Sir  Francis  Drake,"  official  number  95,127,  was  a  screw  steamship  built  of  steel  by 
the  Grangemouth  Dockyard  Company,  Grangemouth,  in  the  year  1888.  Her  dimensions 
as  i^er  register  were  : — Length,  259-1  ft. ;  breadth,  36' 45  ft. ;  and  depth,  of  hold,  1670  ft. 
She  was  fitted  with  three  triple  compound  engines  of  1,040  indicated  and  130  nominal  h.p. 
Her  gross  tonnage  was  1,740'79  tons,  and  after  deducting  621'35  for  engine  room  and  crew 
space,  her  registered  tonnage  was  1,119' 44  tons.  At  the  time  of  the  casualty  which  forms 
the  subject  of  this  investigation,  she  was  the  property  of  the  "  Sii-  Francis  Drake  Steamship 
Company,  Limited,"  Mr.  Richard  Barrett  Triplett,  of  9,  Parade,  Plymouth,  being  the  manager 

She  had  three  boats,  and  appears  to  have  Ijeen  in  good  order  and  well  found. 

In  November  last  the  "  Sir  Francis  Drake  "  discharged  her  cargo  at  Marseilles,  and  on 
the  22nd  of  that  month  left  Marseilles  for  Constantinople  at  6  a.m.  in  water  ballast.  Her 
draught  of  water  at  the  time  of  leaving  was  8  ft.  7  in.  fonvard  and  10  ft.  1  in.  aft.  She  had 
a  crew  of  twenty-two  hands  all  told,  and  was  under  the  command  of  Mr.  Thomas  S.  Lesley, 
who  held  a  cefrtificate  of  competency,  number  021,875.  All  appears  to  have  gone  well,  and  at 
10  p.m.  of  the  26th  November  the  wind  freshened  from  the  eastward,  whereupon  orders  were 
given  to  run  the  fore  tank  up,  which  was  done,  and  the  vessel  was  then  properly-  and  sufiiciently 
ballasted.  At  midnight  of  the  26th  the  weather  is  described  as  being  squally  from  the  eastward 
with  heavy  showers  of  rain.  Cape  Spathi  Light  on  the  north  point  of  Cerigo  Island,  Greece, 
being  in  sight.  Shortly  after  midnight  the  chief  mate  relieved  the  second  mate,  but  the  master, 
who  had  been  in  charge  of  the  navigation  during  the  second  mate's  watch,  still  remained  in 
«harge,  and,  in  fact,  did  so  to  the  time  of  the  casualty. 

The  master  stated  that  in  entering  the  Cervi  ("hannel  the  wind  freshened,  and  varied  from 
E  to  E.S.E.,  resulting  in  the  vessel  making  from  six  to  seven  knots  per  hour  only.  That 
at  midnight  Spathi  Light  was  abeam,  bearing  S.  by  W.,  at  an  estimated  distance  of  1|  miles. 
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whereupon  the  course  was  altered  to  E.  h  S.,  upon  which  there  was  about  3°  easterly  deviation, 
giving  a  magnetic  course  E.  f  S.  This  course,  accordmg  to  the  master,  was  continued  until 
1.40  a.m.  of  the  27th,  when  it  was  altered  to  E.S.E.,  the  weather  then  being  thick  with  rain 
and  the  wind  increasmg  m  violence  to  such  an  extent  that  the  vessel  was  makmg  only  four 
knots  per  hour.  It  is  to  be  noticed  that,  with  regard  to  the  time  and  the  distance  the  vessel 
was  off  Spathi  Light,  there  is  a  conflict  of  evidence  between  the  master  and  chief  mate,  but 
while  the  master  and  mate  corroborate  each  other  as  to  the  courses  steered  from  Cape  Spathi; 
there  is  a  conflict  of  evidence  between  them  and  the  men  at  the  wheel  on  the  point. 

Dealing  with  the  distance  and  time  the  vessel  was  off  Cape  Spathi  Light,  the  chief  mate 
stated  that  it  was  0..50  a.m.  of  the  27th  when  Cape  Spathi  Light  was  abeam  bearing  S.  |  W. , 
that  he  took  a  four-point  bearing  of  that  light  and  found  it  to  be  2i  miles  off,  but,  singular 
to  say,  he  admitted  that  he  did  not  inform  the  master  that  he  had  taken  the  bearing,  nor  is 
the  fact  of  his  having  done  so  recorded  in  the  log.  The  mate  entered  in  the  log  the 
distance  the  vessel  was  oft'  Cape  Spathi  Light,  when  she  was  abeam  of  it,  as  2^  miles,  but,  at 
the  master's  request,  altered  the  figure  to  1^,  and  in  this  state  the  log  was  delivered  up. 
Subsequently,  how  ever,  the  master  amended  the  fig\u-e  to  2h,  as  it  now  appears. 

The  Court  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  mate's  evidence  cannot  be  relied  upon 
as  to  the  four -point  bearing  having  been  taken,  and  that  the  1^  miles  is  the  more  correct 
distance. 

The  2J  miles,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Coiu-t,  was  an  afterthought  on  the  part  of  the  master 
and  mate  in  order,  in  some  measure,  to  justify  the  stranding  on  the  opposite  shore. 

With  regard  to  the  time,  the  master's  evidence  stands  alone  as  to  having  Cape  Spathi 
Light  abeam  at  midnight ;  but  the  time  given  by  the  mate  is  corroborated  by  the  other 
witnesses,  and  also  from  the  fact  that  had  Cape  Spathi  Light  been  abeam  at  midnight,  the 
vessel  could  not  have  stranded  at  the  place  she  did  at  the  time  it  was  proved  she  so 
stranded. 

With  regard  to  the  courses  from  midnight,  the  the  master  stated  that  at  midnight 
compass  course  was  E.  i  S. ;  that  this  course  was  kept  until  1.40  a.m.  of  the  27th,  when  it 
was  altered  to  E.S.E.,  the  chief  mate  in  the  main  corroborating  this  ;  whereas,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  man  who  was  at  the  wheel  from  10  p.m.  to  midnight  stated  that  he  gave  the 
course  E.  ^  \.  to  the  man  who  relieved  him,  and  this  the  relieving  man  corroborated,  and 
further  stated  that  at  0.20  a.m.  of  the  27th  the  master  ordered  him  to  steer  E.  -^  N.,  that 
he  kept  this  course  for  alwut  a  quarter  of  an  ho\ir,  when  it  was  altered  to  E.  f  N.,  and  at 
about  1  a.m.  to  E.  by  N.,  that  some  time  after  this  to  E.,  and  finally  to  E.S.E. 

The  conflict  here  is  serious.  The  master,  when  asked  to  explain  it,  maintained  that  the 
courses  he  had  stated  were  correct ;  but  the  mate,  when  asked  to  do  so,"  stated  that  he  was 
absent  from  the  bridge  for  forty  minutes  attending  to  the  masthead  light^and  that,  during 
the  time  he  was  doing  this,  he  was  unable  to  say  what  course  or  courses  had  been  steered. 
Happily,  the  Court  has  had  little  difficulty  in  determining  on  which  side  the  truth  lies,  for, 
on  reference  to  the  chart,  we  find  that  at  1 J  miles  from  Cape  Spathi,  the  courses  as  given  by 
the  man  at  the  wheel  would  take  the  vessel  to  the  very  place  where  she  subsequently 
stranded,  whereas  those  given  by  the  master  would  have  taken  the  vessel  well  clear  of  land. 
At  about  1.40  a.m.  of  the  27th  all  the  witnesses  agree  that  the  course  was  altered  to  E.S.E. 
The  mate,  it  appears,  went  to  the  master  and  asked  him  "  whether  they  were  anyAvhere  near 
the  land,"  to  which  he  replied  "  that  he  was  ])lenty  fai'  enough  off'"  ;  but  directly  he  made 
this  remark  he  ordered  the  helm  to  be  ported  and  the  course  E.S.E.  Tliey  had  not  been  in  this 
course  long — according  to  the  master  some  ten  minutes,  and  by  the  others  a  few  minutes — 
when  the  vessel  struck  the  rocks  close  to  the  land  near  Cape  St.  Elia,  Cervi  Channel,  with  the 
engines  going  at  full  speed.  The  engines  were  stopped,  and,  after  consulting  with  the  engineer, 
the  master  deemed  it  advisable  to  let  things  remain  until  daylight.  After  the  vessel  struck 
the  rocks  Cape  Spathi  Light  was  still  in  sight,  and  had  been  so  from  the  time  it  was  passed, 
but  no  bearing  of  it  was  ever  taken.  Had  such  been  done,  it  would  have  showii  the  dangerous 
position  the  vessel  was  in,  The  neglect  to  do  this  was  in  the  opinion  of  the  Court  a  very  grave 
omission.  There  is  no  doubt  the  night  was  very  dark,  and  this  might  be  some  excuse  for 
their  not  seeing  the  land.  The  sea,  however,  was  smooth,  so  that  there  were  no  breakers 
to  indicate  the  danger  laefore  they  were  on  it.  Steam  was  ordered  for  8  a.m.,  and  at  8.30  a.m. 
the  engines  were  put  full  speed  astern,  the  fore  tank  was  pumped  out,  and  later  on  all  the  other 
tanks  were  emptied  and  kedges  run  out  aft.  Every  effort  appears  to  have  been  made  to 
get  the  vessel  off,  but  finding  the  means  at  their  disposal  insufficient,  the  master  went  on 
shore  and  telegraphed  for  assistance.  In  due  course  assistance  came.  The  master  and 
crew  in  the  mean  time  were  employed  salving  the  ship's  materials.  The  master  and  crew 
remained  by  the  vessel  for  about  a  month,  doing  all  that  could  be  done  in  order  to  float  her, 
but  finding  they  could  not  do  so,  the  master  abandoned  her  to  the  Salvage  Association,  and 
he,  withjiis  crew,  went  on  to  Pir*us.  They  were  then  taken  on  to  Malta,  and  ultimately 
brought  on  to  this  country.  The  vessel,  it  appears,  has  since  become  a  total  loss,  no  lives 
l)eing  lost. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  evidence  the  following  questions  were  submitted  for  tJie  opinion 
of  the  Court  :— 

1.  AMiat  numljer  of  compasses  had  the  vessel  on  board,  where  were  they  placed,  and  were 
thev  in  good  order  and  sufficient  for  the  safe  navigation  of  the  ship  ? 
(0.3.)  K  K  2 
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2.  When  and  by  whom  were  they  made,  and  when  and  by  whom  were  they  last  adjusted  ? 

3.  Did  the  master  ascertain  the  deviation  of  his  compasses  by  observation  from  time  to  time? 
Were  the  errors  of  the  compasses  correctly  ascertabed  and  the  proper  correction  to  the  courses 
applied  7 

4.  Whether  the  vessel  was  properly  and  sufficiently  ballasted  ?  !' 

5.  Whether  proper  measures  were  taken  to  ascertain  and  verify  the  position  of  the  veeuel 
^*.  12.50  a.m.  on  the  27th  November,  and  from  time  to  time  thereafter  ? 

6.  Whether  after  passing  Cape  Spathi  safe  and  proper  courses  were  set  and  steered,  and 
wnether  due  and  proper  allowance  was  made  for  tide  and  currents  ? 

7.  Whether  a  good  and  proper  look-out  was  kejjt  ? 

8    Whether  the  vessel  was  navigated  with  proper  and  seamanlike  care  ? 

9.  What  was  the  cause  of  the  stranding  ? 

10.  Whether  the  master  and  officers  are,  or  either  of  them  is,  in  default  ? 

Mr.  J.  Shelly  and  Mr  J.  P.  Dobell  having  been  heard  for  their  respective  clients,  and 
Mr.  Wolfei-ston  in  reply,  the  Court  gave  judgment  as  follows  : — 

1.  The  vessel  had  three  compasses — a  standard  on  the  upper  bridge  in  front  of  the  wheel, 
another  in  the  wheel-house  imder  the  bridge,  which  at  the  time  of  the  casualty  was  not  in 
position,  being  damped,  and  the  third  aft.  The  standard  compass  and  the  one  aft  were  in 
good  order,  but  the  one  in  the  wheel-house  was  not.  The  two  compasses  were,  in  the  cir- 
cumstances, in  the  opinion  of  the  Court,  sufficient  for  the  safe  navigation  of  the  ship. 

2.  The  standard  compass  was  made  by  McGregor,  of  Glasgow,  There  was  no  evidence  as  to 
the  makers  of  the  other  two  compasses.  Tlie  compasses  were  last  adjusted  at  Plymouth 
by  Mr.  John  Bloye  in  September,  1891. 

3.  The  master  ascertained  the  deviation  of  his  compasses  by  observation  from  time  to 
time.  The  errors  appear  to  have  been  correctly  ascertained,  and  the  proper  correction  to 
the  courses  apphed. 

4.  On  leaving  Marseilles  the  fore  tank  was  not  filled,  and  with  the  vessel  in  that  trim 
we  think  she  was  insufficiently  ballasted.  Dii-ectly,  however,  a  strong  wind  came  on  ahead, 
the  fore  tank  was  iim  up,  and  the  Court  consider  when  that  was  done  the  vessel  was  properly 
and  sufficiently  ballasted. 

5.  The  master  stated  that  he  estimated  the  distance  off  Cape  Spathi  Light  when  abeam 
as  1|  miles.  The  mate,  however,  stated  that  he  took  a  foiu'-point  bearing,  which  placed 
the  vessel  2|  miles  off  Cape  Spathi  Light  when  abeam,  but  admitted  that  he  did  not  com- 
municate this  to  the  master.  The  Court  have  carefully  weighed  the  evidence  of  the  mate, 
and  have  reluctantly  come  to  the  conclusion  that  they  are  unable  to  place  reliance  thereon. 
The  Coui"t  are  therefore  of  opinion  that  no  proper  measures  were  taken  to  ascertain  and 
verify  the  position  to  the  vessel  at  0.50  a.m.  of  the  27th  November  last,  nor  from  time  to 
time  thereafter. 

6.  Safe  and  proper  courses  were  not  set  and  steered  after  passing  Cape  Spathi.  No 
allowance  was  made  for  tide  and  currents,  but  it  does  not  appear  that  any  such  allowance 
was  necessary. 

7.  From  the  evidence,  a  good  and  proper  look-out  appears  to  have  been  kept. 

8.  The  vessel  was  not  navigated  with  proper  or  seamanlike  care. 

9.  The  stranding  was  caused  by  the  negligent  navigation  of  the  master. 

10.  The  master  alone  is  in  default  for  the  stranding  and  subsequent  loss  of  the  vessel. 
He  has  displayed  gross  cai'elessness  in  the  navigation,  and  the  Court,  after  a  careful  considera- 
tion of  all  the  circumstances,  suspend  his  certificate  for  twelve  calendar  months. 

On  the  application  of  the  master,  the  Court  recommends  tliat  he  be  allowed  a  chief  mate's 
certificate  during  the  period  of  his  suspension. 

(Signed)        J.  A.  Bellamy,       "(Justices  of 
Edreu  Marshall,  /  the  Peace. 

Absm.  Anderson,    Ugg„'     .g 
Edward  Brooks,     j" 
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(No.  4669.) 
"  CEOWN  OF  AUSTRIA." 

The  Merchant  Shipping  Acts,  1854  to  1887. 

In  the  matter  of  a  formal  Livestigation  held  at  St.  George's  Hall,  Liverpool,  on  the  14th, 
15th,  and  16th  days  of  March,  1893,  before  W.  J.  Stewart,  Esquire,  assisted  by  Captain 
Wilson  and  Captain  Richardson,  into  the  circmnstances  attending  the  stranding  of 
the  British  sailing  ship  "  Crown  of  Austria,"  of  Liverpool,  about  46  miles  south  of 
Cape  Agostinho,  Brazil,  on  20th  December,  1892. 

Report  of  Court. 

The  Court,  having  carefully  inquired  into  the  circimistances  attending  the  above-men- 
tioned shipping  casualty,  finds,  for  the  reasons  stated  in  the  annex  hereto,  that  the  stranding 
and  loss  of  the  said  vessel  were  due  to  her  having  been  navigated  too  close  to  the  land,  and 
to  sufficient  allowance  not  having  been  made  for  the  effect  of  the  current,  of  the  unusual 
nature  of  which  the  master  was  not,  however,  aware. 

Dated  this  16th  day  of  March,  1893. 

(Signed)        W.  J.  Stewart,  Judge. 

We  conciir  in  the  above  report. 

(Signed)       R.  Wilson,  1  . 

Geo.  Richardson.  /  ^ssessoi-s. 

Annex  to  the  Report, 

i'he  "  Crown  of  Austria,"  official  nimiber  99,410,  was  a  British  sailing  ship  of  the  port  of 
Liverpool.  She  was  built  of  steel  in  1892  by  Messi-s.  Eamage  and  Fergusson,  of  Leith.  She 
had  four  masts,  and  was  barque  rigged.  Her  length  was  329'2ft.,  her  breadth  45'4ft.,  her 
depth  257  ft.  Her  registered  tonnage  was  2,993'3  tons,  and  she  was  the  property  of  the 
■Crown  of  Austria  Sailing  Ship  Company,  Limited,  Mr.  James  Brown  Cruikshank,  of 
Liverpool,  beng  registered  as  her  manager. 

The  "  Crown  of  Austria  "  left  Rio  for  New  York  on  November  17th,  1892,  with  1,500  tons 
of  ballast  on  board,  drawing  13  ft.  6  in.  fon\ard  and  13  ft.  8  in.  aft.  She  was  commanded 
by  Mr.  Thomas  John  Greenbank,  who  holds  a  certificate  of  competency  as  master,  nvunbered 
01,671,  and  had  a  crew  of  41  hands  all  told.  At  noon  on  December  19th  a  good  observation 
was  obtained,  and  the  vessel  was  found  to  be  in  lat.  9°  54'  south,  long.  35°  west.  At  that 
time  the  wind  was  a  moderate  breeze  from  E.S.E.,  and  the  ship  was  put  on  the  starboard 
tack.  To  do  this  it  was  necessary  to  wear  the  ship,  as  it  had  been  found  impossible  to  tack 
her  during  this  voyage,  owing  to  her  being  so  light.  No  course  was  set,  and  the  ship  was 
steered  by  the  wind,  making  about  4  knots  an  hoiu",  and,  allowing  for  leeway,  the  master 
expected  the  vessel  to  make  a  N.N.E.  course.  At  5  p.m.,  however,  land  was  visible  to  the 
N.W.,  distant  about  26  to  27  miles,  and  as  the  master  had  not  expected  to  see  any  land,  he 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  vessel  had  teen  set  more  to  the  w-estward  than  he  antici- 
pated. He  calculated  that  she  had  been  set  about  8  miles  to  the  westward  since  noon,  and 
that  she  had  in  fact  made  a  N.  course.  At  8  p.m.  a  soimding  gave  22  fathoms,  and  the  same 
aoimding  was  obtained  at  9  p.m.  About  that  time  the  wind  had  got  to  S.E.  by  E.  Further 
soundings  were  taken  at  10  p.m.,  11  p.m.,  11.30  p.m.,  and  midnight,  which  gave  21,  17,  18, 
juid  18  fathoms  respectively.  Soimdings  of  18  fathoms  were  also  obtamed  at  1  a.m.  and 
2  a.m. ;  but  at  3  a.m.  a  soxmding  of  12  fathoms  was  reported,  and  a  second  sounding  imme- 
diately taken  gave  11^  fathoms.  The  master  at  once  oi'dered  the  crew  to  wear  ship,  and 
her  head  came  roimd  to  N.W.,  when  she  grazed  on  a  reef.  The  master  at  once  ordered  the 
helm  to  be  put  down,  and  brought  her  head  to  N.E.  by  E.,  all  her  sails  drawing,  when  she 
struck  with  great  force  upon  the  reef  and  began  to  bump  heavily.  The  violence  of  the  blow 
broke  the  pumps,  and  the  vessel  began  to  make  water  at  the  rate  of  15  inches  in  the  hour. 
The  heavy  bumping  brought  dowTi  the  fore  top  gallant  mast,  and  shortly  after  the  mizen 
mast.  The  master  first  tried  to  work  the  vessel  oflf  with  the  sails,  but  as  the  tide  was  ebbing 
and  the  vessel  leaking  badly,  the  effort  was  in  vain. 

By  noon  she  had  G  ft.  8  in.  of  water  in  her.  The  second  mate  was  sent  on  shore  to  telegraph 
for  assistance  to  Pemambuco,  and  in  48  hours  the  tow-boats  arrived,  but  were  imable  to 
render  any  service.  The  master  then  went  to  Pemambuco  and  telegraphed  to  the  owners, 
and  while  waiting  for  their  instructions  made  arrangements  for  pimips  to  be  sent  out  from 
Pemambuco  if  the  owners  approved.  No  instructions  were,  however,  sent  out,  and  it 
appeared  that  the  owners  abandoned  the  vessel,  and  that  the  imderwriters  accepted  the 
abandonment,  and  consequently  no  fiirther  attempt  was  made  to  save  the  vessel.  The 
master,  however,  took  off  all  her  sails,  loose  pear,  and  stores  that  could  be  saved,  and  brought 
them  safely  to  Pemambuco.  The  crew  remained  by  the  vessel  till  January  29th,  when 
26  of  them  were  sent  home  to  save  expense,  and  the  master  and  the  rest  of  the  crew  remained 
till  February  8th,  when  the  vessel  was  finally  abandoned.  The  vessel  siranded  on  a  reef  off 
Barra  Granda,  on  the  coast  of  Brazil,  about  45  miles  south  of  Cape  S.  Aogostinho. 
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In  tlie  course  of  the  inquirj'  it  becunie  clear  that  from  noon  of  the  19th  December  the  vessel 
wiu  set  much  more  to  the  westward  of  lier  course  than  the  master  had  calculated,  and  tlie 
master  accounted  for  this  by  the  existence  of  an  unusual  current,  setting  more  to  the  west- 
ward and  with  greater  force  than  he  had  e^■e^  experienced  during  many  previous  voyages  on 
this  coiust.  In  support  of  this  view  he  produced  four  letters  received  by  him  at  Pemambuco, 
from  masters  of  both  st«am  and  sailing  vessels,  all  of  whom  stated  that  they  had  recently 
experienced  a  strong  westerly  cuirent  along  that  part  of  the  Brazilian  coast  in  place  of  the 
usual  S.W.  current.  A  copy  of  the  "  New  York  Maritime  Register  "  of  February  15th, 
1803,  was  also  put  in,  containing  a  letter  from  one  of  these  masters  confirming  these  state- 
ments, and  warning  masters  of  vessels  of  the  existence  of  this  unusual  cmrent,  and  it  was 
further  stated  that  the  "  York  Town,"  an  American  vessel  of  2,000  tons,  ran  ashore  two  days 
later  aljout  10  miles  to  the  southward  of  the  spot  where  the  "  Crown  of  Austria  "  grounded. 
In  the  face  of  this  evidence  the  Court  came  to  tlie  conclusion  that  the  existence  of  this  unusual 
current  was  proved,  and  that  the  loss  of  the  "  CrowTi  of  Austria  "  was  mainly  due  to  this 
cause.  At  the  same  time  they  could  not  helj)  feeling  that  the  master  was  to  some  extent 
in  default  in  keepbg  the  vessel  so  close  to  land  after  the  last  sovmding  of  18  fathoms  had 
been  obtained.  As,  however,  the  casualty  was  chiefly  due  to  an  unexpected  and  imusual 
westerly  current,  the  Court  did  not  feel  justified  in  passmg  any  further  sentence  on  the  master, 
and  the  Court  is  very  pleased  to  record  its  appreciation  of  the  very  straightforward  way 
in  which  the  master  gave  his  evidence,  the  material  assistance  whichhe  rendered  to  the  Court, 
and  the  able  and  seamanlike  manner  in  which,  with  the  one  exception  alluded  to  already,  he 
handled  his  vessel. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  evidence,  Mr.  Paxton,  on  behalf  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  submitted 
the  following  questions  for  the  opinion  of  the  Court : — 

1.  Was  the  ship  properly  and  sufficiently  ballasted  for  the  voyage  ? 

2.  Was  her  position  at  noon  ascertained  by  accurate  observations  ? " 

3.  When  land  was  sighted  at  5  p.m.,  had  the  master  any  notice  that  he  was  setjto  the 
westward  of  his  coiu^e  ? 

4.  Having  regard  to  all  the  circumstances,  was  the  master  justified  in  continuing  the  vessel 
30  long  upon  the  starboard  tack  ? 

5.  What  was  the  cause  of  the  casualty  and  subsequent  loss  of  the  ship  ? 

6.  Was  the  master  in  default  in  regard  to  any  of  the  above  matters  ? 

The  Board  of  Trade  state  that  in  their  opinion  the  master's  certificate  should  be  dealt  with. 

Mr.  Walter  Bateson  having  addressed  the  Coiu-t  on  behalf  of  the  master,  the  Covu-t  gave 
judgment  as  above,  and  returned  the  following  answera  to  the  questions  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  :— 

1.  Tlie  ship  was  properly  and  sufliciently  ballasted  for  the  voyage. 

2.  The  Court  is  of  opinion  from  the  evidence  that  her  position  at  noon  was  ascertained 
by  accurate  observations. 

3.  As  the  land  was  unexpectedly  sighted  at  5  p.m.,  the  master  had  notice  that  he  had  been 
set  to  the  westward  of  his  coiu^e. 

4.  Having  regard  to  all  the  cu'Ciunstances,  and  to  the  fact  that  the  master  knew  that  the 
ship  did  not  work  so  well  in  ballast,  the  Coiu-t  is  of  opinion  tliat  he  was  not  justified  in 
continuing  ao  long  on  the  starboard  tack. 

5.  Tlie  casualty  was  due  to  tlie  vessel  striking  on  a  reef  off  the  coast  of  Brazil,  owing  to  her 
having  been  kept  too  close  to  the  land,  and  sufficient  allowance  not  having  been  made  for  her 
drifting  towards  the  land,  which  there  is  some  evidence  to  show  was  probably  due  to  an 
unusual  current  to  the  westward. 

6.  The  Court  considers  the  master  was  in  default  for  not  putting  the  vessel  round  when  the 
last  sounding  of  18  fathoms  was  obtained,  but  under  the  circumstances  does  not  deal  with 
his  certificate. 

(Signed)        W.  J.  Stewart,  Judge 

We  concur  in  the  above  report,  • 

(Signed)       R.  Wilson,  )  _ 

n  T>  ■,,,  I  nssessorst 

George  Richariison,) 

LivBipool.  March  17th,  1893. 
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(No.  4835.) 

"  HAMPSHIRE  "  (S.S.) 

The  Merchant  Shipping  Acts,  1854  to  1887, 

IN  the  matter  ot  a  formal  Investigation  held  at  the  Debts  Recovery  Court  House,  Glasgo^y, 
on  the  28th  and  29th  days  of  December,  1893,  before  Sheriff  Mate,  assisted  by  Captains 
George  Richardson  and  William  Erskine,  into  the  circumstances  attending  the 
loss  of  the  British  steamship  "  Hampshire,"  of  Glasgow,  through  foimdering  off  Godrevy 
Point,  Bristol  Channel,  on  or  about  18th  November,  1893,  whereby  loss  of  life  ensued. 

Report  of  Court. 

The  Court,  having  carefully  inquired  into  the  circumstimces  attending  the  above-mentioned 
shipping  casualty,  finds,  for  the  reasons  stated  in  the  annex  hereto,  that  the  loss  of  the  said 
vessel  and  subsequent  loss  of  life,  was  due  to  the  spare  crank  shaft  breaking  adrift  and 
damaging  the  side  of  the  vessel  to  such  an  extent  that  the  water  poured  into  her  holds  so 
rapidly  that  she  soon  filled.     Tlie  Court  does  not  find  the  chief  officer  in  default. 

Dated  this  thirtietli  day  of  December,  1893. 

(Signed)        Wm.  LuDOVic  Maib,  Judge. 
We  concur  in  the  above  report, 

(Signed)       George  Richardson.)  . 

William  Erskine,     jAssessors. 

Annex  to  the  Report 

This  inquiry  was  hear-d  at  Glasgow  on  the  28th  and  29th  days  of  December,  1893,  when 
Mr.  C.  D.  Donald  appeared  for  the  Board  of  Trade,  Mr.  John  A.  Spens  for  the  owners,  and 
Mr.  T.  A.  Fyfe  for  the  chief  officer. 

The  "  Hampshire  "  (official  niunber  82,810)  was  an  iron  screw  steamship,  built  at  Smider- 
land  in  1880  by  Messrs.  Wm.  Doxford  and  Co.,  and  was  registered  at  the  Port  of  Glasgow. 
Her  dimensions  were  : — Length,  316'1  ft.;  breadth,  38'0  ft.;  and  depth  of  hold,  25"1  ft. 
Her  gross  toimage  was  2,59708,  and  her  registered  tormage  1,593'16  tons.  She  was  rigged 
as  a  schooner,  and  was  fitted  with  two  compomid  surface-condensing  engines  of  300  h.p. 
combined.  William  Gray,  of  20,  Clyde  Place,  Glasgow,  Lanarkshire,  was  designated  managing 
owner  July  18th,  1893. 

The  steamship  "  Hampshii-e  "  left  Liverpool  on  16th  November,  at  4  p.m.,  for  Cardiff, 
with  water  ballast,  consisting  of  438  tons,  the  ballast  tanks  being  full.  In  addition  to  the 
water  ballast  she  had  about  130  tons  of  coal  in  the  lower  bimkers,  her  draft  of  water  bemg 
11  ft.  6  in.  for^vard  and  14  ft.  6  in.  aft.  She  had  a  crew  of  22  hands  all  told,  consistino-  of 
the  master,  two  mates,  boatswam,  carpenter,  four  able  seamen,  three  engineers,  two  stewards, 
cook,  and  seven  firemen  and  trimmers.  She  was  under  the  command  of  Mr.  John  R.  Weir, 
who  held  a  certificate  of  competency  as  master  number-ed  014,524.  Tire  steamer,  at  the 
time  of  sailing,  was  in  a  good  and  seaworthy  condition,  arrd  well  foimd  in  every  respect. 
She  had  six  boats,  including  two  hfeboats.  These  were  fully  equipped  arrd  stowed  on  chocks 
on  the  bridge-deck.  She  had  both  steanr  arrd  harrd  pimips,  which  ^^•ere  iir  good  order-.  There 
were  also  a  dozen  lifebuoys  and  about  60  lifebelts,  and  a  spare  cr-ank  shaft  on  board  which 
weighed  4  tons  17  cwt.  1  qr.  This  was  stowed  in  the  after  between-decks,  and  secured 
amidships  to  three  stanchions  and  eight  ring  bolts  by  chain  lashings  of  over  ^  irrch  irr  diameter. 
On  leaving  Liverpool  she  was  in  charge  of  Mr.  Richard  Edwar'ds,  licensed  pilot,  who  described 
the  weather  at  the  time  of  leaving  as  blowing  a  moderate  gale  from  S.S.E.  After  aniving 
off  the  bar  the  ])ilot  left,  the  wind,  at  this  time,  hauling  somewhat  more  to  the  S.W.,  with 
the  appearance  of  an  increasing  gale.  On  the  pilot  leavirrg,  a  course  was  set  towai-ds  Holy- 
head. Between  8  p.m.  and  midnight  the  weather  had  become  much  worse,  blowirrg  a  heavy 
gale  with  an  increasing  sea,  and  the  wind  still  hauling  more  to  the  westwar-d.  Shortly 
after  midnight  the  chief  engineer  reported  to  the  master  that  the  circulatitrg  pump  had 
broken  down,  but  the  engines  were  kept  going  by  means  of  the  donkey -enghre.  The  vessel 
could  not  be  kept  on  her  course,  but  was  dodged  about  from  north  to  south  all  night.  At 
5  a.m.  of  the  17th,  the  Chicken  Rocks  were  abeam,  distant  about  12  miles.  The  gale  at 
this  time  was  about  the  same,  but  the  sea  was  very  high.  A  consultation  was  rrow  held 
by  the  master  and  chief  officer,  and  it  was  decided  to  run  for  Holyhead  Harbom-,  and  the 
course  was  set  accordingly,  but  failed  to  weather  the  Skerries.  lirey  now  reached  to  the 
north,  and  after  a  while  made  a  second  attempt  for  Holyhead,  but  again  failed.  After 
this  a  course  was  set  for  Ramsey  Bay,  but  on  the  way,  finding  that  the  weather  had  become 
more  moderate,  it  was  decided  to  continue  on  the  voyage.  A  course  was  now  set  so  as  to 
take  the  vessel  over  to  the  Irish  side  of  the  channel.  The  wiird  in  the  meantime  having 
hauled  roimd  to  the  N.W.,  at  4  a.nr.  of  the  18th  Tasker  Light  was  in  sight,  and  distarrt  about 
five  miles.  The  circulating  puni])  had  by  this  time  been  repaired.  The  weather  at  this 
time  was  again  getting  worse,  and  the  wind  hauling  more  to  the  north.  A  course  was  now 
set  for  the  Smalls,  and  about  6  a.m.  It  was  sighted  on  the  port  bow.    An  attempt  was  now 
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made  to  get  tlie  vessel  under  the  land  by  starboarding  the  hebi,  but  the  wmd  and  sea  had 
increased  to  such  an  extent  that  she  got  into  the  trough  of  tlie  sea  and  became  unmanageable, 
and  lay  rolling  and  straining  herself  ten-ibly,  although  every  effort  was  made  to  get  the 
vessel  to  answer  her  helm  by  working  the  engines.    Some  time  after  this  two  of  her  boats 
were  smashed,  and  at  4.:30  ]).m.  of  the  18th  the  spai-e  crank  shaft  broke  adrift,  through  the- 
stanchions  and  ring  bolts  to  which  it  was  lashed  giving  way,  the  chain  lashings  remaining^ 
btiict.   Tlie  shaft  now,  through  the  \ery  heavy  rolling  of  the  vessel,  went  over  with  such  force 
against  the  port  side  tliat  it  made  a  large  hole,  and  as  stated  in  the  evidence,  12  ft.  long 
by  4  deep.    As  the  ship  rolled  again  to  starboard  the  shaft  went  over  to  the  other  side,, 
making  a  lai-ger  hole  even  in  this  tlian  in  tlie  other  side,  where  it  now  became  jammed  between 
the  frames.     The  damage  done,  extending  above  and  below  the  'tween  decks,  allowed  the 
water  as  the  vessel  rolled  to  rush  into  the  hold  in  very  large  volumes.     Every  effort  seem* 
to  have  Ijeen  made,  by  using  sails,  to  pre\ent  the  inrush  of  water,  but  without  effect,  and 
as  the  water  got  into  the  hold  and  the  vessel  Ijecame  deeper  she  began  to  answer  her  helm. 
It  was  now  decided,  fearing  the  vessel  would  founder,  to  run  for  S.  Ives  Bay,  where  it  was 
intended  to  beach  her.    Tlie  weather  at  this  time  was  terrific.     The  engines  were  kept  at 
full  speed,  and  a  course  steered  for  St.  Ives  Bay.    At  9  p.m.  of  the  18th,  finding  that  the 
vessel  was  gradually  sinking,  and  her  stem  being  level  with  the  water,  all  hands  were  called 
on  the  bridge-deck,  when  after  consultation,  it  was  decided  to  take  to  the  boats.     The  vessel 
was  brought  to  the  wind  and  stopped,  with  the  object  of  making  a  lee  for  getting  out  and 
lowering  the  boats.    Godrevy  Light  at  this  time  was  in  sight,  bearing  south.     It  was  decided 
that  the  master  would  take  16  of  the  crew  with  him  in  the  lifeboat,  and  the  chief  oflScer  would 
take  the  remaining  fom*  men  with  him  in  the  jolly-boat.     The  two  boats  were  swung  out, 
and  the  jolly-boat  with  the  four  men  was  lowered  into  the  water,  and  the  chief  officer  shortly- 
after  got  into  her.    Some  time  after  this,  the  painter  of  this  boat  was  cut,  when  she  was 
swept  away  by  a  heavy  sea  out  of  sight  of  the  ship,  it  being  very  dark  at  the  tims.     The 
chief  officer  managed  to  keep  his  boat's  head  to  the  sea  and  drifted  stem-on  towards  the 
land.    As  they  got  near  the  shore  it  was  found  that  the  sea  was  breaking  heavily,  and  the 
men  in  her  failed  to  keep  the  boat  end-on.     When  about  50  or  60  yards  from  the  beach  the 
boat  was  capsized  by  a  heavy  breaker,  and  although  the  whole  of  the  crew  had  lifebelts  on, 
the  chief  mate  was  the  only  one  saved,  and  he  was  washed  ashore  in  Giunard's  Cove,  about 
five  miles  west  of  St.  Ives  Head.     Tliis  happened  about  5.15  a.m.  of  the  19th.    After  climbmg 
up  the  cliffs  he  was  met  by  one  of  the  coastguard,  who  took  him  to  the  station,  where  he 
was  treated  •with  every  kindness.     The  weather  was  described  by  the  costguard  officer 
and  men  as  blowing  a  hurricane  from  N.N.W.,  and  the  sea  a  mass  of  foam.    Some  little 
time  after  the  coastguards  foimd  the  body  of  a  drowned  man,  which  was  identified  by  the- 
first  officer  as  that  of  Peter  Cunningham,  one  of  the  crew  of  the  "  Hampshire,"  and  also  a 
portion  of  a  lifeboat  with  the  name  of  "  Hampshire  "  on  it.    Several  other  articles  were 
washed  on  the  beach,  amongst  which  were  lifebelts  and  foiu"  lifebuoys  with  "  Hampshire  " 
painted  on  them,  and  also  some  boats'  beakers,  oars,  &c.    Nothing  more  was  seen  of  the 
vessel  or  the  remainder  of  the  crew  after  the  first  officer  left  the  vessel,    and  the  opinion 
of  the  Coiu't  is  that  the  lifeboat  met  with  the  same  fate  as  the  jolly-boat,  and  that  all  in 
her  were  drowned. 

These  were  the  facts  of  the  case,  and  on  the  conclusion  of  the  evidence  Mr.  C.  D.  Donald, 
on  behalf  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  put  to  the  Court  the  following  questions  : — 

1.  Whether  the  vessel  was  in  good  seaworthy  condition  as  regards  hull,  machinery,  and^ 
equipments  when  she  left  Liverpool  on  the  16th  November  last  ? 

2.  Whether  she  was  sufficiently  ballasted  for  safety  ? 

3.  WTiether  the  spare  crank  shaft  on  board  was  properly  stowed  and  secured  from  shifting  ? 

4   What  was  the  cause  of  the  vessel  becoming  more  or  less  immanageable  after  leaving 
Holyhead  on  the  17th  November  ? 

5.  Wliat  was  the  cause  of  the  crank  shaft  breaking  loose  about  4.30  p.m.  of  the  18th 
November  ? 

6.  What  was  the  cause  of  the  loss  of  the  vessel,  and  what  were  the  circumstances  in  which 
21  of  her  crew  were  dro-svned,  and  to  what  was  this  fatality  due  ? 

7.  Whether  blame  attaches  to  Mr.  George  A.  Macbeth,  managing  owner  ? 

In  the  opinion  of  the  Board  of  Trade  the  certificate  of  the  chief  officer  should  be  dealt  with. 

Tlie  Court  answered  the  questions  as  follows  : — 

1.  The  vessel  was  in  good  seaworthy  condition  as  regards  hull,  machinery,  and  equipments 
when  she  left  Liverpool  on  16th  November  last. 

2.  As  the  water-ballast  tanks  were  full  on  leaving  Liverpool,  and  as  there  were  in  addition, 
to  this  about  130  tons  of  coal  in  her  lower  bmikers,  the  Court  is  not  prepared  to  say  that 
the  vessel  was  inslifficiently  ballasted. 
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3  The  spare  crank  shaft  on  board  was  properly  stowed  and  secured,  and  did  not  shift 
xmtil  the  stanchions  and  ring  bolts  to  which  it  was  lashed  gave  way. 

4.  The  vessel  being  in  ballast  and  encountering  a  very  heavy  gale  with  accompanying 
high  seas,  this  caused  her  to  become  unmanageable. 

5.  The  breaking  loose  of  the  crank  shaft  about  4.30  p.m.  of  18th  November  was  caused 
by  the  stanchions  and  ring  bolts  to  which  it  was  lashed  breaking,  through  the  excessive 
labouring  and  rolling  of  the  vessel  in  the  terrific  gale. 

6.  The  loss  of  the  vessel  was  caused  by  the  spare  crank  shaft  breaking  adrift  and  damaging 
the  vessel's  sides  to  such  an  extent,  that  with  each  successive  heavy  roll  the  water  poured 
into  the  hold  so  rapidly  and  to  such  an  extent  that  she  soon  began  to  fill. 

The  circumstances  under  which  21  of  the  crew  were  drowned  are  as  follows  :— The  chief 
officer  and  four  of  the  crew  got  into  the  jolly-boat,  which  was  lowered  into  the  water.  The 
painter  was  cut  and  the  boat  drifted  away  from  the  vessel  towards  the  shore.  When  withm 
50  yards  or  so  of  the  beach  she  was  capsized  by  the  heavy  breakers,  and  the  only  one  saved 
out  of  the  five  was  the  chief  officer,  the  other  four  Ijetag  drowded.  The  remaining  16  of  the 
crew  with  the  master  were  supposed  to  have  gone  in  the  lifeboat,  but  as  nothing  was  seen 
of  them  afterwards,  the  opinion  of  the  Court  is  that  their  boat  was  also  capsized  and  that 
all  were  drowned.  This  fatality  was  due  to  the  terrific  gale  and  tremendous  sea  on  at  t»^e 
time. 

7.  No  blame  is  attached  to  Mr.  George  A.  Macbeth,  the  managing  owner  of  the, vessel. 
The  Court  does  not  find  the  chief  officer  in  default.    On  the  contrary,  the  Court  is   of 

opinion  that  much  prai?^  is  dup  to  him  for  the  manner  in  which  he  handled  his  small  boat 
in  such  a  tprrific  gale 

(Signed)        Wm.  Ludovic  Mair,  Judge. 

Via  contnir. 

(Signed)       George  Richardson,  ^  ,^_^^_,„      , 
William  Erskine,       j -^ssessora. 


(No.  4854.) 

"  BAHAMA." 

The  Merchant  Shipping  Acts,  1854  to  1887. 


In  the  matter  of  a  formal  Investigation  held  in  the  Sheriff  Court,  Glasgow,  on  the  18th  and 
19th  days  of  January,  1894,  before  John  Black  Leslie  Birnie,  Esquire,  Advocate, 
Sheriff-Substitute  of  Lanarkshire,  assisted  by  Captains  Bain  and  Wood,  into  the  cir- 
cumstances attending  the  almndonment  of  the  British  sailing  ship  "  Bahama,"  of  Glasgow 
on  2l9t  November,  1893. 

Report  ok  Court. 

The  Court,  having  carefully  inquired  into  the  circxmistances  attending  the  above-men- 
tioned shipping  casualty,  finds,  for  the  reasons  stated  in  the  annex  hereto,  that  the  abandon- 
ment was  due  to  the  vessel  being  dismasted  in  an  unusuallv  heavy  gale  and  heavy  sea  in 
latitude  51°  0'  1"  N.  and  40°  0'  2"  W.  The  Court  does  not  deal  with  the  certificates  of  the 
master  or  officers,  and  attaches  no  blame  to  them  or  the  builders. 


Dated  this  22nd  day  of  January,  1894. 
We  concur  in  the  above  repjrt. 


(Signed)         J.  B.  L.  Birnie,  Judge. 

(Signed)         JohnBain,  )  . 

A.  Wood,    /Assessors. 


Annex  to  the  Report. 

This  was  an  inquiry  into  the  circumstances  attending  the  abandonment  of  the  four-masted 
bartjue  "  Bahama,"  and  was  held  at  the  Coimty  Buildings,  Glasgow,  on  the  18th  and  19th 
days  of  January,  1894,  before  John  Black  Leslie  Birnie,  Inquire,  advocate,  assisted  by  Cap- 
tains John  Bain  and  A  Wood,  nautical  assessors. 

Mr.  C.  D.  Donald,  writer,  represented  the  Board  of  Trade  ;  Mr.  H.  B.  Fyfe,  writer,  the 
owners  ;  and  Mr.  T.  C.  Young,  \vriter,  appeared  on  behalf  of  the  master  and  officers. 

The  "  Bahama."  official  number  102,640,  was  a  steel  four-masted  sailing  barque,  built 
by  Messrs.  Russell  and  Co.,  Port  Glasgow  and  Greenock,  in  the  year  1893,  of  2,24463  tons 
gross,  and,  after  deducting  165' 03  tons  for  crew  space,  &c.,  waa  2,079.60  tons  register.  Her 
dimensions  were : —Length,  278-45  ft. ;  breadth,  4205  ft.  ;  and  depth,  2401  ft.  She  had 
two  lifeboats  on  chocks  under  davits,  and  two  ordinary  boats,  fitted  in  accordance  with  the 

(0.3.)  L  L  ' 
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Board  of  Trade  reTulatioiis,  and  apj^eara  to  have  Ijeen  thoroughly  equipped  in  all  other 
respects.  She  was  owned  su\d  managed  by  Air.  Peter  Denniston,  of  70,  ^^  ellington  Street, 
Glasgow,  and  registered  at  the  latter  port.  Tlie  "  Bahama  "  was  a  new  ship,  and  when 
completed  was  l)aila8ted  with  l,2lX)  tons  ruljbish  and  200  tons  stone,  di3tril)uted  as  follows  :— 
800  tons  amidships  carried  u])  at  the  centie  of  the  pile  to  the  'tween -deck  lieanis,  400  tons 
in  the  fore-end  of  this,  and  400  tons  on  the  after -end,  or,  in  other  words,  tapered  from  the 
midships  tu  numljei-  two  hatch  fonvard,  and  to  numter  four  hatch  aft.  To  prevent  the  ballast 
Bhiftuig.  exceptionally  strong  shifting -boards  were  fitted  along  the  midship  stanchions.  Her 
draught  of  water  was  13  ft.  11  in.  aft.  and  13  ft.  5  in.  forward. 

When  ready  the  "  Bahama  "  proceeded  to  the  Tail  of  the  Bank,  where  she  anchored, 
under  the  conmiand  of  J .  C.  J.  .Jeuss,  who  held  a  certificate  of  competency,  niunl)er  012,040, 
and  had  a  crew  of  33  hands  all  told. 

^Tiile  lying  at  the  Tail  of  the  Bank,  the  rigging  fore  and  aft  was  set  up  by  the  crew  vmder  the 
superintendence  of  the  master,  officers,  and  marine  superintendent,  all  of  whom  gave  evidence 
as  to  the  work  Ijeing  projjerly  done.  It  may  be  remarked  here  that  the  rigging  was  of  the 
best  steel  w  ire,  and  set  up  by  screws. 

Everything  being  m  order,  the  vessel  left  the  Tail  of  the  Bank  on  the  9th  day  of  Xoveml)er, 
bound  for  Philadelphia,  and  while  she  made  fair  progress  on  her  voyage,  with  wind  pre- 
vailing from  the  south  and  eastward,  nothing  of  importance  appears  to  have  happened  imtil 
tlie  13th  Novemljer.  On  that  day  it  was  foimd  necessary  to  set  up  the  rigging,  it  having 
become  slack. 

This  work  appears  to  have  l)een  performed  by  the  chief  mate  and  three  seamen,  with  three 
Spanners  and  a  marlin  spike,  and  it  was  maintained  that  great  care  was  taken  in  tightening, 
up,  by  taking  four  slirouds  at  a  time,  and  giving  each  screw  the  same  number  of  turns. 

The  rigging  on  both  sides  was  set  up  in  this  manner  fore  and  aft ;  all  sail  appears  to  have 
been  carried  up  to  this  time.  On  the  16th,  the  rigging  on  both  sides  became  so  slack  that  it 
had  again  to  be  set  up,  when  the  same  method  and  the  same  care  was  oljserved  in  the  operation. 
During  the  afternoon  of  the  16th,  the  wind  hauled  into  the  S.S.W.,  and  increased  to  such 
an  extent  that  all  the  sails  excepting  the  lower  topsails  on  the  fore,  main,  and  mizzen  had  to 
\)e  furled. 

Under  this  canvas  the  \es3el  made  from  one  and  a  half  to  two  knots  an  hour  through  the 
water,  and  drifted  considerablv  to  leeward.  Her  position  on  the  17th  was  about  47°  N. 
and  42°  W. 

The  sea,  after  sail  had  l)een  reduced,  was  described  as  frightful,  and  the  rolling  so  excessive 
that  the  top-gallant  sails  were  frequently  under  water.  The  master,  however,  could  not  give 
"the  Court  any  information  as  to  the  height  of  the  barometer. 

In  these  circumstances  the  rigging  was  again  found  to  be  slack,  and  as  it  was  dangerous 
to  attem  pt  tightening  it  with  the  screws,  swif  ters  were  passed  round  from  the  lee  to  the  weather 
backstays. 

The  evidence  as  to  the  exact  nature  of  this  operation  was  so  conflicting  that  the  Court 
is  unal)le  to  say  whether  or  not  the  backstays  were  pulled  in  board  so  as  to  reduce  the  staying 
support  of  the  masts.  It  was  contended,  however,  that  this  method  of  swiftering  was 
generally  adopted  in  new  ships,  but,  as  expressed  in  our  answer  to  the  question  Xo.  5  put  to 
us  by  the  Board  of  Trade  on  this  suliject,  the  Court  does  not  lend  its  approval. 

The  rigging  having  been  swiftered  as  alx)ve,  the  chief  mate  and  three  seamen,  during  the 
watch  from  noon  till  4  p.m.  of  the  17th,  again  began  setting  up  the  rigging  with  the  screws, 
observing,  the  mate  stated,  the  same  care  as  formerly.  By  3.30  ]).m.  they  had  tightened  up 
the  jigger  raizzen,  main  rigging,  and  back  stays  on  both  sides.  On  reaching  the  fore  rigging, 
about  3.30  p.m.,  with  the  intention  of  setting  it  up  also,  they  observed  that  the  weather 
topmast  bacifstay  sewings  had  slipped  about  two  inches.  Two  preventer  tackles  were  put 
on  at  once,  and  the  third  mate  sent  below  for  gear  to  reeve  more.  The  tackles  put  on  were 
liove  taut  with  the  capstan,  but  before  they  could  l)e  racked  off  the  foremost  carried  away 
Ijetween  the  spider  band  and  cheek  plate  on  the  starljoard  side,  and  all  above  that  fell  to 
leeward  with  a  crash  and  hung  there  suspended  l)y  the  weather  side  of  the  mast  plating. 
The  fore  yard,  evidently  stmck  by  some  of  the  falling  yards  or  S|mrs,was  bent  from  the  middle 
towards  both  yardarms,  and,  like  the  foremast,  had  eventually  to  be  cut  away.  The  fore- 
topmast  in  its  fall  brought  dovn\  the  main  topgallant  mast,  and  it  was  quickly  followed  by 
the  mainmast,  which  gave  way  at  the  same  place  as  the  foremast,  but  with  this  difference, 
that  while  the- latter  broke  on  the  lee  side  the  main-broke  on  the  weather  side,  and  all  above 
the  break  fell  to  leeward  and  for  a  time  Inmg  suspended  by  the  lee  plates.  The  mizzen- 
raast  followed,  bending  over  first  \mder  the  cheeks  and  afterwards  breaking  under  the  deck, 
and  with  it  went  the  jigger  topmast.  The  time  which  elapsed  lietween  the  carrying  away 
of  the  foremast  and  the  jigger  topmast  was  estimated  at  alwut  twenty  minutes. 

Tlxe  second  mate  and  his  watch  appear  to  have  been  called  on  deck  aoout  five  minutes  before 
the  accident,  and  every  effort  was  made  to  cut  and  clear  away  the  wTeckage.  The  mainmast 
was  eventually  cut  away  by  the  deck  and  dropped  overboard.  Tlie  mizzenmast  in  its  fall 
tore  up  a  portion  of  the  deck  and  cmahed  in  several  planks  on  the  lee  side,  besides  carrying 
away  the  lee  rails.  Tlie  fore  yard,  which  was  still  hanging  by  the  truss,  with  the  yardarms 
u^iurly  touching  the  rail  on  both  sides,  was  also  cut  away.  Winches,  pumps,  and  other  deck 
equipments  were  broken,  and  those  found  adrift  were  either  thrown  overboard  or  secured, 
ttTid  a  «ea  anchor  was  rigged.    Tlie  roUine  of  the  vessel  during  these  operations  was  described 
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as  terrible.  The  jigger  was  set  as  soon  as  possible,  to  keep  her  from  falling  off  into  the  trough 
of  the  sea.  Stays  were  fitted  over  the  top  of  the  broken  foremast,  and  the  jigger  and  two 
jibs  set.  The  work  of  clearing  away  the  ^^Teckage,  and  the  preparation  of  jury  masts,  and 
setting  the  sails  named,  occupied  from  the  time  of  the  accident  on  the  17th  to  the  21st,  during 
which  the  weather  was  excessively  severe  and  the  sea  high.  The  vessel,  when  at  the  wind 
on  the  port  tack,  headed  about  west,  and  drifted  very  fast  to  leeward.  ^  \Miile  clearing  away 
the  wTeckage  and  showing  signals  of  distress,  a  steamer  and  a  schooner  passed  without  making 
any  response.  On  the  2lst,  the  steamer  "  State  of  NeVjraska,"  bound  east,  came  in  view, 
and,  after  some  preliminary  commiuiications,  they  succeeded  in  passing  a  hawser  by  rocket 
and  line,  and  the  "  Bahama  "  was  taken  in  tow.  The  hawser,  however,  soon  parted.  Shortly 
after  a  hawser  was  again  got  on  board  the  "  State  of  Nebraska,"  but  it  carried  away  also. 
The  crew  now  went  aft  to  the  master  and  said  that,  in  their  opinion,  the  vessel  should  be 
abandoned,  while  tliere  was  an  opportunity  of  saving  themselves.  The  master  stated  to 
the  Court,  in  which  he  was  corroborated  by  the  other  w-itnesses,  that  he  informed  the  crew 
that  he  and  the  officers  were  willing  to  stick  bj^  the  ship,  but  the  crew  expressed  their  deter- 
mination to  leave  her,  and  as  night  was  coming  on  he  felt  that,  although  prepared  to  risk 
his  own  life  and  the  officers  theirs,  they  could  be  of  no  service  without  the  assistance  of  the 
orew.  The  lifeboats  were  then  got  ready,  and  after  the  chief  mate  had  conveyed  so  many 
men  o:i  board  the  "  State  of  Nebraska  "  with  his  boat,  he  returned  and  took  off  the  master 
and  remainder  of  the  crew.  The  other  boat  got  somewhat  mjured  alongside,  but  managed 
to  convey  a  few  of  the  crew.  On  getting  on  board  the  steamer,  both  boats  were  cut  adrift. 
The  position  of  the  "  Bahama."  when  thus  abandoned,  was  .51°  0 '  1"  N.,  and  40°  0'  2"  \V. 

The  second  officer  of  the  "  State  of  Nebraska,"  the  only  witness  from  that  steamer,  stated 
that,  after  the  hawser  parted  the  second  time,  it  was  their  intention  to  stand  by  until  daylight 
next  morning,  but  as  soon  as  they  got  the  captain,  officers,  and  crew  of  the  "  Bahama  " 
safely  on  board,  they  proceeded  on  their  voyage.  In  his  opinion  the  weather  and  condition 
of  the  "  Bahama  "  were  such  as  to  justify  her  abandonment. 

In  due  course  the  rescued  crew,  33  in  number,  were  landed  at  Greenock  on  the  27th 
November.  The  "  Bahama  "  had  fidded  steel  topmasts,  wood  top  gallant  masts,  and  the 
height  of  the  fore  truck  above  the  deck  line  was  about  144  feet. 

The  principal  surveyor  for  Lloyd's  gave  evidence  in  regard  to  the  dimensions  and  ccnstruc- 
tion  of  the  foremast  as  follows  : — Lower  mast,  constnicted  of  steel  plates,  two  forming  the 
roimd  /xrth  of  an  inch  at  the  deck,  ^V  at  the  keel,  and  the  same  at  the  hounds  ;  29  inches 
diameter  at  the  deck,  22  inches  at  the  keel,  24  inches  at  the  hounds ;  the  butts  below  and 
above  deck  double  rivetted  and  stiffened  internally  with  four  angle  irons,  4"  x  3'  x  /xyin., 
carried  from  keel  to  cap  ;  and  that  where  the  cheeks  were  rivetted  to  the  mast,  and  at  thft 
break,  the  mast  plating  was  jV  'i-  thick,  all  of  which,  including  spars  and  rigging,  were  first 
class  in  every  respect,  and  in  excess  of  Lloyd's  requirements.  The  main  and  mizzen  masts 
were  about  the  same  dimensions,  and  similarly  constructed. 

The  Board  of  Trade  desire  the  opinion  of  the  Court  upon  the  following  questions  : — 

1;  Whether  the  rigging  was  proper  and  sufficient  to  afford  adequate  support  to  the  masts 
and  spars  ? 

2  Whether  the  rigging  was  properly  constructed,  and  were  proper  and  sufficient  means 
available  whereby  it  could  be  set  up  when  it  became  slack  ? 

3  Whether  the  shrouds  mere  properly  seized,  and  whether  the  seizing  wire  was  of  suitable 
material  ? 

4.  Whether  the  vessel  wa.'?  sufficiently  ballasted,  and  whether  the  weight  of  the  ballast 
was  properly  distributed,  so  as  to  make  the  vessel  easy  in  a  seaway  i 

5.  Whether  when  the  vessel  left  Greenock  the  rigging  was  properly  set  up,  and  was  it. 
thereafter  carefully  attended  to  and  properly  set  up  when  it  became  slack  ? 

6.  What  was  the  cause  of  the  forward  backstays  becoming  slack  on  the  afternoon  of  the 
17th  November  ? 

7.  Were  prompt  and  proper  measures  then  taken  to  set  up  the  rigging  and  to  put  on  swifters 
and  relieving  tackle  ? 

8.  Whether  at  this  time  the  shrouds  drew  through  the  seizings  ?  '^  , 

9.  What  was  the  cause  of  the  vessel  subsequently  lieing  dismasted  ? 

10.  Was  every  possible  effort  thereafter  made  to  rig  jury-masts  and  otherwise  set  sail  I 

11.  Whether  she  was  prematurely  abandoned  ? 

12.  Whether  the  master  and  officers  are,  or  either  of  them  is,  in  default,  and  whether  blam 
attaches  to  Mt-ssrs.  Russell  and  Co.  ? 

In  the  opinion  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  the  certificates  of  the  master  and  officers  should  be 
dealt  with. 

(0.3.)  L  L  2 
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To  which  the  Court  replied  aa  follows : — 

1.  The  rigging  of  the  "  Bahama  "  was  suflBcient  for  the  adequate  support  of  her  masts 
and  spars. 

2.  The  rigging  was  constructed  on  approved  principles,  and  sufficient  means  were  avail- 
able for  setting  it  up  when  it  became  slack. 

3.  The  seizings  of  the  shrouds  and  backstays  were  of  the  best  material,  and  put  on  in  the 
usual  manner,  viz..  two  double  and  two  single  14  inches  apart.  It  was  stated  to  the  Court 
that  a  piece  of  wire  of  the  same  size  and  quality  as  the  shrouds  in  question  seized  in  a  similar 
manner,  when  tested,  broke  under  extreme  test,  while  the  seizings  remained  intact. 

4.  The  vessel  was  sufficiently  ballasted,  and.  imder  the  circumstances,  the  ballast  was  ■© 
distributed  as  to  make  her  as  easy  as  possible  in  a  seaway. 

5.  The  rigging  was  properly  set  up  in  Greenock,  and  again  at  the  Tail  of  the  Bank  before 
■ailing,  by  the  master  and  crew,  and  was  tiiereafter  carefully  attended  to  and  properly  set  up 
when  it  became  slack,  which  it  did  to  such  an  extent  that  it  had  to  be  set  up  three  timet 
after  leaving  the  Tail  of  the  Bank  and  previous  to  the  accident. 

6.  The  fore-topmast  ))ackstay8  became  slack  on  the  afternoon  of  the  17th  November, 
through  the  violence  of  the  storm  and  excessive  roUmg  of  the  vessel. 

7.  Prompt  and  projjer  measures  were  taken  to  set  up  the  rigging  when  it  became  slack, 
and,  as  stated  in  answer  to  question  5,  preventive  tackles  were  put  on  the  fore-topmast 
backstay  as  soon  as  it  was  fomid  that  the  seizings  were  slippmg.  The  rigging  was  swiftered, 
but  the  Court  is  not  quite  satisfied  that  this  operation  was  carried  out  in  the  most  effective 
<nanner.    From  the  evidence,  however,  it  does  not  attach  much  importance  to  this  matter. 

8.  The  evidence  of  those  who  were  on  board  the  "  Bahama  "  was  to  the  effect  that  the  seiz- 
ings of  the  fore-topmast  backstays  slipped  a  little,  but  it  is  not  quite  clear  to  the  Court 
whether  the  slipping  refened  to  was  merely  the  angling  up  the  seizings  to  the  strain,  or  the 
seizings  actually  slipping  on  the  backstays . 

9.  The  cause  of  the  \'essel  subsequently  becoming  dismasted  was  (1)  the  slackening  of  the 
rigging  ;  (2)  the  extreme  violence  of  the  weather  and  excessive  rolling  of  the  ship.  The 
Court  desire  to  record  the  fact  that  the  foremast  and  mainmast,  if  not  the  mizzenmast,  also 
gave  way  imder  where  the  checks  were  rivetted  to  them. 

10.  Every  possible  effort  was  thereafter  made  to'rig  jvu-y -masts  and  set  sail. 

The  Court  having  carefully  considered  the  evidence  adduced  in  regard  to  the  condition 
.  of  the  masts,  yards,  and  decks  of  the  "  Bahama,"  at  and  previous  to  the  night  of  the  21st 
November,  coupled  with  tlie  probability  of  the  hull  having  sustained  serious  injury  from 
falling  spars,  which  would  not  be  seen  at  the  time,  but  which  might  have  develojied  fatally 
when  chance  of  escajje  was  gone,  feel  ))oimd  to  conclude  that,  in  her  tmmanageable  state  in 
mid-ocean,  she  was  not  prematurely  abandoned.  The  Court,  therefore,  does  not  deal  with 
th"!  'certificates  of  the  master  or  officers,  and  throv^s  no  blame  upon  them  or  the  builders. 

(Signed)    J.  B.  L.  Bihnie,  Judge. 

We  concur. 

(Signed)      John  Bain,  )  . 

A.   Wood,     /Assessors. 


(No.  4865.) 

"  ELMBANK." 

The  Merchant  Shipping  Acts,  1854  to  1887. 

In  me  matter  of  a  fonnal  Investigation  held  at  Glasgow  Sheriff  Court,  on  tne  first,  second 
and  fifth  days  of  Febmary,  1894,  before  William  Ludovic  Maik,  Esquire,  Advocate. 
Sheriff -Siilistitute  for  Lanarkshire,  assisted  by  Captain  John  Bain  and  Captain  William 
Erskine,  Nautical  Assessors,  into  the  circumstances  attending  the  stranding  of  the 
British  sailing  ship  "  Elmbank,"  of  Glasgow,  near  Bennan  Head,  Isle  of  Arran.  on  or 
about  10th  January,  1894. 

Report  of  Court. 

The  Court,  having  carefully  inquired  into  the  circumstances  attending  the  above-mentioned 
shipping  casualty,  finds,  for  the  reasons  stated  in  the  annex  hereto,  that  the  ultimate  cause  of 
the  stranding  of  the  "  Elmbank  "  was  the  failure  of  the  master,  Mr.  Alexander  Greig,  to 
set  sufficient  canvas  to  keep  his  vessel  fron-  driving  to  leeward  after  she  became  detached 
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from  the  tug.  The  Court  therefore  finds  him  in  default,  and  suspends  his  certificate,  num- 
bered 02260,  for  a  period  of  six  months  from  this  date.  The  Court  also  censures  Mr.  Charier 
Morrison,  master  of  the  tug  "  Hercules." 

Dated  this  seventh  day  of  February,  1894. 
I   ,  We  concur  in  the  above  report. 


(Signed)        Wm.  LuDOVic  Maik,    Judge. 

(Signed)       John  Bain,  Ussessors 

William  Ehskine,  /-'^■ssessors. 


Annex  to  the  Report. 

This  was  an  inquiry  held  at  Glasgow,  within  tlie  Debts  Recovery  Com-t,  County  Buildings, 
on  the  Ist  and  2nd  days  of  February,  1894,  before  Sheriff  Mair. 

Mr.  C.  D.  Donald,  \sTiter,  represented  the  Board  of  Trade ;  Mr.  A.  D.  Wyllie,  of  Messrs. 
Maclay,  Murray,  and  Spens,  appeared  for  the  o-mier ;  Mr.  Wm.  Niven  for  the  master  and 
mate  of  the  "  Elmbank  "  ;  and  Mi\  H.  A.  Roxburgh,  of  Messrs.  Wright,  Johnstone,  Mac- 
kenzie and  Roxburgh,  for  the  master  and  mate  of  the  tug  "  Hercules." 

The  "  Elmbank,"  of  Glasgow,  official  nimiber  97622,  was  a  steel  sailing  four-masted  barque, 
built  by  Messrs.  Russell  and  Company,  Port  Glasgow,  in  the  year  1890,  and  of  the  following 
dimensions  :— Length,  279  ft.  ;  breadth,  41-90  ft.  ;  depth,  24-25  ft. 

She  was  o^vned  by  Mr.  Andrew  Weir  and  others,  Mr.  Andrew  Weir,  of  71,  Wellington 
Street,  Glasgow,  being  the  Manager. 

She  had  four  boats,  two  of  which  were  lifeboats,  all  in  accordance  with  Board  of  Trade 
requirements.  She  was  fitted  with  three  compasses,  placed  as  follows  :  one  on  each  side 
in  front  of  the  wheel,  and  a  standard  on  top  of  the  after  house,  by  which  the  courses  were 
set.  They  appear  to  have  been  in  good  order,  and  were  last  adjusted  by  Messrs.  Dobbie 
and  Sons,  Glasgow,  when  the  vessel  was  new.  By  the  deviation  card  for  the  standard,  which 
the  master  said  he  fomid  practically  correct,  there  was  no  deviation  on  the  W.  by  E.  ^  E. 
course,  upon  which  the  vessel  was  steered  from  the  Calf  of  Man  to  Black'-.i  ad.  She  appears 
to  have  been  well  equipped  in  all  other  resj)ects,  and  had  the  following  hawsei-^  :  one  •^-inch 
steel  wire  towing  hawser,  with  the  usual  length  of  Manilla  spring  to  shackle  on  when  required  ; 
two  3J-inch  steel  wire  ropes  ;  a  7i-inch  Manilla  rope  ;  and  several  Manilla  hauling  lines. 

The  "  Elmbank  "  haviag  discharged  her  cargo  at  Ha\Te,  was  ballasted  with  720  tons 
rubbish,  and  had,  it  was  estimated,  20  tons  fresh  water,  and  about  30  tons  dunnage  wood 
and  lining  boards,  thus  giving  the  total  weight  of  770  tons.  Her  draught  of  water  when 
so  ballasted  was  10  ft.  11  in.  forward,  and  11  ft.  1  in.  aft.  On  the  6th  January  last  she  left 
HavTe,  bound  for  Greenock,  in  tow  of  the  tug  '  Hercules,"  of  Glasgow.  She  was  under  the 
command  of  Mr.  Alexander  Greig,  who  held  a  certificate  of  competency  numbered  02260.  She 
had  a  crew  of  sixteai  all  told,  and  as  passengers,  the  master's  wife  and  two  children.  The 
rope  by  which  the  vessel  was  towed,  it  may  be  remarked  here,  belonged  to  the  tug,  and  was 
connected  to  the  "  Elmbank  "  by  passing  the  end  of  the  latter's  mooring  chain  through  the 
thimble  of  the  tow  rope,  and  bringing  back  the  end  through  the  same  hawse  pipe  on  the 
starboard  side. 

All  appears  to  have  gone  well  on  the  passage  round  the  Land's  End  and  up  St.  George's 
Channel,  and  it  may  be  noted  here  that  the  fore  lower  topsail  and  lower  staysails  had  been 
set  for  some  time,  and  when  taken  in  it  was  by  signal  from  the  tug,  as  the  vessel  was  going  too 
fast  for  them.  At  2.15  p.m.,  on  the  9th  January,  the  Calf  of  Man  bore  E.  by  S.  ^  S.  magnetic, 
or  nearly  abeam.  No  proper  measures  were  taken  to  verify  the  position  of  the  vessel  at  this 
time,  the  distance  off  being  simply  estimated  by  the  eye,  and  considered  to  be  four  or  five 
miles.  From  this  position  a  coim»e  N.  by  E.  |  E.  magnetic  was  set,  and  the  patent  log  put 
over.  The  wind  was  fresh  from  S.S.E.  and  increasing,  while  the  weather  was  described  as 
hazy  and  getting  thicker.  Prom  2.15  the  vessel  had  the  ebb  tide  setting  her  to  the  N.W. 
At  about  7  o'clock,  when  she  should  be  about  abreast  of  the  Mull  of  Galloway,  the  flood  began, 
which,  as  it  was  near  spring  tides,  would  catch  her  on  the  port  bow  and  set  her  ashore  at 
about  two  or  more  knots  an  hour.  Tlie  Mull  of  Galloway  Light,  however,  was  not  seen 
The  same  course  and  speed — ^namely,  eight  knots  an  hour — were  continued.  At  8  p.m.  the 
master  instructed  the  mate,  who  had  just  been  relieved  by  the  boatswain,  to  see  what  was 
on  the  patent  log.  The  mate  foimd  that  the  distance  run  was  47  miles  ;  with  this  infommtion 
he  entered  the  chart  room  along  with  the  master  to  consult  the  chart  in  reference  to  the  ship's 
position,  but  they  had  barely  got  the  chart  on  the  table,  when  they  heard  three  blasts  from 
the  tug's  whistle,  which  the  master  and  mate  thought  was  a  preconcerted  signal— meaning, 
"  I  am  making  for  an  anchorage."  The  master  and  mate,  however,  rushed  on  deck,  to  find 
the  tug  starboarding  hard  across  their  bows.  Tlie  helm  of  the  "  Ebnbank  "  was,  according  to 
the  witnesses  from  her,  put  hard  a  starboard  ;  but  before  she  canted,  the  high  cliffs  were  seen 
close  to,  and  the  vessel  was  felt  to  bump  three  or  four  times  on  the  groimd.  She,  however, 
did  not  stop,  and  followed  the  directions  of  the  tug,  which  was  well  out  on  the  port  beam. 
While  the  tug  and  her  tow  were  in  this  position,  the  crew  of  the  "  Elmbank  "  seem  to  have  got 
into  a  panic,  and  kept  shouting  for  the  tug  to  come  alongside,  as  they  thought  their  vessel 
was  going  to  sink.  Tlie  bell  was  rung  and  other  urgent  signals  made.  The  master  of  the 
tug  now  cast  off  the  tow  rope,  and  manceuvTed  his  vessel  imtil  he  got  a  4-inch  rope  and  fast 
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closL'  uiidw  tlie  stem  of  the  '  Ehnbank,"  with  the  view  of  saving  hfe.  Tlie  inaster  o^  the 
"  Elinbuxk  "  now  aaked  the  master  of  tlie  tug  to  come  alongside  and  take  his  wife  and  two 
children  on  board.  The  latter  replied  that  he  could  not  go  alongside,  but  would  take  them 
on  board  if  he  sent  them  in  his  own  boat.  The  ship's  gig  from  off  tlie  starboard  side  was 
now  lowered,  and  the  mate  with  four  hands  transferred  the  abo\e  passengers  safely  to  the  tug. 
The  operation,  as  stated  elsewhere,  occupied  about  an  horn-  and  a  iialf.  Tlie  pumps  were 
sounded,  but  the  vessel  was  found  to  be  making  no  water.  There  was  considerable  conflict 
of  evidence  as  to  the  state  of  the  weather  and  sea  at  this  time.  But  in  regard  to  the  sea 
the  Coiu-t  is  of  opinion  that  with  the  wind  at  S.E.  it  could  not  have  been  so  heavy  as  the  wit- 
nesses from  tlie  tug  represented.  It  is  of  opinion,  however,  that  the  weather  was  very  much 
thicker  than  alleged,  either  by  tlie  tug  or  ship,  and  feels  confident  that  were  it  not  for  the  time 
occupied  in  transferring  the  master  of  the  "  Elmbank's  "  wife  and  children,  the  tug  could 
have  been  comiected  while  the  vessel  was  under  the  lee  of  the  land.  Shortly  after  the  gig 
returned  from  the  tug,  the  master  of  the  "  Elmbank  "  informed  tlie  master  of  the  tug  that  he 
had  slipped  tlie  tow  rope,  as  it  jirevented  him  from  steering,  and  as  the  4-inch  and  5-inch 
lines  to  which  the  tug  had  been  attached  had  parted,  he  ofifered  the  master  of  the  tug  a  7^ -inch 
line.  Tliis  tlie  master  of  tlie  tug  refused,  on  the  ground  tliat  it  would  be  of  no  use,  and  in 
support  of  his  refusal,  stated  to  the  Court  that  the  wind  and  sea  were  too  heavy,  that  the 
night  was  too  tliick  and  dark  for  him  to  go  imder  the  bows  of  the  vessel  not  under  proper 
commiuid,  and  that  with  the  said  rope  from  aft,  he  could  not  safely  keep  his  ]x)at  in  position. 
There  was  a  rocket  apparatus  on  board,  but  on  account  of  the  bad  weather,  the  position  and 
condition  of  the  ship,  he  could  not  use  it.  From  about  10.45  p.m.  mitil  the  midnight,  the 
"  Elmbank  "  was  kept  heading  to  the  W.N.W.  under  a  fore-topmast  staysail,  and  drifting 
from  three  to  four  knots  an  hour.  At  midnight  the  tug  came  within  hail,  and  advised  the 
master  to  set  more  sail,  steer  N.E.  by  N.,  and  run  up  the  Firth.  Tlie  four  lower  staysails  and 
the  reefed  gigger  were  then  set,  and  the  course  was  continued  imtil  about  1  a.m.,  ^hen  the- 
vessel  again,  at  the  instigation  of  the  master  of  the  tug,  was  hauled  up  E.  by  N.  At  this 
time  the  master  of  the  tug  again  advised  the  master  of  the  ''  Elmbank  "  to  set  more  sail. 
This,  however,  was  not  done,  and  the  vessel  contmued  to  drift  to  leeward.  The  wind  and 
sea  from  S.S.E.  kept  gradually  increasing,  and  the  weather  got  thicker.  At  about  6  a.m. 
Pladda  Light  was  seen  about  a  point  on  the  port  bow.  The  tug  comhig  again  within  hail 
recommended  the  master  of  the  "  Elmbank  "  to  set  more  sail  and  try  and  weather  Pladda  ; 
but  seeing  that  this  was  impossible,  the  latter  asked  the  tug  to  take  a  rope  and  pull  his  stem 
round  so  that  he  could  keep  away  for  Campbeltomi. 

This  request  was  also  refused,  owing  to  the  severity  of  the  weather,  and  the  unmanageable 
condition  of  the  vessel.  An  attempt  was  made  to  nm  up  the  jib,  but  tlie  master  of  the  "  Elm- 
bank," seeing  that  she  only  paid  off  a  point,  hauled  her  up  to  the  wind.  The  land  at  this 
moment  was  close  to  on  the  lee  side.  Both  anchors  were  let  go  immediately,  and  70  fathoms 
chain  paid  out,  but  they  did  not  hold,  and  the  result  was  that  in  a  few  minutes  the  vessel 
drove  ashore  on  the  rocks  near  Bennan  Head,  about  two  miles  westward  of  Pladda  Light, 
where  she  now  lies  full  of  water.  One  of  the  lifeboats  was  lowered  soon  afterwards,  and 
all  hands  finding  room  in  her,  succeeded  in  effecting  a  landing  just  inside  where  tlie  vessel 
lay.  The  tug  about  this  time  lost  sight  of  the  "'  Elmbank  "  for  a  few  minutes  in  a  snow 
shower,  but  when  it  was  observed  that  she  was  ashore  they  proceeded  to  Kildonan  for  the 
lifeboat,  and  in  returning  found  that  her  services  were  not  required. 

The  Board  of  Trade  desired  the  opinion  of  the  Covu-t  upon  the  following  questions  : — 

1.  Wliether,  when  the  "  Elmbank  "  left  Ha\Te,  she  was  properly  and  sufficiently  ballasted, 
and  whether  she  was  properly  and  sufficiently  maimed  ? 

2.  Whether  proper  measures  were  taken  to  ascertain  and  verify  the  position  of  the  vessel 
at  or  about  2.15  p.m.  on  the  9th  January,  and  from  time  to  time  thereafter  ? 

3.  Wliether  a  safe  and  proper  course  was  steered  after  2.15  p.m.,  on  the  9th  January,  and 
whether  due  and  proper  allowance  was  made  for  tide,  currents,  and  leeway  ? 

4.  What  was  the  cause  of  the  stranding  of  the  vessel  at  or  about  8.20  p.m.  on  the  last 
mentioned  date  ? 

5.  What  were  the  circumstances  in  which  the  tug  cast  off  ? 

6.  Did  the  master  of  the  "  Elmbank  "  subsequently  request  the  master  of  the  "  Hercules  " 
to  again  take  the  vessel  m  tow  ;  and  if  so,  was  the  master  of  the  "  Hercules  '  justified  in 
refusing  to  do  so  ? 

7.  Whether  the  master  of  the  tug  was  justified  in  not  taking  the  "  Elmbank  "  again  in 
tow  after  she  was  cast  off,  at  or  about  8.20  p.m.  on  9th  January  ? 

8.  Wliether  a  safe  and  proper  course  was  set  at  or  about  10.45  p.m.  on  the  9th  January, 
and  thereafter  steered,  and  whether  due  and  proper  allowance  was  made  for  tide,  currents, 
and  leeway  ? 

9.  Whether  the  "  Elmbank  "  was  then  or  thereafter  put  imder  sufficient  canvas,  and 
whether  from  the  condition  of  the  vessel  she  could  carry  sufficient  canvas  ? 
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10.  Wlietlier.  having  regard  to  the  state  of  the  weather  and  the  condition  of  the  vessel, 
proper  measures  were  taken  by  the  master  of  tiie  "  Ehnbank,"  m  order  to  weather  Pladda, 
and  subsequently,  to  prevent  the  vessel  stranding  ? 

11.  Whether  the  lead  was  used  ;  and  if  not,  whether  such  neglect  was  justifiable  ? 

12.  What  was  the  cause  of  the  casualty  ? 

13.  Whether  the  vessel  was  navigated  with  proper  and  seamanlike  care  ? 

14.  Whether  the  master  and  mate  of  the  "  Elmljank  "  and  the  master  of  the  "  Hercules  " 
are  or  either  of  them  is  in  default  ? 

In  the  opinion  of  the  Board  of  Trade  the  certificates  of  the  masters  and  officei-s  should  be 
dealt  with. 

The  Court  replied  as  follows  : — 

1.  WTien  the  "'  Ehnbank  "  left  Ha\Te  she  had  720  tons  rubbish  ballast,  20  tons  water,  and 
about  30  tons  dunnage  wood  and  lining  boards,  makmg  a  total  of  770  tons.  This  quantity, 
although  in  the  opinion  of  the  Court  not  sufficient  for  making  the  passage  from  Ha\Te  to 
the  Clyde  under  canvas  alone,  was  reasonably  sufficient  while  the  vessel  had  the  assistance 
of  a  powerful  tug  such  as  the  "  Hercules." 

The  Court  in  coming  to  this  conclusion,  has  been  considerably  influenced  by  the  evidence 
of  those  whose  conduct  of  the  vessel  is  now  m  question,  as  to  their  experience  of  her  stability 
on  this  and  former  voyages.  Considering  the  season  of  the  year,  and  the  length  of  the  passage, 
the  Coiu-t  considers  that  the  "  Elmbank  "  was  rather  under -manned  ;  but,  in  this  case,  nothing 
has  transpired  to  lead  the  Court  to  conclude  that  the  crew  were  called  upon  to  do  anythmg 
they  could  not  perform,  therefore  it  does  not  consider  that  the  imder -manning  was  contribu- 
tory to  the  ultimate  loss  of  the  vessel. 

2.  Proper  measures  were  not  taken  to  verify  the  position  of  the  vessel  at  2.15  p.m.,  on 
the  9th  January.  The  distance  off  when  passing  the  Calf  of  Man  was  only  estimated,  and 
considered  to  be  about  four  or  five  miles  when  the  light  was  abeam,  bearing  E.  by  S.  7J  S. 
by  3tandai-d  compass.  No  measures  whatever  were  taken  to  find  or  verify  te  position  of  the 
vessel  afterwards.  ,  .  , 

3.  Keeping  in  view  the  condition  of  the  weather,  the  Court  is  not  prepared  to  say  that  the 
course  set  and  steered  from  2.1.5  p.m.  on  tlie  9th  was  either  proper  or  safe.  Proper  allowance 
was  made  for  tide  while  the  ebb  lasted,  but  there  was  no  allowance  made  for  the  flood  tide, 
which  must  have  l)een  setting  the  tug  and  ship  towards  the  shore  for  an  hour  and  a  half 
previous  to'  the  land  being  suddenly  seen  at  Blackhead. 

4.  The  evidence  in  regard  to  the  stranding  or  bumping  at  about  8.30  p.m.  on  the  9th  was 
somewhat  conflicting.  The  witnesses  from  the  "  Elmbank  ''  said  she  bumped  three  or  four 
times,  while  the  master  of  the  tug  maintained  that  she  could  not  have  touched  the  ground 
and  that  it  was  the  rasping  jerk  of  his  towing-hawser  on  the  stem  of  the  "  Elmbank  "  which 
caused  what  he  and  others  described  as  a  panic  on  board  the  latter  vessel.  Be  that  as  it 
may,  it  is  clear  to  the  Court  that  when  the  land  was  suddenly  seen  at  Blackhead  about  8.30 
the  tug  and  ship  were  both  dangerously  close  to  the  rocks,  and  that,  if  the  "  Elmbank  " 
did  bump  or  strand,  the  cause  of  it  was  the  failure  of  those  on  the  tug  and  those  on  the 
"  Elmbank  "  to  see  the  land  sooner  than  they  did. 

5.  The  circumstances  in  which  the  tug  cast  off  the _tow-rope  were  in  answer  to  shouting 
and  other  signals  of  distress  from  "  the  Elmbank." 

6.  and  7.  After  the  tug  cast  off  the  tow-rope  at  about  8.30  in  the  circimistances  already 
described,  she  went  astern  of  the  "  Elmbank,"  and  was  attached  to  her  by  a  four-mch  line 
which  broke.  A  five-inch  line  was  then  passed,  which  enabled  the  tug  to  keep  close  imder 
the  stem  until  the  master's  wife  and  two  children  were  transferred  in  the  ship's  gig  on  board 
the  tug.    This  operation  seems  to  have  occupied  about  an  hour  and  a  half. 

In  regard  to  this  matter,  although  not  Without  some  reluctance,  the  Coui-t  feels  bound 
to  express  its  opinion  that  it  was  during  this  period,  and  while  the  vessel  was  xmder  the  lee  of 
the  land,  that  the  chance  of  again  connecting  the  tug  was  lost. 

The  five-inch  rope  having  parted  soon  after  this,  the  master  of  the  ''  Elmbank  "  did  offer 
the  master  of  the  tug  a  7^-inch  manilla  rope,  which  the  latter  rehised  to  take,  on  the  ground 
that  it  was  no  use. 

Taking  into  consideration  the  state  of  the  weather  when  this  request  was  made  by  the  master 
of  the  "  Elmbank,"  coupled  with  the  following  facts — (1)  that  she  had  drifted  from  under 
lee  of  the  land  where  the  sea  was  heavier ;  (2)  that  she  was  a  light  ship  not  under  proper 
canvas  ;  and  (3)  that  the  night  was  thick  and  dark — the  Court  is  not  prepared  to  say  that 
the  refusal  of  the  master  of  the  tug  to  take  the  7J-inch  rope  at  this  stage  was  unjustifiable. 
Further,  the  Court  finds  it  proved  that  the  master  of  the  tug  with  commendable  vigilance 
kept  close  to  the  "  Elmbank  "  during  the  night,  and  from  time  to  time  tendered  his  advice 
in  regard  to  the  courses  that  should  Ije  steered,  and  also  as  to  setting  sufficient  canvas  fo 
as  to  enable  the  ma.'^ter  of  the  "  Elmbank  "  to  nm  his  vessel  close  up  the  Firth  of  Clyd«. 
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8.  The  course  set  at  or  about  10.45  p.m.  on  the  9th  Jiuiuary,  aiid  also  the  direction  in  which 
the  "  Elmbank  "  was  kept  heading  thereafter,  were  proper  had  they  been  made  good.  The 
effect  of  tlie  ebb  tide  was  taken  into  consideration  when  she  was  hauled  up  to  E.  by  N.  at  about 
1  a.m.  of  the  10th  January. 

9.  The  canvas  set  on  the  "  Elmbank  "  then  and  thereafter,  namely,  four  lower  staysails 
and  reefed  gigger,  was  not  sufficient  to  keep  her  from  driving  to  leeward,  and  the  evidence 
of  the  master  and  mate  was  to  the  effect  that  the  condition  of  the  vessel  was  such  that 

more  canvas  could  have  been  carried. 

10.  When  the  Pladda  light  was  seen  about  one  point  on  the  port  bow,  the  "  Elmbank  " 
being  then  on  the  starboard  tack,  heading  E.  by  N.,  every  available  measure  under  the  cir- 
cumstances was  taken  to  weather  Pladda.  But  the  master  saw  she  could  not  do  so, 
an  attempt  was  made  to  wear  her  and  make  for  Campbeltown.  Seeing  she  would  not  wear, 
the  master  then  put  the  hehn  down,  brought  her  to  the  wind,  and  to  prevent  her  stranding, 
let  go  both  anchors  with  about  70  fathoms  chain  on  each.  The  anchors  did  not  hold,  and 
in  a  few  minutes  she  drove  ashore  on  the  rocks  at  Bennan  Head  Island,  off  Arran,  where 
she  now  lies. 

11.  The  lead  was  not  used,  and  the  neglect  to  use  it  was  not  justifiable,  first,  at  the  Mull 
of  Galloway,  when  the  land  was  not  seen,  and  again  when  the  vessel  was  driving  before  the 
wind  and  sea  in  a  doubtful  direction  towarde  a  lee  shore. 

12.  The  cause  of  the  casualty  was  the  failm-e  of  the  master  to  set  sufficient  canvas  to  keep 
the  vessel  from  driving  to  leeward  after  he  became  detached  from  the  tug. 

13.  The  vessel  was  not  navigated  with  proper  and  seamanlike  care  after  2.15  pjn.  on  the 
9  th  January. 

14.  The  mate  of  the  "  Elmbank  "  acted  imder  the  direct  instructions  of  the  master,  and  is 
not  in  default.  The  master  of  the  "  Hercules  "  is  blameable  in  no  small  degree  for  having 
set  and  steered  too  fine  a  course  from  the  Calf  of  Man  to  Blackhead,  for  omitting  to  make 
due  allowance  for  the  flood  tide  after  passing  the  Mull  of  Galloway,  and  also  for  his  failure 
to  exercise  due  precaution  when  the  Mull  of  Galloway  and  Port  Patrick  Lights  w  ere  not 
seen  at  the  proper  time.  But  as  the  responsibility  attached  to  the  navigation  of  the  "  Elm- 
bank "  devolved  upon  her  master,  the  Coiu-t  concludes  that  its  censure  of  the  master  of  the 
tug  and  recommendation  to  him  as  to  the  observance  of  greater  care  in  futoire  is  all  that  it  is 
called  upon  to  do  in  his  case.  The  master  of  the  "  Eknbank  "  is  in  default.  He  accepted 
throughout  the  mquu-y  absolutely  the  whole  responsibihty  in  connection  with  the  "  Elmbank," 
which  began  in  preparing  her  for  sea  in  Havre,  and  continued  up  to  the  time  of  stranding. 
He  also  approved  of  the  courses  set  and  steered  by  the  tug. 

The  Court,  therefore,  while  giving  due  effect  to  the  master's  previous  good  record,  and  all 
that  has  Ijeen  so  ably  urged  on  his  behalf,  feel  bovmd  to  suspend  his  certificate  for  the  period 
of  six  months  from  this  date. 

(Signed)        Wm.  Ludovic  Mair,    Judge. 

We  concur, 

(Signed)        John  Bain,  ]  Assessor 

William  Erskine,  /assessors. 


(No.  .5049.) 
"  BELFOED." 
The  Merchant  Shipping  Acts,  1854  to  1887i 


Cn  tbematter  of  afomial  Investigation  held  at  Glasgow,  on  the  2l3t  and  22nd  days  of  December, 
curt.,  before  William  Guthrie,  Esquire,  Advocate,  Sheriff-Substitute  of  Lanai-kshire 
assisted  by  Captains  Kennett  Hore  and  William  Erskine,  into  the  circumstances 
attending  the  stranding  of  the  British  sailing  ship  "  Belford,"  of  Glasgow,  j>t  or  near 
Garroch  Head,  Isle  of  Bute,  on  or  about  the  22nd  ultimo. 

Report  of  Court. 

The  Court,  having  carefully  inquired  mto  the  circumstances  attending  the  above-mentioned 
shipi-ing  casualty,  finds,  for  the  reasons  stated  in  the  annex  hereto,  that  the  stranding  of 
the  "  Belford  "  was  due  to  a  sudden  and  violent  squall  from  the  S.S.W.  which  struck  ship 
and  tug  on  the  port  bow  when  they  were  close  to  the  Bute  shore,  steering  S.AV.  bv  AA'.  Every 
effort  was  made  to  keep  the  v  jssel  off  the  land,  but  under  tlie  circtomstances  the  ship  and  tu<' 
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were  helpless,  the  tug  losing  all  command  and  the  ship  driving  broadside  towards  the  rocks, 
which  she  struck  stern  first.  Tlie  Court  does  not  deal  with  the  certificates  of  either  th& 
master  of  the-ship  or  the  master  of  the  tug  boat. 

(Signed)    W.  Guthrie,  Judge. 
We  concur  in  the  above  report. 

(Signed)    Kennett   Hore,    -v  . 

William  Ersiqne,  /Assessors. 

Annex  to  the  Report. 

This  was  an  inquiry  into  the  circumstances  attendhig  the  stranding  of  the  British  sailing 
shii)  '■  Belford,"  near  Garroch  Head,  Isle  of  Bute,  on  the  night  of  the  21st  of  Nosember, 
1894,  while  in  tow  of  the  Clyde  Shipping  Company's  tug  "  Flying  Serpent,"  whereby  the 
"  Belford  "  sustained  material  damage,  and  was  held  at  the  Sheriff  Court,  Glasgow,  before 
Sheriff  Guthrie,  on  the  21st  and  22nd  of  December,  1894.  Mr.  C.  D.  Ronald  appeared  for 
the  Board  of  Trade,  Mr.  T.  A.  Fyfe  for  the  owners  and  master  of  the  ship  "  Belford,"  and  Mr. 
H.  Roxburgh  represented  the  master  of  the  tug  "  Flying  Serpent." 

The  "  Belford,"  of  Glasgow,  official  number  104,589,  is  a  new  steel  sailing  vessel,  ship- 
rigged,  and  owned  by  Mr.  Francis  Briggs,  of  81,  St.  George's  Place,  Glasgow,  shipowner,, 
and  was  then  on  her  first  voyage  to  sea,  having  been  only  just  built,  fitted  out  and  completed 
by  Messrs.  Archibald  McMillan  and  Son,  of  Dumbarton.  Her  length  is  267  ft.,  breadth 
40' 1.5  ft.,  and  depth  of  hold  2365  ft.,  her  gross  tonnage  1905" 35  tons,  and  the  registered 
tonnage  1771' 23  tons. 

On  the  14tb  of  November  the  "  Belford  "  left  Dumbarton,  having  502  tons  of  quarry 
bottom  whinstone  ballast  in  the  main  hold,  and  two  tanks  of  drinking  water,  said  to  contain 
6,000  gallons  of  fresh  water,  equal  to  about  27  tons.  She  proceeded  to  the  Tail  of  the  Bank,^ 
where  the  compasses  were  adjusted,  and  there  anchored,  the  weather  being  moderate  and 
fme.  The  vessel  lay  at  the  Tail  of  the  Bank  from  the  14th  to  the  2l3t  of  No^  emljer,  in  order,, 
as  it  was  stated  in  evidence,  to  secure  the  services  of  a  sufficiently  powerful  tug  to  tow  the 
vessel  to  Swansea. 

On  the  21st  of  Novemljer,  at  11  a.m.,  the  "  Belford  "  left  the  Tail  of  the  Bank  in  tow  of 
the  Clyde  Shipping  Company's  tug  "  Flying  Serpent,"  with  a  crew  of  19  hands  all  told,  and. 
under  the  command  of  Mr.  William  McKinnon,  who  holds  a  certificate  of  competency 
numbered  99,570,  and  drawing  10  ft.  1  in.  foi"ward  and  10  ft.  3  in.  aft,  and  she  was  calculated 
to  rise  one  inch  on  this  draught  when  in  salt  water,  the  draught  of  water  having  been  taken 
at  Dumbarton.  The  crew  consisted  of  the  master,  fisrt,  second,  and  third  officers,  cook, 
steward,  carpenter,  and  boatswain,  with  8  A.B.'s,  2  O.S.,  and  the  apprentice,  and  the  vessel 
had  only  her  tlu-ee  lower  topsails,  foresail,  mainsail  jib,  fore  and  maintopmast  staysails, 
and  upper  maintopsail  bent  on  leaving  the  Tail  of  the  Bank,  her  royal  yards  having  been  sent 
down  the  day  after  leaving  Dumbarton.  And  it  is  clear  that  this  is  all  the  sail  they  thought, 
necessary  to  bend  with  only  the  502  tons  of  ballast  on  board  should  any  accident  occur, 
and  the  ship  break  away  or  part  from  the  tug  during  her  passage  to  Swansea  ;  for  the  master,, 
in  his  evidence,  stated  that  had  he  been  going  to  work  the  ship  round  to  Swansea  under  sail 
alone,  he  would  have  required  about  double  the  amoimt  of  ballast  on  board  that  he  then  had. 

On  the  morning  of  the  2l8t  there  was  a  moderate  8.W'.  wind  Ijlowing,  the  weather  waa 
clear,  and  the  barometer  rising  slightly,  although  it  had  lieen  very  squally  with  heavy  rains 
the  day  bef'jre.  The  "  Belford  "  proceeded  down  the  Firth  of  Clyde  in  tow  of  the  tug,  and 
all  went  well  until  they  had  got  as  far  as  Great  C\imbrae  Island.  By  this  time  the  wind  had. 
gradually  increased,  and  was  blowing  hard  from  the  S.W.,  and  barometer  falling.  At  3.10' 
p.m.  Cumbrae  Lighthouse  was  al)eam,  and  at  C  p.m.  they  wei-e  only  four  or  five  miles  S.W. 
of  it,  the  aliip  making  no  headway,  blowing  a  head  S.W.  gale,  with  blinding  squalls  of  rain, 
and  a  heavy  sea  running.  Tlie  tug  was  now  unable  to  tow  the  vessel  any  longer,  and  not  been 
able  to  hold  her  own,  and  she  then  endeavoui-ed  to  tuni  round  by  j^utting  her  helm  hard-a- 
port  and  setting  her  forestay  sail ;  but  she  was  not  able  to  acconi])lish  this  manoeu%Te,  for 
the  weight  of  the  drifting  ship  and  strain  of  tow-line  on  her  starboard  quarter  brought  her 
head  back  to  the  S.W.  again.  The  tug.  finding  she  could  not  turn  round,  then  endeavoured 
to  keep  the  "  Belford  "  in  mid -channel  by  checking  her,  first  on  one  l)ow  and  then  on  the  other, 
and  in  this  manner  they  drifted  backwards  past  Cumbrae  Light,  and  at  10  p.m.  were  abreast 
of  the  Tan  Spit  Buoy.  At  11  p.m.  the  wind  fell  for  a  little  while,  the  weather  showed  signs 
of  clearing  up  from  the  N.W.,  and  the  tug  commenced  to  make  headway  again  at  the  rate  of 
about  two  knots  per  hour,  and  at  11. .30  they  were  abreast  of  Garroch  Head,  and  about  half 
a  mile  from  it,  and  heading  S.W.  by  W.  At  11.45  p.m.  a  terrific  squall  suddenly  struck 
ship  and  tug  from  S.S.W.,  rendering  them  for  the  time  quite  helpless.  They  drifted  broad- 
side on  towards  the  land,  the  tug  having  lost  all  command  over  the  ship,  being  unable  to 
hold  her  head  to  wind,  and  at  0.15  a.m.  the  "  Belford  "  struck  stem  first  on  the  rocks  close 
to  Garroch  Head,  the  tug  still  holding  on  to  her.  Tlie  shiji  heeled  over  to  starboard,  bumping 
heavily,  water  rushing  int<^)  her  hold,  the  wind  and  sea  dri\ing  her  broadside  on  to  the  rocks, 
upon  which  the  crew  landed  by  means  of  a  ladder,  and  thus  no  lives  were  lost.  At  the  time 
the  squall  struck  the  ship  at  11.45  she  was  so  close  to  the  land  that  it  was  impossible  for  those 
on  board  to  do  anything  for  her  safety  by  making  sail.  A  blue  light  was  burned  and  a  cast 
of  the  lead  taken,  and  as  the  tug  could  not  hold  her  or  turn  her  head  to  wind  she  struck  ste^n 
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OH,  while  the  tug  and  heraeU  were  drifting  (Ijefore  the  squall),  and  remained  fast.  Ou  the 
25th  of  NoveniW  the  "  Bedford  "  was  floated  off  the  rocks  by  the  Salvage  Company  and 
towe<!  to  Kilchattan  Bay,  and  on  the  26th  she  was  towed  to  Greenock  by  the  "  Flying  Serjjent " 
And  "  Flying  Mist "  and  safely  docked,  where  it  was  found  she  had  sustained  material 
damage.  JVom  the  foregoing  facts  it  is  evident  that  the  "  Bedford  "  was  only  ballasted  for 
towing  to  Swansea  in  moderate  weather,  and  that  she  had  not  sufficient  ballast  on  board 
to  have  made  the  passage  under  sail,  aiid  also  that  the  tug  was  not  sufficiently  powerful  to 
tow  such  a  large  ship)  higli  out  of  the  water  alx)ut  19  or  20  ft.)  m  the  weather  they  encountered 
on  the  nigiit  of  the  21  st  of  Novemljer,  and  this  fact  should  have  Ix-en  apparent  to  the  master 
when  he  saw  his  vessel  going  astern  for  four  houi-s  (from  6  p.m.  till  10  j)  m.).  That  it  was 
<dear  to  the  master  of  the  tug  is  evident,  because  he  tried  to  turn  romid  and  go  back  to  the 
Tail  of  the  Bank  to  anchor.  But  as  they  had  started  without  any  proper  arrangement  of 
night  signals  the  master  of  the  "  Belford  "  was  xmable  to  give  any  orders  to  the  tug,  and  the 
tug  was  unable  to  communicate  what  he  thought  was  Ijest  to  l)e  done  under  the  circumstances 
to  the  master  of  the  ship.  The  only  signal  tliat  had  been  an-anged  for  was  letting  go  the 
Anchor,  but  there  was  no  signal  in  regai-d  to  its  being  advisable  "  to  proceed  "  or  "to  turn 
back,"  according  to  the  state  of  the  weather,  whatever  it  might  be. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  evidence,  Mr.  Donald  submitted  the  following  questions,  on  which 
the  Board  of  Trade  desired  the  opinion  of  the  Coui-t.  Mr.  Fyfe  and  Mr.  Roxburgh  having 
Addressed  the  Court  on  behalf  of  the  master  of  the  shiii  and  the  master  of  the  tug  respectively, 
-and  Mr.  Donald  having  replied  on  the  part  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  the  Court  proceeded  to 
;give  judgment  as  follows  : — 

Questions. 
./I;  Whether  the  "  Bedford  "  was  sufficiently  ballasted  ? 

2.  Whether,  having  regard  to  the  state  of  the  ti-im  of  the  vessel,  and  the  state  of  the  weather, 
the  master  was  justified  in  proceeding  to  sea  on  the  21st  November  last  in  two  of  the  tug 

''  Flying  Serpent  "  ? 

3.  Wliether  safe  and  proper  courses  were  steered  after  leaving  the  Tail  of  the  Bank,  and 
whether  due  and  proper  allowance  was  made  for  tide  and  currents  i 

4.  What  was  the  cause  of  the  tug  losmg  command  of  the  "  Belford  "  at  or  alx)ut  6.15  p.m., 
and  whether  proper  measures  were  taken  by  the  master  of  the  tug  and  master  of  the  ship  to 
Iceep  out  of  danger  ? 

5.  Whether,  when  the  wind  fell,  proper  measures  were  taken  for  the  safety  of  the  ship  ? 

6.  \^Tiat  was  the  cause  of  the  "  Bedford  "  drifting  on  to  Garroch  Head  at  or  about  midnight 
on  the  2l8t^22nd  November,  and  whether  every  possible  effort  was  made  by  the  master  of 
the  tug  and  master  of  the  ship  to  keep  her  off  the  land. 

7.  Wliether  the  tug  and  ship  were  navigated  with  proper  and  seamanlike  care  ? 

8.  Whether  the  master  and  officei-s  of  tlie  "  .Belford  "  and  master  of  the  tug  are,  or  either 
of  them  is,  in  default  ? 

In  the  opinion  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  the  certificate  of  the  masters  and  officers  should 
be  dealt  with. 

,,  Answers. 

.  il  and  2.  The  ship  was  sufficiently  ballasted  to  tow  in  ordinary  weather,  but  not  sufficiently 
ballasted  to  set  necessarily  sail  to  keep  her  off  a  lee  shore  if  she  cast  off  or  broke  adrift  from 
the  tug  in  bad  weather,  and,  ui  the  opinion  of  the  Court,  it  was  not  pinident  to  send  to  sea, 
at  least  at  this  period  of  the  year,  a  ship  of  1,771  tons  register  witli  only  about  530  tons  ballast 
on  board. 

3.  Safe  and  proper  courses  were  set  and  steered  and  due  allowance  made  for  tide  and 
currents. 

4.  The  tug  lost  command  of  the  "  Bedford  "  about  6.15  p.m.,  when  five  or  six  miles  S.W. 
of  Cumbrae  Light,  because  the  gale  had  so  increased  that  she  had  not  power  to  hold  a  large 
light  ship  against  such  a  wind  and  sea.  The  master  of  the  tug  then  properly  endeavoured  to 
turn  and  run  back  to  the  Tail  of  the  Bank,  but  did  not  succeed  on  accoimt  of  both  vessels 
di-ifting  so  fast  to  leeward.  Wlien  he  found  that  he  could  not  turn,  he  did  all  in  his  power 
in  trj-ing  to  keep  the  ve.'^aels  in  mid-channel  while  drifting  backwards  up  the  Firth.  The 
fastei  ot  tl>e  "  Belford  "  took  no  measui-es  to  keep  the  ship  out  of  danger.  He  saw  before 
seven  o'clocii  that  the  tug  could  not  hold  him,  as  they  were  drifting  back.  He  ought  then 
to  li»ve  sought  a  safe  anchorage.  He  had.  however,  omitted  to  arrange  before  sailing  a 
code  of  night  signals  with  the  tug,  and  therefore  was  unable  to  convey  any  orders  to  her. 
In  this  respect  the  Court  is  distinctly  of  opinion  that  the  master  of  the  "  Belford  "  was  in 
<l(^fault,  but  we  are  not  prepared  to  say  that  he  was  in  fault  in  the  actual  circumstniiceH  in 
nut  casting  off  and  makiojr  for  an  anciiorage  under  sail. 
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.').  l'iv);>er  measiu-es  were  not  taken  at.  10.30,  when  the  wind  fell,  and  the  ship  was  off  Tan 
Spit  Buoy  in  a  position  of  safety.  Tlie  master  of  the  "  Bclford,"  knowing  that  the  tug  had 
failed  to  hold  him,  should  have  then  put  back  or  proceeded  to  an  ancliorage,  instead  of  attempt- 
ing in  such  weather  and  on  a  dark  night  to  proceed  to  sea. 

6.  The  stranding  of  the  "  Belford  "  on  Garroch  Head  was  due  to  a  sudden  and  violent 
squall  from  the  S.S.W.,  which  struck  the  tug  and  vessel  on  the  port  bow  when  they  were  close 
to  the  Bute  shore  and  were  steering  S.W.  by  W.  Every  effort  was  made  to  keep  her  off  the 
land,  but  under  the  circumstunces  ship  and  tug  were  helpless. 

7.  At  10.30  the  master  of  the  "  Belford  "  committed  an  error  of  judgment  in  attempting 
to  proceed  on  the  voy^e.  Li  othei-  respects,  except  as  already  indicated,  the  vessels  were 
navigated  with  proper  and  reasonable  care. 

8.  The  master  of  the  "  Belford  "  was  in  default  in  omitting  to  an-ange  with  the  tug  master 
for  sufficient  night  signals  to  be  used  in  case  of  danger  or  difficulty,  and  we  are  of  opinion  that 
the  master  of  the  tug,  though  not  under  the  same  responsibility,  ought  before  sailing  to  have 
suggested  to  him  the  propriety  of  having  such  signals.  The  Court,  howevei*.  while  it  censures 
the  master,  does  not  consider  it  necessary  to  deal  with  hi?  certificate,  or  with  the  certificates- 
of  anv  of  the  other  parties  mentioned  in  the  questions  before  them. 

(Signed)tTiWj,,  iGuTHBiE,    Judge.  "}[> 

We  c/)ncur  in  the  above.  '^^|  ^f f**  ^'"'^^  »^*  cvf  b^ijJs  aH 

(Signed)    Kennktt    Hore,     V     »  '''" 


Kennett    More,    ^      .  "" 

William  Erskine.  J    ^^sessor^,,; 

fioY  iTiladii//  lo 
eidi  .jrw^dnwiH 
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'    -      .  b»/Ti'.>'>e 

"  CULMORE.^1  M>(il  .Jl  \vA\mr.i\  '  add  lo 

Tlie  Merchant  Shipping  Acts,  1854  to  1887. 

In  the  matter  of  a  formal  Investigation  held  at  Glasgow,  on  the  IGth,  I7th,  and  24th  days 
of  January,  1895,  before  David  Davidson  Balfour,  Sheriff-Substitute  of  Lanark- 
shire, assisted  by  Captains  Alexander  Wood  and  William  Erskine,  into  the  circum- 
stances attending  the  loss  of  the  British  sailing  ship  "  Culmore,"  of  Londonderry,  in. 
the  North  Sea,  on  or  about  the  14th  November,  1894,  whereby  loss  of  life  ensued. 

Report  of  Court. 

Bae  Coui't,  having  carefully  inquired  into  the  circumstances  attending  the  above-men- 
tioned shipping  casuality,  finds,  for  the  reasons  stated  in  the  annex  hereto,  that  the  casuality 
was  due  to  the  ballast  shifting  in  a  heavy  gale  of  wind  tlirough  not  having  been  properly 
secured,  and  that  this  caused  the  vessel  to  turn  over  on  her  team  ends  and  sink  ;  and  that 
blame  attaches  to  Captain  Hawkins  for  not  seeing  that  the  ballast  was  properly  secured 
before  the  ship  left  Hamburg,  especially  considering  the  quality  of  the  ballast.  The  Court 
orders  that  Captain  William  Stevenson  Hawkins,  of  Glasgow,  marine  superintendent,  do 
pay  to  the  solicitor  to  the  Board  of  Trade  the  sum  of  fifty  pounds  on  account  of  the^ 
expenses  of  this  investigation. 

Dated  this  24th  day  of  January,  1895, 

(Signed)       D.    D.    Balfour,    Judge. 

We  concur  in  the  above  report,  ' 

(Signed)        William  Erskini,)  ■' 

A.  Wood,  /Assessors. 

Annex  to  the  Report. 

This  was  an  inquiry  into  the  circumstances  attending  the  loss  of  the  British  sailing  ship' 
"  Culmore,"  of  Londonderry,  in  the  North  Sea,  about  100  miles  N.E.  of  Spurn  Head,  before 
Sheriff-Substitute  Balfour,  assisted  l)y  Captains  Wood  and  Erskine,  nautical  assessors. 
Mr.  C.  D.  Donald  appeared  for  the  Board  of  Trade,  Mr.  William  Borland  for  the  owners,  Mr. 
T.  A.  Fyfe  for  the  representatives  of  the  master,  and  Mr.  John  A.  Speiis  for  the  imdei-writers. 

The  •'  Culmore,"  official  No.  94,215,  was  a  British  sailing  ship,  built  of  steel  by  Messrs. 
Russell  and  (.!o..  Port  Glasgow,  in  1890,  and  was  of  the  following  dimensions  :— Length, 
260-5  ft. ;  breadth.  38- 2  ft.  ;  and  depth.  23' 1  ft.  Her  registered  tonnage  after  deducting 
81-16  for  crew  space,  was  1638' 93  tons.  She  had  three  boats,  one  of  which  (a  lifeboat)  was 
fitted  up  in  accordance  with  the  Board  of  Trafle  requirements,  and  was  said  to  be  sufficient 
to  carrv  all  hands.    She  had  six  life-buoys,  which  were  on  deck,  and  twenty -eight  life-belts, 
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which  were  kept  in  a  room  in  the  cabin.  She  was  owTied  by  the  Sailing  Ship  "  (  iilinott^  " 
Company,  Limited,  of  17,  Royal  Exchange  Square,  Glasgow,  Mr.  Robert  Dickie,  of  17, 
Royal  Exchange  Squjire,  Glasgow,  being  designated  the  managing  owner. 

The  "  Cnlmore  "  discharged  a  cargo  of  nitrate  at  Hamburg,  in  October  last.  \NT5ile  there 
she  was  joined  by  a  new  muster,  P.  Hailiday,  aged  28,  who  had  previously  been  in  command 
■of  the  "  PoljTiesian,"  which  vessel  was,  as  well  as  the  "  Culmore,"  under  the  management  of 
Messrs.  Thomson,  Dickie,  and  Co.  He  was  described  to  the  Coui't  by  Captain  Hawkins, 
-aa  being  a  careful,  pushing,  and  energetic  shipmaster.  Mr.  Dickie  stated  in  evidence  that 
formerly  tho  masters  of  the  ships  under  his  management  had  a  book  of  instructions  issued 
to  them  fir  their  guidance,  but  that  some  eighteen  months  previous  to  this  inquiry 
these  instructions  fell  into  disuse  and  were  superseded  by  letters  of  mstruction  to  their  masters 
at  the  beginning  of  each  voyage.  Neither  this  book  nor  any  copy  of  the  letter  of  instructions 
was  protluced  in  Court,  as  it  was  stated  that  Captain  Hailiday  had  never  seen  the  lx)ok 
and  that  he  had  got  no  letter  of  instructions  at  Hamburg,  because  the  management  there  was 
directly  represented  by  Captain  Hawkins,  the  marine  superintendent  of  the  Company, 
who  managed  the  "  Culmore  "  and  who  was  the  acknowledged  superior  of  the  nia.ster  at 
Hambiu-g.  Foiu-  days  after  the  "  (Ailmore  "  had  commenced  to  dischiuge  her  inward  cargo 
•of  nitrate  Captain  Hawkins  annved  at  Hamburg  to  control  the  vessel's  expenses,  sujjervise 
the  work  necessary  for  getting  the  vessel  despatched  to  sea.  and  to  attend  to  the  other  duties 
of  a  marine  superintendent.  On  17th  October  Captain  Hawkins  left  Hamburg  for  Barry. 
He  stated  to  the  Cimrt  that  before  leaving  he  gave  instnictions  to  the  master  to  put  up 
shifting  boards  in  the  main  hold,  and  to  take  in  5(K)  tons  of  sand  in  ordei-  to  ballast  the  ship 
for  going  into  dry  dock.  Before  leaving  Hamburg  Captain  Hawkins  had  contracted  for 
this  ballast  to  be  supplied  by  Mr.  Guttery,  ballast  contractor.  According  to  the  deposition 
of  Wilhelm  Yon  Rehn  (sole  partner  of  the  firm  of  E.  P.  Guttery),  made  before  H.M.  Consul, 
Hamburg,  this  ballast  was  of  the  usual  quality  supplied  to  shipping  at  that  port.  It  is 
obtained  by  dredging  the  Elbe,  and  the  usual  price  of  it  is  one  shilling  per  ton.  A  sample  of 
"this  sand  was  produced  in  Couit,  which  Wilhelm  Von  Rehn  deponed  was  exactly  the  same 
aa  the  ballast  supplied  to  the  "  Culmore."  This  sample,  in  the  condition  it  was  presented, 
seemed  a  dangerous  quality  of  ballast  unless  properly  secured.  It  ran,  as  described  by  some 
of  the  witnesses  who  handled  it,  like  quicksilver.  Neither  Captain  Hawkins  nor  any  of  the 
-other  witnesses  could  identify  the  sandin  the  sample  to  be  of  the  same  quality  as  the  sand 
used  for  ballasting  the  "  Culmore."  The  "  Culmore's  "  ballast  was  described  generally 
to  be  darker  in  colour,  to  have  more  cohesion  among  its  grains,  and  to  be  altogether  a  better 
class  of  ballast  than  the  sample.  The  discrepancy  here,  however,  was  considerably  removed 
when  the  Court  found  that  by  slightly  damping  a  portion  of  the  sample  it  became  much  darker 
in  colour,  and  its  co-efScient  of  friction  was  increased  from  bemg  about  i  in  the  drj-  sand 
to  at  least  J  when  the  sand  was  but  slightly  damped.  On  25th  October  Captain  Hawkins 
returned  to  Hamburg,  and  found  that  the  ballast  had  been  taken  in  and  was  standing  in  a 
cone  under  the  main  hatch.  He  stated  to  the  Com-t  that  he  was  under  the  impression  that 
■shifting  boards  had  been  put  up  in  the  lower  hold,  but  he  was  not  certain  about  this.  With 
regard  to  this  matter  the  Court  is  impressed  with  the  fact  that,  had  sufficient  shifting  boards 
been  put  up  for  some  800  tons  of  ballast,  these  shifting  boards  would  have  been  conspicuously 
visible  after  500  tons  of  ballast  was  on  board,  and  that  Captain  Hawkins  should  have  no 
<loubt  as  to  whether  they  were  there  or  not,  considering  that  he  was  especially  responsible 
for  the  vessel's  seaworthiness,  and  in  view  of  his  statement  to  the  Court,  that  he  had  given 
the  master  specific  orders  to  have  shifting  boards  put  up.  All  the  other  witnesses  who 
had  seen  the  sand  in  the  vessel's  hold  at  Hamburg,  at  Cuxhaven,  or  in  the  North  Sea,  when 
trying  to  trim  the  ship  upright,  had  not  seen  or  heard  anythhig  whatever  of  these- shifting 
boards.  Wilhelm  Von  Rehn  has  stated  in  his  second  deposition  that  neither  he  nor  his  men 
when  trimming  the  ballast  at  Hamburg  saw  any  shifting  boards,  but  he  accomits  for  this 
by, the  darkness,  and  further  says  that  he  is  of  opinion,  from  his  past  experience  ol  Captain 
Hawkins,  that  shifting  boards  were  put  up.  The  Court  is  not  prepared  to  accept  these  state- 
ments, for  if  the  men  could  see  to  trim  ballast  they  must  have  seen  these  shifting  boai-ds,  and 
•Captain  Hawkins  stated  in  evidence  that  in  his  own  experience  at  sea  he  never  used  shifting 
boards  for  ballast.  On  the  26th  October  the  discharging  of  the  inward  cargo  was  finished. 
The  vessel  was  then  placed  in  dry  dock,  and  imderwent  her  No.  1  survey  After  she  came  out 
of  dry  dock.  Captain  Hawkins  arranged  with  Mr.  Guttery,  ballast  contractor,  to  complete 
ballasting  the  ship  to  850  tons.  After  this  airangement  was  made  he  received  a  letter  from 
Messrs.  Thoinson,  Dickie,  and  Co.  in  the  following  terms  :  "  Lay  days  not  to  begin  to  20th 
"  November,  but  we  have  tried  to  get  earlier  days  without  success.  There  is,  therefore, 
"now  no  hurry  to  tow  ship,  so  you  will  please  give  her  sufficient  ballast  to  lieat  down." 
On  receipt  of  this  letter  Captaiia  Hawkins  made  a  further  airangement  with  Mr.  Guttery 
for  50  tons  more  ballast,  which,  when  on  board,  completed  the  "  Cuhnore's  "  ballast  to  920 
tons,  being  20  tons  more  than  was  actuallv  ordered.  It  was  also  part  of  Mr.  Gutterj-'s  con- 
tract to  trim  and  level  this  ballast  down.  The  weight  when  on  board  was  to  be  checked  by 
the  ship's  draught  of  water  and  her  displacement  scale.  Tliis  was  done  to  the  satisfaction 
of  both  parties  concerned.  About  160  tons  of  this  ballast  was  nut  down  the  quarter -hatch, 
and  the  remainder  doum  the  main  hatch.  No  shifting  boards  were  put  in  with  this  portion 
of  the  ballast.  Tlie  vessel's  draught  on  leavmg  Hamburg  was  12  ft.  6  in.  forward  and  13  ft. 
aft.     The  water  there  being  brackish,  it  was  estimated  the  vessel  would  rise  three  inches 
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•when  she  got  into  sea  water.    About  6.30  a.m.  on  the  4th  November  the  vessel  left  Hamburg 
and  was  towed  down  the  river.    Her  crew  were  as  follows  : — 


P.  Halliday,  Master 
G.  H.  Paton,  Mate  - 

D.  H.  Smith,  Second  Mate 
K.  McKenzie,  Third  Mate 
T.  Salveson,  Steward 

H.  Bainala,  Carpenter    - 

H.  Harms,  Sailmaker 

A.  Elm,  A.B.  -       .        -       - 

V.  Candorf,  A.B.     - 

W.  Strandman,  A.B. 

H.  Johanson,  AB.  -        -        - 

A.  Xorberg,  AB.     -        -        - 

C.  Dhal,A.B. - 

F.  Hellestrom,  AB. 

T.  Taspion,  A.  B.    - 

A.  Vma,A.B. 

F.  Castillo,  AB.      -       - 

E.  Dalbrozo,  AB.   - 

John  Peters,  A.B.   -       -        - 

W.  Tramoff,  A.B.    - 

E.  Anderson,  AB.  -        -       - 

G.  Ericsson,  A.B.- 
George Petzel,  Cook 

E.  F.  Alder  Prew,  Apprentice- 
Joseph  Gew,  Apprentice- 


Nationality. 


Glasgow  -  -  - 
Blank  on  the  Articles 
Arbroath  -  -  - 
Glasgow  -  -  - 
Norway  - 
Finland  - 
Hamburg  -  -  - 
Riga- 


Canada 
Finland    - 
Sweden     - 

)» 
Norway    - 
Sweden    - 

») 
Spain 

Puerto  Rico 
Austria     - 
Baltimore 
Finland    - 
Sweden     - 

») 
Bavaria     - 
Glasgow 
London     - 


Age. 


28 

23 
22 
19 
45 
25 
37 
30 
20 
23 
27 
36 
22 
22 
28 
26 
23 
36 
22 
23 
24 
19 
16 
15 


jThe  master's  wife  was  also  on  board.  The  "  Cuhnore  "  was  abreast  of  Cuxhaven  at 
about  6.30  p.m.  on  the  4th  November.  A  strong  head  wind  being  then  blowing,  the  vessel 
was  brought  to  an  anchor  off  that  port,  where  she  remained  two  days.  While  there!  the 
second  mate  and  carpenter,  with  some  of  the  crew,  were  employed  levelling  the  ballast  and 
laying  boards  over  the  top  of  it.  These  boards  were  tommed  down  from  the  'tween  deck 
beams.  By  3  p.m.  on  the  6th  November  the  weather  had  moderated.  The  vessel  was 
got  under  weigh,  but  by  the  time  she  got  towed  as  far  as  the  lightship,  the  weather  had 
become  so  foggy  that  the  anchor  was  again  let  go.  The  weather  had  cleared  by  5  o'clock 
next  morning.  The  anchor  was  then  hove  up  and  the  vessel  towed  outside  of  Heligoland. 
Sail  was  set  on  the  ship,  and  the  tow-boat  left  her  there  at  7  o'clock  on  the  evening  of  the 
7th.  The  wind  being  moderate  from  the  S.W.,  "  Culmore  "  stood  off  the  land  on  the  port 
tack  under  her  topsails  and  courses.  During  the  succeeding  five  days  the  wind  continued 
moderate  from  the  south-westward,  and  the  ship  remained  beating  to  windward  in  the  North 
Sea.  The  hands  were  employed  during  this  time  in  lashing  up  shifting  boards  in  the  'tween 
decks  in  readiness  for  the  coal  cargo  that  was  to  be  loaded  in  Barry.  On  the  12th  November 
the  weather  began  to  turn  bad,  blowing  from  W.  and  backing  into  S.W.  with  a  heavy  sea. 
At  midnight  on  the  12th  the  three  upper  topsails  were  made  fast.  The  gale  steadily  increased 
By  midnight  on  the  13th  the  only  sail  the  vessel  had  set  was  her  main  lower  topsail.  About 
6  a.m.  on  the  14th  the  man  on  the  look-out  reported  to  the  second  mate  that  the  anchor 
was  coming  adrift,  and  was  knocking  against  the  bow.  The  second  mate  informed  the 
master,  who  had  been  on  deck  all  night,  of  this.  The  master  ordered  all  hands  on  deck  to 
•ecure  the  anchors.  While  at  work  securing  the  anchors  they  foimd  the  vessel  taking  a  heavy 
list  to  atarboan'   «wd  realised  that  the  ballast  was  shifting.    Hands  were  at  once  sent  into 
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the  hold  to  trim  the  ballaHt  to  windward.      Tlie  lower  luuiii  topsail  was  cut  away   and 

endeavours  made  to  get  the  ship  hefore  the  wind,  hut  it  was  foiuid  she  was  unmanageable. 

As  the  vessel  was  now  going  over  fast,  attempts  were  made  to  get  the  topmasts  out  of  the 

ship.     With  tliis   object  in  view,  one    of   the   witnesses,  who    apjieared    in    Court,  went 

aloft  with  an  axe  to  break  the  screws  of  tiie  topmast  rigging.    His  efforts  were  imsuccessful. 

He  did  not  succeed  in  breaking  any  of  them,  and  there  was  not  siifficient  time  to  imsci-ew 

them.     The  vessel  was  now  almost  on  her  Ijeam  ends.     Tlie  efforts  of  the  hands  in  the  hold 

were  of  no  avail  with  the  ballast,  as  the  ship  was  throwing  it  to  leeward  faster  than  they 

could  shovel  it  to  windward.     Tliey  were  called  up  and  the  hatch  battened  down.     An 

attempt  was  then  made  to  get  out  the  forward  lifeboat.     Tliis  boat  was* smashed  by  the  sea 

as  soon  as  it  was  lifted  off  the  chocks.      It  was  found  impossible  to  do  anything  with  the 

starjjoard  lifeboat  as  the  vessel  had  too  much  of  a  list.     By  tliis  time  the  vessel  was  on  her 

beam  ends,  and  all  hands  had  to  get  out  on  the  port  side  of  the  ship.    A  few  had  on  lifel)elt8,. 

viz.,  the  master,  master's  wife,  the  second  mate,  and  two  A.B.  seamen.    So  few  of  the 

orew  having  got  lifebelts  is  probably  due  to  the  whole  of  their  energies  being  directed  to 

preventing  the  vessel  from  cjipsizing  luitil  lifebelts  could  only  be  obtained  from  the  cabin 

at  great  risk.     Tlie  difficulty  of  obtaining  them  was  probably  accenuated  (to  judge  from 

the  witnesses  who  appeared  in  Court)  by  the  imperfect  knowledge  some  of  the  crew  had 

of  the  English  language,  which  would  prevent  them  from  excitement  imder  the  circiunstances 

from  readily  informing  themselves  where  the  lifebelts  were  to  be  obtauied.     Tlie  chief 

mate  and  two  of  the  seamen  assisted  to  keep  the  master's  wife  in  a  position  on  the  side  of 

the  vessek    About  7  a.m.,  when  the  "  Cuhnore  "  began  to  list  heavily,  the  "  Pehcan,"- 

of  Giimsby,  a  small  screw  steamer  employed  in  the  fish-carrying  trade,  came  under  her 

atem  and  lay  by  her  for  two  hours  till  she  sank.    Owing  to  the  strength  of  the  gale,  and  the 

condition  of  the  sea,  the  "  Pelican  "  was  unable  to  take  anyone  off  the  wreck.    Just  before 

the  "  Oulmore  "  sank,  the  "  Swift,"  a  Grimsby  steam  trawler,  also  came  close  to  her.     The 

master  of  this  vessel  made  most  energetic  measures  to  rescue  the  crew  of  the  "  Cuhnore  " 

from  their  perilous  position.    He  kept  his  vessel  close  to  the  "  Culmore's  "  stem,  and  as 

soon  as  she  sank  he  steamed  over  the  top  of  where  she  went  down  and  was  successful    in 

rescuing  four  seamen,  viz.,  August  Elm,  Arthur  Norberg,  and  Konstantiiae   Ivanoff,  A.B.'s, 

who  appeared  as  witnesses,  and  another  seaman  who,  through  injiiries  he  received,  is    at 

present  in  the  infuinary  at  Hull.    His  name  did  not  transpire  in  Court.     The  master  and 

the  mastei-'s  wife  were  also  rescued.     Tliey  were  both  alive  when  got  on  board  the  "  Swift," 

but  died  shortly  aftenvards  from  injuries  they  had  received  in  the  water.     The  "  Swift  " 

remained  near  the  scene  of  the  casualty  till  the  hope  of  saving  any  other  of  the  crew   was 

gone.      The  master  of  the  "  Swift  "  then  shaped  a  course  for  the  Htmiber,  and  in  due  course 

arrived  at  Hull,  where  the  survivors  from  the  "  Cuhnore  "  were  landed,  and  also  the  bodies 

of  the  master  and  his  wife. 

During  the  course  of  this  investigation  grave  reflections  were  cast  upon  the  conduct  of 
those  on  Ijoard  the  "  Pelican  "  by  various  witnesses,  for  not  making  sufficient  efforts  to- 
save  the  lives  of  those  on  board  the  "  Culmore."  In  siunming  up  the  evidence  the  united 
testimony  of  these  witnesses  on  this  point  was  of  such  a  serious  nature  that  the  Court  foimd 
it  necessary,  in  the  interests  of  justice,  to  have  evidence  from  the  "  Pelican  ''  regarding 
this  matter.  For  this  piu-pose  the  Court  was  adjomned  till  the  24th  mst.  The  master 
of  the  "  Pelican  "  did  not  then  appear  in  Court,  as  it  was  stated  this  would  have  caused 
serious  inconvenience  and  loss  to  bis  employers.  The  second  hand,  C.  Lambert,  who  holds- 
a  skipper's  certificate  of  proficiency.  No.  41,  however,  appeared  and  stated  that  while  on  a 
passage  from  Gravesend  to  join  the  fishing  fleet,  at  about  8.30  a.m.  on  14th  November, 
durmg  a  strong  gale  from  the  S.W.,  a  large  vessel  was  sighted  on  the  port  bow,  under 
hare  poles,  heading  N.N.W.,  with  her  main  topsail  blown  away.  At  this  time  they  were  on 
the  Dogger  Bank.  After  steaming  round  the  vessel  they  saw  three  men  on  her  deck,  and 
hailed  them  to  cut  away  their  masts  and  let  go  their  anchor.  It  appears  from  the  evidence 
of  the  survivors  of  the  "  Culmore  "  that  they  could  not  make  out  what  was  said.  It  also 
appears  from  their  evidence  that  after  the  topsail  was  cut  away  and  efforts  made  to  trim 
the  ballast,  the  ship  went  over  so  quickly  that  there  was  no  time  left  for  doing  anything 
further  to  save  the  vessel.  Shortly  after  this,  the  steam  trawler  "  Swift "  came  close  by, 
and  the  master  of  the  "  Pelican  "  hailed  the  master  of  the  "  Swift  "and  asked  him  to  stand 
by  and  lend  a  hand  to  save  the  crew,  as  his  lx)at  was  not  fit  for  use  through  a  crack  in  one 
of  the  planks  2i  ft.  long.  All  the  vidence,  however,  is  to  the  effect  that  the  storm  was  such 
that  it  was  impt)ssible  to  use  a  boat.  He  also  stated  that  both  the  "  Pelican  "  and  the 
"  Swift  "  remained  by  the  scene  of  the  ^\Teck  for  an  hour  after  the  "  Culmore  "  saiik.  and  ' 
that  both  vessels  steamed  away  from  the  place  at  the  same  time. 

Tlie  vessel  was  insured  for  the  voyage  from  Hamburg  v  i  Bany  to  Rio  Janeiro  with  coals  for 
£20,000,  and  the  freight  was  also  insured  for  £2,100. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  evidence,  the  following  questions  were  submitted  on  behalf  of 
the  Board  of  Trade  ;  Mr.  Barland  and  Mr.  Fyfe  addressed  the  Court  for  their  respective 
alients,  and  Mr.  Donald  replied  : — 

■  '  1.  WTiether  the  "  Culmore  "  was  provided  with  shifting  boards,  planks  and  toms,  or  shores 
for  the  purpose  of  securing  the  sand  ballast  ? 
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2.  Whether  having  regard  to  the  quantity  of  ballast,  the  vessel  had  sufficient  stability 
for  a  voyage  from  Hambiu-g  to  Barry  ? 

3.  Whether  Captain  Hawkins  took  proper  and  sufHeient  measures  to  ensure  that  the 
ballast  was  properly  secured  before  the  vessel  left  Hamburg  ? 

4.  Was  the  ballast  carried  in  bags,  was  it  planked  over  and  tommed  down,  or  was  it; 
otherwise  properly  secijred  from  shifting  before  the  vessel  left  Hamburg  ? 

•  5.  What  was  the  cause  of  the  casualty  and  loss  of  life  ? 

6.  Whether  blame  attaches  to  Captain  Hawkins  and  to  Mr.  Dickie,  or  either  of  them  ? 

To  which  the  Court  replied  : — 

1.  The  "  Culmore  "  was  provided  with  sufficient  shiftmg  boards,  planks,  and  toms,  for 
■securing  the  said  ballast. 

2.  With  regard  to  the  quantity  of  ballast,  the  vessel  had  920  tons  of  ballast  on  board/ 
■which  gave  her  sufficient  stability  for  a  voyage  from  Hamburg  to  Barry. 

3.  Captain  Hawkins  did  not  take  proper  and  sufficient  measures  to  etism-e  that  the  ballast 
was  properly  secured  before  the  vessel  left  Hamburg  in  respect  that  he  failed  to  fit  up  shifting-' 
boards  in  the  holds  to  prevent  the  shifting  of  the  ballast,  or  to  see  that  such  shifting  boards' 
A^ere  fitted  up. 

4.  There  was  no  ballast  carried  in  bags,  it  being  all  in  bulk.  Wlieu  the  vessel  left  Hamburg 
there  was  nothing  done  towards  securing  the  ballast  further  than  levelling  it  down.  While 
the  "  Cuknore  "  was  lying  windboimd  at  Cuxhaven,  boards  were  placed  over  the  ballast, 
and  these  were  tommed  down  from  the  'tween  deck  beams  ;  but  the  ballast  had  not  been 
properly  secured  with  shifting  boards,  at  least  towards  the  upper  part,  which  part  would  be 
most  liable  to  shift  in  a  sea-way.  With  reference  to  the  fitting  up  of  shifting  boards  at  the 
lower  part  of  the  ballast,  the  Court  is  of  opinion  that  therg  is  no  proof  of  such  boaids  having 
been  fitted  up. 

5.  The  casualty  was  due  to  the  ballast  shifting  in  a  heavy  gale  of  wind  through  not  having 
heen  properly  secured,  and  this  caused  the  vessel  to  tmn  over  on  her  ])eam  ends  and  sink. 

The  loss  of  life  was  due  to  the  suddemiess  of  the  casualty  and  the  extreme  violence  of  the 
storm  at  the  time,  which  prevented  those  on  board  the  "  Culmore  "  from  making  use  of  their 
own  boats,  while  at  the  same  time  it  prevented  the  masters  of  the  steam  vessels  "  Swift  '* 
and  "  Pelican  "  from  sending  boats  to  their  rescue.  Tlie  "  Swift  "  rendered  meritorious 
services  after  the  "  Culmore  "  sank  by  waiting  on  for  alxiut  two  and  a  half  hours,  and 
rescuing  four  of  the  crew  and  the  captain  and  his  wife  ;  but,  unfortvmately,  the  captain 
and  his  wife  died  immediately  after  Ijeing  rescued. 

Certain  of  the  witnesses  were  disposed  to  blame  the  "  Pelican  "  for  not  rendering  sufficient 
assistance  in  saving  life,  but  from  the  evidence  of  the  mate  of  the  "  Pelican  "  it  would  appear 
that  the  "  Pelican  "  remained  on  the  spot  for  an  hour  after  the  disaster,  but  did  not  succeed 
in  saving  any  of  the  crew. 

fi.  The  Court  is  of  opinion  that  blame  attaches  to  Captain  Hawkhas  for  not  seeing  that 
the  ballast  was  properly  secured  l)efore  the  ship  left  Hamburg,  especially  considering  the 
quality  of  the  b/illast.  The  Court  is  further  of  opinion  that  no  blame  attaches  to  Mr.  Robert 
Dickie,  a.s  he  appointed  a  responsible  and  experienced  superintendent  and  provided  all 
ni'cpssary  materials  for  the  equipment  of  the  ship. 

'ITie  Court  marks  its  sense  of  the  gravity  of  Captain  Hawkins'  fault  by  ordering  him  to 
pay  the  .sum  of  iijO  towards  defraying  the  expenses  of  this  inquiry,  and  the  Court  ^  orders 
aouordiogly. 

(Signed)       D.   D.    Balfour,    Judge 

\\'e  conouri 

'Signed)        William  Ebskine,     "t  . 

A.  Wood  /Assessors.  „ 
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(No.  5457.) 

"  ABIEL  "  (SS.) 

The  Merchant  Shipping  Act,  1894. 

In  the  matter  of  a  formal  Investigation  held  at  the  i[unicipal  Buildings,  West  HartlepooU 
on  the  30th  day  of  December,  1896,  and  the  2nd  day  of  January,  1897,  before  Richard 
Corker  Walker  and  Robinson  Murray.  Esquires,  Justices  of  the  Peace  for  the 
Borough  of  West  Hartlepool,  assisted  by  Captams  E.  M.  Hughes  and  A.  Wood,  into 
the  circumstances  attending  the  stranding  of  the  British  Steamship  "  Ariel,"  of  West 
Hartlepool,   in  Plymouth  Sound,  on  or  about  the  8th  December,  1896. 

Report  of  Court. 

The  Coiu-t,  having  carefully  inquired  into  the  circumstances  attending  the  above-mentioned 
shipping  casualty,  tinds,  for  the  reasons  stated  in  the  annex  hereto,  that  the  stranding  was 
due  to  tiie  vessel  being  immanageable  after  the  port  cable  parted. 

The  Court  is  of  opinion  that  the  master,  William  Coates  Usher,  is  m  default  in  sailing  the 
"  Ariel "  in  an  unmanageable  state,  through  insufficiency  of  ballast,  considering  the  season 
of  the  year,  and  when  he  found  out  tliat  the  vessel  was  unmanageable  (having  to  resort  to 
the  signals  under  Article  5  of  the  Board  of  Trade  Regulations  for  Preventmg  Collisions  at 
Sea  while  proceeding  do\vn  the  English  Chaimel),  in  not  at  once  putting  into  port  and  making 
her  seaworthy. 

The  Court  suspends  his  certificate  for  a  period  of  three  months  ;  but  recommends  the  grant 
to  him  of  a  mate's  certificate  during  the  period  of  suspension. 

Dated  this  Fourth  day  of  January,  1897. 


(Signed)        R.   Murray, 
R.  C.  Walker 


jjusti 


ices. 


We  concur  in  the  above  report. 


(Signed)    E.    M.    Hughes,| 

A.  Wood,  | Assessors. 


Annex  to  the  Report. 

The  "  Ariel,"  official  number  95,892,  was  a  British  screw  steamer,  built  of  steel  at  West 
Hartlepool  in  1889.  She  was  of  the  following  dimensions  : — Length  314"5  ft.,  breadth 40"6  ft., 
depth  221  ft.,  her  gross  tonnage  being  2,830' 72,  and  her  amended  and  registered  tonnage 
wa3  1,838'  94  tons.  She  was  schooner  rigged,  and  was  fitted  with  three  tri-uom pound  inverted 
direct-acting  engines  of  220  nominal  horse-power  combined,  and  was  owTied  by  Messrs.  John 
Rickinson  and  othei-s,  Messrs.  Matthew  and  John  Rickinson,  both  of  West  Hartlepool  (at 
which  port  she  was  registered),  being  designated  managing  owners. 

On  the  1st  December,  1896,  the  s.s.  "  .'Iriel  "  left  Dundee  in  water  ballast,  namely,  562  tons; 
in  ballast  tanks,  and  alx)ut  30  tons  in  her  after-peak.  This  water  was  put  in  the  after- 
peak  in  order  to  immerse  the  propeller.  The  master,  who  had  been  three  years  in  the  vessel, 
stated  that  this  was  the  ordinary  ballast  of  the  vessel.  Her  draft  forward  was  9  ft.  6  ms., 
and  aft  12  ft.  6  ins.  She  was  under  the  command  of  Mr.  William  Coates  Usher,  who  held 
a  master's  certificate,  number  021088,  and  her  crew  consisted  of  23  hands  all  told.  When  the 
vessel  was  past  Dober,  and  a  course  set  down  the  Channel,  the  wind  being  ahead  and  blowing^ 
fresh,  it  was  found  that  the  vessel  would  not  answer  her  helm  sufficiently  to  avoid  collision 
with  passing  vessels,  which  caused  the  master  to  hoist  the  thi-ee  shapes  at  the  foremast  head 
indicating  by  Aj-ticle  V.  of  the  Regulations  for  Preventing  Collisions  at  Sea  that  his  vessel 
was  not  under  command  and  could  not  keep  out  of  the  way.  When  darkness  set  in  the  master 
ordered  the  three  red  lights  to  be  hoisted,  but  as  they  would  not  burn  he  resorted  to  the 
expedient  of  burning  blue  lights  in  order  to  warn  passing  vessels  that  he  was  not  under 
command. 

During  this  time  the  engines  had  l>een  racing,  and  caused  the  coupling  bolts  of  the  shaft 
to  work  loose.  In  order  to  remedy  this  defect  the  engines  were  stopped  on  two  occasions 
for  ten  minutes  each  time.  Except  these  short  stoppages  the  engines  had  been  kept  going 
full  speed.  Considering  the  condition  of  the  vessel  the  master  went  into  Dungeness  and 
anchored  for  shelter.  While  at  anchor  the  engineer  took  the  precaution  to  shift  the  coupling 
bolts  that  had  been  loosened.  The  wind  shifting  southerly  the  vessel  was  again  got  under 
weight  and  proceeded  down  Cliannel,  but  on  nearing  Dartmouth  the  master  determined 
to  put  into  that  port,  as  they  were  getting  short  of  coal  and  oil.  At  9  a.m.  on  the  7th  December, 
on  entering  Dartmouth  Harbour,  they  collided  with  a  vessel.  The  master  says  this  was  due 
to  the  fault  of  the  pilot ;  but  James  Baker,  A.B.,  who  was  then  at  the  wheel,  stated  that  if 
the  vessel  had  answered  her  holm  there  would  have  been  sufficient  room  to  pass  without 
collision.  The  wind  at  this  time  was  northerly.  The  master  stated  he  took  on  board  70 
tons  of  coal  and  a  fresh  supjjly  of  oil.  Dartmouth  was  left  at  9.30  a.m.  of  the  8th,  and  the 
vessel  again  proceeded  down  Channel.  By  1  p.m.  the  wind  had  freshened  from  the  S.S.E. 
and  the  barometer  at  29"  30'  was  falling,  and  the  master  detennined  to  put  into  Plymouth 
for  shelter.     When  altering  the  course,  James  McConville,  A.B.,  who  was  then  at  the  wheel,. 
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aaid  the  master  told  liim  the  reason  they  were  going  to  Plymouth  was  owing  to  a  defect  in 
the  donkey  l)oiler.  The  master,  however,  stated  in  Court  that -this  statement  was  untrue, 
and  told  tlie  Court  his  reason  in  making  it  was  to  prevent  the  crew,  who  were  engaged  by 
the  run  to  Cai'diff,  from  complaining,  and  that  the  real  reason  why  he  put  into  Plymouth 
was  that  the  condition  of  the  vessel  was  such  that  he  was  afraid  she  would  not  clear  the  land. 
Joseph  Edward  Dodman,  second  engineer,  stated  emphatically  to  the  Court,  that  the  engines 
were  in  good  condition  in  every  respect,  and  that  though  he  had  shifted  the  coupling  bolts, 
while  at  Dungeness,  the  old  bolts,  after  being  tightened  up,  were  quite  sufficient  to  take 
t!ie  vessel  to  Cardiff.  It  was  also  stated  by  witnesses  from  the  "  Ariel  "  that  when  keeping 
away  from  Plymouth  the  pilot  jack  was  bolstered,  and  was  hauled  down  when  rounding  the 
Breakwater.  William  Staffin,  pilot,  said  he  was  on  the  pilot  station  when  the  "  Ariel  '* 
passed  him  within  400  yards,  steering  towards  the  anchorage  and  following  the  steamer 
"  Grimsby,"  and  that  there  was  no  signal  shown  by  the  "  Ariel  "  for  a  pilot.  Eobert  Charles 
Terry,  coastguard  officer,  saw  the  "  Ariel "  enter  the  sound,  but  did  not  observe  her  flymg' 
jack  for  a  pilot.  He  also  states  that  he  saw  them  trying  to  bring  the  steamer's  head  to  the 
wind  in  order  to  anchor,  but  they  failed  doing  so,  and  the  anchor  was  let  go  in  the  man-of- 
war's  anchoring  ground,  within  foui'  cables'  lengths  distance  from  the  Breakwater. 

Shortly  after  the  "  Ariel  "  anchored  the  harbour  launch  boarded  her,  and  the  master  was 
handed  a  plan  of  the  hai'bour,  but  what  orders  or  instructions,  if  any,  were  left  did  not  tran- 
spire. Shortly  after  the  harbour  launch  left  the  master  of  the  "  Ai'iel "  weighed  anchor, 
with  the  object  of  shifting  to  the  N.E.  into  the  merchant  vessel's  anchorage,  but  failing  to 
get  there  the  port  anchor  was  again  let  go  about  a  cable's  length  and  a  half  to  the  eastward 
of  his  first  position.  The  cable  was  veered  on  this  anchor  to  45  fathoms,  and  the  starboard 
anchor  was  let  go.  When  between  15  and  30  fathoms  of  the  starboard  cable  had  run  out  the 
break  was  put  on,  and  the  starboard  cable  parted.  The  port  cable  was  then  veered  out  to 
60  fathoms,  and  the  vessel  rode  bv  it  till  6.30  p.m.,  when  she  begim  to  drag.  The  engines 
were  stai-ted  to  go  ahead,  but  as  the  anchor  still  kept  coming  home,  and  the  vessel  was  getting 
closer  to  Redding  Point,  at  6.45  the  master  burned  a  blue  light,  which  appears  not  to  havo 
been  observed  from  the  shore,  and  it  is  further  stated  by  the  "  Ariel's  "  witnesses  that  after 
this  blue  lights  were  burned  from  time  to  time  up  till  9  o'clock,  by  which  time  all  they  bad 
on  board  we/e  expended.  Only  one  of  these  blue  lights,  that  at  8  o'clock,  appears  to  have 
been  seen  from  the  shore.  At  7.45  a  rocket  was  fired,  indicating  that  the  vessel  was  hi  distress. 
Shortly  afterwards,  as  the  "  Ariel  "  was  gettmg  close  to  the  shore,  the  master  weighed 
anchor  in  order  to  let  it  go  further  to  the  eastward,  but  as  soon  as  the  anchor  was  oil  the  bottom 
the  vessel's  head  was  blown  rornid  before  the  wind,  and  the  vessel  drifted  over  The  Bridge 
at  a  part  showing  only  4  ft.  at  low  water  by  the  chart.  When  over  The  Bridge  shoal  the  anchor 
was  let  go  for  the  third  time,  and  the  vessel  held  at  her  anchor  there  from  8.30  till  9  o'clock. 
At  9  o'clock  the  master  thought  she  was  drifting  dowTi  on  a  dredger,  and  again  weighed 
anchor  in  order  to  come  out  into  the  Sound  roimd  the  north  side  of  Drake's  Island.  The  first 
rocket  that  was  fired  had  been  observed  and  answered  from  the  lifeboat  station.  The  life- 
boat crew  quickly  assembled  and  promptly  proceeded  to  render  assistance  in  tow  of  the  tug 
"  Deerhoimd."  In  crossing  the  channel  to  the  north  of  Drake's  Island,  they  passed  close 
under  the  stem  of  the  "  Ariel,"  but  as  they  were  not  asked  from  her  for  assistance,  and  as 
slie  was  then  in  a  safe  channel  steaming  out  into  the  Soimd  at  the  rate  of  four  or  five  knots, 
they  did  not  suppose  that  she  was  the  vessel  that  had  been  showing  distress  signals,  and 
proceeded  to  render  assistance  to  another  vessel,  the  "  Elizabeth  Jane,"  that  was  in  a  dangerous 
position.  On  steaming  out  from  imder  the  lee  of  Drake's  Island  the  "  Ariel  "  became  unman- 
ageable, as  she  would  not  answer  her  hekn,  and  her  head  was  blown  towards  the  shore.  The 
anchor  was  then  let  go  while  the  ship  and  engines  were  going  ahead,  with  the  result  that  the 
cable  parted  when  between  45  and  60  fathoms  of  cable  had  run  out.  After  the  cable  parted 
the  helm  was  put  hard-a-port  and  the  engines  kept  going  full  speed  ahead,  but  the  vessel 
would  not  answer  her  helm  to  come  up  to  the  wind,  and  after  steaming  about  half  a  mile  ran 
ashore  on  the  rocks  close  to  the  Citadel  and  at  once  filled  with  water.  Just  before  she  struck 
the  rocks  the  engines  were  put  astern  to  take  the  way  off  the  vessel.  After  the  starboard 
anchor  parted  some  efforts  were  made  to  get  out  the  spare  anchor,  but  as  the  crew  were  kept 
almost  constantly  employed  weighing  and  letting  go  the  port  anchor,  that  anchor  was  not 
got  in  readiness  when  the  vessel  went  ashore.  When  the  "  Ariel  "  filled  with  water  the  master 
and  crew  left  her,  some  by  a  line  that  was  throwTi  ashore  and  others  by  the  ship's  lifeboat, 
which  was  lowered  on  the  weather  side.  By  midnight  the  wind  began  to  moderate,  and  by 
2  a.m.  the  wmd  had  considerably  gone  down.  The  strength  of  the  wind  was  registered  by 
the  harbour  master  at  Plymouth  as  being  force  8J,  and  the  chief  officer  of  coastguard  stated 
to  the  Court  that  he  thought  it  was  blowing  about  9. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  evidence,  Mr.  Dendy  submitted,  for  the  opinion  of  the  Court,  the 
following  questions,  which  were  read  by  him  on  the  opening  of  the  inquiry  : — 

1.  WTiether  when  the  vessel  left  Dimdee  she  was  properly  and  svifficiently  ballasted  <" 

2.  WTiether  at  any  time  after  the  vessel  arrived  inside^Plvraouth  Breakwater  she  was 
unmanageable,  and,  if  so,  what  was  the  cause  of  it  ^ 
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3.  Whether,  after  arriving  inside  Plymouth  Bi-eakwater,  tlie  vessel  was  brought  up  in  a 
safe  position,  and,  if  so,  wheUier  proper  measures  were  taken  to  keep  her  in  this  position  ? 

4.  What  was  the  cause  of  the  starboard  cable  parting  ? 

5.  Whether,  aftei*  the  vessel  began  to  drag  her  anchor,  proper  measures  were  taken  in 
Order  to  bring  her  up  ? 

: .  6.  What  was  the  cause  of  the  port  cjible  parting  and  the  stranding  of  the  vessel  ? 

*:/■] 

"  7.  Whether  the  vessel  was  navigated  with  proper  and  seamanlike  care  ? 

8.  Whether  serious  damage  to  the  "  Ariel  "  was  caused  by  tlie  wrongful  act  or  default  of 
the  master  and  officers,  or  either  of  them  ? 

9.  At  what  time  on  the  8th  December  were  signals  first  exhibited  from  the  "  Ariel  "  for 
a  pilot,  at  what  intervals  were  signals  thereafter  exhibited,  and  what  were  the  circumstances 
in  which  the  "  Ariel  "  failed  to  obtain  the  assistance  of  a  pilot  ? 

10.  Wlien  were  distress-signals  first  exhibited  from  the  "Ariel  "  ?  How  frequently  were 
they  exhibited  tliereafter,  and  what  were  the  circumstances  in  which  no  assistance  was 
rendered  by  the  lifeboat  ? 

Ifr.  Tilly,  solicitor,  who  appeared  for  the  master,  not  desiring  to  address  the  Coxirt,  Mr. 
Dendy  addressed  the  Court  on  behalf  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  the  Coiu^;  replied  to  the 
questions  as  follows  : 

1.  When  the  vessel  left  Dimdee  she  was  not  properly  and  sufiiciently  ballasted. 

2.  The  vessel  was  mimanageable  inside  Plymouth  Breakwater,  caused  by  her  being  so 
high  out  of  the  water  through  insufficiency  of  ballast. 

3.  The  vessel,  on  arriving  inside  Plymouth  Breakwater,  was  brought  up  in  a  safe  position, 
but  proper  measures  were  not  taken  to  keep  her  in  this  position. 

4.  The  starboard  cable  parted  in  consequence  of  its, being  brought  up  with  too  short  a 
flcope  of  cable  out. 

5.  Proper  measures  were  not  taken  in  order  to  bring  the  vessel  up  after  she  began  to  drag 
her  anchor. 

6.  The  cause  of  the  port  cable  parting  was  through  the  vessel  having  too  much  headway 
when  the  anchor  was  let  go,  and  the  stranding  was  due  to  the  vessel  being  unmanageable 
dfter  the  cable  parted. 

7.  The  vessel  was  not  navigated  with  proper  and  seamanlike  care. 

8.  The  serious  damage  to  the  "  Ariel  "  was  caused  by  the  vsrongful  act  of  the  master. 

9.  The  master  and  some  of  the  crew  stated  that  the  jack  was  flying  at  the  fore  at  3  p.m., 
but  there  is  no  local  evidence  that  signals  were  exhibited  before  between  7  and  8  p.m.  The 
master  and  crew  stated  that  as  many  as  a  dozen  blue  lights  were  exhibited  at  short  intervals  ; 
the  local  evidence,  however,  is  to  the  effect  that  only  one  was  seen,  and  that  at  about  8  p.m. 

As  before  mentioned,  the  master  and  some  of  the  crew  of  the  "  Ariel  "  stated  that  the  jack 
was  flying  for  a  pilot  while  she  was  approachmg  the  harbom-,  but  that  tliey  saw  no  pilot  cutter, 
and  that  the  signal  was  hauled  down  when  passing  the  Breakwater. 

The  pilot  on  the  station,  on  the  other  hand,  stated  that  he  saw  the  "  Ariel  "  pass  him  at  a 
distance  of  about  400  yards,  and  that  she  was  not  flying  any  pilot's  signal. 

There  was  no  evidence  before  the  Court  to  show  why  the  blue  light  exhibited  at  8  p.m.  was 
not  responded  to. 

10.  The  master  stated  that  the  first  rocket  was  sent  up  at  7.45  p.m.  from  the  "  Ariel," 
but  about  a  dozen  in  all  were  sent  up  at  short  intervals.  Tlie  local  evidence,  however,  is  to 
the  effect  that  only  two  rockets  were  seen  in  the  direction  of  the  vessel,  at  8.10  p.m.  and  shortly 
afterwards.  The  lifeboat's  crew  answered  these  rockets,  and  proceeded  at  once  in  tow  of  a 
tug,  passing  close  under  the  stem  of  the  "  Ariel,"  but  as  the  "  Ariel  "  was  then  hi  a  safe 
channel,  they  proceeded  to  another  vessel  requiring  assistance,  under  the  impression  that  the 
signal  proceeded  from  the  latter. 

The  Court  is  of  opinion  that  the  master,  William  Coates  Usher,  is  in  default  in  sailing  the 
"  Ariel  "  in  an  unmanageable  state,  through  insufficiency  of  ballast,  considering  the  season 
of  the  year ;  and  when  he  found  out  that  his  vessel  was  unmanagealile  (having  to  resort 
to  the  signals  under  Article  5  of  the  Board  of  Trade  Regulations  for  Preventing  Collisions 
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at  Sea  while  proceeding  down  the  Enghsh  Channel),  in  not  at  once  putting  into  port  and  making 
her  seaworthy. 

The  Court  therefore  suspends  his  certificate  for  a  period  of  three  months. 

The  Court  recommends  the  granting  of  a  mate's  certificate  during  the  period  ofsuspension. 

(Signed)         E.  Murray,        \^    ,. 

E.   C.    Walker.F"^*''^- 

We  concvu. 

(Signed)         E.  M.  Hughes,   '^  . 

A.  Wood,  j-Assessors. 

(Issued  in  London  by  the  Board  of  Trade  on  the  21st  day  of  January,  1897.) 


(No.  5882.) 

"  MIDAS." 

Tlie  Merchant  Shipping  Act,  1894. 

In  the  matter  of  a  fonnal  investigation  held  at  the  Magisti'ates'  Room,  Liverpool,  on  the  24th 
and  25th  days  of  March,  1899,  before  W.  J.  Stewart,  Esq.,  assisted  by  Captain  Dyer, 
E.N.,  and  Captain  Cuni.nghame,  into  the  circiunstances  attending  the  supposed  loss  of 
the  British  sailing  ship  "  Midas,"  of  Maryport,  which  has  not  been  heard  of  since  leaving 
Nagasaki  for  Portland,  Oregon,  on  February  14th,  1898. 

Eeport  of  Court. 

The  Court  having  carefully  inquired  into  the  circumstances  attending  the  above-mentioned 
shipping  casualty,  finds  for  the  i-easous  stated  in  the  Anne.x;  hereto,  that  it  is  unable,  upon  the 
evidence,  to  assign  the  loss  of  the  said  vessel  to  any  particular  cause,  but  is  of  opinion  that  she 
was  insufficiently  and  improperly  Iiallasted  for  the  voyage  from  Nagasaki  to  Portland,  Oregon. 

Dated  this  25th  day  of  March,  1899. 

W.  J.  Stewart,  Judge. 

We  concur  in  the  alxjve  Rejiort. 

RiCHD.   C.  Dyer,      \. 
Andw.  CuninghameJ-^''^®^^^"- 

Annex  to  the  Report. 

The  "  Midiis,"  official  number  104,682,  was  a  British  sailing  ship  of  the  Port  of  Maryport. 
She  was  built  of  steel,  in  1896,  at  Maryport,  by  Messi-s.  Ritson  and  Co.  She  was  2.36'5  ft.  long, 
37'6  ft.  broad,  and  22^4  ft.  deep.  Her  registered  tonnage  was  l,36r63  tons,  and  she  was^ 
owned  by  her  builder,  Mr.  John  Eitson  and  another,  the  former  being  registered  as  her 
managing  owTier. 

The  vessel  left  Nagasaki  on  February  14th,  1898,  in  ballast,  bound  for  Portland,  Oregon, 
with  a  crew  of  22  hands  all  told,  under  the  command  of  Mr.  Tliomas  Messenger,  who  held  a 
certificate  of  competency  as  master.  No.  98,813.  The  \essel  has  not  since  been  heard  of. 
From  depositions  taken  at  Nagasaki,  it  apjjeared  that  the  "  Midas  "  arrived  there  on  December 
2l3t,  1897,  with  a  cargo  of  2,408  tons  of  steel  rails,  fish  plates,  bolts  and  nuts.  This  cargo 
being  discharged  the  master  contracted  with  a  Japanese  subject,  named  Yukitaro,  for  a 
supply  of  ballast,  and  under  the  contract  550  tons  of  ballast  were  put  on  board.  Yukitaro 
stated  that  he  told  the  master  he  ought  to  have  at  least  800  tons  of  ballast,  but  the  latter 
replied  that  his  ship  was  extremely  steady,  and  did  not  require  more  than  500  tons.  Tlie 
ballast  consisted  of  earth  dug  from  the  hillside,  and  gravel  and  sand  taken  from  the  beach 
after  the  tide  held  receded,  and  was  very  wet  when  put  on  board.  It  was  sent  to  the  ship  in 
boat  loads  calculated  to  be  25  tons  each.  It  was  put  in  the  three  holds  of  the  same  and 
levelled.  Some  boards  were  put  up  in  the  after  part  to  prevent  the  ballast  slipping  backwards, 
but  othenvise  no  precautions  were  taken  to  prevent  the  ballast  shifting  although  the  master 
had  30  to  50  tons  of  deals,  which  had  been  used  as  durinage  for  the  cargo  of  raila.  The  master 
seems  to  have  subsequently  felt  some  doubt  a-s  to  the  sufficiency  of  the  ballast,  and  asked  to  be 
supplied  with  200  tons  more,  but  as  he  found  it  would  delay  the  ship  at  least  two  days  he  with- 
drew his  request,  and  applied  to  a  man  named  Wilson,  from  whom  he  got  25  tons  more  to  trim 
the  ship,  she  being  then  downi  by  the  head.  Tlie  pilot  who  took  her  out  stated  that  her 
draught  was  lOjft.  aft,  and  that  his  fees  were  paid  on  that  scale.  If  this  statement  be  coirect, 
a  reference  to  the  ship's  displacement  scale  shows  that  she  could  only  have  had  500  tons  on 
board.  The  pilot  further  stated  that  he  had  considerable  difficulty  in  taking  the  vessel  out, 
owing  to  her  falling  off  through  being  too  light.  The  vessel  was  taken  out  of  Nagasaki  on 
February  I3th  and  anchored  outside,  finally  starting  on  her  voyage  the  following  day.  From 
the  evidence  of  Mr.  John  Ritson,  the  Wilder  and  part  owner,  the  vessel  was  a  very  stiff  one, 
and  did  not  require  a  large  amount  of  ballast.    He  stated  that  she  could  be  moved  in  a  river 
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'Without  any  ballast  on  board,  that  she  had  proceeded  on  a  former  voyage  from  Valparaiso  to 
Portland,  Oi-egon,  with  600  tons  of  ballast,  her  mean  draught  beuig  10  ft.  4  ms.,  and  that  on 
another  vojage  she  had  proceeded  from  Limerick  to  ilm-yport  with  531  tons  of  limestone 
ballast;  The  master  had  unfettered  discretion  as  to  the  amoimt  of  ballast,  and  ample  fimds 
were  placed  at  his  disjjosal  in  Japan,  w^hich  were  far  fi-oni  being  exhausted  w  hen  he  left. 

Though  in  the  aljsence  of  direct  evidence  itis  impo.ssil)le  to  assign  the  loss  of  this  vessel  to 

any  particular  cause,  the  Court  haii  no  hesitation  in  coming  to  the  conclu?inn  that  when  the 

"  Midas  "  left  Nagasaki,  she  had  not  sufficient  balhist  on  Iward  for  a  voyage  to  Portland,  and 

-that  the  risk  was  further  increased  by  the  fact  that  no  means  were  taken  to  prevent  the  ballast 

from  shifting. 

:  iy.  ■.'.';.  i  I 
.-\t  the  conclusion  of  the  evidence  Mr.  Paxton,  for  the  Board  of  Trade,  submitted  the  follow- 
ing questions  for  the  opinion  of  the  Court : — 

1.  Wliether,  when  the  vessel  left  Nagasaki  on  or  alwut  the  13th  February,  1898,  she  was  in 
good  and  seaworthy  condition  as  regards  hull  and  equipments  ? 

2.  Was  the  vessel  supplied  with  the  boats  and  Ufe-saving  appliances  required  by  the  statute  ? 

3.  ■\Vliat  instructions,  if  any,  did  the  master  receive  from  the  owner  with  regard  to  the 
ballasting  of  the  ship  at  Nagasaki.  Was  he  in  any  way  limited  in  regard  to  the  expense  he 
should  incur  on  that  account,  or  was  it  left  entirely  to  his  discretion  ? 

4.  Was  the  vessel  sufficiently  ballasted  when  she  left  Nagasaki  on  the  13th  Februaiy,  1898- 
Was  the  ballast  on  board  proper  ballast,  and  was  it  properly  stowed,  trimmed,  and  secured 
from  shifting  ? 

5.  Wliat  is  the  cause  of  the  vessel  not  having  been  heard  of  since  the  pilot  left  her  on  the 
14th  Febniary,  1898  ? 

The  Court  gave  judgment  as  above,  and  returned  the  following  answers  to  the  questions  of 
the  Board  of  Trade. 

,  i.  When  the  "  Midas  "  left  Nagasaki  on  or  about  the  13th  February,  1898,  she  was  in  good 
and  seavvorthy  condition  as  regards  hull  and  equipments. 

2.  The  vessel  was  supplied  with  the  boats  and  life-saving  appliances  as  required  by  the 
Statute. 

3.  The  master  received  no  instructions  from  the  owner  with  regard  to  the  ballasting  of  the 
ship  at  Nagasaki.  He  was  in  no  way  limited  in  regard  to  the  expense  he  should  incur  on  that 
account,  but  was  entirely  left  to  his  own  discretion. 

4.  The  vessel  was  not  sufficiently  ballasted  when  she  left  Nagasaki  on  the  13th  February> 
1898.  The  ballast  on  board  was  proper  ballast,  but  it  was  not  properly  stowed,  trimmed,  and 
secured  from  shifting. 

5.  There  is  no  evidence  before  the  Com-t  to  enable  it  to  state  what  was  the  cause  of  the 
vessel  not  having  been  heard  of  since  the  pilot  left  her  on  the  14th  February,  1898,  but  the 
Court  is  of  opinion  that,  as  ballasted,  the  sliip  was  not  fit  to  contend  with  the  weather  she 
might  reasonably  be  expected  to  encounter  on  the  voyage  across  the  North  Pacific  Ocean  to 
Portland,  Oregon. 

tW.  J.  Stewart,  Judge. 

We  conciu"  in  the  above  report. 

'RiCHD.   C.  Dyer,     \. 
jAndw.  Cuninghame,/^^^^^^""- 
Liverpool,  March  25th,  1899. 

(Issued  in  London  by  the  Board  of  Trade  on  the  14th  day  of  April,  1899.) 


(No    104,) 

"CELTIC   BARD." 

In  the  matter  of  the  British  Sailing  Ship  "  Celtic  Bard,"  of  the  Port  of  Liverpool,  official 
number,  102,196. 

Having  been  appointed  by  the  Board  of  Trade  to  make  a  preliminary  inquiry,  and  to 
report  to  them  upon  the  circumstances  attending  the  casualty  which  is  supposed  to  have 
happened  to  this  ship,  inasmuch  as  she  has  not  been  heard  of  since  she  was  spoken  by  the 
Japanese  steamer  "  Kawachi  Mam,"  on  or  about  the  24th  day  of  October,  1898,  about 
150  miles  S.W.  of  Kobe,  Japan,  I  beg  to  report  as  follows  :— 

This  inquuy  was  held  on  the  26th  day  of  September,  1899,  m  the  Local  Marine  Board 
Room,  Mariner's  Parade,  Liverpool,  when  Mr.  Paxton  appeared  for  the  Board  of  Trade,  and 
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Mr.  Bat«on  for  the  o^Miers  of  the  ship.  From  the  examination  and  cross-examination  of 
•witnessej  by  these  gentlemen,  from  depositions  made  at  home  and  abroad  before  the  proper 
authorities,  and  from  other  dociiments  and  plans  submitted  to  me,  the  following  facts  were 
ascertained. 

The  "  Celtic  Bard  "  was  built  by  Messrs,  Mackie  and  Thomson,  at  Govan,  near  Glasgow 
in  the  early  part  of  the  year  1895,  for  the  Celtic  Bard  Company,  Limited,  of  Liverpool,  by 
which  Company  Mr .  Eobert  Hughes-Jones,  of  88,  llie  Albany,  Old  Hall  Street, 
Liverpool,  was  designated  as  the  person  to  whom  the  management  of  the  ship  was  entrusted. 
With  the  exception  of  the  keel  bars,  stem,  stem  frame,  rudder,  rivets,  deck  houses,  and 
bulwarks,  which  were  of  iron,  the  material  used  in  her  construction  was  steel ;  the  heavier 
spars,  namely,  lower  and  topmasts,  bowsjarit,  lower  and  topsail  yards  (double)  were  also  of 
the  same  material,  the  lighter  spars  being  of  pitch  pine.  She  was  a  full-rigged  three-masted 
ship,  designed  to  carry  3,210  tons  dead  weight  all  told  on  a  draft  of  21  ft.  1^  ins. 

Her  principal  dimensions  were  :  length,  267  ft. ;  breadth,  39  ft.  ;  and  depth  in  hold  from 
tomiage  deck  to  ceiling  at  midships  233  ft.  Her  registered  tonnage,  after  deducting  14405 
tons  allowed  under  Sections  61  and  70  of  the  Act,  1894,  was  1,794"68  tons.  She  was  built 
imder  special  survey  to  class  100  Al  at  Lloyd's,  ajid  appears  to  have  been  completely  and 
eflBciently  equipped  in  all  respects.  She  had  a  poop  about  44  ft.  long  with  solid  teak  doors 
in  the  iron  front.  On  top  of  the  poop  was  a  teak  chart  house  communicating  with  the  cabin 
below.  Between  the  after  hatchway  and  the  mainmast  was  a  house,  16  ft.  by  13  ft.,  for 
apprentices  and  petty  officers.  Before  the  main  hatchway  was  a  house,  42  ft.  by  18  ft., 
affording  accommodation  for  16  seamen  towards  the  fore  end,  and  farther  aft  containing 
the  carpenter's  shop,  galley,  steam  winch  and  donkey  boiler.  The  top-gallant  forecastle, 
3lJ  ft.  long,  open  at  the  after  end,  contained  sundry  lockers  and  water  closets  at  the  sides, 
and  the  windlass  in  the  usual  position. 

She  had  two  decks,  both  of  wood,  the  main  deck  being  of  5  in.  by  4  in.  yellow  pine.  The 
hatchways  were  three  in  number,  the  main  being  16  ft.  by  13  ft.,  and  each  of  the  others 
8  ft.  by  8  ft.  6  ins.  The  coamings  stood  30  ins.  above  the  deck,  the  ends  of  the  main  having 
a  camber  of  6  ins.,  the  others  square.  Li  the  main  hatchway  was  a  shifting  thwartship  web 
the  full  depth  of  the  coamings,  and  the  hatchway  was  further  fitted  with  an  iron  fore-and 
after  in  the  middle  and  wooden  fore-and-afters  at  the  sides.  Each  of  the  other  hatchways 
had  two  iron  fore-and-afters.  The  main  deck  hatches  consisted  of  pitch  pine  planks  11  ins 
by  3  ins.,  two  planks  being  bolted  together  with  through  bolts  to  form  a  hatch.  Cleats 
spaced  24  ins.  apart  were  fitted  to  the  hatchways,  and  the  usual  tarpaulins,  hatchbars 
battens,  padlocks  and  wooden  wedges  were  supplied. 

There  were  two  18  in.  ventilators  at  the  front  of  the  poop  commvmicating  with  the  lower 
hold,  and  two  12  in.  ventilators  at  the  after  end  of  the  forecastle,  one  of  which  commimicated 
with  the  'tween  decks  only.  There  was  also  a  ventilator  abaft  the  mainmast  in  way  of  the 
fresh  water  tanks,  as  well  as  a^  m.  ventilator  into  the  fore  peak,  and  another  of  the  same 
size  into  the  lazarette.  The  cowls  stood  5  ft.  high  to  the  underside,  the  coamings  were  made 
of  galvanised  iron,  and  pitch  pine  plugs  were  fitted  to  all  coamings. 

The  bulwarks,  as  already  stated,  were  iron,  supported  by  stanchions  of  the  same  material 
spaced  6  ft.  apart.  There  were  five  waterports  on  each  side,  namely,  three  double  and  two 
single,  the  dimensions  respectively  being  2  ft.  by  3  ft.  and  1  ft  by  3  ft. 

There  were  two  double-chambered  6  in.  fly-wheel  pumps  fitted  in  the  fife  rail  abaft  the 
mainmast.  A  brass  Downton's  patent  pump  was  fitted  forward  as  a  head  pump,  to  which 
was  connected  on  one  side  of  the  ship  galvanised  1^  in.  delivery  pipes  fore  and  aft  imder 
the  main  rail,  with  three  brass  couplings  at  suitable  intervals,  to  which  the  canvas  hoses, 
70  ft.  long,  could  be  connected.  Before  the  collision  bulkhead,  which  was  the  only  water 
tight  bulkhead  in  the  ship,  were  two  3  in.  pumps  having  connection  with  the  head  pump 

The  ship  carried  foiu*  boats,  namely,  two  lifeboats  Cfitted  with  airtight  copper  tank  com 
partments),  20  ft.  by  6  ft.  6  ins.  by  2  ft.  9  ins  ,  placed  on  skids  across  the  after  deck  house 
one  gig  and  one  pinnace  on  skids  across  the  forward  house.  The  dimensions  of  the  gig  and 
pinnace  were  :  18  ft.  by  5  ft.  by  2  ft.  3  ins.,  and  19  ft.  by  5  ft.  3  ins.  by  2  ft.  9  ins.  respectively. 
T)avit3  with  tackles  were  fitted  conveniently  to  each  boat.  All  the  boats  were  equipped 
with  a  complete  set  of  oars  and  rowlocks,  boat-hooks,  tillers  and  yokes  Tliere  were  also  two 
boat -compasses  besides  lifeboats  and  lifebouys. 

The  "  Celtic  Bard  "  left  Barry  in  April,  1898,  with  a  cargo  of  3,162  tons  of  coal,  bound  to 
Hong  Kong.  She  was  manned  by  26  hands  all  told,  and  carried  one  passenger — the  master's 
wife.  His  name  was  Thomas  Jones,  and  he  held  a  certificate  of  competency  as  ordinary 
master,  numbered  96,762.  The  composition  of  the  crew  was  three  mates,  one  carpenter, 
one  steward,  one  cook,  13  A.B.'s,  two  ordinary  seamen,  and  foiir  apprentices.  The  first  mate 
neld  an  ordinary  master's  certificate,  and  the  second  mate  held  a  first  mate's  certificate 
Of  the  apprentices  two  had  three  years'  service  each,  and  two  had  each  two  years'  service. 
Accordmg  to  the  protest  made  by  the  master  at  Hong  Kong,  he  seems  to  have  encountered 
some  bad  weather  on  the  passage,  but  nothing  very  serious  occmred  till  the  17th  July  when, 
about  3.30  a.m.,  while  the  ship  was  in  stays,  she  grovmded  on  Brouwer's  Shoal  in  lat.  5°  17'  S., 
long.  107'  E.  She  remained  only  about  20  minutes,  when  she  backed  off,  and,  without 
further  mishap,  arrived  at  her  destination  on  the  30th  July,  making  no  water.  Having 
•discharged  her  cargo,  she  was  placed  in  dry  dock  for  examination,  when  Lloyd's  surveyoi 
found  that  "  the  bottom  plating  and  keel  has  been  in  contact  with  the  coral  the  whole  length 
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of  the  ship.  .  .  .  Ua  port  side  ut  bow,  out  plute  in  C  sti-uke  is  heavily  indented  betweem 
several  fmnie  spaces,  size  1(5  ft.  (5  ins.  by  4  ft.  G  ins.  by  .JJ  ins.  One  plate  in  D  strake  in  same- 
condition,  size  13  ft.  3  ins.  by  3  ft.  (5  ins.  by  .."^  ins.  One  plate  in  garbourd,  near  the  fore- 
mast step,  one  plate  in  D  stnike,  and  one  plate  in  E.  strake,  tliese  three  plates  are  slightly 
indented.  Tlie  cement  is  broken  and  distributed  in  vicinity  of  damage."  Tlie  hejivily- 
indcnted  jjlates  were  taken  out,  faired  imd  put  liack  ;  the  slightly -indented  plates  were  heated* 
and  faired  in  their  places,  and  the  cement  and  ceiling  made  good,  all  to  the  satisfaction  of 
Lloyd's  surveyor,  who,  on  the  12th  Septemljer,  certified  that  "  the  '  Cetlic  Bard  '  is  now  in 
good  order,  worthy  of  her  100  Al  aa  classed,  Ijeing  fit  to  carry  dry  and  perishable  goods." 
Tlie  dock  company's  bill  for  docking  the  ship  and  executing  these  repairs  amounted  to- 
3,958.35  dollars. 

No  suitable  einijloyment  offering  for  the  shijj  at  Hong  Kong,  the  master  was  instructedi 
by  the  owiiers  to  take  in  ballast  and  proceed  to  Koyal  Roads,  Vancouver,  B.C.    Accordmgly 
950  tons  of  ballast  were  shipped,  consisting  of  350  tons  granite  and  COO  tons  sand.     It  was- 
all  stowed  in  the  lower  hold,  the  stone  in  the  way  of  the  main  hatchway  and  around  the- 
pump-well  casing  to  a  height  of  seven  feet,  the  sand  before  and  abaft  the  stones  to  the  same- 
height.    Shifting  boards  on  lx)th  sides  of  the  midship  stanchions  extended  from  the  keelson 
to  the  height  of  the  ballast.     In  his  last  letter  to  the  o^vnel•s,  dated  18th  September,  1898, 
the  master  states  that  he  has  the  above-mentioned  ballast  on  board,  that  the  ship  is  drawing 
12  ft.  6  ins.  aft  and  11.  ft  forward,  and  that  he  hopes  to  proceed  to  sea  next  day.    He  makeS' 
no  mention  of  any  changes  in  the  crew,  but  a  deposition  made  by  the  Deputy -Superintendent 
of  the  Mercantile  Marine  Office  at  Hong  Hong  certifies  that  "  an  ordinary  seaman,  named 
E.  I.  Priddy,  23,  Bristol,  was  discharged  from  the  '  Celtic  Bard  '  before  me  on  the  1st  of 
August,  1898.      No    others  were  discharged  before  me,  and  no  desertion  w-as  reported, 
Tlie  ship  appears  to  have  got  away  next  day,  for  there  is  a  deposition  by  the  pilot  (a  China- 
man) to  the  effect  that  he  went  on  board  the  "  Cetlic  Bard  "  at  1  p.m.  (on  the  19th  Sep- 
tember), that  he  noticed  that  the  hatches  were  all  battened  down  securely  ;  that  the  vesseP 
was  towed  through  the  Sulphur  and  West  Lamma  Channels,  in  the  latter  of  which  sail  was 
made  ;  that  the  tug  cast  off  when  off  Ting  Tieng  Island  ;  that  the  ship  proceeded  on  the  port 
tack  -with  a  moderate  easterly  wind,  making  five  knots  ;  that  "  the  ship  stood  well  up  imder 
her  canvas,  and,  in  my  opinion,  was  perfectly  seaworthy  as  regards  stability  "  ;  and  that 
he  left  her  at  5  p.m.  in  the  Taitami  Channel.     Tlie  next  that  is  heard  of  the  "  Celtic  Bard  " 
is  from  Mr.  John  Deans,  second  mate  of  the  Japanese  steamer  "  Kawachi  Maru,"  whose- 
deposition  is  to  the  effect  that  while  on  duty  on  that  steamer's  bridge,  on  the  afternoon  of 
Monday,  the  24th  day  of  October,  1898,  the  steamer  passed  a  full-rigged  ship  whose  signals 
indicated  her  to  be  the  "  Celtic  Bard,"  of  Liverpool,  bomid  to  British  Colmnbia  ;  tliat  the 
ship  was  proceeding  toward  the  N.E.  with  all  sail  set  before  a  gentle  westerly  breeze  "  making^ 
very  little  progress,  her  sails  hanging  unfilled,"  and  that  he  lost  sight  of  tlie  ship  at  3.30  p.m. 
Since  then  the  "Celtic  Bard"  has  not  been  heard  of .     Tlig  manager  of  the  company  stated 
tliat  the  following  insurances  attached  to  the  ship  :  £14,000  on  hull  and  materials,  £1,500- 
on  dislmrsements,  and  £4,500  on  expected  freight. 

Tlie  points  to  which  my  attention  was  more  particularly  directed  in  coui-se  of  the  inquiry 
wei'e  : — 

1.  Was  the  "  Celtic  Bard  "  in  good  and  seaworthy  condition  when  she  left  Hong  Kong 
on  the  19th  September  last  ? 

2.  Whether,  when  the  vessel  left  Hong  Kong,  she  -was  properly  and  sufficiently  ballasted, 
were  shifting  boards  fitted,  and  were  the  pmnps  properly  protected  ? 

3.  Was  the  ballast  properly  trimmed  and  secured  from  shifting  ? 

4.  Was  the  vessel  properly  and  sufficiently  manned  ? 

5.  What  was  the  cause  of  the  vessel  not  having  been  heard  of  since  she  was  spoken  by 
the  "  Kawachi  Maru,"  on  or  about  the  24th  October,  1898  ? 

6.  What  was  the  value  of  the  vessel,  and  for  what  amount  was  she  insured  ? 

Before  proceeding  to  express  the  conclusions  to  which  I  have  come  with  respect  to  these 
points,  it  is  necessary  to  mention  that  some  particulars  regarding  two  other  ships  in  a  similar 
position  to  the  "  Celtic  Bard  "  were  supplied  at  the  inquiry.  The  ships  were  the  "  Osborne," 
of  Liverpool,  O.N.  99,377,  and  the  "  Iranian,"  of  Fleetwood,  O.N.  95,404.  The  "  Osbonie  " 
is  a  fom'-masted  barque  of  2,986  tons  register,  and  carries  a  dead  weight  of  4,780  tons.  She 
left  Hiogo  (Japan)  on  the  21st  October,  1898,  for  Port  Angeles,  Puget  Sound,  and  would 
therefore  be  crossing  the  Pacific  about  the  same  time  as  the  "  Celtic  Bard,"  which,  as  we 
have  seen,  was  about  150  miles  S.W.  of  Kolie  on  the  24th  of  the  same  month.  The  "  Osborne  " 
had  1,550  tons  of  ballast  distributed  as  to  1,100  tons  in  the  lower  hold,  and  as  to  450  tons 
in  her  'tween  decks.  Her  draft  of  water  was  13  ft.  10  ins.aft,  and  13  ft.  6  ins.  forward.  She 
appears  to  have  experienced  very  tempestuous  weather,  and  on  the  4th-5th  November  an 
exceptional  fall  in  the  barometer  was  noted,  namely,  from  3045  ins.  to  286  ins.    She  seems 
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tto  have  been  diflScult  to  steer  in  bad  weather,  biit  she  arrived  safely  at  her  destination  on 
•the  23rd  of  the  same  month. 

The  "  Ii-anian  "  is  also  a  four-masted  barque  of  2,798  tons  register.  She  was  in  Hong 
Kong  when  the  "  Celtic  Bard  "  left  that  port,  and  followed  her  about  a  month  later.  Tlie 
""  Ii-anian  "  took  1,700  tons  of  ballast,  1,300  tons  of  which  were  in  the  lower  hold,  and  400 
4»ns  in  the  'tween  decks.  She  was  nearly  on  an  even  keel,  and  drew  about  14  ft.  IJ  ins. 
"She,  too,  experienced  very  heavy  weather,  but  its  character  does  not  concern  this  inquiry 
further  than  it  affords  an  opportunity  to  note  the  ship's  behaviour,  as  ballasted,  in  bad 
•weather.  She  "  rolled  heavily  "  when  rmming,  but  the  steering  does  not  seem  to  have 
•excited  remark. 

Coming  now  to  the  points  before  mentioned,  my  conclusions  regarding  them  and  some 
reasons  for  the  same  are  as  follows  : — 

1.  The  "  Celtic  Bard  "  was  in  good  and  seaworthy  condition  when  she  left  Hong  Kong  as 
t^gards  her  hull  and  equipments.  She  was  only  on  her  third  voyage, .practically  a  new  ship, 
And  the  damage  she  sustamed  on  the  outward  passage  was  efificiently  and  completely  repaired 
■before  she  sailed. 

2.  The  "  Celtic  Bard  "  was  not  properly  and  sxiflficiently  ballasted  when  she  left  Hong 
Xong.  There  are  two  points  to  be  kept  in  view  when  ballasting  a  sailing  ship  :  (a)  sufficient 
Btability  mider  canvas  ;  (6)  sufficient  immersion  to  render  her  reasonably  reliable  in  handling 
at  sea.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  the  latter  point  does  not  always  receive  sufficient  considera- 
tion when  ballasting  modem  ships  of  high  initial  stability-  In  the  older  type  of  ships  with 
a  ratio  of  dead  weight  capacity  to  registered  tonnage  of  about  I'o  :  1,  both  these  points  were 
secured  when  one-third  the  dead  weight  was  on  board,  the  immei-sion  being  generally  about 
rtwo-thirds  of  the  loaded  draft.  In  the  modem  ship  with  a  ratio  ranging  up  to  1'8  :  1,  as 
was  the  case  with  the  "  Celtic  Bard,"  the  same  raito  of  iimnersibn  cannot  be  obtained 
with  the  same  quantity  of  ballast ;  it  is  therefore  all  the  more  imiDortant,  in  order  to  obtain 
the  greatest  immersion  possible  mider  the  circumstances,  that  the  quantity  of  ballast  should 
not  be  less  than  that  I  have  indicated.  Li  support  of  this  view,  I  may  adduce  the  instances 
■of  the  ships  referred  to  above.  The  "  Osborne,"  with  a  dead  weight  .capacity  of  4,780  tons, 
had  1,550  tons  ballast  on  board — 43  tons  less  than  one-third  the  dead  weight.  The  dead 
weight  capacity  of  the  "  Iranian  "  was  not  mentioned,  but  assiiming  her  to  have  had  the 
same  ratio,  namely,  1'8  :  1,  as  the  "  Celtic  Bard,"  then,  with  1,700  tons  on  board,  the 
■"  Iranian  "  had  more  than  the  required  proportion.  I  may  furtlier  mention  that  the  over- 
•looker  to  the  Celtic  Bard  Company,  when  asked  what  criterion  he  would  adopt  for  ballasting 
a  ship  of  which  he  had  had  no  previous  knowledge,  replied,  "  One-third  Jier  dead  weight." 
Applying  this  criterion,  therefore,  to  the  case  in  hand,  I  find  that  the  "  Cetlic  Bard  "  had 
not  a  sufficient  quantity  of  ballast  on  board  by  about  120  tons.  Itr  was  contended  on  her 
behalf  that,  as  she  had  sufficient  stability,  namely,  a  metacentric  height  of  4  ft.  7  ins.,  as 
determined  independently  by  two  naval  architects,  who  gave  evidence,  she  had,  therefore, 

•enough  ballast ;  but,  as  I  have  already  pointed  out,  stabiUty  is- not  the  only- consideration 
^in  such  a  case.  I  quite  agree  she  was  stiff  enough,  in  fact  too  stiff  for  comfort,  but  I  am  of 
opinion  that  the  additional  foot  of  draft,  which  120  tons  would  have  given  her,  would  have 
materially  enhanced  her  seaworthiness.  - 

Shifting  boards  were  fitted,  and  extended  from  the  keelson  as  high  as  the  ballast.  The 
pumps  were  properly  protected. 

3.  As  above  stated,  shifting  boards  were  fitted,  and  if  the  ballast  was  levelled  down,  as 
I  infer  from  the  stevedore's  deposition  (for  he  does  not  expressly  say  it  was),  then 
I  am  of  opinion  that  the  ballast  was  reasonably  secured  from  shifting.  As  to  the  trim  of 
the  ship  and  the  distribution  of  the  weights  in  her,  I  think  the  master  committed  grave 
errors  of  judgment.  First,  it  was  a  great  inistake  to  put  all  the  ballast  into  the  lower  hold  ; 
second,  it  was  a  greater  mistake  to  trim  the  ship  18  ins.  by  the  stem  ;  the  first  made  the 
ship  too  stiff,  the  other  tended  to  make  her  unmanageable  in  heavy  weather.  The  practice 
and  experience  of  the  "Iranian"  and  "  Osbome  "  may  again  be  profitably  referred  to. 
The  "  Iranian  "  on  an  even  keel,  but  with  too  little  weight  in  her  'tween  decks,  apparently 
steers  well  but  rolls  heavily.  The  "  Osbome,"  4  ins.  by  the  stern,  but  with  a  better  propor- 
tion of  weight  in  her  'tween  decks,  is  difficult  to  steer,  and  gets  her  stem  ports  stove  in,  while 
her  rolling  excites  no  remark.  Contrasted  with  these  more  judiciously  managed  ships,  we 
have  the  "  Celtic  Bard  "  with  all  her  weight  in  the  lower  hold,  and  exceptionally  out  of 
-trim — a  combination  which,  to  my  mind,  only  invites  disaster.  < 

4.  The  "  Celtic  Bard  "  was  properly  and  sufficiently  manned.  She  left  Hong  Kong  with 
her  original  crew,  less  an  ordinary  seaman,  whose  loss  would  be  inappreciable. 

5.  The  caiise  of  the  vessel  not  having  been  heard  of  since  she  was  spoken  on  or  about  the 
24th  October,  1898,  must  remain  conjectural.  Tlie  points  upon  which  I  have  animadverted, 
•namely,  the  quantity  of  ballast  and  still  more,  perhaps,  its  injudicious  distribution  in  the 
ship,  suggest  to  my  mind  that  she  was  probably  ovei-whelmed  in  one  of  the  gales  she  encoun- 

-tered. 
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6.  I  am  uiiable  to  state  what  was  the  value  of  the  ship,  but  the  iusurance  afifecting  her 
are  set  forth  on  paj^e  2  of  the  preceding  narrative. 

A  nominal  list  of  the  crew  and  passenger  is  ai)pended. 

\NDW.  CirNNINGHAME, 

Inspector. 


Name. 


A«e. 


Nationality. 


Capacity. 


Thomas  Jone.s    - 
Ilichard  Jones    - 
Hugh  Williams  - 
Robert  E.  Jones 
Evan  GriflSths    - 
Richard  Davis   - 
Charles  Lussier  - 
F.  Lewis    - 
George  Qibbs     - 
All.  Barckhouse 
James  Durfer     - 
L.  McPherson    - 
F.  Eager    - 
Albert  Krukberg 
Joseph  Hoar 
Edward  Gorman 
S.  Mansfield 
Daniel  Callaghan 
Thomas  Jones    - 
John  Bird  - 
Thomas  Williams 
Reginald  Percy  Owen 
William  Ernest  Lorse 
Sidney  Wilfrid  Smith 
Walter  Geo.  Fenwick 


Mary  Jones 


47 
51 
24 
31 
33 
58 
34 
31 
30 
45 
38 
42 
30 
33 
23 
45 
42 
34 
28 
34 
17 
19 
18 
17 
17 


New  Quay 

I 

j  Tan-y-Coed    - 

Holyhead 

Groeslon 

Chevillog 

Barmouth 

Montreal 

Lunenburg,  N.S. 

Brighton 

Hamburg 

Liverpool 

Zell        -       - 

Helsingfors 

Rotterdam 

Dublin    - 

Youghal 

Cumberland   - 

Cork       - 

Liverpool 

Limerick 

Holyhead 

Merioneth 

Stockport 

Farnham 

Ramsgate 


Master,  O.C.  96,762. 

1st  Mate,  O.C.  94,278. 

2nd  Mate,  1  M.  026,937. 

3rd  Mate. 

Carpenter. 

Steward. 

Cook. 

A.B. 

A.B. 

A.B.  and  Sails 

A.B 

A.B 

A.B. 

A.B. 

A.B. 

A.B. 

A.B. 

A.B. 

A.B. 

A.B. 

O.S. 

Apprentice,    26th    February  • 

1895. 
Apprentice,  22nd  May  1895. 

Apprentice,  6th  Augustr  1896. 

-    ditto.      -      ditto. 


Passenger. 
45,  New  Quay,  Cardiganshire  -  |  Master's  wife. 


(No.  104a.) 

-CELTIC   BAED." 

Sir, 

Since  the  report  in  this  inquiry  was  issued,  my  attention  has  Deen  drawn  to  certain  figures 
in  the  same,  which  I  now  find  to  be  inaccurate,  and  which  I  desire  to  correct. 

(a)  When  statmg,  in  answer  to  question  2,  what  I  considered  was  the  deficiency  in  the 
quantity  of  ballast,  I  inadvertently  omitted  to  give  the  ship  credit  for  the  weight  of  stores 
she  necessarily  had  on  board,  amoimting,  I  understand,  to  »l^"t  25  tons.  The  deficiency, 
therefore,  should  be  stated  as  95  tons  mstead  of  120  tons. 
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■^  (6)  The  statement  in  the  last  sentence  of  the  same  paragraph,  that  the  additional  draft 
due  to  120  tons  more  ballast  would  be  one  foot,  was  made,  I  find,  imder  a  misapprehension  ; 
the  displacement  scale  shows  that  it  would  be  little  more  than  six  inches. 

While  gladly  making  these  corrections,  I  may  point  out  that  they  in  no  way  invali- 
date the  conclusion  expressed  in  the  report  as  to  the  proportion  of  ballast  to  her  dead  weight 
which  a  ship  should  carry.  _E 

1.  am.  Sir, 


Yoiu"  obedient  servant, 

Andw.  Cunninghame. 


The  Assistant  Secretary, 

Marine  Department, 

Board  of  Trade, 

London,  S.W. 


(No.  106.) 

"  LAURELBANK." 

In  the  matter  of  the  British  sailing  ship  "  Laurelbank,"  of  the  port  of  Glasgow,  official 

number,    102623 

Having  been  appointed  by  the  Board  of  Trade  to  make  a  preliminary  inquiry  and  to 
report  to  them  upon  the  circimistances  attending  the  casualty  which  is  supposed  to  have 
happened  to  this  ship,  inasmuch  as  she  has  not  been  heard  of  since  she  was  seen  by  the  ship 
"  Heathfield  "  about  80  miles  S.W.  of  Yokohama,  on  or  about  the  5th  September,  1898, 
I  beg  to  report  as  follows  : — 

The  inqiiiry  was  held  on  the  16th  day  of  January,  1900,  in  the  Waterloo  Rooms,  Waterloo 
Street,  Glasgow,  when  Mr.  McGrigor  appeared  for  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  Mr.  H.  B.  Fyfe 
for  the  owners  of  the  ship.  From  the  examination  and  cross-examination  of  witnesses  by 
these  gentlemen,  from  Affidavits  made  before  H.B.M.  Vice-Consul  at  Shanghai,  and  from 
other  documents  and  plans  submitted  to  me,  the  following  facts  were  ascertained. 

The  "  Laurelbank  "  was  built  by  Messrs.  Russell  and  Co.,  at  Port  Glasgow,  and  was  laimched 
in  Seprember,  1893.  She  was  owned  by  Mr.  Andrew  Weir  and  others,  Mr.  Weir,  of  102, 
Hope  Street,  Glasgow,  being  the  managing  owner.  With  the  exception  of  the  stem,  stern 
frame,  rudder  and  rivets,  which  were  of  iron,  the  material  used  in  her  construction  was  steel. 
All  her  masts  and  yards,  with  the  exception  of  her  top-gallant  mast  and  upper  top-gallant 
yards,  which  were  of  pitch  pine,  were  of  the  same  material.  She  had  one  water-tight  bulkhead 
forward,  and  was  rigged  as  a  foxxr-masted  barque,  being  designed  to  carry  3,800  tons  dead 
weight  on  a  draft  of  21  ft.  llf  ins.  A  few  days  after  being  laimched  she  was  inclined  for 
stability,  and  with  755  tons  on  board  and  drawing  10  ft.  9  ins.,  she  was  found  to  have  a 
metacentric  height  of  4  ft.  9  ins.  The  builders  calculated  that,  with  30  per  cent,  of  her  dead 
weight,  namely,  1,140  tons,  on  board,  she  would  be  sufficiently  ballasted  for  seagoing  purposes, 
though  her  metacentric  height  would  be  slightly  less  than  it  was  when  she  had  onlv  755  tons 
on  board. 

The  principal  dimensions  of  the  ship  were  : — Length,  283  ft.  ;  breadth,  43  ft.  ;  and  depth, 
in  hold  from  tonnage  deck  to  ceiling  at  midships,  24'45  ft.  Her  registered  tonnage,  after 
deducting  9206  tons  allowed  for  spaces  occupied  by  seamen  and  apprentices,  and  67"98 
tons  under  Section  3,  Act  of  1889,  was  2237-09  ton&  She  was  built  under  special  survey  to 
class  100  Al  at  Lloyd's,  and  appears  to  have  been  completely  and  efficiently  equipped  in 
every  respect.  She  has  a  full  poop  and  top-gallant  forecastle,  and  three  deck-houses,  all 
of  steel.  The  poop  was  about  50  ft.  long,  extending  to  just  before  the  jigger-mast,  and 
carried  a  chart-house  and  a  wheel-house,  both  of  steel.  On  the  quarter-deck,  between  the 
after  hatchway  and  the  mizen-mast,  was  a  house,  24  ft.  by  16  ft.  for  apprentices  and  petty 
officers.  Between  the  mizen  hatchway  and  the  mainmast  was  another  house  14  ft.  by  12  ft., 
containing  the  galley  on  the  forepart  and  the  carpenter's  shop  in  the  after  part.  Tlie  forward 
house  situated  between  the  main  hatchway  and  the  foremast  was  35  ft.  by  20  ft.,  and  provided 
accommodation  in  the  forepart  for  20  seamen,  and  in  the  after  end  contained  the  donkey 
boiler  and  steam  winch.  "The  top-gallant  forecastle,  32  ft.  long,  was  open  at  the  after  end, 
and  contained  sundry  lockers,  two  water-closets,  and  bath-room  at  the  sides,  and  the  windlass 
in  the  usual  position. 

The  main  deck  was  of  steel,  covered  with  pitch-pine  planks,  5  ins.  by  3J  ins.,  with  8-in. 
teak  margin  planks  next  waterways,  at  sides  and  ends  of  houses  and  hatchways,  round 
ventilators,  bitts,  stayplates,  masts,  and  along  front  of  poop  and  forecastle.  From  the  fore 
hatchway  all  the  way  forward  the  breadth  of  the  windlass  the  pitch  pine  deck  was  4^  ins. 
thick.  The  'tween -deck  was  only  partially  laid  :  platforms,  consisting  of  9  in.  by  3  in.  white 
pine  plaiks,  extended  from  right  ait  to  one  beam  before  the  fore  beam  of  the  after  hatch, 
(0.3,'  0  0 
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and  Irxnn  tlie  collision  bulkhead  to  one  beam  abaft  the  after  beam  of  the  fore  hatch.  Similar 
planks  were  also  laid  at  the  sides  extending  3  ft.  G  ins.  outward  from  ths  stringer  plate,  the 
margin  phmk  being  of  pitch  pine.  Tlie  poop  deck  and  the  top-gallant  forecastle  deck  wer* 
of  T)  in.  by  3  in.  yellow  pine,  with  solid  teak  watenvays  and  covering  lioards. 

The  principal  hatchways  were  four  in  numl^er,  namely,  the  after,  mizen,  main,  and  fore, 
measuring  respectively,  10  ft.  by  10  ft.,  16  ft.  by  12  ft.,  14  ft.  by  12  ft.,  and  10  ft.  by  10  ft. 
Tlie  coammgs  were  of  steel,  and  at  the  lowest  part  stood  30  ins.  above  the  laid  main  deck. 
Tlie  main  and  mizen  hatchways  were  each  fitted  with  a  movable  plate  beam  in  the  centre, 
and  three  strong  fore  and  aft  pieces  on  top  to  support  the  hatches.  The  fore  and  after  hatch- 
ways had  each  one  fore  and  aft  piece  for  a  similar  pvu-pose.  The  hatches  consisted  of  yellow 
pine  and  the  necessaiy  tarpaulins,  bars,  cleats,  battens,  and  padlocks  were  supplied  for 
securing  the  same.  The  mizen  'tween  deck  hatchway  was  4  ft.  longer  and  18  ins.  wider 
than  the  con-espondijig  openuig  in  the  main  deck,  and  was  fitted  with  two  movable  beams 
and  stanchions. 

Ventilation  of  the  holds  was  effected  by  means  of  two  36-in.  iron  half-round  ventilators — 
one  at  the  front  of  the  ]}oop,  the  other  through  the  forward  hou.se — and  a  square  iron  trunk 
ventilator  up  through  the  forecastle  with  teak  coamings  and  sloping  top.  There  was  also  a 
large  bell-mouthed  galvanised  iron  ventilator  fitt«d  on  the  coamings  of  the  jjumjo  well.  The 
fore  peak  was  similarly  ventilated,  and  the  lazarette  and  lower  afterhold  by  two  10-in.  venti- 
lator on  the  poop.  Provision  was  made  for  effectually  closing  all  these  openings  when 
necessary. 

The  bulwarks  were  of  steel  about  't  ft.  high  supported  by  stanchions  2  ins.  in  diameter 
spaced  about  4  ft.  8  ins.  apart.  There  are  seven  waterports  on  each  side  of  the  ship,  namely, 
two  3  ft.  by  2  ft.,  two  2  ft.  6  ins.  by  2  ft.,  and  three  2  ft.  by  1  ft.  There  were  besides,  five 
scuppers  on  each  side,  8  ins.  by  5  ms. 

There  was  a  double-chambered  7-in.  flywheel  pump  with  fire  enguie  combined  fitted  in 
the  fife  rail  abaft  the  mizenmast.  At  the  after  end  of  the  forecastle  was  fixed  a  5  in.  double 
action  fire  engine  with  2 J  in.  internal  bore  galvanized  malleable  iron  wash  deck  pipe  carried 
along  under  the  rail  on  one  side  to  front  of  the  poop  with  brass  connections  for  hose  opposite 
each  hatchway.  Tliere  was  also  a  5  in.  portable  fire  engine  with  40  ft.  of  2J  in.  india-i-ubber 
suction  hose  in  two  lengths  and  90  ft.  of  2^  in.  leather  delivery  hose  with  brass  couplings 
and  nozzle.  The  sounding  pipes  were  fitted  with  brass  screws  to  attach  a  portable  puinp 
in  order  to  drain  out  the  ship. 

Tlie  ship  cairied  fom*  boats,  namely,  two  lifeboats  each  26  ft.  6  ins.  by  7  ft.  3  ins.  by  3  ft. 
3  ins.,  fitted  with  conoigated  copper  tanks,  one  gig  23  ft.  by  5  ft.  by  2  ft.  2  ins.,  and  one  dingey 
14  ft.  by  5  ft.  by  2  ft.  All  the  boats  were  fitted  complete  with  ruddere,  oars,  iwvlocks,  tillers, 
yokes,  and  gi-atings.  The  lifeboats  were  equipped  in  addition  with  masts  and  sails,  one  oi 
them  being  rigged  as  a  cutter.  Tlie  lifelioats  were  cairied  on  skids  abaft  the  mizen  riggings 
and  davits  with  tackles  complete  were  fitted  on  each  side  of  tlie  ship  abreast  of  tlie  boats. 
The  gig  and  dingey  Avere  carried  forward  on  skids  across  the  house. 

Tlie  ship  had  three  compasses,  namely,  a  standard  compass  with  azimuth  circle  all  complete- 
on  the  after  house,  and  two  steering  compasses  by  the  wheel  aft.  In  addition  there  were  a 
spirit  compass  in  box  to  fit  the  buinacles,  a  tell-tale  in  the  cabin,  two  cards,  and  two  boat 
compasses. 

In  Jul}',  1898,  the  "  Laurelbank  "  amved  at  Shanghai  with  a  cargo  of  case  oil  and  iron 
from  New  York.  During  the  passage  she  lost  an  apprentice  named  Charles  Hendry,  16' 
years  of  age,  a  native  of  Arran,  overboard.  She  also  lost  a  number  of  sails,  three  boats, 
and  sustained  sundry  other  damages  and  losses  about  the  decks.  All  these  were  made  good 
at  Shanghai  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  surveyor  to  Lloyd's  agents  at  a  cost  of  Taels  419802. 
The  ship  was  also  put  into  dry  dock  for  the  purpose  of  being  scraped  and  painted,  when  the 
same  surveyor  examined  her  bottom  and  finally  issued  a  certificate  to  the  effect  that  the 
ship  was  in  good  order  and  condition  and  fit  to  carry  dry  and  perishable  cargo.  Having 
taken  in  1,150  tons  of  dry  mud  for  ballast,  the  "  Laurelbank  "  was  ready  to  leave  on  the 
29th  August  for  Portland,  Oregon,  but  owing  to  a  gale  blowing  from  the  N.E.  and  to  a  typhoon 
being  reported  off  the  north  end  of  Formosa  travelling  to  the  N.W.,  she  did  not  get  away 
till  the  31st.  Her  draft  of  water,  accordmg  to  the  last  letter  written  by  tlie  master  to  the 
owners,  was  12  ft.  10  ms.  aft,  and  12  ft.  2  ins.  foi-ward.  She  had  a  crew  of  29  hands  all  told, 
and  was  luider  tjie  command  of  Mr.  Henry  K.  Lindsay,  who  held  a  certificate  of  competency 
as  orduiary  master,  numbered  25,461.  He  had  been  several  years  in  Mr.  Weill's  employ, 
and  had  been  master  of  this  ship  since  she  was  launched.  Tlie  first  mate  had  been  about 
four  years  in  the  same  service,  and  Mr.  Weir  had  every  confidence  in  him  as  well  as  in  the 
master.  On  the  31st  August  the  "  Laurelbank  "  was  towed  to  sea  in  charge  of  a  pilot  who 
left  the  ship  at  the  bell  buoy  about  40  miles  from  Shanghai ;  he  stated  in  his  aflSdavit  that  as 
far  as  he  oljserved  there  was  nothing  in  the  condition  of  the  ship  to  excite  remark.  A  ship 
named  "  Heathfield  "  left  Shanghai  the  same  day  and  kept  company  with  the  "  Luarelbank  " 
till  the  5th  Septemlier,  since  when  the  "  Laurelbank  "  has  not  been  heard  of.  When  last 
seen  she  was  mider  all  six  topsails,  the  wind  increasing  from  the  N.E.  and  tlie  weather 
threatening.  Earlv  next  morning  the  "  Heathfield  "  encomitered  a  typhoon,  was  thrown 
on  her  beam  ends,  and  the  ballast  shifting  carried  away  or  bent  several  stanchions  in  the- 
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lower  hold.    Fortunately  she  did  not  founder,  and  on  the  weather  moderating,  by  dint  of 
great  exertions  she  was  got  to  Yokohama  on  the  12th  September. 

The  points  to  which  m}'  attention  was  directed  in  this  case  were  as  follows  : — 

1.  Was  the  "  Laiu-elbank  "  in  good  and  seaworthy  condition  when  she  left  Shanghai 
on  the  31st  August,  1898  ? 

2.  Was  she  properly  and  sufficiently  ballasted,  were  shifting  boards  fitted  and  were  the 
pumps  properly  protected  ? 

3.  Was  the  ballast  properly  trimmed  and  secured  from  shifting  ? 

4.  Was  the  vessel  properly  and  sufficiently  manned  ? 

5.  What  is  the  cause  of  the  vessel  not  having  been  heard  of  since  she  was  seen  by  the 
master  of  the  "  Heathfield  "  about  80  miles  S.W.  of  Yokohama  on  or  about  the  5tli  day  of 
September,  1898,  on  a  voyage  from  Shanghai  to  Portland  Oregon  ? 

6.  What  was  the  value  of  the  vessel,  and  for  what  amount  was  she  insured  ? 

1.  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  "  Laurelbank,"  as  regards  her  hull  and  equipment,  was  in  good 
and  seaworthy  condition  when  she  left  Shanghai  on  the  date  stated.  She  was  only  on  her 
third  voyage,  and  the  losses  and  damages  she  had  sustained  during  the  passage  from  New 
York  to  Shanghai  had  all  been  made  good  before  leaving  the  latter  place.  . 

2.  Tliere  is  considerable  diversity  of  opinion  as  to  what  constitutes  sufficient  ballast  for  a 
ship,  some  saying  that  it  should  be  half  the  registered  tonnage,  others  that  it  should  bear  a 
fixed  relation  to  the  dead-weight  capacity.  The  builders  of  the  "  Laurelbank  "  calculated 
that  the  quantity  she  required  was  30  per  cent,  of  that  capacity,  and  so  informed  the  omiei-s. 
My  experience  and  observation,  combined  with  considerable  study  of  the  subject,  lead  me 
to  the  conclusion  that  30  per  cent,  is' too  bare  an  allowance,  inasmuch  as  it  does  not  give 
sufficient  immersion,  especially  in  the  case  of  a  ship  of  lai^e  carrying  cajjacity  in  proportion 
to  her  registered  tonnage,  to  render  the  ship  reasonably  handy  imder  canvas,  and  that  at 
the  verj'  least  the  proportion  should  be  '33^  per  cent.,  or  one-third  the  dead-weight  capacity. 
Applying  this  criterion  to  the  case  in  hand  it  gives  1,2G7  tons  as  the  quantity  the_ "  Laurel- 
bank "  would  require.  The  affidavit  of  the  native  stevedore  states  that  he  supplied  l.lfiO 
tons,  and  the  owner  estimated  the  weight  of  stores,  etc.,  at  40  tons  or  45  tons — say  a  total 
weight  of  1,195  tons.  But  the  ship  was  drawing  only  12  ft.  6  ins.,  which  indicates,  according 
to  the  displacement  scale,  that  she  had  only  1,155  tons  on  board,  so  that  it  would  seem  that 
the  quantitj'  of  ballast  or  of  stores,  or  of  both,  was  considerably  over-estimated.  In  any 
case,  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  ship  had  not  s\ifficient  ballast  when  she  left  Shanghai. 

Besides  the  quantity  of  ballast,  reference  may  be  also  made  under  this  head  to  its  nature, 
as  I  think  there  can  be'  little  doubt  but  that  it  had  a  considerable  bearing  on  the  fate  of  the 
ship.  Tlie  ballast  was  described  as  "  dry  mud,"  but  the  master  of  the  "  Heatlifield  ''  stated 
that  the  weather  was  showery  when  it  was  shipped,  and,  taking  that  fact  in  connection 
with  the  source  whence  the  ballast  was  supplied,  the  "  dryness"  is  not  likely  to  have  been 
very  searching.  Moreover,  "  Stevens  on  Stowage  "  says  :  "  At  Shanghai,  good  ballast  being 
expensive,  ships  occasionally  take  mud.  .  .  .  When  rolling  at  sea,  the  mud,  in  large 
cakes,  shifts  from  side  to  side,  and  endangers  the  safety  of  the  ship." 

Shifting  boards  were -fitted,  Ijutthere  is  no  evidence  as  to  how  the  pumps  were  protecl«d. 

3.  Owing  to  there  being  no  laid  'tween  decks  the  Imllast  was  necessarily  all  in  the  lower 
hold,  where  it  was  trimmed  by  the  crew.  Beyond  the  fitting  of  shifting  boards  there  is  no 
evidence  of  any  measures  having  been  taken  to  secure  the  ballast  from  shifting.  Tlie  ship 
was  trimmed  8  ins.  by  the  stem,  which  I  consider  displayed  an  error  of  judgment.  This 
appears  to  be  directly  due  to  the  scanty  supply  of  ballast  xipon  which  I  have_ animadverted, 
for  there  seems  to  be  an  idea  prevalent  that  with  a  ship  lightly  ballasted  it  is  necessary  to 
bring  her  considerablyby  the  stem  m  order  to  obtain  greater  rudder- power.  ■  This  appears 
to  me  to  be  an  illusory  idea,  for  I  think  it  will  be  fovmd  that  any  power  so  obtained  is  more 
than  counterbalanced  by  the  forces  acting  on  the  lighter  long  fore  body  of  the  ship. 

4.  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  vessel  was  properly  and  sufficiently  maimed.  Her  crew  con- 
sisted of,  besides  the  master,  two  mates,  one  boatswain,  one  carpenter,  one  steward,  one  cook, 
one  sailmaker,  14  A.B.'s,  two  ordinary  seamen,  and  five  apprentices.  A  nominal  list  of  the 
ship's  company  is  appended. 

5.  Having  regard  to  the  evidence  of  the  master  of  the  "  Heathfield,"  there  can  be  little 
doubt  but  that  the  cause  of  the  "  Laurelbank  "  not  having  been  heard  of  since  she  was  seen 
by  him  on  or  about  the  5th  day  of  September,  1898,  is  that  she  foundered  in  the  typhoon 
which  so  nearly  proved  fatal  to  the  "  Heathfield  "  on  the  followmg  morning.  I  have  pointed 
out  two  elements  of  danger  in  the  "  Laurelbank's  "  condition,  namely,  the  nature  of  the 
ballast  and  the  trim  of  the  ship,  but  it  is  only  fair  to  say  that  both  these  elements  were  present 
in  the  "  Heathfield,"  so  that  it  is  clear  these  elements  in  themselves  were  not  sufficient  to 
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acoount  for  the  disaster ;  doubtless  the  issue  was  determined  by  some  other  untoward  cir- 
cumstance present  in  the  one  case  and  absent  in  the  other. 

6.  The  managing  owner  stated  that  the  ship  was  insured  for  £17,000,  and  tlie  freight 
from  Portland  for  £5,850. 

Andbew  Cui>aKGHAME,  Inspector. 

16th  February.  1900. 


Name. 

Age. 

Nationality, 

Rating. 

Henry  K.  Lindsay     .... 

55 

1  oUar,  N.B. 

Master,  O.C.  85,464. 

Alexander  R.  Baird   .       -       .       - 

23 

>  ontrose 

ist  Mate,  028,482. 

Edwin  E.  Hart 

H.  J.  Jenkins 

27 

Lower      Southend, 

Essex 
American 

2nd  Mate,  029,766. 
Boatswain. 

George  McGown       .... 

32 

1  !umbarton    - 

Carpenter. 

Joseph  Bellamy        .       -       .       . 

24 

Barbadoes 

Steward. 

Charles  Osborne        .... 

41 

St.  Croix,  W.L 

Cook. 

William  Mcllhaggie  .       -       -       - 

21 

Builth    - 

Sailmaker. 

John  Birkett     -       -               -        - 

37 

South  Shields 

A.B. 

James  Prince 

37 

Jamaica  • 

A.B. 

Charles  Lyons 

27 

Jamaica  - 

A.B. 

Joseph  Gustav 

37 

Mauritius 

A.B. 

H.  Owen    ...... 

36 

St.  Helena      - 

A.B. 

R.  Butts 

27 

Denierara 

A.B. 

Percy  H.  Warren       .        .        ;        . 

22 

New  Zealand  - 

A.B. 

Eugene  Leon     ..... 

28 

Guadaloupe    - 

A.B. 

W.  Beeten 

41 

Germany 

A.B. 

John  McDonald         .... 

39 

Britain  - 

A.B. 

John  Christiensen      «... 

25 

Sweden  - 

A.B. 

G.Cooke  -       .       .       .       . 

— 

American 

A.B. 

John  Hearon             .... 

— 

American 

A.B. 

John  Rowe        •       . 

— 

American 

A.B. 

Fred  Rosenhauer       .       .       .       - 

21 

Germany 

O.S. 

Richard  Gamble        .       .       .       . 

— 

American 

O.S. 

Ernest  Arthur  Desseuon    ... 

20 

Glasgow 

Apprentice,;29th  Nov.  1895. 

Joseph  Payne    .       .       - 

19 

Barrow-in-Furness  - 

Apprentice.  29th  Nov.  1895 

John  Morton      ..... 

f8 

Workington    - 

Apprentice,  29th  Nov,  1895, 

Donald  Gillies  ..... 

16 

Glasgow 

Apprentice,  28th  July  1897. 

Charles  Otto  Russell . 

16 

Redcar   - 

Apprentice,  28th  July  1897. 
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(No.    107.) 

"CARADOG." 

In  the  matter  of  the  British  Sailhig  Ship  "  Caradoc,"  of  the  Port  of  London,  official  No. 

99,060. 

Having  teen  appointed  by  the  Board  of  Trade  to  make  a  preliminary  inquiry,  and  to 
report  to  them  upon  the  circumstances  attending  the  casualty  which  is  supposed  to  have 
happened  to  this  ship,  inasmuch  as  she  has  not  been  heard  of  since  she  left  Kobe,  Japan, 
on  the  5th  October,  1898,  for  Port  Angeles,  Washington  Territory  U.S.A.,  I  beg  to  report 
as  follows : — 

The  inquiry  was  held  on  the  2nd  day  of  March,  1900,  in  the  Local  Marine  Board  Room» 
Dock  Street,  London,  E.,  when  Mr.  Gough  appeared  for  the  Board  of  Trade  and  Mr.  Gibson, 
of  Messrs.  Cooper  and  Co.,  for  the  owners  of  the  ship.  From  the  evidence  of  the  builder  of 
the  ship  and  of  the  representative  of  the  managing  o^Mier,  and  from  the  plans  and  other  docu- 
ments submitted  to  me,  the  following  facts  were  ascertained. 

The  "  Caradoc  "  was  built  by  Messrs.  K.  Williamson  and  Son,  at  Workington,  in  the  early 
part  of  the  year  1892,  for  the  Caradoc  Ship  Company,  Limited,  by  which  Company  Mr.  David 
Edward  Brown,  of  147,  Leadenhall  Street,  in  the  City  of  London,  was  designated  as  the 
person  to  whom  the  management  of  the  ship  was  entrusted.  With  the  exception  of  the  keel 
bars,  stem,  stem-frame,  rudder,  and  rivets,  which  were  of  iron,  the  material  used  in  her 
construction  was  steel.  The  heavier  spars,  namely,  the  lower  and  topmasts  (which  were  in 
one),  bowspirt,  the  lower  and  topsail  yards  (double)  were  also  of  the  same  material,  while 
the  lighter  spars  were  of  pitch  pme.  She  had  one  watertight  bulkhead  forward,  and  was 
rigged  as  a  four-masted  barque,  designed  to  carry  3,800  tons  on  a  draught  of  21  ft.  4^  ins., 
and  cost  between  £22,000  and  £23,000. 

Her  prmcipal  dimensions  were  length,  305"8  ft.,  breadth,  42-3  ft.,  and  depth  in  hold  from 
tonnage  deck  to  ceiling  at  midships,  246  ft.  Her  registered  tonnage,  after  deducting  55'26 
tons  for  crew  spaces  and  67' 18  tons  allowed  ujider  section  3  of  the  Merchant  Shipping  Act, 
1889,  was  240881  tons.  She  was  built  imder  special  survey  to  class  100  Al  at  Lloyd's, 
and  was  completely  and  efficiently  equipped  in  every  respect.  The  poop  was  56  ft.  long 
and  provided  the  usual  accommodation  and  conveniences  for  master,  officers,  and  steward. 
The  apprentices  were  berthed  in  the  fore-end  on  the  starboard  side,  and  the  sailroom  occupied 
a  considerable  space  in  the  centre,  immediately  abaft  the  front  of  the  poop.  The  chart 
house  on  top  was  of  steel  and  commiuiicated  with  the  saloon  below.  T^e  forecastle  was- 
32  ft.  long,  open  at  the  after  end,  but  covered  in  the  wings,  the  boatswain's  locker,  water- 
closets,  and  light  rooms  through  which  access  was  had  to  the  lighthouses  above.  There 
were  two  houses  on  deck,  also  of  steel,  namely,  one  21  ft.  by  15  ft.,  between  the  mizen  hatch- 
way and  the  mainmast,  in  which  were  the  galley  at  the  fore  end,  the  carpenter's  shop  in  the 
middle,  and  at  the  after  end  a  room  for  the  petty  officers  on  one  side  and  for  paint  and  oil 
stores  on  the  other  side  ;  the  other  house,  36  ft.  by  17  ft.  6  ins.,  was  situated  between  the 
main  hatchway  and  the  foremast,  and  provided  accommodation  for  24  seamen  in  the  forward- 
part,  and  in  the  after  part  contained  the  donkey  boiler  and  steam  winch. 

The  main-deck  was  of  steel  covered  with  yellow  pine  planks  4  ins.  thick.  The  between 
decks  were  not  permanently  laid,  but  consisted  of  spruce  deals  about  16  ft.  by  2  ft.  4  ins. 
bolted  together  and  laid  loose  on  the  beams,  so  as  to  be  readily  available  for  shifting  boards' 
or  other  puiposes. 

The  principal  hatchways  were  three  in  nimiber,  namely,  the  after  hatchway,  8  ft.  by  7  ft. ; 
the  mizen  hatchway,  16  ft.  by  11  ft.,  and  the  main  hatchway,  12  ft.  by  10  ft.  Before  the 
foremast  was  a  small  hatchway,  3  ft.  6  ins.  by  6  ft.,  for  trimming  purposes,  and  before  the 
windlass  was  an  opening  into  the  fore-peak.  The  coamings  of  the  hatchways  were  of  steel, 
and  stood  2  ft.  4  ins.  above  the  deck.  The  main  and  mizen  hatchways  had  each  a  fore  and 
after  amidships  to  support  the  hatches,  which  were  of  wood,  secured  in  the  usual  way  with 
tarpaulins,  bars,  battens,  and  wedges. 

"The  holds  were  ventilated  by  four  18-in.  bell-moi'thed  ventilators — two  on  the  poop 
immediately  before  the  chart  house,  and  two  fonvard  just  abaft  the  forecestle.  One  ventilator 
at  either  end  commimicated  with  the  lower  hold,  the  other  with  the  between  decks  only. 

The  bulwarks  were  5  ft.  high,  supported  by  iron  stanchions.  The  plans  do  not  show  the 
number  nor  the  size  of  the  waterports. 

There  were  two  double-chambered  fly-wheel  pumps  fitted  in  the  fife  rail  abaft  the  mizen- 
mast.  Below  they  were  protected  Ijy  a  substantial  wooden  casing  down  to  the  ceiling.  A 
double-action  fire-engine  was  also  fitted  on  the  starboard  side  forward  just  abaft  the  fore- 
castle. 

The  ship  carried  three  boats,  namely,  a  life-boat,  27  ft.  bv  7  ft.  9  ins.  by  3  ft.  ;  a  jolly  boat, 
24  ft.  by  7  ft.  6  ins.  by  2  ft.  5  ins.  ;  and  a  dingey,  20  ft.  6  iiis.  by  5  ft.  6  ins.  by  2  ft.  3  ins. 
The  life-boat  and  the  dingey  were  earned  aft,  resting  on  the  break  of  the  poop  and  a  skid 
abaft  the  after  hatchway,  .lavits  with  tackles  complete  being  fitted  on  either  side  for  lowenng.. 
The  jolly  boat  was  carried  forward  on  the  starboard  side  of  the  house 

The  "  Caradoc  "  passed  her  No    1  survey  in  1896,  at  London    and  in  Deoomber   IPS? 
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was  examined  and  generally  overhauled  in  dry  dock  at  Hull,  whence  she  sailed  on  tlie  2oth 
•day  of  that  month  for  Philadelphia,  having  on  board  1,200  tons  of  chalk  and  150  tons  of  pig 
liron.  She  discharged  the  chalk  at  Philadelphia  and  loaded  a  cargo  of  case  oil  for  Hiogo, 
■Japan ;  retaining  the  pig  iron  on  board  for  stiffening.  She  arrived  at  Hiogo  on  the  27th 
-July,  1898,  and  in  due  course  discharged  the  oil  and  the  iron.  She  does  not  seem  to  have 
met  witli  any  damage  during  the  pas-sage  from  Philadelphia,  for  Lloyd's  Surveyor,  at  Kobe, 
states  in  his  deposition  that  he  "  surveyed  her  hatches  on  arrival  here  on  or  alx)ut  the  29th 
July,  1898,  when  everything  was  found  in  good  order.  No  application  was  made  to  me  for 
survey  of  damage  to  liull,  masts,  spars,  or  rigging,  nor  were  any  important  repairs  effected 
-whilst  the  vessel  was  in  this  jjort.  As  far  as  I  am  aware,  she  was  in  good  condition  when  she 
/left  tliis  port."  Having  received  orders  to  proceed  to  Port  Angeles,  Washington  Territory, 
United  States  of  America,  the  master  took  on  Iward  1,200  tons  of  sand  ballast,  of  which 
200  tons  to  250  tons  were  placed  in  the  between  decks.  Shifting  boards  were  placed  against 
the  stanchions  and  shored  from  the  wings,  and  both  in  the  between  decks  and  in  the  lower 
hold  the  ballast  was  stated  to  have  Ijeen  planked  over  and  tommed  dowii  from  the  beams. 

According  to  the  pilot's  dejiosition,  he  went  on  board  the  ship  on  the  evening  of  the  4th 
October,  1898,  and  at  midniglit  got  the  ship  luider  weigh.  "  Everything,"  he  states,  "  was 
■satisfactory,  and  every  one  was  perfectly  solder.  The  ship  handled  easy  and  was  well  found 
as  regards  sails,  blocks,  and  ropes.  I  left  the  '  Caradoc  '  on  the  morning  of  the  5th  October, 
■ofT  Cape  Hino,  about  50  miles  from  Hiogo  (Kolje).  The  '  Caradoc '  was  drawing  13  ft.  of 
•water  when  I  left  her."  Since  the  pilot  left  the  ship,  as  stated  in  his  deposition,  nothing  has 
•been  heard  of  her. 

She  appears  to  have  had  a  crew  of  30  hands  all  told,  and  was  commanded  by  Mi-.  John 
•Jones,  who  held  a  certificate  of  competency  as  ordinary  master.  No.  88742,  and  who  had 
been  in  her  in  that  capacity  since  May,  1894.  Mr.  Jones  had  been  kno^vn  to  the  owners  for 
•many  years  before  he  took  command  of  the  ship,  and  was  described  by  them  as  a  careful 
.•and  experienced  master.  It  was  the  first  mate's  first  voyage  in  the  ship,  but  he  was  a  man 
■of  considerable  experience  and  held  an  ordinary  master's  certificate.  Tlie  second  mate 
was  a  young  man  who  had  served  his  time  in  the  ship  and  had  been  duly  promoted.  The 
third  mate  was  also  a  yoimg  man  who  had  served  his  apprenticeship  in  the  same  employ, 
and  had  a  second  mate's  certificate,  and  had  been  in  the  ship  on  the  previous  voyage,  as  was 
also  the  case  with  the  steward. 

The  following  are  the  points  to  which  my  attention  was  more  especially  directed  in  this 
inquiry : — 

1.  Was  the  vessel  in  good  and  seaworthy  condition  when  she  left  Kobe  on  or  about  the 
:5th  October,  1898  ? 

2.  Was  she  properly  maimed  ? 

3.  Was  a  sufficient  quantity  of  ballast  on  board  the  vessel,  and  was  the  weight  thereof 
properly  distributed  ? 

4.  Was  the  ballast  properly  stowed  and  seciu-ed  from  shifting,  and  were  the  pimips  properly 
^protected  ? 

5.  What,  in  the  opinion  of  the  inspector,  is  the  cause  of  the  vessel  not  ha\Tng  been  heard 

•  of  since  the  pilot  left  her  off  Cape  Hino,  Japan,  on  or  about  the  5th  October,  1898,  on  a  voyage 
to  Port  Angeles  ? 

6.  What  was  the  value  of  the  vessel,  and  what  insurances  were  effected  upon  her  ?     - 

Having  cai'efully  considered  the  evidence,  oral  and  docimientary,  submitted  to  me,  I  have 

•  come  to  the  following  conclusions  on  the  above  points  : — 

1.  Tlie  "  Caradoc  "  was  in  a  good  and  seaworthy  condition  as  regards  her  hull  and  equip- 
ments when  she  left  Kobe  on  the  5th  October,  1898.     She  was  only  6i  years  old,  never  had 

•sustained  any  serious  damage,  and,  as  appears  from  the  deposition  of  Lloyd's  Surveyor, 
:8he  did  not  require  nor  receive,  as  far  as  he  knew,  any  repaii-s  l^efore  she  left  that  port. 

2.  Tlie  evidence  does  not  enable  me  to  state  definitely  whether  she  was  properly  manned. 
When  she  left  Hull  at  the  commencement  of  the  voyage  she  had  her  usual  complement  of 
32  hands  all  told,  namely  :  master,  three  officers  (certificated),  carpenter,  steward,  cook, 

•  sailmaker,  IG  A.B.'s,  two  O.S.,  and  six  apprentices.  At  Philadelphia  several  changes  occurred 
through  desertion  and  sickness,  but  the  vacancies  were  supplied,  maintaining  the  original 
number  and  ratings  of  the  ship's  company.     The  deposition  of  Henry  Buckingham  Lucas, 

:  Shipping  Clerk  of  the  British  Consulate,  Hiogo,  states,  that  "  whilst  she  lay  in  this  port  no 
alterations  in  her  crew  occurred.  ...  I  hear  on  the  authority  of  the  Customs  that  the 
number  of  the  crew  was  32  men,  inclusive  of  the  master."    On  the  other  hand,  the  account 

•of  crew  delivered  by  the  owners  to  the  Superintendent  of  the  Mercantile  Marine  Ofiice,  Dock 
Street,  London,  shows  that  two  A.B.'s,  namely  :  C.  Blainghlin,  aged  22,  and  F.  Cooman, 
aged  22,  engaged  at  Philadelphia,  were  left  in  hospital  at  Kobe,  and  there  is  no  statement  or 
intimation  of  substitutes  having  been  engaged.     In  these  circumstances  I  am  unable  to 

:  state  whether  the  "  Caradoc  "  was  properly  manned  w^»i  «b'»  ^"^ft  Hiocco.        • 
It  may  be  here  not^d  that  all  the  apprentices  were  first  vo  a  ers. 
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3.  I  am  of  opinion  that  there  wsls  not  a  sufficient  quantity  of  ballast  on  board  the  vessel. 
In  my  reports  on  the  "  Laurelbank  "  and  "  Celtic  Bard  "  I  have  remarked  on  the  diversity 
of  opinion  which  prevails  as  to  the  quantity  of  ballast  which  should  be  considered  sufficient 
for  an}-  given  ship,  and  I  have  stated  some  of  the  considerations  which,  in  the  absence  of  a 
scientific  iiivestigation  of  the  problem,  and  an  authoritative  pronomicement  on  the  subject,, 
have  led  me  to  the  conclusion  that,  for  sea-going  purposes  rnider  canvas,  the  minimum 
quantity  should  be  one-third  of  the  dead-weight  capacity  of  the  ship.  Applying  that  criterion 
in  the  present  case,  it  would  give  1,267  tons  as  the  required  quantity.  At  the  outside  the- 
"  Caradoc  "  had  not  more  than  1,240  tons  on  board,  namely  :  sand,  1,200  tons  ;  lumber  left 
from  the  previous  voyage,  about  20  tons  ;  and  stores,  say  20  tons.  I  am  of  opinion,  therefore,, 
that  she  had  not  a  sufficient  quantity  of  ballast  when  she  left  Hiogo. 

With  regard  to  the  distribution  of  the  weight,  the  evidence  is  not  conclusive.  The  stevedore- 
who  supplied  the  ballast  states  in  his  deposition  that  from  200  to  250  tons  were  carried  in  the- 
between  decks,  but  he  gives  no  information  as  to  the  trim  of  the  ship.  The  only  information 
on  that  point,  and  it  is  not  very  definite,  is  supplied  by  the  pilot  who  took  the  ship  to  sea. 
when  he  states,  as  already  quoted,  that  "  the  '  Caradoc,'  when  I  left  her,  was  drawing  13  ft., 
of  water."  With  1,240  tons  on  Ijoard,  the  ship's  mean  draught,  according  to  the  displacement 
scale,  would  be  12  ft.  3i  ins.,  so  that  I  take  the  pilot's  figures  to  refer  to  the  di-aught  aft.. 
If  that  supposition  be  coirect,  and  if  the  pilot's  figiu-es  be  accurate,  tiie  condition  would  show 
that  the  ship  was  17  inches  by  the  stem — a  trim  altogether  improper  and  unsafe. 

4.  I  am  unable  to  say  whether  the  ballast  was  properly  stowed  and  secured  from  shifting.. 
The  only  evidence  on  the  point  is  the  deposition  of  the  stevedore,  and  it  is  luiintelligible. 

5.  It  is  impossible  to  say  \\'hat  is  the  cause  of  the  vessel  not  havhig  been  heard  of  since- 
the  pilot  left  her  off  Cape  Hino  on  the  5th  October,  1898,  but  from  the  quantity  of  ballast 
she  had  on  board,  and  the  trim  I  mfer  she  was  in,  I  am  of  opinion  that  she  was  but  ill-fated, 
to  cope  with  bad  weather.  She  left  the  coast  of  Japan  in  the  hurricane  season,  and  we  know 
from  the  declaration  of  Mi-.  Richard  E4wards,  of  the  ship  "  Montgomeryshire,"  that  he- 
encoimtered  a  typhoon  about  270  miles  to  the  southward  and  eastward  of  Yokohama  ten 
days  aftei'  the  "  Caradoc  "  sailed  ;  and  as  the  tyi)hoon  was  tra^•elling  to  the  north-eastward,, 
it  is  by  no  means  improbable  that  it  overtook  and  overwhelmed  the  "  Caradoc." 

6.  It  was  stated  that  if  the  vessel  had  been  afloat  now  she  would  have  been  worth  between 
£19,000  and  £20,000.  She  was  insured,  as  to  hiUl  and  materials,  for  £18,000  ;  and  the  freight, 
for  £6,000.  H 


A  nominal  list  of  the  crew  is  appended. 


29th  March,  1900. 


Andrew  Cuninghame 


Name. 

Age. 

Nationality. 

Capacity. 

1    John  .lones 

48 

Angle.sea- 

Master,  O.C.  88,742 

2   J.  M.  Kewley       .        -        -        . 

47 

Liver  k)o1 
Aberdeen 

1st  Mate,  O.8.  11,08.3. 

3  Thonia.s  Arthur    -        -        -        - 

22 

2nd  Mate,  2  yi.  032,674. 

4.  G.  C.  Tmfant       -        -        -        - 

22 

London  - 

3rd  Mate,  2  M.  03i,()78 

.'■>.  S.  B.  Seed 

3.-. 

Belfa.st    - 

Steward. 

6.  K.  Duncan  ----- 

27 

Port  Glasgow  - 

Cook. 

7.  Robert  Semple    -        -        -        - 

2(i 

Hull        - 

Carpenter. 

8.  Remt  Olsen         -        .        -        - 

34 

Mandal,  Norway    - 

Sail  maker. 

9.  Oscar  Ketisen       -        -        -        - 

21 

Stockholm 

A.B. 

10.  P.  Vanhille 

26 

Dunkirk - 

A.B. 

11.  Tonic  Polet-        .        -        -        - 

21 

Gette.  Sweden 
Bomnolm 

A.B. 

12.  P.  Larsen 

20 

A.B 

13.  Jona^Kurk-        -        -        .        - 

26 

Al)o,  Finland  - 

A.B. 

14.  vom  Wilhelni  Karlson- 

21 

Stockholm 

A.B. 

1.5.  Carl  Evard.s807i    -        -        -        - 

21 

Gottenburg     - 

O.S. 

16.  J.  Anderson 

34 

1 

Boatswain. 

17.  F.  Chri.stiansen    -        -        -        - 

34 

AB. 

18.  Le  .loleri  (?) 

27 

A.B. 

19.  .J.  McCarthy        .        -        -        - 

20.  F.  .Johnson 

21.  F.  LeBriten(?)  -        -        -        - 

22 
31 

24 

Joined  at              J 
[      Philadelphia.     "> 

A.B. 
A.B 
A.B. 

22.  K.  Buss        - 

19 

A.B 

23.  H.  Feugjo-en  (?)  - 
24   N.  L'a,vidson 

2.') 
22 

A.B. 
O.S. 

2.5.  Geo.  Wm.  Baker  -        -        -        - 

18 

London  - 

Apprentice,  21st  July  1897. 

2S.  .Jas.  Win.  Cross    -        -        .        - 

16 

Newca-stle 

Apprentice,  26th  Nov.  1897. 

27.  John  Kendle  Strachan 

17 

London  - 

Apprentice,  26th  Nov.  1897.. 

28.  Alfred  Bayniond  niomas    - 

16 

Newport,  Mon. 

Apprentice,  26th  Nov.  1897, 

29  Albert  .Fohnson    -        -        -        - 

l.-i 

Hull       -        -        - 

Apprentice,  22nd  Dec.  1897. 

30.  John  Hall    -         -        -        .         - 

17 

SamleyHall,Yorks. 

Apprentice,  22nd  Dec.  1897, 
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(No.  112.) 

"  DOMINION." 

In  the  matter  of  the  British  saiiuig  ship  "  Dominion,"  of  the  Port  of  Liverpool,  official  No. 

99,334. 

Having  been  appointed  by  the  Board  of  Trade  to  make  a  preliminary  inquiry  and  to  repoi  t 
to  them  upon  the  circumstances  attending  the  casualty  which  is  supposed  to  have  hajjpencd 
to  tliis  ship  inasmuch  as  she  has  not  been  heard  of  since  she  left  Honolulu  on  the  19th  Januai  y, 
1899,  I  beg  to  report  as  follows : — 

The  inquiry  was  held  at  the  Local  Marine  Board  Offices,  Mariners'  Parade,  Liverpool, 
on  the  17th  August,  1899,  when  Mr.  C.  H.  Morton  appeared  for  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  Mr. 
Geo.  Dickinson  for  the  owners  of  the  vessel.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  evidence,  the  inquiry 
was  adjourned  sine  die,  it  being  made  to  appear  that  further  evidence  bearing  upon  the  fate 
of  the  ship  might  be  procurable,  but  the  collection  of  which  would  involve  the  lapse  of  a  con- 
siderable interval  of  time,  seeing  that  it  had  to  be  obtained  from  a  place  in  Queen  Charlotte 
Islands,  British  Colxmibia,  with  which  the  communication  from  Victoria  is  intennittent  at 
best,  and  altogether  suspended  during  the  winter  months.  The  efforts  to  obtam  such  further 
evidence  have,  however,  proved  fruitless,  and  what  follows  is  based  upon  the  informatidn 
obtained  at  the  inquiry. 

The  "  Dominion  "  was  built  of  steel,  to  Lloyd's  requirements  for  the  100  A  class,  in  1891, 
at  Sunderland,  by  Messrs.  Wm.  Doxford  and  Sons,  Limited,  and  was  owned  by  the  Dominion 
Ship  Company,  Limited,  of  30,  Bnmswick  Street,  Liverpool,  Mr.  William  Thomas,  of  that 
adi-ess,  being  the  person  to  whom  the  management  of  the  vessel  was  entrusted  by  and  on 
behalf  of  the  owTiers.  She  was  rigged  as  a  four-masted  barque,  designed  to  cairy  3,837  tons 
on  a  draught  of  22  ft.  2  ins.,  and  cost  £21,500. 

Her  principal  dimensions  were  :  length  294  ft.,  breadth  43  ft.,  and  depth  in  hold  from 
tonnage  deck  to  ceiUng  at  'midships  24  ft.  Her  registered  tonnage,  after  deducting  211'22 
tons  for  spaces  occupied  by  the  crew,  sail-rooms,  and  other  store-rooms,  was  2,327'65  tons. 
She  had  two  decks — the  main,  of  steel  sheathed  with  5  ins.  by  3|  ins.  yellow  pine  planks, 
with  a  teak  strake  12  ins.  broad  fore  and  aft  on  each  side  of  the  hatchways,  and  another  teak 
strake  by  the  water-ways  9  ins.  broad.  The  lower  deck  was  of  Baltic  pme,  9  ins.  bj-  3  ins. 
In  the  between  decks  from  the  after  to  the  fore  hatchways  the  stanchions  were  fitted  for 
permanent  shifting  boards,  the  latter  when  the  ship  was  in  ballast  being  used  in  the  lower 
hold.  In  the  lower  hold  there  were  quarter  pillars,  3f  ins.  in  diameter  and  8  ft.  apart,  for 
half  the  length  of  the  ship.  The  holds  were  protected  by  a  collision  bulkhead  in  the  usual 
position.  The  bulwarks  were  5  ft.  high  and  supported  by  stanchions  6  ft.  apart,  and  there 
were  six  hinged  water-ports  on  each  side  of  the  ship. 

The  deck  erections  were  the  poop,  bridgehouse,  and  forecastle.  Tlie  poop,  entered  tlu-ough 
a  house  on  top,  was  56  ft.  long,  and  provided  the  usual  accommodation  and  conveniences 
for  master,  officers,  and  steward.  The  bridgehouse,  in  wake  of  the  mainmast,  was  33  ft. 
long,  and  contained  sail-room,  donkey  boiler,  and  galley,  besides  accommodation  for  the 
petty  officers  and  remaining  members  of  the  crew.  It  was  connected  with  the  poop  by  a 
flying  bridge  and  gangway.  Tlie  forecastle  was  37  ft.  long  and  covered  the  windlass  in  the 
usual  position,  and  store-rooms  and  water-closets  in  the  wings.  There  were  two  steam- 
winches  on  deck — one  before  the  main-hatchway  and  one  before  the  mizzen  hatchway. 
There  were  also  two  hand-winches — one,  treble  power,  abaft  the  mizzen  hatchway  -and  the 
other  abaft  the  foremast. 

The  principal  hatchways  were  four  in  number,  namely,  the  after  hatchway,  6  ft.  by  7  ft.  ; 
the  mizzen  hatchway,  10  ft.  by  9  ft.  ;  the  main  hatchway,  16  ft.  by  11  ft. ;  and  the  fore  hatch- 
way, of  the  same  dimensions  as  the  after  hatchway.  The  coamings  of  all  the  hatchways, 
except  the  main,  which  were  20  ins.,  were  30  ins.  high.  In  the  main  hatchway  was  a  shifting 
'thwartship  web  the  full  depth  of  the  coamings,  and  the  hatchway  was  further  fitted  with  an 
iron  fore-and-after  in  the  middle  and  one  of  wood  on  either  side.  Tlie  fore  and  mizzen 
hatchways  had  each  an  iron  fore-and-after  in  the  middle.  All  the  hatchways  could  be 
secured  by  hatches,  tarpaulins,  bars,  and  battens  in  the  usual  way,  and  the  after  hatchway 
was  further  protected  by  a  booby  hatch. 

There  was  a  double-chambered  flywheel  pump  fitted  in  the  fife  rail  abaft  the  mizzen  mast, 
and,  like  the  windlass,  it  could  be  worked  by  chain  messenger  from  the  steam -winch.  There 
was  also  a  small  pump  close  to  ti.e  forecastle  head  which  could  be  worked  by  hand  or  steam. 

The  equipment  of  boats  and  life-saving  appliances  was  ample  and  complete.  There  were 
ioxii  boats,  namely,  two  lifeboats,  a  dinghey,  and  a  pinnace.  Tlie  lifeboats  were  carried 
on  skids  aft,  where  the  davits  were  placed,  and  the  other  boats  on  skids  abaft  the  fore  rigging. 
There  were  32  lifebelts  and  seven  lifebuoys,  easily  accessible  by  every  one. 

There  were  five  compasses  on  board,  namely,  the  Standard  on  the  bridge,  one  aft  by  the 
wheel,  and  three  spare  ones  below.  The  compasses  in  use  were  adjusted  off  Simderland 
xhen  the  ship  was  new,  and  according  to  the  evidence  of  Captain  Meredith,  who  commanded 
the  ship  from  then  till  she  started  on  her  last  voyage  from  Europe,  never  gave  any  trouble. 

Notvvithstanding  the  high  class  of  the  ship  and  her  equipment,  the  "  Dominion  "  has  had 
an  unfortunate  history.     Within  a  few  hours  of  leaving  Sunderland  on  her  first  voyage  she 
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.-stranded  near  Elyth  in  consequence  of  the  crew  refusing  to  make  sail,  and  sustained  damage 
.and  incurred  expenses  amomiting  to  about  £5,000.  (See  Eeport  No.  4439  of  Board  of  Trade 
Inquiries  into  Shipping  Casualties.)  On  her  fourth  voyage,  1896-97,  she  had  a  mishap  going 
■out  to  San  Francisco,  sustaining  damage  to  her  deck  and  losing  her  sails  ;  and  on  her  return 
gromided  as  she  was  entering  Queensto-\\ii  harboiu",  and,  later,  collided  with  a  ship  when 
going  into  Fleetwood,  entailing  an  expense  altogether  of  about  £2,000.  On  the  passage  to 
Honolulu,  on  her  last  voyage,  the  foretop  gallant  and  royal  masts  broke  into  four  pieces 
.and  considerable  damage  was  done  to  sails  and  running  and  standing  gear.  She  arrived 
at  Honolulu  on  the  13th  December,  1898,  with  a  cargo  of  coals  from  Baltimore,  U.S.A.  She 
was  commanded  by  Mr.  Thomas  Jones,  who  had  been  for  about  20  years  in  the  same  employ, 
.and  consequently  was  well  lalo^\^l  to  the  owners  ;  but  this  was  his  first  voyage  in  the  "  Do- 
minion," he  having  joined  her  in  Ha^Te,  whence  she  proceeded  in  ballast  to  her  loading  port 
.earlier  in  the  year.  Having  discharged  his  cargo.  Captain  Jones  took  in  ballast,  and  on  the 
19th  January,  1899,  sailed  from  Honolulu  for  Royal  Roads,  Vancouver,  B.C.  As  already 
-stated,  the  ship  has  not  been  heard  of  since  the  tug  left  her  on  the  afternoon  of  that  day, 
.about  nine  miles  off  the  harbour,  in  fine  weather,  and  with  a  fair  wind.  As  far  as  can  be 
ascertained,  she  had  a  crew  of  30  or  31  hands  all  told. 

Tlie  points  sought  to  be  elucidated  at  the  inquiry  were  the  following  : — 

1.  Was  the  "  Dominion  "  in  good  and  seaworthy  condition  as  regards  hull  and  equipments  ? 

2.  Was  she  fitted  with  shifting  boards,  and  whether,  Avhen  the  vessel  left  Honolulu  on  the 
19th  of  January,  1899,  she  was  properly  and  sufficiently  ballasted  ? 

3.  Was  the  ballast  properly  trimmed,  and  were  proper  measures  taken  to  prevent  it  from 
shifting  ? 

4.  Was  the  vessel  properly  manned  ? 

5.  What  is  the  cause  of  the  vessel  not  having  been  heard  of  since  the  tug  left  her  outside 
'Honolulu  on  the  19th  January,  1809  ? 

6.  What  was  the  value  of  the  vessel,  and  for  what  amoxmt  was  she  insured  ? 

'-  The  evidence  upon  which  I  have  to  form  my  conclusions  on  these  pomts  consists  mainly 
•of  affidavits  made  before  the  proper  authorities  in  Honolulu  six  months  after  the  vessel 
sailed,  and  in  these  circumstances  it  is  scarcely  siu-prismg  that  the  information  they  afford 
is  not  so  satisfactory  as  one  could  wish.  They  disclose  perplexing  discrepancies  and  incon- 
sistencies, but  after  a  careful  consideration  of  all  their  statements,  I  think  they  justify  the 
.following  conclusions  : — 

1.  The  "  Dominion,"  as  regards  hull  and  equipments,  was  in  a  good  and  seaworthy  con- 
dition when  she  left  Honolulu. 

2.  She  was  fitted  with  shifting  boards  :  Williams,  foreman  to  the  ballast  contractor,  states 
that  he  inspected  the  ship  before  she  began  to  take  in  ballast,  and  that  "  there  were  shifting 
lx)ards  up  in  the  main  hold."  Tlu-ee  native  policemen  who  went  into  the  hold  to  search 
for  stowaways  before  the  ship  sailed  state  that  there  was  a  board  amidships  "  which  came 
alwut  a  foot  higher  than  the  ballast." 

Tlie  question  as  to  whether  she  were  "  properly  and  sufficiently  ballasted  "  is  not  so  clear. 
It  appears  that  the  master  paid  for  1,053  tons — and  here  I  note  one  of  the  discrepancies  above 
refen-ed  to.  Tlie  ballast  proprietor  states  :  "  I  was  paid  one  dollar  a  ton  for  it  put  into  the 
hold."  The  ballast  foreman  states  :  "  The  price  paid  for  the  ballast  was  $1  per  ton  and  25 
■  cents  per  ton  for  putting  it  in."  The  latter  also  states  in  his  first  affidavit  (for  he  made  two 
at  an  interval  of  three  weeks)  that  the  captain  said  he  would  require  1,050  tons,  and  in  the 
second  affidavit  that  the  quantity  required  was  1,100  tons.  These  points  do  not  afl'ect  the 
quantity  of  ballast  actually  put  on  board,  Imt  they  show  that  deponents'  statements  are  not 
ateolutely  reUable  in  every  particular.  Wliile  the  quantity  of  ballast  paid  for  was  1,053 
tons,  both  the  contractor  and  his  foreman  say  that  they  gave  overweight,  and  that  the 
quantity  actually  delivered  was  alwut  1,075  tons.  Li  addition,  the  owners  aver  there  would 
}ie  about  110  tons  weight  of  water  and  stores.  Tliis  appears  to  me  to  be  a  very  liberal  estimate, 
and  much  beyond  anything  claimed  for  the  other  ships,  in  similar  circumstances,  upon  which 
I  have  had  the  honour  to  report  to  the  Board  of  Trade.  In  the  case  of  the  "  Caradoc  "  the 
corresponding  quantity  was  40  tons,  of  the  "  Laurelbank  "  40  to  45  tons,  and  of  the  "  Celtic 
Bard  "  only  25  tons.  The  determination  of  the  disjilacement  of  the  ship  when  she  left 
Honolulu  is  further  complicated  by  the  suggestion  in  an  affidavit  made  by  William  H.  Hoogs, 
who  superintended  the  haulmg  of  the  coal  from  the  ship,  that  she  did  not  discharge  all  her 
cargo,  but  retamed  a  quantity  on  Ijoard  in  order  to  save  ballast.  He  states  :  "  At  any  rate 
the '  Dominion  '  was  108  tons  short  of  the  cargo  called  for,  and  I  remember  distinctly  speaking 
to  the  captain  about  this,  asking  him  in  a  jocular  way  why  he  did  not  turn  out  a  full  cargo." 
The  captain  replied  substantially  as  follows  : — "  I  am  going  to  keep  it  in  the  ship  ;  I  believe 
I  will  get  as  much  for  it  as  the  Government  will  charge  me,  and  it  will  save  ballast."  The 
tstatement  as  to  short  delivery  is  entirely  inconsistent  with  the  ship's  accounts  put  before 
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me  ;  not  only  is  there  no  claim  made  for  short  cargo,  but  they  bear  that  freight  was  paid  on 
the  bill  of  lading  weight.  If,  therefore,  any  cargo  remained  on  board  after  satisfying  the 
bill  of  lading — a  most  unusual  circumstance  in  my  experience  of  coal  cargoes — the  quantity 
oould  not  have  been  very  gi^eat,  and  would  be  amply  covered  by  the  110  tons  before  mentioned. 
Takmg  the  ligui'es  theiefore  most  favourable  to  the  ship,  I  find  she  had  not  more  than  1,185 
tons  on  board  when  she  sailed. 

With  regard  to  the  distribution  of  the  Ijallast  there  is  no  definite  information.  Tlie  ballast 
foreman  states  that  the  master  wished  the  ship  to  trim  two  inches  by  the  stem,  but  he  could 
not  recollect  the  exact  figures.  He  "  believes  •'  there  were  about  000  tons  in  the  mainhold, 
300  tons  in  the  afterhold,  and  the  remainder  in  tlie  forehold.  With  1,185  tons  on  board  the 
draught  of  the  ship  by  tlie  displacement  scale  would  be  12  ft.  9  ins.  Tlie  evidence  as  to  the 
draueht  is  very  unsatisfactory.  The  pilot  who  took  the  ship  to  sea  entered  it  as  11  ft.  6  ins., 
and  "  a  few  inches  le.*  forward  "  ;  but  on  the  quantity  of  ballast  she  had  taken  l^ing  brought 
to  his  notice,  he  adiiiitted  afterwards  that  it  might  have  been  Jjetween  13  ft.  and  14  ft.,  giving 
as  an  explanation  of  his  uncertainty  that  the  pilotage  being  assessed  on  the  register  tomiage 
and  not  on  the  draught  of  the  ship,  the  pilots  are  not  so  careful  to  note  the  latter  particular 
as  on  the  alternative  system  they  would  be.  In  a  second  affidavit,  made  a  fortnight  after 
the  first,  he  states :  "  In  going  alongside  in  my  boat,  I  noted  the  draught  as  shown  by  the 
figures  on  her  stern,  and  I  have  the  impression  that  her  draught  was  13  ft.  6  ins."  Farther 
on  he  says  with  regard  to  the  "  discrepancy  between  the  draught  as  I  now  remember  it,  of 
13  ft.  6  ins.,  and  the  draught  as  registered  at  the  Custom  House,  which  is  11  ft.  2  ins.,  I  am 
not  prepared  to  say  which  is  correct."  The  evidence  of  Captain  Evans,  of  the  Harbour 
Police,  and  two  of  his  constables  is  that  Captain  Jones,  in  their  boat  and  in  their  presence, 
noted  the  draught  aft,  and  that  it  was  13  ft.  and  some  inches  :  Evans  says  :  "  I  am  confident 
about  the  13  ft.,  but  have  forgotten  the  nimiber  of  inches."  I  take  it,  therefore,  that  the 
ship  was  drawing  at  least  13  ft.  aft.,  and  as  she  had  not  enough  weight  on  board  to  put  her 
down  to  that  draught  on  an  even  keel,  I  conclude  she  was  at  least  6  ins.  by  the  stem.  The 
dead-weight  capacity  of  the  ship  was.  as  already  mentioned,  3,837  tons.  I  consider  she  should 
have  had  one-third  of  that  quantity  on  board  when  in  ballast,  say  1,280  tons.  On  the  most 
liberal  estimate  she  had  only  1,185  tons,  and  being  6  ins.  hv  the  stem,  I  am  of  opinion  she  waw 
not  properly  and  sufficiently  ballasted, 

3.  The  preponderance  of  evidence  is  that,  apart  trom  its  distribution  m  the  ship,  the  ballast 
was  properly  trimmed,  and  proper  measures  were  taken  to  prevent  it  from  shifting. 

4.  The  vessel  was  properly  and  sufficiently  manned.  She  had  at  least  30  hands  all  told — 
and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  there  may  have  been  31 — when  she  sailed  from  Honolulu 
The  nominal  list  of  those  known  to  have  been  on  board  is  appended,  and  from  the  ratings 
it  will  be  seen  that  she  was  better  manned  than  similar  ships  often  are. 

5.  It  is  impossible  to  say  what  is  the  cause  of  the  vessel  not  having  been  heard  of  since  she 
left  Honolulu,  but  it  is  my  opinion  that,  ballasted  and  trimmed  as  I  infer  her  to  have  been, 
she  was  not  well  fitted  to  encoimter  bad  weather.  No  doubt  she  was,  as  described  by  her 
designer  and  by  her  fonner  commander,  a  very  stiff  ship,  but  there  is  reason  to  fear  that  it 
is  too  often  foi-gotten  that  stiffness  is  a  guarantee  of  safety  in  one  set  of  circumstances  only, 
namely,  in  still  water  and  subject  to  an  inclining  force  applied  to  the  upper  arm  of  the  lever 
of  which  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  ship  and  lading  may  be  said  to  be  the  fulcrum.  Needless 
to  say,  still  water  cannot  be  depended  upon  throughout  a  passage  of  any  duration.  When  a 
ship  gets  among  waves  a  new  set  of  circumstances  obviously  comes  into  play,  and  a  force  is^ 
applied  to  the  lower  arm  of  the  lever  which  at  once  interferes  with  the  action  of  the  other 
set  of  circumstances,  and  a  phase  may  be  established,  when  the  combined  action  will  culminate 
in  a  lee  lurch  from  which  stiffness  alone  will  not  recover  the  ship.  At  such  a  juncture  the- 
ship's  salvation  depends  on  her  "  righting  moment."  a  product  of  which  "  displacement  "■ 
is  the  predominant  factor  (and  the  only  factor  over  which  the  master  of  the  ship  lias  any 
control),  hence  the  importance  of  not  unduly  curtailing  its  magnitude  as,  imder  a  mistaken 
reliance  on  the  initial  stiffness  of  a  ship,  the  tendency  appears  to  be.  Scarcely  less  important 
to  the  safety  of  the  ship  than  the  quantity  of  ballast  is  the  trim  of  the  ship.  Tliere  appears 
to  be  a  very  prevalent  notion  that  by  bringing  a  light  ship  by  the  stem,  more  rudder  power 
is  obtained.  The  very  reverse  is  the  case  in  a  ship  of  the  modem  type  like  the  "  Dominion." 
A  ship  in  proper  trim  should  be  capable  of  being  steered  by  the  sails  with  little  assistance- 
from  the  rudder,  and  it  is  always  possible  to  shake  such  a  ship  through  a  squall  to  whioh  it 
would  be  impmdent  to  cairy  a  full  sail.  When  the  ship  is  by  the  stem  the  centre  of  effort 
of  the  sails  is  Ijefore  the  centre  of  lateral  resistance  in  the  ship,  and  the  consequence  is  she 
carries  lee  helm,  it  is  impossible  to  keep  her  to  the  wind — she  is  constantly  falling  off  and 
exposing  the  full  surface  of  her  sails  ;  hence  she  is  in  greater  danger  of  succumbing  to  a  pressure 
of  wind  which  with  a  more  judicious  distribution  of  the  weights  on  board  she  might  have- 
been  able  to  maiuriuTe  through. 

In  corroboration  of  this  view  I  may  refer  to  the  experience  of  the  "  Talus  "  (Board  of  Trade- 
Report,  No.  6015),  and  of  the  "  Heathfield,"  referred  to  in  the  Report  on  the  loss  of  the 
"  Laurelbank  "  (No.  lOfi).     Both  were  considered  very  stiff  ships,  but  they  were  trimmed 
by  the  stem,  the  fonner  five  inches,  the  latter  six  or  seven  inches,  when  they  WL'r-etlirown 
on  their  beam  ends  under  circumstances  such  as  I  have  indicated.     If  further  corroboration- 
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be  needed,  it  may  be  derived  from  the  practice  of  the  "  Dominion  "  herself  under  her  former 
commander.  I  find  from  the  log-book  that  on  every  voyage  in  ballast — except  the  first, 
when  she  was  tliree  inches  by  the  stem — she  was  invariably  trimmed  on  an  even  keel.  Having 
regard,  therefore,  to  the  quantity  of  ballast  and  the  trim  in  which  the  "  Dominion  "  was 
when  she  left  Honolulu,  as  inferred  from  tlie  evidence  placed  before  me,  I  am  of  opinion  she 
was  not  in  a  safe  condition  for  encountering  bad  weather. 

6.  The  vessel  cost  £21,500,  and  she  was  insured  for  £15,000.    The  anticipated  freight 
was  insured  for  £4,250,  but  the  disbursements  were  not  covered. 


AndWi  Cuninghame,  Inspeotoi. 


18th  January,  1901. 


"  List  and  Rating  of  the  Crew. 


Tliomas  Jones 

-    Master. 

A.  Manclark    - 

Jolui    Williams 

-    1st  mate. 

J.   Underwood 

John  Adams    - 

-    2nd  mate. 

J.  Helborg 

Henry  H.  BoUand  - 

-     3rd  mate. 

J.  Bartlett      - 

John  Beame    - 

-    Cook. 

J.    Pilger 

John   Orr 

-    Steward. 

P.    Miles 

Oriffith   Evans 

-    Bosn. 

A.  Colpus 

Neil   Campbell 

-    Carpenter. 

Harry  Ward    - 

Ricliard  Donough     - 

-    Sailmaker. 

Ben.  Shell       - 

Chr.  Nielsen     - 

-    A.B. 

Raymond  C.  Connor 

<i.  Haralsen     - 

»l 

William  Jones 

R.    Ferm 

>» 

Thos.  George   - 

T.  Rulander    - 

>» 

Hans.    Larsen 

Karl  Nielsen  - 

»> 

Wm.  Dobson   - 

H.    Kerr 

■            t» 

David  Greig     - 

(No. 

5803.: 

"  MOHEGAN  "  (S.S.). 

A.B. 


-  Apprentice. 

-  A.B. 


The  Merchant  Shipping  Act,  1894. 

In  the  matter  of  a  formal  investigation  held  at  the  Guildhall,  Westminster,  on  the  10th  and 
11th,  24th  and  25th,  and  at  the  Town  Hall,  Westminster,  on  the  12th  and  26th  days  of 
November,  1898,  before  B.  H.  B.  Maksham,  Esq.,  assisted  by  Captain  Ronaldson, 
Mr.  Hallett,  C.E.,  and  Captain  Dyer,  R.N.,  into  tlie  circumstances  attending  the 
stranding  and  total  loss  of  the  British  s.s.  "  Mohegan,"  on  the  Manacle  Rocks,  near  the 
Lizard,  on  the  14th  of  October  last,  whereby  loss  of  life  ensued. 

Report  of  Court. 

The  Court  having  carefully  inquired  into  the  circumstances  attending  the  above-mentioned 
shipping  casualty,  finds  for  the  reasons  stated  in  the  Annex  hereto,  that  the  cause  of  the 
stranding  of  the  vessel  was,  in  their  opinion,  that  a  wrong  com^e — W.  by  N. — was  steered 
after  passing  the  Eddystone,  at  4.17  p.m.,  on  the  14th  October  last,  and  that  the  deplorable 
loss  of  so  many  Uves  was  in  consequence  of  the  vessel  taking  a  very  sudden  and  serious  list 
to  port,  of  her  going  down  in  not  more  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour  from  the  time  of  striking, 
and  of  there  being  no  light  to  indicate  her  position  tlirough  the  electric  light  having  gone  outi. 

Dated  this  30th  day  of  November,  1898. 

R.  H.  B.  Marsham,  Judge. 

We  concur  in  the  above  report 

A.  Ronaldson,  "j 

J.  H.  Hallett,C.E.  [Assessors. 

Richd.  C.  Dyer,        J 


Annex  to  the  Report. 

This  inquiry  was  held  at  the  Guildhall,  Westminster,  on  the  10th  and  11th  November, 
at  the  Town  Hall,  Westminster,  on  the  12th  November,  at  the  Guildhall,  Westminster,  on 
the  24th  and  25th  November,  and  was  concluded  at  the  Town  Hall,  W^estminster,  on  tb" 
26th  November,  1898. 

Mr.  H.  R.  Mansel  Jones,  with  whom  was  Mr.  Butler  AsjHnall,  appeared  on  behalf  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  ;  Mr.  Pyke,  with  whom  was  Mr.  Arthur  Pritchard,  represented  the  owners 
of  the  "  Mohegan,"  the  Atlantic  Transport  Company,  Limited,  and  the  representatives  of 
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the  officers  not  represeatfHl  by  Mr.  Nelson  ;  Mr-  Nel3on  appeared  on  behalf  of  the  representa- 
tives of  the  master  and  tliird  officer  of  the  vessel ;  whilst  Mr.  Charles  Cunninghame  Graham, 
of  the  Royal  National  Lifeboat  Institution,  represented  it. 

The  "  Mohegan,"  late  "  Cleopatra,"  official  number  109,043,  was  a  steel  screw  steamship 
built  by  Messrs.  Ejirle's  Shipbuilding  and  Engineering  Company,  Limited,  at  Hull,  for  Messrs 
Tlu)ma.s  Wilson  and  Company,  Limited,  of  Hull,  but  before  she  was  launched  she  was  pur- 
chased by  the  Atlantic  Tmnsport  Steamship  Company,  Limited,  of  London,  on  the  29th 
July,  1898,  along  with  some  other  vessels  from  Messrs.  Wilson  and  Leyland,  with  the  goodwill 
of  their  New  York  trade  ;  Mr.  Alfred  Strover  Williams,  of  108,  Fencliuj-ch  Street,  London, 
E.G..  being  the  designat<>d  manager,  and  she  was  registered  at  the  port  of  Hull. 

Her  dimensions  weiv  :  Ixjiigth,  4824  ft.  ;  breadth,  521  ft.  ;  depth  from  top  of  beam  amid- 
ships to  top  of  kwl,  S'y7  ft.  She  had  four  steel  masts.  She  was  fitted  with  triple  expansion 
vertical  direct  acting  engines,  built  l)y  Messrs.  Earle's  Shipbuilding  and  Engineermg  Company, 
Limited  ;  she  had  tlu^e  cylinders  of  the  following  dimensions  :  32  ins.,  54  ins.,  and  90  ins., 
witli  a  stroke  of  00  ins.  She  had  four  boilers,  built  of  steel,  which  were  loaded  with  working 
pressure  of  200  lbs.  per  square  inch  ;  with  an  indicated  horse-power  of  5,500  lier  speed  would 
be  14  knots.  She  was  lighted  throughout  by  electricity  ;  for  this  purpose  she  was  fitted  with 
duplicate  sets  of  dynamos,  each  of  which  was  compound  wound,  and  were  capable  of  an 
output  of  300  amperes  at  100  volts,  the  motive  power  bemg  a  double  acting  compomid  engine, 
built  and  supplied  by  Messrs.  Belliss  and  Company,  Limited,  of  Birmingham.  Each  of 
these  dynamos  were  capable  of  lighting  the  whole  of  the  ship's  iiastallation,  m  case  of  break- 
down. 

The  wiring  was  on  the  latest  double  wire  distributing  box  system.  She  was  fitted  with 
the  usual  steam  pumps  to  the  main  engines,  and  also  a  large  centrifugal  circulating  pmnp, 
together  with  an  au.xiliary  duplex  pimip,  and  an  ordinary  pump  of  large  size ;  these  were 
fitted  so  that  they  could  te  coimected  to  each  compartment,  and  each  compartment  could 
be  pumped  out  either  l)y  steam  or  hand. 

She  had  two  steel  decks  below  her  upper-deck,  which  was  of  pine,  and  her  eight  water- 
tight bulkheads  extending  from  keel  to  the  upper-deck,  only  one  of  which  was  pierced,  and 
that  one  was  fitted  with  a  water-tight  door  on  an  approved  plan. 

On  the  upper-deck  she  had  a  shelter-deck  for  cattle,  above  this  deck  was  an  enclosed  bridge 
extending  the  whole  length  of  the  engine  and  boiler  space,  somewhat  aft  and  forward  of  them. 
Tliis  contained  the  state-room  and  passengers'  accommodation.  Over  the  bridge-deck  was  a 
large  steel  house  containing  the  music-room,  saloon,  smoking-room,  and  state-rooms  ;  the 
top  was  extended  as  a  deck  to  the  ship's  side,  and  formed  the  boat-deck.  She  had  eight 
boats,  six  being  lifeboats,  built  of  steel,  of  the  aggregate  capacity  of  2,343  cubic  feet,  and 
capable  of  accommodating  234  persons  ;  and  wooden  boats  of  the  aggregate  capacity  of  472' 
cubic  feet,  and  capable  of  accommodating  59  persons.  They  were  carried  on  davits  fitted 
with  falls  and  patent  disengaging  gear,  inboard  on  chocks.  She  had  250  lifebelts  and  12' 
life-buoys.     She  was  constructed  mider  Lloyds'  special  survey,  and  was  registered  100  Al. 

She  had  three  compasses  on  deck,  one — Lord  Kelvin's  patent — on  the  flying  bridge,  by 
which  the  coTirses  were  set  and  steered,  one  in  the  wheel-house,  underneath  the  bridge,  and 
one  aft.    She  was  steered  l)y  steam.    She  had  only  made  one  voy^e,  to  New  York  and  back. 

Mr.  Charles  Henry  Wilson,  M.P.,  of  the  firm  of  Wilson,  Sons,  and  Company,  of  Hull,  stated 
that  his  finn  had  entered  into  a  contract  with  Messrs.  Earle  and  Company  for  the  building^ 
of  the  "  Cleo]5atra,"  afterwards  called  the  "  Mohegan,"  and  foiu-  other  steamers  ;  that  she- 
was  built  under  special  survey,  and  that  she  and  the  four  other  vessels  were  being  built  for 
the  passenger  trade  between  London  and  New  York.  Mr.  Wilson  was  tRe  chainnan  of  the- 
Hull  firm,  and  also  of  the  London  company  of  Messrs.  Fumess,  Wilson,  and  Leyland.  " 

During  the  late  war  the  American  Government  jiurchased  steamers  of  the  Atlantic  Trans- 
port Company,  and  it  was  to  replace  these  that  the  Company  piu'chased  the  five  st<>amers: 
that  were  being  built.  For  the  "  Cleopatra  "  they  paid  £140,000.  .She  was  insured  for 
£112,000  at  Lloyds'  and  other  offices,  the  owners  taking  £28,000  on  her  themselves. 

Mr.  F.  H.  Pearson,  assistant  general  manager  of  Earle's  Shipbuilding  Company,  put  in  a 
statement  including  the  specification  of  the  vessel,  and  stated  that  when  she  was  in  dock 
at  Hull,  before  leaving,  all  the  boats  were  lowered  into  the  water  in  the  presence  of  the  Board 
of  Trade  officials,  and  that  it  took — employing  eight  men — about  five  minutes  to  lower  and 
rehoist  them.  A  rail  was  built  on  the  boat-deck  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  passengers 
falling  overlxiard.  , 

Tlie  steamshi])  "  Mohegan  "  when  com])leted  left  Hull  on  the  29th  July,  1898,  for  London ; 
she  was  then  named  the  "  Cleopatra,"  that  being  her  laimchmg  name.  It  is  worthy  of  notice 
that  this  steamer  left  the  port  of  Hull  without  ballast  or  cargo  ;  she  arrived  at  Tilbviry  on 
theiJOth  July  at  about  11.30  a.m. 

On  this  ])assage,  through  the  negligence  of  one  of  the  engineers,  an  accident  happened 
to  the  boilers,  the  engineer  on  watch  allowing  the  water  to  become  low  in  the  poi-t  double- 
ended  boiler  ;  but,  upon  examination  of  the  boiler  in  London,  nothing  was  found  wrong, 
and  apparently  no  damage  was  done. 

Having  tnken  her  passengers  and  cargo  in,  she  proceeded  on  her  maiden  voyage  to  New 
York  on  the  31st  July  at  7.40  a.m.  It  appears  that  on  this  voyage  they  had  consideralile 
difficulty  in  feeding  the  Iwilera  in  consequence  (as  the  Court  was  uiformed)  of  the  engineei-a 
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not  uudei'standing  the  feed  pumps.    Slie  arrived  at  New  York  on  the  12th  August,  after  a 
passage  of  12  days. 

Upon  the  owiiers  being  conimtinicated  with,  and  the  condition  of  the  boilers  made  known 
to  them,  tiiey  wired  instructions  to  their  agents  at  New  York  that  owmg  to  the  imsatisfactory 
state  of  the  boilers  no  passengers  were  to  be  taken  on  board  for  the  return  voyage.  Tlie 
instructions  being  carried  out  she  left  New  York  on  the  15th  August,  arriving  in  London 
on  the  4th  September,  thus  being  20  days  coming  across. 

The  lx)ilers  liaving  given  a  deal  of  trouble,  both  from  priming  and  leaking,  during  the 
passage,  on  airival  in  London  a  survey  was  called,  and  instructions  given  to  Messrs.  Rajt 
and  Gardiner  to  carry  out  the  necessary  repairs. 

These  repairs  having  been  effected  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  surveyors,  on  5th  October 
the  vessel  was  taken  to  sea  for  the  purpose  of  a  trial  trip  luider  full  steam.  She  had  on  board, 
on  this  occasion,  the  Board  of  Trade  surveyor,  Lloyds'  siirveyor,  the  ownera'  representative, 
and  others,  and  also  ilr.  Oiarles  Chappelle,  of  Messrs.  Hughes  and  Sons,  of  Fenchurch  Street, 
for  the  piu-pose  of  adjusting  the  compasses  whilst  at  sea,  and  he  stated  tliat  there  was  little 
or  no  deviation  On  westerly  coiu-ses.  Tlie  Coiu't  was  infomied  that  everything  having  proved 
satisfactory  the  vessel  returned  to  London.  AVhilst  in  dock  all  the  boats  were  lifted  for  the 
purpose  of  caulking  the  deck  underneath  them.  She  was  placed  on  the  berth  for  New  York» 
and  it  was  upon  this  voyage  that  her  name  was  changed  to  "  Mohegan." 

She  left  London  on  the  13th  October  mider  the  command  of  Mr.  R  Griffiths,  who  was  the- 
commodore  of  the  Atlantic  Transport  Company's  fleet,  and  who  had  been  sent  by  the  owners 
to  superintend  the  finishing  of  the  vessel  before  she  was  laimched,  and  had  made  the  previous 
voyage  in  her.  She  had  a  crew  of  97  men,  there  were  seven  cattlemen  on  board,  and  53- 
passengers  were  taken  in  at  Gravesend. 

Mr.  D.  Mulley,  a  licensed  Trmity  House  pilot,  took  charge  of  her  at  2.30  p.m.,  to  conduct 
her  to  Dover,  where  he  was  landed  at  7.55  p.m.  He  also  stated  that  there  was  no  deviation 
on  westerly  courses,  and  that  when  he  left  her  everything  appeared  in  good  order. 

She  had  a  general  cargo  of  1,280  tons,  consisting  of  spirits,  beer,  and  antimony,  1,050  tons 
of  bunker  coal,  1,180  tons  of  water  ballast,  and  the  other  ballast  tank,  which  held  940  tons, 
was  filled  after  leaving  Dover ;  the  total  dead-weight  of  cargo,  coals,  and  water  being  4,450' 
tons.    She  was  drawmg  20  ft.  8  his.  mean  di-aft,  and  had  a  freeboard  of  13  ft.  8  ins. 

All  seems  to  have  gone  well,  and  at  2.40  p.m.  of  the  14th,  at  Prawle  Point,  she  signalled 
"  All  well.  Report  me."    She  was  then  about  tlu-ee  miles  off. 

She  was  afterwards  seen  by  the  signalman  at  Rame  Head,  Mr.  Joseph  Bumfield,  who 
stated  that  at  the  time  there  were  passmg  rain  showers  and  a  moderate  gale.  She  was  abeam 
of  Rame  Head  about  3.40  p.m.,  less  than  ten  miles  off.  He  last  saw  her  about  5  p.m.,  some 
10  or  12  miles  from  the  Eddystone  lighthouse. 

Mr.  Charles  Robert  Snell,  boatman  of  the  coastguard  stationed  at  Falmouth,  stated  that 
at  alx)ut  7  p.m.  he  noticed  a  coloured  light  ascend,  but  did  not  see  any  more,  and  he  did  not 
regard  it  as  a  signal  of  distress  ;  his  patrol  connection,  at  the  Stack,  also  saw  the  light.  On 
the  way  back  he  saw  several  more  coloured  lights  in  the  direction  of  the  Manacles,  and  when 
he  arrived  at  Falmouth  he  reported  it  to  his  chief  officer  ;  this  was  about  8.45  p.m.  He  was 
then  ordered  to  the  telephone  station,  and  at  9.30  he  received  a  message  from  Porthoustock 
asking  for  the  lifeboat  and  tug  to  be  sent.  He  sent  warning  by  signal  to  the  coxswain  of  the 
lifeboat  and  the  owner  of  the  tug  to  get  the  crew  and  lifeboat  ready. 

Mr.  Fooks,  Collector  of  Customs  and  Receiver  of  Wreck  at  Falmouth,  said  that  on  that 
evening  Ijetween  6  and  7  p.m.,  whilst  walking  with  his  daughter  roimd  Pendennis  Castle 
towai-ds  Pendeimis  Point  he  noticed  some  lights  to  the  southward  of  St.  Anthony's  lighthouse  ; 
upon  looking  carefully  he  noticed  that  one  was  a  pilot  boat  light,  but  fiu-ther  away  from 
the  shore  he  saw  a  bright  light,  which  he  took  to  be  a  steamer's  masthead  light.  It  appeared 
to  him,  as  he  described  it,  a  bunch  of  lights,  one  overhead  and  some  below  ;  the  steamer 
looked  as  though  she  were  making  for  Falmouth  harbour.  A  short  time  afterwards  he 
looked  at  her  again,  and  then  oljserved  she  was  going  across  the  harbour,  as  if  she  were  making^ 
for  Helford  river.  Passing  round  the  bay,  on  his  way  home,  he  saw  the  vessel  nearly  the 
whole  time,  his  view  being  obscured  for  a  short  space  of  time  only  as  he  passed  some  trees. 
He  then  noticed  that  the  vessel  had  altered  her  course  to  the  south,  and  ajjpeared  to  be 
turning  round  to  go  up  Cliaimel.  At  this  time  he  could  cee  the  masthead  light  and  the  lights 
aft.  He  stated  that  it  passed  tlu"ougli  his  mind  that  the  vessel  was  going  on  the  Manacles. 
At  C.'jO  p.m.,  when  he  last  saw  the  steamer,  he  remarked  to  his  daughter,  "  She  is  going  aW 
right  now  ;  "  she  was  then  about  seven  miles  distant  He  said  it  was  a  clear  night  for  seeiiig 
lights. 

Mr.  James  Hill,  coxswain  of  the  lifeboat  at  Porthoustock,  stated  that  at  a  little  before- 
seven  he  wa.s  standing  by  his  stable-door  when  he  saw  a  masthead  light  bearing  N.E.  from 
him,  and  thought  it  was  the  Irish  boat  coming  out  of  Falmouth  harbour.  She  a]3j)eared  to  be 
coming  stem  on  to  him,  and  only  some  half  mile  off.  She  altered  her  course  because,  as  he 
believed,  she  saw  the  shore  lights.  He  saw  she  was  in  danger  ;  this  was  about  7  p.m.  He 
summoned  his  crew  by  signal,  as  some  of  them  lived  some  distance  off,  and  at  7.25  p.m.  they 
had  the  lifeboat  afloat  and  on  the  way  to  the  Manacle  rocks.  Tlie  tide  was  about  1|  hours 
ebb.  He  burnt  a  white  light,  but  received  no  resjronse.  Shortly  aftra-  they  fell  in  with  some 
wrf^ckage,  which  was  found  to  be  an  overturned  boat,  witli  two  men  on  her  bottom  ;  th«o 
were   rescued,   and  cries  were  heard  from  beneath  the  boat.     With  considerable  difficulty 
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the  boat  was  righted,  and  two  ladies,  one  of  whom  was  Mrs.  Comptoa  Swift— who  gave  the 
Court  a  lucid  account  of  her  experiences — and  a  child,  who  was  tlien  dead,  were  found  and 
rescued. 

The  witness  then  burnt  tliree  red  lights,  as  a  signal  that  more  help  was  required.  Hearing 
more  cries  he  pulled  in  the  direction  they  proceeded  from,  and  met  with  a  ship's  lifeboat  with 
24  persons  in  her.  This  boat  was  very  much  damaged  and  nearly  full  of  water ;  had  the 
'Occupants  tried  to  land  in  her  all  would  probably  have  perished.  He  transferred  them  to  his 
boat  and  took  them  ashore,  where  he  landed  them  at  about  10  p.m.  Having  got  a  fresh  supply 
of  lights  he  went  out  again  and  })ulled  in  the  direction  of  the  Manacle  rocks.  Hearing  slu-ieks 
And  cries  he  anchored  as  near  the  wreck  as  he  could  with  safety.  Quartennaster  Juddery, 
■who  was  in  the  mizzen  rigging,  seeing  the  boat  could  not  approach  any  nearer  to  the  wreck, 
■owing  to  the  heavy  tide,  swam  ofiF  to  the  lifeboat,  and,  taking  a  line,  swam  back  again  to  the 
riggmg,  and  through  this  prompt,  brave  action,  materially  helped  to  save  the  whole  of  the 
people  in  the  rigging.  Tlie  anclior  was  then  lift«d  and  tlie  Iwat  allowed  to  drop  down  so  as 
to  enable  them  to  take  oflf  the  rest  of  the  people  who  were  in  the  other  rigging,  and  on  the 
funnel.  Tlie  rocks  all  around  were  searched,  but  no  other  persons  were  found,  and  they 
stayed  there,  bummg  lights  at  intervals,  till  reaching  the  shore,  between  4  and  5  a.m. 

It  is  most  unfortunate  that  there  was  no  light  displayed  to  indicate  the  position  of  the 
steamer,  this  being  solely  due  to  the  electric  light  having  gone  out.  Had  a  light  been  visible, 
the  Court  agrees  with  the  assertion  of  the  lifeboat  people,  that  probably  more  lives  would  have 
been  saved.  So  much  time  was  lost  in  consequence  of  the  position  of  the  wTeck  not  being 
loci  ted. 

Mr.  Charles  John  May,  boatman  of  the  coastguard  stationed  at  Coverack,  Ijeing  on  duty 
at  6  p.m.,  saw  a  steamer's  masthead  and  port  light  a  little  to  the  N.,  and  eastward  of  his 
station.  He  reported  it  to  his  chief  officer,  as  he  thought  the  vessel  was  too  close  to  the 
Manacle  rocks.  He  lost  sight  of  her  for  about  five  minutes,  and  when  he  saw  her  again  she 
had  turned  round  ;  when  he  first  saw  her  he  thought  she  was  heading  for  Fahiiouth  ;  when 
•she  was  coming  out  he  thought  she  was  in  a  dangerous  position.  He  fired  a  rocket  to  warn 
her,  and,  lighting  his  blue  light,  he  stuck  it  in  the  ground  ;  he  gave  the  alarm  to  the  villagers 
and  sununoned  the  rocket  brigade,  who  immediately  started  off  in  the  direction  of  the  Manacles. 
•On  the  way  he  saw  three  rockets  fired  from  the  ^vreck  ;  when  they  reached  thei-e  the  chief 
officer  gave  him  directions  to  proceed  to  Porthoustock  to  take  charge  of  the  telephone,  and 
to  get  all  the  information  he  could  as  to  the  ■wTeck.  He  then  sent  a  message  to  Cadgwith, 
as  follows  :  "  Inform  district  officer  and  collector  of  Customs  supposed  wreck  on  the  Manacles." 
This  message  was  repeated  to  Falmouth  about  8.45  p.m.  The  Porthoustock  lifeboat  had 
gone  out  before  he  arrived  at  this  station.  Signals  from  the  lifeboat  for  more  help  were  re- 
ported to  him,  and  he  immediately  sent  instructions  to  Falmouth  for  them  to  send  their 
lifeboat  and  tug.  Wlien  the  Porthoustock  lifeboat  came  back  he  assisted  the  people  that 
were  saved  ;  most  of  them  \yere  very  exhausted,  and  had  life-belts  on.  He  helped  them 
into  the  fishermen's  cottages,  and  he  was" also  present  when  this  lifeboat  came  back  with  the 
remaining  survivors.  After  this  he  went  along  the  beach  and  picked  up  four  dead  bodies  ; 
three  of  these  had  life-ljelts  on.  About  midnight  he  found  a  wooden  boat  near  the  Lowland 
Point ;  this  was  all  broken  to  pieces  and  quite  unseaworthy.  He  afterwards  foimd  four  or 
five  steel  lifeboats,  these  were  dented,  but  one  only  had  a  hole  in  it,  and  they  all  could  have 
been  rendered  seaworthy.  The  whole  of  the  Channel  where  the  WTeck  was  is  a  regular  wasj)'s 
nest  of  rocks. 

Mr.  A.  J.  Jeffrey,  chief  officer  of  the  coastguard  at  Coverack,  stated  that  the  last  witness 
called  his  attention  to  the  "  Mohegan  "  ;  he  soon  lost  sight  of  her  and  thought  she  had  gone 
into  Falmouth.  About  ten  minutes  after  this  he  heard  a  rocket  fired.  He  went  to  the 
telephone  and  heard  that  the  Porthoustock  lifeboat  was  telephoned  for.  From  there  he 
went  to  the  rocket-house,  and  found  the  rocket  apparatus  had  already  left  and  the  lamps 
lighted.  He  followed  it,  but  on  reaching  Manacle  Point  he  could  see  nothing.  He  ordered 
two  signal  rockets  to  be  fired  off,  and  sent  a  boatman  towards  the  Lowland  Point,  with  a  blue 
light,  which  he  was  to  show  if  he  discovered  the  wreck  ;  this  man  picked  up  three  persons 
on  the  rocks.  He  reached  Manacles  Point  at  8.30  p.m.,  and  there  heard  that  a  lifeboat  had 
brought  off  some  people  from  the  wTeck.  He  then  fired  some  more  rockets  as  a  signal  to 
any  people  who  might  still  be  on  the  waters,  and  also  as  a  signal  to  the  lifeboat  he  saw  down 
to  leeward. 

About  midnight,  finding  that  the  rocket  apparatus  was  of  no  further  use,  he  sent  it  back  to 
the  station,  and  remained  at  the  Point  until  next  day,  giving  instructions  to  the  men,  sending 
some  rovmd  the  coast  with  lamps.  He  stated  that  had  he  known  the  vessel  was  on  the  main 
rocks  he  could  not  have  done  any  good  with  the  rocket  apparatus,  as  it  would  not  reach 
that  spot.  He  saw  three  red  lights  from  the  lifeboat  but  did  not  know  that  it  was  a  signal 
for  more  help.  Tliis  witness  also  confirmed  Mr.  Charles  John  May  as  to  the  condition  of  the 
steel  lifeboats,  and  the  condition  of  the  broken  wooden  boat. 

Mr.  Francis  Jose,  coxswain  of  the  Falmouth  lifeboat,  heai-d  the  mortar  fired  about  10  p.m. 
At  10.30  he  got  his  lifeboat  off,  but  in  getting  her  into  the  water  she  slid  too  far,  and  it  being 
Jow  water  she  had  to  be  hauled  back  that  she  might  be  turned  roiuid  to  get  her  into  deep 
vater.  Tliis  delayed  them  about  ten  minutes.  The  tug  "  Penguin  "  took  her  in  tow,  and 
proceeded  in  the  direction  of  the  Manacles.  About  midnight  they  fell  in  with  the  Cadgwith 
lifeboat    and  were  told  that  they— the  Cadgwith  lifeboat  men— had  seen  nothing  of  the 
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wreck.  They  then  cast  off  from  the  tug,  and  rowed  towards  Porthoustock,  as  they  could 
see  hghts  there.  He  was  informed  that  a  steamer  was  on  the  Manacles,  and  proceeded  back 
there.  They  picked  up  the  dead  body  of  a  lady.  Tliey  waited  near  the  wreck  till  daylight, 
between  5  and  6  a.m.,  and  could  then  plainly  see  the  four  masts  and  fimnel.  As  they  could 
do  no  further  good  they  returned  to  Falmouth. 

Mr.  Benjamin  Williams,  master  of  the  tug  "  Penguin,"  stated  that  he  was  called  at  10  p.m., 
and  ordered  to  tow  the  lifeboat ;  he  was  ready  in  half  an  hour,  but  had  to  wait  ten  minutes 
for  the  lifeboat.  He  confiiTned  the  coxswain  of  the  lifeboat  regarding  what  transpired 
whilst  towing  her.  After  casting  off  the  lifeboat  he  picked  up  a  man,  and  the  dead  body  of 
a  boy  ;  the  man  had  a  lifelielt  on.  He  was  of  opinion  that  the  Pabnouth  lifeboat  could  not 
have  done  any  more. 

Mr.  Thomas  Jane,  coxswain  of  the  Cadgwith  lifeboat,  received  instructions  to  launch  his 
boat  at  10  p.m.  Li  12  minutes  the  boat  was  in  the  water,  and  they  rowed  towards  the 
Manacles  ;  they  remained  there  pulling  about  all  night,  returning  at  8  a.m.  of  the  next  day. 

This  witness  was  very  strong  in  his  expression  of  regret  that  his  boat  had  not  been  called 
out  when  the  Porthoustock  lifeboat  was  summoned. 

Mr.  James  Ross,  chief  officer  of  the  coastguard  stationed  at  the  Lizard,  stated  that  at 
about  7.2.3  p.m.  he  received  information  that  a  ship  was  on  the  Manacles  ;  he  immediately 
ordered  a  man  to  the  telephone,  and  went  himself  to  the  instrument  in  his  office,  but  it  was 
not  until  9.37  p.m.  that  he  had  a  message  to  send  to  Fabnouth  for  their  lifeboat  and  tug. 
He  wired  instructions  and  then  saw  the  coxswain  of  the  Lizard  lifeboat.  About  an  hoiir 
and  three-quarters  after  this,  while  he  was  speaking  to  the  coxswain  of  the  Lizard  lifeboat, 
he  received  a  message,  "  Go  at  once." 

He  at  once  commimicated  this  to  the  Lizard  lifeboat  coxswain,  who  immediately  sxmi- 
moned  his  crew,  and  the  lifeboat  was  got  into  the  water  by  midnight. 

Mr.  E.  Matthews,  coxswain  of  the  Lizard  lifeboat,  stated  that  at  about  11.20  p.m.  he  was 
instructed  to  get  his  lifeboat  laimched  ;  he  simimoned  his  crew  by  means  of  the  rocket,  they 
being  scattered  alx)ut,  and  it  took  some  little  time  to  collect  them.  At  about  midnight 
the  lifeboat  was  laimched  ;  owing  to  the  ebb  tide  they  could  not  proceed  straight  to  the 
Manacles,  but  went  away  to  the  southward,  and  set  sail  to  weather  the  Black  Head  ;  thej' 
reached  the  Manacles  at  about  2  a.m.,  and  remained  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  WTeck  until 
4  p.m.  Tliey  did  not  pick  anyone  up,  and  the  coxswain  was  of  opinion  that  everything 
possible  had  been  done  by  the  other  lifeboats.  As  it  was  impossible  for  them  to  beat  back 
against  the  flood  tide,  they  proceeded  to  Falmouth.  He  stated  that  they  were  burning 
signals  all  the  way  up  from  Black  Head.  This  witness  expressed  his  regret  that  he  had  not 
been  summoned  earlier,  as  he  felt  sure  that,  had  he  started  about  7.30  p.m.,  he  might  have 
been  instrumental  in  saving  some  of  the  imfortunate  people  ;  but  he  also  stated  that  he  had 
never  Ijeen  summoned  to  the  Manacles  diuing  the  33  years  he  had  been  coxswain  of  the 
Lizard  lifeboat. 

Lieutenant  Keppel  Foote,  R.N.,  at  present  district  Inspector  to  the  Royal  National  Life- 
boat Institution,  stated  that  it  was  his  duty  to  attend  to  the  exercising  of  the  lifeboats  in  the 
district.  Falmouth,  he  stated,  was  a  station  that  had  not  done  much  work,  and  he  gave  a 
description  of  the  station.  He  pointed  out  that  at  dead  low-water  spn'ng  tide  it  was  more 
difficult  to  laimch  the  lifeboat,  because  she  had  to  turn  roimd  at  right  angles  at  the  foot  of 
the  slip.  He  also  stated  that  he  had  attended  a  meeting  convened  by  the  Local  Committee 
a  few  days  before  this  ileplorable  casualty,  and  the  conclusion  the  meeting  arrived  at  was 
that  to  render  the  station  capable  of  laimching  a  boat  at  any  moment  a  new  site  would  have 
to  be  purchased,  and  that  it  would  cost  from  £1,200  to  £1,500,  an  expense  he  did  not  feel 
justified  in  recommending. 

Mr.  William  Ferguson,  auxiliary  second  engineer  of  the  "  Mohegan,"  who  has  been  in  the 
company's  service  for  seven  years,  and  has  worked  his  way  up  from  fifth  engineer  to  his 
jiresent  position,  waa  in  charge  of  the  engines  with  the  fifth  and  sixth  engineers  on  the  night 
of  the  wreck.  He  went  on  duty  at  6  p.m.,  the  engines  were  working  well,  the  pointer  on  the 
dial  of  the  telegraph  was  standing  at  full  speed,  making  68  revolutions,  with  a  pressure  of 
steam  of  197  lbs.  At  alxjut  (5.50  p.m.  he  was  startled  by  a  slight  shock  as  if  the  cable  were 
running  out ;  simultaneously  the  telegraph  rang  stop,  which  was  accordingly  done.  W^ater 
poured  into  the  stoke-hole  in  great  volumes,  lifting  up  the  floor  plates  ;  he  remained  in  the 
engine-room  about  half  a  minute,  called  out  to  the  men  to  ease  all  the  valves  ;  there  was  no 
explosion,  but  a  slight  noise  was  heard  owing  to  the  gauge  glasses  breaking.  All  hands 
rushed  on  deck  from  the  engine-room  and  stoke-hole,  and  atout  three  minutes  after  this  alt 
the  lights  went  out.  Tliis  was  caused  by  the  water  rising  to  the  dynamo  and  drowning  it 
out,  the  water  at  this  time  being  about  14  ft.  from  the  floor,  ]3roving  how  rapidly  it  was 
rising.  Upon  leaving  the  engine-room  he  rushed  to  his  cabin  and  got  a  life-belt ;  from  there 
he  rushed  to  the  lifelwiit  on  the  port  side,  which  was  filled  with  people.  He  saw  it  launched 
and  have  the  vessel's  side,  but  did  not  see  any  officer  in  the  boat,  they  being  all  busy  trying 
to  launch  the  other  boats,  the  chief  officer,  having  his  coat  and  waistcoat  off,  not  only  giving 
instructions  but  assistance  as  well.  He  saw  the  fourth  officer  at  this  time  discharge  three 
rockets  on  the  port  side.  The  steamer  was  sinking  rapidly,  she  having  a  list  of  about  45 
degrees  to  port,  and  the  waves  were  washing  over  the  starlward  side.  H(^  did  not  see  anyone 
washed  ovijrlward.  He  saw  the  captain  on  the  bridge  and  heard  him  call  out  to  the  men  to 
hiirry  up  with  the  boats.     Wlien  the  steamer  went  down  he  was  s^andintj  by  the  side  of  one 
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of  the  starboard  lifeboats,  was  taken  dowii  with  it,  aiul  remained  under  water  about  half  a 
minute.  \Vhen  he  got  free  he  found  himself  amongst  a  lot  of  wreckage,  which  made  it  very 
hard  to  swim  ;  he  could  see  the  masts  and  fujuiel  above  water,  and,  as  he  could  not  swim  to 
shore,  he  turned  round  and  swam  to  the  funnel  wliich  he  reached,  and  remained  uixjn  it  imtil 
about  4  a.m.,  when  he  was  taken  off  by  the  I'orthoustock  lifeboat.  He  was  the  only  person 
on  the  funnel. 

This  witness  described  the  cause  of  the  electric  light  going  out  on  the  passage  down  channel. 
The  masthead  and  side  lights  were  on  a  separate  circuit  to  the  lights  used  for  the  jnu|)0se 
of  lighting  the  vessel,  the  latter  l)eing  those  that  went  out  in  consequence  of  the  safety  fuse 
going  round.  This  took  about  five  minutes  to  put  right.  Tlie  electrical  installation  was 
imder  his  charge,  and  he  stated  that  the  wiring  was  well  and  carefully  set  up,  the  djiiamos 
and  engines  were  of  the  highest  class  and  had  given  no  trouble.  Tliis  witness  also  stated 
that  the  main  engines  and  boilers  worked  well  till  she  stioick,  and  this  was  confirmed  by 
Mr.  M.  E.  Gray,  fourth  engineer,  and  Mr.  J.  C.  Smith,  fifth  engineer. 

Mr.  M.  E.  Gray,  fourth  engineer,  stated  that  he  was  on  watcii  at  the  time  the  ship  struck  ; 
lie  heard  the  telegraph  ring,  and  saw  Mr.  Ferguson  stop  the  engines  ;  he  had  charge  of  the 
boilers.  He  rushed  on  deck  and  heard  one  of  the  officers  calling  out,  "  Now  lads  1  remember 
the  passengers,  look  out  after  the  women  and  children  first !  "  He  went  to  the  port  lifeboat ; 
the  captain,  who  was  on  the  bridge,  called  out. "  Tliere  are  too  many  at  that  boat,  spread 
yourselves."  He  jumped  out  and  went  to  the  next  boat,  this  got  jammed.  He  then  went 
to  the  third  boat  and  assisted  to  get  it  into  the  water.  Having  heard  an  order  to  go  to  the 
starboard  boats,  and  whilst  helping  to  get  one  out,  he  was  washedo  verboard,  and  the  steamer 
at  this  moment  w^ent  downi.  The  sea  washed  him  back  to  the  mizzen -rigging  into  which  he 
got,  14  or  16  other  persons  being  there  also.  He  stated  that  Quartermaster  Juddery  swam 
from  the  rigging  to  the  lifeboat  and  then  back  with  a  line  and  attached  it  to  the  mast ;  by 
means  of  this  brave  action  they  were  all  taken  off  by  the  lifeboat.  Everj'one  on  the 
"  Mohegan  "  behaved  most  cooly,  the  officers  and  crew  were  doing  their  best  to  get  the  boats 
•out  to  save  the  passengers.  The  captain  was  directing  the  men  from  the  bridge  and  the 
crew  were  doing  their  best  to  carry  out  the  orders.  This  witness  further  stated  that  from 
the  time  he  left  the  engineroom  until  the  vessel  sank  it  would  be  about  10  or  12  minutes. 

Mr.  J.  C.  Smith,  fifth  engineer,  was  on  watch  with  the  last  two  witnesses,  and  corroborates 
their  statements.  He  stated  that  shortly  before  the  vessel  struck  he  was  standing  by  the 
telegraph.  When  he  came  out  of  the  engine-room  he  met  the  chief  engineer,  who  asked 
what  the  telegraph  was  standing  at,  and,  upon  being  told  "  stop,"  shouted  to  them  to  get 
the  life-belts  on.  They  did  this,  and  he  saw  several  of  the  passengers  with  life-belts  in  their 
hands,  and  some  of  the  crew  were  tying  life-belts  on  to  the  passengers ;  he  himself  tied  on  two 
or  three  life-belts.  He  was  at  the  after  end  of  one  of  the  starboard  boats  when  she  foundered  ; 
he  swam  from  the  vessel  and  got  hold  of  a  plank  on  which  he  remained  until  he  was  picked 
up  by  the  lifeboat,  and  he  was  landed  with  the  others.  He  stated  that  he  did  not  think 
anything  else  could  have  been  done  owing  to  the  darkness,  the  position  of  the  vessel,  and  the 
weather.  Tlie  night  was  very  dark,  but  clear  over  head.  Tlie  officers  and  crew  did  all  they 
could  to  save  life. 

Mr.  Arthur  Herbert  Trevor,  the  ship's  doctor,  stated  that  he  had  been  in  her  the  previous 
voyage,  and  consequently  knew  the  captain  well.  He  always  enjoyed  good  health,  and 
there  was  nothing  the  matter  with  him  ;  he  was  talking  on  the  deck  with  him  about  one 
hour  before  the  disaster.  When  the  vessel  struck  he  was  at  dinner  in  the  saloon,  the  chief 
and  foiu-th  officers,  the  chief  and  one  other  engineer  were  also  there  ;  the  captain,  second, 
and  third  officers  were  on  the  bridge.  He  felt  a  shock  and  heard  a  grinding,  tearing  sort  of 
noise.  The  vessel  suddenly  took  a  list  to  starboard,  sending  everything  off  the  table.  He 
did  not  leave  the  saloon,  as  he  thought  it  was  his  duty  to  stay  with  the  ladies,  some  of  whom 
were  in  a  fainting  condition.  The  fourth  officer  came  down  and  told  everyone  to  get  their 
life-belts  on  and  go  on  the  top  deck  ;  the  stewards  assisted  the  passengers  in  doing  so,  the 
latter  being  much  more  cool  and  collected  than  when  the  vessel  first  struck.  He  then  went 
in  search  of  Mrs.  Lukes,  who  was  ill,  but  could  not  find  her.  Then  he  went  on  deck  and 
found  the  officers  busily  engaged  with  the  boats,  and  heard  the  captain  givmg  his  orders 
in  a  clear  and  collected  manner.  Tlie  electric  light  went  out  when  he  got  on  the  deck,  and 
some  15  minutes  after  she  struck  the  vessel  foundered.  He,  together  with  12  other  men 
and  the  stewardess,  Mrs.  Pigott,  had  got  into  the  mizzen -rigging,  and  were  rescued  by  the 
lifeboat. 

This  witness  also  corroborated  the  statement  of  Quartermaster  Juddery's  pluck  in  swimming 
off  to  the  lifeboat. 

Mr.  Jolm  Cruickshank,  who  has  been  five  years  in  the  service  of  the  Company,  was  in  his 
berth  when  he  vessel  struck.  He  went  on  to  the  boat-deck,  and  the  chief  officer  told  him 
to  get  the  boats  clear — to  cut  the  covers  off,  not  to  stop  to  unlace  them.  He  went  fonvard 
to  get  the  men  up,  and  saw  the  carpenter's  mate,  who  told  him  he  was  ordered  to  soimd  the 
wells.  He  again  went  on  to  the  boat-deck  and  assisted  at  the  boats  ;  the  chief  officer  was 
then  quite  cool,  and  the  captain  was  on  the  bridge  giving  orders.  Some  of  the  crew  were 
at  the  port  lifeboats  ;  in  consequence  of  the  heavy  list  they  could  not  get  the  starboard  life- 
boat's out.  The  chief  officer  then  ordered  all  the  boat  falls  to  lie  cut,  the  davits  swung  in, 
and  everything  cleared,  that  when  the  vessel  went  down  they  might  float  off  from  her.  The 
■steamer  at  this  time  had  a  list  of  45  degrees  to  port,  and  was  all  down  by  the  head,  so  that 
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it  was  impossible  to  get  to  the  lamp-room,  which  was  in  his  charge,  it  being  tmder  water. 
Shortly  before  the  vessel  went  down  he  went  aft  to  cut  ladders  adrift,  and  the  chief  officer 
called  out  to  all  to  get  into  the  rigging. 

Just  previously  the  second  officer  shook  hands  with  him,  saymg,  "  Good-bye,  we  have  done 
all  we  can."  He  then  went  aft  to  the  taffrail.  The  vessel  had  such  a  list  that  the  men  wer& 
outside  the  rail  and  her  starboard  quarter  stuck  up  like  a  spire  ;  neither  the  chief  nor  second 
officers  had  life-belts  on.  When  the  vessel  went  down  he  was  sucked  down  with  her  ;  when 
he  came  up  he  was  struck  by  a  bucket  rack — he  seized  hold  of  it,  and  then  got  hold  of  a  life- 
buoy ;  he  saw  the  vessel's  mast,  which  surprised  him.  He  thought  she  had  gone  down  on 
her  beam-ends.  He  swam  to  the  mainmast,  where  he  remained  until  he  was  rescued,  with 
the  cook,  by  the  hfeboat.  He  had  heard  the  captain  call  out  "  Hxirry  up  with  the  boats,  my 
lads  !     Keep  cool." 

Mr.  John  W.  H.  Juddery,  quartermaster,  who  holds  a  first  mate's  certificate,  stated  that 
this  was  his  first  voyage  in  the  "  Mohegan  "  ;  that  she  was  in  a  fit  and  good  condition,  and  in 
every  respect  a  very  fine  vessel.  He  was  in  the  chief  officer's  watch,  and  on  duty  on  the  14th 
October  from  8  a.m.  to  noon  ;  when  at  the  wheel,  from  10  a.m.  to  noon,  the  course  was  W.  f  N. 
He  had  received  the  course  from  Quartennaster  Butt  at  10  a.m.,  the  chief  officer  standing  by 
whilst  the  wheel  was  relieved  in  order  to  see  that  the  right  course  was  given,  the  Company's 
ordere  being  that  an  officer  is  always  to  be  there  at  the  reliefs.  Tlie  same  thing  was  done  at 
noon  when  he  was  relieved.  He  came  on  deck  at  4  p.m.,  at  4.3  he  received  orders  to  take  the 
log  and  he  reported  55  miles  on  it,  and  saw  the  Eddystone  Inroad  on  the  starboard  bow. 
At  4.17  p.m.  he  was  again  told  to  take  the  log  ;  it  registered  57f  miles,  which  he  reported  ; 
the  Eddystone  was  then  abeam,  distant  about  2f  miles  to  N.  He  did  not  notice  the  coiirse 
being  steered,  her  speed  was  about  12 J  knots.  He  then  went  into  the  chart-room  to  put  the 
flags  away  as  they  had  been  used  for  signalling.  The  captain  came  into  the  chart-room 
and  called  the  fourth  officer  from  the  bridge  and  questioned  him  as  to  the  distance  the  vessel 
was  off  the  Eddystone,  to  which  he  replied  that  he  thought  it  was  three  miles.  At  6  p.m.  he 
went  below ;  the  wind  was  about  half  a  gale  from  the  S.E.,  clear  generally,  but  with  an 
appearance  of  dirty  weather.  Land  was  visible  on  the  starboard  side,  high  bold  land.  He 
saw  Daniels  in  the  crow's  nest.  About  6.30  he  came  on  deck,  but  went  below  again  and 
remained  there  imtil  she  struck.  Upon  comuig  on  deck  he  found  the  men  were  carrying  out 
the  orders  to  get  out  the  boats,  given  by  the  captain  who  was  on  the  flying  bridge.  All  the 
officers  were  engaged  with  the  lifeboats,  and  almost  immediately  the  lights  went  out.  The 
•  vessel  had  a  list  of  about  45  degrees  to  port,  and  was  all  down  by  the  head.  He  saw  some 
of  the  stewards  serving  out  life-belts  to  the  passengers.  The  port  lifeboat  was  got  away  ; 
the  captain  was  on  the  bridge  cheering  on  the  men  and  telling  them  to  keep  cool.  Tlie  list 
was  gradually  increasing,  and  he  heard  the  captain  calling,  and  on  crawling  towards  him  he 
found  his  orders  were  to  get  the  women  and  children  into  the  jigger -rigging  ;  then  the  vessel 
took  her  final  plunge.  He  swam  to  the  mizzen-rigging  ;  the  doctor  and  11  others  were  there ; 
the  steamer  went  down  bodily,  not  by  the  head.  Shortly  before  the  vessel  went  down  the 
chief  officer  shook  hands  with  him  and  said,  '* Good-bye  '  we've  done  all  we  can,  look  out  for 
yourself." 

On  the  arrival  of  the  lifeboat  the  anchor  was  let  go  near  them,  and,  seeing  she  could  not 
come  closer,  he  swam  towards  the  funnel  on  accoimt  of  the  strong  tide  running,  and  eventually 
got  to  the  lifeboat ;  having  got  a  line  he  swam  back  with  it,  by  which  means  they  were  all 
enabled  to  get  to  the  lifeboat.  >aU:  ivn 

Frederick  Butt,  quartermaster,  stated  that  he  was  at  the  wheel  from  4  p.m.  to  6  p.m.,  he 
relieved  quartermaster  Blake,  who  gave  him  the  course  of  W.  by  N.,  the  chief  officer  standing 
by  in  compliance  with  the  Company's  orders.  He  gave  the  distance  of  the  Eddystone  as 
three  or  four  miles  off.  Tlie  chief  officer  looked  repeatedly  into  the  standard  compass  by 
which  he  was  steering.  Tlie  captain  came  up  about  5  p.m.  and  looked  at  the  compass,  and 
had  a  conversation  with  the  officers.  At  G  p.m.  he  was  relieved  by  quartermaster  August, 
and  he  gave  the  course  W.  by  N.,  in  the  presence  of  the  second  officer. 

After  the  vessel  struck  they  tried  all  they  could  to  get  the  lifeboats  out ;  he  M^as  knocked 
down  by  something  falling  from  aloft,  and  a  sea  washed  him  along  the  deck.  On  recovering 
he  got  into  the  starboard  hfeboat ;  the  sea  lifted  her  up  and  she  was  swamped.  He  swam 
to  the  mizzen-rigging,  and  when  he  got  there  he  foimd  one  of  his  fingers  hanging  by  the  flesh. 
He  was  eventually  taken  off  by  the  lifeboat. 

Frank  Nicklin,  chief  steward,  stated  that  he  was  in  the  vessel  on  her  previous  voyage  ; 
there  were  30  stewards  and  stewardesses  under  him.  He  assisted  with  the  others  in  putting 
lifebelts  on  the  passengers,  and  he  also  assisted  in  getting  out  one  of  the  lifeboats.  He  spoke 
most  highly  of  the  captain  and  officers. 

Mr.  William  Pollard,  who  holds  an  extra  master's  certificate,  stated  tliat  he  was  third  officer 
of  the  "  Mohegan  "  on  her  previous  voyage  ;  he  spoke  most  highly  of  Captain  Griffiths.  All 
the  A.B.'s  who  were  examined  also  spoke  most  highly  of  the  captain  ;  they  said  he  was  a  strict 
disciplinarian,  but  they  could  not  wish  to  sail  with  a  better  man. 

Mrs.  Compton  Swift,  one  of  the  lady  passengers  who  was  fortunately  saved,  gave  a  very 
lucid  account  of  her  experience.     She  stated  that  she  had  made  several  voyages  across  the 
Altantic  liefore  in  the  company's  steamers,  but  never  with  Captain  Griffiths.    On  the  way 
.  dr^ni  Channel  she  remarked  to  her  physician  how  close  they  were  hugging  the  land. 

On  the  evening  of  the  casualty,  and  ju^t  before  she  left  the  deck,  at  about  6.20  p.m.,  nh* 
(0.3.)  (i  <) 
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noticed  the  land,  it  being  about  twilight.  Wlien  sitting  down  to  dinner,  and  on  the  point 
•of  turning  her  chair,  she  heard  a  crash  ;  the  chief  engineer  and  the  chief  and  fonrtli  officers 
rushed  on  deck,  followed  by  the  passengei-s.  One  of  the  passengers,  Mr.  Kelly,  told  her  the 
steamer  was  aground.  Not  feeling  any  alann,  she  suggested  to  her  doctor  that  they  should 
^0  back  and  fin'sh  their  dinner  ;  when  going  below,  they  heard  orders  given  to  man  the  hfe- 
boats,  and,  upon  rushing  to  the  stairway,  the  lights  went  out.  At  this  tinie  tliere  w  as  a  heavy 
list  to  port.  She  heard  the  captain  from  the  bridge  give  orders  ;  she  never  at  any  time  felt 
nervoiw.  The  lifeboat  which  had  tinned  over  was  tlirown  out  into  the  water,  but  as  soon 
A3  it  reached  the  water  it  right«d  itself.  Tliere  would  be,  she  stated,  about  25  or  iDore  persons 
in  the  boat,  of  whom  she  was  one  ;  after  she  had  been  in  the  boat  about  two  muiutes,  a  wave 
■struck  it,  and  tximed  it  bottom  upwards.  Puttmg  up  her  hands,  she  thought  she  was  imder 
the  bottom  of  the  wreck,  but  upon  realisnig  her  position  she  tried  to  extricat(>  herself,  but 
was  unable  to  do  so,  as  she  was  januned  between  the  thwart  and  the  boat.  Wheu  the  boat 
was  righted  by  the  lifeboat  men,  one  of  them,  by  cutting  away  the  wood  with  an  axe,  succeeded 
in  getting  her  free  ;  she  never  lost  consciousness,  and  was  taken  a.shore.  There  was  another 
lady  under  the  boat  with  her,  and  a  little  child,  which  was  dead.  The  lady  subsequently 
<iied,  and  proved  to  be  a  Mi.ss  Roudebush. 

Personally,  she  felt  perfectly  sure  that  there  was  plenty  of  time  for  lowering  the  boats, 
sad  saving  the  passengers.  She  saw  the  captain  on  the  bridge,  and  saw  him  washed  over- 
board.   She  did  not  see  any  other  officer  on  the  bridge. 

Miss  Katherine  Noble,  one  of  the  fortimate  survivors  of  the  disaster,  said  that  she  sat  at 
the  captain's  table,  and  next  to  him.  He  only  came  down  to  dinner  on  the  fii-st  night.  On 
the  afternoon  of  the  14th  she  was  on  deck  ;  she  did  not  notice  the  land,  although  she  remained 
•on  deck  vmtil  6.15  p.m.  She  heard  a  crash  and  rushed  on  deck,  behig  the  first  passenger  to 
reach  it.  She  was  told  to  keep  calm,  as  the  ship  had  grazed  something ;  the  crew  were  all 
.rushing  to  the  boats,  and  she  heard  some  one  shout,  "  Get  out  the  lx)ats  1  "  She  retiomed 
to  the  cabin  to  get  some  wraps,  and  when  she  again  reached  the  deck  she  w  as  horrified  to 
find  that  no  boats  were  launched  ;  the  crew  were  going  from  one  boat  to  another.  Eventually 
.she  stepped  over  the  rail  to  a  boat  and  got  in  ;  she  heard  the  captain  call  out,  "  Hurry  with 
the  boats  !  "  and  asked  the  men  why  tliey  could  not  get  them  out.  Tlie  men  complained 
that  the  boats  were  too  full,  and  the  people  were  ordered  to  get  out,  but  the  crew  were  then 
■unable  to  get  the  boats  out.  The  waves  at  this  time  were  washing  over  the  vessel.  The 
fourth  officer  came  along  and  tried  to  get  her  into  the  rigging,  but,  the  seas  washing  over, 
prevented  her  doing  so.  He  then  told  her  to  get  behind  one  of  the  lifeboats.  The  fourth 
•officer  then  went  to  the  assistance  of  some  other  of  the  lady  passengers  ;  iinmediately  after 
-she  was  washed  overboard  and  seized  hold  of  some  wreckage.  She  had  a  life-ljelt  on.  the 
foiu-th  officer  had  not ;  he  was  clinging  to  a  hatch  close  by  her  for  nearly  an  hour,  then  a  wave 
washed  him  away  She  was  ultimately  rescued  by  the  lifeboat  and  taken  on  shore.  In 
her  judgment  she  was  sure  the  officers  and  crew  did  all  they  could  to  save  the  passengers. 

Mr.  George  L.  Dashwood,  banker,  of  Fleet  Street,  London,  stated  to  the  Court  that  he  was 
a  passenger  on  the  first  voyage  of  the  "  Mohegan  " — then  known  as  the  "  Cleopatra,"  on 
her  first  voyage  to  New  York,  and  that  the  engines  and  boilers  broke  down  on  several  occasions 
on  the  voyage.  He  did  not  remember  any  boat  drill  being  earned  out.  He  returned  home 
in  the  same  company's  steamer,  "  Victoria,"  the  sister  ship  of  the  "  Mohegan."  This  steamer 
■overtook  the  "  Cleopatra  "  when  about  five  days  out,  smd  arrived  home  some  time  before  her. 

The  captain  and  officers  being  all  drowned,  the  Court  is  utterly  unable  to  arrive  at  any 
■conclusion  as  to  why  the  course  W.  by  N.  was  set  and  steered.  They  can  only  suggest  that 
it  was  done  inadvertently  by  the  captain,  and  from  over-confidence  on  his  part  he  did  not 
discover  the  mistake  in  time  to  avert  the  calamity. 

The  Coiu-t  desires  to  throw  out  that  if  one  of  the  officei-s  have  a  strong  opinion  that  a  wrong 
-course  is  being  steered,  it  becomes  his  duty  to  bring  the  matter  to  the  attention  of  the  master, 
and  the  master's  duty  to  examine  into  the  question.  The  Court,  in  conclusion,  wishes  to 
-express  its  deep  sympathy  with  the  relatives  and  friends  of  all  the  passengers— American 
and  British — and  of  the  master,  officers,  and  members  of  the  crew,  who  lost  their  lives  in  this 
•dreadful  calamity. 

^Although  there  was  such  serious  loss  of  life  it  is  worthy  of  notice  that  none  of  the  officers 
-were  saved,  proving,  without  doubt,  the  bravery  and  imselfishness  displaf^ed  by  the  master, 
■officers,  and  crew.  ' 

These  were  the  facts  of  the  case,  and  on  the  conclusion  of  the  evidence,  Mr.  Mansel  Jones, 
■on  behalf  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  put  to  the  Court  the  following  questions  : — 

1.  Was  the  vessel  in  good  ana  seawonny  conaiTJon  wiien  sne  left  the  Thames  on  the  13th 
October  last,  and  was  she  sufficiently  ballasted  ? 

2.  What  number  of  compasses  were  on  board  ;  were  they  in  good  order  and  sufficient  for 
"the  safe  navigation  of  the  vessel ;  when  and  by  whom  were  they  last  adjusted,  arid  by  which 
compass  was  the  vessel  steered  ? 

3.  Was  the  vessel  wired  on  the  double-wire  system,  and  could  the  compasses  have  been 
affected  by  the  electric  cxurent  ? 
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4.  Was  the  vessel  supplied  with  the  boats  and  life  saving  appliances  required  by  the  Statute^, 
and  were  the  boats  so  carried  as  to  be  at  all  times  fit  and  ready  for  use  ? 

5.  Was  the  vessel  supplied  with  lamps  independently  of  the  electric  lamps,  and  were  they 
kept  trimmed  and  ready  for  use,  and  accessible  ? 

6.  Was  the  vessel  supphed  with  proper  and  sufficient  signals  of  distress  ? 

7.  Was  the  vessel  efficiently  officered  and  manned  ? 

8.  Was  tlie  master  in  good  health,  and  did  he  give  proper  personal  attention  to  the  naviga- 
tion after  leaving  the  Tliames  ? 

9.  At  what  distance  was  the  Eddystone  lighthouse  passed  about  4.15  p.m.  on  the  14th 
October,  and  what  was  the  course  steered  after  passing  the  lighthouse  ? 

10.  Was  a  light  seen  and  reported  shortly  after  6  p.m.,  and,  if  so,  was  this  St.  Anthony's- 
Ught  ?    Were  the  Lizard  lights  seen,  and,  if  not,  why  were  they  not  seen  ? 

11.  Was  a  good  and  proper  look-out  kept  ? 

12.  What  was  the  cause  of  the  stranding  of  the  vessel  ? 

13.  \Miat  were  the  cu-cimistances  in  which  so  few  distress  signals  and  no  lamps  were  ex- 
hibited after  the  stranding  of  the  vessel  ? 

14.  What  were  the  circiunstances  in  which  only  one  boat  with  passengers  successfully 
left  the  vessel  ? 

15.  Was  every  possible  effort  made  by  the  late  master,  officers,  and  crew  to  save  life,  and' 
was  good  discijiline  maintained  after  the  casualty  ? 

16.  Were  prompt  and  proper  measures  taken  by  the  coastguard  at  Coverack  and  by  the 
coxswain  of  the  lifeboat  at  Porthoustock  to  render  assistance  ? 

17.  T\Tiat  were  the  circvunstances  in  which  the  Porthoustock  lifeboat  did  not  rescue  those- 
in  the  rigging  imtil  about  midnight  on  the  14th-15th  October  ? 

18.  What  were  the  circumstances  in  which  the  services  of  the  Pabnouth  lifeboat  were  not 
requested  until  9.15  p.m.,  the  services  of  the  Cadgwith  lifeboat  were  not  requested  until 
9.55  p.m.,  and  the  services  of  the  Lizard  lifeboat  were  not  requested  imtil  11.20  p.m.  of  the 
14th  Octoljer  ?  Were  the  respective  lifelwats  properly  laimched,  and  what  were  the  circum- 
stances in  which  they  failed  to  rescue  any  of  the  passengers  and  crew  ? 

19.  What  were  the  circumstances  in  which  this  casualty  was  attended  with  the  loss  of  so 
many  lives  ? 

Mr.  Pyke,  Mr.  Nelson,  Mr.  Cunningham  Graham,  and  Mr.  Mansel  Jones  then  respectively 
addressed  the  Court,  and  judgment  was  given  as  follows  : — 

1.  The  vessel  was  in  good  and  seaworthy  condition  when  she  left  the  Thames  on  the  13thi 
October  last,  and  she  was  sufficiently  ballasted  ? 

2.  She  had  five  compasses  on  board,  not  including  boat  compasses.  One,  the  Standard, 
Lord  Kelvins  patent,  by  which  the  vessel  was  steered,  was  on  the  upper  bridge  ;  one  was  in 
the  wheel  house,  and  one  aft. 

They  were  in  good  order  and  sufficient  for  the  safe  navigation  of  the  vessel.  They  were 
last  adjusted  by  Mr.  Charles  Chappelle,  of  the  firm  of  Messrs.  Hughes  and  Son,  Penchurch 
Street,- E.G.,  on  the  5th  October  last. 

3.  She  was  wired  on  the  double-wire  system,  and  the  dj-namo  being  placed  100  ft.  from  the 
compasses,  the  Court  is  of  opinion  the  compasses  could  not  have  been  affected  by  the  electric 
current. 

4.  The  vessel  was  supphed  with  the  Iwats  and  life-saving  appliances  required  by  the 
Statute.  Tlie}  were  so  carried  as  to  be  at  all  times  fit  and  ready  for  use  ;  but  the  Court  is 
strongly  of  opinion  that  a  lifeboat  should  be  swimg  out  on  each  side  of  a  passenger  vessel  when 
navigating  the  English  Channel. 

5.  The  \essel  was  supplied  with  lamps  independently  of  the  electric  lamps.  There  were 
two  sets  of  copper  signal  lamps,  one  set  l)eing  kept  trimmed  and  ready  for  use  and  accessible 
under  ordinary  circumstances.     She  had  also  other  oil  lamps  for  general  use. 

6.  The  vessel  was  supplied  with  proper  and  efficient  signals  of  distress 

7.  The  vessel  was  efficiently  officered  and  manned. 

8.  Tlie  master  was  in  good  health.  Mr.  Trevor,  the  ship's  doctor,  stated  the  master  enjoyed 
\eiry  good  health,  and  that  there  was  nothing  in  the  world  the  matter  with  him.  He  also 
stated  that  alxjut  an  hour  tefore  the  casualty  he  had  had  a  conversation  with  the  master, 
when  he  expressed  himself  as  very  satisfied  with  the  Ijehaviour  of  the  vessel.  The  master 
gave  personal  attention  to  the  navigation  after  leaving  the  Thames. 
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9.  The  Coui't  is  of  opinion  the  vessel  passed  the  Eddystone  Ughthouse  about  4.1a  p.m.  at 
not  a  greater  distance  than  three  miles,  and  that  tlie  course  steered  after  passing  the  lighthouse 
was  W.  by  N. 

10.  A  light  was  seen  and  reported  shortly  after  0  ]).m.,  and  in  the  opinion  of  the  Court  it 
was  St.  Anthony's  light.  The  Lizard  lights  were  not  seen  on  account  of  the  vessel  never  having 
■come  within  the  arc  illimiinated  by  them. 

11.  There  were  two  officere — the  second  and  third — on  the  bridge,  an  A.B.  hi  the  crow's 
nest,  another  A.B.  forward ;  and  the  Court  considers  that  a  proper  look-out  was  set,  but  is 
not  prepared  to  say  a  proper  look-out  was  kept. 

12.  Quartermaster  August,  who  was  at  the  helm  when  the  vessel  struck,  w  as  drowned. 
■Quartermaster  Butt,  who  took  the  helm  from  4  to  6,  stated  that  he  received  the  course  W.  by  N. 
from  Quartermaster  Blake,  who  was  also  ch-owned,  and  that  he  steered  that  course  until  he 
was  relieved  at  6  by  August,  to  whom  he  gave  the  same  course.  Both  changes  at  the  helm 
were  made  in  the  hearing  of  an  officer  in  accordance  with  the  usual  practice  of  the  ship.  Butt 
■also  stated  that  the  captain  looked  in  the  bimiacle  about  5,  and  that  the  chief  officer,  who  was 
in  charge  from  4  to  6,  looked  in  the  bimiacle  continually ;  and  the  Court  is  of  oi)inion  that 
the  cauS3  of  the  stranding  of  the  vessel  was  that  a  wrong  course — W.  by  N. — was  stfiered 
after  passing  the  Eddystone  at  4.17  p.m. 

13.  The  reason  so  few  distress  signals  were  discharged  was  that  the  rocket-socket  was  on 
the  port  side,  and  the  vessel  took  a  list  of  about  4o  degrees  to  port  Tvithin  a  few  minutes  after 
flhe  struck,  which  made  it  very  difficult  to  discharge  them. 

The  reason  the  lamjis  were  not  exhibited  was  that  the  lamp-room  was  forward  on  the  port 
side  of  the  vessel,  and  that  the  ship  was  do^Ti  by  the  head ;  and  m  consequence  the  lamp- 
room  was  inaccessible  on  account  of  it  being  under  water. 

14.  The  foremost  boat  on  the  port  side^a  wooden  cutter — became  jammed;  the  fu-st  lifeboat 
■on  the  port  side  was  launched  and  saved  24  persons. 

An  imsuccessful  attempt  was  made  to  laimch  the  other  two  lifeboats  on  that  side  ;  but  from 
the  great  list  to  port  and  the  heavy  sea  washing  over  that  side,  it  was  fomid  impossible  to 
do  so. 

On  the  starboard  side  efforts  were  made  to  lavuich  the  boats,  but  the  heavy  list  prevented 
their  being  got  out.  The  difficulty  was  increassd  by  some  of  the  passengers  crowding  into 
the  boats,  but  the  Court  is  of  opinion  the  lioats  could  not  have  been  launched  if  no  crowding 
had  taken  place. 

15.  Every  possible  effort  appears  to  have  been  made  by  the  late  master,  officers,  and  crew 
to  save  life,  and  good  discipline  was  maintamed  after  the  casualty. 

16  and  17.  Prompt  and  proper  measures  were  taken  by  the  coastguard  at  Coverack,  and 
by  the  coxswain  of  the  lifeboat  at  Porthoustock  to  render  assistance.  Hill,  the  coxswain 
of  the  Porthoustock  lifeboat,  was  standing  outside  his  stable  door  and  saw  the  "  Moliegan  " 
apparently  less  than  a  mile  from  the  shore ;  she  altered  her  helm,  and  as  she  was  ruiming 
into  danger  he  at  once  summoned  the  crew,  and  launched  his  boat  at  7.25  p.m.  He  went  in 
the  direction  of  the  Manacles,  and  on  approaching  them  he  heard  cries  in  the  water  ;  then  he 
fell  in  with  a  boat  bottom  up  on  which  were  two  men,  whom  he  took  off.  Then,  hearing 
•cries  miderneath  the  boat,  he  righted  her  and  foimd  Mi'S.  Compton  Swift,  another  lady,  and 
a  child,  who  was  then  dead. 

He  had  to  cut  one  of  the  thwarts  to  release  Mrs.  Swift,  and  he  took  her  and  the  other  lady 
into  the  boat ;  the  latter  died  on  shore  after  lieing  landed. 

Mrs.  Swift,  who  was  rescued,  gave  at  the  inquiry  a  very  lucid  account  of  the  "  Mohegan's  " 
proximity  to  the  land  and  the  Eddystone,  and  of  her  subsequent  experiences. 

Hill  then  burnt  signals  for  further  assistance  from  shore,  and  shortly  after  he  fell  in  with 
the  ship's  lifeboat  with  24  persons  on  board ;  he  took  them  all  into  his  boat,  thinking  the 
ship's  boat,  ha^ving  a  good  deal  of  water  in  her,  was  not  fit  to  carry  them  through  the  heavy 
surf  and  between  the  rocks,  safely  to  shore.  He  landed  the  rescued  persons  at  10,  and  about 
10.30  put  off  again  and  reached  the  \vTeck,  which  he  foimd  to  be  on  the  Manacles,  and  rescued 
16  persons  from  the  rigging  and  funnel. 

When  the  lifeboat  arrived  at  the  wreck,  the  coxswain  did  not  deem  it  safe  to  go  down  to 
it,  for  fear  of  his  boat  lieing  damaged  by  the  wreck,  and  let  go  her  anchor  as  near  as  he  could 
with  safety.  He  could  not  venture  to  tlirow  his  loaded  cane  and  line  towards  the  wreck  for 
fear  of  injuring  some  of  the  persons  m  the  rigging. 

Quartermaster  Jolin  William  Henry  Juddery  then  swam  from  the  wreck  to  the  lifeboat, 
procured  a  line  and  swam  back  with  it,  and  another  line  being  dra-wn  from  the  boat,  12  jiersons 
were  hauled  into  the  boat  from  the  mizzen-rigging.  Tlie  lifeboat  subsequently  took  off  four 
more  persons  from  the  main  and  jigger  rigging  and  the  funnel. 

The  rocks  were  searched,  but  no  other  pei-sons  were  found,  and  the  lifeboat  returned  to 
Porthoustock. 

18.  The  services  of  the  Palmouth  lifeboat  were  not  requested  imtil  9.15  p.m.,  because  the 
PorthoustQck  lifeboat  had  gone  out,  and  it  was  not  Icnown  on  shore  that  further  assistance 
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-was  required  mitil  signals  from  the  Porthoustock  lifeboat  for  more  help  were  seen  about 
"9  p.m.  The  services  of  the  Cadg^vith  lifeboat  were  not  requested  until  9.55  p.m.,  because 
-it  is  stationed  at  a  fui'ther  distance  from  the  Manacles,  and  because  the  Falmouth  Ijoat  has  a 
tug  and  the  Cadg^vith  boat  has  not. 

The  services  of  the  Lizard  lifeboat  were  not  requested  until  11.20  p.m.,  because  it  is  stationed 
at  a  much  greater  distance  from  the  Manacles,  is  a  smaller  boat  than  any  one  of  the  other 
three,  and  in  consequence  of  the  ebb  tide  could  not  have  reached  the  wreck  until  after  the 
■other  boats.  The  boat  of  the  Lizard  is  intended  to  serve  only  the  coast  and  rocks  imme- 
diately in  its  vicinity,  and  is  practically  never  summoned  to  •wTecks  in  the  direction  of  the 
Manacles,  that  coast  being  well  protected  by  three  larger  lifeboats. 

The  respective  lifeboats  were  promptly  launched  ;  they  failed  to  rescue  any  of  the  passengers 
and  crew  because  there  were  no  lights  to  indicate  the  position  of  the  wreck,  which  caused 
much  loss  of  time  'n  searching  for  her  ;  and  because,  before  their  arrival  at  the  wreck,  all  the 
survivors  on  it  had  been  taken  off  by  the  Porthoustock  lifeboat. 

One  person  was  picked  up  by  the  "  Penguin,"  the  tug  of  the  Falmouth  Ufeboat. 

19.  The  deplorable  loss  of  so  may  lives,  amounting  to  106,  51  only  being  saved,  was  fn 
consequence  of  the  vessel  taking  a  very  sudden  and  serious  list  to  port,  her  going  down  in  not 
more  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour  from  the  time  of  striking,  and  of  there  being  no  light  to 
indicate  her  position  through  the  electric  light  having  gone  out. 

The  Covu-t  is  strongly  of  opinion  that  where  a  vessel  is  lighted  with  electric  light,  she  oixght 
at  night  always  to  have  lighted,  and  in  an  easily  accessible  position,  oil  lamps,  to  take  the 
place  of  the  ship's  lamps  in  case  of  failure  of  the  electric  light.  :  , 

The  Court  wishes  to  express  its  great  approbation  of  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Juddery,  who  at' 
considerable  personal  risk  swam  from  the  wreck  to  the  lifeboat,  and  swam  back  with  a  line, ' 
and  materially  aided  in  saving  those  in  the  mizzen-rigging. 

The  Court  also  wishes  to  speak  with  approval  of  the  promptness  and  skill  of  the  coxswain 
-of  the  Porthoustock  lifeboat,  Mr.  Hill,  and  his  crew. 

R.  H.  B.  Marsham,  Judge. 

We  concur. 

A.   EONALDSON,  ] 

J.  H.  Hallett,  C.E.,  [  Assessors. 
RiCHD.  C.  Dyer,        J 

Thk  Court  here  inserts  some  Extracts  from  the  Sailing  Directions  for  this 
Coast,  with  Notes  bearing  on  the  Casualty.  ; 

The  land  generally  between  Rame  Head  and  the  Lizard  is  moderately  high  on  or  near 
the  coast,  being  backed  by  still  higher  ground  at  more  or  less  remote  distances  inland,  and 
exhibits  a  variety  of  aspect  to  vessels  in  the  offing  as  they  vary  their  positions.  The  Gribben 
Head,  westwai-d  of  Fowey,  is  a  remarkable  object,  having  a  beacon  tower  84  ft.  high,  its 
base  being  2.o0  ft.  above  high  water.  Nearly  midway  between  the  Eddystone  and  the  Lizard, 
the  Dodman  stands  boldly  out  seaward,  being  a  precipitous  bluff,  363  ft.  above  the  sea, 
with  a  steep  face  towards  the  east,  and  is  a  very  conspicuous  landmark  for  the  neighboiu-hood.  ' 

The  "  Mohegan  "  must,  by  the  course  steered  and  the  distance  nm  from  the  Eddystone, 
have  been  some  eight  or  nine  miles  off  this  point  about  5.30  p.m.,  when  there  was  still  good  ., 
daylight,  and  it  should  have  been  distinctly  visible  at  that  time,  tlie  weather  being  then 
described  as  clear.  The  Lizard  Lights,  or  the  Head,  ought  also  to  have  been  seen,  but  the 
evidence  does  not  show  that  any  directions  were  given  to  look  out  for  them.  Tlie  fact  that 
the  Lizard  lights  were  not  seen  at  the  time  they  were  lighted  ought  to  have  shown  that  the 
vessel  was  within  the  line  of  arc. 

When  the  light  was  reported  at  6.15  p.m.,  two  points  on  the  starboard  bow,  thi'ee  or  four 
miles  distant,  it  was  probably  St.  Anthony's  light,  as  the  course  and  distance  from  the  Eddy-, 
stone  would  put  her  in  that  position. 

It  is  high  water  full  and  change  at  the  Lizard  at  5  p.m. ;  springs  rise  14^  ft.,  and  neaps 
lOi  ft.,  and  off  the  Manacles  the  stream  nms  westward  from  1  to  1^  knots,  until  nearly  half 
flood  by  the  shore. 

Of  the  three  lights  Ijeai-ing  on  the  "  Mohegan's  "  case,  the  Eddystone  is  a  bright  flashing 
light,  visible  on  a  clear  night  17  miles  ;  St.  Anthony's  is  a  revolving  white  light,  with  bright 
face  every  20  seconds,  visible  14  miles,  and  to  a  vessel  approaching  from  the  eastward,  the 
light  first  opens  out  on  a  north-west  bearing  ;  the  Lizard  has  two  fixed  white  electric  lights, 
distimt  from  each  other  74  yards,  and  are  visible  21  miles.  When  in  line  from  the  eastward, 
they  lead  3f  miles  southward  of  the  Manacle  Rock. 

Some  questions  arose  as  to  the  steel  boats  that  were  fitted  ;  the  Court  desires  to  express  its 

opinion  as  to  the  strength  and  quality  of  them.     The  two  wooden  boats  that  were  on  board 

were  broken  into  matchwood,  and,  notwithstanding  that  the  steel  boats  were  battered  about 

■on  the  rocks,  there  was  a  hole  in  one  only  of  them.    This  proves  their  efficiency  and  superiority 

•over  the  wooden  boats. 
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The  Company  have  formulated  instructions  as  to  boat  drill,  and  they  have  been  satisfied 
that  this  should  take  place  when  the  vessels  are  at  sea,  but,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Court, 
there  is  no  reason  why  this  should  not  be  carried  out  on  the  crew  signing  on  their  articles, 
when  their  numbers  and  stations  should  be  allotted  them  ;  and  that  boat  and  fire  drill  should 
be  practised  before  the  vessels  leave  the  dock.  They  do  not  consider  it  necessary  that  the 
boats  should  be  loweied  into  the  water  for  this  purpose,  but  that  the  crew  should  all  know 
their  stations. 


Extracts  from  Printed  Instructions  issued  to  Captains  and  Officers  of  the 

Atlantic  Transport  Compant. 

General, 

All  commanders  and  officers  are  specially  requested  to  make  themselves  acquaintao.  with 
the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  Company  and  adhere  to  them  strictly  ^ 


Captains. 

The  captains  are  to  remember  that  while,  they  are^expected  to  use  every  diligence^to  secure 
a  speedy  voyage,  they  must  run  no  risk  which  by  any  possibiUty  might  result  in  accidents  to 
their  ships,  ^ey  will  ever  bear  in  mind  that  the  safety  of  property  entrusted  to  their, care 
is  the  ruling  principle  which  should  govern  them  in  the  navigation  of  their  ships,  and  no 
supposed  gain  in  expedition  or  saving  of  time  on  the  voyage  is  to  be  purchased  at  the  risk  of 
accident. 

The  Board  of  Trade  regulations  as  to  the  rule  of  the  road,  lights,  signals,  &c.,  must  be 
carefully  adhered  to. 

The  use  of  the  lead,  even  if  it  occasions  delay  by  stopping  the  engines,  is  strictly  enjomed 
on  all  commanders  when  nearing  land,  unless  well-known  landmarks  and  lights^are  distinctly 
visible,  and  in  foggy  or  hazy  weather  this  will  be  more  necessary. 

Strict  discipline  is  to  be  maintained  on  board,  and  the  captain  must  see  that  his  authority 
is  thoroughly  respected  by  every  officer  and  man  in  the  ship.  He  should  see  that  no  oppor- 
timity  is  neglected  to  ascertain  the  errors  in  deviation,  and  the  same  noted  i'^  the  compass 
book  for  comparison  on  the  next  voyage. 

A  day  and  night  order  book  must  be  kept  in  which  the  course  to  be  steered  and  all  othe'- 
necessary  information  is  entered. 

The  captain  must  take  the  bridge  in  foggy  weather,  and  wV"  approachlnf^  or  leavmsr  land 
and  keep  it  while  in  channel  or  crowded  waters. 

The  arrangement  for  watches  by  junior  officers  and  the  prooer  working  of  the  shin  is  left 
entirely  to  the  captain. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  captain  at  least  once  on  every  round  voyage  to  exercise  hi* 
officers  in  a  drill  by  lowering  each  of  the  boats  overboard,  assigning  an  officer  and  a  certain 
number  of  tlie  crew,  and  'exercise  them  in  abandoning  the  ship. 

Note. — The  managing  osiier  gave  evidence  that  their  captains  wei-e  not  instructed  to 
signal  from  Prawle  Point,  but  \mder  the  exceptional  circimistances,  the  "  Mohegan  "  being 
a  new  ship,  and  what  had  happened  on  the  previous  voyage,  the  captain  would  be  justified' 
in  running  fau'ly  close  in  order  to  signal,  as  he  would  know  the*  *'"°'"  desired  to  know  how 
things  wei'e  going,  and  that  was  why  he  had  repeated  "  All  well."  , 

In  addition  to  the  general  instructions  the  following  circular  lettacs  A^ere  issued  to  ^b^r 
captains  from  time  to  tune. 

Captain  Griffiths^ 

a.s.  "  Manitoba.* 

Sir,  September  1st,  1894. 

Please  note  tiiat  no  passengers  under  any  considerauon  are  to  be  allowed  on  the  bridge; 
Thii»  is  by  order  of  the  President.  Yours, 

(Signed)        B.  Robinson, 

Marine  Superintendent. 
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Captain  Griffiths, 

s.s.  "  Manitoba." 

Dear  Sir,  February  20th,  ib95.  ~ 

Since  the  sad  disaster  to  the  s.s.  "  Elbe,"  it  becomes  a  question  of  paying  strict  attention 
to  the  boats.  Please,  in  order  to  meet  any  such  emergency,  either  before  leaving  the  donkj 
after  leaving  the  dock,  or  before  leaving  Gravesend,  to  have  all  your  boats  hung  to  the  davits 
ready  for  swinging  out  and  keep  them  there  imtil  your  steamer  has  cleared  the  Channel.  Of 
course,  in  passmg  down  Channel,  you  will  quite  xmderstand  you  wiU  be  guided  according  to 
the  weather. 

On  approaching  the  Channel  on  yoiu"  return  passage  carry  out  the  same  operations.  iE 
take  it  for  granted  that  your  fittings  and  gear  of  your  boats  are  in  constant  readiness. 


^Signed)        R. 


Robinson, 

Marine  Superintendent. 


^o  the  Captain, 

s.s.  "  Manitoba.** 
-Sir,  "  July  22nd,  1896. 

As  you  are  aware  we  desire  you  to  make  good  pa».iages,  biit,  above  all,  we  desire  you  tb 
make  safe  passages,  and  to  secure  the  latter  we  will  not  allow  any  risks  to  be  run,  ard  no 
-excise  will  be  accepted  for  running  themi 

(Signed)        A.  F.  Williams,  Director, 

Williams,  Torry  ar>d  Field,  limitea. 


To  the  Captains, 

s.s. 
■Sir,  August  4th,  1898. 

■'  Please  note  that  at  least  once  during  each  roimd  voyage  one  of  your  boats  is  to  be  lowered 
sinto  the  water  and  manned.  A  note  to  this  effect  is  to  be  inserted  in  the  log-book.  You  are 
mot  to  inform  the  officers  which  boat  is  to  be  lowered  until  the  actual  time  of  giving  the 
•order,  and  then  you  will  select  the  boat  yourself. — Yours, 


(Signed) 


R.  M.  Robinson, 

Marine  Superintendent. 


List  of  the  passengers  of  the  "  Mohegan,"  showing  those  who  were  saved  and  those  lost ; — 

Mr.  R.  A.  Baxter     - 
Mr.  James  Blackey 
Mr.  W.  J.  Bloomingdale  - 
Miss   Bushnell 
Mr.  H.  F.  Cowan     -    '    - 
Miss  H.  M.  Cowan    - 
Mrs.  R.  C.  Crane     - 
Mr.  Charles  Duncan 
Mrs.  Charles  Duncan 
Miss  Rosa  Duncan    - 
Mrs.  Fenton     - 
Mrs.  J.  P.  Firing     - 
Miss  Frazer     -        -        - 
Miss  B.  M.  Firing     - 
Mr.  B.  Franklin  Fuller     - 
Mr.  C.  Seymour  George    - 
Mrs.  L.  S.  Grandin    - 
Mrs.  Grumbrecht     - 
Mr.  A.  H.  Harrington 
Miss  Hart 
Mr.  John  Hyslop     - 
Mr.  Richard  Kelly    - 
Mr.  T.  W.  King      - 
Mr.  O'Rorke  (Mr.  King's 

valet)  ... 

Mrs.  T.  W.  King  and  maid 

(name  not  known) 


Di-owned. 

Mr.  Cordary     -        -        - 

Drowned. 

do. 

Master  R.  King 

do. 

Saved. 

Master  W.  King 

■      do. 

Drowned. 

Mr.  R.  A.  Kipling    - 

do. 

do. 

Mr.  J.  J.  Le  Lacheur 

do. 

do. 

Mrs.  J.  J.  Le  Lacheur     - 

do. 

do. 

Master  I^e  Lachem- 

do. 

do. 

Mr.  F.  W.  Lockwood      - 

do. 

do. 

Mr.  L.  M.  Luke      - 

do. 

do. 

Mrs.  L.  M.  Luke 

do 

do 

Miss  E.  Merryweather     - 

do. 

do. 

Mr.  H.  Morrison,  Jiinr.     - 

do. 

do. 

Miss  Katherine  Noble 

Saved. 

do. 

Mr.  D.  J.  O'Neill     -        - 

Drowned. 

do. 

Mr.  F.  W.  Pemberton     - 

Saved. 

do. 

Mrs.    F.    W.    Pemberton 

do. 

and  maid     - 

do. 

do. 

Master  F.  Pemberton 

do. 

do. 

Master  J.  C.  Pemberton    - 

do. 

do. 

Miss  Maud  Roudebush     - 

do. 

Saved. 

Miss   Saimders 

Drowned. 

do. 

Miss .  Shepherd 

do. 

Drowned. 

Mr.  A.  G.  L.  Smith 

Saved. 

Mrs.  Compton  Swift 

do. 

Saved. 

Miss  L.  H.  Warner   - 

Drowned. 

Dr.  Fallows     - 

do. 

Drowned. 

Mrs.  Weller     - 

do. 
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List  of  the  oflBcers  and  crew  of  tlie  "  Mohegan,"  showing  those  who  were  saved  and  those- 
lost : — 


Naine. 

Rating. 

Name. 

Rating. 

K.  Griffiths      - 

Master 

Drowned. 

J.  Trevaskis  - 

Fireman 

Drowned. 

L.  Conch  - 

Wilef  officer 

do. 

J.  Isherwooil 

do. 

do. 

K.  Coles  - 

Second  officer 

<lo. 

T.  Moore 

do.             -        - 

Saved. 

^\'.  HindiiiarHh 

Third  officer 

do. 

G.  W.  Thurlow     - 

do. 

do. 

S.  Browning 

Fourth  officer 

do. 

V.  Campliell  - 

do. 

Drowned. 

A.  H.  Trevor  - 

Doctor 

Saved. 

E.  Feehan      - 

do.             -        - 

do.     : 

H.  Pinfold       - 

Carpenter     - 

Drowned. 

<lo. 

do. 

H.  T.  Dal  ton  - 

Cari>enter's  ni&te 

do. 

J.  Harris 

do. 

Saved. 

J.  Cruickshank 
W.  Bradenburg 

Boatswain    - 

Saved. 

J.  Crawley    • 

do. 

Drowned. 

Boatwain's  mate  - 

do. 

.1.  Stott 

do. 

do. 

T.  Whiteheivd 

A.B.     - 

do. 

J.  Smithers    ■ 

do. 

do. 

T.  Nichols 

A.B.     - 

do. 

J.  McKechnie 

Greaser 

Saved. 

W.  Daniels      - 

A.B.     - 

Drowned. 

E.  Chapman  - 

do.     - 

Drowned. 

J.  W.  H.  Juddery  - 

A.B. 

Saved. 

R.  Barrow 

do.     - 

Saved. 

G.  Woods 

A.B. 

do. 

S.  Murrell      - 

do.     - 

Drowned. 

F.  Butt    - 

A.B.      - 

do. 

E.  Sennington 

Steward 

do. 

W.  Moore 

A.B. 

do. 

H.  Hamper    - 
Mrs.  E.  Bowles 

do. 

do. 

F.  Huntley 

A.B. 

do. 

St«wardess  - 

do. 

r.  Treptow      - 

A.B.     - 

Drowned. 

J.  Edge  - 

Chief  cook    - 

Saved. 

G.  August 

A.B.     - 

do. 

A.  McWhirter 

Second  cook 

do. 

L.  A.  Blake     - 

A.B.     - 

do. 

H.  'Simmonds 

Third  cook  - 

Drowned. 

G.  Hillson 

A.B. 

Saved. 

J.  Wiggington 

Ship's  cook  - 

Saved. 

J.  MoljTieux    - 

A.B.      - 

Drowned. 

N.  Yearlie     -        - 

Baker  - 

Drowned. 

J.  Bennett 

O.S.      ■        -        - 

do. 

H.  Bourne 

Scullion 

do. 

J.  Macfarlane  - 

O.S.      - 

Saved. 

D.  Robb 

Assistant  steward 

do. 

K.  McLaran 

Chief  engineer 

Drowned. 

C.  Brownjohn 

do. 

do. 

E.  R.  Buck      - 

Second  engineer   - 

do. 

E.  FieUlhouse 

do. 

do. 

W.  Ferguson  - 

Auxiliary    second 

Saved. 

W.  Barnes 

do. 

.     do. 

engineer. 
Third  engineer     - 

F.  Niclin 

do. 

Saved. 

J.  Marshall 

Drowned. 

H.  Childs       - 

do. 

Drowned. 

M.  E.  Gray     - 
J.  C.  Smith     - 

Fourth  engineer  - 

Savpd. 

W.  C.  White 

Storekeeper  - 

do. 

Fifth  engineer 

do. 

W.  C.  H.  Gray      - 

Steward 

Saved. 

W.  Kinley       - 

A-ssistant  engineer 

Drowned. 

P.  Brown 

do.             -        - 

T)rowned. 

A.  Cross  - 

Sixth  engineer     - 

do. 

H.  Beavery    - 
C.  Wassell     - 

do. 

do. 

A.  Warren 

Donkeyman 

Saved. 

do. 

do. 

F.  Nobas 

Assistant  donkey- 

Drowned. 

E.  Ainsworth 

do. 

do. 

man. 

F.  Cruikshank 

Servant 

do. 

M.  Chappell    - 

Storekeeper  - 

do. 

E,  Dunnair     - 

Steward 

do. 

J.  Cotter 

Greaser 

do. 

W.  Adams      - 

Steward's  boy 

do. 

J.  Adams 

do.     - 

Saved. 

G.  Foster 

Pantrv'man  - 

do. 

R.  Watson 

AVater  tender 

do. 

A.  Stevens 

do.              -        - 

do. 

R.  Mansell       - 

do. 

do. 

Mrs.  A.  Pigott 

Stewardess  - 

Saved. 

R.  Roach 

Fireman 

Drowned. 

P.  Waite 

Printer 

Drowned. 

W.  Bailey 

do. 

do. 

V.  Itjiwlins     - 

Sen-ant 

Saved. 

M.  Kavanagh  - 

do. 

Saved. 

F.  Dunnair     - 

Watchman  - 

Drowned. 

W.  De  Grouchy 

do. 

Drowned. 

J,  Toppin 

Cattleman    - 

do. 

W.  Hammond 

do. 

do. 

G.  Maule 

do. 

Saved. 

J.  Stubbs 

do. 

do. 

—  Kemp 

do. 

do. 

G.  Chaffey 

do. 

do. 

J.  Ward 

do. 

do. 

A.  Anderson    - 

do. 

Saved. 

T.  Mitchell     - 

do. 

do. 

—  Underwood    ■ 

do.,,,,,,   -,      ,- 

Drowned. 

-MoHugh    - 

do. 

Drowned., 

R.  Whitehead - 

*<»•      1      J         - 

Saved. 

G.  Rainour     • 

do. 

do. 

J.  Cleux  - 

do:^ni|.MH  ./  .. 

Drowned. 

—  Home 

On     a/c     Weir's 
Pumps. 

do. 

(Issued  in  London  by  the  Board  of  Trade  on  the  14th  day  of  December,  1898.) 


(No.  5971.)      ,,i. 

"  ALBION  "  ^S.S.). 

.^  11.. ;...!.    The  Merchant  Sliipping  Act,  1894. 

In  the  matter  of 'S  wrmal  investigation  held  at  the  Mmucipal  Buildings,  West  Hartlepool, 
on  the  1st,  2nd,  and  4th  days  of  December,  1899,  before  Robin.son  Murkay  and  Williait 
John  Sivewright,  Esquires,  Justices  of  the  Peace  for  the  Borough  of  West  Hartlepool, 
assisted  by  Captains  William  Erskine  and  Samuel  Brooks,  into  the  circumstances 
attending  the  stranding  of  the  British  Steamship  "  Albion,"  of  West  Hartlepool,  in  or 
near  Aberfifraw  Bay,  Carnarvon  Bay,  on  or  about  the  11th  November,  1899. 

Report  of  Court. 

The  Court  ha^^ng  carefully  inquired  into  the  circximstances  attending  the  above-mentioned 
shipping  casualty,  fuids  for  the  reasons  stated  in  the  annex  hereto,  that  the  cause  of  the 
stranding  of  the  vessel  was  tlie  extreme  violence  of  the  gale  and  the  vessel  not  being  sufficiently 
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ballasted.  Tlie  Covirt  finds  that  the  serious  damage  to  the  s.s.  "  Albion  "  was  caused  by  the 
wrongful  act  and  default  of  the  master  alone,  in  not  taking  sufficient  ballast ;  but,  in  con- 
sideration of  his  previous  good  service  record;  suspends  his  certificate  for  a  period  of  tliree 
months  only,  and  recommends  that  he  be  granted  a  chief  officer's  certificate  during  the 
period  of  such  suspension. 

Dated  this  4th  day  of  December.  1899. 


We  concur  in  the  above  Report, 


R.  Murray,  ^ 

W.   J.   SlVEWRIGHT,)'^^^*'^^^- 

William  Erskine,  \ 
Samuel  Brooks,     i  Assessors. 


Annex  to  the  Report. 

This  inquiry  was  held  at  the  Municipal  Buildings,  West  Hartlepool,  on  the  1st,  2nd,  and 
4th  days  of  December,  1899,  when  Mr.  Burton  appeared  for  the  Board  of  Trade,  Mr.  Millar, 
of  Liverpool,  for  the  master,  and  Mr.  Wallace,  of  Simderland,  for  the  owners.  Tlie  chief 
and  second  officers  appeared  in  person,  but  were  not  represented  by  cotmcil  or  solicitor. 

The  s.s.  "  Albion  "  official  number  98,522,  is  a  British  two-masted  steamer,  schooner 
rigged,  and  was  built  of  steel  at  Stockton-on-Tees,  in  the  county  of  Durham,  in  1892,  by 
Messrs.  Ropner  and  Son,  Stockton. 

Her  dimensions  are  as  follows  : — Length,  343  ft.  ;  breadth,  45  ft.  ;  and  depth,  20' 1  ft.  She- 
is  propelled  by  one  compound  surface-condensing  direct -acting  triple  expansion  engine  of 
250  nominal  horse  power,  constructed  by  Tlios.  Richardson  and  Sons,  Hartlepool,  her  speed 
in  fine  weather  being  8J  to  9  knots.  Her  gross  toimage  is  365026,  and  her  nett  registered 
tonnage  is  237299.  Her  dead  weight  carrying  capacity  was  stated  to  be  5,500  tons.  She- 
is  owned  by  Mr.  John  Rickinson,  of  West  Hartlepool,  in  the  County  of  Diu-ham,  and  others,. 
Mr.  John  Rickinson  being  designated  managing  owner,  by  advice  under  his  hand  dated  30  th 
January,  1892.  She  carried  four  boats,  two  of  which  were  lifeboats,  and  was  otherwise, 
supplied  with  all  life-saving  appliances  according  to  the  Act.  She  was  in  good  order  and 
condition,  and  fully  equipped.  She  had  stockless  anchors  with  125  fathoms  of  chain  on , 
each  anchor,  and  was  fitted  with  Emerson  and  Walker's  patent  steam  windlass. 

The  s.s.  "  Albion  "  left  Maryport  at  noon  on  the  4th  Novemljer,  1899,  imder  the  conunand 
of  Mr.  Jolm  Race,  with  a  crew  of  21  hands  all  told,  boimd  to  Barry,  her  draft  of  water  being 
11  ft.  4  in.  aft,  and  9  ft.  4  in.  forward,  and  her  freeboard,  as  stated  by  the  master,  21  ft.  6^  in. 
Her  water  ballast  tanks  contained,  when  all  full,  721  ton,  but  (the  forward  tank.  No.  1,  being 
left  empty)  she  had  only  592  tons  of  water  ballast  and  about  78  tons  of  coal  in  the  bunker 
"When  leaving  Maryport  the  weather  was  fine  with  a  fresh  breeze  from  S.  to  S.W.  and  smooth 
water.    About  2  p.m.  the  wind  had  increased  to  a  moderate  gale  from  S.W.  with  not  much 
8ea,  but  the  weather  looking  dirty  the  master  brought  the  vessel  to  anchor  for  shelter  under 
St.  Bees  Head,  where  she  remained  all  night.    On  the  5th  November,  at  6.30  p.:v.,  the- 
weather  being  more  moderate,  weighed  anchor  and  proceeded  on  the    voyage.    At   noon 
of  the  same  day  the  wind  and  sea  increased  from  W.S.W.,  and  the  master  considered  it 
pri.dent  to  make  for  Ramsay  Bay,  Isle  of  Man,  and  the  vessel  was  anchored  there  about- 
3  p.m.    At  7.30  p.m.,  on  the  6th  November,  weighed  anchor  and  proceeded  on  the  passage. 
There  was  a  fresh  breeze  from  W.S.W.,  and  the  weather  was  clear.     On  the  7th  November,. 
about  5.30  a.m.,  it  was  blowing  a  S.S.W.  gale  with  a  heavy  sea.    Tlie  South  Stack  was  sighted 
bearing  S.E.,  and  the  ship  fell  off  into  the  trough  of  the  sea,  heading  to  the  Eastward.    About 
8  a.m.  she  got  under  the  lee  of  the  South  Stack  and  had  smoother  water.     Tlie  master  then 
determined  to  go  into  Holyhead,  and  wait  for  better  weather.    At  9  a.m.  the  vessel  was 
anchored  in  Holyhead  outer  harbour  with  both  anchors  (90  fathoms  of  chain  on  the  port 
anchor  and  60  fathoms  on  the  starboard  anchor),  the  wind  at  the  time  blowing  a  heavy  gale- 
from  S.S.W.  (mag.).     On  the  9th  Novemljer,  at  11  a.m.,  the  anchors  were  hove  up  and  the 
vessel  proceeded  on  her  passage  doTvn  channel,  the  wind  being  moderate  from  W.N.W.  and 
the  weather  clear.    At  12.30  p.m.  South  Stack  was  abeam,  the  wind  iDeing  from  the  west  and. 
moderate.    A  course  was  set  S.W.  \  S.  for  the  Smalls  light.    At  4  p.m.  a  moderate  breeze- 
was  blowing,  the  sky  overcast,  and  the  wind  backing  to  the  Southward  and  freshening.    At 
11  p.m.  it  was  blowing  a  heavy  gale  from  the  South,  and  the  ship  was  labom-ing  and  rolling 
heavily  m  the  trough  of  the  sea  and  not  answering  her  helm.     On  the  10th  November,  about 
2  a.m.,  the  wind  l)ecame  more  moderate  and  the  weather  more  clear  ;  at  3  a.m.  Taskar  Light 
was  sighted,  bearing  West  at  an  estimated  distance  of  about  10  miles  off,  the  ship  having 
made  17  miles  of  leeway  since  taking  her  departure  from  the  South  Stack,  the  wind  having- 
been  on  the  starboard  bow.     She  now  began  to  gather  steerage  way  and  lay  up  to  her  course. 
About  8  a.m.  the  wind  from  S.W.  had  again  increased  to  a  heavy  gale  with  high  sea  and  the 
vessel  was  making  no  headway.    Her  position  at  this  time  was  estimated  to  be  21  miles 
distant  from  Tuskar,  from  which  she  was  bearing  S.E.  by  »S.  J  S.  (mag.).     As  the  weather 
was  still  getting  worse,  the  master  decided  to  run  back  to  Holyhead,  and  bore  away.    At 
noon  Cardigan  Bay  Lightship  was  abeam  five  to  si.x  miles  off.    At  3.30  p.m.  Bardsey  was 
abeam  si.x  miles  off,  the  wind  gradually  hauling  to  the  westward  with  increasing  gale.     At 
7  p.m.  Carnarvon  Bay  Lightship  was  aljeam  about  half  a  mile  distant,  and  the  South  Stack 

(0.3.)  R  R 
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Light  was  visible  right  ahead.  It  was  then  seen  that  the  vessel  would  not  weather  the  South 
Stack  owing  to  her  unmanageable  condition.  The  master  manoeuvred  her  w^ith  the  engines 
in  every  possible  way  to  prevent  her  driving  on  shore,  but  all  his  efiforts  were  of  no  avail,  aa 
the  vessel  lay  broadside  on  to  the  wind  and  sea  and  was  rolling  violently,  and  was  drifting  at 
the  rate  of  from  three  to  four  miles  an  hour  towards  the  land.  Tlie  lead  was  kept  continually 
^oing,  and  when  about  two  miles  from  the  shore  and  in  15  fathoms  of  water  the  master  deter- 
mined to  let  go  the  anchors.  The  wind  was  W.N.W.  (mag.)  and  the  vessel  headmg  about 
N.N.E.  (mag.).  At  1.10  a.m.  on  the  11th  November  the  port  anchor  was  let  go,  and  in  checking 
the  chain  the  very  violent  jerking  of  the  cable  shook  the  windlass  so  much  that  the  cone  brake 
which  connects  the  body  of  the  windlass  to  the  gypsy  came  or  worked  back,  thus  preventuig 
the  gypsy  from  revolving  and  thereby  causing  the  chain  cable  to  jump  over  the  wheljis, 
damaging  them  and  disabling  tlie  working  gear  of  the  windlass.  The  whole  of  the  chain  ran 
■out,  carrying  away  the  rope  lashing  which  attached  it  to  the  ring-bolt  in  the  chain  locker. 
The  starboard  anchor  was  then  let  go,  and  the  same  thing  happened  with  the  starboard 
AS  did  with  the  port.  The  vessel  therefore  continued  driving,  and  at  1.30  a.m.  she  stranded 
Ijroadside  on  upon  a  sandy  beach  about  two  miles  North  of  Aberffraw  Point.  At  alwuthigh 
-water,  heavy  seas  and  sprays  went  over  the  vessel,  but  were  not  sufficient  to  endanger  the 
lives  of  the  crew,  and  at  low  water  she  was  nearly  dry.  The  crew  could  then  walk  on  shore. 
No  lives  were  lost.  It  may  be  here  stated  that  the  master  showed  distress  signals  shortly 
before  and  at  time  of  stranding,  and  was  answered  from  the  Llanddwyn  Lighthous.\  On 
the  17th  November  the  vessel  was  taken  off  the  beach  and  towed  to  Liverpool,  when  it  was 
found  that  she  had  siistained  material  damage,  the  stem  post  being  broken  and  about  40 
places  damaged  on  the  starboard  side.  The  aimexed  plan  will  show  the  immersion  of  the 
propeller,  and  also  the  way  in  which  the  ends  of  the  chain  Cables  were  secured  in  the  chain 
locker. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  evidence  Mr.  Biu-ton,  for  the  Board  of  Trade,  submitted  the 
following  questions  for  the  opinion  of  the  Court : — 

1.  Were  the  ends  of  the  cables  properly  secured  on  board  the  vessel  ?  Should  they  have 
been  shackled  ?     When  were  the  rope  lashings  last  renewed  ?     When  were  they  last  ex- 

-amined,  and  were  they  in  good  order  when  the  vessel  left  Maryport  on  the  4th  November 
last? 

2.  Having  regard  to  the  nature  of  the  voyage,  was  the  vessel  properly  and  sufficiently 
ballasted  when  she  left  Maryport  as  aforesaid  ? 

3.  Having  regard  to  the  behaviour  of  the  vessel  between  Maryport  and  Holyhead,  should 
the  master  have  taken  in  more  ballast  before  leaving  the  latter  port  on  the  9th  November  ? 

4.  Was  the  vessel  properly  and  sufficiently  ballasted  when  she  left  Holyhead  on  the  9th 
November  last,  and  was  she  m  proper  trim  ? 

5.  Were  safe  and  proper  courses  set  and  steered  after  leaving  Holyhead  on  the  9th 
November,  and  were  the  courses  steered  made  good  ? 

6.  What  was  the  position  of  the  vessel,  and  the  condition  of  weather  and  sea  at  or  about 
8  a.m.  of  the  10th  November,  and  was  it  a  prudent  course  at  that  time  to  bear  up  for 
Holyhead  ? 

7.  Were  safe  and  proper  courses  set  and  steered  after  8  a.m.  of  the  10th  November,  and 
■were  the  coiu-ses  steered  made  good  ? 

8.  What  was  the  position  cf  the  vessel  at  or  about  7  j^.m.  of  the  10th  November,  and  were 
proper  measures  thereafter  taken  to  keep  the  vessel  off  the  land  ? 

9.  What  was  the  cause  of  the  loss  of  the  port  and  starboard  anchors  and  cables  at  or  alx)ut 
1.10  a.m.  of  the  11th  November  ? 

10.  What  was  the  cause  of  the  stranding  of  the  vessel  ? 

11.  Was  the  vessel  navigated  with  proper  and  seamanlike  care  ? 

12.  Was  the  serious  damage  to  the  s.s.  "  Albion  "  caused  by  the  wrongful  act  or  default 
of  the  master,  chief,  and  second  officers,  or  of  any  of  them  ? 

Mr.  Wallace  havmg  addressed  the  Court  on  behalf  of  the  owners  and  Mr.  Millar  on  behalf 
of  the  master,  and  Mr.  Burton  having  replied  for  the  Board  of  Trade,  the  Court  repHed  to  the 
questions  as  follows  : — 

1.  The  ends  of  the  cables  were  not  properly  secured  on  lx)ard  inasmuch  as  they  were  only 
secured  by  eight  turns  of  a  2^  in.  hemp  rope.  The  Court  is  of  opinion  that  small  i  in.  chain 
lashings  would  have  been  better  than  shackles,  as  these  could  have  been  more  easily  cast 
adrift  than  shackles.  The  rope  lashings  were  renewed  in  Jvme  hist,  but  had  not  been  ex- 
amined since  that  time,  and  it  may  lie  assumed  that  they  were  in  good  order  when  the  vessel 
ieft  Maryport  on  the  4th  Novemlier  last. 
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2.  Having  regard  to  the  nature  of  the  voyage,  the  vessel  was  not  properly  and  sufficiently 
ballasted  when  she  left  Maryport. 

3.  Having  regard  to  the  behaviour  of  the  vessel  between  Maryport  and  Holyhead,  the- 
master  should  have  taken  more  ballast  before  leavmg  the  latter  port  on  the  9tli  of  November- 
last. 

4.  Tlie  vessel  was  not  properly  and  sufficiently  ballasted  when  she  left  Holyhead  on  the  9tlL 
November  last,  and  was  not  in  proper  trim. 

5.  Safe  and  proper  com-ses  were  set  and  steered  after  leaving  Holyhead  on  the  9th 
Novemter,  but  the  courses  steered  were  not  made  good. 

6.  Tlie  position  of  the  vessel  at  8  a.m.  on  the  10th  November  as  given  bj"  the  master  was 
S.E.  by  S.  i  S.  (magnetic)  from  Tuskar  21  miles  distant.    At  this  time  the  wind  \\as  S.W. 
to  W.S.W.  (magnetic)  strong  gale  and  heavy  sea,  and  the  vessel  was  becoming  immanagealjle 
and  could  not  be  kept  on  her  course.     It  was  a  prudent  course  at  the  aforesaid  time  to  bear- 
up  for  Holyhead. 

7.  Safe  and  proper  courses  were  set  and  steered  after  8  a.m.  of  the  10th  November,  iDut  the- 
courses  steered  were  not  made  good. 

8.  At  7  p.m.  of  the  10th  November,  the  position  of  the  vessel  was  very  close  to  the  Car- 
narvon Bay  Lightship,  and  she  was  at  this  time  unmanageable.  Every  effort  was  made  to 
keep  her  off  the  land. 

9.  The  loss  of  the  anchors  and  cables  were  caused  by  the  vessel  drifting  in  towards  the 
land  broadside  to  the  heavy  wind  and  sea.  "Wlien  the  anchors  were  let  go  the  tremendous 
strain  on  the  cables  disabled  the  windlass,  rendering  the  brakes  useless.  Consequently  the 
chains  ran  out  to  the  bare  end,  carrying  away  the  rope  lashing  by  which  they  were  seciu-ed 
in  the  chain  locker. 

10.  The  cause  of  the  stranding  of  the  vessel  was  the  extreme  violence  of  the  gale,  and  the- 
vessel  not  being  sufficiently  ballasted. 

11.  Under  the  circumstances  the  vessel  was  navigated  with  proper  and  seamanlike  care. 

12.  The  Court  finds  that  the  serious  damage -to  the  s.s.  "Albion"  was  caused  by  the- 
wrongful  act  and  default  of  the  master  alone  in  not  taking  sufficient  ballast ;  but  in  con- 
aideration  of  his  previous  good  service  record  suspends  his  certificate  for  a  period  of  three- 
months  only,  and  recommends  that  he  be  granted  a  chief  officer's  certificate  during  the  period 
of  such  suspension. 

R.  Murray,  )  ^    ^. 

W.   J.   SlVEWRIGHT./J"^*'^^^- 

We  concur, 

William  Erskine,  i  ,  -, 

Saml.  Brooks.        JAssessors.  ] 

(Issued  in  London  by  the  Board  of  Trade  on  the  29th  day  of  December,  1899.) 


(No.  6007.) 

"  ARDANBHAN  "  (S.S.) 

The  Merchant  Shipping  Act,  1894. 

In  the  matter  of  a  formal  investigation  held  at  the  Guildliall,  Westminster,  on  the  5th  and 
6th  days  of  March,  1900,  before  G.  G.  Kennedy,  Esq.,  assisted  by  Captains  Eonaldson 
and  Richardson  into  the  circumstances  attending  the  stranding  and  total  loss  of  the- 
British  steamship  "  Ardanbhan,"  on  the  7th  of  February,  1900,  about  half  a  mile- 
south  of  Souter  Point,  Coimty  Durham. 

Report  of  Court. 

The  Court,  having  carefully  inquired  into  the  circumstances  attending  the  above-mentioned 
shipping  casualty,  fuids  for  the  reasons  stated  in  the  annex  hereto,  that  the  cause  of  the- 
casualty  was  tliat  the  master,  Mr.  William  Thornton,  wrongly  estimated  his  distance  from 
the  Souter  light  on  seeing  it  at  3.55  a.m.  of  the  7th  February,  and  had  taken  no  steps  to  verify 
his  position  after  3  a.m.  of  the  same  day,  no  shore  lights  having  been  seen  since  passing 
Whitby  at  8  p.m.  of  the  6th  February. 

The  Court  finds  the  master  iia  default,  but  does  not  deal  with  his  certificate. 

Dated  this  8th  day  of  March,  1900. 


We  concur  in  the  above  report, 
(0.3.)  R  R  2 


Gilbert  G.   Kennedy,  Judge 

A.    Ronaldson,  )  Assessors 

George    Richardson,/^^^^^''™- 
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Annex  to  the  IIeport, 

This  inquiry  was  held  at  the  Guildliall,  Westminster,  on  the  5th  and  6th  days  of  March, 
1900,  when  Dr.  Stubbs  apjieared  for  the  SoHcitor  to  the  Board  of  Trade,  Mr.  H.  W.  Nelson 
for  the  master,  and  Mr.  W.  Batham  for  the  owners. 

The  chief  and  second  ofiBcers  were  parties  to  the  inquiry,  and  gave  evidence  before  the 
Court,  but  were  unrej^resented  by  coiuisel  or  solicitor. 

The  "  Ardanbhan,"  official  number  82,328,  was  a  screw  steamer,  built  of  iron  in  1880  by 
Messrs.  Henry  Murray  and  Co.,  of  Glasgow,  and  registered  at  the  Port  of  London.  She  w  as 
«chooner-rigged,  with  tliree  masts,  and  was  of  146  nominal  horse  power. 

She  had  one  engine — compoimd  direct-acting  inverted  cylinders — made  by  Messrs.  King 
and  Co.,  of  Glasgow  ;  and  in  1893  she  had  a  new  H.P.  cylbder  by  Messrs.  Workman,  Clark, 
and  Co.,  of  Glasgow,  and  also  a  new  boiler. 

The  diameter  of  the  cylinders  was  25  ins.  and  50  ins.,  and  length  of  stroke,  36  ins. 

Her  dimensions  were  as  follows  : — Length,  235'55  ft. ;  breadth,  31o  ft. ;  and  depth  of  hold 
from  tonnage  deck  to  ceiling  amidships,  17"  1  ft.  Her  gross  tonnage  was  117891  tons,  and 
her  registered  tonnage  71236  tons.  She  had  tliree  watertight  bulkheads.  Tliere  were  four 
water  ballast  tanks,  the  two  main  tanks  holdmg  234  tons  of  water,  the  fore  peak  tank,  about 
28  tons,  and  the  after  peak  tank  about  30. 

Her  bunkers  held  about  242  tons,  and  she  was  classed  at  Lloyd's  Al.  She  was  fitted  with 
three  boats,  and  was  fully  equipped  with  life-saving  appliances  in  accordance  with  the  Act  of 
Parliament. 

She  had  three  compasses — a  pole,  a  standard,  and  one  aft — which  the  master  stated  were 
all  in  splendid  condition. 

Evidence  was  not  given  as  to  when  they  were  last  adjusted,  but  the  deviation  cards  showed, 
the  masteir  stated,  two  or  three  degrees  only  of  deviation.  The  vessel  was  supplied  with 
Admiralty  charts  and  directions. 

She  was  fitted  only  with  hand-steering  gear. 

At  the  time  of  her  loss  she  was  the  property  of  the  General  Steam  Navigation  Company, 
of  London,  Mr.  Charles  Henry  Glyn,  of  55,  Great  Tower  Street,  City  of  London,  being  desig- 
nated the  person  to  whom  the  management  of  the  vessel  was  entrusted  by  and  on  behalf  of 
the  owners,  advice  received  13th  December,  1899,  at  which  time  they  had  just  purchased 
her  for  £9,000  from  her  former  owners — the  Ardanbhan  Steamship  Company. 

Tlie  vessel  left  Gravesend  on  the  5th  February  last  imder  the  command  of  Mr.  W'illiam 
Thornton,  who  holds  a  certificate  as  master,  with  a  crew  of  17  hands  all  told,  there  being  one 
deck-hand  short,  whom  the  master  failed  to  obtain,  though,  he  stated,  he  waited  twenty -two 
hours  at  Gravesend  for  the  purpose. 

Her  draught  of  water  was  11  ft.  4  ins.  aft,  and  8  ft.  6  ms.  forward. 

On  leaving  Gravesend  the  two  main  ballast  tanks  were  filled,  but  not  her  fore  or  after  peak 
tanks,  on  account  of  the  pipe  to  the  after  peak  tanlv  l^eing  broken. 

This  pipe  was  used  for  filling  the  tank  from  the  deck,  and  led  down  into  the  tank  through 
the  cabin  ;  and  it  was  stated  that  if  an  attempt  had  been  made  to  fill  the  tank  while  the  pipe 
remained  broken,  the  cabin  would  probably  have  been  flooded,  and  that  therefore  the  tank 
could  not  be  used  on  this  occasion. 

Evidently,  the  same  condition  of  things  had  existed  for  a  considerable  time,  as  the  master 
informed  the  Court  that  the  former  master  had  mentioned  the  defect  to  him. 

The  chief  engineer  also  admitted  that  he  was  aware  of  the  broken  pipe,  though  only  just 
tefore  starting  from  Gravesend,  and  stated  that  he  had  made  no  report  of  it  as  the  vessel 
was  to  be  overhauled  at  Deptford  on  her  return  from  the  present  voyage,  when  the  defect 
would  be  included  in  his  list  of  repairs. 

Had  this  tanlc  been  filled  the  propeller  would  have  been  considerably  less  out  of  the  water 
than  it  was,  though  the  superintending  engineer  of  the  Company  stated  that  it  would  have 
been  immersed  only  4  ins.  more.  Considering  that  this  tank  was  right  aft  hi  the  end  of  the 
vessel,  and  would  contain  about  30  tons  of  water,  the  Court  is  of  opinion  that  the  immersion 
would  have  beefn  greater. 

All  appears  to  have  gone  well  until  the  vessel  arrived  off  Flamborough  Head,  which  was 
abeam  about  3  miles  off  at  about  12.30  p.m.  of  the  6th  February.  There  was  then  a  strong 
and  increasing  N.E.  wind  and  a  rough  sea  with  snow  and  hail  storms. 

About  5  p.m.  on  the  6th,  Whitby  light  was  aljeam.  A  four-point  bearing  was  taken,  and 
the  distance  from  the  light  was  4  miles. 

The  vessel  was  now  steering  very  badly.  About  8  p.m.  WTiitby  light  bore  S.S.W.  about 
11  miles  off,  and  the  course  was  then  set  N.N.W.  The  coiu-se  was  altered  to  N.W.  by  N. 
about  12  o'clock,  and  again  altered  to  N.N.W.  at  1  a.m.  of  the  7tli. 

At  1  a.m.  the  lead  was  cast,  showing  45  fathoms,  and  at  2  a.m.  it  was  again  cast,  showii  g 
42  fathoms.  These  two  casts  were  taken  by  the  chief  officer,  but  the  master  was  on  deck, 
and  the  Soundings  were  reported  to  him. 

At  3  a.m.  the  third  and  last  cast  was  taken,  this  being  by  the  master  himself,  and  30  fathoms 
were  obtained. 

It  was  stated  that  on  each  occasion  the  vessel  was  stopped  to  take  the  soundings  ;  and 
several  witnesses  snoke  as  to  their  havinc  lieen  taken  ;  but  some  grave  error  must  have  Vprn 
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made,  as  no  such  depths  of  water  could  have  been  obtained  on  the  coiu'se  the  vessel  actually 
made. 

After  leaving  WTiitby  nothing  was  seen  with  the  exception  of  vessels'  lights  ;  the  carpenter, 
however,  stated  that  while  on  the  look-out  he  had  seen  Hartlepool  lights  ;  but  as  he  did  not 
report  them,  and  the  second  officer  as  well  as  the  master  denied  that  they  were  visible,  the 
Oourt  is  of  opinion  that  he  was  probobly  mistaken. 

About  4  a.m.  of  the  7th  the  master's  attention  was  called  by  the  mate  to  a  light  which 
-was  at  once  recognised  as  the  Souter  hght,  and  estimated  by  the  master  to  be  at  a  distance 
-of  8  or  9  miles. 

At  this  time  it  was  blowing  a  strong  gale,  and  there  was  a  heavy  sea  from  the  N.E.,  accom- 
panied by  hail  and  snow  squalls.  The  weather  had  been  much  the  same  during  all  the  night ; 
and  the  vessel  being  so  light  in  the  water  had  become  almost  mimanageable. 

As  soon  as  Souter  Light  was  seen,  orders  were  given  for  another  cast  of  the  lead  to  be  taken, 
but  tefore  the  order  was  carried  out,  rocks  were  seen  close  to  the  vessel.  Tlie  helm  was 
■.ordered  hard-a-port,  but  almost  immediately  tlie  "  Ardanbhaii  "  went  ashore  on  the  rocks 
about  half  a  mile  south  of  Souter  point,  and  became  a  total  \\Teck. 

When  Souter  Light  was  first  seen,  the  vessel,  instead  of  being  7  or  8  miles  off,  as  the  master 
and  mate  estimated,  must  have  been  close  to  the  rocks  which  she  struck,  so  that  it  is  evident 
the  vessel  had  made  a  considerable  drift  to  leeward  of  her  intended  course. 

Soon  after  the  vessel  struck  signals  of  distress  were  sent  up  and  the  boats  were  put  out. 
Eventually  all  the  crew  were  safely  landed,  three  of  the  men  going  in  the  lifeboat,  the  mate 
swimming  ashore,  and  th»  remainder  being  rescued  by  the  rocket  apparatus. 

In  his  evidence  the  master  admitted  that  had  there  been  more  weight  in  the  vessel,  and 
'the  screw  lower  in  the  water,  the  vessel  would  have  stea'ed  better. 

Considering  all  the  circiunstances  of  the  case,  and  taking  into  consideration  the  master's 
-excellent  testimonials,  the  Court,  though  it  finds  the  master  in  default,  does  not  feel  justified 
^in  dealing  with  his  certificate. 

These  were  the  facts  of  the  case,  and,  on  conclusion  of  the  evidence,  Dr.  Stubbs,  on  behalf 
of  the  Board  of  Trade,  put  to  the  Court  the  following  questions  : — 

1.  What  niimber  of  compasses  had  the  vessel,  were  they  in  good  order  and  siifficient  for 
the  safe  navigation  of  the  vessel  ? 

2.  Did  the  master  ascertain  the  deviation  of  his  compasses  by  observation  from  time  to 
time,  were  the  errors  correctly  ascertained,  and  the  proper  corrections  to  the  coiu^es  applied  ? 

3.  Had  the  vessel  her  usual  complement  of  crew  on  leaving  Gravesend  on  the  5th  February 
last,  and  was  she  at  that  time  properly  and  sufficiently  ballasted  and  in  good  seaworthy 
trim  for  the  voyage  ? 

4.  Whether  safe  and  proper  courses  were  steered  after  passmg  the  Shipwash  Light  Vessel 
■at  5.35  p.m.  of  the  5th  February,  and  was  due  and  proper  allowance  made  for  tide  and  current  ? 

5.  Were  proper  measures  taken  to  ascertain  and  verify  the  position  of  the  vessel  from  time 
to  time  after  5.35  p.m.  of  the  5th  February? 

6.  Was  difficulty  experienced  in  steering  the  vessel  during  the  6th  and  7th  February,  and 
if  so  what  was  the  cause  of  it? 

7.  Was  the  watch  on  deck  after  midnight  of  the  6th-7th  February  sufficient  for  the  safe 
navigation  of  the  vessel  ? 

8.  Was  the  lead  used  with  sufficient  frequency,  and  were  proper  measures  taken  to  obtain 
accurate  soundings  ? 

9.  Were  proper  measures  taken  for  the  safety  of  the  ship  after  sighting  Souter  Light  at 
«r  about  3.55  am.  of  the  7th  Febioiary  ? 

10.  Was  a  good  and  proper  look-out  kept  ? 

11    Where  did  the  vessel  strand,  and  what  was  the  cause  of  the  casualty  ? 

12.  Was  the  vessel  navigated  with  proper  and  seaman -like  care  ? 

13.  Was  the  loss  of  the  s.s.  "  Ardanbhan  "  caused  by  the  wTongful  act  or  default  of  the 
master,  chief  and  second  officers,  or  of  any  of  them  ? 

Dr.  Stubbs  and  Mr.  Nelson  having  addressed  the  Court,  judgment  was  given  as  follows  :— 

1.  The  vessel  had  tluee  compasses,  and  they  were  in  good  order  and  sufficient  for  the  safft 
.  navigation  of  the  vessel. 

2.  Tlie  master  had  no  opportimity  of  obtaining  the  deviation  of  his  compasses  by  observa- 
tion, but  he  stated  that  the  courses  steered  agreed  with  the  deviation  card. 

3.  The  vessel  had  not  her  usual  complement  of  crew  on  leaving  Gravesend  on  the  5th 
February  last,  being  one  deck-hand  short. 

She  was  not  at  that  time  properly  and  sufficiently  ballasted  and  in  good  seawortli.v  trim 
.  for  the  voyage. 
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4.  Safe  and  proper  courses  were  steered  after  jiassing  the  Shipwash  Light  Vessel  at  or- 
about  u.lJo  p.m.  of  the  5th  February,  up  to  alxjut  8  p.m.  of  the  6th  Februarj-. 

Due  and  proper  allowance  was  made  for  tide  up  to  that  time  ;  after  which  due  and  proper 
allowance  was  not  made  for  tide  and  heavy  beam  sea. 

5.  Proper  measures  were  taken  to  ascei-tain  and  verify  the  position  of  the  vessel  from 
time  to  time  after  5.35  p.m.  of  the  5th  February,  up  to  about  8  p.m.  of  the  6th  February. 

6.  Difficulty  was  experienced  in  steering  the  vessel  during  the  6th  and  7th  February,  in 
consequence  of  her  being  light,  with  a  heavy  sea  and  wind  on  the  starboard  side  setting  her 
bodily  to  leeward. 

7.  The  watch  on  deck  after  midnight  of  the  6th-7th  February  was  sufficient  for  the  safe' 
navigation  of  the  vessel  ;  but  it  would  have  been  a  great  advantage  to  have  had  one  hand 
more  as  a  substitute  for  the  sailor  who  had  failed  to  join  in  London. 

8.  Up  to  3  o'clock  of  the  7th  February,  the  lead  was  used  with  sufficient  frequency,  but 
proper  measures  could  not  have  been  taken  to  obtain  accurate  soimdings. 

9.  No  measiu-es  were  taken  for  the  safety  of  the  ship  on  sighting  Souter  Light  at  or  about 
3.55  a.m.  of  the  7th  February,  the  master  estimating  the  light  to  be  about  8  miles  distant  ; 
but  on  seeing  rocks  at  4.10  the  hehn  was  put  hard-a-port,  and  at  that  time  preparations  for 
taking  a  cast  of  the  lead  were  being  made. 

10.  A  good  and  proper  look-out  seems  to  have  been  kept. 

11.  The  vessel  stranded  about  half  a  mile  south  of  Souter  Light,  and  the  cause  of  the- 
oasualty  was  that  the  master  WTongly  estimated  his  distance  from  the  Souter  Light  on  seeing 
it  at  3,55  a.m.  of  the  7th  February,  and  had  taken  no  steps  to  vwify  his  position  after  3  a.m. 
of  the  same  day,  no  shore  lights  having  been  seen  since  passing  Whitby  at  8  pjn.  of  the  6th 
February. 

12.  The  vessel  was  navigated  with  proper  and  seaman-like  care,  with  the  exception  that 
soimdings  were  not  sufficiently  and  accxirately  taken. 

13.  The  loss  of  the  s.s.  "  Ardanljhan  "  was  caused  by  the  default  of  the  master,  but  the-- 
Coiu-t  does  not  deal  with  his  certificate. 

Neither  the  chief  officer  nor  the  second  officer  is  in  default. 

Gilbert  G.  Kexnedy,  Judge. 

We  approve, 

a.    ronaldson,         ) 
George  Richardson,  *'^^^^^^"- 

(Issued  in  London  by  the  Board  of  Trade  on  the  23rd  day  of  March,  1900. 


(No.  6015.) 
"  TALUS." 

The  Merchant  Sluppmg  Act,  1894 

In  the  matter  of  a  formal  investigation  held  at  Greenock  Sheriff  Coiu-t  House,  on  the  14th, 
15th,  and  16th  days  of  March,  1900,  before  J.  Henderson  Begg,  Sheriff -Sutetitute- 
of  Renfrew  and  Bute,  at  Greenock,  assisted  by  Captains  Wm.  Erskine  and  T.  ToLSON 
Edwards,  into  the  circumstances  attending  the  abandonment  of  the  British  sailing  ship- 
"  Talus,"  some  miles  north-east  of  the  Tyne,  on  17th  February,  1900,  and  subsequent 
strandmg  of  the  vessel  near  Dunbar. 

Report  of  Court. 

The  Court  having  carefully  inquired  into  the  circiunstances  attending  the  above-mentioned ' 
shipping  casualty,  finds  for  the  reasons  stated  in  the  Annex  hereto,  that  the  cause  of  the- 
casualty  was    tiiat   the  vessel  was   suddenly  struck   by  an   exceptionally    violent  squall, 
which  caused  a  portion  of  the  pig-iron  ballast  to  shift,  thereby  causing  the  vessel  to  go  over  - 
ultimately  on  her  beam  ends. 

Dated  this  16th  day  of  March,  1900. 

J.  Henderson  Bkgg,  Judge. 


We  concur  in  the  above  Report, 


William  Erskink,  )  Assessoi-a 
T.  T.  Edwards,      J 
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Annex  to  the  Eeport. 

This  inquiry  was  held  at  the  Sheriif  Court  House,  on  the  above-mentioned  dates,  when  Mr. 
W.  Auld  represented  the  Board  of  Trade,  Mr.  E.  Orkney  appeared  for  the  owners,  and  Mr.  T. 
Letham  for  the  master. 

The  "  Talus  "  was  a  British  sailing  ship,  built  of  steel  at  WTiiteinch,  Glasgow,  in  the  year 
1891,  by  Messrs.  Barclay,  Curie  and  Company,  Limited,  Wliiteinch ;  and  she  was  of  the 
following  dimensions  : — Length,  2746  ft.  ;  breadth,  41'35  ft.  ;  depth,  240  ft.,  and  her  nett 
registered  tonnage  was  1,953.55  tons.  She  was  registered  at  the  Port  of  Greenock,  her 
-  official  mmiber  being  98,303.  She  was  owned  by  Mr.  Thomas  Carmichael  and  others  ;  Mr. 
Thomas  Carmichael,  of  Post  Office  Buildings,  Greenock,  being  designated  managing  owner, 
per  advice,  under  his  hand,  received  28th  March,  1891. 

The  "  Talus  "  had  fom-  boats,  two  of  which  were  lifeboats.     The  lifeboats  were  carried  on 
skids  and  chocks,  and  under  davits  in  front  of  the  poop  and  abaft  the  mainmast,  the  gig  and 
pinnace  on  chocks  on  top  of  the  house  fon\ard,  abaft  the  foremast.    Otherwise  she  had  all  the 
Jife-saving  appliances  according  to  statute. 

The  "  Talus  "  had  just  undergone  her  number  two  special  svirvey  for  Lloyds'  Classification, 
and  was  well  supplied  with  ropes  and  sails  of  the  best  quality.  She  was  in  good  order  and 
■condition,  and  was  fully  equipped  for  her  intended  voyage  to  Frederickstadt,  thence  to 
Melbourne  with  lumljer.  Four  himdred  tons  of  sand  ballast  were  put  on  board  down  the 
main  hatch,  which  was  well  secured  from  shifting  by  using  the  'tween  deck  hatches,  which 
were  16  ft.  in  length  by  2f  inches  thick  and  3  ft.  wide,  600  tons  of  pig-iron  were  also  taken 
-on  board  as  stiffening  for  the  lumber  cargo,  and  were  stowed  at  the  fore  and  after  ends  of  the 
ballast,  and  distributed  in  the  vessel  in  the  following  proportions  : — 340  tons  aft,  and  260 
tons  fon^'ard.  It  was  stowed  chequered  fashion  from  the  sister  keelson  in  towards  the 
keelson,  which  was  18  ins.  high,  and  was  stowed  fore  and  aft  in  the  bilges  outside  the  sister 
keelson.  Tlie  height  of  the  pig-iron  when  stowed  was  about  3  ft.  With  this  ballast  of  1,000 
tons  the  vessel's  draught  of  water  was  12  ft.  5  ins.  forward,  and  12  ft.  10  ins.  aft.  James 
Kirkley,  stevedore  of  South  Shields,  deposed  that  the  pig-ii-on  could  have  shifted  only  imder 
great  stress  of  weather,  and  that  he  had  been  in  the  habit  of  stowing  pig-iron  in  the  same 
way  for  20  years. 

On  February  15th,  1900,  the  "  Talus  "  left  the  Tyne  about  10  a.m.  in  tow,  imder  the  com- 
mand of  Mr.  James  Stenhouse,  with  a  crew  of  30  hands,  all  told,  and  a  North  Sea  pilot,  also 
the  master's  wife  and  two  children  as  passengers.  The  vessel  was  bound  to  Frederickstadt 
in  Norway.  On  leaving,  the  wind  was  about  south  (mag.)  and  increasing  with  sleet.  The 
three  lower  topsails  were  set,  and  three  lower  staysails.  When  about  tliree  miles  out  to  sea, 
the  tug  cast  off,  and  a  course  was  set  east  (mag.).  The  wind  increasing,  the  staysails  were 
hauled  down. 

About  3  p.m.  the  master  thought  he  heard  a  slight  noise  in  the  hold,  and  he  went  into  the 
hold  with  the  officers,  and  foimd  a  few  bars  of  pig-iron  shifted  on  the  top  tier  in  the  forehold. 
He  did  not  think  it  of  much  consequence,  but  intended  sending  the  hands  do^vn  after  they 
liad  had  dinner  to  make  everything  seciire.  About  3.30  p.m.  the  gale  had  increased,  and  a 
tremendous  squall  suddenly  came  down  upon  the  ship  causing  her  to  heel  over  with  a  lurch 
to  the  extent  of  40°  or  45°.  The  three  lower  topsails  were  blown  clean  out  of  the  bolt  ropes. 
The  vessel  now  had  no  sail  set,  and  she  never  recovered  the  heavy  list  she  had  taken,  but 
gradually  became  worse,  until  about  10  p.m.  she  had  a  list  of  85°,  the  lee  bulwarks  were 
\mder  water,  and  the  water  within  2  or  3  ft.  of  the  main  hatch  combings.  About  5  jD.m. 
or  dusk,  nearly  all  hands  were  sent  below  to  try  and  bring  the  ship  upright  by  trimmmg  the 
pig-iron  to  windward,  but  all  efforts  were  futile,  and  it  was  dangerous  to  be  below  any  longer, 
the  hands  having  Ijeen  at  work  below  for  about  an  hour  and  a  half,  and  it  was  noticed  then 
that  the  stanchions  in  the  lower  hold  in  the  way  of  the  ballast  had  been  carried  away,  and 
that  the  sand  ballast  had  also  shifted  a  little.  After  the  topsail  had  teen  blo^^•n  away,  an 
attempt  was  made  to  wear  the  ship  romid  on  to  the  port  tack  ;  but  the  jib  blew  away,  and  it 
was  impossible  to  set  more  sail,  as  it  was  blowing  so  hard,  and  the  rudder  had  (in  consequence 
of  the  list)  scarcely  any  efi'ect  m  helping  to  pay  the  vessel's  head  off.  At  10  p.m.  the  steering 
gear  carried  away,  and  the  rudder  knocked  about  in  such  a  way  that  tackles  would  not  hold 
it ;  the  rudder  was  left,  and  the  vessel  was  lying  in  the  trough  of  the  sea. 

Signals  for  assistance  were  made,  but  none  came  until  noon  of  the  16th,  when  the  "  Friedens- 
burg  "  came  close  to,  but  it  was  still  blowing  hard,  and  there  was  too  much  sea  to  make  it 
possible  to  render  assistance.  At  2  p.m.  the  "  Friedensburg  "  put  her  boat  out  but  was 
unable  to  get  alongside  the  "  Talus  "  on  account  of  the  heavy  sea  then  nmning.  It  may  be 
here  stated  that  the  master,  dm-ing  the  afternoon  of  the  15th,  severely  injured  h's  knee 
cap,  and  was  imable  to  get  about  to  do  anything. 

Both  boats  on  the  port  or  leeside  of  the  ship  were  damaged  and  rendered  useless  after  the 
vessel  went  over  to  her  beam  ends.  After  the  failm-e  of  the  "  Friedensburg's  "  boat  to  get 
alongside,  an  attempt  was  made  to  get  the  starboard  lifeboat  of  the  "  Talus  "  out,  but  in 
doing  so,  she  got  smashed  up,  thus  leaving  only  one  small  boat  on  board.  The  "  Friedens- 
burg "  continued  to  stand  by  the  "  Talus,"  and  on  the  morning  of  the  17th,  at  9.30  a.m., 
the  weather  having  moderated,  the  "  Friedens])urg's  "  lifeboat  came  alongside  the  "  Talus  " 
.  ^.nd  took  away  the  master's  wife  and  children  and  the  apprentices,  and  in  tliree  trips  all  hands 
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except  the  mate,  were  transferred  to  the  "  Friedensluii-tf,"  the  master  being  tlie  last  to  leave 
Pi-ior  to  abandoning  the  "  Talus,"  the  steamer  "  Fenara,"  of  I>eith,  had  come  upon  the  scene- 
and  offered  to  try  and  tow  the  "  Talus,"  but  on  going  round  the  stem,  the  master  of  that 
steamer  saw  the  condition  of  the  rudder,  and  said  it  was  impossible  to  do  so.  While  the 
"  Ferrara's  "  boat  was  alongside  the  "  Talus,"  the  chief  mate,  Mr.  Barlow,  without  intimating 
to  his  master  his  intention  went  on  Iward  the  "  Ferrara's  "  boat  and  was  conveyed  by  the 
"  Fen-ara  "  to  Leith  He  did  so,  knowing  that  the  master  was  disabled  and  left  liehind  on- 
tlie  "  Talus." 

The  "  Friedensburg  "  steamed  away  to  Copenhagen,  and  arrived  there  on  the  22nd  of 
February.  All  the  rescued  persons  were  suteequently  sent  home  by  the  British  Consul.  All 
hands  lost  their  effects. 

From  evidence  of  Mi-.  K..  T.  Barlow,  chief  mate,  who  was  on  board  the  "  Ferrara,"  the  • 
"  Talus  "  was,  on  Sunday,  the  18th,  taken  in  tow  by  the  "  Ferrara  "  and  a  steam  trawler,  thfr 
latter  staying  by  all  the  previous  night.  Tlie  chief  mate  stated  that  on  Sunday  at  noon  he 
took  a  boat  and  four  men  to  the  "  Talus,"  unshackled  the  starboard  cable  chain  from  the 
anchor  and  shackled  on  the  "  Talus's  "  steel  wire  hawser  and  ran  it  to  the  "  Ferrara,"  and, 
payed  out  about  30  fathoms  of  chain  cable,  after  which  the  steam  trawler  was  attached  to  the 
stem  to  steer  the  "  Talus."  Tlie  chief  mate  and  men  then  went  on  board  the  "  Ferrara," 
and  towing  was  commenced,  steering  a  course  for  Leith.  On  Monday,  the  19th,  at  5  p.m., 
the  "  Ferrara  "  and  her  tow  were  about  four  miles  from  the  shore,  in  the  vicinity  of  Dunbar, 
when,  through  a  N.E.  gale  coming  on,  the  "  Talus  "  had  to  be  abandoned,  after  having  Ijeea 
towed  75  to  80  miles,  according  to  the  mate,  Mr.  Barlow's,  statement.  Tlie  "  Talus  "  ulti- 
mately stranded  near  Dunbar,  where  she  now  lies  a  wreck.    No  lives  were  lost. 

At  tlie  conclusion  of  the  evidence,  Mr.  Auld,  for  the  Board  of  Trade,  submitted  the  following, 
questions  for  the  opinion  of  the  Court : — 

1.  Was  the  vessel  supplied  with  the  boats  and  life-saving  appliances  required  by  the- 
statute? 

2.  Were  her  sails  and  rigging  in  good  condition  ? 

3.  Was  the  vessel  sufficiently  ballasted  for  the  voyage  from  the  Tyne  to  Frederickstadt?" 
Was  the  sand  ballast  properly  stowed  and  secured  from  shifting? 

4.  Was  tlie  pig-iron  properly  stowed  and  secured  from  shifting? 

5.  Was  the  sand  and  pig-iron  so  stowed  as  to  make  the  vessel  easy  in  a  sea-way? 

6.  Was  the  vessel  in  good  and  seaworthy  condition  when  she  left  the  TjTie  on  the  15tb 
February  last? 

7.  What  was  the  cause  of  the  vessel  going  over  on  her  beam  ends  on  the  afternoon  of  the  • 
15th  February,  and  was  every  possible  effort  made  to  get  her  upright? 

8.  Was  the  vessel  navigated  with  proper  and  seamanlike  care  ? 

i    Was  she  prematurely  abandoned? 

10.  Was  the  abandonment  of  the  vessel  caused  by  the  wTongful  act  or  default  of  the  master  - 
and  officei-s,  or  any  of  them? 

il.  Wliether  blame  attaches  to  the  managing  owner  and  to  Mr.  Andrew  CarmichaeL? 

Mr.  Letham  having  addressed  the  Coiu-t  on  behalf  of  the  master,  Mi-.  Orkney  on  behalf  of 
the  owners,  and  Mr.  Auld  having  replied  for  the  Board  of  Ti-ade,  the  Court  replied  to  the 
questions  as  follows  : — 

1.  The  vessel  was  supplied  with  the  boats  and  hfe-saving  appliances  required  liy  the 
statute. 

2.  The  sails  and  rigging  were  in  good  condition. 

3.  The  vessel  was  sufficiently  ballasted  for  the  voyage  from  the  Tyne  to  Frederickstadt. . 
Tlie  sand  ballast  was  properly  stowed  and  secured  from  shifting. 

4.  Tlie  pig-ii-on  was  properly  stowed  in  the  customary  mamier,  but  no  extra  precautio» 
was  taken  to  secure  it  from  shifting. 

5.  Tlie  sand  and  pig-iron  were  st^owed  as  stated  in  answers  3  and  4  ;  but  tlie  Court  are  of 
0])iniou  that  had  a  portion  of  the  pig-iron  been  stowed  in  the  between  decks,  that  would  have- 
made  the  vessel  more  easy  in  a  sea-way. 

G.  Tlie  vessel  was  in  good  and  seaworthy  condition  when  she  left  the  Tyne  on  the  15tb 
of  February  last. 

7.  The  cause  of  the  vessel  going  over  on  her  beam  ends  was  her  being  suddenly  struck  by 
an  exceptionally  violent  squall.  The  lurch  caused  a  portion  of  the  pig-iron  to  shift.  Every 
possible  effort  was  made  to  get  her  upright. 
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8.  The  vessel  was  navigated  with  proper  and  seamanlike  care. 
!).  The  vessel  was  not  prematurely  abandoned. 

10.  The  abandonment  of  vessel  was  not  caused  by  the  wrongful  act  or  default  of  the  master 
or  any  of  the  officers. 

Tlie  Court  cannot  refrain  from  expressing  their  opinion  that  the  conduct  of  the  chief  officer, 
Mr.  Barlow,  in  leaving  the  master  in  the  way  he  did,  was  most  reprehensible. 

11.  No  blame  attaches  to  the  managing  o\vner  or  to  Mr.  Andrew  Carmichael. 

J.  Henderson  Begg,  Judge. 

We  conciu-. 

[  William  Erskine,  |  k^.^^.^^ 
T.  T.  Edwards,    /  Assessors. 

(is>aed  in"  LcHidon  by  the  Board  of  Trade  on  the  12th  day  of  April,  1900.) 


vNo.  Ill 
•  PERSEVERANCE." 

The  Mwchant  Shipping  Act,  1894. 

Having  been  appointed  Inspector  by  the  Board  of  Trade,  to  inquire  into,  and  report  to- 
il lem  upon  the  circumstances  attending  the  assumed  loss  of  the  above-named  ship  which 
ji^ft  Probolingo,  Java,  on  the  20th  of  February  last,  and  was  bound  for  Newcastle,  New  South 
^Vales,  and  has  not  been  heard  of  since. 

Report. 

In  pursuance  of  my  appointment  dated  the  16th  day  of  November,  1900, 1  held  an  investiga- 
tion as  to  the  cause  of  the  supposed  loss  of  the  "  Perseverance  "  at  the  Waterloo  Rooms, 
Waterloo  Street,  Glasgow,  on  the  2.3rd  day  of  November,  1900. 

-Mr.  A.  McGregor  represented  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  Mr.  Fyfe  appeared  for  the  owners. 

The  "  Perseverance,"  official  number  105,980,  was  a  full-rigged  sailing  ship. 

Her  gross  tonnage  was  1900'4.3,  and  her  net  register  tonnage  1766'1.5. 

She  was  built  of  steel  by  A.  McMillan  and  Son,  Limited,  at  Dumbarton,  in  the  year  1896,. 
and  was  registered  at  the  Port  of  Glasgow.  Hw  dimensions  were  : — Length,  2670  ft. ; 
breadth,  40' 1.5  ft.  ;  and  depth,  23-65  ft. 

She  was  the  property  of  Mr.  A.  Weir,  of  102,  Hope  Street,  Glasgow,  and  Mr.  Robert 
McMillan.  The  former  being  designated  managing  owner.  Advice  under  his  hand  received^ 
2Hth  day  of  February,  1896. 

She  had  two  decks,  the  between  were  open,  except  for  a  short  space  at  each  end  where 
tlie  deck  was  laid,  there  was  one  collision  bulkhead  forward. 

She  had  a  fidl  poop  and  an  open  top  gallant  forecastle.  There  were  two  houses  on  the- 
main-deck,  one  for  the  seamen  forward  and  one  for  the  apprentices  aft. 

There  were  three  hatchways  on  the  main -deck,  viz.,  fore,  main,  and  after,  their  dimensions- 
were  :— 8  ft.  by  8  ft.  forward,  16  ft.  by  12  ft.  main,  and  8  ft.  by  8  ft.  after,  the  coammgs 
were  in  height,  2  ft.  2  ins.,  the  fore  and  after  hatches  had  one  fore-and-after,  and  the  main 
hatch  had  three ;  these  hatches  were  all  fitted  with  the  necessary  battens,  cleats,  and  tar- 
puulings.    The  'tween  deck  main  hatch  was  4  ft.  longer  than  the  upper  deck  hatch. 

She  had  six  ventilators  which  were  all  fitted  with  the  coamings,  and  covers  requisite  for 
securing  them  in  bad  weather. 

There  were  two  six-inch  patent  double  action  main  and  bilge  pumps,  with  flywheel  gear 
complete,  by  Mills  of  Greenock.  Lead  tail  pipes,  and  galvanised  iron  roses  to  the  bilge 
pumps.  The  casing  of  the  pump  well  was  feathered  and  grooved,  and  therefore  impervious 
to  sand. 

There  were  two  fresh  water  tanks  placed  abaft  the  mainmast,  constructed  to  carry  .3,000' 
gallons  each ;  the  master  stated  that  he  got  3,000  gallons  of  water  in  Proboliago,  presumably 
to  fill  them  up. 

The  "  Perseverance  "  had  fom-  boats,  two  of  which  were  lifeboats,  they  were  carried  on 
ifkids  aft  and  under  davits  and  tackles,  the  other  two  boats,  a  cutter  and  gig,  were  carried 
forward  on  top  of  the  house,  all  other  life-saving  appliances  were  on  board  according  to  the- 
Act,  and  she  was  stated  to  be  in  good  order  and  condition  in  every  respect. 

The  "  Perseverance's  "  loaded  mark  was  21  ft.  .3  ins.  with  a  dead-weight  of  3,150  tons, 
and  freelward  5  ft.  ]^  ins. 

She  was  inclined  by  the  builders  to  find  her  metacentric  height  without  ballast,  which  wa» 
caloulaf«d  to  be  2  ft.  10  ins.,  with  .300  tons  of  ballast,  3  ft.  Ij  ins.,  and  with  VOO  of  ballast, 

(0  3.)  S.S 
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:2  ft.  11 J  ins.  Mr.  James  Kennedy,  the  l)uildei-s'  chief  di-aiightsinaii,  deposed  that  700  tons 
was  ample  ballast  for  the  ship  as  regards  stability. 

The  "  Perseverance  "  sailed  from  Maryport  on  or  about  the  12th  of  July,  bound  to  Banjoe- 
wangie,  Java,  with  a  cargo  of  rails  weighing  2,749  tons.  She  had  a  crew-  of  28  hands  all  told, 
and  was  under  the  command  of  ilr.  James  Davidson,  whose  certificate  was  numliered  29,2;M  ; 
the  ownier,  Mr.  Weir,  statetl  that  he  was  a  man  of  long  exjierience  as  master,  and  aged  aljout 
-55  years. 

I  here  give  the  list  of  crew  and  rating  as  follows,  when  she  left  Maryport : — 

1.  James  Davidson  -  -  Master.  15.  S.  Davis       -  -  -  A.B. 

2.  J.  McDonald  -  -  2nd  mate.  16.  C.   Ross        -  -  -      „ 

3.  Alexander  Wilkie  -  -  2nd  mate.  17.  F.  Kollreuter  -  -      „ 

4.  P.  F.  Stephens  -  -  3rd  mate.  ]8.  W.  O'Xiel     .  -  -      „ 

5.  F.D.Boyd    -  -  -  Steward.  19.  F.    Bemstem  -  -      „ 

6.  Henry  Tliomson  -  -  Cook  20.  W.  I^nd      -  -  -  O.S. 

7.  W.  Dallas     -  -  -  Carpenter.  21.  A.  Cramer     -  -  -      ,, 

8.  J.  Louis       -  -  -  Sailmaker.  22.  T.  Rogei-s      - 

9.  A.  Toplin     -  -  -  A.B.  23.  D.  Courty     -  -  -      .. 

10.  W.  Francisco  -  -  „  24.  Tliomas  Floody  -  -      ,, 

11.  Albert  Alley  -  -  „  25.  A.  S.  liOgan  -  -    Apprentice 

12.  H.  Carto     '-  -  -  „  26.  C.  Baxter     -  -  - 

13.  F.  Bonds      -  -  -  „  27.  E.  Carson      -  -  - 

14.  W.  Williamson  -  -  „  28.  J.  E.  Adamson 

According  to  the  acting  harbour  master's  declaration  at  Probolingo,  the  "  Perseverance  " 
•only  had  26  hands  all  told  on  .u-riving  there,  if  that  is  coiTect,  two  hands  must  have  deserted 
in  Banjoewangie,  and  it  appears  they  were  not  replaced  by  others,  thus  leaving  a  crew  of 
26  hands  all  told  when  the  "  Perseverance  "  left  Probolingo. 

All  went  well  on  the  voyage,  and  the  "  Pei-severance  "  arrived  safely  at  Banjoewangie  on 
the  18th  of  October,  1899.     1,749  tons  of  rails  were  discharged  there,  the  remaining  1,000  ^ 
tons  were  to  be  taken  on  to  Probolingo,  which  port  she  arrived  at  on  the  27th  November, 
1899,  and  anchored  in  the  roads. 

The  acting  harbour  master  at  Probcjlingo  gave  in  his  declaration  that  the  crew  numbered 
:26,  and  the  vessel's  draught  of  water  was,  foi"ward,  12  ft.  4  his.  ;  aft,  12  ft.  7  ins.  ;  and  was 
•cleared  by  him  on  the  14th  of  February  for  Newcastle  (New  South  Wales). 

L.  M.  Scheffmann,  ship  chandler,  at  Probolhigo,  in  his  declaration,  declares  "  that  lie 
■delivered  to  the  English  sailing  ship  '  Pei-severance  '  1,000  tons  sea  sand  ballast,"  but  his 
receipt  shows  that  he  was  paid  for  only  1X»0  tons,  on  the  10th  of  Januaiy,  1900. 

Tliere  seems  to  be  a  discrepancy  in  the  harboui-  master's  statement  on  the  aixival  of  the 
"  Pel-severance  "  at  Probolingo,  in  regard  to  the  di-aught  of  water  with  1,000  tons  of  rails, 
viz.,  12  ft.  4  ins.  forward,  and  12  ft.  7  ins.  aft,  mean,  12  ft.  5h  uis.^aiid  statement  in  master's 
letter  of  the  14th  January,  1900,  viz.,  that  having  900  tons  of  sea  sand  ballast  on  boai-d,  the 
■draught  on  this  date  ivhen  ready  for  sea  was  11  ft.  4  ins.  aft,  and  11  ft.  forward,  mean,  11  ft. 
'2  ins. ;  according  to  builder's  displacement  scale  this  draft  gives  about  764  tons,  thus  being 
-short  of  900  tons  ballast,  about  136  tons,  or  7  ms.  more  immei-sion.  With  900  tons  of  liallast 
•draught  should  be  about  11  ft.  9  ins.  by  scale. 

It  appe.TTS  that  the  master  fully  realised  the  necessity  of  having  the  ballast  jM"operly  secured 
by  shifting  boards,  of  which  it  is  said  there  was  an  ample  supply  on  board. 

The  master,  J.  Davidson,  wrote  his  o%vners,  Messi-s.  A.  Weir  and  Co.,  the  following  letter, 
•<lated  the  14th  Jiuiuary,  1 900  : — 

"  Ship  '  Perseverance,' 
"  Probolingo, 

"  14th    January,    litOO. 
■"  Gentlemen, 

"  Yesterday  afternoon  I  sent  you  a  cable  concerning  11  of  the  crew,  and  herewith  enclose 
you  a  copy  of  the  same,  and  translation.  Five  of  these  men  shipped  as  A.B.'s,  and  five  as 
•O.S.,  and  the  cook  ;  these  ten  men  refused  duty  on  the  6th  of  December,  when  we  were  so 
anxious  to  get  these  rails  all  discharged,  and  the  cook  smce  the  28th  (the  latter  is  a  bad  fellow); 
I  kept  six  of  thran  out  of  jail  until  the  latter  date,  when  the  cook  joined  them,  or  they  forced 
him  to  jom  them,  and  they  were  then  detei-mined  to  go  to  prison  to  meet  the  other  four. 
These  four  were  considered  at  the  time  to  lie  the  ringleaders,  and  I  called  them  by  themselves, 
and  gave  them  good  and  wholesome  advice,  but  then*  minds  had  been  made  up,  and  they  were 
•determined  to  do  no  more  work  in  the  ship,  and  they  requested  me  to  put  them  in  jail.  Well, 
I  said,  if  you  must  go  to  prison,  you  go  at  your  own  expense,  and  it  will  cost  one  Guilder  a 
•day;  they  decided  to  go,  and  were  lodged  in  jail  on  the  12th  of  December,  and  they  have  l)een 
there  since  ;  prison  here,  in  Java,  is  a  perfect  farce,  I  was  up  there  on  Friday,  and  again  on 
Saturday  just  before  I  cabled  you,  and  they  are  all  detennined  to  do  no  more  work  in  the 
■ship,  and  if  forced  they  say,  some  bandages  will  be  required,  etc.,  no  matter  what  the  consul 
■says.  I  have  had  a  lot  of  coirespondence  with  the  British  Vice-Consul  in  Sourabaya,  and 
I  have  been  up  thei-e  once  on  their  account,  altogether  they  are  a  bad  lot  and  certainly  no 
:gmnen.  the  truth  is,  they  are  afraid  to  go  to  sea  after  their  experience  on  passage  out,  and 
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they  have  Ijeen  told  that  by  continuinfr  together  they  will  eventually  succeed  in  getting  their- 
discharge  and  their  passages  paid  by  the  ship  to  Singajaore,  this  is  their  idea. 

"  Their  only  complaint  is  about  their  food,  and  Mr.  'Warren,  tlie  Vice-Consul,  ordered  a 
survey  of  the  pro^'isions  to  be  held  there,  and  the  sur\ey  has  gone  against  them,  this  alon& 
cost  with  expenses  56  Guildws,  but  they  have  got  in  the  end  to  pay  that,  and  to  forfeit  one 
week's  wages  as  well  ;  but  they  have  little  or  nothing  coming  to  them,  as  they  came  on  board 
with  little  or  no  clothing,  no  oilskins  and  no  sea  boats,  and  three  or  four  of  them  came  on 
board  just  as  they  stood  not  even  a  bed  or  blanket,  or  a  second  shirt,  I  have  never  seen  the- 
like  of  them  in  all  my  time.  I  wanted  to  discharge  them  long  ago  it  others  could  be  had  in 
their  place,  but  the  consul  wTote  saying  there  were  no  men  in  Sourabaya  or  Singapore  for  a 
sailing  ship,  but  any  kind  of  men  would  be  lietter  than  these,  at  least  I  could  not  get  worae 
seamen. 

"  I  have  taken  900  tons  of  Ijailast,  black  sand  taken  from  the  sea,  and  of  coiirse  wet,  I 
made  them  give  100  tons  over  to  make  up  for  water  and  loss  over  side,  etc.,  but  I  have  only^ 
paid  for  900  tons.  I  have  got  good  shifting  boards  up,  and  the  fresh  water  will  be  all  on  board- 
by  to-morrow  afternoon  by  lighter,  and  open  tanks,  3.000  gallons  in  all. 

"  Yours  respectfully, 

"  (Signed)       Jas.   Davidson." 
Written  on  margin  : — 

"  N.B. — ^Draft  of  water  leaving  here  for  Newcastle,  11  ft.  4  ins.  aft  and  It  ft.  forward. 

"  (Litd.)         J.  D." 

The  master  telegraphed  on  the  7th  of  Februaiy  to  Messrs.  A.  Weir  and  Co.,  by  code. 
Tlie  following  (translated) : — 

"  1.  Sixty  pounds  ; 

"  2.  Expect  to  sail  on  the  ; 

"  3.  loth  day  of  February  ; 

'•4.  It  is  settletl  ; 

"  5.  Crew." 

It  is  quite  evident  from  the  master's  letter  that  a  man  her  of  the  crew  were  in  a  state  of 
rank  insubordination,  so  much  so,  that  the  vessel  was  detained  at  anchor  in  the  roads  for 
fuUy  a  month  liefore  they  consented  to  coiiunence  duty,  and  enable  the  ship  to  proceed  on 
her  voyage  to  Newcastle  (N.S.W.). 

The  Board  of  Trade  have  asked  my  ojiinion  on  the  questions  set  forth  below,  I  have  after 
careful  consideration  come  to  the  following  conclusions  : — 

1.  Was  the  "  Perseverance  "  in  good  and  seaworthy  condition  when  she  left  Probolingo- 
on  the  20th  of  February  last  for  Newcastle,  New  South  Wales  ? — I  am  not  prepared  to  say 
that  the  "  Perseverance  "  was  in  good  and  seaworthy  condition  when  she  left  Probolingo- 
on  the  20th  of  February  last,  1)ound  for  Newcastle,  New  South  Wales. 

2.  Was  the  ballast  sufficient  in  quantity,  was  it  properly  stowed,  was  it  seciu'ed  from 
shifting,  and  were  the  pumps  properly  protected  ? — The  ballast  was  not  sufficient  in  quantity 
to  immerse  the  vessel  so  as  to  ensure  her  safe  handling  in  a  seaway,  or  in  violent  squalls 
and  heavy  weather.  There  is  no  evidence  to  prove  how  the  ballast  was  stowed,  but  the 
vessel  was  in  good  trim,  as  she  was  only  4  ins.  by  the  stem.  The  pumps  were  properly  pro- 
tected. 

3.  Was  the  vessel  properly  and  sufficiently  manned  ? — The  vessel  was  not  properly  and 
sufficiently  manned. 

4.  TVTiat  is  the  cause  of  the  vessel  not  having  been  heard  of  since  she  left  Probolingo  on 
the  20th  of  Februaiy  last  ? — ^\^arious  contingences  may  have  arisen,  such  as  the  saturated 
ballast  going  down  on  the  comparatively  new  soft  wood  ceiling  causing  it  to  swell  and  become 
water-tight,  thus  preventing  the  drainage  water  from  the  ballast  gettmg  into  the  lunbers 
and  to  the  pumps,  thereby  making  the  ballast  more  liable  to  shift  in  squally,  or  stormy 
weather.  During  the  month  of  February,  m  the  Java  sea,  viole^nt  squalls  are  frequently 
experiMiced  rendering  the  utmost  caution  necessary.  In  any  eniergency  was  it  likely  that 
a  crew  bearing  a  character  such  as  has  Ijeen  given  them  by  the  master  could  be  relied 
upon  ?  However,  the  actual  cause  of  the  supposed  loss  must  imfortimately  remain  con- 
jectiirt. 

5.  Wliat  Avas  the  value  of  the  vessel,  and  for  what  was  she  insured  ? — Tlie  managing: 
owner,  Mr.  A.  Weir,  stated  that  he  refused  £20,000  for  her,  and  she  was  insured  for  £13,000. 

William  Ekskine, 

Inspector. 
The  Assistant  Secretary, 
Marine  Department, 

Board  of  Trade. 
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(No.  G126.) 

"  NOXrAR>:iL." 

Tlie  Merchant  Shipping  Act,  1894 

In  the  matter  of  a  formal  investigation  held  at  the  Town  Hall,  Westminster,  on  the  18th,  19th, 
and  20th  days  of  Decemljer,  1900.  Ijefore  G.  G.  Kennedy,  Esq.,  assisted  hy  Captains 
RoNAiJiSOX  and  Hore,  and  Rear-Adiuiial  Hoyes,  into  the  circumstances  attending  the 
abandoiunent  of  the  British  sailiji^  shij)  ''  Nonpareil,"  of  London,  in  or  near  Lat. 
39°  50  N.,  Ix)ng.  42°  W.,  on  a  voyage  from  New  York  to  Java. 

Rei'ort  of  Court. 

Tlie  Court  fiavmg  carefully  inquired  into  the  cii-cumstances  attending  the  above-mentioned 
shipping  casualty,  finds,  for  the  reasons  stated  in  the  Annex  hereto,  that  the  said  ship  was 
not  prematurely  abandoned,  and  that  the  cause  of  her  loss  was  that  she  was  insufficiently 
ballasted  to  withstand  the  weather  she  encoiuitered. 


Dated  this  21st  day  of  Decemter,  1900. 
We  concur  in  the  above  Report. 


Gilbert  G.   Kennedy.   Judge. 

A.  Ronaldson,   1 
Kennett   Hore,  [Assessors 
G.  T.  H.  BoYES.j 


Annex  to  the  Report. 

This  mquiry  was  held  at  the  Town  Hall,  Westminster,  on  the  18th,  19th,  and  20tli  days  of 
December,  1900,  when  Mr.  Bateson  appeared  for  the  Board  of  Trade,  Mi*.  Pickford,  Q.C.,  for 
the  owners  of  the  "  Nonpareil,"  and  Mr.  Leek  for  the  buildei-s  ot  the  vessel. 

The  "  Nonpareil,"  ofl&cial  nmnber  112,725,  was  a  British  sailing  ship,  built  of  steel,  at  Poi't 
•Glasgow,  by  Messrs.  William  Hamilton  smd  Co.,  in  1900,  and  was  registered  at  the  Port  of 
London. 

Her  dimensions  were  :  Length,  267'9  ;  Isreadth,  40  ft.  ;  depth  of  hold,  2o'95  ft. ;  her  regis- 
tered tonnage  was  1870'55  tons  ;  gross  tonnage,  198220  tons,  and  she  was  classed  at  Lloyd's 
100  Al,  special  sxirvey. 

She  had  three  masts,  was  rigged  as  a  ship,  and  was  fitted  with  two  decks. 

She  was  owned  by  the  Anglo -American  Oil  Company,  Limited,  of  22,  Billiter  Street, 
London,  Mr.  James  McDonald,  of  the  same  addi-ess,  being  the  person  to  whom  the  manage- 
ment of  the  vessel  was  entrusted  by  and  on  behalf  of  the  owners.  (Advice  received  on  the 
'30th  Jime,  19(X),  under  the  hand  of  Archibald  Maclean,  a  public  officer  of  the  Anglo-American 
Oil  Company,  Limited.) 

The  Anglo-American  Oil  Company  bought  the  vessel  whilst  she  was  being  built  for  another 
firm,  and  the  price  of  shipping  having  gone  up  since  the  contract  was  entered  into,  they  had 
•to  pay  between  £23,000  and  £24,000. 

Before  she  was  launched  in  June,  some  con'espondence  passed  between  the  Oil  Company 
■and  Messrs.  William  Hamilton  and  Co.  with  regard  to  the  amomit  of  ballast  she  would  require 
after  fitting  out.  Hearing  she  was  going  to  New  York  to  load  case  oil  for  the  East,  they 
replied  about  100  tons  of  stone  ballast,  and  suggested  that  it  should  Ije  placed  under  the 
limbers  at  Port  Glasgow,  and  save  the  buying  of  ballast  in  New  York  for  trimming  tlie  vessel. 

The  Oil  Company  wTOte  back  requesting  Messrs.  Hamilton  to  an-ange  for  the  stone  ballast 
in  accordance  with  their  suggestions,  and  accordingly  Messrs.  Hamilton  wTote  to  Messi-s.  Ross 
And  Marshall  requesting  a  supply  of  about  100  tons  of  good  stone  ballast  suitable  for  going 
into  the  limbers  of  the  "  Nonpareil."  They  asked  that  it  might  be  carefully  weighed  liefore 
it  went  on  board,  as  they  wished  to  incline  the  vessel  with  the  stone  ballast  only  on  board, 
to  ascertain  her  stability  with  it.  119  tons  lf)J  cwt.  of  ballast  was  supplied,  and  the  vessel 
was  inclined  with  that  quantity  on  board. 

The  vessel  left  Greenock  on  the  7th  July.  1900.  Before  leaving  an  additional  1,000  tons 
of  rubbish  was  put  on  board  to  ballast  her  for  the  voyage  to  New  York,  where  she  was  to  take 
in  her  cargo. 

She  was  under  the  command  of  Mr.  Hatfield,  who  was  appointed  master  on  the  2nd  July, 
and  the  crew  numbered  29  all  told 

She  had  two  lifeboats  and  two  other  boats,  45  lifebelts,  and  six  lifebuoys,  and  was  fitted 
Tvith  fly-wheel  pumps. 

All  went  well  on  her  outward  \oyage,  and  she  arrived  at  New  York  on  the  13th  August. 

After  discharging  the  rubbish  ballast  of  1,000  tons,  most  of  the  stone  ballast  was  placed 
in  he  limbers. 

On  her  arrival.  Captain  Hatfield  stated  to  Mi-.  Philip  Ruprecht,  agent  to  the  Standai-d  Oil 
<3ompany,  that  he  had  been  infonned  80  tons  would  be  required  under  her  oil  cargo.  Where- 
upon Mr.  Ruprecht  wired  to  ihe  Anglo-American  Oimpang  m  London  to  ask  Messrs*  Hamilton 
liMW  much  ballast  the  "  Nonpareil  "  required  with  case  oil.    Messrs.  Hamilton  rephed,  first 
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by  wire,  then  by  letter,  that  she  would  be  quite  safe  with  100  tons,  but  they  recommended 
120.     This  was  cabled  on  to  New  York  by  the  ownera  • 

Meanwhile  Mi-.  Euprecht  obtained  the  opinion  of  the  inspector  of  the  Board  of  Under- 
vnters  in  New  York,  and  he  recommended  125  tons,  as  also  did  another  surveyor. 

The  "  Nonpareil  "  was  accordmgly  loaded  with  a  full  cargo,  consisting  of  82,480  cases  of 
oil   valued  at  about  £30,000,  which  cargo,  as  well  as  the  ship  and  the  freight,  was  uninsured. 
The  loading  was  concluded  on  the  7th  September,  on  which  day  she  left  the  wharf,  and 
di'opped  her  anchor  m  the  bay. 

Then  she  sent  up  her  topgallant  and  royal  yards  ;  and  whilst  the  yards  were  being  braced 
round,  it  was  stated  in  evidence  that  she  immediately  took  a  list. 
Her  draught  of  water  was  20' 10  fonvard,  and  21"4  aft. 

She  left  New  York  on  the  10th  September,  about  9  a.m.,  in  charge  of  a  pilot,  and  in  tow  of 
the  tug  "  M.  Moran,"  which,  after  towing  her  about  20  miles  south-east  of  Sandy  Hook 
lightship,  left  her  about  3  p.m.  the  same  day,  with  all  sail  set. 

The  master  of  the  tug  states  she  was  in  good  order,  and  showed  no  signs  of  tenderness.  He 
spoke  the  "  Nonpareil  "  again  the  next  morning,  about  50  or  60  miles  off  shore,  and  she 
was  then  ui  perfect  order,  but  at  this  time  the  wind  was  light  and  from  the  south-west,  the 
ship  steering  E.S.E. 

As  soon  as  the  wmd  freshened,  it  ap])eai-s  the  "  Nonpareil  "  began  to  list  over  to  port. 
From  the  deposition  of  the  master  and  the  crew  Ijefore  the  Consul  at  New  York,  it  appeai-s 
that  all  went  well  until  12th  Septemter,  when  a  south-west  gale  sprang  up,  increasing  and 
veering  to  W.S.W.,  from  which  quarter  it  blew  with  hurricane  force.  All  sails  were  furled, 
except  two  lower  topsails.  A  very  high  sea  was  running  over  the  ship,  throwing  her  on  her 
beam  ends,  and  doing  considerable  damage  about  the  decks.  Tlie  stonn  continued  until  the 
13th  noon,  when  it  moderated,  and  it  was  found  that  "  the  ship  had  her  cement  along  port 
side  of  waterways,  stanchions  started  and  strained,  and  had  broken  all  the  cement  about  the 
bottom  of  them,  and  started  the  decks  in  several  places,  also  port  spar,  tearing  the  eyebolts 
out  of  the  deck,  which  allowed  a  considerable  amoimt  of  water  to  run  down  into  the  hold." 

The  same  day,  the  main  hatch  was  opened,  and  about  200  cases  were  taken  out  to  enable 
the  carpenter  to  get  at  the  holes,  the  eyebolts  were  replaced,  and  the  cargo  put  back  ;  the 
hatches  and  spars  were  secured  again  as  before. 

On  Friday,  the  14th,  latitude  39°  45'  N.,  64°  2'  W.^  the  royal  yards  were  sent  on  deck  and 
the  gear  put  below,  as  the  ship  was  dangerously  cranky.  On  Monday,  the  17th,  the  wind 
increased  to  a  fresh  gale  from  the  S.W.,  and  as  the  vessel  had  now  a  heavy  list  to  port,  200 
«ases  of  oil  were  thrown  o.verboard  out  of  the  sail-locker  forward,  and  200  from  the  lazarette 
aft,  with  the  idea  of  helping  the  trim. 

On  the  18th  and  19th,  the  sea  was  still  heavy,  and  on  the  21st  the  wind  veered  to  the 
S.E.  and  E.,  and  rapidly  increased  to  a  heavy  gale.  At  4  p.m.  all  hands  were  called  to  take 
in  the  topsails,  but  the  sails  were  blown  away  before  they  could  be  furled.  The  ship  then 
took  several  heavy  lurches  to  starboard,  and  settled  down  on  her  beam  ends,  and  did  not 
right  again.  The  sea  now  washed  everything  from  the  decks,  caiTying  wheel -box,  compasses, 
and  spars  off  the  main  deck  and  house,  filling  the  cabin  and  deck  houses  with  water,  smashing 
the  two  port  boats,  and  washing  the  two  starboard  Ijoats  over  the  side. 

Tlie  eyebolts  from  the  starboard  side  being  now  drawii  through  the  deck  and  the  main 
hatch  half  imder  water,  large  quantities  of  water  got  into  the  hold  ;  and  as  the  crew  were  in 
danger  of  being  washed  overboard,  it  was  decided  to  cut  away  the  topmasts  to  endea\our 
to  right  the  vessel.  The  main  and  mizzen  backstays  were  cut  away,  but  the  topmasts  did 
iiot  break  at  the  cap,  and  only  bent  over  on  the  lee  side,  making  matters  worse. 

On  the  22nd,  latitude  39°  50'  N.,  longitude  42°  W.,  the  vessel  still  lying  on  her  starboard 
l)eam  ends,  and  settling  lower,  the  sea  at  times  covering  the  deck-houses,  it  was  foimd  that 
•the  main  deck  and  poop  deck  had  started. 

At  3..30  p.m.  the  smoke  of  a  steamer  was  seen.  She  proved  to  be  the  "  Glengoil,"  of  Leith, 
bound  for  New  York,  and  eventually  she  Iwre  dowii  to  the  assistance  of  the  "  Nonpareil.' 

The  crew  now  demanded  to  leave  the  ship,  as  there  were  no  possible  hopes  or  means  of 
saving  her.  Lifeboats  were  sent  from  the  "  Glengoil,"  and  after  three  trips,  all  the  crew  of 
the  "  Nonpareil  "  were  got  on  board  the  steamer.  The  "  Glengoil  "  lost  her  two  boats,  as  it 
was  impossible  to  hoist  them  on  board  again,  they  being  so  badly  damaged  and  the  sea  so 
heavy. 

Wliile  carrying  out  their  humane  endeavours  to  rescue  the  crew  of  the  ship,  the  "  Glengoil  " 
unfortunately  lost  one  of  her  own  men,  -who  had  volimteered  to  go  in  the  lifeboat.  On  the 
last  trip,  when  the  men  were  scraml>ling  out  of  the  l)oat  to  get  up  the  side  of  the  steamer 
by  a  rope  ladder,  the  boatswain  of  that  vessel  missed  his  hold  of  the  ladder,  and,  falling  back 
into  the  boat,  knocked  the  man  behind  him  into  the  sea.  His  head  struck  the  gmiwhale  of 
the  boat,  he  fell  between  the  lifeboat  and  the  side  of  the  steamer,  and  sank,  being  drowned 
immediately,  in  spite  of  all  efforts  made  to  save  him. 

The  crew  of  the  "  Nonpareil  "  were  eventually  landed  in  New  York  on  September  30th, 
having  met  with  every  kindness  and  consideraton  from  the  master  and  crewof  the  "Glengoil." 
Prom  the  foregoing  facts,  fimiished  by  the  depositions  of  the  captain  and  crew  at  New 
York,  and  substantially  confirmed  by  the  evidence  of  witnesses  at  the  inquiry,  it  is  quite 
clear  that  the  "  Nonpareil  "  was  lost  through  not  having  sufficient  ballast  to  make  her  sea- 
worthy and  able  to  encovmter  the  severe  weather  she  met  with.     That  she  was  dangerously 
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crank  is  clear  from  the  evidence  of  the  civw,  who  state  she  listed  over  immediately  the  yards- 
wei-e  mastheaded,  in  fine  weather  and  amootli  water.     Tliey  decided  to  send  dovMi  the  royal 
yards  and  gear,  and  make  short  topgallant  masts,  but  only  the  first  part  of  the  proposal  \\a» 
carried  out  before  she  was  lost. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  Court,  it  would  have  lieen  more  prudent  of  the  master  had  he  put 
back  when  he  found  how  crank  the  vessel  was  after  she  got  to  sea,  and  shortly  after  the  tug- 
boat left  him.  But  as  the  master  was  not  called  at  the  inquiry,  the  Court  cannot  say  what 
his  opinion  was  as  to  the  stability  of  the  vessel  lit  can  only  presume  that,  as  he  unfortunately 
continued  the  voyage,  he  considered  her  safe  enough  to  proceed. 

With  regard  to  the  telegram  sent  b}-  ilessrs.  Hamilton  and  Co.,  the  builders  of  the  vessel, 
to  the  Anglo-American  Oil  Company,  aB  to  the  amoiuit  of  ballast  she  would  require  before- 
being  loaded  with  case  oil.  it  should  be  stated  that  Messrs,  Hamilton  were  under  the  impi-es- 
Bion  the  vessel  would  be  loaded  with  low  -topped  cases,  the  same  as  the  ship  "  Falkirk," 
which  had  carried  a  similar  cargo  with  100  tons  of  ballast.  But  in  point  of  fact  the  "  Non- 
pareil "  was  loaded  with  high -topped  cases,  which  lessened  the  metacentric  height  nearly 
6  inches,  namely,  from  1-70  ft.  to  1*21  ft.,  and  consequently  made  her  dangerously  crank 
and  tender. 

Mr.  Hamilton  further  stated  in  evidenc  that  he  understood  the  vessel  was  imder  charter 
for  Calcutta,  and  would  be  loaded  as  usual  with  low-topped  cases. 

These  were  the  facts  of  the  case,  and  on  conclusion  of  the  evidence,  the  Board  of  Ti-ade 
submitted  to  the  Court  the  following  questions  : — 

1.  Was  the  "  Nonpareil  "  inclined  with  a  small  quantity  of  ballast  on  board  by  Messrs. 
Hamilton  and  Company  before  she  left  the  Clyde  in  June  last,  and,  if  so,  whether  from  the 
data  80  obtained  the  stability  of  the  vessel  when  laden  with  a  cargo  of  case  oil  could  have  been 
determined? 

2.  Did  the  Anglo-American  Oil  Company  apply  to  Messrs.  Hamilton  and  Company  on  or- 
alx)ut  the  17th  August  for  information  as  to  the  quantity  of  ballast  required  under  case  oil, . 
and,  if  so,  what  were  the  terms  of  the  reply  furnished  by  Messrs.  Hamilton  and  Company? 

3.  WTiat  were  the  gromids  upon  which  Messrs.  Hamilton  and  Company's  reply  was  based, . 
and  were  the  Anglo-American  Oil  Company  informed  of  them  ? 

4.  Before  replyhig  to  the  Anglo-American  Oil  Company,  should  Messrs.  Hamilton  and 
Company  have  requested  such  further  information  as  would  have  enabled  them  to  ascertain 
tie  metacentric  height  of  the  vessel  as  laden,  and  in  replying  to  the  Anglo-Ameiican  Oil 
<  'ompany  should  Messra.  Hamilton  and  Company  have  ad%nsed  them  of  the  grounds  u]ion 
which  their  reply  was  based? 

5.  What  quantity  of  ballast  was  in  the  vessel  when  she  took  in  her  cargo  of  case  oil?  Was- 
it  properly  stowed  and  secured,  and  was  it  sufficient? 

6.  What  was  the  weight  of  the  cargo  sliipped,  and  what  was  the  weight  carried  in  the  lower 
hold  and  in  the  'tween  decks  i-espectively. 

7.  Was  the  cargo  properly  stowed  and  secured  from  shifting? 

8.  Was  the  vessel  in  good  and  seaworthy  condition  as  regards  her  hull  and  equipments, . 
and  had  she  the  freeboard  required  by  the  Statute? 

9.  Whether  as  laden  the  vessel  had  sufl^cient  stability? 

10.  Did  the  vessel  take  a  Hat  to  port  on  or  about  the  16th  September,  and,  if  so,  what  was  • 
the  cause  of  it,  and  were  proper  measures  taken  to  get  her  upright? 

11.  Was  the  vessel  mider  proper  canvas  on  the  2lBt  September?  Did  she  then  take  a 
list  to  starboard,  and,  if  so,  what  was  the  cause  of  it,  and  were  proper  measures  taken  to  get 

•^her  upright? 

12.  Was  the  vessel  navigated  with  proper  and  seamanlike  care? 

13.  What  was  the  cause  of  her  loss?  Was  she  prematurely  abandoned,  and  what  were  the 
circvimstances  in  which  a  seaman  from  the  "  Glengoil  "  was  drowTied? 

14.  If  the  Court  finds  that  the  loss  of  the  "  Nonpareil  "  was  due  to  her  instabiUty  as  laden, 
was  such  loss  caused  or  contributed  to  by  the  neglect  of  Messrs.  William  Hamilton  and 
Company? 

Mr.  Pickford,  Q.C.,  and  Mr.  Leek  then  respectively  addressed  the  Court ;  Mr.  Bateson 
replied  on  behalf  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  judgment  was  given  as  follows  : — 

1.  Tlie  "Nonpareil  "  was  inclined  with  a  small  quantity  of  stone  ballast,  placed  on  the 
ceiling,  py  Messrs.  Hamilton  and  Company  before  she  left  the  Clyde  in  Jime  last.  From 
the  data  so  obtained,  the  stabiUty  of  the  vessel  when  laden  with  a  cargo  of  case  oil  could  not 
have  been  determined.  Only  an  approximate  culculation  could  have  been  obtained,  as  the 
size  of  the  cases  and  the  weights  were  vmknowii. 

Furtter,  when  the  vessel  was  inclined  the  ballast  was  above  the  ceiling,  but  when  she,  was  - 
loaded  the  ballast  was  stowed  in  the  limbers. 
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2.  The  Anglo-American  Company  did  apply  to  Messrs.  Hamilton  and  Company  on  or 
.--about  the  17th  August  last  for  information  as  to  the  quantity  of  ballast  required  with  case 
■oil  cargo. 

The  terms  of  the  reply  furnished  (by  telegram)  by  Messrs.  Hamilton  and  Company  were 
.  as  follows  : — 

■'  Nonpareil  "  quite  safe  with  100,  but  recommended  120  tons. 

3.  The  groimdsupon  which  Messrs.  Hamilton  and  Company's  reply  was  based  were  that 
tiie  "  Falkirk,"  a  similai-  ship,  built  on  the  same  lines,  had  safely  carried  a  cargo  of  case  oil 
with  100  tons  of  stone  ballast.  The  20  tons  were  added,  as  stated  by  Mr.  Hamilton  in  evi- 
dence, because  the  "  Nonpareil  "  was  a  ship  rigged  vessel,  the  "  Falkirk  "  a  barque.  But 
in  a  letter  from  Messrs.  Hamilton  on  the  17th  August  last  to  the  Anglo-American  Oil  Company, 
no  mention  is  made  of  the  rig,  and  it  is  only  suggested  that  these  20  tons  should  be  added, 
"  as  this  would  probably  give  the  captain  more  confidence  to  press  her  a  bit  in  strong  winds, 
and  she  might  make  a  better  passage." 

The  Anglo-American  Oil  Company  were  not  informed  of  these  grounds,  except  so  far  as 
they  appear  in  the  above-mentioned  letter. 

4.  Before  replying  to  the  Anglo-American  Oil  Company  it  would  have  been  more  prudent, 
though  it  was  not  obligatory  on  them  to  do  so,  had  Messrs.  Hamilton  and  Company  requested 
such  further  information  in  regard  to  cargo,  &C:,  as  would  have  enabled  them  to  ascertain 
the  metacentric  height  of  the  vessel  as  laden,  but  the  information  could  not  have  been  given 
with  sufficient  accuracy  by  the  Anglo-American  Oil  Company  at  that  time. 

In  replying  to  the  Anglo-American  Oil  Company,  Messrs.  Hamilton  and  Company  should 
have  advised  them  of  the  groimds  upon  which  their  reply  was  based. 

5.  In  a  letter  dated  2nd  October,  1900,  from  Mr.  Philip  Ruprecht,  of  the  Standard  Oil 
Company,  it  is  stated  that  124  tons  of  stone  ballast  were  in  the  vessel  when  she  was  loaded 
with  case  oil. 

It  was  stowed  in  the  limbers  and  seciu'ed,  but  it  was  not  sufficient. 

6.  The  weight  of  the  cai^o  shipped,  calculated  at  only  81  pounds  per  case,  was  3,008  tons. 
About  two-thirds  of  the  cargo  was  in  the  lower  hold,  one-third  in  the  'tween  decks. 

7.  The  cargo  was  properly  stowed,  and  secured  from  shifting. 

8.  The  vessel  was  in  good  and  seaworthy  condition  as  regards  her  hull  and  equipments, 
and  she  had  the  freeboard  requu-ed  by  the  Statute. 

9.  As  laden  the  vessel  had  not  sufficient  stability. 

10.  The  vessel  had  a  list  to  port  as  soon  as  sail  was  made  after  the  tug  left  her  on  the  10th 
of  September.  Tliis  list  continued  more  or  less  (according  to  the  state  of  the  weather)  luitil 
about  noon  of  the  21st  of  September,  when  a  gale  commenced  from  south-east  through  east, 
to  north-east,  and  she  fell  heavih"  to  starlward.  Tlie  cause  of  the  list  to  port  was  insufficient 
ballast. 

According  to  the  depositions  of  the  master  and  the  crew  in  New  York,  on  1st  October,  the 
ship  was  \mder  water  on  the  port  side  on  the  17th  of  September,  in  a  heavy  south-west  gale  ; 
and  200  cases  were  then  taken  from  the  lazarette  aft  and  throwia  out  of  the  cabin,  and  another 
200  from  the  sail-locker  fonvard — all  that  could  lae  got  at — to  try  to  keep  the  ship  in  ti"im. 
Beyond  this,  no  measui-e  was  taken  to  get  the  vessel  upright.  i 

11.  The  vessel  was  under  proper  can\as  on  the  21st  of  September.  When  the  gale  com- 
menced on  the  afternoon  of  that  day  she  took  a  heavy  list  to  starboard,  as  stated  in  the 
previous  answer,  and,  taking  several  heavy  Im-ches,  settled  down  on  her  beam  ends.  1 

The  cause  of  the  list  to  starboard  was  insufficient  ballast. 

Proper  measures  were  taken  to  get  her  upright,  by  attempting  to  cut  away  the  topmasts, 
but  these  unfortimately  only  bent  and  remained  hanging. 

12.  The  vessel  was  navigated  with  proi)er  and  seamanlike  eare. 

The  cause  of  her  loss  was  that  she  was  insufficiently  ballasted  to  withstand  the  weather 
she  encountered. 

She  was  not  prematurely  abandoned. 

A  seaman  from  the  "  Glengoil  "  was  drowiied  by  beuig  knocked  into  the  water  through  the 
boatswain  of  the  "  Glengoil  "  accidental!}-  falling  upon  him,  when  they  were  getting  up  the 
side  of  that  vessel  by  a  rope  ladder.  The  di'owned  man  had  formed  ])art  of  the  crew  of  the 
boat  that  had  gone  to  the  rescue  of  those  on  ijoard  the  "  Nonpareil." 

In  the  opinion  of  the  Court,  the  loss  of  the  "  Nonpareil  "  was  not  caused,  nor  contributed 
to,  by  the  neglect  of  Messrs.  William  Hamilton  and  Co. 

Gilbert  G.  Kennedy,  Judge. 

We  concur. 

A.    RONALDSON,   \ 

Kennett  Hore,  ^Assessors. 
G.  T.  H.  Bo  yes,  J 

(Issued  hi  l/oiidon  by  the  Board  of  Trade  on  the  I5th  day  of  January,  1900.) 
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(No.  61G0.) 

"  MOEL  TRITAN." 

The  Merchant  Shipping  Act,  1894. 

In  the  matter  of  a  formal  investigation  held  at  the  Magistrate's  Room,  Liverpool,  on  th& 
12th,  13th,  and  14th  days  of  March,  1901,  before  W.  J.  Stewart,  Esquire,  assisted  b}' 
Captain  R.  C.  Dyer,  R.N.,  Captain  Edwards,  and  Captain  Loutit,  into  the  circuni- 
stances  attending  the  loss  of  the  British  sailing  ship  "  MOEL  Tryvan,"  of  Carnarvon^ 
in  the  English  Channel,  on  January  I9th,  1901,  whereby  eleven  lives  were  lost. 

Report  of  Court. 

The  Court  having  carefully  inquired  into  the  cii'Cimistances  attending  the  above-mentioned 
shipping  casualty,  finds  for  the  reasons  stated  in  the  Annex  hereto,  that  the  loss  of  the  said 
vessel  and  of  ten  of  the  crew  was  due  to  the  sudden  capsizing  of  the  vessel  owing  to  the  shifting 
of  the  sand  ballast.  Tlie  loss  of  the  other  hand  was  due  to  his  becoming  entangled  in  the- 
rope  while  being  hauled  on  board  the  French  fishing  vessel 

Dated  this  14th  day  of  Mai-ch.  1901. 

W.  J .  Stewart,  Judge. 


We  concvir  in  the  above  Report, 


RicHD.    C.    Dyer, 

T.  T.  Edwards, 

W.  H.  Sinclair  Loutit,  ) 


) 


Assess  ore.- 


ANNEX  to  the  REPORT. 

The  "  Moel  Tryvan,"  Official  No.  80,241,  was  a  four-masted  British  sailing  ship,  of  the- 
Port  of  Carnarvon.  She  was  built  of  iron  at  Smiderland  in  1884.  She  was  258  ft.  long,. 
:iS  ft.  broad,  and  23  ft.  deep.    Her  registered  tomiage  was  156o'65  tons. 

Tlie  "  Moel  Tryvan  "  left  Antwerp,  bound  for  Cardiff,  in  ballast  on  January  17th,  1901. 
She  was  commanded  by  Mr.  Evan  Jones,  and  earned  a  crew  of  18  hands  all  told.  Her  ballast 
consisted  of  582  tons  of  siher  sand,  which  was  not  secured  in  any  way  against  shifting,  being- 
merely  levelled  down.  The  vessel  left  in  tow  of  the  steam  tug  "  Noord  Zee,"  owned  by 
L.  Smit  and  Co.,  of  Alblasserdam,  Holland,  the  intention  being  that  she  should  be  towed  to 
Cardiff.  About  7  p.m.,  on  January  18th,  the  vessel  passed  Portland  Bill.  Sliortly  aftenvards 
the  wind  freshened  from  the  S.W.,  and  by  2  a.m.  on  January  19th  it  was  blowing  a  whole 
gale.  The  tug  being  unable  to  make  any  headway,  those  on  board  of  her  at  about  9.30  a.m^ 
signalled  their  intention  of  changing  the  course  so  as  to  make  for  Portland  Bill,  and  at  a 
signal  from  the  tug  the  vessel  set  her  foretopmast  staysail  and  jib.  The  wind  continued  to 
blow  hard,  and  there  was  much  sea,  and  about  noon  the  wire  portion  of  the  hawser  of  the 
tug  parted,  and  the  "  Moel  Tryvan  "  at  once  came  to.  Her  after  staysail  was  set  to  bring, 
her  head  round,  but  wdthout  effect,  and  she  lay  in  the  trough  of  the  sea  and  began  to  roll. 
About  2  p.m.,  as  the  ballast  showed  signs  of  shiftmg  to  port,  the  crew  were  sent  below  to- 
trim  it,  but  it  kept  coming  back  faster  than  they  could  trim  it,  and  about  ten  mimites  later 
the  vessel  gave  a  sudden  lurch  and  fell  over  to  port.  The  crew  at  once  scrambled  out  of  the 
hold,  the  masts  at  that  time  being  in  the  water,  and  some  of  them  succeeded  in  cutting  one- 
of  the  lifeboats  adrift  which  fell  bottom  up,  and  eight  of  the  hands  got  on  to  her.  Before- 
the  others  could  escape  the  vessel  went  down  about  2.30  p.m.  with  the  remaining  ten  hands, 
all  of  whom  were  dro\^Tied.  Diu-ing  the  whole  of  the  time  which  had  elapsed  from  the  parting, 
of  the  hawser  to  the  capsizmg  of  the  vessel  the  tug  had  continued  to  drift  away  to  leeward, 
and  appears  to  have  made  no  effort  to  get  near  the  vessel,  not  to  have  made  any  signal,  and 
was  lost  sight  of  about  1.30  p.m.  The  eight  hands  climg  to  the  lifeboat  and  drifted  about 
for  three  hours,  when  they  were  picked  up  by  a  French  fishing  vessel.  Seven  of  them  were 
landed  safely  at  Cherbom^,  but  one  hand  was  drowned  by  becoming  entangled  in  the  rope 
while  being  hauled  on  board  the  fishing  vessel. 

A  number  of  witnesses  were  called  to  give  evidence  as  to  the  usual  custom  practised  at 
Antwerp  in  ballasting  ships  for  similar  voyages,  and  they  all  concurred  in  the  opinion  that  it 
was  neither  usual  nor  necessary  to  take  any  special  precautions  to  secure  ballast  from  shifting, 
beyond  merely  levelling  it  off  in  the  hold.  One  of  these  witnesses  had  sailed  in  the  "  Moe! 
Tryvan  "  on  a  previous  voyage  with  less  ballast  than  she  had  on  tliis  occasion — had  met" 
with  severe  weather  and  was  abandoned  by  the  tug,  and  then  successfully  reached  port  under 
her  own  canvas.  Several  other  instances  were  given  as  to  passages  made  imder  similar  con- 
ditions Experts  were  produced  from  various  ports  in  support  of  the  contention  that  it  was: 
lumecessary  to  take  any  steps  to  prevent  such  ballast  from  shifting  beyond  the  mere  levelling- 
it  off  Notwithstanding  this  consensus  of  opinion  on  the  part  of  all  these  experts,  the  Court 
cannot  too  strongly  condemn  such  practices,  and  nothing  can  justify  ships  being  sent  to  sea 
under  such  d&ngerous  conditions.  Had  proper  jirecautions  been  taken  to  seciu-e  the  ballast 
from  shifting  in  the  "  Moel  Tryvan."  in  all  probability  this  sad  disaster  and  lamentable  loss- 
of  life  would  not  have  occurred. 
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At  the  conclusion  of  the  evidence,  Mr.  Paxton,  for  the  Board  of  Trade,  submitted  the 
following  questions  foi-  the  opinion  of  the  Court : — 

1.  When  the  vessel  left  Antwerp  on  the  14th  January  last,  was  she  supplied  with  the 
boats  and  life-saving  appliances  required  by  the  Statute  ? 

2.  Was  she  properly  and  sufficiently  ballasted,  and  was  the  ballast  properly  stowed  and 
secured  from  shifting  ? 

3.  What  were  the  terms  of  the  contract  made  with  the  tug  "  Noord  Zee  "  for  towing  ? 
Was  the  hawser  used  in  good  condition  and  sufficient  for  the  services  intended  ? 

4.  What  was  the  cause  of  the  hawser  parting  at  or  about  noon  of  the  19th  January  ?  Did 
tiie  tug  "  Noord  Zee  "  stand  by  thereafter  and  attempt  to  render  assistance  ? 

5.  WTiat  was  the  cause  of  the  ballast  shifting  at  or  about  2  p.m.  on  the  19th  January, 
and  was  every  possible  effort  made  by  the  crew  to  trim  the  vessel  upright  ? 

6.  WTiat  was  the  cause  of  the  vessel  capsizing  and  fomidering  at  or  about  2.30  p.m.  of  tlie 
19th  January,  and  what  were  the  circumstances  ui  which  ten  of  the  crew  lost  their  lives  ? 

7.  What  were  the  circumstances  in  which  one  man  lost  his  life  when  the  boat  was  picked 
up  by  the  French  fishing  vessel  ? 

8.  Was  the  loss  of  the  "  Moel  Tryvan  "  caused  by  the  ■wTongful  act  or  default  of  the  second 
officer,  and  does  blame  attach  to  Mi-.  Samuel  Roberts  and  Captain  Thomas  Owen,  or  to 
either  of  me  registered  managers  of  the  vessel  ? 

Mr.  Horridge,  Counsel  for  the  owiiei-s,  havmg  called  witnesses  and  addressed  the  Com-t, 
the  Court  gave  judgment  as  above,  and  retvimed  the  following  answers  to  the  questions  of 
the  Board  of  Trade  : — 

1.  The  vessel  when  she  left  Antwerp  was  supplied  with  the  boats  and  life-saving  appliances 
required  by  the  Statute. 

2.  In  the  opinion  of  the  Court  the  vessel  was  not  sufficiently  ballasted,  though  from  the 
evidence  tendered  by  expert  witnesses,  the  amount  stated  to  have  been  put  on  board  was 
considered  sufficient  to  give  her  stability  ;  moreover,  that  she  had  on  previoiis  occasions 
mads  similar  voyages  with  a  leas  amount  of  ballast  than  she  had  on  this  occasion.  No 
measures  were  taken  to  prevent  the  ballast  from  shifting.  Tlie  Court  is  of  opinion  that 
measiu-es  should  have  been  taken  to  guard  against  the  ballast  shifting,  as  owing  to  the  nature 
of  sand  it  was  liable  to  shift  through  stress  of  weather. 

3.  The  contract  made  with  the  owners  of  the  tug  was  for  the  towing  of  the  vessel  from 
Flushng  to  Cardiff,  thence  when  loaded  to  Lundy  Island,  for  the  sum  of  £145,  the  use  of  tug's 
hawser  and  second  tug  docking  at  Cardiff  included.  Tlie  hawser  used  for  towing  was  a 
15-in.  Manilla  with  a  length  of  alx)ut  50  fathoms,  to  which  was  attached  a  length  of  15  fathoms 
of  5-in.  wire  hawser,  shackled  on  to  the  vessel's  own  chain  cable.  If  these  were  in  good 
condition,  as  to  which  the  Court,  had  no  evidence,  they  were  sufficient  for  the  services  intended 

4.  At  about  9.30  a.m.  on  the  19th  January,  the  tug  being  unable  to  make  headway  with 
the  vessel  owing  to  the  increasing  gale,  signalled  her  intention  of  bearing  up  for  Portland 
Bill  for  shelter,  and  thereafter  towed  the  vessel  in  that  direction  until  about  noon  of  the  same 
date,  when  the  hawser  parted,  probably  from  the  great  jerking  strain  caused  by  the  alteration 
of  coui'se  for  Portland  Bill  and  the  increase  of  wind  and  sea.  Tlie  tug  "  Noord  Zee  "  did  not 
stand  by  after  the  hawser  parted,  nor  did  she  thereafter  attempt  to  render  any  further  assist- 
ance. 

5.  Tlie  ballast  shifted  owing  to  the  increased  rolling  of  the  vessel,  when  she  fell  off  into 
the  trough  of  the  sea,  after  the  hawser  parted.  Every  effort  was  then  made  by  the  crew  to 
trim  the  vessel  upright. 

6.  The  vessel  capsized  and  foundered  at  about  2.30  p.m.  on  the  19th  January  through 
the  sand  ballast  shifting.  She  capsized  so  suddenly  that  ten  of  the  crew  lost  their  lives, 
lieing  luiable  to  escape. 

7.  The  man  who  lost  his  life  when  the  boat  was  picked  up  by  the  JVencli  fishing  vessel, 
became  entangled  in  the  line  while  being  hauled  on  board  and  was  drowned. 

8.  The  loss  of  the  said  ship  was  not  caused  by  the  wrongful  act  or  default  of  the  second 
officer-.  No  blame  attaches  to  Mr.  Samuel  Roberts,  one  of  the  registered  managers  of  the 
vessel.  Tlie  responsibility  of  detei-mining  what  amount  of  ballast  was  necessary,  and  whether 
and  in  what  way  it  should  be  secured,  rested  primarily  with  the  master,  whose  decision  in 
this  ca.se  was  unfortunately  approved  of  by  ilr.  Thomas  Owen,  the  otliei  registered  manager. 

W.  J.  Stewart.  Judge. 
We  concur  in  the  above  Report, 

RiCHD.  C.  Dyer,  "j 

T.  T.  Edwards,  y Assessors. 

W.  H.  Sinclair  Loutit,  j 
Liverpool,  loth  March,  1901. 

(Issued  in  London  by  the  Board  of  Trade  on  the  4th  day  of  April,  1901.) 

(0.3.)  T  T 
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(No.  6260.) 

"  LIMACHE." 

The  Merchant  Shipping  Act,  1894. 

In  the  matter  of  a  formal  investigation,  held  at  the  Magistrates'  Room,  Liverpool,  on  the 
17th  and  18th  days  of  Octoljer,  1901,  before  W.  J.  Stewart,  Esquire,  assisted  by 
Commander  Caborne,  C.B.,  R.N.R.,  and  Rear-Admiral  Boyes,  into  the  circumstancefl 
attending  the  supposed  loss  of  the  British  slaip  "  Limache."  of  Liverpool,  which  left 
Callao,  for  Tocapilla,  on  18th  July,  1900,  and  has  not  since  Iwen  heard  of. 

Report  of  Court. 

The  Court,  having  carefully  inquired  into  the  circumstances  attending  the  above-mentioned 
shipping  casualty,  finds,  for  the  reasons  stated  in  the  Annex  hereto,  in  the  absence  of  any  evi- 
dence as  to  the  actual  cause  of  the  supposed  loss  of  the  said  vessel,  that  it  is  quite  possible 
that,  in  consequence  of  bad  weather  the  ballast,  which  had  not  been  properly  secured,  shifted 
and  the  vessel  capsized. 


Dated  this  18th  day  of  October,  1901. 
We  concur  in  the  above  Report, 


VV.  J.  Stewart,  Judge. 


W.  F.  Caborne,     ^   . 
G.T.H.  Boyes.    }  AssesBoi-s. 


Annex  to  the  Report. 


i-  This  inquiry  was  held  in  the  Magistrates'  Room,  Dale  Street,  Liverpool,  on  the  17th  and 
18th  days  of  October,  1901,  when  Mr.  Paxton  appeared  on  behalf  of  the  Board  of  Trade, 
and  Mr.  Collins  represented  the  owners. 

"  The  "  Limache,"  official  No.  91,201,  was  a  sailing  ship,  built  of  iron,  by  Messrs.  William 
Oray  and  Co.,  of  West  Hartlepool,  m  1885,  and  was  registered  at  the  port  of  Li\erpool. 
Her  length  was  1908  feet,  her  breadth  32  feet,  and  her  depth  of  hold  18'5  feet,  her  li^t 
registered  tonnage  being  79941  tons.  She  was  barque  rigged,  had  a  coUision  bulkhead, 
and  was  owned  by  the  Barque  "  Limache,"  Limited,  of  10,  South  Castle  Street,  Liverpool, 
Mr.  Francis  Henry  Vaughan,  of  the  same  address,  being  the  manager. 

Mr.  William  P.  Scott,  draughtsman  to  Messrs.  William  Gray  and  Co.,  produced  no  calcu- 
lations for  stability,  but  stated  that  she  would  stand  up  without  ballast,  and  was  designed 
to  carry  1340  tons  of  deadweight  on  a  mean  draught  of  17  feet  If  inches. 

Mr.  Vaughan  stated  that  she  w^as  last  overhauled  and  docked,  and  her  rigging  renewed, 
at  Liverpool,  in  January,  1900,  and  left  that  port  in  February,  1900,  for  Coronel  and  Callao, 
with  a  cargo  consisting  of  coal,  coke,  and  general  merchandise,  the  voyage  being  made  in 
•afety. 

The  "  Limache  "  left  Callao  on  or  about  the  17th  July,  1900,  boimd  for  Tocapilla,  in  Chili, 
«mder  the  command  of  Mr.  Stejjhen  Amer,  who  held  a  certificate  of  competency  as  master. 
No.  010,768,  and  with  a  crew  of  18  hands  all  told.  Mr.  Amer  had  been  master  of  the  ship 
«nce  May  .5th,    1898. 

The  "  Limache  "  sailed  in  ballast,  and  had  on  board  32  Spanish  tons  of  sand,  shipped 
at  Coronel,  in  Chili,  and  400  Spanish  tons  of  shingle,  taken  in  at  Callao,  the  whole  equallmg 
about  390  English  tons.  In  addition,  she  had  29  tons  of  fresh  water.  She  was  in  good  order 
and  condition,  was  well  fomid,  and  earned  boats  and  life-saving  appliances  in  accordance  with 
the  statute.  The  amomit  of  iiallast  that  she  carried  upon  this  occasion  appears  from  a  record 
placed  before  the  Court  to  ha\e  been  about  equal  in  quantity  to  that  which  she  had  carried 
•ipon  previous  voyages.  For  instance,  in  July,  1899,  she  made  the  same  passage  from  Callao 
to  Tocapilla,  with  alx)ut  the  same  amoxmt  of  ballast  that  she  had  on  board  w-lien  she  sailed 
on  the  voyage  which  forais  the  subject  of  tliis  inquiry.  Mi".  Vaughan  stated  that  she  had 
always  been  considered  a  stiff  shi]).  and  the  quantity  of  ballast  to  be  taken  was  left  entirely 
to  the  discretion  of  the  master.  With  regard  to  thewayi  n  which  the  ballast  was  secured 
against  shifting,  there  is  e\ddence  that  only  centre  shifting  boards  were  used,  and  accord- 
ing to  the  deposition,  made  before  Mr.  Alfred  St.  John,  H.B.M.  Consul-general  at  Callao,  of 
Mr.  William  Owen,  who  was  in  the  emplojTnent  of  the  ballast  contraci;ors  at  Callao,  and  m 
a  position  to  ascertain  the  true  facts  of  the  case,  no  other  precaution  was  taken,  not  even 
the  usual  custom  of  tomming  down  the  ballast  from  the  tetween  deck  beams. 
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After  the  "  Limache  "  left  Callao  on  or  about  July  17th,  1900,  she  was  never  heard  of  again. 

From  a  deposition  made  by  Mr.  William  B.  Mmhinnick,  master  of  the  British  cable  steam- 
ship "  Eetriever,"  which  vessel  left  Callao  for  Valparaiso  on  the  30th  July,  1900,  it  appears  that 
he  encoimtered  very  bad  weather  on  the  6th,  7th,  and  8th  days  of  August,  1900,  between 
latitude  27°  41'  S.,  and  longitude  72°  13'  W.,  the  position  at  noon  on  the  6th,  and  latitude 
T!°  38'  S.,  and  longitude  71°  .30'  W.,  the  position  at  noon  on  the  8th.  A  strong  southerly 
gale  prevailed  with  squalls  of  hurricane  force  accompanied  by  a  heavy  sea.  The  "  Retriever  " 
shipped  so  much  water  on  the  8th  August  that  she  had  to  be  kept  before  the  gale.  Mr. 
Miiihinnick  further  states  that  a  sailing  vessel  leaving  Callao  for  Tocapilla  about  the  18th 
July  would  probal)ly  have  encomitered  the  same  heavy  gale. 

From  a  deposition  made  by  Mr.  Alexander  Taylor,  master  of  the  American  Cable  steam- 
ship "  Relay,"  which  vessel  left  Callao  for  a  point  between  Valparaiso  and  Coquimbo  on  the 
Ist  August,  1900,  it  appeara  that  during  the  passage  strong  southerly  gales,  at  times  increasing 
to  almost  hurricane  force,  accompanied  by  a  heavy  sea,  were  encoimtered.  The  decks  were 
constantly  flooded  with  water,  and  the  heaviest  weather  met  with  occiured  on  the  8th 
August  in  latitude  27°  54'  S.,  and  longitude  72°  4'  W. 

Mr.  John  Rae,  a  retired  master  mariner,  stated  in  evidence  that  he  had  been  acquainted 
for  many  years  with  the  west  coast  of  South  America,  and  had  never  known  of  or  experienced 
anything  approaching  to  such  weather  as  the  "  Retriever  "  and  "  Relay  "  met  with. 

From  the  foregoing  evidence  as  to  the  weather  at  that  period,  it  is  possible  that  the  "  Li- 
mache," during  this  voyage  from  Callao  to  Tocapilla,  encountered  weather  beyond  that 
ordinarily  experienced  m  those  latitudes,  and  for  wliich  she  was  not  prepared.  In  such  case 
her  loss  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  shiftuag  of  her  ballast. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  evidence  Mr.  Paxton,  on  behalf  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  submitted  '■ 
the  following  questions  for  the  opmion  of  the  Court : — 

1.  Was  the  vessel  in  good  and  seaworthy  condition  as  regards  hull  and  equipments  when 
she  left  Callao  in  July,  1900,  and  did  she  carrj-  the  boats  and  life-saving  appliances  required 
b}^  the  statute  ? 

2.  W^as  the  ballast  sufficient  in  quantity  and  was  it  properly  stowed  and  seciu-ed  from 
shifting? 

3.  Was  the  vessel  properly  and  sufficiently  mamied? 

4.  WTiat  is  the  cause  of  the  vessel  not  having  Ijeen  heard  of  since  she  left  Callao,  on  or 
about  the  17th  July,  1900,  bomid  for  Tocapilla  ? 

5.  WTiat  was  the  value  of  the  vessel,  and  for  what  amoimt  was  she  insiu-ed? 

6.  What  is  the  natm-e  of  the  ballast  shipped  at  Callao,  and  what  steps  should  be  taken  in 
order  to  prevent  it  from  shifting  ? 

The  Court  returned  the  following  answers  to  the  questions  of  the  Board  of  Trade  : — 

1.  The  vessel  was  in  good  and  seaworthy  conidition  as  regards  hull  and  equipments  when 
she  left  Callao  in  July,  1900,  and  she  carried  the  boats  and  life-saving  appliances  require.d 
by  the  statute. 

2.  The  ballast  on  board  consisted  of  alwut  360  tons  of  shingle  and  about  30  tons  of  sand, 
making  a  total  of  alx)ut  390  tons.  Tliis  amount  appears  to  have  been  less  than  should  have 
been  carried,  but  in  the  aljsence  of  all  evidence  as  to  the  stability  of  the  ship,  and  takmg  into 
consideration  that  she  had  made  previous  voyages  with  a  somewhat  similar  quantity  of 
ballast,  the  (Jourt  is  not  jjrepared  to  say  that  upon  this  occasion  it  was  insufficient.  It  should 
be  mentioned  that  the  "  Limache  "  carried  a  large  supply  of  fresh  water,  there  being  29 
tons  on  board  when  she  left  Callao.  The  ballast  was  properly  stowed,  but  the  measures 
necessary  for  secvu^ing  this  description  of  ballast  were  not  taken,  only  centre  shifting  boards 
having  been  used,  and  no  other  means  adopted. 

3.  The  vessel  was  properly  and  sufficiently  mamied. 

4.  From  the  depositions  that  have  been  produced  it  is  evident  that  miusually  bad  weather 
prevailed  early  in  August  in  the  area  which  the  missing  vessel  would  have  to  traverse,  and 
the  Com-t  is  of  ojiinion  that  it  is  quite  possible  that  in  consequence  of  such  bad  weather 
the  ballast,  which  had  not  been  properly  secm-ed,  shifted,  and  the  "  Limache  "  capsized. 

5.  Tlie  value  of  the  vessel  as  stated  in  the  policy  was  £6,000,  for  which  amount  she  was 
insured. 

6.  The  ballast  shipped  at  Callao  is  shuigle,  and  with  such  a  dangerous  description  of  ballast 
as  this,  centre  shifting  boards  should  uivariably  be  used,  and  also  wing  shiftmg  boards  when 
practicable.  Further,  bulkheads  should  be  built  at  the  forward  and  after  ends  of  the  ballast 
and  brought  up  to  the  same  height,  to  prevent  the  ballast  rumiing  forward  or  aft.  Finally, 
the  ballast  should  be  securely  tommed  down. 

(0.3.)  T  T  2 
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The  following  is  a  list  of  the  officers  iind  crew  of  the  missing  barque  "  Limache,"  as  taken 
from  the  lx)oks  of  H.B.M.  ('<)nsulate  at  (Jallao  : — 


,            Name. 

Rank. 

Name. 

Hank. 

Stephen  Amer 

-    blaster. 

HiUiH   Gimmer 

Seaman. 

J.  Hadwin 

-     Fii-st  Mate. 

Paul  Hardy 

,, 

J.G.  Tilston    - 

-     Boatswain. 

Otto  Menke     - 

»» 

D.  Nordling     - 

-    Carpenter. 

Peter  Spehid    - 

t> 

Thomas  McMann     - 

Sailmaker. 

B.Kerr   - 

i> 

E.   Miller 

-    Cook    and          1 

A.  Hamilton    - 

»J 

Steward.        ; 

K.Otto   -        - 

»» 

G.  Sartori 

-    Seaman. 

Sylvanus  Ockleatou  - 

-    Apprentice! 

J.  Svenson 

»»                  ' 

W.  Wilson       - 

»» 

1 

George  W.  Clarke 

J» 

We  concur  in  the  above  Report. 


Liverpool, 

19th  Octoljer,  1901. 


W.  J.  Stewart,  Judge. 


W.  F.  Caborne,    j  Assessors 
G.  T.  H.  BoYES,     I  Assessors. 


(Issued  in  London  by  the  Board  of  Trade  on  the  8th  day  of  November,  1901.) 


(No.  (5237.) 
"  RATHDOWN." 

'••  Tlie  Merchant  Shipping  Act,  1894. 

In  the  matter  of  a  formal  investigation  held  at  the  Land  Commission  Coui't,  Four  Coui'ta, 
Dublin,  on  the  30th  and  31st  days  of  July  and  1st  and  2nd  days  of  August,  1901,  before 
T.  J.  Wall,  K.C,  assisted  by  Captain  J.  Kidule,  R.N.,  and  Captain  Samuel  Brooks, 
into  the  circumstances  attending  the  loss  of  the  British  sailmg  vessel  "  Rathdown," 
of  Dublin,  which  left  Yokohama  on  a  voyage  on  or  about  the  2nd  October,  1900,  and  has 
not  since  been  heard  of. 

'  Report  of  Court. 

The  Court  having  carefully  inquired  hito  the  circmnstances  attending  the  above-mentioned 
shipping  casualty,  finds  for  the  reasons  stated  in  the  Aimex  hereto  that  the  ship  was  lost  by 
the  perils  of  the  sea  ;  that  she  was  in  good  and  seaworthy  condition  both  as  regards  hull  and 
equipments  and  was  jjroperly  and  sufficiently  Ijallasted  and  trimmed  when  she  left  Yoko- 
hama on  or  about  2ad  day  of  October,  1900.  The  Court  is,  owing  to  absence  of  evidence 
bearing  upon  the  question,  imable  to  come  to  any  other  conclusion  as  to  the  cause  of  the 
vessel  not  having  been  heard  of  since  said  date. 


Dated  this  2nd  day  of  August,  1901. 

We  concur  in  the  above  Report. 


T.  J.  Wall,  Judge. 


James  Liddle,  )    . 

c  Ti  (  Assessors. 

Samuel  Brooks,j 


A.NNEX  to  the  Report. 

This  inquiry  was  held  in  the  Lmd  Conmiission  Court,  Fom-  Com-ts,  Dublin,  fjefore  T.  J. 
Wall,  K.C,  diief  police  magistrate,  assisted  by  Captain  Kiddle,  R.N.,  and  Captain  S.  Brooks, 
nautical  assessors. 

Mr.  Keith  Hallowes,  solicitor  (of  the  fimi  of  Hallowes  and  Hamilton),  appeared  for  the 
Board  of  Trade,  and  Mr.  William  Hayes,  solicitor,  for  the  owners. 

The  "  Rath(lo\Mi."  of  Dublin,  official  No.  95,335,  was  a  British  sailing  ship,  built  of  steel  by 
Messre.  Workman,  Clarke  and  Co.,  limited,  at  Belfast,  in  1891. 

She  was  ship-rigged  with  tliree  masts  and  of  the  following  dimensions  : — Length,  279"5  ft.  ; 
breadth,  41"7  ft.  ;  depth  of  hold  from  tonnage  deck  to  ceiling  at  midships,  24' 45  ft. ;  her 
registered  tonnage  being  2,058'31. 

She  was  owned  by  Sir  Richard  Martin,  Bart.,  and  others,  Sir  Richard  Martin,  Bart.,  ol  29, 
Sir  John  Rogei-son's  Quay,  Dublin,  being  designated  managmg  owner,  advice  mider  hands  of 
■elf  and  James  Alston,  registered  o\\Tiei-s,  23r(l  September,  1891.  She  was  classed  100  Al 
at  Lloyd's,     Tlie  vessel  was  supplied  with  all  life-saving  appliances  according  to  the  Statute. 
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^'ne  had  four  beats,  two  being  lifeboats,  one  pinnace,  and  one  gig.  The  lifeboiits  were  placed 
upon  skids  uiider  davits  between  tlae  main  and  mizeii  nmst ;  the  pinnace  was  on  the  forward 
deck-house  and  secured  on  chocks ;  the  gig  was  placed  on  skids  fiu-ther  aft.  These  boats 
were  all  fitted  with  every  necessary  appliance  according  to  the  Stutute. 

She  had  foui*  comjiasses,  the  Standard,  by  Sir  W.  Thomson,  a  steering  compass  in  the  wheel- 
house,  one  spare  compass,  and  a  tell-tale  in  the  master's  cabin.  TlieSe  were  all  iti  good 
condition,  ajid  were  adjusted  in  New  York  in  March,  1900.  . 

She  had  a.  forecastle  deck  33  ft.  long  and  6  ft  9  ins.  high  ;  a  jjoojo  deck,  34  ft.  long  and 
6  ft.  9  ins.  high,  with  an  after  deck-house  for  the  accommodation  of  petty  officers.  On 
the  main  deck,  which  was  constructed  of  steel  covered  with  3  in.  pine  planks,  there  was  a 
forward  deck-house  for  the  accommodation  of  the  ssamen.  At^ithe  afterpart  of  this  house, 
separated  by_an  ii-oii  bulkhead,  was  the  steam  which  boiler  and  the  galley.  Tliere  were  three 
cargo  hatchways  on  the  main  deck  fitted  with  iron  coamings  2  ft.  2  ins.  above  the  deck  at 
the  side  of  the  hatch  and  2  ft.  6  ins.  above  the  deck  m  the  centre.  Tlie  mam  hatch  was 
16  ft.  by  12  ft.  with  a  steel  portable  beam  and  three  fore-and-afters.  Tlie  forward  and  after 
hatch  had  byit  one  fore -and -after,  and  they  were  each  12  ft.  by  10  ft.  All  ihe  hatchways 
were  covered  with  hatches  of  3  in.  pine,  and  three  tarpaulmes  were  supphed  to  each  hatch, 
secured  in  the  usual  way  by  iron  battens,  cleates,  and  wooden  wedges,  and,  in  addition, 
tliere  was  an  iron  bar  bcross  each  hatch.  She  had  four  ventilators  constructed  of  strong 
malleable  iron  with  coamings  2  ft.  6  ins.  high.  Tliey  were  placed  as  follows  : — One  through 
the  forecastle  deck,  one  througii  the  forward  deck-house,  one  amidshi]3S,  and  another  tlirough 
the  poop.  These  were  all  fitted  with  wooden  plugs  for  secm-ing  them  in  bad  weather.  The 
bulwarks  were  of  steel  yjr  in.  thick  and  5  ft.  6  ins.  high,  sui5])ortpd  bv^iron  stays  5  ft.  apart 
There  were  si.xfi-eeing  poi'ts  on  each  side  :  two  on  each  side  were  2  ft.  9  ins.  )jy  1  ft.  6  ins. 
respectively,  and  fom-  on  each  side  3  ft.  by  2  ft.  3  uis.  i-espectively.  Tlie  scuppers,  eight  in 
number,  were  8  ins.  by  3  m.  Her  waterways  on  the  main  deck  were  2  ft.  wide  by  3i  ins.  deep, 
and  extended  the  whole  length  of  the  deck. 

■  She  was  supplied  with  one  set  of  double-action  jjuinps  abaft  the  main  mast  capable  of 
throwing  25  tons  of  water  per  hour  \\hen  worked  by  hand,  and  31  tons  per  hoxvc  when  con- 
nected by  steam.  She  had  one  collision  bulkhead  of  steel  %;V  in.  thick,  and  extending  from 
keel  to  main  deck.  There  were  two  fresh-water  tanks  ui  the  main  hold  containmg  about 
4,000  gallons.  She  had  screw  steering  gear  aft  in  the  ^^•heel-house  on  the  jjooj).  Tlie  area 
of  sails  was  3,532  sq.  yds.  Tlie  masts,  lower  yards,  and  double  topsail  yards  were  of  steel, 
and  the  standing  rigging  of  steel  wire.  Her  load  draft  was  22  ft.,  and  dead-weight  carrying 
capacity  was  3,425  tons.  The  vessel  had  never  been  tested  for  stability  either  by  the  builders 
or  owners,  but  another  ship,  the  "  Dmidonald,"  built  at  the  same  time,  which  was  practically 
the  same,  was  tested  for  stability  with  satisfactory  residts. 

In  1891  the  "  Rathdown  "  was  towed  from  Belfast  to  Cardiff  with  500  tons  of  liallast  on 
lx)ard,  arriving  there  safely  ;  and  in  June,  1894,  she  was  towed  from  Havre  to  Cardiff  with 
641  tons  of  ballast. 

Li  December,  1897,  she  left  Callao  for  Iquique  with  1,050  tons  ballast,  mider  this  master- 
In  .Time,  1898,  she  left  Antwerp  for  Port  Royal,  South  Carolina,  with  1,100  tons  ballast. 

Tlie  vessel  arrived  m  New  York  from  Yokohama  in  Febmary,  1900,  and  £128  lis.  4d. 
was  expended  in  repairs.  She  then  passed  her  second  epecial  Lloj'd's  survey,  and  was 
continued  in  Class  Al  100.  She  loaded  a  cargo  consisting  of  82,373  cases  of  oil,  and  had  also 
225.tons  of  stone  ballast.  She  left  New  York  for  Yokohama  in  April  imder  the  command 
of  Mr.  H.  W.  Dyke,  who. held  a  master's  certificate  of  competency  No.  26,948,  and  the 
crew,  all  told,  was  28. 

During  the  passage,  the  second  mate,  B.  H.  Hurst,  was  put  off  duty  with  an  attack  of 
softening  of  the  brain,  and  the  master  kept  his  watch  during  the  remainder  of  the  ]Dassage. 

She  arrived  at  Yokohama  Septemlier  1st,  IIWO,  discharged  her  cargo,  and  took  1,000  tons 
of  blue  rock  ballast.  Tliis  was  in  addition  to  the  225  tons  taken  on  board  at  New.  York, 
making  a  total  of  1,225  tons. 

The  ballast  was  stowed  near  the  centre  of  the  ship,  raised  in  the  middle  part,  and  tapered 
down  at  both  ends.  It  was  kept  ui  position  liy  shifting  boards  and  seciu-ely  tommed  dowi. 
The  pumps  were  properly  protected. 

A  letter  from  the  master,  dated  2nd  October,  1900,  to  the  o\vnei-s  was  produced,  stating  that 
the  crew  had  given  him  a  great  deal  of  trouble  while  in  Yokohama,  and  in  consequence  he 
discharged  seven  A.B.'s,  and  that  he  paid  off  the  second  mate  for  illness. 

With  the  exception  of  the  second  mate,  these  men  wei-e  replaced,  and  the  crew  now  con- 
sisted, as  before,  of  28  all  told,  but  no  second  mate  was  appointed. 

On  the  27th  September,  while  lying  at  Yokohama,  a  severe  typhoon  was  encountered 
lasting  27  hours,  and  five  vessels,  including  the  "  Rathdown,"  dragged  their  anchors  and 
narrowly  escaped  being  driven  on  shore. 

.  On  the  2nd  October,  1900,  the  vessel  Isft  Yokohama  foi-  Port  Townsend,  Puget  Sound. 
her  draught  of  water  being,  from  a  sworn  deposition  made  by  Mr.  Lafiin,  stevedore,  14  ft. 
aft  and  13  ft.  10  ins.  forward.  Prom  the  alwve  date  the  "  Rathdo;\Ti  "  has  /lot  since  been 
seen  or  heard  of 
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Appended  is  a  list  of  the  crew : — 


Name. 

Rank. 

Name. 

Rank 

H.  W.  Dyke    - 

Master. 

Nicholas  Pender 

.    A.B. 

Robert  Jeffery 

«    First  mate. 

Alwin  Passe     - 

» 

A.   Neess 

-    Carpenter. 

John  Curley  - 

•    OS. 

A.  Widan 

-    Sailmaker. 

J.  McDonald    - 

A.B. 

Henry  Newman 

-    Steward. 

C.  B.Carlsen 

tt 

W.  Newsteadt 

-    Cook. 

W.  McCoy       - 

»f 

W.  Williams    - 

-    Boatswain's 

T.  Schilling     - 

»» 

mate. 

V.  Belfantice 

n 

J.  Milbum 

-    A.B. 

J.  Robert 

*            $9 

John    Stewart 

>> 

J.  A.  Paul 

ft 

John  Meehan    - 

»» 

J.   White 

f» 

William  Banfield 

*t 

A.  Berkom 

M 

R.  Markinson 

«» 

W.V.Scheid    - 

H 

Charles  Selin    - 

)> 

Prank  Davis    - 

0 

William  Williams     - 

>> 

Sir  Richard  Martin,  Bart.,  stuted  in  evidence  that  H.  W.  Dyke  was  an  excellent  captaini 
in  whom  he  had  every  confidence,  and  he  had  been  five  years  in  command  of  the  "  Rath- 
down,"  makrag  several  passages  in  ballast,  and  that  when  he  entered  his  service  he  was 
highly  recommended,  llie  master's  letters  to  his  owners  showed  him  to  be  a  man  of  marked 
intelligence  and  ability. 

The  following  witnesses  were  examined : — Mr.  John  Coimell,  builder's  draughtsman  ;  Sir 
Richard  Martin,  Bart.,  managing  owner  ;  and  his  manager,  Mr.  J.  Alston,  a  registered  owner, 
who  conducted  the  correspondence. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  evidence,  Mr.  Keith  Hallowes,  solicitor  for  the  Board  of  Trade, 
submitted  the  following  questions  for  the  consideration  of  the  Court : — 

1.  Was  the  "  Rathdown  "  in  good  and  seaworthy  condition  as  regards  hull  and  equipment 
when  she  last  left  Yokohama,  on  or  about  the  2nd  October,  1900? 

2.  Had  the  master  authority  from  the  owners  to  obtain  the  amount  of  ballast  he  considered 
necessary  for  the  safe  navigation  of  the  ship  ? 

3.  Was  the  vessel  properly  and  sufficiently  ballasted?  Was  the  ballast  properly  trimmed 
and  secured  and  so  loaded  as  to  make  the  vessel  easy  in  a  seaway? 

4.  What  was  the  number  and  rating  of  the  vessel's  crew  when  she  sailed  from  Yokohama! 

5.  AATiat  is  the  cause  of  the  ship  '*  Rathdown  "  not  having  been  heard  of  since  she  left 
Yokohama  on  or  about  the  2nd  October,  1900? 

Which  were  replied  to  as  follows  : — 

Answers  to  questions  put  to  the  Court  on  the  conclusion  of  the  evidence  by  Mr.  Keith 
Hallowes,  solicitor,  on  behalf  of  the  Board  of  Trade. 

1.  Tlie  Court  is  of  opinion  that  the  "  Rathdown  "  was  in  good  and  seaworthy  condition 
as  regards  hull  and  equipment  when  leavmg  Yokohama  on  or  about  the  2nd  of  October, 
1900.  She  passed  her  second  Lloyd's  survey  in  New  York,  in  the  month  of  March,  1900, 
and  was  continued  in  Class  Al  100. 

2.  The  master  had  authority  from  the  owner  to  obtain  the  amovmt  of  ballast  he  considered 
necessary  for  the  safe  navigation  of  the  ship.  From  the  evidence  given  by  Sir  Richard 
Martin,  the  managing  owner,  the  master  was  authorised  to  use  his  own  discretion  as  to  the 
amount  of  ballast  he  considered  necessary  for  the  safe  navigation  of  the  ship  and  to  obtain 
the  same. 

3.  Tlie  vessel  was  properly  and  sufficiently  ballasted ;  the  ballast  was  properly  trimmed 
and  secured  and  so  loaded  as  to  make  the  vessel  easy  in  the  seaway.  From  the  records 
produced  in  Court  of  the  amoimt  of  ballast  carried  on  her  previous  voyages  under  the  same 
master  with  safety,  the  "  Rathdo^^•n  "  was  on  this  voyage  properly  and  sufficeintly  ballasted, 
and  a  plan  was  produced  in  Com-t  showing  the  stowage  of  the  ballast  and  also  a  description 
of  the  method  in  which  it  was  trinuned  and  secui-ed,  and  from  this  evidence  it  appears  to  the 
Court  that  she  had  been  so  loaded  as  to  make  the  vessel  easy  in  a  seaway. 

4  When  the  "  Rathdown  "  sailed  from  Yokohama  the  number  of  her  crew  all  told  was 
28,  and  their  rating  was  as  follows  : — Master,  first  mate,  1  carpenter,  1  sailmaker,  1  boat- 
swain's mate,  1  steward,  1  cook,  20  A.B.'s,  and  1  ordinary  seaman. 

5.  We  are  imanimously  of  opinion  that  the  cause  of  the  "  Rathdown  "  not  having  been 
heard  of  since  she  last  left  Yokohama  on  or  about  the  2nd  October,  1900,  was  because  she 
was  lost  on  her  voyage.  The  (vourt  is  unable  to  come  to  any  conclusion  as  to  the  cause  of  the 
vessel  having  been  lost     From  a  careful  examination  of  the  documents  produced  in  Court 
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by  the  owners  and  the  Board  of  Trade  there  appears  no  evidence  to  convey  anything  more 
than  an  impression  that  the  dangers  attending  navigation  upon  her  passage  led  to  the  fatal 
result.  There  was  no  record  produced  of  the  weather  that  occurred  at  Yokohama,  at  a  time 
when  there  would  have  been  a  probability  of  the  "  Rathdown  "  meeting  its  force  after  leavmg 
Yokohama,  until  the  11th  of  October,  on  which  date  Mr.  Thomas  Auld,  master  of  the  barque 
*'  Sofala,"  of  Liverpool,  sailed  from  Yokohama  on  a  voyage  to  Tacoma  (which  was  practically 
the  same  as  that  of  the  "  Rathdown  "),  and  during  the  entire  course  of  his  voyage  expe- 
rienced most  severe  weather  incessantly.  Heavy  gales  from  the  N.E.  and  S.E.  were  of 
daily  occurrence,  hurricanes  with  rain,  sleet,  and  snow,  and  mountainous  cross  seas  with  very 
low  barometer,  and  in  all  probability  the  "  Rathdown  "  experienced  this  severe  weather 
and  no  evidence  whatsoever  was  offered  wh'sh  lould  account  otherwise  for  her  loss. 

T.  J.  Wall,  Judge. 

We  concur. 


Samuel  Brooks,}  Assessors. 


James  Kiddle, 
Samuel  Brooks 

(issued  in  London  by  the  Board  of  Trade  on  the  30th  day  of  August,  1901.) 


(No.  6259.) 

"CAPE  WRATH." 

The  Merchant  Shipping  Act,  1894. 

In  the  matter  of  a  formal  investigation  held  at  the  Magistrates'  Room,  Liverpool,  on  the 
18th  and  21st  days  of  October,  1901,  before  W.  J.  Stewart,  Esq.,  assisted  by  Commander 
Caborne,  C.B.,  R.N.R.,  and  Rear-Admiral  Boyes,  into  the  circumstances  attending 
the  supposed  loss  of  the  British  ship  "  Cape  Wrath,"  which  left  Callao  for  Astoria, 
Oregon,  on  November  2nd,  1900,  and  has  not  since  been  heard  of. 

Report  of  Coitrt. 

The  Court  having  carefully  inquired  into  the  circumstances  attending  the  above-mentioned 
thipping  casualty,  finds,  for  the  reasons  stated  in  the  Annex  hereto,  that  owing  to  the  absence 
of  evidence  it  is  unable  to  state  what  was  the  cause  of  the  loss  of  the  said  vessel. 

Dated  this  21st  day  of  Octolier,  1901. 

i  W.  J.  Stewart,  Judge.  _   , 

We  concur  in  the  above  Report, 

W.  F.  Caborne, 


w.  iy.  uaborne,   -)  . 

G.  T.  H.   BoYES,/^''^^'^'"^- 


Annex  to  the  Report. 

This  inqui.'y  was  held  at  the  Magistrates'  Room,  Dale  Street,  Liverpool,  on  the  18th  and 
21st  days  of  Octobw,  1901,  when  Mr.  Paxton  appeared  on  behalf  of  the  Board  of  Trade, 
and  Mr.  Lightboimd  represented  the  owners. 

The  "  Cape  Wrath,"  official  numter  99,781,  was  a  British  sailing  vessel,  built  of  steel  at 
Port  Glasgow  in  1892  by  Messrs.  Duncan  and  Co.,  and  was  registered  at  the  port  of  Greenock. 
Her  length  was  280'3  ft.,  her  breadth  42'  1  ft.,  and  her  depth  of  hold  24' 45  ft.,  her  net  registered 
tonnage  being  1998'35  tons.  She  had  a  forecastle,  poop,  and  fore,  middle,  and  after  deck 
houses.  She  had  four  masts,  was  barque  rigged,  had  two  decks,  was  provided  with  a  collision 
bulkhead,  and  was  owned  by  the  Dominion  Ship  Company,  Limited,  of  Liverpool,  Mr.  William 
Thomas,  of  14,  Water  Street,  Liverpool,  being  the  manager.  The  "  Cape  Wrath  "  was 
purchased  by  the  Dominion  Ship  Company,  Limited,  towards  the  end  of  1899,  and  was 
classed  100  Al  at  Lloyds'. 

Mr.  John  Duncan,  a  member  of  the  builders'  firm,  produced  the  ci:rve  of  statical  stability 
of  the  "  Cape  Wrath  "  as  she  left  Port  Glasgow  in  Septemljer,  1892,  with  about  600  tons  of 
dirt  ballast  and  alx)ut  66  tons  of  ships'  stores  and  water  on  board,  her  metacentric  height 
being  29  ft.  He  further  produced  two  other  curves  of  statical  stability,  one  with  1,000  tons 
of  ballast,  the  draught  being  11  ft.  9  ins.,  and  G.M.  2'64  ft.,  and  the  other  with  1,400  tons  of 
ballast,  the  draught  being  13  ft.  4  ins.,  and  G.M.  285  ft.  He  stated  that  the  ship  would  have 
ample  stability  with  1,0<X>  tons  of  ballast,  and  that  her  co-efficient  of  fineness  was  '7.  Mr. 
Duncan  further  informed  the  Court  that  the  vessel  was  designed  to  carry  3,580  tons  of  dead 
weight  on  a  mean  draught  of  21  ft.  10  ins. 

Mr.  William  Thomas,  the  registered  manager,  stated  that  the  "  Cape  Wrath  "  sailed  from 
Cardiff  for  Mauritius  \\^th  a  cargo  of  coal  on  January  3rd,  1900  ;  that  she  sailed  from  Mauritius 
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for  Nvwcnstle,  NTew  South  \Valf>s.  in  b;illust  (l.iHX)  tons)  on  Ai>ril  2(Jtli,  liKX) ;  that  she  sailed 
fioai  Xoweastle,  Xew  South  Wales,  witli  a  i-ai^o  of  coal  on  July  Otli.  and  airived  at  Callao 
oa  August  24th,  1900.  the  master  Ijeing  Mr.  Charles  Lampshire,  a  trustworthy  and  expei-ienced 
officer,  who  had  been  connected  with  his  finn  since  1894.  He  considered  1,000  tons  of  balUab 
to  be  sufficient,  and  this  was  the  (juaiitity  that  had  been  previously  earned  by  the  ship. 
Ml'.  David  Evans,  a  master  mariner,  who  acted  as  marine  supei'intendent  at  Cardiff  for  the 
owners  prior  to  the  departure  of  the  "  Cape  Wrath,"  stated  that  she  canied  four  boats  (two 
of  them  being  lifelwats),  and  the  life-saving  appliances  required  by  the  statute,  was  well 
suppUed  with  sails,  and  generally  properly  equipped.  He  also  described  the  labour-saving 
appliances  with  which  she  was  fitted.  After  the  arrival  of  the  "Cape  Wrath  "  at. Callao 
on  August  24th,  liXKJ.  she  discharged  her  caigo  of  coal,  with  the  exception  of  about  80  toug, 
and  received  instructions  to  proceed  in  ballast  to  Taltal,  in  Chili,  imd  for  that  pm-pose  1,000 
Spanish  tons  of  shingle  were  shipped,  and  the  vessel  was  taken  into  the  bay.  liater  on  those 
instructions  were  cancelled,  and  the  ship  was  directed  to  proceed  in  Ijallast  to  Portland, 
Oregon,  to  load  a  cai-go  of  wheat  for  Europe.  An  additional  150  Spanish  tons  of  shingle 
were  then  taken,  m,  making  a  total  of  1,150  Spanish  tons  of  ballast,  equal  to  about  1,035 
English  tons.  To  this  must  be  added  the  80  tons  of  coal  above  mentioned,  which  brought 
the  total  up  to  about  1,115  tons.  Tliei'e  were  also  29  tons  of  fresh  water  and  the  ship's 
stores, 

Tlie  amoimt  of  ballast  to  be  carried  was  left  entirely  to  the  discretion  of  the  master,  and  a 
copy  of  a  letter  \^Titten  to  AL'.  Lampshire  by  the  owners  respecting  the  ballasting  of  the  ship 
at  Mauritius,  A\here  she  took  ui  1,000  tons  of  ballast,  was  produced,  in  which  the  following 
|)aragraph  api)eai-s  : — "  If,  however,  you  have  to  take  ballast,  try  to  get  it  as  cheaply  as  you 
can,  and  do  not  fail  to  take  sufficient  to  make  the  ship  seaworthy,  and  see  that  it  is  projjerly 
trimmed,  and  yaw  shifting  boards  placed  in  position."  Thej-e  is  no  doubt  the  ballast  was 
]jroperly  stowed,  trimmed,  and  levelled  at'  Oallao,  but  with  regard  to  its  being  properly 
secured  against  shifting,  there  is  a  ]iaucity  of  information. 

Beyond  the  fact  that  centre  shifting  boards,  21  ins.  to  3  ins.  thick,  were  placed  in  position 
and  fastened  to  the  stanchions,  there  is  no  swom  evidence  as  to  how  the  ballast  was  secured. 
But  the  solicitoi-  for  the  o\vner8  put  in  the  following  extract  from  a  letter  written  by  ilr. 
Drew,  of  the  finn  of  Messi-s.  Shute  and  Co.,  of  Callao,  to  a  relative  m  Liverpool,  under  date 
of  10th  January,  1901.: — "  I  am  very  son*}'  to  hear  this  morning  that  the  "  Cape  Wrath  " 
has  not  turned  up.  Tlie  ballast  was  well  stowed  and  tommed  down.  She  took  1,000  tons 
inside  the  Dai-sena,  and  when  she  got  orders  for  the  north  she  took  150  tons  in  the  Bay. 
This  was  put  in  the  main  and  after  hatches,  and  she  had,  as  I  told  you  before,  60  tons  to  80 
tons  of  coal  on  board.  Tlie  ship  was  in  good  trim  and  seaworthy  when  she  sailed.  I  was  on 
board  when  the  ballast  was  going  in,  a".d  was  on  board  when  she  sailed.  The  vessel  had  a 
a  good  mate  and  second  mate,  and  a  good  crew  and  some  good  young  fellows.  Everything 
was  in  first-rate  order  when  she  left  Callao."  From  this  letter  the  only  information  respecting 
the  toraming  down  of  the  cargo  is  derived. 

The  "  Ca])e  Wrath  "  left  Callao  on  2nd  November,  1900,  bound  for  Portland,  Oregon, 
and  ballasted  as  above  descrilaed,  under  the  command  of  Mr.  Charles  Lampshire,  who  held  a. 
certificate  of  competency  as  master.  No.  020,086,  and  with  a  crew  consisting  of  30  hands 
all  told.  At  the  time  of  leaving,  her  draught  is  stated  to  have  been  12  ft.  4  ins.  forward 
and  12  ft.  8  ins.  aft.  Smce  the  date  of  leaving  Callao  the  "  Cape  WVath  "  has  not  been 
heard  of. 

From  a  deposition  made  l^y  the  master  of  the  British  s.s  "  Worfield,"  bomid  to  San  Fran- 
cisco from  British  Columbia,  it  appears  that  a  southerly  gale,  descriljed  as  the  heaviest  ex- 
perienced for  years,  accompanied  by  a  very  high  confused  sea,  prevailed  off  the  coast  of 
Oregon,  about  the  middle  of  December,  1900,  a  fact  which  is  confirmed  by  the  master  of  the 
British  barque,  "  Eaton  Hall."  As  the  ordinary  voyage  from  Callao  to  Portland,  Oregon, 
is  estimated  to  occupy  from  40  to  50  days,  it  is  probable  that  the  "  Cape  Wrath  "  encountered 
the  weather  above  described. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  evidence.  Mi*.  Paxton,  on  behalf  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  submitted 
the  following  questions  for  the  opinion  of  the  Court : — 

1.  Was  the  vessel  in  good  and  seaworthy  condition  as  regards  hull  and  equipments  when 
she  left  Callao"  in  November,  1900,  and  did  she  carry  the  boats  and  life-saving  appliances, 
required  by  the  statute  ? 

^  2.  Was  the  liallast  sufficient  in  quantity,  and  was  it  properly  stowed  and  secured  from 
shifting  ? 

3.  Was  the  vessel  properly  and  sufficiently  manned  ? 

4.  What  is  the  cause  of  tlie  vessel  not  being  heard  of  since  she  left  Callao  on  or  about  the 
2nd  November,  1900,  bound  for  Portland,  Oregon  ?  ■ 

5    "Wh&t  was  the  value  of  the  vessel,  and  for  what  amount  was  she  insured  ? 

fi.  What  is  the  nature  of  the  ballast  shipped  at  Callao,  and  what  steps  should  be  taken 
in  order  to  prevent  it  from  shifting  ? 
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The  CoTirt  returned  the  following  answers  to  the  questions  of  the  Board  of  Trade  :  — 

1.  The  "  Cape  Wrath  "  was  in  good  and  seaworthy  condition  as  regards  hull  and  equip- 
ments when  she  left  Callao  in  November,  1900,  and  she  carried  the  boats  and  life-saving 
appliances  required  by  the  statute. 

2.  The  vessel  appears  to  have  had  on  board  when  she  left  Callao  about  1,035  tons  of  shingle 
ballast,  and  about  80  tons  of  coal  which  formed  a  portion  of  her  former  cargo  not  discharged, 
the  whole  making  a  total  of  1,115  tons.  Tliis  quantity  the  Court,  after  hearing  expert  evidence 
as  to  the  stability  of  the  ship,  and  evidence  as  to  the  amount  of  ballast  carried  on  previous 
voyages,  considers  to  have  been  sufficient.  Tlie  ballast  was  properly  stowed,  but  with 
regard  to  the  question  as  to  whether  it  was  properly  secured  against  shifting,  the  evidence 
is  not  sufficient  to  enable  the  Coiu-t  to  form  a  positive  opinion. 

3.  The  vessel  was  properly  and  sufficiently  mamied. 

4.  From  the  evidence,  the  Coiu-t  is  unable  to  express  a  defuiite  opinion  as  to  the  cause  of 
the  vessel  not  having  been  heard  of  since  she  left  Callao  on  or  about  the  2nd  November, 
1900.  The  depositions  show  that  very  bad  weather  prevailed  oflf  the  coast  of  Oregon  about 
the  time  that  the  "  Cape  Wrath  "  should  in  the  ordinary  course  of  events  have  been  in  the 
vicinity.  If  the  large  amount  of  shmgle  ballast  carried  by  the  vessel  had  not  been  thoroughly 
well  secured,  it  would  be  liable  in  such  weather  to  shift,  and  the  loss  of  the  vessel  would  thus 
be  accoimted  for. 

5.  The  vessel  was  valued  in  the  policy  at  £15,000,  and  she  was  insured  for  £15,000  against 
all  risks,  and  against  total  loss  for  £1,000  more.  Her  market  value  was  stated  to  have  been 
£18,000. 

6.  The  ballast  shipped  at  Callao  is  shingle,  and  very  liable  to  shift.  Accordmgly,  with  such 
a  dangerous  description  of  ballast  as  this,  special  measures  should  be  taken  to  secure  it. 
Centre  shifting  boards  should  invariably  be  used,  also  wing  shifting  boards  when  practicable. 
All  shifting  boards  should  be  thoroughly  well  seciired  in  position.  Further,  bulkheads 
should  be  built  at  the  forvvard  and  after  ends  of  the  ballast,  and  be  brought  up  to  the  same 
height  as  the  ballast,  in  order  to  prevent  the  ballast  moving  forward  or  aft.  Finally,  the 
ballast  should  be  securely  tommed  down. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  officers  and  crew  of  the  missing  barque  "  Cape  Wrath  "  as 
taken  from  the  records  of  H.B.M.  Consulate  at  Callao  : — 


Name. 


Rank. 


Name. 


Rank. 


Charles  Lam  pshire   - 

-    Master. 

M.  Nilsen 

-    A 

Thomas  Roach 

-     Ist  mate. 

F.  Hansen 

, 

Gnffith   Jones 

-    2nd  mate. 

J.   Bagley 

- 

R.J.Abbott    - 

-     Boatswam. 

H.  Hinnicks     - 

, 

0.  Petersen 

-    Carpenter. 

E.  0.  James     - 

, 

H.  McCafferty 

-    Cook  and 

A.  Donald 

, 

steward. 

W.  Housman    - 

, 

C.  Bran 

-    Cabin  bov. 

B.  Markgraf     - 

, 

John  Jones 

-    A.B. 

W.  J.  Riley     - 

, 

W.  T.  Jones     - 

it 

John  Mcintosh 

-    A 

Evan  Evans    - 

j» 

W.  T.  L.  Jones 

- 

H.  L.  Thomas 

E.  J.  Pottle     - 

- 

D.  Roberts      - 

»» 

H.  0.  Stove     - 

- 

W.  Davies      - 

- 

F.  G.  J.  Brandreth    - 

. 

A.  Carpenter    - 

,, 

and 

H.  J.  Derrick   - 

»i 

G.  Roberts 

- 

-    Apprentice. 


W.  J.  Stewart,  Judge. 


We  concur  in  the  above  Report, 

W.    F.   (/ABOENE, 

Liverpool,  21st  October,  1901, 

(Issued  in  London  by  the  Board  of  Trade  on  the  8th  day  of  November,  1901.) 


W.   F.   (/ABOENE,     1  . 

G.   T.  H.   BoYEsj^«^^^^°"- 


(0.^) 
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(No.  6221.) 

"  HR\THBANK." 

The  Merchant  Shipping  Act,  1894. 
In  the  matter  of  a  formal  mvestigation  held  at  Glasgow,  on  the  26th  and  27th  days  of  yune,. 
1901,  before  William  Georue  Scoit-Monckiepf,  Esquire,  Advocate,  Sheriff  Substitutrf- 
of  Lanarkshire,  assisted  by  Captains  R.  C.  Dyer,  R.N.,  and  A.  Anderson,  into  the 
circumstances  attending  the  loss  of  the  British  sailing  ship  "  Heathbank,"  of  Glasgow, 
which  left  Rio  de  Janeiro  on  the  28th  day  of  April,  1900,  bound  for  Newcastle,  N.S.W., 
and  has  not  since  been  heard  of. 

Report  of  the  Court. 
The  Court,  havmg  carefully  inqxiired  mto  the  circumstances  attending  the  above-mentioned 
shipping  casualty,  finds,  for  the  reasons  stated  in  the  Annex  hereto,  that  the  "  Heathbank  " 
was  in  good  and  seaworthy  condition,  both  as  regards  hull  and  equipments,  and  was  properly 
and  sufficiently  ballasted  and  efficiently  manned  when  she  left  Rio  de  Janeiro  on  28th  April, 
1900.  The  Court  is,  owing  to  aljsence  of  evidence  bearing  upon  the  question,  imable  to  come 
to  any  conclusion  as  to  the  cause  of  the  vessel  not  having  been  heard  of  since  said  dat«. 

Dpted  this  27th  day  of  Jmie,  1901. 

W.  G.  Scott -Moncrteff,  Judge. 
We  concur  in  the  above  Report^ 

Absm.  Anderson,)  . 
RiCHD.  C.  Dyer,   jAssessors. 

Annex  to  the  Report. 

Tliis  Inqmry  was  held  at  Glasgow  on  the  26th  and  27th  days  of  June,  1901,  when  Mr.  James- 
Morton.  Writer,  Glasgow  (for  Mr.  A.  McGrigor),  appeared  for  the- Board  of  Trade,  and  Mr. 
Henry  B.  Fyfe,  Writer,  Glasgow,  for  the  owners. 

The  "  HeathlDank,"  Official  No.  102,679,  was  a  British  sailing  vessel,  built  of  steel  by 
Messrs.  Russell  and  Co.,  of  Port  Glasgow,  in  the  year  1894.  Her  dimensions,  as  per  register, 
were : — Length  246.65  feet,  breadth  37.55  feet,  depth  in  hold,  from  tonnage  deck  to  ceiling 
at  midships  22.6  feet ;  and  at  the  time  of  the  loss  which  forms  the  subject  of  this  investi- 
gation she  was  the  property  of  Mr.  Andrew  Weir  and  several  others,  Mr.  Weii-  of  102,  Hope 
Street,  Glasgow,  being  the  duly  appointed  managing  owner.  Her  gross  tonnage  was  1661'04, 
and  after  deducting  112"  78  tons  for  crew  and  other  spaces,  her  registered  tonnage  was  1548"  26 
tons.  The  "  Heathbank  "  was  barqiie  rigged,  and  was  classed  at  Lloyds'  100  Al.  She 
carried  four  boats,  two  of  which  were  lifeboats.  Tliese  were  carried  in  chocks  well  alcove 
the  bulwarks,  and  were  supplied  with  all  necessary  appliances.  There  was  one  water-tight 
bulkhead  forward  nmning  up  to  the  main  deck,  from  which  there  was  a  continuous  hold 
right  aft.  'Tween  deck  beams  were  fitted  and  the  deck  partly  laid.  Tlie  main  deck  was 
of  steel  sheathed  with  wood,  and  there  was  a  poop,  forecastle,  and  two  deck-houses.  There 
were  three  hatchways,  the  main  one  being  16  feet  by  12  feet,  and  the  other  two  were  8  feet 
square,  the  combings  of  all  tliree  being  2  feet  7  inches  high  in  the  centre,  and  2  feet  4  inches  at 
the  sides.  In  the  main  hatchway  there  were  three  fore  and  afters  and  one  in  the  othei-s. 
The  hatches  were  solid  of  .3|  inch  pine,  fitted  in  the  usual  way.  There  were  three  steel  trunk 
ventilators,  one  forward,  one  amidships  and  one  aft.  There  were  ample  freeing  ports,  and 
the  inside  ceiling  was  of  red  pine,  which  was  caulked  in  the  bilge.  The  limber  boards  i-an 
fore  and  aft  on  each  side  of  the  keelson,  and  the  pump  well  was  fitted  amidships.  Tlie 
moulded  depth  was  24  feet,  and  the  camber  of  the  deck  was  9h  inches. 

The  "  Heathbank  "  was  built  to  the  order  of  Mr.  Weir,  and  was  to  carry  about  2,700  tons 
dead  weight,  on  a  mean  draught  of  20  feet  8  inches,  at  a  cost  of  £13,  250.  She  was  not  inclined 
for  stability,  either  by  the  buildei-s  or  the  o-«iiers,  but  Mr.  Taylor,  the  manager  for  the  builders, 
stated  that  the  "  Heathbank  "  was  a  sister'  ship  to  the  "  Dunfion,"  which  they  had  built 
and  inclined  with  results  which  the  Court  considered  highly  satisfactory.  The  lower  masts  and 
lower  yards  were  of  steel,  and  she  was  fitted  with  double  topsails  and  top  gallant  sails.  There 
there  was  nothing  above  the  top  gallant  mast,  and  the  total  sail  area  was  22,508  square  feet. 

xn  January,  1900,  the  "  Heathbank  "  was  in  Antwerp,  when  she  was  dry  docked  for  painting 
and  general  .overhaul,  after  which  she  loaded  a  general  cargo  for  Rio  de  Janeiro,  airiving 
there  on  the  13th  day  of  March.  Tlie  inward  cargo  was  in  due  covu^e  duly  discharged, 
and  according  to  an  affidavit  made  by  Mauvel  de  Almeida  Neves,  manager  of  the  Companhia 
de  Transportes  Maritimos  Conceicao,  and  sworn  before  the  British  R-o  Consul  at  Rio,  it 
appears  that  the  master  ordered  the  ballast,  that  800  English  tons  were  put  on  board  by  his 
men,  that  it  was  all  stone  ballast,  that  the  crew  trimmed  it,  and  that  he  was  on  board  on 
several  occasions  diiring  the  time  she  was  being  ballasted,  and  that  so  far  as  he  could  recollect 
everything  was  satisfactory.  While  dealing  with  the  question  of  the  ballast  there  is  the 
letter  from  the  master  referred  to  in  the  answers  to  the  questions,  which  fully  bears  out  the 
affidavit,  and  the  owner's  Marine  Superintendent  stated  that  the  master  had  an  entirely 
free  hand  in  the  quantity  of  ballast,  and  that  he  had  taken  in  the  same  sort  of  ballast  for  long 
voyE^es  and  had  never  Imown  it  to  shift.  The  "  Heathbank  "  had,  with  the  present  one,  made 
eight  voyages  in  ballast,  one  of  which  was  from  Rio  to  Newcastle,  N.S.W..  the  same  as  the 
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one  in  question.  Tlien,  as  now,  she  took  in  800  tons  of  stone,  and  from  an  abstract  of  the 
log  before  us  we  find  that  the  vessel  behaved  well  in  bad  weather,  gave  no  indication  of  being 
tender,  and  arrived  at  Newcastle  all  well.  The  vessel,  after  being  ballasted,  was  cleared 
at  the  British  Consulate  on  the  26th  of  Api-il,  1900,  four  seamen  having  been  engaged  to 
take  the  place  of  four  who  had  either  deserted  or  been  discharged.  The  vessel's  complement 
im  the  .day  of  clearing  at  the  Consxilate  was  declared  by  the  master  as  25  all  told.  On  the 
28th  April,  at  about  7  a.m.,  the  "  Heathbank  "  was  taken  in  tow  by  the  tug-boat  "  Valente," 
and  started  on  her  voyage  for  Newcastle,  New  South  Wales,  with  a  crew  of  25  hands  all  told, 
and  under  the  command  of  Mr.  James  McKechnie,  who  held  a  certificate  of  competency.  No. 
30001.  Her  draught  of  water  on  leaving  was  11  feet  1  inch  forward  and  12  feet  aft,  or  a 
mean  drai^ht  of  11  feet  Qh  inches.  By  the  displacement  scale  put  in  by  the  builders,  with 
800  tons  on  board  the  mean  dra^ight  should  be  11  feet  4  inches,  so  taking  this  as  a  basis  the 
Cotirt  are  satisfied  that  at  the  time  of  leavmg  Kio  the  "  Heathbank  "  had  a  good  800  tons 
•  of  ballast  on  board.  The  tug  "  Valente  "  cast  off  her  tow  outside  Raza  Island,  at  about 
noon  of  the  28th  Apiil.  the  weather  at  the  time  being  fine,  and  remaining  so  for  some  ten 
days  after,  but,  so  far  as  the  Cotirt  could  gather,  nothing  has  been  heard  of  the  "  Heathbank  " 
since  that  date. 

Jrom  the  evidence  of  the  owner,  the  master  was  a  steady,  reliable  navigator,  having  com- 
manded the  "  Heathbank  "  since  she  was  launched  in  1894,  and  never  met  with  any  accident 
whatever. 

llie  Court  is  pleased  to  place  on  record  their  imanimous  opinion  that  everything  was  done 
by  the  owners  and  master  in  order  to  maintain  the  "  Heathbank  "  in  a  good  and  efficient 
state,  and  nothing  appears  to  have  been  spared  to  ensiire  her  being  sent  to  sea  in  a  thoroughly 
good  and  seaworthy  condition  throughout. 

The  following  are  the  names  and  ratings  of  the  crew  who  were  on  board  the  "  Heathbank  " 
•when  she  left  Rio  de  Janeiro  on  the  28th  April,  1900  : — 


Name. 

Rank. 

;              Name. 

Ba,nk 

James  McKechnie    - 

-    Master. 

1      A.  Casso 

-    A.B. 

W.  J.  Davey    - 

-    1st  Mate. 

John  Wigren    - 

„. 

E.   Bums 

-    2nd  mate. 

G.  Brazzafoli    - 

,, 

C.  H.  Doncaster 

-    3rd  mate. 

J.  B.  Sternberg 

- 

W.  G.  McCathie      - 

-    Steward  and 

John  Hansen   - 

- 

Cook. 

John    Larsson 

,, 

Thomas  Ballantyne  - 

-    Boy. 

I      J.  Egon   - 

H.    Ackerman 

-    Sailmaker  and 

Aug.  Kulme     - 

-  d.'s. 

A.B. 

A.   Colart 

„ 

H.  Taenicke 

-    Carpenter. 

T.Tews   - 

-    A.B. 

R.  Rasmusen   - 

-    A.B. 

M.    Fernandez 

jj 

Ch.  Charruz     • 

■      j» 

J.  Marquez 

„ 

P.   Stackemier 

?j 

B   Arias 

^1 

C.    Liden 

*      <> 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  evidence  the  following  questions  were  submitted  for  the  Board  of 
Trade,  to  which  the  Court  gave  the  answers  appended  : — 

1.  Was  the  '  Heathbank  "  in  good  and  seaworthy  condition  as  regards  hull  and  equip- 
ments when  she  left  Rio  de  Janeiro  on  the  28th  April,  1900?  What  was  the  number  and 
ratings  of  her  crew? — The  "Heathbank'  was  in  good  and  seaworthy  condition  both  as 
regards  hull  and  equipments  when  she  left  Rio  de  Janeiro  on  the  28th  April,  1900. 

The  number  of  her  crew  was  25  all  told,  the  ratings  being  as  follows  : — master,  first,  second, 
and  third  mates,  steward,  sailmaker,  carpenter,  15  A.B.'s,  2  O.S.  and  1  boy. 

2.  Was  the  vessel  properly  and  stifficiently  ballasted,  and  was  the  ballast  properly  trimmed 
and  secured? — The  vessel  was  properly  and  sufficiently  iDallasted.  A  letter  was  put  in 
by  the  owners,  received  from  the  master,  and  written  by  him  on  the  morning  the  vessel  left 
Rio,  as  follows  : — 

"  I  have  pleasure  in  reporting  to  you  the  ship  "  Heathbank,"  under  my  conunand,  is 
(7  a.m.)  leaving  the  berth  at  Rio,  drawing  11  feet  1  inch  forward  and  12  feet  aft,  and  that  the 
vessel  is  well  foimd  in  every  department  (fully  ballasted,  and  which  is  properly  secured  with 
shifting  boards),  and  is  in  thorough  good  order  in  every  rsepect  for  the  voyage." 

From  this  and  other  evidence  the  Court  has  no  doubt  whatever  that  the  ballast  was  properly 
'trimmed  and  secured. 

3.  What  was  the  cause  of  the  vessel  not  having  been  heard  of  since  she  left  Rio  de  Janeiro 
-  on  the  28th  April,  1900?— The  Court  is  unable  to  come  to  any  conclusion  as  to  the  cause  of 
'the  vessel  not  having  been  heard  of  since  she  left  Rio  on  28th  April,  1900.  From  a  careful 
•  perusal  of  the  documents  produced  bythe  Board  of  Trade  and  the  evidence  generally, the  Court 

is  convinced  that  the  vessel  on  leaving  Rio  was  in  good  and  seuwortliy  condition,  that  she 

was  properly  and  sufficiently  ballasted  for  the  voyage,  and  was  well  and  efficiently  manned. 

'From  an  abstract  of  the  weather  received  from  Rio,  and  four  other  ports  on  the  Brazilian 

'  coast,  it  appears  to  have  been  fine  at  the  time,  and  continued  so  for  ten  days  after-     The 

(0.:?.)  uu2 
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Court,  therefore,  considers  it  iini)rol)able  that  aiiy  accident  could  have  occuired  to  her  in 
the  vicinity  of  that  coast.  There  being  no  further  evidence  bearing  on  the  question  as  to 
how  or  where  she  was  !ost.  any  further  expression  by  the  Court  would  be  mere  surmise. 

W.  G.  Scott -MoNCKiEFF,  Judge. 
We  concur. 

Absm.  Anderson,!  . 
Rtchd.  C.  Dyer.  jAssessort. 

(Issued  in  London  by  the  Board  of  Trade,  on  the  23rd  day  of  July,  1901.) 


(No.  6261.) 
"  MANCHESTER," 

The  Merchant  Shipping  Act,  1894. 

In  the  matter  of  a  formal  investigation  held  at  the  Magistrates'  Room,  Liverpool,  on  tlie  16th 
and  17th  days  of  October,  1901,  before  AV.  J.  Stewart,  Esquire,  assisted  by  Commander 
Caborne,  C.B.,  R.N.R.,  and  Rear-Admiral  Boyes,  into  the  circiunstances  attendbg 
the  supposed  loss  of  the  British  ship  "  Manchester,"  which  left  New  York  for  Yoko- 
hama on  August  21st,  1900,  and  has  not  teen  heard  of  since  September  23rd,  1900. 

Report  of  Court. 

The  Court,  having  carefully  inquired  mto  the  circumstances  attending  the  above-men- 
tioned shipping  casualty,  finds  for  the  reasons  stated  in  the  annex  hereto,  that  the  evidence 
is  not  Sdfficient  to  enable  any  opinion  to  be  fomied  as  to  the  cause  of  the  supposed  loss  of  tb" 
said  vessel. 


Dated  this  17th  day  of  October,  1901. 

We  conciu"  in  the  above  Report. 


W.  J.  Stewart,  Judge. 

W.  F.  Caborne,  \  . 

G.  T.  H.  Boyes,  1^^^^^'"'™- 

Annex  to  the  Report. 

This  inquiry  was  held  in  the  Magistrates'  Room,  Dale  Street,  Liverpool.  On  the  16th  and  ' 
17tli  days  of  October,  1901,  when  Mr.  Paxton  appeared  on  behalf  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  and 
Mr.  Leslie  Scott,  instructed  by  Mr.  Collins,  represented  the  owners. 

The  "  Manchester,"  ofiicial  number  99,391,  was  a  sailing  ship,  built  of  steel  at  Smiderland  ' 
by  Messrs.  Wm.  Doxford  and  Sons,  Limited,  in  1892,  and  was  registered  at  the  port  of  Liver- 
pool, her  registered  tomiage  being  2851'09  tons.  Her  length  was  3129  ft.  ;  her  breadth, 
46'  1  ft.  ;  and  her  depth  of  hold,  25'8  ft.  She  had  two  decks  and  a  collision  bulkhead,  was 
classed  100  Al  at  Lloyds,  and  was  last  surveyed  at  Antwerp,  m  May,  1900.  She  was  a  four- 
masted  barque,  and  was  owned  by  the  Galgate  Shipping  Company,  Limited,  of  13,  Tower 
Chamljers,  Old  Churchyard,  Liverpool,  Mr.  John  Joyce,  of  the  same  address,  being  the 
manager,  according  to  advice  received  Jmie  13th,  1899. 

On  the  23rd  August,  1900,  she  left  New  York  bound  or  Shanghai,  carrying  a  cargo  con- 
sisting of  124,168  cases  of  oil  and  about  100  tons  of  stone  ballast,  and  with  a  crew  of  31  hands 
all  told.  Mr.  Frank  Clemens,  who  held  a  certificate  of  competency  as  master,  number  01246, 
being  the  master.  Tlie  vessel  was  in  good  order  and  well  found,  and  carried  boats  and  life- 
saving  appliances  in  accordance  with  the  statute. 

Tlie  oil  cases  were  what  are  commonly  kno-wii  in  the  trade  as  "  lowtop,"  their  dunensiona 
being  about  20|  ins.  by  15  ins.  by  10^  ins.,  and  their  weight  bemg  about  81h  lbs.  each.  87,145 
cases  were  stowed  in  the  lower  hold,  and  37,023  cases  in  the  between  decks,  the  total  weight 
of  the  cargo  equalling  about  4,515  tons.  Room  for  about  1,200  cases  was  left  forward,  on 
account  of  trim,  and  the  vessel  when  loaded  drew,  according  to  the  storage  inspector  at  New 
York,  23  ft.  forward  and  23  ft.  2  ins.  aft.  The  density  of  the  water  where  vessels  load  at 
Devo's  Yard  is  said  to  permit  of  a  vessel  rising  li  m.  in  sea  water  on  a  23  ft.  draught.  The 
cases  were  stowed  upright,  that  is,  with  the  biuigs  on  top,  except  in  the  lo^\er  hold,  where  a 
few  were  placed  flat  in  order  to  make  the  cargo  more  secure.  In  addition  to  the  cases  of  oil, 
there  were  100  tons  of  stone  ballast  stowed  in  the  limbers  and  on  the  ceiling  from  the  pump 
well  aft. 

The  deposition  of  Mr.  James  Brown,  the  New  York  pilot,  who  had  charge  of  the  "  Man- 
chester *'  when  she  proceeded  to  sea,  states  that  the  vessel  di-ew  23  ft.  of  water,  had  plenty 
of  freeboard,  appeared  to  be  in  excellent  condition  and  trim,  and  did  not  appear  to  be  at  all 
tender.  When  the  pilot  left  her  she  was  under  tlu-ge  topsails,  maintop  gallant  sail,  and  fore 
and  aft  sails,  the  weather  being  fme  and  the  wind  south-west.  The  British  barque  "  Ellis- 
land  "  left  New  York  for  Yokohama  with  a  cargo  of  case  oil  on  the  same  day  that  the  "  Man- 
chester "  sailed,  and  the  two  vessels  were  in  company  until  August  26th,  when  the  "  Man- 
chester" outsailed  the  "  EUisland."  When  the  two  ships  parted  company  the  "  Manchester's  " 
appearaMce  and  trim  were  quite  satisfactory.     On  September  14th,  the  "  EUisland,"  then 
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being  in  lat.  30°  N.  and  longitude  33°  W.,  encountered  a  hurricane  which  threw  her  on  her 
beam  ends,  the  topmasts  were  cut  away  in  order  to  right  her,  and  she  put  into  the  Azores. 
Tlie  "  Manchester  '  was  seen  by  the  French  steamer  "  Olbia,"  from  Genoa  for  Buenos  Ayi-es, 
whose  captam  states  that  he  met  her  at  1  p.m.  on  September  23rd,  1900,  a  month  after  she 
left  New  York,  in  latitude  12°  18'  N.,  and  longitude  28°  54'  W.  (meridian  of  Paris).  Tlie 
wind  was  then  light  from  the  N.E.,  the  "  Mai\chester  "  was  mider  full  sail,  she  was  sailing 
well,  she  was  sufficiently  ballasted,  and  made  a  very  good  impression.  Tlie  "  Manchester  " 
signalled  as  follows  : — "  I  come  from  New  York,  am  boimd  to  Japan  (dc),  please  inform  my 
owners  all  well  on  board."  The  statement  made  at  Marseilles  to  the  above  effect,  before 
H.B.M.  Consul,  by  Captain  A.  F.  Matter,  of  the  "  Olbia,"  is  the  last  kno\vn  information 
received  respecting  the  missing  vessel. 

There  appears  to  be  no  reason  for  doubting  the  "  Manchester's  "  stabiUty  as  laden. 

Mr.  Shei-wood  Foi-rest,  who  had  been  master  of  her  from  about  Jime  22nd,  1897,  to  July 
18th,  1900,  states  in  his  deposition  that  under  his  command  she  made  a  voyage  from  New 
York  to  Shanghai  between  March  9th,  1899,  and  July  12th,  1899,  with  a  cargo  consisting  of 
case  oil;  there  being  also  120  tons  of  stone  ballast  on  board.  (The  quantity  of  ballast  so 
stated  is  confinned  by  documentary  evidence  supplied  from  the  owners'  office.)  Duiing  this 
voyage  the  vessel  encoxmtered  several  severe  gales,  and  in  the  China  Seas  she  ran  into  a 
typhoon,  when  she  was  hove- to  for  18  hours,  her  behaviovu*  throughout  being  e.xcellent,  and 
the  ship  sustahiing  no  damage.  He  also  states  that  she  was  one  of  the  best  sea  boats  he  had 
ever  commanded,  taking  on  board  very  little  watffl',  and  always  behavmg  well. 

Mr.  Ai'thiir  Henry  Haver,  assistant  manager  of  Messrs.  Wm.  Doxford  and  Sons,  Limited, 
of  Sunderland,  the  builders  of  the  vessel,  produced  no  curve  of  statical  stability,  and  stated 
that  the  ship  was  not  inclined  after  completion,  and  her  metacentric  height  had  not  been 
ascertained.  However,  the  vessel  was  built  nearly  on  the  same  lines  as  the  "  Houresfeld," 
whose  stability  was  known  to  be  satisfactory.  Since  the  "  Manchester  "  had  been  missing, 
he  had  made  a  rough  calculation  as  to  her  metacentric  height,  when  laden  with  oil  without 
ballast,  and  estimated  that  it  would  be  27  ft.,  approximately,  which  should  give  a  good 
margin  of  stability. 

Mr.  John  Joyce,  in  his  evidence,  stated  with  regard  to  the  inci'ease  in  the  numbei  of  cases 
of  oil  carried  by  the  "  Manchester,"  and  the  reduction  m  her  ballast-points,  to  which  his 
attention  was  drawn  by  the  Coiu-t,  that  the  oil  cases  are  now  made  of  a  harder  and  heavier 
description  of  wood  than  they  formerly  were,  which  enables  more  to  be  carried  than  pre- 
viously, and  that  the  reduction  in  the  amount  of  ballast  did  not  endanger  the  stability  of 
the  ship.  He  added,  that  such  oil  cargoes  might  be  carried  without  any  ballast.  In  noting 
this  latter  statement,  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  when  ships  are  practically  filled  up  with  oil, 
as  was  the  case  in  this  instance,  the  question  of  ballast  necessitates  previous  careful 
consideration  of  their  stability. 

In  the  absence  of  all  information  regarding  the  "  Manchester,"  subsequent  to  her  being 
spoken  by  the  "  Olbia,"  the  Court  is  imable  to  fonn  an  opinion  as  to  the  cause  of  her 
disappearance. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  evidence  Mr.  Paxton,  for  the  Board  of  Trade,  submitted  the 
following  questions  for  the  opinion  of  the  Court : — 

1.  Was  the  "  Manchester  "  in  good  and  seaworthy  condition  as  regards  hull  and  equip- 
ments when  she  left  New  York  on  or  about  the  21st  August,  1900,  and  was  she  supplied  with. 
the  boats  and  life-saving  appliances  required  by  the  statute? 

2.  Was  she  properly  and  sufficiently  manned  ? 

3.  Was  the  cargo  properly  stowed  and  secured? 

4.  "UTiat  quantity  of  ballast  had  she  on  board?     Where  was  it  placed,  and  was  it  sufficient? 

5.  Had  the  vessel  the  freeboard  required  by  the  statute? 

6.  Whether  as  laden  the  vessel  had  sufficient  stability? 

7.  WTiat,  in  the  opmion  of  the  Coin-t,  is  the  cause  of  the  vessel  not  havhig  been  heard  of 
since  she  was  spoken  by  the  French  steamer  "  Olbia,"  on  the  23rd  September,  1900,  on  a 
voyage  from  New  York  to  Shanghai? 

8.  What  was  the  value  of  the  vessel  and  her  freight,  and  for  what  amoimt  where  they 
respectively  insured? 

The  Court  returned  the  following  answers  to  the  questions  of  the  Board  of  Trade  : — 

1.  The  "  Manchester  "  appears  to  have  teen  in  good  and  seaworthv  condition  as  regards 
hull  and  equipments  when  she  left  New  York,  or.  jr  about  the  21st  August,  1900,  and  was 
supplied  with  the  boats  and  life-saving  appliances  required  by  the  stattite. 

2.  The  ship  appears  to  have  had  a  proper  complement  of  officers,  but  there  is  no  record 
on  the  copy  of  the  articles  that  the  chief  mate,  an  American,  who  joined  at  New  York,  held 
any  certificate.  In  numbers  and  ratings  the  crew  appear  to  have  been  equal  to  those  shipped 
on  previous  voyages,  but  in  a  letter  written  by  the  master  to  the  agent  at  New  York,  on 
August  23rd,  the  day  of  sailing,  he  said  :— "  I  have  a  poor  crew,  but  all  are  on  board  that 
signed  articles." 

3   The  cargo  was  properly  stowed  and  secured. 
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4.  Tlie  evidence  as  to  the  quantity  of  Imllast  on  board  is  conflicting.  According  to  the 
dejjositions  of  the  stevedore  at  New  York,  the  agent  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company,  and  the 
stowage  inspector  of  the  New  York  Produce  Exchange,  the  amount  on  board  was  160  tons  of 
Btune.  On  tbe  other  hand  the  receipted  bill  of  the  New  York  Stevedoring  Company  states 
that  the  amovmt  of  stone  ballast  supplied  and  stowed  was  100  tons. 

The  Court  is  of  opinion  that  100  tons  is  correct,  as  on  the  previous  voyage  the  ship,  when 
loaded  down  to  her  marks  with  a  similar  cargo,  is  described  as  having  had  on  board  120  tons 
of  ballast,  whilst  she  carried  542  cases  of  oil  less  than  on  the  present  occasion. 

The  542  additional  cases  carried  on  this  voyage  correspond  in  weight  to  the  20  tons  less 
ballast.    The  ballast  was  stowed  in  the  limbers  and  on  the  ceiling,  from  the  pump  well  aft. 

As  regards  the  sufficiency  of  the  ballast,  there  is  evidence  that  since  1897,  the  ballast  with 
oil  cargoes  has  Ijeen  reduced  from  about  172  tons  to  about  100  tons,  and  an  additional  mmiber 
of  cases,  amounting  m  this  instance  to  2,305  cases,  has  been  carried.  The  ship,  however,  with 
but  20  tons  more  ballast,  made  the  previous  voyage  from  New  York  to  Shanghai  in  safety, 
and,  failing  evidence  to  the  contrary,  it  is  to  be  assiuned  that  the  amoimt  carried  upon  the 
present  voyage  was  sufficient. 

5.  The  vessel  had  the  freeboard  required  by  the  statutei 

6.  There  is  no  evidence  to  show  that  the  stability  of  the  vessel  upon  this  occasion  was 
insufficient,  and,  judging  by  her  previous  performances,  together  with  the  fact  that  she  was 
sighted  by  the  French  steamer  "  Olbia  "  on  the  23rd  September,  1900,  a  month  after  her 
departure  from  New  York,  proceeding  favourably  tmder  all  sail,  after  known  bad  weather  had 
occurred  in  the  vicmity  of  her  course  during  the  interval,  the  Court  is  of  opinion  that  the 
stability  may  be  taken  as  having  been  sufficient. 

7.  In  the  absence  of  any  further  evidence  the  Co\u"t  is  imable  to  form  any  opinion  as  to 
the  cause  of  the  vessel  not  having  been  heard  of  subsequently  to  September  23rd,  1900. 

8.  The  vessel  was  valued  in  the  policy  of  insm-ance  at  £23,000,  and  was  insured  for  £19,400, 
of  which  the  owners  took  £3,100.    The  freight  was  £6,596,  and  was  insured  for  £5,500. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  officers  and  crew  of  the  missing  ship  : — 


Names. 

Rank. 

Nationality. 

Age. 

Frank  Clemens 

Master    -        .       - 

British  -        -        -        - 

44 

W.  R.  Cole      -        -        -        - 

Mate      - 

American       .        -        . 

46 

Edward  Tnompson  - 

2nd  mate 

British  -        -        -        - 

22 

M.  Muira         .        -        -        - 

Steward 

Japanese 

48 

C.  01u80  ----- 

Cook       - 

■VT           "            • 

24 

0.  Tobiossen  -       -        -        - 

Carpenter 

Norwegian    - 

33 

A.  Bramsen      -        -        -        - 

Boatswain 

)) 

29 

Carl  Iversen    -        -        -        - 

Boatswain's  mate  - 

".            -        -        - 

37 

Charles  Johnson 

Sailmaker 

American       -        -        - 

33 

W.  Feronins    -        -        -        - 

A.B. 

Finnish          .        -        - 

40 

A.  Fensuchl     -        -        -        - 

))                   -               -               - 

Norwegian     - 

22 

B.  Kundsen 

»)                   -               -               - 

» 

18 

C.  W.  Svensen 

>J                   -               -               - 

Swedish 

18 

M.  Mortensen  - 

J)                   _               -               - 

Danish  -        -        -        - 

32 

Karl  Lindberg 

)t                   -               -               - 

Finnish 

40 

Jens  Olsen       .        -        -        - 

») 

Norwegian     - 

23 

Thomas  Lawrence  - 

»J                   -               _               - 

British  -       -       -        - 

45 

Joseph  Edwill 

))                   -               -               - 

)*"""" 

33 

John  Monelli  - 

« 

»»"■■■ 

29 

P  Hallett        -        -        -        - 

)> 

,?"'"■ 

22 

P.  Keviol          -        -        -        - 

»»                   -               -               - 

German 

29 

Peter  Rasmussen     - 

)) 

Danish  -        -        -        - 

19 

M.  0.  Ellaissen 

)J 

Norwegian    - 

26 

Jos'  Vera          .        -        -        - 

)l                   -               -               . 

Chilian  -        .        -        - 

30 

John  Nelson    .        -        -        - 

»                   -               -               - 

Norwegian    - 

27 

G.  Christensen 

0.'^.    :    :    : 

Danish  -        -        .        - 

22 

Joe  Schroeder -        -        -        - 

j>       ~        "        "        ~ 

24 

V.  OUsson        -        -        -        - 

5J                    .               -               - 

Swedish 

17 

K.  Henrikson  -        -        -        - 

Donkeyman    - 

Norwegian     - 

24 

.R.  W.  Pease     -        -        -        - 

Boy        -        -        - 

American       ... 

16 

James  Ernest  Tattersall  - 

Apprentice      - 

British  -        -        -        - 

19 

(Indentured_29th  June,  1897.) 

We  concur  in  the  above  i.»v.port. 


W.  J.  Stewart,  Judge 


W.   F.  Ca BORNE, 


^-    T.  H.   T^OYESJ^^^^^^O""' 

5Liverpool,  19th  October,  1001. 

(Issued  in  London  by  the  Board  of  Trade  on  the  5th  day  of  November,  1901). 
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(No.  6316.)   ■ 
"COUNTY  OF  HADDINGTON." 

The  Merchant  Shipping  Act,  1894. 

IN  the  matter  of  a  formal  investigation  held  at  Glasgow  on  the  12th  day  of  Februai-y,  1902, 
before  William  Geobge  Scott-Moncrieff,  Esquire,  Advocate,  Sheriff  Substitute  of 
Lanarkshire,  assisted  by  Captains  H.  Knox,  E.N.,  and  A.  Wood,  into  the  circumstances 
attending  the  supposed  loss  of  the  British  sailing  ship  "  County  of  Haddington," 
which  left  New  York  on  2nd  February,  1901,  bound  for  Shanghai,  and  has  not  since  been 
heard  of. 

Repokt  of  Courti  I 

The  Court  having  carefully  inquired  into  the  circiimstances  attending  the  above-mentioned 
aliipping  casualty,  finds  for  the  reasons  stated  in  the  Annex  hereto,  that  the  Court  is  imable 
from  the  evidence  to  find  the  cause  of  the  sailing  ship  "  Coimty  of  Haddington,"  not  having 
been  heard  of  since  the  pilot  left  her  ofif  Npw  York  on  the  afternoon  of  the  2nd  February, 
1901. 


Dated  this  12th  day  of  February^  1902. 

We  concur  in  the  above  Report- 


W.^G.  SCOTT-MONCRIEFF,  Judge. 

Hen^y  Knox.  Captain  Il.N,Ugg^g^^^_ 
A.  Wood,  J 


Annex  to  the  Report. 

This  inquiry  was  held  at  the  Jury  Court,  Glasgow,  on  the  12th  day  of  February,  1902, 
when  Mr.  Alexander  McGrigor,  Writer,  Glasgow,  appeared  for  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  ]\lr. 
W.  G.  Galbraith,  Writer,  Glasgow,  for  the  owners  of  the  vessel. 

The  "  Coxmty  of  Haddington,"  official  number  80,432,  was  a  British  sailing  vessel,  built 
of  iron,  at  Glasgow,  in  the  year  1878,  by  Messrs.  Barclay,  Curie,  and  Co.,  Glasgow,  and  was 
of  the  following  dimensions  : — Length,  281  ft.  ;  breadth,  40'45  ft.  ;  and  depth,  24' 15  ft. 
She  was  constructed  with  two  collision  bulkheads,  one  forward  and  another  aft.  She  had 
four  masts  and  was  ship-rigged.  Hei-  registered  tonnage,  after  deducting  78' 16  tons,  was 
1943'26  tons  nett,  and  she  had  two  laid  decks.  She  was  registered  in  Glasgow,  and  was 
owned  by  Mr.  John  Craig  and  others,  and  was  imder  the  management  of  Mr.  George  Craig, 
163,  West  George  Street,  Glasgow.  The  vessel  was  in  good  order  and  condition,  in  regard 
to  hull  and  equipment,  being  classed  Al  at  Lloyds,  having  midergone  her  last  periodical 
survey  on  9th  May,  1899.  The  crew  were  berthed  in  the  forecastle,  which  was  above  the 
main  deck.  Abaft  the  forecastle  was  a  deck  house  containing  the  cook's  galley,  store  room 
for  paints  and  oil  and  the  donkey  boiler.  Through  this  house  two  ventilators  passed  into 
the  hold.  Abaft  this  house  was  another,  in  which  the  apprentices  were  berthed,  with  two 
ventilators  passing  through  it  into  the  hold.  Between  this  house  and  a  short  poop  was  a 
large  deck  house,  for  the  accommodation  of  the  master  and  officers,  through  the  centre  of 
which  were  also  two  ventilators  into  the  hold.  There  were  three  hatchways  into  the  hold, 
and  these  were  fitted  and  secured  in  the  usual  manner.  There  were  four  relieving  ports  on, 
each  side,  in  the  bulwarks,  for  relieving  the  deck  of  water. 

The  "  County  of  Haddington  "  having  arrived  in  New  York  from  Cape  Town,  in  ballast, 
loaded  in  that  port  a  cargo  of  about  2,650  tons  of  refined  petroleum  oil  in  low-top  cases,  the 
dimensions  of  which  were  about  20J  by  10|  by  14^  ins.  ti  order  to  give  the  ship  stability 
130  tons  of  stone  ballast  had  previously  been  stowed  in  the  limbers.  When  loaded  her  mean 
draught  of  water,  according  to  the  inspector  of  stowage,  was  21  ft.  11  ins.,  while  according 
to  the  deposition  of  the  pilot  her  draught  was  about  20  ft,  forward  and  22  ft.  aft,  when  he 
left  her.  On  the  2nd  of  February,  1901,  the  "  County  of  Haddington  "  left  New  York  and 
proceeded  on  her  voyage,  bound  for  Shanghai,  under  the  command  of  Mr.  Coll.  McDonald, 
who  held  a  master's  certificate  No.  012,279. 


The  crew,  all  of  whom  are  supposed  to  have  been  lost  with  the  vessel,  was  as  follows  : — 

Name. 

Rating. 

Port  of 
Engagement. 

Name.                   Rating. 

Port  of 
Engagement. 

J.  B.  Gourlay 

1st  mate 

Dundee. 

H.  Nicolas  - 

A.B.     - 

Cape  Town. 

W.  J.  D.  McGahey 

2nd  mate 

Penarth. 

A.  Eraser    - 

, 

J) 

Robert  Torrance  - 

Carpenter     - 

Dunilee. 

K.  Skinner  - 

- 

»» 

William  Findlay  - 

Steward 

R.  Randall  - 

- 

New  York. 

Jos  Namdie  - 

Cook    - 

J.  Wall 

J 

j» 

Johan  Thorsen 

Sailmaker    - 

Penarth. 

P.  Farrell    - 

. 

») 

J.  Elvvoo<l     - 

A.B.     -        - 

J.  Grotty     - 

, 

» 

J.  Sheridan  - 

Apprentice  - 

)) 

F.  Murray  - 

, 

»» 

E.  Steele 

- 

W.  Solhnan 

, 

>i 

J.  W.  Donald 

_ 

H.  Schoerclerk    - 

, 

It 

D.  Ogilvie    - 

. 

O.  McEwan 

- 

■J 

J.  Hunter 

. 

H.  Creighton 

- 

»» 

C.  Dickson    - 

- 

»» 
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According  to  tlie  deposition  of  John  Bellnionth,  a  licensed  pilot  of  the  City  and  State  of 
New  York,  taken  on  oath  Ijefore  the  British  Consul,  he  went  on  board  the  "  County  of  Had- 
•dington  "  alxjut  9  a.m.  on  the  2nd  February,  1901,  in  order  to  pilot  her  to  sea.  At  1  p.m. 
of  that  date  tlie  vessel  started  on  lier  voyage  to  sea.  m  tow  of  the  tug  "  McAldin  Bi-os."  The 
wind  beuig  fair,  short  ly  after  crossing  the  l)ar  the  tug  was  cast  off.  The  weather,  at  this  time, 
was  fine  and  clear,  w  ith  a  fresh  )>reeze  from  N.W.  and  smooth  sea.  The  vessel  was  put  under 
top-gallant  sails.  Under  this  sail  the  vessel  steered  well,  was  in  nice  trim,  and  did  not  appejxr 
to  lie  tender.  About  4  i).m.  of  the  above-mentioned  date,  the  pilot  left  her,  and  the  "  Comity 
of  Haddington  "  has  not  Ijeen  lieard  of  since. 

Evidence  was  produced  which  showed  that  the  vessel  would  encoimter  very  severe  weather, 
shortly  after  leaving  New  York,  which  is  very  probable,  considering  the  date  of  her  sailing. 
Mr.  George  Ci-aig,  managing  owner,  stated  that  another  of  his  vessels,  the  "  Covmty  of  Kinross,  ' 
which  sailed  from  New  York,  with  a  similar  cargo,  three  days  after  the  "  County  of  Hadding- 
ton," experienced  severe  weather,  immediately  after  sailing  from  New  York,  which  damaged 
her  cargo  to  such  an  extent  that  on  discharging  the  cargo  in  Shanghai  it  was  fomid  tliat 
3,000  cases  were  empty.  If  the  "  Comity  of  Haddington  "  had  the  same  experience,  and  the 
leakage  was  restricted  to  the  lower  hold  cargo,  this  alone  would  have  a  damaging  efifect  on 
her  stability,  but  there  is  no  direct  evidence  liefore  the  Court  liearing  on  the  loss  of  the 
"  County  of  Haddington." 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  evidence,  Mr.  McGrigor,  on  behalf  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  sub- 
mitted the  following  questions,  to  which  the  Court  gave  the  answers  appended  : — 

1.  Was  the  vessel  m  good  and  seaworthy  condition,  as  regards  hull  and  equipments,  w^hen 
she  left  New  York  on  the  2nd  February,  1901  ? — The  vessel  was  in  good  and  seaworthy 
condition,  as  regards  hull  and  equipments,  when  she  left  New  York  on  the  2nd  February, 
1901. 

2.  What  was  the  quantity  and  description  of  ballast  on  boai-d  ?  '\Miere  was  it  placed  ? 
Was  it  properly  stowed  and  secured,  and  was  it  sufficient  ? — The  vessel  had  130  tons  stone 
ballast  on  board.  It  was  placed  in  the  lunbtrs  and  was  properly  stowed  and  secured.  There 
was  not  scientific  evidence  produced  to  enable  the  Com-t  to  say  with  certainty  that  the 
ballast  was  sufficient,  l3ut  presimiably  it  was  so,  as  the  vessel  had  30  tons  more  ballast  than 

he  had  on  board  for  the  same  kind  of  cargo  on  a  similar  voyage,  which  she  made  in  safety. 

*-S 

3.  AVhat  was  the  description  and  weight  of  the  cargo  shipped  at  New  Y'ork  ?  Was  the 
weight  jiroperly  distributed  in  the  ship  ?  Was  the  cargo  properly  stowed  and  secured  from 
shifting  ? — The  cargo  shipped  at  New  York  consisted  of  73,000  cases  of  refined  petroleimi 
oil,  the  approximate  weight  being  2,650  tons.  The  weight  was  properly  distributed  in  the 
ship,  and  the  cargo  was  properly  stowed  and  secured  from  shiftmg. 

4.  Had  the  vessel  the  freeboard  required  by  the  Statute,  and,  as  laden,  had  she  sufficient 
stability  ? — The  vessel  appears  to  have  had  the  freeboard  required  by  the  Statute,  but  there 
was  not  evidence  bftfore  the  Court  to  enable  it  to  affirm  absolutely  that  she  had  sufficient 
stability. 

5.  What  is  the  cause  of  the  vessel  not  having  been  lieard  of  since  the  pilot  left  her  off  New 
York  on  the  afternoon  of  the  2nd  February,  1901  ? — The  Com-t  is  unable,  from  the  evidence, 
to  find  the  cause  of  the  vessel  not  having  beeto  heard  of  since  the  pilot  left  her  off  New  York 
on  the  afternoon  of  the  2nd  February,  1901.  There  is,  however,  reason  to  believe,  from  the 
experience  of  other  vessels,  that  shortly  after  leaving  port  she  must  have  encomitered  very 
severe  gales. 

W.  G.  ScoTT-MoNCBiEFF,  Judge. 


'Ve  concur, 

Henry  Knox,  Captain  R.N.,^     , 

A.  Wood.  |    Assessors. 

(Issued  in  London  by  the  Board  of  Trade  on  the  7th  day  of  March,  1902.) 
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;  (No.  6307.) 

"SYLVLy^A"   (S.S.). 

The  Merchant  Shipping  Act,  1894. 

In  the  matter  of  a  formal  investigation  held  at  the  Municipal  Buildings,  Middlesbrough,  on 
the  16th,  17th,  18th,  and  20th  days  of  January,  1902,  before  Charles  James  Coleman, 
Esquire,  Judge,  assisted  by  Captains  Anderson  and  Wood,  and  J.  Shaw,  Esquire, 
C.E.,  into  the  cu-cumstances  attending  the  stranding  of  the  "  Sylviana,"  of  West 
Hartlepool,  at  or  near  Skinningrove,  Yorkshire,  on  the  14th  December,  1901,  whereby 
she  sustained  material  damage. 

Report  of  Court. 

The  CoTirt  having  carefully  inquired  into  the  circumstances  attending  the  above-mentioned 
shipping  casualty,  finds,  for  the  reasons  stated  in  the  Annex  hereto,  that  the  actual  cause 
of  the  vessel  stranding  where  she  did  was  on  accoimt  of  the  propeller  blades  being  cairied 
away.  Prior,  however,  to  this  accident  the  vessel  was  di'ifting  towards  the  shore  in  an  un- 
manageable and  helpless  condition,  owing  to  her  not  being  properly  or  sufficiently  ballasted 
for  her  voyage. 


Dated  this  20th  day  of  January,  1902. 

We  concur  in  the  above  Report. 


Charles  James  Coleman,  Judge. 


Absm.  Anderson, 
A.   Wood, 
James  Shaw, 


Assessors. 


Annex  to  the  Report. 

This  inquiry  was  held  at  the  Mimicipal  Buildings,  Middlesbrough,  on  the  16th,  17th,  18th, 
and  20th  days  of  January,  1902,  when  Mr.  Burton  appeared  for  the  Board  of  Trade,  and 
Mr.  Miller  for  the  master.  The  officers  and  engineers  appeared  in  person,  but  were  not 
represented  by  either  coimsel  or  solicitors.  On  the  second  day  of  the  inquiry  Mr.  Middleton, 
a  solicitor,  appeared  for  the  owners,  and  asked  to  be  made  a  i)arty,  which  application  was. 
granted,  and  later  on  in  the  day  he  asked  for  the  case  to  be  adjourned  mitil  the  18th  so  that 
he  might  call  witnesses,  which  the  judge  consented  to  do  on  certain  terms. 

The  "  Sylviana,"  official  number  106,977,  is  a  Biitish  screw  steamer  built  of  steel  by  Messrs. 
Craig,  Taylor,  and  Co.,  of  Thomaby-on-Tees,  in  the  year  1898.  Her  dimensions  as  per 
register  are  length  360  feet,  breadth  48'2  feet,  and  depth  in  hold  from  tonnage  deck  to  ceiling 
at  midships  28'4  feet.  She  had  tri-compound  inverted  direct-acting  engines  of  335  n.h.p., 
and  at  the  time  of  the  casualty — which  forms  the  subject  of  this  investigation — she  was 
the  property  of  Fumess.  Withy,  and  Co.,  Limited,  Sir  Christopher  Fimiess,  of  Tunstaill 
Court,  West  Hartlepool,  being  the  duly  appointed  manager.  Her  gross  tonnage  is  4186'97. 
and  after  deducting  1472" 29  tons  for  engine  and  screw  space  her  registered  tonnage  is  2714'68- 
tons.  She  is  a  spar-deck  vessel  and  had  two  masts  and  carried  no  yards.  She  had  three 
compasses  and  had  seven  water  ballast  tanks,  which,  when  filled,  amounted  to  1077  tons,  the 
capacity  of  which  are  as  follows  : — Fore  peak  188  tons,  fore  tank  154  tons,  fore  main  tank 
258  tons,  engine-room  tank  118  tons,  after  main  tank  198  tons,  after  tank  102  tons,  and 
the  after  peak  59  tons.  She  is  supplied  with  patent  Stockless  anchors  of  54  cwts.  each, 
and  270  fathoms  of  2^  stud  chain  cable.  The  cables  were  stowed  directly  imder  the  windlass 
which  was  on  the  forecastle,  and  the  ends  of  the  cable  were  lashed  to  a  shackle  at  the  bottom 
of  the  chain  locker  by  chain  lashings  ^-inch  diameter.  The  propeller  was  a  cast-iron  four- 
bladed  one,  the  centre  of  the  boss  being  10  feet  from  the  underside  of  the  keel,  and  the  dead- 
weight capacity  of  the  vessel  when  loaded  to  her  loadline  (24  feet  3  inches'  mean)  is  7,030 
tons.  The  "  Sylviana  "  was  in  Antwerp  in  December  last,  and  while  discharging  her  cargo 
which  she  had  brought  from  Montreal,  Mr.  Copeman,  one  of  the  supermtendents,  an  engineer 
by  profession,  arrived  there  and  supervised  the  vessel  while  discharging  her  cargo,  but  left 
Antwerp  aday  or  two  before  the  vessel  was  ready  for  sea.  After  Mr.  Copeman  left  Antwerp,  the 
agents  of  the  vessel  in  that  port,  Messrs.  Thomas  Ronaldson  and  Son,  received  the  following 
telegram  from  the  owners  of  the  vessel:  " Instruct Wyatt  to  take  runners  and  bring  'Sylviana' 
to  West  Hartlepool."  The  master  imderstood  these  instructions  to  mean  that  he 
was  to  bring  the  "  Sylviana  "  to  West  Hartlepool  in  watei-  ballast,  and  he  was  justified  in 
so  interpreting  these  instructions,  as  the  manager  stated  to  the  Covrt  that,  notwithstanding 
the  subsequent  unmanageable  condition  and  stranding  of  the  vessel,  he  still  considers  that 
the  water  ballast  was  quite  sufficient  for  the  voyage  in  question.  At  Antwerp  all  the  ballast 
tanks  were  filled  except  the  fore  peak  tank,  188  tons,  which  was  kept  empty  in  order  to  let 
the  vessel  go  down  by  the  stem  to  give  the  propeller  a  better  grip  in  the  water  ;  but  even 
then  in  partially  fresh  water  the  top  of  the  boss  was  only  just  mider  the  siu-face  of  the  water. 
The  vessel  had  from  100  to  124  tons  of  bunker  coal,  and  her  draught  of  water  was  12  ft.  4  ins. 
aft.  and  9  ft.  forward.    In  this  trim  the  "  Sylviana  "  left  Antwerp  bound  for  West  Hartlepool 
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on  the  8th  of  December,  1901,  with  a  crew  of  28  hands  all  told  and  two  passengers.  She  was 
under  the  command  of  Mr.  John  Shears  Wyatt,  who  holds  a  certificate  of  competency,  No. 
96,078.  He  had  been  seven  years  in  the  employment  of  Fumess,  Withy,  and  Co., 
Limited,  and  tlie  manager  stated  that  he  was  a  shipmaster  in  whom  tliey  had  entire  confidence. 
On  the  10th  the  vessel  reached  Flushing ;  but  owing  to  the  heavy  weather  then  prevailing, 
they  were  xmable  to  continue  their  passage,  and  she  was  brought  to  an  anchor  in  Flushing 
Roads.  On  the  12th,  the  weather  having  moderated,  the  wind  being  light  from  S.W.,  at 
8  a.m.  the  "  Sylviana  "  was  got  under  weigh  and  proceeded  at  full  speed.  At  9.40  a.m. 
they  took  then-  departm-e  from  the  Stein  Bank  Buoy,  whereupon  a  course  was  steered  N.  i  W. 
This  coiu^e  the  master  stated  was  set  in  order  to  make  the  light  vessel  at  Smith's  Knoll. 
At  3  p.m.  the  wind  changed  from  S.W.  to  S.  and  the  course  was  altered  to  N.  ^  E.  At  6  p.m. 
the  wind  freshened  and  veered  to  the  S.E.,  and  in  order  to  make  the  northerly  coiu^e  good 
the  course  wiis  altered  to  N.N.E.  as  she  was  making  leeway.  At  7  p.m.  the  master  for  the  same 
reasons  considered  it  desirable  to  again  alter  the  course  to  N.E.  by  N.,  as  the  wind  was  dra\\ing 
more  to  the  eastward  and  the  vessel  making  more  leeway.  Shortly  after  midnight  the  weather 
was  described  as  a  gale  from  the  eastward  with  rain,  and  the  master  not  having  made  any- 
thing since  taking  his  departure,  and  estimating  he  was  arriving  in  the  vicmity  of  the  sand 
banks,  thought  it  advisable  to  alter  his  com^e  to  N.  ^  W.  in  .order  to  run  parallel  with  them. 
At  4  a.m.  of  the  13th  the  com-se  w-as  again  altered  to  N.W.  ^  W.,  and  this  covirse  was  kept 
till  8.30  a.m.,  when,  on  account  of  the  wind  and  sea  on  the  starboard  bow,  she  conmienced 
to  fall  off,  and  consequently  the  helm  was  from  this  time  more  or  less  to  port.  The  engines, 
which  had  been  racing  considerably  during  the  night,  now  did  so  with  increased  violence, 
and  at  noon  a  double  watch  was  set  in  the  engine  room  so  that  the  throttle  valve  could  be 
properly  attended' to  and  the  other  duties  carried  out.  From  noon  the  helm  was  kept  liard 
■a.  port,  but  the  vessel  was  imable  to  keep  her  coiu^e.  She  would  at  times  come  up  to  N. 
by  W.  and  fall  off  to  N.  W.,  and,  in  addition,  was  making  considerable  leeway,  in  fact,  the  Aessel 
irom  noon  of  the  13th  was  unmanageable  and  drifting  bodily  to  leeward.  The  same  state  of 
things  continued  when  at  about  8  p.m.  "WTiitby  Light  was  sighted  bearing  S.W.  by  W.,  distant 
about  15  miles,  the  vessel  was  then  headiiig  to  the  N.W.  and  drifting  fast  on  to  the  land, 
with  a  fierce  gale  accompanied  wath  snow  squalls  from  E.N.E.  The  engines  were  then  racing 
so  much  that  the  speed  of  the  vessel  was  reduced  to  3  knots  an  hour.  As  the  vessel  and 
those  on  board  were  in  great  peril,  preparations  were  made  for  showing  distress  signals. 
Attempts  were  made  to  fill  a  small  space  above  the  after  peak  tank  with  water,  but  after 
some  10  to  15  tons  were  got  in,  the  bulkhead  was  found  to  be  leaking.  The  master,  after 
consulting  with  the  officers  and  engineers,  ordered  the  manhole  doors  of  the  water  ballast 
tank  in  the  after  hold  to  be  taken  off  and  a  quantity  of  water  was  run  into  the  after  hold. 
While  this  was  Ijeing  done,  the  second  engineer,  who  at  10.30  p.m.  w-as  in  the  tmmel,  reahsed 
by  the  velocity  and  regularity  of  the  engmes  that  the  propeller  had  gone ;  this  was  at  once 
reported  to  the  master,  who  had  been  on  the  bridge  all  night.  The  vessel  then  fell  off  before 
the  wind  aad  sea,  heading  directly  towards  the  shore.  Signals  of  distress  were  shown  and 
the  anchors  were  got  in  readiness  for  letting  go.  WTien  in  22  fathoms,  both  anchors  were 
at  1.30  p.m.  of  the  14tli  let  go  together,  and  every  effort  made  to  bring  the  ship  up  by  means 
of  the  breaks  on  the  windlass.  "When  all  the  cable  was  out  of  the  lockers'  e.xcept  30  fathoms, 
the  breaks  on  the  wmdlass  were  set  up  ;  but  the  starboard  cable  jumped  out  of  the  gipsy  and 
ran  out  to  the  end,  when  the  lashing  in  the  chain  locker  was  carried  away  and  the  cable  lost. 
The  ]3ort  anchor  continued  to  drag,  and  at  4.30  a.m.  on  the  14th,  in  order  to  avoid  going 
ashore  broadside  on  Skinningrove  Pier,  the  cable  was  slipped  and  the  vessel  went  ashore  head 
firat  on  the  beach.  The  crew  were  taken  off  the  vessel  by  means  of  the  rocket  apparatus. 
The  way  in  which  this  was  done  reflects  very  great  credit  on  the  Saltbimi  coast  guai'ds,  who 
conducted  the  operations.  At  low  water  the  vessel  was  high  and  dry,  when  it  was  foimd  that 
all  four  blades  of  the  propeller  were  broken  off  about  3  ins.  from  the  boss.  Tlie  vessel  received 
very  considerable  damage  to  her  bottom  on  the  strand,  and  is  now  in  the  hands  of  salvage 
operators,  who  are  trying  to  get  her  off. 

The  Court  is  of  opmion  that  the  unmanageable  condition  of  the  vessel  was  brought  about 
by  her  leaving  Antwerp  with  insiifficient  ballast.  The  boss  of  the  propeller  on  leaving  was 
just  under  water,  and  the  upper  blade  a  little  over  6  ft.  out  of  the  water;  and  in  these  condi- 
tions it  appears  that  directly  the  vessel  got  into  a  seaway,  the  engines  conmienced  to  race 
and  required  continual  attention.  Later  on  she  became  quite  unmanageable  and  was  drifting 
on  to  a  lee  shore  before  the  gale.  Tlie  Court  is  of  opinion  that  the  ownei-s  were  responsible  for 
the  ballasting,  and  that  the  master  had  brought  the  immanageable  condition  of  the  vessel  on 
previous  occasions  to  the  knowledge  of  the  manager  and  superintendent.  The  master  had 
been  in  command  of  vessels  for  the  present  o\\'nei-s  for  the  past  seven  yeare,  and  they  gave 
him  the  highest  character.  The  master  stated  that  he  had  previously  commanded  the 
"  Boston  City,"  belonging  to  the  same  owiiers,  and  had  spoken  to  their  superintendent 
as  to  the  advisability  of  not  taking  tiiis  vessel  to  sea  without  any  ballast  whatever ;  but 
on  being  told  she  was  built  to  go  to  sea  without  any  ballast,  he  thereupon  took  her  to  sea 
and  completed  the  voyage  in  safety.  The  master  further  stated  that  he  had  spoken  both 
to  the  present  manager  and  superintendent  about  the  "  Sylviana  "  not  being  sufficiently 
ballasted.  That  on  one  occasion  when  bound  from  Antwerp  across  the  Atlantic,  via  the 
Tjuie,  when  500  tons  of  ballast  had  been  placed  on  board  at  the  fonner  port  the  master, 
on  his  arrival  m  tlie  Tyne,  reported  her  unmanageable  condition  while  in  th:j  North  Sea, 
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and  that  on  account  of  the  representations  so  made,  a  further  200  tons  of  ballast  was  placed 
on  board  befoi-e  leaving  the  Tyne.  Tlie  manager  and  superintendent  both  denied  that 
any  representations  of  this  character  had  been  made  to  them,  and  that  if  any  request  for 
ballast  had  been  made  on  this  occasion,  it  would  have  been  complied  with.  The  Court  is  of 
bpin'on  that  the  unmanageable  condition  of  the  vessel  on  former  occasions  had  been  brought 
to  the  notice  of  the  owners  or  their  representatives,  and,  further,  the  Court  is  of  opinion 
that  the  owners  should,  on  the  voyage  in  question,  have  given  such  instructions  so  as  to 
ensure  the  vessel  being  sent  to  sea  in  a  seaworthy  condition. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  case,  the  Board  of  Trade  submitted  the  following  questions  to  the 
Court : — 

1.  What  number  of  compasses  "had  the  vessel ;  were  they  in  good  order  and  sufficient 
for  the  safe  navigation  of  tlie  vessel,  and  when  and  by  whom  were  they  last  adjusted? 

2.  Did  the  master  ascertain  the  deviation  of  his  compasses  by  observation  from  time  to 
time  ;  were  the  errors  correctly  ascertajied,  and  the  proper  correct.ons  to  the  coiirses 
applied? 

3.  Was  the  vessel  supplied  with  proper  and  sufficient  anchors  and  cables? 

4.  When  the  vessel  left  Flushing  on  or  about  the  12th  December  last,  was  she  properly 
and  sufficiently  ballasted,  having  regard  to  the  natiire  of  the  voyage  and  the  time  of  year? 

5.  Was  a  safe  and  proper  course  set  at  or  about  9.40  a.m.  of  the  12th  December  last,,  and 
was  due  and  proper  allowance  made  for  tide  and  currents? 

6.  Were  safe  and  proper  alterations  made  in  the  course  at  or  about  2.30  p.m.  of  the  12th 
December,  and  from  time  to  time  thereafter,  and  was  due  and  proper  allowance  made  for 
tide  and  currents? 

7.  Were  the  engines  racing  after  noon  of  the  13th  December,  and  if  so,  were  proper  measiu-es- 
taken  by  the  engineers  to  prevent  them  doing  so? 

8.  What  was  the  position  of  the  vessel  at  or  about  8  p.m.  of  the  13th  December?  Was- 
she  then  manageable? 

9.  ^Tiat  was  the  cause  of  the  propeller  blades  canying  away  at  or  about  10.30  p.m.  of 
the  13th  December  last?  Was  every  possible  effort  made  by  the  master  thereafter  to  keej^ 
the  vessel  off  the  shore? 

10.  What  was  the  cause  of  the  stranding  of  the  vessel? 

11.  Was  the  vessel  navigated  with  proper  and  seamanlike  care? 

12.  Was  serious  damage  caused  to  the  s.s.  '"  Sylviana  "  by  the  wTongful  act  or  default 
of  the  master,  chief  and  second  officers,  chief,  second,  and  third  engineers,  or  of  any  of  them? 

To  which  the  Court  replied  as  follows  : — 

1.  Tlie  vessel  had  tliree  compasses ;  they  were  in  good  order  and  sufficient  for  the  safe 
navigation  of  the  vessel.  They  were  last  adjusted  in  the  Thames  on  April  6th,  1901,  b}- 
Messrs.  Reynolds  and  Son,  compass  adjusters,  14,  London  Street,  Fenchurch  Street,  London, 
E.C. 

2.  The  master  ascertained  the  deviation  of  his  compasses  by  observation  from  time  to 
time.  The  errors  were  correctly  ascertained  and  the  proper  corrections  to  the  courses 
apphed.  fj 

3.  The  vessel  was  supplied  with  proper  and  sufficient  anchors  and  cables. 

4.  When  the  vessel  left  Fhishing  on  the  12th  of  December  last,  she  was  not  sufficiently 
ballasted  for  the  voyage  in  question. 

5.  A  safe  and  proper  course  was  set  at  or  about  9.40  a.m.  of  the  12th  December  last,  and 
due  and  proper  allowance  was  made  for  tide  and  currents. 

6.  Safe  and  proper  alterations  were  made  in  the  course  at  or  about  2.30  p.m.  of  the  12th 
December,  and  from  time  to  time  thereafter,  and  due  and  proper  allowance  was  made  for 
tide  and  currents. 

7.  The  engbea  were  racing  on  the  afternoon  of  the  13th  December,  and  proper  measures 
were  taken  by  the  engineers  to  stop  them  doing  so. 

8.  At  8  p.m.  of  the  13th  December  the  vessel  was  off  Whitby  Light,  which  bore  from  the 
vessel  S.W.  by  W.,  about  15  miles  distant.  The  vessel  was  then,  and  for  some  time  previous 
to  that  hour  had  been  unmanageable.  ': 

9.  The  probable  cause  of  the  propeller  blades  carrymg  away  at  or  about  10.30  p.m.  of 
the  13th  December  last  was  the  excessive  racing  of  the  engines.  The  Court  is  of  opinion 
that  every  possible  effort  was  made  by  the  master  to  keep  the  vessel  off  the  shore. 
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10.  Tlie  actual  cause  of  the  vessel  stranding  where  she  did  was  the  propeller  blades  be<ng 
carried  away.  Prior,  however,  to  this  accident  the  vessel  was  drifting  ashore  in  an  un- 
manageable condition,  the  position  of  those  on  board  being  so  critical  that  preparations  were 
being  made  for  showing  distress  signals.     Tlie  storm  appeared  then  to  be  at  its  height. 

11.  Tlie  vessel  was  navigated  with  proper  and  seamanlike  care.  The  Court  highly  ctim- 
mends  the  master  and  officers  for  their  efforts  to  prevent  the  loss  of  the  vessel  under  such 
trying  circumstances. 

12.  Serious  damage  was  caused  to  the  s.s.  "  Sylviana,"  but  not  by  the  wrongful  act  or 
default  of  the  master,  chief  and  second  officers,  chief,  second,  and  third  engineers,  or  any  of 
tliem.  The  owners  alone  were  responsible  for  the  ballasting  of  the  vessel.  This  matter 
was  not  left  in  the  hands  of  the  master,  nor  was  he  consulted  about  it.  He  stated  in  evidence 
that  he  had  previously  reported  the  unmanageable  condition  of  the  vessel  in  water  ballast 
both  to  the  manager,  Mr.  Frank  Ij\md,  ajjd  to  the  Marine  Superintendent,  Mr.  William 
Copeman.  Although  this  is  denied,  the  Court  is  of  opnion  that  it  is  more  probable,  con- 
sidering the  \inmanageable  condition  of  the  vessel  on  the  two  previous  occasions  of  which 
be  spoke  that  he  would  bring  the  matter  to  their  notice.  In  view,  however,  of  his  opinion 
regarding  the  vessel's  seaworthiness  on  leaving  Antwerp,  the  Court  considers  he  committed 
an  error  of  judgment  in  taking  her  to  sea  on  the  chance  of  having  moderate  weather  to  reach 
his  port.  The  manager  stated  to  the  Court  that  had  the  master  asked  for  more  ballast  he 
■would  have  got  it,  although  he  expressed  himself  as  still  of  opinion  that  the  water  ballast 
■was  quite  sufficient  for  the  "  Sylviana  "  on  the  voyage  in  question. 

Upon  the  qiiestion  of  costs,  I  think  that  Messrs.  Fumeas  and  Co.  had  sufficient  intimation 
that  an  inquiry  was  to  take  place  into  the  cause  of  the  stranding  of  the  "  Sylviana,"  which 
seemed  to  them  insufficient  to  cause  an  appearance  to  be  entered  on  their  behalf  at  the  Court 
^f  Inquiry. 

I  Ml".  Middleton  said  that  some  observations  had  been  made  on  the  fii-st  day  of  the  inquiry 
which  he  considered  reflected  seriously  upon  the  firm,  and  he,  therefore,  on  their  Ijehalf, 
applied  to  be  heard  and  call  witnesses  in  order  that  what  he  complained  of  might  be  met  and 
answered. 

The  question  of  costs  was  to  be  left  to  me.  I  think  that  it  would  have  been  advisable 
that  Messrs.  Fumess  and  Co.  should  have  received  notice  to  take  part  in  the  inquiry.  Mr. 
Burton  answered  that  there  had  been  sufficient  intimation  of  the  inquiry  to  be  held,  and 
that  they  co\ild  have  l»ecome  parties  to  it  if  they  had  desired  to  do  so. 

I  agree  with  the  statement  made  by  Mr.  Burton,  and  make  an  order  that  Messrs.  Fumess 
.and  Co.  bear  the  costs  of  the  part  they  have  taken  in  this  inquiry. 

Dated  this  20th  day  of  January,  1902. 

Charles  James  Coleman,  Judge. 

We  concur  in  the  above  Report, 

Absm.  Anderson,  "j 

A.  Wood,  j- Assessors. 

James  Shaw,       ,  J 

(Issued  m  London  by  the  Board  of  Trade  on  the  14th  day  of  February,  1902.) 


(No.  6305.) 

"  TREFUSIS  "  (S.S.). 

The  Merchant  Shippmg  Act,  1894. 


In  the  matter  of  a  fonnal  investigation  held  at  the  Municipal  Buildings,  West  Hartlepool, 
on  the  22nd  and  23rd  days  of  January,  1902,  before  John  Bland  and  William  Richard 
Owen,  Esquires,  Justices  of  the  Peace  for  the  Borough  of  West  Hartlepool,  assisted 
by  Captains  William  Cosens  and  Samuel  Brooks,  into  the  circumstances  attending 
the  stranding  of  the  British  steamship  "  Trefusis,"  of  St.  Ives,  on  the  coast  of  Durham, 
near  Seaton  Carew,  on  or  about  the  14th  day  of  December,  1901,  whereby  she  sustained 
material  damage.  ' 

Report  op  Court. 

The  Co\irt  havmg  carefully  inquired  into  the  circumstances  attending  the  above-mentioned 
.shipping  casualty,  finds,  for  the  reasons  stated  in  the  Annex  hereto,  that  the  stranding  of  the 
vessel  was  caiised  by  a  very  heavy  easterly  gale  driving  her  on  shore  with  the  port  ancho- 
■down  and  full  scope  "of  cable  out,  her  engines  all  the  time  going  full  speed  ahead,  and  that  the 
vessel  was  seriously  damaged  through  such  straining.     The  Com-t  also  finds  that  such  o'rious 
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da  luage  was  not  caused  by  the  wrongful  act  or  default  of  the  master,  chief,  or  second  ofiQcers, 
but  by  an  error  of  judgment  on  the  part  of  the  master  in  attempting  to  make  the  passage 
with  too  little^ballast,  having  regard  to  the  nature  of  the  voyage  and  the  time  of  year. 

Dated^this  23rd  day  of  Januaiy,  1902. 

'^^^-  ^^'^^^'  \  Justices 

W.  R.  Owen,         J  ''"^*''^^^- 

We  concur  in  the  above  Report, 

William  CosENS,     j  Assessors. 
Samuel  Brooks,    J 

Annex  to  the  Report. 

The  inquii-y  was  held  at  the  Mmiicipal  Buildings,  West  Hartlepool,  on  the  22nd  and  23rd 
days  of  January,  1902.  Mr.  Burton  appeared  for  the  Board  of  Trade,  Mr.  Miller  for  the. 
master,  chief,  and  second  officers,  and  Mr.  Wallace  for  tlie  o^Miers.* 

The  "  Trefusis,"  official  number  98,249,  is  a  British  screw  steamer  built  of  steel  at  South 
t>hields  in  1893,  by  Messrs.  John  Redhead  and  Sons.  She  is  registered  at  St.  Ives,  Cornwall, 
and  is  owned  by  Mr.  Edward  Hain  the  yovmger,  of  the  same  port,  who  was  also  designated 
the  managing  owner.  She  is  schooner  rigged  and  of  the  following  dimensions  : — Length, 
299  ft.  ;  breadth,  4001  ft.  ;  depth  of  hold,  2006  ft.,  her  gross  tonnage  being  2641-67,  and 
her  net  registered  tonnage,  after  deducting  933'82  tons  for  crew  and  propelling  space,  is 
1707'8.5  tons.  She  is  propelled  by  triple-e.xpansion  engines  of  250  nominal  horse-power 
•combined.  Her  water  ballast  capacity,  accordmg  to  the  register,  is  578  tons,  but  by  the 
displacement  scale  put  in  it  was  given  as  562  tons.  She  is  steered  by  steam  from  the  bridge, 
^id  appears  to  have  been  well  and  efficiently  equipped. 

The  "  Trefusis,"  havmg  discharged  her  cargo  in  Rotterdam,  filled  her  water  ballast  tanks, 
and  having  on  board  55  tons  of  jjmiker  coal,  15  tons  of  fresh  water,  and  sundi-y  stores,  equal 
in  all  to  about  650  tons  weight.  She  was,  according  to  the  master's  statement,  on  a  draught 
•of  11  ft.  9  ins.  aft,  and  9  ft.  3  ins.  forward.  The  displacement  scale,  which  was  produced  in 
■Com-t,  gave  with  this  weight  a  mean  draught  of  a  little  imder  10  ft.  Bad  weather  prevailing, 
the  ship  was  detained  in  Rotterdam  from  the  10th  to  the  12th  December  last,  when,  the 
weather  having  improved  with  a  rising  barometer,  she  proceeded  to  sea  bound  to  South 
Shields,  mider  the  command  of  Mi-.  Edwin  Hain,  who  holds  a  certificate  of  competency, 
Xo.  011,937.  She  had  a  crew  of  22  hands  all  told.  At  10.10  a.m.  she  discharged  the  jjilot, 
and  at  10.30  a.m.  took  her  departiire  from  the  Mass  Lightship.  The  weathei"  at  this  time 
being  fine  with  light  southerly  wmds  and  smooth  water.  A  course  was  set  at  N.N.W.  mag- 
netic, and  at  noon  it  was  altered  to  N.W.  by  X.  J  X.  Tlie  wind  was  increasing  from  S.S.W., 
her  speed  throughout  the  day  being  about  9  knots.  At  7  p.m.,  the  weather  havmg  become 
■worse  and  blowing  a  strong  southerly  gale,  the  course  was  again  altered  to  X.  by  E.  magnetic, 
and  so  contimied  till  11  p.m.,  when  it  was  again  changed  to  X.X.  W.  At  this  time  the  weather 
was  described  as  overcast  sky,  rain,  and  strong  southerly  gale,  with  high  sea.  At  4  a.m. 
on  the  13th  December  it  was  blowing  a  whole  gale  from  S.E.,  with  high  sea.  At  8  a.m.  the 
weather  being  thick,  with  rain,  a  cast  of  the  lead  was  taken,  giving  30  fathoms  with  a  rough 
sandy  bottom.  At  about  9  a.m.  Flamborough  Head  was  sighted  bearing  W.S.W.  at  an 
estimated  distai^.e  of  12  miles.  About  10  a.m.,  seeing  the  vessel  was  driftuig  rapidly  towards 
the  land,  the  master  ordered  the  helm  to  be  put  hard  a  port  with  the  intention  of  steaming 
off  the  shore.  The  ship's  head  came  up  to  X.  by  E.,  and  although  the  hebn  was  kept  hard 
a  port  she  would  come  no  nearer  to  the  wind  (which  was  tlxen  blowing  from  E.S.E.  to  East), 
but  kept  continually  falling  off  and  drifting  towards  the  land,  so  that  at  4  p.m.  she  was 
■within  foiu-  miles  of  Whitby.  .\t  10  p.m.  Souter  Point  Light  was  observed  bearing  X.X.W. 
about  10  miles  off.  By  this  time  the  wind  had  backed  to  E.X.E.,  a  heavy  gale  with  high 
sea  and  passing  snow  squalls.  Under  these  circumstances  the  master  wore  the  ship  round 
under  her  starboard  helm,  which,  being  kept  hard  over,  Ijrought  her  head  to  S.E.  by  E.,  but 
she  would  come  no  higher  and  continued  drifting  broadside  on  to  the  land.  The  engines 
all  the  time  were  kept  at  full  speed  and  were  racing  heavily,  an  engmeer  being  contmually 
kept  at  the  throttle  valve.  Shortly  after  midnight  Hartlepool  Heugh  Light  was  seen,  and 
at  or  about  (X)-30  a.m.  on  the  14th  Decemljer,  it  being  necessary  to  stop  the  engines  for  slight 
repairs,  the  master  decided  to  anchor,  which  he  did,  letting  go  both  anchors  and  paying  out 
all  the  cable  in  25  fathoms  of  water.  This  brought  the  vessel  head  to  wmd,  and  for  some 
time  she  rode  in  safety.  At  or  about  1  o'clock  Hartlepool  Heugh  Light  was  bearing  W.X.W., 
distant  10  or  12  miles.  Repairs  to  the  engines  having  been  completed  in  the  space  of  a  few- 
minutes,  they  started  ahead  and  were  kept  going  with  a  view  of  easing  the  strain  on  the 
cables.  Li  spite  of  this,  however,  the  ship  rode  heavily  and  began  to  drag  her  anchoi-s. 
There  was  a  very  heavy  sea  on,  and  at  about  5  a.m.  a  terrific  squall  struck  the  ship,  when 
the  starboard  cable  parted  on  or  about  the  windlass.  It  was  subsequently  discovered  that 
the  starboard  compressor  was  broken.  She  continued  dragging  the  port  anchor  till  about 
9  o'clock,  by  which  time  the  gale  had  got  roimd  to  X.E.,  with  frequent  snow  squalls,  and  the 
ship  had  drifted  to  within  a  few  miles  of  Redcar.  Tlie  master  thereupon  decided  t«  weigh 
the  port  anchor  and  endeavour  to  get  into  Hartlepool  Bay.  It  may  be  here  mentioned 
f  hat  when  the  cables  parted  rockets  were  sent  up,  and  at  daybreak  signals  of  distress  were 
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hoiated  and  kept  flying.  The  port  anchor  being  up,  the  vessel's  head  was  got  round  and  kept 
about  N.W.  by  W.,  and  she  passed  within  a  short  distance  of  the  entrance  to  the  Tees.  Tre- 
mendous heavy  seas  were  breaking  across  the  mouth  of  the  harbour,  and  jio  buoys  or  beacons 
were  visible.     Under  these  circumstances  the  master  decided  not  to  attempt  tlie  harbour. 

At  about  10  a.m.  the  sliip  was  brought',to  anchor  off  Hartlepool  in  7  fathoms  of  water,  the 
whole  of  the  port  cable  was  paid  out,  and  the  engines  kept  going  ahead,  but  she  commenced 
to  drag,  and  shortly  before  noon  stranded  on  tlie  beach  at  Seaton  Carew.  The  rocket  appara- 
tus successfully  made  connection  with  the  ship,  and  by  it  two  of  the  crew  were  safely  landed, 
but  at  great  risk,  on  account  of  the  heavy  sea  on  the  beach.  In  the  meantime  tha  Seaton 
Carew  Lifeboat  got  alongside  and  succeeded  in  rescuing  all  the  remainder  of  the  crew,  th& 
master  being  the  last  man  to  leave  the  ship. 

Unsuccessful  efforts  were  made  to  float  the  vessel,  and  she  still  remains  on  the  beach^ 
but  will  probably  be  got  off  these  spring  tides. 

On  the  night  of  the  13th  of  December,  while  the  "  Trefusis  "  was  at  anchor,  the  steering 
chains  dropped  off  the  quadrant,  and,  according  to  the  boatswam's  evidence,  it  took  over 
two  hours  to  replace  them,  and  no  relieving  tackles  could  be  found. 

The  master,  however,  stated  that  they  were  kept  in  the  starboard  lighthouse  forward. 
Be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  certam  that  they  were  not  kept  in  their  proper  place.  Statements 
were  also  made  by  members  of  the  crew  as  to  the  impossibility  of  lifting  the  lifeboats  from 
the  chocks,  owing  to  the  bad  neglected  condition  of  the  blocks.  As  neither  of  these  circum- 
st.uioes  contributed  to  the  casualty,  the  Court  refrains  from  further  remark. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  evidence  the  following  questions  were  submitted  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Court : — 

1.  What  number  of  compasses  had  the  vessel ;  were  they  in  good  order  and  sufficient  for 
the  safe  navigation  of  the  vessel,  and  when  and  by  whom  were  they  last  adjusted  ? 

2.  Did  the  master  ascertain  the  deviation  of  his  compasses  by  observation  from  time  to 
time ;  were  the  errors  correctly  ascertained  and  the  proper  corrections  to  the  courses  applied  ? 

3.  Was  the  vessel  supphed  with  proper  and  sufficient  anchors  and  cables  ? 

4.  When  the  vessel  left  Eotterdam  on  or  about  the  12th  December  last,  was  she  properly, 
and  sufficiently  ballasted,  having  regard  to  the  nature  of  the  voyage  and  the  time  of  year  ? 

5.  Were  proper  courses  set  and  steered  after  passing  the  Maas  Lightship  on  the  morning 
of  the  12th  December,  and  was  due  and  proper  allowance  made  for  tide  and  currents  ? 

6.  What  was  the  position  of  the  vessel  at  or  about  9  a.m.  and  10  p.m.  of  the  13th  December  ? 
Was  she  manageable,  and  were  proper  measures  taken  to  keep  her  off  the  shore  ? 

7.  What  was  the  cause  of  the  starboard  anchor  cable  breaking  at  or  about  5  a.m.  of  the 
14th  December  ?    Were  proper  measures  thereafter  taken  to  keep  the  vessel  off  the  shore  ? 

8.  What  was  the  cause  of  the  stranding  of  the  vessel,  and  was  she  seriously  damaged 
through  stranding  ? 

9.  Was  the  vessel  navigated  with  proper  and  seamanlike  care  ? 

10.  Was  the  serious  damage  to  the  s.s.  "  Trefusis  "  caused  by  the  wrongful  act  or  default 
of  the  master,  chief,  and  second  officers,  or  any  of  them  ? 

Mi-.  Wallace  and  Mr.  Miller  having  addressed  the  Court  on  behalf  of  their  respective  clients, 
and  Mr.  Bm-ton  having  replied  for  the  Board  of  Trade,  the  Court  gave  judgment  as  follows  : — 

1.  The  vessel  had  three  compasses,  namely,  one  standard  on  the  bridge,  by  which  the 
courses  were  set  and  steered,  one  in  the  wheelhouse,  and  a  spare  one  to  be  used  in  the  after 
binnacle  when  required.  They  were  in  good  order  and  sufficient  for  the  safe  navigation  of  the 
vessel,  and  were  last  adjusted  by  Messrs.  Wilson  and  Gilley,  of  North  Shields,  in  June,  190^). 

2.  The  master  stated  that  he  did  ascertain  the  deviation  of  his  compasses  by  observation 
from  time  to  time.  The  errors  appear  to  have  been  correctly  ascertained  and  the  proper 
corrections  to  the  courses  applied. 

3.  There  was  no  evidence  produced  as  to  the  weight  of  the  anchors  or  the  length  and  size 
of  the  cables,  but,  seeing  that  the  vessel  had  passed  Lloyds'  survey,  the  presumption  is  that 
her  anchors  and  cables  were  proper  and  sufficient. 

4.  When  the  vessel  left  Eotterdam  on  or  about  the  12th  of  December  last,  her  water  ballast 
tanks  were  full,  their  capacity  being  562  tons,  and  in  addition  she  had  about  55  tons  of  bunker 
coal,  with  15  tons  of  fresh  water,  and,  taking  mto  consideration  her  stores,  she  would  have  a 
total  weight  of  about  650  tons  on  board  which,  according  to  the  displacement  scale  put  in, 
would  give  a  mean  draught  of  about  10  ft.  Having  regard  to  the  nature  of  the  voyage,  and 
the  time  of  year,  the  Court  is  not  prepared  to  say  that  she  was  properly  and  sufficiently 
Imllasted.  According  to  the  master's  statement,  the  vessel  was  drawing  11  ft.  9  ins.  aft 
and  9  ft.  3  ins.  forward,  but  the  official  log  book  was  not  produced,  and  no  entry  had  been 
made  of  the  draught  in  the  ship's  log  book  which  was  put  in. 
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5.  After  jjassing  the  Maas  lightship  on  the  12th  December  last,  proper  coiirses  appear 
to  have  been  set  and  steered,  and  due  and  proper  allowance  made  for  tide  and  currents. 

6.  At  or  about  9  a.m.  on  the  13th  of  December  last,  Flamborough  Head  was  sighted, 
hearing  W.S.W.,  at  an  estimated  distance  of  10  miles,  and  at  10  p.m.  Souter  Point  Light 
was  bearing  N.N.W.,  at  an  estimated  distance  of  10  miles.  The  vessel  was  then  xmmanage- 
able.     Proper  measures  were  taken  to  keep  the  vessel  off  the  shore. 

7.  At  or  about  5  a.m.  of  the  14th  of  December,  while  the  vessel  was  riding  with  both  anchors 
do\\'n,  she  was  struck  by  a  heavy  squall  and  sea,  which  caused  the  stai'board  cable  to  part 
at  or  near  the  windlass.  Proper  measures  were  thereafter  taken  to  keep  the  vessel  oS  the 
shore. 

8.  The  stranding  of  the  vessel  was  caused  by  a  very  heavy  easterly  gale,  driving  her  on 
shore  with  port  anchor  down  and  full  scope  of  cable  out,  her  engines  all  the  time  going  full 
speed  ahead.     The  vessel  was  seriously  damaged  through  such  stranding. 

9.  The  vessel  was  navigated  with  proper  and  seamanlike  care. 

10.  Tlie  serious  damage  to  the  s.s.  "  Trefusis  "  was  not  caused  by  the  wrongful  act  or 
default  of  the  master,  chief,  or  second  officers,  but  by  error  of  judgment  on  the  part  of  the 
.master  m  attempting  to  make  the  passage  with  so  little  ballast. 

Jno.  Bland,  1   t    a- 

W.  E.  Owen,         I  '^^'"=''- 

We  concur, 

William  CosENS,   |  ^ssessoi-s. 
Samuel  Brooks,    j 

(Issued  in  London  by  the  Board  of  Trade  on  the  14th  day  of  February,  1902.) 


(No.  6446.) 
"  HERACLIDES  "  (S.S.). 
The  Merchant  Shipping  Act,  1894. 
In  the  matter  of  a  formal  investigation  held  at  the  Magistrate's  Room,  Liverpool,  on  the  llthj 
12th,  and  13th  days  of  November,  1902,  before  W.  J.  Stewart,  Esquire,  assisted  by 
Captain  Sinclair  Loutit  and  Captain  W.  G.  B.  Melville,  into  the  circumstances 
attending  the  stranding  of  the  British  s.s.  "  Heraclides,"  of  Liverpool,  on  Taylor's 
Bank,  River  Mersey,  on  15th  October,  1902. 

Report  of  Court. 
The  Court,  having  carefully  inquired  into  the  circixmstances  attending  the  above-men- 
tioned shipping  casualty,  finds,  for  the  reasons  stated  in  the  Annex  hereto,  that  the  stranding 
of  and  material  damage  to  the  said  vessel  were  due  to  her  driving  on  to  Taylor's  Bank,  in  the 
River  Mersey,  owing  to  her  becommg  unmanageable  during  a  heavy  squall,  which  she,  beijig 
light  in  her  then  trim,  was  not  in  a  fit  state  to  encoimter. 

Dated  this  13th  day  of  November,  1902. 

W.  J.  Stewart,  Judge. 

We  concur  in  the  above  Report,  ' 

W.  H.  Sinclair  Loutit,)  Assessors. 
Wm.  G.  B.  Melville,      J 

Annex  to  the  Report. 

This  inquiry  was  held  in  the  Magistrate's  Room,  Dale  Street,  on  the  11th,  12th,  and  13th 

■  days  of  November,  1902,  when  Mr.  Paxton  appeared  for  the  Board  of  Trade,  Mr.  A.  Miller 

for  the  master,  Mr.  W.  Bateson  for  the  pilot,  and  Mr.  F.  E.  Smith,  of  Cotuisel,  for  the  owners. 

The  "Heraclides,"  official  number  93,689,  is  a  British  steamship,  registered  at  Liverpool, 
and  built  of  iron  bv  Messrs.  Boolds,  Sharer  and  Co.,  of  Simderland— her  dimensions  being  : 
Length,  320  ft. ;  breadth,  404  ft.  ;  and  depth  of  hold,  from  tonnage  deck  to  ceiling  amidships, 
27-2  ft. ;  she  was  fitted  with  three  tri-compound  surface  condensing  engines  of  450  horse- 
power, and  at  the  time  of  the  casualty,  which  forms  the  subject  of  this  investigation,  was  the 
property  of  the  British  and  South  American  Steam  Navigation  Company,  Limited,  Herbert 
Charles  Rowlands,  of  10,  Dale  Street,  Liverpool,  being  designated  the  person  to  whom  the 
management  of  the  vessel  is  intrusted  by  and  on  behalf  of  the  owners,  advice  received  12th 
December,  1899,  Her  gross  toimage  is  2,976-91  tons,  and  after  deducting  1,095-68  tons  for 
engine-room  and  crew  spaces,  her  register  tonnage  is  1,881-23  tons.  She  was  supplied  with 
all  the  necessary  boat  and  life-saving  appliances  in  accordance  with  the  Act,  and  was  in  good 
order  and  well  found  in  every  respect. 

The  "  Heraclides  "  left  the  dock  at  9  p.m.  on  15th  October,  under  the  command  of  Mi-. 

David  Hamilton  Blellock,  who  holds  a  master's  certificate  of  competency,  and  under  the 

;  pilotage  charge  of  Mr.  Thomas  Owen,  a  duly  licenced  first-class  Liverpool  pilot.    She  wa.** 
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hoisted  and  kept  flying.  The  port  anchor  being  up,  the  vessel's  head  w  as  got  round  and  kept 
about  N.W.  by  W.,  and  she  passed  within  a  short  distance  of  the  entrance  to  the  Tees.  Tre- 
mendous heavy  seas  were  breaking  across  the  mouth  of  the  harbour,  and  jio  buoys  or  beacons 
were  visible.     Under  these  circumstances  the  master  decided  not  to  attempt  the  harboiu-. 

At  about  10  a.m.  the  sliip  was  brought',to  anchor  off  Hartlepool  in  7  fathoms  of  water,  the 
whole  of  the  port  cable  was  paid  out,  and  the  engines  kept  going  ahead,  but  she  commenced 
to  drag,  and  shortly  before  noon  stranded  on  tlie  beach  at  Seaton  Carew.  The  rocket  appara- 
tus successfully  made  connection  with  the  ship,  and  by  it  two  of  the  crew  were  safely  landed, 
but  at  great  risk,  on  accoimt  of  the  heavy  sea  on  the  beach.  Li  tlie  meantime  th«  Seaton 
Carew  Lifeboat  got  alongside  and  succeeded  in  rescumg  all  the  remainder  of  the  crew,  the 
master  being  the  last  man  to  leave  the  ship. 

Unsuccessful  efforts  were  made  to  float  the  vessel,  and  she  still  remains  on  the  beach,, 
but  will  probably  be  got  off  these  spring  tides. 

On  the  night  of  the  13th  of  December,  while  the  "  Trefusis  "  was  at  anchor,  the  steering 
chains  dropped  off  the  quadrant,  and,  according  to  the  boatswam's  evidence,  it  took  over 
two  hours  to  replace  them,  and  no  relieving  tackles  could  be  found. 

The  master,  however,  stated  that  they  were  kept  in  the  starboard  lighthouse  forward. 
Be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  certam  that  they  were  not  kept  in  their  proper  place.  Statements 
were  also  made  by  members  of  the  crew  as  to  the  impossibility  of  lifting  the  lifeboats  from 
the  chocks,  owing  to  the  bad  neglected  condition  of  the  blocks.  As  neither  of  these  circum- 
st.moes  contributed  to  the  casualty,  the  Court  refrains  from  further  remark. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  evidence  the  following  questions  were  submitted  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Court : — 

1.  What  number  of  compasses  had  the  vessel ;  were  they  in  good  order  and  sufficient  for 
the  safe  navigation  of  the  vessel,  and  when  and  by  whom  were  they  last  adjusted  ? 

2.  Did  the  master  ascertam  the  deviation  of  his  compasses  by  observation  from  time  to 
tmie ;  were  the  errors  correctly  ascertained  and  the  proper  corrections  to  the  courses  applied  ? 

3.  Was  the  vessel  supplied  with  proper  and  sufficient  anchors  and  cables  ? 

4.  When  the  vessel  left  Rotterdam  on  or  about  the  12th  December  last,  was  she  properly, 
and  sufficiently  ballasted,  having  regard  to  the  natiu-e  of  the  voyage  and  the  time  of  year  ? 

5.  Were  proper  courses  set  and  steered  after  passing  the  Maas  Lightship  on  the  morning 
of  the  12th  December,  and  was  due  and  proper  allowance  made  for  tide  and  currents  ? 

6.  What  was  the  position  of  the  vessel  at  or  about  9  a.m.  and  10  p.m.  of  the  13th  December  ? 
Was  she  manageable,  and  were  proper  measures  taken  to  keep  her  off  the  shore  ? 

7.  What  was  the  cause  of  the  starboard  anchor  cable  breaking  at  or  about  5  a.m.  of  the 
14th  December  ?    Were  proper  measures  thereafter  taken  to  keep  the  vessel  off  the  shore  ? 

8.  What  was  the  cause  of  the  stranding  of  the  vessel,  and  was  she  seriously  damaged 
through  stranding  ? 

9.  Was  the  vessel  navigated  with  proper  and  seamanlike  care  ? 

10.  Was  the  serious  damage  to  the  s.s.  "  Trefusis  "  caused  by  the  wrongful  act  or  default 
of  the  master,  chief,  and  second  officers,  or  any  of  them  ? 

Ml".  Wallace  and  Mr.  Miller  having  addressed  the  Court  on  behalf  of  their  respective  clients, 
and  Mr.  Burton  having  replied  for  the  Board  of  Trade,  the  Court  gave  judgment  as  follows  : — 

1.  The  vessel  had  three  compasses,  namely,  one  standard  on  the  bridge,  by  which  the 
courses  were  set  and  steered,  one  in  the  wheeUiouse,  and  a  spare  one  to  be  used  in  the  after 
binnacle  when  required.  They  were  in  good  order  and  sufficient  for  the  safe  navigation  of  the 
vessel,  and  were  last  adjusted  by  Messrs.  Wilson  and  Gilley,  of  North  Shields,  in  June,  1900. 

2.  The  master  stated  that  he  did  ascertain  the  deviation  of  his  compasses  by  observation 
from  time  to  time.  The  errors  appear  to  have  been  correctly  ascertained  and  the  proper 
corrections  to  the  courses  applied. 

3.  There  was  no  evidence  produced  as  to  the  weight  of  the  anchors  or  the  length  and  size 
of  the  cables,  but,  seeing  that  the  vessel  had  passed  Lloyds'  siu-vey,  the  presumption  is  tliat 
her  anchors  and  cables  were  proper  and  sufficient. 

4.  When  the  vessel  left  Rotterdam  on  or  about  the  12th  of  December  last,  her  water  ballast 
tanks  were  full,  their  capacity  being  562  tons,  and  in  addition  she  had  about  55  tons  of  bunker 
coal,  with  15  tons  of  fresh  water,  and,  taking  into  consideration  her  stores,  she  would  have  a 
total  weight  of  about  650  tons  on  board  which,  accordmg  to  the  displacement  scale  put  in, 
would  give  a  mean  draught  of  about  10  ft.  Having  regard  to  the  nature  of  the  voyage,  and 
the  time  of  year,  the  Court  is  not  prepared  to  say  that  she  was  properly  and  sufficiently 
ballasted.  According  to  the  master's  statement,  the  vessel  was  drawing  11  ft.  9  ins.  aft 
and  9  ft.  3  ins.  forward,  but  the  official  log  book  was  not  produced,  and  no  entry  had  been 
made  of  the  draught  m  the  ship's  log  book  wliich  was  put  in. 
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5.  After  ])assiug  the  Maas  Lightship  on  the  12th  December  last,  proper  courses  appear 
to  have  been  set  and  steered,  and  due  and  proper  allowance  made  for  tide  and  ciurents. 

6.  At  or  about  9  a.m.  on  the  13th  of  December  last,  Flamborough  Head  was  sighted, 
bearing  W.S.W.,  at  an  estimated  distance  of  10  miles,  and  at  10  p.m.  Souter  Point  Light 
was  bearing  N.N.W.,  at  an  estimated  distance  of  10  miles.  The  vessel  was  then  \inmanage- 
able.     Proper  measures  were  taken  to  keep  the  vessel  off  the  shore. 

7.  At  or  about  5  a.m.  of  the  14th  of  December,  while  the  vessel  was  riding  with  both  anchors 
down,  she  was  struck  by  a  heavy  squall  and  sea,  which  caused  the  stai-board  cable  to  part 
at  or  near  the  windlass.  Proper  measures  were  thereafter  taken  to  keep  the  vessel  off  the 
shore. 

8.  The  stranding  of  the  vessel  was  caused  by  a  very  heavy  easterly  gale,  drivmg  her  on 
shore  with  port  anchor  down  and  full  scope  of  cable  out,  her  engmes  all  the  time  going  full 
speed  ahead.     The  vessel  was  seriously  damaged  through  such  stranding. 

9.  The  vessel  was  navigated  with  proper  and  seamanlike  care. 

10.  The  serious  damage  to  the  s.s.  "  Trefusis  "  was  not  caused  by  the  wrongful  act  or 
default  of  the  master,  chief,  or  second  officers,  but  by  error  of  j^idgment  on  the  part  of  the 
master  m  attempting  to  make  the  passage  with  so  little  ballast. 

Jno.  Bland,  )    t    i.- 

W.  K.  Owen,  I  J^'*'*^^- 
We  concur, 

William  CosENS,  |  ^^^^^^^^^ 

Samuel  Brooks,  j 

(Issued  in  London  by  the  Board  of  Trade  on  the  14th  day  of  February,  1902.) 


(No.  6446.) 
"  HERACLIDES  "  (S.S.). 
The  Merchant  Shipping  Act,  1894. 
In  the  matter  of  a  formal  investigation  held  at  the  Magistrate's  Room,  Liverpool,  on  the  lltli; 
12th,  and  13th  days  of  November,  1902,  before  W.  J.  Stewart,  Esquire,  assisted  by 
Captain  Sinclair  Loutit  and  Captain  W.  G.  B.  Melville,  into  the  circumstances 
attending  the  stranding  of  the  British  s.s.  "  Heraclides,"  of  Liverpool,  on  Taylor's 
Bank,  River  Mersey,  on  15th  October,  ]902. 

Report  of  Coitrt. 

The  Court,  having  carefully  inquired  into  the  circumstances  attending  the  above-men- 
tioned shipping  casualty,  finds,  for  the  reasons  stated  in  the  Annex  hereto,  that  the  stranding 
of  and  material  damage  to  the  said  vessel  were  due  to  her  driving  on  to  Taylor's  Bank,  m  tlie 
River  Mersey,  owing  to  her  becoming  unmanageable  during  a  heavy  squall,  which  she,  beuig 
light  in  her  then  trim,  was  not  in  a  fit  state  to  encounter. 

Dated  this  13th  day  of  November,  1902. 

W.  J.  Stewart,  Judge. 

W^e  concur  in  the  above  Report,  • 

Z-  ^r^^T^f^  Lov-riT,}  Assessors. 
Wm.  G.  B.  Melville,      j 

Annex  to  the  Report. 

This  inquiry  was  held  in  the  Magistrate's  Room,  Dale  Street,  on  the  11th,  12th,  and  13th 

■  days  of  November,  1902,  when  Mr.  Paxton  appeared  for  the  Board  of  Trade,  Mr.  A.  Miller 

for  the  master,  Mr.  W.  Bateson  for  the  pilot,  and  Mr.  F.  E.  Smith,  of  Counsel,  for  the  owners. 

The  "Heraclides,"  ofiScial  nimib«-  93,689,  is  a  British  steamship,  registered  at  Liverpool, 
and  built  of  iron  by  Messrs.  Boolds,  Sharer  and  Co.,  of  Simderland— her  dimensions  being  : 
Length,  320  ft. ;  breadth,  40-4  ft. ;  and  depth  of  hold,  from  tonnage  deck  to  ceiling  amidships, 
272  ft. ;  she  was  fitted  with  three  tri-compoimd  surface  condensing  engines  of  450  horse- 
power, and  at  the  time  of  the  casualty,  which  forms  the  subject  of  this  investigation,  was  the 
property  of  the  British  and  South  American  Steam  Navigation  Company,  Limited,  Herbert 
Charles  Rowlands,  of  10,  Dale  Street,  Liverpool,  being  designated  the  person  to  whom  the 
management  of  the  vessel  is  intrusted  by  and  on  behalf  of  the  owners,  advice  received  12tli 
December,  1899,  Her  gross  toimage  is  2,976-91  tons,  and  after  deducting  1,095-68  tons  for 
engine-room  and  crew  spaces,  her  register  tonnage  is  1,881-23  tons.  She  was  supplied  with 
ail  the  necessary  boat  and  life-saving  appliances  in  accordance  with  the  Act,  and  was  in  good 
order  and  well  found  in  every  respect. 

The  "  Heraclides  "  left  the  dock  at  9  p.m.  on  15th  October,  vmder  the  command  of  .Miv 

David  Hamilton  Blellock,  who  holds  a  master's  certificate  of  competency,  and  under  the 

;  [)ilotage  charge  of  Mr.  Thomas  Owen,  a  duly  licenced  fii-st-class  Liverpool  pilot.    She  wa.i 
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Oil  a  voyage  to  Glasgow  to  load  a  full  cargo,  Jintl  liad  a  crew  of  34  liaiids  all  told,  and  one 
pii88euger.  Slie  was  ballasted  with  alx)ut  yOU  tons  of  dead  weight,  distributed  as  follows  : — 
Coal  in  side  bunkera,  3i30  tons ;  ui  main  tank,  130  tons  ;  water  in  fore  after  tank,  120  tons  ; 
in  after  tank,  48  tons  ;  in  after  peak,  12  tons  ;  in  all,  060  tons  ;  added  to  which  there  were 
insulation  fittings  in  the  lower  hold,  extending  from  the  after  end  of  the  engine  room  bulk 
hisad  to  the  stem,  estimated  to  weigh  some  250  tons  ;  her  draught  ot  water  behig  17  ft.  6  ins. 
aft,  and  9  ft.  4  ins.  forward,  8  ft.  2  in.  by  tlie  stem.  Tlie  weather,  at  tlie  time  the  vessel 
left  the  dock,  was  fine,  witli  a  strong  S.W.  breeze,  and  the  barometer  reading  2930  ins.  On 
starting  down  the  river,  all  went  well,  the  \essel  showing  no  signs  of  being  tender  and 
answering  her  helm  promptly.  On  passing  No.  8  Gas  buoy,  the  weather  Ijecame  squally, 
and  the  pilot,  it  is  noted,  pursued  the  lumsual  course  of  taking  the  ship  down  the  river  on 
tlie  port  or  wrong  side  of  the  channel,  thus  contravening  Article  No.  25,  which  expressly 
states  that  "  In  narrow  chaimels  every  steam  vessel  shall,  when  it  is  safe  and  practicable, 
keep  to  that  side  of  the  faii-way.  or  mid  channel,  which  lies  on  the  starboard  side  of  such 
vessel."  According  to  his  evidence,  he  acted  thus  on  accoimt  of  the  strong  wind  then  i)re- 
vjiiling,  so  as  to  maintain  a  more  weatherly  position.  He  continued  on  the  port  side  of  the 
channel  till  nearing  No.  4  buoy,  the  tide  then  being  |  of  an  hour  ebb.  The  (jrosby  lightship 
was  then  on  his  starboard  bow,  lying  head  to  wind  (W.S.W.)  athwart  the  channel.  Tlie 
squall  then  coming  down  proving  a  heavy  one,  the  pilot  decided  to  pass  on  the  weather  side 
of  the  lightship,  but  finding  that  the  vessel  was  making  considerable  leeway,  he  feared 
colliding  with  her,  and  judged  it  safer  to  port  his  helm  and  thus  pass  under  the  lightship's 
stem.  He  succeeded  m  doing  this,  but  on  his  starboarding  his  helm  to  bring  his  vessel  round 
into  the  fairway  channel,  he  t'omid  that  she  would  not  answer  her  helm,  and  was  fast  driftuig 
on  to  Taylor  Bank.  He  then  ordered  the  engines  full  speed  astern,  and  the  starboard  anchor 
to  be  let  go,  but,  before  either  order  could  be  executed,  the  vessel  struck  the  bank,  and  con 
tiiiued  driving  further  on  it,  despite  the  engines  working  astern,  till  she  reached  its  highest 
point,  where  she  remained,  bumping  till  11.10  p.m.,  at  which  time  the  engines  were  finally 
stopped.  Rockets  were  sent  up  for  assistance,  and  the  two  starboard  boats  were  lowered. 
At  12.30  a.m.  on  the  16th  October,  the  New  Brighton  lifeboat  came  alongside  and  some  f)f 
the  crew  went  on  board  of  her.  At  about  1.30  a.m.  the  master  went  mto  the  engme-room, 
and  with  the  chief  engineer  found  the  following  damage,  which  led  him  to  believe  that  the 
vessel's  back  was  broken  : — The  main  steam  pipe  leaking  badly,  the  boiler  shifted  2  ins.,  the 
stokehold  plates  opening  out,  the  bulkheads  buckled,  stanchions  bent,  and  shafting  out  of 
line.  Under  these  circumstances  the  master,  pilot,  and  chief  engineer  considered  it  imsafe 
and  useless  to  remain  on  board,  as  the  vessel  sliowed  every  sign  of  breaking  up,  and  they, 
therefore,  left  the  vessel  with  the  crew  at  5.30  a.m.  on  the  16th  October,  and  all  arrived  in- 
safety  at  Liverpool. 

The  vessel,  after  drifting  across  the  Taylor  Bank,  eventually  remained  fast  on  the  Foimby 
Bank,  and  was  salved  from  tliere  some  weeks  later,  very  seriously  damaged. 

In  reviewing  the  circumstances  attendant  on  the  stranding  of  the  "  Heraclides,"  the 
Court  desires  to  draw  attention  to  the  condition  of  this,  vessel,  as  regards  her  seaworthiness 
when  she  left  the  port.  As  the  evidence  shows,  she  was  perfectly  umnanageable  on  her 
countering  a  heavy  squall  in  smooth  water,  within  two  hours  of  her  departure  from  dock. 
This  is  ma'nly  attributable  to  her  light  condition,  and  her  tr'm  ;  it  is  to  be  noted  in  th's  par- 
ticular that  the  main  ballast  tank,  though  constructed  to  carry  400  tons  of  water,  had  only 
on  this  occasion  some  128  tons  of  coal  in  it,  and  it  is  open  to  question  whether  the  insulation, 
whicli  was  very  roughly  estimated  to  weigh  250  tons,  did  actually  weigh  as  much  ;  but  giving 
full  credit  to  the  figures  quoted,  the  Court  holds  (as  indeed  the  result  shows)  that  900  tons  of 
weight  did  not  prove  to  be  sufficient  to  adequately  ballast  this  vessel  of  2,977  tons  gross 
register. 

The  Cotu-t  cannot  attach  any  blame  to  the  master — he  had  only  been  48  hoius  in  Liverpool 
with  his  vessel,  dming  which  time  he  had  to  ship  a  fresh  crew  and  attend  to  various  other 
matters — the  vessel  was,  therefore,  during  her  short  stay  in  port  luider  the  direct  chai-ge- 
of  her  owners'  representative,  in  this  case.  Captain  Noal,  who  assumed  full  responsibility  for 
her  ballasting. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  evidence,  Mr.  Paxton,  for  the  Board  of  Trade,  submitted  the 
following  questions  for  the  opinion  of  the  Court : — 

1.  Was  the  vessel  supphed  with  proper  and  sufficient  anchors  and  cables  ?    Were  the 
^anchors  on  board  ready  for  use  ? 

2.  When  she  left  Liverpool  on  the  evening  of  the  15th  October  last,  was  the  vessel — 
(a)  sufficiently  ballasted,  (b)  in  proper  trim  for  a  voyage  to  Glasgow  ? 

3.  Having  regard  to  the  state  of  the  weather  and  the  mamier  in  which  the  vessel  was. 
ballasted  and  trimmed,  was  the  master  justified  in  proceeding  to  sea  on  the  night  of  the  15th 
October  last? 

4.  What  was  the  cause  of  the  vessel  refusing  to  answer  her  starboard  hehn  when  approach- 
ing the  Crosby  lightship  at  or  about  10.40  p.m.  on  the  15th  October  last?  Werfe  prompt  and: 
proper  measures  then  taken'to  keep  her  out  of  danger? 

5.  What  was  the  cause  of  the  stranding  of  the  vessel? 
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6.  Was  the  vessel  navigated  with  proper  and  seamanlike  care? 

7.  Was  serious  damage  to  the  s.s.  "  Heraclides  "  caused  by  the  wrongful  act  or  default 
of  the  master,  or  was  it  caused  by  the  neglect  of  Mr.  Thomas  Owen,  pilot,  and  Mr.  Richard 
John  Noal,  assistant  marine  superintendent,  or  of  either  of  them? 

Mr.  F.  E.  Smith  and  Mr.  A.  Miller  having  addressed  the  Court,  the  Court  gave  judgment 
as  above,  and  returned  the  following  answers  to  the  questions  submitted  by  the  Board  of 
Trade  :— 

1.  The  vessel  was  siipplied  with  proper  and  sufficient  anchors  and  cables.  From  the 
evidence  adduced,  the  Court  is  not  prepared  to  say  that  they  were  ready  for  instant  use, 
inasmuch  as  the  port  anchor  was  on  the  chocks  with  the  crane  tackle  hooked  on,  and  the 
starboard  anchor  (a  stockless  one)  when  the  order  was  given  "  to  let  go,"  was  arrested  in  its 
descent  by  the  cable  jamming  on  the  windlass  after  six  or  seven  fathoms  had  run  out.  The 
carpenter  was  endeavouring  to  clear  it  when  the  order  was  given  "  to  hold  on." 

2.  (a)  The  Court  is  not  prepared  to  say  that  the  vessel  was  siifficiently  ballasted,  (b)  The 
vessel  was  not  in  proper  trim  for  a  voyage  to  Glasgow 

3.  Having  regard  to  the  state  of  the  weather  as  then  indicated  by  the  barometrical  readings, 
sho^vn  at  the  principal  stations  in  Liverpool,  and  to  the  manner  in  which  the  vessel  was 
ballasted  and  trimmed,  the  Court  is  of  opinion  that  it  would  have  been  more  prudent  if  the 
master  had  not  proceeded  to  sea  on  the  night  of  the  15th  October  last. 

4.  The  primary  cause  of  the  vessel  refusing  to  answer  her  starboard  helm  on  approaching 
the  Crosby  lightship,  at  10.40  p.m.  of  the  15th  October  last,  was  her  encoimtering  a  heavy 
squall  from  the  W.S.W.  This,  owing  to  her  trim,  had  such  an  effect  on  her  steering,  that 
she  refused  to  answer  her  helm,  and  thus  drifted  into  dangerous  proximity  to  the  lightship. 
Prompt  and  proper  measures  were  not  then  or  thereaft^  taken  by  the  pilot.  Mr.  Thomas 
Owen,  to  keep  the  vessel  out  of  danger. 

5.  The  Court  is  of  opinion  that  the  vessel  stranded  owing  to  her  being  so  light,  to  her  trim, 
and  to  an  error  of  judgment  on  the  part  of  the  pilot,  Mr.  Thomas  Owen,  in  endeavoiiring  to 
take  the  vessel  to  the  eastward  of  the  Crosby  lightship,  when  he  found  it  impracticable  to 
pass  to  the  westward,  on  account  of  the  heavy  W.S.W.  squall,  which  was  setting  the  vessel 
across  the  bows  of  the  lightship.  In  failing  to  recover  herself  imder  starboard  helm  the 
vessel  drifted  on  to  the  Taylor  Bank. 

6.  Tlie  vessel  was  navigated  with  proper  and  seamanlike  care  to  about  10.40  p.ni. 
on  the  15th  October  last,  but,  subsequent  to  that  time,  the  Court  is  not  prepared  to  say  that 
sufficient  care  was  exercised. 

7.  Serious  damage  to  the  s.s.  "  Hereclides  "  was  not  caused  by  the  wrongful  act  or  default 
of  the  master,  or  of  Mr.  Richard  John  Noal,  the  assistant  marine  superintendent.  It  was 
caused  to  some  extent,  when  the  vessel  became  unmanageable,  by  an  error  of  judgment 
on  the  part  of  the  pilot,  Mr.  Tliomas  Owen,  as  detailed  in  Answer  No.  4  ;  but  that  the  vessel 
became  unmanageable  was  due  to  the  fact  that  she  was  so  light,  and  in  such  a  trim,  that  she 
was  not  in  a  fit  state  to  encounter  (at  all  events  in  narrow  waters),  the  sudden  squall  which 
struck  her  when  nearing  the  Crosby  lightship. 


We  concur  in  the  above  Report, 


W.  J.  Stewart,  Judge. 

W.  H^SiNCLAiH  Loutit.|  Assessors. 
Wm.  G.  B.  Melville,     J 


Liverpool,  13tli  November,  1902. 

(Issued  in  London  bv  the  Board  of  Trade  on  the  2nd  day  of  December,  1902.) 


(No.  6452.) 

:enwich  " 

The  Merchant  Shippmg  Act,  1894. 
In  the  matter  of  a  formal  investigation  held  at  Caxton  Hall,  Westminster,  on  the  2nd  and 
3rd  days  of  December,  1902,  before  G.  G.  Kennedy,  Esquire,  assisted  by  Captains 
A.  RoNALDSON  and  Bigley,  into  the  circiimstances  attending  the  stranding  of  the 
s.s.  "  Greenwich  "  off  Newbiggin,  Coast  of  Northumberland,  on  the  6th  November, 
1902,  thereby  sustaining  material  damage. 

Report  of  Court. 

The  Court,  having  carefully  inquired  into  the  circiirristances  attending  the  above-mentioned 
shipping  casualty,  finds  for  the  reasons  stated  in  tlie  Annex  hereto,  that  the  casualty  was 
caused  through  the  master  neglecting  to  use  the  lead  and  over-estimating  his  distance  off 
Coquet  Island  light.  The  Coiul  finds  the  rar.ster  in  default  and  suspends  his  certificate  for 
"ix  months. 

Dated  this  4th  day  of  December,  1902. 


We  concur  in  the  above  Report, 
(O.3..)  Y  y 


Gilpert  G.  Kennedy,  Judge. 

A.  RONALDSON,  j   AsseflSOl-S 

Wm.  Barnett  Biglsy.J 
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Annex  to  the  Report. 

This  uiquiry  was  held  at  the  Caxton  Hall,  Caxton  Street,  Westnimster,  on  the  2nd  and 
3rd  December,  1902,  when  the  Hon.  Johji  Mansfield  represented  the  Board  of  Trade,  Mr. 
A.  A.  Miller  appeared  on  behalf  of  the  master,  and  Mr.  J.  Southall  watched  the  case  for  the 
owners.  The  first  and  second  oflBcers  appeared  in  person,  and  were  not  represented  by 
coimsel. 

The  s.s.  "  Greenwich,"  official  number  110,058,  is  a  steel  screw  steamer,  built  at  Stockton 
in  the  yeai*  1899,  by  Messrs.  Ropner  and  Son,  of  Stockton,  and  her  respecti\e  dimensions 
are  : — Length,  315  ft. ;  breadth,  466  ft. ;  and  depth  of  hold  from  tonnage  deck  to  ceiling 
at  midships,  208  ft.  ;  her  tonnage  being  2938".'}9  gross  and  1S62"62  net.  She  is  registered 
at  the  Port  of  Ijondon. 

She  was  fitted  with  three  inverted  direct -acting  triple -expansion  engines  of  210  horse-jjower 
nominal,  giving  her  a  speed  of  nine  knots,  and  is  owned  by  the  Britain  Steamship  Company, 
Limited,  7,  WTiittington  Avenue,  London.  Mr.  Fenwick  Shad  forth  Watts  is  designated  the 
person  to  whom  the  management  of  the  vessel  is  entrusted  by  and  on  behalf  of  the  owners. 
Advice  received  5th  day  of  November,  1902,  imder  the  seal  of  the  Company. 

The  8.8.  "  Greenwich  "  was  in  good  condition,  well  found  and  equipped,  and  supplied 
with  all  hfe-savmg  appliances  in  accordance  with  the  Act.  She  had  three  boats  and  three 
compasses.  The  compass  on  the  bridge  was  one  of  Lord  Kelvin's,  and  by  this  the  courses 
were  set  and  steered. 

The  s.s.  "  Greenwich  "  left  Delfzyl,  in  Holland,  in  ballast  on  4th  November,  1902,  under 
tlie  command  of  Mr.  Elias  Le  Templier,  witla  a  crew  of  22  hands  all  told,  and  di-awing  12  ft. 
aft  and  6  ft.  foi-ward.  She  had  780  tons  of  water  ballast  and  about  53  tons  of  bnnker  coal. 
At  6.30  p.m.  on  4th  November  the  pilot  left  the  vessel  off  Borkum  Lightship,  and  a  N.W. 
by  W.  course  was  set  and  continued  until  noon  of  the  5th.  On  this  course  there  was  a  devia- 
tion of  5°  W.,  the  wind  and  sea  were  moderate  from  the  S.E.,  and  weather  overcast,  so  that 
the  position  of  the  vessel  at  noon  on  the  5th  could  only  be  asceitained  by  dead  reckoning, 
as  stated  to  be  54°  15'  N.  and  1°  58'  E.,  and  distance  run  by  patent  log  154  miles. 
The  course  was  now  altered  to  N.W.  ^  W.  standard  compass,  and  the  weather  towards  the 
evening  becoming  hazy,  with  rain,  the  engmes,  at  9.45  p.m.,  were  put  to  "  slow,"  and  the 
vessel  continued  on  her  course  under  these  conditions  imtil  3.50  a.m.  of  the  6th,  when  a  light 
was  sighted  nearly  right  ahead.  This  M'as  reported  at  once  by  the  chief  oflScer  on  watch  to 
the  master  m  the  chart  house,  who  came  on  the  bridge,  and,  being  unable  to  distinguish 
the  character  of  the  light,  stood  on.  At  about  4  a.m.  it  was  made  out  to  be  Coqiiet  Island 
light,  and  the  course  was  at  once  changed  to  south  for  the  entrance  of  the  Tyne,  the  vessel 
havmg  made  the  English  Coast  20  miles  north  of  her  destination.  At  the  time  the  course  was 
altered  to  south  the  vessel  was  judged  to  be  about  seven  miles  off  Coquet  Island  light.  The 
weather,  as  the  vessel  proceeded  on  her  southei'ly  course,  became  thicker,  and  Coquet  Island 
light  was  soon  lost  sight  of.  At  4.30  the  engines  were  put  to  half  speed,  the  same  course  being 
continued,  when,  at  about  5.30  a.m.,  a  bright  light  was  sighted  2i  points  to  the  starboard 
bow.  This  was  supposed  to  have  been  a  steamer's  masthead  light,  but  aftenvards  turned 
out  to.be  a  light  in  one  of  the  houses  on  shore,  and  the  vessel  shortly  afterwards,  at  5.40, 
took  the  ground.  The  master  and  second  officer  were  on  the  bridge,  and  the  weather  was 
evidently  so  thick  that  almost  immediately  after  seeing  the  breakers  the  vessel  was  in  amongst 
them  before  the  orders  "  hard -a -starboard  "  or  full  speed  "  astern  "  could  be  carried  out. 
The  master  endeavoured,  by  working  the  engines  ahead  and  astern  alternately,  to  get  the 
vessel  off,  but  all  efforts  proved  of  no  avail.  Communication  havhig  been  effected  tvith  the 
coastguard  station,  it  was  then  found  that  the  vessel  hat!  grounded  close  in  shore  and  inside 
the  Blackdyke  Shoal.  Tugs  were  at  once  wired  for,  and  at  next  high  water  every  effort 
was  made  \inder  their  own  steam,  assisted  by  three  tugs  to  get  the  vessel  off,  but  without 
success. 

The  vessel  was  eventually  handed  over  to  the  Salvage  Company,  and  the  crew  paid  off, 
captain  and  officei-s  only  remaining  on  board.  On  14th  the  s.s.  "  Greenwich  "  was  floated, 
taken  to  North  Sliields,  and  then  to  Hartlepool,  where  she  was  docked  and  found  to  be 
materially  damaged.     The  cost  of  the  repairs  amoimted  to  about  £3,000. 

It  was  so  hazy  when  the  Coquet  Island  light  was  sighted,  that  an  object  could  not  be  seen 
much  more  than  a  couple  of  ship's  lengths  off,  and  from  where  the  "  Greenwich  "  stranded 
it  was  impossible  for  her  to  have  been  seven  miles  off  when  the  course  was  changed  to  South. 
A  cast  of  the  lead  at  this  time  would  have  enabled  the  master  to  have  judged  pretty  nearly 
his  distance  from  the  light,  which  the  Court  is  of  opinion  could  only  have  been  a  mile  or  so 
off.     Even  when  running  south  along  the  shore  no  cast  of  the  lead  was  taken. 

"  The  North  Sea  Pilot  "  contains  the  following  caution  :— "  A  depth  of  20  fathoms  will  keep 
a  vessel  a  fair  distance  off  the  shore  on  this  section  of  the  coast.  By  neglecting  the  lead  in 
thick  weather  several  valuable  steamers  have  been  lost  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Coquet 
Island."     The  above  speaks  for  itself,  and  should  have  put  the  master  on  his  guard. 

These  were  the  facts  of  the  case,  and  on  the  conclusion  of  the  evidence  Mr.  Mansfield, 
on  behalf  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  put  to  the  Covu-t  the  following  questions  :— 

1.  What  niunber  of  compasses  had  the  vessel,  wei'e  they  in  good  order,  and  sufficient  for 
the  safe  navigation  of  the  vessel,  and  when  and  by  whom  were  they  last  adjusted? 
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2.  Did  the  master  ascertain  the  deviation  of  his  compasses  by  oljservation  from  time  to 
time,  were  the  errors  correctly  ascertained,  and  the  proper  coroctions  to  the  courses 
applied? 

3.  \Vlien  the  vessel  left  Delfzyl  on  the  4th  November  last  was  she  sufficiently  ballasted 
and  in  proper  trim  for  a  voyage  to  the  Tyne? 

4.  Were  safe  and  pi'oper  courses  set  and  steered  after  leaving  Delfzyl  for  the  Tyne?  Were 
the  courses  set  made  good,  and  if  not,  why  were  they  not  made  good  ?  Was  due  and  ))roper 
allowance  made  for  tide,  currents,  aad  leeway? 

5.  What  was  the  light  sighted  at  or  about  3"50  a.m.  of  the  6th  November?  Were  proper 
measures  taken  then  and  afterwards  mitil  the  stranding  to  ascertain  and  verify  the  jiosition 
of  the  vessel? 

6.  Was  a  safe  and  pi-oper  coiirse  steered  after  sighting  the  light  about  3,50  a.m.  of  the  6th 
November?  Were  safe  and  proper  alterations  made  in  the  course  at  this  time  and  after- 
wards until  the  stranding,  and  was  due  and  proper  allowance  made  for  tide,  currents,  and 
leeway? 

7.  Was  the  lead  used  before  the  casualty,  and  if  not,  should  it  have  been  used? 

8.  Was  a  good  and  proper  look-out  kept? 

9.  WTiat  was  the  cause  of  the  stranding?  Was  the  stranding  directly  or  indirectly  attribu- 
table to  the  ballasting  and  trim  of  the  ship?  Was  the  vessel  materially  damaged  through 
stranding? 

10.  Was  the  vessel  navigated  with  proper  and  seamanlike  care? 

11.  Was  serious  damage  to  the  s.s.  "  Greenwich  "  caused  by  tlie  wrongful  act  or  default 
of  the  master,  chief  and  second  officers,  or  of  any  of  them? 

Mr.  Miller  having  addressed  the  Court  on  behalf  of  the  master,  and  Mr.  Mansfield  on  behalf 
of  the  Board  of  Trade,  judgment  was  given  as  follows  : — 

1.  S.S.  "  Greenwich  "  had  three  compasses,  one  of  Lord  Kelvin's  on  the  upper  bridge, 
by  which  the  courses  were  set  and  steered,  an  ordinary  compass  in  the  wheel-house,  and 
another  aft ;  they  were  in  good  order,  and  sufficient  for  the  safe  navigation  of  the  vessel ; 
they  were  adjusted  in  Australia  about  two  years  ago,  but  by  whom  the  Court  was  not  in- 
formed. 

2.  The  master  ascertained  the  deviation  of  h'S  compasses  by  observation  from  time  to 
time,  the  errors  appear  to  have  been  correctly  ascertained,  and  the  proper  corrections  to 
the  co\irses  applied. 

3.  When  the  vessel  left  Delfzyl  on  the  4th  November  last,  she  was  sufficiently  ballasted 
and  in  proper  ti'im  for  a  voyage  to  the  Tvne. 

4.  Safe  and  proper  courses  were  set  and  steered  after  leaving  Delfzyl  for  the  Tyne ;  the 
alteration  on  the  noon  of  the  9th  was,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Coiirt,  in  too  northerly  a  direction, 
but  could  not  be  considered  imsafe.  No  allowance  was  made  for  tide,  currents,  or  leeway. 
The  courses  set  were  not  made  good,  and  the  Court  is  at  a  loss  to  understand  how  the  vessel 
was  set  so  far  to  the  northward. 

5.  The  light  sighted  at  or  about  3.50  of  the  6th  November  was  the  Coquet  light.  No 
proper  measures  were  then  or  afterwards,  up  to  the  stranding,  taken  to  ascertain  and  verify 
the  position  of  the  vessel. 

6.  The  master  having  over  estimated  the  distance  off  the  Coquet  light,  a  safe  and  proper 
course  was  not  steered  after  the  departui-e  from  the  light  at  about  4  a.m.  on  the  6th  November. 
Safe  and  proper  alterations  were  not  made  in  the  coui-se  at  this  time,  or  afterwards  up  to 
the  stranding.    No  allowance  was  made  for  tide,  currents,  or  leeway. 

7.  The  lead  was  not  used  before  the  casualty  ;  it  should  have  been  used,  especially  con- 
siderbg  that  the  distance  off  the  Coquet  light  had  not  been  verified  and  also  the  thick  state 
of  the  weather. 

8.  A  good  and  proper  look-out  was  kept. 

9.  The  stranding  was  caused  through  the  master  neglecting  to  use  lead  and  over-estimating 
the  distance  from  the  Coquet  light.  The  stranding  was  not  directly  or  indirectly  attributable 
to  the  ballasting  and  trim  of  the  ship.     The  vessel  was  materially  damaged  through  stranding 

10.  The  vessel  was  not  navigated  with  proper  and  seamanlike  care. 

11.  Serious  damage  to  the  s.s.  "  Greenwich  "  was  caused  by  the  default  of  the  master,  and 
no  blame  attaches  to  the  chief  or  second  officer.  The  Court  hereby  suspends  the  certificate 
of  the  master  for  six  months. 

Gilbert  G.  Kennedy,  Judge. 

A.   RONALDSON  I  Assessors. 

Wm.  Barnett  Bigley,  ) 

(Issued  in  London  by  the  Board  of  Trade  on  the  2nd  day  of  Januaiy,  1903.)  ^ , 

(0.3.)  Y  Y  2 
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Table  F.— No.  1.— Number  and  Gross  Tonnaue  of  Steam  Vehsels  registered  under  ^lie  Merchant  Shipping 

Channel  Islands,  in  each 


1886. 

1887. 

1888. 

1889. 

Veftsels. 

Tons. 

Vessels. 

Tons. 

Vessels. 

Tons. 

Vessels. 

Tons. 

Under  50  tons 

643 

19,280 

645 

19,272 

666 

19,601 

664 

19,543 

60  and  under  100  tons 

927 

67,806 

905 

66,114 

886 

64,878 

883 

64,8^ 

100         „          200    „           ... 

763 

105,902 

762 

105,678 

801 

111,133 

823 

114,180 

200         „          300    „           ... 

356 

86,457 

347 

84,840 

346 

84,314 

341 

83,436 

300         „          400    „           ... 

236 

81,541 

231 

79,912 

251 

86,224 

261 

89,723 

400          .,          500    „           ... 

186 

82,843 

182 

81,067 

177 

79,086 

185 

83,200 

600          „          600    „           ... 

176 

96,823 

168 

92,453 

170 

93,520 

169 

93,164 

600          .,          700    „           ... 

196 

127,59,-) 

194 

126,050 

194 

126,706 

180 

117,022 

700          „          800    „           ... 

186 

138,885 

181 

135,327 

177 

132,401 

178 

132,814 

800         „       1,000    „ 

363 

326,535 

361 

324,787 

363 

325,770 

366 

327,501 

1,000          „       1,200    „           ... 

361 

398,027 

354 

390,427 

340 

374,682 

357 

393,481 

1,200          „       l,5fK)    „           ... 

52G 

709,874 

523 

705,8.i9 

525 

706,939 

529 

712,578 

1,500         „       2,000    „           ... 

808 

1,400,451 

795 

1,379,689 

827 

1,435,231 

879 

1,531,999 

2,000          „       2,500    „           ... 

431 

946,278 

467 

1,027,831 

542 

1,198,725 

626 

1,388,074 

2,500          „       3,000    „           ... 

191 

524,696 

218 

600,119 

242 

664,220 

298 

816,440 

3,000          „       3,500    „           ... 

113 

362,792 

127 

407,689 

147 

471,650 

162 

519,340 

3,500          „       4,000    „           ... 

79 

296,22.-. 

84 

315,090 

89 

334,975 

98 

368,058 

4,000          „       4,500    „           ... 

59 

250,363 

60 

254,219 

63 

265,875 

64 

269,877 

4,500          „       5,000    „           ... 

27 

127,997 

29 

137,490 

34 

161,555 

38 

180,702 

6,000         „       5,500    „           ... 

14 

72,523 

14 

72,395 

13 

67,511 

14 

72,554 

5,600          „       6,000    „           ... 

4 

22,222 

4 

22,220 

4 

22,220 

6 

33,269 

6,000         „       6,500    „           - 

2 

12,301 

5 

31,010 

8 

49,012 

8 

48,730 

6,500          „       7,000    „           ... 

1 

6,932 

1 

6,932 

1 

6,932 

1 

6,932 

7,000          „       7,500    „           ... 

2 

14,661 

2 

14,661 

2 

14,661 

2 

14,661 

7,600          „       8,000    „           ... 

2 

15,436 

2 

15,436 

2 

15,588 

» 

15,688 

8,000  tons  and  above      .... 

2 

27,059 

2 

27,059 

3 

37,558 

5 

57,743 

Total    ■    -    - 

6,653 

6,321,504 

BR«3 

6,523,626 

6,871 

6,950,967 

7,139 

7,555,424 

'  Owing  to  the  method  of  classification  having  been  changed  in  1896, 
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Acts  (♦classified  according  to  their  Tonnages)  which  belonged  to  the   United  Kingdom,  Isle  of  Man,  and 
Yeai-  from  1886  to  1902. 


1890. 


Vessels.      Tons, 


684 

877 

875 

335 

275 

209 

156 

185 

172 

367 

362 

921 

902 

696 

342 

183 

105 

79 

40 

18 

8 

8 

1 

2 


7,410 


20,041 

64,353 

122,166 

82,121 

94,581 

93,875 

85,843 

120,503 

128,293 

.329,722 

399,423 

701,297 

1,571,074 

1,548,261 

936,826 

587,193 

394,864 

332,436 

190,393 

93,381 

44,549 

48,730 

6,932 

14,661 

83,852 


8,095,370 


1891. 


1892. 


Vessels.      Tons. 


698 

890 

1,026 

347 

280 

219 

158 

180 

176 

367 

355 

495 

898 

724 

.393 

199 

HI 

93 

50 

25 

16 

8 

3 

2 


7,720 


20,183 

65,544 

144,119 

85,255 

96,240 

98,462 

86,868 

117,276 

131,237 

330,401 

391,611 

665,855 

1,564,555 

1,614,921 

1,077,891 

639,323 

416,696 

391,703 

237,220 

130,130 

90,730 

48,730 

20,686 

14,661 

C4,a65 


8,545,252 


Vessels.       Ton, 


711 

903 

1,118 

352 

288 

218 

169 

178 

174 

365 

356 

481 

865 

7."2 

456 

228 

124 

103 

53 

27 

24 

8 

8 

2 


1,950 


20,584 

66,639 

157,535 

86,627 

99,366 

97,974 

92,964 

116,041 

130,078 

328,306 

392,923 

647,330 

l,508,7-'l 

1,634,874 

1,253,031 

733,319 

464,021 

433,884 

251,970 

140,506 

135,747 

48,820 

54,501 

14,661 

65,027 


8,975,452      8,088 


1893. 


Vessels.      Tons. 


1894. 


Vessels.       Tons. 


735 

919 

1,183 

356 

292 

212 

169 

168 

171 

356 

353 

470 

840 

727 

479 

252 

139 

114 

65 

32 

28 

9 

7 

2 

I 

9 


21,246 
68,150 

167,206 
87,917 

100,933 


750 
926 
1,244 
364 
302 


94,996  !      207 

i 
92,999         174 


109,529 

170 

127,878 

164 

320,077 

359 

389,718 

347 

632,306 

465 

1,468,782 

816 

1,626,070 

721 

1,317,335 

504 

809,458 

291 

519,223 

166 

478,716 

125 

307,489 

72 

166,617 

37 

158,905 

32 

54,940 

12 

47,907 

10 

14,661 

3 

7,720 

2 

87,087 

10 

1895. 


Vessels.       Tons. 


9,277,865  i   8,263 


21,582 

801 

68,954 

923 

176,211 

1,311 

89,937 

365 

104,519 

303 

92,668 

212 

95,336 

169 

110,494 

182 

122,853 

156 

323,053 

351 

382,364 

327 

623,730 

436 

1,427,477 

783 

1,612,952 

710 

1,386,213 

530 

934,643 

314 

582,277 

173 

524,200 

128 

341,030 

90 

192,910 

39 

182,482 

37 

74,265 

15 

67,762 

12 

22,053 

2 

15,278 

3 

95,820 

14 

22,743 

68,642 

185,700. 

89,947 

105,023 

94,908 

92,441 

118,343 

117,301 

315,937 

361,221 

583,036 

1,370,296 

1,691,035 

1,458,961 

1,008,849  . 

645,161 

538,503 

425,600^ 

204,126, 

210,679 

93,108 

81,216 

14,661 

22,850 

131,934 


9,671,063     8,386 


9,952,21 1 


it  is  Jiecessary  to  divide  the  Table  into  two  parts.     Hee  next  page. 
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Tavlz  F.—Sfi.  Ip— Number  and  Gross  Touuage  of  Steam  Vessels  registered  under  the  Merchant 

Isle  of  Man  and  Channel  Islands,  in 


^ 

1896. 

1897. 

1898. 

VeMels. 

Tons. 

Vessels. 

Tons. 

Vessels. 

Tons. 

Under  50  tons 

827 

23,518 

836 

23,588 

858 

24,199 

Of   50  and  under  100  tons  - 

925 

68,575 

920 

68,350 

911 

67,538 

„   100    „    200  „   -   -   - 

1,427 

202,000 

1,526 

218,041 

1,689 

245,602 

,,200    „    300  „   .   -   - 

370 

91,358 

388 

95,867 

412 

101,784 

,,300    „    400  „   -   -   - 

311 

107,961 

316 

109,735 

316 

109  730 

,,400    „    500  „   -   -   • 

208 

93,340 

206 

92,259 

220 

98,728 

,,500    „    600  „   -   -   - 

169 

92,466 

165 

90,140 

170 

92,824 

,,600    „    700  „   -   -   - 

178 

115,914 

170 

110,803 

169 

110,289 

„  700    .,    800  „   -   -   - 

156 

117,172 

157 

117,699 

152 

114  043 

)i  wju    II    yuu  »>   '   "   " 

163 

138,548 

164 

139,628 

160 

136,053 

„  900    „   1,000  „   .   -   . 

168 

159,735 

161 

153,250 

167 

158,847 

„  1,000    „   1,200  „   -   .   - 

314 

34e,622 

296 

326,167 

292 

321,375 

„  1,200    „   1,400  „   -   .   . 

306 

397,595 

287 

371,914 

271 

351152 

„  1.400    „   1,600  „   .    .    . 

234 

352,115 

219 

329,771 

197 

296,239 

„  1,800    „   1,800  „   .    -    . 

3.-15 

570,044 

301 

512,757 

283 

481,639 

„  1,800    „   2,000  „   .    -    . 

272 

518,087 

256 

487,420 

245 

466,000 

„  2,000    „   2,200  „   -   -   - 

275 

578,349 

267 

561,291 

269 

565,343 

„  2,200    „   2,400  „   .   -   . 

281 

644,247 

270 

619,393 

250 

574,234 

„  2,400    „   2,600  „   -   -   • 

230 

572,619 

235 

585,191 

244 

607,936 

„  2,600    „   2,800  „   .   -   - 

223 

600,178 

231 

621,322 

227 

611,731 

„  2,800    „   3,000  „   ■   -   ■ 

231 

669,537 

233 

675,442 

232 

672,623 

„  3,000    „   3,500  „   -   •   ■ 

35,) 

1,143,345 

375 

1,209,428 

414 

1,336,972 

„  3,500    „   4,000  „   -   -   - 

185 

089,092 

194 

721,364 

230 

855,032 

„  4,000    „   4,500  „   -   -   - 

136 

571,888 

138 

578,125 

148 

621,080 

„  4,500    „   6,000  „   -   -   - 

91 

429,641 

105 

495,360 

107 

505,101 

„  5,000    „   5,500  „   •   -   - 

49 

256,555 

53 

278,160 

60 

315,579 

„  5,500    „   6,000  „   -   -   - 

48 

273,324 

52 

295,928 

52 

296,152 

„  6,000    „   6,500  „   -   .   . 

17 

106,559 

23 

143,718 

29 

181,170 

„  6,500    „   7,000  „   .    .    . 

12 

80,900 

14 

94,455 

19 

128,005 

„  7,000    „   7,500  „   -    .    - 

2 

14,661 

5 

36,416 

10 

72,626 

„  7,500    „   8,000  „   -   -   - 

7 

54,0;0 

8 

61,962 

10 

77,491 

,,  8,000  tons  and,  above  .... 

17 

157,708 

19 

176,258 

25 

232,694 

Total  -  -  . 

8,522 

10,237,703 

8,590 

10,401,202 

8,838 

10,829,811 

Owing  to  the  method  of  classification  having  been  changed  in  1896, 


Year. 


steam. 


Vessels. 


Tons. 


1886 
1902 


Difference  in  1902 


6,653 
9,803 


6,321,504 
13,263,855 


+  3,150 


+  6,942,351 
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Shipping  Acts  (*classified  according  to  their  Tonnages)  which  belonged  to  the  United  Kingdom, 
each  Year  from  1886  to  1902 — continued. 


1899. 

1900. 

1901 

1902. 

Vessels. 

Tono. 

Vessels. 

Tons. 

Vessels. 

Tons. 

Vessels. 

Tons. 

881 

24,968 

867 

24,614 

893 

25,325 

910 

26,051 

918 

67,717 

967 

70,745 

1,066 

77,338 

1,160 

83,534 

1,826 

289,010 

i,9ia 

285,468 

1,946 

291,847 

1,981 

298,250 

442 

108,804 

.507 

124,009 

520 

126,891 

553 

1.33,849 

318 

110,591 

318 

110,534 

324 

112,494 

327 

113,691 

229 

103,189 

232 

104,416 

222 

99,948 

217 

97,830 

173 

94,653 

168 

91,730 

167 

91,144 

171 

93,449 

157 

102,459 

161 

104,899 

158 

103,050 

163 

106,296 

146 

109,442 

148 

110,986 

145 

108,712 

147 

110,091 

151 

128,419 

146 

124,198 

153 

130,096 

1.50 

127,426 

1.54 

146,388 

149 

141,623 

152 

144,337 

146 

138,536 

282 

310,608 

283 

311,580 

282 

311,098 

288 

317,123 

256 

331,088 

243 

313,512 

242 

.311,605 

240 

.308,596 

187 

281,045 

183 

274,660 

175 

262,260 

161 

241,326 

269 

458,171 

250 

425,993 

239 

407,468 

235 

400,155 

224 

426,703 

212 

403,695 

209 

.398,273 

210 

400,998 

244 

512,275 

9ff9. 

465,691 

222 

466,098 

200 

421,064 

232 

532,730 

212 

486,954 

197 

452,627 

196 

450,593 

232 

578,177 

210 

523,795 

195 

486,196 

187 

465,576 

215 

680,061 

207 

558,744 

202 

544,815 

205 

1 

55.3,266 

229 

663,961 

224 

649,424 

222 

643,454 

235 

680,998 

459 

1,484,209 

459 

1,485,468 

473 

1,533,801 

501 

1,623,362 

276 

1,024,523 

318 

1,180,213 

379 

1,409,790 

421 

1,568,285 

155 

649,237 

179 

749,719 

217 

912,965 

251 

1,055,616 

112 

528,825 

118 

556,998 

132 

623,520 

143 

674,812 

71 

374,033 

81 

426,0.39 

91 

478,123 

104 

.546,135 

63 

369,071 

68 

388,353 

72 

411,435 

81 

462,929 

.33 

206,608 

40 

249,599 

42 

261,993 

49 

306,229 

27- 

181,795 

33 

222,214 

39 

261,883 

43 

288,093 

18 

130,846 

23 

166,704 

29 

210,726 

36 

261,613 

15 

116,295 

16 

124,065 

19 

147,064 

22 

170,825 

35 

345,721 

55 

560,282 

60 

626,208 

70 

7.37,258 

9,029 

11,341,622 

9,209 

11816,924 

9,484 

12,472,584 

9,803 

13,26.3,855 

PdfjR 


(XK),o 


it  is  necessary  to  divide  the  Table  into  two  part*. 


Sailing. 

Total. 

1 
VesHcls.     Tons. 

Vessels.     Tons. 

16,102 
10,455 

3,512,102 
2,093,187 

22,815 
20,258 

9,833,606 
15,357,042 

-5,707 

—  1,418,915  !— 2,667 

+  5,623,4.3(; 

I WK)  y 
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Appendix  C. — continued. 


Table  F.— No.  2.— Number  and  Gross  Tonnage  of  Sailing  Vessels  registered  under  the  Merchant  Shipping 

Channel  Islands  in  eacS 


1887. 

1888. 

1889. 

1886. 

Vessek. 

Tans. 

Vessels. 

Tons. 

Vessels. 

Tons. 

Vessels. 

Tons. 

Under  50  tons 

6,423 

208,625 

6,137 

199,692 

6,070 

196,278 

5,927 

191,.1ol 

60  ana  under  100  tons  - 

4,822 

338,305 

4,738 

332,746 

4,660 

327,333 

4,616 

324,175  ! 

100          „         200    „     -        - 

1,870 

260,931 

1,774 

247,631 

1,684 

234,401 

1,639 

227,766 

200         „         300    „     -        ■ 

567 

137,307 

522 

125,659 

466 

111,904 

436 

1 
104,407 

330         „         400    „     -        - 

283 

97,621 

245 

84,083 

209 

71,748 

185 

64,026  : 

400         „         500    „     - 

208 

94,275 

185 

84,209 

163 

74,612 

137 

63,045  1 

1 

600          ,         600    „              - 

178 

97,491 

147 

80,751 

135  , 

74,181 

118 

64,717  ! 

600         ,          700    ,      -        - 

152 

98,774 

133 

86,426 

119 

77,410 

100 

65,380 

700         „         800    „     -        - 

173 

130,299 

158 

119,139 

139 

104,849 

134 

100,934 

800          „       1,000    „     - 

281 

251,870 

254 

227,262 

232 

207,205 

217 

193,392 

1,000         „       1,200    „     - 

278 

306,913 

263 

290,672 

251 

276,694 

2:u 

255,255 

1,200        •„       1,500    „     - 

434 

581,417 

416 

556,555 

390 

521,168 

371 

496,674 

1,600         „      2,000    „     -        - 

368 

628,745 

368 

630,361 

363 

622,582 

363 

623,098 

2,000         „      2,500    „     • 

106 

228,862 

112 

211,585 

119 

256,682 

133 

288,722 

2,800         „      3,000    „     - 

17 

44,461 

18 

46,679 

21 

54,665 

27 

70,610 

3,000         „      3,5-0    „     - 

2 

6,206 

3 

9,274 

4 

12,347 

6 

18,760 

3,6O0l         „      4,000    „     - 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

4,000         „      4,500    „ 

— 

— 

— 

— 

.    — 

— 

— 

— 

4,600         „      6,000    „ 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

—    ■ 

— 

«.000         „      5,500    „     - 

— 

— 

— 

- 

— 

— 

— 

— 

5,500          „      6,000    „     - 

— 

—    ■ 

— 

- 

— 

— 

— 

— 

6,000         „      6,500    „     ■ 

: 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

«,S00         „      7,000    „     -        - 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

7,000          „      7,500    „     • 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

7,500          „      8,000    „     • 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

8,000  tons  and  above 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Total    -    -    - 

16,162 

3,512,102' 

15,473 

3,362,724 

15,025 

3,224,069 

14,640 

3,152,202 

*  Owing  to  the  method  of  classification  having  been  changed 
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Acts  (♦classified  according   to  their   Tonnages)   which  belonged  to  the  United   Kingdom,   Isle   of  Man,  and 
Year  from  1886  to  1902. 


1890. 

1891. 

1892. 

1893. 

1894. 

1895. 

Vessels. 

Tons. 

Vessels. 

Tons. 

Vessels. 

Tons. 

Vessels. 

Tons. 

Vessels. 

Tons. 

Vessels. 

Tons. 

5,792 

186,942 

5,648 

182,108 

5,550 

178,734 

5,446 

175,300 

5,366 

172,122 

9,344 

170,922 

4,509 

316,399 

4,401 

308,416 

4,329 

303,491 

4,233 

296,563 

4,143 

290,189 

4,014 

280,940 

1,578 

218,963 

1,509 

209,244 

1,458 

201,837 

1,399 

193,115 

1,353 

186,387 

1,298 

178,841 

405 

96,864 

378 

90  319 

351 

83,811 

321 

76,206 

302 

71,674 

286 

67,983 

167 

57,971 

152 

52564 

128 

44,171 

110 

37,974 

100 

34,388 

95 

.32,583 

119 

54,914 

108 

49,787 

98 

45,229 

90 

41,570 

81 

37,253 

74 

34,291 

98 

53,808 

88 

48,170 

77 

42,249 

71 

38,838 

66 

36,087 

51 

.  27,852 

88 

57,459 

81 

52,870 

75 

48,921 

65 

42,292 

55 

35,729 

49 

31,918 

120 

90,466 

116 

87,467 

no 

82,917 

104 

78,463 

94 

70,952 

84 

63,462 

202 

179,519 

192 

170,795 

185 

164,970 

181 

161,729 

165 

147,701 

142 

126,976 

208 

229,607 

199 

219,689 

190 

209,606 

181 

199,069 

165 

181,495 

154 

169,713 

349 

467,753 

358 

480,861 

356 

479,194 

345 

465,546 

341 

460.347 

318 

430,712 

361 

621,497 

373 

643,400 

383 

664,095 

393 

682,404 

401 

696,979 

406 

706,404 

147 

319,850 

162 

353,455 

202 

444,239 

211 

464,974 

221 

487,673 

213 

469,642 

31 

81,275 

45 

118,774 

65 

173,268 

69 

184,300 

71 

189,830 

70 

187,688 

7 

21,349 

13 

40,460 

20 

62.789 

19 

59,737 

18 

56,730 

18 

56,730 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 

3,537 

1 

3,537 

1 

3,537 

♦      — 

1 

3,537 

"^ 



— 

*"■ 

— 



— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

14,181 

3,055,136 

13,823 

3,108..379 

13,578 

3,233,058 

13,239 

3,201,617 

12,943 

3,158,973 

12,617 

3,040,194 

in  1896,  it  It  necessaiy  to  divide  the  Table  into  two  parts.     See  next  page. 
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Appendix  C. — eontvMied. 


Tabus  F.—  No.  2.— Number  aad  Gross  Tonnage  of  Sailing  Vessels  registered  under  the  Merchant 

Isle  of  Man,  and  Channel  Islands,  in 


1896. 

1897. 

1898. 

Vessels 

Tons. 

Vessels. 

Tons. 

Vessels. 

Tons. 

Under  50  tons        .... 

5,288 

168,987 

5,244 

166,482 

5,202 

164,548 

Of      SO  and  under  100  tons  - 

3,891 

271,953 

3,746 

261,2.36            3,618 

251,685 

„      100        „          200    „     -        - 

1,257 

172,661 

1,219 

167,230           1,193 

163,029 

»     200        „          300    ,, 

277 

86,003 

260 

61,907              255 

60,482 

„     300        „          400    „     -        - 

81 

27,914 

77 

26,438                70 

24,045 

„     400        „          500    „     -        - 

71 

32,890 

56 

26,024 

51 

23,629 

„     500        „          600    „     -        • 

39 

21,270 

33 

17,920 

28 

15,192 

„     600        „          700    „     -        - 

43 

27,912 

34 

21,977 

26 

16,810 

„     700        „          800    „     -        - 

72 

54,408 

66 

49,997 

60 

45,263 

„      800        ft          900    ,»     - 

72 

61,115 

67 

56,845 

53 

45,090 

„     900        „       1,000    „     -        • 

53 

50,101 

50 

47,326 

44 

41,666 

„  1,000        „       1,200    „     - 

136 

149,938 

121 

133,790 

108 

119,727 

„  1,200        „       1,400    „     - 

193 

251,436 

167 

218,122 

147 

192,318 

„  1,400        „        1,600    „     - 

185 

275,764 

166 

247,377 

146 

217,432 

„  1,600        „       1,800    „     - 

175 

297,277 

166 

282,006 

155 

263,327 

„  1,800        „       2,000    „     -        . 

145 

276,375 

146 

278,434 

136 

259,306 

„  2,000        „       2,200    „     - 

106 

222,510 

106 

222,573 

102 

214,203 

„  2,200        „       2,400    „     -        - 

82 

187,111 

79 

180,267 

76 

173,383 

„  2,400        „       2,600    „     - 

45 

112,133 

47 

116,991 

42 

104,431 

„  2,600        „       2,800    „     - 

26 

69,669 

26 

69,669 

22 

58,762 

„  2,800        „       3,000    „     - 

19 

54,711 

19 

54,711 

19 

54,785 

„  3,000        „       3,500    „     - 

17 

53,631 

15 

47,499 

12 

38,169 

„  3,500        „       4,000    „     - 

1 

3,537 

1 

3,537 

1 

3,537 

,,4,000        „       4,600    „     -        - 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— . 

„  4,500        „       5,000    „     - 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

„  5,000        „        5,500    „      - 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

„  5,500        „       6,000    „     -        - 

— 

— 

— 

V 

— 

— 

„  6,000        „       6,500    ,*   - 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

„  6,500        „       7,000    „     -        - 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

„  7,000        „       7,500    „     - 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

„  7,500        „       8,000    „     - 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

„  8,000  tons  and  above 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Total    •    -    - 

12,274 

2,909,296 

11,911 

2,758,358 

11,566 

2,550,819 

*  Owing  to 

the  methoc 

1  of  classifica 

tion  having 

been  changec 

1 
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Appendix  C-  continued. 


Shipping  Acts  (*classified  according  to  their  Tonnages)  which  belonged  to  the  United  Kingdom, 
each  Year  from  1886  to  ^^2-~continued. 


1899. 


1900. 


1901. 


1902. 


Vessels.    I        Tons. 


5,123 

3,436 

1,171 

236 

66 

49 

21 

21 

55 

38 

47 

90 

135 

135 

152 

129 

99 

74 

39 

21 

18 

11 

1 


11,167 


Vessels.  Tons 


Vessels. 


160,838 

237,$38 

159,923 

55,^36 

22,589 

22,^08 

11,349 

13,596 

41,595 

32,213 

44,271 

99,520 

176,739 

201,021 

258,$93 

246,001 

207.812 

168,757 

96,782 

56,063 

51,926 

34,687 

3,537 


2,404,594 


4,938 

3,374 

1,128 

228 

62 

46 

19 

18 

50 

34 

45 

79 

118 

125 

143 

120 

94 

72 

35 

20 

15 

10 


10,773 


154,227 

233,535 

153,727 

54,018 

21,322 

21,413 

10,245 

11,669 

37,766 

28,916 

42,368 

87,510 

155,058 

185,930 

243,576 

229,049 

197,295 

164,131 

86,919 

53,400 

43,256 

31,898 


2,247,228 


4,834 

3,384 

1,100 

225 

55 

43 

18 

15 

46 

26 

43 

73 

110 

120 

137 

113 

89 

68 

32 

17 

13 

9 

2 


Ton*. 


Vessels. 


10,572 


150,177 

233,613 

149,?42 

53,350 

18,875 

20,077 

9,725 

9,553 

34,833 

21,943 

40,328 

81,119 

144,503 

178,563 

233,269 

215,685 

186,805 

155,221 

79,276 

45,354 

37,440 

28,793 

7,521 


2,135,265 


4,725 

3,399 

1,111 

224 

54 

41 

18 

18 

41 

23 

42 

66 

102 

115 

136 

111 

88 

67 

34 

16 

13 

9 

2 


■  10,455 


Tons. 


145,970 

234,699 

150,172 

53,204 

18,518 

19,145 

9,629 

11,365 

31,055 

19,494 

39,398 

73,445 

133,888 

171,087 

231,807 

211,993 

184,865 

153,028 

84,231 

42,723 

37,440 

28,510 

7,521 


2,093,187 


■\,-if 


in  1896,  it  is  necessary  to  divide  the  Table  into  two  parts, 


(0.3.) 


z  z  2 
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Appendix  C. — continued. 


No.  5.- 

-List  of  Steamers  Registered  in  the  United  Kingdom,  excluding  Yachts  and  l 

'ishing  Vejssels,  which  jpet 

Date 

of 
Accident 

Name 

and  Age  of 

Veasel. 

Port. 

Iron 

or 

Steel. 

Tons 

(a)  Gross 
(b)  Nel. 

Crew. 

Port' 
Sailed  fiomi. 

Date 

of 

SMling. 

Port 
Bound  to. 

ISOl: 

1901: 

8  July   • 

"Perim" 
(i«  year*). 

London    - 

Iron  ■ 

.(a)  1,348 
(b)     8&1 

22 

London    - 

8  July  - 

Malta      . 

8  July  - 

"TitanU"    - 
(6  years). 

London    - 

Steel - 

(a)  3,430 

(b)  2,184 

31 

South  Africa  - 

17  June 

Buenoe  Ayrea  - 

•  Jaly  ■ 

"  Earnwood  " 
(9  years). 

Liverpool 

Iron  - 

(a)  2,158 

(b)  1,366 

23 

Troon      - 

6  July. 

Santander 

ISJnly  - 

"  Cambridge  "       - 
(15  year*). 

Harwich  - 

Steel - 

(a)  1,250 

(b)   m 

40 

Harwich  - 

17  July - 

Antwerp 

j 
18  July  -  ' 

"Hofe'arth"  - 
(19  years). 

Liverpo  1 

Iron  - 

j 

(a)  2,053 

(b)  1,2«(» 

19 

New  York       - 

10  JiUy- 

Manchester     . 

25  July   - 

"  Lennox  "    - 
(6  years). 

Leith 

Steel- 

la)  3,677 
(b)  2,361 

6 

Nagasaki 

27  June 

San  Francisco  . 

28  July   - 

»  Startforth  " 
(33  years). 

Glasgow  - 

1 
Iron  - 

(a)  167 

(b)  76 

8 

Ayr 

27  July. 

Belfast    - 

-July   - 

".Marian"    - 
(  12  years). 

Hartlepool,  W. 

Steel  -  ■ 

(a)  1,936 

(b)  1,218 

- 

Barcelona 

17  July 

Quebec    - 

12  Aug.  - 

"KingJaJa"     - 
(31  years.) 

Swansea  - 

Iron   • 

(a)  201 

(b)  97 

7 

Sunderland 

2  Aug. 

Fraiierburg 

13  Aug.  - 

"Denia"      - 
(35  years.) 

T^roon    - 

Iron  - 

(a)  248 

(b)  97 

10 

Ardrossan 

13  Aug. 

Dublin    . 

13  Aug.  - 

"Nugget"    - 
(12  years.) 

Glasgow  - 

Iron 
and 

steel. 

(a)  405 

(b)  137 

11 

Dundalk 

13  Aug. 

Millom    - 

17  Aug.  - 

Rona  "       - 
(17  years.) 

Leith 

Steel - 

(a)  1,311 

(b)  826 

22 

Copenhagen     - 

15  Aug. 

Leith 

26  Aug.  - 

"  Koehampton  "   • 
(20  years.) 

London  - 

Iron  - 

(a)  2,143 

(b)  1,391 

22 

Cardiff    - 

16  Aug. 

Punta  Delgada 

28  Aug.  - 

"Buffalo"    - 
(16  years.) 

Hull        .       . 

Steel - 

(a)  4,431 

(b)  2,900 

55 

New  York       - 

17  Aug. 

Hull 

30  Aug.  - 

"  Balmoral " 
(5i  yef.re.) 

•'StraiUofD)>er" 
(9  ye  irs  ) 

GlaHgcw  - 
Cihdgow  • 

Steel- 
Steel- 

(a)  3,9.30 

(b)  2,550 

(a)  2,931 

(b)  1.904 

30 

New<5astle, 

N.S.W. 

15  Aug. 

Sjilatjap,  Java 

-  Aug,  - 

Progreso 

26  July  - 

Boston,  U.S.A. 
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with  Accidenta  to  their  Propelling  Shafts  during  the  eighteen  months  from  Ist  July  1901  to  31st  December  1902. 


Draught      ] 

ot  Cai^go  or  Ballast. 

Water. 


Nature  of  Accident. 


Place  of  Accident. 


State 

of 

Weather. 


Lives 
Lost. 


Remarks. 


11  ft.  6  ins. 
forward, 
14  ft.  aft. 

10  ft.  3  ins. 
forward, 
14  ft.  aft. 

11  ft.  6  ins. 
forward, 

14  ft.  3  ios. 
aft. 


19  ft. 

forward, 

19  ft.  10  ins. 

aft. 

9  ft. 
forward, 
14  ft.  aft. 

8  ft.  10  ins. 

forward, 

10  ft.  1  in.  aft. 

in  salt  water. 


9   ft.    8    ins. 

forward, 

12  ft.  6  ins. 

aft. 

3   ft.   6    ins. 

forward, 

10  ft.  6  ins. 

aft. 

n  ft.  10  ins. 
forward, 
17  ft.  aft. 


General 


BaUast 


Water       ballast 
about  300  tons. 


General.  About 
240  tons  and 
126  passengers. 


28  ft.   7    in. 

forwanl, 

27  ft.  8  ins. 

aft. 


23  ft. 


General 


Ballast,    62  pas- 
sengers. 

Coal,  175  tons    - 


NU 


Coal,  170  tons 


Coals,  280  tons  - 


Ballast 


General  and 
water  ballast — 
2.50  tons  cargo, 
273  tons  bal- 
lant.  24  pas- 
sengers. 

Coal,  2,590  tons  - 


General  and 
cattle  —  3,426 
tons  per  one 
return  and 
4,300  tons  ac- 
cording to  an- 
other. 6  pas- 
sengers. 

Coal,  5,009  tons  - 


Coal,  full  cargo  - 


Crank  shaft  broke 


Tail  shaft  and  propeller 
lost. 


Tail     shaft    broke 
stern  tube. 


Port  main  shaft  broke, 
bush  in  stern  brack-it 
was  tound  to  begnne, 
one  blatle  of  propeller 
jammed  between  rud- 
der and  stem  poet 
and  one  blade  chipped. 


Crank  shaft  broke, 
bad     weather 
been  met. 


No 
had 


Tail  shaft  broke  in  stem 
tube. 


Starboard  propeller  and 
part  of  its  shaft  lo^t. 


Crank  shaft  broke 


Main  shaft   broken 
the  tlirast  shaft. 


at 


20  miles  N.  of  Cape 
Villano,  Bay  of 
Biscay. 

South  Atlantic 


Lat.     46°    54'   N., 
long.  4°  44'  W. 


Abreast  of  Flushing, 
River  Scheedt. 


North  Atlantic 
(eight  days  out 
from  New  York). 


Lat.  37°  42'  N., 
long.  117°  17' W., 
North  Pacific 

m  miles  N.E.  J  N. 
of  Coi-sewall  Light, 
Wigto  A-nshii-e. 


No:  til  .Atlantic 


14  miles  E.S.E.  of 
Girdlestone  Light 
House,  Aberdeen- 
shire. 


Crank     shaft     slightly     8    miles    S.W.    of 
oat  of  line,  &c.  Ardrossan. 


Intermediate  shaft  and 
thnist  block  frac- 
tared. 


Thrust  shaft  broken 


Dnndalk  Bay 


7  miles  S.E.  of  the 
Naze  of  Norway. 


I 


Circumferential  frac- 
ture in  after  journal 
of  low-pressure  crank 
shaft. 

Thrust  shaft  broken  in 
centre. 


Tail  shaft  broken  in  the 
stem  tube. 


Low-pressure  crank  web 
L.acked. 


Pnnta  Delgada 


Lat.49°17'N.,long. 
12°  45' W.,  North 
Atlantic. 


Lat.  8°  28' S.,  long. 
110°  24' E. 


Discovered  at  Bos- 
ton, U.8.A. 


Fine,  clear 


Fine, 
moderate 


Fine,  wind 

E.,  light, 

sea  smooth. 

Fine,  S.W. , 

3-4, 
sea  smooth. 


Fine 


Stormy 


Fine,  wind 

variable ; 

force  1,  sea 

smooth. 


Fine,  clear, 

W.  1, 
sea  smooth. 


Fine, 

S.W.  2, 

smooth  sea. 


Fine, 
S.S.E.  5, 
ea  .smooth. 


Fine  and 

clear, 

N.W.  strong, 

sea 

moderate. 


Fine, 
El  smooth. 


Fine, 
wind  light, 
sea  smooth. 


The   shaft  was 
made  in  1897- 


The  master  at- 
tributed the 
accident  to 
heavy  weftther. 


The  shaft  had 
been  put  into 
the  vessel  ui 
1870.  Acci- 
dent attri- 
buted to  the 
worn  condi- 
tion of  the 
shaft. 

The  shaft  was 
12  years  old. 


The   shaft   was 
made  in  1884. 
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5.-  List  of  Stea 

Appendix  C.—tontinui 

'd. 

nited  Kingdom,  i 

TAB1.E  G.— No 

jnera  Registered  in  the  U 

fcc. — eontinrted. 

Date. 

of 

Aocident. 

Name 

and  Ace  of 

Veaael. 

Port 

Iron 

or 

SteeL 

Tons 
(a)GroB« 
(b)  Net. 

Crew 

Port 
Sailed  from. 

Date 

of 

Sailing. 

Port 
Bound  to. 

1001; 

1901: 

8  Sept.  • 

"  Caniielik  " 
,  (9  yeans;) 

f    ; 

t  "Agapanthiis"    ■ 
(9  years.) 

Newcastle 

Steel  • 

(a)  2,510 

(b)  1,600 

26 

Rotterdam 

5  Sept 

Blyth       .        - 

i 

11-13  Sep 

1 
Glasgow  - , 

1 

Steel - 

(a)  4,409 

(b)  2,866 

35 

Port  Elizabeth 

21  Aug. 

* 

Oamaru  -        ■] 
{via  Australian: 

Ports).            : 

17  Sept  . 

1 
"Ducliess      of 
Devonshire  " 
(4  yearsJ) 

Barrow    - 

Steel■ 

(a)  1,265 

(b)  390 

44 

Barrow    - 

17  Sept. 

Douglas  - 

i 

18  Sept  • 

"Sielkh"    '■ 
,  (9  years.;) 

1 

Liverpool 

1 

Steel  - 

(a)  4,369 

(b)  2,828 

55 

Sourabaya  via 
Algiers. 

Left  Al- 
geirs 
13  Sept 

i  New  York       .; 

15  Oct    • 

"Cato"        I 
(34  years.) 

Hull '      . 

Iron  - 

'  (a)  1,094 
(b)     700 

— 

HuU 

— 

Stockholm 

16  Oct    . 

"  Lily  "         ■ 
.         (iSyeara,) 

i 

Liverpool 

Iron   - 

(a)  1,214 

(b)  747 

17 

Lundsvall 

12  Oct  - 

Pre.ston    • 

21  Oct    - 

"Alpha"      ; 
r.l  years.) 

London    • 

Iron  - 

(a)  401 

(b)  185 

9 

Manchester 
Ship  Canal. 

21  Oct  - 

Outside  River 
Mersey. 

21  Oct.    . 

•                               f 

"Lady  Ernestine" 
(7  years.) 

Plymouth 

Steel  - 

(a)  59 

(b)  32 

5 

Millbrook 

21  Oct.  - 

Pleasure  trip  - 

27  Oct 

"Raloo"       1        - 
(3  years.) 

( 

Belfast    - 

Steel  - 

(a)  1,059 

(b)  366 

14 

Rouen     - 

26  Oct  - 

Cardiff     - 

-Oct.     . 

"Vina"        I        ■ 
(7  years.!    ;  -.' 

Grangemouth  - 

.  u>-i  i  ,  :■ .  . 
.'If       It. 

Steel - 

(a)  1,021 

(b)  610 

17 

Skelleftea 

22  Oct  - 

Cette       - 

6  Not.     - 

!          •' 

"  German  EmpiHe," 

(28  years.) 

W.  Hartlepool 

Iron   - 

(a)  729 

(b)  423 

20 

W.  Hartlepool 

6  Nov.  - 

Hamburg; 

15  Nov.  . 

•Victoria,"  - 
(18  years.!) 

Sunderland 

Iron  - 

(a)  2,374 

(b)  1,507 

26 

Sans  Francisco 

13  Nov. 

Ladysmith, 
B.C. 

19  Nov,  . 

"Strathmorei" 
(7  years) 

Glasgow  - 

Steel  - 

(a)  .3,578 

(b)  2,292 

29 

Melbourne 

■ 

Antwerp 

30  Nov.  - 

i               1 

"  W  dgeon  "  1       - 

23  years). 

London    - 

Iron  - 

(a)  101 

(b)  52 

9 

Yarmouth 

13  Not. 

Dakar     - 

22  Nov.  - 

"Ant"'          -J 
|J29  yearsi 

Liverpool 

Iron  - 

(a)  190 

(b)  78 

7 

Liverpool 

22  Nov. 

Jrvine 

22  Not.  - 

"V^eTemp 
(17  years) 

«t" 

1 
Snnd^land      ■ 

Iron  - 

(a)  689 

(b)  445 

14 

W.  Hartlepool 

22  Not. 

Seaham   - 

24  Not.  - 

"Dn^iotUrCafetle" 
til  yearsk 

London    - 

Steel - 

(a)  5,625 

(b)  3,139 

210 

Southampton  - 

16  Nov. 

Cape  Town  and 
Cape  Ports,     i 

27  Not.  - 

i 

"Beteficient^      - 
(19  years)^ 

i               1 

Sunderland     - 

Iron  - 

(a)  1,963 

(b)  1,250 

22 

Huelva    - 

23  Nov. 

Hamburg         -  ■ 

1 

4  Dec.  . 

I 

"Elliamy"    ■'       - 
C17  years). 

Londdn    - 

Iron  .- 

(a)  2,751 

(b)  1,747 

26 

Lioata 

21  Nov. 

New  York       -  ^ 

7Dec  . 

i 

"Belfast"    ■ 
(11  years) 

- 

Belfast    . 

Steel - 

(a)  3,316 

(b)  2  139 

35 

Las  Palmas 

30  Nov. 

1 

iJaltimor* 
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Appendix  C — contintied. 


Table  G. — No.  5.— List  of  Steamers  Registered  in  the  United  Kingdom,  <fec — continued. 


Draught 

of 
Water. 


9ft. 
forward, 
12  ft.  aft. 


9  ft.  6  in. 

forward, 

10  ft.  10  in. 

aft. 


?4ft. 

fiirw  ird, 

2.5  ft.  .">  ins. 

aft. 


UtL  10  ins. 
forw.trd, 
15  ft.  aft. 

Tift- 
forward, 
■    9  ft.  aft. 


1  ft.  6  ins. 
fomard, 
3  ft.  aft. 

7  ft. 
forward, 
12  ft.  aft. 

16  ft. 


Cargo  or  Ballast. 


Nature  of  Accident. 


Place  of  Accident. 


State 

of 

Weather. 


Lives 
Lost. 


Water      ballast, 
about  520  tons. 


Water  ballast     - 
Ballast 

Sugar,  5,000  tons 

General 
Timber,  800  tons 

Silt,  450  tons 


Balla.st.      About 
20  passengers. 


Water      ballast, 
400  tons. 


Wood 


General,  640  tons 


Tail  shaft   broken  and 
propeller  lost. 


Tunnel  shaft  cracked — 
discovered  at  Oamaru. 


Tail  end  of    the  star- 

Ixjard  shaft       was 

broken  in  the   stern 
tulie. 


Tail  shaft  was  broken 
in  stern  tube  and 
stem  tube  was  frac- 
tured. 

Crank  shaft  broken 


Shaft  broken 


Tail  end  port  shaft 
broke.  Port  propel- 
ler carried  away. 


Port  paddle  shaft  broke 


o  miles  N.  by  E. 
of  Leiuan  and 
Ower  Lightship, 
North  Sea. 

South  Pacific 


About  18  miles 
N.W.  I.y  W.  of 
Walney  Light, 
Barrow. 


Lat.  3,7>U'  N.,  long. 
15°3r  W.,  North 
Atlantic. 


Cattegat 


25  miles   W.N.W. 
of  tlie  Naze. 


Clear, 

S.E.  6, 

heavy  swell 

of  sea. 

Gale, 
heavy  seas. 


Fine  but 

cloudy, 

S.W.  5. 

Slight  swell 

of  sea. 

Fine  and 
clear. 


Motlerate, 
S.E.  3. 


Eastham    Cliannel, 
River  Mersey. 


12  yards  from  Mill- 
brook  Pier,  Ham- 
oaze. 


i 


Intermediate    tunnel  ,  About  7  miles  S.E. 
shaft  broken.  of  Cape  BarHeur, 

English  Channel. 

Off  coast  of  Sweden, 


Ctank  shaft  damaged  • 

After   crank    pin  give 
way. 


10  ft.         t  Water  ballast 
forward, 
.   13  ft.  aft. 


Lead    ore,  abont 
400  tons. 


6  ft 


3ift. 
forward, 
8i  ft.  aft. 

7  ft. 
forward, 
10  ft.  aft. 

About  23  ft. 
fore  and  aft. 


19  ft.  8  ins. 
forward, 

20  ft.  3  ins. 

aft. 

22  ft. 


16  ft.  14  ins. 


Ballast 


Ballast 


Ballast 


General,  2,120 
tons  and  about 
200  passengers. 

Mineral,  about 
2,450  tons. 


General,      about 
3,100  tons. 


Ballast 


Tail  end  shaft  broken 
and  propeller  lost. 


Tail   end  shaft   broken 
and  propeller  lost. 


Tail  end  shaft  broken 
and  propeller  lost. 


After       crank       shaft 
broken. 


Crank  shaft  defective  ■ 


Thrust  shaft  broken 


After  crank  pin  broken- 


Abont  9  miles  S.E. 
of  Hartlepool. 


Lat.  44°  03'  N., 
long.  124°  46 'W., 
North  Pacific. 


Lat.  7°  20'  N., 
long.  18°  40'  W., 
North  Atlantic. 


Fine  and 

clear, 

sea  smooth, 

0-wind. 

Fine,  clear, 
E2. 


Fine,  hazy, 

N.E.  2, 
sea  smooth. 

Unknown. 


Fine  and 
clear,  S.W, 

moderate, 
moderate  sea 

Rain, 

squally, 
S.S.E.  9. 
rough  sea. 

Fine 


25  miles  W.  S.W.     Fine,  clear, 
of    Cape     Finis-        N.E.  2, 
terre.  smooth  sea. 


)4  miles  N.  of  the 
Bar  Lightship. 
Liveqiool  Bay. 


4    mile^     N.E. 
Hartlepool. 


of 


Tail   end   of  sliafl  and 
stern  tube  broken. 


Lat.  10°  5'  N., 
long.  17°  11'  W., 
North  Atlantic. 

About  10  miles 
N.  E.  of  Cape 
Villan,  Spain. 


Clear,  E.  4, 
smooth  sea. 


Fine,  clear, 

N.E.  5. 


Fine, 
N.E.  2. 


Clear, 
N.E.  7. 


Tail  end  of  sbal  t  broken 
and  propellei  lost. 


Lat.    :i2°    40'    N.,  '  Fine,  clea,r 
long    4'.">  10'  W.,   !         E.  4. 
North   Vtlantic.     ;    moderati 
'  swell  of  SI!  -J 


Lat.  32°  05'  N., 
long  50°  0'  \V., 
North  Atlantic. 


Fair 
E.S.E.  4. 


Remarks. 


The    shaft  was 
made  in  1897. 


In  bad  weather 
vessel  rolled 
heavily  and 
engines  raced 
heavily  at  in- 
tervals. {See 
also  under  12 
Feb.,  1902.) 
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Appendix  C— continued. 


TABU  G.-  -No.  6.— List  of  Steamers  Registered  in  the  United  Kingdoffi,  &c.^continuecl. 

Date 

of 

Accident. 

Name 
and  Age  of 

VesHel. 

Port 

Iron 

or 

Steel 

Tons 

(a)  Gross 

(b)  Net. 

Crew. 

Poet 
Sailed  from. 

Date 

of 

Sailing. 

Port 
Bound  to. 

190'- 

1901: 

9  Dm.    - 

"  Acliroite  " 
(3  years). 

Glasgow  - 

Iron  - 

(a)  1,196 

(b)  710 

16 

Hamburg 

6  Dec.   - 

Burntisland    - 

ISDee.   • 

"Dresden"  - 
(4  yews). 

Harwich  - 

Steel - 

(a)  1,805 

(b)  496 

about 
50 

Haiwich 

11  Dec.  - 

Kotterdam       • 

15  Dec.   - 

"Buckingham"   - 
(10  years). 

Glasgow  - 

Steel- 

(a)  2,879 

(b)  1,876 

26 

Tocopilla 

17  Nov.  - 

Philadelphia   - 

l"Deo.   - 

"Berlin"      -       - 
(7  years) 

Harwich  - 

Steel- 

(a)  1,745 

(b)  556 

about 
50 

Harwich  - 

16  Dec.  - 

Rotterdam 

24Dec  • 

"JeanieHope"    -  ' 
(20  years). 

Lowestoft 

Iron  - 

(a)     104 
(b).     65 

5 

Rochester 

23  Dec.  - 

Lowestoft 

31  Dec.   - 

"  Lanchester  " 
(31  years). 

Sunderland 

Iron  - 

(a)  735 

(b)  474 

15 

Plymouth 

31  Dec.  - 

R.  Tyne  - 

1902. 

1902. 

9  Jan.     - 

"  Aldwortt" 
^9  years). 

Sunderland 

Steel  - 

(a)  3,369 

(b)  2,190 

25 

Alexandria 

9  Jan.    - 

Odessa 

18  Jan.    - 

"RasElba" 
(6  years). 

London    - 

Steel - 

(a)  2,735 

(b)  1,369 

— 

Fremantle 

— 

Newcastle 

24  Jan.    - 

"Clara"       - 
(4  years). 

London    - 

Steel- 

(a)  2,431 

(b)  1,539 

Catania  - 

18  Jan.  - 

Novorosswk    - 

26  Jan.    - 

"Guildhall" 
(4  years). 

W.  Hartlepool 

Steol - 

(a)  2,609 

(b)  1,659 

24 

New  York       - 

25  Jan.  - 

Halifax,  N.     - 

IFeU      - 

"Oswin"      - 
(11  years). 

Cardiff    - 

Steel - 

(a)  1,743 

(b)  1,091 

20 

Kings  Lynn     - 

20  Jan. - 

Cardiff    - 

11  Feb.    - 

"Phila<lelphian"- 
(11  years). 

Liverpool 

Steel- 

(a)  5,120 

(b)  3,322 

80 

Liverpool 

7  Feb.    - 

Boston,  U.S.A. 

12  Feb.    - 

"Agapanthus"     - 
(9  years).     . 

Glasifow  - 

Steel- 

(a)  4,409 

(b)  2  866 

35 

Albany,  W.A. 

10  Feb.  - 

Newcastle, 
N^.W. 

i 

20  Feb.    - 

"Kowena"   -    '    - 
(3  years). 

i 
W.  Hartlepool 

Steel- 

(a^  3,017 
(b)  1,042 

25 

Genoa 

10  Feb. 

Novorossisk    - 

22  Feb.   - 

"  C'ayo  Largo '"     - 
(4  yearw). 

J^ondon    - 

Steel  - 

(a)  3,431 

(b)  2,223 

32 

Vera;;Cniz 

22  Feb. 

Coatzacoaleos  - 

17  Mar.  - 

"Denbighshire"  - 
(3  years). 

London    - 

Steel - 

(a)  3,844 

(b)  2,488 

49 

Tacoma  - 

14  Jan.  - 

Miufeira  - 

"Ulva"        - 
(24  years). 

Leith  .    - 

Iron  - 

(a)  ,507 

(b)  292 

16 

Leith 

28  Mar. 

Hambut;g 

7  Dec. 

- 
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Appendix  C. — continued. 


Table  G. — No.  5. — List  of  Steamers  Registered  in  the  United  Kingdom,  &c. — continued. 


Draught 

of 
Water. 


10  ft. 
6  in.  aft. 

Unknown. 


Cargo  or  Ballast. 


Nature  of  Accident. 


I'lace  of  Accident. 


Ballast 

General,      about 
61*  passengers. 


17  ft.  10  in.    ■  Nitrate  of  soda, 

forward.      i      3,125  tons. 
•20  ft.  10  in. 
aft. 


Unknown. 


6  ft.  9  ill. 

forward,  8ft. 

10  in.  aft. 


General,      about 
50  passengers. 

Cement,  125  tons 


6i  ft.  forward,  i  Ballast 
Hi  ft.  aft. 


12  ft.  6  in. 

forward, 

12  ft.  6  in. 

aft. 


Ballast,  600  tons 


Ballast 


Ballaat 


10  ft.  forward    Water  ballast 

12  ft.  6  in. 
aft. 


One  of  the  intermediate 
shafts  broken. 

Flaw   in  main  shaft  of 
port  engines. 

Tail  shaft  broken 


Flaw  in  starboard  main 
shaft. 

Shaft  broke 


Thrust  shaft  broken 


Intermediate  shaft 

broken.  Thrust  shaft 
bent  and  thrust  block 
broken. 


About  8  or  9  miles    Clear,  snow, 
S.  of  Heligoland.     S.W.,  W.  9. 


State 

of 

Weather. 


Quay    at     Rotter-  ( 
dam.  I 

Lat.  4°  22'  N., 
long.  48°  06'  W., 
North  Atlantic. 


Fine, 
—6. 

Fine  but 
heavy 
swell. 


Quay  at  Rotterdam 


4  miles  east  of 
Kessingland, 
Suflblk. 


6  miles  W.S.W.  of 
Bolt  Head, 

Devonshire. 


About  27  miles  from 
Alexandria. 


Propeller  shaft  broken  j  About  20  miles  W. 
of  Cape  Otway. 


Fine, 
— o. 

Thick  and 

rainy. 

Wind  S. 

7-9. 

Very  heavy 

sea. 

Thick  and 
showery 
S.W.  6. 


Cloudy, 
N.W.  9. 


Tail  shaft  broken 


;  off  Novorossisk 


8  ft.  1  in. 

forward, 

10  ft.  6  in  aft. 


18  ft.  forward, 
about  23  ft.    ! 
aft.  : 


Ballast 


Tail  end  shaft  broken 
and  propeller  lost. 


Thrust  shaft  broke 


I 


General,      about 
1,700  tons. 


Tail  end  shaft  broke  in 
stem  tube. 


16     miles     W.     of  [  Fine,  W.  4. 
Vineyard   Sound  i 

Light         Vessel,  I 
U.S.A.  I 

I 
8  miles  S.S.W.    of  ,    Overcast, 
of        Eddystone,        N.E.  9. 
English  Channel.  '  High  cross 


Lat  49°  33'  N., 
long.  2r28' W., 
North  Atlantic. 


12  ft.  9  in.  Water      ballast, 

forward,  about        1,400 

16  ft.  9  in.  tons, 
aft. 


Tail  shaft  broke  outside  I  Lat.     36°     14'    S., 


the  bush  taking  the 
propeller  with  it. 


12  ft. 


21  ft.  6  in. 

forward, 

21  ft.  9  in. 

aft. 

1 1  ft.  7  in. 

forward, 

13  ft.  6  in. 

aft. 


(0.3). 


Ballast 


General.     (2  pas- 
sengers.) 


long.  125°  12'  E. 


Moderate, 
E.S.E.,4. 


S.S.E.,  6, 
Heavy  sea. 


Broken  shaft.   (Engines     Black  Sea 
raced   owing    to    the 
lioisterous  weatlier. 


Wheat, 
tons. 


.5,000 


I  Main  shaft  liroke,  out- 

I      side  stem  tulie   and 

propeller  was  lost. 

Tunnel  shaft  broke 


Coal,  400  tons 


Crank  shafts  liroke 
liquely. 


ob- 


Off  Vera  Cru»; 


Lat.  13°  10'  N., 
long.  26°  21'W., 
N.  Atlantic. 


Heligoland,  bearing 
N.N.W,  84  miles 
dist.-int.  North 
Sea. 


Snow 

showers. 

E.N.E.  8. 

High  sea. 

Fine, 

S.W.  2. 

Slight  sea. 

Fine, 
N.E.  3. 


Clear, 
N.W.  10. 


Lives 
Lost. 


Renjarkf' 


The  shaft  was 
about  30  years 
old. 


I 


Vessel  had  en- 
countered 
severe  weatlier 
with  heavy 
seas,  causing 
her  to  pitch 
and  roll 
heavily  and 
engines  to 
race. 

(See  also  under 
11th  Sejit. 
1901  ) 
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APPENDIX   TO   KEPORT   FROM  THE 


Appkndix  C. — continued. 


Table  Q.— No.  5.— List  of  Steamers  KegiKtered  in  the  United  Kingdom,  &c.— continued. 


Date 
of 

Accident. 


1902: 
April 


2-3  April 


7  April 


8  April 


14  April  - 


20  April 


Name 

aiid  Age  of 

Vessel. 


"  Griffon  " 
(6  years). 


'Annie" 
(5  years). 


'  Clermont " 
(17  years). 


'  Arabistan  " 
(9  years). 


'  Vienna  "  (trans- 
port. 

(.3  years.) 


'  Katherine  " 
(15  years). 


20  April-  i  "Nugget"   - 
(13  years). 


-J2  April 


'  Gerent "     • 
(14  years). 


24  April  -  i  "  Angola  "    - 
I  (4  years). 


30  April  - 
6  May   - 

11  May   - 

12  May   - 

26  May   - 

31  May   - 
4  June  ■ 

1  June  - 


"Saxon"      - 
(4  years). 

"  Clan  Stuart " 
(2  years). 

"  Holmside  " 
(9  years), 


'  Missir  " 
(38  years). 


'Princess  Koyal" 
(14  years). 


'Cydonia"  - 
(26  years.) 


Kdith  " 
(3  years.) 


'  liydaapes  " 
(Syeare.) 


Port. 

Glasgow  • 
W.  Hartlepool 

Belfast    - 
Swansea 
Glasgow  • 
Bridgwater 
Glasgow  - 

Sunderland 

Glasgow  - 
London    - 

Glasgow  • 

Newcastle 

London    ■ 
Plymouth 

North  ShieldB- 
HuU 

Liverpool 


Iron 

or 

Steel. 


Steel  - 


Steel - 


Wood 


Steel - 


Steel  - 


Steel 


Iron 

and 

steel. 


Iron  - 

Steel - 
Steel  - 

Steel - 

Steel- 

Iron  - 
Steel - 

'  Iron  - 
Steel  - 

Steel  - 


Tons      i 
a)  Gross  I  Crew. 
b)Net. 


a)  3,743 

b)  2,445 


97 
44 


57 
34 


a)  3,194 

b)  2,045 


a)  4,170 

b)  2,653 


a)  225 

b)  65 


a)  406 

b)  137 


a)  2,283 

b)  1,467 


a)  4,307 

b)  2,800 

a)  497 

b)  2.52 


a)  3,594 

b)  2,285 


a)  843 

b)  531 


a)  786 

b)  445 


a)  105 

b)  .56 


a)  1,637 

b)  1,027 


a)  508 

b)  269 


:a)  5,658 
b;  3,030 


'29 


34 


11 


22 


32 


11 


65 


16 


37 


21 


12 


108 


Port 
Sailed  from. 


Glenarm  ' 


Date 

of 

Sailing. 


1902: 
2  April 


Port 
Bound  to. 


Glasgow  ' 


( Was  at  East  London  after  voyage  froit 
New  York  via  Cape  Town). 


Tobermory 


Buenos  Ayres 


London 


Cardiff 


Carrliff 


Poti 


5  April      Ayr 


30  Mar.       New  York 


10  April 


20  April 


20  April 


15  April 


Cape  Colony 


Plymouth 


Greenock 


Rotterdam 


(Was  at  Timaru,  N.Z.,  intending  to  proceed 
to  Lyttelton,  N.Z.). 


Cardiff 


London 


Kuncom  • 

30  April 

Malta       - 

26  April 

Schiedam 

11  May - 

Yambo    - 

— 

Plymouth 

26May- 

Genoa 

31  May - 

Grimsby  • 

1  June  - 

Durban   - 

6  May- 

Newcastle 


Suez 


On  a  pleasure 
trip. 


Constantinople 


London 


St.  Vincent  for 
orders. 
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Appendix  C. — contimted. 


Table  G. — No.  5. — List  of  Steamers  Registered  in  the  United  Kingdom,  &c.—  contitmed. 


Draught 

of 
Water. 


Cargo  or  Ballast. 


Nature  of  Accident. 


PUce  of  Accident. 


State 

of 

Weather. 


7  ft.  10  in. 
forward, 

8  ft.  10  in. 

aft. 


5  ft.  forward, 

7  ft.  6  in. 

aft. 


19  ft.  9  in. 

forward, 

19  ft.  9  in. 

aft. 

18  ft. 


8  ft. 

forward, 

10  ft.  6  ins. 

aft. 


•22  ft. 

forward, 

22  ft.  2  ins. 

aft. 


3  ft. 
forward, 
9  ft.  aft. 

17  ft. 
forward, 
19  ft.  aft. 

6  ft.  6  ins. 

forward, 

10  ft.  6  i  IS. 

aft. 

8  ft.  6  ins. 
forward, 
13  ft.  aft. 

4  ft. 
forward, 

4  ft  6  in.s. 
afi. 


8  ft. 
forward, 
1 1  ft.  aft. 


13  ft.  6  ins. 

forward, 

Ifi  ft.  3  ins. 

aft. 


Limestone, 
tons. 


100 


Oats,  about  1,000 
tons.  (Part 
cargo. 


Ballaat 


General, 
tons. 


4,400 


Horses,  3  passen- 
gers. 


Flour,  220  tons 


Coal,  400  tons 


Manganese     ore, 
3,000  tons. 


Ballast 
Ballast 


General,       6,500 
tons. 


Ballast 


Presumably  bal- 
last, 670  pil- 
grims. 

Ballast.  About 
56  passengers. 


Ballast 


General,  400  tons 


Water  ballast 


Shaft  broke    and    pro- 
peller dropped  off. 


Tail  end  shaft  plates, 
frames  and  oeims 
damaged  through  ves- 
sel breaking  her  moor- 
ings and  ranging 
agaipst  other  vessels. 

Shaft  broken 


Intermediate  snaft 

broken.  Tunnel  pe- 
destals and  keeps 
damaged. 

Shaft  fractured 


Crank  brasses  and  pin 
broken,  co.  denser 
damagel. 


Crank  pins  broken 
owing  to  centre  of 
upper  cover  of  t'le 
intermediate  cylinder 
blowing  out. 


Intermediate 
shaft  broke. 


crank 


About  10  miles  off 
coast  of  Antrim, 
Irish  Sea. 


East  London,  Cape 
Colony. 


Loch  Fyne,  Argyll- 
shire. 


Lat.  24°  59'  S., 
long.  43°  02'  W., 
South  Atlantic. 


Lat.  35°  38'  N., 
long.  13°  35'  W., 
North  Atlantic. 


Between  3  and  4 
miles  S.  of  Liz- 
ard Point,  Corn- 
wall. 

North  Channel, 
Irish  Sea. 


Lat.     36°    22'    N., 
Long,  18°  14'  E 


Flaw  in  No.  3  length  of 
tunnel  shafting. 

Tail  end  shaft  with  pro- 
peller lost. 


Tunnel  shaft  cracked  at 
5th  section. 


Di-<ci)vered   at 
mam,  N.Z. 


Ti- 


SmilesW.  of  N.W. 
Lightship,  Liver- 
pool Bay. 

Off  the  Nab  Light- 
ship, English 
Channel. 


Tail    end    shaft    broke     Off  Schiedam,  Hoi 


(0.3.) 


while  engines  were 
being  worked  full 
speed  ahead. 

Tail  shaft  broke    - 


Intermediate  length  of 
main  shaft  brokeshort 
in  crank  journal  dri- 
ving air  pump. 

Crank  shaft  damaged  - 


Thrust  shaft  suddenly 
broke. 


Shaft    broke   and    pro- 
peller dropped  off. 


land. 


Gulf  of  Suez 


2  miles  N.E.  of  the 
Eddy  stone  Light- 
house,      English 
Channel. 

Off    the    Gulf     of 
Lyons. 


Yarmouth  Roads 


I.^t.    34°     14'    N., 
long.  15°  18'  W. 


rine,  clear, 
W.  3. 


Calm, 

very  heavy 

swell 

of  the 


Fine  and 

clear,  S.  1. 

Smooth 

water. 

Fine  and 

clear,  S.E.  2. 

Heavy 

swell. 

Moderate 
gale, 

N.N.W.  7. 
Sea  rough. 

Rainy,  S.  6, 
heavy  sea. 


Fine,  clear, 
slight  sea. 


Fine, 

N  E.  1. 


W.  6,  sea 
moderate. 


N.  1, 
sea  smooth. 


Wind,  N. 


Fine,  calm 


Fine,  S.W. 

light, 

sea  calm. 


Strong 
■wind  and 
heavy  sea. 

Fine  and 

clear, 

>vind  N.E. 

strong, 

sea 

moderate. 

Fine  - 


Lives 
Lost. 


Remarks. 


The  master 

thinks  the  acci- 
dent was  Pri- 
marily due  to 
the  heavy  ra- 
cing in  the  gale 
of  the  16th. 
April. 
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Al'I'KNDlX    TO    HEPOKT    FROM    THE 


Tablk  G.— No.  i 

Xaine              1 

and  Age  of        | 

Vessel.            ] 

1 

i. — List  of  Steam 

/Appendix  C.—aontinued 

!. — continv 

era  Registered  in  the  United  Kingdom,  &( 

ed. 

Date 

of 

Accident. 

Port. 

Iron    1     Tons 
01      i  (a) (iross 
St«elL   1   (b)NeU 
1 

Crew. 

Port 
Sailed  from. 

Date 

of 

Sailing. 

Port 
Bound  to. 

1902: 

• 

1902: 

11  .lune  - 

"  Flying  Scud  "    - 
(26  years.) 

Peterhead 

Iron  - 

(a)  74 

(b)  16 

16 

Peterhead 

11  June 

Towing     craft 
out    of    bur- 
liar  boar. 

12  June  - 

"  Clan  Forbes  "    - 
(20  years.) 

■  Glasgow  - 

Iron  - 

(a)  2,4«! 

(b)  1,543 

52 

Dundee   - 

10  June 

Glasgow  - 

i28  June  ■ 

"  Behera  " 
(21  years.) 

Glasgow  - 

Iron  - 

(a)  1,653 

(b)  1,038 

19 

Troon      - 

25  June 

St.  Nazaire 

30  June 

"  Clan  Maclean  "  - 
(31  years.) 

Glasgow  - 

Iron  - 

(a)  2,336 

(b)  1,486 

52 

Cochin     - 

2May- 

London    - 

30  Jane 

"  Waikato  " 
(10  years.) 

Plymouth 

Steel- 

(a)  4,767 

(b)  3,071 

51 

Londou    - 

3  June 

Port  Chalmers 

7  July 

■ 

••  Carlisle  " 
(20  years.) 

London    - 

Iron   - 

(a)  2,157 

(b)  1,363 

20 

Huewa    - 

17  June 

Charleston 

16  July 

"  Essex  "       - 
(6  years.) 

Harwich  - 

Steel  - 

(a)  207 

(b)  91 

15 

Harwich  - 

16July- 

Ipswich   - 

21  Jnlv 

"Aras" 

(9  years.) 

Newcastle 

Steel 

(a)  3,210 

(b)  2,088 

30 

Port  Talbot    - 

12  July - 

Batoum  - 

.27  July    ■ 

"  Capenor  "  - 
(12  years.) 

London    - 

Steel - 

(a)  2,536 

(b)  1,651 

23 

Madeira  - 

8  July  - 

Pensacola 

31  July 

"Grantley   Hall" 
(1  year). 

West    Hartle- 
pool. 

Steel- 

(a)  4,008 

(b)  2,585 

30 

Barry 

15  July - 

Monte  Video 

-  July   ■ 

"  South  Australia  " 
Transport. 
(3  years.) 

London    - 

Steel- 

(a)  4,014 

(b)  2,580 

43 

Bnenos  Ayres  - 

8  Jan.  - 

East  London   - 

7  Aug.  • 

"  Jelunga  "  - 
Transport. 
(12  years.) 

Glasgow  - 

Steel - 

(a)  6,206 

(b)  3,361 

138 

Taku  andjHong 
Kong. 

" 

Calcutta  - 

12  Aug.  - 

"Sir    Firancis 
Drake." 
(29  years.) 

Plymouth 

Iron   - 

(a)  173 

(b)  59 

7 

Plymouth 

12  Aug. 

Salcombe  on  a 
pleasure  trip. 

13  Aug.  • 

"Queen     Wilhel- 
ruina." 
(4  years. ) 

Sunderland 

Steel - 

(a)  3,590 

(b)  2,307 

31 

New  York 

19  June 

Adelaide 

19AUJJ. 

"  Dundee" 
(37  years.) 

Newcastle 

Wood 

(a)  89 

(b)  4 

4 

Newcastle 

19  Aug. 

Middlesbro'     - 

31  Aug.  - 

•(JrantleyHall"- 
( Built  in  1902.) 

West     Hartle- 
pool. 

Steel  - 

(a)  4,008 

(b)  2,525 

30 

Monte  Video  - 

15  July - 

Buenos  Ayres  - 

31  Aug. 

••  Springhill " 
(9  years.) 

Newcastle 

Steel  - 

(a)  671 

(b)  404 

13 

Patras     - 

28  Aug. 

Bristol     - 
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Pable  G.— No.  5.- 

Appendix  Q.— continued. 

r 

-List  of  Steamers  Registered  in  the  United  Kingdom,  &c. — contirmed. 

Draught 

State 

Lives 
Lost. 

of 

Cargo  or  Ballast. 

Nature  of  Accident. 

Place  of  Accident. 

of 

Remarks. 

Water. 

Weather. 

Ballast 

Starboard    main    shaft 

Half  mile   east  of 

1 

Fine  and 

Vessel  ha*l  only 

broke. 

North    Head    of 

clear. 

just  returned 
from      survey 

,1 

Peterhead     Har- 

bour. 

and    overhaul 

of  boilers,  &c., 
at  Aberdeen. 

12  ft.  8  ins. 

Water  ballast     - 

Tail  end  shaft  broke     - 

7  miles    N.W.    of 

Fine,  calm, 

No     flaw     waa 

forward, 

Oversea      Light 

sea  smooth. 

observable  in 

ir>  ft.  6  ins. 

house,  Islay 

the  break  on 

aft. 

the  shaft. 

18  ft.  «  ins. 

Coal  and  bricks, 

Crank    web    broke    as 

Entrance    to    Pen- 

Clear, 

forward. 

2,100:ton8. 

vessel    was    entering 

houet  Dock,   St. 

sea  smooth. 

19  ft.  aft. 

harbour. 

Nazaire. 

22  ft.  9  inM. 

General,      abont 

.After     web     of     inter- 

30  miles  S.W.    of 

Fine, 

(.)n  7th  May  ves- 

forward and 

3,000  tons. 

mediate  crank  found 

St.      Catharine's 

light  air, 

sel  met  a    cy- 

aft. 

to  be  cracked  tliiough 
in  the  centre. 

Point,       English 
Channel. 

sea  smooth. 

clone  150  miles 
east  of  Scotra, 
and     had     en- 

16 ft. 

General 

Tail  shaft  broke,  stem 

Lat.  30°    S.,   long. 

gine  room  and 

forward, 

tube    wa.s    cut,    and 

5°      E.,      South 

stokehold 

19  ft.  6  ins. 

couplings      twice 

Atlantic. 

flooded.       En- 

aft. 

affixed,      but       they 
slipped. 

gines  were  dis- 
abled    for     12 
days,  and  ves- 

2i tt.  9  ins. 

Pyrites,  2,850  tons 

Fore  crank  shaft  broke 

Lat  32° 51 'N.,  long. 
78''58'W.,  North 
Atlantic. 

Fine,  E., 
sea  smooth. 

sel  drifted  30(J 
miles     to     the 
eastward,  after 
which  she  put 

4  ft.  «  ins. 

Ballast,      .\bout 

Lower  crank  head  pin 

About  1  mile  above 

Fine, 

_ 

into     Bombay, 

40  pa.s8engers. 

broke    on     starlxiard 
side. 

Collimer       Point, 
river  Orwell,  Suf- 
folk. 

E.S.E.  2. 

took  in  bunker 
coal,     and    re- 
sumed her  voy- 
age    on     27th 
May. 

— 

Ballast 

Web    of    internie<liate 

12  miles  North  of 

Calm. 

_ 

crank   shaft    worked 

Pantellaria,  Sicily. 

sea  smooth. 

loose. 

8  ft.  3  in.f . 

Water      ballast. 

Tail  shaft  broke  at  pro- 

85 miles  .S.,  37'  E. 

Fine,  clear, 

:  )rwara. 

425  tou.«. 

peller  boss  and  propel- 
ler lost. 

of    Pensacola 

sea  smooth. 

IJ  ft.  aft. 

Light,     Gulf    of 

Mexico. 

34  ft.  6  ins. 

Coal    and    coke. 

Inteniiediate      crank 

Lat  4°  10' N.,  long. 
27M'  W.,  Nortii 

Clear, 

Hee  also    under 

forward 

5,900  tons. 

shaft    broke  without 

a  strong 

21st  August. 

and  aft. 

warning,  carrying 
away  sole  plate,  &c. 

Atlantic. 

breeze, 
heavy  swell. 

""* 

Horses 

Bad  Haw  in  main  shaft, 
attributetl   to    heavy 
racing  of  engines. 

Flaw  discovered  on 
arrival. 

— 

- 

22  ft.  11  ins. 

Ballast        1,011 
troops. 

Section  of  tunnel  shaft 
cracke<l. 

Lat  12n9'N.,  long. 
Ill'  4'E.,  China 
Sea. 

— 

- 

6  ft  3  ins. 

Ballast.     60  pas- 

Crank pin  of  starboard 

SraUesS.E.  of  Ply- 

Fine  and 

forward, 

sengers. 

engir.e  broke. 

month      B' water 

clear. 

<>  ft.  6in. 

Light. 

N.W.  light 

aft 

breeze, 
smooth  sea. 

<r^ 

Aljont  20  ft 

General.     About 

Tail  end  shaft  carried 

Lat  38^ 33 'S., long. 

Overcast 

1 

3,700  tons. 

away. 

119' 34' E. 

and  cloudy, 

S.W.  4, 

moderate 

sea. 

5  ft.  4  ins. 
forward, 

hallast  (a  tug)    ■ 

Paddle  .shaft  broke 

( III'    iiylioi)e,   Dur- 
ham.' 

Fine  and 
clear, 

- 

5  ft.  6  ins. 
aft. 

" 

N.E.  light. 

22  ft  6  ins. 

Coal,  5,90<J  tons  • 

Intermediate     crank 

Kntran(^e     channel 

Fine, 

See   also    under 

fiirward,       t 

shaft  broke  and  ves- 

to IJuenos  Ayres 

N.E.  wind. 

31st  July. 

22  ft  6  ins. 

sel    grounded     on     a  ! 

Harlxiur. 

smooth  seu. 

aft 

mud  bank. 

13ft  Sins. 

Currants,  800  tonfi 

Thrust  shaft  fractured  - 

Alwut  2.j0  miles  E." 

Fine, 

The    chief    en- 

forward, 

of  .'Ugiers,  Medi- 

wind E.  2. 

L'ineer     attri- 

14 :t.  9  ins. 

terranean.              ; 

butes  accident 

aft. 

1 

to     the     bad 
forging  of  the 

1 

shaft. 
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Appendix  C— continued. 


Table  Q. — No.  6. — List  of  Steanient  Uegistered  in  the  United  Kingdom,  ix.— continued. 


Date 

of 

Acoidaat. 


Name 

and  A.e  of 

Vessel. 


I'ort. 


Iron 

or 

Steel. 


Tons 

(a)  Gross 

(b)  Net. 


Crew. 


Port 
Sailed  from. 


Date 

of 

Sailint;. 


Port 
Bound  to. 


1902: 
I  Sept  • 


"  Beechgrove  " 
(22  years.) 


2  Sept.  -     "  Renown  " 

(20  yeare. ) 


2  Sept.  ■  ,  "  Trojan  "     - 
'         (5  years.) 


Glas^fow 


Iron 


(a)  1,245 
(1»)      755 


19      Troon 


North  Shields  -     Wood 


2  Sept. 


■Ursula"     - 
(18  years.) 


4  Sept.  -     "  Clydesdale  " 
(40  years.) 


6  Sept. 
12  Sept. 


'Cyril"       - 
(14  years.) 


' '  Tangermuende '' 
(11  years.) 


10  Sept.      "  Lesbian  "   - 
and  sabse-  (28  years.) 

qnently. 


21  Sept. 


29  Sept. 


30  Sept. 


30  Sept. 


3  Oct. 


11  Oct. 


'  Ennismore  " 
(22  years. ) 


Thames     Conser- 
vancy     Hopper 
No.  4. 
(4  years. ) 

"  Persia  "      - 
(19  years.) 


"Zodiac"     - 
(9  years.) 

"Pavia"      - 
(5  years.) 


"Arj?o" 

1 7  joaiii.) 


Liverpool 


Scarborough 


Glasgow  • 


Cardiff 


Lynn 


Liverpool 


Leith 


London 


Glasgow  • 


Liverpool 


(a) 
(b) 


94 
6 


4       Dundee  - 


Steel  •     (a)  3,668 
(b)  2,36,S 


Iron 


Iron 


Steel 


Steel  - 


Iron 


Iron 


Steel  - 


Iron 


London    -        -     Steel 


West     Hartle- 
pool. 


Steel 


(a)  1,807 

(b)  1,166 


(a)  468 

(b)  232 


(a)  2,294 

(b)  1,469 


(a)  666 

(b)  404 


(a)  1,564 

(b)  1,010 


(a)  1,499 

(b)  927 


(a)  704 

(b)  321 


(a)  3,596 

(b)  2,331 


30 


21 


30 


22 


14 


23 


19 


14 


70 


(a)  2,918  !  26 

(b)  1,872 


(a)  2,945  I  34 

(b)  1,885 


Steel  -  !  (a)  3,071 
(b)  1,970 


Baltimore 


Transuna 


Stomoway 


Gibraltar 


Lynn 


Patras 


Burntisland 


Barking 


Dunkirk 


Cape  Town 


Zante 


26       Loudon 


1902: 


Nantes 


30  Aug. 


4  Sept. 


6  Sept. 


12  Sept. 


10  Sept. 


20  Sept. 


29  Sept. 


29  Sept. 


6  Sept. 


24  Sept. 


Perth 


Baquiri,  Ctttra,  ■ 


St.  Nazaire 


Kyle  and  Mai- 
laig. 


Rotterdam 


Methil 


London 


10  Oct.  - 


Riga 


Barrow    Deeps 


Glasgow 


Buenos  Aires 


Liverpool 


Barry  Dock 
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Appendix  C — continued. 


Table  G.— No.  5. — List  of  Steamers  Registered  in  the  United  Kingdom,  &c. — continued. 


I  )raught 

of 
Water. 


Cargo  or  Ballast. 


Nature  of  Aceident. 


Place  of  Accident. 


17  ft.  6  in. 
fur  ward. 


11  ft.  6  in. 

forward, 

15  ft.  3  in. 

aft. 

17  ft. 
forward, 
19  ft.  aft. 

7  ft.  8  in. 

forward, 

1 1  ft.  8  in. 

aft. 


.\bout 
2()  ft.  mean. 


9  ft.  6  ins. 


li»ft.  9  ins. 

lorward, 

21  ft.  1  in. 

aft. 


16  ft.  9  in*, 
forward, 

17  ft.  8  ins. 

aft. 

10  ft.  6  ins. 
forward, 
13  ft.  aft. 


l.j  ft.  5  ins. 

forward, 

17  ft.  7  ins. 

aft. 


9  ft.  6  in. 
forward, 
1 1  ft.  aft. 

19  ft.  2  in. 

forward, 

19  ft.  2  in. 

aft. 


8  ft. 
forward. 
11  ft.  aft. 


Coal,  1,700  tons  - 


Towing 


Ballast 


Timber, 
tons. 


2,100 


General,  50  tons, 
mails  and  20 
passengers. 


Grain,  3,200  tons 


Low  pressure  crank 
shaft  was  found  to 
liaTe  a  serious  cir- 
cumferential Haw  in 
tlie  forward  fillet  and 
carriage  of  tlirust 
sliaft  to  be  working 
loose. 

Crank  pin  of  engine 
broke  owing  it  is 
stated  to  preWously 
unnoticed  flaw. 

Tail  end  shaft  broke 
between  propeller 
and  stem  tube  caus- 
ing loss  of  propeller. 

Crank  shaft  fractured  - 


Crank  shaft  broke  at 
centre  main  bearing 
— close  to  the  crank 
web. 


Tail  end  shaft  fractured 
and  propeller  broken. 


Nantes  Harbour 


About  5  miles  be- 
low Perth,  river 
Tay. 


Lat.  28'  30'  N., 
long.  74'48'W., 
North  Atlantic. 


Off  Copenhagen 


Off  Sliiant  Islands, 
The  Minch. 


Lat.  46'  38'  N., 
long.  6°  30'  W., 
North  Atlantic. 


Water      baUast,  '■  Crank     shaft     became     Off     Mablethorpe, 
156  tons.   1  pas-  '      loose.    Attributed  by  '       Lincolnshire, 
senger.  the    Master    to    the  i 

j      engines  racing.  i 


General,      about 
1,900  tons. 


Coal,  about  1,700 

tons. 


Kiver  ballast,  800 
tons. 


Cement,  flour, 
and  straw,  1,400 
tons. 


Water  ballast 


General,  3,500 
tons.  1  pas- 
senger. 


Water  Ijalla.st.   1 
passenger. 


Pin  in  forward  web  of 
after  ciank  shaft 
workeil  loose  on 
several  occasions. 


Crank  shaft  (low  pres- 
sure) suddenly  broke 
across  the  web. 


Intermediate  crank  pin 
broke  and  cylinder 
cover  cracke<l. 


Main  shaft  broke  in  the 
after  tunnel  length. 


Tail  of  the  sliaft  broke 
and  carried  propeller 
away  with  it. 

Propeller  shaft  carried 
away,  breaking  tube 
and  four  liearing 
covers,  and  slightly 
bulging  the  bulkhead 
of  the  after  peak, 
causing  a  slight  leak 
near  the  stern  post. 


58  miles  E.  of  Cape 
de  Gatte,  Medi- 
terranean. 


Lat.    57'     17' 
long.   5°    33' 
North  Sea. 


2  miles  W.  of  the 
Mouse  Lightship, 
Thames  hstuary. 


8  miles  S.  50°  E. 
of  the  Shambles 
Lightship,  Eng- 
lish Channel. 


Lat.  .34'  45'  S., 
long.  53'  31'  W., 
South  Atlantic. 


OH'  Finis terre, 
of  Biscay. 


Bay 


Tail  end  shaft  bent  and 
fractured,  ike.  One 
propeller  blade  lost 
anci  two  fractured. 
(See  last  column.) 


9  miles  S.  of  the 
Owers  Ligntship, 
English  Channel. 


Stormy,  -        The  master  at- 

S.  7,  tributes       the 

a  heavy  accident  to  ves- 

beaiii  sea.  sel        striking 

some     8  u  b  - 

merged     float- 

jnj;  object.  At  the  time  there  was  a  moderate  gale  with  a  heavy  beam  sea. 
Engines  were  racin"  heavily  iirid  vessel  rolling.  Afterwards  engines  raced 
"terrifically."  Rudder  head  wis  found  to  be  aorifl,  but  rudder  was  secured. 
Later  on  it  was  seen  that  a  propeller  blade  was  gone  The  damage  to  the  two 
other  [iropeller  blades  and  the  accident  to  the  shaft  were  discovered  on  ex- 
amination at  Barry. 


State 

of 

Weather. 


Dark, 
E.  2. 


Fine,  light 
S.E.  wind, 
moderate 


Mod.  gale, 

S.W.  7wind, 

rough  sea. 

Fine  and 

clear, 

W.  2  wind, 

ground 

swell  sea. 

Clear, 
N.W.  4. 


Moderate 

fale,  rain, 
f.N.E.  7, 
High  rough 


Fine  and 

clear, 
IC.  5  wind, 
moderate 


Clear, 
S.S.  2  mnd. 


Fine,  and 

clear, 

N.E.  fresh 

wind. 

Fine  and 

clear, 

E.N.E.  4, 

slight  E. 

swell, 

slack  water. 

Clear  and 

calm, 

smooth  sea. 

Fine, 
E.N.E.  2. 


Lives 
Lost. 


Remarks. 


Engines  had 
been  recon- 
structed seven 
years  previ- 
ously. 

Master  reports 
that  vessel 
struck  sub- 
merged 
wreckage  in 
position  sta- 
ted. Damage 
not  ascer- 
tained  until 
vessel  w  a  s 
dry-docked  at 
Barry. 


The  chief  en- 
gineer attribu- 
ted the  acci- 
dent to  a  flaw 
in  the  sliuft. 


866 
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Appendix  C — cotuimud. 


Tabui  Q.— No.  S — List  of  Steamers  Kegistered  in  the  United  Kingdom,  dec — continued. 

Datp 

uf 

Accident. 

Nante 

and  Af^'e  of 

Vessel. 

Port. 

'    Iron    '     Tons 
or         (a)  GrosM 
Steel.   .  (b)  Net. 

Crew. 

Port 
Sailed  from. 

i 

Date 

of 

Sailing. 

Port 
Bound  to. 

I9(B: 

1902: 

I- Oct    - 

"  Brandon  "  - 

(31  years.) 

Harwich  - 

Iron  - 

(a)  668 

(b)  306 

19 

Harwich  - 

17  Oct.  - 

Rotterdam 

I7  0et.    - 

LadyBaaue"    • 
(18  years.) 

Aberdeen 

Wood 

(a)  183 

(b)  79 

8 

Aberdeen,    via 
Birkenhead. 

17  Oct.  - 

Cliester   - 

f  Oct.    - 

"Moness"    - 
(13  years.) 

W.  Hartlepool 

Steel- 

(a)  2,294 

(b)  1,452 

23 

Newport,  Mon. 

28  Oct.  - 

Marseilles 

2  Nov-  - 

"  St.  Vincent "     - 
(36  years.) 

Cardifl     - 

Iron  - 

(a)  141 

(b)  78 

4 

Bristol     - 

3  Nov. 

Newport,  Mon. 

4  Nov.  - 

Count  d'Espremont" 
(28  years.) 

Swansea  ■ 

Iron  - 

(a)  452 

(b)  274 

11 

Newport  - 

4  Nov. 

Waterford 

18  Not.  - 

"  Ko.s8trevor  " 
(7  years.) 

Dublin     - 

Steel - 

(a)  1,065 

(b)  237 

32 

Greenocli 

12  Nov. 

Holyhead 

28  Nov. 

"Menai"      - 
(30  years.) 

Londonderry  - 

Iron  - 

(a)  41 

(b)  24 

5 

KathmuUin      - 

28  Nov. 

i 

Fahan 

13  Dec.   - 

"  Aston  " 
(35  yews.) 

Glasgow  - 

Iron  - 

(a)  149 

(b)  58 

6 

(LoadingatAr- 
drossan     for 
Ne^vry). 

1 

i 

— 

15  Dec.    - 

"  Monntby  " 
(4  years.) 

W.  Hartlepool 

Steel- 

(a)  3,263 

(b)  2,114 

25 

Wilmington    - 

I 
2  Dec.  - 

Bremen   - 
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Appendix  C. — continued. 


Table  G.  —No.  5 — List  of  Steamers  Registered  in  the  United  Kingdom,  &  . — continued. 


Draught      ! 

of  1  Cargo  or  Ballast. 

Water. 


Nature  of  Accident. 


Place  of  Accident. 


State 
of 

Weatliev. 


Lives 
Lost. 


HeiuarKs. 


7  ft.  5  in. 

forward, 

10  ft.  5  in- 

aft. 


10  ft.  forward, 

11  ft.  1  in. 

aft. 


2  ft.  forward, 
6  ft.  6in.  aft. 


10  ft.  6  ins. 

forward, 

12  ft.  5  ins. 

aft. 


4  ft.  forward, 
6  ft.  aft. 


Forward, 

7  ft.  6  in., 

9  ft.  6  ins. 

aft. 


14  ft.  6  in. 

forward, 

16fc.  lOin.  aft. 


Machinery  about 
15  tons.  (Ves- 
sel was  dis- 
charging cargo 
when  flaw  was 
discovered. 

FLsh  manure,  191 
tons. 


Coals 


Ballast 


Coal,  580  tons 


General,  51   pas- 
sengers. 


General,    9    pas- 
sengers. 


Partly  laden 

with  coals. 


Cotton,      weight 
unknown. 


Flaw  in   crank    pin  of 
low-pressure  engine. 


Shaft  broke  close  by 
stern  gland  and 
propeller  dropped  oft', 
owing  to  propeller 
fouling  a  dredger's 
moorings. 

Crank  shaft  fractured  - 


Crank  shaft  broken 
Thrust  block  split 

Port  shaft  broken 


Starboard  main  shaft 
broken  through  pro- 
peller coming  in 
contact  with  some 
piles. 

Main  shaft  broken 
(engines  at  time  were 
being  worked  in 
order  to  ?et  a  position 
to  overhaul  the  main 
bearings). 

Tail-end  f.haft  broken 
and  propeller  lost. 


Discovered  at  Park 
Quay,  Rotter- 
dam. 


Kain 

squalls 

W.N.W. 

6-V. 
Smooth 


Just     outside    en-  Squally 

trance  to  Birken-  ,  and  misty 

head  Dock,  Kiver  I  with  lain, 
Mersey.  S.E.  5. 


Unknown 


Kingroad,  >  Bristol 
Channel. 

5  miles  W.  of  Nash 
Point,  Bristol 
Channel. 

16  mUes  N.N.W. 
of  the  South 
Stack,  Irish  Sea. 


N.  comer  of  Rath- 
muUin  Pier, 

Lough  Swilly. 


Alongside  Light- 
house Quay,  Ar- 
drossan. 


Lat.  43^29' N.,  long. 
35°  13'  W.,  North 
Atlantic. 


Heavy 
weather. 


Hazy, 
calm. 

Fine  E.4. 

Smooth 

sea. 

Stormv, 
S.S.W. 

moderate 

gale, 

S.S.W. 

Rough  sea. 

Overcast, 
South  4-6. 
Rough  sea. 


Cloudy 

and 

showery, 

S.W.4. 

No  sea 

in  dock. 

Clear, 

moderate 

sea. 


Accident  attri- 
buted to  rac- 
ing in  heavy 
weather. 


The  shaft  had 
been  fitted  in 
1895. 


'  Tlie  shaft  was 
put  in  tl:e  ves- 

I  sel  in  1899  or 
1900. 


(03.) 


3B 
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APPENDIX  D. 


PAPER  handed  in  by  Mr.   Walter  J.  Howell,  c.B.,  16th  March  1903. 


Copy  of  all  instructions  sent  by  the  Board  of  Trade  to  their  officers  on  the  subject  of  under- 
ballasting  since  February,  1898. 

1.  The  Principal  Officer, 

The  Board  desii-e  me  to  call  your  attention  to  the  resolution  moved  by  Lord  Muskerry 
in  the  House  of  Lords  on  Tuesday,  the  15th  ultimo,  a  copy  of  which  is  attached,  and  I  am 
to  request  that  you  will  be  good  enough  to  report  to  this  Department,  with  as  little  delay x 
as  possible,  whether  any  cases  of  steamers  leaving  or  arriving  at  ports  in  yoiir  district  insiiffi- 
ciently  ballasted  have  at  any  time  been  brought  to  the  knowledge  of  yovir  staff.  If  so,  full 
particulars  of  such  cases  should,  as  far  as  possible,  be  supplied. 

The  Board  will  also  be  glad  to  receive  any  general  observations  you  may  wish  to  make 
on  the  subject  refeired  to  in  the  resolution. 

(Signed)        Ingram  B.  Walker, 

3  March,  1898. 


The  Lord  Muskerry — To  move  to  resolve  that  the  present  system  of  sending  steamers 
from  port  to  port  insufficiently  ballasted  is  a  source  of  danger  both  to  themselves  and 
other  vessels,  and  it  would  be  desirable  that  every  steamer  entering  or  leaving  a  British 
port  should  carry  sufficient  ballast  to  ensure  the  vessel  being  under  command  in  bad 
weather,  and  have  a  ballast  load  mark  placed  on  each  steamer  indicating  the  immersion 
which  the  Board  of  Trade  surveyors  consider  necessary  for  safe  navigation 


2.  The  Principal  Officer, 

Is  informed  that  owing  to  repeated  allegations  from  certain  sources  that  vessels  in  ballast 
occasionally  proceed  to  sea  in  such  a  condition  of  trim  and  displacement  as  to  render  them 
imsafe,  the  surveyors  should,  as  far  as  possible,  direct  their  attention  to  such  cases,  and  in 
any  case  where  they  are  of  opinion  that  a  vessel,  having  regard  to  the  service  for  which  she 
is  intended,  is  in  such  trim  as  to  be  unsafe  through  improper  loading,  they  should  draw  the 
master's  attention  to  the  fact,  and  if  no  steps  be  taken  by  him  to  remedy  the  fault,  at  once 
report  the  case  to  the  Principal  Officer  to  be  dealt  with  vmder  Section  459  of  the  Merchant 
Shipping  Act,  1894.  The  siu-veyors  who  have  detaining  powers  should  also  report  the 
matter  to  the  Principal  Officer  when  time  will  permit,  but  otherwise  they  themselves  should 
issue  the  detention  papers. 

''Signed)        Walter  J.  Howell. 

11  March,  1901. 


3.  The  Principal  Officer, 
(Immediate.) 

Is  requested  to  be  good  enough  to  furnish  reports  from  the  surveyors  in  his  district  as  to 
whether,  in  the  case  of  vessels  arriving  or  leaving  in  ballast  since  March,  1901,  they  have 
been  satisfied  that  steps  have  been  taken  by  owners  and  masters  against  such  vessels  being 
unseaworthy  through  under-ballasting,  and  whether  or  not  there  is  any  real  indication  that 
extra  precautions  are  being  taken,  such  as  the  shipping  of  extra  ballast  in  the  form  of  sand, 
stone,  coal,  etc.,  or,  in  the  case  of  new  ships,  the  fitting  of  additional  ballast  tanks  to  guard 
against  imder-ballasting. 

(Signed)         Walter  J.  Howeu. 

8  February,  1902. 

(0.3.)  3  B  2 
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4.  The  Principal  Ofkickb, 

Is  requested  to  fonvuid,  as  soon  as  possible,  reports  from  the  surveyors  in  his  district  with 
regard  to  the  question  of  steamships  arriving  at  and  leaving  their  ports  during  the  year  1902. 
Tlie  points  on  wliich  infonnation  is  especially  desired  are  as  follows : — 

1.  Are  surveyors  satisfied  that  vessels  in  ballast  which  were  seen  on  departure  6^ 
arrival  during  the  year  were  so  ballasted  as  to  be  seaworthy  ? 

2.  What  measures  were  taken  to  make  these  vessels  seaworthy  ?    Is  solid  ballast 
or  excess  bunker  coal  generally  taken,  in  addition  to  wat«r  ballast,  when  a  vessel  is 

going  to  North  American  ports  in  a  light  condition  ? 

• 

3.  To  what  extent  was  additional  water  ballast  space  provided  in  new  ships   and 
ships  under  constniction  i 

It  is  requested  tliat  the  surveyors  will  also  forward  any  observations  on  the  general  question 
which  they  may  desire  to  oflfer. 

(Signed)        Walter  J.  Howell, 
;  Ji'ebruary,  1903. 
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Appendix  E. 


PAPER  handed  in  by  Sir  James  Mackay,  24th  March  1903. 


The  Liverpool  Underwriters'  Associatiou,  Exchange  Buildings,  Liverpool, 

27  February  1903. 

The  Secretary,  Shipowners'  Parliamentary  Committee, 
5,  Whittington  Avenue,  London. 
Dear  Sir, 
I  BEG  to  acknowledge  your  letter  of  yesterday's  date,  and  in  reply  to  enclose  herewith 
a  statement  of  the  casualties  to  propellers  and  shafts  of  steamers  over  500  tons  gross 
register  which  have  occurred  during  the  past  four  years,  extracted  from  the  Association's 
records. 

I  am,  &c. 
(signed)        T.  A.  BeUew,  Secretary. 


Casualties  to  Propellers  and  Shafts  of  Steamers  over  500  tons  gross  register  during 

the  past  four  years. 


British. 

Foreign. 

Total. 

1899 

128 

69 

197 

1900-         -        -                  .        .        .         . 

90 

95 

185 

1901 

6.5 

75 

140 

J902 

.54 

62 

116 

Gband  Totaus        -    - 

.•J.37 

301 

638 

27  February  1903. 

T.  A.  B. 

872 
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Appendix  F. 


PAPERS  handed  in  by  Mr.  W.  A.  Williams,  16th  March  1903. 


THE   LIVERPOOL   UNDERWRITERS'   ASSOCIATION. 


Statement  of  Casualties  which  occurred  to  British  Merchant  Vessels  in  Ballast  during  the 
Six  Years  ended  30th  June  1902,  showing  also  the  Number  of  Seamen  who  lost  their 
lives  in  those  vessels,  and  distinguishing  Sailing  Vessels  from  Steam  Vessels. 


Nature  of  Casualties. 

1897.             1898.            1899. 

1900. 

1901. 

1902.        Total. 

Sailing  Vessels. 

Missing  vessela 

Founilerings      .... 

Strandings         .... 

Collisions 

Other  causes     -        .        .        - 

2 

1 

105 

80 

110 

2 

130 

82 

94 

5 

4 

121 

98 

95 

70 
74 
51 

8 

2 

83 

68 

64 

1 

1     !             16 

3                12 

60              569 

56               458 

66              480 

Total  Numbers    -    - 

298 

308 

323 

195 

225               186            1,535 

Steam  Vessels. 

Missing  vessels 

Founderings      .... 
Strandings         .... 
Collisions  -        .        .        -        - 
Other  causes     .        .        .        - 

1 
2 

248 
197 
373 

3 
251 
195 
375 

4 

240 
203 
380 

1                   1 

-                     2 

155               181 

180               210 

239     1          242 

2 
206 
190 
221 

3 

13 

1,281 

1,181 

1,830 

Total  Numbers    -    - 

821 

824 

827 

575               636 

625 

4,308 

. 

Total. 

Missing  vessels 

Founderings      .        .        .        - 
Strandings         .... 
Collisions  ...-'- 
( »ther  causes     .        .        -        - 

3 

3 

353 

277 
483 

5 
381 
277 
469 

5                  1 

8             — 
361     !          225 

301     1          254 
475     ,          290 

9 

4 

264 

278 
306 

1 

5 

266 

252 

287 

19 

25 
1,850 
1,639 
2,310 

Total  Numbers    -    - 

1,119    j       1,132    '       1,150    !          770 

861 

811 

5,843 

Total  Losses : 

Number     .... 

Sailing  Vessels. 

28    1            30               26               12 

i 
31     ■            25 

17,635           5,735 

152 

Tonnage     .... 

10,330           10,800           15,247            4,649 

63,796 

Steam  Vessels. 

Number     .        .        .        - 
Tonnage    .... 

22 
13,127 

29 

17.540 

18 
11,546 

1                                  ! 

22                16                12              119 

16,986     i      10,744     \       8,063          78,006 

Total. 

Number     .       ,-        .        . 

Tonnage     .... 

50 

23,4.-.7 

28,340 

26 

44 
793 

34 

21,63.-. 

47 
28,279 

37 
13,798 

271 
141,802 

Sailing  Vessels. 

Seamen  lost      .... 

42 

30 

164 

4 

217 

34 

491 

Steam  Vessels. 

Seamen  lost       .... 

'M 

26    '          27 

96 

7 

189 

Total. 

Seamen  lost       .... 

51 

54 

190    1           31 

313 

41 

680 

SELECT    COMMITTEE    ON    LIGHT   LOAD    LINE. 
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THE   LIVERPOOL  UNDERWRITERS'    ASSOCIATION. 


Casualties  to  British  Merchant  Vessels  in  Ballast. 


Abstract  Statement  of  Official  Inquiries  into  the  circumstances  attending  these 

Casualties. 


Name  of  Vessel. 

Tonnage. 

Date  of  Inquiry. 

Report  of  Court 
re  Ballast. 

Rbmabks. 

"  Ariel,"  s.s. 

1,838 

December,  1896  - 

Insufficient 

Stranded. 

"  Cordillera,"  barque - 

852 

November,  1897  - 

Shifted 

Wrecked. 

"Midas,"  ship 

1,361 

March,  1899 

Insufficient 

Missing. 

"  Celtic  Bard,"  ship    - 

1,795 

September,  1899  - 

Insufficient 

Missing. 

"  Albion,"  8.8. 

2,372 

December,  1899  - 

Insufficient 

Stranded. 

"  Lanrelbank,"  barque 

2,237 

January,  1900    - 

Insufficient 

Missing. 

^'Caradoc,"  ship          .        .        .        . 

2,408 

March,  1900 

Insufficient 

Missing. 

"  Ardanbhan,"  s.«.      ...        - 

712 

March,  1900 

lukufficient 

Stranded. 

"  Talus,"  ship 

1,953 

March,  1900 

Shifted 

Abandoned. 

"  Perseyerance,"  ship          -     .    - 

1,766 

November,  1900  ■ 

Insufficient 

Missing. 

"  Nonpareil,"  ship       .        -        .        . 

1,870 

December,  1900  - 

Insufficient 

Abandoned. 

"  Moel  Try  van,"  ship 

1,565 

March,  1901 

Shifted 

Foundered. 

"  Pinmore,"  ship         .        .        -        . 

2,286 

December,  1901  - 

Shifted 

Abandoned. 

"  Limache,"  ship         .... 

799 

October,  1901 

Shifted 

Capsized. 

*'  Sylviana,"  s.s.          .... 

2,714 

January,  1902     - 

Insufficient 

Stranded. 

•'Trefusi3,"3.s. 

1,707 

January,  1902    - 

Insufficient 

Stranded. 

British  Iron  or  Steel  Ships  in  Ballast  posted  at  Lloyd's,  from  1896  to  1902.  as 

Missing  Shipa 


1896 

1899 
1898 
1899 

»» 
M 

1900 
1901 

»» 

1902 


"  Lord  Brassey  " 
"  Cadzow  Forest " 
"  Xanthippe  " 

"  Lord  Dnfferin  " 

"Midas" 

"  Laurelbank" 
"Caradoc"     - 
"  Celtic  Bard  " 
"  Dominion  " 

"  Perseverance  " 
"  Heathbank  " 
"Timache"    - 


"  Yarana  " 
"  Rathdown  " 
"Andrada"    - 
•'  Cape  Wrath  " 


2,619 

1,068 

909 

115 

1,362 

2,237 
2,409 
1.795 
2,328 

1,766 

1,548 

799 

1,871 
2,058 
2,394 
1,998 


•91 

•78 
•93 


Hong  Kong 
Chili       - 
Guatemala 


•96    i  Monte  Video  - 


•96 

•93 
•92 
•95 
•91 

•96 
•94 


,  Nagasaki 

Shanghai 
1  Kobe 
I  Hong  Kong 
I  Honolulu 

Sourabaya 
Rio  Janeiro 
Callao    - 


•92  Santa  Rosalia 

■91  Yokohama 

•91  Santa  Rosalia 

•92  Callao     - 


Puget  Sound. 
Portland. 
Puget  Sound. 

New  Yoik. 

Astoria. 

Astoria. 
Los  Angeles. 
Royal  Roads. 
Royal  Roads. 

Newcastle,  N.S.W. 
Newcastle,  N.S.W. 
Tocopilla. 

Iquique. 
Tacoma. 
Astoria. 
Astoria. 


No  British  Iron  or  Steel  Ships  in  Ballast  posted  at  Lloyd's  as  "  Missing  Ships.' 


The  number  of  Lives  lost  in  this  list  of  Missing  Ships  is,  approximately,  480. 


Liverpool,  10  March  1903. 
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Appendix  G. 


Handed  in  by  Mr.  Herbert  Rowell,  11th  March  1903. 
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OF   GOVERNMENT  PUBLICATION  8. 


;„  T^l- ^i®"^  r®"*^'''^    Firms   have   been    appointed    solo   Agents  for  the  sale- of  aovernment  Publication 
mcluding  rarluunsnary  Reports  and  Papers,  Acts  of  Pariiament,  Eecord  Office  PublicationsTcT  &cii.«°%,^, 
Ordnance  Map.  and  Geological  Maps  and  Memo  rs,  the  Hydrographical  Works  of  the  Admiralty  the  Jou^ 
f^^^^'^'''''^ ''IM^f^^^^^^J''^  P^^^^^  all  such  works  can  be  purcha-sed  from  them  . 

directly  or  through  retail  booksellers,  v.'  r  nt.tled  to  a  discount  of  26  per  cent.  f»om  the  selUng  prices^- 

IN  ENGLAND :— Messes.  WyaiAii  and  Sons,  Ltd.,  Fetter  Lane,  KG. 
IN  SCOTLAND :— Messks.  Ouver  and  Boyd,  Edinburgh. 
IN   IBELAND  :— Mb.  E.  Ponsonby,  116,  Grafton  Street,  Dublin. 

HydrograpMcal  Works  of  the  Admiralty  are  sold  by  Me.  J.  D.  Potter,  145,  Minorie,s  E.C 

'^"'^slS.ltSndfwa"*'^^'"'^^'"^^  ^"^   <^"°-   ^™-'   ^'  Wellington 

Patent  Office  Publications  are  sold  at  the  Patent  Office, 
mi'f  P-ibncations  of  the  ORDNAifCE  StrnvEy  and  of  the  Geologxcal  Sukvky  can  be  purchased  from  Agents  in 
most  of  the  cbiot  towns  in  the  United  Kingdom,  through  any  Bookseller,  or  from  the  Director-aeLal  of  tl  e 
^,  „  ur?f  ,^''r77'  Southampton,  or  in  the  ca^e  of  Ireland,  from  the  Sui3<^rintendent,  Ordnance  SurveTVuWn 
accrSted  Ag^nt^''"""      "^"^  Publications  can  be  obtained  through  Head  l>ost  Offices  in  towns  where  there  are  no 


The  following  is  a  list  of  some  of  the  more  important  Parliamentary  and  Official  Publicatlcna  recently  issued  ■- 
Parliamentary : 
Statutes— 


Public  GenciuL  Acts 


lu 


course  01  isaue. 


J(oy.  avo.     Uiutli. 


nn  Index.        _,_ 

i'rice  10s.  each. 

Pri(!o  10s. 


Local  and  Personal  Acts,  1905,  published  separately ;  3d.  per  4  pp. 

Army  Act— Consolidation— including  amendments  to,  1006.     In  the  proas. 

Pvhlic  General,  Session  1905.    With  Index,  Tai^ -',  f-. 

Index  to  Local  and  Personal  Acts,  1801-1899. 

Index  to  Local  and  Personal  Acts,  1900-1905.    Each  year  may  be  purchased  separately. 

.^'■cond  Bevistd  Edition.      1235-1886.    16  Vols.  Viicn  7s  6d  each 

Revised  Editions.    Tables  showing  subsequent  Repeals,  effected  by  Acta  of  2  Edward  VIL    1002  Price  6d 

"■"'vifntMf^Tvoh^"''*''"'      '"  ''"«*^««^^«<^*<'/    21st  Edition.    To  the  end  of  the  Session  5  Edward 
.  ■  ^        '■  '  ■  Price  lO.s.  6d. 

^""t'T/rl^  ^  '^'■'^T  "'-"'"r^    ^^'^t^tojy  iii^l'^s  '«d  Orders,  other  than  those  of  a  Local,  Personal, 
;   1   iiporary  Character,  m  force  on  December  31,  19C3.     Vols.  L  to  XUI  Price  10s.  each! 

'^'?bpt?r/"  ■;-^,  other  than  those  of  a  Local,  Personal,  or  Temporary  Character.    With  a  List  of 

the  more     ...  dutory  Order.s  of  a  Local  Chamctor  arransed  in  c1a.s.s(^.  :  and  nn  Index.     Roy  8vo 

Boards,    ii.siiea  in  itOO  to  1904.  —     ^':"J'- °\" 

Statutory  links  aiid  Orders  in  force  on  Slst  Decemi«  j ,    „ .v,.    i.u^^u  .j. 
Historical  Mahusobipts.    Reports  of  the  Royal  Commissioners.    In  course  of  issue. 
[Cd.  2660.]    Census  or  the  British  Empibe,  1901.    Report  with  Summary.  Price  3«.  bd. 

[Cd.  2779,  2784.]     Feeding  oy  Chiu)ken  attl-ndinb  Public  Elementary  Schools.    Report  of  Committee  on" 

Medical  In.spection,  (fee,  with  Evidence,  i\  i  >,  and  Index.  Price  4s.  s";. 

[Cd.  2782,  2783.]    Board  of  Education.    R;      ,        ^1905,  and  Statistics,  1903,  19U4,  1905.  Price  2s.  4^ 

[Cd.  2817.]  Egypt  and  the  Soudan.  Lord  Cromer's  Report  on  Finances  and  Condition ;  1905.  Price  Is  5d 
[Cd.  2825,  2826.]  Trades  Disputes.  Report  of  Royal  Commission,  with  Evidence  and  Appendix.  Price  4s.  9d 
^"LaSSiriLIrr'*^*-      '•■'^'"'  ''  Departmental  Committee;  with  Evidence.  Appendix^and^Index- 

^%Sr?'SartSS^iS:;,,SlS^^^^^^  -«    ^™    -^    '^-^^'^^^ 

[Cd.  2961.]    L1CEN.SIN0    Statistics,  1905.    Opekatk.n    and    .A  iah  vrs;T!.-ATr,,N,    ,,..   t,.wt 
Intoxicating  Liquou.s.  «■"•> 

[Cd.  2963.]    School  Training  fur  Homb  puriRs  n...  ii.Ni[aK.s. 

Education.    England  and  Wales.    Government  Bill 

Endowed  Charities,  England  ani.  Wales.    Separate  j'ARL.iiia.    Reports  thereon  ;  in  course  of  issue. 

MiNfa.    lleporteof  H.M.  Inspectors  for  1905,  with  Sunmiaries  of  the  Statistical  portion  under  the  provisions  of  the 

)iSS:^S^:^^t'S'ii'^^t^^  ^^^^^*'-  Acts.  187kl875;  Slate  Sln^s^u^np?;/^;., 

Mines  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  Isle  of  Man.    List  of,  for  1904. 

QOAURT].*.  Do.  do.  do.  1904. 

Mines  Ai!andoned.    Plans  of,  List  of  the.    Corrected  to  Slst  December,  1904. 
The  following  appear  periodically,  and  can  be  subscribed  for  :— 

Trade  OF  thk  United  Kingdom  with  Rimtisii  Possessions  and  Foreign  Countries, 
and  the  Declaivd  V  alue  of  the  Articles.    Monthly.  ^^^'^^  . 

TuADK  ilKPORTH  of  thc  Rritish  Colonics.  with  information  relative^C population  aHd^neral  condit...,,. 

''('''n^r^Ji^^'T''  "i^r"'"'  ^^,^f  ^'•y's   Itepresentatives    in    Foreigi/   Countries    and    Reports   on   Subjects  of 
(commercial  and  General  Interest.  ■, 

Ihel'roceedi^s  of  Parliament  in  public  and  private  business,  published  daily.     House  of  Lords,  Price    Id 
per  4  pp.    House  of  Commons.  1^.  i,er  8  pp. 


Price  3*        ^|A 
Price  10s.         ^^H 


FOR 


THE   Sale   of 
Price  Is.  7d. 

Price  Is.  6c/. 

Price  3(^. 


Price  3s.  Od. 

Price  4s,  Gd. 
Price  Is. 

iio  Onn.iititic.'! 


TONNAGE. 


REPORT 

OF   THE 

COMMITTEE 


APPOINTED     BY 


TO    iiNW 


Sections  78  &  87  of  the  Merchant  Shipping 

LCt,  1894,  in  regard  to  the  Measurement  of 

the-Tonnage  of  Steam  Ships, 


WIT)  I 


MLNUTES  OF  EYlDEiNOE,  ArrEiNDiULlS,  AiNi)  iMJtL 


II.-MINUTE8  OF  EVIDENCE,  APPENDICES,  AND  INDEX. 


presenteO  to  botb  *ou3es  of  Parliament  bs  Coininan&  of  ifMs  /ftajests. 


By 

Aii.i  i«  N?V 


noL  1  o    STATIONER V    nKFir!' 
,  T;nTiTKi>,  FirrrER  Lane,  E.C. 

Bookseller,  from 
ii  Lan>t  E.C. ;  and 
vr.u.  S.W.  :  or 


i^v.u,  u040.]      l/'<t    4.'*.    11(/. 


1900. 


TONNAGE. 


REPORT 


OF    THE 


COMMITTEE 

APPOINTED  BY   THE  BOARD  OF  TRADE 

TO    INQUIRE    INTO    THE    OPERATION   OF 

Sections  78  &  87  of  the  Merchant  Shipping 

Act,  1894,  in  regard  to  the  Measurement  of 

the  Tonnage  of  Steam  Ships, 


WITH 


MINUTES    OF   EVIDENCE,  APPENDICES,  AND  INDEX. 


I.-R  E  P  O  RT 


presenteO  to  botb  Ibouses  of  parliament  b?  Comman&  of  Ibis  /Dajest?. 


LONDON: 

I'RINTED    FOR    HIS    MAJESTY'S    STATIONERY    OFFICE, 
By  WYMAN  and  SONS,  Limited,  Fetter  Lane,  E.C. 

And  to  be  purchased,  either  directly  or  through  any  Bookseller,  from 

WYMAN  AND  SONS.  Ltd.,  Fetter  Lane,  E.C. ;  and 

32,  Abingdon  Street,  Westminster,  S.W.  ;  or 

OLIVER  AND  BOYD,  Edinburgh;  or 
E.  PONSONBY,  116,  Grafton  Street,  Dublin. 


[Cd.  3045.]    Price  2d. 


1906. 


a 


UL 


MINUTE     OF     APPOINTMENT. 


At  the  CounciV Chamber,  Whitehall,  this  Twenty- fourth  day  of  February,  1905. 


PRESENT. 

The  Right  Honourable  GERALD  WILLIAM   BALFOUR,  M.P. 

The  Board  <}f  Trade  are  pleased  to  appoint  the  following  geatlemen,  viz. : — 

Mr.  Andrew  Bonar  Law,  M.P.  {Chairman) ; 

Professor  John  Harvard  Biles,  LL.D.  ; 

Captain  Herbert  Acton  Blake  ; 

Honourable  James  Cleland  Burns  ; 

Captain  Alfred  J.  G.  Chalmers  ; 

Colonel  John  McAusland  Denny,  M.P.  ; 

Mr.  Alfred  Emmott,  M.P. ; 

Sir  William  T.  Lewis,  Bart.  ; 

Mr.  Anthony  George  Lyster,  M.Inst.C.E.  ; 

Mr.  William  Milburn; 

Mr.  Charles  J.  Cater  Scott  ; 

Sir  William  Henry  White,  K.C.B., LL.D.,  F.R.S. ; 

Mr.  Joseph  Havelock  Wilson  ; 

to  be  a  Committee  to  inquire  into  the  operation  of  Section  73  of  the 
Merchant  Shipping  Act,  1894,  whether  or  not  it  tends  to  produce  in  any- 
class  of  ship  a  disproportionately  low  Register  Tonnage  in  comparison  with 
the  Gross  Tonnage  and,  if  so,  to  report  what  amendments  may  be  required  by- 
way of  fixing  a  limit  to  the  deduction  for  propelling  power  which  shall  be 
reasonable  and  equitable.  Also  whether  it  is  desirable  to  amend  Section  87 
of  the  Act  for  the  purpose  of  securing  a  uniformity  of  basis  upon  which  rates 
are  to  be  levied  by  the  various  bodies  dealt  with  in  that  Section  87  and,  if  so, 
what  amendments  may  be  required  in  that  Section. 

The  Board  of  Trade  are  further  pleased  to  appoint  Mr.  C.  J.  O.  Sanders 
to  act  as  Secretary  to  the  said  Committee. 

(Siffned)     a.  W.  BALFOUR. 
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REPORT. 


TO  THE  RIGHT  HONOURABLE  DAVID  LLOYD  GEORGE,  M.P., 
PRESIDENT  OF  THE  BOARD   OF  TRADE. 

8ir, 

We  were  appointed  by  a  Minute,  dated  the  i2-lth  February,  1905,  of 
the  Right  Honourable  Gerald  W.  Balfour,  then  President  of  the  Board  of 
Trade,  to  inquire  into  the  operation  of  Sections  78  and  87  of  the  Merchant 
Shipping  Act,  1894,  in  accordance  with  the  following  terms  of  reference : — 

(1)  To  inquu'e  into  the  operation  of  Section  78  of  the  Merchant  Shijiping 
Act,  1894,  whether  or  not  it  tends  to  produce  in  any  class  of  ship  a  dispro- 
portionately low  register  tonnage  in  comparison  with  the  gross  tonnage,  and, 
it  so,  to  report  what  amendments  may  be  required  by  way  of  fixing  a  limit  to 
the  deduction  for  jTopelling  power  which  shall  he  reasonable  and  equitable. 

(2)  Also  whether  it  is  desirable  to  amend  Section  87  of  the  Act  for  the 
purpose  of  securing  an  uniformity  of  basis  upon  which  rates  are  to  be  levied 
by  the  various  bt-dies  dealt  Avith  in  that  Section  87,  and,  if  so,  what  amendments 
may  be  required  in  that  Section. 

We  have  held  24  meetings,  and  have  examined  23  witnesses,  representing 
the  interests  of  both  dock-owners  and  ship-owners.  In  addition  we  have 
received  statements  from  various  dock  and  harbour  authorities,  ship-owners, 
4ind  associations  interested  in  the  subject. 

It  has  been  urged  that,  under  Section  78,  the  present  allowance  for 
the  space  occupied  by  the  propelling  power  of  steamers  does,  in  some  cases, 
produce  a  register  tonnage  which  is  disproportionately  low  in  comparison 
•with  the  gross  tonnage,  and  that  the  dues  charged  upon  this  low  register 
tonnage  do  not  give  an  adequate  return  to  dock  and  harbour  authorities  for  the 
siccommodation  provided  Ijy  them,  and  involve  inequality  between  ship  and 
ship. 

Two  classes  of  steamers  are  alleged  to  have  this  relatively  low  register 
tonnage : — 

(1)  certain  coasting  and  cross  channel  steamers,  and 

(2)  swift  ocean-going  passenger  steamers  ; 

but  it  is  important  to  remark  that  the  Board  of  Trade  in  1901  amended 
paragraph  8  of  their  Instructions  relating  to  the  measurement  of  ships, 
in  order  to  obviate,  so  far  as  possible,  the  recurrence  of  relatively  low  register 
tonnages,  and  that,  since  that  amendment,  such  cases  have  been  few. 
Evidence  has  been  given  that  in  ships  completed  and  registered  in  the  United 
Kingdom  between  January,  1901,  and  December,  1904,  only  1-05  per  cent, 
of  the  totiil  tonnage  showed  a  register  tonnage  less  than  40  per  cent,  of  the 
gross  tonnage,  and  that  over  90  per  cent,  of  the  total  tonnage  had  register 
tonnage  exceeding  60  per  cent,  of  the  gross  tonnage. 

It  was  thus  seen,  early  in  oui*  inquiry,  that  the  number  of  vessels  about  which 
■complaint  was  made  Avas  very  small  in  proportion  to  the  total  shipping  of  the 
Fnited  Kingdom. 

As  regards  the  case  of  swift  ocean-going  passenger  steamers,  in  which  the 
engine  room  deduction  is  necessarily  large  and  tends  to  increase  as  speeds 
are  raised,  it  is  urged  that  they  are  coin])arutively  few,  and  that  such  ves- 
sels are  OAvned  by  Companies  which  also  own  a  large  number  of  steamers 
■of  higher  net  register  tonnage. 

Moreover,. ship-owners  interested  in  these  fast  passenger  steamers  and  in 
coasting   and   cross-channel    stesuners,   have    stated    before  us   that   the   more 
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frequent  visits  of  these  vessels,  and  their  shorter  stay  in  dock,  furnish 
practical  compensation  to  dock-owners  for  the  relatively  low  res^ster  tonnage 
on  which  dues  are  jmid  on  each  visit  of  a  ship  to  a  port. 

We  also  desire  to  })oint  out  that  the  existing  tonnage  law,  although  open  to 
criticism  in  some  respects,  and  by  no  means  an  ideal  basis  for  assessing  dues, 
has  operated  satisfactoril}-  on  the  whole  since  it  was  established  by  the  Mer- 
chant Shipping  Act,  1894.  It  has  favoured  free  expansion  in  the  manner 
most  suite<l  to  jKirticular  trades  and  types  of  vessels,  and  it  has  encouraged 
the  provision  of  ample  space  for  the  accommodation  of  the  crew  and  for  the 
working  of  the  macliiner}'.  We  are  of  opinion  that  it  is  not  desirable  to 
unduly  restrict  this  elasticity  ;  and  it  cannot  be  overlooked  that  any  radical 
alteration  or  adoption  of  new  principles  in  liritish  tonnage  law  would  not 
only  raise  questions  of  great  difficulty  and  complexity,  but  would  be  still 
further  complicated  by  the  fact  that  the  principal  Maritime  Powers  have 
adopted  the  liritish  system  of  measuring  ships,  and  that  recently  further 
steps  have  been  taken  to  ensure  practical  identity  in  register  tonnages. 
International  arrangements  of  considerable  commercial  advantage  and  con- 
venience are  in  operation  for  the  mutual  recognition  of  national  tonnage  cer- 
tificates, and  a  change  in  the  British  law  might  adversely  affect  iiritish 
shipping  and  trade. 

In  these  circumstances  we  think  that  it  is  undesirable  to  make  any  change 
unless  strong  reasons  can  be  shown  for  its  necessity,  and  after  carefully  con- 
sidering all  the  evidence,  we  are  of  opinion  that  having  regard  to  the  fact 
that  relatively  low  register  tonnages  are  to  be  found  only  in  a  very  small  per- 
centage of  the  total  tonnage  of  British  shipping,  and  also  to  the  serious  ob- 
jections on  international  grounds  to  changes  in  the  tonnage  law,  sufficiently 
strong  reasons  for  making  a  change  do  not  exist  at  the  present  time.  We 
are,  therefore,  not  prepared  to  recommend  any   change  in  the   present   law. 

As  regards  the  operation  of  Section  87  we  find  that  under  special  Acts  of 
Parliament  powers  have  been  given  to  32  ports  to  levy  dues  on  a  fixed  pro- 
portion of  the  gross  tonnage  varying  from  a  minimum  of  33J  per  cent,  to  a 
minimum  of  50  per  cent,  of  the  gross  tonnage,  but,  as  a  rule,  these  powers 
have  only  been  given  to  ports  doing  an  inconsiderable  general  trade  in 
order  to  relieve  in  some  measure  their  financial  difficulties. 

After  careful  consideration  we  do  not  recommend  that  these  Acts  should 
be  repealed,  although  the  precedents  so  created  seem  to  us  undesirable,  nor 
do  we  think  it  necessary  to  amend  Section  87  of  the  Merchant  Shipping 
Act,  1894. 

We  wish  to  express  our  obligation  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Committee, 
Mr.  Charles  J.  O.  Sanders,  of  the  Board  of  Trade  whose  services  throughout 
the  inquiry  have  been  of  the  greatest  assistance  to  us. 

We  have  the  honour  to  be,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  Servants, 

A.  BONAR  LAW  {Chairman),  ] 
H.  ACTON  BLAKE. 
JOHN  M.  DENNY, 
ALFRED  EMMOTT, 
INVERCLYDE, 
WM.  MILBURN, 
*CHAS.   J.  C.  SCOTT, 
tW.  H.  WHITE, 
J.  HAVELOCK  WILSON. 
CHAS.  J.  0.  SANDERS,  Secretary. 

24th  May,  1906. 


*  In  signing  the  Report  of  the  majority  of  the  Tonnage  Committee,  I 
■would  like  to  state  that  in  my  opinion  Section  78  of  the  Merchant  Shipping 
Act,  1894,  does,  in  certain  limited  cases,  tend  to  produce  a  disproportionately 
low  register  tonnage  in  comparison  to  gross  tonnage,  and  that  certain  ports 
having  an  exceptionally  high  percentage  of  such  tonnage  consequently  suffer 
considerable  financial  loss. 

CHAS.  J.  C.  SCOTT. 


f  My  concurrence  in  the  foregoing  Report  is  subject  to  the  following 
statement  of  individual  opinion. 

The  present  Tonnage  Law  is  practically  identical,  in  essentials,  with  the 
law  of  1854.  The  principle  on  which  that  law  was  based  was  that  the 
internal  capacity  available  for  cargo  or  passengers  in  a  ship  was  the  fairest 
measure  of  her  earning  power.  For  centuries  the  tonnage  of  British  ships, 
■on  which  dock  and  harbour  dues  were  assessed,  had  been  intended  to  roughly 
represent  their  earning  powers,  and  that  method  was  continued  in  the  Act 
of  1854.  Representations  have  been  made  repeatedly  that  this  method  of 
assessing  dues  is  not  reasonable,  and  that  it  would  be  preferable  to  base 
j)ayments  on  the  service  rendered  to  ships  and  the  accommodation  provided 
by  dock,  harbour,  and  canal  authorities.  Personally  I  have  been  of 
opinion,  for  thirty  years,  that  the  second  system  is  more  equitable,  and 
that  if  any  new  departure  in  tonnage  measurement  were  attempted  dues 
should  be  assessed  chiefly  on  a  consideration  of  the  length,  breadth,  and 
draught  of  water  of  ships — ^that  is  to  say,  on  the  water-space  defined  by 
the  extreme  dimensions  of  the  immersed  part  of  a  vessel  when  floating 
at  her  load-line.  It  is,  in  my  judgment,  unjustifiable  to  adopt  gross  tonnage 
as  the  measure  of  accommodation  or  service,  and  of  dock  and  harbour  dues  ; 
Isecause  gross  tonnage  is  a  measure  of  the  total  "  closed-in "  spaces  of 
a  ship  including  parts  above  water.  The  great  cause  of  expense  to  dock 
and  harbour  authorities  is  in  providing  depth  of  water,  breadth  of  dock 
■entrances,  and  length  of  quays  for  modern  ships.  It  has  been  urged 
by  representatives  of  dock-owners  that  the  loftier  freeboards  and  superstruc- 
tures of  modern  ships  involve  greater  expenditure  on  higher  quays  and  ware- 
houses, as  well  as  on  lifting  appliances  of  a  special  nature.  These  causes 
of  additional  outlay  to  the  dockowner  are,- .ia_.  my  opinion,  of  secondary 
importance ;  and  can  be  met  readily  by  special  rates  for  warehouse  and 
quay  accommodation,  or  for  the  use  of  lifting  appliance?.  Having  regard 
to  the  tendencies  of  modern  ship-construction,  the  proportion  of  the 
gross  tonnage  situated  above  water  to  that  situated  below  the  load-line, 
must  greatly  increase ;  and  I  cannot  admit  the  claim  of  dock  authorities  to 
include  these  above-water  spaces  in  taxable  tonnage,  or  to  base  dues  upon 
gross  tonnage,  or  a  fixed  percentage  of  the   gross  tonnage. 

Recognising  the  force  of  objections  enumerated  in  the  Report  to  any 
radical  change  in  British  Tonnage  Laws,  and  bearing  in  mind  the  fact  that 
the  complaints  made  by  dock-owners  affect  only  a  very  small  proportion  of 
"the  total  tonnage,  I  concur  in  the  view  that  no  legislation  is  desirable 
at  present. 

In  modern  shipping  as  increased  speeds  are  attained  there  must  be  a 
<;on8equent  decrease  in  register  tonnage  as  compared  with  gross  tonnage.  It 
is  most  important  that  ship  designers  should  have  a  free  hand  in  dealing 
with  these  new  problems ;  and  it  is  admitted  that  in  swift  ocean-going 
passenger  steamers  and  in  the  swiftest  cross-channel  and  coasting  steamers 
the  designs  have  not  been  influenced  much,  if  at  all,  by  a  desire  to  reduce 
iihe  register  tonnages. 
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On  the  other  hand  the  accommodation  which  has  been  provided  by 
dock  and  harbour  proprietors  for  these  classes  of  ships — as  measured  by  the 
principal  dimensions  and  the  load  draughts  of  such  ships — is  necessarily 
larger  in  proportion  to  the  register  tonnages.  In  my  judgment,  a  fair 
claim  for  consideration  thus  arises ;  and  it  seems  equitable  that  special 
arrangements  should  be  made  for  the  dues  to  be  paid  by  ships  of  great  speed 
in  which  very  large  deductions  must  be  made  for  space  actually  occupied 
by  machinery,  bouers  and  coal. 

The  great  majority  of  such  ships  belong  to  companies  which  have  appro- 
priated berths,  occupied  exclusively  by  vessels  belonging  to  the  respective 
companies.  In  these  circumstances,  since  a  certain  section  of  the  dock  or 
harbour  estate  is  really  assigned  to  the  exclusive  use  of  the  individual 
steamship  company,  there  ought  to  be  no  difl&culty  in  arranging  a  fair  annual 
payment  that  should  be  made  to  the  dock  company,  for  the  accommodation 
provided  and  exclusively  appropriated  to  the  steamship  company,  quite  apart 
from  the  aggregate  register  tonnage  of  the  ships  using  that  accommodation. 
In  the  examination  of  witnesses  it  was  showji  that  already  there  are  in 
existence  special  arrangements  of  a  similar  character  ;  and  their  extension 
would  seem  to  offer  a  fair  solution  of  the  complaints  made  by  dock  com- 
panies, apart  from  any  change  in  the  Tonnage  Law.  Although  that  law 
is  imperfect  and  rests  on  a  questionable  basis,  it  has  worked  well  on  the  whole 
for  fifty  years,  and  it  has  been  admitted  that  in  only  a  very  small  per- 
centage of  the  tonnage  of  British  ship?  has  its  operation  given  cause  of  com- 
plaint. 

W.  H.  WHITE. 


MEMOEANDUM  GIVING  REASONS  FOR  DISSENTING  FROM  THE 
REPORT  OF  THE  CHAIRMAN  AND  OTHER  MEMBERS  OF  THE 
COMMITTEE. 

Having  declined  to  sign  the  Report  of  the  Chairman,  we  desire  to  set  forth 
our  reasons  for  dissenting  from  that  Report. 

Before  doing  so  we  would  point  out  that  the  complaints  made  by  dock 
and  harbour  authorities  which  led  up  to  the  formation  of  the  Committee  were 
that  the  low  register  tonnage  of  many  vessels — 

(o)  Produced  an  inadequate  return  for  the  accommodation  afforded. 

(6)  Resulted  in  an  inequitable  payment  as  between  ship  and  ship. 

In  the  first  place,  the  Report  evades  any  definite  reply  to  the  question 
.which  is  put  in  the  forefront  of  the  terms  of  reference,  viz. :  "  Whether  or  not 
Section  78  of  the  Merchant  Shipping  Act,  1894,  tends  to  produce  in  any  class 
of  ship  a  disproportionately  low  register  tonnage  in  comparison  with  the  gross 
tonnage,"  and  therefore,  having  failed  to  answer  that  question,  which  is  the 
crux  of  the  whole  matter,  it  is  ipso  facto  incompetent  to  pronounce  whether 
or  not  any  amendments  are  required.  The  utmost  statement  in  this  direction 
to  which  the  Report  is  committed  is  as  follows  : — "  It  has  been  urged  that  the 
present  allowance  for  the  space  occupied  by  the  propelling  power  of  steamers 
does  in  some  cases  produce  a  register  tonnage  which  is  disproportionately  low 
in  comparison  with  the  gross  tonnage."  What  is  not  stated  is  the  conclusion 
arrived  at  after  hearing  the  evidence  which  urges  the  above  and  thereafter  in  the 
Report,  the  term  "  disproportionately  low  "  is  never  used,  but  what  is  used 
is  the  term  "  relatively  low,"  which  begs  the  whole  question. 

No  discussion  took  place  nor  was  any  decision  arrived  at  by  the  Committee 
as  to  what  is  "  disproportionately  low,"  and  therefore  no  valid  conclusion  can 
be  drawn  from  the  Report  as  to  either  the  proportion  of  tonnage  or  the  number 
of  vessels  which  had  a  disproportionately  low  register  tonnage. 

The  conclusion  arrived  at  in  the  Report  is  that  it  is  undesirable  to  recom- 
mend any  change  in  the  existing  law,  because : — 

(I.)  Relatively  low  register  tonnages  are  to  be  found  in  a  very  small 
percentage  of  the  total  tonnage  of  British  shipping  ;  and 

(II.)  The  principal  maritime  powers  having  adopted  the  British 
system  of  measurement  and  so  brought  about  international  arrange- 
ments of  considerable  commercial  advantage  for  the  mutual  recognition 
of  national  tonnage  certificates,  a  change  in  the  British  law  might 
adversely  affect  British  shipping. 

From  (I.)  we  dissent  because : — 

(o)  It  implies  that  the  effect  of  the  low  percentage  upon  the  payment 
of  dues  is  too  small  to  be  of  consequence. 

(6)  It  does  not  recognise  the  inequitable  contribution  between  ship 
and  ship  brought  about  by  the  present  system. 

Assuming  that  this  tonnage  is  only  a  small  percentage  in  the  aggregate 
of  the  total  tonnage  of  British  shipping,  yet  even  were  it  smaller  it  must  have 
an  appreciable  effect  on  the  revenue  of  ports  such  as  those  in  the  Bristol  Channel 
in  which  the  class  of  vessel  having  a  low  register  tonnage  forms  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  whole  trade.     That  it  is  having  such  an  effect  is  amply  established 
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by  the  evidence  given  on  behalf  of  those  ports,  and  in  our  opinion  it  is  plain 
that  in  the  interests  of  equity  something  is  needed  to  check  the  untrammelled 
operation  of  the  present  Section  78,  which  results,  in  certam  cases,  in  a  deduction 
for  propelling  power  which  is  alike  unreasonable  and  inequitable. 

The  extent  of  the  disproportion  between  ship  and  ship  may  be  seen  from 
Table,  Appendix  No.  2,  which  was  given  to  the  Committee  by  the  Board  of  Trade. 
This  table  shows  the  number,  tonnage,  and  proportion,  of  net  to  gross  register 
tonnage  of  the  steamers  completed  and  registered  imder  the  British  flag  during 
1901-1904,  both  inclusive. 

It  will  be  seen  also  from  Appendices  No.  2  and  No.  3a  that  out  of  the  total 
of  1,305  vessels  completed  and  registered  during  the  period  of  1901-1904,  277 
had  a  net  register  less  than  50  per  cent,  of  the  gross,  the  average  being  35*7 
per  cent,  and  an  average  deduction  for  propelling  space  of  54*7  per  cent.,  varying 
from  38  •  7  per  cent,  to  82  •  8  per  cent. 

Hence  21  per  cent,  of  the  vessels  built  in  this  period  have  an  average  relation 
of  net  to  gross  of  under  36  per  cent.,  while  the  average  deduction  for  propelling 
space  is  nearly  55  per  cent,  as  compared  with  32  per  cent.,  which  is  the  usual 
deduction  allowed. 

While  it  is  true  that  the  Board  of  Trade  in  1901  introduced  regulations 
which  prevent,  to  some  extent,  the  undue  increase  of  the  deduction  for 
propelling  power,  it  is  still  possible  to  produce  vessels  having  unduly  large 
deductions  for  propelling  power  {see  Minutes  of  Evidence,  pp.  235-236). 

In  our  opinion,  therefore,  the  operation  of  Section  78,  even  during  the  period 
1901-1904,  has  produced  in  many  vessels  a  disproportionately  low  register  tonnage. 

Further,  it  is  manifest  that  while  the  above  percentage  figures  apply  to  the 
aggregate  of  the  British  vessels  built  in  the  United  Kingdom  during  this  period, 
the  percentages  of  vessels  of  low  register  tonnage  using  the  different  ports  must" 
vary  considerably  so  that  there  must  be  instances  of  still  higher  average 
deduction  for  propelling  space,  and  consequently  a  lower  average  net  register 
in  proportion  to  gross,  causing  some  dock  revenues  to  be  seriously  affected. 
For  instance,  for  the  Bute  Docks,  Cardiff,  in  1904,  39  per  cent,  of  the  total 
number  of  clearances — of  steamers — to  the  port  had  a  net  register  less  than 
50  per  cent,  of  the  gross. 

We  have  carefully  examined  the  evidence  put  forward  by  shipowners  and 
others  for  and  against  the  proposition  that  such  deductions  are  justifiable  on 
account  of  the  exigencies  of  trade.  We  are  of  opinion  that  an  unlimited  extension 
of  such  deduction  is  not  reasonable  or  equitable  as  between  ships  of  the  same  size, 
but  of  different  amounts  of  propelling  space,  no  evidence  having  been  given 
which  satisfied  us  that  vessels  with  a  proportionately  low  net  tonnage  were  less 
able  to  pay  than  other  vessels  of  the  same  size.  Nor  is  it  equitable  as  between 
ship  owner  and  dock  owner,  as  the  latter  has  to  find  the  same  room  in  the  docks 
and  harbours  for  the  vessel  whether  the  propelling  space  be  large  or  small. 

It  has  been  urged  that  the  vessels  with  larger  proportionate  propelling 
space,  being  faster,  make  more  numerous  voyages  and  consequently  more 
frequent  payments  to  the  dock  owner.  But  the  evidence  tendered  has,  in  our 
opinion,  failed  to  support  the  assumption  that  the  gre^ater  frequency  compensates 
the  dock  owner  for  the  smaller  net  register. 

In  our  opinion  also,  the  contention  put  forward  that  vessels  with  these  low 
registers  are  in  dock  less  time  per  voyage  than  other  vessels,  and,  therefore,  should 
pay  less  per  voyage,  has  not  been  substantiated  for  vessels  of  the  same  class 
of  voyage. 

The  Chairman's  Report  simply  alludes  to  a  part  of  the  evidence  on  the  points 
mentioned  in  the  three  preceding  paragraphs,  but  abstains  from  expressing  any 
opinion  thereon. 


Evidence  was  given  showing  that,  as  the  revenues  of  dock  owners  are  largely  Q-  296-348,  485. 
derived  from  tonnage  dues,  any  restrictions  of  revenue  arising  from  a  dispro-  *^-  ^'^^^ 
portionately  low  net  register  must  affect  the  character  of  accommodation  afforded,  q  i^^q'c^ 
and  so  react  prejudicially  on  the  shipping  interest.  q|  2394^ 

With  this  view  we  concur. 

We  may  further  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  expenditure  upon  dock  plant  Appendix  18 
increases  dispatch,  and  thereby  adds  to  the  efficiency  of  the  ship  as  a  cargo  carry-  (Table  5). 
ing  machine,  while  at  the  same  time  it  reduces  the  time  in  port.  It  cannot  be 
claimed  that  this  reduced  time,  which  has  been  arrived  at  by  considerably 
increased  expenditure  on  the  part  of  the  dock  owners,  should  be  associated  with  a 
reduced  quantity  of  tonnage  dues  on  the  part  of  the  ship  owner,  who  is  so  much 
benefited  by  it. 

The  Parliamentary  Committees  which  have  considered  Bills  promoted  by 
dock  and  harbour  authorities  to  give  them  power  to  levy  dues  on  at  least  50  per 
cent,  of  the  gross  tonnage  have  found  them  proved.  Thus  time  after  time  dock 
owners  have  substantiated  their  grievances  to  the  satisfaction  of  Committees  of 
both  Houses.  The  objection  taken  by  the  Board  of  Trade  to  the  Mersey  and 
Cardiff  Bills  in  1904  was  not  that  these  grievances  did  not  exist,  but  that  the 
remedy  sought  did  not  fully  protect  the  crew  and  working  spaces,  and  was  there- 
fore against  the  public  interest ;  and  that  the  subject  was  too  large  to  be  dealt 
with  in  any  private  Bill  Committee,  however  competent.  Further,  it  was  stated 
in  Parliament  that  the  Board  of  Trade  would  appoint  a  competent  Committee 
"  to  consider  the  anomalies  which  were  admitted  to  exist "  and  they  expected 
that  the  Committee  would  recommend  reasonable  alterations. 

The  terms  of  reference  under  which  this  Committee  was  appointed  indicate 
that  any  alterations  necessary  should  be  made  in  the  form  of  a  change  of  the 
Merchant  Shipping  Act  in  that  part  which  refers  to  the  method  of  measuring 
tonnage. 

From  (II.)  we  also  dissent  for  the  reason  that  in  all  probability  the  principal 
maritime  powers  would  acquiesce  in  the  fixing  of  a  reasonable  limit  to  the 
deduction  for  propelling  power,  four  of  them  already  having  such  a  limit,  but  at 
the  same  time  holding  to  our  principle  of  measurement.  Even  though  they  should 
not  do  so,  this  by  no  means  prevents  international  agreement  and  recognition 
of  each  other's  national  certificates,  for  in  the  case  of  two  countries  differing 
only  in  the  matter  of  deduction  for  propelling  power,  the  vessels  of  the  country, 
which  limits  this  deduction,  when  in  the  ports  of  the  other  which  has  no  limit, 
have  a  right,  for  the  purpose  of  paying  dues,  to  avail  themselves  of  the  unlimited 
deduction  prevailing  in  that  country,  and  vice  versa  the  ports  of  the  country 
which  has  a  limit  to  this  deduction  have  a  right,  when  used  by  vessels  of  the  other 
country,  to  impose  their  limit  and  charge  their  dues  accordingly.  This  has 
always  been  the  case,  and  our  Orders  in  Council,  recognising  other  national 
certificates,  have  always  had  regard  to  this  qualification. 


While  thus  dissenting  from  the  Chairman's  Report  and  holding  that  the 

evidence  has  sufficiently  established  the  fact  that  the  operation  of  the  present 

Section  78  does  produce,  in  a  certain   class  of  ship,  a  disproportionately   low 

register  tonnage  in  comparison  with  the  gross  tonnage,  we  consider  that  any 

drastic  change  in  the  British  law,  which  would  apply  to  a  considerable  number 

of  our  vessels,  might  adversely  affect  British  shipping,  but  in  our  opinion  such  a 

change  as  a  reasonable  modification  of  the  deduction  for  propelling  power  will  q.  1853. 

not  injuriously  affect  British  shipping,  and  at  the  same  time  it  will  redress  to  Appendix  14. 

some  extent  the   grievances  brought  to  our  notice    by  so  many  harbour  and  Q-  1866-7. 

dock  authorities.  iP^^H'f  ^'^ 

(Table  7). 

The  principle  set  forth  in  Section  78  (1)  (b)  of  the  Merchant  Shipping  Act, 
1894,  is  that  in  proportion  to  the  space  actually  occupied  by,  and  necessary  for 
the  working  of  the  machinery,  so  is  the  deduction  for  propelling  power  to 
increase  or  diminish,  but  in  prescribing  no  limit  to  that  deduction  the  section  has 


Appendix  16 
(Table  11). 
Appendix  18 
(Tabl«8  6  &  7). 
pp.  235-6. 


Q.  395,  526,  570. 
Q.  1253-4. 
Q.  2693-4. 
Q.  6023,  6026. 
Appendix  18. 
(Table  11). 


rendered  it  possible  for  vessels  of  certain  types,  and  others  designed  for  special 
trades,  to  obtain  so  large  a  deduction  as  to  result  in  a  register  tonnage  which 
falls  materially  below  most  of  the  proportions  of  gross  tonnage  allowed  by  Parlia- 
ment to  the  ports  which  have  in  the  past  applied  for  special  levying  powers. 
It  therefore  seems  to  us  reasonable  to  introduce  into  Section  78  (1)  (b)  a  proviso 
regulating  the  deduction  for  propelling  power  so  as  to  prevent  this  result  being 
brought  about. 

The  proposal  made  on  behalf  of  the  dock  owners  to  this  Committee  was 
to  fix  the  deduction  for  propelling  power  at  32  per  cent,  of  the  gross  tonnage, 
which  would  result  in  making  the  register  tonnage  of  all  vessels  exclusive  of 
deductions  for  crew  and  other  than  propelling  spaces,  the  same  fixed  percentage 
of  the  gross. 

This  seems  to  us  to  be  a  logical  and  equitable  proposal  from  the  dock 
owner's  standpoint,  but  in  view  of  the  fact  that  no  dock  owner  has  applied  to 
Parliament  for  a  limit  involving  a  higher  ratio  of  net  to  gross  than  50  per  cent., 
and  having  regard  to  the  opinions  already  expressed  on  the  international  aspect, 
we  think  that  a  higher  limit  than  32  per  cent,  may  be  placed  on  the  deduction 
for  propelling  power  which  should  meet  the  present  requirements  ot  the  dock 
owners. 

In  prescribing  a  limit  beyond  which  the  deduction  for  propelling  power 
shall  not  obtain,  it  is  desirable  to  express  that  limit  in  terms  of  a  proportion  of 
the  gross  tonnage  of  the  ship  which  does  not  fall  to  be  deducted  for  the  purposes 
of  crew  space  and  other  uses  which  qualify  for  deduction. 

We  are  therefore  of  opinion  that  a  reasonable  and  equitable  amendment 
can  be  made  to  Section  78  which  shall  mitigate  the  inequalities  and  reduce  the 
anomalies  that  have  arisen  during  late  years  while  only  slightly  changing  a 
system  which  has  been  in  vogue  for  over  fifty  years  and  that  has  become  general 
among  all  the  maritime  powers.  Further,  it  does  not  militate  in  any  way  against 
a  liberal  provision  of  crew  space. 

In  order  to  arrive  at  this  result  we  recommend  the  insertion  at  the  end  of 
Section  78  (1)  (b)  of  the  Merchant  Shipping  Act,  1894,  of  a  proviso  to  the  follow- 
ing effect,  that  the  deduction  for  propelling  power  shall  in  no  case  exceed  a  certain 
percentage  of  the  gross  tonnage  of  the  ship,  minus  the  spaces  allowed  to  be 
deducted  by  Section  79  of  the  Act  for  crew  and  other  purposes. 

This  method  will  give  a  minimum  percentage  of  net  to  gross  which  will 
be  lower  the  greater  the  crew  space.  The  effect  on  the  relation  of  net  to  gross 
by  adopting  respectively  by  way  of  illustration  40,  45,  50,  55  and  60  as  the 
percentage  limit  of  deduction  for  propelling  power  is  shown  in  the  following 
table  for  varying  percentages  of  crew  and  other  deductible  spaces  : — 


Limits  of  Deduction 
for 

Percentage  Deduction  for  Crew  and  other  Spaces. 

Propelling  Power. 

5. 

10. 

15. 

20 

40  per   cent. 
45     „       „ 
50  „       „ 
55     „ 
60     „       „ 

57 

.52-25 

47-5 

42-75 

38 

M 

49-5 

45 

40-5 

36 

51 

46-76 
42-5 
■  38-25 
34 

48 
44 
40 
36 
32 

Ingenious  attempts  have  been  made  to  show  that  the  gross  tonnage,  which 
is  the  gross  internal  capacity  of  the  vessel,  does  not  measure  the  size  of  the 
vessel,  but  we  think  that  no  better  measure  has  been  submitted  which  can  be 
adopted  without  making  a  drastic  change  in  the  law. 

If  our  recommendation  be  adopted  we  would  further  recommend  that  it 
should  apply  to  all  ships  from  the  date  of  the  passing  of  the  amending  Act. 


With  regard  to  Section  87  Merchant  Shipping  Act,  1894,  we  agree  with  the 
Chairman's  Keport  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  amend  it,  except  that  m  an  amend- 
ing Act  it  would  be  well  to  provide  that  the  Tonnage  Regulations  referred 
to  in  Section  87  are  to  mean  the  Regulations  made  under  the  1894,  and  any- 
amending  Act. 

We  wish  to  join  with  the  Chairman  in  expressing  our  sense  of  obligation  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Committee. 

J.  H.  BILES. 

ALFRED  J.  G.  CHALMERS. 

^  W.  THOMAS  LEWIS. 

ANTHONY  G.  LYSTER. 
London. 

24th  May,  1906. 


Addendum  by  Professor  Biles,  Sir  W.  T.  Lewis  and  Mr.  Lyster. 

We  are  of  opinion  that  the  deduction  for   propelling  space    should  not 
exceed  40  per  cent. 

.        •  J.  H.  BILES. 

W.  THOMAS  LEWIS. 

ANTHONY  G.  LYSTER. 


Addendum  by  Captain.  Chalmers. 

The  Memorandum  I  have  signed  in  common  with  Professor  Biles,  Sir  W.  T. 
Lewis,  and  Mr.  A.  G.  Lyster,  clearly  sets  forth  the  principle  upon  which  an 
amendment  of  Section  78  of  the  Merchant  Shipping  Act.  1894,  should  proceed, 
and  I  now  desire  to  state  in  detail  my  opinion  as  to  the  figure  to  be  adopted 
in  defining  the  limit  to  the  deduction  for  propelling  power  in  the  vessels  coming 
under  sub-section  (b)  of  Section  78.  We  are  agreed  that  the  limit  should  be 
expressed  in  terms  of  a  percentage  of  the  gross  tonnage  minus  the  crew  and  other 
spaces  eligible  for  deduction  under  Section  79,  and  I  am  of  opinion  that  that 
percentage  should  be  not  more  than  60  per  cent.,  and  not  less  than  55  per  cent. 
Between  these  two  figures  will  be  found  the  most  reasonable  proportion  for  the 
removal  of  any  anomalies  in  register  tonnage,  which  have  arisen  during  late 
years,  while,  at  the  same  time,  all  interests  will  be  duly  guarded  in  the  direction 
of  trade  exigencies,  commercial  economy  and  public  convenience. 

ALFRED  J.  G.  CHALMERS. 
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Questions. 

BiBBY,   A.  W.  -         - 

Chairman   of   Pacific   Steam   Navigation  Company  and 
Managing  Owner  of  Bibby  Line,  Liverpool. 

1211-1469 

Brace,  G.  E.   - 

Naval  Architect,  Liverpool 

1470-1933 

Cook,  E. 

Director  and  Manager  of  Messrs.  Eogers  &  Bright,  Ltd., 
Steamship  Owners,  Liverpool. 

4548-4797 

CUTHBERT,  W.             -           -           - 

Managing  Director  of  Clyde  Shipping  Company,  Ltd., 
and  President  of  Clyde  Steamship  Owners'  Association. 

4372-4547 

DODD,  W.  H.     - 

Director  and  Manager  of  the  Liverpool  and  North  Wales 
Steamship  Company,  Ltd. 

4798-4914 

GiBB,  Sir  Gborgb    - 

General  Manager  of  the  North  Eastern  Eailway 

3240-3543 

Hall,  Captain  E.- 

Marine Surveyor  and  Broker  at  Cardiff'  -        -         .        - 

2925-3040 

Hamilton,  J.   - 

Late     Chairman     of     Directors     of     Messrs.     Eobert 
Napier  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  Shipbuilders,  and  associated  with 
their  successors,  Messrs.  Wm.  Beadmore  &  Company. 

1934-2149 

Handcock,  E.- 

Shipowner at  CardiflFand  Chairman  of  CardififPilotage  Board 

3041-3143 

Holt,  E.  D.     - 

Manager  of   the   Ocean   Steamship   Company   and   the 
China  Steamship  Navigation  Company.     5lember   of 
Mersey  Docks  and  Harbour  Board. 

990-1210 

Hughes,  J.  W. 

Senior  Partner  in  the  Firm  of  Messrs.  T.  &  J.  Harrison, 
of  Liverpool,   and   Member   of   Mersey    Docks    and 
Harbour  Board. 

290-627 

.Jack,  T. 

Managing  Director  of  the  Shramrock  Shipping  Company, 
Ltd.,  of  Lame  Harbour. 

3873-4371 

Johnston,  E.- 

Shipowner, of  Liverpool 

628-989 

Lander,  H.     -       -       -       - 

Chief  Collector  of  the  Cardiff  Eailway  Company  at  the 
Bute  Docks. 

2593-2924 

MacBkayne,  D.  H.  - 

Partner    in    the   Firm   of   .Messrs.   David    MacBrayne, 
Shipowners,  Glasgow. 

4915-5181 

Mackenzie,  T.  E.    - 

General  Manager  and  Secretary  of  the  Clyde  Navigation 
Trust. 

5814-6022 

MOOBHOUSB,  A.  P.    - 

General  Manager  of  Cunard  Steamship  Company,  Ltd., 
of  Liverpool. 

5182-5813 

Spencer,  W.  C. 

Chartered  Accountant,  Liverpool 

2150-2314 

Thompson,  T.  E.      - 

Shipowner  and  Shipbroker,  of  Cardiflf,  and  Chairman  of 
the  Barry  Pilotage  Board,  and  a  Director  of  the  Barry 
Docks. 

2315-2592 

Thorne,  W.  C. 

Solicitor  to  the  Mersey  Docks  and  Harbour  Board  - 

G023-6751 

Turnbull,  Captain  P. 

Member  of  the  Firm  of  Messrs.  Turnbull  Brothers,  Ship- 
owners, Cardiff 

3144-3239 

Watson,  Sir  William    - 

One  of  the  Managing  Directors  of  the  City  of  Dublin 
Steam  Packet  Company. 

3544-3872 

WlLKINS,  J.  T.          ... 

Principal   Surveyor    for    Tonnage    under    the    Marine 
Department,  Board  of  Trade. 
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MINUTES     OF    EVIDENCE 


TAKEN    BEFOEE    THE 


TONNAGE     COMMITTEE 


AT    THE 


BOAED    OF    TRADE,    7,    WHITEHALL    GARDENS. 


FIRST    DAY. 


Tuesday,   14^/t   March,   1905. 


FEESENT  : 

Mr.  ksvBVK  BoKAB  Law,  M.P.  (in  the  Chair). 


Professor  John  Hakvabd  Biles,  LL.D. 
Captain  Hekbeet  Acton  Blake. 
The  Hon.  James  Cleland  Burns. 
Captain  Altked  J.  G.  Chalmers. 
Colonel  John  McAusland  Denny,  M.P. 
Mr.  Alfred  Emmott,  M.P. 


Mr.  J.  W.  Marttn,  Principal  Clerk,  Harbour  Depart- 
ment, Board  of  Trade,  appeared  before  the  Committee 
and  handed  in  a  Statement  showing  a  list  of  Acts  and 
Pier  and  Harbour   Orders  containing  provisions  as  to 


Sir  William  T.  Lewis,  Baronet. 

Mr.  Anthony  George  Lystee,  M.  Inst.  C.E. 

Mr.  William  Milbtjrn. 

Mr.  Charles  J.  Cater  Scott. 

Sir  William  Henry  White,  K.C.B.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S. 

Mr.  Joseph  Havelock  Wilson. 

Mr.  Chas.  J.  O.  Sanders  (Secretary). 

percentage  of  gross  tonnage  of  vessels  upon  which  rates, 
dues,  or  charges  are  leviable.  (See  Appendix  No.  1  and 
also  Appendix  No.  1a  containing  information  as  to  how 
far  the  powers  obtained  had  been  acted  npon.) 


Mr.  John  T.  Wilkins,  called  ;    and  Examined. 


1.  (Chairman.)  You  are  the  Principal  Surveyor  for 
Tonnage  ? — Yes. 

2.  How  long  have  you  been  in  the  service  of  the  Board 
of  Trade  ? — Twenty-nine  years. 

3.  ^iVTiat  position  did  you  previously  occupy  ? — I 
was  a  Shipwright  Surveyor  at  Aberdeen  engaged  in  tonnage 
measurement  and  other  duties. 

4.  What  we  wish  you  to  do  now  is  to  present  the  law 
respecting  the  allowance  for  propelling  power  ? — That 
is  contained  in  Section  78  of  the  Merchant  Shipping  Act, 
1894.  The  measurement  of  the  capacity  of  the  engine 
and  boiler  space  is  provided  for  in  the  second  schedule. 
Rule  III.  of  the  Act  and  the  manner  in  which  the  allow- 
ances are  arrived  at  is  provided  for  in  Section  78.  There 
are  two  systems  of  arriving  at  the  allowance.  One  is 
with  reference  to  ships  propelled  by  paddle  wheels,  which 
provides  that  if  the  percentage  of  the  engine  room  is 
above  20  per  cent,  and  under  30  per  cent,  of  the  gross 
tonnage  of  the  ship  the  deduction  shall  be  thirty-seven- 
himdredths  of  the  gross  tonnage.  In  the  case  of  screw 
steamers  if  it  is  above  13  per  cent,  and  under  20  per  cent, 
of  the  gross  tonnage  then  a  deduction  of  thirty-two- 
hundredths  of  the  gross  tonnage  is  allowed.  But  as  far 
as  all  other  ships  are  concerned  the  deduction,  if  the 
Board  of  Trade  and  the  owner  both  agree  thereto,  shall 
be  estimated  in  the  same  manner,  but  either  they,  or  he, 
may,  at  their  or  his  discretion,  require  the  space  to  be 
measurerl  and  the  deduction  estimated  accordingly,  and 
whenever  the  measurement  is  so  required  the  deduc- 
tion shall  consist  of  the  tonnage  of  the  space  actually 
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occupied  by  or  required  to  be  enclosed  for  the  proper       nj,.  j  t 
working  of  the  boilers  and  machinery,  with  the  addition        Wilkins. 

in  the  case  of  ships  propelled  by  paddle  wheels,  of  one  " 

half,  and  in  the  Ocise  of  sliips  propelled  by  screws,  of  three-    14  Mar.  1905. 

fourths  of  the  tonnage  of  the  space.     In  addition  to  that  

we  can  include  the  shaft  trunk  that  is  to  form  part  of  the 
actual  engine-room,  and  of  course  we  consider  it  in  the 
propelling  allowance. 

5.  And  this  law  has  been  in  operation  sinoe  1854  } — 
So  far  as  these  percentages  or  allowances  are  concerned 
they  are  precisely  the  same  as  in  Section  23  of  the  Act 
of  1854,  but  there  is  an  important  difference  in  the  Act 
that  refers  to  the  light  and  air  spaces  which  are  situated 
above  the  crown  of  the  engine  room  and  above  the  upper 
deck.  If  the  owner  makes  a  request  in  writing,  and  subject 
to  the  conditions  which  are  mentioned  in  Sub-section  2 
that  the  portion  so  framed  in  is  reasonable  in  extent,  and 
is  so  constructed  as  to  be  safe  and  seaworthy  and  that 
it  cannot  be  used  for  any  other  purpose  than  the  machinery 
or  for  the  admission  of  light  and  air  to  the  machinery 
or  boilers  of  the  ship,  these  spaces  may  be  included  in 
the  measurement. 

6.  Then  it  is  within  the  owner's  option  whether  or 
not  the  light  and  air  spaces  are  included  in  the  measure- 
ment ?— Quite  so.  It  is  within  his  option  whether 
be  includes  a  part  of  it,  the  whole  of  it,  or  none  of  it. 

7.  When  did  this  provision  first  appear  ? — In  the  Act 
of  1889,  Section  2  of  that  Act ;  and  I  might  say  that  in 
practice  it  admits  in  some  cases  of  the  light  and  air 
spaces  being  utilised  for  bringing  the  actual  engine 
room  within  the  limits  of  the  13  to  20  per  cent,  of   the 
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gross  tonnago  for  screw  steamers,  and  securing  an  allow- 
ance for  propelling  power  of  32  per  cent,  of  the  gross 
tonnage  instead  of  one  and  three-fourths  of  the  actual 
engine  room,  which  is  the  allowance  for  engine  rooms 
falling  below  13  per  cent,  of  the  gross  tonnage. 

8.  Have  the  Board  of  Trade  found  it  necessary  to 
restrict  the  allowances  obtained  in  this  way  ? — If  you 
will  allow  me,  there  is  one  point  I  should  like  to  mention 
in  connection  with  that.  In  cases  where  the  actual  engine 
room  exceeds  20  per  cent,  oi'  the  gross  tonnage,  and 
thereby  attains  to  the  allowance  of  one  and  three-fourths 
of  the  actual  engine  room,  the  whole  of  the  machinery 
and  light  and  air  casings  may  be  claimed,  thus  securing 
the  advantage  of  75  per  cent,  of  such  spaces  as  may  be 
included  in  the  gross  tonnage  under  this  section.  We 
must  include  it  in  the  gross  before  we  can  deal  with  the 
engine  room. 

9.  The  Board  of  Trade  have  found  it  necessary  to 
restrict  these  allowances,  have  they  not  ? — Towards 
the  latter  part  of  1900  the  subject  was  specially  con- 
sidered by  the  Department  with  a  view  to  bringing  about 
greater  uniformity  amongst  the  staff  in  the  application  of 
the  rules.  For  one  thing,  these  erections  in  some  cases 
grew  to  such  dimensions  that  the  Board  found  it  necessary 
to  issue  special  instructions  to  the  surveyors  regarding 
them,  imposing  some  limitation  upon  them,  also  upon 
the  main  engine  and  boiler  space.  These  are  to  be  found 
in  Paragraph  8  of  our  instructions  relating  to  the  measure- 
ment of  ships,  and  the  restrictions  therein  referred  to 
were  first  applied  in  the  early  part  of  1901.  It  is  directed 
therein  that  the  machinery  and  light  and  air  casings  shall 
not  exceed  one-half  the  extreme  inside  breadth  of  the 
ship  amidships  and  shall  not  include  any  portion  which 
may  be  plated  over — that  is,  the  portion  plated  over  in 
the  lower  part  of  these  spaces.  The  length  to  be  allowed 
for  the  main  engine  room  must  not  extend  further  than 
four  feet  abaft  the  cylinders  or  valve  casing,  and  the 
distance  allowed  for  between  the  engines  and  boilers 
must  not  be  greater  than  is  considered  necessary  for  the 
safe  working  of  the  machinery.  In  cases  where  there 
is  no  built  shaft  tunnel,  the  assumed  space  for  the  thrust 
block  must  not  exceed  seven  feet  and  the  tunnel  allowed 
for  must  be  of  the  ordinary  dimensions  suitable  for  the 
vessel.  In  twin  screw  steamers  when  the  shaft  space 
extends  from  side  to  side  the  maximum  height  allowed 
for  is  six  feet  mean. 

10.  Has  this  restriction  tended  to  prevent  the  building 
of  freaks  ? — I  think  is  has  succeeded  to  some  extent.  The 
restrictions  I  have  jotted  down  here  which  were  thus 
imposed  were  made,  I  think,  in  order  to  ensure  a  more 
uniform  action  by  the  surveyors  in  determining  what 
may  be  considered  "  reasonable  limits "  with  special 
reference  to  the  light  and  air  casings  above  the  upper 
deck,  and  also  to  check  the  production  of  such  abnormally 
low  register  tonnages  as  then  existed.  In  some  measure 
this  result  has  been  obtained,  but  thei-e  still  exists 
a  considerable  amount  of  dissatisfaction  with  the  low 
register  tonnages  possible  even  under  the  amended  rules. 
So  far  as  those  vessels  in  which  the  actual  engine  room 
falls  within  13  per  cent.and  20  per  cent,  of  the  gross  tonnage 
are  concerned,  no  serious  objection  has,  I  think  ever  been 
raised  against  their  allowance  for  propelling  power  of  32 
per  cent,  of  the  gross  tonnage,  and  these  form  the  larger 
number  of  screw  steamers.  The  dissatisfaction  which 
exist*  may,  I  think,  bo  taken  as  being  confined  chiefly  to 
dead  weight  cargo  vessels  employed  in  the  home  and 
coasting  trades,  and  also  to  exceptionally  high-powered 
ve8«els,  such  as  passenger  steamers  and  tugs,  in  which  cases 
the  actual  engine  room  invariably  exceeds  20  per  cent,  of 
the  gross  tonnago,  thus  securing  one  and  three-fourths  the 
actual  engine  room  as  the  allowance  for  propelling  power 
carrying  therewith  the  fullest  advantage  possible  under 
Section  78  (2)  Merchant  Shipping  Act,  1894,  as  regards  the 
inclusion  of  the  light  and  air  casing  above  the  upper 
deck. 

11.  Has  exception  been  taken  to  any  other  deductions 
allowed  by  the  Act  ?— The  importance  of  there  being 
ample  accommodation  for  the  officers  and  crew  has,  I 
think,  always  been  fully  recognised  by  the  legislature 
and  no  restrictions  what<!ver  are  imposed  with  regard  to 
the  amount  of  the  deductions  allowed  for  such  spaces  if 
the  rules  are  complied  with.  The  other  deductions  provided 
for  in  Section  79  of  the  Merchant  Shipping  Act,  1894,  such 
SB  the  boatswains  storo  and  navigation  spaces  have  not, 


I  think,  provoked  adverse  criticism  in  relation  to  tho 
question  of  abnormally  low  register  tonnages. 

12.  Wliat  then  is  your  opinion  as  regards  limiting  the 
allowances  for  propelling  po^VP^  ! 

13.  We  have  taken  the  crew  space  and  the  allowance 
for  masters'  and  navigation  spaces ;  so  that  the  only  other 
allowance  we  have  is  that  for  propelling  power.  It  would 
seem,  therefore,  that  it  is  this  remaining  allowance  for  pro- 
pelling power  which  calls  for  special  consideration,  but  it 
seems  to  me  that  further  restriction  of  this  allowance  is 
scarcely  possible  under  the  existing  regulations  and  that 
this  object  can  only  be  realised  by  an  amendment  of  the 
law  in  favour  of  a  limitation  of  the  allowance  for  propelling 
power  in  a  mamier  similar  to  that  which  now  exists  in 
the  Suez  Canal  Regulations. 

14.  You  have  considered  the  subject  yourself,  have  you 
not,  in  the  light  of  our  reference  as  to  what  you  think 
should  be  done  ?— Yes,  I  have,  Sir,  but  it  is  a  very  diffi- 
cult  matter  for  me  in  the  position  I  occupy  in  connection 
with  the  tonnago  side  of  the  question  to  give  anything  like 
a  definite  opinion  about  it,  but  so  far  as  I  have  been  able 
to  form  it — and  I  take  it  that  my  opinion  is  given  simply 
as  an  individual  and  not  as  an  official  in  the  matter 

15.  {Chairman.)  That  is  so  ? — It  seems  to  me  that 
something  like  the  limitation  which  we  have  in  connec- 
tion with  our  Suez  Canal  Rules,  which  is  a  .50  per  cent, 
limit,  is  one  which  would  fairly  meet,  as  far  as  I  can  judge, 
the  requirements  of  the  case. 

16.  Am  I  right  in  supposing  that  the  Suez  Canal  limit 
would  have  this  effect :  that  the  nett  tonnage  of  a  ship 
could  never  be  less  than  45  per  cent,  of  its  gross— that 
is  50  per  cent,  for  propelling  power  and  5  per  cent,  for 
crew  space  ?— I  think  40  per  cent,  would  be  nearer.  We 
have  no  restriction  for  crew  space. 

17.  And  some  are  a  good  deal  above  it  ? — Yes. 

18.  The  Suez  Canal  Regulations  contain  a  limit  for 
crew  space  1 — Yes,  a  5  per  cent,  limit. 

19.  (Sir  William  Lewis.)  Was  the  Chairman  right  in 
saying  that  the  Suez  Canal  limit  would  have  the  effect 
that  the  minimum  would  be  45  per  cent. 

20.  {Chairman.)  I  thought  it  might  be  kept  to  45 
per  cent,  of  the  nett  register,  which  it  would  not  be  as  long 
as  we  left  tho  crew  space  untouched.  It  might  be  down 
to  45  per  cent.  ?— Yes,  about  that,  it  would  be  limited  to 
45  per  cent.,  but  I  should  like  to  go  into  a  few  cases  before 
I  give  a  definite  reply  upon  that  subject.  We  have  diffi- 
culties so  far  as  light  and  air  are  concerned.  The  actual 
engine  room  space  in  the  Suez  Canal  Regulations  is  not 
that  which  we  have  in  the  British,  and  you  have  to  con- 
sider the  cases  on  their  own  merits. 

21.  I  understand  from  your  general  evidence,  that  yoiu 
opinion  is  that  the  question  of  crew  space  should  not  be 
touched  at  all  ? — I  think  not. 

22.  What  about  the  light  and  air  space  ? — I  sometimes 
feel  sorry  that  the  light  and  air  space  was  ever  introduced 
into  the  Act.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  has  been  since  1889 
that  the  difficulty  has  crept  in,  because  we  have  so  large  an 
amount  of  light  and  air  space  in  many  cases  that  the 
Board  of  Trade  find  it  necessary  to  put  restrictions  on 
that. 

23.  Have  those  restrictions  not  been  sufficient  to  keep 
it  within  reasonable  limits  ? — I  do  not  think  they  keep 
it  within  reasonable  limits. 

24.  Do  we  understand  that  your  opinion  as  an 
individual  is  that  the  limit  of  the  propelling  power  would 
not,  in  itself,  be  sufficient  without  also  making  some  change 
with  regard  to  tho  light  and  air  space  1 — No,  I  think  if 
you  limit  the  allowance  for  propelling  power  to  say 
somewhere  about  50  per  cent.,  that,  it  seems  to  me,  would 
be  the  best  way  of  getting  something  like  a  uniform 
tonnage  for  the  area  that  there  seems  to  be  the  most 
complaint  about. 

2.5.  {Sir  William  Lewis.)  That  50  per  cent.,  as  I  under- 
stand you,  embraces  the  light  and  air  ? — In  the  British 
it  does, 

26.  In  your  suggestion  of  50  per  cent.,  is  that  to  embrace 
light  and  air  ? — It  will  take  Jn  the  Ught  and  air  to  a 
certain  extent,  but  you  cannot  go  beyond  the  50  per 
cent,  if  you  use  the  light  and  air. 
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27.  {Chairman.)  The  50  per  cent,  might  be  taken  off 
in  some  other  direction,  and  still  leave  an  excess  of  light 
and  air  space.  WTiat  I  mean  is  that  I  gather 
from  what  you  said  just  now,  that  simply  to  reduce  the 
amount  allowed  for  propelling  power  to  50  per  cent, 
would  not  be  sufficient  ? — I  am  looking  at  it  from  tlie 
cases  that  we  have  been  dealing  with  in  the  office  for 
some  little  time  past  ivith  a  view  to  find  out  the  area 
over  which  this  dissatisfaction  exists,  and  it  seems  to 
me  that  when  the  Committee  see  that  diagram  and  the 
information  which  we  have  put  before  the  Committee, 
they  will  see  more  what  I  mean — that  this  50  per  cent. 
will  cover  that  and  bring  in  a  uniform  result,  to  a  great 
extent.  It  will  not  cover  every  type  of  vessel,  but  I 
think  it  will  bring  about  a  better  condition  of  things 
than  we  have  at  present. 

28.  Then  you  have  a  certain  amoimt  of  information 
which  you  wish  to  hand  in  ? — Yes,  I  have. 

29.  What  is  that  ? — It  is  contained  in  this  diagram 
{handing  diagram.     ^S'fe  Appendix  No.  2.) 

30.  Wovdd  you  say  briefly  what  is  the  object  of  this 
diagram  ? — I  may  say  that  we  started  from  1901  up  to 
the  end  of  last  December,  for  this  reason :  1901  brings 
ns  into  the  period  when  the  amended  rules  came  into 
operation,  and  I  thought  it  would  not  be  well  to  overlap 
that  point.  So  we  commenced  from  1901  to  the  31st  of 
last  December,  and  we  have  gone  through  all  the  records 
of  our  cases.  We  ha%-e  dropped  out  special  type  vessels 
— tugs,  fishing  vessels,  yachts  and  dredgers — so  that 
really  we  have  got  in  that  diagram  all  the  cargo  and 
passenger  vessels  that  we  have  taken  in  hand  since  then, 

31.  That  is  four  complete  years  ? — That  is  four  com- 
plete years. 

32.  (Mr.  Lyster.)  That  includes  all  vessels  that  have 
been  constructed  within  that  time  ? — That  have  been  con- 
structed within  that  time.  We  have  dropped  out  vessels 
built  for  a  foreign  flag,  and  we  are  dealing  with  nett 
register  tonnage  right  through  so  far  as  the  diagram  is 
concerned.  That  lower  line— (Block  No.  1)— represents 
1,.'?05  ships.  I  think  it  is  in  the  right  hand  comer. 
That  represents  a  base  line  for  comparison  with  the  others 
on  the  top.  The  bottom  one  gives  us  2,470,700  tons  nett 
register. 

33.  la  that  the  aggregate  nett  tonnage  of  the  vessels 
which  have  been  built  wnthin  that  time  ? — That  is  the 
nett  register  tonnage  of  the  1,305.  We  have  then  the 
top  one. 

34.  {Captain  Chalmers.)  Yon  had  better  go  to  the  next 
line  above  (Block  No.  2)  ?— Out  of  that  number  of  1305 
we  had  933  vessels  which  give  2,265,000  tons.  Of 
course  we  are  not  taking  the  decimal  points  but  the 
ronnd  numbers. 

35.  {Chairman.)  Above  60  per  cent,  you  have  not 
said  what  the  percentage  is. 

36.  {Captain  Chalmers.)  The  net  register  to  gross  is 
above  60  per  cent.  ? — Yes,  the  next  to  that  (Block  No.  3) 
is  50  and  under  60  per  cent.  There  are  ninety-six  vessels 
in  that  with  a  tonnage  of  135,800  tons.  The  next  above 
that  (Block  No.  4)  is  forty  and  under  fifty — ninety-eight 
vessels  with  43,800  tons ;  and  then  the  top,  (Block  No. 
5),  under  40  per  cent.,  178  vessels  with  26,100  tons. 

37;  {Sir  William  White. )  All  those  are  fornett  tonnages? 
— All  those  are  for  nett  tonnages. 

38.  As  a  matter  of  fact  it  is  only  6  per  cent,  under  fifty. 

39.  {Sir  William  Lewis.)  That  only  shows  vessels  that 
have  been  constructed  during  the  last  four  years,  but  it 
does  not  give  us  any  indication  of  vessels  built  previously 
and  that  are  still  running. 

40.  {Captain  Chalmers.)  But  the  proportion  would  be 
more  favourable.  It  is  within  our  knowledge  as  regards 
the  older  ships,  that  if  you  go  back  to  1876  the  ships  that 
were  built  then  had  a  far  higher  proportion  of  register  to 
gross  tonnage — is  not  that  so  ? — Yes  I  think  so. 

41.  {Sir  William  Lewis.)  But  there  were  ships  built  be- 
tween 1900  and  1901  that  were  built  with  either  a  very 
different  register  tonnage,  or  were  altered  and  they  are 
still  in  existence  and  working  to  this  day.  They  are  not 
embraced  on  the  diagram. 

42.  {Chairman.)  It  would  be  impossible,  I  suppose,  to 
get  a  similar  return  of  all  the  ships  afloat  ?— I  do  not  think 
you  eould  get  that. 
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43.  {Mr.  Burns.)  You  took  that  year  because  the  new 
regulations  came  into  force  in  that  year. 

44.  (Chairman.)  Is  that  so.  Can  a  dock  authority  get 
a  return  ?— A  dock  authority  could  ask  for  it. 

45.  (Sir  William  Lewis.)  They  might  ask  for  it  but  they 
would  not  get  it. 

46.  (Captain  Chalmers.)  Taking  these  four  years  from 
1901  to  1904  is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  vessels  built  during 
that  period  had  a  larger  proportion  amongst  them  of  the 
abnormally  low  registers  as  compared  with  what  there 
were  before  ?— I  think  there  is  no  doubt  about  that,  but 
those  vessels  have  not  come  to  hand  yet. 

47.  Therefore  if  we  have  this  proportion  for  four  years 
built  and  only  3  per  cent,  are  under  50  per  cent,  ergo 
if  we  go  right  back  to  1854  and  take  in  ships  floating  now 
that  were  built  then  we  will  get  less  than  3  per  cent.  ? 
^I  think  you  may  say  so. 

48.  (Mr.  Lijster.)  I  think  what  was  shown  before  was 
that  if  you  go  back  to  very  long  periods  that  might  be  the 
case,  but  I  do  not  think,  comparing  we  will  say  1901-04 
to  the  period  immediately  before  that  that  it  necessarily 
follows. 

49.  (Chairman.)  You  might  ask  Mr.  Wilkins; 

50.  (Witness.)  I  simph'  give  it  as  a  matter  of  opinion, 
but  I  think  it  would. 

51.  (Mr.  Lyster.)  Those  are  affected  as  I  understand  by 
the  new  regulations  ?— My  idea  in  preparing  that  diagram 
was  to  give  as  near  as  possible  a  diagram  that  might  be 
used  to  cover  the  other  cases  before . 

52.  You  think  it  is  a  fair  representation  ? — I  think  so. 

53.  Those  cases  are  affected  by  the  new  re{.ulation8  ? 

Oh,  yes,  and  I  may  say  every  other  vessel. 

64.  And  that  you  think  would  have  some  influence  in 
increasing  tho  nett  register  ?— Of  these  ? 

55.  Of  these  ? — Oh,  ves,  certainly  it  would — since 
1901. 

56.  Quite  so  ;  then  that  might  possibly  affect  the  rela- 
tive percentage  since  1901  and  the  four  years  preceding. 
Do  you  yourself  believe  that  taking  all  the  ships  afloat  the 
percentage  of  vessels  with  an  abnormally  low  register 
would  be  smaller  than  that  shewn  here  ? — I  think  so.  All 
the  old  vessels  that  have  been  referred  to  that  come  in  for 
remeasurement  now  are  put  under  the  amended  instruc- 
tions. 

57.  (Sir  William  White.)  What  is  the  result  you  reach  ? 
Does  the  tonnage  go  up.  Can  you  give  us  an  idea  of  what 
the  effect  of  the  new  regulations  would  be  ? — I  could  not 
do  that  unless  we  had  a  curve  for  it. 

58.  {Captain  Chalmers.)  Do  you  remember  the  "  Fer- 
rum,"  the  "  Abbotsford,"  the  "  Tantallon "  and  the 
"  Avenel  "  that  got  through  owing  to  the  laxity  of  the 
surveyor  dealing  with  them.     They  were  two  hundred 

and  seventy-one   tons   gross  and  twenty  tons  nett  ? I 

think  that  was  it. 

59.  But  when  the  amended  Paragraph  8  was  drawn 
up  similar  sister  ships  to  those  went  up  to  eighty-eight 
tons  ?— If  you  wish  me  to  get  the  particulars  of  those 
vessels  I  should  be  very  glad  to  do  so.  I  know  we  had 
some  very  strange  developments. 

60.  They  were  twenty  tons  nett  ? — Yes. 

61.  Have  you  got  the  "  Ibeno  "  of  Liverpool,  which  was 
built  after  Paragraph  8  ? — Not  on  this. 

62.  Or  the  "  Fairy,"  the  "  Plover  ".  and  the  "  Kapiti  "  7 
—No. 

63.  (Chairman.)  Whilst  we  are  waiting  for  those  we 
will  go  on  to  the  next  uiformation. 

64.  (Mr.  Lyster.)  I  thought  I  understood  you  to  say 
that  those  low  register  vessels  are  in  particular  classes  ? — 
Yes. 

65.  That  diagram  does  not  show  you  that.  That 
represents  the  vessels  of  all  classes  constructed  in  these 
particular  years  ? — I  am  speaking  of  the  area  over  which 
it  extends. 

66.  For  instance,  Blocks  1  and  2  represent  the  large 
vessels — the  big  cargo  carriers  for  the  most  part. 

67.  (Captain  Chalmers.)  Not  necessarily.  It  will 
represent  the  small  coasters  that  are  built  for  cubic 
capacity  as  well. 

A2 
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lUNUTXS  or  KVIDENCE  : 


Mr.  J.  T.         Qg.  {Mr.  L^mtr.)  I  wm  going  lo  put  to  you  thU.    \ou 
t¥ghus.       aaid^  «•  I  underatood  that  tbia  ww>  oooliiuxl  Urgely  to  two 

ihMfi  of  TriMnh,  tlio«e  of    •  low   regUter— the  coMting 

Mar.  l»tS.  ^^^^  j_  j^  ^g^  wvti^t  ooMting  claas  and  tho  high 
powered  {iiMMigiir  iwitli. 

00.  Although  yon  thow  what  proportion  theae  Te»el» 
bear  to  the  total  tonnage  turned  out,  you  do  not  ahow 
th«r  pfoportioa  to  their  particular  daaaca  ?— No  I  do  not 
think  that  it  ia  poaaible  f or  ua  in  the  office  to  nay  that,  be- 
oaoM  we  ha»«  not  got  the  recorda  for  it.  There  are  »omc 
CMM  wbw«  we  have  the  atmoat  difficulty  in  finding  what 
tnde  a  Te«el  ia  to  be  employed  in. 

7a  {Sir  HiUiam  WkUt.)  It  would  be  jwaiiible  (or  you 
toaay  how  many  of  the  178  under  40  per  cent-  groaa 
tauwfe  were  of  the  swift  paaaenger  daaa. 

71.  {Mr.  LytUr.)  How  many  were  dead  weight  coasters  ? 

72.  {Sir  WiUiam  WkiU.)iio;l  am  speaking  now  of  the 
•wif i  passTnjrr  ahipa.  Then  >-ou  coukl  have  cross  channel 
ahipa.  The  dead  weight  coarters  would  lie  another  group  ? 
—That  is  these  178. 

73.  In  your  1 78  you  have  the  names  of  the  ships.  There- 
fore it  would  be  a  veiy  simple  thing  for  }-ou  to  sub-divide 
that  group  into  the  swift  oceangoing  passenger  steamers, 
and  to  give  any  details  which  Mr.  Lyster  might  require  as 
to  claaa,  because  there  >-ou  hB%e  groujwd  together  ships 
of  an  enormous  tonnage  with  Hliips  of  a  very  small  tonnage? 
—But  I  think  this  perhaps  will  give  some  information  to  the 
Committee.  If  there  is  any  other  information  wanted  I 
shoukl  be  ready  to  get  it.  What  we  have  endeavoured  to 
do  there  (nee  diapiam,  Appendix  No.  3)  is  to  give  a 
list  on  this  baae  line  of  the  actual  percentage  that  we 
hav*  of  the  ahipa  in  question.  Those  are  ranged  through 
bera  and  number  277  altogether.  We  commenced  at 
20  per  cent  and  we  got  one  and  three-foiirths. 
We  drew  a  line  right  through  there  for  the  boundary 
of  our  actual  engine  room  {indicating  on  the  diagram). 
SVom  this  base  line  we  set  out  all  the  ships  we  have 
dealt  with  in  this  277.  That  is  the  limit  of  our 
engine  room,  and  working  on  the  same  percentage 
in  this  green,  we  have  taken  the  allowance  which  is 
granted  under  section  79  of  the  Act  for  navigation 
spaoea  and  the  red  is  the  crew  space.  The  blue  line, 
aa  far  aa  the  leg  of  the  blue  line  goes  down,  ia  the  nett 
regiater  tonnage  of  the  ship.  So  that  this  gives  some  idea 
a«  to  the  area  for  the  whole  of  the  277.  They  are  all  grouped 
together  round  about  this  point  {indieating  on  the  diagram). 

74.  {Sir  William  White.)  What  ships  are  covered  by 
thia  diagram  ?— 277. 

76.  Yea,  but  what  are  they  T— 

76.  {The  Chairman.)  Below  60  per  cent.,  is  it  not ! 

77.  {Sir  WiUiam  White.)  Are  theae  the  ships  that  fall 
below  00  per  cent.  ?— These  are  the  ships  that  fall  below 
90  per  oent. 

78.  {Sir  WiOiam  WhiU.)  I  did  not  know  what  ships 
an  represented  T — These  numbers  oorreapond  with  the 
numbers  which  we  have  in  this  list  {fee  Appendix  No.  3a) 
and  you  can  trace  the  vessels  and  see  what  class  of  vessels 
they  are  by  the  remarks  in  the  margin.  Here  we  have 
the  gross  tonnage — the  percentage  which  the  engine  room 
bears,  to  the  gross  of  the  orew  space  and  the  other 
deductions,  and  then  we  have  the  nett  register  tonnage 
and  the  percentage  of  the  gross  shown  in  red. 

79.  Bat  what  is  your  lower  limit  of  percentage  of 
the  gross  of  engine  room  space  ?— 20  per  cent.  We 
started  with  20  per  cent. 

80.  How  do  you  reprefent  tho  178  ships  ? — We  have 
takea  all  the  ships  which  fall  below  that  60  per  cent. 
tonnage  for  the  four  yean. 

81.  {The  Chairman.)  These  include  all  below  00 
per  cent.? — We  have  endeavoured  to  give  an  explana- 
lion  in  this  column  aa  to  the  type  of  vessels. 

82.  Have  yon  any  corresponding  diagram  which  will 
ahow  it  for  cargo  steamers  7 — No.  wc  have  no  list  ot  them. 

83.  {Sir  WiUiam  WhU.)  Could  you  tell  us  roughly 
what  percentage  of  the  gross  tonnage  is  allowed  for 
engine  room  space.  There  are  some  that  will  be  just 
above  13  per  cent.  What  I  mean  is :  what  is  tho  allow- 
ance aa  compared  with  the  actual  space  7 

84.  {Sir  WiUiam  T.  Lewi$.)  It  can  be  oooatructed 
from  your  list  ?— Oh,  quite  so. 


86.  {Sir  WiUiam  White.)  My  point  is  this.  You  will 
see  that  the  vast  majority  of  ships  get  32  per  cent,  allow- 
ance. I  am  not  in  the  least  objecting  to  that,  but  their 
actuiu  engine  room  being  13  per  cent.— you  get  just 
a  shade  over  13  per  cent.- there  is  an  addition  of  nearly 
19  per  cent,  allowed  for  something.  In  the  other  ships 
—the  ships  of  high  power- the  actual  engine  room  space 
very  much  exceeds  13  per  cent,  of  tho  gross  tonnage, 
and  they  only  get  76  per  cent,  added  to  actual  engine 
room  space.  If  we  had  a  diagram  corresponding  to  this 
for  typical  cargo  steamer  wo  should  see  exactly  what  I 
mean  7- Wo  should  have  to  send  to  all  the  collectors 
in  the  United  Kingdom  before  we  could  got  that  in- 
formation. 

86.  I  mean  a  typical  one. 

87.  (-Sir  WiUiam  Lewis.)  Take  one  ship  of  a  particular 
class  7— There  is  the  case  of  933  vessels,  and  every  one 
of  those,  with  the  exception  of  those  on  the  lowest  line, 
has  32  per  cent,  of  gross  cargo. 

88.  {Sir  WiUiam  White.)  Would  you  tell  us  what 
percentage  of  the  gross  tonnage  is  allowed  for  engine  room 
space.  There  are  some  that  will  be  just  above  13  per 
cent.  Everybody  aims  at  that,  of  course  ? — Yon  want 
to  know  the  actual  engine  room  space  of  the  ship  itselL 
It  must  lie  between  13  per  cent,  and  20  per  cent. 

89.  {Captain  Chalmers.)  But  you  know,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  that  it  is  near  13  per  cent. 

90.  {Sir  WiUiam  White.)  Quite  so. 

91.  Have  you  the  case  of  a  high  powered  ocean  steamer 
in  that  diagram  7 — ^No,  I  think  not.-  It  runs  among 
smaller  vessels  I  think. 

92.  You  have  not  got  it  there  7 — No. 

93.  Perhaps  you  will  let  us  have  a  memorandum  for 
the  ocetin  going  steamers,  containing  details  of  the  engine 
space.  Then  we  should  see  how  that  actual  engine  room 
space  would  compare  with  the  ordinary  cargo  steamer — 
that  is  all  I  mean. 

94.  {Chaiiman.)  You  understand  that  7^1  think  I 
have  got  tho  idea. 

95.  {Chairman.)  Do  you  think  you  could  hand  in 
to  tho  Committee  a  memorandum  giving  that  informa- 
tion 7  Yes.  (This  information  was  subsequently  supplied. 
See  Appendix  No.  3b). 

96.  {Sir  WiUiam  White.)  Take  the  "  Campania  "  and  an 
ordinary  cargo  steamer.  Here  is  the  "  Campania." 
What  is  the  actual  engine  room  space  7 

97.  {Captain  Chalmers.)  It  is  4,213-27, 

98.  {Sir  WiUiam  White.)  And  the  gross  is  about  13,000 
tons.  You  see  there  you  have  about  32  J  per  cent,  put  into 
the  actual  engine  room  space,  and  that  compares  with  the 
13^  per  cent,  of  the  ordinary  cargo  steamer.  That  -s 
what  I  meant  to  say — that  the  space  necessarily  assigned 
for  the  machinery  of  a  high  speed  steamer  is  very  large 
and  the  coal  goes  pro  ratoi  There  is  nothing  in  the  Act 
as  to  what  the  margin  allowed  above  actual  engine  room 
space  shall  be  used  for,  but  may  it  be  preauraed  that  the 
margin  was  supposed  to  be  a  fair  allowance  for  coal  when 
the  Act  was  framed  ? — I  think  that  has  been  the  under- 
standing, that  it  was  a  fair  allowancei 

09.  That  is  to  say  the  fundamental  idea  in  framing  the 
original  Act  of  1854  was  that  you  measured  the  engine 
room  spaca,  and  then  allowed  this  percentage  for  coal 
and  subsidiary  purposes  7 — I  think  that  was  the  under- 
standing, although  I  have  no  doubt  that  to  some  extent 
you  have  to  go  back  to  the  matter  of  the  old  law — I  think 
it  is  rather  a  relic  of  the  old  law  which  used  to  cut  out  a 
certain  portion  of  the  vessel  which  was  occupied  by  the 
engines  and  boilers. 

100.  {Mr.  Scott.)  Supposing  you  take  what  is  really 
properly  the  engine  room  space,  and  then  you  deduct 
one  and  three-quarters  that  might  be  space  so  far  as  the 
engine  room  space  is  concerned,  but  when  you  carry  this 
air  space  above  tho  crown  of  the  engine  room  you  will  still 
make  that  deduction  of  one  and  three-quarters  on  that 
air  space  above  7 — That  is  so. 

101.  You  include  the  400  tons  of  your  air  space  above, 
quite  irrespective  of  the  engine  room,  and  you  deduct  700 
tons  ;  you  add  that  400  tons  to  the  gross  in  the  first  place 
to  the  air  space  above,  and  then  to  find  the  nett  you 
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deduct  the  700  ? — So  that  she  gains  300  tons  by  deducting 
the  700. 

109.  And  that  is  very  largely  done  I  believe  in  con- 
jiection  with  coasting  steamers  ? — In  a  large  number  of 
them. 

103.  And  it  is  in  that  way  that  they  arrive  at  their 
very  low  percentage  ? — T  think  that  is  one  of  the  principal 
factors.  When  they  come  to  within  20  per  cent,  the 
tendency  is  to  put  the  whole  of  the  light  and  air  in. 

104.  {Captain  Chalmers.)  Take  a  big  liner — there  the 
light  and  air  space  will  not  come  to  more  than  sixty-five 
"tons  ? — I  should  not  think  so. 

105.  I  mean,  what  is  reasonable  air  space,  because  we  do 
not  find  in  measuring  these  high  powered  boats  that  they 
put  more  than  what  is  reasonable  ? — In  the  "  Garonia  " 
■we  have  654  tons  for  light  and  air  space. 

106.  That  is  above  the  upper  deck  ? — Yes. 

107.  In  a  ship  like  the  "  Caronia  "  where  do  you  take 
the  crown  of  the  engine-room  from  ? — The  first  arch  we 
-should  come  to,  and  we  would  take  all  above  that  to 
the  upper  deck  in  pieces. 

108.  You  get  an  enormously  high  superstructure  T — 
That  does  not  take  sixty- four  or  sixty-five  tons. 

109.  Which  do  you  call  the  upper  deck  in  the 
"  Garonia  "  ? — I  do  not  remember  now  the  'tween-decks 

-of  the  "  Caronia,"  but  if  you  have  taken  as  many  of 
those  'tween-decks  as  there  would  be  added,  the  spaces 
above  the  uppermost  deck  would  be  what  we  should  apply 
Section  78  of  the  Act  to. 

110.  But  the  "  Caronia  "  is  not  amongst  the  vessels 
•with  a  small  relative  register  tonnage  t — I  think  not. 

111.  You  have  another  list  that  you  want  to  hand  in, 
have  you  not  ? — -Yes,  these  I  wish  to  point  out  are  the 
lists.  A  list  of  933  vessels,  the  nett  tonnage  being  above 
60  per  cent,  of  the  gross  tonnage  (see  Appendix  No.  2a). 
Another  of  ninety -six  vessels,  50  per  cent,  and  under  60 
per  cent,  (gee  Appendix  No.  2b).  Another  of  ninety-eight 
vessels,  40  per  cent,  and  under  50  per  cent,  {gee  Appendix 

,TIo.  2c) ;  and  another  of  178  vessels  under  40  per  cent. 
{see  Appendix  No.  2d). 

112.  {Mr.  Lysler.)  May  I  ask  a  question  about  the 
-coal  allowance  in  these  coasting  vessels.     Do  you  suggest 

that  the  space  allowed  for  the  coal  in  the  coasting  vessels 
is  not  a  great  deal  more  than  what  they  would  require. 
Take  the  "  Avenel  "  for  instance.  Do  you  know  what 
her  allowance  for  coal  is  ? — No,  she  is  there  as  271  gross, 
and  19-7  nett ;  so  that  we  should  have  to  get  the  curves 
before  we  could  say  what  they  are  actually. 

113.  I  have  got  it  here,  if  you  will  take  it  from  me. 

114.  {Chairman.)  Does  the  question  which  has  just 
'been  asked  affect  the  nett  tonnage  at  all  ? 

115.  {Mr.  Lyster.)  It  affects  the  nett  tonnage  because 
you  get  75  per  cent,  for  coal  allowance.     That  is  the  idea. 

116.  (Chairman.)  Is  that  so  ? — That  would  be  so,  but 
-whether  it  is  so  in  this  case,  unless  I  saw  the  sizes  of  the 
light  and  air  space,  I  do  not  think  I  could  say. 

117.  (Mr.  Lyster.)  She  gets  a  certain  amount  of  coal 
allowance.  Now  I  ask  you  whether  that  amount  is  re- 
.•quired  for  the  coal  which  she  carries. 

118.  (Chairman.)  But  does  that  affect  the  tonnage — 
that  is  the  main  thing.  Does  the  coal  allowance  affect 
•the  tonnage  under  our  system  ? 

119.  (Mr.  Lyster.)  Oh,  undoubtedly,  if  you  will  allow 
me  to  say  so.  She  gets  three-quarters  of  her  engine  space 
allowed  as  a  deduction  in  order  to  arrive  at  her  nett 
tonnage. 

120.  (Chairman.)  But  that  is  a  statutory  allowance. 
That  does  not  depend,  as  I  understand,  on  what  the  actual 
accommodation  for  the  coal  is. 

121.  (Mr.  Lyster.)  It  is  an  arbitrary  allowance.  They 
get  the  advantage  of  the  difference  ?— That,  of  course, 
we  could  have  no  information  about. 

122.  Will  you  let  me  suggest  it  to  you  that  the 
"  Avenel "  gross  is  271  and  her  coal  allowance  is  ninety- 
two,  and  the  actual  amount  of  dead  weight  coal  that 
she  carries  is  five  tons  ? — Yes,  of  course  that  is  informa- 
tion that  can  only  be  got  from  the  ship.  We  have  no 
means  of  ascertaining  at  all.  We  are  bound  down  by 
Ahe  statutory  allowance  and  we  must  keep  to  that. 


123.  (Captain  Chalmers.)  There  would  be  nothing 
outrageous  in  a  ship  of  that  size  going  on  a  sixteen  days' 
voyage  ? — I  should  not  think  there   would   be. 

124.  It  is  not  possible  to  tie  a  ship  to  the  coasting 
trade.  When  a  man  registers  a  ship  he  registers  it  to 
go  to  any  part  of  the  world,  does  not  he  ? — Her  allowance 
would  cover  all  voyages,  I  take  it. 

125.  (Professor  Biles.)  If  she  did  go  to  a  distant  part 
of  the  world  would  she  be  charged  the  same  rates  for 
tonnage  as  she  would  now  ? — I  do  not  think  I  can  answer 
that  question. 

126.  You  were  good  enough  to  tell  us  the  result  of 
your  long  experience  in  the  study  of  this  subject,  but  I 
do  not  think  that  you  gave  very  fully  the  reasons  which 
led  you  to  believe  that  50  per  cent,  of  the  gross  register 
tonnage  was  a  fair  limit  to  put  upon  the  deduction  for 

fropelling  space  ? — Well,  as  I  pointed  out  in  the  remarks 
made,  it  is  a  rather  difficult  question  to  reply  to 
with  anything  like  precision,  I  suppose,  but  if  that  big 
diagram  is  laid  on  the  top  of  this  one  perhaps  I  might 
show  the  way  in  which  I  would  try  to  give  an  explanation 
about  it. 

127.  (Col.  Denny.)  Do  your  diagrams  include  special 
ships,  such  as  turret  ships  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  there  are 
turret  ships  in  this.  These  are  all  one  and  three- 
fourths.  This  tracing  is  simply  a  duplicate  of  this.  My 
idea  was  to  put  the  50  per  cent,  that  is  on  this  tracing 
with  the  50  per  cent  on  the  diagram.  Here  is  the  60 
per  cent.  line.  The  50  per  cent,  line  intersects  the 
boundary  line  at  that  point,  and  I  thought  if  we  put  the 
96  upon  that  and  kept  that  well  through  it  would  give 
some  idea  as  to  what  would  take  place  in  bringing  all 
these  down  here  if  the  line  were  bent  down  to  50  per  cent, 
if  you  took  this  list  that  we  have  here,  which  is  the  list 
of  the  vessels  on  the  diagram.  I  then  pencilled  the 
column,  and  I  assumed  that,  supposing  we  put  the  50 
per  cent,  which  we  use  for  Suez,  we  could  see  what  it  looked 
like,  by  taking  the  50  per  cent,  limit.  It  runs  pretty 
much  through  the  whole  of  these  column,  aud  it  would 
be  the  resultant  per  centage — that  is  nett  to  the  gross. 
It  runs  pretty  well  round  about  the  40  per  cent,  line 
throughout  the  whole  of  the  remainder,  and  we  have 
the  particulars  of  the  ships  we  are  dealing  with. 

128.  (Chairman.)  And  those  are  the  277  ships  T — 
Those  are  the  277  ships  and  they  nearly  all  hang  round 
about  the  40  per  cent  line.  Here  we  are  getting  pretty 
small. 

129.  (Sir  William  White.)  Do  you  mean  that  the 
average  of  the  277  would  be  at  that  ? — Yes,  that  is  what 
I  mean. 

130.  (Chairman.)  And  as  regards  those  277  do  those 
that  are  below  50  per  cent,  include  all  kinds. 

131.  (Sir  William  White.)  That  is  only  an  arithmetical 
result.  You  might  have  brought  that  out  ia  another 
way  than  by  showing  it  with  a  diagram  ?^The  Chairman 
asked  me  for  my  opinion  and  I  am  giving  him  my  opinion, 
and  I  am  showing  him  where  the  result  is. 

182.  (Professor  Biles.)  Did  you  try  to  get  the  per- 
centage here  which  would  make  the  nett  result  40  per 
cent.  ? — I  think  the  tendency  has  been  in  the  Bills  which 
have  been  before  Committees  in  the  House  of  Commons 
to  go  near  about  40  per  cent.,  and  keeping  in  my  mind 
that  40  per  cent,  was  pretty  well  the  average  that  was 
asked  for,  I  simply  put  that  column  in  to  show  why  the 
50  per  cent,  was  a  fair  thing. 

133.  To  get  at  the  40  per  cent,  you  fix  the  total  deduc- 
tion for  machinery  space  at  50  per  cent  ? — Yes. 

134.  ('S'lV  William  White.)  When  you  speak  of  the  Suez 
Canal  being  50  per  cent,  of  the  gross  tonnage  you  do  not 
want  us  to  suppose  that  the  Suez  Canal  gross  tonnage 
is  the  same  as  the  British  gross  tonage  ? — Oh  no,  there 
would  be  a  considerable  difference  there,  as  far  as  the 
gross  tonnage  of  the  two  is  concerned. 

135.  (Chairman.)  Does  that  finish  all  the  documents  ! 
— I  think  so. 

136.  Then  I  think  I  had  better  go  round  the 
table  and  ask  each  member  whether  he  desires  to 
put  any  questions  to  you.  To  begin  with  you,  Mr. 
Lyster,  are  there  any  questions  which  you  desire  to  put  ? 

137.  (Mr.  Lyster.)  No,  I  do  not  think  so. 
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138.  {Chairman.)  Have  you  any,  Professor  Biles,  which 
you  desire  to  put  ? 

139.  {Professor  Biles.)  No. 

140.  {Colonel  Denny.)  I  think  you  used  the  word 
"  freaks." 

141.  {Chairman.)     No,  it  was  I  who  used  it. 

142.  {Col.  Denny.)  Do  you  think  there  is  any  method 
possible  which  would  include  deduction  for  propelling 
space  which  cannot  be  got  over  by  a  smart  naval  arcliitect 
or  builder  ? — So  long  as  the  present  percentages  remain 
in  the  Tonnage  Act  without  any  limitation,  1  think  not. 

143.  {Col.  Denny. )  Nor  even  with  a  limit  ? — They  could 
minimise  it,  certainly. 

144.  So  long  as  you  have  a  percentage  of  any  descrip- 
tion, limited  or  unlimited,  as  a  deduction  for  propelling 
space,  will  you  not  find  a  smart  naval  architect  or  an 
owner  who  ■will  walk  round  it  ? — I  have  not  the  slightest 
doubt  about  it. 

145.  All  you  recommend  is  by  way  of  palliation  for  the 
situation  as  it  exists,  and  with  the  view  of  making  a  situa- 
tion that  is  bad,  a  little  better  1 — I  think  so. 

146.  But  not  with  the  view  of  curing  it  7 — No. 

147.  You  merely  set  a  naval  architect's  brains  at 
work  to  find  some  way  out  ? — If  you  like  to  put  it  in  that 
way  I  will  leave  it  in  that  way. 

148.  You  do  not  deny  that  that  would  be  the  probable 
result  ? — I  think  it  is  very  likely.  Of  course  that  would 
apply  to  some  parts  of  the  country  more  than  to  others. 

149.  Do  you  mean  to  Ireland  ? — I  would  not  speak  of 
Scotland,  of  course, 

150.  If  you  are  going  to  make  arbitrary  deductions  in 
light  and  air  space  what  would  be  the  effect  of  that  ? — If 
there  were  a  limitation  put  on  actual  engine  room  space, 
so  that  it  took  in  the  light  and  air  together,  and  there  was 
no  distinction  between  the  one  and  the  other,  it  would  be 
just  a  question  of  leaving  part  of  the  one  and  part  of  the 
other  out. 

151.  You  do  not  see  any  reason  for  anticipating 
discomfort  to  any  one  who  is  engaged  below  in  a  ship  due  to 
any  limitation  you  may  put  upon  light  and  air — that  is 
to  say,  an  artificial  limitation  ? — Your  idea  would  be 
to  restrict  the  size  of  the  engine  room  space. 

152.  Certainly,  you  are  restricting  the  length  of  the 
engine  room  now  arbitrarily  and  without  any  legal 
authority  ? — There  is  a  reason  for  it. 

153.  {Mr.  Lyster.)  Should  not  the  question  of  light  and 
air  be  independent  of  the  taxable  space.  The  nett  register 
is  the  taxable  space,  and  by  deducting  the  light  and  air 
space  and  the  75  per  cent,  added,  from  the  taxable  space, 
the  dock  owner  is  deprived  of  his  proper  share  and  his 
proper  return  ? — Does  not  light  and  air  form  part  of  the 
tonnage, 

154.  He  gets  75  per  cent.  ? — He  gets  75  per  cent,  of  the 
whole  engine  room  space.  The  Act  authorises  us  to  put  in 
75  per  cent. 

155.  That  75  per  cent,  tends  to  reduce  the  nett  register  ? 
— Certainly  it  does. 

156.  And  that  tends  to  reduce  the  amount  on  tonnage 
which  the  dock  owner  receives  as  his  due  ? — It  must  do 
that. 

157.  And  that  is  tantamount  to  saying  that  the  light  and 
air  space  now  given  and  included  in  the  gross  is  really 
obtained  at  the  expense  .of  the  dock  owner  ? — I  could  not 
go  80  far  as  that,  because  we  must  leave  it  to  the  owner  to 
say  how  much  he  considers  he  wants  for  light  and  air. 

158.  (Col.  Denny. )  Can  you  conceive  a  better  method — 
I  cannot  go  at  length  into  this — of  taking  a  ship's  in- 
debtedness to  people  who  do  it  a  service  than  this  gross 
tonnage,  less  deduction  for  propelling  space  ? — No,  I  do 
not  think  so. 

159.  {Chairman.)  That  means  that  you  would  want 
another  system  of  tonnage  altogether  7 — Yes,  that  is  so, 
I  do. 

160.  {Col.  Denny.)  Do  you  agree  with  that  7 — Of 
course  we  cannot  do  anything  under  the  present  con- 
dition of  things. 

161.  (Captain  Chalmers.)  As  regards  light  and  air 
space  when  Paragraph  8  was  amended,  were  they 
restricted  to  length  7 — Yes,  as  regards  the  engine  room. 


162.  That  was  done  by  defining  what  was  reasonable  in 
extent  7 — Yes. 

163.  You  could  not  restrict  that  length  to  less  than< 
the  actual  length  of  the  engine  and  boiler  space  7 — No,  if 
it  overlaps  we  should  not  give  the  extreme  length. 

164.  That  you  think  wa-s  sufficient  7 — Yes. 

165.  Then  as  far  as  the  breadth  was  concerned  we  re- 
stricted the  breadth  to  half  the  extreme  breadth  of  the 
vessel  amidships  7 — Yes. 

166.  And  that  I  think  was  done  for  the  reason  that 
we  found  that  you  could  not  take  the  boilers  in  and  out 
unless  you  had  that  width  at  least  7 — I  imderstand  that 
that  was  the  object  at  the  time. 

167.  Therefore  it  would  not  have  done  for  the  Depart- 
ment to  have  restricted  the  breadth  any  more  than  that  7 
—No. 

168.  Otherwise  a  man  would  have  had  to  cut  his 
decks  when  he  wanted  to  take  his  boilers  out  7 — Yes,  we 
have  found  a  few  cases  in  my  recollection  where  that 
has  not  been  sufficient,  but  the  Board  has  given  full 
liberty  upon  the  report  of  the  surveyor  that  more  was 
required,  and  it  has  been  granted. 

169.  Then  we  have  had  no  instance  since  then  with, 
regard  to  the  abnormal  height  of  light  and  air  and  space  7 
—No. 

170.  Therefore  the  necessity  has  not  arisen  to  restrict 
the  height  7 — It  has  not  as  far  as  I  am  aware. 

171.  Further  than  that,  is  not  one  of  the  conditions 
of  the  light  and  air  space  being  included  in  the  gross 
tonnage  and  afterwards  allowed  off,  that  it  has  to  be 
thoroughly  seaworthy,  properly  constructed  and  of  such 
height  above  the  water  as  to  make  the  deck  openings 
safe  7 — Yes. 

172.  Therefore  it  would  have  to  be  a    very  extreme- 
case  to  lead  the  Department  to  arbitrarily  limit  the  height  7 
— We  have  not  had  a  case  that  has  raised  any  suspicior.s 
on  that  point. 

173.  I  want  you  to  take  that  official  return  of  a  vessel 
called  the  "  Ibeno,"  which  was  built  in  May,  1901,  after 
the  issue  of  our  amended  paragraph  8  1 — Yes. 

174.  She  is  a  sister  ship,  as  far  as  dimensions  go,  prac- 
tically to  the  "  Ferrum."  the  "  Tantallon,"  the  "  Abbots- 
ford,"  and  the  "  Avenel."  Instead  of  being  271  gross 
the  "  Ibeno  "  resulted  in  being  261  7- Yes. 

175.  That  would  be  due  to  the  light  and  air  space  teing 
restricted  as  according  to  our  amendment  7 — The  boiler 
casing  engine  gives  11  feet  in  this  ca.se  while  the  inside 
measurement  is  23-2,  so  that  there  does  not  appear  to  be 
a  restriction  there  unless  the  engines  are  aft. 

176.  The  result  of  applying  the  amending^  paragraph  8 
to  that  vessel  was  that  instead  of  coming  out  twenty  tons- 
nett  she  came  out  115  nett  or  114  and  a  fraction  7 — Yes. 

177.  That  was  more  than  40  per  cent,  of  her  gross  ? — 
Yes,  that  is  so. 

178.  So  that  in  that  case  the  amending  paragraph  8 
did  work  what  it  was  intended  to  work  7— There  is  no 
doubt  about  that. 

179.  Then  there  is  another  the  "Fairy,"  she  was  a 
smaller  ship — no,  she  was  the  same  sliip  exactlv — she 
was  built  by  MacArthur  7 — The  "  Fairy  "  was  built  by 
Messrs.  PHilIerton.     She  is  about  the  same  boat. 

180.  She  worked  out  at  what  gross  7 — She  is  249  gross 
and  99*1  tons  nett. 

181.  What  is  the  proportion  of  the  nett  to  the  gross  7 — 
She  is  14 -8  for  light  and  air. 

182.  What  proportion  is  the  nett  to  the  gross  in  that 
99- 1  as  compared  with  the  249  tons? — About  41  p-^r 
cent.     That  is  a  case  of  engines  aft  as  well. 

183.  Then  there  is  the  "  Plover  "•  which  is  a  smaller 
ship.  She  was  always  treated  under  paragraph  8  and 
she  came  out  at  155  gross  7 — Yes,  15 -70  light  and  air, 
and  59-90  nett. 

184.  That  is  60  tons  nott  7— Yes. 

185.  That  was  exactly  40  per  cent,  of  her  gross  7 — Yes. 

186.  Then  there  is  the  "  Kapiti."  Those  were  the 
four  boats  that  were  dealt  with  just  immediately  after 
the  paragraph  was  amended,  they  being  sister  boats  of 
those  four  that  had  got  through  at  twenty  tons  7 — Yes. 
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187.  Her    net    register     was ?■ — Seventy-nine    or 

-eighty. 

188  So  that  practically  the  amending  of  Paragraph  8 
•resulted  in  getting  the  nett  tonnage  40  per  cent,  of  the 
gross  in  these  cases  and  in  every  case  since  ? — It  is  only 
'by  taking  these  curves  that  we  can  get  this  information. 

189.  Will  you  take  a  pencil  and  paper  in  your  hand. 

190.  {Professor  Biles.)  What  documents  in  connection 
•with  this  will  be  available. 

191.  {Captain  Chalmers.)  The  complaint  about  these 

•  deadweight  ships  was  that  a  boat  for  instance,  of  270 
tons  gross  came  into  a  port  and  landed  220  tons  dead 
weight  and  paid  on  twenty  tons.  That  was  the  com- 
plaint was  not  it  ?^I  think  there  was  a  complaint  about 

'that,  but  I  do  not  see  it  in  the  report. 

192.  But  if  the  action  taken  under  Paragraph  8  brought 
it  up  to  108  or  110  that  would  practically,  would  it  not, 
represent  the  amount  of  space  actually  occupied  by  the 
dead  weight  she  carried  ? — I  should  say  so. 

193.  Just  put  down  220  tons  of  dead  weight.     Take 

•  coal  as  representing  dead  weight,  and  assuming  you  allow 
fifty  cubic  feet  per  ton,  that  would  occupy  110  tons  would 

■not  it  ? — Yes. 

194.  That  was  the  register  she  paid  on  ? — Yes. 

195.  So  that  there  would  be  no  hardship  to  anybody 
in  a  vessel  like  that  paying  on  110  tons  of  space  tonnage. 

196.  {Mr.  Lyster.)  Does  not  that  depend  on  whether 
the  deductions  are  rightly  measured  ? — It  is  not  a  ques- 
tion of  what  cargo  she  carries,  it  is*  a  question  of  the  de- 
•ductions  being  made  correctly. 

197.  {Mr.  Lyster.)  I  wanted  to  get  the  particulars  of 
the  "  Ferrum  "  at  the  same  time. 

198.  {Captain  Chalmers.)  I  do  not  know  whether  we 
could  treat  that  as  an  official  document.  We  should  have 
to  get  the  curve  for  it.  You  think  that  limiting  the  de- 
duction   for   propelling   power   to    .50    per   cent,  would 

■result  in  very  few  ships — in  fa«t  in  no  ships — getting  a 
•smaller  percentage  than  33  per  cent,  on  their  gross  ? — 
I  should  not  think  that  they  would  get  33.  I  should 
think  they  would  come  nearer  40. 

199.  If  you  increased  that  allowance  to  55  per  cent,  for 
propelling  power  then  you  would  not  get  less  than  33  per 
cent,  for  any  ship  ? — You  are  coming  nearer  to  the  pos- 

■  sibility  of  getting  a  few. 

200.  Take  the  records  of  the  crew  space  in  the  ship 
we  have  gone  through.  What  is  the  highest  percentage 
of  any  we  have — I  think  it  is  11  per  cent.  ? — Of  course 
they  vary  a  very  great  deal. 

201.  I  mean  the  maximum  ? — Here  is  one  crew  space. 
It  is  a  small  vessel  of  176  tons.     She  has  10-70. 

202.  {Mr.  Lyster.)  I  can  give  you  one  of  thirteen 
the  "Joseph  Fisher." 

203.  {Capt.  Chalmers.)  I  will  take  that.  That  is  08 
per  cent.     That  will  still  result  in  a  32  per  cent,  nett 

[register  ? — You  can  pretty  well  get  a  fair  average  if  you 
•.take  the  10  per  cent,  with  the  allowance  under  Section  79. 

204.  {Mr.  Lyster.)  You  mean  you  are  getting  her  down 
to  about  40  ? — Yes,  I  should  think  so. 

205.  {Capt.  Chalmers.)  Take  a  full  powered  mail  ship 
such  as  the  "  Campania,"  as  she  has  been  mentioned. 
It  is  impossible,  no  matter  how  well  you  lodge  your 

•crew,  to  get  more  than  5  per  cent.  ? — You  would  not  get 
I  that — you  might  get  it,  but  hardly. 

206.  She  would  require  to  have  650  tons  of  crew  space, 

•  and  she  does  not  run  to  that  ? — No. 

207.  Therefore  if  in  these  high-powered  ships  you 
take  50  per  cent,  as  your  limit  you  would  establish  the 
minimum  of  45  per  cent,  of  register  to  gross.  Do  you 
think  that  is  reasonable  ? — It  would  come  hard  on  some 

-ships,  but  I  think,  taking  it  all  over,  that  is  about  the 
.  only  thing  you  can  do.  You  cannot  make  a  sliding  scale, 
it  seems  to  me,  and  whatover  limit  you  impose  you  are 
bound  to  make  it  hard  on  some  ships  as  compared  with 
others,  and  I  do  not  we  any  way  of  suggesting  anything 
olse. 

208.  Do  you  see  any  objection  to  a  limit  of  55  per 
cent.  ?— I  should  not  like  to  go  to  55  per  cent,  myself. 


209.  {Mr.  Lyster.)  I  understood  Jlr.  Wilkins  to  start 
with  the  proposition  of  40  per  cent.  He  said  he  followed 
the  lead  of  the  results  of  the  Committee's  decisions. 

210.  {Ca}4.  Chalmers.)  I  am  talking  about  the  de- 
duction for  the  propelling  power,  50  per  cent,  and  55 
per  cent. 

211.  {Mr.  Lyster.)  You  asked  as  to  thfi  reasonableness 
of  it — I  mean  to  say  he  started  with  the  idea  of  getting 
down  to  40  per  cent,  in  making  all  deductions,  because 
that  was  the  result  of  a  good  many  of  the  decisions  of 
the  Committees  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament. 

212.  (Witness.)  I  thought  that  was  a  fair  way. 

213.  {Capt.  Chalmers.)  Then  the  result  being  in  certain 
exceptional  ships  that  your  50  per  cent,  deduction  would 
result  in  your  getting  down  to  45  ;  would  not  that  point  to 
the  limit  being  raised  to  .5.5  per  cent.,  because  the  large  ships 
cannot  run  to  more  than  5  per  cent.  ? — We  are  only 
speaking  of  the  large  ships  I  think.  I  have  sho\vn  to-day 
from  these  records  that  the  area  over  which  this  dis- 
satisfaction exists  is  a  confined  one.  We  have  933 
out  of  1,300  boats  that  I  suppose  you  may  say  are  outside 
the  question  altogether,  and  while  it  may  perhaps  be 
hard  on  those  boats  you  are  referring  to,  and  I  admit  it 
would  be,  yet  I  suppose  it  would  be  quite  open  for  the 
dock  companies  to  make  their  own  arrangements  with 
them  tp  meet  the  outside  cases. 

214.  {Capt.  Chalmers.)  What  I  want  to  point  out  is 
this  :  If  we  take  the  "  Campania,"  her  present  allowance 
for  engine  room  is  7,373  tons.  The  actual  space  for  en- 
gines and  boilers  is  4,213,  and  on  our  surveyor's 
measurements  no  smaller  space  for  the  machinery  could 
be  reasonably  used  than  4,213. 

215.  (Sir  WiUiam  White.)  That  is  excluding  coal? 

216.  {Captain  Chalmers.)  That  is  excluding  coal. 
That  vessel  burns  500  tons  a  day.  If  you  take  a  thirteen 
days'  supply  of  coal  for  that  ship  it  would  not  be  un- 
reasonable, would  it  ? 

217.  {Professor  Biles.)  She  could  not  carry  it.- 

218.  {Captain  Chalmers.)  I  know  this  particular  vessel 
could  not,  but  I  am  saying  that  it  would'  not  be  un- 
reasonable for  a  ship  of  that  class  and  tonnage. 

219.  {Professor  Biles.)  It  would  bring  her  below  her 
load  line. 

220.  {Captain  Chalmers.)  I  mean  to  say  that  it  would 
not  be  unreasonable  for  a  ship  of  that  class  ? — You  are 
taking  a  general  view  of  it,  but  in  that  case  you  could 
hardly  take  it.     It  does  not  seem  to  me  that  you  could; 

JJ,221.  Supposing  a  32  per  cent,  ship  actually  gets  coal 
capacity  for  fifty-three  days,  is  there  anything  wrong 
in  a  high-powered  ship  getting  a  coal  capacity  for  thirteen 
days  t — No,  there  should  be  provision  for  it. 

222.  If  this  ship  has  thirteen  days'  coal,  that  results 
in  6,500  tons,  which  at  forty-six  cubic  feet  to  the  ton 
takes  up  the  3,160  which  is  the  balance  between  the 
4,213  nett  space,  and  the  allowance  of  7,373  tons. 

223.  {Mr.  Lyster.)  Why  should  she  be  allowed  thirteen 
days'  coal  ? 

224.  {Captain  Chalmers.)  Why  should  not  she  7  If 
you  ask  the  question,  I  say  she  should  be  for  the  purpose 
of  equity,  if  you  give  to  one  ship  fifty-three  days'  coal. 

225.  {Professor  Biles.)  You  could  easily  let  her  have 
thirteen  days'  coal  if  you  let  her  go  at  the  slower  speed 
that  the  slower  ones  go  at. 

226.  {Sir  William  White.)  Before  we  close  I  should 
like  to  ask  a  few  questions.  Is  there  any  reason  what- 
ever under  the  existing  .-Vet  why  any  limit  should  be 
imposed  upon  the  propelling  space.  You  have  from 
your  researches  on  existing  ships  come  to  a  certain 
conclusion  as  meeting  the  difficulties  of  the  moment, 
but  you  told  me  earlier  in  the  day  that  your  understand- 
ing of  the  intention  of  the  Act  was  that  the  actual  engine 
space  plus  a  provision  for  coal  space  should  be  provided 
as  an  allowance,  because  it  is  not  available  for  cargo — 
is  not  that  so  ? — I  think  so. 

227.  Why  should  any  limit  for  deduction  on  account 
of  engine  space  be  named,  if  for  a  particular  service  it 
is  desired  to  largely  increase  the  power  and  the  speed, 
and   to  withdraw    a  greater  volume  from   the  space  in 
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the  ship  which  can  take  cargo  T  If  there  are  ships — as 
there  will  be  ships  in  the  early  future  which  will  go 
beyond  all  experience  in  this  matter — why  should  they 
hare  an  artificial  limit  imposed  on  the  deduction  for 
machinery  and  coals  ?  If  this  kind  of  limit  had  been 
fixed  earlier  would  it  not  have  been  a  great  barrier  to 
steam  navigation.  Why  should  we  now  recognise  a 
principle  which  the  framers  of  the  Act  never  recognised 
— do  you  know  of  any  reason  why  we  should  ?  Is  it 
not  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  Act  ? — As  the  Act  stands 
now  we  cannot  help  ourselves  giving  what  is  prescribed 
there,  but  as  I  pointed  out  in  my  evidence  in  the  early 
part  of  it,  the  difficulty  has  arisen  since  the  light  and 
air  question  has  been  introduced  into  Section  78. 

228.  May  I  put  it  in  another  way,  as  Mr.  Lyster  said 
just  now — Have  you  not,  throughout,  been  influenced  in 
your  investigations — perhaps,  vmconsciously,  by  seeking 
to  find  some  reason  for  40  per  cent,  of  the  gross  being 
treated  as  the  minimum  nett  register  tonnage  ? — I  stated 
the  reason,  and  it  was  because  I  thought  upon  the  showing 
of  the  dock  companies  themselves,  I  could  not  have  a 
better  basis  to  go  upon. 

229.  Is  it  not  a  fact,  as  was  said  of  the  "  Caronia  "  just 
now,  that  the  tendency  of  modern  construction  in  pas- 
senger ships,  is  to  go  lugher  and  higher  above  the  water 
in  the  accommodation  ? — There  is  very  little  doubt  about 
that. 

230.  And  that  has  added  to  the  gross  tonnage  7 — Light 
and  air  might  be  so. 

231.  But  it  is  so,  if  it  is  passenger  accommodation  ? — 
Oh,  yes. 

232.  So  that  there  is  that  additional  reason  for  not 
fixing  this  limit.  Would  it  not  be  simpler  to  have  regard, 
as  the  framers  of  the  Act  had,  to  the  space  actually  as- 
signed to  and  necessary  for  the  working  of  the  machinery, 
plus  proper  allowance  for  coal.  Is  not  that  the  principle 
instead  of  an  artificial  limit  which  cannot  abide  ? — That 
would  be  to  eliminate  the  question  of  light  and  air 
altogether. 

233.  Not  at  all.  I  do  not  go  into  details.  I  am  taking 
the  intention  of  the  Act  as  it  stood.  That  regarded  the 
space  actually  assigned  to,  or  necessary  for  the  working 
of  the  machinery  plus  an  allowance  for  coal,  what- 
ever that  might  be.  That  was  the  pri  ;ciple  on 
which  the  Act  rested  and  now  we  are  coming  or 
have  come  to  the  point  when  the  progress  of  steam  navi- 
gation makes  the  maintenance  of  that  principle  most 
important  for  certain  classes  of  ships.  Why  should  we 
depart  from  it  1  Why  should  we  now  impose  a  limit  or 
recommend  the  imposing  of  a  limit  ?  Can  you  give  any 
reason  except  that  it  was  so  provided  in  certain  .4icts  of 
Parliament  some  of  which  were  thought  so  unimportant 
that  nobody  seemed  to  take  any  notice  of  them  at  the  time. 

234.  {Mr.  Lyster.)    Dublin  and  Cork. 

235.  (Sir  William  White.)  Yes,  but  we  will  not  re-open 
an  old  controversy.  The  fact  is,  as  Colonel  Denny 
put  it  just  now,  the  thin  end  of  the  wedge  got  in— it  was 
very  thin  at  the  beginning,  and  it  has  got  thicker  as  time 
has  gone  on.     I  only  want  to  ask  one  more  question. 

236.  {Mr.  Lyster.)  Have  you  got  an  answer  to  the  last 
one,  because  I  have  not  heard  it. 

237.  {Sir  William  White.)  I  should  be  very  glad  to 
have  the  answer  ? — Yes,  my  impression  is  that  it  rests 
with  the  light  and  air  qijestion. 

238.  Kot  in  the  class  of  ships  I  am  particularly  drawing 
attention  to,  namely,  to  the  ocean-going  swift  steamers. 
You  admit  that  it  is  not  influential  there  ? — But  it  ap- 
plies to  all  the  light  and  air  which  passes  through  the 
erections  on  the  upper  deck. 

239.  But  it  is  a  space  which  cannot  be  used  for  any 
other  purpose  iii  this  particular  class  of  vessels.  Of 
course,  it  is  the  object  of  the  shipowner  to  give  all  the 
space  he  can  to  accommodation  in  that  part  of  the  vessel, 
but  he  will  not  make  those  places  any  larger  than  is 
necessary.  You  know  that  that  is  so,  do  not  you  ? — I 
could  not  say  as  to  that. 

240.  Would  you  expect  from  what  you  know  of  a 
first-class  passenger  steamer,  that  the  openings  to  the 
engine  rooms  and  through  the  decks  for  light  and  air 
could  be  made  any  larger  than  is  necessary  ? — Of  course. 


the  passenger  space  is  too  valuable  to  admit  of  that 
but  at  the  same  time  when  I  pointed  out  in  th  - 
'■  Caronia  "  that  there  were  654  tons  above  the  uppp 
deck  altogether,  I  thought  that  was  a  strong  argument 
to  show  that  there  must  be  a  great  amount  of  space 
which  formed  part  of  the  actual  engine  room  space  which 
is  included  in  the  light  and  air. 

241.  She  is  not  one  of  the  swift  passenger  steamers  ? — 
You  would  draw  the  line  there  ? 

242.  Perfectly.  What  I  do  feel  is  that  it  is  most  un- 
desirable that  anything  should  be  done  to  bar  progress 
or  advance  in  any  class  of  ship,  especially  in  a  class  which 
has  much  difficulty  in  the  matter  of  foreign  com- 
petition. But  passing  from  that,  you  mentioned  in  one 
part  of  your  evidence  a  fact  which  seemed  to  me  to  be 
most  important.  I  take  it  that  recent  regulations  and 
instructions  have  been  framed  in  a  great  measure  to 
secure  uniform  action  on  the  part  of  your  surveyors  in 
different  places  ? — T  think  that  is  so — you  may  take  it 
for  granted  that  it  is  so. 

243.  There  have  been,  as  Iimderstoodyou  tosay,  casea 
where  individual  surveyors  have  not  shown  the  best  of 
judgment  ? — That  has  been  so. 

244.  We  do  not  want  to  reflect  on  any  man,  but  does 
the  central  office  now  closely  supervise  such  matters  '- — 
All  these  cases  come  to  us  and  we  go  through  the  whole 
of  them  and  if  we  find  that  any  restriction  is  necessary 
imder  the  amended  instructions  we  send  it  back  to  the 
surveyor  to  see  why  it  has  not  been  amended. 

245.  In  other  words,  you  analyse  and  compare  the 
results  that  come  up  from  the  districts  ? — Yes. 

246.  The  framers  of  the  Act  were  not  familiar  with 
the  question  of  light  and  air  space  ? — It  was  not  included 
in  the  Act  of  1854  but  it  was  in  the  Act  of  1889. 

247.  When  the  deduction  of  one  and  three-fourths  of 
the  engine  space  was  made  presumably  for  coal  carrying 
that  was  assumed  to  be  a  sufficient  allowance  for  the 
steamer  ? — I  think  that  was  the  general  understanding; 

248.  Then  when  the  air  and  light  space  was  added  three- 
fourths  of  that  light  and  air  space  was  added  to  the  coal, 
capacity  ? — I  do  not  know. 

249.  When  the  light  and  air  space  was  added  it  was 
contemplated  that  the  amount  of  engine  accommodation 
should  be  increased  by  three-fourths  ? — -Yes,  it  was  to 
form  part  of  the  actual  engine  space. 

250.  (Mr.  Burns.)  I  understand  that  your  personal, 
proposal  is  that  no  more  than  50  per  cent,  of  the  pro- 
pelling and  air  and  light  space  should  be  deducted  from 
the  gross  tonnage  ? — That  is  what  I  would  suggest. 

251.  In  these  small  coasting  boats  would  that  work  out 
at  something  between  30  and  40  per  cent,  of  their  gross. 

252.  (Chairman.)  I  understood  you  to  say  that  it  was 
an  average  of  about  forty  1 — About  forty,  I  think.  It  is 
shown  more  clearly  on  the  big  diagram.  You  will  find  tho 
blue  line  is  cut  down  to  about  forty. 

2oi.  (Mr.  Burns.)  Captain  Chalmers  has  referred  to 
some  ships  that  were  measured  in  1901  when  these  new 
rules  came  into  operation.-  All  those  were  sister  ships 
to  those  ships  that  were  specially  complained  of.  Could 
not  they  have  been  remeasured  under  Section  82  ?^I 
do  not  think  so  unless  the  owners  had  made  application. 
If  they  could  have  proved  that  they  had  been  erroneously 
measured  they  might  have  been  remeasured,  but  that 
must  have  been  proved,  and  who  was  going  to  step  in  to 
prove  it.  Would  it  be  open  to  any  dock  authority  to 
do  it? 

254.  (Mr.  Lyster.)  We  could  not  prove  it  until  we 
knew  the  facts,  and  the  difficulty  is  to  get  the  facts. 

255.  (The  Witness.)    Yes,  that  is  the  point. 

256.  {Mfi  Lyster.)  That  is  the  difficulty,  as  I  under- 
stand it. 

257.  (Mr.  Burns.)  Under  this  Section  82  it  would 
be  open  to  have  tho  tonnage  remeasured  in  the  case 
of  the  sister-ships. 

258.  (Captain  Chalmers.)  It  is  not  that  the  com- 
putation could  be  proved  to  be  erroneous  but  it  is  that  the 
measurements  given  have  been  given  beyond  the  point 
where  they  should  stop. 
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259.  {Chairman.)  It  is  rather  a  question  for  a  lawyer 
than  for  Mr.  Wilkins. 

260.  {Mr.  Burns.)  If  two  ships  were  sister-ships  and 
one  waj»  of  larger  and  the  other  of  smaller  tonnage 
one  must  be  wrong. 

261.  {Chairman.)  I  think  it  is  a  question  for  a  lawyer. 

262.  {Captain  Chalmers.)  It  was  a  question  of  the  judg- 
ment of  the  surveyor  in  determining  what  was  the  space 
occupied  for  the  necessary  working  of  the  machinery 
.and  boilers. 

263.  (J^r.  Lyster.)  Is  it  not  rather  a  question  whether 
these  regulations  would  have  a  retrospective  effect. 

264.  {Mr.  Bums.)  Oh,  yes.  Section  82,  certainly. 

265.  {Mr.  Lyster.)  We  have  to  find  out,  unless  it  has 
■been  discovered,  whether  the  tonnage  of  the  ships  has 
teen  reasonably  computed.  We  would  have  to  discover 
that  before  we  could  ask  for  re -measurement,  I  take  it. 

266.  {The  Chairman.)  Yes. 

267.  {Mr.  Lyster.)  And  we  cannot  discover  that  until 
•we  have  re -measured  it. 

268.  {Mr.  Bums.)  I  am  quit©  content  to  leave  it  there. 

269.  {The  Chairman.)  I  would  like  to  put  one  other 
question  arising  out  of  those  that  have  been  put.  The 
result  of  your  proposal,  as  I  take  it  now,  would  be  that 
•whereas  coasting  vessels  would  go  down  to  35  per  cent., 
passenger  steamers  would  be  limited  to  45  per  cent.  ? — 
It  looks  to  me  as  if  that  were  so. 

270.  That  is  to  say,  that  the  one  class  of  boat  which  is 
oomplained  of  would  get  a  much  lower  register  than  the 
•other  class  of  boat  which  is  complained  of  under  the 
alternative  which  you  suggest  ? — She  would  come  under 
-40  per  cent.  She  would  be  much  lower  than  the  large 
passenger  vessel. 

271.  The  large  passenger  vessel  could  not  come  below 
45  percent.,  but  the  other  could  come  under  35  per  cent., 
«r  a  difference  of  10  per  cent.  ? — I  thought  it  was  nearer 
-40,  but  it  looks  as  if  it  could. 

272.  {Mr.  Wilson.)  "  On  the  request  of  the  owner  in 
•writing  to  the  Board  of  Trade,  engine  spaces  above  the 
Tipper  deck  are  to  be  measured,  and  their  contents  added 
to  the  gross  tonnage,  as  well  as  to  the  actual  engine  room, 
df  they  are  reasonable  in  extent,  and  if  they  are  safe  and 
seaworthy.  In  dealing  with  these  cases,  the  surveyor 
should,  in  each  instance,  submit  a  detailed  description  and 
sneasurement  of  the  spaces,  and  a  form,  surveys  117, 
together  with  sketches  or  tracing,  to  the  principal  surveyor 
ior  tonnage,  and  should  not  in  any  case  complete  measure- 
anent  until  he  receives  the  Board's  instructions  in  respect 
thereof.  The  surveyor  will  notice  that  the  space  must  be 
Teasonable  in  extent,  and  so  constructed  that  it  cannot 
be  used  for  any  purpose  other  than  the  machinery,  or  for 
admission  of  light  and  air  to  the  machinery  and  boilers  of 
the  ship,  and  in  constructing  the  words  *  reasonable  in  ex- 
tent' the  surveyor  should  be  guided  by  the  following  : — 
Length :  This  should  not  exceed  the  length  of  the  pro- 
pelling space,  and  if  any  portion  is  plated  over,  the  length 
■of  the  plated  part  should  be  deducted  from  the  full  length. 
Breadth :  Whatever  the  breadth  of  the  casing  may  be, 
sno  greater  breadth  shall  be  allowed  for  the  purpose  of 
propelling  space  deduction  than  one-half  the  extreme 
inside  breadth  of  the  ship  amidships.    These  erections 


have  in  the  past,  in  some  cases,  greatly  exceeded  all  reason 
able  requirements  for  the  admission  of  light  and  air. 
Am  I  to  understand  from  that  that  shipowners  are  given 
light  and  air  space  in  excess  of  what  is  required,  with  a  view 
of  getting  certain  deduction  off  the  tonnage  ? — I  think 
that  was  the  understanding  at  the  time. 

273.  That  is  the  Board  of  Trade  surveyor's  opinion,  is  it 
not  ? — I  think  what  led  to  the  amendment  of  the  para- 
graph that  we  had  before  was  simply  that  idea  that  there 
was  too  much  light  and  air  space — that  it  was  unneces- 
sarily large  and  that  some  restriction  should  be  put  upon 
it. 

274.  Was  that  the  opinion  of  practical  sea-going  men. 
Those  who  came  to  that  conclusion,  were  they  practical 
sea-going  men  ? — I  think  so — it  was  considered  by  the 
Board. 

275.  I  only  wanted  to  know  whether  those  who  con- 
sidered it  had  been  sea-going  men  ? — It  was  considered  by 
the  Department. 

276.  But  that  is  hardly  an  answer  to  my  question.  I 
asked  you  if  you  could  tell  me  whether  those  who  con- 
sidered this  were  practical  sea-going  men. 

277.  {Chairman.)  Some  of  the  officials  of  the  Board  have 
been  ? — It  was  considered  by  the  Department,  and  the 
Department,  as  I  know  it,  is  well  represented  by  sea-going 
people. 

278.  {Mr.  Wilson.)  I  only  know  one  sea-going  man  in 
it. 

279.  {Colonel  Denny.)  1  wanted  to  know  by  what  Act 
or  authority  do  you  send  instructions  to  your  surveyors. 

280.  {Chairman.)  As  a  matter  of  common  sense  ? 

281.  {Colonel  Denny.)  No,  I  want  to  know.  Throughout 
these  Acts  there  are  only  surveyors  mentioned,  but  thera 
is  no  Board  of  Trade  mentioned.  Have  you  any  legal 
authority  for  sending  instructions  to  the  surveyor  t  Have 
you  any  statutory  authority  ? 

282.  {Witness.)  Oh  yes,  it  is  under  Section  724  of 
the  Act  of  1894 :  "  The  Board  of  Trade  may,  at  such  ports 
as  they  think  fit  appoint  either  generally  or  for  special  ptir- 
poses,  and  on  special  occasion,  any  person  they  think  fit,  to 
be  a  surveyor  of  ships  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  and  a 
person  so  appointed  (in  this  Act  referred  to  as  a  surveyor  of 
ships)  may  ba  appointed  either  as  a  shipwright  surveyor 
or  as  an  engineer  surveyor,  or  as  both,  .  .  .  and 
may  make  regulations  as  to  the  performance  of  their 
duties,  Ac,  &c." 

283.  {Colonel  Denny.)  Was  that  in  the  Act  of  1864. 

284.  {Captain  Chalmers.)  Yes. 

285.  {Colonel  Denny.)  Just  as  it  is  now  ? 

286.  {Captain  Chalmers.)  Yes.  {To  Witness.)  Five 
or  six  of  these  harbours  only  asked  for  33  per  cent.  ? 

287.  {The  Witness.)  I  think  there  were  some  below  40 
per  cent.     I  am  not  sure  how  many  were  33  per  cent. 

288.  If  you  had  known  that  some  had  only  asked  for 
33  per  cent,  it  might  have  influenced  you  in  thinking  that 
33 percent,  was  reasonable  ? — I  do  not  think  it  would,  I 
should  have  preferred  to  be  kept  at  the  50  per  cent,  to  give 
40  per  cent. 

289.  {Mr.  Lyster.)  If  you  had  known  that  a  great  num- 
ber of  important  ports  got  60  per  cent.,  would  that 
have  influenced  you  the  other  way  f — No.  ^ 
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290.  {Chairman.)  You  are  the  senior  partner  in  the  firm 
of  Messrs.  T.  &  J.  Harrison,  shipowners,  of  Liverpool  ? — 
I  am. 

291.  How  many  steamers  does  your  firm  own  ? — 
Thirty-seven. 

292.  You  have  been  a  member  of  the  Mersey  Dock 
Board  for  how  many  years  ? — Seventeen  years. 

29S.  AVhat  position  do  you  at  present  occupy  on  that 
Board  1 — I  am  chairman  of  the  Works  Committee  of 
the  Board. 

294.  Do  you  wish  to  give  some  information  on  behalf 
of  the  Dock  Board  with  regard  to  what  you  are  doing 
in  the  way  of  increasing  the  accommodation  of  the  docks  ? 
— 'Yfs,  if  you  will  allow  me.  To  accommodate  the 
largest  class  of  vessels  the  Board  have  during  the  last 
twelve  years  been,  and  are  still,  engaged  on  dock  extension 
works  of  great  magnitude.  These  when  completed 
will  have  cost  £8,850,000.  These  docks  lie  at  the  north 
end  of  Liverpool  from  the  Sandon  Basin  where  the  new 
entrances  are,  to  the  Canada  Basin,  and  at  the  south 
end  from  the  Brunswick  Dock  to  the  King's  Dock. 

295.  Do  you  consider  that  these  extensions  were 
absolutely  necessary? — I  consider  that  those  extensions 
were  absolutely  necessary.  Li  addition  we  have  mater 
ially  improved  the  berths  at  the  Victoria  and  Trafalgar 
Docks  ;  we  have  lengthened  the  landing  stage  and  we 
have  deepened  the  bar.  These  latter  improvements 
have  enabled  the  coasters  to  carry  on  a  much  more 
regular  service,  which  has  been  greatly  to  their  advantage. 
They  now  can  regularly  catch  the  Liverpool  morning 
markets  for  cattle  and  other  shipments. 

296.  You  think  that  you  are  injured  by  the  low 
tonnage  of  these  vessels  ?— We  do.  Prom  my  position 
as  chairman  of  the  Board's  Works  Committee  and 
as  a  Liverpool  shipowner  I  am  satisfied  that  these 
works  are  absolutely  necessary  in  the  interests  of  the 
trade.  .  We,  however,  find  that  the  tendency  to  reduce 
the  net  register  tonnage  on  both  the  large  vessels  and 
also  the  coasting  boats  is  resulting  in  our  receiving  less 
revenue  on  vessels  than  we  ought  to  do  having  regard 
to  the  increase  in  the  gross  tonnage  of  the  port. 

297.  You  applied  to  Parliament  in  respect  of  your 
particular  port  T— In  applying  as  we  have  done  to  Parlia- 
ment that  the  registered  tonnage  should  never  be  less 
than  50  per  cent,  of  the  gross  we  are  following  the  pre- 
cedent of  other  ports,  and  the  course  which  the  Board 
of  Trade  have  recommended  dock  and  harbour  authori- 
ties who  feel  themselves  aggrieved  at  the  low  register 
of  vessels  measured  under  the  alternative  rule  contained 
in  Section  78  of  the  Merchant  Shipping  Act  of  1894,  to  take. 
Ours  was  a  rough  and  ready  method  of  doing  something 
towards  curing  a  manifest  injustice.  It  was  in  the  nature 
of  a  compromise  which  those  who  would  have  been 
affected  by  the  Bill  refused  to  accept. 

298.  Now  that  this  Committee  has  been  appointed  to 
consider  the  subject  you  hold  yourselves  still  aggrieved  f 
—  Yea. 


299.  As  you  have  said  in  your  Bill  T — The  evidence  w» 
can  now  give  is  the  evidence  we  gave  in  support  of  our 
Bill,  and  we  say  that  the  true  means  is  to  place  all  vessel* 
as  nearly  as  possible  on  about  the  same  basis  for  port 
charges. 

300.  Do  you  desire  to  support  the  recommendation  of 
the  1881  Commission  ? — I  wish  in  my  evidence  to  support 
the  Board's  Bill.  We  said,  as  I  say  now,  that  these  vessel* 
— the  Atlantic  liners  and  the  coasters — should  pay  on  th» 
same  principle  as  other  people  did  for  their  ships.  This 
can  be  done  by  limiting  the  deduction  for  propelling  space. 
I  wish  to  express  the  view  which  the  Royal  Commission  on 
Tonnage  did  in  their  report — paragraph  44,  which  Ls  a» 
follows  :  '*  That  the  deduction  for  propelling  space  in 
steamers  should  be  the  actual  space  set  apart  by  the 
owner,  at  his  discretion,  for  the  engine  and  boiler  room, 
and  permanent  bunkers,  provided  that  such  space  be 
enclosed  and  separated  from  the  hold  of  the  ship  by  per- 
manent bulkheads,  and  that  the  bunkers  be  so  constructed 
that  no  access  can  be  obtained  thereto  otherwise  than 
through  the  ordinary  coal  shoots  on  deck,  or  in  the 
ship's  side,  or  from  the  openings  in  the  engine  room  or 
stokehold,  but  that  to  meet  the  varying  requirements  as- 
to  fuel  of  steamers  engaged  in  long  voyages,  and  to  en- 
courage ample  ventilation  to  boiler  and  engine  room  ia 
hot  climates,  owners  of  steamers  should  have  the  option 
to  claim  as  deduction  for  propelling  space  the  actual  con- 
tents of  engine  and  boiler  space  plus  75  per  cent,  through 
in  the  case  of  screw  steamers,  and  50  per  cent,  in  the 
case  of  paddle  steamers,  without  restriction  as-  to  extent^ 
construction  and  use  of  bunkers.  Provided  always  that 
the  deduction  for  propelling  space  shall  not  exceed 
33  per  cent,  of  the  gross  tonnage  of  any  screw  steamer,, 
and  shall  not  exceed  50  per  cent,  of  the  gross  tonnage  o£ 
any  paddle  steamer." 

The  owners  of  vessels  with  great  engine  power  and 
those  with  abnormally  large  engine  rooms  though  without 
such  great  power  have  constructed  their  vessels  for  their 
own  purposes  as  money-making  machines  best  adapted 
for  their  trades,  and  should  pay  rates  accordingly.  The 
deepeni;:g  of  tlie  bar  and  the  river  off  the  landing  stage 
and  the  extensions  there  have  been  a  great  benefit  to  the 
fast  Channel  boats  carrying  passengers  and  express  cargo. 

301.  You  now  want  to  refer  to  the  Atlantic  steamers  T 
— As  to  the  Atlantic  steamers  I  liave  already  mentioned 
the  great  works  we  are  engaged  on  very  largely  for  this 
trside.  Also  the  deepening  of  the  bar  and  the  works  at 
the  landing  stage  (including  the  railway  station)  have  been 
of  immense  benefit  to  this  trade.  Here,  again,  we  find  a 
diminishing  net  tonnage  as  compared  with  the  gross.  I 
should  like  to  draw  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  steam- 
ship "  Oceanic,"  with  her  length  of  685  feet  and  her 
draught  of  32  feet,  is  not  by  any  means  as  paying  a  vessel 
to  the  Board  as  the  ordinary  cargo  carrier,  and  the  same 
applies  to  the  other  passenger  boats,  such  as  the  "  Teu- 
tonic "  and  "  Campania."  From  our  Dock  Board  point  of 
view,  however,  they  are  the  most  expensive  vesseb  to  cater 
for.  I  know  it  is  said  that  the  register  tonnage  of  the 
fast  mail  vessel  practically  represents  what  she  can  carry 
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for  goods  aad  passengers,  and  hers  is  not  the  same  case  as 
the  coasters  which  can  cany  far  in  excess  of  their  register 
tonnage.  I  think  the  argument  is  fallacious.  The  Atlantic 
Tessel  sacrifices  carrying  capacity  for  speed.  To  attain 
her  great  speed  her  engines  and  bunker  space  are  enormous, 
but  her  omier  does  this,  not  out  of  philanthropy,  but  to 
«arn  her  passenger  freights,  and  in  the  case  of  the  coming 
Cunard  fast  liners — their  subsidy — and,  of  course,  they  also 
will  earn  a  very  handsome  subsidy — and  further  to  obtain 
capital  for  their  oonstruction  on  remarkably  cheap  terms. 
In  other  words,  the  owners  of  these  vessels,  who  are  men 
■of  business,  find  it  pays  them  to  run  at  great  speed  sc  as 
to  attract  the  best  of  the  Atlantic  passenger  traffic.  I  do 
not  appreciate  the  argument  that  the  frequent  arrivals 
and  departures  compensate  for  the  comparatively  small 
payment  per  voyage.  I  produce  a  comparative  table 
which  disproves  this. 

302.  Have  you  the  table  ? — I  have  the  table  here. 
{Producing  table.  iSee  Appendix  No.  5.)  You  will  see  there 
in  the  first  column  that  the  vessels  are  the  New  York 
passenger  boats,  the  "  Lncania,"  the  "  Campania,"  and 
so  on,  and  in  Column  No.  7  is  given  the  total  number 
•of  days  in  wet  dock.  The  average  number  of  days  each 
vessel  was  in  dock  was  96  •  6  in  the  year,  or  in  a  certain 
period.  The  next  section  shews  vessels  of  the  inter- 
mediate class-ships,  carrying  cargo  and  passengers,  and 
these  are  headed  by  the  "  Saxonia."  They  were  only 
■84  •  1  days  in  wet  dock.  Then  if  you  take  the  lower  class 
•of  vessels  which  carry  cattle  and  goods,  bi't  no  passengers, 
you  will  find  that  they  were  92-9  days  in  dock.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  the  fast  passenger  vessels  occupied  the 
•dock  longer  per  voyage  than  the  others. 

30.3.  {Colonel  Denny.)  Did  you  say  "longer  per 
voyage  "  ? — They  were  a  greater  number  of  days  in 
•occupation  of  the  dock  out  of  the  specific  term.  Take 
the  "  Lucania,"  in  twelve  voyages  the  "  Lucania " 
■was  ninety-nine  days  in  wet  dock.  The  "  Saxonia " 
•on  the  other  hand  in  twelve  and  a  half  voyages  was  only 
seventy  days  in  that  dock.  As  a  Member  of  the  Board, 
Laving  charge  of  the  interests  of  the  Port,  I  am  satisfied 
that  the  course  we  are  now  taking  is  a  right  one  in  its 
true  interests.  Here  is  an  anomaly  which  ought  to 
be  rectified.  A  vessel  such  as  an  Atlantic  liner,  which 
derives  the  enormous  benefits  the  Board  provide,  ought 
in  my  judgment  to  pay  rates  on  at  least  the  same  basis 
as  mine  do.  We  pay  on  63  per  cent,  of  our  gross  tonnage. 
It  is  absurd  from  the  dock-owner's  point  of  view  that 
the  larger  and  f.ister  the  vessel  is  the  less  rates  she  should 
pay,  because  of  her  low  net  registered  tonnage,  the  o-miers 
of  the  vessel  having  purposely  sacrificed  space  to  attain 
speed,  speed  being  one  of  the  most  important  earning 
factors  in  the  vessel.  In  fact,  what  they  lose  in  quantity 
they  make  up  in  quality.  The  following  were  the  views 
recently  expressed  by  two  of  the  most  eminent  living 
naval  constructors,  given  at  a  discussion  at  the  Institu- 
>i :n  of  Civil  Engineers  recently  on  "Ship's  Tonnage 
Measurement."  Dr.  Francis  Elgar  said  : — "  In  every 
transaction  in  life  men  had  to  pay  for  what  they  wanted. 
They  had  to  pay  for  the  services  they  received  or  ex- 
pected to  receive,  and  little  notice  would  be  taken,  if, 
in  answer  to  a  demand  for  payment  for  any  services 
rendered,  a  man  pointed  out  that  his  earning  power  ought 
to  be  taken  into  account  in  the  calculation."  Sir  William 
■\Vhite  agreed  with  this  view,  saying  as  follows :  "  An 
old  fashioned  writer  to  whom  he  had  referred  at  the 
opening  of  the  discussion  was  right  when  he  laid  it 
down  in  the  year  1746,  as  clearly  as  it  could  be  stated 
in  human  language,  that  the  harbour  and  dock  authorities 
had  nothing  to  do  with  earnings,  but  should  be  paid 
for  services  rendered."  I  do  not  go  into  any  detailed 
cost  of  construction,  but  I  want  just  to  explain  to  the 
Committee  the  sort  of  cost  we  have  recently  incurred 
and  will  before  long  have  again  to  incur  in  providing 
for  the  largest  type  of  Atlantic  liners.  The  entrances  to 
our  lat<'st  system  of  docks  kno'wn  as  the  Sandon  Huskisson 
Docks  and  approaches  finished  a  year  or  two  since  with 
a,  depth  of  31  feet  of  water  on  neap  tides  cost  £800,000. 

304.  {Chairman.)  You  have  got  it  down  here  as 
£474,000  ? — It  is  wrong  ;  the  approach  is  not  included. 
I  have  added  the  words  "Sandon  Huskisson  Docks 
with  their  approaches."  The  bare  entrance  alone  cost 
^440,000  and  we  have  had  to  do  a  large  amount  of  dredging 
The  comparison  I  seek  to  make  with  that  is  one  on  the 
jS^me  plan  further  north  with  less  water.     The  lowest 
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depth  they  have  on  the  lowest  tide  ia  thirty-one  feet 
and  they  cost  £800,000  in  1881,  that  is  twenty  years 
ago.  We  opened  these  entrances  (indicating  on  the 
plan)  to  the  Langton- Alexandra  system,  and  they  cost 
£590,000  with  a  depth  of  twenty-two  feet  of  water  on 
neap  tides.  So  that  you  see  the  extra  nine  feet  of 
water  nearly  doubled  the  cost  of  the  works. 

305.  It  was  done  at  a  much  later  time  and  therefore 
would  not  the  labour  be  dearer? — I  do  not  think  so  | 
more  work  would  b3  done  by  the  plant — the  dredgers 
and  so  on. 

306.  {Sir  William  White.)  What  was  the  width  of  tha 
entrance  ? — Sixty-five  feet,  I  think. 

307.  Of  the  Canada  ?— Of  the  Canada.  Then  thort 
is  the  Alexandra.     There  are  two  entrances. 

308.  And  the  others  are  ? — Eighty  feet  and  100  feet* 
We  are  now  considering  a  dock  extension  at  the  north 
end  of  our  estate  to  meet  the  increasing  trade  of  the 
port  and  the  estimates  put  before  us  for  the  entrances 
and  approaches  to  accommodate  the  largest  class  of 
vessel  likely  to  come  in  the  near  future  is  £1,540  000 
for  entrances  and  approaches  with  a  depth  of  forty  feet 
of  water  on  neap  tides,  or  £1,366,000  for  a  depth  of  thirty- 
five  feet. 

309.  {Sir  William  White.)  What  is  the  width  there?— 
120  feet.  We  contemplated  an  entrance  of  120  feet  in 
width.  I  may  point  out  that  in  any  case  the  width  of 
the  entrance  will  be  the  same,  but  the  difference  between 
the  thirty-five  and  forty  feet  everything  else  being  equal 
is  estimated  by  our  engineer  here  at  £174,000.  The  one 
with  the  depth  of  forty  feet  Mr.  Lyster  said  would  cost 
£1,540,000  and  the  other  with  a  depth  of  thirty-five 
feet  £1,366,000. 

310.  {Colonel  Denny.)  You  would  have  a  forty  feet 
depth  in  your  new  docks  ? — The  scheme  is  not  quite 
settled  yet. 

311.  You  expect  to  have  that  ? — -Yes. 

312.  With  twenty-two  feet  here  in  the  middle  ? — Yes, 
but  the  ships  will  come  in  here  (indicating  on  the  plan). 
In  place  of  depth  Mr.  Lyster  our  engineer  proposed  '.to 
keep  up  the  head  of  water  by  pumps.  This  will  be 
enclosed  water  here  (indicating  on  the  plan). 

313.  Have  you  locks  at  this  entrance  ? — The 
locks  are  virtually  useless,  they  are  not  long  enough, 
but  it  is  proposed  to  have  a  lock  in  this  one  of  600  feet. 

314.  They  would  be  useless  unless  they  had  new  locks  T 
— We  own  a  territory  of  a  mile  long  here,  and  we  enter- 
tain the  idea  of  making  these  entrances  in  order  to  get 
access  to  a  system  of  docks  which  we  have  projected 
northwards. 

315.  {Mr.  Milhurn.)  Will  these  be  retained  for  Atlantic 
liners  ? — Yes.  The  great  idea  is  to  provide  for  Atlantic 
liners.  The  Cunard  Company  in  an  unofficial  sort  of 
way  are  complaining  that  these  very  large  boats  which 
they  are  building  will  have  some  difficulty  in  being  accom- 
modated. Under  the  present  system  they  can  come  in, 
but  not  very  conveniently,  and  what  is  known  as  the 
American  Combine  have  intimated  to  us  that  we  ought 
to  have  in  view  provision  for  vessels  a  thousand  feet 
long,  and  vessels  of  a  thousand  feet  long  will  certainly 
require  a  depth  of  forty  feet  as  the  minimum. 

316.  {Chairman.)  All  the  expenditure  would  not  be 
required  except  for  the  Atlantic  boats? — Certainly  not ;  the 
evidence  is  that  on  behalf  of  the  Atlantic  trade  which  has 
been  the  backbone  of  Liverpool  we  are  bound  to  go  on 
increasing  the  accommodation  for  these  ships.  They  are 
providing  forty  feet  of  water  at  New  York,  and  we  think 
we  ought  to  take  the  lead  of  all  the  ports  in  Europe. 

317.  What  sort  of  depth  of  water  have  they  m  New 
York  at  present  ? — A  depth  of  thirty- two  or  thirty- three 
or  thirty-five  feet.  A  vessel  can  go  out  of  New  York 
drawing  thirty-two  feet. 

318.  (Mr.  Lyster.)  That  is  at  the  bar  ?— That  is  at 
the  bar.  The  other  parts  of  the  new  docks  will  similarly 
cost  proportionately  more  than  the  older  docks,  having 
regard  to  their  mcreased  depth.  The  Committee  with 
these  figures  before  them  will  realise  that  my  Board  cannot 
look  complacently  on  while  the  basis  of  charge— that  is  net 
tonnage — of  the  largest  class  of  fast  Atlantic  Lme'r  is 
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steadily  decreasing — the  very  vessels  for  which  accommo- 
dation such  as  I  have  referred  to  is  provided.  It  must 
further  be  borne  in  mind  as  the  table  (Column  11)  shows 
that  these  vessels  are  small  cai^o  carriers.  The  gist  of  our 
suggestion  is  that  these  vessels  are  increasing  in  s'ae  and 
decreasing  in  tonnage,  and  if  we  are  going  on  making 
docks  for  them  we  shall  be  landed  in  the  Bankruptcy 
Court.  They  require  the  best  and  most  modem  docks, 
and  they  should  certainly  pay  more  than  they  do  on  the 
basis  of  their  present  net  registered  tonnage.  They 
are  decreasing  on  their  net  tonnage.  I  want  to  give 
you    one    illustration    which    is   a   marked   instance   of 

'  the  tendency  towards  a  decrease  in  the  net  tonnage. 
The  "  Caronia,"  the  latest  Cunard  Atlantic  vessel  of  the 

»  intermediate  type,  has  a  not  register  of  but  52-1  of  her 
gross  register.  She  is  substantially  as  large  a  vessel  as 
the  White  Star  Steamer  "  Celtic."  The  following  are  the 
dimensions  of  the  two  vessels  with  the  dock  tonnage  rates 
they  pay  : — 


same  footing,  and  that  if  I  pay  on  63  per  cent,  everybody 
else  should. 

322.  {Chairman.)  What  about  the  sailing  ships  t 
Would  not  they  have  the  same  grievance  against  you  T 
— As  to  the  fixing  of  sailing  ships,  that  is  a  matter  of 
ancient  history,  and  it  was  done  a  very  long  time  ago. 
I  think  if  we  had  started  then  with  the  knowledge  whicb 
we  have  now,  they  would  have  had  no  deduction  from 
steamships.  I  cannot  project  my  mind  back  forty  or 
fitty  years  ago.  But  whatever  was  done  then,  this  griev- 
ance has  grown.  I  have  got  some  figures  to  show  you 
that  this  grievance  has  grown,  and  is  growing.  If  every 
one  of  our  ships  could  be  transformed  and  allowed  to  pay 
40  f)er  cent.,  I  would  not  mind.  I  am  talking  for  the 
63  per  cent,  shipowner,  and  we  say  that  you  should  put 
us  all  on  the  same  footing. 

323.  {Chairman.)  You  say  that  the  rate  of  charge 
should  be  on  the  gross  tonnage  T — That  would  be  going 


Vessel. 

Leng'h. 

Breadth. 

Depth. 

Tonnage. 

Per  Cent 
of  Net  to 

Dock  Tonnage 
Rates. 

Net. 

Gross. 

Gross. 

"  Oaronia ".        •        •        • 
"Celtic"    .... 

Ft.  lOths. 
650    0 
680    9 

Ft.  lOths. 
72    2 
75    3 

44-9 
441 

10,212 
13,449 

19,593 
20,904 

521 
64-3 

£    s.     d. 
680  16    0 
900    0    0 

319.  {Col.  Denny.)    Per  voyage  ?— Per  voyage. 

The  "  Celtic,"  which  is  680-9  feet,  is  thirty  feet  longer  than 
the  "  Caronia."  Her  breadth  is  75-3,  and  that  is  nearly 
three  feet  broader.  I  have  not  got  the  depth  but  she 
has  a  net  tonnage  of  13,449  tons,  and  a  gross  tonnage  of 
20,904  tons.  She  is  1,000  tons  gross  only  larger  than  the 
"  Caronia,"  or  five  per  cent.  As  I  have  said,  the  "Celtic's" 
net  is  13,449  and  she  pays  us,  although  she  is  only  five 
per  cent,  bigger  than  the  "  Caronia,"  £900,  as  against  the 
"  Caronia's  "  £680. 

320.  {Chairman.)  Of  course,  that  would  not  have 
been  affected  even  if  you  had  got  your  Bill  ? — We  are  not 
proposing  to  ask  you  now  to  give  us  our  Bill.  I  am  going 
to  ask  you  as  a  shipowner,  apart  from  the  Dock  Board 
altogether,  and  in  common  justice  to  shipowners — I  am 
supported  by  a  large  body  of  Liverpool  men,  who  share 
my  views — to  make  her  pay  on  63  per  cent.,  as  I  do. 

321.  {Col.  Denny.)    Are  these  ships  m  all  senses  parallel 
cases  ? — I  am  going  to  show  one  slight  difference.     For  the 
purpose  of  their  business,  in  particular  in  competition  with 
the  White  Star  line,  the  Cunaid  Company  have  engined  the 
"  Caronia  "  to  obtain  a  speed  of  more  than  eighteen  knots, 
as  against  the  sixteen  knots  of  the  "  Celtic."     They  have 
done  this  for  the  sake  of  their  business,  but  why  they 
should  pay  £200  less  for  accommodation  than  the  White 
Star  Line  for  the  "  Celtic,"  I  do  not  understand,  par- 
ticularly when    the  "  Caronia  "  is  built  with    the  object 
of  being  a  better  money-making  machine  than  her  com- 
petitors.     This  deduction  in  the  net  tonnage  of  inter- 
mediate vessels  is  the  most  serious  thing,  from  the  dock 
owners'  point  of  view.    I  imderstand  that  in  the  reference 
to  this  Committee,  crew  space  is  not  included,  but  it  is 
confined  to  enquiring  into  what  should  be  proper  deduc- 
tions from  gross  tonnage  for  propellmg  power.     In  this 
respect   it  must   be   remembered   that  dock   authorities 
have  to  provide  accojnmodation  for  the  ship  as  a  whole, 
and  therefore  the  deductions  should  not  be  excessive,  and 
should,  within  reasonable  limits,  be  the  same  for  all  ships — 
this  is  a  point  that  I  want  to  lay  stress  upon.    At  Liverpool, 
with  which  I  am  most  interested,  the  position  is  as  follows  : 
shipowners  whose  vessels  are  measured  for  deductions  for 
propelling  space  under  the  principal  rule  of  Section  78  of 
the  Merchant  Shipping  Act  which  results  with  deductions 
for  crew  space  in  a  net  register  of  from  63  to  65  per  cent. 
of  the  gross  tonnage,  and  who  pay  their  rates  on  this  basis 
feel  it  is  a  hardship  on  them,  that  other  shipowners  should 
pay  rates  on  a  basis  of,  in  some  cases,  40  per  cent,  of  the 
gross  tonnage,  and  in  many  others,  very  much  less.    That 
is  the  whole  burden  of  my  particular  appeal  to  this  Com- 
mittee.    I  ask,  particularly,  that  we  shall  all  be  put  on  the 


rather  far.  My  recommendation  is  that  the  deduction 
on  ships'  tonnage  should  be  a  fixed  one — it  should  not 
exceed  32  per  cent. 

324.  {Colonel  Denny.)  No  matter  what  trade  the 
vessel  is  in  ? — It  was  not  for  years.  If  you  take  the 
cases  of  the  "  Umbria  "  and  the  "  Etniria,"  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  ability  of  modem  ship  designers  is  endless, 
and  every  day  they  are  designing  ships  to  be  of  less  and 
less  tonnage. 

325.  {Chairman.)  It  seems  to  me  that  if  you  were  to 
make  any  arbitrary  deduction  shipowners  would  get 
over  it.  The  logical  result  of  your  argument  is  that  it 
must  be  on  gross  tonnage,  because  if  you  make  any 
arbitrary  distinction  shipowners  will  try  and  get  round  it  ♦ 
— I  am  very  much  disposed  to  agree  with  you,  although 
J  would  rather  have  the  gross  tonnage,  with  32  per  cent, 
discount. 

326.  I  think  you  will  agree  with  me  that  the  effect 
of  your  argument  is  that  it  ought  to  be  on  gross  t — I 
think  that  is  the  only  logical  end. 

327.  {Chairman.)  Yes,  that  is  so. 

328.  ( Witness.)  I  will  put  in  a  table,  but  I  do  not  want 
to  distress  you  with  too  many  figures. 

329.  {Mr.  Lgster.)  If  you  effected  deductions  it  would 
have  the  same  result  as  a  charge  on  the  gross  tonnage  ? — 
It  would,  but  I  would  rather  have  the  choice. 

330.  (Chairman.)  Surely  shipowners  would  get  round 
any  arbitrarily  fixed  deduction. 

331.  (Mr.  Lyster.)  It  is  a  question  of  degree,  when  we 
come  to  consider  it. 

332.  (Chairman.)  You  cannot  follow  Mr.  Hughes' 
argument,  short  of  getting  a  gross  tonnage  fixed. 

333.  (Witness.)  I  am  afraid  that  my  knowledge,  as 
compared  with  that  of  some  gentlemen  who  are  here,  on 
the  matter  of  measurement,  is  very  limited,  and  probably 
they  know  more  about  it  than  I  do,  but  what  can  be  more 
absurd  than  in  the  present  system,  to  talk  of  logic.  I 
make  my  engine-room  to  exceed  13  per  cent,  of  the  vessel's 
tonnage,  and  I  get  an  allowance  of  32  per  cent.  Another 
man's  engine-room  may  exceed  mine,  but  he  equally 
gets  an  allowance  of  32  per  cent.  This  is  a  point 
that  I  want  to  lay  stress  upon,  and  there  will  be  no  differ- 
ence of  opinion  here.  We  have,  in  connection  with  our 
north  extension,  built  two  or  the  finest  graving  docks 
in  the  world,  specially  for  the  use  of  these  Atlantic  liners. 
The  cost  of  the  Canada  Graving  Dock — which  is  there 
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(indicating  on  the  plan)  was  £237,000,  and  the  esti- 
mated cost  of  the  Brocklebank  Graving  Dock,  just  com- 
pleted, was  £150,700.  The  difference  ot  cost  is  largely 
accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  this  was  a  wet  dock.  It 
has  been  transformed  into  a  graving  dock,  and  obviously 
that  was  done  at  a  less  cost  than  it  would  have  taken  to 
dig  out  a  dock. 

334.  {Mr.  Burns.)  Do  you  charge  the  full  rates  for 
these  dry  docks  ? — We  charge  rates  for  the  use  of  the 
dry  docks  as  fixed  by  an  Act  of  Parliament  nearly  fifty 
years  ago.  Our  Graving  Dock  charges  are  based  on  the 
old  fashioned  system,  and  I  find  that  the  "  Lucania  "  can 
use  one  of  these  docks  for  eleven  working  days,  and 
on  the  statutory  schedule  of  charges,  pay  orly  £132  10s., 
whereas  the  "Rowanmore,"  on  hernet  register  tonnage 
would  have  to  pay  £162  10s. 

335.  {Mr.  Burns.)  Are  those  your  maximum  rates  ? — 
Yes,  we  have  applied  the  maximum  since  these  large 
docks  were  made.  I  thought  until  I  saw  the  charges 
at  Cardiff  that  they  were  very  low.  The  "  Lucania  "  for 
eleven  working  days  pays  £132 10s.,  and  the  "Rowanmore" 
for  the  same  period,  pays  £162  lOs.,  or  about  one- 
fourth  more.  You  see  here,  of  course,  that  the  material 
cost  of  a  graving  dock —  the  length  and  the  breadth  of  it — 
is  important,  but  the  depth  is  even  more  so.  All  this 
water  has  to  be  pumped  out. 

336.  {Colonel    Denny.)  Is    that    per    day  ?— For    the 

twenty-two  tides. 

337.  {Mr.  Scott.)  Why  do  you  make  your  charge  in 
that  way  ! — The  schedule  can  be  put  in,  but  I  have  not 
it  in  my  pocket.  It  is  based  on  the  net  tonnage  of  the 
ship,  and  supposing  a  vessel  of  500  tons  pays  so  much, 
a  vessel  of  1,000  tons  does  not  pay  twice  that  amount. 

338.  {Chairman.)  It  is  a  sliding  scale  ? — It  is  a  sliding 
scale.  As  you  increase  in  size  the  rate  per  ton  is  rather 
less. 

339.  ( Mr.  Lyster. )  I  see  that  the  gross  of  the  "  Lucan  ia  " 
is  13,000  tons,  while  the  gross  of  the  "Rowanmore"  is  9,456 
tons  ? — The  point  I  want  to  emphasise  is  this,  that  with 
Atlantic  liners  of  the  "  Rowanmore  "  type  we  should  not 
have  to  make  such  extensive  graving  docks — we  should 
make  them  shallower.  The  dimensions  of  the  "  Lucania  " 
and  the  "  Rowanmore  "  should  be  noted  by  the  Committee 
—"Lucania"  length  601-0,  breadth  65-2,  depth  37-8. 
«  Rowanmore,"  length  521-0,  breadth  59-2,  depth  29-3. 

340.  {Mr.  Burns.)  Does  not  a  vessel  of  the  "  Lucania  " 
type  go  into  dock  oftener  than  a  vessel  like  the  "  Rowan- 
more "  ? — I  am  not  prepared  to  answer,  but  it  is  the  prac- 
tice in  the  Atlantic  trade  to  take  a  vessel  into  graving  dock 
once  a  year.  I  have  here  two  coasting  boats.  One 
is  the  "  Empress  Queen,"  which  is  a  fast  paddle  steamer, 
and  the  other  is  the  "  Truthful,"  which  is  a  cargo  boat. 
The  former  vessel  has  a  register  tonnage  of  471  tons, 
and  pays  £16  for  graving  dock  accommodation  for  eleven 
working  days,  whereas  the  little  "  Truthful  "  which  can 
enter  one  of  the  oldest  and  least  expensive  graving  docks 
in  the  port  pays  £22,  and  she  has  770  tons  net  register. 
I  should  like  to  point  out  to  you  in  looking  at  the  diagram 
with  regard  to  the  Isle  of  Man  boat,  the  "  Empress 
Queen,"  that  its  paddle  box  has  to  be  considered  when 
going  into  a  graving  dock.  She  is  nearly  eighty  feet 
across  her  paddle  boxes,  and  she  will  only  go  into  our 
biggest  and  most  expensive  dock,  and  yet  she  pays  less 
dues  than  a  ship  that  would  go  into  a  very 
modeatdock.  These  sketches  on  the  side  of  the  diagram 
show  the  difference  in  the  vessels. 

341.  What  class  of  vessel  is  the  "  Truthful ".  T— 
She  is  a  coaster  and  she  carries  from  Liverpool  to  London. 
She  is  hardly  as  fast  as  the  vessels  that  run  between 
Glasgow  and  Liverpool,  but  quite  that  style  of  vessel, 
and  carrying  a  larger  cargo.  The  other  ship  is  purely 
a  passenger  boat. 

342.  That  nms  only  two  months  in  the  year  t — Yes, 
to  my  mind  it  would  be  fair  that  all  these  vessels— that 
is  high  power  liners  and  coasters — should  pay  on  a  similar 
basis  to  that  on  which  vessels  measured  in  the  ordinary 
way  pay,  namely  on  from  63  to  65  per  cent,  of  their 
gross  tonnage.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  will  be 
oppressed  with  these  names  which  I  am  about  to  submit 
to  you,  but  I  may  say  that  I  am  supported  in  this  view 
by  Mr.  Arthur  Wilson  Bibby,  Chairman  of  the  Pacific 
Steam    Navigation    Company    and    Managing    Director 


of  the   Bibby  Steamship  Company,   the  gross   tonnige      Mr.  J.  W. 
of  whose   fleet   amounts   to   213,000   tons;  Mr.    Alfred        Hughes. 

S.  CoUard,  representing  R.  P.  Houston  &  Company  and  

the  British  and  South  American  Steam  Navigation  Com-   ^1  Mar.  1905. 

pany,  Ltd.,  the  gross  tonnage  of  whose  fleet  is  96,300  

tons ;  Mr.  Walter  Glynn,  managing  director  of  the 
Leyland  Line  ;  Mr.  Thomas  Frederick  Harrison,  repre- 
senting Rankin,  Gilmour  &  Company  and  The  British 
and  Foreign  Steamship  Company,  the  gross  tonnage 
of  whose  fleet  is  52,000  tons  ;'  Mr.  Walter  Holland, 
representing  Lamport  &  Holt,  and  the  Liverpool,  Brazil 
and  River  Plate  Steam  Navigation  Company,  Ltd.,  with 
111,900  gross  tonnage  ;  Mr.  Richard  Duming  Holt — 
who  will  appear  before  you— and  who  represents  257,000 
gross  tonnage  ;  my  own  firm  I  have  mentioned  ;  Mr. 
Edmund  Johnston,  managing  director  of  William  John- 
ston and  Company,  representing  80,600  gross  tonnage  ;  Mr. 
William  Thomson,  chairman  of  the  Bedouin  Steam 
Navigation  Company,  representing  22,380  gross  tons  ; 
and  Mr.  Henry  Wilding,  chairman  of  the  American  Line 
and  chairman  of  the  Mississippi  Dominion  Company, 
representing  650,000  gross  tonnage.  Those  figures  give 
a  total  of  312  steamers  with  a  gross  tonnage  of  1,667,480 
tons  trading  regularly  to  Liverpool. 

343.  {Chairman.)  Am  I  right  in  assuming  that  those 
ship  owners  have  vessels  of  tJie  same  type  all  practically 
between  60  and  65  net  ? — No,  much  the  larger  percentage 
of  their  vessels  are  that  type  but  there  are  exceptions. 
One  of  my  own  firm's  ships  is  only  50. 

344.  But  still  the  great  bulk  of  your  fleet  does  come 
over  60  t— Yes. 

345.  {Mr.  Burnt.)  Do  they  all  agree  that  they  should 
be  charged  on  63  per  cent,  of  the  gross  ? — We  all  agree 
that  63  per  cent,  of  the  gross  is  the  proper  standard. 

346.  {Chairman.)  Without  imputing  any  improper 
motives  it  is  their  interest  that  the  change  should  be 
made,  because  if  other  boats  pay  more  they  will  obviously 
pay  less — is  not  that  so  ? — Certainly.  I  say  that  they 
ought  not  in  a  free  country  to  pay  more  than  other  people 
pay.  Why  should  the  others  have  better  accommodation 
and  pay  less  for  it  ? 

347.  While  the  weight  of  the  arguments  remain  the 
same  the  weight  of  interest  is  altered.  They  have  a 
direct  persona]  interest  in  getting  the  change  made  T — 
Of  that  you  must  judge  yourself.  It  does  not  follow 
that  a  man's  interest  and  his  arguments  go  together,  but 
I  make  no  secret  at  all  of  mine. 

348.  No,  I  quite  understand  that.     All  I  meant  was  that 
the  animus  would  be  slightly  altered  by  the  fact  that 
their  interest  is  in  the  direction  of  your  recommendation  t 
—  I  have  very  little  more  to  add.     I  wish  it  to  be  borne 
in  mind  that  in  Liverpool  the  Dock  Board  is  a  great 
co-operative  society  working  for  the  good  of  all  the  trade 
interests  centred  there.     There  are  no  shareholders  or 
persons  deriving  benefits  from  profits  made  by  the  under- 
taking ;  and  the  profits  have  to  be  spent  in  improving 
the  dock  undertaking  or  in  reducing  rates.     It  therefore 
follows  that  if  one  class  of  shipowner  does  not  pay  its 
proper  proportion  to  the  Board's  revenues,  some  others 
have  to  pay  too  much.     In  the  present  case  I  think, 
both  as  a  shipowner  and  as  a  member  of  the  Dock  Board, 
that  the  law  shoiUd  be  altered  so  that  the  deductions 
for  propelling  power  should  be  so  limited  that  the  Atlantic 
mail    steamers    and    coasting    vessels    wiiich    are     not 
paying   their  proper  share   should   pay   on   practically 
the  same  basis  as  the  other  class  of  vessels.     The  action 
my  Board  took  was  largely  based  on  this  consideration 
of  equality  and  we  went  as  far  as  we   were   advised  in 
our  private  Bill.     Under  our  Acts  we  have  to  charge 
our  rates  without  favour  or  partiality,  but  this  is  not 
possible   under   the   existing   law.     We   found   as   time 
went  on  that  the  vessels  with  exceptionally  low  register 
tonnage  were  not  only  increasing  in  number,  but  that 
the  percentage  of  net  to  gross  was  decreased,  and  that 
I  am  sure  will  be  quite  clear  to  you  before  the  inquiry 
is  over.     We  therefore  felt  it  our  duty,  as  representing 
the  trade  of  the  Port  of  Liverpool  as  a  whole  to  apply 
to  Parliament  to  enable  us  to  alter  this  anomaly.     Then 
as  to  the  future.     To  my  mind  good  up-to-date  dock 
accommodation  is  as  essential  for  the  commerce  and 
prosperity  of  the  country  as  the  vessels  carrying  cargo- 
In  fact,  without  the  docks,  with  their  facilities  for  rapid 
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loading  and  discharging,  and  with  depths  of  sill  to  enable 
vessels  to  enter  on  all  tides,  the  commerce  of  the  country 
would  be  retarded.  We  are,  as  I  have  shown,  prepared 
to  provide  for  the  growing  commerce  of  the  coimtry,  as 
the  Dock  Board  have  done  in  the  past.  We  do,  however, 
say  that  the  owners  of  vessels  getting  the  benefit  of  this 
accommodation  should  adequately  pay  for  the  benefits 
they  receive.  I  hear  that  a  Board  of  Trade  witness  made 
a  suggestion  that  a  deduction  of  50  per  cent,  of  propelling 
power,  with  an  additional  deduction  of  crew  spact, 
should  be  allowed  in  arriving  at  the  net  register  tonnage. 
I  think  for  the  reasons  I  have  given  that  this  would  allow 
too  great  a  deduction  and  that  a  deduction  for  propelling 
space  such  as  the  majority  of  us  get  is  a  fair  solution. 
About  the  coasting  trade  I  have  to  make  some  remarks. 
These  are  illustrations  of  the  working  of  the  law  with 
regard  to  the  coasting  trade.  In  1892  there  were  4,500 
of  such  arrivals,  that  is  thirteen  years  ago.  By  1904 — 
that  is  in  twelve  years — they  had  increased  from  4,500 
to  9,400.  Those  are  not  vessels — those  are  arrivals — 
the  same  vessels  coming  backward  and  forward.  In 
1892  the  percentage  which  the  net  register  of  coasters 
bore  to  their  gross  tonnage  was  41  "0  per  cent.,  and  in 
1904  it  had  fallen  to  33-7  per  cent. 

349.  {Colonel  Denny.)  Had  you  a  satisfactory  in- 
crease in  your  dock  revenue  during  the  same  time  all 
over  ? — Yes,  we  had  during  this  period.  The 
accommodation  for  coasters  was  further  increased.  I 
would  like  to  give  you  further  illustration  {see  Appendix 
No.  4)  and  then  I  shall  have  finished.  In  reply  to  your 
enquiry  about  money  in  1892  the  gross  tonnage  of  the 
Belfast  Steamship  Co.  trading  to  Liverpool  in  a  direct 
trade  was  451,500  tons  with  a  nett  regietcr  of  183,270 
tons.  In  1904  the  gross  tonnage  was  559,970  tons  or  an 
increase  of  108,470  tons,  but  notwithstanding  this  in- 
crease the  net  register  tonnage  had  fallen  to  160,570 
tons,  or  a  drop  of  22,700  tons.  In  consequence  the  Board 
received  £3,000  for  tonnage  rates  instead  of  £3,430,  a 
■drop  of  £430.  They  increased  their  work  one-fourth, 
and  in  place  of  getting  a  fourth  more  money  they  got 
over  £300  less.  I  am  much  obliged  to  you  for  listening 
"to  me,  and  if  I  might  tak  you  a  question  I  should  like  to 
-ask  if  what  I  have  said  is  reasonable. 

350.  {Chairman.)  I  cannot  give  evidence.  I  want 
clearly  to  understand  what  your  personal  recommenda- 
tion is.  I  gather  it  to  be  that  you  wish  that  all  types 
of  vessels — coasters  and  Atlantic  vessels — should  pay 
on  the  same  proportion  of  their  gross  tonnage  ? — ^My 
recommendation  is  to  carry  out  to  its  logical  conclusion 
the  system  devised,  although  it  was  not  a  logical  one  at 
the  time,  of  allowing  the  32  per  cent.,  and  I  will  ask  you 

4fco  give  every  vessel  an  allowance  of  32  per  cent. 

351.  May  I  ask  you  this— there  is  a  little  difference 
■of  opinion  in  Liverpool  itself  is  there  not  as  to  the  ad- 
visability of  putting  vessels  like  the  Cunai-d  on  the  same 
footing  as  coasting  steamers  ? — There  is  a  difference  of 
opinion — that  has  been  very  fairly  and  loudly  expressed 
in  Parliament.  The  Cunard  for  instance  have  objected 
to  it. 

352.  I  mean  among  the  Liverpool  citizens.  What  I 
rather  mean   to  put  to  you  is  this— your  Dock   Board 

has  no  Town  Council  representatives  on  it  at  all it  is  free 

from  the  T'^wn  Council  entiri-ly  ? — Quite. 

353.  Supposing  the  Town  Council  had  been,  as  it  is 
in  Glasgow,  largely  represented  on  the  Board,  do  you 
think  they  would  have  been  imanimous  in  wishing  these 
boats  to  be  on  the  same  footing  ? — A  Town  Council 
18  never  unanimous  on  any  point.  The  Mayor  of  Liver- 
pool does  not  object  to  it.  There  are  120  members  I 
think,  but  I  know  very  few  of  them.  I  am  in  the  habit 
of  meeting  frequently  members  of  the  Town  Council 
but  1  have  heard  no  objection  to  tliis  Bill  at  all.  I  am 
speaking   of   the   Bill   that   we   had   before   Parliament 

,     lilt  tlicie  was  some  trepidation  expressed  as  to  whether 
•  the  Cunard  Company  might  not  leave  Liverpool. 

'"  ''  354.  I  was  not  thinking  specially  of  the  Cunard  Com- 
pany ;  it  occurred  to  me  that  possibly  the  representatives 
of  the  city  of  Liverpool  for  instance  might  think  that  your 
suggestion  was  hard  on  the  kind  of  vessel  that  they 
desired  to  have  ?— Being  a  Liverpool  citizen  I  should 
hot  like  to  speak  of  the  citizens  of  Liverpool  with  any- 
thing but  respect,  but  Parliament  itself  showed  no  respect 


for  them.  In  1857  they  managed  these  docks  so  entirely 
and  completely  in  the  interests  of  Liverpool  as  a  town 
that  they  built  a  magnificent  classical  temple  called 
St.  George's  Hall  out  of  the  dues,  and  generally  they 
were  so  distrusted  by  Parliament  that  we,  as  a  Board, 
were  brought  into  existence  to  take  theii'  place. 

355.  I  quite  understand  that,  but  I  was  wondering 
whether  if  your  Board  had  been  constituted  as  the  Clyde 
Trustees  are  they  would  have  taken  the  same  view  as 
they  do,  but  you  cannot  tell  me  t — They  have  got  the 
same  views  as  to  this. 

356.  You  mean  that  they  are  unanimous  in  taking 
your  view  ? — Although  it  may  discount  my  own  evidence 
except  as  a  shipowner,  it  rather  appears  to  me  that  this 
is  a  question  for  experts.  In  the  case  of  the  River  Mersey 
itself  or  the  Thames  the  width  of  a  ship  does  not  matter, 
but  if  I  have  to  make  a  wet  or  a  dry  dock  broader,  deeper 
and  wider  for  a  particular  kind  of  ship,  why  should  she 
not  pay  for  it. 

357.  I  think  you  could  carry  that  a  great  deal  too 
far.  If  you  are  required  to  build  these  very  expensive 
docks  for  one  line  of  steamers,  the  natural  conclusion 
of  your  argument  would  be  that  they  should  bear  the 
whole  expense  of  the  construction  ? — Hardly.  We 
do  not  ask  the  expensive  line  of  steamers  to  pay  any 
more  than  other  people  pay.  If  you  take  the  finest 
steamer  that  crosses  the  Atlantic— the  "  Kaiser  Wilhelm 
der  Grosse."- 

358.  {Sir  WiUiam  White.)  No,  the  "  Kaiser  Wilhelm 
IL" 

359.  (The  Witness.)  I  will  take  the  "  Kaiser  Wilhelm 
der  Grosse."  She  carries  a  very  small  amount  of  cargo. 
I  do  not  know  what  the  tonnage  is  ;  I  daresay  Sir  William 
White  will  know,  but  it  cannot  be  a  very  large  tonnage. 

360.  (Sir    WiUiam    WhUe.)  No. 

361.  {The  Witness.)  But  the  revenue  she  earns  from 
her  passengers  is  enormous.  If  large  steamers  were 
run  for  glory,  I  should  say  that  there  was  something 
in  the  argument,  but  they  do  not  run  for  glory. 

362.  (The.  Chairman.)  Do  you  not  think  that  there 
would  be  some  danger,  if  they  got  absolutely  no  advam- 
tage  from  their  great  engine  space,  of  that  type  of  ship 
not  being  built  ? — I  do  not  think  that  a  consideration  -of 
that  kind  should  affect  them,  but  even  so  why  should  I 
as  an  honest  citizen  of  Liverpool,  trying  to  earn  a  living 
by  carrying  bricks  from  one  port  to  another  pay  more 
than  the  ordinary  run  of  ships  T  If  these  ships  had  to 
be  brought  into  ejustence  at  the  cost  of  the  country,  and 
I  think  the  Government  have  properly  made  some  of 
the  Cunard  line  at  the  cost  of  the  country,  why  should 
individuals  like  myself  be  obliged  to  make  a  special 
contiibulion  ? 

363.  Do  you  think  that  Liverpool  does  not  wish  that 
kind  of  vessel  to  come  there  ? — I  do  not  think  they  are 
a  very  profitable  kind  of  ve.ssel  for  Liverpool.  It  is  so 
difficult  for  me  to  give  the  view  of  Liverpool.  We  have 
put  in  Liverpool  here  a  railway  station  on  the  pier  head- 
do  you  know  Liverpool  at  all  ? 

364.  (Chairman.)  I  have  been  there. 

365.  (Witness)  We  have  put  at  a  cost  of  £30,000  a 
railway  station  opposite  the  landing  stage.  It  is  there 
{pointing  on  the  plan).  Steamers  are  now  coming  along- 
side this  stage.  You  can  leave  Euston  at  nine  o'clock 
and  at  one  o'clock  you  are  embarking  hero.  The  shop- 
keepers and  hotel  keepers  in  Liverpool  have  made  a  very 
great  outcry  about  it  and  if  you  went  to  a  vote  of  the 
Town  Council  of  Liverpool  on  the  point  you  would  have 
this  abolished  to-morrow,  and  they  would  have  to  go 
off  as  they  did  before.  I  do  not  really  think  that  the 
opinion  of  interested  municipalities  who  have  no  direct 
interest  except  a  selfish  interest  ought  to  affect  you  in 
fixing  the  rates  of  tonnage.  I  suppose  there  are  on  this 
Committee  from  the  point  of  view  of  shipbuilding,  some 
of  the  most  eminent  men  in  the  country,  and  you  do  not 
require  to  bring  in  the  Town  Co\incil. 

366.  What  I  meant  was  that  I  do  not  think  tliat  it 
is  entirely  a  question  for  expert  opinion.  It  is  partly 
also  a  question  of  expediency  ?— I  think  that  it  is  a 
question  of  expediency.  I  say  with  the  most  perfect 
confidence  that  you  should  make  this  charge  of  63  per 
cent,  based  on  the  32  per  cent,  deduction.    That  frill 
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not  influence  the  Cunard  Company  or  any  company  to 
the  extent  of  sending  one  ship  to  Liverpool  in  their  large 
expenditure,  because  it  is  a  very  small  item. 

367.  (Colonel  Dennt/.)  Is  it  a  very  small  item  to  double 
the  charges  upon  a  Cunard  vessel,  or  practically  double 
them,  considering  that  they  run  empty  I  suppose,  or 
practically  empty,  for  half  the  year  ? — You,  Sir,  are  speak- 
ing with  knowledge,  I  am  sure,  but  I  am  very  much 
astonished  to  hear  you  say  that  they  run  empty  for 
practically  half  the  year.  I  have  more  knowledge  of 
the  White  Star  boats. 

368.  Their  cabin  space  is  by  no  means  fully  occupied, 
I  mean  during  the  whole  yeir  ? — ■!  am  astonished  to  hear 
it.  I  do  not  know  how  many  thousands  of  passengers 
the  "  Caronia  "  has  had,  but  the  winter  and  summer  trade 
has  so  increased  that  even  on  the  homeward  voyage 
the  vessel  is  full  of  passengers.  I  should  be  amazed 
to  hear  that  they  are  ever  empty. 

369.  By  "  empty  "  I  mean  in  such  a  condition  that 
they  would  not  pay  their  expenses  for  that  particular 
voyage  ? — -I  can  only  say  that  T  am  a  very  modest  share- 
holder in  the  Cunard  Company,  but  I  should  have  been 
very  well  satisfied  with  the  result  as  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned. Tao  "  Umbria  "  and  "  Etruria,"  which  have 
been  very  profitable  vessels,  paid  on  63  per  cent,  of 
their  gross  tonnage. 

370.  (Professor  Biles.)  Cannot  you  tell  ua  what  would 
be  the  effect  of  tliis  change  that  you  propose  commer- 
cially ?  Do  you  know  the  first  cost  of  the  "  Lucania"  ? 
— I  can  only  guess  what  at  she  cost. 

371.  Take  half  a  million? — ^She  would  be  rather 
above  that. 

372.  Have  you  calculated  the  effect  of  this  proposal  of 
yours  upon  the  revenue  of  the  Dock  Board  ? — I  have 
not. 

373.  I  take  your  figures.  I  see  she  pays  at  present 
£4,000  deck  tonnage  rates  during  the  year  ? — Yes,  that 
is  right. 

374.  And  you  propose  to  increase  the  net  regis' er 
tonnage  from  38  per  cent,  to  up  to  63  per  cent,  t — 50  per 
cent. 

375.  So  that  you  would  roughly  add  about  £3,000  to 
the  amount  that  she  would  pay  per  year  7 — About  50  x»er 
cent,  to  what  she  pays  at  present. 

376.  That  is  £2,000  ?— Yes. 

377.  Do  you  think  that  £2,000  a  year  would  make  the 
difference  between  papng  and  not  paying  in  that  ship  ? — I 
do  not  think  it  would.  If  I  might  mention  to  the  Chairman 
of  the  Committee,  in  Liverpool  the  Cunard  Company 
suffered  under  a  very  great  grievance  for  many  years. 
Their  steamers  could  not  come  into  dock  at  all  and  they  lay 
at  moorings  out  here  (iridicating  on  the  plan).  They  had  to 
lighten  their  cargo  in  and  out.  Even  at  the  *ime  I  went  to 
the  Dock  Board  their  steamers  could  not  dock,  and  they 
had  to  lighten  their  cargo  out.  They  have  saved  many 
times  £2,000  a  year  by  having  this  deeper  water  where  they 
could  discharge  their  cargo  and  passengers.  It  is  vital 
to  them  to  have  this  deep  water  dock. 

378.  (Col.  Denny.)  It  seems  to  me  according  to  you 
tha'  it  is  a  positive  injury  to  Liverpool  the  Cunard  coming 
there  at  all  ? — I  do  not  say  that,  but  it  would  be  cheaper 
to  conduct  a  business  in  a  quieter  and  less  ostentious 
fashion.  I  think  with  regard  to  their  new  boats  if  they 
will  not  pay  on  what  I  am  suggesting — 63  per  cent. — and 
I  am  speaking  now  of  those  new  boats — I  do  really  think 
■we  would  be  better  without  them.  I  have  a  table  here 
prepared  which  I  should  like  to  show  you.  I  believe  it  to 
be  accurate  and  it  shows  you  that  as  the  speed  in  knots 
increases  the  vessels  net  register  tonnage  goes  down.  If 
you  were  to  take  an  absurd  case,  supposing  you  had  a  ve.ssel 
going  at  fifty  knots  an  hour  it  would  come  to  this,  that 
■be  would  get  a  discoimt  for  coming  there. 

379.  [Professor  Biles.)  The  £2,000  a  year  that  you 
would  ask  the  "  Lucania  "  to  pay  in  addition  to  what 
she  is  paying  could  be  saved  in  other  ways.  For  instance 
what  do  you  think  would  be  the  effect  if  you  were  to  bum 
coals  less  to  the  amount  of  £2,000  a  year  on  the  speed  of 
the  "  Lucania  "  ? — They  could  very  easy  economise  coals 
by  reducing  speed. 

380.  Do  you  happen  to  know  how  much  coals  the 
t-  Lucania  "  bums  in  the  course  of  a  year  t —  I  do  not. 


381.  Or  how  much  per  voyage  T— 2,700  or  ;2,800 
the  voyage  out. 

382.  Roughly  3,000  tons  t— Each  way 

383.  Each  way,  or  6,003  tons  both  ways  that  is  72,000 
per  year  and  she  pays  about  £1  a  ton,  I  suppose,  for 
coal  ? — 13s.,  or  14s. 

384.  South  Wales  coal  would  cost  203.  ?— Yes. 

385  So  that  she  would  have  to  take  one-thirty-sixth 
off  the  whole  of  her  coal  to  save  this  difference  in  rate — 
have  you  any  idea  of  how  much  one-thirty-sixth  less  coal 
would  mean  in  the  reduction  of  speed  ? — I  have  not.  I 
know  that  the  difference  of  going  from  ten  to  eleven^nd- 
half  knots  has  increased  my  consumption  50  per  cent. 

386.  One  thirty-sixth  is  about  3  per  cent,  is  not  it  T — 
In  speed. 

387.  In  coal  consumption  ? — Yes. 

388.  Do  you  expect  that  3  per  cent,  of  coal  burnt  less 
would  make  very  much  difference  in  the  speed  of  these 
vessels — or  so  much  as  to  affect  the  trade  ? — I  think  the 
difference  would  be  hardly  appreciable,  but  an  expert 
would  tell  you  that. 

389.  I  am  merely  putting  it  to  you  as  balancing  the 
speed  question  against  the  dock  rates  question. 

390.  (Col.  Denny.)  You  might  lose  a  great  many 
passengers  by  doing  it  ? — Yes,  but  that  is  the  argument. 

391.  According  to  your  view  the  present  way  of  taking 
the  tonnage  is  an  illogical  way  ? — I  think  so. 

392.  That  is  to  say,  the  gross  tonnage  with  a  deduction 
not  fixed  for  propelling  space  is  illogical  ?^I  think  the 
illogical  thing  is  this  ;  supposing  it  measures  13  per  cent, 
of  his  tonnage,  on  that  32  per  cent,  is  allowed,  but  if  it 
measures  12^  per  cent.,  he  is  allowed  nothing.  That  is 
what  I  call  illogical. 

393.  Why  should  any  owner  pay  on  more  than  they 
use  for  cargo  and  passengers  absolutely  ? — I  do  not  quite 
understand  the  argument. 

334.  Take  this— why  should  you  compel  an  owner  to 
pay  unfairly.  Why  should  you  not  give  him  exactly 
what  he  uses  for  engine-room,  boiler-room  and  bunkers  T 
—Why  should  I  ? 

395.  If  you  take  the  "  Lucania,"  and  deduct  precisely 
the  amount  that  they  use  for  coal,  for  engine-room,  and 
for  boiler-room,  would  that  be  fair  ? — My  contention 
is  that  that  would  not  be  fair.  My  contention  is  that 
a  vessel  600  feet  long  should  pay  more  than  a  vessel  520 
feet  long,  whatever  engine-room  she  has,  and  I  would  in 
each  case  give  a  man  32  per  cent,  discount,  and  no  more. 
That  is  logical. 

396.  And  no  less  ? — No  more  and  ho  less. 

397.  Precisely,  and  for  that  purpose  what  you  wish 
is  an  Act  of  Parliament  providing  for  a  new  basis  of 
measurement  ?— No,  I  only  want  a  mle  to  be  applied 
which  is  found  to  work  admirably  in  the  Suez  Canal 
where  fast  steamers — and  Sir  Thomas  Sutherland  has 
got  his  vessels  up  to  seventeen  knots,  though  I  suppose 
he  has  hardly  reached  the  Atlantic  liner  level— cannot 
pay  more  than  50  per  cent. 

398.  And  you  have  heard  no  grumbling  about  the 
Suez  Canal  method  ? — I  have  not  from  any  man  whose 
opinion  I  value  twopence. 

399.  Would  you  have  any  objection  to  a  process  of 
measurement — call  it  tonnage  or  anything  else  you  like—' 
which  had  as  its  actual  ba.sis,  services  rendered  ?  That 
is  what  you  think  would  be  logical  ?— Yes.  "  Accommo- 
dation for  services  rendered  "  is  merely  a  term  ;  "  accom- 
modation afforded,"  I  should  say.  I  think  that  a  vessel 
600  feet  long  should  pay  more  than  a  vessel  400  feet  long. 

400.  And  that  a  vessel  of  seventy  feet  beam  should 
pay  more  than  a  vessel  of  sixty  feet  beam,  and  that  a 
vessel  of  forty  feet  draught  should  pay  more  than  a 
vessel  of  thirty  feet  draught  ?— If  the  multiple  of  the 
beam  and  the  draught  do  not  exceed  the  length  of  the 
ship  I  should  put  them  all  in  the  some  category.  I  think 
that  the  vessel  should  pay  for  dock  accommodation. 
I  would  rather  that  the  Cunard  people  spoke  for  them- 
selves, but  when  I  have  had  some  conversation  as  Chair- 
man of  this  Works  Committee  with  a  high  official  of  the 
Cunard  Company,  whom,  no  doubt,  you  will  see,  he  did  not 
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'Mr  J.,W.'    disji^iac  from  me  his  opinion  that  the  graving  dock  charges 

:  ^hMfttt.""    should  be  based  on  the  actual  size  of    the  ship,  and  I 

imaeine  that  ho  will  say  ao  if  you  ask  liim  when  he  comes 

21  Mar^l905.   h^rT^ 

401.  How  do  your  dock  dues  in  Liverpool  compare 
with  those  in  Glasgow — have  you  any  idea  ? — I  have  no 
doubt  that  they  are  very  much  less  than  the  dock  dues  in 
Ix>ndon  or  Southampton,  but  I  cannot  compare  them 
with  Glasgow. 

402.  (J/r.  Scott.)  Colonel  Denny,  I  understand,  asked 
you  just  now  whether  you  would  not  be  better  without 
these  new  fast  vessels  of  the  Cunard  Company.  Would 
that  mean  that  you  would  not  need  to  construct  these  big 
docks  at  all ;  because  I  find  on  looking  at  the  statement 
yon  have  given  me,that  the  "  Celtic  "  is  practically  as  large 
as  some  of  the  new  fast  boats,  and  you  would  have  to  build 
these  big  docks  for  a  vessel  like  the  "  Celtic  "  so  that  the 
mere  fact  that  the  Cunarders  will  not  wait,  or  that  you  did 
not  get  them,  would  not  release  you  of  the  responsibility 
of  building  these  much  bigger  docks  to  accommodate  big 
ships.  You  say  the  big  ship  at  a  moderate  speed  pays  a 
fair  rate  while  the  big  ship  with  a  very  fast  speed  does  not 
pay  suflScient  tor  the  accommodation  given  ?— That  is  so. 
If  you  compare  a  Cunarder  with  the  "  Celtic,"  the  "  Celtic" 
although  she  requires  a  very  large  dock,  pays  more  money 
tor  it  in  comparison.  If  there  were  no  tast  Cunarders 
m  prospect — if  there  were  no  fast  passenger  boats  in  pros- 
pect— we  would  never  dream  of  making  this  forty  feet 
dock.  We  would  be  quite  content  with  making  it  35  feet. 
The  *'  Celtic  "  class  of  vessel  never  draws  more  than  30  or 
31  feet.  Here  is  a  case  in  point,  where  we  are  going  to 
spend  hundreds  of  thousands  of  pounds  specially  with  a 
view  to  accommodating  fast  passenger  ships.  Of  course  if 
the  place  were  made,  other  vessels  woula  use  it  as  well. 

403.  {Mr.  Wilson.)  Can  you  tell  mo  bow  many  of  a  crew 
the  "  Rowanmore  "  carried  ? — I  am  afraid  I  cannot.  I 
should  say  speaking  roughly  about  sixty-five.  I  do  not 
know,  but  I  daresay  you  know. 

404.  Yes  that  is  about  right.  Do  you  know  how  many 
the  ''  Campania '-'  carries  ? — I  would  make  a  guess  at  350. 

405.  Prom  that  to  400  ?— Yes. 

406.  Then  do  you  contend  that  there  should  be  no  con- 
sideration given  in  allowing  deductions  tor  the  additional 
number  of  men  that  have  to  be  carried  on  these  fast  ships  T 
— I  did  not  understand,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  we  were  dis- 
cussing any  question  relating  to  the  crews  at  all.  I 
thought  it  was  a  question  of  what  deduction  should  be 
made  for  engine-room. 

407.  (Chairman.)  That  is  so. 
Witness  :  Not  as  t<^the  crew. 

408.  (ilfr.  Wilson.)  That  may  be  perfectly  true  with 
regard  to  the  accommodation,  but  if  you  have  190  men 
employed  in  the  engine-room  and  the  stokehold  of  the 
"  Campania  "  as  against  say  fifteen  or  twenty  men  on  the 
"  Rowanmore  "  they  will  certainly  require  more  room. 

409.  {Chairman.)  May  I  correct  what  I  said  just  now. 
Of  course  our  reference  does  indirectly  include  accommo- 
dation in  connection  with  engine-room.  What  it  does  not 
touch  is  the  sleeping  and  lighting  space,  and  things  of  that 
kind. 

410.  {The  Witnes<i.)  As  to  the  accommodation  of  the 
crew  I  have  not  a  word  to  say  about  that  except  this, 
that  in  the  "  Campania  "  for  instance —  I  do  not  know 
much  about  these  passenger  boats,  but  I  assume  that 
they  have  a  100  stewards,  waiters,  cooks,  and  so  on  ; 
and  when  we  were  discussing  a  few  minutes  ago  in  con- 
nection with  the  question  of  measurement,  we  were 
talking  about  logic.  Is  it  any  less  logical  to  change  a 
ship  for  the  accommodation  that  these  stewards  occupy 
than  to  charge  the  "  Hotel  Metropolo  "  rates  and  taxes 
on  the  rooms  their  waiters  occupy  ?  You  would  never 
dream,  in  a  town,  of  excluding  space  that  servants 
occupy,  but  I  have  not  the  slightest  objection  to  any 
space  occupied  by  the  crew  being  deducted  altogether, 
but  I  am  not  arguing  that. 

411.  Would  you  mind  giving  an  answer  to  the  question 
with  regard  to  the  accommodation  that  is  provided  in 
the  engine-room  and  stoke-hold.  As  you  will  see,  the 
difference  in  the  number  of  men  employed  in  the  "  Rowan- 
more," as  compared  with  the  "  Campania,"  is  very  con- 


siderable. Do  you  say  that  there  should  be  no  con- 
sideration given  to  the  vessel  that  has  to  carry  the  larger 
number  of  men  in  the  stoke-hold  and  engine-room  ? — 
I  say  that  if  it  is  proper  to  make  a  deduction  at  all  for 
crew  space,  which  it  obviously  is,  the  ship  with  the  larger 
crew  must  necessarily  have  a  larger  allowance. 

412.  And  if  you  give  a  larger  allowance  to  the  vessel 
that  carries  the  larger  number  of  men  who  are  employed 
in  the  engine-room  and  stoke-hold,  then  you  must  make 
a  difference  between  the  class  of  vessel  like  the  "  Rowan- 
more "  and  the  "  Campania  "  in  charging  dock  dues  ? 
—The  Chairman  asked  my  opinion  and  I  invited  the  Chair- 
man to  order  that  ships  should  have  no  greater  percentage 
than  32  per  cent,  for  their  engine  space.  I  mode  no 
allusion  to  the  crew  space. 

413.  I  am  not  speaking  of  the  crew  space  where  the 
men  sleep.  I  am  now  speaking  of  the  space  whore  they 
have  to  work  which  is  the  important  point  from  what, 
as  I  consider  it,  is  the  men's  point  of  view.  Do  you  say 
that  there  should  be  no  consideration  given  to  the  ships 
that  have  to  carry  a  larger  number  of  men  in  the  engine- 
room  and  stoke-hold  ? — I  say  that  all  those  men  and 
all  these  fine  engines  are  carried  for  the  particular  pur- 
pose of  making  money,  and  I  see  no  reason  why  they 
should  have  a  larger  deduction  than  32  per  cent.  As 
far  as  the  safety  of  the  men  is  concerned  I  would  give 
the  Board  of  Trade,  if  they  had  not  already  got  it — I 
believe  they  have — the  fullest  powers  to  eee  that  there 
is  proper  space  provided  for  the  men  to  work  in  the 
engine-room  and  stoke-hold,  and  my  impression  is  that 
they  have  it  now. 

414.  {The  Chairman.)  May  I  put  what  I  think  is  the 
point  we  are  trying  to  get  at  now.  If  you  put  such  a 
limitation  as  that,  would  not  the  inevitable  tendency 
of  shipbuilders  be  to  give  the  minimum  accommodatioa 
in  the  stoke-hold  which  was  insisted  upon  by  the  Board 
of  Trade  ? — I  do  not  think  so. 

415.  {Mr.  Wilson.)  Do  you  think  the  shipowner  gives 
any  more  space  in  the  engine-room  and  stoke-hold  than 
is  absolutely  required  1 — The  shipowner  gives  the  space 
in  my  judgment — I  speak  as  one  of  the  owners  of  thirty- 
eight  or  forty  vessels — necessary  for  the  work  being 
properly  done  which  he  has  to  do. 

416.  And  no  more  ? — Why  should  he  give  more  ? 

417.  Exactly  ? — He  gives  a  space  sufficient  to  keep 
his  men  in  health  and  to  enable  them  to  work  without 
injury.  In  the  India  trade  we  have  to  adopt  a  kind 
of  device  to  provide  the  men  with  air,  especially  in  the 
case  of  white  crews.  It  would  be  a  false  economy  to 
confine  the  stoke-hold,  because  if  you  did  so  you  would 
kill  the  men  and  the  ship  would  stop. 

418.  There  is  no  inducemeni  from  the  point  of  view 
of  interest  for  the  shipowner  to  curtail  the  stokehold 
accommodation  at  present  while  there  would  be  if  your 
system  were  adopted  ? — I  do  not  agree  with  you,  I  do 
not  think  there  would. 

419.  Do  not  you  think,  if  your  idea  were  carried  out 
of  taking  off  certain  deductions  that  are  now  allowed 
that  the  inevitable  effect  would  be  that  the  shipowners 
would  curtail  the  engine  room  and  stokehold  space  ? — 
I  do  not  think  so  at  all,  because  you  find  that  after  all 
said  and  done  this  35  per  cent,  taken  with  the  64  per  cent, 
of  the  net  tonnage  applies  to  95  per  cent,  of  the  ships. 
We  are  only  discussing  here  the  question  of  higher  powered 
vessels  where  they  get  particularly  stalwart  firemen  to 
drive  their  ships  along  must  pay  attention  to  their  men's 
comfort  and  safety,  or  they  could  not  get  their  ships  along, 
and  I  am  sure  they  would  naturally  find  for  them  ample 
room. 

420.  But  you  have  said  that  the  deduction  should  not 
exceed  33  per  cent.  ? — I  have  said  so,  and  I  say  so  again. 

421.  If  you  were  to  apply  that  principle  to  the  "  Rowan- 
more "  and  the  "  Campania  "  the  "Campania  "  would  suffer 
considerably  as  compared  with  the  "  Rowanmore  "  ? — 
Not  at  all,  she  would  not  pay  more,  and  that  is  my  strong 
point.  If  you  look  at  the  diagrams  I  have  put  in,  and  the 
tonnage  figure  that  have  been  supplied  from  the  dock 
owners'  point  of  view  she  would  only  pay  the  same  as  the 
"  Rowanmore,"  and  she  would  not  suffer  at  all. 

422.  Do  you  say  that  there  is  as  much  space  in  the 
engine  room  and    stokehold    of  the  "  Rowanmore "-  as 
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there  is  in  the  "  Campania  "  ? — Do  you  mean  as  much  in 
proportion. 

423.  Yes  ? — Obviously  the  "  Rowanmore's  "  engines 
cannot  occupy  the  amount  of  room  of  the  "Campania's  " 
t)ecause  they  are  about  one-fifth  of  the  size. 

424.  I  am  not  speaking  of  the  size  of  the  engine  I  am 
speaking  of  the  air  space  above  the  engines,  and  the  amount 
of  space  that  is  allowed  for  the  men  to  do  their  stoking  in. 
Do  you  say  that  in  the  "  Rowanmore  "  and  the  "  Cam- 
pania "  it  is  the  same  ? — I  cannot  really  tell  you.  I  have 
not  seen  either  ship.  I  am  quite  sure  that  in  the  case  of 
the  "  Campania  "  and  the  "  Rowanmore  "  that  the  space 
is  ample  for  every  purpose. 

425.  If  the  "  Campania  "  has  to  have  say  150  men 
employed  in  the  stokehold  in  three  watches  naturally 
there  must  be  more  room  for  those  men  to  work  in  than 
there  would  be  on  the  "  Rowanmore  "  where  they  would 
only  have  twelve  men  working  ? — Quite  so. 

426.  And  you  think  that  ought  not  to  be  taken  into 
consideration  in  allowing  deductions  ? — I  think  that  the 
"  Campania  "  gets  suflBcient  awarded  to  her  in  her  passage 
money  for  employing  these  extra  men.  I  think  that  she 
ought  to  pay  dues  on  63  per  cent,  of  her  tonnage. 

427.  But  she  will  pay  for  passenger  accommodation,  will 
not  she  ?—  She  pays  far  less  than  63  per  cent,  on  her  gross 
tonnage.  She  occupies  a  dock  that  is  a  certain  length— 
fiOO  feet  long — and  she  pays  !ess  dues  than  a  vessel 
150  feet  shorter,  and  I  think  that  is  wrong. 

428.  And  the  "  Rowanmore  "  will  be  able  to  carry 
more  cargo  than  the  "  Campania,"  and  will  get  paid 
for  carrying  that  additional  cargo  ? — The  "  Rowanmore  " 
will  not  make  one-fourth  of  the  amount  of  the  freight  and 
cargo  of  the  "  Campania.'!  If  the  "  Rowanmore  "-  carries 
more  cargo  she  carries  it  at  a  lower  freight.  The  "  Cam- 
pania" gets  a  higher  rate  of  freight  for  the  cargo  she 
^•arries. 

429.  But  freights  are  not  always  low  ? — I  am  sorry 
to  say  that  they  have  been  so  for  some  time  past. 

430.  {Mr.  Burns.)  You  have  made  a  point  of  the 
deepening  of  the  bar  as  an  advantage  to  Channel 
steamers — in  what  way  is  that  an  advantage  ? — I  am 
only  judging  by  the  view  expressed  to  me  by  the  Bel- 
tast  Steamship  Company.  At  one  time  the  Liverpool  bar 
at  low  water  when  I  remember  it  had  got  nine  feet  on  it. 
I  have  been  in  a  Channel  boat  lying  three  or  four  hours 
in  very  nasty  weather  at  the  bar,  and  the  late  Mr. 
Grainger  expressed  himself  as  immensely  gratified  and 
^eatly  benefited  by  the  deepening  of  the  bar. 

431.  The  deepening  of  the  bar  was  not  done  primarily 
for  Channel  steamers, was  it? — It  was  done  primarily  owing 
to  the  outcry  of  the  American  passenger  boats  being  kept 
at  the  bar. 

432.  Is  not  the  great  disadvantage  of  the  coast  steamers 
in  Liverpool  that  they  can  only  be  docked  at  tide  time  ? — 
It  is  not  correct  to  say  that ;  of  the  twel  ve  hours  there  are 
only  four  hours  during  which  they  cannot  dock. 

433.  Is  that  so  ? — The  coasting  traders  are  drafted  to 
the  north  and  they  can  dock  about  four  hours  out  of 
the  twelve. 

434.  Then  you  referred  to  the  cargoes  which  coasting 
Bteamers  of  small  registered  tonnage  carried.  Is  it  not  the 
case  that  a  number  of  those  coasting  steamers  in  the 
passenger  coasting  trade  sail  for  about  eight  months  of 
the  year  with  their  cabins  empty,  and  pay  dues  on  that 
apace  all  the  time  ?— I  do  not  know  it,  but  I  quite 
believe  it. 

435.  Therefore  they  are  paying  dues  on  a  space  which  is 
naming  nothing  ? — At  that  time  of  the  year. 

436.  Yes,  eight  months  out  of  the  twelve  ? — Yes. 

437.  Have  you  looked  at,  the  question  of  the  tonnage  of 
coasting  steamers  since  the  Board  of  Trade  regulations 
•came  into  force  in  1901.  You  made  the  statement  that 
■the  register  was  decreasing,  and  the  gross  increasing,  but 
I  thmk  that  was  previous  to  1901  ?—  The  only  knowledge 
I  have  of  it  is  that  I  was  struck  with  the  tonnage  of  a 
■Bmall  Glasgow  steamer  called  the  "  Hector."- 

438.  It  was  built  before  1901  ?— I  proposed  to  build  a 
-vessel  like  her.  What  the  new  regulations  are  I  do  not 
.know,  but  I  found  that  we  could  not  build  a  vessel  like 
her.  I  know  there  are  some  regulations  which  stop  me 
from  copying  the  "  Hector,"  as  I  wanted  to  do. 


439.  From  that  you  gather  that  since  1901  these 
steamers  of  low  registered  tonnage  cannot  be  built  ? — 
I  am  telling  you  frankly  what  happened  to  me.  We 
could  not  build  the  ''  Hector." 

440.  You  made  a  very  general  statement  that  register 
tonnage  was  decreasing,  and  gross  increasing.  I  want  to 
know,  as  far  as  the  home  trade  is  concerned,  if  that 
applies  since  1901  ? — The  figures  I  gave  were  based 
upon  a  period  of  twelve  years.  In  the  coasting 
trade  we  had  4,500  arrivals  of  low  registered  vessels, 
which  rose  to  9,500,  and  the  nett  tonnage  of  the  vessels 
had  fallen  between  1892  and  1904  from  41  per  cent, 
to  33  per  cent. — that  is  in  a  period  of  twelve  years.  I  have 
no  other  comparisons  to  supply,  but  they  can  be  got  for 
you. 

441.  You  refer  to  the  Belfast  Steamship  Co.  That 
was  largely  due  because  they  changed  from  single  screw, 
to  twin  screw  steamers,  so  as  to  get  a  light  draught  ? — I 
am  under  the  impression  that  they  had  not  more  than 
one  twin  screw — the  "  Magic."     Have  they  any  others  ? 

442.  Yes  ?— Well  I  did  not  know  that  they  had. 

443.  Tell  me,  if  your  scheme  were  adopted  of  charging 
63  per  cent,  on  the  gross,  what  difference  would  it  have 
made  to  the  revenue  of  the  Port  of  Liverpool  during 
your  last  financial  year.  Give  the  figures  separately 
on  the  foreign  and  home  trades  ? — Those  figures  I  should 
have  to  get,  but  I  know  that  in  one  year  by  raising  the 
minimum  to  50  per  cent,  we  should  increase  the  port's 
revenue  £15,000  on  a  revenue  of  £1,000,000.  Our  revenue 
last  year  was  £1,000,000, 

444.  What  are  the  figures  for  the  home  trade  1 — 
That  I  cannot  tell  you.  I  can  get  the  figures  for  you. 
I  know  the  Cunard  Company,  alone,  would  have  to  pay 
£2,000  of  it. 

445.  (Mr.  Milburn.)  May  I  take  your  tabl«i  that  you 
gave  us.  You  gave  us  a  list  of  the  big  steamers  which 
had  nett  tonnage  of  less  than  50  per  cent.  Are  these 
all  the  large  passenger  steamers  at  Liverpool,  which 
come  under  that  description  ?^At  the  moment  I  do  not 
remember  any  others. 

446.  Are  the  whole  of  the  large  ships  brought  into 
this  table  ? — I  do  not  remember  at  the  moment  any  other 
fast  vessels.     The  "  Caronia  "  is  not  a  fast  vessel. 

447.  There  are  no  more  than  these  ? — At  the  moment 
I  think  not,  but  I  am  not  quite  sure. 

448.  Can  you  give  us  what  proportion  they  bear  to  the 
intermediate  cargo  steamers  ? — You  mean  how  many 
there  are. 

449.  What  is  the  percentage  of  your  income  from 
these  steamers  as  compared  with  the  intermediate  and 
ordinary  cargo  steamers  ? — I  cannot  give  you  the  per- 
centage exactly,  but  it  cannot  be  a  very  large  percentage 
of  course. 

450.  Then  I  understand  you  are  quite  satisfied  with 
the  basis  of  charge  on  the  intermediate  carrying  steamer  ? 
— Of  course  the  Dock  Board  showed  their  feeling  by 
going  to  Parliament  for  50  per  cent.,  but  speaking  for 
myself,  I  should  be  satisfied  with  nothing  less  than  63 
per  cent.  As  a  shipowner  I  want  everyone  to  pay  the 
same. 

451.  According  to  your  list  it  gives  you  that.  Your 
minimum  is  63"  7  and  you  are  quite  satisfied  with  that  ? 
—  Yes,  quite. 

452.  And  the  reason  why  the  Liverp  ol  Dock  Board 
has  been  dissatisfied  is  that  certain  large  and  small 
passenger  steamers  have  a  small  nett  tonnage  as 
compared  with  the  ordinary  class  of  steamers? — 
We  have  raised  the  question  because  we  fovmd  that 
the  small  vessels — not  passenger  ships  to  which  Mr. 
Bums  has  alluded,  but  the  ordinary  coasting  vessels 
had  enormously  decreased  in  their  tonnage.  The 
"  Hector  "  is  a  case  in  point  of  a  vessel  carrying  about 
660  tons  having  only  eighty  tons  registered. 

453.  (Sir  William  White.)  Dead  weight  you  mean  ?— 
Yes,  of  coals.  Then  when  we  found  that  we  had  or  ought 
to  provide  increased  accommodation,  which  would 
cost  many  millions  of  money,  at  the  North  End  of  Liver- 
pool and  found  or  thought  that  we  found  that  the  new 
Cunarders  would  come  out  at  about  25  per  cent,  of  their 
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gross  tonnage,  it  was  thought  time  by  the  Dock  Board 
to  make  the  more  they  did  with  the  view  of  getting  some 
limit  placed  on  the  nott  tonnage.  That  is  the  whole 
story. 

4M.  {Mr.  MiOnirn.)  Then  broadly  speaking  we  may 
take  it  that  the  Mersey  Dock  Board  are  quite  satisfied 
with'a  large  proportion  of  the  ships  using  the  port  ?— 
Yes. 

455.  And  that  their  complaint  is  limited  to  the  small 
proportion  ?— For  the  moment,  but  there  has  been  a 
dangerously  increasing  proportion  in  the  coasting  trade 
during  the  last  twelve  years.  How  clever  they  have  got 
since  last  year,  some  of  the  gentlemen  in  this  room  know 
well.  In  that  twelve  years  they  reduced  their  nett  tonnage 
from  forty-one  to  thirty-three.  In  the  next  twelve 
years  they  will  bring  it  down  to  thirteen. 

456.  I  think  you  will  find  you  are  wrong  in  that  state- 
ment as  to  the  small  ships  increasing  ?— The  figures 
from  Liverpool  cannot  lie.  They  are  drawn  from  the 
actual  statistics. 

457.  Do  you  not  think  that  the  Mersey  Dock  Board 
ought  to  be  satisfied,  in  (he  cases  of  these  thips  of 
abnormal  tonnage,  if  a  fair  and  equitable  basis  were 
supplied  to  them  for  the  purpose  of  charging  dues  ?— 
That  is  all  we  ask. 

458.  Now  referring  to  your  suggestion  of  gross  63  per 
Of  nt.,  do  you  think  it  would  be  an  advantage  to  the  port 
of  Liverpool  generally  speaking  that  the  cost  of  the  port 
should  be  increased  ?— I  think  that  the  port  of  Liverpool 
is  in  the  charge  of  men  who  will  take  care — having  no 
other  object  than  to  make  the  place  prosperous — that 
the  eharges  in  Liverpool  are  not  high  for  the  accommo- 
dation afforded.    .It  is  a  paradise  for  large  ships. 

459.  Do  you  represent  the  majority  of  Liverpool  ship- 
owners on  this  question  ? — As  far  as  I  know  I  do.  I 
represent  the  majority  of  the  Liverpool  Steamship  Owners 
Association.  You  have  probably  heard  of  it.  I  forget 
the  exact  tonnage  that  they  represent,  but  they  always 
preface  their  applications  to  Parliament  by  a  statement 
showing  the  enormous  number — millions  of  tons — which 
they  represent.  This  question  has  been  discussed  in 
the  Association  and  it  is  only  fair  to  say  that  there  are 
some  important  di^isentients.  We  know  that  the  Cunard 
Company  obiect,  and  I  believe  that  the  Allan  Line  also 
object,  but  for  the  moment  I  cannot  recollect  any  others. 

460.  {Professor  Biles.)  In  the  year  1897,  of  the  ships 
that  have  63  per  cent,  deduction,  do  you  know  of  many 
cases  where  the  engine  rooms  are  cramped  because  of 
the  deduction  for  propelling  space  ? — I  do  not  know 
of  any  at  all,  but  my  knowledge  in  that  respect  is  largely 
confined  to  ships  belongiig  to  my  own  firm. 

461.  Is  not  the  inducement  to  cramp  the  space  as 
great  in  those  vessels  as  it  would  be  in  the  large  passenger 
vessels  ? — I  should  think  it  ought  to  be. 

462.  When  what  you  gain  by  cramping  is  turned  into 
revenues  ? — Quite  so. 

463.  But  for  which  you  do  not  get  any  charge  in  the 
way  ot  tonnage  ? — That  is  so. 

464.  Can  you  tcU  us  whether  the  space  per  man  in  the 
engine  room  and  boiler  rooms  is  more  or  less  in  the  case 
of  the  "  Campania  "  than  in  that  of  the  "  Rowanmore  ?  '' 
— I  cannot  indeed. 

463.  Have  you  ever  been  in  any  of  these  engine  rooms  ? 
— I  have  been  in  the  engine  room  of  the  "  Campania" 
and  of  many  of  these  New  York  boats,  and  of  many  vessels 
like  the  "  Rowanmore,''  but  still  I  could  not  tell,  judging 
from  the  eye.  I  was  in  the  engine  room  of  the  "  Cam- 
pania "  and  there  seemed  to  me  to  be  plenty  of  room 
to  go  about  in. 

466.  In  both  cases  T—  In  both  cases. 

467.  And  it  did  not  strike  you  that  there  was  any 
cramping  ? — No,  I  was  in  the  engine  room  of  the  "  Teu- 
tonic "  when  she  was  at  sea.  There  seemed  to  me  to  be 
plenty  of  room,  in  fact  I  had  too  much  room,  and  I  slipped 
about  a  good  deal. 

468.  I  mean  per  man  ? — I  am  speaking  of  the  engine 
space  and  the  space  which  the  firemen  have  for  working 
in — for  shovelling  their  coal.  There  seemed  to  me  to  be 
plenty  of  room  for  them. 


469.  And  in  those  two  cases  yon  had  instances  wliere 
the  deduction  for  engine  room  did  not  affect  the  tonuage. 
In  the  case  of  the  "  Campania  "  it  affected  it  to  thfr 
extent  of  1 J  of  the  tonnage  ? — Yes. 

470.  Now  supposing  a  shipowner  is  suffering  fronn 
high  tonnage  dues  such  as  you  say  you  are  in  the  63  per 
centers — I  suppose  you  can  increase  those  by  increasing 
your  engine  space  of  60  per  cent.  ? — We  would  by  using, 
big  engines. 

471.  Suppose  that  the  shipowner  does  it — supposing 
he  would  do  it  because  he  thought  he  could  earn  more- 
money  ? — Yes,  or  escape  dues ;  but  you  gentlemea 
must  know  better  than  I  do.  With  regard  to  the  Suer 
Canal,  a  great  many  experiments  were  tried  as  regard* 
the  engine  room  space. 

472.  But  you  know  that  they  did  increase  the  space- 
over  20  per  cent.  ? — Yes. 

473.  They  increased  that  because  they  could  earn 
more  money  in  that  way  than  by  keeping  it  below  20 
per  cent.  ? — Quite  so. 

474.  They  can  only  increase  the  space  occupied  by- 
machinery  by  reducing  that  which  is  occupied  by  cargo- 
and   passengers  ?— Yes. 

475.  Does  not  that  show  that  the  increase  in  machinery- 
space  must  be  attended  with  a  decrease  in  the  space  for 
cargo  and  passengers  and  that  there  must  also  he  a 
decrease  in  the  capacity  on  which  money  can  be- 
earned   on   the   whole  ? — It   appears  so. 

476.  Then  do  you  infer  from  that  that  the  space  outside- 
machinery  is  the  proper  measure  of  earning  capacity — • 
I  am  speaking  to  you  as  a  shipowner  now  ? — Outside- 
the  engines. 

477.  The  quantity  of  space  outside  the  machinery- 
is  it  a  measure  of  earning  capacity  ? — If  I  am  carrying- 
cargo  and  my  ship  is  nothing  like  half  full,  I  could  have 
a  very  large  engine  space. 

478.  In  other  words  the  space  outside  the  machinery 
space  is  not  a  measure  of  earning  capacity  ? — I  do  not 
think  that  it  is. 

479.  I  have  not  said  that  it  is.  I  do  not  think  that 
the  measure  of  a  ship's  earning  power  is  necessarily- 
based  on  her  capacity  outside  the  engine  room. 

480.  {Colonel  Denny.)  It  depends  on  the  trade,  does 
it  not  ? — It  depends  on  the  trade. 

481.  {Professor  Biles.)  The  space  outside  the  engine 
room  and  the  space  inside  are  both  indications  of  earning- 
capacity  ? — They  should  botli  go  together.  The  vessel 
earns  her  money  by  having  large  engines  and  by  having 
a  large  cargo  space. 

482.  That  is,  you  would  propose  the  same  deduction 
for  propelling  space  in  all  steamers  ? — I  think  it  would 
be  fair,  and  if  it  is  true  that  95  to  97  per  cent,  of  the 
vessels  now  going  to  Liverpool  pay  it,  it  would  be  a  very- 
small  hardship  on  the  other  3  per  cent,  to  have  to  do  so. 

483.  (Chairman.)  That  tells  the  other  way  too  ? — Ex- 
actly. 

484.  {Professor  Biles.)  If  the  proposal  you  make  now 
wero  adopted,  would  it  affect  97  per  cent,  of  the  vessels- 
differently  to  what  it  does  now,  and  give  naval  architects 
an  opportunity  of  exercising  their  ingenuity  in  evading 
rates  ? — I  know  of  no  limits  to  the  ingenuity  of  naval  ar- 
chitects. They  are  occupied  now  on  gross  tonnage,  and 
those  sort  of  things.  Please  do  not  ask  me  anything  about 
naval  architects. 

485.  I  am  asking  you  only  comparatively.  Would  not 
you  be  in  exactly  the  same  position  as  97  per  cent,  of  the 
steam  tonnage  is  to-day  ? — Speaking  as  a  shipowner  I 
think  we  would  be  in  a  be  ter  position  if  we  had  an  arbi- 
trary  nett  tonnage. 

486.  (ifcfr.  Lyater.)  With  regard  to  coasters,  has  not  the 
deepening  of  the  bar  at  Liverpool  improved  the  condition 
of  things  for  that  class  of  vessels  ? — I  think  so  very  much. 
I  spoke  just  now  of  Mr.  Grainger,  and  the  advantage  he 
said  they  derived  from  deepening  the  bar  was  that  they 
could  run  across  and  land  their  passengers  at  the  landing 
stage,  and  still  be  in  time  for  dock. 

487.  They  could  come  alongside,  discharge  their  pa,..- 
sengers  there,  a  ^d  discharge  their  express  cargoes  there  t 
—  Quite  so. 
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488.  So  that  they  did  not  want  to  go  into  dock  for  or- 
dinary cargo  until  a  later  hour  ?— Yes.  Previously  they 
had  to  cross  the  bar  so  late  that  when  they  came  to  the 
landing  stage  they  missed  their  tide. 

489.  With  regard  to  the  crew  space,  first  of  all  in  the 
■case  of  the  "  Lucania,"  do  not  you  think  that  the  value  of 
the  space  given  up  to  passengers  at  the  present  time  is 
A  sufficient  inducement  to  the  Cunard  Company  to  make 
them  reduce  the  engine  space  to  the  smallest  limits  they 
■can  ? — Yes,  I  should  think  in  a  passenger  vessel  they 
want  to  save  every  inch  of  space  they  can  for  passengers. 

490.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  can  follow  those  figures. 
■Take  for  instance  what  would  represent  a  first  class  state 
■cabin,  we  will  say  10  by  10  by  8.  That  would  be  a  fair 
measure  of  a  state  room — that  would  be  800  cubic  feet : 
iihat  would  represent  8  tons.  Now  what  charge  would 
"they  escape  by  throwing  that  into  the  engine  room — what 
tonnage  charge  at  the  port  would  they  escape  by  throwing 
that  into  the  engine  room.  They  would  get  their  eight 
tons  and  three  quarters  of  it — that  would  be  14  tons,  and 
the  rate  charged  on  that  would  be,  I  think.  Is.  4d.  per  ton  ? 
—Yes. 

491.  That  means  that  they  would  escape  a  charge  of 
about  20s.  each  time  they  entered  th(  dock  ? — The  charge 
in  Liverpool  you  are  speaking  about  ? 

492.  Yes.  I  am  talking  of  Liverpool  now.  If  they 
threw  that  into  the  passenger  space  and  put  the  first  class 
passengers  into  it  I  suppose  it  would  be  worth  £40  or  £50  ? 
— A  voyage,  if  two  passengers  pay  each  £25  to  go  to  New 
York,  would  mean  £100.  That  is,  £25  you  pay  for  your 
passage  to  New  York  with  two  in  a  room.  That  would 
be  £50  going  to  New  York,  and  £50  back  again  would 
make  £100. 

493.  If  passenger  space  is  worth  £60  to  them,  if  it  is 
thrown  into  the  engine  room  they  only  escape  a  charge 
•of  something  like  a  sovereign  ! — That  is  so. 

494.  I  should  think  there  is  already  sufficient  induce- 
ment to  curtail  the  engine  room,  and  the  propelling  power 
«pace  to  the  minimum  ? — I  should  think  so. 

495.  In  the  Table  which  you  have  supplied  you  have 
«hown  that  the  mail  steamers  pay  on  an  average  £3,800 ; 
intermediate,  £6,946,  and  the  cargo  steamers,  £3,381. 
Column  11  includes  dock  rates  and  town  dues.  Column 
14  includes  both  charges  for  cargo  and  tonnage  rates,  and 
that  is  in  the  case  of  mail  steamers  £5,883  on  an  average  ; 
in  the  case  of  intermediate  steamers,  £10,088  ;  and  in  the 
case  of  cargo  boats,  £6,009.  So  that  the  Dock  Board  lose 
TMtonly  in  respect  of  the  tonnage  charges  on  a  ship,  tut 
they  also  lose  in  respect  of  charges  on  the  cargo  ? — That 
is  so.     We  do  not  earn  that  revenue. 

496.  And,  therefore,  the  mail  steamer  is  not  from  that 
point  of  view,  as  well  as  from  the  point  of  view  of  cargo, 
«8  good  a  customer  as  the  cargo  boat.  As  regards  your 
proposal  of  32  per  cent.,  you  find  that  that  has  already  been 
fixed  in  the  Act  upon  a  large  proportion  of  the  ships  ? — 
— Certainly. 

487.  And  you  think  if  that  was  extended  to  all  that 
■would  really  be  a  reasonable  and  equitable  arrangement? — 
It  is  the  only  one  that  I  can  suggest. 

498.  That  is  both  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  ship- 
owner, and  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  dockowner  t — I 
think  so. 

499.  {Sir  William  WhUe.)  You  agreed,  I  understood, 
■with  the  Chairman  that  the  principle  you  advocate  is  that 
of  gross  tonnage  as  the  basis  of  the  dues,  but  with  a  dis- 
•count  off  in  order  to  keep  right  in  foreign  ports  ? — I 
advocated  that  the  net  tonnage  should  be  63  or  64  per 
«ent.  When  the  Chairman  suggested  that  that  was  actual 
gross  tonnage  with  the  discount  I  could  not  deny  it. 

500.  You  agree  with  that  view.  That  is  the  normal 
tonnage  you  wish  to  have,  but  it  is  based  upon  gross 
tonnage  ?— Quite  so. 

501.  Now  taking  the  law  as  it  at  present  stands,  are 
you  aware  that  for  50  years  I  he  dock  and  harbour  dues 
have  been  levied  upon  the  net  registered  tonnage  which 
takes  account  of  internal  space  available  for  passengers 
and  cargo  as  the  basis  of  earning  power — are  you  aware 
that  that  ia  the  fact  !— I  think  that  has  been  so.  Yes, 
<inite  so. 


502.  We  want  to  agree  as  far  as  we  can.  Then  that 
earning  power,  as  measured  by  internal  capacity,  as  you 
have  said,  would  no  longer  be  true  in  the  same  trade  or 
same  employments  of  a  particular  vessel  ? — I  say  that  in 
the  last  twelve  years  or  in  the  last  twenty  years— the  last 
twelve  years  more  particularly,  and  in  the  last  five 
years  more  pjarticularly  still — ingenious  measures  have 
been  adopted  for  arriving  at  tonnage  that  what  has  been 
proper  for  fifty  years  has  ceased  to  be  proper.  If  the 
conditions  had  remained  the  same  as  they  were  fifty  years 
ago,  I  would  have  asked  for  no  alteration  ;  but  take  for 
instance  the  case  of  the  "  Umbria  "  and  "  Etruria." 

503.  I  have  asked  a  definite  question,  and  you  have 
made  a  statement.  I  will  ask  the  shorthand  ■writer  to 
read  the  question  that  I  put  to  you.  [The  shorthand 
writer  read  the  question.] 

504.  (Sir  William  White.)  That  is  to  say,  speaking  to 
Professor  Biles,  who  was  putting  to  you  the  point  about 
space  outside  engine  room  being  the  measure  of  earning 
power  yon  said  : — "  If  I  carry  dead  weight  that  is  not 
true  "  ?— That  is  so. 

505.  I  am  only  trying  to  get  clearly  what  is  in  yotir 
mind.  I  understard  that  in  your  judgment  there  are 
certain  trades  and  certain  types  of  vessels  where  earning 
power  is  measured  by  internal  capacity  outside  the  engine 
room  ? — Quite  so. ' 

506.  You  also  agreed  in  answer  to  Mr.  Lyster  that  if 
passenger  steamers — especially  the  fast  Atlantic  passenger 
steamers — internal  space  outside  the  engine  room  availabe 
for  passenger  accommodation  was  a  most  important 
element  of  earning  power  ? — Certainly. 

507.  That  is  to  say,  the  passengers  cannot  be  accom- 
modated in  the  space  which  is  occupied  by,  or  assigned 
to,  the  machinery,  coal  bunkers,  and  the  parts  necessary 
for  the  working  of  the  vessel.  You  agree  with  that  ? — 
Certainly. 

508.  Now  coming  back  to  what  was  really  your  funda- 
mental idea,  namely,  that  gross  tonnage  should  in 
future,  with  a  discount  off.  be  the  registered  tonnage 
for  dues,  you,  of  course,  are  alive  to  the  fact  that  this 
grois  tonnage  includes  the  internal  space  above  the 
water  as  well  as  under  the  water  ? — Quite  so. 

509.  As  a  dock  owner — I  am  not  speaking  to  you  now 
as  a  ship  owner^you  point  out  to  us  very  properly,  that 
as  the  lengths  of  ships  increase,  and  their  draughts  of 
water  and  their  depths  increase,  so  your  expenses  in 
constructing  docks,  both  floating  and  graving  docks, 
must  increase  ? — Qaite  so. 

510.  That  is  your  fundamental  idea,  is  it  not  ? — Yes, 
certainly. 

511.  And  that  all  this  increase  follows  upon  the  increase 
in  the  dimensions  of  the  ships — in  fact  it  goes  before,  so 
as  to  provide  for  it  ? — Just  so. 

512.  The  increase  proceeds  in  an  increasing  ratio — it  is 
more  than  a  simple  arithmetic  progression.  The  ratio 
of  increase  is  steadily  gaining  upon  you  ? — Yes. 

513.  There  again  I  quite  agree.  Now  would  you 
not  admit  that  while  the  length,  breadth,  and  draught 
of  water  of  the  ship  are  the  features  which  you,  as  a 
dock  proprietor,  have  to  consider,  that  the  part  of  the 
ship  above  the  water,  especially  in  a  passenger  ship, 
which  has  a  very  large  space  assigned  to  passenger  ac- 
commodation is  one  that  does  not  very  sensibly  aSect 
you  ?— Well,  it  does  affect  us. 

514.  Will  you  explain  in  what  way  ? — I  would  not 
argue  with  Sir  William  White  about  the  building  of  a 
ship.  We  have  spoken  about  making  this  Sandon- 
Huskisaon  dock  with  a  deep  water  entrance.  It  is  most 
inconvenient  for  my  ships  to  go  through,  because  the 
dock  engineer  very  rightly  has  carried  his  pier  heads  to 
an  abnormal  height — I  mean  to  an  abnormal  height  for 
common  cargo  boats  like  my  own.  Again,  when  we  go 
into  the  docks  for  the  purposes  of  a  Cunard  steamer 
we  have  three  storey  sheds,  because  the  vessels  are  so 
high  that  they  could  not  discharge  themselves  into  an 
ordinary  low  shed. 

515.  I  do  not  want  to  labour  the  point.  I  only  want  to 
make  it  clear  what  I  have  in  my  mind.  You  say  that 
for  these  high  sided  vessels  the  dock  engineer  would 
make  the  quays  higher  ? — And  the  sheds  higher, 
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516.  And  the  sheds  higher  ? — Yes. 

517.  That  is  a  measurable  quantity,  the  raising  of  the 
level  of  the  quay,  but  it  is  not  the  same  as  under- water 
work  in  the  matter  of  cost  ? — Certainly  not. 

518.  And  I  take  it  as  regards  the  sheds  that  is  quite  a 
distinct  question — that  their  charges  are  not  dependent 
on  the  ton'iage,  but  on  the  rental  for  use  made  of  the 
shed  ? —  It  depends  on  the  cargo  of  the  vessel. 

619.  I  know  as  a  matter  of  fact  that  you  charge  for 
space  and  if  you  put  in  any  more  floors  you  charge  more 
for  them  ? — Quite  so. 

520.  But  the  fundamental  point  that  I  want  to  raise 
is  this — always  starting  from  your  idea  that  gross  tonnage 
is  on  the  whole  the  fairest  basis  to  reckon  upon  with  a 
certain  fixed  discount  ia  estimating  the  register — in  that 
you  are  assuming  as  a  dockowner  that  you  have  the  right 
to  include  in  the  gross  registered  tonnage  all  the  space 
above  water  in  reckoning  what  your  dock  dues  should 
amount  to — is  not  that  so  ? — Yes,  and  I  think  quite 
rightly. 

521.  Do  you  think,  looking  at  it  as  a  fair-minded  man, 
that  that  is  a  right  principle  to  go  upon.  You  may  have 
certain  small  expenses — relatively  small  expense's — in 
regard  to  the  raising  of  the  quays  as  a  dock  proprietor, 
but  you  go  and  put  upon  the  owner  of  the  passenger 
steamer  in  the  charge  that  you  propose  to  make  all  those 
places  that  he  has  built  above  water  which  only  bring  to 
you  a  very  small  additional  expense  in  dock  construc- 
tions— is  not  that  true  ? — Scarcely — I  do  not  quite  follow 
the  argument.  The  main  feature  which  I  think  I  have 
put  is  the  idea  that  a  vessel  700  feet  long  should  pay  more 
than  the  vessel  600  feet  long.  Each  ship  is  drawing 
32  feet  or  35  feet  or  40  feet.  One  is  700  feet  long  and  the 
other  is  500  feet  long,  and  the  500  feet  ship  has  to  pay 
more  imder  our  present  arrangement  than  the  700  feet 
ship.  I  do  not  care  whether  they  are  built  up  as  high 
as  Saint  Paul's  Cathedral  or  flush  to  the  water. 

522.  Excuse  me,  your  proposed  basis  of  charge  is  gross 
tonnage — you  accept  that  ? — Yes.  I  have  no  other 
basis. 

623.  Allow  me  to  go  on.  In  that  gross  tonnage  there 
is  included  by  law  all  those  great  internal  spaces  above 
water,  with  which  you,  as  a  dock  proprietor,  have  little 
or  no  concern.  Yet  you  propose  to  include  that  and 
under  the  existing  law  you  have  a  right  to  include  it. 
I  am  not  disputing  that  legal  right,  but  you  propose,  when 
you  change  the  basis,  from  earning  power  to  accom- 
modation afforded — a  view  with  which  I  entirely  agree  in 
principle — you  still,  when  you  pass  from  earning  power  to 
accommodation  afforded,  keep  in  your  basis  of  calculation 
the  whole  of  these  internal  spaces  above  water — is  that 
not  so? — Sir  William  White  must  allow  for  my  limitations. 
I  know  of  no  other  standard  but  gross  tonnage  and  nett 
tonnage.  If  I  knew  of  a  more  highly  scientific  principle 
on  which  a  ship  could  be  put  I  would  entertain  it,  but 
at  present  I  know  of  no  other  principle  than  gross  tonnage 
and  nett  tonnage,  and  I  say  that  95  or  97  per  cent,  of 
vessels  pay  on  64  per  cent,  of  their  gross  tonnage,  and  I 
say  as  a  common  business  man  that  making  the  other 

3  per  cent,  or  5  per  cent,  pay  on  the  high  percentage 
cannot  be  a  great  hardship. 

524.  I  quite  understand  your  view  and  I  believe  it  is  an 
honest  view.  I  am  not  in  the  least  doubting  it,  believe  me, 
but  from  your  point  of  view,  taking  it  that  97  per  cent,  of 
British  ships  would  not  be  affected  by  what  you  propose 
and  that  you  as  a  dock  proprietor  find  yourself  in  a  diffi- 
culty in  dealing  with  certain  special  ships  in  view  of  the 
accommodation  afforded,  you  want  to  find  a  practical 
solution  for  that  difficulty  ? — Quite  so. 

525.  I  am  only  trying  to  put  what  is  involved  in  the 
point  ot  principle,  that  is  all.  Now,  if  I  may  go  on  froni 
that. 

526.  {Chairman.)  I  gather  from  your  answer  to  Sir 
William  White  that  the  fairer  basis  would  be  the  tonnage 
of  the  shipbelowwntc»rline? — No,Idonotsaythat, indeed 
I  would  rather  that  .Sir  William  White  cross-examined  Mr. 
Lyster  than  cross-examine  me  on  this  point,  because  Mr. 
Lyster  would  ans«cr  his  questions  much  more  intelli- 
gently that  I  can  do.  But  my  statement  is  quite  simple. 
I  say  that  in  Liverpool  97  per  cent,  of  the  vessels  pay  on 

04  per  cent,  of  there  tonnage,  and  there  are  certain  other 


ships,  coasters,  and  large  passenger  ships,  which  in  my 
opinion  do  not  pay  adequately,  and  I  ask  you  to  put  them 
on  the  same  footing,  and  that  does  not  seem  to  me  a  very 
great  demand  to  make.  Sir  William  White  understands 
exactly  my  view. 

527.  (iStr  William  While.)  I  do  not  agree  with  you,  but 
I  quite  understa,nd  you. 

528.  (Chairman.)  I  understood  also  that  you  agree 
with  Sir  William  White  that  taking  the  accommodation 
rendered  as  the  basis  it  was  not  fair  to  charge  for  all  that 
space  ? — No,  I  do  not  say  that.  I  say  that  the  accommo- 
dation for  that  part  of  a  ship  which  is  above  water  is  not 
so  expensive  to  provide  as  for  that  part  of  the  ship  the 
accommodation  of  which  is  below  water,  but  how  he  ia 
going  to  separate  them  I  do  not  know. 

529.  (Sir  William  White.)  You  have  told  us,  and  the 
Committee  is  indebted  to  you  for  the  frankness  with  which 
you  have  put  your  whole  case,  that  you  as  a  shipowner 
dealing  with  ships  for  which  you  desired  to  get  32  per 
cent,  deduction  found  it  difficult— I  forget  the  exact  words 
you  used — to  get  the  basis  which  will  bring  you  above 
the  32  per  cent.  ?—  Quite  true. 

530.  Supposing  you  had  done  that — supposing  you 
get  thirteen  and  one -tenth  and  you  then  go  on  to  32  per 
cent,  by  law  as  the  total  deduction  ? — Yes. 

531.  That  is  what  you  are  content  with  T—  Yes. 

532.  Yes,  I  should  be  if  I  were  you,  because  this  is  what 
you  would  be  doing.  Having  put  thirteen  and  a  half 
per  cent,  we  will  say,  into  your  engine  room,  you  then  get 
a  bonus  of  eighteen  and  a  half  per  cent,  of  the  gross 
tonnage  handed  to  you  to  do  what  you  like  with,  do  you 
not  ? — You  know  more  about  it  than  I  do,  but  1  should 
think  it  was  intended  to  provide  for  coal  space. 

533.  Yes,  but  you  do  not  occupy  anything  like  eighteen 
and  a  half  of  your  gross  tonnage  with  coal  do  you  ? — No, 
we  do  not  as  a  rule,  but  we  may  on  a  long  voyage. 

534.  You  agree  with  me  that  in  the  fast  ships— I  think 
you  said  so  yourself  in  the  fast  ocean-going  ships — no 
owner  has  any  inducement  to  make  his  engine-room  any 
bigger  than  it  wants  to  be  for  the  proper  working  of  the 
ship  ?— No. 

535.  You  do  not  suggest  that  ?— No,  I  do  not. 

536.  That  is  to  say  there  is  a  distinction  between  a 
small  coasting  vessel  and  an  ocean  going  vessel  with  regard 
to  the  space  actually  occupied  by  machinery  and  coal  ?— 
Oh,  very  great. 

537.  So  that  we  must  as  a  Committee  separately  con- 
sider the  two  classes  ?^I  think  it  is  only  very  right  that 
you  should,  if  I  may  say  so. 

538.  Are  you  aware  that  there  was  a  Committee 
appointed  by  the  Admiralty,  I  think  —I  am  not  sure 
that  it  was  an  Admiralty  Committee,  but  a  Committee 
with  which  the  Admiralty  was  concerned — which  dealt 
with  this  question  ot  earning  power  for  fast  ocean-going 
ships  not  long  ago  ?—  No. 

539.  A  Paper  has  been  issued,  a  Parliamentary  Paper, 
and  I  thought  it  might  have  come  to  your  notice.  Pro- 
fessor Biles  was  a  member  of  the  Committee  ;  you  do 
not  know  what  the  report  of  the  Committee  was  ? — I 
never  beard  of  it  until  this  moment. 

540.  They  reported  that  those  fast  ocean-going  ships 
under  modern  conditions  could  not  be  worked  at  a  profit, 
unless  there  was  a  Government  subsidy  ;  you  are  not 
aware  of  that  ? — No. 

541.  And  proposed  a  scale  of  subsidies.  I  do  not 
know  whether  Professor  Biles  drew  up  the  scale  of  sub- 
sidies, but  it  was  appended  to  the  report  which  they 
thought  would  be  reasonable  ?^I  have  no  knowledge 
of  it. 

542.  But  you  will  take  it  from  me  that  it  was  so  ? — 
Quite  so. 

543.  This  is  a  matter  which  is  within  your  knowledge, 
namely,  that  these  fast  ocean-going  ships  of  our  mercantile 
marine  are  competing  very  severely  with  the  fast  ocean- 
going ships  of  Germany— in  particular  in  the  Atlantie 
passenger  trade  ? — They  are. 

544.  And  the  German  ships,  we  have  good  reason  to 
believe,  are  receiving  very  considerable  help  in  that  com- 
petition ? — They  say  not.  I  do  not  know  how  far  it  ia 
true. 
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545.  I  know  what  they  say,  but  that  is  what  English 
shipowners  allege  ? — May  I  be  allowed  to  say  this,  in 
answer  to  the  last  question.  I  am  sorry  to  bring  in  a 
persoiial  matter,  but  I  have  been  engaged  all  my  life  m 
the  Indian  trade,  in  competition  with  the  German.  Why 
should  I  be  asked  to  pay  dock  dues  to  contribute  to  the 
escape  of  the  Cunard  Company.  Why  should  not  the 
Government  make  their  contribution  bigger.  English 
fast  steamers  are  to  get  a  subsidy  to  enable  them  to  com- 
pete with  the  Germans  in  the  North  Atlantic  trade. 
Without  it  they  cannot  live — I  do  not  deny  it,  but  I  am 
engaged  in  fighting  for  my  existence  with  the  Germans 
in  the  East,  and  why  should  I,  as  an  individual  owner 
of  64  per  cent,  tonnage  ships,  be  asked  to  contribute 
towards  the  cost  of  these  Cunard  ships  ?  Why  does  not 
the  Government  make  them  pay  proper  dues  like  myself, 
and  give  them  a  larger  subsidy  ? 

546.  I  am  only  asking  you  whether  it  is  not  a  matter 
which  has  been  affirmed  by  a  responsible  Committee 
appointed  by  the  Government,  and  which  is  within  the 
Imowledge  of  the  British  public,  that  this  class  of  ship 
is  competing  very  hard  with  Gterman  ships  ? — I  quite 
believe  it. 

547.  And  has  it  not  been  affirmed,  and  is  it  not  a  matter 
of  common  knowledge,  that  possession  by  this  country 
of  those  ships  is  a  matter  of  great  importance.  I  am 
not  saying  how  they  should  be  supported,  but  I  say  that 
the  possession  of  those  ships  by  the  country  has  been 
affirmed  to  be  by  those  who  have  investigated  the  matter, 
a  question  of  very  great  impotrance  1 — I  quite  believe 
it. 

548.  Taking  these  facts — they  are  not  opinions  of 
my  own,  and  I  am  only  trying  to  state  facts — you 
would  agree,  would  you  not,  that  it  is  most  important 
in  that  competition  that  nothing  should  be  done  which 
would  bear  hardly  against  British-owned  ships  of  that 
class.  I  do  not  say  how  help  should  be  given,  but  that 
in  the  competition  British-owned  ships  should  be  enabled 
to  compete  on  equal  terms  with  German  ships  ? — I  would 
hardly  like  to  suggest,  much  as  I  like  to  see  ouir  shipg 
competing  with  the  Germans,  that  they  should  pay  less. 
Why  should  they  pay  less  dues  than  I  do  in  Liverpool. 
Admitting  every  word  which  you  have  said,  and  which 
I  absolutely  adopt,  is  not  the  proper  course  for  the 
Government  to  follow,  to  give  them  a  higher  subsidy, 
and  not  for  me  to  pay  them  through  dues  ? 

549.  That  is  th«  solution  that  you  would  propose  ? — 
Certainly. 

550.  There  are  new  extensions  contemplated  at  Liver- 
pool ? — Yes. 

551.  Which  I  am  delighted  to  hear  of  and  which  is 
another  proof  that  the  Docks  and  Harbour  Board  of 
Liverpool  always  intend  to  take  the  lead,  which  is  quite 
ri^t  ?— I  hope  so. 

552.  You  are  going  to  offer  forty  feet  draught 
of  water  ? — We  are  hesitating  between  forty  and 
thirty-five. 

553.  Well,  at  any  rate,  over  forty.  You  told  the 
Committee  that  you  believed  that  that  draught  of  water 
would  be  specially  provided  for  the  coming  Cunard 
fast  ships  ?— In  that  case  I  rather  said  more  than  I 
meant  to.  The  Cunard  people,  I  said,  have  expressed 
some  anxiety  as  to  where  their  fast  ships  are  to  go,  and 
I  went  on  to  say  that  the  combine,  or  what  is  known  as 
the  combine,  mtimated  to  us  that  1,000  feet  ships,  in  the 
future,  would  have  to  be  provided  for. 

554.  But  you  went  on  to  add,  and  I  think  that  is 
what  was  ultimately  decided,  that  New  York  is  going 
to  have  forty  feet,  and  you  would  not  like  to  be  behind  ? 
— We  would  not. 

555.  What  I  want  to  point  out  to  you  is  this :  that 
even  at  the  present  time  there  are  ships  using  the  Port 
of  Liverpool — the  "  Baltic  '•  and  other  large  vessels, 
which  are  not  loading  to  the  full  draught  which  they  are 
designed  to  take,  because  of  the  limited  depth  of  water  ? — 
No,  I  think  that  is  incorrect,  with  all  respect.  I  think 
they  are  not  loading,  because  they  cannot  get  the  cargo. 

556.  Oh,  yes,  for  the  moment,  but  what  I  mean  to 
say  is  this,  that  they  never  can  load,  if  they  could  get  the 
cargo  to-morrow.  I  am  going  on  the  published  statement 
of  the  draught  at  which  those  ships  could  be  worked. 
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that  is  to  say,  I  have  seen  the  authoritative  statement     ^r-  J-  W. 
that  those    ships    might   be    worked  at  thirty-six-feet-        Hughes. 
draught,  if  the  depth  of  water  was   available,   and  the 
cargo. 

557.  {Mr.  Lyster.)  They  are. 

558.  (Sir  William  White.)  Excuse  me,  I  am  speaking 
of  the  extension  of  this  draught  of  water  which  Mr. 
Hughes  told  us  was  being  thought  of  chiefly  with  refer- 
ence to  the  fast  ships.  My  point  is,  that  the  draught 
of  water — I  am  speaking  now  of  a  matter  within  my 
knowledge — that  the  great  draught  of  water,  whilst  it 
is  most  valuable  for  fast  ships,  is  immediately  and  most 
urgently  needed  for  cargo-carrying  ships  and  not  for  high- 
speed ships.  Of  course  I  am  familiar  with  all  the  details 
of  the  designs  of  the  new  Cunarders,  but  that  is  so,  is 
it  not  ? — I  would  like  to  call  your  attention  to  this, 
that  this  limited  draught  of  water — thirty  feet  now  or 
forty  feet  to  come — is  only  on  the  low  neap  tide.  Now 
a  heavy  cargo-boat  can  wait,  without  misfortune,  two  or 
three  days.  It  would  be  absurd  for  a  fast  Cunarder, 
coming  across  the  Atlantic  against  time,  to  be  delayed 
two  days  before  getting  into  dock.  That  is  why  the 
heavy  draught  is  more  especially  for  the  purposes  of  the 
Cunarder,  than  for  the  heavy  boats.  That  Sandon 
entrance  varies  from  thirty  feet  at  high -water,  at  neaps, 
to  forty  feet  at  spring  tides. 

559.  I  am  not  disputing  what  Liverpool  possesses, 
but  what  I  want  to  put  to  you  is  this,  that  these  great 
extensions  at  Liverpool  are  requisite  for  the  growth  of 
the  dimensions  of  ships,  cargo-carriers  and  vessels  of  the 
intermediate  types,  so  called,  which  come  up  to  the 
standard  you  have  in  mind,  as  well  as  fast  ships  ? — I  hop« 
you  will  prove  a  true  prophet  in  that  respect. 

560.  In  regard  to  the  use  of  graving  docks,  are  you 
compelled  by  law  to  charge  on  nett  tonnage  registered  ? 
— We  are. 

561.  You  have  no  power  there  ? — No  power  at  all,  I 
am  sorry  to  say 

562.  I  should  think  that  that  was  a  great  misfortune  1 — 
The  only  extra  power  we  have,  which  we  have  dis- 
covered lately,  and  which  we  are  modest  in  exercising, 
is  that  we  are  allowed  an  extra  charge  for  pumping. 
When  our  Dock  Act  was  passed,  the  graving  dock  dried 
by  the  going  away  of  the  tide,  but  in  these  new  docks 
we  use  very  powerful  and  expensive  pumps,  and  we  are 
allowed  to  make  an  extra  charge  of  £20  for  pumping  out 
the  dock  ;   otherwise  we  cannot  increase  our  charge. 

563.  (Captain  Chalmers.)  I  suppose  you  are  con- 
versant with  the  sections  of  the  Merchant  Shipping  Act 
which  deal  with  the  tonnage  ? — I  am  afraid  I  am  not. 

564.  You  are  conversant  with  them  to  this  extent, 
that  you  are  aware  that  the  principle  of  the  Act  and  the 
principle  of  the  Act  of  1854  was  that  the  taxable  space 
of  a  ship — that  is  to  say  the  registered  tonnage  of  a  ship 
which  is  the  taxable  space — excludes  all  spaces  which  are 
not  devoted  to  earning  capacity  ? — I  think  I  understand 
that  much — excluding  the  peaks. 

585.  It  excludes  the  double  bottom  water  ballast ; 
it  excludes  the  peaks  which  are  devoted  to  water  ballast ; 
it  excludes  the  places  for  the  boatswain's  stores,  and 
the  deck  stores  ;  it  excludes  the  places  for  the  charts 
and  the  navigation  instruments  ;  it  excludes  the  crew 
spaces  ;  and  it  excludes  the  machinery  spaces  ? — I  do 
not  know  that  it  dated  so  far  back  as  18.54.  It  began 
in  1854,  perhaps. 

566.  From  1854  it  excludes  all  those — it  excludes  the 
boatswain's  stores,  the  navigation  instruments,  the 
charts,  and  the  double  bottom  water  ballast  ? —  Quite  so. 

667.  If  that  be  the  principle  of  the  Act,  would  it  not 
be  a  grave  departure  from  that  if  you  were  to  say  to 
a  ship  that  provided  33  per  cent,  of  her  gross  tonnage 
for  her  machinery  "  you  are  to  have  nothing,"  and  to 
the  ship  that  provided  13J  per  cent.  "  you  are  to  have 
a  bonus  of  18J  per  cent."  Would  not  that  be  a  gross 
violation  of  the  principle  which  runs  through  that  Act  ? — 
I  am  not  prepared  to  deny  it,  but  I  think  so  many  things 
have  happened  since  that  Act  was  passed  that  I  should 
have  courage  to  violate  it  by  another  and  more  sensible 
Act,  by  suggesting  64  per  cent.,  which  I  have  taken 
as  the  standard  which  applies  to  97  per  cent,  of  the  ships 
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coming  to  Liverpool,  so  that  it  could  only  be  3  per  cent, 
injury. 

568.  To  carry  your  proposal  to  its  logical  conclusion. 
Would  it  not  be  this  :  That  the  13  per  cent,  ship  must  bo 
content  with  13  per  cent,  deduction,  and  the  33  per  cent, 
ship  would  have  to  be  content  with  33  per  cent,  deduction  ? 
—  No,  I  would  have  that  much  margin.  I  would  allow  a 
vessel  to  have  a  deduction  up  to  32  per  cent. ,  33  per  cent. , 
or  36  per  cent. — a  few  per  cents,  do  not  matter.  The  very 
same  principle  was  applied  for  years  in  the  Suez  Canal,  and 
nobody  felt  hurt.  There  is  a  limit  in  the  Suez  Canal. 
Was  there  not  a  limit  in  this  recommendation  read 
out  here  ?  The  Royal  Commission  on  tonnage  in  1881, 
thirty  years  after  the  Act  of  Parliament  was  passed  para- 
graph 44.  states  "provided  always  that  the  deduction 
for  propelling  space  shall  not  exceed  33  per  cent,  of  the 
gross  tonnage  of  any  s^rew  steamer,  and  50  per  cent,  of  the 
gross  tonnage  of  any  paddlo  steamer."  So  that  I  am  not 
making  by  any  means  a  new  suggest'on. 

569.  No  matter  from  whom  the  suggestion  comes, 
do  you  not  recognise  that  that  is  a  violation  of  the  entire 
principle  of  the  Act.  I  will  take  a  vessel  of  3,500  tons  that 
burns  25  tons  daily.  That  is  not  out  of  the  way,  is  it  ? — 
No. 

670.  That  vessel  gets  her  13^  per  cent,  and  she  gets  her 
32  per  cent,  allowance.  That  gives  her  665  space  tons  in 
which  she  can  carry  1,330  tons  of  coal,  which  means  53 
days  coal  for  that  ship,  and  you  say  that  that  ship  is  en- 
titled to  it,  but  that  the  ship  that  bums  500  tons  a  day  is 
not  entitled  to  even  13  days  coal  ? — No,  I  do  not  in 
-deed,  Mr.  Chairman.  All  I  say  is  that  the  vessel  should 
pay  dues  in  Liverpool  according  to  her  size,  and  with  re- 
gard to  the  outraging  of  Acts  of  Parliament  I  cannot  have 
made  myself  clear.  I  say  now  that,  justly  or  unjustly,  97 
per  cent,  of  ships  have  the  32  per  cent,  deduction.  I  sug- 
gest that  they  should  pay  on  a  tonnage  of  64  per  cent., 
which  I  say  is  a  very  easy  method,  but  I  have  no  doubt 
that  Sir  William  White  will  devise  a  better  one.  I  say 
that  that  should  be  taken  as  ,the  standard,  and  that  the 
3  per  cent,  remaining  should  pay  on  that. 

571.  The  man  who  has  provided  32  per  cent,  of  engine 
room  hitherto  has  got  IJ  of  that? — My  figures  are  quite 
right — is  it  right  to  say  that  97  per  cent,  of  ships  have 
^  B4  per  cent,  tonnage  ? 

572  Yes. — I  say  why  alter  that  ?  1  am  not  one 
who  wants  to  make  outrageous  changes. 

573.  Why  do  you  deal  unjustly  with  the  3  per  cent.  7 
— I  do  not  propose  to  deal  unjustly  with  anybody. 

574.  If  you  deal  with  97  per  cent,  on  a  certain  basis 
should  you  not  apply  the  same  basis  to  the  3  per  cent.  ? 
— The  same  basis  does  not  apply  to  97  per  cent.  All  I 
say  is  that  you  ought  to  have  the  3  per  cent,  in  line 
with  the  97. 

575.  That  is  to  say,  you  want  the  97  per  cent,  of  vessels 
to  have  a  19  per  cent,  bonus  given  to  them  and  the  3  per 
cent,  to  have  nothing  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  so.  The 
97  per  cent,  vessels  are  not  in  the  same  category,  are 
they? 

676.  They  are  between  13  and  20  per  cent. —  a  range  of 
iseven  ? — It  is  full  of  anomalies  now. 

677.  (Chairman.)  Your  principle  is  that  the  majority 
must  rule  ? — Yes,  and  I  think  it  is  a  very  sound  rule. 
If  some  of  these  questions  could  be  addressed  to  a  more 
scientific  person  I  think  you  would  get  more  intelligent 
answers. 

578.  (Captain  Chalmers.)  I  do  not  think  that  it  is  a 
question  of  science.  If  a  vessel  with  13  per  cent,  engine- 
room  gets  32  per  cent,  allowance,  why  is  a  vessel  with 
32  per  cent,  engine  room  to  get  nothing  ?  It  would  be 
reasonable,  would  it  not,  to  place  a  limit  beyond  which 
the  deduction  for  propelling  power  should  not  go,  and  I 
ask  you — you  know  the  Suez  Canal  limit — would  it  be 
reasonable  to  use  the  50  per  cent,  limit  in  the  deduction 
for  propelling  power  ? — I  certainly  think  it  more  reason- 
able than  the  present  system  in  the  case  of  Cardiff  and 
several  other  ca-ses. 

579.  I  am  talking  now  about  the  deduction  for  pro- 
pelling power.  I  am  supposng  Section  78  to  say  after 
it  states  what  the  deduction  is  to  be — "  provided  always 
that  this  deduction  shall  never  exceed  50  per  cent,  of  the 
gross  tonnage  of  the  ship  '■'•  ? — Is  that  there  ? 


580.  No,  I  am  supposing  it.  It  says  at  present  that 
the  addition  in  the  case  of  ships  propelled  by  steam  shall 
be  once  and  three  quarters  of  the  tonnage  of  the  space.  I 
suggest  that  you  put  in  "  provided  always  that  this 
deduction  shall  not  exceed  50  per  cent,  of  the  gross 
tonnage  of  the  ship  "  ?— No  ;  I  tliink  that  30  per  cent, 
would  be  more  reasonable  and  the  Royal  Commission 
seems  to  have  put  that. 

581.  You  want  the  cargo  ship  to  have  room  for  fifty- 
three  days'  coal,  and  you  want  the  high  power  ship 
to  have  room  for  less  than  thirteen  days'  ?— The  high 
power  ship  gets  enormously  paid.  One  ton  of  earning 
power  in  a  ship  of  that  kind  may  be  worth  twenty  tons 
of  earning  power  in  my  ship.  You  want  to  take  in 
quality  as  well  as  quantity. 

582.  You  have  a  ship  in  your  fleet  called  the  "  Politi- 
cian," have  you  not  ? — Yes. 

583.  She  goes  in  and  out  of  Liverpool  loaded  to  her 
marks  ? — Sometimes. 

584.  Her  last  coaling  place  is  Gibraltar,  is  it  not  ? 
—  No  ;  she  takes  coal  at  Liverpool. 

585.  I  mean  coming  home  ?— She  coals  at  the  Suez 
Canal  She  takes  in  fifteen  days'  coal  coming  to  Liver- 
pool via  London. 

586.  You  do  not  coal  at  Gibraltar  ? — No. 

587.  Is  it  within  your  knowledge  that  there  are  some 
large  cargo  vessels  at  Liverpool  which  are  63  per  cent. 
shii-8 — which  draw  the  same  water  practically  as  the 
"  Lucania  "  and  the  "  Campania  "  ? — I  do  not  know  of 
any  cargo  ship  that  draws  as  much  as  that.  I  think  the 
"  Campania  "  draws  32  feet.  What  does  she  draw — Sir 
William  White  will  tell  us  1 

588.  (Sir  William  White.)  The  deepest  draught  ships 
in  the  Cunard  line  are  the  intermediates,  and  I  believe 
those  ships  are  working  from  32  to  32 '6  maximum. 

589.  (Captain  Chalmers.)  I  have  the  average  draught  of 
the  "  Lucania"  and  the  "  Campania,"  as  supplied  by  our 
emigration  officers  last  year,  and  would  you  be  surprised 
to  learn  that  the  average  draught  is  29  feet  and  28  feet  10 
inches  respectively  ? — I  have  seen  a  Cunard  boat  along- 
side the  landing  stage  drawing  32  feet.  I  was  under  the 
impression  that  it  was  the  "  Campania,"  but  I  apologise 
if  it  w-ss  some  other  ship,  but  even  29  feet,  I  do  not  for 
the  moment  recall  any  ordinary  cargo  vessel  drawing  that. 

590.  Do  you  know  a  vesssl  called  the  "  Irak,"  belong- 
ing to  Bates  ? — Yes. 

591.  And  the  "  Iowa  "  ?— Yes. 

592.  Is  not  her  mean  draught  to  load-line  28  feet  11 
inches  ? — I  should  be  very  astonished  to  hear  it. 

593-8.  The  average  I  said  for  the  "  Campijnia  "  was  2S 
feet  10  inches,  and  for  the  "  Lucania  "  29  feet. 

599.  I  am  supposing  them  to  go  dov-n  to  their  load  line 
di.'ic  ? — Oh,  I  beg  your  paidon.  May  I  have  the  "  Irak's  "■ 
draught  ? 

600.  I  have  not  the  "  Irak's  "  diaught,  but  her  draught 
of  water  if  she  was  loaded  down  to  the  centre  of  her  disc 
would  be  28  feet  10  inches  or  28  feet  11  inches,  would  it 
not  Y — My  firm  own  a  ship  called  the  "  Wayfarer,"  which 
is  entitled  to  load  down  to  29  feet.  She  has  been  going 
to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  she  has  never  exceeded  24 
feet  6  inches.  I  should  like  finally  to  say  to  Captain 
Chalmers  that  with  this  dock  here  I  etween  35  and  40  feet 
it  is  obviously  all  these  29  feet  ships  will  go  in  the  lighter 
dock. 

601.  Does  not  that  bring  home  to  you  that  there  are 
cargo  steamers  afloat  which  if  they  got  dead  weight  enough 
to  load  would  have  the  same  draught  as  the  high  powered 
boats  ?— May  I  ask  Sir  WilUam  White  what  the  new 
Cunarders  are  to  be — 35  or  36  teec. 

602.  (Sir  WiUiam  White.)  No. 

603.  (Witness.)  Then  they  will  be  deeper  than  28  feet 
draught. 

604.  (Captain  Chalmers.)  Now  with  regard  to  these 
coasters.  I  think  there  were  some  coasters  running  to 
Liverpool  which  had  a  very  disproportionate  registered 
tonnage  to  their  gross  ? — We  gave  before  the  House  of 
Commons  Committee  some  rather  startling  cases — the 
case  of  a  vessel  called  the  "  Avenel,"  and  some  others. 
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605.  Was  not  the  complaint  in  the  case  that  they  came 
to  Liverpool  with  220  tons  dead  weight  and  paid  on  20 
tons  ?— Something  of  that  kind,  I  forget  the  exact  figures. 

606.  And  thererore  you  drew  a  comparison  between 
their  nett  tonnage  upon  which  they  paid  and  their  gross 
tonnage  ?—  I  think  the  table  went  to  show  that. 

607.  But  the  burden  of  complaint  was  that  those  ves- 
sels left  220  tons  of  dead  weight  on  your  quays  iind  that 
they  paid  on  twenty  tons  ?—  No  ;  the  complaint  was  that 
the  vessel  only  paid  on  19  or  20  and  to  establish  her 
sije  the  quantity  of  dead  weight  was  given. 

608.  Those  vessels  were  270  gross  and  220  tons  dead 
weight  cargo.  When  the  fact  became  known  to  the 
department  you  are  aware  that  the  instructions  were 
amended  ? — I  believe  they  were  but  I  do  not  know  to 
what  extent. 

309.  Are  you  aware  that  afterwards,  those  vessels  that 
were  built  from  the  same  dimensions,  when  the  amended 
measurements  were  applied  to  them,  resulted  in  their 
net  register  being  40  per  cent,  of  their  gross  ? — I  am  very 
pleased  to  hear  it. 

610.  Do  you  consider  that  that  is  a  reasonable  tonnage 
bringing  them  up  to  40  per  cent.,  that  is  to  say,  that  a 
270  ton  gross  ship  now  comes  out  at  108  tons  ? — I  am 
not  shaken  in  my  opinion. 

611.  And  she  carried  220  tons  dead  weight  ? — I  am 
not  shaken  in  my  opinion  that  64  per  cent,  is  the  right 
thing. 

612.  Why  do  you  draw  a  comparison  between  gross 
tonnage  and  net  tonnage  and  not  between  gross  tonnage 
and  dead  weight,  which  is  fairer  as  far  as  displacement 
goes  ? — Displacement  is  the  weight,  and  where  vessels 
are  built  chiefly  to  carry  cotton,  space  is  of  more  import- 
ance than  weight.  With  regard  to  the  coasting  vessels, 
of  course,  I  hare  no  doubt  that  the  Department  is  quite 
alive  to  the  arrangement  made  about  coasting  vessels, 
but  the  particular  hardship  about  coasting  vessels  is  that 
they  do  not  pay  dues  on  a  deck  load.  You  consequently 
build  a  vessel  for  the  coasting  trade  and  you  make  her 
tonnage  below  deck  small  and  you  put  on  an  enormous 
shelter  which  is  not  measured.  You  come  back  to  London 
or  Liverpool  and  you  pay  on  this  small  tonnage,  but  if 
you  take  lier  to  i  ranee  you  have  to  pay  dues  on  ner  deck 
load  so  that  one  of  these  small  tonnage  ships  in  the  coast- 
ing trade  can  escape,  but  once  she  is  in  the  foreign  trade 
she  has  to  pay. 

613.  What  I  want  to  put  to  you  is  this,  that  in  the 
vessel  of  220  tons  of  dead  weight,  and  270  tons  gross, 
we  now  raise  her  nett  tonnage  to  40  per  cent.  We  have 
raised  the  register  tonnage  to  108  tons,  which  is  40  per 
cent,  of  her  gross  and  49  per  cent,  of  her  dead  weight 
capacity.  Now  you  go  to  a  larger  ship.  You  go  to  a 
vessel  of  2,700  tons  gross,  ten  times  larger.  That 
vessel  would  carry  4,000  tons  dead  weight,  would  not 
she  ? — A  vessel  of  2,700  tons  gross  ? 

614.  Yes,  she  would  carry  4,000  tons  dead  weight  ? — 
A  vessel  of  2,700  tons  would  I  suppose  if  she  were  a 
modem  ship. 

615.  That  vessel  with  her  65  per  cent,  would  have  a 
tonnage  of  1,750  ?— Yes. 

616.  And  the  proportion  of  the  1,750,  which  is  her  nett 
tonnage,  to  her  4,000  tons  dead  weight  capacity  is  44  per 
cent,  only,  so  that  you  are  content  to  take  from  this 
ship  her  dues  when  she  is  actually  carrying  56  per  cent, 
more  than  her  register  tonnage,  and  you  are  grumbling  at 
the  coaster  which  paj^  ori  49  per  cent,  of  her  dead  weight 
capacity.  Is  it  not  that  you  are  simply  drawing  a 
fancy  comparison  between  net  and  gross  which  cannot 
exiat  t — I  am  not  drawing  a  fancy  comparison. 


617.  Can  you  explain  that  to  me  ? — I  can.  Mr.  J.  W, 

618.  I  get  a  2,700  ton  ship  and  you  are  quite  agreeable ' 

to  accept  her  1,750  tons  register.    She  pays  dues  on  44  per  -21  Mar.  1905. 
cent,  of  her  dead  weight  capacity   only  and  you  are  — 

oontent.      Why  are   you  not   content   to    accept   dues 

from  the  coaster  under  our  amended  tonnage  of  49 
p3r  cent,  of  her  dead  weight  capacity  ? — -If  we  were  to  put 
in  force  the  rule  of  three  if  one  ship  is  three  times  bigger 
than  another  and  she  carries  ten  times  more  bales  of  cotton 
why  should  she  not  pay  on  the  tonnage.  There  is  nothing 
more  startling  with  regard  to  the  dues  of  Liverpool  than 
where  the  gross  tonnage  of  a  fleet  of  steamers  went  up 
100,000  tons  and  where  their  dues  only  went  down 
£400  instead  of  going  up  in  proportion.  I  have  shown 
in  ten  years  time,  while  the  gross  tonnage  of  certain 
coasting  vessels  has  increased  marvellously,  the  propor- 
tion of  their  net  tonnage  has  gone  down  from  40  per 
cent,  to  33  percent. 

619.  All  that  I  am  asking  you  is  this,  why  are  you  no  t 
content  to  take  in  the  case  of  one  ship  49  per  cent,  of 
her  dead  weight  capacity  when  you  are  more  than  content 
to  take  from  another  ship  44  per  cent,  of  her  dead 
weight  capacity? — We  are  not  taking  ships'  displacement, 
it  has  never  come  into  the  question.  The  "  Politician  " 
will  carry  9,000  tons  of  cargo.  She  comes  into  Liverpool 
with  ninety  tons  of  cargo,  having  discharged  the  rest  in 
London,  and  I  have  to  pay  the  same  dues  as  if  I  come  in 
with  9,000.  Sir  William  White's  plan,  which  perhaps 
he  will  elaborate,  will  save  me  an  enormous  amount  of 
money.  I  say  that  the  dead  weight  landed  by  a  vessel  to 
my  knowledge  in  no  port  has  been  the  basis  of  charging 
her  dues. 

620.  Would  it  not  be  a  better  basis  to  take  it  on  the  score 
of  displacement  ?— Above  all  things  in  this  country  we  are 
averse  to  violent  changes.  I  ask  you  to  put  3  per  cent, 
on  the  same  basis  as  the  97.  What  milder  change  could 
you  make  ? 

621.  {Chairman.)  I  think  you  misunderstand  the 
point  that  Captain  Chalmers  is  putting.  It  is  not  the 
dead  weight  that  the  ship  carries,  but  that  she  is 
capable  of  carrying  ? — You  gentlemen  have  very  capable 
advisers  in  Captain  Chalmers  and  other  people  at  the 
Board  of  Trade,  who  are  able  to  devise  a  new  scheme  of 
tonnage  based  on  displacements,  but  that,  it  appears  to 
me,  is  not  practicable. 

622.  {Captain  Chalmers.)  You  are  aware  that  our 
system  is  international  ? — Whatever  you  have  brought 
into  line,  all  I  can  say  is  that  I  can  measure  my  ship  very 
much  more  cleverly  than  a  French  one. 

623.  The  French  have  come  round  to  us  since  the  1st 
July  last,  and  they  have  adopted  our  system  exactly. 
Would  it  not  be  an  unfair  departure  after  we  have  got  all 
the  nations  into  line  to  tell  them  :  "  Now  all  the  high- 
powered  ships  you  build  we  are  going  to  bring  down  the 
deduction  for  propelling  power  to  33  per  cent."  Would 
that  bo  practicable  ? — The  Frenchmen  in  the  Suez  Canal 
have  taken  50  per  cent. 

624.  I  say  is  50  a  good  basis  ? — I  would  prefer  64 

625.  If  it  is  fair  for  an  Englishman  I  suppose  it  is  fair 
for  a  Frenchmen  ? — Of  course  I  may  be  an  extravagant 
man  in  asking  that  figure. 

626.  You  are  speaking  of  64  per  cent,  net  to  gross.  I 
am  speaking  about  50  per  cent,  total  deduction  for  pro- 
pelling power  ? — You  cannot  pay  dues  on  less  than  50 
per  cent. 

627.  {Captain  Chalmers.)  Yes,  you  can,  you  can  pay 
on  45  per  cent.  50  per  cent,  is  the  limit  for  propelling 
power. 
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Mr.  Edmund  Johnston,  Examined  by  the  Chairman. 


Mr.  E.  628.  You  have  read  the  print  of  Mr.  Hughes'  evidence  ? 

Joh7Ut<m.       _j  jja^.g_ 

28  ^ia^^l905.       629.  What  does  your  fleet  consist  of  ?— The  Johnston 

Fleet  consists  of  nineteen  vessels  ranging  from  9,450  tons 

gross  to  2,140  tons  gross  ;  the  total  gross  tonnage  of  the 
fleet  18  80,500  tons,  and  the  net  tonnage  52,100.  Our 
vessels  trade  to  the  United  States  and  the  Black  Sea. 

630.  How  do  you  think  that  vessels  should  pay  dues  1— 
I  think  it  right  that  vessels  should  pay  dues  on  their  net 
register,  but  at  the  same  time  I  consider  such  net  register 
ought  to  be  limited,  and  not  be  capable  of  being  reduced  to 
a  very  low  proportion  of  the  gross  as  at  present .  Our  own 
boats  pay  on  about  64  per  cent.  I  think  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Royal  Commission  of  1881  is  the  right  solution 
of  this  difficulty,  namely,  to  limit  the  reduction  for  pro- 
spelling  space. 

631.  You  think  that  we  should  adopt  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Commission  ? — Yes 

632.  I  think  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  read  the  words 
•of  the  recommendation  of  the  Commission  ?— No 

633.  What  are  the  two  classes  of  vessels  which  you 
think  do  not  pay  a  proper  proportion  now  ?— The  two 
classes  of  vessels  not  paying  their  rates  on  a  proper  basis 
are  the  fast  Atlantic  mail  vessels,  and  the  coasting  boats. 
Practically  the  fast  passenger  boats  are  measured  under 
the  rule  of  actual  and  75  per  cent. 

634.  You  think  that  the  mail  vessels  require  special 
facilities  in  your  harbour  ?— Certainly,  they  always  have 
had.  They  have  had  these  new,  deep  entrances  made, 
and  also  they  have  got  the  use  of  the  landing-stage  at 
which  to  land  their  passengers  which  is  of  considerable 
benefit  to  them.  We  have  the  use  of  the  landing-stage 
on  the  other  side  for  landing  our  cattle  upon,  but  for  that 
we  have  to  pay  the  Board  a  very  large  income ;  but  they 
do  not  pay  anything  on  passengers. 

635.  I  see  in  the  notes  of  your  evidence  you  give  an 
illustration  of  your  own  ship  the  "  Rowanmore  "  and  also 
of  the  "  Lucania."  1  think  that  illustration  was  given 
exactly  in  the  same  way  by  Mr.  Hughes,  was  it  not  ?— I 
jthink  80. 

.636.  Then  you  do  not  wish  to  repeat  it  ?— No. 

637.  You  refer  to  the  "  Lucania  "  having  the  use  of  the 
Prince's  landing-stage  ?— Yee. 

638.  You  wish  to  make  some  remarks  on  the  cost  of 
dredging  the  Bar,  and  of  the  respective  advantages  to 
the  two  classes  of  boats  thereby  given  ?--Yes,  of  course 
the  deepening  of  the  Bar  was  really  for  the  advantage 
of  the  fast  passenger  boats— the  ordinary  cargo  boat  was 
not  hampered  at  all  by  the  Bar,  because  we  could  always 
get  up  a  couple  of  hours  after  high -water,  and  that  gave  us 
sufficient  time— all  those  of  us  who  carry  cattle— to  land 
our  cattle,  and  dock  on  the  same  tide.  It  dot>s  not  matter 
to  us  whether  we  lie  outside  the  Bar  or  in  the  river.  As  a 
matter  of  act  it  was  often  as  safe  to  lie  outside  the  Bar  as 
to  lie  in  the  river  waiting  for -high  water,  so  that  as  far  as 
the  cargo  boats  were  concerned,  they  would  have  suffered 
no  disadvantage  if  matters  had  remained  as  they  were. 


039.  But  the  deepening  of  the  Bar  was  really  necessary 
to  make  Liverpool  a  decent  port,  was  it  not  ? — No ;  we 
had  sufficient  water  to  enable  the  steamers  to  get  up  the 
river  at  all  tides,  but  I  say  that  even  if  they  did  get  up 
before  high-water,  they  had  to  lie  in  the  river.  Now,  if 
they  cross  the  Bar  at  dead  low-water  they  have  to  wait 
till  high-water. 

640.  I  am  not  sufficiently  acquainted  with  it,  but 
surely  some  of  the  vessels  which  you  are  regarding  as 
cargo  vessels — very  big  vessels — could  not  have  got  in 
at  all,  except  at  spring  tides,  without  some  deepening  of 
the  Bar  ?— As  to  the  very  big  boats  I  could  not 
exactly  answer  that  question,  because  I  do  not  know 
what  was  their  maximum,  but  I  know  that  our  boats  at 
that  time  drew  twenty-six  or  twenty-seven  feet,  and 
I  never  even  heard  of  the  "  Lucania  "  or  "  Campania  " 
not  being  able  to  cross  the  Bar  at  high-water. 

641.  At  ordinary  high-water  ! — Yes. 

642.  {Mr.  Lyster.)  Shall  I  give  the  particulars.  There 
is  a  depth  of  forty  feet  at  neap  tide,  and  at  high-water 
spring  tide  that  is  increased  to  fifty-one  feet. 

643.  {Chairman.)  You  have  some  remarks  to  make  as  to 
how  net  tonnage  space  is  arrived  at  now  ? — I  understand 
it  is  suggested  that  the  net  tonnage  space  represents  the 
space  in  the  ship  on  which  they  alone  earn  freight  for  cargo 
and  passengers.  Even  if  this  be  true  it  omits  altogether 
the  consideration  of  the  value  or  quslity  of  the  space. 
Of  course  in  these  large  ships  their  bciler  power  is  prac- 
tically iheir  e.nrning  power.  I  mean  if  you  take  one  of 
these  fast  ships  and  take  off  sufficient  boiler  power  to 
reduce  her  to  twelve  knots  she  would  not  hold  her  own 
in  the  Atlantic  trade  for  a  month.  It  is  their  enormous 
power  that  enables  them  to  get  the  high  rates,  as  is  proved 
by  the  Cunard  Company  going  in  for  twenty-five  knot 
boats.  It  has  leen  proved  now  that  to  a  great  extent  of 
course  there  is  another  class  of  intermediate  boats — that 
is  the  sixteen  to  eighteen  knot  boats  that  are  getting 
passengers,  but  they  cannot  get  the  very  high  rates  that 
the  very  fast  boats  can  get.  Of  course  if  you  reduce 
this  to  an  absurdity,  I  daresay  if  the  Cxmard  Company 
or  the  owners  of  these  fast  boats  wished  practically  to 
make  these  boats  of  no  tonnage  at  all,  by  a  little  bit  of 
manipulation  they  could  do  so,  such  as  making  the  whole 
after-end  of  the  vessel  a  tunnel,  which  has  been  done, 
and  deducting  that  ;  that  is  provided  they  do  not 
want  to  carry  any  cargo.  That  would  act  very 
unjustly  and  make  Liverpool,  as  far  as  cargo  boats  are 
concerned,  one  of  the  dearest  ports  in  the  world,  I  should 
say,  because  the  cargo  boats  would  have  to  pay  for  the 
whole  of  the  expenditure  of  the  port. 

644.  But  you  do  recognise,  do  you  not,  that  that 
class  of  fast  boat  is  a  class  that  is  very  difficult  to  get 
to  make  money  ?— I  do  not,  indeed.  I  only  wish  that 
during  the  last  three  or  foi.r  years  the  cargo  boats  in 
the  north  .Atlantic  trade  had  done  anything  like  as  well 
as  the  pissenger  boats. 

645.  Has  it  been  the  universal  experience  of  those  who 
have  tried  to  get  these  extra  fast  boats,  even  including 
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German  lines,  that  they  do  not  pay  themselves  ? — No,  I 
think  it  is  vrey  opposite.  I  think  it  is  a  pretty  well 
acknowledged  fact  in  Liverpool  that  the  "  Urabria  "  and 
the  "  Ktruria  "  when  they  were  brought  out  were  very 
fast  boats.  Thty  were  the  fastest  boats  in  the  Atlantic 
trade,  and  they  practically  put  the  Ciinard  Company  into 
a  very  fine  financial  position. 

646.  But  you  are  aware  that  a  Committee  have  con- 
sidered this  question  quite  recently  and  expressed  it  as 
one  of  their  opinions  that  that  class  of  boat  could  not 
pay  without  some  assistance  ? — I  was  not  aware  that  it 
was  brought  in.  As  a  shareholder  in  the  Cunard  Com- 
pany, I  hope  the  Committee  were  wrong.  If  those  boats 
will  not  ])ay— and  they  have  got  only  £150,000  a  year  to 
make  them  pay  which  the  Government  gives  them— I 
would  be  very  sorry  for  the  Cunard  Company  or  any 
other  Company  that  owned  them.  I  should  hope  that 
the  Directors  of  the  Cunard  Company  have  sacisfied 
themsclve-  that  these  boats  would  pay  as  all  fast  German 
boats  have  paid. 

647.  I  noticed  in  the  papers  yesterday  that  the  Nord- 
deutscher-Lloyd  boats  have  paid  a  dividend  of  '2  per  cent., 
which  does  not  look  like  very  good  paying  in  spite  of  the 
subsidy  which  they  have  ? — But  you  must  remember  that 
the  rates  have  gone  do^vn  very  greatly  in  the  North 
Atlantic  passenger  trade.  The  steerage  passenger  rates 
were  brought  down  from  £5  to  20s.  That  has  all  been 
patched  up  now,  but  if  you  take  an  account  of  any  of 
the  Companys — take  Cunard  Company's  accounts  as  a 
sample,  because  of  course  the  other  accounts  are  not 
published — you  ^vill  find  that  they  have  done  in  the  last 
seven,  eight,  or  nine  years  very  well. 

648.  But  of  course  the  Cunard  Company's  accounts 
do  not  give  details  for  parfcular  ship-,  but  only  for  the 
whole  fleet  ? — But  they  have  practically  no  cargo  ships. 

649.  It  is  extremely  fast  boats  that  I  am  speaking  of. 
Ttou  have  a  special  objection  on  the  giound  you  have 
put  ?— Yes,  but  the  fact  remains  that  the  "  Umbria  " 
and  "  Etruria  "  at  that  time  were  the  only  fast  passenger 
boats  they  had,  and  up  to  that  time  the  Cunard  Company 
had  done  very  badly.  Since  it  became  a  limited  Com- 
pany these  boats  have  enable  the  Company  to  pay  off 
£600,000  of  their  indebtedness  which  the  Company 
incurred  to  buili  them. 

6.50.  At  all  events  the  upshot  of  your  opioion  is  that 
these  boats  should  be  able  to  pay  as  well  as  any  other 
class  ?— Certainly. 

651.  Then  the  last  point  in  your  evidence  is  simply 
that  you  think  that  these  liners  and  coasting  vessels  do 
not  pay  as  much  as  they  ought  to  pay  ? — I  think  not. 
My  idea  is  that  it  is  unfair  to  the  other  vessels  to  give 
them  this  extreme  reduction  which  is  given  to  them  to 
help  them  to  make  them  more  valuable  machines  in 
the  way  of  increasing  their  power. 

652.  Then  you  practically  agree  with  what  Mr.  Hughes 
aaid  ?— I  do. 

653.  In  this  respect,  that  in  your  opinion  the  proper 
mode  of  levj'ing  dues  should  bo  practically  on  the  same 
system  of  gross  tonnage — not  net  tonnage  ? — Yes. 

654.  Less  an  arbitrarily  fixed  deduction  which  really 
means  gross  tormage  ?— Yes. 

655.  In  fact,  the  .Act  as  it  stands  at  present — the  mode 
of  measurment  that  is  given,  is  the  actual  space  and 
three  quartern.  That  really  gives  the  gross  tonnage 
with  an  arbitrary  deduction  ? — Yes. 

656.  (Mr.  Wilson.)  Am  I  to  understand  that  you 
would  limit  the  light  and  air  space  on  the  fast  boats — the 
coasters  and  Atlantic  vessels  ?— No,  I  would  not  limit 
it  at  all,  I  would  do  it  as  it  is  done  now.  That  is,  I  would 
limit  the  whole  deduction  to  33  per  cent,  maximum.  ' 

6.57.  That  would  be  a  limitation,  would  it  not,  that 
you  would  charge  dock  dues  all  over  a  certain  amount 
and  also  for  light  and  air  space  ?— Allowed  for  propelling 
power. 

658.  Engine-room  and  stokehold  ? — Yes. 

650.  Would  that  be  an  advantage  to  the  men  who 
have  to  work  there  ?— I  should  think  as  far  as  I  know 
—  of  course  I  have  not  had  any  experience  of  these  very 
fast  boats — hut  I  know,  in  the  ordinary  vessels  that  wo 
have  to  dj  with,  it  gives  the  men  a  largo  surplus  of  light 
and  air  space. 

409, 


660.  But  then  you  do  not  employ  nearly  as  many 
men  ? — No,  of  course  not. 

661.  We  had  an  instance  given  us  last  week  of  the 
"  Howan-Eoi-e  "  and  the  "  Campania  "  ? — Yes. 

662.  In  the  one  case  of  the  "  Rowanmoro  "  probably 
there  would  not  be  more  than  twenty  to  twenty-five 
stokers  employed,  whereas  on  the  "  Campania "  the 
total  number  would  be  over  1.50  ? — Oh,  yes,  quite  right. 

663.  You  would  not  cramp  150  men  to  work  in  the 
same  space  that  you  would  twenty-five  ? — No,  we  would 
not;  but  I  do  not  suppose  that  it  would  be  necessary 
in  a  vessel  of  that  size. 

G6i.  But  then,  if  3'ou  want  speed  you  must  necessarily 
give  more  space  in  the  engine  room  and  stokeholds — you 
must  have  more  fires.  Is  not  that  so  ? — You  need  not 
give  any  more  in  proportion,  I  take  it,  to  the  power. 

665.  But  if  the  shipowner  could  get  the  same  speed 
and  power  with  a  smaller  number  of  fires,  ho  would  not 
have  .ho  larger  number,  would  he  ? — No.  But  I  say 
(hat  the  "  Lucania  "  iuid  "  Campania  "  have  a  great  deal 
more  light  and  air-space  than  a  boat  like  the  "  Rowan- 
more." 

666.  Do  you  say  that  they  have  more  than  they  ac- 
tually require  ? — I  cannot  tell  you — I  cannot  answer. 
I  have  not  had  sufficient  experience  of  that  class  of 
ships — all  I  can  speak  to  is  our  own  class  of  ships. 

667.  You  think  there  ought  to  be  a  limit  to  the  amount 
allowed,  and  that  the  dock  dues  ought  to  be  paid  on  all 
over  that  ? — I  think  that  the  ship  should  he  measured 
on  exactly  the  same  basis—  that  i8,that  the  limit, whatever 
it  may  be,  of  propelling  power  should  be  the  32  per.  cent., 
and  that  the  same  limit  should  apply  to  these  boats  as  to 
boats  of  our  class. 

668.  And  would  not  the  eCect  of  that  be  that  the 
shipowner  would  considerably  reduce  the  amount  of 
light  and  air  space  in  the  fast  boats  if  you  had  to  pay 
dues  on  a  certain  portion  of  it  ? — That  I  really  could  not 
tell  you;  as  I  say,  I  have  had  no  experience  of  these  boats. 

669.  Do  you  say  that  it  is  not  an  advantage  to  Liver- 
pool to  have  fast  boats  coming  to  the  port  either  as 
coasters  or  as  Atlantic  vessels  ? — I  do  not  say  so  at  all. 

670.  You  think  then  that  it  is  an  advantage  to  the 
port  ? — Of  course,  it  is  naturally  an  advantage  the  more 
vessels  we  can  get  of  any  kind  into  the  port  of  Liverpool 
tho  better. 

671.  With  regard  to  the  fast  Atlantic  vessels  which 
you  complain  do  not  pay  the  same  amount  of  dock  dues 
as  the  cargo  boats,  do  they  use  up  the  roads  to  the  docks 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  cargo  boats  do.  i'or  instance, 
if  you  take  the  "  Rowanmore,  '  you  have  some  thousands 
of  tons  of  cargo  coming  by  her  there.  It  has  to  be  carted 
from  the  sheds  out  over  the  roads  and  those  ro£kds  have 
to  be  kept  in  repair.  Now  the  passengers  would  not  use 
the  roads  up  to  the  same  extent  ? — I  should  not  think 
so. 

672.  Then  do  you  not  think  that  after  all  when  you 
come  to  reckon  the  thing  up  very  closely,  that  the  At- 
lantic boats  have  not  such  an  advantage  over  the  cargo 
vessels  ? — I  think  they  have.  The  cost  of  repairing  the 
roads  cuts  a  very  small  figure  in  the  return  made  by  a 
cargo  boat  as  compared  with  the  return  made  by  a  fast 
passenger  boat  in  the  port  of  Liverpool. 

673.  You  think  that  the  repairs  to  roads  where  there 
i  such  an  enormous  amount  of  cartage  going  over  them 
'    not  worth  much  consideration  ? — I  do  not  say  that, 

ut  1  say  that  it  cuts  a  very  small  figure  in  proportion 
M  the  revenue. 

674.  Do  you  take  the  revenue  without  relation  to  the 
cost ;   the  gross  revenue  ? — I  take  the  gross  revenue. 

675.  You  get,  at  present,  dues  on  all  goods  landed 
in  Liverpool  ?— Yes. 

676.  So  that  for  the  goods  you  cart  over  the  roads 
you  receive  an  income  ? — Yes. 

677.  For  passengers  you  receive  nothing  ? — For  pas- 
sengers we  receive  nothing  ;  that  is  to  say,  tho  Dock 
Board  do  not. 

678.  What  I  meant  is  that  if  you  are  subject  to  certain 
charges  for  keeping  up  your  roads  in  connection  with 
goods,  the  goods  do  bring  you  in  an  amount  of  revenue, 
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and  the  passengers  do  not  T— Yes,  and,  of  course,  as 
against  that  you  may  put  the  cattle  that  we  carry  which 
do  not  cut  up  the  roads  at  all — never  enter  the  roads  at 
all,  but  every  four-footed  animal  has  to  pay  a  certain 
amount  of  dues,  whereas  a  passenger  has  not. 

679.  (Mr.  Bums.)  Who  pays  those  dues  on  cattle— 
the  shipowner  ? — The  shipowner  pays  them  in  the  first 
instance. 

680.  {Mr.  Scott.)  But  the  Dock  Board  receive  them 
quite  irrespective  of  who  pays  them  ? — Yes. 

681.  {Mr.  Burns.)  You  referred  to  fast  passenger 
coasting  steamers  T — Yes. 

682.  I  8  appose  you  refer  to  the  boats  of  the  Isle  of 
Man  Company  ?— Well,  the  Isle  of  Man  boats  ;  but 
take   the   Belfast   Steamship   Company. 

683.  Take  the  Isle  of  Man  boats,  what  accommodation 
do  they  get  from  the  Dock  Board  ?— They  get  as  much 
accommodation  as  they  require  at  the  landing  stage,  and 
they  do  not  require  anything  more. 

684.  Because  they  do  not  require  docks  at  all  ? — ^They 
do  go  into  the  docks,  some  of  the  cargo  Isle  of  Man  boats. 

685.  I  take  it  that  those  cargo  ones  will  not  pay  on 
a  small  tonnage  ? — I  do  not  really  know  what  the  ton- 
nage of  them  is.  They  are  pretty  fast  boats — they  are 
not    ordinary    cargo    boats. 

686.  These  paddle  boats  will  only  use  the  landing 
stage  perhaps  an  hour  or  two  hours  in  the  day  ? — I  should 
think  that  that  would  be  so,  but  I  really  could  not  tell 
you.  I  should  think  that  that  would  be  as  much  as 
they  would  want  it  for.  It  is  not  because  the  Dock 
Board  will  not  give  them  accommodation,  but  it  is  be- 
cause it  does  not  pay  them  to  lie  at  the  stage. 

687.  So  that  they  do  not  require  to  pay  for  a  great 
deal  of  accommodation  ? — Well,  I  suppose  not,  as  far 
as  accommodation  is   concerned. 

688.  You  referred  a  good  deal  to  the  Cunard  Company 
in   your  evidence  ? — Yes. 

689.  And  held  it  up  as  being  a  good  paying  concern — 
what  has  the  average  dividend  been  for  the  last  five 
or  ten  years  ? — I  think  about  4  per  cent,  of  late  years. 
I  have  not  worked  out  what  the  average  dividend  has 
been. 

690.  Take  it  another  way.  What  do  the  shares  stand 
at  ? — To-day  I  thmk  their  £10  shares  stand  at  £5  17s.  6d. 
but  that  of  course — I  speak  with  all  deference — is  because 
I  do  not  think  there  is  any  Company  in  Liverpool  cer- 
tainly, that  has  ever  written  off  such  enormous  sums 
of  money  as  the  Cunard  Company  have  done.  That 
has  always  been  the  complaint  of  the  shareholders,  that 
the  directors  instead  of  giving  the  shareholders  a  larger 
dividend,  have  written  off  for  depreciation  large  amounts, 
and  have  practically  renewed  the  fleet.  I  am  sorry  I 
have  not  the  figures  with  me,  but  the  amount  of  money 
that  the  Cunard  Company  have  written  off  for  deprecia- 
tion out  of  profits  during  the  last  sixteen  years,  has 
been  something  enormous. 

691.  I  do  not  propose  to  go  into  the  Cunard  Company's 
accounts  ? — That  is  what  I  am  saying.  I  do  not  consider 
the  dividend  is  really  anything  to  go  by,  because  they 
could  have  paid  very  much  larger  dividends  it  they  had 
not  written  off  so  much  for  depreciation. 

692.  {Chairman.)  Should  not  that  proportionately  raise 
the  value  of  the  shares  ? — Of  course,  it  is  rather  a  com- 
plicated question,  because  you  see  they  have  had  to 
renew  all  the  fleet  practically.  Practically  the  Cunard 
Fleet  to-day,  as  Mr.  Bums  knows,  is  a  new  fleet. 

693.  You  cannot  bit  both  ways.  If  they  have  given 
you  too  little  in  dividends,  then  on  the  other  band  they 
have  increased  their  capital  ? — They  have. 

694.  Then  that  should  go  to  incrsasc  the  value  of  their 
shares  ? — Ye.s,  but  people  do  not  invest  money  simply  for 
the  purpose  of  piling  up  for  those  who  come  after  them. 
They  Uke  to  have  a  little  dividend  to  go  on  with,  and  that 
is  what  is  considered  in  Liverpool.  Perhaps  we  look  at  it  in 
a  different  light  to  what  the  Stock  Exchange  doe?,  but  wo 
feel  that  that  is  what  has  kept  the  price  of  the  shaies 
down.  If  they  had  paid  larger  dividends,  and  not  written 
off  so  much  for  depreciation,  the  property  would  not  have 
been  so  good  as  it  is  today,  and  the  Company  would  not 


have  besn  in  so  strong  a  position,  but  I  think  the  value  of 
the  shares  would  have  been  higher. 

695.  {Mr.  Burns.)  What  view  docs  tbe  Liverpjol  Ship- 
owners' Association  take  of  this  tonnage  question.  I 
presume  you  are  a  member  7 — Yes.  I  think  it  is  very 
much  divided  upon  it.  I  really  could  not  tell  you  how  it 
goes,  but  a  very  large  proportion  I  should  think  agreo 
with  tbe  views  that  I  have  expressed. 

696.  But  the  matter  has  been  considered  by  the  As- 
sociation ? — Not  of  late. 

697.  However,  you  cannot  say  that  the  shipowners  in 
Liverpool  have  a  unanimous  opinion  on  the  subject  ? — 
No,  I  would  not  say  that  they  are  unanimous. 

698.  {Sir  William  White.)  Am  I  right  in  supposing  that 
you  have  read  Mr.  Hughes'  evidence,  and  generally  agree 
with  him  ? — Practically.  I  have  read  it  through,  but  I 
have  not  studied  it  very  closely. 

699.  But  you  do  practically  agree  with  his  views  ? — Yes. 

700.  Then  I  may  take  it  from  what  you  have  sa'd,  that 
your  ships  are  pure  cargo  ships,  and  that  they  have  paid 
on  63  to  64  per  cent  of  their  gross  ? — Yes. 

701.  And  your  view  is  that  a  corresponding  allowance 
should  be  made  to  fast  ships,  and  no  more,  on  tbe  gross 
tonnage  ? — Yvm  mean  the  same  deduction  1 

702.  Yes  ? — Yes,  the  same  limited  deduction. 

703.  Have  you  any  idea  of  what  percentage  of  the  gross 
tonnage  is  occupied  by  or  assigned  to  the  working  of  the 
machinery,  boilers,  light  and  air  space,  and  so  on,  in  your 
ships  ? — I  could  not  tell  you.  It  is  a  little  above  13  per 
cent.  I  think. 

704.  Yes.  Then  you  get  the  actual  space  assigned  to 
your  engine,  boilers,  and  for  light  and  air  space 
aggregating  about  13  per  cent.,  and  you  got  an  allowance 
of  32  per  cent  ? — We  get  an  allowance  of  32  per  cent. 

705.  That  is  to  say  you  get  a  reduction  between  18  per 
C3nt  and  19  per  cent,  allowed  you  for  something  other 
than  is  occupied  by  machinery,  boilers,  and  light  and  air 
space  ? — Yes,  something  like  that. 

706.  Have  you  any  idea  of  how  much  of  that  18  to  19 
per  cent,  of  gross  tonnage  is  actually  occupied  by  coals 
in  the  ordinary  voyage  ? — I  could  not  tell  you  really. 

707.  I  suppose  you  do  not  consider  that  the  space 
is  occupied  by  coals  in  your  ships  on  an  ordinary  voyage 
tr  anything  Uke  it  ?^Really  I  could  not  tell  you.  These 
figures  I  have  never  gone  into,  and  I  would  not  like  to 
express  an  opinion. 

708.  If  you  have  read  Mr.  Hughes'  evidence  and  my 
questions  I  do  not  want  to  go  over  them  ? — I  have  not 
read  your  questions. 

709.  You  have  not  read  my  questions  ? — No. 

710.  Simply  the  draft  of  his  evidence  ?^Yes. 

711.  Then  I  am  afraid  I  must  ask  you  some  questions. 
Are  you  aware  that  the  intention  of  the  framers  of  the 
Act,  as  far  as  is  known,  was  that  this  extra  allowance 
beyond  the  space  actually  occupied  by  or  assigned  to 
the  working  of  the  machinery,  was  to  be  for  coal  ? — 
No,  I  am  not  aware  of  that. 

712.  Well,  supposing  it  was  so,  would  not  you  think 
that  a  cargo  steamer  would  gain  very  greatlj-  upon  the  fast 
steamers,  because  she  requires  so  much  less  coal,  and 
so  much  less  machinery  space,  if  you  adopted  a  fixed  limit 
of  deduction  from  the  gross  tonnage  ? — Well,  really 
I  could  not  say. 

713.  Lot  me  put  it  in  this  way.  This  is  a  thing  within 
your  own  knowledge,  you  are  familiar  with  the  "  Cam- 
pania "  and  "  Lucania  "  7 — ^Yes,  simply  as  steamers. 

714.  I  mean  as  steamers.  Then  you  know  that  in  them 
a  very  much  larger  proportion  of  the  under  deck  spsoo 
is  necessarily  given  to  macHnery,  boilers,  and  coal 
bunkers  ? — ^Yes. 

715.  And  that  there  is  a  much  larger  proportion  of 
under-deck  space  in  them  not  available  for  cargo  or 
passengers  than  in  any  of  tbe  cargo  steamers  ? — Yes. 

716.  You  know  that  ?— Yes. 

717.  Your  view  is  that  this  large  engine  space  has 
increased  the  earning  power  ? — Yes. 
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718.  Because  it  enables  high  passenger  rates  to  be 
obtained  ? — Yes. 

719.  Now  what  about  the  expense  of  working  such  a 
ship  t3  that — not  merely  the  first  cost  but  the  expense 
of  working  such  a  ship  as  that  as  compared  with  a  cargo 
steamer:  would  it  not  be  enormously  greater? — Yes, 
I  suppose  it  would  be  double  the  cost. 

720.  Oh,  but  how  many  times  more  than  double  ? — • 
On  what  ? 

721.  The  expense  of  working  such  a  ship  as  thit — 
not  merely  the  first  cost  but  the  expense  of  workins;  such 
a  ship  as  that  compared  with  the  cargo  steamer — -woald 
it  not  be  enormously  greater.  Let  us  put  it  into  horse 
power  ? — You  are  asking  me  with  regard  to  the  expense  ? 

722.  I  am  asking  you  in  regard  to  the  expense — 
and  I  am  speaking  of  the  coal  bill — running  expenses  and 
the  coal  bill  ? — I  am  making  a  calculation.  I  know  of 
a  fact,  at  least  I  know  this  that  it  costs  us  to  run  the 
*'  Rowanmore  "  across  the  Atlantic — I  will  just  explain  to 
you  why  I  am  saying  it — to  Baltimore  and  back  again 
£6,000.  I  know  that  it  has  cost  the  Cunard  Company 
to  run  the  "  Campania  "  on  a  round  voyage  £15,000. 

723.  These  are  figures  within  your  knowledge  ?— ■ 
These  are  figures  within  my  knowledge. 

724.  Have  you  any  idea  of  the  relative  power  that 
would  be  developed  in  the  two  ships  ? — I  should  think 
the  "  Rowanmore  "  develops  4,590  and  that  the  "  Lu- 
cania  "  develops  30,000. 

725.  Which  is  the  maximum  ? — I  meant  the  maximum. 

726.  The  gross  coal  would  be  proportioned  to  power. 
I  quite  understand  that  the  "  Rowanmore  "  would  take  a 
longer  time  on  the  voyage  but  the  running  expenses  must 
bo  vastly  greater  for  the  "  Campania,"  must  they  not  ? 
— As  I  say,  it  is  about,  I  shoald  think,  double.  It  as 
£6,000  is  to  £15,000.  That  is  my  idea.  You  asked  me 
ray  opinion  and  I  have  given  it  to  you  as  such. 

727.  Well,  I  am  anxious  that  you  should  agree  with 
me  in  this  that  the  fast  ocean-going  ship  as  compared  with 
the  cargo  ship  of  the  intermediate  type  is  a  very  costly 
thing  to  build  or  to  work  ? — Oh,  yes. 

728.  It  must  be  because  of  her  high  speed  ? — Yes,  but 
her  earning  power  is  also  relatively  great. 

729.  Is  it  not  correct  that  the  owners  of  these  fast  ships 
have  of  late  years  greatly  developed  the  intermediate  type 
—the  moderate  speed  boats  the  first  cost  of  which  is  less, 
and  the  running  expenses  of  which  are  lower — is  not  that 
a  fact  ? — Yes,  but  if  you  ask  me  my  opinion  I  do  not  think 
that  it  is  a  question  that  they  gain  so  much  because  of  the 
reduced  cost  of  running  or  trie  reduced  cost  of  building. 
A  very  large  class  of  ship  hke  the  "  Baltic "  with 
a  certain  amount  of  cargo  in  hei  is  claimed  to 
be  a  very  steady  ship,  but  they  get  a  lower  rate 
of  passage  money  for  her.  They  get  a  different  rate  of 
passage  money  for  those  slow  ships  which  have  got  a 
wonderful  name  for  steadiness.  They  were  advertised 
that  there  was  no  sea-sickness  on  board  those  ships  and  for 
what  they  were  worth  they  got  a  very  large  number  of 
passengers  of  a  certain  class, whereas  on  all  the  fast  passen- 
ger boats,  as  it  is  generally  acknowledged,  the  Americans 
would  pay  maybe  £100  for  a  room  or  something  like  that, 
they  all  went  by  the  "  Deutschland"  and  the  very  fast 
boats. 

730.  But  put  shortly  it  comes  to  this,  does  it  not :  thpt 
the  owners  of  the  steamship  companies  find  it  to  their 
commercial  advantage  to  develop  the  intermediate  type  ? 
—They  have  to  a  ceitain  extent,  but  I  say  if  that  is  so  why 
are  the  Cunard  Company  building  these  two  fast  Cunardeis? 
If  it  is  not  from  a  money-making  point  of  view  I  should  be 
very  sorry  that  the  directors  should  sacrifice  their  share- 
holders' interests  for  the  sake  of  helping  the  Government. 

731.  But  you  as  an  owner  of  cargo  steameis  I  under- 
stand are  under  the  impression  that  relatively  you  have 
to  pay  too  high  dues  as  compared  with  the  fast  passenger 
steamers — that  is  your  complaint  ? — Yes. 

732.  And  you  admit  at  the  same  time  that  in  the  fast 
passenger  steamer  they  have  very  greatly  increased  the 
working  expenses  and  that  the  space  necessarily  assigned  to 
the  machinery  for  working  the  vessel  and  for  the  stowage  of 
coal  must  be  relatively  much  greater  in  proportion  to  the 
gross  tonnage— you  admit  those  things  ?— I  do  not  admit 
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that  the  cost  of  running  is  higher  in  a  fast  passenger  ship 
in  relation  to  her  earning  power  than  a  cargo  ship— in  fact 
I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  that  is  not  the  case. 

733.  Of  course  in  your  interpretation  of  earning  powers 
you  have  been  thinking  of  gross  revenue  in  what  you  have 
stated,  but  if  we  were  to  take  the  strict  view  we  should 
want  to  know  the  actual  commercial  profit  on  the  work- 
ing of  the  two  classes  of  ships  if  we  were  to  apply  any  prin- 
ciple. May  I  continue  my  question — do  you  consider, 
supposing  you  do  not  agree  with  me  in  that  statement 
of  tiie  case — that  the  balance  of  advantage — ^net  earnings 
— would  be  measured  by  your  proposal  of  deducting  the 
same  amount  fromthe  gross  registered  tonnage  of  the  two 
classes  ? — I  do  not  exactly  follow  you. 

734.  I  understand  you  to  say  that  in  the  fast  ocean  ship 
in  your  judgment  the  net  earnings  after  allowing  for 
expenses  will  be  as  good  as  in  the  cargo  steamer  notwith- 
standing the  greater  first  cost  of  all  the  items  ? — Yes,  in 
my  opinion. 

735.  That  is  your  opinion  I— Yes. 

736.  Supposing  that  to  be  so  the  further  question  I  ask 
you  is,  can  it  be  possible  to  measure  the  relative  earning 
power  by  taking  the  gross  tonnages  of  the  two  ships  and 
deducting  a  fixed  amount  for  each  ? — No,  I  should  not 
say  so. 

737.  (Colonel  Denny.)  One  question  I  might  interpose. 
You  gave  the  cost  of  running  the  "  Rowanmore  "  at  about 
£6,000  and  the  "  Lucania  "  at  about  £15,000. 

738.  What  did  you  include  in  the  £6,000:  coal,  oil, 
waste,  everything  except  depreciation  ? — Yes,  no  in- 
terest and  no  depreciation. 

739.  Do  you  think  that  the  earnings  of  the  "  Row- 
anmore" and  the  "Lucania"  will  approximate  relatively 
to  those  figures  of  £6,000  and  £15.000  ?— Yes. 

740.  What  would  be  a  good  voyage  for  the  Rowan- 
more "  in  the  height  of  the  season — what  would  you 
consider  good  allowing  for  the  fact  that  you  carry  nothing 
out  ? — Do  you  mean  at  the  present  time. 

741.  Yes,  take  the  average  freights  ? — For  the  last  two 
years  I  would  consider  £6,000  a  very  good  average  for 
her  to  make  coming  home. 

742.  If  you  are  paying  £6,000  as  your  cost  of  running 
and  you  get  £6,000  for  the  voyage  and  you  allow  nothing 
for  depreciation,  I  am  afraid  that  the  "  Rowanmore  " 
is  bad  business  ? — So  she  has  been  and  so  is  every  cargo 
ship  in  the  North  Atlantic  Trade.  I  think  if  you  ask  any- 
one who  has  been  in  the  North  Atlantic  trade  for  the 
last  few  years  you  will  bo  told  that  there  has  not  been 
a  company  which  has  made  anything  by  the  cargo  boats 
pure  and  simple.  You  have  only  to  look  to  see  that 
illustration  in  the  case  of  the  Leyland  Company  which 
runs  pure  cargo  boats  and  which  is  one  of  the  best  com- 
panies in  Livsrpool.  They  lost  something  like  £280,000 
last  year  and  yet  there  is  no  finer  class  of  cargo  boats 
running  across  the  Atlantic  to-day  than  the  Liverpool 
boats.  That  is  why  I  say  that  passengc  r  lines  have  been 
making  money  where  cargo  boats  have  not  been  making 
money. 

743.  It  appears  to  me  that  your  view  is  that  Liverpool 
is  in  a  state  of  destitution  at  the  present  time  ? — As  far 
as  cargo  boats  are  concerned  that  is  so. 

744.  {Mr.  Scott.)  Do  you  think  that  it  is  possible 
to  make  any  real  comparison  between  cargo  boats  in 
the  North  Atlantic  Trade  and  passenger  boats  for  this 
reason  that  we  all  know  that  the  cargo  boats  go  out 
practically  empty  and  earn  nothing  ? — Yes. 

745.  So  that  they  are  dependent  on  what  they  earn 
on  their  homeward  voyage  while  the  passenger  boats  earn 
money  each  way  ? — Yes,  that  is  so. 

746.  So  it  is  not  fair  to  make  a  comparison  between 
a  cargo  boat  and  a  passenger  boat  unless  they  take  the 
round  trip  ? — Speaking  broadly,  I  take  the  earnings  for 
the  year  in  the  working  of  the  passenger  boats  as 
compared  with  the  cargo  boats  in  the  North  Atlantic 
trade.  My  statement  is  evidently  doubted  as  to 
the  earnings  of  the  cargo  boats  in  the  North  Atlantic, 
but  anyone  who  has  the  slightest  information  on  the 
subject  will  fully  confirm  what  I  have  said. 

747.  {Professor  Biles.)  Would  you  tell  us  what  you 
call  the  practical  measure  of  the  earning  power  of  a  ship. 
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Mr.  '".  Vou  aro  a  shipowner  and   know  what  the  capabilities 

J.Jnuton.       of  the  earning  capacity  of  a  ship  aro.    What  is  th?  earning 

_     capaci'y    of    a    ship  ?     How  do  you  measure  it  ?— By 

28  Mar.  1905.  ^^^g  amount  of  money  that  she  will  mnko  o.i  the  round 
vova'^>. 

74S.  Now  supposing  yo>i  wore  going  to  lot  your  ship 
or  goin-T  to  hire  a  ship  from  somebody  elno.  if  you  wanted 
to  m^iwiuro  hnr  earning  capacity  you  would  measure  it 
in  relation  to  her  size  ♦— You  would  measure  her  on  the 
gross  tonnage  if  ynti  were  chartering  on  what  is  csUod 
a  time  charter  or  in  the  way  that  the  Government  charters 
it  is  always  on  the  gross  to.inagc  that  you  hire. 

740.  As  a  shipowner,  commorcially  you  are  quite 
content  to  take  gross  register  as  a  basis  of  earning  capacity  ? 
— Y-»«.  for  hire.  ' 

750.  (Chairman.)  May  I  interpose  there  ?  You  of 
course  make  a  charge  on  the  gross  register  but  you  would 
enquire,  would  you  not,  what  the  carrying  capacity  of  the 
vessel  is— you  would  take  that  into  account  ?— Professor 
Biles  asked  me  on  what  basis  I  would  put  the  earning 
capacity.  I  say  that  the  hire  is  always  paid  on  the  gross 
register. 

751  You  would  never  charter  a  vessel  knowing  only 
her  gross  tonnage  ? — Oh  no,  certainly  not. 

752.  (Professor  Biles.)  I  was  coming  to  that  ?— Before 
I  was  speaking  as  a  shipowner. 

753.  Then,  as  the  Cliairman  says,  the  gross  tonnage 
is  not  the  only  thing  that  varies  in  a  ship,  and  size  is 
not  the  only  thing— there  are  considerations  of  dead 
wf -ght  and  there  is  also  the  consideration  of  speed  ?— Yes. 

754.  .\nd  carrying  capacity  in  cubic  feet.  I  suppoae 
you  do  take  into  account  the  relation  between  gross  ton- 
nage and  deadweight  carrying  ?— Oh  yes.  Are  you 
asking  me  as  a  charterer  ? 

755.  Yes  ?— If  a  charterer  is  taking  up  a  steamer  ho 
always 

756.  Measures  the  efficiency  of  all  ships  by  that 
ratio  ?  — Ye3. 

757.  When  you  have  decided  which  is  the  most  effi- 
cient ship  to  take  do  you  charter  her  on  her  gross  tonnage  ? 
— Always. 

758.  Supposing  you  have  a  ten,  twelve  or  fourieei  knot 
vessel  wliich  you  charter  at  different  times  or  let  ofiE  to 
somebody  else — is  there  any  difference  in  the  rate  which 
jrou  would  pay  or  bo  paid  per  gross  ton  in  relation  to 
speei  ? — Of  course  as  a  charterer  it  all  depends  on  what 
your  requirements  are.  but  as  an  owner,  for  instance  we 
have  got  some  of  our  Mediterranean  b3ats  which  are 
nine  knot  and  t-.veWe  knot  boats,  and  of  course  in 
chartering  thoso  twol  e  knot  boats  the  tonnage  is  smaller 
and  we  would  not  let  them  at  the  same  rate  as  the  nine 
knot  boats.  We  want  an  extra  rate  for  the  speed 
and  for  taking  -into  consideration  that  they  have  so 
much  \sii  tonnage.  .--* 

759.  Then  as  a  charterer  you  look  upon  a  vessel  of  higher 
speed  as  being  a  greater  money  earner  and  you  pay 
more  for  her  ? — Ites  ;  we  want  more  money  for  her. 

760.  Therefore  the  earning  capacity  which  you  are 
content  to  measure  by  the  gross  tonnage  is  only  appli- 
cable to  ships  of  the  same  speed  ? — That  is  so. 

701.  And  that  as  the  speed  increases  the  earning 
capacity  measured  by  gross  tonnage  increases  in  value  ? 
— Certainly. 

762.  That  is  what  you  were  saying  ? — Yes. 

763.  As  to  these  fast  vesseb  that  Sir  William  White 
has  referred  to  as  having  to  pay  such  a  large  sum  for 
working  expenses,  of  course  you  know  that  there  is  a 
limit  of  speed  that  pays  in  any  particular  trade.  You 
are  familiar  with  that  fact  ? — Yes. 

764.  You  for  instance  in  your  cargo  trade  would  not 
think  of  increasing  your  speed  two  or  three  knots  t — 
No. 

765.  For  the  reason  that  you  think  it  would  not  pay  ? — 
Yes  ;  the  trade  does  not  require  it ;  you  would  not  get 
an  adequate  remuneration  for  the  extra  speed. 

766.  And  I  suppose  a  person  building  a  fast  vessel 
has  the  same  sort  of  knowledge  of  his  business  as  you 
have,  and  before  he  builds  a  vessel  he  knows  whether  it 
is  likely  to  pay  or  not  1—1  should  say  so.     I  should  hope 


767.  So  that  the  project  is  undertaken  with  a  full 
knowledge  of  all  the  circumstances  ? — That  is  so. 

768.  And  the  fact  that  it  does  not  pay  the  owner  who 
mak(R  a  mistake  in  building  his  ship  at  too  great  a  speed, 
does  not  reduce  the  obligation  of  the  dock  owner  to 
find  accommodation  for  her  T — I^o. 

769.  So  that  the  fact  that  the  shipowner  builds  an 
unremunerative  ship  does  not  in  any  way  mitigate  tho' 
expense  that  the  dock  owner  is  put  to  ? — No. 

770.  (Colonel  Denny.)  You  said  that  the  owner  builds 
a  fast  ship  knowing  what  the  result  would  be  of  his  trading 
therewith,  and  that  at  the  present  time  he  built  a  fast  ship 
knowing  that  his  dock  dues  would  be  paid  on  a  smaU 
registered  tonnage. 

771.  (Profeesor  Biles.)  You  told  us  that  £15.000  was 
the  amoiuit  of  ordinary  expenses  of  the  "  Campania,"  and 
you  attempted  to  estimate  the  excess  tonnage  that  the- 
"  Campania  "  would  be  called  upon  to  pay  if  the  system 
which  is  now  proposed  were  adopted  of  bringing  all  the 
ships  to  the  ?ame  reduction  for  machinery  space.  Perhaps 
you  will  take  it  from  me  that  it  amounts  to  £200  per 
round  voyage  ? — I  sholud  think  that  that  would  not  enter 
nto  tho  calculation. 

772.  You  think  that  that  would  not  deter  you  from 
jontering  into  the  project  of  building  a  fast  ship  ? — No. 

773.  But  that  would  be  the  extent  that  that  would  be 
in  error  if  the  basis  were  changed  as  you  propose  ? — I  do- 
not  know  the  amount,  but  I  should  not  think  this  questions 
of  extra  tonnage,  and  the  measurement  of  the  ship,  would 
come  into  th  ,t  calculation.  At  least  I  should  not  think 
80 — whether  it  was  twenty  or  twenty-five  knots. 

774.  With  reference  to  the  light  and  air  space  :  do  you 
happen  to  have  been  in  the  engine-room  and  boiler-room 
of  the  "Campania"  ? — ^Yes,  I  have  been  in  the  engine- 
room,  I  do  not  think  I  have  been  in  the  boiler-room  of  the 
'■  Campania." 

775.  And,  of  course,  you  are  familiar  with  the  engine- 
room  of  the  "  Rowanmore  ?  " — Yes. 

776.  Did  you  notice  anything  cramped  about  the 
"  Campania  "  in  the  engine-room  as  compared  with  the 
"  Rowanmore  ?  " — Really  it  is  ten  years  since  I  was  oa 
board. 

777.  I  suppose  the  "  Rowanmore  "  is  not  very  cramped  t 
—  No  ;  there  is  plenty  of  light  and  air. 

778.  So  that  the  deduction  of  32  per  cent,  in  her  has  not 
.  induced  a  small  amount  of  light  and  air  t-^No. 

779.  You  think  the  reduction  for  machinery  which  i» 
now  made  is  not  a  fair  deduction  as  the  measure  of  what  it 
is  supposed  to  measure— the  machinery  space  and  th» 
coal  space  ? — reduction  do  you  mean  ? 

780.  The  deduction  that  we  are  now  considering^ the- 
deduction  for  machinery  space  which  is  32  per  cent,  in  the 
case  of  the  ordinary  steamers,  and  If  per  cent,  in  <he  cas© 
of  high  speed  steamers — that  machinery  deduction  i» 
partly  for  machinery  and  partly  for  coal  ? — Y'es. 

781.  Do  you  think  that  the  deduction  for  machinery 
and  coal  is  a  fair  thing  to  make  in  a  steamer  in  the  present 
time,  would  you  think  it  was  a  fair  basis  for  arriving  at  the 
tonnage  rates  ? — Well,  I  suppose  tlie  Commission,  or 
whoever  the  authorities  were  who  framed  this  had  some 
basis  to  go  on,  I  could  not  express  an  opinion. 

782.  I  ask  you  is  it  a  fair  basis  at  the  present  time  to 
deduct  machinery  and  allowance  for  coal  from  the  total 
capacity  of  the  ship  ? — Oh,  yes,  the  principle  is  right. 

783.  You  think  the  principle  is  right  ?— Yes. 

784.  (Mr.  Lysler.)  In  reference  to  Colonel  Denny's 
question  do  you  think  the  design  of  the  "  Campania  "  and 
"  Lucania  "  was  influenced  in  any  way  whatever  by  the 
dock  charges  in  Liverpool  ? — I  should  not  think  so  in  the 
slightest. 

785.  I  think  it  was  stated  in  the  House  by  Mr.  Moor- 
house  in  a  Committee  before  the  House,  that  the  Cunard 
Company  had  not  been  influenced  in  any  way  by  the  dock 
charges  in  the  design  of  ships,  and  it  was  stated  on  the 
contrary  in  the  case  of  coasters  the  ships  had  been  designed 
to  escape  tonnage  ? — Oh.  yes. 

786.  I  put  it  as  regards  these  mail  boats  the  "  Campania" 
and  "  Lucania,"  and  then  again  I  put  it  as  regards  the 
coasters.    In  the  case  of  the  "  Campania  "  an(J  "  Lucania  " 
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you  do  not  think  that  the  dock  rate  had  any  influence 
whatever  on  the  design  ? — I  should  not  think  so. 

787.  In  the  case  of  the  coasters  the  tonnage  rate 
rather  had  an  influence  on  the  design  ? — I  believe  there 
is  one  very  glaring  instance  where  there  was  a  large 
workshop  fitted  up  in  the  tunnel  of  one  of  the  coasting 
boats  that  had  come  off  the  tcnnage.  In  the  tunnel 
they  had  fitted  up  a  workshop. 

788.  And  that  has  all  been  measured  in  ? — That  has 
been  deducted. 

789.  For  the  purpose  of  deduction  ? — Yes. 

790.  With  regard  to  the  Cunard  Company,  I  suppose 
they  are  like  all  other  shipowners,  they  are  free  agents 
in  the  matter  of  what  type  of  boats  they  construct  ? — 
Yes. 

791.  And  there  is  no  compulsion  upon  them  to  bund 
any  particular  class  of  boat  ? — Of  course  1  am  not  a 
director  of  the  Cunard  Company,  and  therefore  I  cannot 
say,  but  I  should  not  think  so  speaking  from  a  share- 
holder's point  of  view. 

792.  They  conduct  their  busmess  on  commercial 
lines  ? — I  should  think  so. 

793.  And  build  the  boat  which  they  think  will  pay 
best  ? — Yes. 

794.  At  all  events,  however,  that  may  be.  What  you 
object  to  is,  that  any  special  treatment  should  be  given 
to  the  Cunard  Company  at  the  expense  of  the  owners 
of  cargo  boats  ? — Well,  I  am  not  complaining  altogether 
about  the  Cunard  Company.  I  would  rather  that  you 
would  put  it  the  owners  of  the  fast  mail  boats  generally. 

795.  Yes,  but  the  Cunard  Company  have  been  rather 
trotted  out  here,  so  that  I  have  followed  up  that  line  ? 
— ^Yes,  but  I  do  not  want  to  confine  myself  to  that  line. 

796.  Well,  the  White  Star  ?— Yes. 

797.  With  regard  to  the  advantages  that  these  fast 
mail  boats  have  got  from  the  deepening  of  the  Bar  as 
compared  with  the  cargo  boats,  of  course  there  has  been 
in  the  fast  mail  boats  a  considerable  increase  of  speed 
in  later  years  ? — Yes. 

798.  Take  the  twenty  knot  vessel — an  increase  of  one 
knot  in  her  speed  will  mean  the  saving  of  about  seven 
hours  in  crossing  the  Atlantic  ? — Yes  about  that.  I  do 
not  know  the  exact  amount. 

799.  If  that  vessel  had  arrived  at  the  Bar  at  half- 
ebb  under  the  old  condition  of  things  she  might  have 
had  to  wait  six  or  seven  hours  before  she  could  cross  ? — 
Yes. 

800.  And  the  whole  value  of  that  extra  knot  which 
she  has  obtained  by  the  outlay  of  considerable  capital 
and  at  considerable  extra  working  expense,  would  be 
lost  under  these  conditions  ? — That  is  so. 

801.  That  is  not  the  case  with  the  cargo  boat  ? — No. 

802.  The  cargo  boat  is  of  moderate  speed — ten  or 
twelve  knots — and  if  she  got  into  the  river  and  crossed 
the  Bar  at  half-ebb  she  could  not  get  into  the  docks 
until  two  hours  before  high  water  ? — That  is  so. 

803.  So  that  she  really  loses  no  pecuniary  advantage 
from  not  being  able  to  cross  the  Bar  ? — That  is  so. 

804.  Then  in  addition  to  that,  these  fast  mail  boats 
get  the  advantage  of  the  use  of  the  landing  stage  ? — Yes. 

805.  And  they  pay  nothing — no  special  rate  for  it  ? — 
No.  Of  course,  I  think  that  the  effect  of  the  deepening 
of  the  Bar  and  making  a  landing  stage  has  saved  the 
passenger  trade  to  the  big  Lines  in  Liverpool,  because 
with  the  facilities  that  are  given  at  Southampton,  passen- 
gers will  not  now  stand  being  landed  out  at  the  Bar  at 
7  or  8  o'clock  from  a  tug  on  a  wintry,  snowy  night. 

806.  (.SftV  Waiiam  White.)  That  is  to  say  that  the  in- 
terests of  Liverpool  required  the  deeptning  of  the  Bar  1 — 
No. 

807.  But  have  you  not  said  that  the  passengers  would 
not  have  stood  the  old  state  of  things  ? — I  say  that  the 
passengers  would  not  have  stood  it. 

808.  Of  course  there  are  other  ports  where  such  con- 
ditions do  not  prevail  ? — Yes. 

809.  Therefore  your  meaning  only  can  be  that  the  trade 
would  have  gone  elsewhere. 


810.  {Professor  Biles.)  If  the  Dock  Board  had  not  done        Mr.  E. 
it  the  Cunard  Company  would  have  been  bound  to  have       Johnston. 

gone  to  another  port  ? — I  suppose  they  would.     I  know  

the  passengers  would  not  have  stood  it  and  the  deepening  ^^  ^e^t.  1905. 
of  the  Bar  has  saved  the  passenger  trade  to  Liverpool  and 

to  the  Cunard  Company. 

811.  (Sir  William  White.)  That  is  all  I  mean.  It  was 
the  proper  thing  to  do,  in  the  interest  of  Liverpool. 

812.  {Mr.  Lyster.)  There  may  be  limits  within  which, 
having  these  fast  boats  will  be  a  disadvantage  rather  than 
an  advantage. 

813.  (Colonel  Denny.)  Mr.  Hughes  admitted  that  last 
time.  They  said  they  would  rather  not  have  the  very 
fast  boats  under  certain  circumstances. 

814.  (Mr.  Lyster.)  There  is  a  point  at  which  the  ad- 
vantage vanishes  ? — We  began  the  deepening  of  the  Bar 
in  1890. 

815.  (Profesor  Biles.)  The  American  Line  went  to 
Southampton  in  about  1892 — that  is  about  when  they  left 
Liverpool.  Have  not  the  experiments  involved  in  making 
these  facilities  for  passengers  raised  the  'rates  all  round, 
and  so  made  the  cargo  trade  worse  for  Liverpool  to  that 
extent. 

816.  (Mr.  Lyster.)  Now  with  regard  to  the  light  and  air 
space,  I  suppose  you  have  already  said  in  fact  that  the 
space  in  these  big  fast  mail  steamers — the  accommodation 
space — is  very  valuable  in  the  'Lucania  "  and  "  Campania  " 
class  ? — Do  you  mean  the  passenger  accommodation  ? 

817.  I  mean  the  passenger  accommodation  ? — Yes. 

818.  Therefore  there  is  already  a  strong  tendency  for 
the  Company  to  reduce  the  light  and  air  space  to  what  is 
compatible  with  the  actual  requirements  for  working  the 
ship  ? — I  should  think  so. 

819.  I  put  a  few  figures  to  Mr.  Hughes,  and  I  do  not 
know  whether  you  saw  those.  I  put  this  simple  problem 
to  Mr.  Hughes,  that  if  you  took  a  space  which  would 
represent  a  first-class  cabin — say  ten  by  ten  by  eight — 
that  would  be  800  cubic  feet  of  space  ? — Yes. 

820.  And  that  would  be  equal  to  eight  tons  of  measure- 
ment ? — Yes. 

821.  Then  if  you  added  three-quarters  to  that — that  is 
to  say  if  that  space  were  thrown  into  the  engine  room — 
you  would  get  three-quarters  extra,  and  that  would  pro- 
duce fourteen  tons  ? — Yes. 

822.  Now  then,  the  tonnage  rate  of  Liverpool  is  Is.  4d.. 
per  ton  ? — Yes. 

823.  So  that  if  you  can  multiply  the  fourteen  tons  by- 
Is.  4d.  it  produces  you  something  like  a  sovereign,  and 
that  would  be  the  import  which  the  shipowner  would 
avoid  paying  if  he  put  that  space  into  his  engme  room  ? 
—Yes. 

82 1.  If  ha  put  it  into  passenger  space  on  the  contrary 
he  would  get  two  fares  for  it — £25  is  worth  £50  on  the 
space  ? — Yes. 

825.  So  that  the  inducement  is  something  in  proportion 
to  those  figures  at  the  present  time  in  the  direction  of  the 
keeping  the  engine  space  at  a  minimum  ? — I  should  think 
so. 

826.  And  therefore,  in  your  judgment,  I  take  it  you  do 
not  think  that  your  proposal  to  rate  everybody,  and  to 
keep  the  maximum  deduction  for  propelling  power 
32  per  cent.,  will  have  any  effect  in  reducing  the  light 
and  air  space  of  these  fast  mail  boats  ?— I  should  not 
think  so. 

827.  I  think  it  follows  from  that.  Now  as  regards 
the  quantity  of  space  available  for  carrying  passengers 
and  cargo  in  a  mail  boat  and  in  cargo  boats  practically 
the  space  in  proportion  to  the  gross  tonnage  in  the  pas- 
senger boat  is  smaller  than  in  the  cargo  boat  ? — I  did  not. 
quite  catch  your  question. 

828.  A  passenger  steamer  having  powerful  engines: 
takes  up  more  of  her  gross  tonnage  with  her  engine  space 
than  a  cargo  boat  ? — Exactly. 

829.  And  that  reduces  the  proportion  of  earning 
capacity  in  the  mail  steamer  as  compared  with  the  cargo 
steamer  ? — ^es,  of  course,  that  is  as  far  as  cubic,  space 
is  concerned.  ,,„,s  u-.^^,  av«i| 

830.  As  far  as  cubic  space  is  concerned  f— 'Yes. '? 
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831.  But  you  say  that  the  passenger  steamer  by  virtue 
of  her  high  speeds  gets  a  higher  rate  per  cubic  foot  or  per 
ton  on  that  space  than  a  cargo  vessel  does  ? — Ves. 

832.  And  therefore  when  you  come  to  take  the  quantity 
by  rate  you  get  as  much  earning  capacity  out  of  the 
passenger  steamer  with  her  small  net  as  you  do  with  a 
cargo  steamer  T — Yes,  I  should  think  so. 

833.  (Sir  WiUiam  WhUe.)  Would  you  define  what 
you  mean  by  earning  capacity — do  you  mean  net  earning 
or  gross  earning. 

834.  (Mr.  Lystcr.)  What  do  you  mean  by  that? 

83o.  (Sir  WiUiam  WhUe.)  I  mean  the  balance  of  profit 
after  meeting  expense. 

836.  (Mr.  Lyalf.)  I  am  leaving  out  the  question  of 
expense. 

837.  Now  we  come  to  actual  net  earning.  I  under- 
stood you  to  say  that  you  considered  that  the  passenger 
steamer  was  better  or  as  good  an  earninj;  machine  as  the 
cargo  steamer  ? — Ites,  of  late  years  very  much  better. 

838.  Then  I  suppose  the  way  you  would  test  that 
would  be  this,  you  would  take  the  receipts  per  passenger 
steamer ;  you  would  deduct  the  worldng  expenses ; 
and  then  you  would  take  the  balance  and  see  what  rate 
of  interest  that  would  give  you  on  the  capital  cost  of  the 
vessel  ? — Yes. 

839.  And  you  think  if  you  did  that  in  the  case  of  a 
passenger  steamer  and  in  the  case  of  the  cargo  steamer, 
At  all  events  for  the  last  years'  that  the  passenger  steamer 
would  show  a  better  balance  and  a  better  rate  of  interest 
■on  the  capital  outlay  than  a  cargo  boat  ? — In  my  opinion 
T.  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  of  it  and  I  say  that  that  is 
proved  as  I  explained  to  Colonel  Denny  by  the  accounts 
of  the  last  two  years  of  the  Leyland  Company.  As  you 
knew  no  finer  cargo  steamers  cross  the  Atlantic  than 
the  Leyland  Company's  boats.  It  is  a  public  Company 
and  it  is  a  matter  of  notoriety.  They  have  passed  their 
preference  dividend. 

840.  (Chairman.)  I  do  not  know  that  this  is  really  very 
important,  but  in  all  your  evidence  you  have  taken  only 
a  period  of  depressed  trade.  Obviously  if  we  consider 
the  profitableness  of  the  two  classes  of  boats  we  must 
take  prosperous  times  as  well  and  I  have  no  doubt  if 
you  did  so  you  would  not  give  the  same  answers  if  freights 
were  very  good  1 — I  would  give  the  same  answers  at  any 
rate  for  the  last  ten  years — take  the  whole  of  the  ten 
years — the  last  ten  years,  I  would  give  the  same  answers 
in  respect  of  that  period.  In  fact,  I  do  not  know  that  I 
would  not  give  the  same  answer  for  the  last  twenty  years 
because  you  have  only  got  to  look  at  the  results  of  the 
White  Star— 

841.  But  in  your  own  recollection  you  remember  what 
the  freights  were,  say,  in  1900  ? — Ites. 

842.  There  is  no  question  whatever  but  that  your 
boats  were  earning  a  great  deal  more  than  these  fast 
power  boats  in  proportion  to  their  tonnage  ? — I  should 
not  think  so.  They  may  have  been  earning  as,  much  in 
proportion.  Of  course,  if  you  take  out  the  Government 
work — I  am  not  speaking  of  the  transport  work  for  the 
Government  but  of  the  ordinary  work  in  the  North 
-Atlantic  trade,  I  do  not  think  so.     That  is  my  impression. 

843.  (Mr.  Burns.)  Is  it  1903  or  1904  that  you  are  re- 
ferring to  ?— 1903— the  returns  for  1904  are  not  out  yet. 

844.  Could  you  tell  us  as  regards  any  passenger  line 
what  they  have  paid  in  comparison  ?— The  only  passenger 
line  really  that  I  know  that  we  have  to  go  by  is  tlie  Cun- 
«rd  Company  and  their. accounts  of  1904  are  not  out  yet. 

845.  It  is  rather  unfair  to  tell  us  about  a  cargo  line 

when  you  do  not  tell  us  about  a  passenger  line  as  well  ? 

1  was  taking  the  Cunard  Company  1903  account  and  the 
liCyland  Company's  1903  account,  but  L  should  think 
that  the  19f>4  account  would  show  pretty  much  the  same 
state  of  things — perhaps  not  such  a  marked  diiTerence, 
but  I  should  think  that  the  Cunard  Company  would  show 
a  profit  and  I  do  not  think  that  the  Leyland  line  will  do  so. 

846.  (Chairman.)  I  actually  saw  myself  the  accounts 
of  a  tramp  steamer  in  1900  which  paid  its  whole  capital 
in  twelve  months.  That  applied  to  one  tramp  steamer 
and  I  rather  take  it  to  more  than  one. 

847.  (Sir  W.  T.  Lewis.)  I  should  think  that  you  might 
have  seen  some  passenger  boats  that  had  paid  a  great 
deal  mor«  than  that. 


848.  (Chairma  .)  These  fast  Atlantic  boats  T 

849.  (Sir  W.  T.  Lcwii.)  Yes,  it  appeared  in  Tie  Times. 
8fn.  (Cnknd  Denny.)  The  "  White  Star  "  for  instance. 

851.  (Sir  W.  T.  Lewis.)  Iho  "White  Star."  There 
were  columns  about  it  and  that  was  for  a  long  period. 

852.  (The  Witness.)  We  are  not  talking  about  ordinary 
frampp,  I  have  been  talking  about  the  lines  trading  to 
Liverpool.  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  I  feel  that 
there  can  be  no  challenge  of  the  statement  I  have  made. 

853.  (Mr.  Lyster.)  Of  course  there  are  great  ups  and 
downs  in  the  shipping  trade  ? — Of  course  there  are. 

854.  And  great  ups  and  downs  in  various  classes  of  the 
shipping  trade  ? — Certainly. 

855.  Therefore  you  would  not  have  to  take  special 
cases,  but  you  ought  to  take  classes  over  long  periods  in 
order  to  get  at  the  facts  ? — Yes,  I  am  not  talking  of 
tramps  because  I  do  not  think  that  the  earnings  of  a 
tramp  boat  comes  into  it.  We  are  talking  about  the 
port  of  Liverpool  and  the  inss  running  there.  If  this 
system  goes  on  we  shall  hive  to  bear  the  whole  expendi- 
ture of  the  port.  It  is  the  cargo  lines  that  are  doing  that. 
It  is  not  so  much  a  Dock  Board  fight  as  it  is  a  cargo  boat 
fight  and  that  is  how  it  is  looked  at  in  Liverpool. 

856.  I  was  coming  to  that.  There  is  no  compulsion 
on  any  particular  Company  to  build  any  particular  class 
of  vessel,  and  the  vessel  which  is  really  the  most  useful 
customer  to  the  port  is  the  vessel  which  really  gives  the 
best  return  on  the  accommodation  which  is  afforded  to 
her  ?— Yes. 

857.  And  yoa  say  from  your  experience  in  Liverpool 
that  the  cargo  vessels  are  really  making  up  t)ie  defioit  on 
the  receipts  from  these  fast  mail  boats  and  tiie  coasting 
steamers  ? — I  think  to  a  great  extent  they  are. 

858.  (Sir  William  White.)  Can  he  know  that,  not 
baing  a  member  of  the  Mersey  Docks  and  Harbour  Board? 

859.  (Mr.  Lyster.)  We  have  a  table  put  in  on  this 
point.  Perhaps  I  have  allowed  Mr.  Johnston  a  little  too 
much  latitude,  but  I  know  be  gave  evidence  before  a  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Commons  and  1  know  that  he  is 
aware  of  these  facts. 

860.  (Sir  William  White.)  Would  not  your  accountant 
witnesses  give  us  that  ? 

861.  (Mr.  Lyster.)  Yes,  they  can  do  so. 

862.  (Sir  William  White.)  Are  not  the  accounts  of  the 
Mersey  Dock  and  Harbour  Board  published  ? 

863.  (Mr.  Lyster.)  Yes,  but  they  would  have  to  extract 
facts  like  this. 

864.  (Witness.)  Why  I  answered  Mr.  Lystor's  question 
was  that  I  took  it  from  the  figures  of  our  own  boat  and 
of  the  "  Luoania,"  that  for  a  smaller  boat  and  for  a  boat 
that  is  not  earning  anything  like  so  much  money,  we  are 
paying  the  larger  proportion. 

865.  (Mr.  Lyster.)  I  will  put  the  figures  to  you.  I 
will  put  it  to  you,  just  to  see  that  it  is  on  record.  Ari  you 
familiar  with  that  table.  [Handing  table.]  That  is  a 
table  that  was  put  in  before  the  Commons'  Committee. 
I  think  you  will  find  your  boat,  the  "  Rowanmore,"  down 
there  ? — Yes. 

866.  Would  you  give  her  total  earnings  a  certain  number 
of  voyages  and  which  you  will  find  in  one  of  the  columns  T 
—£6,631. 

867.  Will  you  give  me  the  same  for  the  "  Lucania  "  ? — 
£4,740.  It  was  on  the  strength  of  that  that  I  gave  the 
answer  to  you  that  I  did. 

868.  (Mr.  Lyster.)  It  is  very  much  the  same  as  the 
table  that  has  been  put  in. 

869.  (Chairman.)  You  said  the  earnings,  but  what  you 
meant  was  what  they  pay. 

870.  (Mr.  Lyster.)  Yes.  I  beg  your  pardon,  the  ton- 
nage rates  paid — those  are  the  Dock  Board's  earnings  ? 

87 L  (Witness.)  Yes. 

872.  (Captain  Blake.)  I  take  it  that  in  your  opinion  a 
large  proportion  of  the  money  which  has  been  spent  in 
the  improvement  of  the  Port  of  Liverpool  has  been  spent 
for  a  class  of  ship  which  pays  a, relatively  small  rate 
compared  to  her  actual  size  ? — Yes,  that  is  my  opinion. 
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873.  Arising  out  of  the  question  -nhich  Professor  Biles 
put  tc  you  fts  to  the  extra  cost  per  voyage  to  the  "  Cam- 
pania "  and  "  Lucania,"  you  give  it  as  being  £200  but 
that,  Lif  course,  can  only  apply  to  the  Merst^y  Dock  and 
Harbour  Board  ?— I  take  Professor  Biles'  figures  as  the 
difference — £200.  I  said  that  I  would  give  something 
like  that.  I  did  not  make  the  calculation.  I  think  the 
Professor's  calculation  gave  me  the  £200. 

874.  (Professor  Biles.)  That  is  so. 

875.  {Captain  Blake.)  I  wanted  to  know  whether  that 
applied  only  to  the  charges  of  the  Mersey  Dock  and  Har- 
bour Board,  or  whether  it  applied  also  to  the  charges 
which  would  be  made  in  New  York  ? — I  daresay  it  would. 

876.  {Professor  Biles.)  I  only  included  the  extra 
charges  which  would  be  charged  by  the  Mersey  Dock  and 
Harbour  Board  if  the  basis  were  changed  to  what  they 
wanted. 

877.  {Captain  Blake.)  It  would  not  represent  the 
whole  diiierence  of  charge  per  voyage. 

878.  {Professor  Biles.)  I  am  quite  sure  that  it  does 
not,  but  I  think  that  the  rates  at  New  York  are 
practically  nothing.     They  are  not  based  on  tonnage. 

879.  {Captain   Chalmers.)  Oh,  yes,  they  ai-e. 

880.  {Professor  Biles.)  They  pay  very  very  small 
light  dues.  What  they  pay  at  New  York  is,  I  understand, 
quite  a  small  amount  as  compared  with  what  they  pay 
in  Liverpool,  because  each  Company  owns  its  own  wharf. 

881.  {Witness.)  The  tonnage  rate  is  a  small  rate  com- 
paratively. 

882.  {Captain  Blake.)  Will  you  give  me  what  the 
tonnage  rate  is  in  New  York  ? — That  I  could  not  tell 
you.  I  do  not  carry  the  figures  in  my  head,  but  I  could 
easily  get  it  for  you. 

8&3.  It  is  not  a  large  figure  ? — It  is  not  a  large  figure. 

884.  With  regard  to  the  chartering  of  ships,  is  it  not 
a  fact  that  when  you  charter  a  ship  you  pay  in  proportion 
to  her  capability,  for  what  you  require  her,  whether 
it  is  for  passengers  or  for  cargo  ? — That  is  so. 

886.  Therefore,  there  is  no  rule  that  you  can  lay  down 
so  as  to  say  you  would  pay  so  much  per  ton  gross.  You 
would  pay  much  more  for  a  ship  to  carry  passengers,  if  you 
wanted  her  for  a  particular  class  of  work  ? — Oh,  yes, 
I  think  that  was  proved.  You  may  take  the  instance 
of  the  Government.  When  they  chartered  these  fast 
Atlantic  liners  the  rate  they  paid  to  the  ordinary  cargo 
boats  was  very  different. 

886.  {Captain  Chalmers.)  I  do  not  want  to  go  into 
the  matter  of  ships,  but  there  is  just  this  diagram  I 
would  like  you  to  explain.  You  have  there  side  by  side 
the  "  Rowanmore "  and  "  Campania."  You  are  not 
responsible   for   that   diagram,    are   you  ? — No. 

887.  There  it  shows  the  "  Rowanmore "  to  have  a 
total  depth  of  29-3  ft.,  and  the  "Lucania"  of  37-8  ft. 
Now,  in  reality,  the  "  Lucania  "  has  a  total  depth  at 
the  side  of  forty-two  feet  five  inches,  and  the 
"  Rowanmore"  of  forty  feet  five  inches.  The  maximum 
draught  at  her  load  line  of  the  "  Rowanmore "  is 
twenty-nine  feet  eight  and  a  half  inches,  and  the 
maximum  draught  at  the  load  line  of  the  "  Lucania  " 
is  twenty-nine  feet  eight  inches.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that 
what  is  given  in  the  diagram,  is  the  total  depth  of  the 
hold  to  the  inside  of  the  ceiling— the  double  bottom  for 
water  ballast  ?— I  should  think  so,  but  I  do  not  know. 

888.  Now  is  this  a  fact  that  your  "  Rowanmore  " 
is  a  spar-decked  boat  ?— No,  she  is  a  three  deck. 

889.  Is  she  not  a  spar  decked  boat.  She  is  classed  as 
a  spar-decked  boat  ?— She  was  built  as  a  three  deck. 

890  Has  she  not  got  a  spar  deck  of  seven  feet  eight  and 
»  half  inches  ?— If  it  is  down  there  that  would  be  correct. 

891.  That  gives  her  a  total  depth  of  forty  feet  five  and 
a  half  inches  from  the  top  of  the  keel  to  the  top  of  the 
•par-deck  ?— I  should  think  so. 

892.  The  total  depth  of  the  "  Lucania "  from  her 
upper  deck  down  to  the  bottom  of  her  keul  is  forty 
two  feet  five  inches  ?— I  ao  not  know  anything  about 
thiB,  but  I  should  have  thought  that  it  would  have  been 
jjetter  to  have  taken  the  loaded  draught,  the  maximum 
loaded  draugh*. 


893.  Supposing  each  vessel  to  go  to  her  load  line  ? — Yes. 

£94.  We  will  take  it  that  the  maximum  load  line  of 
the  "  Rowanmore  ''  with  her  ten  feet  nine  inches  free- 
board is  twenty -nine  feet  eight  and  a  half  inches ! 
—  Yes,  about  that. 

895.  Are  you  aware  that  the  maximum  draught  at 
the  load  lino  of  the  "  Rowanmore  "  is  twenty-nine  feet 
eight  and  a  half  inches,  and  that  the  maximum  draught 
at  the  load  line  of  the  "  Lucania  "  is  twenty-nine  feet 
eight  inches,  or  half  an  inch  short  ? — I  did  not  know  that. 

896.  Will  you  take  that  from  me  ?— Yes. 

897.  Therefore,  the  advantage,  as  far  as  depth  goes,  is 
half  an  inch  to  the  "  Rowanmore's  '•  credit.  That  is 
to  say,  supposing  she  is  loaded  to  her  full  capacity  to 
the  centre  of  her  disc  she  is  twenty-nine  feet  eight  and 
a  half  inches,  while  the  "  Lucania  "  is  twenty-nine  feet 
eight  inches  ?     Yes. 

898.  Is  that  at  all  a  fair  comparison  of  the  two  ships, 
does  not  the  diagram  strike  you  as  an  absurd  comparison  ? 
— As  far  as  depth  is  concerned  it  may  be,  but  not  as 
regards  length  and  breadth. 

899.  I  am  talking  about  the  depth — not  as  far  as 
length  and  breadth  are  concerned.  You  are  familiar  with 
the  terms  of  Section  78  which  deals  with  the  deduction  for 
propelling  power  ! — Yes,  the  three  clauses. 

900.  You  are  famiUar  with  them.  As  the  section  runs  is 
it  not  the  case  that  steamships  with  very  large  engine 
rooms  may  obtain  a  deduction  which  is  unreasonable  ;  that 
is  a  fact  is  it  not — that  is  as  the  section  runs  ? — Oh,  yes. 

901.  It  would  be  well,  therefore,  would  it  not,  to  insert 
a  Umit  in  that  section  beyond  which  the  deduction  as  to 
propelling  power  should  not  go  ? — ^Yes,  I  should  think  so. 

902.  It  would  be  ?— Yes. 

903.  Do  you  think  that  that  limit  should  be  expressed 
in  a  percentage  of  the  gross  tonnage  ? — I  do  not  see  how 
else  you  are  to  limit  it,  except  by  a  percentage,  to  make  a 
general  rule. 

904.  Why  not  take  the  actual  space,  suppose  a  certain 
proportion  of  the  actual  space,  and  throw  your  gross  ton- 
nage overboard  ?— Then  you  come  into  the  same  thing,  I 
take  it,  again. 

905.  No,  not  with  the  limit  ? — There  is  a  limit  here. 
90R.  I  asked  you  if  it  would  be  right  to  limit  it.     I  said 

supposing  that  limit  were  instituted,  would   it   be  well 
expressed  in  a  percentage  of  the  gross  tonnage  ? — Yes. 

907.  If  you  think  that  it  should  be  expressed  in  a  per- 
centage of  the  gross  tonnage,  what  would  you  think  would 
be  a  reasonable  limit  ? — That  I  would  rather  not  discuss, 
because  I  am  not  a  practical  man.  It  is  not  a  thing  I  could, 
discuss. 

908.  Do  you  think  that  50  per  cent  would  be  a  reasonable 
limit,  i.e.,  introduce  into  the  Section,  "  provided  the 
deduction  for  propelling  space  should  not  exceed  50  per 
cent,  of  the  gross  tonnage"? — ^No,  I  should  think  that 
that  would  be  excessive.  I  think  32  or  33  per  cent,  a  fair 
basis. 

909.  Why  do  you  prefer  32  per  cent.  ? — I  think  that  it 
works  out  fairer  for  all  ships. 

910.  Are  not  you  aiming  at  a  uniform  basis  of  calcula-- 
tion  ?— Yes,  a  Umit. 

911.  Why  not  make  the  deduction  in  all  cases  one  and 
three-quarters  of  the  actual  space  with  a  limit,  if  you 
are  aiming  at  uniformity  '! — Because  I  say,  that  to  my 
mind,  would  be  very  unfair  to  the  cargo  ships  as  against 
the  large  passenger  ships. 

912.  Would  it  ? — Well  I  think  so — once  and  seventy-five 
p3r  c;nt.  works  out  unfairly  now. 

913.  Yes,  it  works  out  unfairly  now,  does  it  not,  because- 
there  is  no  limit  in  the  section  ? — Oh,  there  is  a  limit. 

914.  You  are  saying  that  the  once  and  three-quarters 
of  actual  space  works  out  unfairly  ? — In  favour  of 
passenger  boats  as  against  cargo  boats. 

915.  I  am  presupposing  now  a  limit  to  be  fixed,  and  I 
am  asking  you,  supposing  that  limit  is  introduced,  would 
it  be  best  expressed  by  a  percentage  of  the  gross  tonnage 
or  in  a  percentage  of  the  propelling  pokier — of  the  space  ? — 
I  think  it  would  be  best  as  it  is  now. 
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916.  You  think  that  the  32  per  cent,  is  tho  best  T — Yes. 

917.  The  most  equitable  ?— I  think  so. 

918.  But  why  do  you  think  that.  Let  me  take  you  to 
the  "  Rowanmor©  "  again.  I  do  not  want  to  quote  curtail 
bi.ats,  but  I  suppose  you  are  familiar  with  her  ? — \o3. 

019.  Are  you  aware  that  she  has  got  an  allowance  for 
prop«.Iling  power  over  and  above  the  actual  space  equal 
to  a  space  which  will  stow  3,498  tons  of  coal  ? — I  do  not 
k'tow  the  exact  figures.  I  know,  of  course,  that  she  is 
allowed  a  proportion. 

920.  Has  she  ever  carried  3,500  tons  of  coal  in  her 
bunkers  ? — No. 

921.  Does  she  carry  half  of  that  ? — Oh  yes  ;  she  carries 
for  an  ordinary  round  voyage  that  we  coal  her  for-— a 
vogage  out  and  home,  as  is  generally  done  in  the  Atlantic 
trade — about  2,500  tons,  or  2,600  tons. 

922.  Tton  want  your  vessel  to  continue  to  have  an 
advantage  or  a  bonus  as  it  were, — to  give  her  space  for 
900  tons  of  coal,  which  is  450  space  tons,  and  you 
want  the  large  vessel — the  vessel  of  high  speed — which 
has  an  actual  machinery  space  of  32  per  cent,  of  her 
gross,  to  have  nothing  1  Of  course  she  has  got  75  per 
cent.,  she  has  got  her  actual  and  75  per  cent. 

92o.  "S'es,  she  has  now  the  actual  space  and  the  75  per 
cent.,  I  am  talking  about  that  ? — There  again  I  cannot  tell 
you  what  allowance  of  coal  it  will  give  to  a  vessel  like  the 
"  Campania."  \ou  say  it  gives  to  the  "  Eowanmore  " 
3,400  tons.  Granted  that  it  does,  but  what  docs  the 
actual  and  75  per  cent,  give  of  coal  space  in  the  "  Lucania  " 
and  "  Campania." 

924.  Do  you  want  to  know  as  near  as  approximately, 
to  guide  you  in  your  answer  ? — Oh  no,  but  you  asked 
me. 

925.  If  you  take  75  per  cent,  as  being  allowed  over 
and  above  her  actual  space  it  might  provide  for  thirteen 
days'  coal,  but  it  certainly  would  not  provide  for  any 
more.  So  that  do  you  think  that  that  thirteen  days 
that  she  gets  is  at  all  commensurate  with  the  advantage 
of  something  li!.-e  forty-five  days  that  you  get  ? — Yes, 
I  think  so,  considering. 

926.  What  does  the  "  Rowanmore  "  bum  per  day  ?-— 
Eighty  tons,  or  when  she  is  driving  full  speed,  she  bums 
ninety  tons. 

927.  Do  you  think  that  that  is  right,  that  you  should 
have  space  for  all  that  coal,  say  forty  to  forty-five  days' 
-coal,  and  that  the  high-power  ships  should  only  have  a 
space  for  twelve  days  ? — Yes,  because  she  makes  it  up 
again  by  means  of  her  extra  earning  power,  due  to  fast 
speed. 

928.  But  do  not  you  gain  earning  power  of  450  space 
tons  which  you  never  use,  you  say  ? 

929.  {Mr.  Lyster.)  He  means  that  he  earns  in  the 
quality. 

930.  ( Witness.)  In  the  quahty. 

931.  (Captain  Chalmers.)  However,  I  will  not  labour 
■that  point.  You  think  that  it  would  be  reasonable 
that  a  vessel  whose  actual  machinery  space  is  equal 
to  32  per  cent,  of  her  gross  tonnage,  should  be  allowed 
nothing  for  fuel.  That  is  the  point.  At  the  present 
we  have  engine  rooms  which  run  to  34  or  35  per  cent. 
of  the  gross  tonnaj,e.  I  will  take  one  that  runs  up  to 
32  per  cent.  Is  it  reasonable  that  she  should  have  no 
space  allowed  her  for  fuel,  and  that  your  ship  should  have 
space  for  forty-five  days'  fuel  ?— I  presume  if  that  boat 
is  built  for  machinery  to  take  up  32  per  cent,  her  owners 
must  do  that  with  some  object  in  view  that  will  compen- 
sate them  for  not  havmg  any  coal  space. 

932.  Then  is  it  not  a  fact  that  when  you  build  a  boat 
that  has  only  13^  per  cent,  of  actual  space  for  engine  room 
that  you  have  built  it  with  an  object  ? — Certainly. 

933.  That  is  to  say  for  a  certain  trade  ? — Yes. 

934.  Which  fits  your  trade  ? — Yes. 

935.  And  if  it  fits  your  trade  it  would  not  or  might 
not  fit  any  other  trade  ?— Yes,  if  you  put  it  in  that  way. 

936.  Then  you  think  that  you  should  have  all 
that  space  for  fuel  and  that  the  vessels  whose  eneine 


rooms  are  32  per  cent,  of  the  gross  tonnage  shoula  have 
nothing  for  fuel  ? — I  think  if  the  boat  is  built  with  that 
view  and  the  owners  have  taken  that  into  consideration 
that  would  be  right.  What  I  look  at  is — I  may  be  wrong 
— supposing  that  these  new  Cunard  boats  are  brought 
out  with  no  registered  tonnage  at  all,  is  she  to  have  all 
the  accommodation  and  everything,  and  pay  practically 
nothing  for  it. 

937.  But  is  it  possible  to  get  a  boat  with  a  negative 
tonnage  ? — Well  not  a  negative  but  with  practically 
no  tonnage  at  all,  if  you  build  as  1  say. 

938.  I  will  go  back  to  my  question.  If  you  thought 
that  50  per  cent,  of  the  gross  tonnage  might  be  a  safe 
or  a  reasonable  limit  at  which  to  limit  the  deduction 
for  propelling  power  and  if  you  applied  50  per  cent,  as  a 
limit,  would  it  result  in  a  disproportionately  low  register  ? 
— 50  per  cent,  of  the  gross  ? 

939.  Yes,  supposing  you  give  a  deduction  for  propel- 
ling power  of  50  per  cent,  of  the  gross  and  no  more,  no 
matter  what  the  size  of  the  engine  room  was,  would 
that  result  in  a  disproportionately  low  tonnage  register  ? — 
1  think  it  would. 

940.  What  do  you  call  disproportionately — dispro- 
portionately to  what  ? 

941.  [Mr.  Lyeter.)  What  is  the  50  per  cent,  based 
upon — is  not  that  the  best  way  to  put  it  ? 

942.  (Captain  Chalmers.)  No,  I  am  asking  liim  my 
own  qu3stion.  What  do  you  call  disproportionately 
low  ?— I  should  think  that  a  vessal  of  900  tons  gross 
register  with  a  net  register  of  170  or  180  tons  is  low,  and 
I  believe  that  some  of  those  coasting  boats  would  work 
out  at  that. 

943.  That  is  disproportionately  low  ? — Yes. 

944.  That  percentage  you  would  call  disproportionately 
low  and  what  would  you  call  the  border  line.  Perhaps 
you  have  not  thought  that  out  ? — No,  I  have  not. 

945.  I  thought  you  wcra  going  to  throw  some  light 
on  the  matter,  because  we  want  our  witnesses  to  give 
us  a  little  light  ?— Yes,  but  I  am  only  speaking  from 
the  commercial  pci.it  of  view. 

946.  Would  it  be  ur.r:ason?.ble  ia  con  idering  the 
proportion  of  register  tonnage  to  grosi,  to  be  guided  in 
some  degree  by  the  proportion  of  register  to  dead  weight 
capacity  ?— No,  I  do  not  think  it  would. 

947.  Would  it  be  unreasonable  I  ask.  i.i  considering  the 
proportion  of  register  tonnage  to  gross  tonnage  to  be 
guided  in  some  degree — not  in  every  way — by  tho  pro- 
portion of  register  tonnage  to  dead  weight  cap.T.city  ?  — 
No,  I  do  not  think  so.  I  do  not  think  that  you  could, 
because  so  many  factors  enter  into  tho  dead  weight  of 
a  ship.  For  instance,  one  man  may  like  to  build  a  ship 
of  extra  weight.  Some  man  may  build  a  ship  to  more 
than  Lloyd's  requirements.  Others  want  extra  strength- 
ening, and  that  all  goes  to  decrease  the  weight. 

948.  Is  dead  weight  capacity  any  guide  in  estimating 
the  degrees  of  displacement  between  one  ship  and  another  ? 

949.  (Professor  Biles.)  Degrees  ? 

950.  (Captain  Chalmers.)  Yes,  one  ship  may  differ 
from  another  ? — Of  course,  displacement  has  ?.  great 
deal  to  do  in  calculating  the  carrying  capacity,  but,  of 
course,  it  has  not  all  to  do,  because  of  the  weight  of  tho 
ship. 

951.  But  has  it  not  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  water 
space  that  the  ship  occupies — the  displacement  ? — No. 

952.  I  have  no  more  questions  to  ask  then  ? — May 
I  just  explain,  because  I  may  have  misunderstood  you  t 
Take  a  vessel  with  a  co-efficient. 

953.  I  do  not  want  a  co-efficient,  please  ? — Surely 
that  is  displacement.  Displacement  depends  on  the 
co-efficient  of  the  ship. 

954.  (Mr.  Lyster.)  You  mean  to  say  that  tho  room 
occupied  in  the  dock  and  the  depth  to  which  the  dock 
entrance  has  to  be  built  depends  on  the  length,  tho 
breadth,  and  the  depth  of  the  ship  ?— Yes,  certainly. 

955.  On  your  block  measurements  at  low  water  ? 

956.  (Colonel    Denny.)  The    draft    measurements. 

957.  (Mr.  Lyster.)  Yes.  If  you  take  displacement 
that  takes  into  consideration  the  fineness  of  her  lines  't  — 
Certainly. 
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958.  And  so  gives  you  not  her  absolute  or  full  dimen- 
sions but  it  gives  you  in  the  matter  of  breadth,  and  also 
in  the  matter  of  depth,  something  like  the  mean  dimen- 
sions between  the  hne  part  of  the  ship  and  the  full  part 
of  the  ship. 

959.  (Chairman.)  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  supposing 
you  look  at  the  service  rendered,  that  a  ship  with  fine 
lines  should  pay  on  the  whole  width  of  her  widest  part, 
and  that  you  are  taking  that  as  a  basis  of  services  ren- 
dered ? — Yes.  Not  on  her  widest  part — on  the  longest 
part  and  the  deepest.  Where  it  would  have  to  pay  is 
in  the  dock  entrance.  It  is  only  some  years  ago  that  we 
have  had  an  entrance  that  would  admit  anything  over 
fifty-nine  feet  beam.  We  had  to  build  the  "  Rowanmore  " 
fifty-nine  feet  beam  to  get  into  the  dock.  The  only 
place  that  we  can  get  to  berth  these  large  boats  now  has 
a  100  feet  entrance. 

960.  K  you  look  at  it  from  the  point  of  view  of  services 
rendered  you  would  not  consider  it  fair  to  judge  of  a 
vessel  by  her  extreme  width  ? — Certainly,  1  was  thinking 
more  of  the  quay  accommodation,  but  as  regards  the  dock 
entrance  it  is  not,  as  you  can  naturally  see.  As  I  say  our 
"  Rowanmore  "  is  fifty-nine  feet.  Naturally  we  had  to 
get  her  under  the  sixty  feet  because  the  dock  entrance 
was  only  sixty  feet,  and  she  could  not  have  got  through 
if  she  had  been  made  wider. 

961.  (Colonel  Denny.)  What  about  the  services  of  the 
cranes  and  everything  like  that.  The  beam  of  the  ship 
will  come  under  that  ? — We  do  not  use  cranes  in  that  way. 

962.  (Mr.  Lyster.)  Perhaps  that  diagram  would  explain 
Mr.  Johnston's  meaning.  Supposing  that  to  represent 
the  contours  of  the  ship  below  or  above  the  water  line. 
You  see  that  one  has  very  fine  lines,  and  the  other  has 
very  full  lines.  The  fine-lined  ship  is  something  like  a 
passenger  steamer,  and  the  other  is  something  like  a  cargo 
vessel.  Those  two  vessels  take  equal  dock  space.  If  they 
were  both  of  the  same  depth  they  would  occupy  the  same 
space  in  the  dock,  but  if  they  paid  on  their  displacement 
they  would  pay  very  disproportionately  ? — Yes. 

963.  And  the  fine -lined  steamer  would  get  oft.  very  much 
more  lightly  than  the  full-lined  steamer  ? — Yes,  that  is 
what  I  said — displacement  had  nothing  to  do  with  it. 

964.  (Chairman.)  Is  your  answer  that  you  think  it 
would  be  fair  that  a  vessel  because  she  had  not  fine  lines 
should  pay  exactly  the  same  as  if  she  had  the  outside  lines 
on  her  block  ? — Yes. 

965.  You  do  think  so  ?— Yes,  I  think  that  she  takes  up 
exactly  the  same  space. 

966.  (i8»>  William  Lexois.)  Qua  beam  space  it  would 
be  all  the  same  ? — Yes. 

967.  ( Mr.  Burnt. )  In  the  Mersey  Dock,  and  in  the  Clyde 
these  steamers  overlap  each  other,  do  they  not  ? — Then 
you  cannot  get  alongside  the  quay.  You  do  not  do  it 
practically  in  Liverpool — you  do  not  put  a  vessel  altogether 
outside.     Of  course,  you  may  work  her  after  end. 

968.  What  I  mean  is  that  the  steamers  overlap.  The 
next  steamer's  stem  will  go  right  up  to  here,  and  you  thus 
save  quay  space  ?— In  some  instances  that  is  done,  but  it 
is  not  done  as  a  rule. 

969.  (Sir  William  Lewis.)  But  generally  speaking 
these  two  vessels  whether  the  one  of  the  fine  lines  or  the 
other  qua  quay  space  would  be  equivalent  T— Yes,  that  is 

80. 

970.  (Mr.  Lyster.)  Captain  Chalmers  started  with  the 
assumption  that  the  Act  was  based  on  the  earning  capacity 
of  a  ship,  and  then  he  went  on  to  suggest  to  you  or  asked 
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you  reasons  why  you  did  not  approve  of  taking  the  engine 
space,  and  then  allowing  9,  proportion  of  that  as  engine 
space  for  coal  in  arriving  at  the  net  register.  From  your 
answers  to  me  I  understand  that  that  leaves  out  of  the   28  Mar.  1905. 

question  the  quantity  of  the  engine  space  which  is  left  on  

a  passenger  steamer  as  against  a  cargo  steamer  T — Yes, 
that  is  so. 

971.  If  you  take  the  rate  by  the  quantity— the  smaller 
quantity  in  the  passenger  steamer — the  lower  rate  pas- 
senger steamer  really  can  earn  as  much,  or  more,  than  the 
cargo  steamer,  and  such  a  method  as  Captain  Chalmel-s 
suggested  would  leave  that  out  of  consideration  alto- 
gether ? — Yes,  I  think  it  would  bring  them  down  to  the 
same  level. 

972.  It  would  leave  out  of  the  question  the  quality  of 
the  earning  space  ? — Yes. 

91%  (Sir  William  White.)  I  think  as  Mr.  Lyster  has  raise! 
the  point  it  ought  to  be  put  on  our  notes  that  the  original 
Act  took  internal  capacity  as  the  measure  of  earning  power 
without  any  consideration  of  rate  of  freight.  It  may  be 
in  practice,  as  Mr.  Lyster  says,  but  legally  the  law  has  no 
regard  to  rate  per  cubic  foot  of  internal  capacity.  It  is 
simply  that  internal  capacity  available  for  cargo  or 
passengers  shall  be  considered  as  the  measure  of  earning 
power. 

974.  (Mr.  Lyster.)  That  being  so,  is  not  that  the  reason 
why  the  Act  has  failed  to  produce  equity  between  ship  and 
ship. 

975.  (Sir  William  White.)  That  may  be,  but  we  are 
dealing  with  the  Act  as  it  stands. 

976.  (Mr.  Lyster.)  That  is  rather  making  my  point. 

977.  (Colonel  Denny.)  That  was  in  the  days  before 
propelling  space  came  into  consideration. 

978.  (Sir  William  White.)  Oh  no,  that  is  1854.  There 
were  steamers  then — it  was  the  space  available  for  pas- 
sengers or  cargo. 

979.  (Colonel  Denny.)  That  was  taking  off  the  net 
amount  used  for  propelling  space 

980.  (Sir  William  White.)  The  in'ention  was  to  ap- 
proximate lO  the  actual  amoimt  of  space  available. 

981.  (Mr.  Lyster.)  You  find  that  the  great  percentage 
of  the  vessels  pay  on  something  like  64  per  cent,  or  65  per 
cent,  of  their  gross  f — I  should  think  so. 

982.  And,  therefore,  get  reductions  equivalent  to  about 
32  per  cent.  ? — Yes. 

983.  And  that  is  why  you  have  fixed  upon  the  32  per 
cent,  as  the  maximum  deduction  permissible  of  propelling 
power  ? — Yes,  that  is  roughly  it. 

984.  And  that  would  have  the  effect  of  rating  all 
steamers  on  their  gross  tonnage  ?— Yes,  on  the  baiis  of 
their  gross  tonnage. 

986.  (CJiairman.)  I  meant  to  put  this,  but  you  have 
suggested  it  from  your  evidence  as  also  that  of  Mr. 
Hughes.  I  do  not  understand  why  instead  of  recom- 
mending 32  per  cent,  reduction  you  do  not  simply  recom- 
mend that  the  gross  tonnage  should  be  the  basis  and 
that  the  dues  be  less  in  proportion.  You  say  that  the 
gross  tonnage  is  a  fair  thing.  Why  not  then  have  it  for 
every  ship  on  the  gross  tonnage.  It  would  mean  that  the 
dues  would  be  so  much  less  per  ton.  I  do  not  know  why 
you  recommend  the  32  per  cent. 

986.  (Colonel  Denny.)  What  about  light  and  air  ? 

987.  (Mr.  Lyster.)  Would  it  affect  you  in  foreign  ports  T 
— It  would  affect  us  in  foreign  ports  to  a  certain  extent. 

988.  To  go  on  the  gross  tonnage  ? — Yes. 

989.  (Chairman.)  That  would  only  affect  you  if  you 
made  such  a  radical  change  as  this. 
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990.  What  ships  are  you  manager  of  ?— The  Ocean 
Steamship  Company  and  the  China  Steamship  Navigation 

991.  You  have  been  a  member  of  the  Mersey  Dock 
Board  for  some  time  ?— Yes  ;  I  am  a  member  of  the 
Dock  Board,  and  I  have  been  a  member  since  1896. 

992.  What  position  do  you  occupy  on  that  Board  ?— I 
am  Chairman  of  the  Docks  and  Quays  Committee. 

993.  You  are,  of  course,  well  acquainted  with  all  the 
works  of  the  Board  ?— Quite  so. 

994.  You  will  not  mind  my  not  asking  you  questions 
409. 
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which  are  really  exactly  the  same  as  those  I  have  asked  a 
previous  witness  ?— I  quite  understand. 

995.  In  your  evidence  there  is  here  on  page  2  pretty   o„  x. ,ofxn 

much  the  same  as  the  evidence  given  us  by  Mr.  Hughes  ?— 

Yes,  quite  so— his  proof  and  my  proof  were  prepared 
together.  I  am  only  here  mainly  to  emphasise  what  he 
has  said. 

996.  You  wish  to  give  us  an  illustration— it  is  on  page  4 
of  your  evidence— as  to  the  "  Ivernia  "  and  the  "Lucania"? 
—Did  not  Mr.  Hughes  give  it  you?— you  have  got  it  on  this 
Table. 

997.  (Chairman.)     No,    I    think    he    gave    us      the 
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"  Roiraomore  "  ? — I  beg  your  p*rdon  ;  then  let  me  put  it 
in  (Haitdini/  Table  A.  See  Appendix  A'u  6.)  Here  you  will 
see  these  two  veMeU  of  the  fame  Company — both  of  the 
Cunard  Company,  and  of  different  types.  The  "  Ivemia  " 
ia  one  of  the  finest  of  the  mixed  cargo  and  passenger 
stMunen.  while  the  "  Lucania  "  is  really  the  larger  ship  of 
the  two.  Although  her  gross  tonnage  iii  rather  less,  the 
"  Luoania  "  is  COl  fe«'t  in  length,  while  the  "  Ivemia  " 
is  582  feet  The  width  uf  the  "  Lucanta  "  is  65-2  and  that 
of  the  "  Ivemia  "  tt4-9.  The  depth  of  the  "  Lucania  "  is 
37-8.  with  a  draught  of  29  feet  3  inches,  and  the  depth  of 
the  "  Ivemia  "  is  37  feet  8  inches  with  a  draught  of  26  feet. 
The  gross  register  tonnage  of  the  '"  Ivemia  "  is  14,058 
tons,  and  of  the  "  Lucania  "  12,952,  and  the  net  register 
tonnage  of  the  "  Ivemia  "  is  9,051  tons,  and  that  of  the 
"  Lucania  "  4,975  tons  ;  so  that  the  ship  which  is  actually 
and  substantially  the  larger  ship  on  her  outside  dimen- 
sions ia  paying  very  little  more  than  half  as  much  as  the 
other  veaseL  You  will  see  that  Table  seta  out  the  exact 
sums  received  from  the  two  vessels  on  voyages  at  the 
same  period  of  the  year  :  you  will  see  that  the  "  Ivemia  " 
brought  in  £1,253  98.  2d.  in  the  given  period,  while  the 
"  Lucania "  brought  in  only  £632  14s.  lOd.  ;  and  the 
class  of  accommodation  which  we  have  provided  for  the 
two  vessels  is  identical. 

998.  Do  you  wish  to  illustrate  it  by  comparing  your 
own  boat  ? — I  do.  (Handing  Talile  B.  See  Appendix  No  6.) 
Originally,  it  was  put  in  to  show  the  diiierences  between 
vessels  of  the  same  net  register  approximately.  It  is  on 
the  same  printed  Table,  or  was  originally.  You  have  two 
vesselt  of  practically  the  same  net  register,  those  being 
ordinary  cargo  boats  of  the  ordinary  type.  The  net 
register,  you  observe,  is  practically  the  same.  There  is 
a  difference  of  less  than  100  tons  on  the  net  tons  of  the 
"  Ning  Chow."  The  length  of  the  "  Ning  Chow  "  was  480-6, 
as  against  601  -0  for  the  -'  Lucania."  The  breadth  of  the 
"  Ning-Chow  "  was 58-.3,  as  against  65-2  ;  her  depth  32-6, 
as  against  37  -8  ;  and  her  draught  27  0,  as  against  29  -5. 
Y'ou  will  see  that  the  smaller  ship — the  ship  which  is  really 
much  smaller  than  the  other  ship — on  that  voyage  paid  in 
dues  only  £5  less  on  her  cargo.  She  is  one  of  the  ships 
coming  in  to  discharge  and  going  out  in  ballast.  She 
brought  in  £1013  14s.  2d.,  as  against  £532  14s.  lOd.,  which 
was  paid  by  the  very  much  larger  vessel.  I  should  like 
to  point  out  the  working  of  these  tonnage  rates,  if  I  may. 
Since  the  arrival  of  the  "  Ning-Chow,"  for  reasons  of  our 
own,  we  thought  it  desirable  to  include  the  shelter  deck 
in  the  tonnage . 

999.  (Colonel  Denny.)  That  was  done  by  measurement  ? 
— Yes.  That  brought  the  ship's  tonnage  up  to  8,813  tons 
gross,  and  the  net  register  which  was  4,!>94  tons  was  al .  ered 
to  6,716  tons.  That  was  done  by  a  stroke  of  the  pen — by 
the  making  of  the  door  quite  fast.  Practically  it  did  not 
amount  to  more  than  a  stroke  of  the  pen.  That  has 
now  made  the  smaller  ship  pay  on  800  tons  more  net 
tonnage  than  the  larger  ship. 

1000.  Then  you  must  have  some  object  again  if  you  are 
going  to  make  her  pay  more  in  dues  ? — Of  course  I  quite 
admit  we  did  it  for  an  object,  the  object  being 

1001.  More  charter  money  on  the  same  ship  ? — Well, 
we  found  that  we  could  use  the  shelter  deck  for  stowing 
cargo,  and  that  would  make  us  liable  for  paying  dues  on 
deck  cargo,  and  in  that  case  it  was  thought  better  to  have 
it  in  the  tonnage.  That  was  the  reason — in  fact  we  were 
rather  afraid  that  we  should  be  fined  for  forgetting  to  tell 
them  about  deck  cargo.  That  was  the  time  the 
"Lucania"  was  actually  in  dock.  As  you  know,  with 
the  new  entrance  the  ship.^  always  dock. 

1002.  (Mr.  Bums.)  They  do  not  always  do  so  ? — Yes  ; 
I  think  they  do. 

1003.  (Chairman.)  You  think  these  figures  you  explain 
to  us  show  the  necessity  for  some  change  ? — Yes  ;  the 
present  system  is  not  actually  fair  towards  the  dock 
owners,  and  of  course  if  it  is  not  fair  towards  the  dock- 
owners,  it  is  not  fair  to  the  ship  owners  because  in  the 
long  run  it  all  comes  round  to  an  assessment  of  payment 
between  the  different  types  of  steamers. 

1004.  (Chairman.)  Would  you  turn  to  page  6  now. 
You  think,  and  always  have  thought,  in  asking  for  the 
Bill  you  had  before  the  House  of  Commons  last  year, 
that  you  asked  too  little  ? — Yes,  we  asked  for  less  than 
strict  justice,  and,  if  I  may  say  so,  I  think  that  that  was 
rather  the  feeUng  of  the   House  of  Lords  Committee 


because  their  decision  rather  tended  to  point  to  their 
ie«  ling  that  all  ships  should  be  put  exactly  on  the  same 
footing.  , 

1005.  (Colonel  Denny.)  They  have  put  a  maximum 
I  think  T— The  House  of  Lords  Committee  suggested 
50    per  cent,  of  the  gross  tonnage  for  everybody. 

1006.  {Chairman.)  Both   minimum   and   ma?;uuum. 

1007.  (Captatn  Chalmers.)  No  other  than  50  per  cent. 

Yes,  that  is  so,  that  means  that  they  accept  the  principle 

of  everybody  paying  on  an  equal  proportion  of  the  gross 
tonnage. 

1008.  (Chairman.)  I  do  not  think  that  that  is  the 
effect  of  it,  excuse  me  for  saying  so.  It  has  the  effect  of 
still  giving  a  great  advantage,  in  your  opinion,  to  the 
large  ships  ?— -Everybody  should  pay  on  neither 
more  nor  less  than  50  per  cent.  That  was  the  House 
of  Lords  Committee's  view.  That  is  to  say,  that  eVerj-- 
body  was  to  be  on  an  exact  equality. 

1009.  {Colonel  Denny.)  So  that  the  port  of  Liverporl 
stood  to  lose  £30,000  a  year,  instead  of  gaining  £15,000  ?— 
No,  that  is  not  so.  Liverpool  is  charging  us  very  much 
under  their  maximum. 

1010.  I  mean  at  the  same  charges  ? — Oh,  yes,  at  the 
same  charges,  but  their  charge  was  so  very  much  under 
their  maximum  that  they  could  afford  that  reduction 
in  their  charging  power. 

1011.  {Sir  William  White.)  The  first  effect  was  rather 
a  shock,  was  it  not  ? — I  do  not  think  it  was.  I  first 
heard  of  it  down  the  telephone,  and  I  thought  it  was  one 
of  the  best  things  the  House  of  Lords  had   done. 

1012.  {Mr.  Lyster.)  It  was  simply  a  question  of  arith- 
metic ? — It  was  simply  a  question  of  arithmetic,  I  knew 
we  could  afford  it.  I  knew  how  much  below  our  maximum 
we  were.  It  amounted  to  a  reduction  of  one-sixth  on 
our  charging  power. 

1013.  {Colonel  Denny.)  It  would  have  made  Liverpool 
more  impopular  if  you  had  raised  your  maximum  ? 
— Oh  no,  I  do  not  think  so. 

1014.  {Chairrtuin.)  You  want  to  illustrate  from  the 
Cunard  vessel,  the  "  Caronia  "  ? — Yes,  we  want  to  bring 
that  in  to  point  out  this.  You  are  now  getting  a  type 
of  intermediate  vessels, which,in8tead  of  paying  on  63  per 
cent.,  have  got  their  tonnage  down  to  52  per  cent.,  showing 
the  Committee  that  we  have  ground  for  complaint  spring- 
ing up  in  a  new  direction. 

1015.  (Mr.  Scott.)  The  "  Caronia "  is  a  large  cargo 
boat  ? — A  large  cargo  boat,  of  the  same  type  as  the 
"  Cfltio,"  both  cargo  and  passenger. 

1016.  And  will  compete  more  for  cargo  with  the  regular 
boats  that  are  cargo  boats  ?— Quite  so:  she  will  be  in 
direct  competition  with  the  "  Celtic." 

1017.  (Chairman.)  The  only  thing  in  this  evidence 
is  that  you  vrish  to  illustrate  the  fact  that  the  "  Lucauia's" 
space  for  engines  is  earning  power  ? — Quite  so.  Taking 
the  summary  of  this  paper  it  is  this.  In  other  words 
quantity  has  been  sacrificed  for  quality.  That  is  to  say 
in  these  vessels,  the  "  Caronia  •'  and  the  "  Lucania,"  the 
quantity  of  space  outside  the  engine  room  has  been  cut 
down  in  order  to  improve  the  quality  of  what  is  left. 
That  is  the  object  of  the  thing.  With  regard  to  this  point 
— the  point  about  the  earning  power— may  I  say  this, 
that  nobody  has  ever  considered  the  net  register  as  the 
test  of  the  earning  power  of  the  ships. 

1018.  {Chairman.)  Except  the  people  who  have  framed 
the  Act  ! — Possibly  except  the  people  who  have  framed 
the  Act.  I  do  not  know  what  they  considered,  but  in 
our  days  no  ship  owner  would  ever  consider  the  net 
register  as  the  test  of  earning  power.  Supposing  he  wants 
to  charter  his  ship  from  somebody  else  and  you  enter  into 
negotiations  for  chartering  with  him,  the  basis  of  calcula- 
tion for  the  hire  would  be  either  on  the  gross  register 
or  the  dead  weight  capacity  of  the  steamer.  That  is 
the  basis  of  calculating  the  hire. 

1019.  {-Sir  William  White.)  Would  it  not  be  more 
right  to  say  that  it  is  the  usual  mode  of  charging  hire 
rather  than  the  mode  of  calculating  it  ? — If  you  go  to  a 
man  and  you  say  :  "  I  want  to  hire  your  ship  "  he  will 
say,  "  My  idea  of  rate  is  so  much  per  ton,"  and  he  either 
mentions  gross  register  or  the  deadweight  capacity 
according  to  the  type  of  vessel  he  has  to  deal  with. 
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1020.  In  fact,  he  values  his  property  and  charges  so 
much  on  it  ? — Supposing  you  hire  so  many  tons  per 
month  you  talie  as  the  basis  of  assessment  either  the 
groc3  register  or  the  dead  weight  capacity. 

1021.  (Chairman.)  You  do  not  at  all  accept  gross 
tonnage  as  the  basis  on  which  you  would  pay  per  month- 
you  would  pay  so  much  on  the  gross  tonnage  but  that 
is  only  after  you  have  made  so  many  calculations  which 
will  result  in  leaving  the  gross  tonnage  out  of  account  ? 
— Excuse  me,  I  think  the  one  calculation  you  do  make 
is  tne  gross  tonnage  unless  you  decide  to  charter  the 
Doat  on  the  dead  weight  capacity. 

1022.  Assuming  you  are  the  owner  and  a  man  comes 
to  you  and  says,  "  I  want  to  charter  from  you  a  vessel 
of  4,000  tons  gross."  The  first  thing  he  vrill  want  to 
know  will  be  what  will  she  carry  and  what  will  be  her 
speed  ? — And  the  greater  her  speed  the  higher  the  rate 
you  will  nave  to  pay. 

1023.  But  the  gross  tonnage  is  a  matter  of  arithmetic 
ia  arriving  at  the  paym/fnt.  Is  not  the  guiding  factor 
in  your  mind  in  making  the  charter  what  she  will  carry 
and  what  her  speed  will  be.  It  is  the  basis  of  hire  ? — 
You  have  a  plan  sho-wing  what  the  ship  is.  The  first 
thing  you  do  is  to  get  a  plan  showing  exactly  what  the 
ship  is. 

1024.  What  I  mean  is,  and  I  think  it  will  make  it 
qnite  plain  to  the  Committee,  tnat  if  you  have  two  vesst  Is 
with  exactly  the  same  gross  register  and  possibly  the 
same  speed  they  may  bo  worth  very  different  sums  ? — 
Quite  so,  because  one  ship  might  be  a  very  bad  one. 
Every  ship  is  not  an  equally  good  ship  in  construction. 

1025.  But  apart  from  that  may  I  not  put  it  in  this 
way  that  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  net  register 
tonnage  will  very  likely  represent  the  value  of  the 
ship  quite  as  correctly  as  the  gross  tonnage  t — I  do 
not  admit  that. 

1026.  Under  existing  conditions  ? — I  am  certain  that 
it  would  not.  For  instance  if  you  want  to  charter  one 
of  these  very  fast  liners  they  M'ould  ask  you  to  pay  on 
the  gross  register  and  not  on  the  net  register.  When 
they  came  to  sell  their  ships  or  sell  the  use  of  their  ships 
they  would  claim  that  it  was  the  gross  register  and  not 
the  net  register  which  represented  the  value  as  the  basis 
of  valuation  for  services, 

1027.  (Chairman.)  That  may  be,  but  the  point  really 
is,  and  I  think  you  will  admit  it,  that  the  sum  of  the  gross 
tonnage  is  used  as  a  mode  of  arithmetic.  It  is  not  at 
all  the  chief  factor  is  the  amount  you  pay  ? — When  you 
hire  a  ship  you  consider  the  ship  as  a  whole. 

1028.  (Colonel  Denny.)  But  is  it  not  more  or  less  use 
and  wont  ? — Oh,  yes,  I  agree. 

1029.  You  have  got  into  the  habit  of  doing  it  in  gross 
tonnage.  If  I  said  "  Take  it  by  the  length,  breadth, 
or  height  in  the  funnel  "  it  would  come  to  tne  same 
thing.  If  you  were  in  the  habit  of  calculating  in  that 
way  you  would  have  to  alter  everything,  but  it  is  largely 
a  matter  of  use  and  wont  ? — Yes — use  and  wont  is  a 
test  of  people's  estimate.  Probably  if  they  had  esti- 
mated that  the  net  register  was  a  better  estimate  ttian 
gross,  use  and  wont  would  have  faxed  it  on  net. 

1030.  (Mr.  Lyster.)  1  understand  you  to  say  that  the 
value  is  inversely  as  the  net  register  ? — Really  it  would  be. 

1031.  If  you  pay  a  higher  rate  per  gross  ton  for  a 
vessel  of  high  speed  the  rate  is  really  varying  inversely 
as  the  net  register  and  so  far  from  the  net  register  affect- 
ing the  value  of  the  vessel  adversely  it  is  increasing  it  ? — 
Quite  so.  Take  a  ship,  for  instance,  like  the  "  Lucania." 
If  you  come  to  hire  the  "  Lucania  "  you  would  pay  an 
enormous  sum  in  hire. 

1032.  (Chairman.)  I  understand  that.  In  bringing 
this  forward  what  you  meant  was  that  gross  tonnage 
must  be  the  fair  way  because  you  pay  on  gross  tonnage 
in  chartering  your  vessel,  but  you  admit  that  that  is  not 
really  the  system  ? — What  I  want  to  bring  forward  is 
that  net  register  is  not  by  any  means  a  test  of  earning 
capacity — if  you  will  accept  it  in  that  way. 

1033.  (Chairman.)  Yes  ;  what  is  the  next  point  that 
has  not  been  gone  over.  You  do  not  agree  with  the 
question  which  Mr.  Hughes  was  asked  as  to  whether 
displacement  was  a  fair  method  of  paying  dues.     You 
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have  got  that  on  page  8  ? — Of  course,  that  is  a  point, 
I  think  if  you  want  to  take  the  basis  of  services  rendered, 
the  true  basis  is  by  multiplying  together  to  give  the 
parallelopipedon  obtained  by  the  length,  the  extreme 
breadth,  and  the  extreme  draft.  Those  are  the  things 
we  have  to  consider — the  co-efficient  of  fineness  does  not 
really  affect  the  dock  owner  in  finding  accommodation, 
but  it  affects  the  displacement. 

1034.  When  this  question  was  put  to  Mr.  Johnston, 
one  of  the  Members  of  the  Committee  pointed  out  that 
in  some  ports  use  is  made  of  the  finer  lines  in  running 
one  ship  against  another  ? — I  think  that  it  is  possible 
that  such  a  thing  has  been  done  but  it  would  not  be 
possible  to  do  it  to  any  appreciable  extent. 

1035.  Should  not  that  be  taken  into  account — the 
possibility  of  making  a  use  of  it  Uke  that  ? — I  do  not 
think  so — it  is  a  possibility  theoretically  but  not  practi- 
cally. I  do  not  attach  any  importance  to  it.  I  am 
quite  certain  that  if  you  were  to  suggest  to  the  Cunard 
Company  with  regard  to  their  steamers,  that  they  should 
have  their  berths  cut  down,  to  allow  of  the  entrance 
and  run  of  their  ships,  they  would  not  see  it  in  that  way. 

1036.  (Professor  Biles.)  Is  it  not  the  ease  that  with 
the  Isle  of  Man  paddle  boats  there  is  often  another  vessel 
lying  inside  their  berth  ?— I  do  not  think  so.  The  Isle  of 
Man  paddle  boats  have  a  whole  berth  to  themselves. 

1037.  Do  not  other  boats  lie  inside  their  berth  ?^ 
No,  I  do  not  think  so.  I  have  not  seen  them  in  that 
way. 

1038.  (Chairman.)  You  wished  to  give  some  figures 
about  accommodation^you  wished  to  come  to  the 
coasting  steamers  ? — Yes,  I  think  you  wanted  some 
figures  as  to  the  great  improvement  that  has  been  made 
in  the  accommodation  for  coasting  steamers  in  Liverpool. 
In  July  1872,  we  were  providing  25  berths  containing 
2,421  lineal  yards  and  35,026  superficial  yards.  Leaving 
out  the  intermediate  years,  of  which  you  have  got  the 
figures,  in  1904  we  were  supplying  41  berths  containing 
4,576  lineal  yards  and  79,368  superficial  yards.  So  that 
we  cannot  be  said  to  have  been  neglecting  their  require- 
ments. Yet,  during  the  whole  time  certain  of  the  coast- 
ing people  have  been  steadily  reducing  their  charges. 
Mr.  Hughes  gave  you  very  striking  figures  of  the  Belfast 
people  which  apply  similarly  to  the  Dublin  people, 
which  show  that  those  people  have  been  steadily  reducing 
their  charges.  Now  I  should  like,  if  I  might,  to  point 
out  another  thing  in  connection  with  this  abnormal 
reduction  of  tonnage — that  in  fact  it  amounts  to  giving 
certain  particular  trades  a  subsidy  at  the  expense  of 
certain  other  trades  —  that  these  vessels  of  big 
gross  tonnage  and  smill  net  tonnage  can  only  pay 
in  peculiar  and  particular  trades.  For  instance, 
whilst  the  Irish  coasters  have  been  cutting  their  tonnage 
down  owing  to  their  geographical  position,  the 
London  coasters  are  not  able  to  do  so.  They, 
with  a  substantiadly  longer  voyage  cannot  cut 
down  their  tonnage  so  that  as  between  the  trade  to  Ir.  - 
land  and  the  trade  to  London  the  effect  of  that  is  that 
the  London  trade  is  not  able  to  get  the  share  in  the 
reduction  of  dues  that  they  should  do,  because  so  to 
speak  it  has  been  purloined  in  advance  by  the  other 
gentlemen  who  have  reduced  their  tonnage.  On  a  long 
voyage  you  must  have  all  the  bunker  space  and  you 
cannot  throw  it  into  your  engine  room  and  go  without 
your  bunkers.  The  real  object  is  to  fill  your  engine  room 
which  you  do  not  use  and  to  leave  your  bunkers  out. 

1039.  (Chairman.)  You  throw  that  out  into  cargo  ? — 
You  do  not  have  the  bunkers — that  is  the  most  amusing 
thing — that  the  greater  allowance  you  get  for  bunkers 
the  less  bunkers  you  take  in  these  coasting  trades. 

1040.  (Mr.  Burns.)  Is  not  that  due  to  the  class  of 
boats  being  twin  screw  rather  than  single  screw  ? — No, 
I  think  that  it  is  in  the  height  of  the  engine  room  coupled 
with  the  fact  that  you  get  75  per  cent,  allowance  for 
bunkers  which  it  is  alsolutely  unnecessary  to  provide. 
You  have  only  to  carry  one  day's  coal  instead  of  five 
or  six  days,  which  the  London  vessels  have  to  carry. 

1041.  (Chairman.)  Your  evidence  is  like  that  of  the 
other  Liverpool  gentlemen  we  have  seen — that  the  ships 
ought  to  pay  only  on  the  proportion  of  the  space  that 
is  required  in  the  dock  ? — That  is  our  view.  Our  view 
is  to  go  on  the  highest  theory — putting  the  theoretical 
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point  of  view— that  the  ideal  thing  would  be  to  pay 
on  the  under-water  dimensions. 

1042.  Are  there  not  other  things  that  ought  to  be 
taken  into  account.  For  instance,  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee pointed  out  that  the  Isle  of  Man  boaU  make  a 
greater  number  of  voyages  and  occupy  but  a  little  time 
in  making  each  voytkge  T — Is  not  that  taken  into  account 
in  the  differential  rate  for  different  voyages  ? 

1043^  Is  it  ? — I  think  so,  a  person  trading  to  the  Isle 
of  Man  probably  pays  2d.  or  Id. 

1044.  {Colonel  Denny.)  But  you  make  a  contract 
■with  him  ? — No,  we  have  a  regular  schedule  of  dues. 

1045.  {Chairman.)  You  admit  that  that  should  be 
token  in  some  way  into  account  ? — I  say  that  it  is  taken 
into  consideration  in  the  schedule  of  dues. 

1046.  I  want  you  to  tell  me  whether  you  think  it 
fair  that  it  should  be  taken  into  account  ? — I  think  really 
if  you  can  show  that  certain  traders  do  use  a  berth — a 
certain  space — much  more  frequently  than  other  traders, 
there  may  be  some  claim  to  take  it  into  consideration. 

1047.  Then  you  cannot  stick  to  your  hard  and  fast 
theory  that  accommodation  is  the  whole  thing  ? — Yes, 
wo  take  that  into  consideration  in  the  rate  of  payment. 
Supposing  your  assessment  is  400  tons  and  you  use 
it  for  a  week,  you  may  in  the  foreign  trade  have  to  pay 
Is.  4d.,  while  the  man  who  uses  it  for  a  day  only  pays  a 
penny. 

1048.  Which  is  an  admission  that  there  is  something 
else  to  be  taken  into  account — the  time  has  to  be  taken 
into  accoimt  ? — I  say  that  so  far  as  the  time  has  to  be 
taken  into  account  it  is  taken  into  account  by  the 
schedule  of  dues  for  different  voyages. 

1049.  Remember  that  these  powers  of  levying  dues 
have  been  given  by  Act  of  Parliament  and,  of  course, 
they  are  all  based  on  this  different  system  of  getting 
register  tonnage.  Do  you  think  that  your  scale — or 
not  yours,  but  that  of  some  ports,  would  have  had  to 
be  lowered  but  for  the  fact  that  there  is  this  system  of 
register  T — Our  powers  are  very  much  in  excess  of  our 
practice.  I  very  much  doubt  if  we  charge,  on  the  average, 
more  than  half. 

1050.  That  applies  only  to  you,  but  I  think  you  have 
admitted  that  you  must  take  into  accoimt  more  than 
the  actual  space  which  a  ship  occupies  in  the  dock  ? — Our 
point  is  this,  that  we  want  the  ship  to  pay  on,  and  the  basis 

,  of  payment  to  be,  the  space  taken  up  in  the  dock. 

1051.  It  must  be  modified  in  some  way — to  deal 
fairly  you  must  modify  it  ?— We  are  charging  different 
rates  for  different  trades. 

1052.  That  is  all  modification  ?— But  that  is  by  Act 
•of  Parliament.  The  power  we  have  is  to  charge  different 
rates  for  different  trades. 

1053.  You  think  that  fair  T — I  am  not  objecting  to 
that.  I  am  objecting,  after  having  got  those  powers 
to  the  differences  in  tonnage. 

1054.  I  think  it  comes  to  tuis:  that  you  cannot  ab- 
solutely stick  to  the  high  theory  ?— I  do  not  think  that 
you  can  in  any  of  these  things  stick  to  the  high  theory. 
However,  I  am  prepared  to  say  that  we  are  willing  to 
accept  the  33  per  cent,  recommendation  of  the  Royal 
CJommission. 

1055.  Why  do  you  do  that  if  you  take  gross  tonnage 
as  a  fair  thing— why  do  you  make  any  deduction,  and 
punish  the  poor  sailing  ships  ? 

1056.  {Sir  Waiiam  WhUe.)  I  think  Mr.  Holt  is  under  a 
misapprehension  as  to  what  the  CJommission  did 
recommend— you  mean  the  Commission  of  1881  ? — Yes. 

1057.  I  think  they  recommended  that  the  maximum 
deduction  should  not  go  below  fifty  per  cent.,  at  least 
for  paddle  steamers. 

1058.  {Captain  Chalmers.)— 33  per  cent,  for  screw 
steamers. 

1059.  {Chairman.)  Yes,  that  is  right— 33  per  cent. 

1060.  {The  Witness.)  You  asked  me  whether  I  think 
there  should  be  a  deduction  of  32  per  cent.,  and  whether 
I  think  that  better  than  charging  straight  on  the  gross. 
The  answer  1  give  to  that  is  this :  that  if  you  were  to  charge 
on  the  gross  you  would  then  increase  the  dockowners' 


charging  power  by  50  per  cent,  straight  off,  because  they 
only  expect  to  charge,  on  the  average,  on  62  per  cent,  of 
the  gross.  Therefore,  if  you  allow  them  to  charge  on  the 
gross,  they  would  get  an  augmentation  of  their  charging 
powers  automatically  of  50  per  cent. 

1061.  {Chairman.)  We  assume  that  other  Boards  will  be 
as  wise  as  the  Mersey  Dock  and  Harbour  Board. 

1062.  {Mr.  Lyster.)  You  have  only  referred  to  that 
proposal  from  the  dock  owners'  point  of  view  1 — Yes. 

1063.  But  you  look  at  it  also  from  the  shipowners'  point 
of  view  ? — Quite  so. 

10(54.  And  from  that  point  of  view  you  assume  that  the 
basis  of  the  Act  is  payment  according  to  earning  capacity  ? 
—Yes. 

1065.  But  I  think  you  will  find  that  Section  78  has 
ignored  the  quality  of  the  capacity  ? — Quite  so. 

1066.  And  it  reUes  only  on  the  quantity  ? — Quite  so. 

1067.  And  therefore  you  think  that  in  that  respect  it  is 
inequitable  ? — Quite  so. 

1068.  You  find  that  the  value  of  the  capacity  increases 
particularly  with  these  big  mail  steamers  ? — Yes. 

1069.  In  proportion  to  their  speed  ? — Quite  so. 

1070.  And  so  the  greater  the  deduction  for  the  propel- 
ling power,  and  the  lower  the  net  tonnage  the  higher  the 
value  of  a  net  ton  of  space  ? — Yes,  quite  so,  the  higher  the 
value. 

1071.  And  the  effect  of  the  high  rate  is  to  compensate 
for  the  smaller  quantity  ? — Quite  so,  more  than  com- 
pensate. 

1072.  At  all  events,  it  would  compensate  T — Quite  so. 

1073.  So  that  if  the  cargo  and  the  Atlantic  passenger 
steamers  were  taxed  on  a  fixed  proportion  of  their  gross, 
you  think  that  that  arrangement  would  be  an  equitable 
one  as  between  ship  and  ship  ? — Quite  so,  or  more  equit- 
able 

1074.  Now,  you  have  not  dealt  with  the  coasters,  but 
you  have  knowledge  of  them  ? — Yes. 

1075.  And  if  we  come  to  them  do  you  find  that  in 
consequence  of  the  allowance  in  Section  78  a  large  number 
of  these  coasters  work  out  at  a  very  low  register  ? — Yes, 
practically  almost  a  nominal  net  register. 

1076.  And  you  think,  or  do  you  think,  that  the  allowance 
in  respect  of  engine  room  and  Ugbt  and  air  and  coal  space 
are  undue  ? — Quite  so,  they  are. 

1077.  And  they  take  advantage  of  that  to  bring  them- 
selves down  to  abnormally  low  rates  ? — Yes. 

1078.  And  you  think  that  if  the  32  per  cent,  were  fixed 
as  a  maximum  deduction,  it  would  have  the  effect  of 
bringing  that  class  on  an  equitable  footing  with  the  other 
vessels  ? — Quite  so. 

1079.  Those,  really,  are  the  only  two  classes  of  vessels 
concerned  ? — That  is  so. 

1080.  Now,  as  regards  charging  on  the  block  below 
water,  I  think  you  said  that  you  consider  that  that  would 
be  an  equitable  arrangement  from  the  dock  owners'  point 
of  view  t — Quite  so. 

1081.  That  is  to  say,  you  take  the  length  of  beam  and 
the  depth,  or  the  draught  rather  t — The  draught. 

1082.  Now  that  unit  tax  cannot  be  adopted  within  the 
terms  of  this  Reference,  I  understand? — No,  quite  so;  it 
could  not  be  adopted  within  the  Reference. 

1083.  But  if  it  can  be  shown  that  the  block  measure- 
ment is  proportional  to  the  gross  tonnage,  then  if  you 
take  the  gross  tonnage  as  your  basis  of  charge,  or  a  pro- 
portion of  the  gross  tonnage,  then  that  would  be  equitable 
from  the  dockowners,  point  of  view  ? — Yes,  roughly 
speaking — rough  equity. 

1084.  Professor  Biles  asks  "why  roughly  "? — Instead 
of  taking  theoretically  the  right  thing  it  would  be 
taking  a  thing  that  is  ready  to  your  hand,  which  to  all 
intents  and  purposes  works  out  at  the  same  result. 

1085.  {Professrr  Biles.)  Mr.  Lyster  presupposes  that 
the  length,  breadth,  and  depth  were  directly  proportional 
to  their  gross  tonnage,  and  you  said  they  would  be  roughly? 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  said  that  gross  tonnage  would  not  be 
absolutely  in  proportion. 
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1086.  But  supposing  they  were?— Supposing  they  were 
it  would  ba  alright. 

1087.  It  would  not  be  roughly  then  t— It  would  not  be 
roughly  then. 

1088.  {Mr.  Lyster.)  It  would  be  absolute  ?— It  would 
be  absolute. 

1089.  (Sir  WiUiam  WhUe.)  Under  present  conditioni 
it  would  go  up  ?— Under  present  conditions  it  would  go 
up. 

1090.  (Mr.  Lyster. )  I  think  the  way  I  put  it,  I  will  put 
again.  I  suggested  to  you  that  block  measurement  was 
really  an  equitable  unit  of  tax  from  the  dockowners'  point 
of  view  ? — Yes. 

1091.  And  then  I  suggested  to  you  that  under  the  present 
measurements  we  could  not  make  that  unit  of  tax  the  basis 
of  the  charge  ? — Yes. 

1092.  Then  I  suggested  that  if  it  could  be  shown  that 
block  measurement  and  gross  tonnage  were  the  same 
thing,  then  from  the  dockowners'  point  of  view  it  would 
be  equitable  to  charge  on  the  gross  tonnage  or  on  some  fixed 
proportion  of  the  gross  ? — Quite  so. 

1093.  (Sir  WiUiam  White.)  For  our  purposes  it  would 
have  to  be  shewn  that  that  would  remain  true — not  only 
that  it  is  true. 

1094.  (Mr.  Lyster.)  That,  I  think,  may  be  referred  to 
future  Commissioners. 

1095.  (Sir  William  White.)    Not  at  aU. 

1096.  (Mr.  Lyster.)    I  will  leave  that  to  yon. 

1097.  (Sir  William  White.)     Yes  certainly. 

1098.  (Mr.  Lyster.)  At  all  events  when  you  suggest 
the  32  per  cent,  deduction  as  the  maximum  deduction  you 
think  both  from  the  shipowners  point  of  view  and  from  the 
dockowners'  point  of  view  you  are  producing  something 
which  is  equitable  as  between  ship  and  ship  and  as  between 
dockowner  and  shipowner  ? — Yes. 

1099.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  have  considered  the 
Board  of  Trade  proposal. 

1100.  (Captain  Chalmers.)  There  is  no  Board  of  Trade 
proposal. 

1101.  (Chairman.)     He  means  Mr.  Wilkins' proposal. 

1102.  (Mr.  Lyster.)  I  mean  Mr.  Wilkins'  proposal. 
It  is  the  Report  of  the  Board  of  Trade. 

1103.  (Chairman.)  It  was  that  there  should  be  some 
deduction  of  50  per  cent. 

1104.  (Captain  Chdmera.)  A  limit  of  50  per  cent. 

1105.  (Chairman.)  It  was  that  there  should  be  some 
deduction  of  50  per  cent. 

1106.  (The  Witness.)  The  Royal  Commission's  sug- 
gestion was  for  a  universal  deduction  of  33  per  cent. 

1107.  (Captain  Chalmers.)  Once  and  three-quarters  the 
actual  space,  with  a  limit  of  33  per  cent, — that  was  the 
Royal  Commission's  proposal. 

1108.  (The  Witness.)  With  an  option  of  having  33  per 
cent,  anyhow. 

1109.  (Captain  Chalmers.)  No,  you  had  not  33  per  cent, 
anyhow.  That  is  what  Mr.  Glover  found  fault  with, 
and  would  not  sign  the  Report  for. 

1110.  (The  Witness.)  It  is  a  mistake. 

1111.  (Captain  Chalmers.)  It  is  one  and  three  quarters 
the  actual  space,  with  a  limit  of  33  per  cent,  on  screw 
ships  ? — Of  course,  paddles  are  practically  a  negligible 
quantity. 

11 12.  You  adopt  only  half  of  the  proposal  of  the  Royal 
Commission  ? — I  think  it  should  be  33  per  cent,  off 
for  everybody. 

111.3.  (Mr.  Lyster.)  I  am  asking  about  Mr.  Wilkins' 
proposal. 

1114.  {Captain  Chalmers.)  You  would  not  have  the 
one  plus  seventy-five  ? — I  would  have  the  gross  register, 
less  33  per  cent. 

1115.  No  matter  what  the  size  of  the  engine  room 
was  T — No  matter  what  the  size  of  the  engine  room  was. 

1116.  (Chairman.)  That  is  the  gross  tonnage  ? — That 
is  the  gross  tonnage. 


1117.  (Mr.  Lyster.)  Now  to  come  back  to  Mr.  Wilkins'          j^^^^ 
proposal  of  a  maximum  deduction  of  50  per  cent.  ? — ^Yes.  

1118.  Other  deductions  would  have  to  be  taken  off  ?—  28  Mar.  1905. 
I  understand  so.    That  is  to  say,  tbey  would  have  to  take 

off  the  crew  space. 

1119.  This  is  only  for  propelling  power  ? — Yes,  quite 
so. 

1120.  Do  you  know  that  that  would  reduce  the  net  too 
low  1 — It  would  certainly  reduce  the  net  of  some  ships 
to  virtually  40  per  cent. 

1121.  I  think  Mr.  Wilkins  said  in  some  cases  to  about 
33  per  cent.,  or  34  per  cent.,  with  some  exceptions  ? — 
Yes. 

1122.  (Captain  Chalmers.)  But  the  crew  space  need  not 
be  taken  into  consideration.  The  crew  space  is  added  to 
the  gross  tonnage  ? — Quite  so.  My  view  is  that  the 
tax  we  want  to  get  is  that  the  taxable  unit  of  a  ship 
should  as  nearly  correspond  as  possible  with  her  size. 

1123.  (Mr.  Lyster.)  And  the  effect  of  that  would  be 
10  still  leave  a  considerable  difference  between  the  different 
classes  of  ships? — Quite  so,  that  is  to  say,  one  ship  might 
come  to  very  nearly  a  little  more  than  half  another  ship 
of  the  same  size. 

1124.  (Chairman.)  And  Mr.  Wilkins  said  that  it  should 
be  in  proportion  to  her  size  under  water  mark.  That 
means  that  the  lowest  you  would  have  had  would  be 
5 J  per  cent.  ? — That  was  not  the  Board  of  Trade  pro- 
posal. 

1125.  That  was  Mr.  W.lkins'  proposal.  If  you  leave 
crew  space  out  of  account,  and  if  it  is  above  deck,  of 
course  it  is  not  under  water,  and  that  leaves  under  50 
per  cent. 

1126.  (Mr.  Lyster.)  Mr.  Holt  has  put  it  that  if  the 
gross  tonnage  and  the  under  water  space  can  be  shewn 
to  be  the  same  then  the  charge  would  be  on  the  gross 
tonnage,  or  on  a  fixed  proportion  of  the  gross  tonnage. 

1127.  (Witness.)  I  know  that  it  is  outside  your  reference, 
but  I  have  never  thought  that  the  crew  space  ought  to  be  a 
deduction  allowed. 

1128.  (Mr.  Lyster.)  You  told  me  just  now  that  you 
thought  as  a  shipowner  that  you  would  not  regard  that  as 
an  equitable  arrangement — I  am  speaking  of  Mr.  Wil- 
kins' proposal  ? — No,  it  is  only  a  palliation  of  existing 
affairs — neither  more  nor  less. 

1129.  Do  you  think  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  dock 
owner  that  it  would  be  a  reasonable  and  equitable  ar- 
rangement ? — Certainly  not.  It  works  in  plain  English  as 
if  we  had  put  in  our  Bill  a  minimum  of  33  per  cent.,  as 
compared  with  the  50  per  cent,  proposed  by  us  ;  that  is 
practically  what  it  works  out  at. 

1130.  Not  if  you  include  the  crew  space  ? — Oh,  no,  it  is  a 
very  small  matter  in  the  calculation,  is  the  crew  space,  but 
leaving  that  out  it  comes  to  the  same  thing. 

1131.  Is  it  not  right  that  you  should  shut  that  out 
altogether  because  it  destroys  the  proportion  between  net 

and  gross,  because  your  gross  is  swelled  in  the  first  instance  , 

by  the  superstructure  that  you  have  added  ? — If  you  ask 
me,  I  think  the  crew  space  must  be  included,  because  a 
man  does  not  have  the  crew  space  for  pleasure. 

1132.  (Mr.  Lyster.)  What  the  dock  owner  received 
payment  on  would  be  after  making  all  the  deductions  ? — 
Quite  so. 

1133.  And  do  you  think  that  that  net,  as  arrived  at  by 
Mr. Wilkins'  suggestion,  would  be  regarded  as  reasonable 
or  equitable  for  the  dock  owner  ? — No  ;  I  do  not  think 
it  would. 

1134.  That  being  so,  reither  the  shipowner  nor  the  dock- 
owner  being  contented,  do  you  think  that  that  would  lead 
to  a  further  investigation  of  the  subject  ? — Certainly,  it 
would  be  only  a  palliative,  and  nobody  would  be  satisfied. 

1135.  If  they  accepted  it  for  a  time  you  think  they 
would  come  back  again  ? — They  might  accept  it  while 
they  wore  trying  to  get  more,  but  they  would  not  accept 
it  as  anything  that  would  keep  them  quiet  permanently. 

1136.  And  what  you  want  to  see  is  something  which 
really  will  virtually  put  the  thing  on  an  equitable  footing — 
I  will  not  say  for  all  time  ?— For  another  fifty  years. 

1137.  For  a  considerable  period  ?— Something  that  will 
satisfy  us  for  another  fifty  years. 
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Mr.  Jf.  D.  '"®-  (Prolf**of  Bilet.)  I  take  it  that  you  approve  of 

Hut.    '      ^he  stiggpstion  to  take  oS  33  per  cent,  all  round  rather  than 

deal  with  Uiv  groea  tonnage  in  order  to  avoid  an  alteration 

SS  Mai.  I90o.   in  the  07  percent,  of  the  ships  that  have  the  net  register 

arrived  at  in  that  way  7—  Quite  so,  and  because  we  do  not 

want  to  increase  the  charging  powers  of  harbour  autho- 
rities. 

1139.  But  that  is  one  reason,  that  it  leaves  97  per  cent. 
of  the  ships  untouched  T — Exactly. 

1140.  With  reference  to  the  question  of  gross  tonnage 
as  the  measure  of  earning  capacity,  I  think  you  said  that 
you  thought  gross  tonnage  was  a  fair  average  measure 
of  earning  capacity  ? — I  said  that  it  was  one  of  the 
measures  of  earning  capacity.  Whereas  the  net  tonnage 
WM  never  accepted  as  the  measure  of  earning  capacity 
gross  tonnage  was  accepted  as  the  measure  of  earring 
capacity,  or  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  measures  of  earning 
capacity. 

1141.  What  do  you  mean  by  one  of  the  measures  T — 
That  for  some  vessels  you  take  gross  tonnage  as  the 
measure  and  for  others  you  take  dead  weight  capacity 
as  the  measure  of  earning  capacity. 

1142.  Can  you  tell  us  at  all  whether  there  is  a  fixed 
ratio  of  dead  weight  to  gross  tonnage  in  similar  ships  t — 
No,  there  is  no  fixed  ratio. 

1143.  Should  not  there  be  ?— No ;  because  a  great 
deal  will  depend  on  whether  you  have  your  shelter  decks 
and  forecastles  and  other  things  coimt^  in  your  tonnage 
or  not — in  fact,  whether  you  want  a  measurement  ship 
or  a  dead  weight  ship. 

1144.  {Mr.  Lyster.)  Yo\j  cannot  alter  the  displacement, 
but  yon  can  alter  the  gross  tonnage  ?— Yes. 

1145.  {Chairman.)  Mr.  Holt  has  just  done  it  very 
successfully  ! — The  measurement  laws  are  perfectly  extra- 
ordinary. 

1146.  {Professor  Biles.)  How  much  variation  do  you 
take  in  the  dead  weight ;  what  is  the  proportion  of  gross 
register  to  dead  weij^ht  J — I  am  not  speaking  as  to  that. 
We  made  this  big  alteration  and  got  at  once  from  4,894 
to  5,716.  That  is  about  as  big  an  alteration  as  you  can 
get  in  this  ship.  She  was  originally  carrying  50  per  cent. 
more  dead  weight  than  her  gross  register.  Her  dead 
weight  capacity  was  originally  50  per  cent,  in  excess 
of  her  gross  regis' er,  and  now  it  is  just  under  30  per  cent. 

1147.  {Professor  Biles.)  Take  a  vessel  1,000  tons  gross 
and  500  tons  net  which  would  be  let,  say,  at  a  shilling  a 
ton  for  some  purpose— she  would  be  28.  per  net  ton,  would 
she  not  ? — Yes. 

114S.  Supposing  you  altered  the  internal  arrangements 
of  that  vessel,  leaving  the  gross  tonnage,  but  somewhat 
reducing  the  net  tonnage  to  250  probably,  by  increasing 
speed  or  something  of  that  kind  you  would  get  Is.  6d.  per 
ton  gross  ? — Yes,  you  very  likely  would. 

1149.  That  works  out  to  6s.  per  ton  net  register  does 
not  it  ?— Yes,  it  does,  I  think  so — I  have  not  done  the 
calculation — Yes,  it  does. 

1150.  These  figures  are  reasonable,  I  think,  that  I 
am  putting  ?— Oh,  quite. 

1151.  So  that  while  the  gross  tonnage  is  an  approximate 
measure,  at  any  rate,  of  the  earning  capacity  of  the  ship, 
the  net  tonnage  is  absolutely  an  inverse  Yueasure  ! — An 
inverse  measure. 

1152.  So  thai  if  you  talk  about  the  earning  capacity 
as  measured  by  net  tonnage  the  gross  is  very  much  nearer 
to  a  proper  measure  than  the  net  ? — Quite  so. 

1153.  {Sir  William  White.)  I  think  you  will  agree— 
you  will  tell  mo  whether  you  do  agree — that  throughout 
your  evidence  you  have  had  the  conviction  that  net 
register  tonnage  as  determined  by  the  existing  law  is 
no  longer  a  measure  of  the  earning  capacity  of  the  ships  ? 
— That  is  so. 

1154.  I  presume  you  have  in  mind  the  knowledge  of 
the  fact  that  in  the  existing  law,  earning  capacity  was 
the  basis  of  assessment  for  dock  and  harbour  charges  ? — 
I  believe  that  was  the  idea  of  the  framers  of  the  law. 

1155.  Then  beyond  that  you  have  the  conviction  that 
that  basis  of  charge  is  wront — that  services  rendered 
for  accommodation  provided  and  time  occupied  should 
be  the  elements  governing  7 — Services  renderod. 


1156.  That,  together  with  time  and  space — the  time 
occupied  and  the  accommodation  provided  for  7 — The 
time  in  occupying  the  accommodation. 

1157.  I  say  that  the  elements  included  by  what  you 
mean  by  services  rendered  would  be  the  accommodation 
provided,  as  you  put  it,  determined  by  the  length,breadth, 
and  the  draught  of  water  and  the  length  and  time  of 
occupation  7 — No  doubt  it  is  a  reasonable  consideration. 

1158.  And  I  think  you  said  that  the  time  element 
was  represented  in  the  case  of  the  Mersey  Dock  and 
Harbour  Board  by  a  lower  charge,  as  compared  with 
others  7 — Yes,  I  think  so. 

1159.  So  that  really  at  the  back  of  your  mind  there 
is  a  conviction  that  the  exis.ing  law  needs  amendment 
in  principle  7 — Oh  quite. 

1160.  But  then  taking  the  terms  of  reference,  the 
restricted  terms  of  reference,  to  this  Committee — you 
endeavoured  to  put  before  us  what  you  thought  would 
be  within  those  terms  of  reference,  a  close  approximation 
to  fairness  7 — Yes,  I  put  it  as  a  close  approximation  to 
justice. 

1161.  I  wanted  to  see  that  I  quite  understood  you  7 — 
Yes,  that  is  so. 

1 162.  1  think  you  said  that  if  32  per  cent,  were  fixed 
as  a  deduction  for  all  classes — I  think  you  compared 
it  with  Mr.  Lyster's  proposition  that  the  quality  of  the 
space,  that  is,  the  higher  freight  or  passenger  rates  ob- 
tained by  a  certain  space  in  a  fast  ship,  which  has 
a  small  net  tonnage — the  quality  of  that  space  would 
compensate  for  its  loss  of  quantity.  Do  you  mean  that  7 
— What  I  said  was  as  regards  the  ship  with  a  small  net 
register — taking  these  fast  ships — the  quality  of  the 
space  that  was  left  unoccupied  by  engines  was  more 
valuable,  and  by  reason  of  superior  quality  that  space 
was  more  valuable  than  a  greater  amount  of  space  that 
was  left  in  a  vessel  of  the  same  outside  dimensions  with 
small  engine  room  and  getting  only  the  ordinary 
deductions. 

1163.  And  of  course  you  would  not  deny  that  there 
would  be  other  considerations  to  be  taken  into  account — 
I  mean  the  greater  running  expenses  of  such  a  vessel  as 
that  7 — But  when  I  take  the  quality  I  bi.ve  to  take  all 
that  into  account. 

1164.  When  you  speak  of  quality,  do  you  mean  what  I 
call  the  net  earnings  ? — No  ;  when  I  say  quality  I  mean 
value  for  the  month  or  the  annual  letting  of  the  property. 

1165.  If  you  were  letting  ? — Yes,  if  I  were  letting. 

1166.  The  hirer,  of  course,  in  naming  his  terms  would 
take  account  of  that,  You  mean  it  would  be  the  profit 
earned.  Supposing  you  did  not  hire  the  ship  but  kept 
the  ship  in  your  own  hands  then  you  would  mean  by 
quality  the  compensation  in  higher  rates,  although  you 
had  higher  expenses.  You  mean  that  the  balance  to 
the  owner  left  over  after  the  working  of  the  ship 
in  the  one  case  would  be  as  good  as  in  the  other  7 — 
Of  course  that  is  bringing  in  another  question,  and  that  is 
the  question  of  skilful  management. 

1167.  I  am  supposing  the  same  management  in  both 
oases  7 — That  is  to  say,  that  the  value  of  the  steamer 
in  which  the  net  register  is  small  in  proportion  to  the 
gross  register,  talking  of  the  fast  vessel,  is  greater — that 
the  value  of  that  ship  is  greater  than  in  cases  where  the 
net  register  is  large  in  proportion  to  the  gross  tonnage. 

1168.  Are  you  aware  that  in  the  Acts  of  Parliament  as 
originally  framed  and  as  continued,  because  the  principle 
has  never  been  changed  from  that  of  1854  by  subsequent 
legislation— are  you  aware  that  in  framing  that  Act  what 
was  taken  as  the  basis  was  that  the  measure  of  earning 
capacity  was  the  internal  space  for  passengers  and  cargo  ? 
Yes,  I  think  so,  but  I  think  that  was  wrong. 

1169.  That  is  to  say,  you  think  that  the  principle  of 
the  Act  requires  amendment  ? — Yes. 

1170.  And  if  I  may  go  on  with  that  question  of  earning 
capacity,  you  were  asked,  by  Mr.  Lyster,  to  presuppose 
that  gross  register  tonnage  under  existing  conditions 
bore  a  fairly  constant  proportion  to  the  parallelopipeJon 
— to  the  product  of  length,  breadth,  and  draught, 
and  I  understood  you  to  guard  yourself  against 
saying  that  there  was  a  constant  proportion  7 — 
What  I  think  I  said,  and  what  I  certainly  meant  to  say. 
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was  this,  that  seeing  the  character  of  the  reference  to  this 
Committee,  the  nearest  approximation  they  can  get  to 
what  is  theoretically  fair  is  a  fixed  proportion  of  the  gross 
regis  te". 

1171.  That  is  your  opinion  ? — Certainly. 

1172.  But  have  you  given  us  any  facts  in  support  of 
that  opinion — can  you  refer  to  various  types  of  ships  and 
give  us  their  gross  tonnages,  and  the  parallelopipedon 
measurements,  and  show  that  there  is  any  fixed  proporton 
— you  have  not  put  such  evidence  before  us? — No,  I  under- 
stand in  regard  to  the  "  Campania"  that  her  co-efficient 
is  62J,  and  that  the  gross  register  is  based  on  that. 

1173.  But  what  about  free-board  ? — Apart  from  this 
question  of  deck  erections,  the  basis  of  gross  register  is 
-what  I  may  call  the  parallelopipedon  dimensions. 

1174.  Now  I  should  not  agree  with  that.  You  have  said 
that  you  would  accept  the  principle,  as  a  dock  owner,  that 
the  underwater  part  of  a  ship  is  that  which  should  regulate 
the  payments  ? — I  think  so. 

1175.  Of  course  the  gross  tonnage  takes  what  is  above 
•water  ? — Yes. 

1176.  What  claim  has  the  dock  owner  upon  that  ?  I  am 
taking  your  own  principle  ?^I  will  tell  you,  if  you  want 
to  know. 

1177.  (Mr.  LysUr.)  I  put  it  to  Mr.  Holt  if  it  could 
be  done,  and  he  agreed  -with  that.  I  did  not  ask  Mr. 
Holt  to  say  that  it  was  a  fact. 

1178.  (Sir  William  White. )  I  asked  Mr.  Holt  if  he  could 
give  us  any  evidence.  Mr.  Holt  does  not  come  forward  with 
evidence  on  that  point,  but  he  accepts  the  s'  atement.  Let 
us  go  back  to  where  we  were.  You  accepted  the  principle 
that  a  fair  charge  would  be  the  parallelopipedon 
measurement  ? — Yes. 

1179.  Then  my  point  to  you  is  that  as  gross  tonnage  in- 
cludes the  above-water  portions  of  the  ship,  including  deck 
erections,  which  vary  so  much  in  ship  to  ship,  you 
might  have  two  ships  which  had  the  same  box  measure- 
ment—we will  call  it  box,  as  it  is  shorter — but  which 
would  differ  extremely  in  their  gross  tonnaee  ? — Not 
extremely. 

ll&O.  Yes,  extremely.  I  assure  you  I  couia  aesign  two 
types  of  ship  which  would  differ  extremely  T — I  am  sure 
you  could  do  anything. 

1181.  There  is  nothing  constant   about  the  rates  of 
t      "box"   to  gross  tonnage,     I   have   been   on    board    a 

coasting  steamer  where  I  could  not  see  the  tonnage 
deck  from  that  uppermost  deck  where  I  stood.  I  knew 
it  was  there,  but  I  could  not  see  it.  You  might  have  been 
on  another  steamer  which  would  have  had  a  much  less 
height  and  superstructure.  Now  those  two  steamers 
might  have  had  practically  the  same  box  measurement. 
Taking  that  from  me  as  a  possibility,  do  you  not  admit 
that  there  can  be  no  constancy  of  proportion  in  gross  ton- 
nage from  the  nature  of  the  case  in  the  box  measurement  ? 
— [  think  there  must  be  a  variation  of  proportion,  but  if 
I  may  go  on  to  say  that  it  cannot  be  so  great  as  the  varia- 
tion of  the  net  register. 

1 1 82.  I  take  i  t  that  you  will  agree  that  in  the  case  which 
you  gave  us  where  the  gross  tonnage  was  largely  increased 
in  an  existing  ship,  which  illustrated  what  might  be 
done  under  the  existing  law  in  varying  the  register 
tonnage,  you  were  quite  convinced  that  the  balance 
of  advantage  lay  in  making  that  change  as  a  ship  owner?— 
Certainly,  I  do  not  hold  myself  forward  as  a  philan- 
throphist. 

1183.  (Professor  Biles.)  You  refer  to  the  coasting 
steamers  in  general  terms.  Thert  are  two  classes  of 
steamers — the  regular  lines  and  the  tramp  coasting 
steamers  ?— Yes. 

118t.  Do  your  remarks  apply  equally  to  both  those 
classes  ? — Their  low  register  is  brought  about  by  different 
causes. 

1185.  My  point  is,  do  you  consider  that  both  those 
classes  of  steamers  have  too  low  registers  ? — Yes,  I  do 
not  suggest  that  the  low  register  in  both  cases  is 
produced  by  the  same  cause. 

1186.  Has  your  attention  been  drawn  to  the  regula- 
tions issued  by  the  Board  of  Trade  in  1901  m  regard  to 
the  mea-surement  of  tonnage  ? — I  am  afraid  I  have  not 
•todied  the  subject. 

1187.  Because  the  statement  has  been  put  before  us 
that  steamers  since  1901  have  not  got  these  low  register 


tonnages  now ;  you  do  not  know  anything  about  them? — 
I  do  not.  Of  course  we  do  not  look  up  the  age  of  every 
ship  that  enters  the  dock  estate. 

1188.  I  understand  you  put  forward  that  63  per  cent, 
of  the  gross  would  be  an  equitable  basis  upon  which  to 
charge  dues  ? — Yes. 

1189.  Why,  when  a  steamer  is  employed  in  the  coasting 
trade,  do  you  hit  upon  63  per  cent.? — I  put  it  in  this  way  : 
Our  suggestion  is  that  you  should  take  32  per  cent,  off 
allow  a  deduction  of  32  per  cent  for  engine,  boiler  and  coal 
accommodation  to  every  one,  virtually,  as  I  admit,  going 
on  to  gross  register,  but  allowing  a  deduction  in  order  to 
keep  the  paying  unit  down. 

1190.  In  the  foreign  trade,  as  far  as  I  can  see,  about 
63  per  cent,  is  about  the  maximum  for  steamers  in  that 
trade  ? — It  is  about  the  average. 

1191.  Is  it  not  the  maximum  ? — Are  there  any  now  that 
have  not  got  to  thirteen. 

1192.  (Captain  Chalmers.)  No,  there  were  in  the  old- 
fashioned  ships. 

1193.  (Professor  Biles.)  You  would  not  say  that  for 
steamers  in  the  coasting  and  home  trades  63  per  cent, 
is  the  average  ? — No,  I  should  not,  because  they  have  a 
far  greater  proportion  than  the  abnormal  vessels. 

1194.  Would  you  not  think  that  in  the  coasting  trade 
for  steamers  not  exceeding  a  gross  tonnage  of  900  or  1,000 
tons,  there  ought  to  be  a  difference  between  them 
and  those  of  800  or  900  tons  ? — I  do  not  see  that  there 
should  be  in  the  percentage  deduction. 

1195.  Just  one  point  about  these  steamers  overlapping. 
You  know  the  Prince's  Dock  ? — Yes,  very  well. 

1196.  And  the  Belfast  Steamship  Company's  boats  ? 
—Yes. 

1197.  A  steamer  does  not  always  have  a  berth  ? — No,  I 
have  often  been  where  one  of  our  own  steamers  has  been 
crowded  and  whore  we  would  be  glad  to  get  one  hatch. 
I  think  that  happens  in  every  dock. 

1198.  I  thought  you  said  that  that  was  not  so  when 
the  Chairman  raised  the  point  ? — It  is  not  so  ;  it  is  only 
a  thing  that  can  be  done  as  a  temporary  measure — no  one 
would  be  satisfied  with  that  as  a  permanent  condition. 

1199.  I  suppose  dock  owners  find  ship  owners  not  satis- 
fied with  their  dock  accommodation  ? — Of  course  it  is 
very  uncommon  to  find  people  who  are  satisfied. 

1200.  (Mr.  Wilson.)  Do  you  say  that  there  are  coasting 
steamers  that  have  an  excess  of  light  and  air  space  ? — 
I  will  ha^e8ome  other  witnesses  who  will  go  into  the 
details  of  construction.  I  say  they  ought  not  to  have 
more  than  a  total  deduction  of  33  per  cent,  of  their  pro- 
pelling space  and  boiler. 

1201. 1  know  you  said  that,  but  I  think  in  reply  to  one 
of  the  members  you  said  that  some  of  the  coasting  steamers 
had  an  excess  of  light  and  air  space  in  the  stokeholds  and 
engine  room  ? — I  do  not  think  I  said  about  light  and  air 
space — excessive  deductions  for  propelling  space  I  said — 
but  I  do  not  recollect  using  the  words  "light  and  air  space." 

1202.  Do  you  say  that  that  is  so — that  they  have  an 
excessive  reduction  ? — Yes. 

1203.  Can  you  name  any  coasting  vessel  that  has  7 

I  think  I  could  give  you  the  names  of  vessels  in  the  sense 
of  total  deduction. 

1204.  You  cannot  name  any  ship  ? — If  you  will  let  me 
get  hold  of  a  table  I  can  give  you  them.  There  is  that 
wretched  ship  the  "  Avenel."- 

1205.  (Captain  Chalmers.)  There  are  four  ? — There  are 
more  than  four. 

1206.  There  are  four  you  have  quoted  ? — One  of  the 
other  witnesses  has  got  the  table.  I  have  a  whole  list 
of  vessels  here. 

1207.  Dead  weight  coasters  ?— It  is  Table  II.  There 
are  dozens  of  names  here. 

1208.  I  am  afraid  those  are  passenger  vessels  ? — The 
"  Clint,'l  I  know,  is  a  deadweight  coaster.  Then  there 
is  the  "  Ferrum.".  I  think  the  "  Florence  '•'  is,  and  also, 
the  "  Fred  '.'  and  the  "  Joseph  Fisher.'! 

1209.  (Mr.  Wilson.)  And  you  say  that  all  those  vessels 
have  an  excessive  deiduction  for  light  and  air  space  ? — 
Quite  so. 

1210.  That  is  to  say,  out  of  proportion  toothers  ?— Yes. 
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Mr.  Charles  J.  O.  Sanders  (Secretary). 
Mr.  Abthdb  Wilson  Bibby,  Examined  by  the  Chairman. 


12n.  You  are  the  Chairman  of  the  Pacific  Steam 
Navigation  Company  of  Liverpool  t — Yes. 

1212.  Your  total  tonnage  is  how  much  ? — About 
160,000  or  170,000  tons.  I  am  also  managing  owner  df 
the  Bibby  Line  with  eight  steamers  of  48,000  tons. 

1213.  You  think  that  all  vessels  should  be  on  the  same 
basis  ? — Yes,  certainly. 

1214.  And  you  think  they  are  not  so  now  ? — I  am  quite 
sure  of  it. 

1215.  What  do  you  mean  by  saying  that  they  should  be 
•n  the  same  basis — what  form  should  the  basis  take  ? — I 
think  the  payment  should  represent  the  accommodation 
they  make  use  of.  For  instance,  if  it  is  relating  to  docks 
it  should  represent  the  use  they  make  of  the  dock. 

1216.  You  have  it  here  that  they  should  pay  upon  space 
occupied — the  length,  breadth,  and  most  particularly  the 
depth  ?— Yes. 

1217.  That  is  only  below  the  water  line  is  it  not — your 
idea  is  that  the  payment  should  be  in  proportion  to  the 
space  occupied  below  the  water  line  according  to  this 
evidence  ? — No,  I  can  hardly  say  that  because  in  docks 
there  are  many  other  things  that  come  in  for  considera- 
tion. If  you  only  paid  upon  water  line  some  of  these 
very  high  ships  would  have  their  hatches  above  the  top  of 
the  sheds,  and  the  sheds  would  have  to  be  raised.  You 
have  to  take  other  measurements  into  consideration. 

1218.  Then  you  do  think  in  the  case  of  a  vessel  that 
requires  for  instance  considerable  deck  accommodation  for 
the  crew  that  that  should  be  taken  into  account  and  paid 
for  ? — Purely  for  the  crew  T 

1219.  As  regards  deck  acommodation  ? — That  can  be 
availed  of  7 

1220.  Even  for  the  crew  ? — No,  I  would  not  say  even 
for  the  crew,  it  is  rather  a  difficult  question  that.  You 
might  have  great  big  erections.  Supposing  a  man  wanted 
to  evade  paying  his  fair  rate  as  we  have  it ;  a  man  might 
make  great  big  erections  for  the  crew,  not  because  he  cared 
twopence  for  the  crew,  but  in  order  to  get  his  ship  lower 
in  the  water  without  adding  to  his  tonnage. 

1221.  Why  should  he  want  to  get  her  lower  in  the 
water  ? — To  put  more  cargo  in  her,  and  to  carry  more. 

•  1222.  You   mean  to  say  she  would  have  a  less  free 
board,  and  would  carry  more  cargo  t — Yes. 

1223.  You  think  that  there  are  three  classes  of  vessels 
that  do  not  pay  enough  ? — Yes. 

1224.  What  are  those  7 — The  very  fast  ship  which  has 
an  abnormal  engine  power  in  her  ;  the  coaster  which 
schemes  to  pay  as  Uttle  dues  as  possible  ;  and  the  shelter 
deck  ship  or  the  one  with  the  long  bridge  deck  which  is  the 
worst  offender  of  all  probably. 

1226.  You  have  heard  a  httle  about  the  liners,  and  I 
think  we  have  had  that  all  before  7 — Yes. 


1226.  But  you  want  to  say  something  specially  about 
coasters  and  shelter  deck  ships  7 — You  have  heard  all 
about  coasters,  I  think  7 

1227.  We  have  not  heard  very  much  7 — The  cotwter 
is  built  and  designed  of  course  in  accordance  with  a  set  of 
rules  that  are  drawn  very  carefully,  but  they  can  be  got 
round  more  or  less  and  evaded.  The  coaster  sets  to  work 
to  construct  a  ship  to  carry  as  much  as  possible,  and  to 
have  the  smallest  possible  tonnage.  It  is  as  it  is  in 
yachting — you  get  a  water  line  and  immediately  beat 
the  devil  round  the  stick,  you  know. 

1228.  You  say  "  in  the  majority  of  coasters  their  net 
tonnage  bears  little,  if  any,  relation  to  tbe  weight  of  cargo 
which  they  are  able  to  carry."  Does  that  mean  that  in 
your  mind  you  think  that  the  quantity  of  cargo  they  can 
carry  should  have  something  to  do  with  the  dues  they 
pay  7— Yes,  the  quantity  of  cargo,  the  passengers,  or 
whatever  they  are  built  to  carry. 

1229.  May  I  put  it  in  this  way,  you  would  not  consider 
that  the  coaster  was  treated  too  favourably  if  she  carried 
only  the  same  proportion  of  dead  weight  to  her  net 
register  which  one  of  the  ordinary  deck  cargo  boats  carried 
to  her  net  register  7 — I  do  not  think  you  take  entirely 
dead  weight.  There  is  dead  weight  capacity  and  cargo 
that  is  not  dead  weight. 

1230.  That  is  a  thing  that  you  think  should  be  taken 
into  account  7 — Yes,  I  think  every  ship  should  be  on 
one  basis  as  near  as  you  can  get  it  relative  to  the  accom- 
modation that  she  provides  for  cargo  and  for  passengers, 
and  of  course  in  regard  to  docks  the  space  which  she 
occupies  in  a  dock. 

1231.  The  two  are  not  quite  consistent.  If  you  were 
to  consider  only  her  relation  to  the  dock  then  the  question 
of  what  she  carries  or  anything  of  that  kind  falls  out, 
does  it  not  7 — Well,  they  are  two  branches  of  the  same 
subject. 

1232.  And  in  your  mind  you  think  that  the  other 
should  be  considered  as  well.  7 — I  think  you  should  try 
to  arrive  at  a  system  of  measuring  a  ship  which  fairly 
represents  what  she  should  pay  and  that  is  what  is  not 
done  at  present. 

1233.  I  am  afraid  I  have  not  made  the  point  quite 
clear  which  I  wish  to  put  to  you.  On  the  one  hand 
you  think  that  the  only  thing  that  should  be  considered 
is  the  expense  that  the  Dock  Company  is  put  to  in  pro- 
viding accommodation,  and  on  the  other  hand  according 
to  this  evidence  you  are  inclined  to  take  into  account 
also  what  the  ship  can  carry  7 — They  always  rim  to- 
gether do  they  not  7 

1234.  No  I  do  not  think  so.  I  think  there  are  many 
coasting  vessels  with  a  small  net  register  which  carry 
as  much  in  proportion  to  their  net  register  as  those 
vessels  which  are  registered  at  63  per  cent,  to  64  per  cent.  7 
— I  do  not  agree  with  you  there. 
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1235  I  think  it  is  so  ? — Well,  of  course  I  do  not  know. 
There  are  instances  given  here  of  coasting  vessels  with 
something  like  ten  timis  their  net  register. 

1236.  There  are  su:'  i  know,  but  there  are  others 
that  are  not  ? — There  ar.  iome  of  the  old  ones  left  on 
hand.  Every  Company  -who  builds  new  ones  adopts 
the  new  system. 

1237.  If  it  is  the  fact  that  the  coaster  only  carries 
in  proportion  to  her  net  register  the  same  amount  of 
dead  weight  that  one  of  these  cargo  boats  would  carry 
you  would  not  think  that  she  was  very  favourably 
treated  ? — But  she  does  carry  a  great  deal  more. 

1238.  Assume  she  does  not  ? — We  are  not  dealing  with 
Noah's  Ark  or  anything  very  ancient. 

1239.  I  think  you  are  mistaken.  My  information  is 
that  there  are  many  of  these  boats  which  really  carry  only 
the  same  proportion  of  dead  weight  to  their  tonnage  that 
the  big  boats  do  ? — I  do  not  know. 

1240.  If  that  were  so  would  you  think  that  they  were  too 
favourably  treated  ? — No,  not  if  it  is  as  you  say. 

12-tl.  What  I  say  is  assume  that  one  of  these  boats,  that 
is  charged  too  little  only  carries  the  same  amount  of  dead 
weight  in  proportion  to  her  net  tonnage  as  one  of  the  big 
boats  which  pays  on  63  or  64  per  cent,  carries — then  you 
think  she  would  not  be  too  favourably  treated.  I  am 
taking  dead  weight  ? — Dead  weight  is  not  the  real 
criterion.     You  may  put  lead  into  the  bottom  of  a  ship. 

1242.  There  are  many  of  these  big  boats  and  coasters 
which  are  never  loaded  with  anything  exctept  dead  weight 
cargoes  1 — Are  there  ? 

1243.  I  think  so  ;  do  you  not  think  so  ? — No,  1  should 
not  have  thought  so.  There  may  be  some  boats  carrying 
ore  or  stones  or  something  like  that  but  not  the  style  of 
boat  I  mean. — I  do  not  know  much  about  coasting  boats, 
I  should  have  thought  they  filled  themselves  with  coal. 

1244.  No,  I  think  not.  '  However  that  is  a  question  of 
fact.  I  notice  you  want  to  say  something  special  about 
shelter  deck  boats  ? — Of  course,  it  is  a  comparatively  new 
departure,  the  shelter  deck  boat.  The  bridge  house  of 
that  boat  is  getting  larger  and  larger  and  the  last  phase  is 
that  the  shelter  deck  boat  which  is  being  built  has  a  prac- 
tically covered  in  deck  from  stem  to  stem  with  one  little 
bitof  a  hatch  aft,  which  is  closed  down  after  the  ship  goes 
to  sea  and  that  isthe  end  of  it.  That  ship  in  the  space  that 
is  allotted  for  her  bunkers  can  carry  cargo  and  put  her 
bunkers  up  here  (indicating ).  As  a  matter  of  fact  boats  do 
that  generally.  Take  the  ordinary  tramp  boat  going  out  to 
India  with  a  long  bridge  deck.  She  carries  her  coal  until 
she  gets  to  Port  Said  in  this  shelter  deck,  or  this  structure 
on  deck  which  you  have  taken  no  account  of  in  the  ton- 
nage, and  she  carries  her  cargo  in  the  space  which  you 
have  allocated  to  the  space  for  the  bunkers. 

1243.  That  is  not  quite  strictly  within  our  reference  but 
I  do  not  wish  to  stop  you  saying  it  ? — I  thought  it  did  come 
within  your  reference  and  it  surely  should  do.  Here  is  a 
case  where  you  allocate  a  certain  portion  of  the  ship  for 
bunkers  and  you  make  the  deduction  on  that  basis  and  the 
ship  instead  of  carrying  coals  in  the  bunkers,  puts  them  in 
another  space  of  which  you  do  not  take  any  cognizance 
except  so  far  as  the  load  line  goes. 

1246.  We  want  to  know  what  change  should  be  made  in 
the  system  of  deductions  for  propelling  space.  I  do  not 
think  it  can  go  up  on  deck  ? — It  comes  in  here.  Your  pro- 
pelling space  includes  your  bunker  space,  does  it  not  ? 

1247.  I  do  not  think  so  ;  we  do  not  allocate  any  space 
»peclally  for  bunkers  ? — No,  but  if  any  shipin  the  ordinary 
way  has  an  engine  room  of  13  per  cent,  you  allow  32  per 
cent,  and  the  difference  between  13  per  cent,  and  32  per 
cent,  is  for  bunkers. 

1248.  {Captain  Chalmers.)  The  Act  does  not  say  so  ?— 
But  it  is,  is  it  not  ? 

1249.  {Captain.  Chalmers.)  No. 

1250.  (Chairman. )  It  might  be  that  that  was  intended  by 
the  framers  of  the  Act  but  then  there  are  other  types  of 
boats  where  the  allowance  would  not  come  in  anything 
Kke  the  same  proportion  ? — Whatever  it  gets  in  the  large 
bo*t  where  you  take  75  per  cent,  that  is  surely  for  bun- 
kers—it is  not  for  empty  space.  Then  this  class  of  ship 
that  I  alluded  to  uses  that  space  which  you  have  allotted 
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for  bunkers — you  cannot  have  allotted  it  for  anything 
else — for  cargo  and  puts  the  bunkers  in  the  space  of  which 
you  have  no  official  knowledge.  But  you  do  take  cog- 
nizance of  it  when  you  are  giving  a  load  line.  I  think 
it  surely  comes  in  the  reference  there. 

1251.  I  hardly  think  so  but  I  am  not  going  to  prevent 
you  giving  any  evidence  upon  the  point.  That  is  all  you 
wish  to  say  about  it  ? — I  think  so. 

1252.  You  have  read  the  evidence  of  the  other  gentle- 
men from  Liverpool  and  agree  with  it  ? — I  have  read  Mr. 
Hughes'  and  I  agree  with  his  evidence. 

1253.  You  also  think  that  the  system  should  be  on  the 
gross  tonnage  with  a  deduction  of  not  more  than  32  per 
cent,  invariably  32  per  cent.  ?— Yes,  I  think  that  would 
be  the  fairest  way. 

1254.  There  is  nothing  else  you  wish  to  put  before  us 
that  we  have  not  got  from  the  other  gentlemen  ? — No  I 
think  not.  As  regards  the  fast  ship  which  has  abnormally 
large  engines  and  which  has  75  per  cent,  over  and  above 
that  allowed  and  which  reduces  her  tonnage  to  a  very 
small  figure.  I  think  it  is  only  fair  to  say  that  that  is  done 
in  the  view  of  earning  money  and  of  carrying  passengers— 
undoubtedly  it  is — and  that  if  it  goes  on  as  it  is  going  on 
at  present  the  result  will  be  that  the  ships  will  get  larger 
and  the  tonnage  less.  Take  a  place  like  London  where  many 
ships  go  and  where  they  charge  the  very  highest  rate. 
They  will  get  into  a  very  awkward  position  because  they 
cannot  raise  their  rate.  In  Liverpool  they  can  raise  the 
rate  and  they  will  have  to  do  it  if  the  tonnage  continues 
decreasing  and  the  boats  get  larger  but  in  London  they 
cannot  do  that . 

1253.  (Chairman.)  Of  course  that  is  true — that  is  all 
you  wish  to  say.  is  it  ?— Yes,  I  think  that  is  all,  unless 
you  have  any  question  to  put  to  me. 

1256.  (Mr.  Emmott.)  In  the  case  of  ships  which  only 
occupy  13  per  cent,  for  engines  and  so  on,  is  not  the  allow- 
ance of  32  per  cent,  too  much  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  so. 
Take  my  own  ships,  either  the  Pacific  ships  going  to 
Valparaiso  or  my  own  ships  going  to  Rangoon.  W& 
occupy  our  bunker  space  with  coals. 

1257.  But  if  you  are  going  to  alter  the  system  with 
regard  to  other  ships  would  it  not  be  fair  to  alter  that  ? — 
I  think  any  system  is  fair  which  applies  equally  to  all. 

1258.  But  the  present  appUes  equally  to  all  1 — Pardon 
me,  I  do  not  think  it  does. 

1259.  It  may  not  work  out  equally  but  I  mean  it  ap- 
plies— there  is  a  system  which  is  applied  equally  to  all  ? 
It  is  a  theory  which  is  applied  equally  to  all,  but  the 
practice  is  different. 

1260.  But  as  regards  my  question,  you  think  that  all 
ships  ought  to  have  32  per  cent,  however  small  their 
propelling  space  is  ? — Well  no,  I  do  not  mean  to  say 
exactly  that.     I  only  claim  it  if  it  is  13  per  cent. 

1261.  (Mr.  Bums.)  You  have  referred  especially  to 
the  coasters.  I  suppose  your  remarks  were  more  directed 
against  what  you  call  tramp  coasters,  and  not  the  regular 
liner  coasters  ? — ^I  should  think  it  was  probably  that. 
My  remark  is  addressed  to  any  ship  which  eludes  her  fair 
tonnage,  whatever  she  may  be. 

1262.  The  question  is  what  is  a  fair  tonnage  ? — It  can- 
not be  a  fair  toimage  where  a  ship  carries  200  tons  and 
has  a  net  register  of  twenty. 

1263.  That  is  an  extreme  case — that  would  only  refer 
to  tramp  coasters,  and  not  to  liner  coasters  ?— I  do  not 
know.  I  have  ::>ot  much  knowledge  of  the  coasting  ships, 
but  take  the  Belfast  Steamship  Company  which  are  pas- 
senger and  cargo  ships.  I  think  they  are  veryrepresen 
tative  of  high  class  coasters,  are  they  not  ? 

1264.  Yes. — Their  ships  have  been  getting  larger  and 
larger,  and  their  tonnage  has  been  getting  smaller  all 
through. 

1265.  But  they  have  no  ship  with  a  registered  tonnage 
as  low  as  twenty  ? — Oh  no,  probably  not ;  but  it  is  said 
that  as  they  are  getting  larger  ships  they  pay  less  dues 
and  that  is  an  anomaly  surely. 

1266.  As  regards  the  coasters,  why  do  you  take  32 
per  cent,  as  equitable  ?— 32  per  cent,  is  arranged  for 
us.  It  is  13  that  gives  32.  I  did  not  suggest  32  in  the 
first  place.     That  is  what  appUes  to  nine-tenths  of  the 
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ships,  I  should  think,  out  of  Ijverpool— the  ordinary 
■hip  which  is  not  a  schemer  or  a  particularly  high  flier. 
It  applies  to  the  great  bulk  of  them.  In  my  own  case 
all  my  ships  on  an  average  have  a  net  register  of  about 
64  per  cent.  In  the  Pacific  steamers  they  have  an  average 
of  about  59^  or  60  per  cent 

1267.  Do  those  remarks  apply  to  the  coasting  trade 
too  7—1  do  not  know. 

1268.  Because  of  course  the  Dock  Board's  demands 
hare  grown.  Last  year  before  Parliament  their  demand 
tnw  for  60  per  cent.,  and  now  you  are  asking  for  03  per 
oeat.  ? — I  think  the  Dock  Board  asked  in  the  first  place 
that  it  should  not  be  less  than  50,  and  the  House  of  Lords 
Conunittee  fixed  it  at  50  all  through. 

1269.  It  was  50  that  the  Dock  Board  proposed  in 
their  Bill  ? — But  it  had  come  from  the  House  of  Lords 
in  the  first  place. 

1270.  (Sir  William  White.)  Before  the  Commons.  I  think 
I  am  right  in  saying  they  reverted  to  the  50  ? — No 
doubt.  I  was  only  saying  how  it  was  got  at.  They 
did  not  invent  or  originate  it. 

1271.  (Mr.  Bums.)  It  was  the  Dock  Board  who  sug- 
gested it. 

1272.  (Chaitman.)  The  Bill  as  it  went  to  the  House  of 
Lords  was  also  50.  Some  ports  had  applied  for  40 
and  some  for  50,  and  in  this  case  it  was  for  not  less 
than  50. 

1273.  (Mr.  Burns.)  Then  the  Board  was  asking  for  not 
less  than  50,  and  now  they  are  asking  for  not  less  than 
64  ? — I  am  not  responsible  for  the  Dock  Board 
if  they  have  made  a  mistake. 

1274.  You  think  it  ought  to  be  64  ?— I  think 
it  ought  to  be  64.  Sixty-four  is  what  is  produced 
by  the  ordinary  ship  built  on  the  average  for 
ordinary  mercantile  purposes,  without  any  scheming  and 
evasion.  The  high  class  very  fast  liner  cannot  help 
itself. 

1275.  What  does  the  Liverpool  Steamship  Owners 
Association  think  of  this  subject — have  they  expressed 
an  opinion  on  it.? — They  have  expressed  very  varied  ones. 
I  do  not  think  they  have  expressed  any  official  opinion. 
You  have  seen  most  of  the  leading  members  of  the  Liver- 
pool Steamship  Owners  Association  here. 

1276.  They  are  not  speaking  for    the  Association  ? 

Not  that  I  am  aware  of. 

1277.  Because  I  am  wondering  whether  the  Association 
will  take  the  view  of  64  instead  of  50  ? — I  cannot  answer 
that. 

1278.  (Sir  W.  T.  Lewis.)  Would  making  it  64 
increase  the  rates  on  any  of  your  ships  ?— It  would  about 
balance  it  in  my  own.  At  the  present  moment  it 
would  increase  it  on  the  Pacific  ships  by  about  5  per 
■cent. 

1279.  (Mr.  Lyster.)  Are  you  interested  in  the  Pacific 
Line  ? — I  am  chairman  of  it. 

1280.  (Chairman.)  \*ou  are  also  the  manager  of  the 
Bibby  Line  of  steamers  ?— Yes,  our  steamers  come  out 
at  about  64  per  cent.,  that  is  to  say,  the  Bibby  ones,  but 
the  Pacific  ones  come  out  at  about  59  or  59^  ;  and  the 
Answer  to  your  question  is  that  we  should  certainly 
have  to  pay  more. 

1281.  (Mr.  Burns.)  To  that  extent  ?— To  that  extent. 

■1282.  (Mr.  Lyttei.)  These  are  two  separate  Companies 
of  course  ? — Yes. 

1283.  (Sir  WiUiam  While.)  You  spoke  of  your  ships 
as  requiring  more  than  the  difference  between  13  and  32 
per  cent,  of  gross  tonnage  for  coal  storage  T Yes. 

1284.  j\nd  you  gave  us  the  voyages  that  they  go  on— 
your  ships  go  on  long  distance  voyages  ? Yes. 

.1285.  You  would  not,  I  presume,  say  that  taking 
cargo  steamers  as  a  whole  it  would  bo  true  that  the  balance 

between  13^  and  32  would  be  really  occupied  by  coal 

although  it  may  be  so  in  your  pteamers  ?— On  the  average 
I  think  it  would  be  a  great  deal  more  than  that  in 
Eastern  going  ships,  and  it  would  be  probably  less  in 
Western  going  ships. 

1286.  Are  you  in  a  position  to  give  us  any  information 
taking  cargo   steamers  as  a  whole  irrespective   of   the 


steamers  traversing  long  distances.  Taking  cargo 
steamers  as  a  class  for  which  this  allow.ance  is  made  the 
actual  coal  bunker  compares  with  a  balance  of  about 
ISJ  of  the  gross  ? — Do  you  consider  that  the  difierenoe 
between   13   and  32  is  earmarked  for  bunkers  ? 

1287.  Not  legally,  but  I  agree  with  you  that  the  inten- 
tion of  the  Act  was  that  it  should  be.  I  am  taking  your 
statement.  You  know  your  statement  was  to  that 
effect :  whether  the  Act  contemplated  that  or  not.  and. 
although  it  may  not  le  precisely  stated,  in  your  ships 
does  the  actual  bunker  space  exceed  that  percentage  of 
the  gross  tonnage  ! — Oh,  very  considerably. 

1288.  What  I  ask  is  are  you  in  a  position  to  give  us 

any  statement   as   to   cargo   steamers   as   a   whole  ? I 

cannot  give  you  any  exact  facts  but  I  should  say  that 
it  did  on  the  average  about  represent  it. 

1289.  Then  in  your  ships  are  these  bunkers  permanent 
— I  mean  have  you  permanent  bunkers  that  occupy 
that  percentage  ? — Oh,  yes,  we  have  permanent 
bimkers. 

1290.  Do  they  represent  this  18J  of  gross,  the  per- 
manent bunkers  ? — Oh,  yes,  I  should  say  the  permanent 
bunkers  occupy  quite  that,  and  then  we  have  extra 
bunkers  which  occupy  more. 

1291.  And  sometimes  take  cargo  ? — And  sometimes 
take  cargo. 

1292.  And  is  this  coal  stowage  that  you  speak  of  for 
the  double  or  the  single  voyage  ? — The  single  voyage. 

1293.  Y'ou  have  told  us  you  think  there  should  be 
a  uniform  allowance  of  32  per  cent,  off  the  gross  tonnage 
in  all  classes  of  ships,  and  consider  that  that  would  be  a 
fair  settlement  ? — Yes,  I  think  so. 

1294.  And  you  have  also  told  us— I  do  not  know 
whether  you  have  realised  the  bearing  of  this  on  the 
32  per  cent,  deductioa — that  you  take  a  strong  exception 
to  the  determination  of  the  gross  tonnage  in  a  certain 
class  of  vessel — the  shelter  deck  type  ? — Yes. 

1295.  ^Vhen  you  speak  of  32  per  cent,  of  gross  and 
say  you  are  not  satisfied  with  the  determination  of  the 
gross  in  certain  classes  of  ships,  do  not  you  see  that  your 
proposal  is  not  quite  a  definite  one  ? — Oh  yes,  I  think  it 
is.  I  should  be  quite  satisfied  if  in  the  shelter  deck 
ship  these  houses,  which  at  present  you  do  not  take  notice 
of  for  tonnage,  but  do  take  notice  of  for  load  line,  were 
introduced  into  the  tonnage  as  I  think  they  shoiUd  be. 
I  do  not  think  it  would  be  unfair  to  give  them  the  same 
allowance  thereon. 

1296.  But  you  confirm  what  I  say,  you  do  not  agree 
with  their  gross  tonnage.  You  think  that  their  gross 
toimage  should  be  increased  ? — Yes. 

1297.  That  is  what  I  want.  Then  there  is  another 
question  I  want  to  ask.  You  told  us,  and  I  would  be 
much  obliged  if  you  would  explain  that  point  a  little 
more  fully,  that  in  certain  classes  of  ships  with  super- 
structures rising  high  above  the  water,  increased 
expense  would  result  to  the  dock  owners  ;  that  sheds 
would  have  to  be  raised  for  that  class  of  ship  ? — Yes. 

1298.  Would  you  kindly  explain  that  to  me  ? — I  could 
take  a  good  many  within  my  knowledge  where  the  sheds 
had  to  be  taken  down  and  fresh  sheds  built  in  order  to 
accommodate  these  high  ships  and  other  cases  where 
the  front  of  the  shed  had  to  be  altered. 

1299.  Do  you  not  mean  that  the  lifting  appliances 
had  to  be  raised  ? — Oh,  no. 

1300.  That  is  what  I  want  to  know  T — No,  I  have 
seen  ships  coming  alongside  the  shed  with  their  bulwarks 
at  the  eaves  of  the  shed. 

1301.  I  quite  realise  that  ?— And  those  sheds  have 
had  to  be  rebuilt. 

1302.  You  mean  that  you  rebuilt  sheds  for  ihoKf 
ships  so  as  to  enable  the  cargo  to  be  taken  out  at  r-^^ 


venient  levels  ?— Yes. 


to- 


1303.  Is  it  not  true  that  you  use  cranes  an' 
lifting  appliances  at  the  bame  time  ?  ^  many 

1304.  (Mr.  Lyster.)  Mr.  Bibby  is  quite  right^  J?"^ 
he  has  said  that  the  modem  shed  has  to  be  "t? 
very  much  greater  height  than  the  old-fash^®'"*" 
on  account  of  the  height  of  these  ships  a)         -  *  -. 
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And  not  only  that  but  the  wbol«  of  the  quays  in  relation 
to  the  water  level  have  had  to  be  raised  and  heightened  ? 
— The  coal  tips  and  everything. 

1305.  (ChairTnan.)  In  the  case  of  these  very  high  ships 
and  the  high  erections  you  build  to  deal  with  them, 
so  far  as  that  appUes  to  regular  traders  with  allotted  berths 
the  Dock  Board  makes  a  separate  charge,  does  it  not, 
apart  altogether  from  the  space  occupied  ? — Not  alto- 
gether; where  a  trader  has  aa  appropriated  berth  with 
two  or  three  tiers  in  it  there  is  a  charge  made  but  that 
does  not  apply  at  all  generally.  Now  I  myself  am  a 
regular  trader  both  in  the  Pacific  and  Bibby  Line  and  I 
have  aUotted  berths,  but  I  have  only  one  floor. 

1306.  But  you  pay  for  it.  You  pay  for  the  floor  space 
in  addition  to  the  tonnage  dues  ? — Yes. 

1 307.  My  point  is  that  the  Mersey  Dock  Board  does  get 
payment  apart  from  its  ordinary  dues  for  the  accomodation 
given  to  these  particular  ships  'i — For  the  appropriation — 
for  the  pre-emption. 

1308.  If  that  applies  to  the  great  majority  of  the  regular 
traders  to  Liverpool,  then  it  is  a  separate  payment  ? — I 
should  think  that  it  applies  to  fully  a  half  should  it  not  ? 

1309.  ( J/r.  Lygtei.)  I  should  think  so,  but  I  should  not 
like  to  be  positive. 

1310.  (Chairman.)  Would  it  not  be  more  than  that  ? 
— I  could  not  tell  you. 

1311.  [Mr.  Emmott.)  Do  you  mean  half  of  the  traders 
or  half  of  the  sheds  and  floor  space  ? — Half  of  the  traders. 
In  my  particular  ships  I  do  not  want  two  stories,  and  I 
have  not  got  them. 

1312.  {Chairman.)  But  you  do  probably  want  the 
original  floor  to  be  raised,  do  you  not,  above  what  it  used 
to  be  ? — I  want  the  roof  to  be  raised. 

1313.  That  is  the  same  thing,  and  you  pay  for  the  accom- 
modation which  includes  that  ? — No,  I  do  not  pay  specially 
for  that. 

1314.  As  a  matter  of  fact  you  do  pay  for  your  accom- 
modation and  you  actually  expect. to  get  it  to  suit  you  ? — 
I  may  cite  the  case  of  the  "  Brocklebank."  He  never  pays 
anything  for  floor  or  quay  space,  yet  he  has  to  be  provided 
with  a  shed  which  will  accommodate  his  ship. 

1315.  I  wanted  to  find  whether  the  system  which  applies 
to  you  does  not  apply  to  the  great  Tnajority  of  trading 
vessels  ? — I  could  not  tell  you  the  proportion;  it  would 
apply  to  a  great  many,  but  not  always. 

1316.  {Sir  W.  T.  Lewis.)  But  the  dues  on  the  ship  are 
the  same  whether  they  require  a  shed  or  not.  You  do  not 
get  anything  extra  on  the  shed. 

1317.  {Mr.  Bums.)  If  the  Dock  Board  pays  anything 
for  the  alteration  of  a  shed  the  shipowner  does  not  pay 
towards  it  ? — No.  *' 

1318.  {Mr.  Lyslei.)  It  would  have  to  be  something 
which  appUes  to  the  general  purposes  of  trade. 

1319.  {Witness.)  If  the  shipowner  wanted  to  realise  a 
fad  or  anything  special,  then  he  would  have  to  pay. 

1320.  {Mr.  Bums.)  Then  there  are  cases  of  a  shipowner 
having  to  pay  for  a  berth. 

1321.  (Professor  Biles.)     Of  a  special  character. 

1322.  (Mr.  Lyster.)  There  are  sheds — modem  sheds 
of  a  special  height — which  are  not  appropriated,  and  where 
we  do  not  get  the  half-crown  per  square  yard.  I  mean  the 
half-crown  per  square  yard  had  nothing  directly  to  do 
with  the  height  of  the  eaves  or  the  floors  of  the  shed. 

1323.  (Chairman.)  Whether  that  is  really  correct  or 
not  would  depend  on  what  proportion  of  the  vessels 
that  used  the  sheds  you  get  the  extra  payment  from.  How- 
ever, we  need  not  go  into  that. 

1324.  (Professor  Biles.)  Your  proposal,  or  ratherthe  pro- 
posal  that  was  made  by  Mr.  Hughes  with  reference  to  the 

■aei  cent,  coming  off  for  the  propelUng  space  has  been 
♦ed  to  because  the  gross  tonnage  is  not  a  very  satis- 

'2-^'  thing  in  itself,  but  the  shelter  deck  you  say  is  not 
the  framw  and  therefore  to  take  32  per  cent,  of  the  gross 
boats  whs  taking  32  per  cent,  of  something  which  is  not 
hke  the  sa  te  ?— Yes. 

kers— it  is  '*  ^°^  ^^^^  *^  definite  as  it  is  now  when  the 
that  I  aliudc^"''*^®  ^  arrived  at  in  that  way  by  taking 
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32  per  cent,  off  the  gross  register  tonnage  7 — I  do  not 
follow  you. 

1326.  Your  proposal  is  that  32  per  cent,  should  be 
taken  off  the  gross  register  tonnage  ?— Yes. 

1327.  The  objection  to  that  is  that  the  gross  register 
tonnage  ifi  not  definite,  but  it  is  quite  as  definite  for  the 
97  per  cent,  as  it  would  be  for  the  other  3  per  cent,  that 
we  are  now  considering  ? — I  think  so. 

1328.  I  mean  the  same  anomalies  that  exist  in  the 
new  proposal  with  regard  to  the  3  per  cent,  exist  at  present 
with  regard  to  the  97  per  cent.  ? — Yes. 

1329.  You  do  not  know  of  any  differences  ? — I  do  not. 

1330.  This  shelter  deck  space  the  objection  to  which 
you  now  make  is  recognised  for  free-board  purposes  ? — 
Yes. 

13S1.  So  that  if  a  ship  has  a  shelter  deck  it  has  less 
free  boai-d  and  therefore  can  carry  greater  dead  weight  ? — 
Yes. 

1332.  It  pays  nothing  on  account  of  tonnage  for  it  ° 
— That  is  so. 

1333.  So  that  the  Board  of  Trade  recognise  it  for 
earning  capacity,  but  do  not  recognise  it  for  tonnage  dues  ? 
— They  recognise  it  in  so  far  as  they  allow  that  ship  to 
carry  more  cargo  and  more  dead  weight,  but  they  do 
not  recognise  it  in  regard  to  tonnage  at  all.  There  has 
been  a  good  deal  talked  about  the  crew  space.  If  a  man 
gives  every  single  sailor  a  large  room  to  himself,  he  would 
be  allowed  to  put  those  sailors  nearer  the  water  for  it — 
deeper  down. 

1334.  Now  Lf  this  shelter  space  were  included  in  the 
measurement  of  tonnage  would  the  shipowners  carry 
the  coal  then  in  the  shelter  space  ? — No,  they  would 
carry  it  in  the  space  intended  for  the  bunkers. 

1335.  So  that  the  fact  that  the  shelter  space  is  not 
included  does  affect  the  arrangement  of  the  coal  bunkers  ? 
— Yes,  they  carry  their  coals  up  in  this  covered-in  space- 
on  deck  instead  of  carrying  them  in  the  bunkers  provided 
and  for  which  they  had  an  allowance  made. 

1336.  And  that  leaves  you  a  space  down  below  which 
is  available  for  carrying  cargo  that  you  have  to  pay  dues 
on,  anyhow,  and  if  you  carry  that  same  cargo  in  the  shelter 
deck  you  would  have  to  pay  extra  dues  for  it  ? — Y-es. 

1337.  What  you  want  to  point  out  is  the  inequity  of 
the  arrangement  of  a  shelter  deck  ship  ? — ^Yes. 

1333.   Is  that  so  ?— Yes. 

1339.  I  wanted  to  be  clear  about  that.  I  suppose  you 
do  not  carry  coal  in  your  space  for  the  round  voyage, 
because  it  is  cheaper  to  let  other  ships  carry  it  ? — We  do 
not  carry  it  homeward.  Every  ship  comes  homeward  on 
the  smallest  consumption  of  coal  she  can  take.  It  pays 
better  to  carry  cargo,  even  in  these  days  than  to  carry 
coal  all  the  way  round  the  world. 

1340.  That  is  what  I  mean — you  have  the  choice  of 
carrying  coal  or  cargo  ?— Exactly. 

1341.  Supposing  you  have  two  alternatives — starting 
either  with  coal  for  the  round  voyage,  and  coal  for  the 
single  voyage  and  cargo.  You  then  choose  whether  it 
pays  you  to  carry  the  cargo  or  carry  the  coal  ? — Yes. 

1342.  Obviously  if  you  do  not  carry  the  coal  somebody 
else  has  to  carry  the  coal  ? — Yes. 

1343.  So  that  some  other  type  of  ship  carries  the  coal 
more  cheaply  than  you  can  carry  it  1 — Yes,  or  else  it  may 
oome  from  a  different  quarter. 

1344.  It  is  carried  more  cheaply  from  the  point  you 
receive  it  at  than  you  can  get  it. 

1345.  (Mr.  Lyster.)  The  chief  anomalies  of  the  present 
Act  I  think  have  arisen  through  this  allowance  for  coal 
space,  and  the  way  those  have  arisen  in  the  case  of  fast 
mail  steamers  has  been  that,  although  the  idea  of  the  Act 
was  to  base  the  tonnage  charge  on  earning  capacity, 
through  the  introduction  of  powerful  engines,  the  quality 
of  that  capacity  has  been  improved — the  earning  capacity 
— and  the  reduced  space  has  been  improved  ? — Yes,  it  is 
a  case  of  quality  as  against  quantity. 

1346.  If  you  take  the  quantity  represented  by  an 
increased  rate  it  works  out  quite  as  high  as  the  larger 
quantity  at  a  lower  rate  ? — Yes. 
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Mr.  A.  TV.  1347.  Thra  again  where  you  have  to  carry  coal  for  long 

Bibby.         voyage*  very  much  the  same  thing  applies  because  you 

get  a  higher  rate  per  unit  of  capacity  on  net  tonnage 

•J9  Alar.  1905.  ^^pucity  for  ^  long  journey  as  compared  with  a  short. 
Therefore,  the  introduction  of  this  allowance  for  coal 
has  produced  most  of  the  anomalies  of  which  you  com- 
plain ? — Yes,  I  think  so. 

1348.  Your  suggestion  as  I  understand  it  of  the  32  per 
cent,  eliminates  altogether  the  allowance  for  coal,  because 
it  virtually  put«  all  vessels  on  a  proportion  of  gross  tonnage 
and,  therefore,  eliminates  all  those  difficulties  which 
have  arisen  out  of  this  particular  allowance.  I  do  not 
suppose  you  will  expect  to  put  every  ship  on  an  absolute 
equality  by  Act  of  Parliament  I  take  it  that  it  would 
be  an  impossible  thing  to  do  7 — No,  I  should  think  that 
if  95  per  cent,  of  the  ships  of  the  country  have  fallen  into 
»  line  with  64  per  cent,  to  65  per  cent,  that  is  in  a  prac- 
tical way  the  best  test  of  the  easiest  way  of  arriving  at  the 
basis. 

1349.  That  is  to  say  you  would  eliminate  by  this 
Arrangement  the  chief  anomaly  in  the  Act  and  bring 
the  3  per  cent,  up  to  the  level  of  the  97  per  cent.  ? — Yes. 

1350.  Just  in  regard  to  your  question  about  the  coasters 
could  you  suggest  a  vessel.  You  put  a  question  you 
remember  that  the  dead  weight  capacity  of  some  of  these 
coasters  in  regard  to  their  actual  net  tonnage  was  the 
«ame  as  in  the  case  of  tramp  steamers. 

1351.  (Chnirman.)  I  was  going  on  evidence  given 
by  Mr.  Wilkins  where  cases  of  that  particular  kind  were 
given.     It  is  in  the  first  day's  evidence. 

1352.  (Professor  Biles.)  It  was  Captain  Chalmers 
who  asked  the  question. 

1353.  (Captain  Chalmers.)  Yes,  I  asked  Mr.  Wilkins 
the  question,  it  was  with  reference  to  the  "  Ibeno," 
which  carries  220  tons  deadweight  ? — When  was  she 
built. 

1354.  {Captain  Chalmers.)    In  1901 — four  years  ago. 

1355.  {Mr.  Lyster.)  You  say  as  measured  under 
the  new  regulations. 

1356.  {Captain Chalmers.)  Yes. 

1357.  {Mr.  Lyster.)  Then  I  will  not  ask  any  questions 
about  it. 

1358.  {Captain  Chalmers.)  I  will  put  that  ship  to 
Mr.  Bibby.  She  carries  220  tons  of  dead  weight  and  she 
pajrs  dues  on  115  tons  net.  Is  that  a  disproportionately 
low  rate  ? — I  should  think  that  she  is  about  one  of  the  only 
ones  that  pays  fairly. 

1359.  You  think  she  does  pay  fairly  ? — Broadly  speaking 
I  think  so. 

1360.  Then  if  she  pays  fairly  and  if  the  net  register 
boars  a  proportion  of  40  per  cent,  to  the  gross  that  is  fair. 
The  gross  is  261  and  the  net  115  ?— That  is  about  40  per 
«ent. 

1361.  About  40  per  cent.  ? — It  comes  near^r  to  what  is 
right  than  most  of  them  do. 

1362.  Do  you  think  that  it  is  fair  ?— No,  not  alto- 
gether. 

1363.  Mark  you,  she  is  paying  on  50  per  cent,  of  what 
she  has  put  out  and  she  carries  that  to  her  load  line  mark. 
That  is  to  say  she  has  paid  on  a  little  over  50  per  cent,  of 
what  she  has  put  out  ? — Yes. 

1364.  I  will  take  tlje  tramp  steamer  that  is  in  the  coal 
or  iron  trade— 2,700  tons  gross.  That  ship  would  carry 
about  4,000  tons  dead  weight  to  Liverpool.  She  pays  on 
66  per  cent,  of  2,700  tons  which  is  1755,  but  1,755  is  only 
44  per  cent,  of  4,000  tons.  You  consider  that  she  pays 
fairly  do  you— she  is  paying  on  65  per  cent,  of  her  gross  T— 
I  do  not  think  that  she  is  very  far  out. 

1365.  And  she  has  paid  on  44  per  cent,  of  the  actual 
cargo  she  has  put  out  on  the  quay,  but  the  other  ship  has 
paid  a  little  over  50  per  cent,  on  what  i-he  put  out.  The 
ship  that  payis  on  44  per  cent,  of  what  she  carries  you 
think  has  paid  fairly  because  he  has  paid  on  65  per  cent. 
of  his  gross  ? — I  do  not  follow  your  figures  very  closely.  I 
have  not  much  knowledge  of  tramp  steamers  or  coasters 
but  this  seemed  to  begetting  nearer  to  a  fair  thing  than  a 
great  many  that  have  been  cited. 


1366.  If  a  limit  were  intro<luccd  into  Section  78  beyond 
which  the  deduction  for  propelling  power  should  not  go 
which  would  produce  a  case  like  the  "  Ibeno  " — the  one  I 
have  quoted — it  would  be  a  fair  limit  would  it  T — I  do  not 
know  that  I  am  qualified  to  say  that, 

1367.  But  if  you  say  that  the  result  of  the  register 
tonnage  is  fair  in  this  case  ? — I  say  that  it  is  more  fair 
than  a  great  many  that  have  been  cited. 

1368.  I  ask  the  question  is  it  fair  or  is  it  reasonable  1 — I 
do  not  know  that  I  can  follow  you. 

1369.  You  cannot  tell  me  whether  it  is  reasonable  or  not 
yet  you  tell  me  that  the  2,700  tons  gross  tonnage  which 
pays  on  1755  is  reasonable  ? — I  am  adopting  your  figures. 

1370.  Is  there  anything  wrong  in  the  2,700  tons  ship 
carrying  4,000  tons  deadweight  ? — I  do  not  know,  I  have 
not  any  personal  knowledge  of  these  boats. 

1371.  You  are  familiar  with  the  Act  ? — More  or  less 
with  the  practice  of  it,  not  the  theory. 

1372.  Tliis  Act  with  regard  to  the  reduction  of  the  pro- 
pelling power  stands  the  same  as  in  1854  does  it  not  ? — I 
daresay  it  does. 

1373.  That  is  to  say  it  has  been  working  50  years  ! — 
Yes. 

1374.  And  during  that  time  is  it  not  a  fact  that  every 
maritime  nation  has  come  round  to  this  principle  t—  If  you 
say  so  I  will  agree  with  you  but  I  am  not  sure. 

1375.  But  is  not  the  principle  in  the  Act  from  the  very 
beginning  that  what  is  to  be  paid  for  and  what  is  to  appear 
on  the  register  tonnage  of  the  ship  is  the  internal  capacity 
of  that  ship  which  is  available  for  cargo,  stores,  or 
passeng,ers  ? — It  would  be  so  but  what  about  the  shelter 
deck  ship  of  to-day.  Either  they  made  a  gross  blunder 
or  they  did  not  know. 

1376.  That  is  a  different  question  ? — No,  pardon  me. 

1377.  But  I  say  the  principle  of  the  Act  is  this  ? — I 
do  not  mind  the  principle  of  the  Act ;  what  I  mean  is  how 
it  works  out. 

1378.  Is  not  the  principle  of  Schedule  2  which  lays 
down  the  rules  for  measurement  this,  that  if  there  be 
a  permanent  closed-in  space  on  the  upper  deck  available 
for  cargo  stores  or  passengers  that  that  is  to  be  measured 
as  part  of  the  ship  ? — Yes,  but  you  do  not  measure  it. 

1379.  Is  that  space  a  permanent  closed-in  space 
available  for  cargo  ? — Yes,  in  the  shelter  deck  ship 
there  is. 

1380.  Would  you  put  in  the  shelter  deck  ship  with 
an  open  bulkhead  at  the  aft  end,  perishable  cargo  ? — 
Yes,  you  do  not  perhaps  realise  what  an  open  bulkhead 
is  ;  it  is  one  small  hatch. 

1381.  An  open  hatch  unbattened  ? — I  .will  take  your 
ship.  We  will  leave  a  shelter  deck  ship  and  we  will  go 
to  the  long  bridge  ship.  That  ship  carries  coal  there — • 
the  coal  she  ought  to  have  down  below  in  her  bunkers 
— and  she  carries  cargo  where  she  ought  to  have  the  coal. 

1382.  She  carries  cargo  in  her  permanent  bunkers  ? 
Yes. 

1383.  How  does  she  get  it  there  ? — Very  easily. 

1384.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  it  is  put  in  the  side 
permanent  bunkers  of  the  ship  ? — ^I  did  not  say  the  side. 

1385.  Well,  they  are  permanent  bunkers  ? — Oh,  no. 

1386.  {Sir  W.  T.  Lewis.)  Are  not  there  bunkers  that  you 
could  put  coal  into  at  the  side. 

1387.  {Captain  Chalmers.)  Are  not  the  thwart  ship 
bunkers  used  for  cargo  homeward  ? — They  have  been. 

1388.  Therefore  they  are  not  permanent  bunkers,  are 
they  ?  Can  you  call  anything  a  permanent  bunker  which 
is  not  exclusively  used  for  coal  ? — You  can  call  it  so. 

1389.  But  I  say  side  bunkers  are  permanent  bunkers  ? 
— Lots  of  ships  do  not  have  side  bunkers  at  all. 

1390.  You  do  not  admit  that  the  principle  of  the  Act 
is  and  that  what  is  to  appear  in  the  register  tonnage 
is  the  internal  capacity  of  the  ship  which  is  available 
for  cargo  stores  or  passengers  ? — That  was  the  intention 
but  it  was  not  the  fact. 

1391.  That  was  the  principle  of  the  Act  ?— Yes,  but  it 
has  been  evaded  and  you  yourselves  wink  at  its  evasion. 
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if  I  may  say  so.  You  know  all  about  these  spaces — ^you 
measure  them  ;  you  adapt  the  load  line  by  them  ;  and 
yet  you  shut  your  eyes  to  their  carrying  cargo  and  you 

■do  not  put  them  into  the  tonnage. 

1392.  I  suppose  you  would  be  surprised  to  hear  that 
the  law  advisers  say  that  we  could  not  include  them  ? — 
I  should  not  be  surprised  at  anything  the  law  advisers 
may  say. 

1393.  Vf  hy  not  blame  the  Act  of  Parliament  and  not 
1;he  law  advisers  or  the  department  ? — I  am  not  blaming 
you,  the  Act  of  Parliament  or  the  law  advisers  ;  I  am 
only  stating  the  fact.  It  is  an  evasion  by  the  man  who 
.designs  these  ships ;  clearly  it  comes  about  through 
the  operation  of  the  Act  and  not  through  the  department. 

1394.  The  department  has  to  administer  the  Act,  and 
if  the  Act  allows  this  it  is  not  the  fault  of  the  department  ? 
— ^I  do  not  want  to  differentiate  between  the  Act  and  the 

department. 

1395.  The  "  Cheshire,"  which  is  your  boat — what  ton- 
aage  is  she  ? — You  could  tell  me  better  than  I  can. 

1396.  She  is  5775  gross,  is  she  not  ? — I  will  take  that, 
if  you  say  that  it  is  so. 

1397.  What  bunkers  does  she  carry  outwards  ? — We 
put,  as  a  rule,  about  3,000  tons. 

1398.  And  homewards  ? — She  carries  her  permanent 
bunkers. 

1399.  Which  would  be  about  1,200  ?— Yes. 

1400.  That  leaves  you  about  900  tons  of  space  for 
•cargo  ? — Yes. 

1401.  Is  there  any  difference  between  you  who  carry 
flOO  tons  of  cargo  in  that  space  and  the  man  who  carries 
his  coals  in  the  shelter  decks  ? — The  1,200  tons  is  in  per- 
manent bunker  space. 

1402.  Two  thousand  one  hundred  tons  is  what  she  will 
get  for  her  32  per  cent,  allowance.  She  will  be  able  to 
use  2,100  tons  of  coal  in  the  allowance  over  and  above 
engine  room  ? — I  have  not  gone  into  the  figures — besides 
her  engine  room  space  ? 

1403.  Yes.  Do  you  think  that  your  ships  should 
■carry  this  900  tons  of  coal  in  space  which  is  allocated  to 
bunkers,  and  that  another  ship  should  not  ? — I  say  that 
"the  practice  of  ships  has  brought  that  to  be  the  nearest 
approach  you  can  get,  but  you  say  1  carry  900  tons  more 
•than  1  ought  to. 

1404.  You  are  a  32  per  cent,  ship,  and  I  understood  you 
to  say  that  a  32  per  cent,  ship  is  infallible? — No,  I  do  not 
say  that  anybody  is  infallible. 

1405.  Why  are  you  recommending  32  per  cent,  all  round? 
— Because  that  has  worked  out  in  practice  at  something 

Qike  95  per  cent,  of  the  ships. 

1406.  .■ire  you  sufe  of  that  ? — No,  I  am  not  sure  of  any- 
thing, bat  that  is  aboutit,  I  believe. 

1407.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  from  a  return  handed  in  by 
a  witness  97  per  cent,  of  the  tonnage  of  the  Kingdom  is 
estimated  as  over  50  per  cent,  and  not  64,  and  that  3  per 
•cent,  is  under  50  per  cent,  of  the  gross  ? — 1  dare  say. 

1408.  I  do  not  wish  you  to  quote  97  per  cent,  as  being 
64  per  cent,  of  net  to  gross,  because  theyj  are  not.  What 
the  witness  gave  was  that  97  per  cent,  was  under  50  per 
cent,  of  the  gross  ? — Was  the  witness  correct  ? 

1409.  They  were  official  returns.  He  gave  the  ratio 
between  60  and  70  per  cent,  and  between  69  and  60  per 
•cent. 

1410.  [Mr.  Lyster.)  It  is  on  a  diagram. 

1411.  {Captain  Chalmers.)  Yes,  we  have  got  the  pro- 
iportion  between  60  and  76  per  cent,  and  between  50  and 
■60  per  cent. 

1412.  (Witriess.)  The  ships  which  are  built  for  shelter 
■deck  ships  are  not  built  for  fun.  They  carry  coal  when  it 
■suits  them,  and  they  carry  cargo  when  it  suits  them. 

1413.  {Captain  Chalmers.)  I  suppose  you  are  aware 
that  the  shelter  deck  space  is  provided  for  in  the  Act. 
'There  is  Section  85  which  says  that  if  any  ship,  British  or 
foreign,  carries  in  a  covered  space  on  deck  which  is  not  in- 
cluded in  the  cubical  contents  forming  the  ship's  regis- 


tefed  tonnage,  timber,  stores  or  other  goods,  she  pays  dues      Mr.  A.  IF. 
for  that  voyage  upon  that  space  ? — Yes,  as  deck  cargo.  liit'iff. 

1414.  Yes.     What  I  mean  to  say  is  this  :  That  the  29  Mai.  IflOU 

place  is  measured  and  it  is  added  to  the  ship  for  that  voy-  

age  ? — Yes,  just  the  same  as  if  it  did  not  exist,  and  the 

timber  or  whatever  it  was,  was  put  on  deck — not  more. 

1415.  I  mean  that  the  space  gets  tho  same  measurement 
as  if  it  were  below  ? — No,  not  the  space. 

1416.  The  space  which  the  cargo  occupies  ? — No,  the 
cargo  which  is  carried  in  that  space  is  treated  just  the 
same  as  if  the  cargo  were  carried  on  the  open  deck.  There- 
fore the  structure  is  ignored  except  for  load  line. 

1417.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  a  vessel  which  comes  into 
Liverpool  with  a  cargo  in  that  space — occupying  a  700 
tons  space — is  charged  on  700  tons  of  space  ? — That 
cargo  is  charged  just  the  same  as  if  it  lay  on  an  open  deck. 
The  fact  of  the  shelter  deck  is  ignored  just  the  same  as 
you  ignore  it  in  the  tonnage. 

1418.  The  upper  deck  cargo  pays  at  the  rate  of  100 
cubic  feet  to  the  ton  ? — I  do  not  think  it  does.  You 
ignore  the  structure  altogether. 

1419.  Quite  so,  and  we  measure  the  space  occupied  by 
the  goods — at  least  the  customs  authorities  do  ?— You 
measure  the  goods  ? 

1420.  The  space  occupied  by  the  goods  ? — You  measure 
the  goods. 

1421.  Take  the  Act.  I  will  read  it  to  you  from  Section 
85  :  "If  any  ship,  British  or  foreign,  other  than  a  homo 
trade  ship  as  defined  by  this  Act,  carries  as  deck  cargo, 
that  is  to  say,  in  any  uncovered  space  upon  the  deck,  or 
in  any  covered  space  not  included  in  the  cubical  con- 
tents forming  the  ships  registered  tonnage,  timber,  stores 
or  other  goods,  all  dues  payable  on  the  ship's  tonnage 
shall  be  payable  as  if  there  were  added  to  the  ship's 
registered  tonnage  the  tonnage  of  the  space  occupied  by 
those  goods  at  the  time  at  which  dues  the  becomes  pay- 
able '-'  ? — It  is  as  broad  as  it  is  long.  It  is  charged  just 
the  same  whether  it  has  a  structure  over  it  or  it  has  not. 

1423.  {Captain  Chalmers.)  What  remedy  would  you 
propose — what  should  we  do  to  Section  78  ? — I  do  not 
know  much  about  Section  78,  but  the  remedy  I  would 
propose  would  be  to  treat  all  fairly  and  squarely  alike, 
and  it  is  my  suggestion  that  a  very  large  proportion  of  the 
recently  constructed  ships  having  come  within  a  certain 
scale  that  that  is  probably  the  best  scale  for  you  to  turn 
your  minds  to. 

1424.  But  would  not  that  result  in  this  that  thoee 
vessels  that  had  13J  per  cent,  engine  room  would  get  a 
bonus  of  18i  per  cent,  given  to  them  and  the  vessels  that 
had  30  or  32  per  cent,  engine  room  would  get  nothing  ? — 
I  do  not  know  but  then  they  would  not  make  these  30  per 
cent,  engme  rooms. 

1425.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  some  of  them  cannot  do 
without  them  ? — Well,  some  of  them. 

1426.  That  is  what  I  say,  the  ships  that  cannot  nin 

in  their  particular  trade  with  a  smaller  engine  room  than  * 

is  equivalent  to  32  per  cent,  of  the  gross  tonnage  would 
absolutely  receive  no  deduction  beyond  their  actual  space 
whereas  the  vessel  which  for  the  purposes  of  its  trade  only 
gave  13i  per  cent,  engine  room  would  get  ISJ  per  cent, 
deduction.  Would  you  call  that  equaUty  between  ship 
and  ship  ? — I  do  not,  perhaps  it  might  be  as  near  as  one 
get  it. 

1427.  ISJ  per  cent,  of  the  gross  tonnage  is  as  near 
as  one  can  get  to  it  ? — Well,  that  is  as  near  as  you  get 
to  it  at  the  present  time. 

1428.  {Chairman.)  That  is  not  much  ? — No,  very 
little. 

1429.  I  do  not  want  to  take  up  time  but  I  thought 
the  remarks  brought  forward  by  Captain  Chalmers  about 
this  boat  were  very  important  as  a  guide  to  what  is  fair  ? 
— I  do  not  know  much  about  the  "  Ibeno.'- 

1430.  Taking  the  facts  I  would  Uke  to  put  it  to  you 
in  this  way,  this  boat  at  the  present  pays  on  over  50  per 
cent,  of  her  dead  weight  capacity.  If  you  altered  her 
in  the  way  you  propose  and  made  her  pay  on  64  per  cent. 
of  her  gross  tonnage  she  would  pay  dues  on  169  tons  while 
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only  carrying  220   tons  t — That  does  not  seem   very 
hard,  does  it  ? 

1431.  Let  me  compare  it  in  this  way.  The  other 
tramp  boat  would  only  pay  dues  on  1,750  tons  while 
carrying  4.000 — that  is  to  say  one  would  pay  on  44  per 
cent,  and  the  other  would  pay  on  80  per  cent.  Now 
would  you  think  that  fair  ? — May  I  ask  you  first  with 
regard  to  that  tramp  boat,  has  she  got  a  shelter  deck 
or  a  long  bridge  deck  ? 

1432.  She  is  just  an  ordinary  type  of  boat  7 — The 
shelter  deck  class  of  boat  has  become  the  ordinary  type 
of  boat.    She  has  got  a  long  bridge  deck  I  suppose. 

1433.  (Captain  Chalmers.)    I  am  not  sure. 

1434.  {Chairmati.)  Her  register  tonnage  we  assume 
would  be  about  63  per  cent,  of  her  gross  which  you  think 
is  what  is  fair.  Surely  it  would  be  very  tinfair  that  a 
▼easel  of  that  kind  should  only  pay  dues  on  44  per  cent. 
of  her  cargo,  while  a  tramp  boat  like  the  "  Ibeno  '*  should 
pay  dues  on  80  per  cent,  of  her  cargo — surely  that  would 
not  be  fair  ? — I  cannot  follow  you  in  a  technical  thing 
like  that.     This  "  Ibemo  "  is  an  old  boat,  is  she  not  T 

1435.  No,  she  is  a  modem  boat  built  under  the  present 
regulations  ? — They  would  not  build  another  like  her 
if  things  were  levelled  up.  I  think  she  must  be  rather 
a  pecuUar  boat. 

1430.  Ko,  I  think  not,  she  was  built  in  1901  when  they 
had  all  the  knowledge  as  to  how  to  get  the  lowest  possible 
tonnage  ? — Take  the  Belfast  Steamship  Company,  they 
are  all  reducing  their  tonnage  as  a  rule.  I  do  not  know 
about  this  boat.  She  may  be  something  different.  She 
may  have  something  peculiar  about  her,  but  they  are 
all  reducing  their  net  tonnage  in  the  face  of  your  re- 
gulations.   Take  the  Belfast  Steamship  Company. 

1437.  {Mr.  Bums.)    Not  since  1901. 

1438.  {Chairman.)  Surely  you  would  not  consider  that 
that  was  a  fair  system  of  tonnage  which  produced  that 
kind  of  vessel — that  the  one  kind  of  vessel  carrying 
dead  weight  only,  would  only  pay  on  44  per  cent,  of 
her  cargo  and  that  another  would  pay  on  80  per  cent, 
of  her  cargo.  That  would  be  the  effect  of  the  recom- 
mendation which  you  have  given  us  t — It  doe»  not  appear 
to  be  so  on  the  face  of  it,  but  I  do  not  know  sufficiently 
about  either  of  these  boats. 

1439.  {Professor  Biles.)  May  I  say,  before  you  go  from 
that,  that  I  do  not  think  it  is  fair  to  make  a  comparison 
between  a  ship  of  260  tons  and  a  ship  of  2,700  tons.  Under- 
lying that  there  is  the  assumption,  I  think,  that  if  you 
increase  a  ship  ten  times  the  tonnage  the  other  proportions 
will  be  increased  to  the  same  extent.  Mr.  Bibby  is  not 
a  technical  witness.  He  has  had  put  to  him  a  hypothetical 
case  which  is  hardly  a  fair  case. 

1440.  {Chairman.)  What  do  you  mean  is  a  h3rpothetical 
case— do  you  mean  the  case  of  the  tramp  steamers  ? 

1441.  {Professor  Biles.)  It  is  hypothetical  in  this  way 
— that  you  assume  something  by  multiplying  the  ship  by 

tflO. 

1442.  {Captain  Chalmers.)  No  we  are  not  assuming 
it,  we  are  taking  the  actual  ship. 

1443.  {Chairman.)  That  is  how  I  understand  it.  Cap- 
tain Chalmers  has  not  given  us  the  name  of  a  tramp 
ship  but  what  I  understand  is  that  he  has  given  us 
an  ordinary  type  of  cargo  carr3dng  boat  which  would 
carry  about  4,000  tons. 

1444.  {Professor  Biles.)  I  think  that  to  compaj:e  a  ship 
with  260  tons  gross  with  one  of  2,700  gross  is  not  to  com- 
pare the  same  things. 

1445.  {Witness.)  The  one  goes  a  coasting  voyage — 
a  very  short  voyage — and  the  other  goes  a  long  one. 

1446.  {Chairman.)  What  I  mean  is  that  they  are  boats 
which  both  make  their  Uving  by  carrying  dead  weight  ? — 
We  hope  so. 

1447.  The  result  of  your  tonnage  would  be  that  the 
one  class  of  boat  which  is  making  its  Uving  in  that  way 
v/ould  pay  on  44  per  cent,  of  its  cargo,  while  the  other 
would  pay  on  80 per  cent,  of  its  cargo  which  on  the  faceof 
it  you  think  is  not  fair. 

1448.  {Professor  Biles.)  That  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  small  boat  cannot  carry  as  much  dead  weiglit  as  the 


large  one  in  proportion  to  its  size.    That  is  the  weakness 
in  the  comparison. 

1449.  {Witness.)  I  think  it  is  a  false  comparison.  If 
you  multiply  by  ten  you  would  have  ten  captains  and 
ten  engine  rooms. 

1450.  {Chairman.)  And  that  only  amounts  to  this — 
that  you  think  the  smaller  boat  should  pay  more  because 
it  is  smaller  ? — I  think  the  small  man  has  always  to  pay 
more  because  he  is  small. 

1451.  {Professor  Biles.)  I  think  itisthls — that  the  ratio 
of  tonnage  measurement  to  tonnage  dead  weight  is  not 
a  constant  ratio  with  the  increased  size  of  ship.  Therefore 
if  you  want  to  compare  things  which  are  unlike — lOO' 
cubic  feet  with  2,2401bs — you  must  compare  them  when 
the  circumstances  are  the  same.  You  must  have  the- 
same  size  ship  to  deal  with,  the  ratio  will  alter  as  you 
increase  the  size  of  the  ship. 

1452.  {Chairman.)  That  seems  to  me  to  be  very  unfair 
to  the  smaller  ship  which  is  making  its  living  in  the  samo 
way. 

1453.  {Professor  BUes.)  But  the  assumption  is  thac 
you  are  going  to  measure  the  tonnage  of  a  ship  on  the- 
dead  weight. 

1454.  (Chairman.)  May  I  read  what  Mr.  Bibby  says  on 
this  point :  "  In  the  majority  of  coasters  their  net  tonnage- 
bears  httle  if  any  relation  to  the  weight  of  cargo  which 
they  are  able  to  carry  "  ? — I  did  not  say  dead  weight. 

1455.  The  weight  of  the  cargo  which  they  are  able 
to  carry  t — Speaking  in  ordinary  language  that  meana 
bulk.  For  dead  weight  we  would  always  use  the  word 
"  deadweight"  if  we  meant  purely  dead  weight. 

1466.  In  the  bulk  of  coasters  it  is  only  the  dead  weight 
that  applies  7 — I  do  not  agree  -with  you. 

1457.  At  all  events,  what  I  wanted  to  get  from  you 
was  that  such  a  case  on  the  face  of  it  does  not  seem  fair  ^ 
— It  does  not. 

1458-  (Mr.  Wilson.)  You  have  heard  of  vessels  carrying 
their  coals  on  deck  and  putting  cargo  where  the  bunker 
coals  ought  to  be  7 — Yes. 

1459.  That  is  a  vessel  with  shelter  decks  7 — Yes,  or 
with  bridges. 

1460.  Have  you  ever  heard  of  vessels  carrying  bunker 
coals  where  they  had  not  a  shelter  deck  7 — Loose  on  deck  7 

1461.  Stowed  on  deck  with  planks  at  the  side  of  the 
vessel — well  deck  ships  7 — They  may  do  but  I  should 
think  it  would  be  very  dangerous — they  might  get  washed' 
out. 

1462.  And  you  know  that  if  they  did  carry  coal  on 
deck  the  owners  of  the  vessels  would  be  enjoying  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  profit  on  the  cargo  that  was  stowed, 
in  the  bunkers  7 — If  they  did  not  lose  their  coal. 

1463.  Have  you  ever  known  any  passenger  Atlantic 
vessel  carrying  coal  on  deck  7 — Oh,  dear  no. 

1464.  So  that  the  cargo-carrying.boat  very  often  has  an. 
advantage  that  the  fast  passenger  boats  have  not  got  in 
that  way  7 — Oh  yes,  of  course,  on  the  face  of  it,  but  the 
Atlantic  passenger  boat  has  got  a  better  use  for  her  decks 
than  carrying  coal. 

1465.  They  could  not  put  their  bunker  coal  on  deck  and. 
put  the  passengers  where  they  carried  the  bunker  coal  7 — 
No,  I  do  not  think  so. 

1466.  Nor  could  they  put  the  cargo  where  they  carried, 
the  bunker  coal  7 — I  don't  know. 

1467.  Do  you  not  think  that  seeing  the  owners  of  the 
cargo  boats  have  such  an  advantage  over  the  fast  passenger 
boats  they  have  not  very  much  really  to  complain  of  7 — 1 
think  that  they  should  not  have  the  advantage. 

1468.  You  would  go  as  far  as  to  say  that  they  should  not: 
be  allowed  to  carry  this  bunker  coal  on  deck.  Would  you 
support  a  Bill  which  would  have  that  for  its  object  7 — L 
think  I  would.  I  do  not  believe  in  carrying  coals  on. 
deck  as  a  rule.  It  may  be  necessary  sometimes  to  a  small 
extent,  but  any  ship  -vriiich  is  in  the  habitof  carrying  loose 
coal  on  deck  regularly  is  a  very  low-class  ship. 

1469.  That  is  pretty  rough  on  a  good  many  passenger, 
boats,  let  me  tell  you  7 — I  daresay. . 
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Mr.  George  Ritchje  Brace.    (The  witness  put  in  his  proof  as  follows) : — 


I  am  a  member  of  the  Institution  of  Naval  Architects. 
I  carry  on  business  as  a  Naval  Architect  in  Liverpool  and 
am  ship  surveyor  to  the  Germanischer  Lloyds  for  the  Liver- 
pool district.  I  was  formerly  with  Messrs.  William  Denny 
&  Brothers,  Shipbuilders,  Dumbarton,  N.  B.,  where  I  held 
the  post  of  heid  of  the  Calculating  Department,and  latterly 
that  of  Chief  Draughtsman  with  charge  of  all  the  depart- 
ments of  the  Drawing  Office.  I  have  studied  the  subject 
of  the  Tonnage  Laws.  The  gross  tonnage  is  the  whole 
■capacity  of  the  vessel  obtained  by  certain  prescribed  rules. 
The  net  tonnage  is  obtained  by  deducting  from  this  amount 
•certain  specified  items  such  as  crew  space,  officers'  rooms, 
galleys,  etc.,  and  machinery  space,  the  latter  being  the 
more  important.  The  ton  is  taken  as  100  cubic  feet  of 
•capacity.  In  order  to  arrive  at  the  allowance  for  machinery 
space,  it  it  provided  that  in  screw  steamers,  where  the 
actual  machinery  space  is  less  than  13  per  cent,  of  the 
gross  tonnage,  the  allowance  for  propelling  power  is  to 
be  either  If  the  actual  machinery  space  or  32  per 
«ent.  of  the  gross  tonnage,  at  th#  option  of  the  Board  of 
Trade.  Where  the  actual  machinery  space  is  from  13  per 
cent,  to  20  per  cent,  of  the  gross  tonnage  the  allowance  for 
propelling  power  is  to  be  32  per  cent,  of  the  gross  tonnage, 
and  where  the  actual  machinery  space  is  more  than  20  per 
cent,  of  the  gross  tonnage,  the  allowance  for  propelling 
power  is  to  be  32  per  cent,  of  the  gross  tonnage,  or  If  the 
actual  machinery  space,  at  the  option  of  the  owner.  In  the 
Board  of  Trade  "  Instructions  to  Surveyors  "  it  is  stated 
that  when  the  actual  machinery  space  is  over  20  per  cent, 
of  the  gross  tonnage  the  surveyors  arc  only  to  deduct  the 
32  per  cent,  of  the  gross  tonnage,  unless  there  is  a 
direct  request  from  the  owners  that  IJ  the  actual 
machinery  space  be  deducted.  From  this  it  follows  that 
unless  the  Board  of  Trade  have  a  special  request  from  the 
owners,  they  will  in  no  case  deduct  more  than  32  per  cent, 
of  the  gross  tonnage  for  the  allowance  for  propelling  power, 
which  seems  to  indicate  that  they  consider  that  a  more 
equitable  basis  than  the  IJ  the  actual  machinery  space 
which  may  amount  to  62"5  (allowing  say  6  per  cent,  for 
crew,  etc. )  per  cent,  of  the  gross  tonnage  in  a  large  Atlantic 
Kner  going  23^  knots  or  even  to  100  per  cent,  of  the  gross 
tonnage  in  small  steamers  or  tugs.  (For  paddle  steamers 
the  allowances  are  somewhat  different  from  those  for 
screw  steamers,  but  the  results  are  very  much  the  same.) 
Between  13  per  cent,  and  20  per  cent,  the  deduction  is 
32  per  cent,  for  propelling  power  or  allowing  5  per  cent, 
for  crew  space  37  per  cent,  in  all,  leaving  •he  ratio  of  net 
to  gross  63  per  cent.  The  great  bulk  of  ships  fall  under 
this  head,  having  their  net  about  63  per  cent,  of  their  gross. 
That  is  they  pay  on  an  approximately  fixed  percentage  of 
the  gross  tonnage.  A  certain  number  however  have  a 
volume  for  propelling  power  over  20  percent,  for  which  the 
deduction  is  1}  times  the  actual  space.  That  is  35  per 
cent,  instead  of  32  per  cent,  when  the  machinery  space  is 
exactly  20  per  cent,  of  the  gross.  As  this  machinery 
apace  increases  the  35  per  cent,  is  increased  in  some  cases 
to  as  much  as  75  per  cent.  The  extra  J  being  an  assumed 
amount  available  for  bunkers  for  coal.  A  fixed  proportion 
!for  bunker  space  obviously  ignores  the  distance  the  vessel 
Shas  to  carry  coal  for.  It  also  fails  to  take  account  even 
for  a  fixed  distance  of  stv  ming  of  the  economies  which 
"have  or  may  be  effected  in  -al  consumption  which  may 
have  completely  altered  the  b^  -ker  capacity.  This  error 
•can  only  apply  to  the  small  numi.  jr  of  vessels  where  capa- 
city of  machinery  space  is  over  20  per  cent,  of  the  total 
gross  tonnage  and  it  is  obviously  an  error  which  grows 
•with  the  increase  of  space  occupied  by  machinery  and 
■with  the  economies  in  coal  consumption  which  time  brings 
«bont. 

An  economy  therefore  which  brings  profit  to  a  ship 
owner  possessing  ships  of  this  kind  will  also  bring  a  reduced 
bunker  space  and  a  reduced  expense  and  a  larger  cargo 
space  or  earning  power  but  will  bring  no  increase  of  net 
register  or  tonnage  paying.  There  is  therefore  in  the  re- 
gion of  capacity  of  machinery  space  of  20  per  cent,  and 
above  a  possiblity  of  deduction  which  gives  increased 
earnings  with  no  increased  dues  to  the  dock  owner.  There 
M  the  question  whether  J  of  the  machinery  space  represents 
the  actual  bunker  space.  For  coasting  and  cross  channel 
•teamers  the  distances  for  which  they  carry  coal  depend 
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on  (1)  the  ports  they  trade  to  (2)  the  relative  economy  of      Mr.  O.  S. 
carrying  coal  or  cargo  (3)  the  speeds  (and  consequent  rate         Brace. 

of  consumption  of  coal)  at  which  they  elect  to  travel.     All    ^^  ^ ^^ 

these  things  are  obviously  independentof  the  expenses  in- 
curred by  port  authorities.  Hence  it  seems  that  some 
limit  of  deduction  should  be  placed  upon  this  class  of  ves- 
sel and  that  they  should  not  continue  to  indefinitely  in- 
crease their  economy  of  coal  and  their  deductions  for  pro- 
pelling power  and  thereby  increase  their  earnings  while  di- 
minishing the  remunerations  they  make  to  the  dock  com- 
panies for  services  which  tend  to  become  yearly  more  ex- 
pensive. In  Atlantic  steamers  there  has  been  a  steady 
increase  in  speed  brought  about  by  competition  and  the 
pressure  of  public  opinion.  This  has  involved  increased 
length,  breadth,  and  draft  of  water. 

Thus  the  paddle  steamer  "  Empress  Queen  "  has  a  gross 
tonnage  of  2, 140  and  a  net  tonnage  of  471  which  leaves  her 
1,669  tons  deduction  for  allowance  for  propelling  power 
and  crew,  etc. 

The  allowance  for  crew  space  is  110  tons,  so  that  the 
allowance  for  propeUtng  power  is  1669  minus  110  equals 
1,559  tons.  Now  in  a  vessel  of  this  type  the  allowance  for 
propelling  power  is  IJ  the  actual  machinery  space,  so  that 
the  amount  allowed  to  represent  the  necessary  coal  bun- 
ker space  is  J  of  1,559  equals  520  tons.  Now  this  vessel 
only  requires  about  75  tons  of  coal,  but  to  be  quite  fair  to 
her  it  will  better  to  consider  her  actual  bunker  capacity 
which  is  120  tons  at  44  cubic  feet  to  the  ton  equals  53 
tons  at  100  cubic  feet  to  the  ton,  so  that  she  has  available 
for  cargo  or  passengers  520  minus  53  equals  467  tons  (very 
nearly  100  per  cent,  of  her  net  tonnage)  which  is  exempt 
from  dues  as  coal  allowances,  and  not  required  for  that 
purpose,  but  used  as  cargo  or  passenger  space. 

The  }  of  the  actual  machiery  space  which  is  intended 
to  represent  bunker  space  allows  very  much  more  than  is 
necessary  in  the  case  of  a  vessel  like  the  "  Kilkenny  " 
which  is  typical  of  the  coasters  carrying  cargo,  passengers 
and  cattle.  Her  net  tonnage  is  516  and  her  gross  1,419, 
so  that  the  total  deduction  is  903.  Of  this  75  is  allowed 
for  crew  etc.,  so  that  828  is  allowed  for  machinery  and 
coal.  Of  this  2ths  or  355  is  allowed  for  coal,  that  is  355 
tons  of  100  cubic  feet.  As  a  matter  of  fact  this  vessel  only 
carries  62  tons  and  only  has  a  bunker  capacity  for  130  tons 
at  44  cubic  feet.  Taking  the  total  bunker  capacity  of  130 
tons  at  44  we  have  57  tons  at  100  cubic  feet,  so  that  355 
minus  57,  or  298  tons  allowed  for  coal  is  not  used,  but  is 
available  for  the  carriage  of  cargo,  cattle,  or  passengers. 
This  is  equal  to  58  per  cent,  of  her  net  tonnage. 

Thus  an  Act  which  more  or  less  fairly  met  the  case  at 
the  time  it  was  framed,  has  now,  owing  to  increased 
economy  in  coal,  excessive  power  of  engines  and  boilers 
and  ingenuity  on  the  part  of  builders  (especially  in  de- 
signing coasting  steamers)  become  very  unfair  as  between 
different  types  of  steamers  unless  there  is  a  limit  placed 
on  the  deduction  for  propelling  power.  It  is  evident 
that  where  a  vessel  has  an  actual  machinery  space  of 
20  per  cent,  of  the  gross  tonnage  or  above  for  every 
ton  that  can  be  added  to  her  machinery  space  J  of  a  ton 
can  be  deducted  from  her  net  tonnage.  Thus,  in  coasting 
steamers,  engine  rooms  are  made  excessively  large, 
quarter  decks  are  carried  over  machinery,  deck  casings 
are  made  as  large  as  possible  etc.,  all  with  a  view  to 
reducing  the  net  tonnage  which  can  in  this  way  be  reduced 
to  a  figure  which  is  altogether  out  of  proportion  to  the 
carrying  capacity  of  the  vessel.  When  an  owner  goes 
to  a  Naval  Architect  or  a  Shipbuilder  to  have  a  coasting 
steamer  designed,  he  always  lays  stress  on  the  fact  that 
she  must  be  so  designed  that  the  net  tonnage  shall  be 
as  small  as  possible  in  proportion  to  the  carrying  capacity, 
and  so  much  study  has  been  given  to  this  question  that 
such  vessels  are  now  always  built  with  a  special  view 
to  low  net  tonnage.  As  an  illustration  of  what  has  been 
done  in  this  direction  Mr.  A.  G.  Bamage,  Shipbuilder 
of  Leith,  in  1896  read  a  paper  before  the  Institution 
of  Naval  Architects  entitled  "  Minimum  Net  Register  and 
its  effect  on  design.''  Very  few  vessels  carry  less  cargo 
than  6b  per  cent,  of  their  gross  tonnage  allowing  5  per  cent, 
for  crew  space  except  such  as  carry  passengers  in  lieu 
of  cargo  to  a  large  extent,  and  they  are  built  for  that 
special  purpose,  and  earn  passenger  freights  by  reason 
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Mt,  0.  I!.  of  their  speed  and  consequent  low  net  tonnage,  and  ought 

Brav.  not  to  have  to  bear  a  lighter  proportion  of  duos  than 

.  those  built  to  carry  cargo,  so  that  it  seems  a  fair  arrange- 
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propelling  power. 

TUe  case  of  the  Atlantic  Mail  Steamers  is  different 
from  that  of  the  coasting  steamers  in  this  they  have  that 
rery  small  net  tonnage  in  proportion  to  their  gross  tonnage 
by  reason  of  their  high  speed,  which  on'ablos  them  to 
compete  for  the  best  passenger  freights,  and  not  by  any 
special  features  of  design. 

As  showing  to  what  an  extent  the  net  tonnage 
decreases  in  proportion  to  the  gross  tonnage  with 
increased  speed  I  have  prepared  a  diagram  {see 
Appendix  No.  7)  showing  how  the  percentage  that 
the  net  tonnage  is  of  the  gross  tonnage  decreases 
as  the  speed  increases.  It  is  based  upon  Mail  steamers 
in  the  Atlantic  passenger  trade  varying  in  speed  from 
20  knots  to  23J  knots,  and  from  it  it  will  be  seen  that 
whereas  a  steamer  of  20  knots  speed  has  a  net  tonnage 
which  is  45.5  per  cent,  of  her  gross  tonnage,  a  steamer 
of  23.V  knots  speed  has  a  net  tonnage  which  is  only  32 
per  cent,  of  her  gross  tonnage,  while  a  steamer  of  25 
knots  speed  would  have  a  net  tonnage  of  only  26  per  cont. 
of  her  gross  tonnage.  This  diagram  is  based  on  steamers 
with  reciprocating  engines ;  if  turbine  engines  were 
adopted  the  percentage  that  the  net  tonnage  is  of  the 
gross  tonnage  would  probably  be  slightly  higher.  As 
illustrating  this  point,  the  Channel  steamers  "  Brighton  -' 
(turbine)  and  "  Anmdel '-'  (reciprocating)  may  be  com- 
pared as  they  are  practically  the  same  size  and  speed. 
The  "  Arundel "  has  a  net  tonnagp  of  21.0  per  cent,  of 
her  gross  tonnage  while  the"  Brighton  "has  a  net  tonnage 
of  26 -6  per  cont.  of  her  gross  tonnage. 

In  order  to  design  these  Atlantic  liners  of  excessive  speed 
the  shipbuilder  must  have  increased  length  so  that  he  may 
have  a  comparatively  easy  driven  ship,  he  must  have  in- 
creased breadth  and  above  all  increased  draught  of  water 
so  that  he  may  design  a  vessel  which  will  have  a  fine 
model  in  order  to  be  easily  drivai,  and  at  the  same  time 
have  sufficient  displacement  to  carry  the  weight  of  the 
enormously  increased  machinery.  All  these  dimensions 
require  the  most  expensive  dock  accommodation,  and 
the  constant  cry  of  the  builder  is  for  more  draught  which 
is  perhaps  the  most  expensive  to  provide  for.  Further 
in  designing  a  vessel  of  this  type  it  is  necessary  to  keep 
the  'midship  body  as  full  as  possible  and  the  ends  of  the 
vessel  as  fine  as  possible,  so  that  the  great  cubical  capacity 
becomes  concentrated  at  the  part  which  is  measvired 
for  the  deduction  for  propelling  power,  while  there  is 
comparativelj  Uttle  at  the  ends  which  go  to  make  up 
the  gross  tonnage.  Thus  the  great  length  of  machinery- 
space  which  is  multipUed  by  IJ  for  the  deduction  becomes 
much  greater  in  proportion  to  the  whole  as  the  speed 
increases. 

To  illustrate  how  much  the  accommodation  re- 
quired by  certam  vessels  in  the  docks  is  out  of  pro- 
portion to  the  net  tonnage  on  which  they  pay  dues,  I 
have  prepared  diagrams  shewing  these  vessels  and  alongside 
of  them  rectangles  representing  their  net  aad  gross 
tonnage.  (See  Appendixes  Nos.  8,9, 10,  H.)  In  every  case 
the  dimensions  used  are  the  re^tered  dimensions  given  in 
Lloyd's  Register.  The  diagram  comparing  the  "  Campania" 
and  the  "  Rowanmore  "  which  are  typical  mail  and  cargo 
steamers,  shows  that,  whereas  the  "Rowanmore"  is  greatly 
less  than  the  "  Campania  "  in  every  dimension  and  in  gross 
tonnage,  the  net  tonnage  of  the  "  Rowanmore  "  is  greatly 
in  excess  of  that  of  the  "  Campania  ".  The  diagram  com- 
paring the  "  Kilkenny  '  and  "  Maggie  Hough,"  which  are 
typical  coasting  steamers,  shows  that,  whereas  they  are 
nearly  the  same  size  in  dimensions  and  gross  tonnage,  the 
net  tonnage  of  the  "  JIaggie  Hough  "  is  greatly  in  excess 
of  that  of  the  "  Kilkenny."  The  diagram  comparing 
the  "  Empress  Queen  "  and  "  Truthful "  shows  an  extreme 
case,  and  there  are  very  many  such.  The  "  Empress 
Queen  "  is  a  fast  passenger  paddle-boat  and  the  "  Truth- 
ful" is  a  passenger  and  cargo  steamer,  and  they  are  both 
saiUng  in  the  coasting  trade  from  Liverpool.  The  "  Empress 
Queen  "  has  outside  the  registered  dimensions  given,  large 
sponsons  on  each  side  which  extend  to  at  least  twenty  feet 
beyond  the  ship's  side,  so  that  she  can  only  be  docked  in 
»he  largest  docks  with  wide  gates.  It  will  be  seen  that 
whereas  the  "  Truthful  "  is  greatly  less  than  the  "  Empress 
Queen  "  in  every  dimension   and  in  gross  tonnage,  the 


net  tonnage  of  the  "  Truthful  "  is  greatly  in  excess  of  that; 
of  the  "  Empress  Queen." 

In  every  case  the  vessel  nith  the  smaller  net  tonnage  earns 
a  large  proportion  of  her  freight  on  passengers  who  walk 
ashore  and  pay  nothing  to  the  Dock  Authorities,  while  the- 
vessel  with  the  larger  net  tonnage  earns  the  bulk  of  her 
freight  on  cargo  which  pays  Dock  and  Town  dues,  and  so 
further  contributes  to  the  revenue  of  the  port. 

The  diagram  comparing  the ''Dolphin  "  and  the  "  Puffin  "" 
is  an  example  of  small  coasting  steamers.  It  will  be  seen 
that  whereas  the  "  Puffin  "  is  considerably  longer  and  of 
greater  gross  tonnage  than  the  "  Dolphin,"  the  net  tonnage 
of  the  "  Dolphin  "  is  very  much  greater  than  that  of  the- 
"  Puffin." 

While  the  great  mail  boats  undoubtedly  have  a. 
larger  proportion  of  their  gross  tonnage  above  the  water 
line,  the  part  below  the  water  line,  while  occupying  a 
space  represented  by  the  length,  breadth  and  draft  of  the- 
vessel,  only  amounts  to  about  sixty-three  hundredths  of 
the  block  made  up  of  those  dimensions,  -while  in  the  case  of 
cargo  boats  it  amounts  to  about  seventy-eight  hundredths 
of  that  block,  so  that  while  the  gross  tonnage  is  greater 
above  the  water  line,  it  is  very  much  less  below.  Further, 
in  the  case  of  the  great  mail  boats  this  under- water  tonnage 
is  largely  concentrated  at  the  middle  where  it  is  deducted 
once  and  three- fourths  for  machinery  space,  the  ends  being 
very  much  cut  away,  and  the  tonnage  left  at  those  parts 
being  comparatively  small,  whereas  in  the  cargo  boats 
the  full  'midship  section  extends  a  long  way  beyond  the 
machinery  space.andthe  ends  are  not  cut  away  toanything 
like  the  same  extent  but  represent  a  very  large  amount  of 
toauage. 

In  order  to  show  how  the  amount  paid  by  the  mail, 
intermediate  and  cargo  type  steamers  compares  with 
the  service  rendered  by  dock  authorities,  I  have  prepared 
a  diagram  dealing  with  the  payments  on  the  present  net 
tonnage  basis.  In  every  case  the  basis  of  comparisoa 
is  the  service  rendered  as  measured  by  the  prism  repre- 
senting the  length,  breadth,  and  draft  of  the  steamers,, 
this  being  a  measure  of  the  actual  space  occupied  in  the 
docks,  and  of  the  depth  of  water  which  has  to  be  provided 
in  the  channel,  and  at  the  dock  entrances.  The  scale 
at  the  bottom  is  a  scale  of  cubic  feet  contained  in  the 
prism  above  referred  to;  then  if  the  volume  of  the  prism 
for  each  of  the  steamers  is  worked  out  and  set  off  on  this 
scale,  and  the  amount  paid  by  each  of  the  vessels  is  set 
off  on  the  vertical  scale,  the  spots  thus  obtained  should 
all  lie  in  one  line  on  the  diagram  if  the  payments  are  in 
proportion  to  the  service  rendered.  This  would  be  an 
ideal  condition  of  things  which  is  not  obtainable  owing 
to  the  differences  of  design  and  construction  of  different 
steamers,  even  of  the  same  type,  but  the  basis  of  charges 
which  most  nearly  approaches  this  is  the  best  and  fairest 
to  all  types. 

Diagram  Brl  (see  Appendix  No.  12)  shows  how  far 
the  type  steamers  depart  from  this  ideal  line  on 
the  present  basis  of  payment,  i.e.,  net  tonnage. 
For  each  steamer  the  volume  of  the  prism  is  worked 
out  and  set  off  along  the  base,  and  from  that  point 
the  net  tonnage  on  which  she  pays  by  the  present 
net  tonnage  basis  is  set  up.  These  spots  then  represent 
the  amount  on  which  dues  are  paid  on  the  present  net 
tonnage  basis.  A  mean  line  rim  through  these  spots  for 
each  type  may  be  taken  as  representing  steamers  of  vary- 
ing size  for  that  type.  It  will  be  seen  that  taking  steamers 
(whose  size  as  regards  dock  accommodation  is  represented 
by  800,000)  on  each  of  the  typical  curves,  the  mail  steamer 
pays  on  3,940  tons,  the  intermediate  steamer  on  7,050- 
and  the  cargo  steamer  on  5,870,  so  that  the  mail  steamer 
of  the  same  size  pays  on  less  than  either  of  the  other  two 
classes.  Again,  for  steamers  whose  size  as  regards  dock 
accommodation  is  represented  by  1,200,000  on  the  typical 
curves  the  mail  steamer  pays  on  5,260  and  the  inter- 
mediate steamer  on  10*100,  so  that  here  again  the  mail 
steamer  pays  very  much  less  than  the  intermediate 
steamer.  In  Diagrajn  B.  I  the  mail  steamers  have  the 
lowest  gross  tonnage  in  proportion  to  their  size,  because 
while  they  have  a  great  deal  of  tonnage  above  the  tonnage 
deck  its  effect  is  counteracted  by  their  very  fine  lines 
below  water  (they  have  to  be  cut  away  very  fine  at  the 
ends  so  as  to  get  the  great  speed  they  require  in  order 
to  earn  first-class  passenger  freights).  The  cargo  steamers 
come  above  the  mail  steamers  because,  while  they  have 
much  less  tonnage  above  the  tonnage  deck,  this  is  more- 
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than  counteracted  by  their  very  full  lines  below  water 
(they  have  to  be  kept  very  much  fuller  at  the  ends  in 
order  to  carry  large  cargoes).  The  intermediate  steamers 
come  h'ghest  because  they  have  a  great  deal  of  tonnage 
above  the  tonnage  deck,  and  they  are  much  fuller  than 
the  mail  steamers  below  water  (they  have  to  steam  at  a 
speed  more  than  the  cargo  steamers  and  less  than  the 
mail  steamers  and  carry  a  considerable  amount  of  cargo). 
It  will  be  seen  that  the  lines  for  the  cargo  and  intermediate 
steamers  are  straight,  showing  that  a  constant  percentage 
of  gross  tonnage  is  proportional  to  service  rendered  as 
measured  by  length  x  breadth  x  draft.  The  line  for 
mail  steamers  being  a  curve  shows  that  net  tonnage  is 
not  proportional  to  length  x  breadth  x  draft. 

Diagram,  B.  2.,  (see  Appendix  No.  12a)  shows  how 
near  to  the  ideal  line  the  type  steamers  come  if  the 
net  tonnage  is  arrived  at  in  every  case  by  deduct- 
ing 32  per  cent,  of  the  gross  tonnage  for  machinery 
and  coal  allowance,  and  the  actual  crew  and  navi- 
gation spaces  as  taken  from  the  Register.  In  the 
case  of  the  mail  boats  the  light  and  air  allowance  is  not 
included  in  the  gross  tonnage,  because  if  the  machinery 
deduction  were  a  percentage  of  the  gross  tonnage  the 
owners  would  never  have  it  measured.  It  will  be  seen 
that  taking  steamers  (whose  size  as  regards  Dock  accom- 
modation is  represented  by  800,000)  on  each  of  the  typical 
curves  the  mail  steamer  pays  on  5,140  tons,  the  intermediate 
steamer  on  7,100,  and  the  cargo  steamer  on  5,820,  so 
that  the  mail  steamer  of  the  same  size  pays  on  less  than 
either  of  the  other  two  classes.  Again  for  steamers  whose 
size  as  regards  dock  accommodation  is  represented  by 
1,200,000  on  the  typical  curves,  the  mail  steamer  pays 
on  8,530  tons  and  the  intermediate  steamer  on  10,100 
so  that  here  again  the  mail  steamer  pays  on  very  much 
less  than  the  intermediate  steamer.  It  will  be  seen 
that  on  this  basis  the  cargo,  intermediate  and  mail  steamers 
are  all  on  straight  lines  showing  that  this  basis  of  tonnage 
is  proportional  to  the  service  rendered  as  measured  by 
length  x  breadth  x  draft.  I  have  prepared  a  diagram 
isee  Appendix  No.  13)  showing  graphically  the  relation 
between  the  actual  block  formed  of  length  x  breadth 
X  draft,  and  the  under  water  displacement  of  a  mail 
steamer  having  a  block  co-efficient  of  fineness  of  .630. 
Taking  the  rectangle  as  100  the  part  coloured  red  is  63. 
In  the  case  of  a  cargo  boat  this  red  part  is  very  much 
larger  being  in  some  cases  80-  lOOths  of  the  whole  block. 

Board  of  Trade  New  Bides.  The  excessive  machinery 
space  is  by  these  latest  Rules  only  prevented  in  certain 
directions,  while  it  is  still  possible  to  go  on  producing 
vessels  with  such  an  arrangement  of  machinery  space 
that  the  net  tonnage  is  excessively  small  and  out  of  all 
proportion  to  the  carrying  capacity  of  the  vessel.  In 
a  vessel  carrying  dead -weight  or  deck  cargoes,  and  re- 
quiring small  capacity  in  her  holds,  the  coal  bunkers 
may  be  placed  so  as  to  occupy  what  would  otherwise  be 
hold  space,  instead  of  being  placed  in  the  vacant  spaces 
at  sides  of  boilers  or  in  engine  room,  so  that  these  latter 
are  measured  in  the  machinery  space  and  deducted 
once  and  J  thus  reducing  the  net  tonnage  by  a  very  large 
amount.  The  limit  placed  on  the  length  of  engine  room 
beyond  the  cylinder  or  between  engines  and  boilers  or 
the  length  of  stokehold  does  not  prevent  a  rearrangement 
of  the  design  of  the  engines  so  as  to  increase  their  length, 
or  the  fitting  of  triple  expansion  engines  with  three 
cylinders  in  the  length  instead  of  compound  with  only 
two.  or  the  fitting  of  double-ended  instead  of  larger  single- 
ended  boilers,  and  any  one  of  these  makes  an  enormous 
increase  in  the  machinery  space.  Again  by  fitting  a  raised 
quarter-deck  over  the  machinery  space  its  capacity  is  in- 
creased by  the  length  multiphed  by  breadth  multipUed  by 
the  height  of  the  raised  quarter-deck.  This  does  not  reduce 
the  cargo  space  in  any  way,  and  the  whole  capacity 
thus  added  is  included  in  the  gross  tonnage  and  included 
once  and  J  in  the  machinery  deduction,  so  that  the  net 
tonnage  is  reduced  by  J  of  the  whole  amount  added. 
The  new  regulations  are  certainly  in  the  right  direction, 
and  do  tend  to  lessen  the  abnormal  deduction  for  machin- 
ery space,  but  they  do  not  go  far  enough. 

Limit  to  Deduction  for  Propelling  Power. — The  principle 
of  Umiting  the  deduction  for  machinery  space  seems  to 
be  the  right  one,  the  only  point  being  the  point  at  which 
the  limit  is  placed.  The  conclusion  arrived  at  by  the 
Commission  on  tonnage  which  sat  in  1881,  i.e.,  that  the 
deduction  for  machinery  and  coal  should  not  exceed 
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33  per  cent,  of  the  gross  tonnage  seems  very  reasonable, 
because  this  allows  ample  for  machinery  and  coal  unless 
the  machinery  space  is  made  excessive  as  in  the  case  of 
small  dead-weight  coasters  which  do  not  require  great 
capacity,  or  in  the  case  of  the  cargo,  passenger  and  cattle 
coasters,  and  fast  mail  boats  with  which  speed  is  an 
important  factor  in  increased  earning  power.  If  the 
33  per  cent,  were  reduced  to  32  per  cent,  it  would  give 
a  uniform  deduction  of  32  per  cent,  for  all  boats  whose 
machinery  space  is  above  13  per  cent,  of  the  gross  tonnage. 
The  Board  of  Trade  say  by  new  regulations  coasters  of 
the  dead-weight  carrying  type  cannot  now  be  built  with 
a  net  tonnage  of  less  than  40  per  cent,  of  the  gross  tonnage. 
I  have  prepared  a  table  {see  Appendix  No.  14)  to  illus- 
trate the  effect  of  this  on  vessels  of  the  dead-weight  and 
passenger  cargo  and  cattle  types  of  coasters.  If  the  net 
is  40  per  cent,  of  the  gross  then  the  actual  deductions 
willjbe  60  per  cent,  of  gross  ;  from  this  I  have  taken 
the  actual,  crew  and  navigation  spaces  which  leaves 
the  allowance  for  machinery.  From  this  I  have 
taken  the  extra  three-fourths  thus  leaving  the 
actual  engine  room.  To  this  actual  engine  room  I 
have  added  the  actual  coal,  and  the  last  column  shows 
what  percentage  this  is  of  the  gross  tonnage.  It  will  be 
seen  that  it  is  in  one  case  as  low  as  twenty-seven  and  in 
no  case  is  it  more  than  thirty-four.  The  average  is 
thirty-one.  It  is  only  above  32  per  cent,  in  the  case  of 
boats  carrying  cattle,  cargo  and  passengers  which  have 
high  power  and  large  machinery  space  in  order  to  earn 
extra  profits.  In  many  cases  coasting  vessels  coming 
to  Liverpool  take  coal  in  for  the  return  trip,  and  half  of 
this  should  be  considered  as  cargo.  Further  they  use 
coal  for  working  cargo  and  the  cargo,  passenger  and 
cattle  boats  have  steam  heating  and  electric  light  which 
use  coal  and  have  nothing  to  do  with  propelling  power. 
The  vessels  of  high  power  and  greater  speed  carrying 
cargo,  passengers  and  cattle,  are  fitted  with  larger  machi- 
nery in  order  to  obtain  extra  profit  on  account  of  their 
greater  speed,  and  this  should  not  entitle  them  to  do  so 
at  the  expense  of  dock  authorities  by  obtaining  a  larger 
machinery  deduction  and  thus  paying  dues  on  a  smaller 
net  tonnage.  The  large  fast  mail  boats  have  their  great 
power  and  speed  in  order  to  obtain  higher  rates  of  passage 
fares  so  that  their  excessive  machinery  space  is  a  factor 
in  their  earning  power,  and  should  not  be  exempt  from 
dues. 

The  fact  that  in  many  cases  the  coal  allowed  is 
for  the  return  trip  would  also  reduce  these,  as  half  the 
coal  is  really  cargo  which  they  are  carrying.  They  also 
carry  sufficient  coal  for  working  cargo  in  port,  electric 
light,  steam  heating,  etc.,  which  has  nothing  to  do  with 
propelling  power. 

Typical  Dead  Weight  Coaster. — I  have  prepared  a 
diagram  («ee  Appendix  No.  15.)  showing  graphically  the 
allowances  made  in  arriving  at  the  net  tonnage  of  the  S.S. 
"  Cape  Wrath,"  as  taken  from  the  ship's  register.  At 
the  top  are  shown  the  outline  profile  and  deck  plans  to 
illustrate  how  these  results  are  obtained.  The  part 
coloured  red  shows  the  machinery  space  or  deduction 
in  each  case,  and  the  part  coloured  blue  shows  the  cargo 
space  or  net  tonnage  or  corrected  net  tonnage  (which  is 
really  the  actual  cargo  space  available.) 

per  cent. 
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The  actual  machinery  space 
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Crew  and  navigation  spaces 
Space  available  for  cargo  after  deduct- 
ing actual  machinery  space,  actual 
coal  space  and  crew  space 
Assuming  that  in  a  boat  of  this  type  the  net  tonnage 
arrived  at  by  using  the  latest  book  of  Instructions  to 
Surveyors  cannot  be  less  than  40  per  cent,  of  the  gross. 
The  deductions  would  be  60  per  cent,  of  gross 
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MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCS 


-Vr.  O.  B. 
Brace. 

89  Mftr.  1905. 


ThiB  IB  1  -TS  the  ftctual  machinery  space  which 

iB  therefore  four-sevenths  of  165  equal  to  -  94 
The  actual  coal  bunker  capacity  is  -  -  -  14 
So  that  the  actual  machinery  space  plus  actual 

coal  bunker  space  is 108 

Which  equals  only  30  per  cent,  of  the  gross  tonnage. 

(The  foregoing  is  a  reprint  of  the  Proof  of  Evidence 
handed  in  by  the  witness.  It  was  not  gone  through 
tericUim,  nor  were  copies  in  the  hands  of  the  meml>er8 
of  the  Committee  when  the  cross-examination  which 
fallow's  took  place.  In  order  to  save  time  it  was  agreed 
that  the  chairman  should  select  the  more  salient  points  in 
the  proof  and  question  the  witness  thereon.) 
Examined  by  the  Chairman. 

1470.  Your  experience  was  with  Messrs.  Denny  ? — 
Yes,  with  Messrs.  WUiam  Denny  &  Brothers,  of  Dum- 
barton. 

1471.  The  first  page  of  your  evidence  is  about  the  law, 
but  you  want  to  say  something  about  the  Board  of  Trade 
instructions  to  ui  ? — Yes.  The  instructions  to  surveyors 
indicate  that  where  the  percentage  of  machinery  space  to 
gross  tonnage  is  above  20  per  cent,  the  surveyor  is  to 
make  a  deduction  on  account  of  machinery  space  of  32 
per  cent,  of  the  gross  unless  he  gets  from  the  owner  a 
request  to  make  the  deduction  of  one  and  three-quarters 
of  the  actual  machinery  space.  That  seems  to  indicate 
tliat  the  idea  of  the  Board  of  Trade  is  to  make  the  32  per 
cent,  deduction  uniform  for  everything  above  13  per  cent. 
of  the  gross  tonnage  unless  the  owner  who  has  machinery 
space  above  20  per  cent,  of  the  gross  asks  in  writing  to 
have  the  allowance  of  one  and  three-quarters  for  the 
actual  machinery. 

1472.  Then  you  wish  to  emphasise  the  rule  about  the 
bunker  coal  on  page  3  of  your  evidence — three-quarters 
being  the  assumed  amoimt  for  bunker  coal  ? — In  practice  in 
from  95  to  97  per  cent,  of  steamships  the  allowance  is  32 
per  cent,  of  the  gross  tonnage.  In  the  remainder  which  are 
boats  having  machinery  of  more  than  20  per  cent,  of  their 
gross  tonnage  the  allowance  is  one  and  three-quarters  of 
the  actual  machinery  space.  So  that  the  actual  machinery 
space  is  deducted  as  actual  machinery  space  and  three- 
quarters  of  that  actual  space  is  deducted  as  representing 
coal  bunkers.  It  may  or  may  not  be  used  for  coal  bimkers 
but  the  owner  has  that  deduction.  The  deduction  being 
constant  takes  no  account  of  the  length  of  the  voyage  of 
\he  steamer.  It  is  a  deduction  which  if  it  represented  the 
correct  coal  under  certain  given  circumstances  would  not 
represent  the  correct  coal  if  improvements  were 
made  in  the  machinery  which  lessened  the  consumption 
for  the  given  journey.  And  any  economy  which  is  made 
in  the  machinery  would  tend  to  increase  the  profits  of  the 
shipowner  and  would  give  him  a  larger  actual  space 
available  for  cargo,  because  he  would  require  to  use  less 
space  for  coal  bunkers  but  it  would  bring  about  no  increase 
of  the  net  register  tonnage  of  the  ship. 

1473.  (Mr.  Scott.)  Did  I  understand  you  rightly  that 
95  to  97  per  cent,  of  the  ships  now  are  Umited  to  that  32  per 
cent,  reduction? — Yes,  95  to  97  per  cent,  of  the  present 
ships  are  the  large  cargo  carriers  which  have  a  net  tonnage 
of  63  to  04  per  cent,  of  their  gross  tonnage. 

1474.  (Chairman.)  Have  you  got  these  figures  officially; 
or  is  that  your  idea  J — That  figure  has  been  given  in  evi- 
dence. 

1475.  (Chairman.)    Oh,  no. 

1476.  (WUnesa.)    Well,  I  read  it  so. 

1477.  (Captain  Chalmers.)  The  evidence  was  that  in 
97  per  cent  of  tonnage  the  proportion  of  net  to  gross  was 
over  60  per  cent. 

1478.  (Chairman.)  At  all  events  you  are  not  giving 
them  to  us  from  your  own  knowledge  ?— No,  I  am  giving 
them  from  notes  of  the  evidence. 

1479.  (Chairman.)    Then  I  do  not  think  we  need  dwell 
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1482.  (Chairman.)  There  is  no  use  discussmg  tliat  because 
what  we  want  is  Mr.  Brace's  own  knowledge,  and  what  he 
has  given  is  not  his  own  knowledge  ? — No,  it  is  not  my  own 
knowledge,  but  it  has  come  from  what  was  said  by  Mr. 
Wilkins. 

1483.  (Chairman.)  I  think  you  are  quite  willing  to 
leave  it  f  — Yea,  quite. 

1484.  (Sir  William  White.)  It  Mr.  Brace  leaves  out 
his  figures  he  must  leave  out  his  argument  also  because 
he  leaves  out  that  on  which  he  has  based  his  argument. 

1485.  (Sir  W.  T.  Lewis.)  He  bases  his  argument  on  cer- 
tain figures  and  if  his  figures  are  wrong  his  argument  goes 
by  the  board. 

1486.  (Chairman.)  I  do  not  think  we  need  take  up  time 
with  this,  because  if  his  statement  is  wrong  we  are  capable 
of  coming  to  judgment  as  to  what  the  efiect  of  it  is  on 
his  argument. 

1487.  ( Witness.)  I  think  it  is  well  known  that  it  is  a  vei  y 
large  percentage — as  to  whether  it  is  97  per  cent,  or  some- 
thing different  from  that,  I  think  the  Board  of  Trade  hav 
the  figures  that  would  be  available  for  arriving  at  some 
conclusion  as  to  what  the  percentage  is.  There  are  a  cer- 
tain number  of  ships  which  have  a  volume  for  propelling 
power  of  over  20  per  cent,  of  their  gross  tonnage  and 
they  get  a  deduction  of  one  and  three-quarters  in  respect  of 
actual  propelling  power.  That  is  to  say  they  get  35  per 
cent,  of  their  gross  tonnage  instead  of  32  per  cent.,  that  is 
at  the  point  where  they  cross  the  20  per  cent.  line.  As  the 
machinery  space  increases  the  35  per  cent,  deduction  goes 
on  increasing  in  some  cases  to  as  much  as  75  per  cent,  of  the 
gross. 

1488.  (Sir  William  White.)  Will  you  say  in  what 
classes  of  ship  it  comes  down  to  75  per  cent  ? — In  very 
high-powered  boats  which  have  a  very  low  percentage  of 
net  tonnage  to  gross  tonnage. 

1489.  What  is  the  service  on  which  they  are  employed  ? 
— There  are  some  very  high-speed  passenger  coasting  boats 
and  there  are  some  coasting  vessels  which  have  a  small 
capacity  and  a  very  large  engine  room  and  which  carry 
dead  weight. 

1490.  (Mr.  Scott.)  Do  you  limit  that  to  coasting  boats 
only  ? — What  I  say  here  is  that  it  increases  from  35  to  75. 
It  is  rapidly  approaching  the  75  in  some  of  the  large  mail 
boats,  but  I  do  not  think  there  are  any  large  mail  boats 
where  it  has  got  to  that  extent. 

1491.  Do  you  know  a  boat  running  from  Brindisi  to 
India,  the  "  Isis,"  P.  &  0.  boat  t — A  boat  that  was  builtby 
Cairds.  of  Greenock. 

1492.  How  does  she  come  out  ? — I  am  afraid  I  have  not 
got  her  register,  but  it  will  be  given  in  Lloyd's  book. 

1493.  I  only  wanted  that  the  class  should  be  defined  ? — 
The  fixed  proportion  of  bunker  space  ignores  the  distance 
the  vessel  travels  and  it  also  ignores  the  economies  in  the 
machinery.  I  think  that  as  my  proof  is  being  taken 
ns  evidence  that  is  pretty  fully  recorded  there  and  it  is 
not  necessary  to  go  over  it  all  in  detail. 

1494.  (Chairman.)  Judge  yourself  as  to  whatyou  wish  to 
speak  about.  I  cannot  assist  you  in  this  ? — Yes,  from 
this  it  follows  that  a  deduction  and  economy  in  engine 
space  which  brings  a  profit  to  the  ship-owner  also  brings 
a  reduction  of  bunker  space  and  a  reduction  of  expense 
and  a  larger  cargo  space  or  earning  power,  but  will  bring  no 
increase  of  the  net  register  or  of  tonnage  dues.  Therefore, 
in  the  region  of  capacity  of  machinery  of  20  per  cent,  of  the 
gross  tonnage  and  above,  there  is  apossibiUtyof  deduction 
which  gives  increased  earnings  with  no  increased  dues  for 
the  accommodation. 

1495.  (-Sir  William  White. )  Do  you  mean  because  of  the 
sudden  change  in  the  system  ofallowance  which  occurs  at 
20  per  cent.  ? — Yes,  from  the  32  per  cent,  to  the  one  and 
three-quarters.  In  coasting  and  chaimel  steamers  the 
distances  for  which  they  have  to  carry  coal  vary  very  much. 
They  depend  upon  the  ports  they  trade  to,  the  relative 
economy  of  carrying  coal  or  cargo,  and  the  speed  (and  con- 
sequent rate  of  consumption)  at  which  they  travel.  All 
those  are  independent  of  the  expense  incurred  by  the  port 
authorities.  Therefore  it  would  seem  that  there  should  be 
some  limit  of  deduction  for  this  class  of  vessel  so  that  they 
may  not  continue  indefinitely  to  increase  their  economy  of 
coal  and  their  deductions  for  propelUng  power  and  increas- 
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ing  their  canying  while  at  the  same  time  they  are  decreas- 
ing the  remuneration  to  the  Dock  Authorities  for  services 
which  are  always  becoming  more  costly.  The  large  Atlan- 
tic steamers  have  been  steadily  increasing  in  speed,  which 
is  brought  about  by  competition  or  public  opinion.  With 
that  increase  in  speed  they  require  larger  dimensions  and 
verv  much  larger  draught.  When  the  speed  increases  it  is 
necessary  to  keep  the  lines  very  line  and  the  weight  of 
machinery  has  to  be  carried  so  that  it  is  almost  a  necessity 
in  designing  these  boats  to  have  increased  draught.  I 
think  a  good  deal  of  evidence  has  already  been  given  as  to 
the  cost  of  providing  increased  draught.  Then  I  have  one 
or  two  instances  here  comparing  the  allowance  for  coal 
with  the  actual  coal  space  that  is  set  aside  in  a  boat  like  the 
"  Empress  Queen,"  which  is*  larfe high-powered  paddle- 
boat  running  between  Liverpool  and  the  Isle  of  Man. 
She  has  a  gross  tonnage  of  2,140  and  a  net  tonnage  of  471, 
so  that  you  deduct  1,669  for  propelling  power,  crew,  etc. 
Then  the  allowance  for  crew  is  ninety -nine  tons  so  that  the 
allowance  for  propelling  power  is  1,669  minus  ninety -nine 
which  is  1.570.  Now  in  a  paddle-boat  the  deduction 
Instead  of  being  OBce  in  three-quarters  is  once  in  a  half  of 
the  actual  machinery  space  so  that  the  amour.t  allowed  for 
coal  space  is  equal  to  half  the  machinery  space — that  is, 
one-third  of  1.570  is  523  tons.  This  boat  for  her  services 
only  requires  about  seventy-five  tons. 

1496.  {Jlr.  Bums.)  Do  you  mean  for  one  trip. 

1497.  (Mr.  Lyster.)  Is  it  not  one-third  of  1,669  ?— I 
have  taken  away  ninety-nine  for  crew  space. 

1498.  (Sir  William  While.)  If  I  may  intervene ;  you  say 
523  tons  when  you  mean  space  and  you  say  seventy-five 
tons  when  you  mean  weight  ?— Seventy-five  tons  weight 
of  coal  she  requires,  but  in  this  calculation  I  have  allowed 
for  what  her  bunkers  will  hold,  that  is,  120  tons  of 
weight. 

1499.  [Sir  W.  T.  Lewis.)  Is  that  based  on  100  cubic 
feet  to  one  ton  ?—  On  forty-four  feet  to  the  ton  and  that 
is  equal  to  fifty-three  space  tons  of  100  cubric  feet.  So 
that  she  has  an  allowance  which  is  available  for  passengers 
or  cargo  of  523  tons  and  out  of  that  she  uses  for  coal  fifty- 
three  space  tons.  So  that  she  has  left  470  tons  which 
has  been  deducted  from  her  gross  to  arrive  at  her  net  and 
yet  is  available  for  profit  earning  purposes.  That  470 
tons  is  practically  100  per  cent,  of  her  present  net  tonnage 
which  is  471. 

1500.  (Mr.  Lyster.)  That  does  not  deduct  anything 
for  light  and  air  or  make  any  deduction  for  engines  ? — 
This  is  taken  from  the  register  which  in  that  boat  has 
light  and  air  measured.  In  every  boat  which  comes  above 
20  per  cent,  and  gets  one  and  a  half  or  one  and  three- 
quarters  of  her  actual  machinery  as  a  deduction,  the 
owner  elects  to  have  light  and  air  included  because  for 
every  ton  that  he  can  put  on  the  light  and  air  he  can  take 
oft  three-quarters  of  a  ton  from  his  net  tonnage. 

1501.  (Sir  William  White.)  Is  that  space  that  you  have 
got  of  120  tons  of  the  bunker  space  also  taken  from  the 
register  ? — No. 

1502.  You  have  measured  that,  and  that  is  not  taken 
from  the  register  ?— That  is  not  taken  from  the  register. 

1503.  On  what  authority  does  that  stand  ? — That  is  the 
greatest  amount  of  coal  that  she  can  take  into  her  bunkers. 

1504.  That  is  to  say  you  know  the  capacity  of  her 
bunkers  ?— That  is  so. 

1505.  That  is  all  I  wanted  to  know.  That  rests  on 
your  authority  and  not  on  the  Board  of  Trade  measure- 
ment '! — That  is  so,  the  bunker  capacity  is  not  given  in 
the  register. 

1506.  So  I  thought  ?— In  a  boat  of  the  "  Kilkenny  » 
type  which  is  a  coasting  boat  running  between  Liverpool 
and  Ireland,  carrying  cargo,  cattle,  and  passengers,  her  net 
tonnage  is  516  and  her  gro.ss  tonnage  is  1419;  so  that  the 
total  deduction  is  903.  In  this,  seventy-five  tons  is  allowed 
for  crew  space ;  so  that  828  is  left  for  machinery  and  coal. 
This  is  a  boat  which  gets  an  allowance  of  one  and  three- 
sevenths  of  the  actual  machinery  for  her  machinery  de- 
duction, so  that  the  actual  machinery  will  be  four-sevenths 
of  the  deductions,  and  her  space  available  for  coal  will  be 
three-quarters,  which  is  in  this  case  355  tons  of  100 
cubic  feet.  As  a  matter  of  fact  she  only  carried 
sixty-two  tons— that  is  again  in  tons  of  fourty-four  ciibic 
feet,  and  she  has  a  bunker  capacity  of  about  130  tons  at 
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forty-four  cubic   feet.     Then   taking  the  whole  bunker      j/^  g  ^ 
capacity,  130  tons  at  forty- four  cubic  feet,  it  is  equivalent  Brace. 

to  fifty-seven  tons  of  100  cubic  feet.     So  that  there  is  the  

difference  between  355  and  fifty-seven  ;  that  is,  298  tons  29  Mar.  1905. 

are  allowed  for  coal  ajid  not  used,  but  are  available  for  

carrying  actual  cargo  or  passengers.  That  is  equal  to 
58  per  cent,  of  her  net  tonnage.  I  think  that  these  figures 
which  are  only  two  typical  cases  illustrate  that  the  allow- 
ance which  is  made  and  was  no  doubt  meant  to  represent 
coal  does  not  with  any  degree  of  accuracy  represent  what 
is  actually  required  for  coal  space.  It  becomes  very  tm- 
fair  as  between  different  boats  when  the  economy  in  coal 
increases  and  builders  who  are  most  ingenious  in  designing 
boats  do  all  they  can  to  produce  boats  with  a  very  low 
net  tonnage.  Where  a  boat  has  actual  machinery  space 
which  is  above  20  per  cent,  of  her  gi'oss  tonnage  every  ton 
ton  that  can  be  added  in  any  way  to  the  machinery  space 
either  as  actual  engine  room  or  as  light  and  air  permits  of 
a  reduction  of  three-quarters  of  a  ton  in  the  net  tonnage. 
So  that  in  coasting  steamers  engine  rooms  are  made  ex- 
cessively large  for  the  engines  and  boilers  that  they  have 
to  accommodate,  quarter-decks  are  carried  over  the 
machinery  space  and  deck  casings  are  made  as  large  as 
possible,  all  with  a  view  of  reducing  the  net  tonnage  which 
can  in  this  way  be  reduced  to  a  point  which  is  altogether 
out  of  proportion  to  the  carrying  power  or  earning  power 
of  a  ship.  When  an  owner  goes  to  a  builder  to  ask  him 
to  design  a  coasting  ship  I  think  one  of  the  first  points 
to  be  considered  is  the  question  of  keeping  a  low  net 
tonnage.  These  coasters  go  in  and  out  of  the  ports  con- 
tinually and  without  in  any  way  decreasing  the  value  of 
the  boat  as  an  earning  machine  it  is  often  possible  to  very 
considerably  reduce  the  dues  she  pays  by  arranging  so 
that  she  shall  have  an  exceptionally  low  net  tonnage. 
As  illustrating  the  amount  of  thought  that  has  been  given 
to  this  subject,  Mr.  A.  G.  Ramage,  a  shipbuilder  of  Leith, 
who  builds  a  great  many  boats  of  this  type,  read  a  paper 
before  the  Institute  of  Naval  Architects,  entitled,  "Mini- 
mum net  register,  and  its  eftect  on  design."  There  are  com- 
paratively few  boats  that  carry  less  than  63  per  cent,  of 
their  gross  tonnage,  that  is  allowing  5  per  cent,  for  crew 
space — except  such  boats  as  carry  passengers  in  place  of 
cargo  to  a  large  extent.  They  are  naturally  built  for  that 
special  purpose  and  earn  passenger  freight,  and  as  they 
increase  their  speed  they  can  charge  higher  rates  for 
passengers. 

1507.  (Mr.  Burns.)  The  channel  boats  do  not,  of  course 
increase  their  rates  ? — They  have  there  the  question  of 
competition  if  the  rates  are  fixed.  They  can  get  more 
passengers  if  they  can  take  them  across  more  quickly.  I 
think  in  most  passenger  coasting  trades  there  is  very  keen 
competition,  and  the  company  that  does  not  provide  a 
fast  ship  gets  left  without  passengers,  and  the  fast  ship 
by  reason  of  her  large  machinery  while  helping  the  owner 
to  hold  his  own  in  the  competition,  provides  a  decreasing 
amount  to  the  dock-owner  by  reason  of  her  decreased  net 
tonnage.  The  Atlantic  mail  boats  are  different  from  the 
coasting  boats  in  so  far  as  they  are  not  designed  specially 
with  the  object  of  reducing  their  net  tonnage,  but 
the  reduction  takes  place  necessarily  because  of  their  high 
speed.  They  again,  as  I  pointed  out,  like  the  coasting 
vessels,  compete  for  passengers.  The  fast  boat  can 
charge  higher  rates  and  also  get  more  passsengers  than  the 
slower  boats.  In  that  way  they  can  make  more  profit, 
and  while  they  are  very  much  decreasing  their  net  ton- 
nage, they  require  more  accommodation  in  the  docks  and 
they  pay  less  for  it. 

1508.  (Sir  William  White.)  Excuse  me,  do  you  speak 
from  your  own  knowledge  about  these  ships  making  more 
profits — is  that  simply  an  impression  of  your  own,  or  is 
it  a  matter  of  personal  knowledge  ? — I  think  it  is  a  fact 
that  if  one  boat  runs  full  of  passengers  and  another  boat 
runs  without  passengers  and  they  are  both  designed  for 
carrying  passengers,  the  one  that  gets  the  passengers 
must,  I  think,  necessarily  make  more  profit  than  the  one 
that  does  not. 

1509.  (Sir  William  White.)  My  impression  was  that 
you  said  as  the  speed  increased  higher  profits  were  ob- 
tained. I  ask  you  whether  you  know  that  as  a  fact  or 
whether  it  is  an  impression  ? — I  have  not  the  particulars 
of  the  companies'  accounts  which  will  shew  that,  but  the 
companies  are  going  on  increasing  the  speed  of  their 
vessels.  Each  new  ship  as  she  is  built  is  faster  than  those 
competing  with  her. 
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1510.  Thig  is  your  deduction  ?— No,  that  is,  I  think 
knowledge. 

1511.  Personal  knowledge  T— That  the  speed  is  in- 
oreMing? 

1512.  No,  that  the  profit  is  increasing  ?— No,  I  was 
talking  about  speed  just  now.  I  say,  as  they  build  new 
steamers  they  are  built  to  go  quicker,  and  they  are  built 
to  make  a  profit,  and  not  to  make  a  loss.  From  the  fact 
that  the  steamers  are  built  to  go  quicker,  I  think  it  is  a 
natural  inference  that  it  is  done  in  order  to  make  a  profit 
and  not  to  make  a  loss. 

1613.  (Chairvuin.)  If,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  companies 
that  build  one  or  two  fast  boat*  are  building  the  majority 
of  their  boats  not  so  fast,  the  inference  would  be  the  other 
way  T — There  are  two  classes  of  boats— the  intermediate 
and  the  fast— and  there  are  degrees  of  fastness  in  each 
class.  The  one  might  be  considered  as  a  first-class 
service  and  the  other  more  or  less  as  a  second  class  service 
The  fast  boats  of  the  different  companies  who  build  them 
compete  with  one  another  and  they  go  on  building 
faster  and  faster  boats  of  that  class.  The  Companies 
•who  own  intermediate  boats  are  going  on  competing  with 
one  another  and  building  faster  boats  in  that  class. 

1514.  (Chairman.)  It  is  within  yoiu*  knowledge  that 
the  companies  have  two  classes,  and  if  the  majority  of 
them  are  intermediate  boats  the  inference  is  that  they 
pay  better  than  the  very  fast. 

1515.  (Mr.  Lyaler.)  There  are  only  a  limited  proportion 
of  the  fast  boats, 

1516.  (Chairman.)  Do  you  not  agree  that  the  in- 
ference is  that  the  intermediate  boats  pay  better  ? — I  do 
not  think  it  follows  from  that  fact. 

1517.  (Mr.  Bums.)  Take  the  White  Star  steamers. 
Does  Mr.  Brace  come  forward  as  an  authority  on  the 
earnings  of  the  fast  steamers  ? 

1518.  {Sir  WiUtam  White.)  Mr.  Brace  may  be  justified 
in  making  the  inference,  but  he  is  not  an  authority  on  the 
subject, 

1519.  (Wilneas.)  The  important  point  I  wanted  to 
impress  was  that  the  speed  is  increasing  both  in  the 
intermediate  class  and  in  the  fast  mail  boats. 

1520.  (Sir  W.  T.  Lewis.)  Is  there  a  greater  proportion 
of  increase  in  the  faster  boats  than  there  is  in  the  inter- 
mediate boats  ? — I  should  say,  yes. 

1521.  (Chairman.)  Do  you  say  that  from  your  own 
knowledge ;  because  I  should  have  thought  the  opposite — 
that  the  intermediate  boats  were  increasing  much  more 
rapidly  ? — In  numbers,  but  I  understood  Sir  William 
Lewis  to  mean  increasing  in  speed. 

1522.  (Cliairman.)  No,  he  meant  number,  did  you  not  ? 

1523.  (Sir  William  T.  Lewis.)  Yes,  I  meant  number, 

1524.  (Witness.)  The  intermediate  boats,  I  should  say, 
of  recent  years  have  increased  more  rapidly. 

1525.  (Mr.  ScoU.)  But  the  tendency  of  passenger  boats 
is  to  have  higher  speed  T — That  is  so,  that  is  on  account, 
I  think,  of  the  competition  for  passengers — they  want  to 
run  their  boats  full. 

1526.  (Mr.  Lyster.)  Would  that  include  the  case  of 
foreign  steamers,  and  if  so,  would  that  alter  the  pro- 
portion ? — I  do  not  think  the  German  and  French  lines 
have  built  intermediate  steamers  to  the  same  extent 
that  they  have  built  fast  steamers, 

1527.  That  is  wb.at  1  mean — that  would  account  for 
the  fact  of  the  extra  number  of  intermediate  steamers  in 
this  country  ? — Just  so, 

1528.  (Sir  William  While.)  Are  the  Germans  building 
any  fast  steamers  just  now  ? — I  believe  they  are, 

1529.  Do  you  know  of  any,  I  mean,  in  the  first  rank  of 
speed  T — I  do  not  think  I  can  say  that  1  know. 

1530.  (Chairman.)  You  have  a  diagram  which  you 
wish  to  explain  to  us  ? — Yes,  I  think  that  diagram  has 
been  handed  in  already,  has  it  not  7  (The  witness  produced 
dioijram.) 


1531.  (Mr.  ScoU.)  That  is  a  diagram  of  the  "'Campania  " 
and  the  -'Rowanmore  "  ? — This  diagram  (see  Appendix 
No,  7)  has  been  prepared  by  taking  a  number  of  mail 
steamers  which  have  high  power  and  great  speed,  and 
working  out  the  percentage  that  their  net  tonnage  is 
of  their  gross  tonnage.  Then  for  the  horizontal  scale 
on  the  diagram  as  shewn  along  the  bottom,  I  have  taken 
a  scale  of  speed  in  knots.  Then  for  each  ship  at  the 
speed  at  which  she  is  running  I  have  set  up  the  per- 
centage which  her  net  tonnage  is  of  her  gross  tonnage. 
In  that  way  I  have  got  a  series  of  spots.  Then  by 
drawing  a  line  through  those  spots  I  show  the  percentage 
that  the  net  tonnage  is  of  the  gross  tonnage  as  the  speed 
increases.  I  have  not  got  the  spots  up  to  twenty-five 
knots.  The  highest  speed  I  have  is  twenty-three  and  a 
half  knots. 

1532.  (Sir  William  White.)  Is  that  a  German  ship  ?— 
That  is  a  German  ship. 

1533.  Is  that  the  German  tonnage  you  have  taken 
there  ? — That  is  the  tonnage  as  given  in  Lloyd's  register. 
The  curve  has  been  produced  from  twenty-three  to  twenty- 
five  which  indicates  what  would  probably  be  the  percen- 
tage of  a  boat  if  the  speed  were  increased  to  twenty-five 
knots.  So  that  for  a  boat  going  nineteen  knots  we  have  a 
percentage  of  about  49-5,  and  for  a  boat  going  twenty- 
five  knots  we  have  a  percentage  of  only  about  twenty-six. 
All  the  boats  used  in  this  diagram  have  reciprocating 
engines.  A  number  of  boats  will  probably  be  built  in 
future  with  turbine  engines. 

1534.  (Sir  W.  T.  Lewis.)  Is  this  compiled  on  an  average 
of  a  large  number  of  boats, 

1535.  (-S»>  William  White.)  Can  you  give  the  Com- 
mittee the  names  and  numbers  of  the  vessels  upon  which 
you  have  ba^ed  this  ? — Yes. 

1 536.  Because  if  you  wiU  give  us  the  names  of  the  vessels 
and  the  particulars  we  can  see  to  what  extent  the  curve  is 
verified  ?— That  is  so — they  are  practically  all  the  mail 
boats  that  are  running  from  Liverpool. 

1537.  Then  you  have  the  names  ? — Yes. 

1538.  (Chairman.)  Then  would  you  mind  handing  in 
the  names  ? — \  es,  I  will  do  so. 

1539.  (Professor  Biles.)  This  is  practically  the  same 
evidence  as  I  gave  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  on  that 
are  the  names  (Handing  diigram,  see  Appendix  No.  7)  ? 
— Yes,  the  boats  that  have  been  used  in  producing  this 
curve  and  the  spots  are  put  on  there  with  pencil,  indicating 
what  the  curve  represents.  The  turbine  engines  take  up 
less  space  than  the  reciprocating  engines.  The  net  ton- 
nage for  a  turbine  boat  would  probably  be  not  quite  so 
low  as  the  net  tonnage  for  a  similar  boat  with  recipro- 
cating engines.  Two  Channel  boats  have  been  built 
which  are  practically  the  same— the  one  being  a  turbine 
and  the  other  having  reciprocating  engines  —  the 
"  Brighton  "  built  for  the  London.  Brighton  and  South 
Coast  Railway  Company  by  William  Deimy  &  Brothers, 
of  Dumbarton,  is  a  turbine  boat,  and  the  "Arundel" 
is  practically  a  similar  boat  with  reciprocating  engines. 
The  net  tonnage  of  the  "  Arundel  "  is  21  •  6  per  cent,  of  her 
gross  tonnage  and  the  net  of  the  "  Brighton  '-  is  26-6  per 
cent,  of  her  gross  tonnage,  so  that  that  gives  an  indication 
of  what  the  probable  difference  would  be. 

1540.  (Mr.  Burns.)  There  were  four  steamers  buQt  for 
the  Midland  Railway  Company — two  were  reciprocating 
and  two  turbines.  How  do  their  engine  rooms  compare  ? 
— I  cannot  tell  you, 

1541.  (Professor  Biles.)  The  turbine  steamer  has  a 
gross  register  of  2,086-43,  and  a  net  register  of  661-46 
The  reciprocating  engine  vessel  has  a  gross  register  of 
2,099-54  and  a  net  register  of  603-33.  The  other  recipro- 
cating engine  vessel  has  a  gross  register  of  1,996-52  and 
a  net  register  of  593-58, 

1542.  (Witness.)  This  would  go  to  show  that  the 
percentage  for  the  turbine  is  almost  as  low  as  for  the 
reciprocating, 

1543.  (Chairman.)  But  that  was  not  your  own  expecta- 
tion ? — That  is  not  the  case  in  those  two  that  I  have  taken 
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1544.  You  were  dealing  with  the  fast  Atlantic  boats 
at  the  bottom  of  page  8  of  your  proof  ? — We  had  dealt 
with  the  diagrams  showing  the  reduction  of  net  tonnage 
in  proportion  to  gross  tonnage  as  the  speed  increases, 
and  I  had  given  some  figures  showing  the  proportion 
of  net  tonnage  to  gross  for  two  boats,  one  of  which  was 
a  turbine  and  the  other  one  with  reciprocating  engines. 
In  that  case  the  turbine  came  rather  higher,  but  as  regards 
the  boats  mentioned  by  Mr.  Bums — the  Midland  boats 
— we  have  in  one  case  turbines  and  in  the  other  re- 
ciprocating engines,  and  the  percentage  is  the  same, 
which  points  to  the  fact  that  possibly  the  turbine  and 
the  reciprocating  are  the  same  in  each  case.  This  line 
which  is  shown  in  the  diagram  would  then  apply  equally 
to  turbine  or  reciprocating  boats. 

1545.  (Chairman.)  Have  you  not  an  opinion  on 
that  yourself  as  to  whether  or  not  it  is  likely  to  be  so  ? — 
I  thought  when  I  looked  into  the  question  that  the 
turbine  machinery  took  up  less  space  than  the  recipro- 
cating. 

1646.  And  you  still  think  so  ? — I  still  think  so. 

1547.  (Mr.  Bums.)  The  turbines  have  also  smaller 
light  and  air  hatches,  have  they  not  ? — I  do  not  think  so. 
They  take  up  less  room  in  the  engine  room.  The  gross 
apace  in  the  ship  would  probably  be  the  same  although 
the  part  of  the  space  occupied  by  the  turbines  would  be 
less. 

1548.  (Chairman.)     I  do  not  follow  you. 

1549.  (Witnesa.)  You  have  practically  the  same 
length  and  breadth  of  engine  room,  but  a  less  proportion 
of  that  would  be  filled  with  the  machinery. 

1550.  (Captain  Blake.)  You  have  more  light  and  air 
space  in  a  turbine  boat  ? — More  light  and  air  space  in 
the  actual  machinery  space.  The  light  and  air  above 
that  would  not  probably  be  affected. 

1551.  (Captain  Chalmers.)  Are  you  quoting  any 
particular  turbine  ships  ? — No,  but  the  turbine  engines 
take  up  less  in  height  than  the  reciprocating  engines 
and  fill  up  less  engine  space. 

1552.  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  the  "  Victorian  " 
and  "Virginian  "  ? — I  have  not  been  on  board  of  them. 

1553.  Would  it  surprise  you  that  they  come  out  as 
64  per  centers  of  the  gross  ? — That  might  be  so. 

1554.  Would  you  be  surprised  to  hear  that  that  is 
so  ? — ^No,  I  would  not,  but  they  are  not  very  high  powered 
boats. 

1555.  Nineteen  knots  ? — I  saw  an  account  of  their 
first  trip  which  showed  that  they  were  doing  something 
between  13  and  14  knots. 

1556.  (Professor  Biles.)  Just  to  clear  up  this  point  I 
think  the  difference  between  the  turbine  and  the  re- 
ciprocating engine  is,  especially  for  Channel  boats,  that 
the  reciprocating  engine  necessarily  goes  up  into  the 
light  and  air  space  ? — That  is  so. 


1557.  The  turbine  does  not  necessarily  go  up  there. 
The  reciprocating  engine  therefore  has  necessarily  an 
amount  "t  light  and  air  space  which  the  turbine  need 
not  have.  In  some  cases  as  in  the  case  of  a  boat  built 
by  Colonel  Dennys  firm  they  dehberately  cut  down 
the  light  and  air  space  in  the  turbine  for  accommodation 
purposes.  They  might  have  left  it  as  it  was  in  the  sister 
boat  with  reciprocating  engines  only  the  vessels  with 
the  reciprocating  engines  could  not  be  cut  down  as  it 
was  in  the  case  of  the  turbine  boats — I  think  that  is  so  ? — 
That  is  so. 

1558.  (Chairman.)  Would  you  just  go  on,  it  is  difficult 
to  ask  you  questions.  I  think  we  will  got  on  more  quickly 
if  you  just  go  through  the  evidence  yourself  ? — In  the 
large  or  high-powered  ships  the  lines  are  very  much 
finer  and  therefore  the  draught  is  necessarily  greater. 
In  order  to  get  an  easily  driven  boat  it  is  necessary  to 
build  a  long  ship,  that  is  to  say,  the  long  ship  is  very 
much  more  easUy  driven  than  the  short  ship  at  high 
speed.  Therefore  the  tendency  is  where  speed  is  increased 
to  increase  the  length,  breadth,  and  draught  and  all 
those  proportions  require  more  expensive  dock  accom- 
modation. In  the  fast  boat  the  best  form  for  getting 
an  easily  driven  ship  is  to  have  a  full  amidship  section 
with  fine  ends.  Then  the  machinery  is  all  concentrated 
at  the  amidship  part  of  the  ship  so  that  the  part  which 
is  deducted  for  machinery  space  is  the  part  which  bulks 
most  largely  in  the  displacement  of  the  ship.  The 
amidship  part  being  very  full  and  being  taken  off  once 
and  three  quarters  for  the  machinery  deduction  is  a  very 
large  item  compared  with  the  ends  which  are  very  fine 
and  are  part  of  the  gross  tonnage  in  the  first  instance 
and  remain  part  of  the  net  tonnage.  Then  I  have  pre- 
pared some  diagrams  showing  a  comparison  of  the  size  of 
the  same  vessels  of  different  types. 

1559.  (Colonel  Denny.)  A  full  boat  would  have  fewer 
deck  erections  than  an  Atlantic  boat  so  that  that  would 
make  up  her  want  of  fine  ends  ? — She  is  going  that  way. 
She  does  not  go  so  far  below  the  cargo  or  intermediate 
boats  as  she  would  do  if  she  had  not  those  deck  erections. 
I  have  a  diagram  which  illustrates  that.  In  the  first 
place  I  have  got  a  diagram — I  think  these  have  been 
handed  in — of  the  "  Campania  "  and  the  "  Rowanmore,"- 
which  shows  the  actual  size  of  those  ships  in  com- 
parison with  their  gross  and  net  tonnage.  In  each  case 
I  am  taking  the  dimensions  as  given  in  Lloyd's  book, 
that  is  to  say,  the  length  and  the  breadth  and  the  depth 
which  is  proportional.  (Diagram  put  in,  see  Appendix 
No.  8.) 

1560.  (Captain  Chalmers.)  What  depth  do  you  use  ? — 
The  depth  of  hold  as  given  in  Lloyd's. 

1561.  The  depth  to  what  deck  ? — In  the  case  of  the 
"  Rowanmore  "  it  is  the  second  deck  from  the  top. 

1562.  The  tonnage  deick  ? — The  tonnage  deck.  In 
the  case  of  the  "  Campania  "  it  is  the  upper  deck  which 
has  a  complete  flush  deck  above  that,  and  a  tier  of  houses 
about  half  length  amidships  above  that  again.     So  that 
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it  ia  a  proportionatoly  deep  deck  which  oocapies  practi- 
cally the  same  position  in  the  two  ships  merely  as  giving 
a  measure  of  the  size  of  the  ship. 

1563.  (Mr.  Bunu.)  That  deals  merely  with  the  ques- 
tion of  the  size  of  the  ship,  but  as  the  ship  gets  deeper 
the  quay  walls  get  deeper — is  that  a  fair  comparison  7 — 
I  think  so.  The  columns  on  the  right  hand  side  of  the 
diagram  represent  up  to  the  top  of  the  column  gross 
tonnage  and  the  part  on  the  "  Campania "  which  is 
coloured  red  and  the  part  in  the  "  Rowanmoro  "  which 
is  marked  with  section  lines  shows  the  net  tonnage  so 
that  the  net  tonnage  of  the  "  Campania  "  is  a  very  much 
smaller  proportion  of  the  gross  tonnage  than  the  net 
in  the  "  Rowanmoro  "  is  of  her  gross  tonnage  although 
the  "  Campania  "  is  of  greater  size  in  other  dimensions. 
Then  I  have  another  diagram  which  is  made  on  similar 
lines  illustrating  the  "  Empress  Queen  "  and  the  "  Truth- 
ful."    {Diagram  pat  in,  see  Appendix  No.  10.) 

1564.  {Mr.  Lyater.)  Is  there  any  relation  between  the 
sectional  areas  of  those  ships  and  the  columns  ? — Only 
approximately ;  the  sectional  area  shows  the  size  ;  the 
column  shows  the  gross  tonnage. 

1565.  Is  there  any  relation  between  the  sectional 
areas  and  the  gross  tonnage  ? — Approximately,  that 
is  to  say  that  the  sectional  area  shown  on  the  "  Rowan- 
more  "  has  much  less  put  on  the  top  of  it  than  the  sectional 
area  shown  on  the  "  Campania,  "  the  "  Campania  -  being 
shown  larger  than  .the  "  Rowanmoie." 

1566.  I  do  not  think  that  is  quite  what  I  mean.  Take 
the  cross  section  of  the  "  Rowanmore  V  and  the  "  Cam- 
pania "  and  take  the  column  representing  the  gross 
tonnage  of  either.  Are  the  relative  sectional  areas 
the  same  proportion  with  each  other  as  the  two  columns 
in  gross  tonnage  ? — Not  in  the  same  proportion. 

1567.  (Chairman.)  That  is  to  say  this  section  is  not 
based  on  gross  tonnage  at  all,  but  on  dimensions 
taken  from  Lloyds  book  ? — Yes,  the  column  is  the  gross 
tonnage.  As  you  deepen  the  boat  you  increase  her 
weight  and  no  doubt  her  draught  unless  in  exceptional 
circumstances. 

1568.  What  is  the  difference  in  the  draught  between  the 
"  Campania  "  and  the  "  Rowanmore  "  ?— The  "  Cam- 
pania "  is  about  a  foot  more  on  the  records,  that  is  to 
say,  her  greatest  recorded  draught  is  about  a  foot  more 
than  the  "  Rowanmore." 

1669.  (Chairman.)  What  about  loadlines  ? — I  think 
the  loadlines  are  practically  the  same. 

1570.  (Chairman.)  I  think  the  evidence  was  the  other 
way,  that  the  "  Rowanmore  "  was  deeper  than  the  "  Cam- 
pania." 

1671.  (Captain  Chalmers.)  About  half  an  inch  more  ? 
—The  draughts  to  loadline  are  practically  the  same.  Of 
course,  the  deeper  boat  requires  higher  quay  walls  and 
higher  sheds. 

1572.  (Mr.  Bums.)  I  suppose  in  the  case  of  the  "  Cam- 
pania "  sheds  are  not  much  used  ?— I  think  evidence 
has  been  given  of  that  already.  She  has  the  best  dock 
that  is  provided  in  the  port  and  the  most  expensive. 

1673.  (Mr.  Bums.)  I  am  not  saying  that.  I  think 
it  is  very  misleading.  I  suppose  you  do  not  agree  ?— 
I  think  not  if  you  look  at  it  from  the  point  of  dimensions 
■which  it  is  made  for. 

1374.  As  between  the  dock  owner  and  the  shipowner  ? 
—I  have  another  diagram  which  deals  with  these  same 
ships  which  is  the  one  I  think  which  should  be  considered 
in  connection  with  draught. 

1575.  (Captain  Chalmers.)  Tkat  only  gives  the  com- 
parison for  tonnage  depth  ? — Yes. 

1576.  It  gives  no  idea  of  displacement  ?— It  has  nothmg 
to  do  with  displacement ;  it  deals  with  size. 

1577.  (Sir  W.  T.  Lewis.)  Suppose  you  added  to  that 
diagram  a  deep  ship  immersed  down  to  her  loadline  and 
you  also  put  a  section  of  the  dock  wall ;  you  say  that  it 
would  require  an  additional  foot  in  depth  only  for  the 
one  as  compared  with  the  other. 

1578.  (Chairman.)  It  would  be  the  other  way.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  the  "  Rowanmore  "  is  the  deejjer. 

1579.  (Sir  W.  T.  Lewis.)  I  did  not  say  which,  but  one 
would  require  a  foot  more  than  the  other  T — I  think  not ; 
that  is  only  in  respect  of  draft.     The.  "  Campania  "-  is 


much  higher  than  the  "  Rowanmore  "  and  would  require 
a  deeper  quay  wall. 

1680.  (Colonel  Denny.)  That  only  affects  bollards  for 
mooring.  That  would  not  affect  the  sheds  in  any  way 
because  these  boats  as  a  matter  of  fact  do  not  carry 
cargo  ? — They  do  not  carry  much  cargo. 

1581.  (Sir  W.  T.  Lewis.)  But  you  require  additional 
strength  as  you  have  a  deeper  quay  wall  and  additional 
strength  means  additional  expense. 

1682.  (Mr.  Lyster.)  It  really  means  adding  to  the 
height  of  the  wall  at  the  top. 

1683.  (Colonel  Denny.)  That  is  the  cheapest  end  of 
the  wall. 

1584.  (Professor  Biles.)  This  is  only  intended  to  show 
that  the  dimensions  of  the  vessels  are  very  different. 
The  "  Rowanmore  "  is  much  smaller  in  dimensions  and 
pays  on  much  higher  tonnage  ? — That  is  so. 

1585.  (Mr.  Burns.)  My  point  is  that  as  far  as  the  dock 
authority  is  concerned  depth  of  the  ship  is  of  no  im- 
portance. 

158P.  (Professor  Bile*.)  But  it  is  not  dealt  with  in  this 
diagiam. 

1587.  (Mr.  Burns.)  Yes,  I  think  it  is. 

1588.  (Professor  Biles.)  No,  I  think  not,  Mr.  Brace 
says  that  this  is  only  intended  to  show  the  difference 
in  dimensions. 

1589.  (Witness.)  That  is  so. 

1590.  (Professor  Biles.)  And  later  on  he  is  going  to  deal 
with  draft  ? — I  am  going  to  deal  with  length,  breadth 
and  draft  in  another  diagram. 

1391.  (Mr.  Lysler.)  It  is  true  in  a  sense  that  he  has 
added  on  to  the  height  of  the  wall  at  its  deepest  end.  That 
addition  means  an  increase  of  section  all  the  way  down. 

1592.  (Chairman.)  You  wish  to  give  a  similar  com- 
parison for  the  "  Empress  Queen  "  and  the  "  Truthful  "? — 
A  similar  comparison  for  the  "  Empress  Queen"  and  the 
"  Truthful."  The  diagiam  (see  ['Appendix  No.  10) 
illustrates  again  the  difference  in  size  from  Lloyds 
dimensions.  The  "  Empress  Queen "  is  practically 
the  same<  depth.  She  is  very  much  greater  in 
length,  she  is  very  much  greater  in  breadth  as  regards 
the  hull  proper.  Then  outside  that  on  either  side  she 
has  sponsons  which  extend  to  about  twenty  feet  on  either 
side.  That  shows  the  comparison  of  size.  Then  when 
we  come  to  the  comparison  of  tonnage  the  "Empress 
Queen  "  is  of  much  larger  gross  tonnage  than  the  "  Truth- 
ful "  but  of  very  much  less  net  tonnage — that  is  to  say 
the  net  tonnage  of  the  "  Empress  Queen  "  is  471,  while  the 
net  tonnage  of  the  "  Truthful  "  is  770.  That  is  to  say 
whilst  the  "  Truthful  "  is  so  very  much  smaller  she  pays 
on  770  tons  as  against  471. 

1593.  (Colonel  Denny.)  Are  you  taking  into  account 
the  fact  that  there  is  a  different  rate  of  deduction  for  a 
paddle  steamer  as  compared  with  a  screw  ? — That  is 
so.     This  is  the  correct  net  tonnage  as  given  in  the  register. 

1594.  But  at  any  rate  the  "  Empress  Queen  "  would  get 
more  in  proportion  being  a  paddle  steamer  ? — She  gets 
IJ  for  machinery — that  is  what  you  mean. 

1595.  (Colonel  Denny.)  I  think  it  is  more — she  gets 
37-lOOths  and  the  other  gets  32?— That  is  not  so,  because 
the  "  Empress  Queen  "  comes  above  that  rate.  The  "  Em- 
press Queen  "  would  get  1 J  of  her  actual  machinery  space, 
whereas  the  "  Truthful  "  would  get  32  per  cent,  of  her 
gross  tomiage.  If  she  were  rather  more  high  powered 
she  would  get  IJ. 

1590.  (Mr.  Burns.)  What  class  of  boat  is  she  ? — A 
coasting  passenger  cargo  boat  belonging  to  Powell.  She 
runs  between  Liverpool  and  some  of  the  south  coasting 
ports.     The  next  diagram  (see  Appendix    No.  9)  deals 

with  two  more  coasting  boats,  both  being  screw  vessels 

the  "Kilkenny"  and  the  "Maggie  Hough."  The 
dimensions  of  those  two  boats  are  approximately  the 
same  although  there  are  some  slight  differences.  The 
"Kilkenny"  has  a  gross  tonnage  of  1419  and  a  net 
tonnage  of  516,  whilst  the  "Maggie  Hough"  has  a  gross 
tonnage  of  1545  and  a  net  tonnage  of  965.  So  that 
whilst  there  is  very  Uttle  difference  in  the  gross  tonnage 
the  "Kilkenny"  only  pays  on  516  while  the  "Maggie 
Hough"  pays  on  965.  These  are  two  boats  in  practically 
the  same  class  of  trade — that  is  the  passenger  and  cargo 
coasting  boats. 
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(Chairman.)  In  1901. 

{Sir  W.  T.  Lewis.)  Has  there  been  any  adjust- 


1597.  (Sir  W-  T.  Lewis.)  There  is  no  question  of  recent 
measurement  or  anything  of  that  kind  with  regard  to 
them,  is  there  ? — The  one  with  the  lower  net  tonnage 
has  been  built  since  the  one  with  the  greater  net  tonnage 

1598.  (Chairman.)  The  difference  is  really  caused. 
by  the  one  being  a  moie  powerful  boat  than  the  other  ? — 
Yes,  by  the  one  being  a  more  powerful  boat  than  the 
other.  Then  I  ihave  another  diagram  (see  Appendix 
No.  11)  to  illustiate  the  difterence  between  the  small 
coasting  vessels,  and  taking  the  "  Puffin  "  and  the 
"Dolphin",  here  again  there  is  not  much  difference  in 
the  dimensions.  The  "  Puffin  "has  a  gross  tonnage  of 
404  and  net  tonnage  of  59.  The  "  Dolphin "  with  a 
gross  tonnage  of  only  340  has  a  net  tonnage  of  186. 

1599.  (Chairman.)  When  were  they  built  respectively, 
do  you  know  ? — I  have  not  a  note  of  them,  I  can  get  it 
from  Lloyds  Book.  The  "  Puffin  "  was  built  five  years 
after  the  "  Dolphin  " — that  is  to  say  the  one  with  very 
low  net  tonnage  is  five  years  later  than  the  other. 

1600.  (Professor  BtZea.)  The  "Kilkenny"  was  built 
in  1902. 

1601.  (Colonel  Denny.)  When  did  the  new  rules  come 
«ut  ? 

1602. 

1603. 
ment  since  ? 

1604.  (Chairman.)  The  Board  of  Trade  altered  their 
inatruotiona  to  the  surveyors,  which  has  made  it  more 
<lifficult  to  get  low  rates  since  1901. 

1805.  (Captain  Blake.)  The  "Kilkenny"  is  a  ship 
which  has  been  built  since  the  new  Board  of  Trade 
regulations  came  into  force  ? — Yes  I  think  so.  She  was 
built  in  1902. 

1606.  (Chairman.)  You  have  of  course  no  knowledge 
as  to  what  deadweight  these  two  boats  would  carry — I 
mean  the  "  Puffin  "  and  the  "  Dolphin  "  T— No,  I  have 
not  got  a  note  of  that. 

1607.  (Mr.  Burns.)  Would  you  tell  us  what  is  the 
«au3e  of  the  difference  in  the  register  tonnage  t—\  think 
it  is  probably 

1608.  Y'ou  do  not  know  ? — I  cannot  tell  what  the 
actual  cause  of  the  difference  of  these  two  ships  is.  I 
have  not  it  before  me. 

1609.  (Captain  Chalmers.)  One  boat  is  built  for  cubic 
capacity  and  the  other  for  deadweight  ? — I  expect  that  is 
what  it  is.  One  that  is  built  for  cubic  capacity  will  be 
in  the  capacity  trade  and  the  one  built  for  dead  weight 
■will  be  in  deadweight  trade,  and  yet  there  is  an  enormous 
<iifference  in  the  amount  on  which  they  have  paid  dues. 

1610.  (Colonel  Denny.)  How  can  we  get  at  that 
"  Puffin  "  ? — She  requires  probably  a  small  cargo  capa- 
city and  therefore  increases  her  machinery  space. 

1611.  She  is  down  to  her  draught  before  she  is  full  ? — 
She  cannot  use  the  space  and  therefore  puts  it  into 
machinery  and  gets  off  one  and  three-quarters  and  so  pays 
a  very  small  proportion  in  dues,  but  she  is  no  doubt  doing 
ier  trade  just  as  efficiently  as  the  other  boat  does  hers. 

1612.  (Mr.  Lysler.)  And  I  suppose  she  has  put  so  much 
more  initial  weight  into  her  engines  and  hull  if  they  are 
approximately  of  the  same  dimensions  ? — More  space, 
tut  not  necessarily  more  weight. 

1613.  (Mr.  Lyster.)  You  mean  she  is  carrying  a  heavier 
-el  W3  of  material  ? 

1614.  (Professor  Biles.)  Would  she  require  more  power 
for  that  ? 

1615.  (Sir  W.  T.  Lewis.)  What  is  the  relative  speed 
of  the  two  ?— -That  I  cannot  tell  you ;  probably  they  are 
boats  of  approximately  the  same  speed,  but  I  have  not 
got  these  details  with  me. 

1616.  (Chairman.)  These  diagrams  you  have  prepared 
altogether  on  the  assumption  that  you  have  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  what  the  boat  is  earning  ? — That 
is  ao,  they  are  showing  the  relation  between  the  space 
slio  occupies  in  dock  and  the  amount  upon  which  she 
pays  dues. 

^1817.  (Colonel  Denny.)  Most  of  those  were  prepared 
for  the  Bill  before  the  House  of  Commons,  were  not  they  ? 
— That  is  so. 


1618.  (Mr.  Burns.)  The  depth  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  space  occupied  in  dock,  has  it  ? — It  has  to  do  with 
the  size  of  the  ship. 

1619.  That  is  not  what  you  said ;  you  said  the  space 
occupied  in  dock  ? — The  size  of  a  ship  is  the  space  she 
occupies.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  under  water 
displacement,  but  it  has  to  do  with  the  space  she  occupies. 

1620.  Not  the  depth  of  the  ship  ?— I  think  so— all 
three  of  the  dimensions  form  the  size  of  the  ship  and  go 
to  make  up  the  space  she  occupies. 

1621.  I  do  not  see  what  the  depth  of  small  ships  of 
this  class  has  to  do  with  their  dock  accommodation. 

1622.  (Professor  Biles.)  You  mean  that  the  dock  ac- 
commodation does  not  vary  with  the  depth  ? — In  this 
case  I  am  not  dealing  with  under  water  space — it  is 
with  the  whole  space  that  the  ship  occupies — that  is, 
the  size  of  the  ship,  and  the  whole  three  dimensions 
necessarily  come  into  that. 

1623.  Would  you  tell  us  whether,  in  your  opinion,  the 
capacity  of  the  ship  has  a  much  larger  net  register  because 
it  pays  her  to  cut  down  the  engine  space  and  so  earn 
money  in  what  would  have  been  engine  space  ? — That 
is  so. 

1624.  Rather  than  save  tonnage  dues  by  having  a 
larger  engine  space  and  so  earning  a  greater  freight  1 — 
That  is  so. 

1625.  The  dead  weighter  could  not  make  any  use  of 
the  space  and  therefore  enlarges  the  engine  room  and 
so  gets  tonnage  off  ? — That  is  so ;  she  could  not  use  it. 

1626.  (Colonel  Denny.)  Supposing  you  transferred  one 
ship  from  capacity  to  dead  woight  and  the  other  from 
dead  weight  to  capacity  it  would  be  ruinous  of  course  ? — 
They  would  be  failures.  The  large  mail  boats  hava  a 
greater  proportion  of  their  gross  tonnage  above  water 
line  while  they  occupy  a  larger  space  of  the  dock — that 
is  to  say  from  their  extreme  dimensions.  The  part 
below  water  is  approximately  Vf^oths  of  the  block,  which 
is  made  up  of  the  length,  breadth  and  draught  in  a  fast 
passenger  mail  boat,  while  in  the  cargo  boat— 

1627.  (Sir  W.  T.  Lewis.)  Cubical  contents  ?— The 
actual  displacement  is  63  per  cent,  of  the  length,  by 
the  breadth  by  the  draught,  while  in  the  cargo  boat  it 
is  approximately  /ifuths  of  the  block,  that  is,  that  while 
the  mail  boat  has  a  greater  proportion  of  her  gross  ton- 
nage above  the  dock  she  has  a  very  much  less  proportion 
below  the  dock,  but  what  the  dock  authorities  have  to 
accommodate  is  not  the  actual  displacement,  but  the 
extreme  length  by  breadth  by  draught. 

1628.  (Colonel  Denny.)  That  is  to  say,  you  think  that 
the  fine  boat  requires  just  as  much  accommodation  as 
if  she  were  a  rectangular  block  of  these  dimensions  ? — 
That  is  so,  and  of  course  the  same  with  a  full  boat.  She 
requires  the  dimensions  of  the  rectangular  block,  although 
she  actually  takes  up  a  much  greater  proportion  of  that 
block. 

1629.  (Mr.  Lyster.)  Do  you  mean  that  any  comparison 
for  services  rendered  measured  by  displacement  would 
be  inequitable  to  that  extent  ? — Yes,  because  it  takes 
no  account  of  the  extreme  dimensions,  and  that,  of  course, 
is  what  has  to  be  provided  for. 

1630.  The  mail  boat  would  get  off  about  15  per  cent, 
cheaper  than  these  cargo  boats  ? — -That  is  so.  Then  I 
have  prepared  a  diagram,  which  is  intended  to  shew  the 
relation  between  services  rendered  by  the  dock  authori- 
ties in  length,  breadth  and  draught  compared  with  the 
pajrments  made  by  the  ships  for  different  types  on  the 
present  basis  of  net  tonnage.  (Diat/ram  handed  in. 
See  Appendix  No.  12.) 

1631.  (Chairman.)  I  see  this  diagram  seems  to  be 
prepared  not  to  illustrate  the  evidence  you  are  giving 
now  ? — No.  This  is  a  diagram  which  I  said  I  would 
come  to. 

1632.  (Chairman.)  Does  this  diagram  represent  your 
present  opinion  ? — They  both  do.  This  one  is  in  relation 
to  the  actual  size  of  the  boat  and  this  one  is  in  relation 
to  the  space  occupied  in  the  dock. 

1633.  (Chairman.)  What  is  put  here  is  "  Rating  of 
vessels  of  the  mail,  intermediate,  and  cargo  class,  on  net 
tonnage  relatively  to  service  rendered."^  You  told  me 
that    the    service    rendered    should    be    represented  by 
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Mr.  O.  B       the  vhole  siie  of  the  vessel  T — Yon  must  have  misoiider- 
Braet.         stood  me.    What  I  said  was  that  the  others  illustrated 
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1634.  I  thought  just  now  you  said  that  the  displace- 
ment would  not  bo  a  fair  measure  of  services  rendered  ? 
— That  is  so,  this  is  not  displacement,  this  is  the  total 
block  displacement  is  only  63  per  cent,  of  that  in  the 
case  of  mail  boats. 

1635.  But  surely  this  leaves  out  the  erections  above 
the  draught  of  water  ? — It  does  in  the  block,  but  it  in- 

•  dudes  it  in  the  vertical  scale  which  is  the  tonnage. 

1036.  But  surely  that  is  quite  a  different  idea  as  to 
what  services  rendered  should  be.  I  understand  this 
to  show  that  what  you  mean  by  services  rendered  is  the 
parallelopipedon,  or  whatever  it  is  called  ? — Yes. 

1637.  In  the  other  case  you  took  into  account  not 
merely  what  was  below  water  but  everything  above 
water  T — That  was  not  a  question  of  services  rendered ; 
it  was  a  question  of  the  size  of  the  ship  compared  with 
the  tonnage. 

1638.  Then  I  must  have  misunderstood  you,  because 
I  understood  you  to  say  that  services  rendered  should 
not  be  measured  by  the  draught,  but  that  you  should 
take  other  things  into  account.  T  thought  that  was  your 
evidence  a  moment  ago  7 — I  said  the  displacement  was 
not  a  fair  measure. 

1639.  You  think  that  is  a  fair  measure  7 — Yes,  that 
is  a  fair  measure. 

1640.  Then  it  is  not  fair  to  take  into  account  the 
erections  above  which  do  not  afiect  the  draught  t — Only 
so  far  as  they  come  in  the  tonnage.  They  are  included 
of  course  in  this  diagram  in  the  tonnage. 

1641.  I  am  afraid  I  do  not  follow  you. 

1642.  (Mr.  Lyster.)  If  you  will  allow  me  to  explain 
this  displacement  I  think  you  will  see  that  the  block 
below  water  and  gross  tonnage  are  practically  the  same 
thing. 

1643.  (Chairman.)  If  that  is  so  that  will  answer  my 
question. 

1644.  {Mr.  Lyster.)  Very  well,  that  will  be  an  answer 
to  your  question  if  he  proves  that. 

1645.  {Colonel  Denny.)  There  are  exceptions  to  that 
rule,  Mr.  Lyster. 

1646.  {Mr.  Lyster.)  I  am  not  saying  that  it  is  so  abso- 
lutely, but  I  am  saying  that  it  is  so  approximately. 

1647.  {Sir  W.  T.  Lewis.)  You  divide  the  services 
rendered  into  two  sections — that  is  to  say  the  services 
rendered  below  the  quay  wall  and  the  services  rendered 
by  anything  that  is  above  the  level  of  the  quay  wall, 
because  according  to  this  the  service  rendered  is  repre- 
sented by  length,  breadth,  and  draught  ? — Yes. 

1648.  Which  would  include  anything  above  the  quay 
wall — I  understood  that  was  the  point  of  the  Chairman  ? 
— Services  rendered  undoubtedly  could  be  divided  into 
two  sections.     This  deals  with  one  section  only. 

1649.  {Chairman.)  Did  not  these  represent  what  you 
thought  ought  to  be  straight  as  services  rendered,  at  the 
time  you  gave  this  evidence,  without  any  addition  ? — 
This  I  think  is  a  measure  of  the  services  rendered,  except 
as  has  just  been  pointed  out  in  relation  to  the  height  of 
quay  walls.     This  does  not  take  in  that. 

1650.  {Chainnan.)  Did  you  make  that  exception  in 
your  own  mind  when  you  were  giving  evidence  for  the 
Mersey  Docks  and  Harbour  Boards  ? — I  did  not  give 
evidence  for  them. 

1661.  And  you  prepared  this  diagram  for  that  purpose  ? 
— This  diagram  was  not  prepared  for  that  purpose. 

1652.  Then  you  did  not  give  evidence  ? — No. 

1653.  Then  I  need  not  ask  you  what  your  opinion 
about  it  was  then. 

1664.  {Professor  Biles.)  I  should  like  to  correct  what 
may  perhaps  be  a  little  misapprehension  on  your  part. 
Sir,  as  to  what  Mr.  Lyster  said  as  to  these  diagrams.  He 
says  that  length,  width  and  draught  is  the  same  on  the 
gross  tonnage.  You  accepted  that,  but  said  that  you 
would  be  surprised  if  it  w;ere  so.     I  think  you  will  find 


that  these  documents  do  not  show  that  it  is  absolutely, 
but  that  the  proportion  is  the  same. 

1655.  {Witness.)  Yes,  it  is  so.  This  diagram  is  pre- 
pared with  the  outside  block  of  extreme  dimensions, 
length,  breadth  and  draught,  as  the  scale  which  is  shown 
along  the  top  and  the  bottom.  The  net  tonnage  is  the 
vertical  scale.  Then  for  each  boat  of  the  three  classes 
which  this  diagram  deals  with — the  mail  intermediate 
and  cargo  ships — I  have  worked  out  a  number  of  spots 
taking  the  length  by  breadth  by  the  greatest  draught 
which  has  been  recorded  at  Liverpool  for  the  scale  along 
the  base.  Then  I  have  set  up  from  that  point  the  ton- 
nage and  arrived  at  a  series  of  spots  for  each  class.  Then 
I  have  drawn  a  line  fairly  through  the  spots — they  do 
not  go  exactly  on  the  line — some  come  on  one  side  and 
some  on  the  other.  For  the  intermediate  boats  I  find 
that  the  straight  line  approximates  most  nearly  to  the 
spots  that  I  have  got. 

1656.  {Sir  W.  T.  Lewis.)  May  I  ask  if  the  number  of 
steamers  upon  which  this  diagnijn  is  based  is  represented 
by  the  number  of  crosses  along  the  line  ? — Yes,  each 
cross  is  one  steamer. 

1657.  And  the  diagram  is  based  upon  the  number  of 
steamers  ? — That  is  so  in  the  case  of  mail  boats,  the 
line  comes  out  with  a  very  considerable  amount  of  cur- 
vature, showing  that  the  net  tonnage  is  not  proportional 
to  the  services  rendered  as  measured  by  length,  breadth, 
and  draught.  In  the  case  of  the  intermediate  boats 
and  the  cargo  boats,  which  are  all  based  upon  a  32  per 
cent,  deduction  for  machinery  space,  they  give  straight 
lines,  showing  that  the  length  multiplied  by  breadth 
multiplied  by  draught  is  proportional  to  the  net  tonnage, 
arrived  at  by  taking  a  constant  deduction  for  machinery 
space  from  the  gross. 

1658.  (iStV  W.  T.  Lewis.)  Am  I  right  in  assuming 
that  these  are  selected  as  fair  illustrations  or  as  typical 
of  each  description  of  steamer  ? — That  is  so,  these  are 
the  boats  that  were  used  on  one  of  the  tables  for  another 
purpose  as  t3rpical  boats  for  the  different  classes. 

1659.  {Colonel  Denny.)  Which  boat  is  that  which  has 
a  net  tonnage  of  nearly  14,000  ?— The  "  Celtic." 

1660.  So  that  the  line  is  perfectly  straight  7 — Yes, 
showing  that  the  length,  breadth  and  draught  is  pro- 
portional to  the  tonnage  when  it  is  based  upon  a  32  per 
cent,  of  deduction  for  machinery.  If  all  the  different 
classes  of  boats  paid  in  proportion  to  the  services  rendered 
these  three  curves  should  all  coincide,  but  referring  to 
that  diagram,  taking  the  vertical  line  which  comes  over 
eight  on  the  scale  along  the  bottom,  the  mail  boat  pays 
on  3,940  tons,  the  cargo  boat,  which  occupies  the  same 
space  in  relation  to  length  breadth  and  draught,  pays  on 
6,870,  and  the  intermediate  boat  pays  on  7,100. 

1661.  {Sir  W.  T.  Lewis.)  That  is  on  the  assumption 
that  they  occupy  the  same  space  along  the  dock  "wall  ? — 
The  same  space  in  the  dock  as  measured  by  length  breadth 
and  draught.  The  intermediate  and  cargo  steamers 
come  much  more  together  and  the  mail  steamer 
comes  very  much  lower,  showing  that  in  proportion  to 
the  space  she  occupiies  she  pays  very  much  less  than 
the  other  two. 

1662.  {Chairman.)  Why  do  the  intermediate  boats 
pay  a  bigger  proportion  than  the  cargo  steamers — do  you 
know  ? — They  are  finer  in  the  bottom  than  the  cargo 
steamers  to  a  small  extent,  which  would  tend  to  reduce 
their  tonnage,  but  they  are  very  much  more  built  up 
with  erections,  which  tends  to  increase  their  tonnage 
and  by  increasing  the  gross  and  taking  off,  as  is  done  in 
this  case,  the  constant  for  machinery,  you  increase  the  net. 

1663.  {Chairman.)  But  it  occurs  to  me  that  if  the 
plan  recommended  by  the  Mersey  Dock  witnesses  of 
deducting  32  per  cent,  in  each  case  were  adopted  there 
would  be  a  great  difference  between  these  classes  ? — Those 
two  classes  according  to  our  present  regulations  do  deduct 
32  per  cent. ;  both  cargo  and  intermediate. 

1664.  That  is  very  different  from  what  this  diagram  re- 
presents to  be  the  fair  sjrstem  of  charge  ? — In  the  32 
per  cent,  there  is  this  difference. 

1665.  There  is  really  a  big  difference.  The  inter- 
mediate boats  pay  on  5,870  out  of  10,000.  Therefore 
if  this  which  you  represent  as  a  fair  system  of  tonnage 
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were  charged,  either  the  intermediate  boats  would  have 
to  pay  less  or  the  cargo  boats  would  have  to  pay  more  ? 
— To  be  perfect. 

1666.  But  this  is  a  long  way  from  being  perfect  ? — 
That  is  so.  The  present  Act  makes  a  difference  between 
intermediate  and  cargo  and  a  very  much  wider  difference 
between  intermediate  and  mail  steamers.  What  is 
proposed,  that  is  to  say,  to  make  the  32  per  cent,  deduction 
uniform  both  for  cargo  intermediate  and  mail  steamers, 
would  not  alter  the  intermediate  and  cargo  steamers, 
but  it  would  raise  the  mail  steamers. 

1667.  We  are  looking  at  it  from  the  point  of  view 
that  you  are  now  on,  but  obviously  the  injustice  between 
the  intermediate  and  cargo  boats  is  nearly  as  great  as 
between  the  cargo  and  the  mail  ? — Yes,  but  there  is  a 
very  much  greater  injustice  between  the  intermediate  and 
the  mail  and  by  bringing  up  the  mail  you  lessen  that 
injustice. 

1668.  {Colonel  Denny.)  I  think  all  the  witnesses  up 
to  now  have  gone  on  the  principle  that  as  their  steamers 
pay  63  per  cent,  everybody  else  should  be  brought  up 
as  nearly  to  that  as  possible.  These  intermediate  steamers 
are  apparently  a  long  way  below  the  63  per  cent. — that 
is  the  better  class  ones  ? — I  think  not. 

1669.  {Professor  Biles.)  Under  our  form  of  reference 
I  do  not  think  that  we  can  consider  the  difference  between 
cargo  and  intermediate  steamers. 

1670.  (Colonel  Denny.)  Mr.  Brace  is  here  as  a  witness 
with  regard  to  what  he  considers  is  a  fair  system  on  which 
to  charge  dues. 

1671.  {Mr.  Lyster.)  Are  these  differences  between 
the  intermediate  and  the  cargo  boats  due  to  something 
outside  the  deductions  ? — They  have  the  same  deduction, 
so  that  it  is  something  outside  which  makes  this  difference. 

1672.  {Mr.  Lyster.)  Are  our  terms  of  reference  limited 
to  the  alterations  and  the  deductions  ? 

1673.  {Chairman.)  Yes,  but  as  the  whole  of  the  evi- 
dence that  has  been  put  before  us  has  been  on  the  ground 
that  the  present  system  is  unfair,  I  want  Mr.  Brace  to 
recognise  that  if  the  change  he  suggests  were  introduced 
there  would  be  injustice  still  so  great  that  some  one  else 
would  be  entitled  to  come  and  ask  for  it  to  be  remedied. 

1674.  {Mr.  Lyster.)  Would  not  that  involve  a  fresh 
reference.  I  daresay  Mr.  Brace  might  be  prepared 
to  suggest  some  alteration  in  the  system  outside  the 
terms  of  reference. 

1673.  {Chairman.)  If  we  are  entitled  at  all  to  consider 
a  change  on  the  ground  of  the  injustice  of  the  present 
system  and  your  witnesses  have  been  bringing  that 
before  us,  then  I  am  perfectly  entitled  to  ask  him  whether 
the  change  which  he  suggests  would  not  leave  an  injustice 
almost  as  great  ? — No. 

1676.  {Sir  W.  T.  Lewis.)  May  I  ask  if  those  par- 
ticular steamers  are  based  on  the  same  mode  of  measure- 
ment that  you  have  taken  ? — Yes. 

1677.  {Chairman.)  Your  diagram  shows  their  length 
multiplied  by  their  breadth  and  the  breadth  multiplied 
by  their  depth  ? — Yes,  and  the  vertical  scale  represents 
their  tonnage  as  measured  by  the  Act  to-day. 

1678.  {Chairman.)  You  admit  that  on  this  diagram 
there  would  be  an  injustice  between  cargo  boats  and 
intermediates  which  would  be  not  much  less  than  that 
between  mail  boats  and  cargo  boats  ? — Yes,  not  much 
less,  but  the  injustice  between  intermediate  boate  and 
mail  boate  would  be  very  materially  corrected. 

1679.  (Chairman.)    Yes,    I   quite   follow. 

1680.  (Witness.)  The  ideal  thing  would  be  to  have  one 
line  for  all  types  of  steamers  and  the  proposal  I  am  now 
dealing  with  would  have  the  effect  of  correcting  the 
worse  anomaly. 

1681.  (Chairman.)  Quite  so. 

1682.  (Witness.)  In  fact,  I  should  say  that  it  would  be 
impossible  to  frame  an  Act  which  would  bring  them  on 
to  an  ideal  line. 

1683.  (Colonel  Denny.)  As  long  as  you  have  deduc- 
tions at  all  ? — As  long  as  you  have  deductions  at  all. 
Then,  going  higher  up  the  curves,  when  you  come  to  the 
vertical  line  over  twelve  the  mail  Hteamer  pays  on  5,260 
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while  the  intermediate  steamer  pays  on   10,100,   which 
shows  an  enormous  difTerence  on  the  present  system. 

1684.  (Chairman.)  Suppose  you  carry  it  on  still  further 
and  go  to  fourteen,  you  have  a  spot  there.  What  would 
the  difference  be  there  ? — It  is  approximately  6,850,  and 
the  other  one  would  be  11,650,  perhaps. 

1685.  (Sir  W.  T.  Lewis.)  That  is  by  prolonging  the 
curve  ? 

1686.  (Colonel  Denny.)  That  is  by  prolonging  the 
curve. 

1687.  (Witness.)  It  is  very  much  the  same  difference 
as  you  have  at  the  spot  I  have  just  given  you. 

1688.  (Mr.  Bar-K*.)  These  are  all  British  ships,  I  think — 
there  are  no  German  ships  amongst  these  mail  steamers  ? 
— They  are  all  Brit'sh.  They  are  boats  that  were  taken 
as  typical  for  making  table  one.  They  were  taken  as 
typical  of  the  various  classes  of  vessels,  and  this 
diagram  was  prepared  with  reference  to  the  same  boats. 

1689.  (Colonel  Denny.)  But  you  do  not  include  the 
last — the  "  Caronia  "  ? 

1690.  (Chairman.)  I  understood  Professor  Biles  to  say 
that  you  would  probably  show  us  from  this  diagram  that 
the  difference  between  the  gross  tonnage  and  displace- 
ment would  be  constant — have  you  any  evidence  of  that  1 
— I  have  a  diagram. 

1691.  (Colonel  Denny.)  And  you  brought  them  all 
down  to  32  per  cent.  ? — I  brought  them  all  doivn  to  32 
per  cent,  deduction.  In  this  second  diagram  (see 
Appendix  No.  12a)  the  length,  breadth,  and  draft  are 
taken  as  before  for  the  scale  along  the  bottom.  Then 
for  the  vertical  scale  the  intermediate  steamers  and 
the  cargo  steamers  are  as  on  the  other  diagram  and 
the  mail  steamers  are  worked  out  on  the  same  basis 
of  32  per  cent,  deduction  for  machinery.  So  that 
that  would  put  all  the  three  classes  of  steamer  on  the 
same  basis  with  a  constant  deduction  of  32  per  cent, 
instead  of  having  thirty-two  between  the  thirteen  and 
twenty  and  then  jumping  to  the  one  and  three-quarter.s 
which  begins  at  thirty-five.  In  this  diagram  the  mail 
steamer  still  comes  below  the  intermediate  and  cargo 
steamer  in  her  payments  in  regard  to  her  length,  breadth, 
and  draft,  but  not  so  far  below  as  in  the  other  one  which 
was  based  on  net  tonnage.  Her  taking  the  eighth  line 
the  mail  steamer  pays  on  5,140  ;  the  cargo  steamer  on 
5,820  and  the  intermediate  steamer  on  7,' 00. 

1692.  (Professor  Biles.)  Should  not  that  be  4,140  ?— 
Yes,  it  should  be  4,140. 

1693.  (Colonel  Denny.)  It  is  only  a  difference  of  20O 
tons  between  the  other  system  and  this. 

1694.  (The  Witness.)  That  is  so;  she  pays  on  too  httle 
even  then. 

169f.  (Colonel  Denny.)  You  have  only  altered  her  by 
200  tons  ? — This  being  a  curve  it  alters  it  more  when 
you  come  further  up.     WTien  you  come  to  twelve 

1696.  (Sir  W.  T.  Lewis.)  I  suppose  making  that  4,140 
increases  the  difference  between  that  and  the  7,100. 

1697.  (Mr.  Lyster.)  Not  according  to  the  diagram. 
It  is  in  its  right  place  in  the  diagram. 

1698.  (Colonel  Denny.)  Yes,  it  is  in  its  right  place  in 
the  diagram,  but  does  not  show  that  there  is  not  so  much 
to  complain  of.  You  have  bi  ought  this  up  to  what 
Liverpool,  at  any  rate,  has  been  recommending  as  to  the 
32  per  cent  ?— Yes. 

1699.  And  you  have  managed  to  screw  out  another 
200  tons  ? — Yes,  there  is  another  figure  there  given  ot 
twelve. 

1700.  (Colonel  Denny.)  They  are  both  wrong  according 
to  the  diagram  ? — 1  am  sorry  to  say  this  mistake  has 
occurred  in  the  lithograph.  This  curve  has  been  put 
1,000  too  low.  The  figures  are  right,  but  the  curve  is 
wrong. 

1701.  (Professor  Biles.)  Then  you  have  to  move  that 
line  up  ? — That  line  should  go  up  one  space. 

1702.  (Colonel  Denny.)  If  we  really  put  the  figures 
right  it  does  not  matter. 

1703.  (Sir  W.  T.  Lewis.)  The  line  goes  up  there  and 
the  figure  stands  ?— Yes,  that  is  so.  The  line  goes  up 
the  same  amount  and  that  figure  remains. 
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1704.  (Colonel  Denny.)  It  wants  to  go  np  one  inch 
and  a  quarter. 

1705.  (Chairman.)  I  think  that  thia  diagram  shows 
that  the  difference  between  gross  tonnag  e  and  this  system 
of  services  rendered  is  not  constant  ? — For  each  type. 

1706.  It  may  be  constant  for  each  type,  but  that  is  of 
no  use  ? — And  it  is  much  ncarei  to  constant  as  between 
the  different  types.  The  mail  boats  are  laid  down  on 
the  32  per  cent,  deduction  and  they  have  a  straight  line. 

1707.  (Chairman.)  I  understood.  Professor  Biles,  that 
you  thought  that  Mr.  Brace's  evidence  would  go  to  show 
that  the  difference  between  his  parallelopipedon,  or 
whatever  it  is,  and  our  system  of  gross  tonnage,  would 
be  constant. 

1708.  (Profestor  BiUt.)  Yes. 

1709.  (Chairman.)  This  shows  exactly  the  reverse. 

1710.  (ProfeMor  Biles.)  An  approximately  constant 
ratio  between  the  block  and  the  gross  tonnage. 

1711.  (Chairman.)  This  diagram  is  based  on  the  gross 
block,  is  it  not  ? — This  is  net  tonnage. 

1712.  But  it  is  based  on  the  gross  block  7 — Yes. 

1713.  And  there  is  a  difference  between  one  class 
and  the  other  of  4,140  and  7,100  ?— Yes,  that  is  so. 

1714.  (Chairman.)  It  shows  that  there  is  no  constant 
proportion  between  the  gross  tonnage  and  the  block 
system  of  measurement. 

1715.  (Professor  Bile».)  Not  as  between  different 
classes  that  is  to  say. 

1716.  (Chairman.)  I  understood  you  to  say  that  you 
would  give  evidence  to  the  contrary. 

1717.  (Professor  Biles.)  No  I  wished  to  correct  what 
Mr.  Lyster  said,  that  they  were  the  same  thing.  I  said 
that  yon  would  find  that  they  had  a  constant  ratio  to 
each  other.  I  had  in  my  mind  that  they  would  be  ap- 
proximately a  constant  ratio,  but  these  are  much  nearer 
to  each  other  than  the  net  that  we  were  dealing  with 
at  that  time. 

1718.  (Chairman.)  I  think  the  evidence  of  these 
diagrams  amounts  to  this :  that  if  you  take  the  gross 
tonnage  and  make  a  deduction  of  32  per  cent,  or  anything 
else,  you  are  still  as  far  as  ever  from  what  this  diagram 
considers  a  fair  thing. 

1719.  (Witness.)  You  have  not  arrived  at  it,  but  you 
are  not  nearly  so  far  as  we  are  at  the  present,  putting  the 
two  diagrams  together. 

1720.  (Chairman.)  See  what  the  position  in  the  per- 
centage is  between  these  three  figures  and  you  will  see 
how  enormously  great  it  is  ? — On  the  present  system 
I  understand  you  want  to  compare  the  present  system 
with  the  new. 

1721.  No,  of  course  that  has  been  recommended  to 
us  by  the  witnesses  so  far.  to  take  the  gross  tonnage 
and  make  the  same  deduction  in  every  case  from 
actual  tonnage.  That  takes  the  gross  tonnage  as  a  basis. 
If  you  do  that  and  compare  it  with  the  suggestion  which 
is  now  recommended  in  this  diagram  as  fair,  you  will 
see  that  the  difference  is  still  enormous  as  between  one 
class  and  another. 

1722.  (Professor  BUes.)  The  difference  is  the  same 
of  course  whether  you  take  the  present  system  or  the 
proposed  altered  system — it  must  be  the  same  as  between 
the  intermediate  and  cargo  boats. 

1723.  (Chairman.)  I  am  afraid  1  have  not  made  plain 
what  I  want  to  say.  Thii  is  your  opinion  of  what  is 
a  fair  system  of  charge. 

1724  (Witness.)  A  fairer  system.  I  said,  1  think, 
that  a  fair  system  would  be  a  single  hne  for  all  classes, 
but  this  much  more  nearly  approaches  to  the  single 
Une  than  the  presentsystem,  although  it  does  not  approach 
absolutely  to  it 

1725.  You  say  it  more  nearly  approaches  to  it  but 
it  still  leaves  a  difference  of  2,000  tons  on  7,000  tons  in 
this  case? — Yes,  and  in  the  other  case  we  had  a  difference 
of  3,160  tons. 

1726.  That  is  to  say,  as  between  those  two  classes 
there  is  still  30  per  cent*  of  unfairness. 


1727.  (Sir  W.  T.  Lewis.)  I  understood  the  previous 
witnesses  to  say  that  it  would  be  more  nearly  approximate 
to  what  was  right,  but  they  did  not  say  it  would  be 
perfect 

1728.  (Chairman.)  I  did  not  say  that  they  did,  but 
it  must  be  a  long  way  from  approximating  to  what  is 
right  if  there  is  a  difference  of  30  per  cent  between  what 
is  charged,  and  should  be  fairly  charged,  as  between  one 
class  of  steamer  and  another. 

1729.  (Professor  Biles.)  What  we  are  considering  is  the 
case  of  vessels  whose  percentage  is  above  20  per  cent 
We  are  not  considering  what  is  to  be  done  with  vessels 
below  that  We  are  only  asked  to  consider  the  inequality 
which  exists  as  between  those  which  are  above  the  ^ 
per  cent,  and  those  which  are  under  it  Therefore  the 
question  is  whether  we  are  not,  by  these  means,  bringing 
those  that  are  above  20  per  cent  much  more  nearly 
to  those  that  are  below  20  per  cent  than  we  have  power 
to  do. 

1730.  (Mr.  Burns.)  I  do  not  agree  ;  we  are  consider- 
ing the  deductions  on  all  steamers. 

1731.  (Colonel  Denny.)  The  only  people  who  are 
grumbling  at  all  are  those  that  are  above  20  per  cent. 

1732.  (Professor  BUes.)  Our  terms  of  reference  are 
limited  to  vessels  where  the  deductions  for  propelling 
space  are  imduly  high. 

1733.  (Chairman.)  Where  it  is  excessive,  but  might  it 
not  be  excessive  between  13  and  20. 

1734.  (Sir  W.  T.  Lewis.)  One  of  our  difficulties  seems 
to  be  the  restricted  scope  of  the  reference. 

1735.  (Chairman.)  Perhaps  we  shall  find  it  an  advan- 
tage before  we  are  done.  I  do  not  wish  to  press  this 
further.  I  quite  see  your  point  I  could  not  help 
having  this  big  difference  forced  upon  my  mind. 

1736.  (Professor  Biles.)  May  I  ask  you  whether  you 
had  this  in  your  mind — that  all  the  amendments  of 
Section  87  of  the  Act  have  been  made  for  the  piirpose 
of  securing  a  uniform  basis  on  which  rates  are  to  be 
levied.  You  have  not  in  your  mind  that  it  is  part  of 
our  duty  to  bring  this  change  of  basis  to  what  is  called 
here  a  uniformity  of  basis. 

1737.  (Chairman.)  I  think  that  all  that  this  means 
is  that  where  particular  Acts  have  been  given  to  par- 
ticular harbours  we  should  now  recommend  that  tiiey 
should  all  adopt  the  system  we  recommend. 

1738.  (Professor  Biles.)  It  does  not  apply  to  tonnage 
at  aU. 

1739.  (Chairman.)  No. 

1740.  (Colonel  Denny.)  It  is  understood  that  nnder 
the  terms  of  reference  we  are  restricted.  Anything  we 
recommend  must  bring  in  gross  tonnage  or  can  we  go 
beyond — can  we  recommend  an  entirely  new"  basis  of 
measurement. 

1741.  (Sir  W.  T.  Lewis.)  Not  under  the  present  terms 
of  reference. 

1742.  (Captain  Chalmers.)  We  are  only  to  take  into 
consideration  the  deductions  given  in  Section  78. 

1743.  (Chairman.)  We  must  start  with  our  present 
system  of  gross  tonnage  and  the  only  question  we  can 
consider  is  the  question  of  deduction. 

1744.  (Colonel  Denny.)  And  it  says  also  why  it  is 
desirable  to  amend  Section  87  of  the  Act,  namely  for  the 
purpose  of  securing  uniformity  of  basis. 

1745.  (Chairman.)  That  only  applies  to  harbours. 

1746.  (Professor  Biles.)  Then  we  are  limited  abso- 
lutely to  what  is  over  20  per  cent. 

1747.  (Chairman.)  It  comes  to  that. 

1748.  (Professor  Biles.)  I  want  to  be  quite  clear  that 
we  are  discussing  these  vessels  where  the  deduction  for 
propelling  is  once  and  three  quarters. 

1749.  (Chairman.)  I  do  not  think  we  will  have  real 
difference  of  opinion  at  all.  I  think  Mr.  Burns  is  quite 
right  that  we  are  not  in  so  many  words  tied  down  to  20 
per  cent.  I  think  it  really  comes  to  the  20  per  cent. 
I  do  not  think  any  except  those  above  20  per  cent,  will 
be  considered  excessive  here. 
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1750.  {Colonel  Denny.)  Somebody  mentioned  the 
"  Caronia  "  as  turning  out  a  very  low  rate  of  tonnage. 
I  think  she  was  under  50. 

1751.  {Mr.  Burns.)  The  new  Allan  boats  are  above 
60  per  cent. 

1752.  {Colonel  Denny.)  They  are. 

1753.  {Witness.)  The  "Oaronia"  is  52  per  cent. 

1754.  {Chairman.)  Is  that  all  you  wish  to  say  about 
this  diagram  ? — In  the  diagram  showing  the  mail  steamers 
with  a  deduction  of  32  per  cent,  the  vertical  line  over 
eight  shows  that  the  mail  steamer  pays  on  5, 140  as  against 
3,940  on  the  net  tonnage  diagram.  On  the  other  basis 
(i.e. : — The  vertical  line  over  twelve)  she  pays  on  8,530  as 
against  5,260,  so  that  she  is  brought  up  from  5,260  to  8,530, 
which  is  a  very  much  nearer  approximation  to  what  is 
called  the  ideal  line. 

1755.  (Colonel  Denny.)  What  is  the  percentage  between 
these  two — between  the  3,940  and  5,140  and  between 
the  5,260  and  the  8,530.  It  is  an  increasing  ratio.  I 
find  it  is  about  double — one  is  thirty  and  the  other  is 
sixty. 

1756.  {Witness.)  Then  I  think  the  only  other  point 
about  this  second  diagram  is  that  on  that  basis 
the  line  which  comes  more  nearly  through  the  spots 
is  a  straight  line  showing  that  for  this  class,  the  tonnage 
arrived  at  by  that  method  is  proportional  to  the  length 
by  breadth  by  draught  whereas  the  net  tonnage  arrived 
at  by  the  present  act  is  not  proportional. 

1757.  (Sir  W.  T.  Lewis.)  You  mean  the  mail  steamer 
class  ? — I  mean  the  mail  steamer  class.  As  between 
ships  of  the  one  class  it  would  be  fairer  and  as  between 
different  classes  it  is  fairer,  because  it  brings  the  mail 
steamers  very  nearly  to  the  cargo  and  intermediate 
steamers.  To  show  graphically  the  difference  between  the 
block  which  is  made  up  of  length  by  breadth  by  draught, 
and  the  actual  displacement  in  a  boat  which  has  a  block  co  - 
efficient  -63  I  have  prepared  a  diagram  (see  Appendix 
No.  13)  showing  a  rectangle  representing  length  by  breadth 
and  the  water  line  taken  from  the  actual  ship  which  has 
a  block  co-efficient  of  -63  showing  the  actual  space  which 
is  occupied  by  the  hull  of  that  ship  under  water.  The 
accommodation  which  has  to  be  provided  for  in  the  dock 
is  the  full  rectangular  of  length  by  breadth,  and  the 
amount  of  space  which  the  boat  actually  takes  up  in 
the  water — that  is  her  displacement — ia  shown  by  the 
part  which  is  shaded. 

1758.  (Mr.  Burns.)  You  are  aware  that  in  the  Clyde 
there  are  ships  which  come  inside  each  other — that  is  these 
fine  ships — and  therefore  do  not  take  up  so  much  space 
as  they  otherwise  would  do  ?— You  mean  that  one  ship 
might  get  under  the  counter  of  another. 

1759.  One  might  overlap  the  other  ? — That  is  so,  the 
bow  of  the  one  boat  can  overlap  the  stern  of  the  other. 

1760.  Owing  to  her  fine  lines  ? — I  think  that  deals 
with  the  deck  line  which  is  not  represented  here.  You 
might  do  that  with  mail  boats  or  cargo  boats.  All  boats 
are  fine  on  the  deck  lines,  though  not  to  the  same  extent. 
Unless  the  ship  which  you  are  going  in  behind  is  angled 
off  the  quay,  you  could  not  get  enough  space,  because 
the  stem  is  narrowed  so  very  little  that  if  you  were  lying 
close  to  the  quay  there  would  not  be  room  for  even  a 
fine  foc'sle  to  get  in.  You  can  do  that  with  any  ship  if 
you  angle  her  out. 

1761.  (Captain  Blake.)  The  bulk  of  these  ships  that  are 
angled  are  placed  in  that  position  on  the  quay  ? — 
Yes,  that  is  so,  and  that  could  be  done  with  cargo  boats 
also.  But  this  is  simply  showing  a  comparison  between 
the  displacement  under  water  and  the  extreme  dimensions. 

1762.  (Mr.  Cater  Scott.)  In  the  Clyde  have  they  not  a 
system  of  appropriated  berths  of  steamers  ? — I  am  afraid 
I  cannot  speak  as  to  the  Clyde  system. 

1763.  (Mr.  Burns.)  We  have  fixed  berths.  We  do 
not  pay  as  you  do  in  Liverpool, 

1764.  (Witness.)  I  want  to  point  out  the  difference 
between  the  actual  displacement,  and  the  space  that 
is  taken  up  in  bulk.  The  new  instructions  to  surveyors 
that  have  been  issued  by  the  Board  of  Trade  are  to  prevent 
the  excessive  machinery  space  and  therefore  the  excessive 
deduction  which  causes  an  extremely  low  net  tonnage. 
Since  these  rules  have  come  out  it  is  still  possible  to  go 
on  producing  vessels  with  such  an  arrangement  of  machin- 
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might  otherwise  be  placed  inside  the  main  engine  room  ' 

or  boiler  room  are  left  out  of  those  spaces  and  put  in  the 
holds.  So  that  the  whole  of  the  engine  room  is  measured 
and  multiplied  by  one  and  three  quarters  as  a  deduction. 
Then  there  are  some  limits  placed  on  the  length  of  the 
engine  room  and  boiler  room  and  the  length  of  the  stoke 
hold.  Those  do  not  prevent  an  alteration  in  the  design 
of  engines  and  boilers.  For  instance  if  triple  engines  are 
put  into  a  boat  they  take  up  greater  length  by  having 
three  cylinders  instead  of  two,  and  necessitate  a  larger 
engine  room  and  they  are  more  economical  and  require  . 

less  coal,  but  imder  the  present  Act  the  boat  having  a 
larger  engine  room  would  get  a  larger  deduction  on  that 
account  because  her  deduction  is  once  and  three  quarters 
the  actual  engine  room.  Then  in  some  cases  a  boat  is 
built  perhaps  with  a  large  single  ended  boiler.  It  is 
quite  possible  it  might  suit  the  convenience  of  the  owners 
in  building  another  ship  to  put  in  a  double  ended  boiler 
of  the  same  power.  There  they  would  get  an  enormous 
increase  in  the  machinery  deduction.  If  she  was  a  dead- 
weight boat  it  is  quite  possible  she  might  have  enough 
capacity  for  her  dead  weight.  Then  if  a  raised  quarter  deck 
is  fitted  over  the  macliinery  space  the  actual  machinery 
space  would  be  increased  by  the  length,  multiplied  by 
the  breadth,  multiplied  by  the  height  of  the  raised  quarter 
deck  and  the  deduction  would  be  increased  by  once  and 
three  quarters  then.  So  that  without  altering  the  ship  as 
regards  her  cargo  capacity  you  could  get  in  a  very  large 
increase  in  the  deduction  for  machinery  and  therefore  a 
very  large  reduction  of  the  net  tonnage.  The  regulations 
certainly  do  go  in  the  right  direction  but  the  only  thing 
is  a  question  of  degree.  They  do  not  go  far  enough. 
It  seems  the  right  thing  do  do  to  put  some  limit  on  the 
deduction  for  machinery  but  the  point  at  which  that 
limit  is  placed  is  the  question  that  I  think  has  to  be  ad- 
justed. The  conclusions  arrived  at  by  the  Commission 
on  Tonnage  in  1881  was  that  the  deduction  for  machinery 
and  coal  should  not  exceed  33  per  cent,  of  the  gross 
tonnage. 

1765.  (Captain  Chalmers.)  Yes,  but  what  was  the 
deduction  to  be  ? — That  is  the  limit  but  what  was  the 
deduction  prescribed  by  the  Royal  Commission  ? — 
You  mean  what  percentage  of  the  gross  ? 

1766.  No,  how  were  the  deductions  expressed  that  the 
Royal  Commission  recommended.  You  are  only  giving 
us  the  limit  now  ? — Of  course  I  am  only  dealing  with 
the  limit. 

1767.  It  expressed  first  of  all  how  the  deduction  was 
to  be  made  and  then  it  prescribed  a  limit  of  33  per  cent,  ? 
— Of  the  gross. 

1768.  Of  the  gross.  What  is  the  deduction  to  be  ? — 
I  have  not  got  that. 

1769.  The  one  thing  depends  upon  the  other  ? — I 
take  it  the  Umit  is  what  we  are  dealing  with  at  present, 
not  the  altering  of  the  whole  basis  of  tonnage. 

1770.  Yes,  but  what  I  want  to  say  is  this  — do  you  think 
it  is  fair  to  put  before  the  Committee  half  a  proposal 
instead  of  putting  forward  the  whole  proposal  ? — I 
think  so. 

1771.  (Colonel  Denny.)  You  meant  half  a  recommenda- 
tion without  the  whole  recommendation. 

1773.  (Capt.  Chalmers.)  Yes,  that  is  what  I  meant. 

1773.  (Witness.)  I  have  only  dealt  with  the  limit 
because  in  what  I  am  saying  at  present  I  am  only  deaUng 
with  the  limit. 

1774.  (Professor  Biles.)  There  should  not  be  any 
doubt  about  this  question  of  the  1881  Commission. 
It  is  in  evidence. 

1775.  {Mr.  Sanders.)  It  is  all  in  the  evidence  of  Mr. 
Hughes. 

1776.  (Chairman.)  That   satisfies   your   point. 

1777.  (Professor   Biles.)  Yes. 

1778.  (Sir  W.  T.  Lewis.)  In  giving  your  answer  I  take 
it  you  regard  the  recommendation  of  the  Royal  Com- 
mission of  1881  limiting  it  to  the  33  per  cent,  as  the 
best  way  of   meeting   the   present  difficulty  ? — That  is 
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so — 33  or  32  per  cent,  aa  it  at  preflent  Bt«nda.  The 
Aot  makes  a  deduction  for  a  very  largo  proportion  of 
tonnage — 32  per  cent.  Therefore  I  think  instead  of 
taking  the  33  per  cent,  recommended  by  the  CommisBion 
of  1881  if  the  deduction  were  limited  to  32  per  cent., 
that  U  to  say,  instead  of  making  the  32  per  cent,  only 
from  13  per  oent.  up  t«  20  per  cent,  it  was  carried  right 
up  above  that  at  a  constant  32  per  cent  deduction  that 
would  bo  the  right  thing. 

1779.  (CAairnMin.)  Do  you  mean  giving  what  they 
actually  have  up  to  32  per  cent.  T — No,  what  I  am  sug- 
gesting now  is,  as  is  shown  by  the  diagrams  that  I  have 
put  in,  that  a  fair  arrangement  would  bo  to  make  the 
machinery  deduction  a  constant  32  per  cent,  instead 
of  32  per  cent  only  between  13  and  20,  and  then  going 
on  once  and  threo  quarters. 

1780.  {Sir  W.  T.  LewU.)  Do  you  mean  32  per  cent, 
whether  it  is  20  or  whether  it  is  40 — that  it  should  be 
32  per  cent,  and  only  32  per  cent.  ? — Yes. 

1781.  {Colond  Denny.)  Do  you  think  that  there  should 
be  a  fixeid  figure  of  32  per  cent.  ? — A  fixed  32  per  cent, 
deduction  T 

1782.  (ProftMor  BUu.)  For  all  ships  T 

1783.  (Chairman.)  Why  do  you  suggest  a  deduction 
of  any  kind  if  you  are  taking  gross  tonnage — ^why  not 
just  take  gross  tonnage  T — Because  I  think  the  gross 
tonnage  is  the  fair  measure  as  I  have  shown  by  the  dia- 
grams, but  if  the  dues  were  paid  on  gross  tonnage  it  would 
very  much  increase  the  charging  power  of  authorities 
who  have  Acts  limiting  their  rates  which  are  at  present 
based  on  a  deduction  of  32  per  cent.  There  was 
a  question  whether  it  was  97  per  cent,  or  95  per 
cent,  of  the  whole  tonnage  which  comes  under  this 
32  per  cent,  deduction  rule — that  is  to  say,  the  bulk  of 
tonnage  has  a  deduction  of  32  per  cent,  and  the  rating 
Acts  are  based  on  that.  So  that  if  the  whole  gross  ton- 
nage were  taken  the  harbour  authorities  might  charge 
too  much. 

1784.  (Colond  Denny.)  It  soems  to  me  that  if  there 
is  going  to  be  a  constant  deduction  of  32  per  cent., 
the  extent  to  which  shipbuildei-s'  ingenuity  has  been 
dis|dayed  up  to  now  will  appear  only  trifling  as  compared 
with  what  it  will  be  later  on. 

1785.  (Witness.)  This  deduction  of  32  per  cent, 
at  present  applies  to  something  like  95  per  cent  of  all 
tonnage. 

1786.  Not  to  all  tonnage  ? — Of  all  tonnage. 

1787.  (Chairman.)  What  Colonel  Denny  says  is  the 
ingenuity  of  shipbuilders  up  to  now  has  been  displayed 
in  regard  to  net  tonnage,  and  that  in  the  future  it  will 
be  displayed  with  regard  to  gross  tonnage  ? — At  the 
present  time  it  is  displayed  with  regard  to  gross  tonnage 
for  all  boats,  for  the  net  tonnage  is  based  on  the  gross 
tonnage. 

1788.  But  the  ingenuity  up  to  now  has  been  directed 
to  the  question  of  net  toimage  T — Yes,  it  bears  directly 
on  net  tonnage. 

1789.  (Colond  Denny.)  Supposing  you  take  the  case 
of  a  boat  which  has  up  to  the  present  moment  had  over 
20  per  cent.  She  will  suffer,  will  she  not,  by  this  new 
rule.  Thirty-two  per  cent,  will  be  her  maximum.  There- 
fore, what  will  have  to  be  done  will  bo  to  diminish  every 
possible  convenience  ? — These  boats  are  entirely  de- 
pendent on  their  draught,  and  if  you  begin  to  cut  out 
anything  on  gross  tonnage  you  will  cut  down  your  draught. 

1790.  But  the  moment  you  do  so  would  you  not  as 
a  practical  ship  designer  think  it  would  give  a  considerable 
scope  for  your  ingenuity  ! — 1  do  not  think  it  will  give 
more  than  it  does  when  you  get  the  once  and  three- 
quarters  on  everything  above  '20  per  cent.  All  the  others 
are  on  the  constant  deduction  of  32  per  cent 

1791.  They  have  only  got  it  because  in  many  cases 
they  have  strained  the  law  by  making  their  engine  room 
too  big  T — The  very  low  powered  large  capacity  boats 
have. 

1792.  If  you  make  your  engine  room  very  much  smaller 
and  have  33  per  cent,  no  matter  how  small  you  made 
your  space  for  your  engines  or  crew  you  still  get  33  per 
cent,  t— Are  you  dealing  now  with  boats  above  the  13  per 
«ent.  T 


1793.  If  any  boat  owner  comes  to  you  and  says  this 
cargo  boat  might  have  a  very  small  engine  room  and  1 
want  you  to  make  this  engine  room  spacious  so  that  wc 
can  get  32  per  cent»  at  present  he  does  not  require  to  do 
that  He  may  make  his  engine  room  just  big  enough 
to  hold  his  engine  ? — Then  it  comes  into  the  same  category 
as  the  mail  boats  and  the  passenger  coasting  boats  in 
which  space  is  so  valuable  that  it  is  cut  down. 

1794.  It  is  not  so  valuable  in  this  case  as  in  the  other. 

1795.  (Chairman.)  In  the  dead  weight  carrier  ?— In 
the  dead  weight  carrier  he  docs  not  want  capacity.  There- 
fore, he  would  have  large  engine  room.  It  does  not  affect 
him. 

1796.  (Mr.  Burns.)  You  know  the  cross  Channel  boats 
very  seldom  sail  full  ? — That  is  possible,  but  they  always 
cut  down  their  machinery  space  as  much  as  possible. 

1797.  (Mr.  Burns.)  The  cross  Channel  boats  do  ? — 
Yes. 

1798.  (Mr.  Wilson.)  Why  ?— Because  their  space  is 
30  valuable  to  them. 

1799.  Do  you  mean  they  cut  it  down  for  passenger 
space  ? — Yes,  passenger  or  cargo  or  cattle. 

1800.  Can  you  name  any  boats  where  they  have  cut 
down  ? — Yes,  I  think  in  almost  every  high  speed  Channc 
boat  around  the  coast. 

1801.  (Mr.  Burns.)  Take  the  "  Kilkenny,"  that  is  one 
you  brought  forward — is  her  engine  room  cut  down  ? — 
I  should  say  so,  certainly. 

1802.  That  would  increase  her  tonnage,  would  it  ? — 
It  increases  her  net  tonnage.  If  it  had  not  been  for 
that  consideration  she  might  have  been  of  much  lower 
net  tonnage.  Had  she  been  a  dead  weight  coaster  she 
would  have  come  lower. 

1803.  (Chairman.)  You  have  probably  a  table  about 
coasters  ? 

1804.  (Professor  Biles.)  Before  you  go  away  from  that 
question.  Mr.  Wilson  asked  you  a  question,  and  I  would 
like  to  ask  you  if  you  understood  the  words  he  used  in 
the  same  sense  that  I  think  he  intended  to  use  them. 
He  was  talking  about  cutting  down  space.  You  do  not 
mean  that  the  ships  have  been  altered  after  they  have 
been  built  as  regards  the  space  used.  You  did  not 
mean  that,  Mr.  Wilson. 

1805.  (Mr.  Wilson.)  No.  The  witness  said  they  were 
cutting  down  engine  room  space  in  the  cross  Channel 
boats.  I  understood  you  to  mean  that  in  building  the 
new  ones  they  were  doing  that  ? — Yes. 

1806.  In  order  to  save  space  ? — Yes. 

1807.  And  I  aaked  whether  they  were  saving  their 
passenger  space  or  their  cargo  space. 

1808.  (Witness.)  In  that  type  of  boat  it  is  alwayi^  a 
struggle  to  get  all  the  accommodation  you  want  into  tlie 
dimensions.  I  think  some  of  the  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee who  are  shipbuilders  will  quite  appreciate  that — 
that  in  a  boat  of  that  type  one  always  has  difficulty  in 
getting  in  all  the  accommodation.  All  the  machinery 
is  kept  in  the  smallest  space  that  you  can  put  it  into  in 
order  to  work  efficiently. 

1809.  (Mr.  Wilson.)  The  reason  I  asked  the  question 
was  that  your  answer  was  to  an  effect  quite  contrary  to 
my  experience  of  that  particular  class  of  boat  ?— In  the 
dead  weight  type  of  steamer  you  will  find  much  more 
space  in  proportion  to  the  engines,  because  they  are 
working  to  carry  their  dead  weight  and  not  so  much  for 
capacity.  They  have  heavy  cargoes  which  take  up  little 
space. 

1810.  (Chairman.)  But  in  that  class  of  boat— these 
dead  weight  boats — though  we  are  not  at  liberty  by  our 
Reference  to  consider  the  question  of  crew  deduction  at 
all,  would  not  the  effect  of  making  gross  tonnage  the  basis 
of  charge  be  that  crews  would  be  put  below  deck  instead 
of  in  deck  erections  ?— No,  that  would  not  be  so. 

1811.  Would  not  the  deck  erections  be  added  to  the 
gross   tonnage  ? — Yes. 

1812.  Then  if  they  were  not  put  there,  there  would 
be  a  loss  of  gross  tonnage  ?— If  the  crew  that  were  down 
below  in  one  of  the  old  type  of  flush  deck  ships  were 
removed  from  there  to  a  poop  or  fo'oastle   on   the  top 
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of  that  flush  deck,  you  would  thsn  get  a  deduction 
for  that  crew — it  would  be  adding  so  much  to  thu 
gross  tonnage.  You  would  get  a  deduction  of  32  per 
cent,  of  the  crew  spaec — and  the  actual  crew  space — 
because  that  is  not  being  interfered  with. 

1813.  So  that  that  would  not  be  touched  ?— That 
would  not  be  touched.  Then  yon  would  get  a  deduction 
of  32  per  cent,  of  your  gross  tonnage,  which  includes  that 
space  for  your  machinery  allowance,  so  that  you  would 
really  get  a  reduction  of  32  per  cent,  in  addition.  If 
you  added  crew  space  above  you  would  get  32  per  cent, 
of  it  off  your  net  tonnage. 

1814.  {Captain  Blake.)  You  are  increasing  your  gross 
tonnage  ? — Yes,  I  was  going  to  follow  that  up — provided 
the  space  which  was  vacated  by  the  crew  down  below 
-was  used  for  cargo.  But  if  that  were  not  necessary 
for  the  cargo  in  a  dead  weight  coaster  the  space  which 
-we  are  at  present  considering  as  used  for  the  crew  would 
le  turned  into  water  ballast.  That  is  to  say,  the  water 
ballast  would  be  increased  by  that  amount. 

1815.  (Cclond  Denny.)  Lifted  up  in  a  tank  ?— Yes, 
so  that  water  ballast  not  being  included  in  gross  you 
would  not  increase  your  gross  tonnage  by  putting  the 
crew  on  deck. 

1816.  (Mr.  Burns.)  Take  the  "  Kilkenny,"  as  an  illus- 
tration—I  do  not  know  where  her  crew  are  but  take  the 
"  Kilkenny  "  with  her  crew  above  the  tonnage  deck,  and 
take  the  ""  Kilkenny  "  with  her  crew  below  the  tonnage 
deck.  In  the  "  Kilkenny "  with  her  crew  below  the 
tonnage  deck,  she  would  have  a  less  gross  tonnage  than 
the  "  Kilkenny  "  would  have  with  her  crew  above  the 
tonnage  deck  ? — Undoubtedly,  but  she  would  have  less 
■capacity. 

1817.  But  the  "  Kilkenny  "  never  sails  full  ?— She  is 
built  that  size  for  some  purpose. 

1818.  I  take  it  that  it  is  for  the  purpose  of  accommoda- 
ting cattle  on  deck  ? — All  that  is  considered  when  the 
ship  is  built.  They  would  want  that  margin  of  space 
or  else  they  would  not  have  built  her  so  big. 

1819.  Take  the  two  "  Kilkenny's  "—the  one  with  the 
crew  below  deck  would  have  the  smaller  tonnage  ? — 
Undoubtedly. 

1820.  (Captain  Blake.)  Say  you  had  a  ship  of  3,000 
tons  and  you  had  33  per  cent,  off  that  3000  and  supposing 
you  hisid  a  crew  space  which  brought  it  up  to  3,300  you 
would  have  33  per  cent,  of  the  3,300  tons  ? — And 
the  actual  crew  space  comes  off  because  the  crew  space 
is  a  deduction. 

1821.  The  actual  crew  space  comes  off  2- Yes. 

1822.  (Captain  Blake.)  Yes,  I  see  that  now,  thank  you. 

1823.  (Professor  Biles.)  It  practically  means  that  if  you 
Lad  the  same  ship  of  internal  capacity  for  passengers 
you  would  choose  between  putting  the  crew  down  below 
and  putting  them  on  deck.  It  comes  to  the  same  thing 
if  the  ship  has  the  same  internal  capacity  for  carrying 
passengers  as  to  where  you  will  put  the  crew  ? — You 
would  have  the  advantage  of  32  per  cent,  by  putting  the 
crew  on  deck  if  you  had  the  same  cargo  space  below. 

1824.  [Mr.  Burns.)  That  answers  my  question. 

1825.  (Professor  BUes.)  The  same  capacity  below 
for  cargo  and  passengers.  If  you  put  the  crew  space 
on  the  deck  you  would  get  a  less  net  tonnage  than  if  you 
put  the  crew  below — that  is  what  you  mean  ? — Yes,  you 
gain  32  per  cent,  off  your  net  tonnage. 

1S26.  (Colonel  Denny.)  32  per  cent,  of  crew  space  off 
net  tonnage  ? — 32  per  cent  of  crew's  space  off  the  tonnage 
for  every  increase  you  make  on  the  crew  space  above  the 
■deck. 

1827.  That  will  only  be  made  in  a  certain  class  of  si  ip, 
that  is  to  say  in  a  passenger  ship  ? — Or  in  a  deadweight 
ship,  because  by  putting  on  erections  you  get  an  in- 
creased draught. 

1828.  (Chairman.)  But  suppose  that  is  not  needed  ? — 
Then  you  build  a  smaller  ship. 

1829.  Surely  it  is  not  often  necessary  to  have  more 
draught  with  a  given  carrying  capacity  ? — You  ought  to 
build  a  ship  if  she  is  for  the  deadweight  trade  so  that  when 
•he  is  just  full  she  is  down  to  her  load  draught. 
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1830.  (Chairman.)  But  there  must  surely  be  lots  of  ves- 
sels of  that  kind  where  it  would  pay  them  better  not  to 
have  increased  tonnage  and  not  to  have  the  bigger  draught 
— not  to  be  more  seaworthy  if  I  may  put  it  that  way  ? —   3  Apr.    190,5. 
I  do  not  think  so.  ^— 

1831.  You  would  not  think  so  ? — No  ;  I  should  say 
not.  They  would  build  a  ship  of  different  dimensions 
and  with  the  erections  because  the  erections  make  her 
safer  and  give  them  an  advantage  in  the  crew  deduction. 

1832.  (Chairman.)  Of  course  you  know  that  evidence 
contrary  to  that  was  given  last  year  by  a  number  of  gentle- 
men who  possessed  that  kind  of  boat  ? — They  had  pos- 
sessed them  before  the  freeboard  table  gave  them  full 
value  for  their  erections,  you  see  those  boats  that  were 
instanced  had  gone  on  improving  without  any  alteration 
in  the  Tonnage  Act,  so  that  it  was  not  anything  in  the  Act 
that  was  causing  it.  High  hatches  for  example  were 
instanced  as  a  thing  that  would  be  done  away  with  if  the 
gross  tonnage  were  made  the  basis.  Now,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  according  to  the  Act  at  present,  the  owner  is  paying 
for  these  high  hatches  becaiise  they  are  included  in  his 
gross  tonnage  and  they  are  therefore  left  in  his  net  ton- 
nage. He  is  content  to  put  them  on  now  for  reasons 
of  safety  and  to  pay  for  them  on  his  tonnage.  Under 
the  alteration  we  are  at  present  discussing  he  would 
still  have  to  pay  for  them  and  it  would  not  make  any 
difference  to  him  and  he  puts  them  on  at  present  and 
pays  for  them,  the  assumption  is  that  he  would  put  them 
on  in  future  and  pay  for  them. 

1833.  (Professor  Biles.)  He  would  get  32  per  cent, 
oft  under  this  new  regulation  ? — He  would,  he  does  not 
get  it  at  present.  He  simply  puts  them  on  to  the  gross 
and  nothing  comes  oft  except  in  the  case  of  a  boat  which 
is  a  32  per  cent.  boat. 

1834.  In  future  if  he  desired  to  keep  down  the  gross 
he  would  not  put  them  on  ? — He  desires  to  keep  down 
the  net  to-day  and  he  puts  them  on.  You  see  they  are 
put  on  to  the  gross  to-day  and  there  is  a  constant  de- 
duction off. 

1835.  It  does  not  make  any  difference  ? — It  does  not 
make  any  difference  I  do  not  know  what  the  object  of 
that  evidence  was.  That  ia-what  is  shown  in  Mr.  Jack's 
evidence.  The  effect  would  be,  he  said,  that  the  bridge 
he  thought  would  be  taken  away  if  the  basis  were  made 
gross  tonnage. 

1836.  You  say  that  the  fact  of  putting  on  these  bridge 
houses  had  not  anything  to  do  with  increasing  the  amount 
of  tonnage  but  was  due  to  increasing  the  draught  of  water 
which  they  could  do  by  the  introduction  of  the  Load 
Line  Act  ? — That  is  so,  it  was  the  Load  Line  Act  that 
caused  those  to  be  put  on  during  the  operation  of  the 
tonnage  Act  which  had  not  in  any  way  been  altered, 
no  alteration  in  the  tonnage  Act  caused  those  to  be  put 
on,  but  it  was  the  Load  Line  Act  which  gave  them  value 
for  the  erections  in  freeboard. 

1837.  Value  in  access  of  the  additional  weight  ? — Yes. 

1838.  And  you  do  not  think  they  would  take  them 
off  ? — I  am  certain  they  would  not. 

1839.  (Colonel  Denny.)  Once  in  three  quarters  has 
no  relation  to  the  gross  tonnage  but  it  has  relation  to 
the  engine  space  ? — I  think  so. 

1840.  And  therefore  it  would  pay  a  man  if  he  could 
get  the  once  and  three  quarters  to  take  away  these  things 
and  have  his  big  hatches.  The  32  per  cent,  on  the  once 
and  three  quarters  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  tonnage 
— it  is  the  engine  room  space  plus  the  once  and  three 
quarters — is  not  that  so  ? — Yes,  it  does  not  matter  which 
clause  you  come  under  as  regards  the  hatches. 

1841.  No.t  if  you  make  a  compulsory  32  per  cent,  but 
it  does  if  you  have  once  and  three  quarters  ? — Because 
if  he  puts  them  on  they  are  measured  into  the  gross  ; 
there  is  no  deduction  for  excess  of  hatches  and  so  they 
are  left  on  the  net.  Therefore  for  every  ton  he  puts 
into  his  hatches  he  to-day  pays  on  one  ton  of  net  tonnage. 
Supposing  he  put  those  hatches  in  and  his  engine  room 
is  2,000  tons  at  present  the  excess  of  hatches  causes  him 
to  pay  dues  on  that  excess. 

1842.  What  I  understood  was  this,  and  what  I  am 
driving  at  is  this.  The  two  things  are  quite  different  in 
the  case  of  engine  rooms  between  13  and  20  per  cent. 
In  relation  to  the  tonnage  the  reduction  is  32  per  cent.' 
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In  the  case  of  engine  rooms  above  thirteen  and  below 
twenty  it  has  nutliing  to  do  with  the  tonnage.  It  is 
once  and  three-quarters  of  actual  space.  Therefore  the 
deduction  of  the  once  and  three-quarters  from  the  smaller 
groM  would  give  a  smaller  net  ? — Yes,  but  if  he  wants  to 
have  deep  hatches  he  does  it  independently  of  getting 
any  advantage  in  tonnage  through  having  them. 

1842.  But  if  you  change  the  system  I  question  very 
much  whether  he  would  continue  his  principle. 

1844.  {Professor  Bilet.)  If  you  change  the  system  of 
32  per  oent.  and  he  puts  on  batches  he  get8,32  per  cent. 
off,  iHiereas  if  it  is  once  and  three-quarters  he  gets  nothing 
off  ? — So  that  there  would  be  more  inducement  than 
there  is  to-day  to  put  on  the  hatches. 

1845.  (Mr.  LyaUr.)  .\nd  the  same  applies  to  the  crew 
space.  I  understand  the  same  inducement  applies  to 
the  crew  space  on  deck  ? — That  is  so. 

1846.  {Profeuer  Biles.)  That  is  if  you  put  them  all 
on  32  per  cent.  Whatever  you  do  you  at  all  events  get 
32  per  cent,  of  it  off. 

1847.  {Colonel  Denny.)  But  you  pay  on  68  per  oent. 

1848.  (Witness.)  Whereas  to-day  you  pay  100,  under 
the  proposed  alteration  you  would  only  pay  68.  There- 
fore there  would  be  more  inducement  to  put  on  deep 
hatches  than  there  is  now. 

1849.  (Colonel  Denny.)  If  you  are  going  to  have  a 
fixed  percentage,  why  should  he  go  and  increase  his  gross 
tonnage  unnecessarily.  The  crew  space  I  admit,  because 
he  gets  first  of  all  the  whole  of  the  crew  space,  but  if  be 
gets  no  deduction  over  the  32  per  cent.,  it  obviously 
cannot  pay  him  at  all  ? — But  now  he  gets  no  deduction 
at  all. 

1850.  He  gets  his  32  per  cent,  measured  in  if  he  is 
between  thirteen  and  twenty. 

1851.  (Witness.)  If  he  is  between  thirteen  and  twenty 
it  would  not  alter  his  position.  He  would  be  in  exactly 
the  same  position.  If  he  is  outside  of  the  thirteen  and 
twenty  he  now  pays  the  full  ainount,  and  under  the  pro- 
posal he  would  only  pay  68  per  cent. 

1852.  (Colonel  Denny.)  I  do  not  think  we  are  making 
much  out  of  it,  and  I  think  we  had  better  get  on. 

1853.  (Chairman.)  Well,  now  about  this  table  (See 
Appendix  No.  14.)  1 — With  regard  to  this  table  it  has 
been  pointed  out  on  various  occasions  that  the  effect  of 
the  revised  instructions  to  surveyors  is  to  prevent  these 
coasting  boats  from  getting  a  net  tonnage  which  is  less 
than  40  per  cent,  of  their  gross  tonnage  so  that  I  liavo 
taken  a  number  of  typical  coasting  boats — both  dead- 
weight boats  and  cargo  and  cattle  boats — and  assumed 
that  they  have  a  net  tonnage  of  40  per  cent,  of  their 
gross  tonnage.  Then  the  total  deductions  would  be  60 
per  cent,  of  the  gross  tonnage.  The  crew  and  navigation 
spaces  I  have  taken  as  the  actual  figures  from  the 
register  ;  that  is  shown  in  column  4.  Then  in  column 
5  I  have  shown  60  per  cent,  less  the  crew  and  navigation 
spaces — that  is  to  say  Ihe  allowance  for  propelling 
power.  Then  in  column  6  I  have  taken  i^Jths  or  Iths  of 
the  allowance  which  gives  the  actual  engine  room,  the 
allowance  being  one  and  three-quarters  the  actual 
engine  room.  Then  on  7  I  have  taken  the  coat 
space  in  space  tons  of  100  cubic  feet  that  was  required 
by  these  different  boats. 

1854.  When  you  say  "  are  required,"  how  do  you 
know  T — ^These  are  from  figures  that  have  been  supplied 
to  the  Mersey  Docks  and  Harbour  Board  by  the  people 
who  are  running  these  boats  as  the  coal  that  they  have 
taken  for  a  specific  voyage',  which  is  an  average  of  the 
work  they  are  doing.  Of  course,  as  regards  this  coal 
in  the  100  cubic  feet  I  have  taken  the  coal  at  forty-four  and 
converted  it  into  space  tons,  because  I  am  dealing  with 
tonnage  which  is  all  in  space  tons. 

1856.  (Colonel  Denny.)  This  does  not  mean  500  tons 
of  coal  T — No,  then  the  machinery  space  and  the  space 
actually  required  for  the  coal  is  given  in  column  8,  and 
the  percentage  which  that  bears  to  the  gross  tonnage  is 
given  in  column  9.  So  that  the  percentage  for  the  different 
boats  that  I  have  given  here  will  vary  from  27  per  cent, 
up  to  34  per  cent.,  and  the  average  is  31.  This  is  to 
illustrate  that  if  the  boats  are  so  constructed  that  their 
not  tonnage  is  not  less  than  40  per  cent,  of  their  gross. 


the  space  required  for  the  engines  and  coal  is  under 
32  per  cent,  of  their  gross. 

1856.  (Captain  Chalmers.)  Would  not  that  apply 
to  every  cargo  boat  afloat — that  the  space  occupied. 
by  the  coal  and  engines  is  less  than  32  per  cent,  which 
she  is  given  ? — It  would  as  a  rule — it  depends  on  the- 
speed  at  which  she  goes  and  the  distance  she  goes. 

1857.  The  10  to  12  knot  «argo  boats  ?— Yes,  I  think 
that  would  apply. 

1858.  Why  make  it  peculiar  to  the  coaster  ? — Because 
this  shows  that  the  32  per  cent,  which  is  applied  to  all 
those  cargo  boats  would  be  quite  fair  if  appUed  to  the 
coasters.    That  is  the  object  of  the  table. 

1859.  (Sir  W.  T.  Lewis.)  These  are  illustrations  of 
actual  boats  ? — Yes. 

1860.  (Mr.  Bums.)  Are  any  of  those  new  boats  ? — 
Oh,  yes,  some  of  them.  I  can  give  you  the  dates  of  a 
number  of  them. 

1861.  I  am  referring  to  these  small  ones  T — Yes,  a 
great  many  of  them  are  between  1900  and  1902. 

1862.  Is  there  any  one  you  can  point  out  built  since 
1901  {—Yes,  the  "  Kilkenny  "  and  the  "  Bumbrae."- 

1863.  (Colonel  Denny.)  June  or  July  of  1902,  I  think. 

1864.  (Sir  W.  T.  Lewis.)  She  is  gross  200  and  net  36. 
Then  you  come  down  to  the  "  Dundalk,'-  863  gross,  74 
net  ?— She  is  an  old  boat. 

1865.  (Mr.  Bums.)  She  is  a  paddle  boat,  is  she  not  T 
— No,  a  twin-screw.  The  boats  on  this  Table  in  column 
9  which  show  highest  percentage  are  passenger  or  cattle 
coasting  boats  which  have  high  power  put  into  them 
for  the  purposes  of  their  trade. 

1866.  You  want  this  simply  to  illustrate  that  in  your 
opinion  the  32  per  cent,  is  a  fair  deduction  ? — That  is- 
so,  and  where  boats  have  a  machinery  space  for  increas- 
ing their  speed  for  their  special  trade,  which  makes  their 
deductions  more  than  32  per  cent.,  that  machinery  is 
put  into  the  ship  for  the  very  special  purpose  of  getting 
high  speed,  and  I  think  that  the  amount  which  she  pays 
for  her  accommodation  should  not  be  reduced  on  account 
of  her  putting  in  large  machinery  for  that  special  purpose  ► 

1867.  (Professor  Biles.)  In  other  words  that  the  once 
and  three-quarters  is  a  less  fair  basis  than  the  32  per 
cent.  ? — That  is  so. 

1868.  (Captain  Chalmers.)  I  just  want  to  ask  one 
question  in  connection  with  column  7.  Why  do  you 
prepare  that  column  for  a  special  trade.  Is  not  a  ship 
a  negotiable  article  ? — That  is  so. 

1869.  And  with  regard  to  the  "  Dundalk "  there  is 
nothing  to  prevent  her  owner  sending  her  to  trade  to 
Archangel  and  coaling  here  for  the  voyage.  ? — Possibly 
she  could  not  carry  the  coal.  Boats  of  this  class  are 
always  built  for  special  trades,  and  in  nine  cases  out 
of  ten  are  unfit  for  any  different  trade. 

1870.  Are  you  quite  sure  of  that — there  is  nothing 
to  prevent  anyone  chartering  any  one  of  these  vessels  ?  — 
If  they  are  engaged  in  an  exactly  similar  trade. 

1871.  I  mean  to  go  a  round  voyage  of  twenty  days, 
requiring  twenty  days'  coal.  There  is  nothing  in  the 
ship's  register  to  tie  her  to  a  particular  trade  {—Nothing 
in  the  register,  but  there  is  in  the  design.  These  boats 
are  almost  all  built  with  a  special  view  to  a  p.ir- 
ticular  trade,  and  I  should  say  that  in  nine  cases  out  of 
ten  they  would  be  absolutely  unfitted  for  a  different 
trade  than  that  for  which  they  were  built.  They  are 
not  like  the  ordinary  cargo  tramps  which  can  go  anv- 
where. 

1872.  You  think  so  ?— I  do. 

1873.  (Mr.  Wilson.)  I  know  most  of  these  boats  aad. 
I  do  not  think  there  are  eight  out  of  the  whole  lot  which 
have  been  built  for  a  special  trade  ? — There  may  be 
some  of  them  that  were  not  built  for  any  particular 
port  but  they  are  built  for  a  similar  trade  -with  other 
ports  which  require  a  boat  of  the  same  design. 

1874  Well,  take  "Joseph  Fisher."  Could  not  that 
boat  trade  up  the  Baltic  as  well  as,  say,  between  Liver- 
pool and  Manchester  ? — I  think  it  would  probably  involve 
very  considerable  alterations  in  her  design  to  make  her 
an  efficient  earning  machine  for  that  other  trade. 
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1875.  {Mr.  Scott.)    You  think  she  could  not  be  worked 
■economically  in  that  trade  ? — I  do. 

1876.  And,  after  all,  that  is  the  basis  of  the  whole 
thing  ? — That  is  so. 

1877.  (Chairman.)    Is   there   any   table   you   wish   to 
give  us  ? 

1878.  {Professor  Biles.)  You  mean  that  if  you  had 
"to  use  coal  it  would  be  allowed  for  under  the  one  and 
three-quarters,  but  she  would  not  be  a  profitable  vessel  ? 
— That  is  so.  I  have  prepared  this  diagram  {See 
Appendix  No.  15)  to  show  the  comparison  between 
a  ship — the"  Cape  Wrath"  which  is  a  typical  dead- 
weight coaster — measured  as  at  present,  and  if 
she  were  dealt  with  in  the  same  way  that  the  ships 
on  the  table  I  have  just  put  in  have  been  dealt  with  ; 
the  sketches  at  the  top  show  the  outlines  of  the  ship,  the 
engine  and  boiler  space,  the  coal  bunker  space  and 
the  cargo  space.  That  is  just  to  give  an  illustration  as 
to  how  the  ship  is  constructed.  Then  the  first  rectan- 
gular diagram  shows  the  gross  tonnage  and  the 
deductions  as  at  present  measured.  The  whole  rectangle 
is  made  to  represent  gross  tonnage.  Then  the  actual 
machinery  space  is  shown,  and  the  allowance  for  coal 
— that  is,  three-quarters  of  the  actual  space — is  shown 
adjacent  to  that.  The  space  actually  used  for  bunkers  is 
also  shown.  So  that  three-quarters  of  the  actual  machinery 
space  is  102  tons,  which  is  allowed  for  coal.  The  actual 
■coal  bimkers  are  14  tons,  showing  that  whereas  she  has 
an  allowance  of  102  tons  to  represent  coal  she  only  useS 
14  tons  for  coal.  Or,  to  put  it  as  a  percentage  of  the 
whole,  her  allowance  is  28  per  cent,  of  her  gross  tonnage, 
and  her  coal  actual  is  only  4  per  cent,  of  her  gross  tonnage. 

1879.  {Sir  W.  T.  Lewis.)  The  4  per  cent,  being  the 
iourteen  ? — Yes.  Then  the  space  at  the  right  hand  side 
— the  15  per  cent,  of  the  gross — is  the  crew  space  ;  the 
next  part,  the  20  per  cent.,  is  the  net  tonnage  on  which 
she  pays  dues.  I  think  that  shows  in  comparison  with 
the  sketches  above  veryclearly  how  the  net  tonnage  on 
which  she  pays  dues  is  altogether  out  of  proportion  to 
the  space  she  has  available  for  carrying  cargo.  Then  on 
the  rectangle  below  I  have  shown  the  diagram  on  the 
assumption  that  if  a  boat  Uke  this  were  built  and  by  the 
new  instructions  to  surveyors  her  net  tonnage  would  not 
be  less  than  40  per  cent,  of  her  gross  tonnage . 

1880.  (Colonel  Denny.)  Has  that  been  the  effect  of  the 
new  book  ? 

1881.  {Captain  Chalmers.)  The  effect  of  the  instruction 
has  been  that  in  most  cases. 

1882.  {Sir  W.  T.  Lewis.)  Is  that  the  general  construc- 
tion put  on  it  ? 

1883.  {Captain  Chalmers.)  That  is  the  general  effect 
we  have  found. 

1884.  {Colonel  Denny.)  It  appears  to  me  that  there  is 
no  such  direct  order  given  by  the  Board  of  Trade. 

1885.  {Witness.)  No,  it  is  not  an  Order,  but  the  effect 
of  the  new  regulations  has  been  intended  to  prevent 
boats  getting  down  below  40  per  cent. 

1886.  {Colonel  Denny.)  These  instiuctions  may  upset 
the  meaning  of  the  Statute  Law. 

1887.  {Sir  W.  T.  Lewis.)  No,  the  result  being  that  it 
las  worked  out  at  about  40  per  cent. 

1888.  {Colonel  Denny.)  I  only  wish  to  know  that  the 
Bew  instructions  are  not  at  all  in  conflict  with  the  Statute 
law. 

1889.  {Witness.)  Oh,  notatall.  The  new  instructions 
are  stated  to  have  made  more  uniformity  between  the 
different  surveyors  and  to  prevent  any  particular  sur- 
veyors allowing  too  great  deductions  for  machinery. 

1890.  {Captain  Chalmers.)  It  was  to  define  that  part 
of  Section  78  which  runs  in  this  way  :  "  Tonnage  of  the 
place  solely  occupied  by  and  necessary  for  the  proper 
working  of  the  boilers  and  machinery."  In  the  practice 
of  the  surveyors  there  had  been  a  certain  laxity  in  defin- 
ing what  was  necessary  for  the  proper  working  and  what 
was  solely  occupied  for  that  purpose,  and  the  amended  in- 
structions were  solely  directed  to  guide  them  in  that 
matter.     Was  not  that  the  ease  ? 

1891.  (WUness.)  That  is  so. 

1892.  {Colonel  Denny.)  That  is  with  regard  to  the 
space  to  be  allowed  between  engine  and  boilers— it  did 
not  at  all  represent  anything  of  this  description. 
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1893.  {Captain  Chalmers.)  And  the  Ughtand  air  space 
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1894.  {Witness.)  The  general  effect  of  that  has  been, 
i  t  has  been  stated,  to  prevent  the  net  tonnage  from  coming    3  A  pr.  1 906. 

below  40  per  cent,  of  the  gross.     It  does  not  affect  the  

one  and  three-quarters.     What  I   have  done  is  that  I 

have  shown  the  actual  boat  as  she  is  at  present  measured. 
Then  I  have  prepared  another  diagram  on  the  assumption 
that  her  net  tonnage  is  40  per  cent,  of  her  gross— that  is 
to  say,  if  she  were  built  now  and  the  altered  regulations 
were  applied  to  her.  Then  if  her  net  tonnage  were  40 
per  cent,  of  the  gross  her  total  deduction  would  be  60  per 
cent,  of  the  gross.  The  crew  and  navigation  spaces  would 
remain  as  before,  15  per  cent.,  that  is  fifty-three  tons. 
Then  the  machinery  allowance  would  be  165  tons  and  four- 
sevenths  of  that,  the  actual  machinery,  would  be  ninety- 
four  tons.  Then  the  actual  bunker  capacity  remains 
14  tons.  So  that  the  actual  machinery  space  plus  the 
actual  bunker  space  would  be  180  tons,  which  is  30  per 
cent,  of  the  gross  tonnage.  In  that  case  the  space  allowed 
for  coal  bunkers  would  still  be  very  much  in  excess  of  the 
space  actually  lequired. 

1895.  {Chairman.)  The  sum  of  your  evidence  is  that 
you  think  that  a  uniform  deduction  of  32  per  cent,  should 
be  allowed  ? — That  is  so. 

1896.  That  is  all  you  wish  to  put  before  us  now  in  the 
way  of  direct  evidence  ?— Yes,  I  think  that  is  everything. 

1897.  {Colonel  Denny.)  I  think  the  questions  I  would 
wish  to  ask  are  more  for  the  Board  of  Trade,  but  I  wish 
very  much  to  confirm  what  the  Chairman  has  said  that  all 
you  have  given  here  to-day  is  to  the  effect  that  it  is  very 
hard  upon  97  per  cent,  of  the  mercantile  marine  of  Great 
Britain  that  they  should  have  to  pay  for  the  privileges 
given  to  other  people  ? — That  is  so. 

1898.  That  is  practically  what  you  have  put  forward  ? 

Yes. 

1899.  You  talk  about  the  Board  of  Trade  Regulations 
as  to  building.  There  is  no  Regulation  issued  by  the 
Board  of  Trade  of  any  description  which  could  cure  evils 
if  there  were  the  slightest  loophole  left  for  a  man's  in- 
genuity being  brouglit  to  bear  upon  them  ?— I  should 
say  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  produce  instructions  to 
surveyors  which  would  prevent  every  abuse. 

1900.  I  mean  the  Board  of  Trade  as  originally  ap- 
pointed are  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  that  a  ship  is  a 
proper  ship  to  go  to  sea,  and  safe  for  her  passengers  and 
for  her  crew,  but  beyond  that  they  are  not  there  for  the 
purpose  of  helping  one  ship  against  the  other  in  regard 
to  fairness  or  unfairness  of  measurement  ? — They  ought 
not  to  be. 

1901.  Therefore  if  they  issue  regulations  to  cure  in- 
equalities of  tonnage  that  do  not  in  any  way  tend  to 
injure  the  health  or  safety  of  passengers  or  crew,  they 
would,  in  your  opinion,  be  going  outside  their  true  sphere. 
I  mean  supposing  the  Act  lays  it  dovm,  as  it  has  been 
laid  down,  that  once  and  three  quarters  is  to  be  given 
to  a  shipowner  if  he  designs  a  ship  in  a  certain  way  while 
another  shipowner  has  to  get  32  per  cent.,  if  you  find 
regulations  issued  for  the  purpose  of  checking  the  in- 
genuity of  shipowners  in  evading  these  laws,  do  you  con- 
sider that  that  would  be  a  right  and  proper  thing  t — 
Yes. 

1902.  You  mean  that  you  are  calling  in  aid  a  Govern- 
ment department  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  one  class 
of  ship  against  another. 

1903.  {Chairman.)  In  other  words  depriving  the  in- 
genious shipbuilder  of  the  fruits  of  his  industry. 

1904.  {Colonel  Denny.)  It  is  a  question  of  who  is  to 
interpret  the  Act  of  Parliament — whether  it  is  to  be  the 
Board  of  Trade  or  Parliament  itself. 

1905.  {Witness.)  That  is  the  question.  At  present 
the  Board  of  Trade  seems  to  be  the  only  mouthpiece, 
that  is  to  say,  the  only  instructions  we  have  are  the  Board 
of  Trade  Instructions  to  surveyors  in  the  interpretation 
of  the  Act. 

1906.  {Colonel  Denny.)  Why  should  the  Board  of 
Trade  say  that  "  Whatever  the  breadth  of  the  casing 
may  be,  no  greater  breadth  shall  be  allowed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  propelling  space  deduction  than  half  of  the  extreme 
inside  breadth  of  the  ship  amidships" — would  it  not  be 
a  very  great  advantage  to  have  it  as  wide  as  possible  ? — 
I  should  think  so. 
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MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE  : 


■  Mr.  O.  h.  1907.  (Co^foiM   Ctudrntrt.)  The    Board   of  Trade   are 

Btoet.         DO  doubt  trying  to  do  something  to  check  the  production 

■ of  what  have  been  called  freak  ahipa,  but  Instead  of 

S  Ainr.  lDtC>.    doing  it  by  correcting  the  Act  of  Parliament  they  are 

doing  it  by  issuing  instructions  to  their  surveyors,  with  a 

Tiew  to  checkmating,  as  you  have  put  it. 

190a  {Cdonel  Denny.)  Curing  symptoms  and  not 
diseases,  in  other  words  ?— I  should  say  that  is  so,  and  it 
does  not  quite  get  to  the  root  of  the  question. 

1909.  In  this  last  Table  which  yon  have  put  in  you 
show  apparently  a  very  unfair  ship.  That  is  to  say, 
there  is  an  immense  amount  of  space  here  which  is  occu- 
pied by  machinery  ? — Yes. 

1910.  But  which  apparently  could  not  be  used  for 
anything  else,  as  far  as  you  can  see  T — In  this  particular 
boat  the  space  is  not  required. 

191 1.  I  am  going  to  keep  you  to  your  own  boat,  because 
you  must  not  give  us  an  illustration  of  a  boat  and  then 
argue  from  it  to  some  otlier  class.  Taking  this  particular 
boat,  "  Cape  Wrath,"  you  base  a  contention  upon  it, 
and  you  say  hero  is  a  certain  amount  of  space  which 
she  could  not  use  for  anything  else  but  machinery  space — 
she  does  not  require  it  for  cargo  I — No,  that  is  so.  She 
is  carrying  cargo  which  requires  small  space — that  is  dead 
weight  cargo.     She  requires  it  to  get  her  displacement. 

1912.  But  she  cannot  use  it  for  anything  but  propelling 
power  ? — No,  she  cannot  take  anything  of  it  off  by  reduc- 
ing the  size  of  the  ship,  because  if  she  did  so  she  would 
not  float. 

1913.  (Mr.  Bums.)  As  far  as  coasting  steamers  are 
concerned,  why  do  you  hit  upon  this  63  per  cent,  of  the 
gross  as  being  the  fair  percentage  to  charge  dues  on  ? — 
Because  the  percentage  of  deduction  for  machinery 
apace  is  32  and  the  crew  gives  about  5.  Therefore,  she 
comes  down  to  63  as  the  amount  left  after  those  deduc- 
tions are  taken  off  the  gross  tonnage. 

1914.  There  are  very  few  steamers  in  the  coasting 
trade  which  come  up  to  63  per  cent.! — That  is  so,  and 
there  are  very  many  of  them  much  below. 

1915.  The  63  per  cent,  does  not  apply  to  the  coasting 
trade  ? — No,  it  does  not. 

1916.  (Mr.  Lyster.)  A  question  was  put  to  Mr.  Bioby 
the  other  day  with  regard  to  net  tonnage  of  two  vessels 
and  the  tons  of  cargo  which  they  carried,  the  two  vessels 
being  a  cargo  tramp  of  2,700  tons  gross  and  a  coasting 
boat  with  261  tons  gross.  It  was  put  to  Mr.  Bibby  that 
because  the  ratio  of  net  to  tons  of  cargo  in  both  cases 
came  out  about  the  same  that  therefore  the  coasting 
steamer  was  correctly  measured.  Now,  I  want  to  ask 
you  whether  that  does  not  involve  a  fallacy.  In  the  first 
place,  the  displacement  of  a  steamer  of  course  consists  of 
her  own  dead  weight,  plus  her  cargo  ? — ^That  is  so. 

1917.  Taking  a  small  steamer,  her  light  draught  dis- 
placement would  bear  a  much  larger  proportion  to  her 
gross  displacement  than  in  the  case  of  a  tramp  cargo 
steamer  ? — Very  much  larger. 


1918.  Can  you  give  me  any  instances  of  that  ? — I  have- 
a  coasting  steamer  here.  She  is  a  small  boat,  with  a 
raised  quarter  deck  149  feet  long,  and  her  load  displace- 
ment is  1*76  of  her  light  weight. 

1919.  That  is  to  say,  the  displacement  due  to  cargo- 
is  '76  ?— That  is  so. 

1920.  That  is  }ths  in  excess  of  her  light  draught 
displacement  ? — That  is  so.  Then  on  a  large  full  cargo- 
boat  of  more  than  400  feet  long  the  load  displacement 
is  3^  times — 3*5  times  the  light  weight  displacement. 

1921.  Would  you  give  me  the  ratio  between  the  dis- 
placement of  the  cargo  in  those  two  vessels ;  I  make  it 
out  as  -76  is  to  2*5  ? — That  is  so — '76  in  the  case  of  tlie 
small  coasting  boat  and  2*5  in  the  case  of  the  large  full 
cargo  boat. 

1922.  So  that  the  larger  boat,  owing  to  her  extra 
dimensions,  has  a  proportion  of  cargo  displacement 
about  3J  times  greater  than  the  other  boat  has  ? — 
That  is  so. 

1923.  And  that  would  upset  any  comparison  t — I 
think  so  completely. 

1924.  Between  two  vessels  of  such  varying  sizes  t — 
Yes. 

1925.  (Chairman.)  Excuse  me  interrupting  you.  Does 
not  that  mean  that  the  fallacy  simply  amounts  to  this, 
that  you  are  not  to  take  the  earning  capacity  at  all  into 
account  and  that  in  your  opinion  it  is  a  fallacy  to  take^ 
earning  capacity  into  account  1 — I  think  that  the  earning 
capacity  does  not  necessarily  have  anything  to  do  with 
it. 

1926.  That  is  what  you  mean  by  saying  that  you  think 
it  is  a  fallacy  to  compare  the  one  class  of  }x)at  with  thfr 
other — I  only  wish  to  get  at  your  meaning  ? — What  I 
mean  is  that  it  is  a  fallacy  to  compare  the  dead  weight 
carried  with  the  net  tonnage. 

1927.  Of  course,  if  two  boats,  one  large  and  one  small,, 
which  carried  nothing  but  dead  weight  as  a  general  rule, 
that  is  the  same  thing  as  saying  that  you  know  we  have 
no  right  to  take  into  account  their  earning  capacity. 

1928.  (Mr.  Lyster.)  As  measured  by  their  cargo  ? 

1929.  (Chairman.)  How  else  will  you  measure  it  if 
they  both  carry  dead  weight  cargoes  ? 

1930.  (Mr.  Lyster.)  By  the  length  of  the  voyage. 

1931.  (Witness.)  And  by  the  amount  of  coal. 

1932.  (Chairman.)  We  will  put  it  in  that  way,  measured 
by  the  cargo.  Do  you  think  it  is  on  that  ground  '! — I 
should  think  it  is  on  that  ground,  because  there  are  so 
many  conditions  which  come  into  it,  which  might  upset 
that  comparison  entirely.  The  one  that  has  been  put 
to  me  is  the  light  weight  of  the  ship.  Then  there  is  the 
other  of  the  speed  at  which  the  ship  goes,  and  the  distance 
she  goes,  which  all  directly  affects  the  amount  she  will 
carry. 

1933.  (Chairman.)  I  quite  understand. 
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Oolonel  Denny  read  the  following  letter : — 

"19,  St.  Helen's  Place,  London,  April  3,  1905. 
Charles  J.  0.  Sanders,  Esq.,  Board  of  Trade,  7  Whitehall 
Gardens,  S.W. — Dear  Mr.  Sanders,  Would  you  mind 
putting  down  the  following  as  questions  I  would  like  to 
ask  to-morrow  before  we  hear  witnesses : — 1,  What 
are  the  tonnage  dues  in  New  York,  and  how  are  they 
charged  ?  2.  If  we  eliminate  the  coasters  from  among 
those  vessels  forming  the  minority  of  those  in  the  country 
which  have  an  abnormally  low  tonnage,  what  wUl  be  left 
in  the  way  of  big  passenger  steamers,  and  how  will  they 
compare  with  steamers  say  in  Germany,  France,  Italy, 
Austria,  Russia  and  America  1  What  I  want  to  be  at, 
is,  if  we  raise  the  tonnage  by  any  new  system  of  deductions 
for  propelling  space,  how  far  wiU  we  handicap  British 
industry  against  the  foreigners  T  3.  We  mustn't  forget 
that  steam  may  not  always  remain  the  propelling  power 
and  that  if  we  make  a  deduction  of  32  per  cent,  upon 
vessels  of  all  sorts,  then  we  will  encourage  the  adopUon 
of  internal  combustion  engines,  carrying  their  fuel  in  the 
double  bottom,  which  is  not  measured  in,  and  will  at 
the  same  time  give  a  great  incentive  to  new  steam  vessels 
diminishing  their  engine  room  space.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
we  restrict  any  change  we  make  to  vesseb  outside  of  those 
having  between  13  and  20  per  cent,  of  their  gross  tonnage 
in  the  propelling  space,  we  will  discourage  the  adoption 
of  this  new  method  of  propulsion,  because  the  vessel 
will  have  no  bunkers,  no  boilers,  and  yet  will  require 
to  make  her  propelling  space  13  per  cent,  of  the  gross 
before  she  can  claim  her  full  32  per  cent,  of  deduction 
and  this  will  be  very  hard  upon  vessels  where  capacity 
and  not  deadweight  is  the  end  aimed  at.  Yours  very 
trvdy,  John  M.  Denny." 

Mr.  James  Hamilton,   Examined  by   the  Chairman. 

1934  You  have  had  considerable  experience  as  a  de- 
signer and  builder  of  ships  ?— Yes,  I  have  had  consider- 
able experience  in  the  application  of  the  tonnage  law — 
that  is  not  as  to  the  history  of  it.  I  do  not  think  I  can 
contribute  anything  as  to  the  history  of  it,  but  I  think  I 
know  something  about  the  appUcation  of  it 

1935.  You  were  the  Chairman  of  directors  of  Messrs. 
Robert  Napier  &  Sons,  Limited,  and  until  lately  you  were 
associated  with  Messrs.  Wm.  Beardmore  &  Co.,  their 
successors  ? — Yes. 

1936.  The  first  point  you  wish  to  take  up  is  with  refer- 
ence to  the  argument  which  has  been  put  before  the 
Committee  about  the  quantity  of  coal  a  ship  ought  to 
have,  will  you  explain  what  your  views  are  ?— With 
reference  to  the  argument  that  it  would  be  reasonable  or 
equitable  to  make  provision  in  the  machinery  space  allowed 
in  a  mail  steamer  for  instance  for  thirteen  days  coal  in  addi- 
tion to  the  space  occupied  by  the  machinery  as  compared 
with  a  tramp  vessel  or  a  cargo  vessel  having  a  space 
that  would  include  not  only  the  machinery  but  say  fifty- 
three  days  coal,  personally  I  cannot  conceive  that  the 
framers  of  the  Act  of  1854  could  have  contemplated 
making  proper  allowances,  or  sufficient  allowances  for 
steamers.  No  doubt  they  had  good  reason  for  what  they 
did  but  they  certainly  could  not  have  contemplated 
making  projjer  allowances  for  coal,  because  you  have  only 

409. 


Mr.  Chas.  J.  0.  Sanders  (Secretary). 

to  consider  that,  at  the  time,  they  were  contemplating      Mr.  James 
one  owner  putting  in  machinery  that  would  occupy  13       Hamilton. 

per  cent,  of  his  gross  tonnage  and  at  the  same  time  they  

were  contemplating  another  owner    putting    machinery   *  '"^I""'   l^''^- 

into  a  ship  to  occupy  from  U  or  15  per  cent,  up  to  20  per 

ceut.  of  the  gross  tonnage  with  the  same  reduction  off. 

Of  course  the  effect  of  that  is,  if  you  assume  for  a  moment 

I  hat  coal  has  anything  to  do  with  the  question,  that  the  ship 

that  has  got  that  machinery  1 J  times  the  size  of  the  other 

has  only  got  half  of  the  coal  of  the  ship  with  the  smaller 

engines.     It  does  not  seem  at  all  a  reasonable  thing  and 

therefore  it  seems  to  me  that  it  is  far  better  to  leave  out 

of  the  question  whether  the  proportion  of  that  allowance 

was  meant  for  coal.     Even  if  it  were  meant  for  coal 

circumstances  may  have  so  changed  that   it   may  not 

be  suitable  just  now.     I  do  not  know  that  it  could  ever 

have  been  meant  for  coal  and  certauily  nobody  has  ever 

tried   to  enforce   that   three-sevenths   of   the   allowance 

that  is  made  should  be  used  for  coal.     Therefore  I  think 

it  would  clear  up  the  ground  enormously  just  to  treat 

that  32  per  cent,  or  whatever  the  per  centage  is,  as  an 

allowance  to  equalise  saiUng  ships  and  steamers  without 

any  reference  whatever  at  all  to  the  coal  question  and 

as  an  allowance  to  be  used    in    any   way    that  a  man 

pleases. 

1937.  (Chairman.)  May  I  ask  what  you  mean  by  an 
"  allowance  to  equalise  sailing  vessels  ?  " — Assuming  it 
was  their  intention  when  they  made  these  deductions 
from  gross  tonnage  to  put  the  fteamers  on  an  equality 
with  sailing  ships.  In  those  old  days  they  began  with 
the  paddle  boat.  It  was  the  paddle  boats  that  bulked 
largely  in  the  minds  of  the  framers  of  the  Act  and  they 
made  these  allo\^anoes  so  as  to  bring  out  some  kind 
of  equality  between  sailing  ships  and  steamships  and 
gave  aa  allowance  as  a  set-off  against  sail  rooms,  for 
instance,  and  crew  space.  With  regard  to  the  machinery 
space  I  do  not  know  the  history  of  the  thing  but  I  have 
heard  the  argument  used  that  the  sail  room  had  some 
kind  of  relation  to  the  engine-room  of  the  steamer 
and  that  it  was  for  some  such  reacon  as  that  these 
allowances  were  made. 

1938.  Do  you  not  think  that  it  is  much  more  likely 
that  what  was  in  their  mind  had  reference  to  the  quantity 
of  cargo  that  should  ha  carried  and  to  the  earning  power 
as  represented  by  cargo  space  ?— No,  I  do  not  think 
so.  Even  in  those  days  I  he  services  were  so  varied  that 
I  do  not  think  they  could  have  attempted  that.  They 
know  perfectly  well  that  a  ship  on  a  long  service  re- 
quired a  great  deal  more  coal  and  would  have  a  great 
deal  les?  cargo  space  than  another  and  I  do  not  think 
they  could  have  differentiated. 

1939.  I  am  told  as  a  matter  of  fact  that  there  were 
no  sail  room  allowances  made  at  all  ? — It  is  difficult 
to  say  what  their  reasons  were.  It  is  an  old  thing  now 
but  possibly  after  fifty  year*  or  so  it  wants  revision. 

1940.  (Mr.  Cater  ScnU.)  What  you  mean  is  that  it 
Feems  to  you  an  absurdity  for  vessels  which  had  smaller 
engine  power  and,  consequently,  smaller  requirements 
for  coal,  to  have  a  larger  amount  of  bunker  space  allowed 
them  for  coal  than  ships  with  a  much  larger  engine 
power  and  which  required  a  very  much  larger  amount 
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o{  coal  T — Tb»t  is  my  argument.  It  seems  to  me  that 
they  never  could  have  contemplated  using  it  except 
in  a  very  general  way.  In  a  geneial  way  they  con- 
sidered that  tliey  were  equalising  the  thing  as  compared 
with  the  sailing  .ships  by  giving  an  allowance  for  machinery. 
They  may  have  included  coal  but  it  is  UifScult  to  say. 

1941.  (Colonel  Dennt/.)  Are  you  speaking  abaut  1854  ? 
—About  1854. 

1942.  {Colonel  Dennt/.)  The  majority  of  the  early  mail 
vesoels  were  paddle  vessels  and  the  great  majority  of  the 
steam  veisels  of  those  times  went  long  voyages.  The 
voyage*  round  the  coast  wore  afl  a  rule  done  by  small  sailing 
veflleU  in  those  days  so  that  they  would  really  have  only 
(XI0  type  of  vessel  before  them  and  that  was  the  vessel  that 
handled  more  or  less  long  distances.  They  would  find 
that  her  permanent  bunkers  could  not  contain  cargo 
%nd  they  had  to  make  allowance  for  the  fact  that  her 
engine  apace  was  used  for  material  required  to  work 
ber  engines,  and  they  must  have  had  in  their  minds 
that  the  bunkers  of  those  large  vessels  which  were  per- 
manent could  not  be  included  in  cargo  space  and  must 
have  an  allowance  made  for  them.  The  coaster  did  not 
come  in  then.  The  witness  s  coutention  is  that  it  could 
not  possibly  have  entered  into  the  minds  of  the  framers 
of  the  Act  to  make  allowance  for  coal,  but  there  were 
very  few  small  coasting  steamers  in  those  days. 

1043.  [Chairman.)  On  what  ground  do  you  thinK 
steamers  should  get  any  advantage  in  deduction  as 
against  sailing  vessels  ?^I  do  not  know  that  they  should 
I  do  not  know  why  there  should  be  any  deduction  off 
at  all. 

1944.  Your  idea  is  that  it  would  be  fairer  to  give 
no  deduction  in  either  case  and  that  sailing  and  steam 
vessels  should  be  treated  alike  ? — You  mean  from  the 
point  of  view  of  policy  seeing  that  there  is  90  per  cent, 
of  the  vessels  about  which  there  ia  no  question. 

1946.  I  mean  from  the  point  of  view  of  fairness.  In 
putting  one  tpye  of  vessel  against  another  is  there  any 
reason  why  a  steamer  should  get  a  deduction  ? — I  would 
not  like  to  answer  that  because  I  have  not  given  any 
consideration  to  the  question  of  the  difference  between 
a  sailing  vessel  and  a  steamer.  I  really  have  not  thought 
of  tnat ;  it  is  a  new  point.  I  use  the  point  merely  to 
illustrate  that  they  might  have  had  something  in  their 
minds,  but  1  cannot  think  that  coal  except  in  a  general  way 
entered  into  their  minds,  otherwise  they  were  manifestly 
very  unfair  to  other  classes.  I  do  not  see  any  necessity 
for  considering  the  question  of  coal.  It  is  an  utter  im- 
possibility to  enter  into  the  question  of  the  speed  of  the 
ship,  the  length  of  the  vojage  of  the  ship,  and  the  econo- 
mical rate  at  which  she  burn?  the  coal  or  the  question 
•of  auxiliary  machinery.  If  you  make  a  tonnage  allow- 
ance expressing  many  things  everyone  will  endeavour 
to  sail  round  it. 

1946.  In  other  wcrds  your  opinion  is  that  the  system 
of  gross  tonnage  is  a  fair  system  ? — I  think  it  is  a  fair 
measure  of  the  services  rendered. 

1947.  And  yon  cannot  see  any  reason  why  If  gross 
tonnage  is  the  proper  one  to  take  there  should  be  any 
deduction  at  all — why  it  should  not  be  on  a  basis  without 
-deduction  ?— Except  that  the  great  bulk  of  the  ships 
At  the  present  time  have  that  reduction  and  that  it 
seems  to  suit  very  well  and  it  leaves  undisturbed — 
■whatever  reasons  the  framers  of  the  Act  might  have  had 
for  it— the  great  bulk  of  the  shipping  of  the  country. 

1948.  {Chairman.)  Does  not  that  simply  mean  that 
the  only  argument  for  this  proposal  is  that  it  would 
seem  good  to  those  who  'have  the  majority  of  the  ships 
whatever  its  offect  might  be  on  those  who  have  the 
minority  7— No,  I  think  not.  I  think  if  you  look  on 
the  32  per  cent,  allowance  or  whatever  it" is  you  may 
regard  it  as  a  discount  as  it  were.  If  you  treat  it  in 
that  way  and  make  it  apply  to  everybody  it  seems  to 
me  that  that  would  bo  perfectly  fair. 

1949.  It  cannot  be  fair  as  against  the  sailing  ship  ?  — 
I  do  not  know  that  it  is  not. 

1960.  I  cannot  see  how  it  cpuld  be  ? — I  could  not 
tell  you  that. 

1951.  I  think  vre  understand  your  point  of  view  on 
thai.  The  next  point  in  that  you  say  that  the  question 
of  deduction  for  machinery  should  be  treated  altogether 


apart  from  the  buying  and  selling  of  ships  T — Yes,  when 
you  buy  or  sell  a  ship  you  have  an  opportunity  cf  con- 
sidering all  the  characteristics  of  that  ship — the  gross 
tonnage,  the  net  tonnage,  the  dead-weight  carrying; 
capacity,  and  everything  connected  with  the  ship — 
passenger  accommodation,  speed  and  everything, 
and  you  would  never  think  of  buying  a  ship  without 
considering  all  that.  Therefore  why  should  the  engine 
riiom  allowance  take  into  consideration  these  things, 
or  be  influenced  in  any  way  by  them  f  I  think  the 
engine  room  allowance  should  simply  have  to  do  with 
dock  dues,  and  as  dock  dues  seem  to  me  to  depend  upon 
the  bulk  of  a  ship — the  general  size  of  her,  the  gross 
bulk  of  her — they  should  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
internal  arrangement  of  a  ship  or  what  the  ship  earns 
That  is  the  waj  it  strikes  me — that  it  should  be  a  pure 
matter  of  the  size  of  the  ship. 

1952.  {Chairman.)  In  other  words  as  you  have  it 
here  you  think  that  no  tonnage  laws  which  take  into 
consideration  every  kind  of  vessel  would  be  fair — that 
is  your  evidence  on  page  3  ? — That  is  so. 

1953.  Do  yi>u  not  think  that  that  is  perhaps  going  a 
little  far  ?  Docs  not  Parliament  constantly  interfere 
with  bodies  to  which  it  gives  a  monopoly  of  any  kind  by 
restricting  their  rates  in  a  way  that  they  think  will  be 
advantageous  for  the  general  good — for  instance  in  the 
case  of  railways  ? — That  is  done  at  the  present  moment. 
Every  effect  is  given  to  all  these  considerations  at  the 
present  moment. 

1954.  Yes,  but  I  take  it  that  your  general  view  U 
that  laws  relating  to  the  tonnage  to  be  charged  for  should 
leave  everything  out  of  account  except  the  expenses 
to  which  the  dock,  is  put — is  not  that,  your  view  ?  — 
Certainly,  if  you  are  trying  to  make  one  common  measure 
of  tonnage  or  measurement  that  shall  apply  fairly  you 
cannot  complicate  it  by  taking  into  consideration  the 
question  of  earnings  or  these  other  things  because  of 
the  types  of  ships.  You  want  to  be  fair  between 
owner  and  owner,  and  between  class  and  class,  the 
differential  rates  of  the  dock  companies  provide  for 
that.  It  seems  to  me  that  if  you  clear  away  the  ground 
and  get  your  deduction  for  machinery  the  difierefntial' 
rate  covers  all  the  rest. 

1955.  That  is  what  I  want  to  get  from  you.  You 
think  that  simply  the  amount  of  services  rendered  apart 
from  any  other  consideration  should  be  the  sole  basis 
in  charging  dock  dues  ? — No,  certainly  not. 

1956.  Then  go  on  and  give  what  you  think  would  bo 
the  simplest  way  of  remedying  the  present  state  of  things  ? 
— I  think  that  ships  have  now  got  to  such  a  depth  that 
it  is  the  size  of  the  docks,  the  depth  of  the  docks,  rivers 
and  harbours  that  stand  in  the  way  of  progress.  It 
seems  to  me  that  owners  are  requiring  large  sums  to  be 
spent  on  increasing  the  depth  of  our  docks  which  have 
now  reached  an  enormous  depth,  and  of  course,  that 
tells  enormously  from  the  financial  point  of  view,  and 
there  should  be  no  obstacle  put  in  the  way  of  their  paying 
for  that  accommodation.  I  have  no  doubt  that  they 
are  wifling  to  pay  for  the  services  they  require,  and  there- 
should  be  no  obstacle  put  in  the  way  of  their  paying 
for  the  accommodation  that  they  are  asking  the  dock 
companies  to  provide  in  the  shape  of  a  mere  tonnage 
allowance.  All  the  little  ships,  of  course,  are  able  to  use 
the  same  docks,  although  they  may  not  be  calling  on  the 
dock  companies  to  provide  much.        ',    ,;,.„ 

1957.  {Mr.  Lystcr.)  You  mean  because"  wiat  reacts 
on  the  style  of  ship  ? — No, sir,  I  mean  that  the  small  ships 
use  these  same  docks  and  possibly  they  may  get  advan- 
tage in  being  able  to  run  out  and  in  at  all  states  of  ttie 
tide,  but  a  less  draught  of  water  and  a  le  s  depth  would 
be  suitable  for  a  great  many  of  the  small  ships  as  com- 
pared with  the  very  large  ones  that  are  making  these 
serious  demands  upon  dock  companies  to  increase  the 
depths  of  their  docks  at  an  enormous  cost.  It  seems 
to  me  that  the  mere  form  that  this  rule  takes  is  really 
making  it  difficult  for  these  companies  to  pay  their  fair 
proportion  of  the  burden  which  they  are  putting  on 
other  shipowners.  It  is  not  like  a  State  railway  in  a 
country  where  the  public  pay  for  the  benefit  in  rapid 
transit  which  they  derive  from  the  railway,  but  it  is  the 
other  shipowners  who  have  to  carry  the  burden.  Some- 
body must  make  the  docks  pay  their  way. 
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1958.  {Colonel  Denny.)  A  great  deal  of  the  tonnage 
that  is  measured  into  the  gross  only  is  taken  into  account 
at  the  request  of  the  owner  ? — Yes,  it  suits  the  owner 
at  the  present  time  to  write  a  letter  and  ask  that  it  should 
be  taken  into  account. 

i959.  {Mr.  Lyster.)  My  question  was  to  this  effect. 
You  think  that  the  method  of  rating  these  ships  inter- 
feres with  the  provision  of  suitable  accommodation  for 
tlie  ideal  ships  and  that  that  reacts  upon  the  shipping 
trade  itself  ?— Oh,  yes,  that  is  a  strong  point  that  if 
the  great  shipping  companies  are  not  willing  to  pay  for 
large  dock  accommodation,  of  course  it  will  react  and 
stop  the  whole  progress  of  the  thing. 

1960.  The  shipping  ? — The  shipping,  and  we  have  got 
to  the  point  that  ships  are  as  big  as  anyone  can  make 
them,  or  will  be  immediately,  and  unless  the  docks  and 
harbours  go  on  progressing  at  the  same  rate  we  will 
stop  all  progress.  Xow  I  am  quite  sure  that  those  great 
shipping  companies  if  they  look  after  their  own  interest 
will  be  willing  to  pay  for  the  facilities  they  get.  I  do  not 
suppose  they  want  to  put  the  burden  on  other  ship- 
owners. My  point  is  that  this  Act  really  iaducea  then; 
a?  it  were,  to  put  the  burden  upon  other  people. 

1961.  {Sir  W.  T.  Lewis.)  Then  you  th  nk  they  ought 
to  pay  according  to  the  value  of  the  accommodation 
afforded  J — I  think  so — why  not,  if  you  will  excuse  mu  ? 

1962.  {Sir  W.  T.  Lewis.)  I  am  not  answering  question.'^, 
1  am  simply  asking  them. 

1963.  {Profesior  Biles.)  You  mean  that  the  effect  of 
the  Act  as  it  now  is  does  not  assist  the  ship  owner  in 
enabling  the  dock  company  to  give  these  facilities  ?  — 
Yes,  I  think  that  is  the  effect.  It  wou'd  be  an  unnatural 
thing  for  a  large  company  to  say  to  a  dock  company 
"  I  am  not  obliged  to  pay  you  this  money,  but  here  it  is," 
and  he  is  not  in  the  least  likely  to  do  that  because  he  is 
entitled  to  assume  that  the  framers  of  the  Act  would 
think  it  fair  for  him  to  pay  what  is  written  down  there 
for  him  to  piy. 

1964.  {Chairman.)  Would  it  not  be  possible  for  the  dock 
companies  to  equalise  it  by  making  a  bigger  charge  for  the 
wharf.  Could  they  not  do  it  by  means  of  some  bargain  ? — 
I  do  not  know  the  law  suflSciently  to  answer  that  question. 

1965.  {Mr.  Cater  Scott.)  That  might  apply  as  far  as 
Liverpool  is  concerned,  but  it  might  not  apply  as  far  as 
other  ports  are  concerned  which  have  a  much  lower  limit. 

1966.  {Sir  W.  T.  Lewris.)  Besides  there  are  many  ports 
which  we  know  charge  their  maximum. 

1967.  {Mr.  Cater  ScoU.)  Exactly,  and  have  a  much  lower 
limit. 

1968.  {Witness.)  I  think  if  any  arrangement  of  that 
sort  were  made  it  would  be  very  much  worse  for  the  mail 
steamers  than  if  they  were  charged  upon  the  same  rate 
as  the  bulk  of  the  shipping  of  the  whole  country,  because 
you  would  certainly  require  to  take  into  consideration 
some  function  of  the  depth — it  might  be  the  square  of  the 
depth  that  would  enter  into  any  measurement.  Then 
they  are  extremely  long,  of  course,  in  relation  to  their 
tonnage — they  have  not  such  a  big  tonnage  and  that  is 
one  curious  thing  about  it.  You  can  build  high  but  that 
carries  with  it  the  necessity  for  fine  lines  below.  You 
have  big  dimensions,  fine  lines  below  and  a  big  top  hamper 
with  the  result  that  you  have  not  any  abnormal  amount 
of  gross  toimage  after  all  but  intermediate  boats  have  that. 

1969.  {Mr.  Burns.)  You  are  going  on  the  basis  that 
all  these  big  dock  improvements  have  been  made  for 
these  fast  steamers  with  tonnage  rather  lower  than  the 
intermediate  and  cargo  steamers.  Is  that  the  basis  you 
were  going  on— that  the  dock  companies  have  been 
obliged  to  spend  their  money  for  the  purpose  of  meeting 
the  requirements  of  the  mail  steamers  ? — The  steamers 
that  take  the  biggest  draught  of  water  and  have  the 
greatest  length,  the  greatest  breadth,  and  the  biggest 
general  dimensions. 

1970.  But  some  of  those  great  big  steamers  have  a 
fairly  large  tonnage  ?— Yes  ;  but  if  you  take  a  mail 
steamer  and  compare  her  with  a  cargo  boat  of  the  same 
tonnage  the  cargo  boat  of  the  same  tonnage  will  be  shorter 
She  will  have  less  beam  and  she  will  have  less  draught 
everything  else  being  equal,  because  she  is  a  full  boat  and 
therefore  she  gets  a  large  portion  of  her  tonnage  off  her 
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deck  erections  so  that  she  is  a  much  less  bulky  tiling  to 
handle  than  the  mail  steamer  with  very  fine  lines. 

1971.  {Mr.  Lyster.)  Wherever  there  are  large  mail 
steamers  they  require  the  best  accommodation  in  the 
port  because  they  are  the  biggest  steamers  ? — The  biggest 
ships  coming  into  the  port,  of  course,  force  the  pace. 

1972.  {Chairman.)  As  regards  the  differential  charge  I 
do  not  think  Liverpool  has  any  power  to  make  a  differential 
charge  as  between  ship  and  ship.  Have  you  any  power 
of  making  a  bargain  as  to  appropriating  wharves  ? 

1973.  {Mr.  Lyster.)  We  make  a  charge  of  half-a-orown 
per  cubic  yard  for  appropriations. 

1974.  {Colond  Denny.)  I  thought  you  did  make  a  differ- 
ence. Take  for  example  the  "  Empress  Queen,"-  she 
comes  in  every  day.  Do  you  mean  that  you  charge  the 
same  to  her  as  you  do  to  a  boat  that  comes  in  every 
month  ? 

1975.  {Mr.  Lyster.)  We  have  also  harbour  rates,  I 
think  the  differential  rates  only  apply  to  certain  docks 
and  to  certain  classes. 

1976.  {Mr.  Cater  Scott.)  In  London  we  have  a  non- 
preferential  class.  If  the  vessel  is  trading  in  the  same 
dock  in  the  same  trade  and  under  the  same  ciroumstancee 
it  must  be  charged  the  same  rates, 

1977.  {Chairman.)  That  particular  claiisw  would  not 
preclude  you  from  making  a  special  charge  for  these 
passenger  boats  for  the  accommodation  you  have  given. 

1978.  {Mr.  Cater  ScoU.)  But  if  you  doubled  or  trebled 
that  it  would  amount  to  such  a  small  sum. 

1979.  {Chairman.)  You  want  to  deal  with  an  argument 
about  the  effect  of  any  change  of  crew  space  ;  that  is  at 
the  foot  of  page  3  of  your  evidence  ? — Yes.  As  to 
the  application  of  a  uniform  deduction  for  machinery 
space.  It  is  argued,  of  course  that  there  is  a  likeli- 
hood of  the  owners  of  cargo  carriers  cutting  down 
accommodation  for  crew  if  a  imiform  deduction  were 
made  for  engine-room  allowance.  As  I  understand  it  the 
idea  is  that  the  owner  might  place  the  crew  that  are  now 
placed  in  the  forecastle  bridges  and  poops,  of  a  cargo 
carrying  vessel — a  dead  weight  carrier — in  the  free  space 
not  required  to  carry  his  deadweight  under  deck  and 
thereby  reduce  his  tonnage.  Now,  Sir,  I  think  that  that 
is  not  likely  to  happen,  but  even  if  it  did  happen  the  space 
would  have  to  be  sufficient  and  as  well  lighted  as  at  present. 
There  is  another  check  to  that  and  that  is  if  an  owner 
outs  down  his  deck  erections  he  certainly  would  reduce 
his  draught  of  water  because  the  freeboard  is  based  upon 
those  deck  erections  for  surplus  buoyancy.  Deck  erections 
play  a  part  in  the  Act  and  so  come  in  to  prevent  one  taking 
off  the  poops  and  forecastle  and  putting  the  crew  down 
below.  In  future  his  interest  is  rather  in  the  direction 
of  putting  them  into  these  deck  erections.  He  has  a 
very  distinct  advantage  in  doing  that.  Supposing  a 
man  sa3:s  to  himself,  "  I  will  be  very  generous  and  1 
will  add  100  tons  to  my  crew  space  in  a  particidar  ship 
and  I  will  put  it  into  a  deck  erection,"  he  first  of  all 
adds  100  tons  to  his  gross  tonnage.  That  swells  the 
gross  tormage  by  100  tons.  Then  he  gets  32  per  cent,  of 
that  100  tons  off  in  his  machinery  allowance.  He  has- 
gained  that  32  per  cent.  Then  he  gets  the  whole  of  the 
crew  space  off.  You  see  how  it  acts.  He  gets  not  only 
the  32  per  cent,  of  the  100  tons  that  he  has  added  for 
crew  space  off  but  he  gets  it  off  having  added  it  to  the 
gross  from  the  crew  space  allowance.  Havi.-^g  added  it 
to  the  crew  space  he  gets  32  per  cent,  off  in  the  machinery 
allowance,  so  that  he  has  a  strong  inducement  not  to 
curtail  the  crew  space  abnormally  and  that  inducement 
will  remain  if  you  give  them  all  the  same  deduction.  He 
has  also  a  safer  ship  and  a  better  free-board. 

1980.  I  see  your  argument  as  regards  greater  free-board 
but  I  do  not  see  your  other  point  1 — It  is  rather  subtle. 

1981.  {Chairman.)  Because  if  he  puts  crew  space  under 
deck  he  will  still  get  the  deduction  for  it,  so  that  it  seems 
to  me  that  the  only  argument  you  have  advanced  is  one 
in  favour  of  the  additional  buoyancy  of  the  ship  ? — No ; 
I  think  yon  first  of  all  add  that  100  tons  to  your  gross 
register.  Then  you  take  32  per  cent,  oft  that  gross 
register  for  your  machinery  allowance.  Consequently 
you  have  got  32  per  cent,  of  that  100  tons. 

1982.  {Mr.  Lyster.)  That  is  above  the  deck  ?— Then 
after  you  add  that  you  take  off  the  actual  measurement 
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1983.  {Chairman.)  Supposing  a  particular  type  of 
ship  will  carry  all  the  cargo  she  wants  without  additional 
freeboard  and  the  crew  space  is  put  below  dock,  they 
wpnid  still  get  a  reduction  on  that  crew  space  plus  32  per 
cent,  without  having  had  anything  added  to  the  gross 
tonnage  through  the  deck  erections — is  not  that  so  T — 
Yon  would  not  get  the  crew  space  oS. 

1984.  Just  as  though  it  were  below  and  the  32  percent. 
as  well,  so  that  it  seems  to  me  that  the  only  argument 
that  you  have  given  me  is  as  to  the  additional  buoyancy 
of  the  ship  ? — Yes ;  it  may  hold  at  present,  but  1  suppose 
my  argument  would  be  that  we  are  not  going  to  be  any 
worse  off  that  at  present,  and  there  is  a  strong 
inducement,  because  you  get  the  32  per  cent,  off  for  a 
man  not  to  curtail  the  crew  space  abnormally. 

1985.  But  it  would  make  a  difference  from  what  it  is 
at  present,  because  now  the-se  deck  erections  do  not  add 
anything  whotever  to  the  amount  that  the  man  pays 
dues  on,  which  is  net  tonnage.  Under  the  new  system 
recommended  by  the  witnesses  it  would  add  to  the  gross 
tonnage  on  which  they  would  pay  the  dues  less  this  32  per 
oent.  The  crew  space  would  have  to  be  deducted  equally 
from  below  deck  as  from  above  deck.  Therefore  it  seems 
to  me  that  the  only  argument  in  the  evidence  you  have 
given  against  our  tonnage  having  an  effect  on  the  crow 
space  is  the  greater  buoyancy  given  to  the  ship,  and  there- 
fore they  would  not  do  it — they  would  not  put  the  orew 
below  on  account  of  the  greater  buoyancy  T — Yes  ;  that 
is  perhaps  the  argument,  that  is  to  say,  that  the  owner  at 
the  present  time  has  a  strong  inducement  not  to  curtail 
crew  space,  because  he  gets  crew  space  plus  32  per  cent. 
When  it  is  under  deck  he  would  still  have  the  same  in- 
ducement. You  are  not  taking  away  his  inducement  to 
increase  by  this  proposed  change. 

1986.  Oh  yes  you  are.— Why  T 

1987.  If  crew  space  is  below  deck  the  gross  tonnage 
would  be  less  obviously,  and  yet  you  would  get  a  deduc- 
tion from  the  crew  space  plus  32  per  cent.  So  that 
under  the  proposed  change  the  inducement  would  be 
to  put  the  crew  not  on  deck  but  below,  except  for  the 
greater  buoyancy  of  the  ship  through  having  the  deck 
erections  which  may  not  be  necessary,  or  which  he  may 
think,  may  not  be  necessary. 

1988.  {Colonel  Denny.)  In  a  dead-weight  carrier  every 
inch  of  draught  she  can  get  is  of  advantage,  because  she  is 
down  to  her  draught  before  she  is  full  ?— Undoubtedly. 

1989.  {Professor  Btles.)  Tae  advantage  of  putting  your 
crew  space  on  deck  is  that  you  increase  the  dead- weight  ? 
— Yes  ;  and  you  really  have  an  inducement  because  it  is 
cheaper  to  get  deck  erections  than  to  put  it  into  the  main 
body  of  the  ship. 

19J»0.  You  earn  more  by  the  extra  dead-weight  you 
carry  than  you  pay  in  tonnage  dues,  so  that  it  is  an  in- 
-ducement  to  put  the  crew  on  deck. 

1991.  That  is  the  real  point. 

{Profesgor  Biles.)  Obviously  it  is  so  in  the  case  of  capa- 
city ships,  because  you  have  extra  capacity  down  below 
and  then  you  have  the  32  per  cent  off  as  you  say. 

1992.  {Mr.  Bums.)  Many  of  these  capacity  ships  never 
are  full. 

1993.  {Chairman.)  1  do  not  think  that  Professor  Biles' 
explanation  quite  meets  my  point.  At  least  is  it  not 
possible  that  there  would  be  some  boats  which  would 
-carry  as  much  cargo  as  they  want  to  without  these  deck 
erections,  and  where  there  would  be  an  indticement  to 
put  the  crew  below  instead  of  above  in  order  to  have  less 
gross  tonnage  ?— I  cannot  think  of  any— it  makes  it  a 
much  safer  ship  to  put  a  poop,  foc'sle  or  bridge  on  her 
than  to  have  a  flushed  deck  vessel.  Of  course  no  man 
will  either  increase  his  gross  tonnage  or  his  net  tonnage 
unnecessarily. 

1994.  {Chairman.)  I  think  I  understand  that  point. 

1995.  {Professor  Biles.)  You  will  remember  the  point 
that  Mr.  Brace  made  that  if  a  vessel  does  not  want  deck 
erections  for  carrying  dead-weight  the  vessel  might 
have  been  made  originally  smaller  and  had  less  tonnage 
on  that  account. 


1996.  {Chairman.)  I  remember  that  perfectly.  All 
I  wanted  to  get  from  Mr.  Hamilton  was  whether  it  would 
not  be  probable  that  there  would  bj  vessels  to  which 
that  would  not  apply — that  is  where  they  could  get 
all  the  dead-weight  they  wanted  for  the  size  they  wanted 
without  the  deck  accommodation  for  the  crew  T — I  do 
not  think  they  would  do  it  for  the  crow  in  that  way.  They 
might  put  a  double  bottom  into  the  ship  or  deep  ballast 
tanks  and  take  away  the  surplus  space  so  as  not  to  have 
it  measured.  They  do  that  at  present,  and  I  think  that 
is  the  line  they  will  go  on.  They  would  not  out  down 
the  crew  space. 

1997.  {Chairman.)  I  think  we  understand  that  point 
thoroughly.  Then  you  wish  to  take  up  what  you  think 
has  been  an  argument  about  cargo  boats  carrying  measure- 
ment rargocs — that  is  at  the  top  of  page  4  of  your  evidence? 
— Yes  it  has  been  suggested  that  a  shipowner  with  a 
ship  carrying  cargo  and  having  a  lot  of  capacity  would 
cut  down  his  cargo  holds  and  put  space  into  the  engine 
room.  I  think  it  is  scarcely  conceivable  that  he  would  do 
that.  Unless  he  did  that  in  ignorance,  it  is  not  a  likely 
thing  for  him  to  do.  Supposing  he  reduced  his  net  register 
by  100  he  would  be  taking  60  tons  out  of  his  hold  for 
which  he  might  get  six  shillmgs.  or,  say,  about  £18,  and 
all  he  would  save  would  be  the  dues— 3d.  or  Is.  4d. — 
which  would  not  amount  to  one-third  of  that.  It  is 
not  conceivable,  I  think,  that  he  would  do  such  a  thing. 

1998.  {Chairman.)  Was  that  argument  suggested  to  you 
by  any  of  the  evidence  you  have  seen  ? — Yes ;  it  was 
suggested  by  something  I  have  seen,  but  I  could  not 
tell  you  now  what  it  was.  It  occurred  to  ma  that  it  was 
a  point  that  would  be  interesting. 

1999.  The  next  point  that  you  have  is  on  the  question 

of  whether  deck  erections  should   b3  paid  for  ? That 

is  a  question  in  which  dock  companies  are  interested. 
In  the  tonnage  which  is  built  up  above  the  dock,  I  think 
I  have  spoken  about  that  before,  if  you  built  it  up  above, 
it  is  for  the  purpose  of  providing  saloons,  dining-rooms, 
smoking-rooms  and  all  those  things  which  go  with 
a  mail  steamer.  Associated  with  those  you  find  a 
certain  amount  of  speed,  either  the  fastest  speed  or  an 
intermediate  speed.  In  the  very  fast  boats  which  call 
for  this  deep  draught,  and  these  deep  docks  and  so  on, 
it  seems  to  me  that  if  they  have  a  great  deal  of  tonnage 
above  they  have  a  great  deal  less  tonnage  down  below, 
and  they  just  come  about  level.  There  is  nothing  very 
abnormal  about  their  gross  tonnage.  You  cannot  pile 
up  your  deck  houses  without  increasing  the  cranes  and 
sheds  and  the  height  of  sheds  and  cranes,  and  possibly 
the  height  of  the  quays  too.  So  I  do  not  see  why  they 
should  not  pay  in  proportion.  They  are  low  in  the 
scale  from  any  point  of  view,  and  they  always  will  be  low. 
If  you  take  this  62  per  cent,  it  would  be  very  much 
nearer,  but  they  would  be  still  low.  This  32  per  cent, 
is  an  allowance  to  play  with. 

2000.  {Mr.  Cater  Scott.)  Even  if  you  take  the  gross  they 
would  still  be  low  ?— Yes  ;  they  would  be  low  in  the 
scale,  especially  compared  with  the  intermediate  boats 
that  not  only  have  the  big  gross  tonnage  above,  but 
have  the  big  gross  tonnage  bslow.  They  have  really 
the  big  dimensions. 

2001.  {Chairman.)  You  mention  here  that  the  tendency 
of  these  deck  erections  is  to  iacrease  the  draught.  They 
add  to  the  weight  of  the  ship  and  therefore  they 
increase  the  draught  ? — ^Yes,  you  have  to  carry  the 
weight  of  these  deck  erections,  and  naturally  you  cannot 
make  a  shallow  vessel.  Then  you  have  to  increase  her 
beam,  because  you  cannot  make  an  unstable  vessel. 
You  have  naturally  to  increase  her  breadth  if  you  build 
her  up. 

2002.  Your  evidence  is  that,  taking  the  deduction  of 
32  per  cent.,  you  would  not  contend  that  it  is  a  fair  system 
as  regards  all  classes  of  ships  ? — I  should  say  that  it  is 
a  fair  system. 

2003.  Have  you  seen  a  diagram  prepared  by  Mr.  Brace, 
showing  how  it  would  work  out  if  they  took  the  draught 
of  water  of  the  block  of  the  ship  ?— Yes. 

2004.  Did  you  notice  that  that  was  not  at  all  fair  to  the 
intermediate  ship  ?— That  is  because  the  mail  steamer 
is  so  much  below  it  ? 

2005.  And  the  cargo  boats  ?— The  cargo  boats  are 
slightly  below  it. 
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2006.  (Ghairman.)  No  they  are  nearly  as  much  below 
it  as  the  mail  steamers  are  below  the  cargo  boats, 

2007.  {Professor  Biles.)  More,  I  think. 

200S.  (Chairman.)  Here  is  a  diagram  (see  Appendix 
Ho.  )  which  is  put  forward  as  illustrating  what  Is  a  fair 
s^tem  of  measurement  of  tonnage.  This  is  a  diagram 
to  shaw  what  vessels  would  pay  according  to  services 
rendered  or  what  they  consider  services  rendered  ? — 
Yes,  as  measured  by  this. 

2009.  Mail  steamers  would  pay  on  5,130  tons  out  of 
10,000.  Cargo  steamers  would  pay  on  5,820 ;  and  in- 
termediate boats  would  pay  on  7,100.  As  Professor 
Biles  said,  they  are  much  more  unfairly  treated  as  against 
■cargo  steamers  than  cargo  steamers  are  against  mail  boats? 
— Yes,  I  see  that. 

2010.  But  what  I  wish  to  put  to  you  is  that  you  cannot 
say  that  the  basis  which  would  have  that  result  would  be 
a  fair  system.  It  is  just  a  question  that  it  is  a  little 
fairer  than  the  present  system  ? — I  think  it  might  be 
called  a  fair  system. 

2011-  How  can  you  say  it  would  be  fair  to  these  boats 
against  these  when  there  is  this  enormous  difference  on 
the  dues  they  pay.  Putting  it  in  another  way,  suppose 
the  majority  of  the  Liverpool  shipowners  and  nine-tenths 
of  the  member?  of  the  Mersey  Docks  and  Harbour  Board 
were  owners  of  intermediate  steamers  instead  of  owners 
of  cargo  steamers,  do  you  think  they  would  adopt  the 
proposal  as  a  fair  one  ? — I  think  so.  You  cannot  expect 
a  lot  of  ships — tjrpical  ships — to  be  plotted  down  on  a 
diagram  assuming  a  certain  fixed  basis,  which  represents 
the  cubical  contents  under  water,  and  be  mathamatically 
exact. 

2012.  That  is  represented  as  the  ideally  fair  system, 
I  understand  ?^Yes,  but  what  I  mean  is  that  you  must 
not  look  upon  that  diagram — at  least  I  would  not  look 
upon  that  diagram — as  being  anything  but  giving  a 
general  idea  of  how  the  different  classes  stand  in  relation 
to  one  another  on  that  basis,  which  is  a  very  fair  and 
reasonable  basis. 

2013.  But,  as  I  understand  it.  the  ground  of  this  agitation 
has  really  been  this  that  this  class  of  steamer — the  cargo 
steamer — is  by  far  the  largest  and  pays  the  most  of  the 
dues  ? — Yes. 

2014.  The  people  who  own  those  steamers  say  that 
by  the  present  system  they  have  to  pay  not  only  their 
own  dues  but  a  share  of  other  people's.  Supposing  the 
great  majority  of  steamship  owners  and  nine-tenths 
of  the  members  of  the  Dock  Board  were  owners  of  inter- 
mediate boats,  they  would  have  exactly  the  same  grievance 
against  the  proposed  tormage,  would  they  not  ? — I  can 
imagine  that  some  of  these  intermediate  steamers  belong 
to  the  owners  of  these  mail  steamers  and  the  average 
between  the  two  would  be  right. 

2015.  But  that  does  not  touch  the  question  of  fairness 
as  between  ship  and  ship  ? — No. 

2016.  (Mr.  Lyster.)  As  regards  the  steamers  that  are 
represented  here,  the  gross  of  the  intermediate  is  bigger 
than  the  gross  of  the  mail  steamers. 

2017.  (Captain  Chalmere.)  No,  they  are  on  the  same 
lines. 

2018.  (Mr.  Lyster.)  That  is  below  water. 

2019.  (Chairman.)  But  that  is  represented  as  the  fair 
basis  of  charge — that  is  my  point. 

2020.  (Mr.  Lyster.)  Did  you  put  the  plan  of  the  block 
to  himi— 

2021.  (Chairman.)  Oh,  yes. 

2022.  (Mr.  Lyster.)  I  thought  you  were  going  on  the 
32  per  cent  of  the  gross. 

2023.  (CJiairman.)  Not  at  all.  You  quite  understood 
that  I  was  putting  service  rendered  as  measured  by  the 

length  multiplied  by  the  breadth  and  by  the  draught  t 

I  think  it  is  a  rough  and  ready  system  of  getting  at  the 
services  rendered  by  docks  to  ships. 

2024  (Professor  Biles.)  What  is  it  that  makes  the  cargo 
vessel  less  gross  tonnage  than  the  intermediate  steamer, 
because  they  are  practically  of  the  same  under  water 
form,  are  they  not  ?— Yes,  certainly.  Practically,  the 
intermediate  may  be  a  little  finer  than  the  cargo  boat,  but 
it  is  due  to  deck  erections,  which  are  piled  up  in  one  case 
to  give  this  accommodation  of  saloons,  and  so  on. 
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2025.  That  difference  is  eliminated  when  the  gross 
tonnage  of  the  part  above  the  upper  deck  is  taken  away — 
is  not  that  so  T — Yes.  

2026.  And  the  service   rendered,   which   is  measured    4 -^ I"".,  1905. 
now  by  the  length,  breadth  and  draught  of  water,  is  an 
incomplete  measure  of  the  service  rendered  to  the  extent 

of  the  difference  in  gross  tonnage  of  the  part  above  the 
upper  deck. 

2027.  (Colonel  Denny.)  The  houses  above  would  not 
interfere  with  the  service  rendered. 

2028.  (Professor  Btles.)  No,  but  I  say  as  measured  by 
this  under  water  portion,  the  incoimpleteness  of  the  com- 
parison is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  intermediate  steamer 
has  gross  tonnage  above  her  upper  deck. 

2029.  (WUnesa.)  That  is  true. 

2030.  (Chairman.)  On  this  system  of  estimating  ser- 
vice rendered  that  does  not  come  into  play,  and  this  il 
put  forward  as  a  fair  system  ? — That  is  so. 

2031.  (Colonel  Denny.)  That  is  so,  but  the  intermediate 
steamers  are  bigger  above  and  below  the  water. 

2032.  (Witness.)  There  are  two  things  involved  in 
that.  There  is  the  basis  on  which  they  make  a  com- 
parison by  taking  in  the  draught  of  water — the  displace- 
ment as  it  were,  the  bulk  below  water.  There  is  that 
point,  together  with  the  question  of  the  erections. 

2033.  (Chairman.)  That  finishes  your  general  evidence 
I  think  ?— Yes. 

2031.  (Captain  Chalmers.)  Do  you  think  that  the 
principle  of  the  Act  of  1854  as  appearing  in  the  tonnage 
sections  of  the  Act  is  that  into mal  capacity  available  for 
stores,  cargo  or  passengers,  is  to  be  the  measure  of  tax- 
able tonnage  ? — I  do  not  know.  I  have  read  the  Merchant 
Shipping  Act  long  ago,  but  I  have  not  looked  at  the 
Merchant  Shipping  Act  for  a  very  long  time,  and  I  do 
not  know  what  the  intentions  are  or  whether  it  gives  the 
intention  or  not.     I  do  not  know  what  they  are. 

2035.  But  if  the  rule  as  laid  down  in  the  second  schedule 
of  the  Act  states  that  the  surveyor  in  measuring  the  ship 
has  to  exclude  certain  parts  of  the  ship  which  cannot  be 
used  for  cargo,  stores,  or  passengers  that  clearly  indicates 
the  principle,  does  it  not  1 — That  is  the  inference. 

2036.  And  it  is  a  fact  that  the  surveyor  has  not  to 
include  the  double  bottom,  which  contains  water  ballast, 
and  he  has  not  to  include  the  peaks  if  they  form  double 
bottoms,  for  water  ballast.  He  is  not  to  include  the 
navigation  space  and  other  spaces  for  stores,  charts  and 
other  things  That  is  the  case,  is  it  not  ? — Yes,  I  think 
so. 

2037.  That  clearly  indicates  the  principle  ? — There  is 
no  question  about  that.  That  is  the  question  of  measured 
tonnage — how  the  gross  tonnage  is  to  be  measured. 

2038.  You  are  familiar  with  Section  78  itself,  are  not 
you  ? — The  section  which  deals  with  the  allowances — 
I  think  so. 

2039.  As  the  section  runs  at  present  it  is  a  fact,  is  it 
not,  that  steamships  with  abnormally  large  engine  rooms 
may  obtain  a  deduction  which  is  unreasonable  ? — Ac- 
cording to  the  present  system  certainly. 

2040.  It  is  al''o  possible  for  a  steamer  with  a  very  largo 
engine  room  to  obtain  a  deduction  that  is  unreasonable — 
you  admit  that  ? — I  think  there  are  lots  of  them  that 
have  that. 

2041.  Then  it  would  be  well,  would  it  not,  to  institute 
a  limit  beyond  which  that  deduction  would  not  go  ? — 
I  do  not  Know  that. 

2042.  But  you  have  given  us  a  limit  yourself — you 
have  given  us  32  per  cent,  gross  tonnage  ? — I  treat  that 
as  a  discount. 

2043.  A  discount  is  a  deduction  T — You  may  call  it 
anything  you  like,  but  it  is  not  to  be  a  thing  which  is  to 
be  divided  up  and  apportioned  oS. 

2044.  But  still  you  think  it  would  be  well  to  institute 
a  limit  beyond  which  the  deduction  for  propelling  power 
should  not  go  ? — I  do  not  like  the  idea  of  a  limit. 

2045.  Is  not  your  32  per  cent,  a  limit  ?— In  the  sense 
of  a  uniform  limit,  I  go  with  you  there. 

2046.  (Mr.  Lyster.)  I  understand  he  said  that  there 
should  not  be  a  limit,  but  that  all  should  be  charged 
alike  ?— No,  it  is  not  a  limit ;  it  is  a  uniform  thing. 
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Mr.'Jamu        3047.  {Caftain  Chalmeri.)  You  do  not  think  Jt  right 
HamObm.      to  institate  a  limit,  but  you  think  it  right  to  ioatitute  » 
^^  uniform  moasurv  of  deduction  T — Ye^ 

!_  2048.  And  do  you  think  it  best  to  exprew  that  in  a 

percentage  of  the  groM  tonnage  T— TTiat  w  •  convenient 
way  to  do  iu  The  great  bulk  of  the  shipping  is  treated 
in  that  way  at  the  present  time,  is  not  it  7 

•  2048.  Would  not  that  violate  the  principle  of  the 
Act  T— I  do  not  know  that  it  would  violate  the  principle 
of  the  Act. 

iiOGO.  Then  I  will  not  go  any  further.  I  am  only  dealing 
with  tbe  Act,  I  ask  nothing  in  regard  to  particular  ships 
or  anything  else.  I  am  dealing  with  the  administration 
of  the  Act  and  if  you  do  not  know  the  principle  of  the 
Act  I  will  not  pursue  it  T — The  principle  of  tbe  measure- 
ment of  toimage  is  one  thing,  but  then  tbe  other  questions 
about  cargo  are  another  thing. 

2051.  But  the  whole  thing  is  baaed  upon  principle. 

2052.  {Cdond  Denny.)  There  ia  no  preamble  to  tell 
you  which  the  principle  is. 

2053.  (Profeasor  BUu.)  In  reference  to  the  crew 
space  and  the  inducement  to  reduce  it,  I  do  not  tliink  tbe 
(3tairman  instituted  a  comparison  as  to  the  relative 
inducement  under  the  32  per  cent,  deduction  compared 
with  that  of  once  and  three-quarters  times  tbe  engine 
space  T — The  relative  inducement. 

2054.  Yes,  have  you  considered  that  question  ? — I 
think  it  is  just  as  the  Chairman  finished  up  by  saying. 

2055.  I  will  put  it  to  you,  because  the  Chairman  did 
not  put  it  to  you  at  all.  In  the  present  steamers  which 
have  once  and  three-quarters  as  a  deduction  tbey  have 
only  the  crew  cpacc — the  net  crew  space — as  a  deduction, 
is  not  that  so  f — All  the  steamers  lying  between  13  and 
20  per  cent,  with  the  32  per  cent,  reduction  T 

2056.  All  above  20  per  cent,  whether  they  have  once 
and  three-quarters  of  actual  engine  room  space  or  not, 
it  is  the  whole  of  tbe  deduction  for  crew  that  is  given  in 
those  rteamers,  is  not  that  so  ? — That  is  so. 

2057.  Now  in  the  vessels  that  have  32  per  cent,  as  a 
deduction  for  engine  space — any  addition  to  their  gross 
tonnage  would  involve  an  addition  to  the  deduction  for 
crew  space  of  32  per  cent,  on  account  of  the  engine  space, 
is  not  that  so  ? — Yes,  it  comes  off  on  the  engine  space. 
It  is  really  a  deduction  on  account  of  tbe  crew  space, 
but  it  comes  oS  on  tbe  engine  space. 

2058.  In  the  case  of  the  present  arrangement  once 
and  three-quarters  times  of  the  engine  space  is  taken 
off  for  propelling  space  ?— Yes,  I  think  that  is  so,  but 
I  would  like  to  think  it  over  for  a  moment. 

2059.  Take  your  own  case  that  you  are  putting 
on  100  tons  to  the  gross  tonnage  of  the  ships  for 
crew  space.  If  she  is  measured  under  the  once  and 
three-quarter  times  the  engine-room  space,  then  all  tne 
additional  deduction  that  comes  off  for  oiew  is  the  100 
tons  you  put  on  ! — That  is  so. 

2060.  But  if  she  is  on  the  32  per  cent,  basis,  then  not 
only  is  the  actual  100  tons  taken  off  but  32  per  cent. 

more  is  taken  off  on  account  of  the  machinery  space  7 

That  USD 

2061.  So  that  there  is  a  greater  inducement  on  the 
32  per  cent,  basis  than  there  is  under  the  once  and  three- 
quarters  engine-room  space  basis  to  add  to  gross  toimage 
for  the  benefit  of  the  crew  7 — Yes. 

2062.  (Colonel  Denny.)  Would  it  not  be  the  ease 
that  the  Teesek  which  would  perform  this  operation 
would  be  very  largely  in  the  majority,  I  mean  32  per 
cent,  vessels.  The  one  and  three-quarters  would  not 
worry  about  it  because  they  would  have  their  crew  all 
over  the  ship  wherever  there  was  room.  For  instance 
take  the  Gunard  liners,  their  firemen  are  as  close  to  their 
work  as  they  can  go. 

2063.  {Profestor  BUtt.)  That  is  so,  but  what  I  wanted 
Mr.  Hamilton  to  speak  to  was  the  relative  inducement 
of  the  owner  to  add  to  the  crew  space  under  the  com- 
petitive system — the  existing  system  of  once  ond  three- 
quarters  times  engine  space  as  compared  with  the  pro- 
posed system  of  32  per  cent,  of  the  whole.  I  thfaik 
that  is  quite  clear. 

2064.  (Chairman.)    Yes,  that  is  quite  clear. 


2065.  (WUntM.)  I  mis9e<l  the  point  but  I  think  it 
is  quite  clear  that  there  is  an  additional  inducement, 

2066.  (Ckairman.)  But,  as  I  understand  it  that  does 
not  apply  if  the  additional  freeboard  is  not  needed  be- 
cause a  man  does  not  put  on  100  tons  in  order  to  get  off 
30  when  he  can  do  without  100  tons  altogether. 

2067.  (Profeuor  Biles.)  But  if  he  puts  on  100  ton* 
for  crew  space  he  gets  132  tons  deduction.  You  saw  the 
other  diagram.  Now  this  diagram  {See  Appendices  No. 
12  and  No.  12a)  we  have  here  is  intended,  I  take  it, 
to  show  a  comparison  between  the  present  system  of 
measurement  and  the  proposed  system  of  measurement 
of  32  per  cent,  all  round,  is  it  not  7 — Yes,  I  think  so  ; 
these  lines  added  to  it  of  course. 

2068.  Leaving  out  the  yellow  line  altogether  ? — This 
shows  the  mail  steamers  according  to  the  present  state 
of  engine  room  allowance  and  this  green  line  represents 
the  mail  steamers  if  they  had  a  common  reduction  of 
32  per  cent. 

2069.  [Professor  Biles.)  This  diagram  is  really  two 
diagrams — it  is  a  consolidated  diagram.  This  diagram 
is  prepared  to  show  the  relative  fairness  of  tbe  present 
system  and  the  proposed  system  of  32  per  cent,  all  round 
— is  not  that  so  ? — That  is  so.  This  represents  the 
32  per  cent,  all  round  and  this  represents  tbe  present 
state  of  things. 

2070.  (Colonel  Denny.)  Combined  with  service  ren- 
dered ? — On  the  basis  of  the  measure  of  service  rendered. 

2071.  (Professor  Biles.)  Does  this  in  your  opinion 
represent  a  much  fairer  basis  with  the  32  per  cent,  taken 
off  all  round  than  the  present  one  7 — Obviously  these 
are  low  in  the  scale.  These  mail  steamers  are  very 
low.  These  cargo  boats  at  the  present  time  are  on  an 
allowance  of  32  per  cent. — they  are  not  altered. 

2072.  And  the  element  of  unfairness  supposing  the 
above  water  portion  has  any  service  rendered  to  it  is 
expressed  by  the  difference  of  the  blue  line  for  intermediate 
steamers  and  the  green  line  for  mail  steamers  7 — Yes. 

2073.  And  what  percentage  is  that — take  it  in  the 
case  of  the  extremes  of  the  diagrams  7 — It  is  about 
16  per  cent. 

2074.  (Chairman.)  If  you  were  continuing  that  red 
line  where  would  it  cut  the  intermediate  steamers'  line  ? — 
This  line  is  drawn  between  three  spots  and  it  is  not  an 
absolutely  hard  and  fast  thing  ;  it  is  typical  of  the  whole 
class  and  it  gives  a  general  idea  of  the  relative  positions 
that  these  occupy  in  the  scale. 

2075.  (Professor  Biles.)  What  did  you  say  was  the  per- 
centage in  about  the  middle  of  the  diagram  7 — About  16 
per  cent. 

2076.  And  that  16  per  cent,  is  in  favour  of  high  speed 
ships  7 — Certainly. 

2077.  The  cargo  steamer  is  rather  worse  than  the  mail 
steamer  and  the  intermediate  steamer  is  rather  worse 
than  the  cargo  steamer— is  not  that  so  7— That  is  so. 

2078.  Now  take  it  up  to  the  highest  point  on  tbe  dia- 
gram where  you  have  intermediate  and  mail  steamers  and 
see  what  is  tie  percentage  there  7 — They  are  approaching 
o  little  neareir  (witness  measured  on  the  diagram.)  It  is 
about  one  tenth — ten  per  cent.  But  I  would  rather  not 
apply  the  scale  to  this  because  tbe  moment  you  apply  tbe 
scale  it  assumes  that  it  is  a  very  mathematical  and  scientific 
thing,  whereas  it  gives  a  very  good  general  idea  of  tbe 
thing. 

2079.  (Colonel  Denny.)  It  is  not  correct  to  a  decimal  7 
—No. 

2080.  (Professor  Biles.)  Still  the  percentage  appeals  to 
us  because  we  can  remember  percentages  better  than  the 
actual  gross  tonnages.  Now  will  you  give  your  percentage 
under  the  present  system — the  percentage  of  the  differ- 
ences of  the  present  system  between  the  mail  steamer 
and  the  intermediate  steamer.  Now  take  the  scale.  This 
is  six  inches  7— That  is  exactly  six  inches.  Tbe  inter- 
mediate is  40  per  cent  higher  than  the  mail.  (The  wit- 
ness made  a  calculation.)    56  per  cent.  I  should  say. 

2081.  Taking  the  mail  steamer  as  a  basis  7— Taking  the 
mail  steamer  as  a  basis  it  is  56  per  cent 

2082.  56  per  cent,  as  against  10  per  cent  7— That  is  so. 
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2083.  And  that  represents  the  levelling  up  to  so  apeak 
by  adopting  the  proposed  system  '! — That  is  so.  It  is  a 
very  simple  thing  indeed.  It  geta  quit  of  light,  air  and 
speed. 

2084.  {Colond  Denny.)  It  is  highly  advitoble  to  get 
quit  of  light  and  air  in  the  measurement  section  t — Yes 
and  a  man  has  no  inducement  to  out  it  down  in  any  way. 

2085.  (Professor  Biles.)  Part  of  that  10  per  cent,  differ- 
■ence  between  the  mail  Steamer  and  the  intermediate 
steamer  is  due  I  suppose  to  the  full  lines  is  it  not  of  the 
intermediate  steamer,  that  is,  on  a  given  length  and 
breadth  and  draught,  and  there  is  a  greater  gross 
tonnage  ? — Yes. 

2086.  And  part  of  it  is  due  to  the  difference  of  her 
engines  ? — She  is  different  in  form  and  this  mail  steamer 
has  larger  dimensions  for  her  gross  tonnage  than  the  inter- 
mediate would  have. 

2087.  But  is  the  mail  steamer  much  finer  than  the  inter- 
mediate ? — Oh,  yes. 

2088.  How  much  ? — I  should  think  oue-sixfh  or  one- 
aeventh. 

2089.  That  is  under  water  T^That  is  under  water. 

2090.  So  that  if  the  proportion  of  the  under  water 
fineness  were  carried  above  water  you  would  expect  in  the 
intermediate  steamer  of  the  same  dimensions  16  per  cent, 
more  gross  tonnage  than  in  the  mail  steamer  ? — I  do  not 
follow  that 

2091.  You  said  that  the  fineness  of  the  mail  steamer  is 
16  per  cent,  less  than  the  fineness  of  the  intermediate  7 — 
10  per  cent  was  it  not 

2092.  The  fineness  of  the  under  water  form. 

2093.  (Colonel  Denny.)  The    wilxteas   said   one-sixth  1« 

one-seventh. 

2094.  (Professor  Biles.)  I  remember  it  as  16  per  cent. — 
14  to  16  per  cent,  that  will  be  ? — Yes. 

2095.  Then  the  block  co-efficient  under  water  you  say 
is  one-sixth  or  one-seventh  less  in  the  case  of  the  mail 
steamer  than  in  the  case  of  the  intermediate  steamer  ? — 
Yes. 

2096.  Now  if  that  difference  of  fineness  werfe  carried 
throughout  the  whole  depth  of  the  vessel,  that  is  up  to 
the  upper  deck,  you  would  expect  a  gross  tonnage  of  the 
intermediate  steamer  one-sixth  or  one-seventh  greater  than 
that  of  the  mail  steamer  ? — Yes,  but  it  is  not. 

2097.  But  you  found  there  only  one-tenth  ? — That  is 
so. 

2098.  So  that  the  effect  of  this  diagram  really  is  to 
show  that  you  get  more  gross  tonnage  than  is  measured 
by  the  service  rendered  under  water,  is  it  not  7 — That  is 

80. 

2099.  I  put  it  to  you  that  if  this  method  of  taking  off 
32  per  cent,  gives  to  the  vessels  which  have  a  greater 
out  water  tonnage  a  greater  amount  to  pay  then  it  is  a 
fair  method  7 — What  do  you  call  it — the  out  water 
portion  7 

2100.  (Colonel  Denny.)  The  top  hamper  above  water. 

2101.  (Witness.)  Would  you  repeat  that  because  I  did 
not  quite  follow  7 — 

2102.  (Professor  Biles.)  I  will  go  through  the  argument 
again  if  you  like  7 — If  you  please. 

2103.  The  extra  fulness  of  the  intermediate  steamer 
gives  you  in  proportion  to  the  service  rendered  as  mea- 
sured by  length,  breadth,  and  draught  a  greater  gross 
tonnage  7 — Yes. 

2104.  She  has  a  greater  space  also  out  of  water  which 
ca'ls  for  service  rendered  which  ia  not  measured  by  length 
b'eadth,  and  draught  7 — Yes. 

2105.  And  that  calls  for  service  7 — Yes,  it  may  be  in 
the  way  of  deeper  sheds  and  higher  cranes  and  so  on. 

2106.  Therefore  any  method  which  takes  that  into 
account  would  be  a  fairer  method  than  one  which  merely 
takes  into  account  the  product  of  the  length,  breadth, 
and  draught  7 — Yes. 

2107.  It  would  be  so  7 — Yes,  of  course. 

2108.  Therefore  if  it  is  shown  in  this  diagram  that  the 
unfairness  as  measured  by  length,  breadth,  and  draught 
alone  is  to  charge  vessels  that  have  a  greater  service 


rendered  to  them  by  the  out  water  portion,  that  is  tending 
to  make  more  nearly  fair.  Is  not  that  so  7 — Yes,  that 
is  BO. 

2109.  (Chairman.)  May  I  ask  you  if  you  realise  that 
your  last  answer  to  Professor  Biles  means  that  our  pre- 
sent system  of  gross  tonnage  is  fairer  than  the  system 
which  they  recommended  last  year  as  the  ideal  system, 
namely,  pajonent  for  service  rendered.  Your  answer 
to  the  question  really  means  that  our  present  system  of 
gross  tonnage  is  fairer  than  that. 

2110.  (Professor  Biles.)  I  certainly  do  not  think  that 
is  the  effect  of  the  answer. 

2111.  (Chairman.)  I  only  wish  to  see  whether  the 
witness  realised  that  his  evidence  is  that  our  present 
system  of  gross  tonnage  is  really  fairer. 

2112.  (Witness.)  What  do  you  mean  by  our  present 
system  of  gross  tonnage  7 

2113.  (Chairman.)  The  system  on  which  a  vessel  is  at 
present  rated. 

2114.  (Professor  Biles.)  That  the  gross  tonnage  is  a 
fairer  measure  of  service  rendered  than  length,  breadth, 
and  draught  7 — That  is  so. 

2115.  (Chairman.)  That  is  all  I  am  trying  to  make 
clear.  I  wish  that  to  be  quite  clear  because  that  is  what 
I  imderstood  was  meant  7 — I  understood  that  what 
Professor  Biles  was  driving  at  was  that  this  gives  you 
a  fair  idea  of  the  relative  posiilous  that  the  ships  hold 
but  that  you  could  improve  upon  it. 

2116.  (Chairman.)  By  sticking  to  the  present  system 
of  gross  tonnage  not  the  net  tonnage. 

2117.  (Professor  Biles.)  That  gross  tonnage  is  a  fairer 
system  than  length,  breadth,  and  draught,  as  between 
classes. 

2118.  (Mr.  Wilson.)  Did  I  understand  from  your 
evidence  that  the  great  cost  the  dock  companies  are  put 
to  now  is  entirely  in  consequence  of  the  fast  kind  of  ship — 
that  is  to  say  the  mail  boats  7 — I  would  not  say  that 
entirely.  It  does  not  matter  so  much  whether  they  are 
fast  or  whether  they  are  slow  provided  they  are  largo 
in  dimensions  and  very  deep  especially. 

2119.  I  \vill  put  it  to  you  as  to  the  mail  boats.  Am 
1  to  understand  from  your  evidence  which  you  have 
given  that  the  mail  boats  as  a  class  are  responsible  for  the 
additional  cost  which  the  dock  companies  have  to  bear  7 
— I  think  so. 

2120.  That  is  your  evidence  7 — I  think  so — ships 
having  the  largest  dimensions  are  calling  for  the  largest 
accommodation.  ,.,  ,j^,,,,   ,j  ;^^,;,  ,^j, 

2121.  Of  the  mail  class,  because  from  the  diagrams 
it  appears  that  you  are  quite  satisfied  that  the  dock 
companies  get  sufficient  revenue  out  of  the  cargo  boats  7 — 
Yes  ;  I  think  they  are  getting  too  much  out  of  the  cargo 
boats. 

2122.  Too  much  out  of  the  cargo  boats  and  not  sufficient 
out  of  the  mail  boats  7 — That  is  so. 

2123.  And  that  the  mail  boats  are  really  a  type  of  ship 
that  cost  the  dock  companies  the  most  money.  Am 
I  to  understand  that  that  is  the  effect  of  your  evidence  7 
— You  would  require  to  differentiate  between  places. 
There  may  be  places  where  there  are  no  properly  speaking, 
mail  boats  in  the  sense  that  there  are  in  Liverpool.  If 
you  confine  the  question  to  Liverpool  1  can  answer  It 
more  definitely. 

2124.  Well  I  had  Liverpool  in  my  mind  when  I  askea 
that  question  and  we  will  confine  it  to  Liverpool  ? — 
There  are  ships  looming  in  the  distance  for  Liverpool 
that  are  very  much  larger  and  that  will  be  deeper  and 
I  suppose  broader  than  ships  of  any  other  type. 

2125.  Of  the  mail  type  7— Of  the  mail  type. 

2126.  There  is  no  law  to  compel  the  dock  company  to 
make  these  alterations,  is  there  7  I  mean  it  is  voluntary 
on  the  part  of  the  dock  company  if  they  do  increase 
the  depth  of  the  dock,  the  width  of  the  gates,  and  so  on  7 
— I  suppose  so. 

2127.  What  would  happen  if  they  did  not  make  those 
alterations  ?— They  would  stop  all  progress. 

2128.  Do  you  mean  that  the  mail  boats  would  go 
somewhere  else  7 — I  do  not  suppose  that  they  could  go 
anywhere  else  ;   they  would  be  just  built  smaller. 
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MINUTES   OF   EVIDENCE  ! 


Ut    J  am- a  212©.  Then  jrou  enlarge  your  docks  and  you   deepen 

HamtUon.  your  docks  entirely  to  oblige  the  mail  boats  or  the  com- 

panies  owning  the  mail  boata  ? — Not  to  oblige  them  but 

4  Apr.,  1P03.  to  promote  trade  and  progreM. 

2130.  And  yet  you  are  complaining  that  you  do  not 
get  8u£Bcient  out  of  them  and  that  you  are  incurring  all 
this  additional  expense  for  a  class  of  vessels  that  are  not 
paying  you  7 — I  suppose  that  is  what  the  dock  companies 
would  like — that  the  mail  boats  should  bear  a  Uiger 
proportion  of  the  cost  of  making  the  docks  pay. 

8131.  (CoUmd  Denny.)  I  have  nothing  to  ask  except 
that  in  your  opinion  the  present  tonnage  with  the  present 
system  of  deduction  is  a  bad  system  of  ascertaining  the 
serrioes  rendered  by  a  dock  to  a  ship  T — ^The  net  sjmtem 

2132.  The  net  tonnage  7— Yes  I  think  it  is  a  most 
,                    unequal  system. 

2133.  If  you  take  length  by  breadth  by  draught  that 
at  one  time  to  you  seemed  a  fair  system  7 — It  is  a  fair 
system  compared  with  the  present  system  and  it  is  only 
vitiated  by  the  fact  that  it  tends  to  mount  up  in  the  way 
of  deck  erections  which  are  not  penalised  under  the  length 
by  draught.  It  is  not  perfect  because  it  does  not  intro- 
duce some  things  that  it  might  introduce  but  which  it 
would  be  very  difiBcult  to  introduce,  perhaps. 

2134.  We  have  had  a  diagram  put  before  us  in  which 
it  is  suggested  that  length  by  breadth  by  draught  is  of 
6u£Scient  importance  as  a  basis  for  drawing  that  diagram 
upon.  The  bottom  scale  is  entirely  length  by  breadth 
by  draught.  It  is  found  that  if  you  put  on  deck  erections 
measured  in  that  way,  there  Is  nothing  added  to  whatever 
you  call  her  measurement  7 — No. 

2136.  So  that  you  may  make  her  as  high  as  stability 
will  permit  7 — Yes. 

2136.  The  only  drawback  that  dock  companies  find  is 
that  these  high  ships  may  involve  them  in  more  expense 
in  the  way  of  higher  quays,  higher  sheds,  higher  cranes 
and  so  on.  Should  not  that  in  your  mind  cause  these 
dock  companies  to  offer  another  system  of  measurement 
which  might  still  further  penalise  those  who  act  in  that 
way  and  thereby  take  the  gross  with  the  fixed  deduction. 
The  gross  with  a  fixed  deduction  is  worse  with  a  fine  ship 
with  a  big  deck  erection  than  would  be  the  length  by  the 
breadth  by  the  draught  because  the  length  by  the  breadth 
by  the  draught  is  practically  constant  in  a  ship  whether 
she  is  full  or  fine  7 — For  ships  of  the  same  size. 

2137.  So  that  if  you  got  a  boat  like  the  ''  Ivernia  " 
and  one  like  the  "  Campania  "  one  a  full  boat  and  the 
other  a  fine  boat  it  would  be  obviously  unprofitable  for  a 
dock  company  to  see  the  "  Campania  "  oftener  than  was 
necessary,  unless  they  had  some  way  of  penalising  her  7 — 
I  should  think  so.  She  has  a  very  small  basis  on  which 
she  pays  and  they  would  like  to  see  her  I  should  say  as 
seldom  as  possible. 

2138.  Supposing  you  had  two  boats,  one  the  "Ivernia" 
type — a  full  under  water  body — and  the"  Campania  " 
type  with  a  fine  under  water  body — length  by  breadth 
by  draught  would  appear  to  bear  more  hardly  on  the  fine 
boat  than  on  the  full  boat.  If  you  have  one  built  for 
speed  and  the  other  for  carrying  and  the  two  boats  are 
built  practically  for  the  same  number  of  passengers,  if 
you  adopt  the  length  by  breadth  by  draught  it  would 
enable  the  dock  company  to  penalise  the  finer  boat  as 
opposed  to  the  full  one  because  fineness  would  not  be 
taken  into  consideration  and  the  above  water  part  would 
be  practically  the  same  in  both  cases  7 — Yes,  I  do  not 
see  why  the  dock  company  should  take  into  consideration 
that  a  ship  is  a  speedier  ship  than  another  and  perhaps 
gets  more  passenger  freight  unless  it  is  dealing  with  a 
preferential  rate. 


2139.  If  you  take  any  scheme  wherein  measurement  is 
involved,  not  a  scheme  as  based  on  tlie  simple  multiplica- 
tion of  three  dimensions  do  you  conceive  it  possible 
that  a  shipowner  will  not  be  found  who  will  work  his 
way  round  that  again,  though  it  will  be  much  more 
difficult  7 — You  have  got  such  a  tremendous  field  for 
him  to  work  in  wherein  he  can  exercise  his  ingenuity 
on  all  these  subtle  questions  about  coal  and  bunkers 
and  light  and  air  and  all  that  kind  of  thing,  but  he  will 
always  be  exercising  his  ingenuity  in  keeping  down 
the  gross  tonnage. 

2140.  Because  if  you  have  length  by  breadth  by 
draught  there  is  no  inducement  for  the  shipowner  to  at- 
tempt to  introduce  that  7 — No. 

2141.  Whereas  if  you  have  a  measurement  on  which 
he  pays  on  gross  tonnage  you  do  offer  a  field  for  reduction  ? 
— Yes,  but  he  has  that  field  now  and  he  will  use  all  his 
ingenuity  to  keep  down  gross  tonnage. 

2142.  But  with  the  constant  reduction  of  32  per  cent, 
it  will  be  a  greater  inducement  for  him  to  cut  down 
his  gross  than  it  is  even  at  the  present  moment.  Why 
should  he  build  his  ship  with  arrangements  for  passengers 
except  for  the  purpose  of  attracting  passengers  and  having 
light  and  air  and  everything  of  that  description  if  he 
knows  he  is  only  increasing  his  gross  and  all  that  he  is 
going  to  get  is  a  32  per  cent,  deduction  ? — I  have  had  a 
great  deal  of  experience  in  designing  ships  and  in  my 
view  I  think  the  question  of  whether  a  man  is  going  to 
pay  less  or  more  dues  enters  very  little  into  his  calcula- 
tions. He  first  of  all  satisfies  all  his  requirements.  He 
wants  certain  accommodation  and  when  he  has  got  that 
he  may  come  and  look  at  the  question  of  how  it  affects 
his  tonnage,  but  it  does  not  bulk  very  largely  in  his 
mind  in  designing  a  ship. 

2143.  That  is  in  the  case  of  a  big  ship  ? — In  the  case 
of  a  big  ship  and  even  with  channel  boats  it  does  not 
enter  very  much  into  his  calculations. 

2144.  I  mean  you  can  conceive  the  condition  of  trade 
to  be  such  that  he  would  prefer  not  paying  double  the 
present  tonnage  dues  7 — Oh,  yes,  I  can.  There  is  an 
exception,  of  course,  when  a  man  carries  dead  weight, 
of  course  his  great  anxiety  is  to  shave  away  the  tonnage. 

2145.  (Professor  Biles.)  Would  not  the  inducement 
to  shave  off  gross  tonnage  be  equal  all  round,  whereas 
now  it  only  applies  to  the  once  and  three  quarters 
people  ? — The  inducement  to  shave  off  gross  tonnage  7 

2146.  (Colonel  Denny.)  I  say  that  it  will  be  worse  in  the 
future,  because  it  will  apply  to  everybody  instead  of 
applying  to  only  three  per  cent,  of  them  now. 

2147.  (Professor  BUes.)  And  the  inducement  which 
exists  would  exist  if  we  make  the  change  as  proposed  7 — 
That  is  what  I  say.  If  we  had  the  same  inducement 
as  now  no  one  would  increase  his  gross  tonnage  unneces- 
sarily any  more  than  he  would  increase  his  net  tonnage. 
He  has  an  inducement  to  keep  down  his  gross  tonnage 
now. 

2148.  At  present  you  have  the  two  classes — those 
that  have  the  once  and  three  quarters  deduction  and 
those  that  have  32  per  cent.  There  is  a  difference  in  the 
effect  at  the  present  moment.  Those  that  have  once 
and  three  quarters  gain  by  increasing  their  engine  space, 
those  that  have  32  per  cent,  have  nothing  to  gain  by 
this  arrangement  7 — That  is  so. 

2149.  If  you  make  them  all  alike  what  ever  inequalities 
naval  architects  may  perpetrate  will  apply  all  roimd  7 — 
Yes.  At  present  all  the  owners  of  mail  steamers  elongate 
their  ships  because  they  want  more  draught  of  water 
and  more  beam.  They  say,  "  We  will  take  out  this 
large  proportion  of  once  and  three  quarters  space,  the 
actual  machinery  space,  which  runs  up  to  a  very  big 
percentage  as  compared  with  the  other  man  who  has  to 
content  himself  with  32  per  cent. 
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Mr.  William  Grossman  Spencer,  called ;  and  Examined. 


2150.  You  are  a  chartered  accountant  ? — Yes. 

2151.  You  are  going  to  give  us  evidence  of  the  figures 
of  the  Mersey  Docks  and  Harbour  Board  ? — If  you  please. 

2152.  You  wish  to  show  that  some  cases  are  unfair  ? — 
Yes. 

2153.  Will  you  please  .state  the  cases  which  you  think 
most  unfair  ? — Shall  I  read  from  my  proof  1 

2154.  I  think  that  would  be  the  quickest  way  ?— 
I  say  that  the  Mersey  Docks  and  Harbour  Board  finding 
that  the  present  system  of  measurement  and  allowances 
in  respect  of  space  alleged  to  be  occupied  by  and  necessary 
for  propelling  power  is  in  numerous  cases  unjust  and  un- 
fair, when  applied  as  the  basis  on  which  dock  rates  on 
vessels  are  levied,  and  that  there  are  two  classes  of  steamers 
trading  from  the  Port  of  Liverpool  which  it  is  contended 
escape  payment  of  a  fair  and  just  proportion  of  tonnage 
rates,  viz.  : — 

(1)  The  fa.it  mail  steamers  of  the  Cunard  and 
White  Star  Lines  sailing  between  Liverpool  and  the 
United  States  of  America. 

(2)  Certain  of  the  coasting  steamers  sai.ing  between 
livcrpool  and  various  ports  in  the  British  Islands, 

have  instructed  me  to  examine  the  books  of  the  Board 
with  a  view  of  showing  how  the  decrease  in  the  percen- 
tage of  the  net  register  tonnage  of  certain  vessels  to 
their  gross  has  affected  not  only  the  Board's  revenue 
but  also  has  brought  about  inequalities  in  payments 
made  on  this  basis  (i.e.  net  register  tonnage)  between 
vessel  and  vessel  even  though  the  vessels  may  be  of  about 
an  equal  size.  From  Tables  I  have  prepared,  which  I 
hand  in  (see  Appendix  No.  16)  I  prove  the  following 
propo  ition  .  My  first  proposition,  which  I  have  called 
A.  1,  is  : 

That  the  fast  Atlan'ic  mail  boats,  of  which  there 
are  seven,   contribute  less  to  the  Board's  revenue 
than  either  the  intermediate  or  cargo  vessels  in  the 
Atlantic  trade.     (Tables  1,  2  and  4.) 
My  second  proposition,  A.  2.  is : 

That  the  percentage  of  the  net  registers  of  this 
class  of  vessel  to  their  gross  tonnage  is  decreasing, 
with  a  consequent  loss  of  revenue  to  the  Board, 
whereas  the  intermediate  and  cargo  steamers  in  the 
same  trade  show  no  decrease  of  percentage  at  all, 
and  their  contribution  to  the  Board's  revenue 
is  maintained. 

2155.  Then  you  refer  to  the  Tables  ?— Yes,  Tables  5, 
6,  7,  8,  9  and  10.  My  Tables  are  prepared  from  the 
Board's  books  and  accounts  for  the  year  ending  1st 
July  1904.  There  is  now,  however,  a  Cunard  intermediate 
steamer  called  the  "  Caronia,"  with  a  net  register  of 
52' 1  per  cent,  of  her  gross  tonnage,  which  will  be  referred 
to  later.  Then  ps  to  coasting  steamers,  my  proposition 
6.  1  is  : 

That  there  is  a  large  and  increasing  number  of 
this  class  of  vessel  that  escape  payment  of  a  fair 
and  just  proportion  of  tonnage  rates.     (Tables  0  and 
10.) 
My  proposition.  B.  2.  is  : 

That  there  are  many  vessels  of  th  .-i  class  whose 
net  registers  are  so  low  that  thoy  have  no  sensible 
relation  to  the  cargo-carrying  capacity  of  the  vessels. 
(Table  11.) 

409. 
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2156.  Have  you  prepared  that  Table  on  your  own 
initiative,  or  were  you  asked  to  consider  it  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  cargo  capacity  by  the  dock  people  ? — I  am 
doing  for  the  third  time  what  I  have  previously  done 
for  the  information  of  the  Parliamentary  Committees.       9   May  1905, 

2157.  The  point  I  want  to  make  upon  this  is  that 
somebody — either  you  or  the  dock  people — seem  to 
think  that  the  cargo  capacity  should  have  some  relation  to 
the  dues  charged  whereas  the  contention  of  the  witnesses 
who  have  come  before  us  has  been  that  it  should  have  no 
relation  to  it.  I  wished  to  know  whether  it  was  your 
own  suggestion  or  had  it  come  from  the  dock  people  ? — 
I  think  the  suggestion  was  from  the  dock  people.originally. 
I  was  their  accountant,  and  I  can  only  say  what  the 
books  show ;  I  have  no  expert  knowledge.  No  doubt,  I 
would  be  guided  by  the  experts  in  the  Dock  Board  service. 

2158.  Qi  course.  I  understood  that  ? — Yes,  I  think  that 
my  instructions — you  may  say  generally  my  education — 
in  the  matter,  has  been  obtained  from  the  Dock  Board. 

2159.  (Sir  William  White.)  When  you  speak  of  cargo, 
do  you  mean  dead  weight  t — Yes.     Then  B.  3  is  : — 

That  the  percentage  of  the  net  registers  of  this 
class  of  vessel  to  their  gross  tonnage  is  decreasing, 
with   a   consequent   loss   of  revenue   to   the  Board. 
(Tables  12,  13,  14,  15,  16,  17  and  18.) 
Then  B.  4  is  : 

That  the  accommodation  provided  by  the  Board 

for  the  vessels  engaged  in  the    coasting    trade  has 

been  materially  increased  in  recent  years.      (Table  19.) 

With  respect  to  proposition  A.  1,  practically  the  only 

steamers  in  the  American  trade  prior  to   1905  coming 

under  this  proposition  are  the  seven  fast  steamers  carrying 

the  mails  between  Liverpool  and,  Qucenstown  and  the 

United  States,  four  of  which  are' owned  by  the  Cunard 

Company,   viz.  :  — 

The  "  Lucania." 
The   "  Campania." 
The  "Umbria." 
The  "  Etruria." 

and  three  by  the  White  Star  Line  :— 

The  "  Oceanic." 

The  "Teutonic." 

The  "Majestic." 
The  net  register  tonnage  of  all  these  vessels  averages  less 
than  42  per  cent,  of  their  gross  tonnage.  Then  Table  No.  I 
(nee  Appeic'ix  No.  5)  sets  out  in  a  convenient  form  certain 
particulars  of  these  vessels,  including  their  length,  speed, 
net  and  gross  tonnage,  and  the  time  they  occupied 
the  docks  and  the  revenue  which  the  Board  derived  from 
their  sailings  during  the  year  ending  1st  July,  1904,  both 
as  regards  the  dock  tonnage  rates  paid  on  the  vessels 
and  the  dock  rates  and  town  dues  paid  on  the  cargoes 
which  they  carried.  These  steamers — that  is  to  say. 
the  fast  mail  steamers — carry  comparatively  little  cargo, 
the  principal  sources  of  income  yielded  to  their  ownera 
being  the  passenger  traffic  and  the  mail  service.  The  same 
Table  gives  the  same  particulars  as  regards  seven  largo 
steamers  of  the  "  intermediate  "  class  owned  by  various 
lines  which  carry  both  passengers  and  a  large  amount  of 
cargo,  alo  a.s  rc^frds  scvc  i  Ur;.e  car  o  ■■  te  mers, 
which  do  not  carry  passengers.  From  thi)  Table 
it    will    be    apparent    that    in   all    respects    the    fast 
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Mr.  William  mail  (teamen  oontribnte  ieaa  per  gross  ton  to  the  Board's 
Oro$tman  revenue  than  either  of  the  other  classes,  the  gross  tonnage 
Speneer.        of  the  vesMls  being  used  as  the  factor  of  divixion,  because 

o   M imvr     **"*  gro*  meaaurement  represents  more  nearly  the  size 

^  of  the  steimer  to  be  aooommodatcd,  and,  therefore,  in- 

dicates the  measure  of  the  accommodation  and  services 
neoeasarily  rendered  by  the  Dock  Board.  The  Table 
•lao  ahowB  that  while  the  intermediate  and  cargo  steamers 


pay  rates  and  dues  on  a  large  net  tonnage  as  well  as  on 
the  big  cargoes  carried  by  them,  the  fast  mail  steamers 
which  carry  very  little  cargo,  but  a  large  number  of 
passengers  only  pay  rates  on  a  greatly  reduced  net 
tonnage,  and  escape  payment,  to  a  great  extent  in  respect 
of  their  earnings  from  their  passenger  traffic,  which  is 
doubtless  their  most  important  branch  of  revenue.  Then 
the  figures  compare  as  follows : — 


Column 
in  Table 
No.  1. 


2 
3 

4 
6 
7 
8 


9 
11 

11 

12 


Average  length 

Average  net  tonnage  .... 

Average  gro33  tcmnage       .... 

Average  number  of  voyages  per  annum      - 

.Average  occupation  of  docks 

Total   dock   tonnage  rates  on  ships  paid 
during  the  year 

Average  dock  tonnage  ratei  on  ships  paid 
during  the  year 

Average  rate  per  gross  ton  per  annum 

Total  rates  and  dues  on  cargo  paid  during 
the  year        •        

Average   rjitea   and  dues  on    cargo   paid 
during  the  year 

Average  per  gross  ton  per  annum 


Fast  Mail 
Steamers. 


574-0  ft. 

4,709  torn 

11,305  tons 

12*1  voyages 

90-6  days 

£26,004 

£3,800  per  steamer 
()3.  lOd. 

£14,579 

£2,083  per  steamer 
38.  lOd. 


Intermediate 
Steamers. 


577-4  ft. 

9,009  tons 

14,010  tons 

11 -4  voyage  J 

84-1  days 

£48,020 

£0,946  per  steamer 
9s.  9d. 

£21,995 

£3,142  per  steamer 
4s.  6d. 


Oargo  Steamers. 


4S8-4  ft. 

4,913  tons 

7,577  tons 

9*4  voyages 

92-9  days 

£23,638 

£3,381  per  steamer. 
8s.  4d. 

£22,697 

£3,228  per  steamer. 
8s.  Id. 


2100.  (ilfr.  Burns.)  What  are  town  dues? — They  are 
what  the  town  used  to  levy  and  which  the  Dock  Board 
bought. 


Oolumn 
in  Tabla 


14 
14 
15 

le 

17 
18 
19 


Total  revenue  derived  by  the  Board      -    - 

Average  total  revenue  derived  by  the  Board 

Average  total  revenue  per  gross  ton  per 
annum 

Average  revenue  per  gross  ton  per  day^s 
occupancy  of  docks 

Average  revenue  per  ft.  of  length     ... 

Percentage  of  net  register  to  grois  tonnage 

Speed 


Fast  Mail 
Steamers. 


£41,183 
£5,883  per  steamer 

lOs.  8d. 

It^f  pence 

£10  33.  7d. 

42-0 

20  knots  and  up. 


Intermediate 
Steamers. 


£70,015 
£10,088  per  steamer 

14s.  3d. 

2A  pence. 

£17  43.  lid. 

64-3 

From  14  to  10  knots 


Cargo  Steamers. 


£46,205 
£0,009  per  steamer 

16s.  5d. 

2tV  pence. 

£13  8s.  8d. 

04-8 

From  13  to  14^  knots 


2161.  [Chairman.)  Would  you  look  at  column  No.  9 
You  give  those  figures  in  order  to  show  that  the  mail 
steamers  pay  too  Uttle  ? — Yes,  pay  less  than  the  others. 

2162.  If  you  look  at  this  you  will  see  that  taking  gross 
tonnage  aa  the  basis  the  intermediate  steamers  pay 
nearly  as  much  in  proportion  over  the  cargo  steamers  as 
th«  oaigo  steamers  over  the  mail  steamers  ? — Yes,  that 
ii  ao. 

2163.  Therefore  there  is  unfairness  towards  the  inter- 
mediate steamers  as  well  as  towards  the  cargo  class  T — 
Yes,  there  is  a  difference. 

2164.  (3/r.  Lyster.)  They  pay  more  in  proportion  over 
the  cargo  steamers,  than  the  cargo  steamers  pay  over  the 
mail  ? 

2165.  (Chairman.)  Yes,  that  is  to  say,  the  fast  mail 
steamers  pay  68.  lOd.,  and  the  cargo  steamers  8s.  4d., 


whereas  the  intermediate  steamers  pay  9s.  9d.  or  Is.  5d 
more  than  the  cargo  steamers.  There  is  almost  as  much 
difference  in  the  case  of  the  intermediate  steamers  paying 
more  than  they  ought  over  the  cargo  steamers  as  there 
is  of  the  cargo  steamers  paying  more  than  they  ought 
over  the  mail  steamers  ?— That  is  what  these  figures 
show. 

2166.  {Sir  WiUiam  White.)  Which  of  these  standards, 
if  we  accept  your  method  of  calculation,  is  considered  the 
fair  and  proper  one  with  regard  to  the  charge  ;  is  it  the 
cargo  vessel  or  the  intermediate  vessel.  This  shows  the 
difference  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  Dock  Company. 
Wlxich  is  the  correct  method  of  charging — which  fairly 
pays  for  the  accommodation.  There  is  a  diflerenco  as  we 
see  ? — Yes. 

2167.  Are  you  in  a  position  to  tell  us  ?— No.  I  am 
afraid  I  can  only  speak  of  what  I  find  in  the  books.     I 
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am  afraid  of  talking  about  things  I  really  do  not  under- 
stand for  fear  that  I  might  mislead  the  Committee. 

216&.  {Mr.  Lyster.)  This  is  only  to  demonstrate  the 
differences  which  exist  ? — Yes. 

2169.  (Mr.  Cater  Scott.)  In  the  intermediate  I  see  that 
the  "Tunisian"  was  138  days  in  the  dock  during  the  year. 
Were  there  any  exceptional  circumstances  causing  her 
to  be  so  long  in  the  dock  ? — There  were  certain  vicissi- 
tudes in  trade  this  year. 

2170.  That  large  number  of  days  in  the  dock  raal^f^s  a 
very  big  reduction  in  the  rate  per  day  ? — Yes.  These 
things  occur  every  year.  Sometimes  ships  are  a  longer 
time  in  the  dock  and  sometimes  they  are  a  shorter  time. 

2171.  But  here  you  have  a  very  extraordinarv  state  of 
things — of  a  vessel,  being  138  days  in  dock.  You  have 
a  certain  variation  from  77  up  to  117  in  the  mail  steamers, 
but  in  this  case  you  go  from  69  up  to  138,  which  is  twice 
the  number  of  days  as  between  one  vessel  and  another 
in  the  same  class  ? — I  am  not  sure  that  it  applies  to  the 
"Tunisian,"  but  in  this  year  1904,  there  was  cattle  plague 
in  America  which  prevented  these  cargo  steamers  from 
trading  as  frequently  as  they  do  at  other  times. 

2172.  Then  may  I  take  it  that  during  part  of  those 
138  days  it  was  probably  lying  up  ? — No  doubt. 

2173.  (Chairman.)  Do  you  know  whether  they  pay  dues 
on  the  full  time  if  they  are  lying  up — I  suppose  not  ? — 
The  dues  they  pay  cover  them  for  two  months,  and  after 
that  they  pay  a  dock  rent.  One  of  the  reasons  put  for- 
ward in  opposition  to  the  Board's  Bills — those  were  the 
Bills  which  were  brought  before  the  Parliamentary  Com- 
mittee— was  that  the  Atlantic  fast  mail  steamers,  though 
paying  less  to  the  Board  per  voyage,  owing  to  their  low 
net  register  compensated  for  this,  because  of  their  re- 
peated voyages,  and  the  comparatively  short  length  of 
time  they  were  in  dock.  The  figures  I  have  given  above, 
however,  negative  this,  and  I  may  say  that  the  figures  I 
got  out  from  the  Board's  books  for  the  years  1902  and 
1903  also  negative  the  suggestion.  Then  I  suggest  that 
the  figures  which  I  got  out  from  the  Board's  books  for 
1902  and  1903  for  the  previous  inquiries  show  the  same 
thing. 

2174.  (Chairman.)  May  I  take  you  back  again  to  one 
of  your  tables  on  the  previous  page,  column  7.  I  think 
that  those  show  that  the  cargo  steamers  occupy  the  docks 
to  a  greater  extent  per  voyage  than  the  mail  steamers. 
The  cargo  steamers  made  an  average  of  nine  voyages, 
while  the  mail  steamers  made  an  average  of  twelve  voy- 
ages, or  twenty-five  per  cent.  more.  Therefore,  if  the 
cargo  steamers  had  done  the  same  number  of  voyages  as 
the  mail  they  would  have  shown  a  much  larger  proportion 
of  days  in  occupation  than  these  columns  show  ? — No 


doubt,   taking   the   average,    the    seven   mail  steamers 
occupied  the  docks  to  a  less  extent  per  voyage. 

2175.  (Chairman.)  The  cargo  steamers  occupied  the 
docks  ninety-two  days  with  nine  voyages.  The  mail 
steamers  occupied  them  ninety-six  days  with  twelve 
voyages.  If  the  mail  steamers  had  occupied  for  the  same 
proportionate  number  of  days  as  the  cargo,  they  would 
have  occupied  25  per  cent,  more  than  the  ninety-two  days, 
that  is  to  say,  114  days  instead  of  ninety-six — is  not  that 
so  ? — Yos,  no  doubt. 

2176.  So  that  there  is  a  diSerence,  whatever  it  amounts 
to,  there  is  a  distinct  difference  in  the  time  occupied  in 
the  docks  by  the  mail  steamers  and  cargo  steamers,  in 
favour  of  the  mail  steamers  ? — Would  you  say  "  in 
favour  "  taking  the  average  per  voyage  ? 

2177.  (Chairman.)  Yes,  is  not  that  so  ?  The  cargo 
steamers,  column  5,  make  an  average  of  9  ■  4  voyages,  and 
they  occupy  ninety-two  days.  The  mail  steamers  make 
12-1  voyages  and  occupy  the  docks  98 '6  days.  To  equal 
the  amount  of  time  of  the  cargo  steamers  they  ought  to 
take  one  fourth  more  than  ninety-two  days,  instead  of 
which  they  only  take  ninety-six  days?  — Yes. 

2178.  It  seems  to  me  that  that  clearly  shows  they 
have  the  advantage,  whatever  it  amounts  to,  in  occupjdng 
less  time  in  the  docks  ? — Yes.  But  the  seven  mail 
steamers  in  the  aggregate  were  in  the  docks  673  days. 

2179.  (Chairman.)  But  it  is  the  average  number  of 
days  in  dock  per  voyage  that  you  calculate  upon  ?  No. 
Per  vessel  per  annum. 

2180.  (Mr.  Lyster.)  A  vessel  pays  so  much  per  voyage, 
therefore  it  would  come  out  if  you  were  to  give  us  the 
payments  per  gross  ton  per  day. 

2181.  (Chairman.)  I  think  it  is  perfectly  clear  here  ? 
— Yes,  and  we  show  that  the  average  revenue  per  gross 
ton  per  day  for  occupancy  in  the  days,  that  is  in  column 
16. 

2182.  (Chairman.)  That  does  bring  it  out  and  it  shows 
that  the  difference  is  not  quite  so  great. 

2183.  (Witness.)  Then  stating  these  figures  on  pre- 
cisely the  same  principle  for  1902  and  1903,  for  the  year 
1902  we  find  that  the  mail  steamers  occupied  the  dock, 
on  an  average,  77  days,  the  intermediate,  77 '6,  and 
the  cargo,  69' 6  ;  and  for  the  year  1903,  the  mail  steamers 
occupied  the  dock  89  "3,  the  intermediate  75-9,  and  the 
cargo,  83*3  days,  so  that  although  the  figures  in  them- 
selves vary,  the  result  is  the  same.  As  I  have  said 
above,  the  figures  are  for  the  year  ending  1st  July,  1904, 
but  in  the  spring  of  this  year  the  Cunard  Company  have 
brought  out  a  steamer  of  the  intermediate  class  called 
the  "  Caronia,'-  particulars  of  which  are  as  follows : 


Mr.   William, 
Grosama,n 
Spencer. 


9    May  190S. 


Length. 

Breadth. 

Depth. 

Tonnage. 

Per  cent,  of  netj 

Net. 

Gross. 

to  gross. 

ft. 
6.50 

ft. 
72f„th, 

ft. 

44-/ot'is 

10,212 

19,593 

52-1 

On  her  net  registered  tonnage  at  Is.  4d.  per  ton— that  is 
the  rate  to  America— this  vessel  would  pay  £680  168.  Od. 
per  voyage,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  she  pays  only  a  little 
more  than  the  "  Saxonia,"  the  first  on  the  list  of  inter- 
mediate vessels  in  Table  1,  whose  length  is  580  feet,  and 
who,  on  her  9,100  tons  net  register,  which  is  63-7  per  cent. 
of  her  gross,  pays  £606  138.  Od.  I  understand  that  the 
Board  (I  have  read  the  proof  which  Mr.  Hughes  has 
given)  consider  this  drop  in  the  net  register  to  be  a  serious 
matter.  That  applies  to  the  intermediate  ola^-s.  This  vessel, 
according  to  her  size,  comparing  her  with  the  size  of  the 
intermediate  vessels,  should  pay  on  64  per  cent,  of  her 
gross,  or  12,539  tons,  in  which  case  the  rates  would  be  £8.36. 
There  is,  therefore,  a  falling  off  on  each  voyage  of  £156, 
or  on  twelve  voyages  in  the  year,  £1,872.  Applying  a 
net  register  of  52  per  cent,  to  the  seven  vessels  in  the 
intermediate  class  in  the  table  the  payment  they  have 
made  for  tonnage  rates,  which  was  £48,620  for  the  year  in 
question,  would  be  reduced  by  £9,116  to  a  total  of  £39,504, 
a  reduction  of  nearly  20  per  cent. 

2184.    (Chairman.)    You  do  not  make  a  comparison  of 

409. 


this  boat  with  the  cargo  boat  ? — No,  she  is  an  inter- 
mediate. 

2185.  Would  it  show  equal  unfairness  as  compared 
with  the  cargo  boat.  Would  she  not  be  nearer  her  proper 
proportion  if  compared  with  a  cargo  boat  ? — I  have  not 
thought  of  it  from  that  point  of  view.  I  commence 
by  saying  that  it  is  only  the  mail  seamers  which  are,  if 
I  may  say  so,  the  offenders — that  the  intermediate  and 
the  cargoes  have  kept  up  their  large  net  register,  but 
since  1904  a  fresh  set  of  circumstances  has  arisen. 

2186.  Both  the  table  to  which  I  called  your  attention 
and  some  evidence  we  had  before  us  have  shown  us  that 
the  intermediate  class  of  boats  pays  a  larger  proportion 
of  dues  to  a  considerable  extent  than  the  cargo  class. 
What  I  want  to  know  is  whether  the  intermediate  would 
be  an  offender  still  as  compared  with  the  average  cargo 
boat  ? — Prima  facie,  I  should  think  so. 

2187.  But  probably  not  to  the  same  extent? — 
Probably  not  to  the  same  extent.  If  you  wish  I  will 
look  into  the  matter  afterwards  and  wiU  let  you  know. 

K2 
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2188.  (Sir  Wm.  White.)  That  U.  4d.  is  for  what  you 
mil  the  dock  rates  and  town  due*  ? — It  is  the  do.k  ton- 
na-je  rate  on  ship-,  not  oncarro. 

2189.  {Mr.  Burru.)  I  understand  that  all  the  mail 
steamers  trading  in  Liverpool  have  been  fcWu,  but  not 
nl!  the  intermediate  or  the  cargoes.  On  whst  principle 
were  they  choeen  ? — They  were  selected  for  me  by  Mr. 
Brace  the  naval  architect,  and  the  head  of  I  ho  Statistical 
Department  of  the  Dock  Board.  At  i<  y  request  they 
took  out  fair  typical  steamers  and  they  have  been  vigor- 
ously criticised  before  in  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament, 
and  it  has  never  been  pointed  out  to  me  that  there  was 
any  unfaimoss  in  the  seloc.ion  which  has  been  made. 

2190.  I  am  not  saying  that  there  was.  I  only  wanted 
to  know  how  it  was  arrived  at  ? — I  do  not  think  there 
has  been  any  selection  of  steamers  unfavourable  to  the 
opponents  of  the  Board.  I  believe  and  I  tell  this  C!om- 
mittco  that  I  think  they  are  fairly  taken  out. 

2101.  And  those  are  the  same  seven  steamers  in  each 
case  that  were  before  the  House  of  Lords  and  House 
of  Commons'  Committees  ? — Yes,  except  that  in  some 
cases  they  have  taken  out  the  American  boats  which 
have  gone  to  the  Mediterranean  and  I  have  had  to  select 
similar  ones.  With  that  exception  they  are  precisely 
the  same.  Of  course,  the  mail  steamers  are  precisely 
the  same. 

2192.  {Mr.  Ly  ter.)  They  seem  to  me  to  be  about  the 
biggest.  Look  at  Column  2,  for  instance  ? — Are  you 
speaking  of  the  intermediate  ? 

2193.  Of  all  classes  ?— Yes,  I  should  think  so. 

2194.  The  intermediate  are  all  big  boats  ? — Yes,  I 
think  that  was  the  idea,  to  get  the  intermediate  and 
cargo  boats  as  near  the  same  size  as  possible  as  the  mail 
steamers  so  that  they  might  be  compared,  ship  with  ship. 

2195.  {Mr.  Burns.)  If  they  had  put  in  smaller  ones 
it  might  have  altered  the  average. 

2196.  (Mr.  Lysler.)  That  might  or  might  not  be  so,  but 
the  idea  was  to  get  them  as  big  as  possible  in  each  case  ? 
— I  think  so,  so  that  a  fair  comparison  might  be  made. 

2197.  (JIfr.  Bums.)  As  regards  the  intermediate  and 
cargo  I  may  take  it  that  they  were  selected  for  their  size  ? 
— Yes,  I  do  not  think  there  would  be  much  about  the 
cargo  steamer  point.  We  find  that  the  percentage  of  net 
to  gross  comes  out  very  much  the  same  as  in  these. 

2198.  (Captain  Chalmers.)  The  only  thing  is  that  all 
the  cargo  steamers  chosen  are  liners  and  would  necessarily 
be  a  much  shorter  time  in  the  dock  than  ordinary  cargo 
boats  would  be. 

2199.  (Witness.)  The  only  further  remark  I  have  to 
make  about  the  "  C'aronia  "  is  that  she  is  2  knots  faster 
than  the  other  intermediate— she  is  18  knots  against  16. 

2200.  (Mr.  Bums. )  Where  do  you  got  those  speeds  from  ? 
—From  Lloyd's  Re;i  ier.  Table  No  2  is  a  comparative 
statement  of  the  revenue  derived  by  the  Board  for  the  year 
ending  Ist  July,  1904,  from  the  fast  four  mail  steamers  of 
the  Cunard  Line,  viz:  the  '-Lueania,"  "Compania," 
"Umbria,"  and  "Etruria,"  with  that  derived  from 
four  cargo  steamers  of  each  of  the  four  following 
lines,  viz:  White  Star,  Ley  land,  Johnston,  and 
Dominion,  all  engaged  in  the  Atlantic  trade.  The 
reason  why  I  select  the  Cunard  steamers  is  because  that 
Company  have  a  larger  proportion  of  mail  steamers 
to  their  general  fleet  than  any  other  lire  of  steamers. 
Column  9  of  this  Table  shows  as  follows  : 

Average  tonnage  rales  per  gross  ton  paid  by  the  four 
Cimard  Mail  Steamers         -        .        -     68.  lOd. 

Paid  by  the  four  White  Star  Cargo  stoamers    9s.  9d. 

Paid  by  the  four  Leyland  Cargo  Steamers     &s.  8d! 

Paid  by  the  four  Johnston  Cargo  Steamers       68.  lid! 

Paid  by  the  Dominion  fovr  Cargo  Steamers    Ss.  9d! 

Paid  by  the  sixteen  Cargo  Steamers  -  .  8s.  6d. 
Columns  13  and  15  also  show  that  the  four  Cunard  \esscls 
pay  considerably  less  than  any  of  the  other  steamers 
in  respect  of  rates  both  on  vessels  and  cargo.  Table 
No.  3  i«  a  comparative  stafoment  of  the  average  revenue 
per  yard  derived  by  the  Board  for  quay  space  appropriated 
by  them  to  the  Cunard,  and  nine  other  lines  engaged  in 
the  Atlantic  trade,  including  therewith  the  revenue  de- 
rived from  the  Atlantic  liners  working  in  unappropriated 
.  space  for  the  year  ending  Ist  July,  1904.  Column  9  of 
of   the   statement  shows  that  in   respect  of  superficial 


area  the  Cunard  line  which  paid  £1  Vs.  6d.  per  yard  con* 
tributed  loss  than  any  other  line  but  one,  that  is  to  say  r 

per  aq.  yd. 
£  s.  d. 
The  Allan  Line  paid  -  -  -  -  1  14  9 
The  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Company 

(late  Beavtr  Line)  paid     -  •     3  16  II 

The  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Lice  paid  -  1  2  S^ 
The  Dominion  Inttmatioral  and  Lcylf.r.d 

Lines,  jointly  occupyicg  the  btrths,  paid  1  12  II 
The  Johnston   Line  paid  -        -         -    2  13     7 

The  Wari-cn  Line  paid  -         -        -     2    4     & 

The  White  Star  Line  paid        -         -        -    2  17  10 

The  average  of  the  whole  being  -     1  18     4 

2201.  (Chairman.)  Can  you  account  in  any  way 
for  the  big  differences  apait  from  the  mail  stesmers. 

2202.  (Mr.  Li/Her.)  This  seems  to  show  that  the  Cunard 
steamers  are  very  favourably  treated  be  (cwjcud  vi(h 
the  space  allotted. 

2203.  (Chairman.)  Can  you  account  for  Ihe  fact  that 
the  Allan  Line  is  charged  £1  14s.  9d.  and  the  late  Beaver 
Liie  £3  16s.  lid.  ? — It  is  the  whole  of  the  revt  r  i  e  derived 
by  the  Board  — it  is  not  a  charge — it  is  not  in  the  nature 
of  a  rate. 

2201.  (Chairman.)  I  understand  this  table  shows  what 
it  is  d'^rivcd  from  ? — Yes,  per  superficial  yard,  emitting' 
the  charge  for  appropriated  bcrthjs  which  is  Cs.  fd. 

2205.  It  is  not  only  dock  tonnage  rates,  but  dock  ratei> 
and  town  dues.  It  would  necessarily  fo!low  that  the 
vessel  which  brought  the  least  amount  of  cargo  would  pay 
the  least  ? — Yes,  it  would  pay  the  Board  less. 

2206.  (Sir  William  Whit:.)  This  table  must  be  the 
abstract  of  a  very  large  piece  of  work  in  the  way  of 
summarising  the  total  payments  of  the  several  o^vners  ? — 
Yes. 

2207.  Taking  the  Cunard  for  example  and  comparing 
them  with  the  White  Star.  I  see  the  Ctnard  j  ay  £1  78.  5d. 
and  the  White  Star  £2  17s.  lOd.  I  presume  that  the- 
meaning  of  that  is  that  the  White  Star  Lire  must  have  a 
larger  tonnage  in  and  out  of  the  docks  and  a  larger  pro- 
portion of  cargo.     Is  that  so  ? — Yes. 

2298.  Before  we  can  understand  this  fable  we  wan* 
to  know  something  about  the  ships  and  the  tonnages  of 
the  two  lines.  If  we  take  the  White  Star  and  the  Cunard 
could  you  give  us  the  details  from  which  this  is  made 
up  ? — I  could. 

2209.  I  understand  the  purpose  for  which  this  is  pre- 
pired,  but  it  does  not  convey  much  to  my  mind  as  it 
stinds  now,  because  I  do  not  know  how  many  ships: 
pat  into  these  berths.  I  suppose  they  have  appropriated 
b?rt'is  ?— Yes. 

2210  This  statement  shows  that  the  payments  are 
b  xvid  on  the  tonnage  entering  the  dock  arid  the  goods 
dealt  with  ?— Yes,  no  doubt. 

2211.  (Chairman.)  I  do  not  think  thtit  this  table  is  very 
relevf  nt  to  our  Inquiry. 

2212.  (Sir  Wm.  White.)  It  is  not  intelligible  or  •n'in 
not  be  complete  until  we  know  the  Icr.nage  ef  the  ships- 
that  enter  and  the  way  they  discharge  ?— Tl.cse  tables 
have  ben  prepared  in  rather  a  traditional  way.  The 
reason  why  this  table  was  first  prepared  was  in  conse- 
quence of  the  action  of  the  important  opponents  of  the 
Bill  who  said  :  "  Granted  that  our  liners  do  not  pay 
enough  if  you  look  upon  the  whole  of  the  payments  by  our 
fleet,  you  will  find  that  we  pay  better  than  anybody  else." 
I  wilfnot  say  who  it  was  who  said  that. 

2213.  (Chairman.)  Surely  that  applied  only  to  th«c 
ships.  The  question  is  whether  you  should  be  charged 
on  passengers  which  is  an  entirely  different  question  1 — 
It  is  important  from  the  Dock  Board's  point  of  view. 

2214.  Yes,  but  I  do  not  think  that  it  is  important  for 
our  Inquiry  ? — Very  well,  sir,  the  figures  arc  prepared 
for  your  information,  but  that  was  the  original  object 
of  the  table.  Then  Table  No.  4  gives  the  entire  revenue 
derived  from  the  foregoing  ten  Atlantic  Lines  in  respect 
of  tonnage  rates  on  ships  and  dock  rates  and  town  dues 
on  goods  with  the  gross  tonnage  and  net  register  tonnage 
of  the  vessels  of  such  lines  the  stntemtnt  shows  that  in 
respect  of  gross  tonnage  the  Cunard  Line — that  is  the 
same  illustration — pays  leas  per  ton  per  voyage  than  any 
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other  line  and  in  respect  of  net  register  tonnage  it  pays  less 
than  all  the  lines,  except  one,  viz.,  the  Allan  Line,  a 
Canadian  Line.  Then  Table  No.  5  U  to  prove  my  second 
proposition  that  the  percentage  of  the  net  register  of 
the  mail  steamers  to  their  gross  is  decreasing  with  a 
cor.aequent  loss  of  revenue  to  the  Board. 

2215.  {Sir  William  White.)  If  I  may  say  so,  there  is 
not  any  dispute  about  that;  that  has  been  absolutely 
admitted  ? — Yes,  as  a  principle.  Would  you  like  me  to 
point  out  really  what  the  figures  show. 

2216.  I  do  not  mind,  but  I  mean  there  is  no  dispute 
about  that  ? — No,  I  presume  not.  Table  No.  5  gives  the 
total  dock  tonnage  rates  paid  by  the  Cunard  Company 
in  respect  of  their  mail  steamers  in  the  years  1882, 1892, 
and  1904,  and  demonstrates  the  decreasing  percentage  of 
net  register  to  gross  tonnage  and  the  consequent  loss  of 
revenue  to  the  Board ;  it  also  shows  that  if  the  present 
mail  steamers  now  bore  the  same  percentage  of  net  to 
gross  tonnage  that  the  mail  steamers  of  the  year  1882  did 
they  would  pay  more  to  the  Board  fordock  tonnage  rates, 
to  the  extent  of  £7,496.  the  average  payment  per  gross  ton 
being  10-11  pence  in  1882,  against  6*87  pence  in  1904, 
(a  reduction  of  the  tonnage  rates  of  Id.  a  ton  made  be- 
tween the  two  dates  being  allowed  for  in  calculation). 
Table  No.  6  gives  a  similar  comparison,  but  applied  to 
three  typical  steamers,  the  "  Gallia,"  built  in  1879,  the 
"  Umbria."  in  1884  and  the  "  Campania,"  in  1893,  from 
which  it  appears  that  in  1882  the  "  Gallia,"  a  typical 
vessel  of  that  date,  had  a  gross  tonnage  of  4,809  tons 
and  a  net  of  2  879  tons  (equal  to  60 -24  per  cent.).  That 
in  1892  the  "  Umbria  "  had  a  gross  tonnage  of  8,128  and 
a  net  of  3,699  (equal  to  48-51  per  cent.)  and  in  1904 
the  "  Campania  "  had  a  gross  of  12,590  and  a  net  of  4,973 
(equal  to  38-4  per  cent.)  the  average  payment  for  dock 
tonnage  rates  per  gross  ton  having  fallen  off  from  9-64 
pence  in  the  case  of  the  "Gallia"  to  6-14  pence  in 
the  case  of  the  "  Campania." 

2217.  {Mr.  Cater  ScoU.)  I  think  in  1892  your  rates 
■were  Is.  4d.  or  Is.  5d.  ? — We  have  allowed  that  all  through. 
As  regards  Table  No.  7,  I  only  want  to  prove  that  the 
figures  are  all  right,  because  I  believe  that  the  figures 
have  already  been  explained  to  you  by  one  of  the  wit- 
nesses. As  regards  the  revenue  derived  by  the  Board 
from  the  voyages  performed  about  the  same  date  by  two 
of  the  Cunard  steamers,  one,  the  "  Lucania,"  a  fast  mail 
steamer,  the  other,  the  "  Ivemia,"  a  steamer  of  the  in- 
termediate class,  I  onlywant  to  show  that  the  books  agree 
with  the  table  put  in  by  a  previous  wi*nes^.  Table  No. 
8  compares  the  revenue  derived  by  the  Board  from  single 
Toyages  performed  by  each  of  two  steamers  of  different 
classes,  the  "  Lucania,"  a  fast  mail  steamer,  previously 
referred  to,  and  the  "  Ning  Chow  " — one  of  the  ships 
belonging  to  Mr.  Holt's  firm. 

2218.  {Mr.  Milhitrn.)  I  want  to  know  the  average 
time  of  the  occupancy  of  the  docks  by  their  Australian 
steamers  and  their  China  steamers  ? — I  am  afraid  that  I 
have  not  got  that. 

2219.  {Sir  William  White.)  It  was  the  "  Ning  Chow  " 
that  showed  that  remarkable  transformation  in  the  net 
tonnage. 

2220.  {Chairman.)  The  same  remark  about  dues  applies 
to  this  comparison.  It  is  the  cargo  that  makes  the  big 
difference  ? — No  doubt,  but  I  think  you  ought  to  know 
that  although  Cunarders  do  not  carry  cargo  they  take  a 
very  paying  freight,  in  the  shape  of  passengers. 

2221.  (Chairman.)  I  quite  understand.  I  think  that 
there  is  a  point  as  to  whether  they  should  seek  powers 
to  levy  dues  on  passengers  ? — Yes.  Now  will  you  pass 
to  Table  No.  9.  It  gives  the  amount  of  dock  tonnage  rates 
paid  to  the  Board  during  the  years  ending  1st  July,  1892, 
and  Ist  July,  1904,  on  steam  vessels  whose  net  register 
tonnages  were  less  than  63  per  cent,  of  their  gross,  also  the 
amount  which  would  have  been  paid  had  the  rates  been 
charged  on  63  per  cent,  of  their  gross.  The  salient 
points  of  this  statement  are  as  follows  : 


Number  of  voyages  per- 
formed bj  such  vessels  en- 
gaged in  the  coastwise, 
home  and  foreign  trades 
Amount  they  paid  for  tonnage 
rates  .... 


1904. 

12,152 

£135,096 


1892. 

1904. 

Amount  they  would  have  paid 

had  they  rates  been  paid 

on  63  per  cent,  of  the  gross 

£137,434 

£179,385 

Giving   an  increa.ie  o.i  present 

rates  of       -         -         - 

£21.800 

£44,289 

Or  a  percentage  mcrease  of 

18-9 

328 

Mr.   William 
Cro-isman 
Spencer. 
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Table  No.  10  gives  the  tonnage  of  the  vessels  referred  to  in 
the  Table  9,  and  shows  the  percentages  which  their  net 
register  tonnage  bore  to  their  gross  during  the  same  years, 
1892  and  1904,  dividing  the  vessels  into  three  classes,  viz., 
coastwise,  home  and  foreign  ;  the  figures  being  as  follows : 


In  1892. 

In  1904. 

Coastwise  trades  percentage  of 

net  to  gross 
Home  trade  percentage  of  net 

461 

36.6 

to  gross      .... 
Foreign  trade  percentage  of  net 

66  0 

53-4 

to  gross 

55-7 

63-3 

With  regard  to  proposition  B  2,  Table  No.  11,  is  as  to  the 
relation  between  the  carrying  capacity  and  net  register. 
Table  No.  11  gives  fifteen  instances  of  coasting  steamers 
whose  net  register  tonnage  is  exceedingly  low,  and  shows 
that  their  net  register  tonnage  bears  no  sensible  relation 
to  the  cargo  carrying  capacity  of  the  vessel,  column  7 
compariag  the  ratio  of  weight  of  cargo  actually  carried  on 
certain  voyages  with  that  the  vessel  ought  to  carry,  based 
on  net  registered  tonnage,  at  forty  cubic  feet  to  the  ton. 

2-222.  {Mr.  Burns.)  I  suppose  you  could  not  say  the 
date  that  these  steamers  were  built  ? — No. 

2223.  The  Board  of  Trade  have  put  in  a  witness  to  say 
that  since  1901  the  new  regulations  prevent  such  low  net 
registered  tonnage,  so  that  it  would  be  rather  interesting 

to  know  whether  these  were  built  before  or  after  1901  ? 

I  see  in  1903  there  was  one  steamer — a  coasting  steamer— 
under  20  per  cent. 

2224.  (Captain  Chalmers.)  There  was  one  built  since 
— tlje  "  Burn  Brae." 

2225.  (Sir  William  White.)  May  I  ask  a  question  in  re- 
lation to  Tabic  11.  It  is  said  in  the  heading  "  a  properly 
measured  vessel,  laden  with  cargo,  measuring  40  cuW 
feet  to  the  ton  (the  accepted  measurement  for  a  ton  of 
cargo)  will  only  carry  a  weight  of  cargo  equal  to  two  and 
a  half  times  her  net  register  tonnage."  Will  you  tell  me 
what  is  your  authority  for  saying  that  40  ciibio  feet  to 
the  ton  is  the  accepted  measurement  for  a  ton  of  de  id- 
weight  cargo  ?— My  authorities  are  really  the  official* 
of  the  Dock  Board — persons  with  technicalknowledge,  of 
which  I  have  none. 

2226.  But  if  I  were  to  say  that  I  have  never— and  I 
know  something  about  tonnage  measurements— taken- 
it  as  an  authoritative  measurement,  you  would  not 
contradict  that  ?— Not  at  all,  but  J  should  say  that  I 
have  heard  such  a  man  as  Mr.  John  Hughes  speak  of  it 
in  that  way. 

2227.  That  it  is  a  freight  ton,  cf  course,  I  quite  agree, 
but  that  it  is  the  accepted  measurement  for  a  ton  of  dead- 
weight cargo  is  a  point  that  I  take  exception  to  ?— Per- 
haps the  term  "  accepted  "  is  a  little  unhappy,  but  I 
could  not  refer  to  any  text  books  or  book  of  authority,, 
and  80  I  used  that  expression. 

2228.  (Mr.  Cater  Scott.)  Do  you  say.  Sir  William  White, 
that  40  cubic  feet  is  the  accepted  measurement  of  a  ton  of 
deadweight  cargo  ? 

2229.  (-S»>  William  White.)  No,  I  do  not  say  that,  but 
that  is  what  this  heading  to  the  Table  No.  11  says.  I 
think  the  heading  is  wrong. 

2230.  (Witness.)  Yes,  Sir  William  White  rather  chal- 
lenges that. 

2231.  (Colonel  Denny.)  It  would  perhaps  be  mor& 
correct  to  say  that  it  is  the  usual  but  not  the  accepted 
measurement. 

2232.  (Witness.)  I  am  not  scientific  to  the  slightest 
extent,  but  is  it  not  a  fact  that  a  ton  of  coal  will  occupy 
40  cubic  feet  ? 

2233.  (Sir  William  White.)  About  44. 

2234.  (Witiiess.)  I  am  told  that  there  is  light  coal  and 
heavy  coal. 

2235.  (Sir    William    White.)  Sometimes   it  is   43  and 
sometimes  it  goes  as  high  as  45. 
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MINUTBS  OF  EVIDENCE  : 


"k^aHl''       ^^^-  <''''*"«"•)  I    might    h*'^    given    you    another 
iS^!^      **"^  '*"■ "  «»cc«pted,"  but  you  know  what  I  mean. 

2237.  {Profestor  Biltt.)  Th«  word  "  ton  "  there  means 

9  May  1905.   a    measoroment    ton,   doee    it   not  T— Yea.    Then    we 

pasa    from   Table   11,  to   Table   No.    12,  which  is  pre- 
pared   with    respect    to    proposition     B.     3,    that    the 
percentage  of  the  net  register  of  the  coasting  steamor* 
to    their    groas     ia    decreasing,     with    consequent   loss 
of  revenue   to  the   Board.      Tables  No*.  12,  13  and  14 
give  certain  particulars  in  connection  with  the  vessels 
and  trade  of  the  City  of  Dublin  Steam  Packet  Company, 
regular  traders  to  the  port,  all  of  whose  vessels  have  a  net 
register  of  leas  than  60  per  cent,  of  their  gross  tonnage. 
Table  No.   12  gives  the  amount  of  dock  tonnage  rates 
received  from  t  his  company  during  the  years  1 882, 1 892,  and 
1904,  and  shows  that  the  rate  per  voyage  has  dropped 
from  2-34d.  in  1882  to  l-75d.  in  1904,  also  that  if  their 
steamers  now  bore  the  same  percentage  of  net  to  gross 
tonnage  that  they  did  in  the  year  1892,  they  would  pay 
more  to  the  Board  for  dock  tonnage  rates  to  the  extent 
of  £2,118  per  annum.     The  statement  also  shows  that 
while  the  net  tonnage  of  the  line  has  increased  from  1892 
to  1904  at  the  rate  of  69-1  per  cent.,  the  gross  tonnage 
has  increased  at  the  rate  of  128  •  9  per  cent.     Table  No.  13 
ahows  the  changes  that  have  occurred  in  the  mode  of  con- 
struction between  the  years  1882  and  1904  of  three  typical 
•teamers  of  the  same  company.    The  "  Longford  "  in 
1882  had  a  gross  tonnage  of  817  tons  and  a  net  of  475  tons, 
•he  paying  to  the  Board  th.e  dock  tonnage  rates  £8  ISs.  2d. 
perroyage;  while  the  "Cork"  in  1904  haa  agross  tonnage 
of  1,280  tons  and  a  net  of  508  tons  and  only  pays  to  the 
Board  128.   4d.  more  per  voyage  than  the  "Longford" 
■did.     In  other  words,  the  gross  tonnage  of  the  "Cork" 
18  463  tons  more  than  the  "  Longford,"  her  net  tonnage 
Jbeing  only  33  tons  more. 

2238.  (Sir  WiUiam  White.)  You  are  not  an  expert,  of 
course  ? — No. 

2239.  But  do  you  know  that  the  depth  column  is  a 
fair  comparison  between  these  vessels — the  present  typo 
and  the  preceding  ones  ? — I  do  not  know. 

2240.  {Mr.  Burns.)  And  you  cannot  tell  us  with  regard 
to  Table  12,  if  the  accommodation  in  1882  was  the  same 
as  in  1904,  or  whether  they  were  paying  for  the  same 
thing  ?— Do  you  mean  with  respect  to  the  dock  they 
occupy. 

'  2241.  Yes.  Do  they  occupy  more  space  or  less  space 
now  than  previously.  They  pay  more  in  the  total, 
1  Bee  ? — I  do  not  know,  I  am  sure.  Of  course  as  regards 
No.  13  that  would  refer  to  the  particular  berth  that 
a  steamer  would  occupy. 

2242.  They  are  paying  nearly  double  in  dues  now, 
»nd  I  want  to  know  whether  they  get  double  the  accom- 
modation or  not  ? — No,  I  cannot  say  as  to  that.  Table 
No.  14  gives  the  particulars  of  the  whole  fleet  of  the 
same  company  and  shows  that  the  net  registers  of  all 
the  vessels  are  under  50  per  cent,  of  their  groas  tonnage, 
and  what  they  will  pay  if  their  net  register  be  raised 
to  the  proper  proportion  of  their  gross. 

2243.  (Colond  Denny.)  You  mean  the  proportion 
which  the  Mersey  Docks  and  Harbour  Board  would 
like  ?— Yes. 

2244.  (Chairman.)  The  "  proper "  proportion  was  50 
per  cent,  last  year  ? — Yes,  that  is  so.  I  listened  very 
attentively  to  the  evidence  which  was  given  on  the 
subject  of  50  per  cent.  I  did  not  hear  any  argument  given 
why  it  should  be  50  per  cent,  and  people  seemed  to  say 
it  was  very  magnanimous  of  the  Board  only  asking  for 
50  per  cent.  They  seemed  to  think  that  50  per  cent, 
was  nearer  a  fair  thing  tban  the  present  rate,  and  they 
all  seemed  to  be  satisfied  that  tinder  50  per  cent,  would 
not  do. 

2245.  (Mr.  Burns.)  All  that  referred  not  to  the  coasting 
steamer,  but  more  to  the  ocean  steamers.  As  regards 
the  percentage,  63  per  cent,  has  been  taken  because 
that  is  a  sort  of  maximum  for  big  cargo  ships  7 — No 
doubt  that  ia  ao. 

2240.  That  does  not  apply  to  the  coasting  trade, 
because  I  do  not  think  that  any  ship  in  the  coasting 
trade  comes  up  to  63  per  cent.  This  03  per  cent,  has 
been  taken  here  because  that  is  the  tonnage  of  these 
cargo  ships,  but  that  cannot  apply  to  coasting  steamers. 

2247.  (WUness.)  Table  No.  14  we  finished.  You 
■ee  what  column  9  aaya :  Tonnage  which  would  be  paid 


if  deductions  for  propelling  space  were  32  per  cent,  of 
gross  tonnage.  That  would  give  a  considerable  amount 
of  revenue  to  the  Board.  Table  No.  15  contrasts  the 
revenue  derived  by  the  Board  from  three  of  the  coasting 
lines,  namely,  the  City  of  Dublin  Company,  the  Belfast 
8.S.  Company,  and  Samuel  Hough,  Ltd.,  and  shows 
that  the  two  former  lines  whose  vessels  have  a  low  register 
pay  very  much  less  per  ton  per  voyage  than  does 
the  third  line  whose  vessels  have  a  higher  net  register. 




Pay 
per  gro33 
ton. 

Pay 
per  net  ton 
per  voyage. 

City  of  Dublin    ... 

D. 

2-72 

D. 
6-£8 

Belfast  Co.  - 

2-68 

9-35 

S.  Hough,  Ltd.   - 

8-18 

13-64 

2248.  (Mr.  Cater  ScoU.)  Are  they  in  a  similar  trade  ? 

2249.  (Mr.  Burns.)  The  Irish  compar.ies  are  in  the 
cattle  trade. 

2250.  (Mr.  Cater  ScoU.)  Cargo  dues  are  charged  on 
the  cattle,  are  they  not  ?— Possibly,  but  I  do  not  know. 
Tables  Number^!  16,  17  and  18  give  further  instances  of 
injustice  on  the  present  mode  of  levying  dock  tonnage 
rates  in  respect  of  two  other  coasting  lines,  namely, 
the  Belfast  s.s.  Company  and  the  Dundalk  and  Newry 
8.S.  Packet  Company. 

2251.  (Colonel  Denny.)  Have  not  the  Belfast  Steam- 
ship Company  got  a  vessel  called  the  "Magic  "  ?— They 
have. 

2252.  She  is  running  to  Liverpool.     Why  do  you  not 

put  her  in  here.     Is  there  anything  special  about  her  ? 

She  is  a  passenger  ship  and  she  carries  cattle  and  every- 
thing else.  These  three  are  about  the  same  size,  and 
that  is  why  wo  took  them,  I  think. 

2253.  (Mr.  Burns.)  I  do  not  think  they  are  what 
you  call  typical  steamers.  I  do  not  think  that  you  will 
get  the  Company  to  admit  that  they  are  ?— Are  they  not 
swell  enough  for  them  ? 

2254.  No.     You  have  not  taken  their  best  steamers. 

2255.  (The  Witness.)  Then  Table  No.  16  shows  the 
changes  in  construction  between  the  years  1882  and  1904 
of  certain  vessels  of  the  Belfast  Steamship  Company. 
The  "  Telegraphic"  in  1882  had  a  gross  of  655  tons  and  a 
net  of  362  tons  or  55  per  cent.,  while  the  "  Logic,"  in  1904, 
had  a  gross  of  959  tons  and  a  net  of  126  tons  or  13  per  cent! 

2256.  (Mr.  Burns.)  Can  you  tell  us  which  of  those 
are  twin  screws  and  single  screws  ? — No.  Table  17 
shows  the  changes  in  construction  between  the  years 
1882  and  1904,  of  certain  typical  vessels  of  the  Dundalk 
Company,  i.e.,  the  enterprise  in  1882  had  a  gross  tonnage 
of  706  tons  and  a  net  register  of  265  tons  or  37  per  cent, 
while  the  "  Dundalk  "  in  1904  has  a  gross  of  863  tons 
and  a  net  of  74  tons  or  8  per  cent. 

(The  witness  here  explained  to  the  Committee  that  he 
had  ascertained  that  one  of  the  steamers  mentioned  in 
Table  No.  17,  with  a  very  low  net  register,  was  capable 
of  carrying,  and  had  carried,  300  tons  of  cargo,  300 
passengers,  and  a  niunber  of  cattle  on  the  same  voyage). 

2257.  (Jlfr.  Burns.)  Can  you  tell  us  what  those 
steamers  are — whether  paddle  or  screws  ? — No. 

2258.  (Sir  William  White.)  Do  you  notice  that  your 
Column  1  is  a  little  misleading  ;  if  you  took  the  years 

that  the  vessels  were  built  in  that  would  be  the  fairer  ? 

The  date  of  building  is  given  in  Col.  3  of  the  Table. 

2259.  (Sir  William  White.)  There  are  only  six  years 
between  the  "  Enterprise  "  and  the  "  Emerald  Isle," 
but  there  are  thirty-seven  years  between  the  "  Emerald 
Isle  "  and  the  "  Dundalk." 

2260.  (Colonel  Denny.)  What  is  the  first  column  for  ? 
—  At  the  time  we  took  that  she  was  the  best  steamer 
of  this  particular  line'  in  1882,  although  she  was  such  an 
old  one.  Table  No.  18  gives  the  amount  of  dock  ton- 
nage rates  received  from  the  Belfast  Steamship  Company 
during  the  years  1882,  1892,  and  1904,  and  shows  that 
the  rate  per  gross  ton  per  voyage  has  dropped  from  2-  14d. 
in  1882  to  l-29d.  in  1904,  also  jthat  if  their  steamers 
now  bore  the  same  percentage  of  net  to  gross  tonnage 
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that  they  did  in  the  year  1892  they  would  pay  more  to 
the  Board  for  dock  toanage  rates  to  the  extent  of  £1,251 
per  annum — the  statement  also  shows  that  while  the  net 
tonnac?  of  the  line  has  actually  decreased  between  the 
years  °1 892  and  1904  to  the  extent  of  over  22,000  tons 
the  gross  tonnage  has  increased  to  the  extent  of  over 
108,000  tons. 

2261.  {Sir  William  White.)  May  I  ask  for  an  expla- 
nation there — it  is  a  matter  that  runs  through  all  these 
tables.  I  assume  that  what  you  have  taken  is  the  num- 
ber of  voyages  multiplying  it  by  the  tonnage  of  the  ships. 
— Yes,  quite  so.  None  of  the  harbour  authorities  seem 
to  keep  a  record  of  the  number  of  entities  of  the  ships 
that  come  in,  but  they  are  all  multiplied  by  the  voyages. 
That  is  the  procedure  of  the  Board  of  Trade.  I  under- 
stand they  do  not  keep  a  record  of  particular  ships  as  to 
their  separate  entity.  The  record  is  kept  in  a  concen- 
trated form.  You  can  get  at  it,  but  they  would  have  to 
pick  it  out  for  you. 

2262.  (Mr.  Bums.)  I  think  that  this  last  expression, 
"  The  volume  of  the  Belfast  Steamship  Company's  trade 
had  greatly  increased,"  is  a  little  misleading.  I  do  not 
think  that  they  are  making  more  money  than  before, 
but  anybody  reading  that  would  think  that  the  Belfast 
Steamship  Company  was  making  more  money  ? — I  hope 
they  are. 

2263.  No,  they  are  not. 

2264.  {Witnesi.)  With  respect  to  proposition  B.  13, 
Table  No.  19  shows  the  increased  accommodation  given  by 
the  Board  to  the  coastwise  trade  from  the  year  1872  to 
1904. 

2265.  (Coknid  Denny.)  You  say  you  have  added  six- 
teen berths,  but  how  many  steamers  have  been  added  to 
the  coastwise  trade  during  this  period.  You  may  be  giv- 
ing a  smaller  proportion  of  berths  than  you  were  ? — I  do 
not  know. 

2266.  These  ar«  only  the  appropriated  berths.  It 
does  not  refer  to  their  accommodation  for  tramps  ? — 
No.  It  refers  to  the  appropriated  berths.  I  may  say 
that  I  think  the  accommodation  is  very  much  superior. 
In  fact  I  heard  it  stated  by  the  engineers  and  others  that 
coasting  steamers  now  occupy  the  place  that  was  origin- 
ally occupied  by  the  Atlantic  liners,  and  now  get  into 
better   berths   than   formerly. 

2267.  {Colonel  Denny.)  There  is  an  addition  of  50  per 
cent,  to  the  number  of  the  vessels. 

2268.  {Witness.)  With  further  reference  to  Tables  9 
and  10,  with  the  object  of  ascertaining  whether  the  cir- 
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cumstancos  which  obtained  in  1902  and  1903  still  con- 
tinued in  1904  as  regards  the  vessels  whose  net  register 
was  less  than  50  per  cent,  of  their  gross  tonnage  I  have 
prepared  and  can  produce,  if  necessary,  tables  correspond- 
ing with  Tables  9  and  10  in  the  Book  of  Tables,  except  9  May  1905. 
that  a  net  register  of  50  per  cent,  is  used  as  the  basis 
instead  of  63  per  cent.  I  thought  it  possible  that  the 
members  of  the  Committee  who  had  been  present  at  the 
Parliamentary  Committees  might  have  asked  :  "  If  you 
had  taken  50  per  cent.,  what  would  your  figures  have 
shown,"  and  I  have  got  them  out.  These  tables 
show  that  the  injustice  complained  of  in  the  former  years 
is  still  increasing.  Table  A,  which  is  the  equivalent  of 
Table  No.  9,  in  the  present  book  shows  as  follows  : 


Number      of      voyages      per- 

1892 

1904 

formed  by  vessels  of  a  net 

register   of   under   50   per 
cent,  engaged  in  the  coast- 
ing,   Home,   and    Foreign 
trades        .... 
Amoimt  they  paid  for  tonnage 
rates          .... 

4,660 
£32,668 

9,718 
£59,137 

Amount  they  would  have  paid 
had  the  rates  been  paid  on 

50  per  cent,  of  the  gross  - 
Giving  an  increase  of 

£38,452 
5,784 

£78,660 
19,523 

That  was  about  the  figure  that  I  gave  on  previous  occasions 
— or  a  percentage  increase  of  17 '7  for  1892  and  of  33-0 
for  1904. 

2269.  {Colonel  Denny.)     Have  you  worked  the  same, 
thing  out  for  the  foreign  trade. 

2270.  The  foreign  included  ? — Yes. 

2271.  Because  you  said  only  coastwise  ? — No,  coast- 
wise, home  and  foreign  trades. 

2272.  But  the  figures  that  you  gave  us  just  now  were- 
for  the  coastwise  trade  only,  were  they  not  1 — No,  for  the 
whole — coastwise,  home  and  foreign  trade,  but  under 
50  per  cent.  These  tables  bring  them  up  to  63  per  cent. 
Table  B.,  which  is  the  equivalent  of  Table  No.  10  in  the 
present  book,  shows  as  follows  : 


1892 

1904 

Coastwise  trade,  percentage  of  net 

to  gross             .... 

41-0 

33-7 

Home  trade,  percentage  of  net  to 

gross         

47-0 

40-t 

Foreign  trade,  ditto 

44-2 

41-6 

A  comparison  of  Tables  A.  and  B.  with  Tables  Nos.  9  and 
10  shows  as  follows  : 


Year. 

Number  of  Ve-.sels  (includ- 
iag       repeated      voyage^) 
who^e  net  reginler  ii  under 
50%  of  their  grojs  tonnage. 

Number  of  Vessels  (includ- 
iig      repeated       voyages) 
who5e  net  register  i^  under 
63%  of  their  gross  toanage. 

Number  of  Vessels  (includ- 
ing     repeated      voyage?) 
whose  net  register   ij   be- 
tween 50%  aid    63%    of 
their  gross  toanage. 

1892 
1904 

4,660 
9.718 

8,197 
12,152 

3,537 
2,434 

Increase  .... 
Decrease  -        .        .        . 
Percentage  of  Increase     -  . 
Percentage  of  Docrea<^e    • 

6,058 
108% 

3,955 

48% 

1,103 

31% 

Therefore,  while  the  vessels  under  50  per  cent,  have  in- 
creased in  twelve  years  by  5.000,  and  the  number  under 
63  per  cent,  have  increased  only  3,95P,  the  number  of 
vessels  between  50  per  cent,  and  63  per  cent,  have  de- 
creased to  the  extent  of  1,100  since  between  1892  and  1904 
— a  percentage  of  decrease  of  31  per  cent. 

2273.  {Mr.  Burns.)  These  are  for  Liverpool  only  ? — 
Thes*.'  are  for  Liverpool  only.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
number  of  vessels  whose  net  register  is  between  50  per 
cent,  and  63  per  cent,  of  their  gross  tonnage,  has  decreased 
in  the  twehe  years  to  the  extent  of  1,103  and  it  follows 


that  these  vessels  have  either  ceased  to  trade  with  Liver- 
pool or  have  been  remeasured,  with  the  result  that  thoy 
now  come  below  50  per  cent.,  and  I  understand — that  is 
to  say  I  am  informed — that  the  latter  is  the  principal 
cause  of  the  alteration  in  the  figures.  The  number  of 
vessels  were  between  50  and  00  per  cent.,  but  now  by 
taking  advantage  of  the  regulations,  they  have  gone 
below  50  per  cent.  Tiiat  is  what  I  am  told,  Captain 
Chalmers. 

2274.  {Captain   Chalmers.)  Yes.     The   fact   would    be 
that  they  have  been  displaced  and  other  vessels  have 
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itr.  William  taken  their  pl»rf— it  w  impomiblo  tnr  them  to  change  T — 
Cn**tnau  There  ar»  wme  illustratioas  they  can  i?ivo  you.  Captain 
ChalmiTH,  whore  a  *hip  haa  be«n  running  and  has  gone 
O.I  fcradually  decreasing  her  net  r<»gi8lered  tonnage  down 
to  quite  a  recent  date.  Whereas  she  waa  between  fifty 
and  sixty-three,  twelve  years  ago,  she  is  now  under  fifty, 
hut  carries  the  «n>e  cargo,  and  has  the  same  acccmmoda- 
tivin  and  that  sort  of  thing. 

227R.  (Chairnuin.)  In  the  evidence  (liven  in  the  last 
f^omraittee  there  were  very  few  ca-^js  of  that  kind,although 
one  or  two  were  produced— at  least  that  is  my  recollection. 

2276.  ( .Vr.  Li/ster.)  I  have  certainly  heard  of  some  that 
*ere  converted  into  boats  of  low  net  register. 

2277.  (Chairman.)  Th-ire  were  a  few  produced,  but  only 
a  few— I  think  only  two  or  three  altogether. 

2278.  {Wilneji».)  It  will  seem  therefore,  from  theso 
fignrrs  that  vessels  of  the  lower  net  register,  namely, 
under  50  per  cent.,  are  increasing  at  a  greater  rate  than 
vessels  of  the  higher  register  of  between  50  and  63  per 
cent.  I  have  prepared  a  statement  [see  Appendix  No. 
17)  on  the  lines  of  Table  No.  1  of  the  book  contrasting 
the  trading  as  affecting  the  Dock  Board,  of  four  fast 
regular  coasting  steamers  and  four  slower  coasting 
boats,  which  shows  that  the  fa-st  steamers  occupy 
the  docks  for  a  longer  period  during  the  year,  and 
contribute  less  to  the  revenues  of  the  board  than 
the  slower  vessels.  The  average  percentage  of  the 
net  register  of  the  fast  vessels  to  their  gross  tonnage  is 
15-7  per  cent.,  amd  of  the  slower  boats  60  per  cent. 

2279.  {Sir  WlHam  White.)  Of  course  the  one  would  be 
passenger  and  the  other  cargo — would  not  that  be  so  ? 
I  know,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  they  carry  some 
passengers. 

2280.  (Sir  William  White.)  These  would  be  the  fastest 
passenger  boats  ? — I  have  a  table. 

2281.  (Chairman.)  These  tables  will  bs  put  in  and  wo 
will  have  an  opportunity  of  examining  them. 

2282.  (Professor  Biles  to  the  Chairmin)  May  I  say  with 
reference  to  what  you  wanted  to  bring  out,  as  to  these  figures 
in  Column  9,  Table  1,  in  which  the  rates  per  gross  ton  were 
9b.  9d.  and  8s.  4d.  for  the  intermediate  and  cargo  re- 
spectively, you  thought  that  there  was  a  difference  in 
the  fairness— in  the  incidence  of  those  ?— What  I  really 
want  to  bring  out  is  that  these  figures  are  only  directly 
related  to  the  ratio  of  net  to  gross  tonnage.  What  is 
done  there  is  to  put  the  sum  of  money  which  is  obtained 
by  multiplying  the  fixed  rate  by  the  net  registered  ton- 
nage, and  then  it  is  divided  by  the  gross  registered  ton- 
nage and  it  gives  this  figure,  but  that  is  only  the  ratio 
of  net  tonnage  to  gross  register. 

2283.  (Chairman.)  I   do   not   follow   that.     Of   course 
I  see  exactly  how  the  calculation  is  arrived  at.     I  think 
it  comes  to  this  :    That  this  is  the  equivalent  of  83.  4d., 
9s.  9d.,  and  6s.  lOd.  per  gross  tonnage— is  not  that  so  ? 

2284.  (Professor  Biles.)  That  is  so. 

2285.  (Chairman.)  Then  I  do  not  think  it  touches  my 
■point. 

2286.  (Professor  Biles.)  All  I  say  is  that  the  difference 
between  th  >fe  two  is  the  difference  between  the  ratio  of 
the  net  to  the  gross  tonnage.  It  is  not  that  there  is 
onfaimess  as  between  cargo  steamers  and  intermediate 
Bteameia. 

2287.  (Chairman.)  I, cannot  follow  that,  because,  as 
I  understand,  the  object  of  putting  in  these  tables  is 
to  show  that  it  is  unfair,  because  the  fast  mail  steamers 
only  pay  6.^.  lOd.,  whereas  the  intermediate  pay  98.  9d., 
and  the  "cargo  88.  4d. — that  is  the  object. 

2288.  (Witness.)  That  is  the  object. 

2289.  (Chairman.)  If  it  is  unfair  because  the  mail 
steamers  pay  less  than  the  cargo  steamers  it  is  also  unfair 
to  the  intermediate  steamers  as  against  the  cargo  steamers. 

2290.  (Professor  Biles.)  Yes,  but  it  is  not  unfair,  taking 
the  gross  tonnage  aa  the  basis. 

21291.  (Chairman.)  That  is  not  the  point  I  raised. 
My  whole  point  was  that  Ihia  table  was  produced  to 
show  that  the  moil  steamers  were  treated  too  well.     If 


it  is  correct  that  they  are  treated  too  well  it  is  also  correct 
that  as  compared  with  cargo  steamers  the  intermediate 
are  treated  too  badly.  It  shows  the  one  just  as  much 
as  it  shows  the  other. 

2292.  (Professor  Biles.)  Yes.  on  the  basii  of  gross 
tonnage. 

2293.  (Sir  William  White.)  You  told  us— I  took  your 
words  down  and  I  think  I  have  them  rightly— that  you 
proceeded  on  the  assumption  that  gross  tonnage  was  the 
fairer  measure  for  accommodation  rendered.  I  think 
those  were  your  words,  or  roughly  so. 

2294.  (Witness.)  I  put  it  very  guardedly. 

229").  Will  you  kindly  read  it  again  ?— The  gross 
tonnage  of  the  vessel  is  used  as  a  factor  of  division, 
because  the  gross  measurement  represents  more  nearly 
the  size  of  the  steamer  to  be  accommodated,  and 
therefore  indicates  the  measure  of  the  accommodation. 

2296.  Of  course,  you  do  not  express  any  opinion 
upon  that.  You  take  that  as  a  statement  given  to  you 
by  what  you  regard  as  a  sufficient  authority,  and  then 
base  your  calculation  ? — For  what  my  opinion  is  worth 
—  I  do  not  think  that  it  is  worth  very  much — I  think 
that  is  so,  but  that  is  my  own  phraseology,  though  under 
your  cross-examination  I  am  afraid  I  should  soon  come 
to   grief. 

2297.  I  am  not  going  to  cross-examine  you,  but  I 
am  going  to  ask  you  if  you  know  what  is  included  in 
gross  tonnage  ? — I  suppose  really  I  do  not. 

2298.  Then  I  will  ask  no  more  ?— But  if.  as  I  take  it, 
just  to  defend  that,  the  gross  tonnage  does  represent 
the  size  of  the  ship,  it  seems  to  me  to  that  it  is  a  better 
indication  of  the  accommodation  she  requires  than 
this.  If  it  is  not,  of  course,  I  say  that  my  opinion  is  not 
very  valuable. 

2299.  (Colonel  Denny.)  You  have  stated  that  gross 
tonnage  is  the  fairer  way  of  measuring  to.inage  to  the 
ship.  The  only  way  to  meet  that  is  by  flat  contra- 
diction ? — No,  i  did  not  say  that.    I  said  "  more  nearly." 

2300.  You  are  appearing  here  on  behalf  of  the  Mersey 
Docks  and  Harbour  Board  ? — Undoubtedly. 

2301.  Any  statement  you  make,  whether  you  use  the 
words  "  more  nearly,"  or  whatever  words  you  use,  is 
made  on  behalf  of  them  ? — It  is. 

2302.  And  all  these  tables  are  printed  with  gross 
tonnage  ? — I  have  got  out  the  figures  on  the  basis  of 
gross  tonnage,  certainly. 

2303.  Therefore  they  think  that  gross  tonnage  is  a 
better  means  of  finding  out  the  services  rendered  than 
anything  else  ? — That  it  more  nearly  represents  it  than 
the  present  system  of  measurement. 

2304.  Will  not  yoa  put  it  that  it  more  nearly  represents 
what  they  would  like  to  get  than  what  they  think  is 
right? — Oh,  no;  they  are  fair  people.  I  mean  to  say 
that  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  do  anything  unjust. 

2305.  We  did  have  a  series  of  tables  with  the  length 
by  breadth  by  draught  introduced  as  a-i  element.  They 
dropped  them  because  they  found  out  it  did  not  pay 
them  quite  as  well  as  the  gross  tonnage. 

2306.  (Mr.  Lyster.)  No,  I  do  not  think  that  that 
was  so. 

2307.  (Colonel  Denny.)  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  did 
not  pay  you  quite  as  well.  The  tables  are  still  in  evidence, 
but  have  not  been  produced  since.  Now  you  have 
brought  forward  this  new  table  in  which  you  take  no 
account  of  the  argument  previously  advanced  by  the 
Dock  Board  ? — That  has  not  been  put  to  me.  The.;e 
figures,  as  I  tried  to  explain,  are  simply  a  reproduction 
or  a  bringing-up  to  date  of  the  figures  I  have  laid  before 
the  Parliamentary  Committees  for  the  last  three  years. 

2308.  I  want  to  know  if  they  have  any  objection  to 
putting  in  the  length  by  breadth  by  draught  of  these 
steamers  in  here  along  with  these  other  figures  of  the 
gross  tonnage.  I  only  want  to  get  at  the  basis  of  what 
is  really  the  proper  scientific  way  of  assessing  services 
rendered  to  a  ship. 

2309.  (Mr.  Lyster.)  It  is  all  in  evidence  on  one  of  the 
diagrams. 
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2310.  {Colonel  Denny.)  On  these  particular  ships 
you  have  only  classed  the  mail,  intermediates,  and 
so  on.     All  you  have  to  do  is  to  put  it  down  here. 

2311.  (J^''-  Lyster.)    You  can  get  it  from  the  diagrams. 

2312.  {Colonel  Denny.)  We  had  better  get  it  from  the 
next  Mersey  Dock  and  Harbour  Board  witness  and 
then  we  need  not  trouble  with  the  diagram.     I  would 


Thome's  Mr.  Williatn 
Crosmian 
Spencer. 


sooner   the   witness    did    it.      They   are   Mr, 
tables. 

2313.  {Witness.)  No,  they  are  my  tables.     I  take  the        

responsibility  for  them,  and  I  believe  they  are  absolutely  g   j^j^y  igog_ 
fair.  — 

2314.  Did  you  act  under  instructions? — Oh,  yes; 
I  acted  under  instructions.  I  commenced  by  knowing 
nothing  more  than  the  man  in  the  street. 
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231.5.  {Chairman.)  You  are  a  shipowner  and  ship- 
broker  ? — Yes,  in  Cardiff,  and  I  have  been  there  for  the 
last  forty-one  years. 

2316.  But  you  appear  here  chiefly  as  Chairman  of  the 
Barry  Pilotage  Board  and  a  Director  of  the  Barry  Docks  ? 
— Yes,  and  I  am  Chairman  of  the  Traffic  Committee  of 
Barry. 

2317.  And  you  have  been  asked  to  give  evidence  by 
the  Bristol  Channel  Dock  Owners'  Association  ?— Yes, 
which  represents  a  capital  of  many  millions  of  pounds  and 
a  total  net  register  tonnage  upon  which  dues  were  paid  in 
1«04  of  17,129,707  tons. 

231&.  You  wish  to  give  evidence  on  the  question  of 
allowances  for  propelling  power  ? — Yes,  I  have  considered 
this  question  of  allowances  from  a  dock-owner's  point  of 
view.  We  think  that  the  present  methods  are  very 
faulty  and  require  amendment. 

2319.  Perhaps  you  had  better  go  on  reading  from 
your  proof  ? — I  may  add  that  I  have  been  asked  to  give 
evidence  upon  this  inquiry  by  the  Bristol  Channel  Dock 
Owners'  Association  which  comprises  the  owners  of  the 
Barry  Docks,  the  Bute  Docks,  Cardiff,  and  the  Penarth, 
Newport.Swansea,  Port  Talbot,  Bristol,  Sharpness,  and  Mil- 
ford  Docks.  As  I  have  said,  I  have  considered  the  question 
of  the  allowances  made  for  propelling  power  in  measuring 
vessels  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  their  net  register 
tonnage.  I  am  strongly  of  opinion  that  the  present 
system  of  measurement  of  screw  steamers  under  which 
one  and  three-quarters  time  the  actual  engine  room 
space  is  deducted  is  very  unfair  and  ought  to  be  altered. 
I  refer  to  the  system  provided  for  by  section  78  (b)  of 
the  Merchant  Shipping  Act  1894.  I  think  it  unfair  to 
the  very  large  number  of  vessels  to  which  section  78  (a) 
appUes  where  the  deduction  for  propelling  power  is  fixed 
at  32  per  cent,  of  the  gross  tonnage.  It  is  also  extremely 
unfair  to  dockowners.  There  can  be  no  valid  reason, 
in  my  opinion,  why,  of  two  vessels  requiring  in  all  respects 
the  same  dock  accommodation  and  services,  one  should 
pay  much  smaller  dock  dues  than  the  other.  It  is  cer- 
tainly the  case  that  the  income  of  some  of  the  docks 
belonging  to  the  association  has  been  and  is  being  seriously 
diminished  owing  to  the  ingenuity  of  the  shipbuilder  and 
the  naval  architect.  These  gentlemen — I  say  it  with 
every  feeling  of  respect  for  them — devote  their  time  and 
talents  to  the  discovery  of  fresh  methods  by  which  the 
income  of  dockowners,  pilots  and  others  whose  charges 
are  resculated  by  register  tonnage  may  be  reduced  ;  and 
by  these  n:ethods  they  seek  to  encourage  the  further 
building  oi  ships.  In  some  quarters  this  ingenuity  is 
looked  upon  as  a  benevolent  occupation  which  ought  to 
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be  encouraged.     We,  as  dockowners,  regard  it  as  a  type  Mr.    Thomas 
of  "  imchecked  iniquity  "  which  ought  undoubtedly  to  Hoe 

■  be  suppressed.  We  contend  that  it  is  only  just  that  s  jme  Thompson. 
fixed  rule  should  be  arrived  at  for  the  calculation  of 
dock  dues  and  pilotage  charges,  which  would  ensure  that 
dockowners  and  pilots  should  actually  receive  those  dues 
which  Parliament  intended  they  should  have  when  grant- 
ing powers  to  dockowners  and  pilotage  authorities.  The 
present  permitted  exercise  of  ingenuity  by  which  we  as 
dockowners  are  being  continually  hit  is  no  doubt  mainly 
possible  on  account  of  the  artificial  addition  of  the  75  per 
cent,  to  the  actuel  engine  room.  It  leads  to  vessels  being 
built  for  the  express  purpose  of  evading  dues  which  are 
paid  by  other  ships  of  similar  size,  and  requiring  similar 
accommodation  and  services.  The  present  state  of  things 
leads  practically  to  our  dues,  which  were  fixed  by  Par- 
liament, being  reduced  by  the  shipowners  without  our 
having  any  voice  in  the  matter.  We  have  no  power  to 
create  preferential  dues  as  between  one  class  of  ship- 
owners and  another.  But  the  shipowners  themselves, 
or  some  of  them,  have  the  power  owing  to  the  present 
unsatisfactory  methods  of  measurement.  Of  course,  if 
Parliament  chooses  to  reduce  our  rates  we  should  have 
to  submit,  but  I  am  confident  that  what  is  happening 
now  was  never  in  fact  foreseen  or  intended,  and  of  course 
if  Parliament  took  that  course  we  should  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  being  heard.  In  our  case  there  is  this  additional 
hardship,  that  we  cannot  refuse  to  accommodate  vessels 
merely  because  doing  so  involves  loss.  Shipowners  and 
shipbuilders  have  full  liberty  to  refuse  any  business 
offered  to  them  which  in  their  opinion  is  not  remunerative. 
With  the  dockowner  it  is  not  so.  If  a  ship  (the  tonnage 
of  which  has  been  reduced  so  as  to  leave  the  dockowner 
practically  no  remuneration  for  the  accommodation  and 
services  he  rendei-s  to  such  ship)  presents  herself  at  the 
dock  gates,  and  tenders  a  few  shillings  to  cover  the  re- 
duced dock  dues,  the  dockowner  is  compelled  to  admit 
her,  although  his  remuneration  for  so  doing  may  not 
cover  the  cost  of  shifting  the  ropes  of  the  vessel  during 
her  passaige  into  dock.  As  an  illustration,  I  take  the 
steamer  "  Ferrum."  I  thought  that  was  a  ship  that  had 
been  heard  a  good  deal  of.  This  steamer  under  present 
conditions  can  bring  a  cargo  into  one  of  the  docks  covered 
by  this  association  of  about  220  tons.  And  she  can  load 
a  second  cargo  (outwards)  in  the  same  dock,  and  in  ad- 
dition to  this  take  her  own  bunker  coal  on  board,  and 
although  the  owner  in  a  case  like  this  earns  two  freights 
on  the  dead-weight  capacity  of  his  steamer,  he  can.  in 
respect  of  these  two  cargoes,  tender  to  the  dockowner 
the  sum  of  2s.  4|d.  for  dock  dues  and  all  services  rendered 
to  him,  which  sum  will  not  pay  the  cost  to  the  dock- 
owner  of  shifting  the  vessel's  ropes  while  she  is  passing 
into  dock. 
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MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE  : 


ittiam  WhUf.)  Is  that  the  total  payment  ? 

2320.  (Si/V  total  payment. 

-That  is  the'-^y  )  ^here  an  no  dues  on  oaigo  ?- 

2321.  (Col.  Dhtpay  any  dues  to  us  on  cargo.  If  it 
—The  ship  does  nC-^>  we  would  have  to  shut  up  shop. 
*pre  not  for  the  cargi/V  u„  .l.  u      . 

»     -"le  ship  you  would  not  get  the 

2322.  If  it  were  not  for  tj.  he  ship  does  not  pay  it  is 
cargo  ?— That  follows,  but  if  t»t  we  get  for  the  cargo, 
no  hardship  against  the  ship  which  was  built  for  my 
Then  the  steamer  "Alacrity,"  wl«d  tonnage  of  1182 
accoimt,  had  in  1884  a  gross  registt.  xhis  vessel  was 
tons,  and  a  nett  register  of  755  tou  g^gg  registered 
sold  by  me,  and  in  the  year  1903  hi.,,  and  her  nett 
tonnage  had  been  reduced  to  1080  toi.  i,e<,„  reduced 
register  (on  which  all  dues  are  paid)  hao-  j^^g  more 
to  532  tons,  although  in  1903  she  carried  l-incipally 
cargo  than  in  1884.  This  steamer,  engaged  pu  -^j. 
in  the  French  carrying  trade,  now  pays  £4  128.  li^„j 
voyage  less  dock  dues  than  she  paid  when  she  was  mana^ 
by  me. 


shipped  8,000,000  tons  of  coal  last  year,  and  the  whole 
of  the  ships  using  Barry  paid  on  over  63  per  cent,  of  their 
gross  tonnage  and  we  have  never  had  a  complaint  about 
our  dock  dues  being  excessive. 

2334.  I  notice  your  evidence  does  not  give  any  state- 
ment as  to  the  proportion  of  the  smaller  boats  which 

you  have — have  you  made  out  such  a  statement  ? I 

can  give  you  a  statement  more  particularly  with  regard 
to  the  Bute  docks.  There  it  is  that  93  per  cent,  of  the 
ships  using  the  Bute  docks  pay  on  63  per  cent,  and  the 
remainder— about  7  per  cent,  or  6  and  some  decimal 
points — ^pay  on  under  63  per  cent. 

2335.  It  does  not  really  have  a  very  big  bearing  on 
your  revenue  ?— It  has  a  bearing  in  this  way.  It  does 
what  Parliament  has  always  set  its  face  against  as  regards 
docks  and  railways— it  creates  preferential  rates  for  one 
set  of  shipowners  as  against  another  set,  and  we  regard 
that  as  a  great  danger.  If  one  man  is  allowed  to  go  on 
lower  rates  than  another  it  means  a  very  great  amount 


2323.  {Sir  William  White.)  Is  she  under  the  British 
flag  ? — She  is  under  the  British  flag. 

2324.  Still  ?— Still.  The  same  services  and  accom- 
modation are  rendered  to  her,  and  the  dockowner  has  to 
submit  to  this  reduction  in  his  revenue,  for  which  no 
grounds  whatever  are  apparent,  and  the  dockowners 
have  had  no  voice  in  the  reduction. 

2325.  (Chairman.)  In  this  particular  case  her  nett 
register  tonnage  is  over  60  per  cent  of  her  gross  ? — Yes, 
but  that  docs  not  help  us  because  the  ships  using  our 
docks — fiilly  93  per  cent,  of  them  in  some  docks  and 
practically  the  whole  of  them  in  other  docks — pay  on  63 
per  cent,  and  over. 

2326.  (Chainiian.)  This  vessel  must  have  been  of  an 
unusual  type  to  have  had  such  a  big  proportion  at  her 
start  ? — Yes,  but  I  can  give  others  that  pay  on  a  larger 
percentage  than  she  paid  on  then. 

2327.  But  this  seems  roughly  to  be  about  .5o  per  cent  ? 

I  have  not  taken  that  out,  but  whatever  it  was  it  has 

\»ea  reduced. 

2328.  (Chairman.)  It  is  55  per  cent.  now. 

2329.  (Mr.  Emmott.)  I  think  it  is  less  than  50  per 
oent. — it  is  under  50  per  cent.  ? — ^We  are  not  satisfied  with 
60  per  cent. ;  we  now  get  on  63.  Wo  and  the  coal  docks 
in  South  Wales  are  on  starvation  rates.  Our  dock  dues 
do  not  pay  us  at  all.  There  is  no  part  of  the  world  where 
there  are  such  beggarly  rates  as  is  found  in  South  Wales  ^ 

2330.  (Sir  William  White.)  Is  that  your  maximum  ? 
— ^We  have  no  power  to  increase  them  as  regards  the 
Barry  docks.  A  "  White  Star  "  steamer  comes  into  our 
docks  and  leaves  oxu:  docks  and  we  get  4d.  a  ton  on  her, 
and  3ret  every  effort  is  being  made  to  reduce  the  basis 
on  which  we  are  to  receive  that  4d. 

2331.  (Chairman.)  Does  not  that  rather  go  to  show 
that  your  rates  are  too  low  ? — Our  rates  are  too  low.  We 
have  been  anxious  to  continue  our  present  rates  and  so 
long  as  the  basis  of  paying  those  rates  has  not  been  dis- 
turbed and  we  have  been  receiving  on  63  per  cent.,  which 
I  think  would  be  found  to  work  out  at  a  reduction  of 
32  per  cent  for  engine  room,we  have  been  content  to  go 
on.  But  if  reductions  are  to  go  on  as  the  tendency  is 
now  for  them  to  do,  we  shall  have  to  consider  the  question 
■of  our  rates.  The  maximum  rate  we  could  put  in  force 
■for  a  steamer  getting  every  facility  in  our  port  is  9d.  per 
ton.     That  is  the  highest  we  can  go  to. 

2332.  Are  you  one  of  the  porta  that  have  applied  to 
Parliament  for  special  powers  ? — Yes  ;  we  had  an  omnibus 
Bill,  and  we  had  to  strike  that  out  of  the  Bill  or  not  have 
the  Bill.  We  took  powers  to  charge  on  not  less  than  40  per 
cent.,  but  at  the  same  time  if  a  suggestion  is  made  that 
we  should  give  up  our  power  to  charge  on  63  per  cent, 
a-id  that  means  that  for  cvery"63  per  cent,  that  we  receive 
from  dock  dues  we  are  to  be  reduced  to  40  per  cent.,  we 
cannot  live. 

2333.  What  I  ask  is  whether  the  40  per  cent  was  not 
what  you  yourself  applied  for  or  whether  it  was  done  by 
Parliament  ? — I  am  not  clear  but  we  thought  that  not 
loss  than  40  per  cent,  should  be  charged.  At  the  same 
lime  we  thought  we  were  not  going  to  jeopardise  our  Bill, 
because  taking  the  whole  of  the  ships  in  the  Barry  Dock 
including  the  small  percentage  which  pays  under  63  per 
<ent.  we  get  over  63  per  cent,  on  the  whole.    Barry  Dock 


^rouble  for  us. 

23by'"''*  evidence  has  been  hitherto  for  the  docks. 
The  poiJ*^*  y°"  '""e  raising  now  is  reaUy  a  subject  of 
discussion  ^  whether  or  not  it  is  a  preference  that 
one  type  of'^^l  should  be  charged  on  a  different  basis 
from  another"^"  of  vessel. 

2337.  (Sir  TTtK*  W'AiYe.)  Is  that  93  per  cent,  on  the 
gross  tonnage  or  ^^^  tot*l  number  of  ships  ?— On 
the  tonnage. 

2338.  (Col.  DennyP  ^  on  what  pays  rates. 

2339.  (Witness.)  Tal  Barry,  where  we  ship  8,000,000 
tons,  we  receive  on  near^  per  cent,  including  the  small 
class  of  ship. 

2340.  You  have  not  a^gnres  showing  what  the 
average  in  percentage  belo?  per  cent,  is  ?— No ;  that 
will  be  given  by  the  coUecUf  the  Bute  docks. 

2341.  By  differential  rates  i  which  you  anticipate 
trouble  you  mean  differential  ^unts  because  the  rate 
per  ton  is  the  same  ? — The  raSr  ton  is  the  same. 

2342.  Only  the  gentleman  woarries  dead-weight 
in  the  coasting  trade  is  able  to  utthe  skill  of  modem 
shipbuilders  with  the  view  of  getti  small  tonnage  ? — 
That  is  so.  , 

2343.  I  mean  that  these  gentleiuse  the  skill  of 
modem  shipbuilders  to  increase  tlengine-room  up 
to  13  per  cent.? — Unless  a  man  is  in  short  trades — 
in  what  we  call  the  in  and  out  of  poides — it  would 
not  pay  him  to  manipulate  his  boats,  he  makes  only 
f  jur  voyages  a  year  it  will  not  pay  hirmanipulate  in 
order  to  get  a  reduction  of  dock  duett  as  regards 
these  coasters  who  are  in  and  out  of  p^ery  thr  e  or 
four  days,  it  does  pay  them.  They  manip  the  engine- 
room  so  as  to  get  the  tonnage  down  anous  nothing. 

2344.  Supposing  I  were  to  tnke  an  ge  type  of 
cargo  boat  at  Barry,  in  the  majority  of  toases  it  has 
been  straining  the  Act  to  get  32  }nt.  ? — Un- 
doubtedly, but  I  cftnnot  see  in  what  resjhe  93  per 
cent  are  straining  the  Act. 

2345.  They  are  making  their  engine-roigger  than 
is  necessary  in  order  to  get  13  per  cent,  -wise  they 
do  not  get  the  32  per  cent.  off.  Have  yer  known 
a  cargo  boat  with  a  covered  shade  deck  whi  means  of 
leaving  a  small  hole  at  the  end  is  exemptedtonnage  T 
—Yes. 

2346.  If  those  gentlemen  were  compel*  measure 
in  all  that  space  that  carries  any  cargo  wry  Dock 
would  benefit  much  more  largely  by  it  th  touching 
the  75  per  cent  ? — ^I  cannot  conceive  that. 

2347.  (Sir  William  White.)  That  cargo  iiy  coal  ? — 
It  is  chiefly  dead  weight  ships  which  call  bunkering 
who  have  got  this  shade  deck  space  unred.  When 
they  come  in  for  bunkers  we  get  very  sues  indeed 
from  them.  The  "  White  Star  "  boats  4d.  a  ton, 
which  does  not  pay  us  at  all. 

2348.  (Colonel  Denny.)  If  she  had  beasured  in 
the  way  I  suggest  she  would  have  paid  aleal  more  7 
— She  docs  not  pay  us  at  4d.  They  tak'a  long  time 
in  the  dock.  These  vessels  are  an  im  height,  and 
the  length  is  an  immense  factor.  If  a  is  very  high 
we  have  to  build  fresh  tips  in  order  toie  coal. 
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2349.  {Mr.  Cleland  Burns.)  This  "  White  Star  "  ship 
that  you  speak  of  came  in  for  bunkers  and  nothing  else  ? 
—Yes. 

2350.  She  was  there  how  long  ? — I  think  four  days. 
I  had  her  measured  from  the  water-line  from  the  top  of 
the  combins^i  to  the  hizhest  hatchway  and  it  was 
65  feet  lOi  inches,  and  to  get  a  shoot  into  that 
means  that  the  whole  of  the  shoot  has  to  be  lifted  up 
further  again.  We  started  some  years  ago  with  coal 
tips  at  Barry  45  feet  from  the  water  to  the  level  of  the 
cradle  and  the  rails  leading  on  to  the  cradle.  We  had 
then,  as  the  ships  got  larger,  to  go  on  again  and  we  went 
on  to  50  feet.  Then  they  began  increasing  the  size  of  the 
ships  once  more  and  we  had  to  go  to  55  feet.  Now  we 
have  one  or  two  phips  which  will  go  to  65,  and  because  of 
the  inclination  of  the  shoot  we  are  told  that  we  must  face 
a  further  expense  in  order  to  get  these  ships  to  ship  the 
coal  at  such  a  height. 

2351.  {Sir  William  White.)  Have  you  not  the  power 
of  increasing  your  rate  per  ton  of  coal  supplied  to  such 
high  ships.  This  is  not  a  question  of  dock  dues  ? — Of 
appliances. 

2352.  Have  you  not  power,  in  consequence  of  having 
to  raise  the  staithes  on  the  shipping  stations,  to  increase 
your  rate  per  ton  of  coal  as  it  is  shipped  ? — No. 

2353.  Your  powers  do  not  permit  you  to  do  that  ?^ 
No. 

2354.  This  is  not  a  question  of  dock  dues,  it  is  a 
question  of  the  rate  for  coal  supplied.  Surely  it  is  within 
your  power  to  do  that  ? — No. 

2355.  Is  it  your  legal  obligation  to  go  up  any  height 
without  increasing  your  charge  ? — There  is  no  legal  obli- 
gation to  do  it,  but  we  have  gone  on  building  deep  water 
docks  with  low  water  entrances  to  allow  ships  to  enter 
and  depart  at  all  states  of  the  tides.  It  was  incumbent 
on  us  to  do  it  and  we  have  done  it. 

2356.  W;ll  you  keep  to  the  question  of  bunker  coals 
and  shipping  the  coals  from  the  tips.  Is  there  anj-thing 
in  the  Act  of  Parliament  regulating  the  Barry  Docks  that 
prevents  you  as  dock  proprietors  from  increasing  your 
charge  when  you  are  put  to  a  greater  expense  in  putting 
up  better  appliances  ? — There  is  nothing  which  permits 
oa  to  do  it. 

2357.  Is  there  anj-thing  that  prevents  you  in  law  ?^ 
Yes,  certainly  our  dues  are  fixed  in  respect  of  the  docks. 

2358.  For  the  supply  of  coal  ? — Yes  ;  for  the  shipment 
of  coal.  The  tonnage  rate  we  charge  is  fixed  by  Act  of 
Parliament  and  we  cannot  get  away  from  it. 

2359.  Let  me  put  it  in  this  way.  This  "  White  Star  " 
boat  was  exceptional  compared  with  the  ordinary  ships 
coming  to  the  Barry  Docks.  Supposing  you  had  said, 
"  our  appliances  do  not  suit  " — you  could  have  said 
that  ? — We  could  have  said  that,  but  thit  would  mean  that 
that  class  of  ship  would  have  had  to  load  from  lighters 
in  the  centre  of  the  dock  until  she  was  immersed  suffi- 
ciently to  come  under  the  tip.  That  would  have  m?ant 
a  great  loss  to  the  ship  and  loss  of  time,  and  we  have 
done  our  level  best  to  keep  abreast  of  all  modern  require- 
ments and  to  that  end  have  spared  no  expense. 

2360.  That  is  to  say  that  your  policy  as  dock  proprietors 
was  to  advance  in  all  directions  ? — Yes. 

2361.  And  to  keep  Barry  in  the  fore-front  ? — To  keep 
Barry  in  the  fore-front. 

2362.  But,  if  I  may  so,  this  question  of  putting  coal 
on  board  a  ship  is  distinct  from  that  as  to  which  we  are 
enquiring.  You  said  at  the  beginning  that  if  it  were  not 
for  the  charges  made  on  cargoes  dealt  with  apart  from 
accommodation  you  render  the  ships — that  is  to  say  the 
tonnage  charge  on  the  ships — you  could  not  have  get  on 
at  all  ? — That  is  we  could  not  pay  our  way. 

2363.  You  could  not  pay  your  way  ? — Quite  so 

2364.  And  those  rates  for  coal  or  cargo  dealt  with  are 
independent  of  the  charges  for  ships'  accommodation  in  the 
dock  ? — Yes,  but  the  charges  on  the  coal  have  nothing  to 
do,  as  far  as  I  understand  it,  with  the  heightening  of  ap- 
pliances for  the  benefit  of  ships.  My  only  complaint  is 
that  whilst  we  are  spending  our  money  freely  to  do  that 
relying  on  getting  some  return  on  63  per  cent,  of  the 
ship's  gross  tonnage,  that  etiorts  are  continually  being 
made  to  reduce  our  income.  That  is  as  far  as  I  can 
carry  it- 
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2365.  Would  not  you  put  it  rather  in  this  way, 
changes  are  being  made  in  the  construction  of  ships 
that  reduce  their  net  register  tonnage.  You  do  not  sup- 
pose the  object  is  to  reduce  your  income  ? — I  do  submit 
that  in  the  case  of  coasters  that  is  the  object. 

2366.  We  shall  hear,  of  course,  what  the  shipowners 
have  to  say  on  that  point,  but  I  am  bound  to  say, 
that  it  appears  to  me  as  regards  the  instance 
vou  have  given  of  large  expenditure — undoubtedly 
large  expenditure,  because  I  am  familiar  with  the  docks, 
having  been  there  frequently  and  know  what  has  been 
done — if  you,  as  dock  proprietors,  had  chosen  you  could 
have  been  masters  of  the  situation.  But  I  presume,  as  I 
put  it  just  now  that  you  have  convinced  yourselves  that 
on  the  whole  your  wisest  policy  is  one  of  advance  and 
improvement.  Is  not  that  the  case  ? — That  is  so  to  a 
certain  extent,  but  we  have  gone  on  making  improvements, 
relying  on  getting  our  existing  income. 

2367.  That  is  to  say.  it  is  within  your  own  choice  as  to 
what  policy  you  shall  fellow  ? — It  is  so — put  on  those 
lines — but  I  say  that  it  is  contrary  to  the  public  interest 
that  our  income  should  be  reduced  in  the  way  that  seems 
threatened.  There  are  many  facilities  which  we  give  that 
are  very  costly  to  us,  and  if  our  income  is  to  be  reduced 
we  must  stop  giving  them.  I  see  nothing  to  prevent  the 
dock  companies  putting  their  heads  together  for  instance 
and  saying :  "  These  docks  shall  not  be  worked  at 
night." 

2368.  Do  not  you  charge  more  at  night  than  you  do 
during  the  day  time  ? — No,  we  make  no  difference,  and 
while  doing  all  this  for  the  ship  we  have  never  been  once 
complained  of  in  respect  of  our  charges,  which  are  starva- 
tion charges. 

2369.  Up  to  date,  taking  all  your  expenditure  on  dock 
appliances  and  everything,  has  the  result  been  satisfac- 
tory to  the  proprietors  ? — Qua  dock  dues,  no. 

2370.  I  am  not  speaking  of  the  whole  transac- 
tion ?— The  railway  has  been  "ery  successful  and 
paid  well,  but  the  dock  not. 

2371.  Separating  the  railway  from  the  dock  ? — The 
dock  not. 

2372.  {Mr.  EmmM.)  Is  the  dock  the  property  of 
the  railway? — I:  i;  the  Barry  Railway  which  owns  the 
docks.  I  have  always  been  of  opinion,  and  I  am  still, 
that  there  is  no  dock  which  will  pay  anybody  unless  it 
has  got  a  railway  from  which  you  can  get  railway  revenue. 
Evidence  on  that  will  be  given  to  you  by  Mr.  Lander 
from  Lord  Bute's  dock.  You  will  get  from  him  more 
particularly  what  revenue  Lord  Bute  has  earned  from 
his  docks — from  his  docks  alone  without  railways.  He 
is  of  course  the  oldest  dockowner  in  our  neighbourhood, 
and  I  should  be  surprised  to  find  that  he  has  earned 
more  than  2i  per  cent,  on  his  capital  since  he  started. 
He  is  now  commencing  to  be  a  railway  owner,  but  it  was 
Lord  Bute  who  first  started  dock  enterprise  in  Cardiff. 
I  have  not  gone  into  his  earnings,  but  I  should  be 
surprised  if  I  found  that  he  had  received  more  than  2^ 
per  cent,  net  revo  nie  on  his  capital  expenditure. 

2373.  {Chairman.)  All  the  evidence  you  have  just 
given  us  has  a  bearing  on  the  increased  expense  to  which 
you  have  been  put  owing  to  the  increased  size  of 
ships  ? — Yes. 

2374.  But  as  I  understand,  the  ships  which  evade  your 
dues  most  are  entirely  coasters  to  which  that  increased 
expenditure  does  not  apply  ? — The  only  class  of  ships 
we  are  complaining  of  are  the  coasters,  which  are  reducing 
their  dues. 

2375.  And  that  class  has  had  no  share  whatever  in 
causing  jou  increased  expenditure  ? — No,  none  whatever. 

2376.  {Colond  Denny.)  They  require  a  very  small 
draught  of  water  as  a  rule  7 — Yes,  but  they  come  in  and 
get  the  use  of  our  big  docks  and  they  are  able  to  get 
out  by  means  of  our  lock  at  all  times  of  the  tide,  which 
for  the  coaster  is  a  very  great  thing.  They  are  often 
able  to  get  up  to  London  and  discharge  on  the  Saturday 
night  and  be  back  again  on  the  Monday  night.  In  another 
port  they  would  have  to  lie  till  Monday  before  they 
could  sail. 

2377.  Are  these  locks  necessary  for  a  vessel  of  such 
a  small  draught  ? — If  the  vessel  cannot  get  out  to  sea, 
because  there  is  no  water  outside— and  there  is  no  water 
outside — they  are  necessary. 
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MII7UTES  OF  EVIDENCE  : 


Mr,    Thoma*     2378.  (Sir   Wm,    ^Yhite.)  Does  the  physical  condition 
•Bo«  of  the  port  make  it  very  important  that  these   locks 

\\Thomp*(m.  should  exist  ? — Very,  indeed.  In  having  a  low  water 
17  Ma  iW  ^*^^  ^°^  *  vessel  trading,  say,  to  London  it  will  make  a 
,^  ^  ■  difference  of  five  or  six  vogages  per  year  to  her,  with  the 
""  same  expenditure  on  captain's  stores,  etc. 

2379.  {Colonel  Denny.)  You  say  that  there  is  no  depth 
of  water  outside  7 — There  is  no  water  outside,  excepting 
what  is  brought  there  by  an  artificial  channel. 

2380.  \Vhere  are  your  locks — are  your  locks  on  the 
edge  of  the  deep  water  ? — They  are  afl  close  down  to 
the  edge  of  the  Bristol  Channel  as  we  could  safely 
take  them. 

2381.  So  that  by  means  of  this  lock  at  low  water  the 
coasters  could  get  out  ? — Yes,  with  a  small  steamer  with 
2,200  tons  of  cargo  on  board  that  is  a  very  material  thing. 
In  the  coasting  trade  a  man  can  carry  coals  to  London 
at  3d.  per  ton  cheaper  with  the  lock  than  he  could  without 
it.  We  in  Barry  do  not  lose  much  by  these  coasters,  but 
CstrdiS  does,  and  the  reason  of  that  is  this,  that  at  Cardiff 
Lord  Bute  began  making  his  private  docks  long  before 
we  were  in  existence.  In  those  days  there  was  a  smaller 
class  of  ships  and  Lord  Bute  was  able  to  make  small  docks 
at  little  expense  a  long  way  back  from  the  deep  water 
and  by  making  an  artificial  channel  the  docks  hold  you 
up,  as  it  were,  in  the  air,  and  were  filled  with  back  water. 
Those  were  inexpensive  docks  to  make.  Lord  Bute's 
dues  were  fixed  very  low  and  we  have  not  gone  on  in- 
creasing, although  we  have  increased  our  expenditure 
on  the  very  large  docks.  Whether  we  can  continue 
as  we  have  been  doing  is  a  point  we  shall  have  to  de- 
termine. 

2382.  {Sir  Wm.  Lewis.)  You  were  only  speaking  of  the 
first  dock.  Since  then  they  have  had  to  go  nearer  to 
sea  at  greater  expense  ? — Yes,  Lord  Bute  is  now  building 
a  dock  to  provide  for  the  largest  ships  afloat,  which  will 
be  a  very  expensive  dock  to  make.  The  deeper  you  make 
the  docks  and  the  nearer  you  go  to  the  deep  water  the 
greater  is  the  expense  of  keeping  back  the  water  and 
reclaiming  the  land  from  the  sea.  It  is  a  very  expensive 
matter,  and  I  do  not  think  it  will  prove  a  good  investment 
to  Lord  Bute  from  a  monetary  point  of  view. 

2383.  {Mr.  Burns.)  Owing  to  these  facilities  you  have 
at  low  water  the  Dock  Company  gets  dues  on  five  or  six 
voyages  more  per  ship  in  the  year  than  they  would  other- 
■wise  receive  ? — Yes,  represented  by  about  £4  or  £5  per 
ship.  Take  a  vessel  under  100  tons.  They  come  into 
our  port  and  pay,  say,  IJd.  per  ton. 

2384.  {Sir  Wm.  Lewis.)  The  tonnage  rate  is  very  much 
less  on  coasters  ? — IJd.  per  ton.  In  the  Royal  Port 
of  Liverpool  they  get  Is.  4d.,  which  makes  my  mouth 
•water  to  think  of.  It  is  fair,  however,  to  say  of  Liverpool 
that  they  do  not  get  the  immense  amount  of  mineral 
traffic  that  we  get,  and  therefore  they  cannot  afford 
to  take  the  dues  that  we  take. 

2385.  {Sir  Wm.  White.)  Does  not  your  argument 
amount  to  this,  that  having  regard  to  all  you  have  done 
in  the  Bristol  Channel  ports  you  have  a  fair  claim  to 
generally  increased  rates  ? — I  think  we  have. 

2386.  I  mean  is  not  that  really  the  sum  of  your  argu- 
ment ? — Yes. 

2387.  Is  it  not  also  true  that  so  far  as  this  tonnage 
question  affects  you  at  all  you  say  that  Barry  suffers 
very  little  from  the  coasters  ? — Very  little. 

2388.  That  only  7  per  cent,  of  the  tonnage  falls  below 
the  63  per  cent  ?— Yes. 

2389.  Does  not  all  this  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  you 
deserve  higher  legal  rates  than  you  at  present  possess 
and  that  your  condition  would  be  put  right  by  an  alteration 
of  the  system  of  allowance  to  steamers  ? — I  think  you  are 
right,  that  we  are  entitled  to  higher  rates,  but  I  should 
like  to  carry  it  a  little  further  and  say  that  so  long  as  our 
revenue  is  not  interfered  \vith  and  the  basis  of  our  charges 
is  not  interfered  with  I  do  not  think  we  should  alter  our 
rates.  But  if  the  basis  for  the  calculation  of  our  rates  is 
altered  we  shall  be  driven  to  consider  the  question  of 
raising  our  rates. 

2390.  But  at  Barry,  according  to  the  very  full  state- 
ment which  you  have  made — I  am  greatly  obliged  to  you 
for  it — taking  Barry  as  the  dock  you  know  best  about, 
no  conceivable  change  in  the  treatment  of  the  7   per 


cent,  would  have  finy  marked  effect  upon  your  revenus 
would  it  T — No,  but  we  must  have  equality. 

2391.  But  that  is  a  distinct  argument  T — It  is  a  matter 
that  affects  Lord  Bute  more. 

2392.  {Chairman.)  We  were  desirous  of  having  ycur 
experience  ? — Yes,  I  have  a  perfect  experience  of  the 
Bute  Docks,  and  I  know  Lord  Bute's  Docks  perfectly 
well — as  well  as  the  Barry  Docks.  Where  you  have  a 
preferential  rate,  a  man  who  is  paying  Is.  more  than 
another  man,  always  wants  to  bring  down  the  charge 
which  is  made  to  him.  I  think  Mr.  Lander  will  tell  you 
that  he  has  had  applications  from  a  man  saying  "  Such 
and  such  a  ship  comes  in  and  pays  so  much — why  should 
I  pay  more."  That  is  the  line  they  are  taking  up  in  the 
Bute  Docks.     We  have  not  had  it  at  Barry. 

2393.  {Chairmati.)  It  is  an  application  which  you  are 
not  likely  to  pay  muoh  attention  to  ? — The  tendency  is 
that  if  the  93  per  cent,  are  paying  more  than  the  7  per 
cent,  they  will  always  agitate  to  come  down  to  the  7  per 
cent.,  and  I  have  never  found  a  case  of  agitating  that 
did  not  pay. 

2394.  (Chairman.)  That  is  a  new  experience  ? — They 
always  get  something  out  of  it.     It  is  well  known  that 
the  dock  owners  in   South  Wales  have  sho-(vn   and  are 
showing   great   enterprise    in    constructing  deep  water 
docks  to  keep  pace  with  the  ever-increasing  sizes  of  the 
steamers  being  built.    These  deep  water  docks  of  modem 
construction  are  much  more  costly  to  build  than  shallow 
docks.    By  building  these  docks  with  deep  water  locks, 
etc., vessels  which  were  formerly  be-neaped,  and  lost  much 
time  in  waiting  for  spring  tides,  are  now  able  to  proceed 
to  sea  without  any  delays  for  want  of  water,  greatly  to 
the  advantage  of  the  shipowners.     And  yet  in  the  face 
of  these  facts  the  revenue  of  the   dockowner    is    being 
decreased  by  manipulations  of  tonnage  space,  which  are 
manifestly  unfair   to   the  dockowner.      This     state   of 
things  is  contrary  to  the  public  interest.       Dockowners 
who  see  their  income  from  shipping  dues  being  diminished 
and  dwindling  away  at  the  will  of  others    will  hesitate 
before   investing   any   further   capital  in  docks.     This 
policy  might  have  a  very  serious  effect  upon  the  general 
prosperity  of   particular  districts,  and   under   existing 
conditions  it  would,  in  my  opinion,  be  quite  justifiable. 
I  may  also  refer  to  the  large  and  growing  increase  in 
Jocal  taxation  as  another  burthen  upon  dock  properties 
which  is  much  heavier  now  than  formerly.     The  allowance 
of  the  75  per  cent,  itself  is  of  an  artificial  and  arbitrary 
character,  having  nothing  in  reason  or  fact  to  support 
it.     No  such  space  or  anything  like  it  is  required  for 
bunker  coal  for  instance.     For  the  above  reasons  I  am  of 
opinion  that  the  76  per  cent,  allowance  should  be  abolished, 
and  that  no  steam  vessel  should  be  allowed  a'  greater 
deduction  for  propelling  power  than  32  per  cent,  of  her 
gross  tonnage.    This  is  in  my  opinion  the  simplest  solu- 
tion,as  it  would  leave  93  per  cent,  of  our  vesseb  untouched. 
This  is  at  present  the  actual  allowance  in  the  case  of  abouh 
93  per  cent.of  the  steamers  trading  to  the  Bristol  Channore 
I  do  not  say  that  this  would  be  an  ideal  rule  to  adr  get 
It  may  be  open  to  criticism,  and  evasion  to  some  eio  be 
might  still  be  possible.     It  would,  however,   be  i  2,400 
fairer  than  the  present  system  under  which  vesselj  hours, 
ally  have  the  use  for  cargo  purposes  of  the  consi 
spaces  upon  which  no  dock  dues  are  paid.     It  is  Cj^     i 
well  known  that  the  anow.Iies  of  the  presen'       ■      ■  , 
as  affecting  the  Bristol  Channel  ports  apply  '     ,    . , 
the  case  of  certain  coasting  vessels.     I  see  .  _,;  j  »__ 
why  these  should  be  more  favoured  than  othj*      .^.  • 

at  present  this  is  the  case,  I  think  the  sy.'     j^  ^     .  . 

exists  is  unfair  as  betwee.T  different  shipown'         .        ■ 

as  extremely  unjust  to  the  docks.  P'  ,    °,.^' 

•'       '  e  for  loading 

2395.  {Chairman.)  May  I  ask  if  at  Barr-fcourse,  is  the 

difference  between  coasters  and  foreign  go 

the  rate  of  dues? — Yes,  the  coasters  under  1, 

■ni-u  i-ij  ,,j  be  accommo- 

Enghsh  coastmg  trade  pay  IJd.  on  everj    ,       ,  ,     ,, 

when  they  go  to  France,  and  5d.  if  the;  * 

Cape  Finisterre  and  Gibraltar.     Fivepenct 

and  7d.  is  the  Mediterranean  rate,  and  thut  is  that  ships 

going  to  India  and  the  West  Indies,  Ai*  same  amoimt  ? 

forth,  the  rate  is  9d.,  which  is  our  maxim  basis. 

2396.  What 'Sir  William  White  has  pu"^  ^'^^^'^  ™«''<'s 
only  point  I  wish  to  put  to  you.  The  su^  ^^^  controllirg 
evidence  is  not  so  much  what  the  docke 

you  think  it  is  unfair  as  between  ship  a'avour  a  system 

•^^•ner  does  wi:h. 
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•is  it,  we  want  an  equal  rate,  and  it  will  give  us  very  serious 
■trouble  if  that  is  not  arrived  at.     That  is  our  opinion. 

2397.  (Captain  Chalmers.)  I  suppose  as  your  docks 
are  mostly  concerned  in  shipping  and  discharge  of  dead 
Weight,  the  proportion  ai  dead  weight  oarr3ring  to  nett 
•register  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  matter  ? — 
Undoubtedly. 

2398.  Then  if  you  have  two  ships  discharging  in  your 
docks,  one  of  which  is  paying  on  a  net  register  which 
represents  45  or  44  per  cent,  of  the  dead  weight  she  has 
-put  out  or  taken  in,  and  you  get  another  ship  which  is 
paying  only  10  per  cent,  like  the  "  Ferrum  "  you  consider 
that  unjust  ? — Yes,  I  do. 

2399.  The  "  Ferrum  "  you  say  pays  on  twenty-two 
■tons  ? — Pays  on  nineteen  tons. 

2400.  And  she  carries  220  ? — She  does. 

2401.  Therefore  she  is  only  paying  on  9  per  cent.  ? — She 
is  paying  on  something  like  7  per  cent.  I  think. 

2402.  9  per  cent,  .of  her  dead  weight  capacity  ? — Her 
dead  weight  capacity  is  240  tons. 

2403.  No,  220  ?— She  has  had  240.  I  wQl  give  you 
the  quantity  loaded  in  the  "  Ferrum."  She  loaded  218 
tons  of  cargo  and  thirty  tons  in  her  bunkers,  making 
248  tons — yes,  cargo  about  220. 

2404.  That  is  about  9  per  cent.  ? — Yes. 

2405.  And  you  justly  consider  that  if  she  pays  on  her 
nett  register  tonnage  only  9  per  cent,  and  another  man  pays 
on  45  per  cent,  for  the  dead  weight  he  carries  there  is  some- 
thing -wrong  ? — Yes,  we  cannot  make  calculations  on  the 
■dead  weight  capacity  of  the  ship.  The  way  we  differ- 
■entiate  is  by  means  of  our  rates.  If  one  ship  happens  to 
be  a  good  carrier  and  another  carries  very  little  we  do 
not  mind  so  long  as  we  are  paid  a  reasonable  tonnage  on 
"what  she  carries. 

2406.  I  am  taking  the  case  of  the  ay;erage  coaster  that 
runs  to  London  from  Barry  with  coal — that  is  the  63 
•percenter  ? — Yes. 

2407.  The  one  you  quoted  with  the  2250  tons  including 
coals  would  be  about  1530  tons  gross  ? — I  did  not  go  into 
the  gross  tonnage.  It  is  the  only  record  I  had  of  a  vessel 
going  out  on  that  state  of  the  tide. 

2408.  (Captain  Chalmers.)  Yo\i  are  quite  aware  that 
a  63  per  center  of  that  size  pays  dues  on  44  per  cent,  of 
her  dead  weight  that  she  discharges  ? — I  think  that  would 
■be  about  it. 

2409.  If  you  got  a  system  by  which  the  "  Ferrum  " 
and  her  sister  ships  were  raised  up  to  the  same  ratio,  you 
-would  think  that  fair  ? — I  should  think  it  fair  if  they 
■paid  on  63  per  cent,  of  their  gross. 

2410.  Why  did  you  mention  that  as  a  measure  ? — That 
i  •is  what  we  find  our  income  is  based  on — 63  per  cent. 
"**-  'Nearly  all  the  ships  coming  there  pay  on  63  per  cent. 

.?j,  A  2411.  Did  the  dock  company   ever  receive  dues  from 
-        asters  paying   on  63  per    cent,    in   the   whole  history 
the  Merchant  Shipping  Act  ? — I  have  not  taken  out 
figtu-es. 

'2.  Yours  are  the  home  trading  steamers  ? — The 
r  *".  *°Jjity  at  Barry  is  so  small  that  I  have  not  taken  the 
ttiatjf  tb\      .      J  ^^^^  yjj^  ^jj  gg^  ^^^jjgg  better  from  Mr. 

"^.^ Y:_'.  hut  we  make  our  calculations  on  dock  dues.     We 

^  record  as  to  the  carrying  capacity  of  a  ship.     A 

make  his  ship  carry  an3rthing  he  likes.     If  you 

Vfloor  of  a  ship,  and  if  you  gain  in  speed  you  lose 

2478.  Buvrrying  capacity,  but  that  has  nothing  to  do 
— that  the  §ock  company. 

f    °  '  ,    .  .Apposing  you  have  a  large  and  a  small  ship 

rom       a    i  if^  .^^  ^^^  dead  weight  carrying  trade,  and  by 

v,"  f  ^      Id    'P^'^   '**  t^c  smaller  vessel  carries  a  much 

,  ,^°        "portion  of  dead  weight  in  proportion  to  her 

would  you  put     ^^^^  ^jjg  pjj^gj.^  ^^^  ^^^  y^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  .^ 

Msumptioa  thC„„j^gg  [^^  ^^^^  ^.^^^^^  should  te  had  to 
basis.  .  ^  J  of  that  circumstance,  so  as  to  bring  those 
always  as  more  into  a  position  of  equality  in  regard 
for  fresh  powef  ^h^^  they  actually  take  in  and  discharge  ? 
getting  a  certai^^^^jj^    owners  cannot  go  into  that  question 

2479.  And  fij  thet  a  ship  carries.  We  have  never  done 
do  not  put  forj 

•2480.  ( Mr.  C]  not  talking  about  dockowners,  but  I  am 
mentioned  had  I  the  authority  which  is  to  frame  an  Act 
suppose  it  w»r  equally  on  the  earning  capacity  of  every 
•■which  allowed 


2477, 
of  to  da\  - 


not  inclin\ 
disturbed 
That  is  whf 


ship  ? — I  should  think  that  it  is  impossible  to  gauge  the  Mr.    Thomcu 
earning  capacity  of  any  particular  ship.  Roe 

2415.  If  you  have  two  ships  engaged  in  the  same  trade     ^^™P*°"- 
carrying  dead  weight,  is  it  not  possible  to  gauge  the  57  -^g^  jgQg 

earning  capacity  of  the  two  ships  ? — I  do  not  know ;  I • 

cannot  see  by  what  means  you  can  gauge  the  earning 

capacity  of  a  ship. 

2416.  Not  if  engaged  in  the  same  trade  ? — No,  I  have 
seen  two  ships  in  the  same  trade,  one  making  plentj  of 
money  and  the  other  doing  no  good  at  all. 

2417.  I  am  talking  of  both  of  them  being  under  the 
same  management,  and  both  with  the  same  rates  and 
freight  and  everything  ? — Those  are  questions  which  I  am 
answering  from  the  docko-wners'  point  of  view,  and  I 
say  that  we  have  nothing  to  do  -with  freights  which  are 
good  one  year  and  bad  the  next.  We  cannot  interfere 
\rith  those. 

2418.  Would  you  favour  a  system  like  this — at  present 
the  "  Ferrum  "  pays  on  36  per  cent,  less  on  what  she 
carries,  than  the  coaster  which  carries  about  2,250  tons  ? 
— I  say  no,  I  do  not  favour  that. 

2419.  At  present  that  is  the  fact,  is  it  not  ? — It  may  be. 

2420.  That  the  "  Ferrum  "  pays  on  9  per  cent,  of  what 
she  carries,  and  the  63  per  center  pays  on  about  44  per 
cent.  ? — I  have  not  gauged  that,  and  I  do  not  know. 

2421.  Supposing  you  grant  that,  would  you  favour 
a  system  which  Ufted  the  "  Ferrum  "  up  to  pay  80  per 
cent,  upon  what  she  carries,  but  left  the  other  vessel  at 
the  44  per  cent.  ? — No,  the  only  systi-m  I  can  favour 
would  be  one  to  make  her  pay  the  same  as  the  other 
vessels  using  our  docks. 

2422.  Then  he  would  carry  the  same  proportion  of 
dead  weight  to  his  nett  register  as  the  other  ^essel  ? — 
It  is  very  difficult.  I  do  not  see  how  it  can  be  done. 
Are  we  to  enter  into  questions  of  what  each  ship  carries  ? 

2423.  No,  I  am  not  talking  of  that,  but  if  a  Committee 
is  called  together  to  say  what  is  fair  between  ship  and 
ship,  and  that  Committee  finds  that  the  principle  of  the 
Act  ofrl854  is  that  the  taxable  tonnage  of  a  ship  shall  be 
her  ea  ning  capacity — that  is  the  part  of  the  ship  that 
is  devoted  either  to  passengers,  to  carrying  stores,  or  to 
carrying  cargo — is  t  not  proper  to  try  and  find  a  basis 
of  equality  as  betwieen  two  ships.  I  am  asking  if  you 
would  favour  a  system  which  made  one  ship  pay  on  80 
per  cent,  of  what  she  carries  and  left  the  other  vessel 
which  is  a  63  per  center  to  pay  on  44  per  cent,  of  what 
she  carries  ? — I  really  am  not  in  a  position  to  answer  that. 
I  would  just  like  to  answer  with  regard  to  this  "  Ferrum  " 
and  point  out  one  remarkable  coincidence  with  regard 
to  her.  Her  tonnage  under  deck  is  170  tons — her  total 
tonnage  under  deck — and  she  is  allowed  ofE  14  per  cent, 
for  crew.  Now  I  say  that  this  1854  Act — I  do  not  know 
what  the  operation  of  it  is,  and  Captain  Chalmers  knows 
it  much  better  than  I  do 

2424.  I  do  not  think  you  need  go  into  that.  We  ad- 
mit that  the  "  Ferrum  "  and  three  other  ships  were  all 
measured — we  cannot  say  wrongly,  but  our  surveyor 
did  not  exactly  carry  out  his  instructions  as  regards  that 
type  ? — I  say  that  it  is  a  very  great  hardship  to  us  that 
those  ships  are  let  loose  upon  us,  and  they  are  not  the  only 
vessels  I  fancy  that  are. 

2425.  Those  four  ships  are  the  only  cargo  ships  that  we 
know  of  that  are  in  that  position  ? — I  think  thero  is  another 
ow,  since.and  those  ships  are  let  loose  upon  us  dockowners 
to  prey  upon  us.  That  "  Ferrum  "  is  actually  free  of 
light  dues,  which  surely  is  a  mistake. 

2426.  (Chairman.)  Freaks  of  that  sort  should  no  doubt 
be  put  down  ? — I  suggest  with  all  respect  that  as  the  Act 
has  resulted  in  the  production  of  such  freaks  as  that  it 
should  be  in  some  way  revised, so  that  the  dock  companies 
should  be  exempt  from  a  rex)etition  of  their  experiences 
with  the  "  Ferrum." 

2427.  That  is  what  we  are  here  for.  I  should  like  you 
to  advert  to  the  point  that  Captain  Chalmers  has  been 
putting  to  you.  You  said  the  dead  weight  should  not 
have  anything  to  do  with  you  ? — No,  not  with  us  as 
dockowners. 

2428.  But  in  your  o-wn  evidence,  as  an  illustration  of 
unfairness,  you  point  to  the  difference  of  cargo  capacity, 
so  that  evidently  in  your  own  mind  in  preparing  your 
e-vidence  yoii  did  think  that  the  weight  of  cargo  should  havo 
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Mr.    Thmnat  some  bearing.    You  say :  As  an  illustration,  I  take  the 

JJo«  "Femim."    This  steamer  under  present  conditions  can 

Thomp*en.    (jnng  a  cargo  into  one  of  the  docks  covered  by  this  Associ- 

ation  of  about  220  tons  T — Yes,  and  it  pays  on  19  'tons. 


17  May  1905. 


2420.  So  that  obviously  when  you  wore  preparing  your 
evidence  the  quantity  of  cargo  had  some  weight  with  you. 
— I  thought  it  was  a  startling  tiling  that  a  ship  that  had 
a  dead  weight  tonnage  of  220  should  pay  on  only  19. 

2430.  Therefore  the  quantity  of  tonnage  did  seem  to 
you  to  be  relevant  t — It  did  Feem  remarkable. 

2431.  You  would  not  admit  that  to  Captain  Chalmers  ? 
— ^I  am  sorry  if  I  did  riot  admit  that  to  Captain  Chalmers. 

2432.  (Captain  Chalmers.)  Perhaps  you  did  not  under- 
stand what  I  asked  you  ? — I  am  afraid  I  did  not  under- 
stand it. 

2433.  (Chairman.)  You  do  think  that  the  quantity  of 
cargo  she  carries  is  relevant  to  the  amount  of  dues  she 
pays  ! — I  took  that  as  the  case  of  a  freak  which  had  220 
tons  and  which  paid  on  only  19. 

2434.  (Sir  WiUiam  Lewia.)  Is  that  the  only  factor  in  con- 
sidering the  matter  ? — It  seems  to  me  not.  As  regarda 
differentiating  as  to  the  cargo  earning  capacity  of  a  ship 
that  is  a  matter  that  rests  with  the  shipowner  himself. 

2435.  (Chairman.)  You  do  think,  however,  that  it  is 
relevant  to  the  amoimt  of  dues  she  pays  ? — Yes,  in  a  case 
of  freaks  like  this. 

2436.  (Captain  Chalmers.)  And  you  say  that  this 
vessel  takes  away  from  your  port  that  amoiint  of  dead 
weight  and  pays  on  only  19  tons  ? — Yes,  I  gave  that  as  an 
illustration. 

2437.  (Captain  Aalce.)  You  spoke  about  the  pilotage 
being  adversely  affected  ? — Yes. 

2438.  In  the  Bristol  Channel  is  pilotage  payable  on 
nett  tonnage  or  on  the  draught  of  the  ship  ?— On  nett 
tonnage. 

2439.  And  pilotage  is  free  ? — It  is  non-compulsory  ex- 
cept tor  Bristol — there  it  is  compulsory,  but  nearly  all 
vessels  when  they  are  so  small  that  it  does  not  pay  a  fully 
licensed  pilot  to  take  them,  engage  what  is  called  a  hobbl- 
ing pilot,  who  is  really  not  allowed  to  pilot,  but  as  the 
business  of  these  small  ships  is  not  worth  the  while  of  a 
regular  pilot  to  take  in  hand  he  winks  at  what  is  done 
by  the  hobbling  pilot.  It  really  affects  the  income  of 
those  hobbling  pilots, 

2440.  Mr.  Bums  sajrs  that  it  is  rather  unusual  tc 
pay  upon  tonnage,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  xmusual 
to  pay  upon  tonnage,  but  I  knew  there  was  a  difference 
in  the  Bristol  Channel  ? — I  think  I  have  got  the  Pilot 
Regulations  here  (Regulations  handed).  That  was  a  very 
old  fashioned  way  of  doing  it — rating  the  draught  of 
water.     It  is  now  done  on  the  tonnage. 

2441.  (Captain  Blake.)  I  should  like  to  say  as  the 
representative  of  a  very  large  pilotage  authority  that 
is  not  the  universal  custom — it  is  nearly  always  draught 
of  water. 

^  2442.  (Witness.)    In  the  Bristol  Channel  it  is. 

2443.  In  the  Bristol  Channel  I  know  it  is.  I  have 
no  doubt  that  the  pilots  would  be  glad  to  hove  it  both 
■ways  7 — I  think  as  to  the  men  who  pilot  thesn  smell 
vesiels  no  complaint  can  be  made  about  their  income, 
because  what  they  make  is  small  enough  already. 

2444.  (Professor  Biles.)  I  suppose  anything  that 
would  change  the  nett  register  tonnage  from  its  present 
basis  to  the  basis  you  recommend  would  be  welcomed  by 
the  pilots  T— Oh,  undoubtedly,  the  pilots  have  spoken 
to  me  about  it.  I  am  Chairman  of  the  Barry  Pilotage 
Board,  and  some  of  them  have  spoken  to  me  about  it. 
Of  courte  these  poor  men  have  no  means  of  getting 
redress  except  through  some  pilotage  association. 

2445.  They  feel  the  difficulty  as  much  as  the  dock- 
owners  ? — They  do. 

2446.  That  the  increase  in  the  size  of  the  ship  is  being 
attended  with  a  reduction  of  income  to  them  ? — Yes, 
it  must  reduce  their  incomes. 

2447.  All  those  cargo  eteamers  that  have  an  un- 
measured space  by  having  a  small  opening  in  one  of  the 
decks  are  on  just  the  same  lines,  are  they  not,  as  the  coast- 
ing steamer  which  has  an  open  space  ? — As  far  as  I  know, 
^irery  bit. 


2448.  That  is  to  say  in  neither  case  is  the  tonnage 
measured  ? — Coasters  as  a  rule  are  pretty  open  vesselsi 

2449.  What  do  you  do  in  the  case  of  a  ship  of  that  kind, 
where  they  have  spaces  which  are  not  measured,  but 
in  which  they  put  cargo — do  you  charge  rates  ? — We 
are  limited  to  charge  rates  on  the  tonnage  of  the  ship 
as  proved  by  the  ship's  register.  We  cannot  make  any 
enquiry  behind  that. 

2450.  If  they  have  large  open  spaces  and  carry  cargo 
in  them,  you  have  no  remedy  T — We  have  no  remedy. 

2451.  You  said  that  the  93  per  cent,  pay  you  rates 
which  you  consider  are  fairly  satisfactory  ? — Yes,  we 
are  satisfied  with  them  for  the  present — on  our  present 
expenditure  we  are  satisfied  with  them. 

2452.  And  you  support  the  claim  for  making  the  100- 
per  cent,  all  the  same  T — What  we  support  is  that  our 
dues  should  be  calculated  on  the  gross  register  tonnage 
minus  this  deduction  of  32  per  cent. — that  it  should  not 
exceed  32  per  cent,  of  the  engine  space. 

2453.  This  percentage  on  vessels  about  which  com- 
plaint is  made — 7  per  cent,  in  your  port — is  not  very 
different,  is  it,  from  that  in  other  port«  T — I  should  think 
not. 

2454.  That  is  to  say  the  93  per  cent,  satisfies  you  T — 
Yes. 

2455.  Shipowners  are  as  much  dissatisfied  with  you  as 
with  the  rest  of  the  ports  ? — We  have  never  found  any- 
body tell  us  that  they  are  dissatisfied  with  our  rates 
because  the  rates  themselves  are  very  low, but  the  tendency 
will  be  wherever  you  have  inequalities  of  rate  that  there 
should  be  dissatisfaction.  We  shall  have  that  to  con- 
tend against.  We  shall  have  a  man  saying,  "  As  long  as 
one  man  gets  in  practically  for  nothing  why  should  not 
we  come  in  also  for  nothiag  ?  " 

2456.  In  fact  the  two  questions  are  quite  separate — 
fairness  as  between  ships  and  the  absolute  amount  that 
the  ship  as  a  whole  should  pay  to  the  docks  ? — Yes. 

2457.  They  are  two  separate  questions  ? — They  are 
two  separate  questions. 

2458.  The  question  of  ratio  of  dead  weight  to  tonnage 
you  say  you  are  not  very  familiar  with  ? — It  has  never 
affected  us  in  any  way.  We  cannot  take  it  into  con- 
sideration  at  present.  There  would  have  to  be  an 
alteration  in  the  law  to  permit  us  to  take  that  into 
consideration. 

2459.  What  you  want  is,  that  ships  of  about  the  same 
size  should  pay  on  the  same  allowance  ? —  We  want  all 
ships  to  pay  on  the  same  basis ;  that  is,  if  93  per  cent, 
are  paying  on  say  63  per  cent,  or  64  per  cent,  we  say 
that  that  should  be  undisturbed,  and  if  it  is  only  a  small 
percentage  that  does  not  pay  on  that,  we  ask  that  that 
small  percentage  should  be  put  on  the  same  basis. 

2460.  That  small  percentage  should  have  some  relatir^ 
to  what  you  did  for  the  ship  ? — We  do  a  great  deal  m,,.^ 
for  those  coasters  as  regards  the  returns  that  we  ggj 
from  them  than  for  the  other  ships.  They  want  ^^  j^ 
loaded  and  go  out  by  the  same  tide.  We  load  ^  2  400 
ton  ship  and  we  push  on  and  send  her  to  sea  in  fivj  hoursr 
It  is  all  done  at  very  high  pressure. 

2461.  What  I  am  putting  to  you  is  a  view  that]j(^g  y^^j^ 
put  forward  that  services  rendered  by  dockownjjg  should 
be  the  basis  of  remuneration  they  get  for  the  «rork  thev 

do.     Is  not  that  rather  what  you  have  in  yovj.  mind  ■/ 

As  regards  services  rendered  we  say  that  jf  anything 
of  that  sort  should  be  taken  into  considerat^jj  n  shouia 
be  based  on  length  and  in  our  case  height  ^g™  largely, 
because  all  these  big  ships  want  quay  spaCg  f^yj.  loading 
alongside  these  tips,  and  quay  space,  of  course  is  the 
most  valuable  thing  we  have. 

2462.  (Sir  William  Lewis.)  That  would  \^  accommo- 
dation   afforded    as    well    as    services    r<jjdgi.gd  j Un- 

doubtedly. 

2403.  (Professor  Biles.)  What  you  wa\t  jg  tj,at  ships 
of  about  the  same  size  should  pay  about  thi,  game  amount  ? 
— That  everybody  should  be  on  the  same  basis. 

2464.  I  think  you  do  not  want  a  system  -vv-hich  makes 
the  arrangement  of  the  inside  of  the  vesse^  j^j^g  controllire 
factor  in  your  revenue  ? — No. 

2465.  Therefore  you  do  not  want  to  avour  a  system 
io  which  the  question  of  what  the  ship(,^.jjgp  ^^gg  ^;ij. 
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the  inside  of  a  ship  has  to  be  taken  into  consideration. 
Ton  rather  want  to  leave  him  free  to  do  what  he  likes  ? 
Yes,  that  is  what  we  want. 

2466.  I  think  you  do  not  want  to  be  a  party  to  the 
success  or  failure  of  whatever  arrangement  he  may  choose 
to  make  inside  his  ship  ? — That  is  the  view  we  take. 

2467.  (iSir  William  White.)  Are  you  aware  that  all 
tonnage  laws — all  British  tonnage  laws — ^have  hitherto 
■proceeded  upon  the  basis  of  the  supposed  earning  power 
-of  the  ship  ? — I  suppose  that  was  the  first  basis.  It  is  a 
•very  complicated  question  to  get  at  the  earning  capacity 
of  a  ship ;  it  is  rather  beyond  me  I  am  afraid. 

2468.  I  am  simply  asking  you  if  you  know  that  tbat 
principle  has  been  embodied  in  all  regulations  ? — I  think 
It  has. 

2469.  And  your  view,  as  representing  dock  proprietors, 
is  that  you  have  not  to  do  with  earning  power  but  you 
should  be  paid  for  the  accommodation  you  provide  and 
the  services  you  render  ? — Yes. 

2470.  That  is  to  say  you  favour  a  change  in  the 
principle  of  tonnage  legislation  ? — What  I  favour  is  a 
feed  proportion  of  the  gross  tonnage  so  that  we  have 
not  to  go  into  all  these  questions. 

2471.  I  know  that  is  a  method  you  would  apply,  but 
you  would  favour  a  change  in  principle  and  you  would 
take  that  mode  of  carrying  out  your  views  ? — The  only 
change  I  advocate  is  to  prevent  any  person  getting  under 
this  63  per  cent. 

2472.  But  you  assume  throughout  your  argument  that 
gross  tonnage  measured  in  the  way  that  it  now  is  is  the 
proper  method  for  the  accommodation  provided  and 
services  rendered  ? — Gross  tonnage  is  the  basis. 

■2473.  Yes,  you  assume  that  ? — Yes,  I  assume  that. 

2474.  You  have  not  given  us  p.ny  reason  for  that 
opinion — you  have  assumed  that  throughout  ? — I  have 
Assumed  that  throughout.  I  only  want  to  keep  in 
practice  what  we  have  hitherto  based  our  rates  upon — 
as  to  how  it  can  be  manipulated  I  have  not  studied  that 
at  all. 

3475.  Now  you  would,  of  course,  recognise  from  your 
past  experience  that  if  gross  tonnage  were  made  the 
basis  then  these  ingenious  ship  designers  and  owners 
would  begin  to  work  upon  that  ? — Yes  ;  we  must  risk 
something,  and  if  we  get  the  32  per  cent,  fixed  I  think 
we  must  risk  that.  When  we  find  that  the  ingenuity  is 
getting  beyond  what  we  consider  a  reasonable  point 
then  we  shall  have  to  consider  the  position. 

2476.  That  is  to  say,  put  summarily,  you  as  dock 
owners  get  a  satisfactory  income  on  the  ratio  of  about  63 
per  cent  of  the  gross  tonnage  as  now  measured.  Applying 
that  to  the  great  majority  of  the  ships  that  come  to  you, 
you  want  to  make  that  universal  ? — I  want  to  make 
that  universal,  but  I  do  not  admit  that  we  get  i-.  satisfactory 
income. 

2477.  I  think  you  said  you  had  not  much  to  complain 
of  to  date,  but  that  you  fear  the  tendency  of  the  future  t — 
I  am  sorry  if  I  put  it  in  that  way.  AVhat  I  suggest  is 
that  if  the  present  basis  for  claiming  our  rates — no  matter 
how  low  they  are — were  disturbed  that  although  we  are 
not  inclined  to  raise  our  rates,  yet  if  the  basis  is  to  be 
disturbed  then  we  shall  have  to  consider  the  position. 
That  is  what  it  was  my  intention  to  say. 

2478.  But  if  your  assumption  is — it  is  a  pure  assumption 
— that  the  gross  tonnage  is  the  fairest  basis  as  matters 

stand,  and  that  you  would  take  off  a  constant  percentage 
from  that  in  all  ships  in  estimating  jour  tonnage  for 
dock  register,  and  if  that  assumption  were  challenged, 
what  would  you  say  in  defence  of  it.  What  argument 
would  you  put  before  the  Committee  in  favour  of  your 
assumption  that  the  gross  tonnage  is  a  just  and  equitable 
basis.  ? — None  beyond  this,  that  that  is  what  we  have 
always  based  our  calculations  upon  hitherto.  In  going 
for  fresh  powers  we  have  always  reckoned  that  we  were 
getting  a  certain  income. 

2479.  And  from  the  point  of  view  of  principle,  you 
do  not  put  forward  any  new  argument  ? — No. 

2480.  ( Mr.  Cleland  Bvrns. )  I  think  that  steamer  you 
mentioned  had  her  gross  tonnage  reduced  ? — Yes,  I 
suppose    it    was    Ijy    the   operation    of    the  1854   Act 

■which  allowed  all  sorts  of  laxity. 


2481.  So  that  rather  points  out  that  if  it  were  gross  Mr.    Thonuis 
tonnage  in  future  that  might  not  be  a  fair  basis  to  take  ?  Rre 

— I  do  not  know  that  it  is  not  a  fair  basis,  because  if  after    lliompson. 

a  ship  is  built  the  tonnage  is  reduced  I  do  not  see  that       " 

that  interferes  with  the  basis.     It  seems  to  me  that  the  *^  ^^^  ^^^• 
operation  of  the  Act  is  wrong  in  principle  in  permitting 
that  state  of  things. 

2482.  You  are  proposing  that  we  should  alter  the  Act 
as  far  as  gross  tonnage  is  concerned.  We  are  to  take 
that  as  the  basis  and  charge  on  a  percentage  of  gross 
tonnage  ? — Yes. 

2483.  That  statement  shows  that  gross  tonnage  can 
be  manipulated  ? — I  am  afraid  it  can  be.  It  do*s  seem 
that  the  Board  of  Trade  are  capable  of  anything. 

2484.  {Captain  Chalmers.)  When  did  you  sell  the 
"  Alacrity  "  ?— I  sold  it  to  Mr.  Jack.  I  do  not  recollect 
the  year. 

2485.  Was  it  in  1889  ?— I  cannot  fix  it  from  my 
memory,  but  it  is  some  years  ago. 

2486.  (Mr.  Cleland  Burns.)  Is  that  Mr.  Jack  of 
Lame  ? — Yes. 

2487.  {Captain  Chalmers.)  When  she  was  built,  was  not 
she  built  with  a  Mclntyre  bottom  ?— Yes  ;  up  to  that 
time  she  would  be  measured  with  that  bottom. 

2488.  And  after  1889  that  was  taken  off  ?— I  am  not 
aware  of  that,  but  I  will  take  it  from  you. 

2489.  You  will  find  that  that  would  make  a  considerable 
difference  ? — I  do  not  know  that  that  accounts  for  all 
this  reduction  in  tonnnge.  I  am  very  glad  to  get  the 
explanation,  but  whatever  does  happen  if  the  gross 
tonnage  can  be  manipulated,  I  am  not  surprised  to 
hear  it. 

2490.  {Colonel  Denny.)  It  was  not  manipulated  when 
you  had  her.  You  were  paying  on  a  part  of  the  ship 
which  you  could  not  use  for  earning  capacity  but  for 
ballast.  When  the  other  gentleman,  Mr.  Jack  from 
the  Sister  Island,  saw  this  boat  he  said  to  himself,  "  I 
suppose  this  has  been  overcharged,  and  now  I  am  going 
to  get  this  boat  re-measured  and  I  will  only  pay  on 
what  I  use  for  cargo  "  ?— Yes,  I  agree  that  Mr.  Jack 
had  more  ingenuity  than  I  had. 

2491.  {Captain  Chalmers.)  The  Act  was  amended  in 
the  meantime. 

2492.  {Mr.  Bvrns.)  Are  you  aware  that  in  1901  the  Board 
of  Trade  issued  fresh  instructions  to  surveyors,  which 
they  claim  -will  not  allow  such  a  vessel  as  the  "  Ferrum  " 
to  be  built  again  ?— Yes  ;  they  claim  that  that  is  so,  but 
I  am  not  sure  that  they  can  bear  it  out  in  fact. 

2493.  It  has  been  given  in  evidence  that  the  sister 
ship  to  the  "  Ferrum,"  built  since  1901,  has  a  register 
tonnage  considerably  larger  ? — ^The  "  Plover,"  built  in 
1904,  although  136  feet  in  length,  works  out  at  12  per 
cent,  of  net  to  gross. 

2494.  {Captain  Chalmers.)  No;  the  "Plover"  works 
out  at  40  per  cent.  Excuse  me,  the  "  Plover's "  gross 
tonnage  is  208  and  her  net  tonnage  25  tons. 

2495.  {Mr.  Cleland  Burns. )  Is  she  a  dead  weight  carrier  ' 
— She  is  a  dead  weight  carrier. 

2496.  Do  you  know  where  she  was  built  ? — No. 

2497.  {Captain  Chalmers.)  She  is  a  passenger  ship  ? 

My  particulars  about  her  are  limited. 

2498.  In  regard  to  the  passenger  boats,  that  cannot 
be  prevented  ? — ^That  does  not  affect  us  very  muoh, 
because  we  do  not  get  many  passenger  boats. 

2499.  Have  not  the  Barry  Railway  Company  built 
lately  two  new  paddle  boats  ? — Yes,  and  we  have  sold  them. 

2500.  How  did  their  tormage  work  out  ? — I  do  not 
know — we  sold  them  whilst  they  were  being  built. 

2501.  They  are  going  to  trade  to  and  from  Barry  ? — 
Not  altogether.  They  trade  from  Cardiff,  Bristol,  Ilfra- 
combe. 

2502.  {Colonel  Denny.)  The  same  as  Campbell's  ? — 
Running  the  same  as  Campbell's.  One  is  called  the 
"  Gwalia."  What  their  tonnage  is  I  do  not  know.  These 
ships  do  not  come  within  the  dock  works  ;  they  lie  at 
staithes,  practically  in  the  river. 

2503.  (Captain  Chalmers.)  The  "Gwalia"  is  562  tons 
gross  and  166  tons  net — that  is,  she  works  out  at  under 
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Ur.    Thonuu  30  per  cent.  ?— Very  likely.     I  really  do  not  know.  The 

*°*  "  Devonia  "  is  another  one. 

ihompton. 

2804.  {Captain    Chalmers.)  Sister    boats  T— They    do 
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2505.  {Mr.  WiUon.)  I  am  interested,  as  yoa  perhaps 
know,  in  the  crew  space  and  engine  room  space  T — I 
know  that  very  well. 

2506.  Do  you  consider  that  the  large  spaces  they 
give  in  the  engine  room  are  responsible  for  the  big  allow- 
ance they  get  off  the  tonnage  ? — I  think  they  may  be  in 
these  small  boats,  although  I  am  not  well  enough  up 
in  it  to  say  ;  I  think  there  may  be  a  question  as  to  the 
light  and  air  space  being  excessive,  but  I  am  not  pre- 
pared to  say  so. 

2507.  But  you  are  a  shipowner  yourself,  I  understand  ? 
—Yes. 

2508.  You  would  not  give  any  more  room  in  the  engine 
room  and  stokehold  than  was  really  necessary  ? — No, 
I  should  give  what  was  ample.  I  think  no  man  would 
give  more  than  was  necessary. 

2509.  So  that  you  cannot  say  that  shipowners  generally 
would  give  more  than  what  was  necessary  ? — No,  I  think 
they  would  not. 

2510.  Then  you  would  not  advocate  a  policy  which 
would  have  a  tendency  to  reduce  the  amount  of  space 
which  the  men  would  have  to  work  in  in  the  engine 
room,  or  stokehold  ? — No,  but  my  proposal  here  I  do 
not  think  interferes  with  the  crew  space. 

2511.  I  understand  generally  that  it  is  admitted  by  all 
witnesses  that  the  crew  space  where  the  men  live  should 
not  be  interfered  with  in  any  cose  ;  but  I  am  now  speak- 
ing of  the  space  in  the  engine  room  and  the  stokeholds 
where  the  men  are  employed  ? — Yes. 

2512.  You  would  not  favour  any  alteration  in  the  law, 
which  would  cramp  the  men  in  their  work  ? — No,  I  should 
not. 

2513.  Then  if  the  shipowners  claim  deductions  for  that 
space  you  would  not  object  to  it  ? — Reasonable  deduc- 
tions, certainly  not. 

2514.  But  you  have  already  admitted  to  me  that  you 
yourself  as  a  shipowner,  and  shipowners  generally,  would 
not  give  more  space  than  is  necessary  ? — No. 

2515.  Then  you  qualify  that  by  talking  about  "  rea- 
sonable "  ? — Well,  I  assume  that  they  give  reasonable 
space  to  begin  with,  and  if  they  want  anything  morn 
than  that  I  should  not  approve  of  it.  I  approve  of  ever}'- 
thing  that  is  reasonable  for  the  men.  Am  I  to  begin  by 
assuming  that  they  are  giving  no  more  than  is 
reasonable  ? 

2516.  Yes,  that  is  what  I  want  to  know,  what  is  your 
opinion  about  that  1 — I  know  nothing  about  that,  if  they 
do  it  it  is  unknown  to  me.  I  cannot  admit  that  they 
do.    I  have  no  knowledge. 

2517.  But  you  would  not  favour  any  alteration  in  the 
law,  or  do  you  contend  that  the  law  should  be  altered  to 
interfere  with  the  space  that  is  provided  for  the  men  in 
the  engine  room  and  stokehold  to  do  their  work  in  ? — No. 

2518.  Even  if  it  affects  your  dock  dues  a  little  by  it  ? — 
I  should  not  do  that.  I  do  not  think  the  dockowners 
would  go  80  closely  into  it  as  to  wish  to  take  something  off 
for  what  is  allowed  for  the  crew  space. 

2519.  Are  you  aware  that  we  have  had  evidence  al- 
ready before  this  Committee  where  the  general  com- 
plaint was  that  the  deductions  for  engine  room  space  and 
stokehold  space  were  too  excessive  ? — Tliere  is  no  doubt 
that  they  are  excessive ;  but  I  am  not  aware  that  that  is 
in  respect  of  space  for  the  crew  and  firemen. 

2520.  I  do  not  want  to  confuse  the  places  where  the 
men  live  and  sleep  with  the  places  where  the  men  work. 
I  am  now  confining  my  question  to  the  places  where  the 
men  work  ? — Yes. 

2521.  You  would  not  be  in  favour  of  any  alteration 
of  the  law  that  would  in  any  way  interfere  with  the  places 
where  the  men  had  to  work  ? — That  is  a  very  broad 
question.  You  must  begin  by  assuming  that  I  have  got 
knowledge  in  some  cases  of  an  excessive  amount  given. 
It  there  is  an  excessive  amount,  more  than  what  is  rea- 
sonable, for  the  men,  I  say  that  that  ought  to  be  inter- 
fered with. 


2522.  Then  I  take  it  that  you  would  have  some  re- 
striction placed  on  that  ? — I  think  that  is  a  question  w© 
should  be  inclined  to  leave  to  the  Surveyors  of  the  Board! 
of  Trade.     We  should  not  go  as  closely  into  it  as  that. 

2523.  Do  not  you  think  that  a  shipowner  on  the  ques- 
tion of  the  safety  of  life  and  limb  of  the  men  ought  to  be 
encouraged  to  give  as  much  space  as  possible  for  the  men 
to  do  their  work  in  1 — Certainly,  ample  space,  but  all 
within  reason. 

2524.  You  qualify  again  by  "  ample  space  "  ? — I  assume- 
that  you  do  not  want  anything  unreasonable. 

2525.  I  put  it  to  you  in  this  way  :  that  if  the  shipowners 
had  to  pay  dock  dues  on  the  amount  of  space  where  thr 
men  have  to  do  their  work,  would  not  that  create  a  ten- 
dency on  the  part  of  the  owners  to  cut  down  that  space, 
if  they  had  to  pay  dues  to  the  Dock  Company  ? — I  think 
they  ought  to  be  prevented.  They  ought  not  to  be- 
allowed  to  do  it.  A  ship  ought  not  to  pass  and  get  » 
certificate  if  the  space  is  not  ample. 

2526.  But  do  not  you  'know  that  the  policy  of  the- 
Board  of  Trade  has  always  been  to  try  and  induce  the- 
shipowner  to  give  as  much  space  as  possible  for  the  men 
to  do  their  work  in  ? — I  am  very  glad  to  learn  what  is- 
the  policy  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  I  have  no  doubt 
that  that  is  part  of  it. 

2527.  But  as  a  public  Department,  who  are  responsi- 
ble for  administering  the  law  to  secure  safety,  you  can 
well  understand  that  that  is  their  policy,  or  is  what  ought' 
to  be  their  policy  ? — I  am  quite  sure,  5Ir.  Wilson,  that 
the  Board  of  Trade  will  secure  ample  space  for  the  crew — 
ample  and  reasonable  space,  and  we  should  never  seek  to 
disturb  that.  I  am  sure  that  is  all  you  want,  ample  and' 
reasonable  space  for  the  crew. 

2528.  That  is  all  I  can  get  you  to  go  the  length  of  say- 
ing with  regard  to  safeguarding  the  interests  of  the  men  ? 
— I  am  very  much  in  favour  of  safeguarding  the  interests 
of  the  men. 

2529.  \''ou  speak  of  the  White  Star  Line  ships  coming- 
to  the  Barry  Docks  ? — Yes. 

2530.  You  have  not  any  liner-passenger  boats  coming 
in  ? — No. 

2531.  They  are  cargo  ships  ? — They  come  to  our  place 
probably  for  bunkers.  We  had  one  in  lately  which  took 
4,500  tons  in  her  bunkers  and  went  on  to  New  Zealand. 

2532.  You  say,  that  in  consequence  of  the  height  of 
these  vessels,  you  have  to  provide  new  appliances  ? — 
Yes. 

2533.  But  then  you  are  not  compelled  to  do  that  ? — 
No,  we  are  not  compelled,  certainly. 

2534.  Only  it  would  mean,  I  suppose,  it  you  did  not 
do  it  that  they  would  go  to  the  docks  of  your  competitors  ? 
— They  cannot  find  them — there  is  no  dock  in  advance 
of  Barry  that  I  know  of,  and  Barry  Dock  and  Lord  Bute's- 
new  dock  will,  in  my  opinion,  be  supplied  with  advan- 
tages and  facilities  for  shipping  of  that  kind  second  Uy 
none. 

2535.  If  you  did  not  provide  those  facilities,  other 
ports  would  provide  those  facilities,  and  you  would  lose 
the  trade  ?— We  should  not  mind  if  they  did  go  else- 
where.    We  gain  nothing  by  them. 

2536.  (Mr.  Emmott.)  But  you  would  lose  the  freight 
on  your  railway  ? — On  the  4,500  tons  of  bunkers  we  got 
2d.  per  ton.  If  you  take  that  and  consider  the  number  of 
tips  such  a  vessel  overlaps,  and  the  money  which  we  have 
to  spend  for  raising  the  coal,  you  would  find  that  such  a 
ship  is  a  loss  to  us. 

2537.  {Mr.  Wilson.)  Yet  you  go  on  providmg  accom- 
modation for  them  ?— We  have  done  that,  although  at  a 
loss,  and  I  am  bound  to  tell  you  that  some  members  of 
my  Board  were  very  much  against  it. 

2538.  {Mr.  Emmott.)  You  spoke  of  a  tonnage  rate 
at  the  rate  of  IJd.  per  ton  for  certain  ships  going  certain 
voyages  ? — Coasters  under  100  tons. 

2539.  Is  that  a  maximum  ?— For  the  100  tons. 

2540.  That  is  not  the  maximum  rate  is  it  ?— Yes,  for 
that  particular  voyage — all  our  rates  are  maximum  rates. 

2541.  That  is  what  I  wanted  to  know  7— Yes. 

2542.  You  say  that  if  no  ships  were  allowed  to  have 
more  than  32  per  cent,  deduction  for  machinery  space, 
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•that  would  be  fair— that  is  the  only  proposal,  as  I  under- 
:Stand.  that  you  have  to  make  ?— That  is  the  only  one  I 
tave  to  make,  and  it  is  the  basis  of  our  existing  income, 
-and  we  do  not  want  our  income  disturbed. 

2543.  Take  a  ship  whose  machinery  space  only  occupies 
13  per  cent,  you  are  aware  that  on  a  32  per  cent,  deduction 

*hat  ship  has  a  very  considerable  advantage  1 — Yes. 

2544.  You  are  equally  aware  that  there  are  a  great 
^nany  of  those  ships  in  the  7  per  cent,  proportion  of  which 
;you  have  been  speaking  that  would  be  under  a  very 
material  disadvantage  under  the  system  which  you  sug- 
gest ? — Well,  a  disadvantage — if  you  put  it  as  a  disad- 
vantage that  a  man  now  is  paying  nothing,  and  he  will 
liave  to  pay  something.  If  he  has  to  pay  something  he 
■will  have  that  disadvantage,  I  take  it. 

2545.  I  mean  relatively  ship  for  ship — they  would 
be  at  a  disadvantage,  your  13  per  cent,  ship — ^your  ship 
■with  the  13i  per  cent,  for  machinery  space  would  have  a 
■distinct  advantage  if  it  still  had  the  deduction  of  32  per 
<!ent.,  an  advantage  of  1 8|  per  cent,  of  space  which  it 
<»n  give  up  to  cargo  and  use  for  cargo  purposes,  your 
•other  ship  would  still  only  have  a  32  jwr  cent,  allowance 
■.and  would  be,  as  compared  with  the  first  ship  of  which 
1  speak,  at  a  great  disadvantage  ship  for  ship  ? — ^If  you 
j>ut  it  in  that  way,  yes ;  but  the  way  we  look  at  it  is  this 

2546.  I  only  want  an  answer  to  my  question.  I  am 
•not  seeking  to  lead  you  into  anything.  You  agree  with 
me  ? — Yes,  put  in  that  way. 

2547.  This  is  the  question  I  want  to  put  to  you,  if  you 
want  to  make  a  maximum,  do  you  not  think  that  the 
maximum  ought  to  be  higher  than  32  per  cent.  ? — No, 
I  do  not. 

2548.  32  per  cent,  is  your  last  word  T— Undoubtedly. 

2549.  That  is  the  only  suggestion  you  can  make  to 
the  Committee  ? — Undoubtedly,  because  anything  beyond 
32  per  (jent.  means  a  reduction  of  our  revenue. 

2550.  (Chairman.)  That  is  sufficient  for  you  ?— Quite 
«ufficient  for  me  as  to  the  13  per  cent. ;  I  should  like  to 
•explain  that  it  proves  that  we  are  giving  too  much  to 
the  13  per  cent,  in  giving  him  32  per  cent.  That  is 
-what  it  proves. 

2551.  {Mr.  Emmott.)  That  is  an  argument  that  you 
have  not  made  which  you  might  have  made  ? — You 
iiave  allowed  me  to  make  it,  and  I  am  obliged  to  you. 

2552.  (Colonel  Denny.)  These  coasters  of  which  you 
■complain — the  7  per  cent. — they  pay  your  low  scale  of  ' 
dues  ? — ^They  do. 

2553.  The  lowest  scale  ? — Yes,  and  this  ship,  the 
"  Ferrum,"  now  escapes  paying  light  dues.  She  goes 
■ctu^ering  round  the  British  Islands  and  pays  no  light 
dues. 

2554.  And  for  the  benefit  of  catching  7  per  cent,  of  the 
vessels,  you  would  "  cabin,  crib,  and  confine "  the  in- 
genuity of  the  ship-builder,  who  has  up  to  the  present 
•time  kept  this  country  to  the  front  ? — I  have  very  great 
sympathy  with  the  ship-builder. 

2555.  If  you  are  going  to  make  an  alteration,  would 
it  not  be  more  profitable  to  say  we  will  give  every  person 
If,  and  no  more  of  their  actual  space  ? — I  should  want 
to  work  that  out.  and  the  only  basis  I  can  work  that 
out  on  would  be,  what  is  the  income  which  would  be 
left  to  the  dockowner. 

2556.  Take  a  ship  measuring  5,000  tons  gross.  In 
order  to  get  32  per  cent.,  the  ship-builder  has  to  exercise 
liis  ingenuity  on  this  side  of  the  question  as  well  as  on 
the  other.  He  must  not  have  less  than  13  per  cent.,  and 
he  must  not  have  more  than  20  per  cent.  That  takes 
aome  arrangement.  It  is  a  well-known  thing  that  you 
must  not  have  less  than  13  per  cent.  The  engine  room 
is  swelled  out  to  give  13  per  cent.  He  gets  1,600  tons  oft 
his  5,000  tons  and  his  ship  comes  out  at  3,400  tons. 
You  get,  of  course,  also  crew  space  and  light  and  air 
■which  I  have  not  taken  into  account ;  so  that,  as  far 
as  regards  pure  deductions  of  engine-room  space  from 
gross  tonnage,  the  63  percenter  would  pay  you  on  3,400 
tons.  If  it  is  only  dock  income  you  wish,  you  would 
only  have  to  restrict  that  cargo  carrier  to  If  at  present, 
do  you  not  think  he  is  getting  a  very  unfair  advan- 
tage ? — I  am  very  sorry,  but  I  cannot  follow  you  into  all 
these  calculations.  The  ingenuity  of  the  shipbuilder  I  do 
not  possess,  to  begin  witli.       I  do    not  complain,  but  I 

4t9. 


hope  you  will  forgive  me   if    I  say  I  do  not  understand  Mr.   Thomas 

you.  ^"^ 

Thompson. 

2557.  If  you  are  being  swindled — putting  it  roughly       

and  not  in  an  ofiensive  sense — if  you  are  being  deprived  17  May  1905, 

of  your  legitimate  rates  by  7  per  cent,  of  ships  occupying       — 

your  docks,  which  in  any  case   would  give  you  a  very 

small  proportion  of  income,  why  not  take  the  93  per  cent, 
who  are  obtaining  an  unfair  advantage  by  getting  32  per 
cent,  instead  of  1 J  of  their  actual  space.  It  is  the  If  which 
makes  the  trouble  t — We  say  that  the  tonnage  is  manipu- 
lated principally  through  the  75  per  cent,  addition. 

2558.  If  we  give  the  other  man  the  advantage  of  If, 
and  thus  reduce  them  all  to  one  basis,  and  give  you  5  per 
cent,  more  income  on  93  per  cent,  of  the  ships  entering  your 
dock,  you  ■would  be  quite  satisfied  ■with  that  ? — I  would 
be  satisfied  with  anything  that  increases  our  income. 

2559.  (Sir  William  White.)  Why  do  you  not  put  it 
in  this  way.  Colonel  Denny,  that  instead  of  63  per  cent, 
these  ships  would  pay  on  70  per  cent.,  then  Mr.  Thompson 
would  be  able  to  follow  what  you  mean. 

2560.  (Witness.)  I  hope  you  ■will  understand  that  I  am 
not  trying  not  to  follow  it. 

2561.  (Sir  William  White.)  If  70  per  cent,  were  taken, 
then  the  ordinary  type  of  ship  would  pay  instead  of 
on  63  per  cent,  on  70  per  cent. 

2562.  (Colonel  Denny.)  Yes,  I  am  sure  that  Mr.  Thomp- 
son did  not  want  to  enter  into  percentages,  so  I  put  it  in 
cash. 

2563.  (Sir  William  Leteid).  Neither  of  you  suggests 
that  Mr.  Thompson  would  object  to  have  his  income 
increased.  ? 

2564.  (Witness.)  It  is  very  much  'wanted. 

2665.  (Colonel  Denny.)  Mr.  Thompson  has  spoken  of 
nothing  but  increase  of  income,  and  nothing 
of  justice  between  fchip  and  ship  ? — At  present 
I  am  claiming  that  there  is  injustice  between  ship  and 
ship.  There  is  one  section  of  7  per  cent,  which  are  paying 
less  on  their  gross  than  93  per  cent,  are,  and  all  I  ask 
is  to  have  them  put  on  an  equality. 

2566.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  you  are  hot  going  into 
their  earning  capacity  ? — Dock  owners  know  nothing 
about  the  earning  capacity  of  a  ship. 

2567.  You  are  only  arguing  the  thing  purely  from 
your  point  of  view  ? — I  will  admit  that  at  once,  I  am 
here  in  the  interests  of  the  dockowners. 

2568.  (Chairman.)  Have  you  any  sailing  ehips  in  your 
docks  ? — A  few,  but  more  sailing  ships  go  into  Lord 
Bute's  docks. 

2569.  How  do  you  think  this  business  is  fair  to  them. 
You  practically  take  gross  tonnage — for  that  is  what  it 
comes  to — and  you  say  that  every  steamer  is  to  get  a 
deduction  of  one-third,  but  a  sailing  ship  has  to  pay  on 
the  whole.  Is  that  fair  ? — I  have  not  calculated  it.  I  have 
not  studied  the  question  of  sailing  ships,  they  are  a  small 
factor  in  the  Barry  Docks.  Mr.  Lander  can  give  you 
the  particulars  with  regard  to  them. 

2570.  That  is  a  thing  you  can  judge  the  fairness  ot  7 — 
I  should  have  to  know  the  proportion  they  pay  on  Captain 
Chalmor's  90  per  cent. 

2571.  If  you  take  the  gross  tonnage  as  a  basis,  is  it  fair 
to  them  that  a  steamer  should  get  a  deduction  of  one- 
third  and  that  they  should  pay  on  the  total  ? — Very  well, 
then — do  not  give  the  steamers  so  much. 

2572.  (Sir  William  Lewis.)  Steamers  get  a  dispatch 
very  different  from  that  of  sailers. 

2573.  (Chairman.)  That  brmgs  in  an  entirely  different 
set  of  considerations. 

2574.  (Sir  William  Letvis.)  Yes,  but  it  is  one  that  affects 
the  docks. 

2575.  (Chairman.)  Do  you  admit  that  dispatch  should 
come  in  ? 

2576.  (Witness.)  Sailing-ships  do  not  get  anything  like 
the  dispatch  that  steamers  get. 

2577.  Do  you  take  the  view  that  Sir  William  Lewis 
has  expressed,  that  the  time  occupied  in  the  docks  should 
be  one  factor  in  regulating  the  amount  to  be  charged  ? — 
Yes,  to  a  certain  degree.  Sailing-ships  occupy  the  docks 
for  a  very  much  longer  period  than  steamers. 
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2578.  Should  not  that  apply  equally  between  different 
oImsm  of  Btcamcrs  T — In  the  caas  of  steamers,  my  view 
is,  that  a  steamer  which  is  loaded  with  quick  dispatch 
will  pay  for  dispatch.  They  will  pay  for  dispatch 
to  the  owner  of  the  cargo,  if  he  will  load  quickly.  If 
we  work  day  and  night,  I  do  not  think  wo  should  have 
any  reduoed  income,  because  he  goes  out  a  little  before 
the  time  that  he  intended  to  remain  there. 

2579.  If  the  time  is  not  be  taken  into  account  as  be- 
tween different  classes  of  steamers,  why  should  it  be 
taken  into  account  as  between  the  different  classes  of 
sailing-ships  ? — Sailing-ships  are  allowed  to  remain  in 
dock  three  or  four  weeks  without  pajring  any  rent. 

2580.  Is  it  your  proposal  that  they  should  be  charged 
a  higher  rate  T — I  assume  bo. 

2581.  If  that  is  fair  to  them,  why  is  it  not  fair  to  charge 
a  class  of  steamer  more  which  occupies  the  dock  a  longer 
time  than  another  class  of  steamer  that  occupies  it  for 
a  shorter  time  ? — I  say  that  the  steamer  which  is  loaded 
in  five  or  six  hours  at  high  pressure  ought  not  to  say 
"  I  want  to  pay  less  dock  dues." 

2682.  {Mr.  Bums.)  Its  berth  would  be  then  available 
for  another  steamer  T— That  may  be  so,  but  we  should 
prefer  that  a  man  should  remain  in  ;  that  we  should 
work  during  the  daytime.  What  do  we  get  out  of  it  ?  All 
we  get  out  of  it  is  this,  room  left  for  another  steamer. 

2683.  (Chaimum.)  The  point  I  wanted  to  get  at  was 
the  ftiimess  of  the  thing.  If  you  admit  that  it  is  fair  to 
charge  sailing-ships  a  higher  rate  because  they  occupy 
the  dock  a  longer  time,  it  must  be  equally  fair  to  charge 
more  to  a  class  of  steamers  that  occupies  a  longer  time  as 
compared  with  those  that  occupy  a  shorter  time  ? — 
I  cannot  follow  that,  because  the  sailing-ship  manipulates 
his  tonnage  in  his  own  way.  We  make  no  suggestion 
about  his  tonnage  in  any  way,  I  daresay  the  ingenuity 
of  the  shipbuilder  would  still  come  in  there. 

2684.  {Colond  Denny.)  In  a  sailing-ship  ?— Yes. 


2585.  No  it  would  not. 

2586.  {Mr  Wilson.)  It  is  not  worth  it  ! — I  am  surprised 
to  hear  it. 

2587.  {Captain  Blake.)  Do  you  make  your  own  pilotage 
rates  T — The  pilotage  rates  are  made  and  submitted  to  the- 
Board  of  Trade. 

2588.  You  can  at  any  time  alter  them  by  an  Order  in 
Council  T — Of  course  we  could  get  them  altered  ;  but  we 
have  to  get  the  permission  of  the  Board  of  Trade.  They 
are  subject  to  the  Board  of  Trade's  approval. 

2589.  I  am  only  talking  of  pilotage  apart  from  the- 
question  of  docks.  It  is  -not  such  a  hardship  a» 
you  could  rectify  the  case  of  the  pilots  by  an  Order  in 
Council  7 — We  could,  but  I  take  it  that  the  Board  of 
Trade  never  sanction  any  alteration  without  hearing 
the  opponents,  and  that  means  spendingthe  pilot's  money. 

2590.  It  costs  only  about  £40  to  obtain  an  Order  ia 
Council  T — But  if  it  is  opposed  it  would  cost  more.  In 
Barry  we  are  a  young  Pilotage  Authority,  and  we  have- 
only  some  £3,000  accumulated. 

2591.  I  am  not  saying  that  they  are  too  well-paid,  but 
I  say  that  there  is  a  remedy  in  that  case  which  there  is  not 
in  the  ceise  of  ships  that  come  into  dock  ? — The  pilots 
can  go  to  the  Board  of  Trade  and  say  :  "  This  is  affecting 
our  income  and  we  want  to  have  it  altered  ;  "  but  it 
seems  to  me  that  the  cost  of  doing  it  would  be  very  high. 
Then  there  is  another  point ;  that  these  small  coaster* 
do  not  take  these  pilots,  they  take  what  we  call  illegal 
or  unlicensed  pilots.  As  regards  a  poor  man  who  i» 
earning  his  living  as  a  hobbling  pilot,  it  would  be  very 
unfair  for  the  regular  pilots  to  take  action  against  him, 
because  the  hobbling  pilot  does  the  work  which  the 
authorised  pilot  does  not  want  to  do  himself. 

2592.  {Colonel  Denny.)  Have  not  the  mates  of  theeo 
coasters  pilot's  certificates  ? — Some  of  them  have,  but  only 
a  very  small  proportion. 
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Mr.  Hbnbt  Landbe;  Exanuned. 


r.  Henry         2693.  {Chairman.)  You  are  the  chief  collector  at  the 
Lander.      Bute  Docks  ?— Yes. 

22  May  1905.      2594.  I  think  it  will  save  time  if  you  just  go  on  with 

yoor  statement  without  asking  you  questions  about  it  ? 

— ^I  am  chief  collector  of  the  Cardiff  Railway  Company 
at  the  Bute  Docks,  and  have  been  in  that  position  since 
1881.  I  am  in  charge  of  the  trade  and  toimage  statistics 
of  the  Bute  Docks,  and  have  prepared  all  trade  statistics 
for  Parliamentary  and  other  purposes  during  the  past 
twenty-four  years.  The  status  of  the  Customs  port  of 
Cardifi,  as  taken  from  the  "  Annual  Statement  of  Naviga- 
tion "  for  the  year  1903,  prepared  by  the  Board  of  Trade, 
is  as  follows  (the  1904  returns  are  not  yet  published) : 
Entered  14,465  vessels  with  a  net  registered  toimage  of 
9,670,945  tons.  Cleared  14,594  vessels  with  a  net  registered 
toimage  of  9,693,633  tons.  Out  of  this  quantity  4,057,530 
,0118  register  were  cleared  from  the  Bute  Docks.    The 


imports  and  exports  of  the  port  of  Cardiff  for  the  year  1904 

were  as  follows  : — 

Tons 

Imports  2,662,380 

Exports  21,268,501 


Total 


-  23,930,881 


The  Bute  Docks  proportion  of  the  above  is  as  follcws  : 

Tons 
Imports            .        -        -        •        -    2,020,936 
Exports  8,250,082 


Total     -  10,271,018 


The  Bute  Docks  were  constructed  and  are  worked  imder 
various  Acts  of  Parliament  (nearly  twenty  in  number) 
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dating  from  1830  to  1904.  The  first  dock,  viz.,  Bute 
West  Dock,  was  opened  in  1839.  The  area  of  the  present 
Bute  Docks  is  110}  acres  and  there  is  a  new  dock  in  course 
of  construction  and  nearly  completed,  which  will  furnish 
an  additional  area  of  fifty  acres.  I  am  conversant  with 
the  measurement  system  adopted  by  the  Board  of  Trade, 
from  which  the  net  register  of  vessels  is  arrived  at.  My 
•evidence  is,  however,  chiefly  directed  to  endeavouring  to 
show  how  unfair  and  anomalous  the  present  system  is  in 
its  operation  not  only  as  regards  its  effect  upon  dock 
Tevenue,  but  also  as  between  one  class  of  vessel  and 
another.  While  the  expense  of  providing  dock  accommo- 
•dation  has  been  and  is  constantly  growing,  the  returns 
from  dues,  owing  almost  entirely  to  artificial  changes  in 
the  measurement  of  ships,  has  continually  declined.  I 
am  fully  aware  that  the  International  Agreement  arrived 
at  between  most  of  the  countries  of  the  world  may  form 
a  factor  in  the  consideration  of  any  alteration  in  the 
present  system  of  allowances.  I  therefore  submit  that 
at  present  there  is  no  common  agreement  between  all 
the  countries.  I  produce  a  list  showing  the  different 
tonnages  upon  which  the  same  vessel  pays  dues  in  various 
countries.     I  have  given  that  to  you.     {Table  handed  in). 

Statement  shewing  the  different  Tonnages  on 
which  the  same  vessel  pays  dues  in  various 
Countries. 


Country. 


Tons  on  which 
dues  are  levied. 


S.S.  Penarth,  3033  tons  gross,  1959  tons  net. 


Itely 

- 

2119 

Spain 

- 

4400 

Cargo  carried. 

Holland    - 

- 

8589  metres, 

Equal  2430  tons. 

Egypt       . 

- 

2427  tons 

— 

Danube    -' 

- 

2426 

— 

8.S.  Castanos,  2958  tons  gross,  1920  tons  net. 


Belgium 


2369 


B.9.  OoIIivaud,  1369  tons  gross,  872  tons  net. 


Portugal 


1746 


Cargo. 


8.8.  Jersey,  1627  tons  gross,  1025  tons  net. 


Sweden 


1192 


2593.  Taking  the  first  of  those  by  iteelf  yon  give  the 
"  s.s.  Penarth."  What  were  the  dates  when  they  were 
charged  at  these  rates  in  the  different  countries  7 — Within 
the  last  two  or  three  years.  Several  of  them  are  for  last 
year,  and  there  is  one  for  this  year. 

2596.  Take,  for  instance,  Holland.  Holland  is  the  only 
one  of  these  countries  which  professes  to  have  the  same 
system  as  ours.  When  was  she  there  ? — In  March  1904. 
I  have  seen  the  documents  myself. 

2597.  {Sir  WUliam.  White.)  It  looks  as  if  Holland  were 
charging  on  the  same  basis  as  Egypt  and  the  Danube  t— 
I  might  give  you  the  dates  of  the  others. 

2598.  {Chairman.)  The  others  do  not  interest  us  because 
we  remeasure  Spanish  vesseln,  and  we  know  the 
condition  of  affairs  in  the  other  countries  ? — Whilst 
■dwelling  upon  that  I  should  like  to  point  out  that  the 
effect  of  remeasurement  of  some  of  the  Spanish  vessels 
is  that  they  are  actually  less  now  than  they  were  before 
—they  are  paying  less  than  they  were  paying  on  their  own 
register,  but  the  average  result  is  a  gain  of  about  7^  per 
cent,  for  Spain,  and  for  France  it  is  a  gain  of  about  3  per 
cent.  I  may  say,  speaking  from  conversations  I  have  had 
with  the  Board  of  Trade  officials,  who  have  measured 
the  vessels,  taking  the  average  there  is  a  gain  of 
between  3  per  cent,  and  4  per  cent. 
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2599.  (Mr.  Lyster.)  A  gain  to  the  dock  owners  ?— A    Mr.  Senry 
gain  to  the  dock  owners.  '  Lander. 

2600.  {Chairman.)  That  is  that  it  has  raised  the  net  22  May  1905, 

register  ? — In  some  instances  there  are  big  fallings*  off,        •— 

but  to  show  the  anomalous  position  of  this  international 
agreement  we  had  three  Japanese  mail  boats  at  the  com- 
mencement of  last  year  that  were  loading  bunker  coal,  one 

in  February,  the  other  two  in  March.  When  they  pre- 
sented their  papers  for  clearance  they  produced  the  English 
register.     The  same  broker  wasi  acting  for  the  three  with  ^ 

the  result  that  the  English  register  was  3,748  and  the 
Japanese  3,860  tons  for  the  "  Sado  Maru."  The  next  boat 
was  the  "  Kawachi.''  They  could  not  produce  the  certifi- 
cate of  her,  and  then  we  demanded  the  light  bill  which  is  our 
rule.  The  result  was  that  the  EngUsh  register  which  was 
afterwards  produced  was  3,699  and  the  Customs  charged 
on  3,782  tons.  That  caused  me  to  look  into  the  matter, 
with  the  result  that  the  Customs  insisted  upon  being  paid 
on  the  Japanese  register,  and  that  made  a  difference  to 
us,  although  it  is  under  the  international  agreement,  of 
112  tons  in  the  case  of  the  "Sado  Maru,"  and  in  the  case 
of  the  "Kawaohi  "  of  eighty-three  tons.  As  regards  the 
"  Bingo  Maru  "  the  English  register  was  3,677  and  the 
Japanese  3,873  tons,  and  the  under-charge  in  respect  of 
her  was  196  tons. 

2601.  The  object  of  your  giving  that  kind  of  evidence 
is  to  show  that  the  international  agreement  is  not  a  very 
general  one  ? — Oh  no,  it  is  to  show  how  anomalous  it 
is.  To  take  the  case  of  the  Japanese,  I  submit  from  the 
dock  owners'  stand  point  it  is  a  question  of  giving  all  and 
getting  back  nothing,  or  in  other  words  of  bringing  other 
countries  down  to  our  level,  yet  when  our  ships  trade  to 
other  countries  they  make  them  pay  on  the  increased 
register,  to  wit,  in  the  case  of  Spam  and  Portugal.  There 
they  pay  on  the  cargo  that  they  actually  carry  and  in 
other  countries  as  the  list  shows  there  is  a  difference.  I 
have  seen  the  documents  myself  and  the  bulk  of  them 
are  within  eighteen  months. 

2602.  {Sir  William  White.)  Taking  the  last  four  years 
you  had  cases  I  think  in  South  Wales  where  vessels 
which  had  been  under  the  English  register  were  sold 
to  foreign  owners  and  came  back  to  you  with  a  reduced 
register  ?■ — That  is  so. 

2603.  Was  not  Spain  one  of  the  oovmtries  that  acted 
in  that  way  ?— Yes,  one  of  the  big  offenders. 

2604.  Perfectly.  Now  you  told  us  that  Spain  charges 
on  a  higher  tonnage  ? — That  is  so. 

2605.  Can  you  explain  that  discrepancy  ? — Only  on 
the  score  that  the  harbour  authorities  there  are  in  the 
same  position  as  ourselves,  that  is,  that  they  cannot  live 
on  a  payment  computed  on  a  small  register. 

2606.  My  point  is  this  that  when  these  vessels  were 
sold  and  put  under  the  Spanish  flag  and  came  to  you 
in  South  Wales  ports  they  had  a  reduced  register  ton- 
nage ? — That  is  so. 

2607.  Under  the  Spanish  flag  ?— That  is  so. 

2608.  Now  the  instance  you  give  us  is  where  the 
Spanish  law  gives  a  larger  register  tonnage  than  English 
law.  I  want  to  know  how  can  that  discrepancy  be  ac- 
counted for,  because  I  saw  a  list  of  100  vessels  which 
had  bticn  prepared  by  Mr.  Beasley  where  the  average 
diminution  from  the  English  tonnage  was  12  J  per  cent.  It 
appears  as  though  Spain  charged  on  one  register  ton- 
nage for  English  ships  visiting  Spanish  ports  and  gave 
them  another  register  tonnage  when  using  British  ports?— 
They  charge  not  on  the  register,  but  on  the  actual  cargo 
that  the  vessel  either  loads  or  discharges. 

2609.  This  list  gives  4,400  tons  ?— That  is  cargo. 

2610.  {Sir  W.  T.  Lewis.)  It  may  be  that  one  is  what 
they  charge  on  and  not  on  the  register.  They  do  not 
profess  to  charge  on  the  registfr,  but  they  charge  on 
the  actual  cargo  shipped  or  discharged. 

2611.  (Sir  William  White.)  Is  it  not  true  that  the 
Spaniards,  taking  your  system  of  measurement,  when 
they  bought  English  vessels  reduced  their  register  tonnage? 
— That  is  so  to  the  extent  of  10  per  cent. 

2612.  That  is  what  I  wanted  to  make  out  ? — That  is 
so. 

2613.  What  you  said  was  that  the  system  of  measure- 
ment was  anomalous  in  the  case  of  Spain.  I  take  it  that 
your  explanation  means  this — that  the  Spaniards  do  not 
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take  their  own  register  tonna^  or  our  own  rc-n-<ter 
tonnage  as  the  basis  of  charge,  but  the  freight  carried  ? — 
That  is  so. 


2614.  {Sir  Wittiam  White.)    That  makes  it  clear. 

2615.  {Ckairmon.)  I  understand  your  object  in  giving 
this  evidence  is  to  show  that  the  agreement  between 
nations  is  not  so  close  as  to  make  it  an;  drawback  for 
OS  to  completely  alter  our  system  of  register  tonnage- 
is  not  that  it  T — Yes,  in  other  words  it  is  very  unsatis- 
factory. 

2616.  One  of  the  arguments  against  making  a  change 
is  that  other  nations  are  coming  to  our  sjrstem.  Is  not 
your  argument  that  that  is  not  so — that  they  vary  so 
much  from  us  t — Yes. 

2617.  But  is  it  not  the  fact  that  the  chief  maritime 
nations  are  closely  assimilating  their  system  to  our  system, 
and  do  you  not  find  that  to  be  the  case  in  your  own 
harbour  as  regards  the  Germans  and  French  ? — Many 
of  the  nations  are  adopting  the  English  register,  but  I 
may  say  on  behalf  of  the  dockowners  that  we  complain 
very  bitterly  against  the  Board  of  Trade  adopting  the 
English  register  and  we  also  object  to  the  levelling  down. 
We  ask  you  to  level  up. 

2618.  You  do  not  deny  that  at  present  the  chief  mari- 
time nations  are  assimilating  to  our  system  ? — Naturally. 

2619.  And  therefore  if  we  change  ours  they  would 
change  theirs  also  ? — Naturally.  I  consider  charging 
on  the  gross  tonnage  is  the  most  equitable  system.  Fur- 
ther there  is  a  limit  of  deduction  of  5  per  cent,  of  the 
gross  tonnage  for  crew  space  enforced  by  nearly  all  the 
countries  forming  the  International  agreement. 

2620.  {Captain  Blake.)  It  is  a  minimum,  surely,  not 
a  maximum  7 — A  minimum  allowance — the  Suez  Canal 
to  wit. 

2621.  {Captain  Chalmers.)  Can  you  quote  other 
cotm tries  ? — My  authority  is  the  digest  of  evidence 
of  the  last  Boyal  Commission,  which  I  have  here. 

2622.  {Captain  Chalmers.)  That  is  1881  ?— Yes.  I  may 
say  that  I  have  enquired  also  from  shipowners  and  been 
told  that  that  is  so  in  most  of  the  countries  with  scarcely 
any  exception.  On  the  other  hand  in  some  instances 
the  allowance  made  for  crew  space  in  the  United  Kingdom 
is  approaching  as  much  as  20  per  cent,  of  the  gross,  the 
B.s  "  Plover  "  of  Glasgow,  built  in  1904,  being  allowed 
39-56  tons  for  crew  space,  master,  boatswain,  stores,  etc., 
on  a  gross  register  of  208  tons.  It  is  obvious  that  any 
system  of  basis  of  measurement  that  may  be  devised  will 
necessarily  create  anomalies,  and  to  quote  the  words  of 
a  great  authority  "  A  smart  naval  architect  will  walk 
round  it."  I,  however,  contend  that  the  means  of  so 
doing  should  be  restricted  as  far  as  possible. 

2623.  (Professor  Bilei.)  Who  was  that  gentleman? — 
Colonel  Dennj,  supported  by  Mr.  Wilkins  your  principal 
surveyor.  As  an  illustration ,  one  of  the  results  of  charging 
on  a  minimum  of  40  per  cent,  or  50  per  cent,  of  the  gross 
register  of  a  steamer  will  be  a  reduction  of  the  gross 
register  of  certain  steamers  of  at  least  10  per  cent,  to 
15  per  cent. 

2624.  {SirWilliam  White.)  You  are  sajang  that  they  have 
made  that  uniform?— Yes.  For  example,  see  "  Ibeno," 
!' Fairy,*!  "Plover,"  etc..  Table  x.  (S«e  Appendix  No.  18.) 
One  of  the  chief  causes  of  the  present  anomahes  in  the  net 
register  tonnage  of  vessels  is  the  allowance  of  75  per  cent, 
for  bunker  space  to  th(;se  steamers  whose  engine-rooms, 
etc.,  are  20  per  cent,  and  more  of  the  gross  register  of  the 
vessel.  This  abuse  was  fully  recognised  by  the  Royal 
Commission  on  tonnage  of  1881.  In  my  opinion,  if  the 
maximum  allowance  for  propelling  space  were  limited 
in  the  case  of  all  steamers  to  32  per  cent.,  many  of  the 
present  anomalies  would  disappear,  and  there  would 
be  as  a  result  more  equal  rating  and'greater  simplification. 
I  do  not  at  all  say  that  this  would  be  a  perfect  system, 
but  it  would  be  a  great  reform,  and,  as  I  understand, 
comes  within  the  terms  of  the  present  inquiry.  It  has 
been  suggested  by  the  Board  of  Trade  that  the  limit 
for  propelling  space  should  bo  put  at  50  per  cent,  of  the 
gross  tonnage. 

2625.  {Captain  Chalmers.)  Not  by  the  Board  of  Trade. 

2626.  {Chairman.)  You  might  alter  that  and  say,  Mr. 
Wilkins. 

2627.  {Captain  Chalmers.)  Mr.  Wilkins  made  it  clear 
that  he  was  speaking  as  an  individual  and  not  as  an  officiaL 


2628.  {Witness.)  1  am  very  pleased  to  hoar  that. 
The  crew  space  will  also  form  a  deduction,  aide  Mr. 
Wilkins'  evidence.  It  is  obvious  that  as  Parliament 
has  already  granted  the  power  of  limiting  the  totaC 
deductions  (including  crew  space)  to  50  per  cent,  of  the 
gross,  to  thirteen  ports,  including  such  important  ports- 
as  Swansea,  Dublin,  and  Cork,  and  also  a  limit  of  40  per" 
cent,  to  a  further  numlx>r  of  other  ports  a  limitation  of 
50  per  cent,  for  propelling  space  would  bo  useless  and 
inoperative  at  such  ports. 

2629.  (Chairman.)  Not  surely  at  the  ports  where  the- 
limit  is  40  per  cent.  now.  You  mean  at  such  ports  where 
the  limit  is  60  ? — No,  where  the  limit  is  40.  Take  the- 
case  of  the  "  Plover." 

2630.  That  is  an  exceptional  case  ;  it  would  add  to  the- 
revenue  of  those  ports  surely.  You  are  talking,  are  yoir 
not,  about  the  revenue  that  would  be  derived  by  port: 
authorities,  and  if  so,  you  mean  taking  the  average  boats, 
that  come  to  you  ? — ^These  boats  have  to  be  63  per  cent^ 
if  you  take  the  average.     Our  average  is  abo  1 1 60  per  cent.. 

2631.  (Sir  William  While.)  Can  you  give  us  any 
evidence  that  your  average  at  Cardiff  is  60  per  cent.  ?— ' 
Yes,  I  will  give  you  that  later  on. 

2632.  (Chairman.)  Take  these  ports  where  it  is  40  per 
cent.,  if  this  50  per  cent,  which  Mr.  Wilkins  suggested 
were  appUed  it  would  bring  the  reduction  down  to  50  per 
cent,  in  nearly  all  cases  and  not  40,  and  therefore  the- 
port  would  gain  the  difference  ? — ^No,  because  there  is 
the  crew  space. 

2633.  That  does  not  run  to  more  than  5  per  cent  ! — 
I  beg  your  pardon,  in  these  small  coasters  it  runs  to  IC 
or  15  per  cent ;  taking  all  the  coasters  under  500  ton* 
gross  measurement  it  is  about  10  per  cent.  I  have  worked, 
them  out  myself. 

2634.  (Captain  Chalmers.)  Yon  argued  that  in  the  first- 
instance  it  unduly  increases  their  gross  tonnage,  com- 
paring them  with  the  normal  boats  and  the  gross  tonnage 
would  probably  be  15  per  cent,  less  than  it  is  ? — ^It 
produces  a  small  percentage.  I  do  not  understand  what 
you  mean  by  a  "  normal  boat,"  if  you  will  pardon  me  for 
saying  so,  Captain  Chalmers. 

2635.  (Captain  Chalmers.)  I  will  assume  a  boat  of  300- 
tons  gross.  The  owner  says,  "  I  am  only  going  to  give 
my  men  seventy-two  cubic  feet,  and  he  provides  fifteea 
tons  for  them,  that  is  300  tons  without  the  crew  space, 
and  that  brings  the  vessel  to  315  tons  gross.  Then  he 
builds  a  sister  ship,  or  another  man  does,  and  he  says, 
"  I  am  not  content  with  fifteen  tons,  I  am  going  to  give 
my  men  250  cubic  feet  of  space  each,"  and  instead  of 
fifteen  tons  he  adds  thirty -five  or  forty  tons,  so  that  he 
makes  his  gross  tonnage  340  as  against  the  X)ther  of  315, 
and  he  says,  "  I  am  entitled  to  that  twenty-fiv^e  tons  off 
because  I  have  unduly  increased  my  gross  tonnage 
simply  for  the  comfort  of  the  men."  ? — ^The  owner  says  so  i 

2636.  The  owner  says  so.— We  do  not. 

2637.  He  does  not  do  it  to  carry  cargo  ? — But  he  does- 
it  to  increase  the  accommodation  for  his  crew. 

2638.  Increasing  the  accommodation  for  his  crew 
makes  it  harder  for  him  to  get  his  engine  room  allowance 
do3s  it  not? — He  gets  175  per  cent,  and  he  makes- 
75  per  cent.  s» ,  • 

2639.  He  gets  175  per  cent,  of  his  actual  measurement, 
but  the  gross  does  not  a2?ct  that.  The  fact  of  his  in- 
creasing his  gross  makes  it  harder  for  him  to  work  up  to- 
175,  because  he  has  to  get  beyond  the  20  per  cent.,  do 
you  not  see,  to  get  to  175.  He  has  to  increase  his  gross  t 
—  Pardon  me  joining  issue  with  you,  but  you  are  now 
on  these  coasters.  .-i 

2640.  Or  any  ship  ? — I  mean  there  are  different  types 
of  ship.  I  will  give  it  as  briefly  as  I  can,  but  I  want 
to  be  quite  clear  and  to  be  honest  with  the  Committee. 
If  you  are  on  coasters — 

2641.  I  am  not  on  any  ship  ?— Then  I  cannot  follow 
you. 

2642.  (Mr.  Emmott.)  Is  not  this  what  you  meant,  if  the- 
addition  which  swells  the  gross  tonnage  is  put  on  to  the- 
engine  room  then  you  get  75  per  cent,  in  addition  ? — 
That  is  so,  and  that  is  the  way  they  put  it . 

2643.  (Chairman.)  What  you  were  talking  about  was 
the  crew  space,  and  you  are  referring  to  that  as  a  reason 
■why  this  would  not  help  these  ports.     Captain  Chalmer's- 
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contention  was  that  that  could  not  possibly  affect  the 
question  of  the  allowance,  which  I  think  is  sound. 

2644.  (Professor  Biles.)  Supposing  you  took  a  ship  of 
100  tons  which  includes  20  per  cent,  of  its  crew  space. 
You  add  20  per  cent,  to  that  and  you  add  another  twenty 
tons  to  the  crew  space ;  that  makes  140.  You 
get  in  the  first  instance  a  certain  deduction  for  machinery 
space  which  is  the  same  in  each  case,  is  it  not  ? — That  is  so. 

2645.  So  that  net  register  tonnage  of  the  ship  comes 
out  at  the  same  thing,  does  it  not  ? — Yes. 

2646.  But  if  the  owner  chooses  to  put  twenty  tons  on 
to  the  crew  space  for  any  purpose  it  increases  the  result 
up  to  which  the  dock  company  can  charge  t — That  is  so. 

2647.  The  dock  company,  if  they  had  a  right  to  charge 
up  to  50  per  cent,  for  the  gross,  would  charge  70  in  the 
case  where  40  was  added  to  the  crew  space  ? — That  is  so. 

2648.  So  that  the  shipowner  would  have  to  pay  in  one 
case  on  sixty  tons,  and  in  the  other  on  seventy  tons  ;  that 
is  to  say  he  would  have  ten  tons  off  for  an  addition  of 
twenty  cubic  feet  to  the  space  ?— That  is  so.  It  would 
save  time  if  I  were  to  state  in  connection  with  the  40 
and  50  per  cent.,  that  I  think  all  the  dock  managers  I  have 
spoken  to  in  connection  with  it  consider  it  a  most  un- 
satisfactory mode  of  putting  the  net  register  as  the 
tonnage  on  which  the  vessel  should  pay  dues  for  this 
reason — that  you  are  indulging  in  a  preferential  treat- 
meat  of  one  vessel  against  another,  which  I  submit  is 
contrary  to  the  law  of  the  land.  I  have  a  letter  here  from 
an  owner  of  a  vessel,  who  owns  some  of  these  tonnage 
freaks  as  well  as  some  boats  that  are  fairly  treated,  and 
because  we  have  made  them  pay  on  40  per  cent,  of  their 
gro  -.s  on  two  of  their  vessels  they  have  written  and  asked 
that  we  should  return  them  the  overplus  they  have  paid 
us  on  two  other  boats  who  are  over  40  per  cent.  I 
submit  the  result  of  limiting  the  reduction  to  40  or  50  per 
cent,  will  be  that  in  a  very  short  time  we  shall  get  the 
owners  of  boats  who  are  above  the  40  per  cent, 
of  their  gross  coming  to  us  and  saying,"  You  must  do 
something  for  us." 

2649.  {Chairman.)  I  think  that  is  really  not  the 
question  we  are  examining,  but  wh&t  you  have  said  now 
assumes  that  the  gross  tonnage  is  the  right  system  ? — 
Certainly. 

2650.  That  is  a  large  assumption  because,  as  you  know 
the  authorities  who  have  made  our  shipping  laws  and  the 
authorities  of  most  other  countries  have  assumed  that 
is  not  the  right  system  ? — -I  can  quite  see  the  difficulties, 
but  only  the  international  difficulties,  nothing  else. 

2651.  {Chairman.)  However,  that  is  beyond  our  scope. 

2652.  {Professor  BUes.)  I  could  not  quite  follow  that 
anything  that  Captain  Chalmers  said  modified  the  ac- 
curacy of  the  witness's  statement. 

2653.  {Chairman.)  I  do  not  know  that  we  have  got 
that  clear,  but  I  clearly  understood  what  the  witness 
meant.  What  I  thought  you  stated  to  us  was  that  you 
understood  that  these  40  per  cent,  ports  cannot  suffer 
except  where  unusual  crew  space  accommodation  is 
given  ? — Which  is  very  prevalent. 

2634.  But  you  can  only  suffer  through  an  increase  of 
space  accommodation — that  is  correct,  is  it  not  ? — Yes, 
but  these  are  not  solitary  or  uncommon  cases.  We  should 
be  most  seriously  affected.  I  mean  40  per  cent,  does  not 
go  far  enough  for  us. 

2655.  (Chairman.)  You  would  be  only  seriouslj  affected 
because  the  crew  space  would  be  unduly  large  ? — And 
speaking  on  behalf  of  the  dock  owners  we  are  not  satisfied 
with  the  50  per  cent. 

2656.  {Sir  WiUiam  While.)  There  was  a  BiU  which  Cardiff 
promoted  last  year.  What  was  the  minimum  percentage 
you  asked  for  then  ? — Fifty  per  cent.  I  am  coming  to 
that.  It  would  simply  be  no  reform  at  all,  and  leave 
matters  as  bad  as  at  present,  or  even  worse.  The  Cardiff 
Railway  Company  were  granted  by  Parliament  in  1897 
the  power  to  charge  on  not  less  than  40  per  cent,  of  the 
gross  register  tonnage  of  steam  vessels  (excluding  tugs) 
which  rating  is  now  in  operation.  Further,  the  Cardifl 
Railway  Company  in  1904  promoted  an  Omnibus  Bill 
containing  a  clause  in  which  they  sought  to  obtain  power 
to  charge  on  not  less  than  50  per  cent,  of  the  gross  register 
tonnage  of  steam  vessels.  The  opposition  in  the  House  of 
Lords  was  withdrawn,  but  it  was  opposed  in  the  House 


of  Commons  ;  and  after  two  days'  careful  consideration,    Mr.  Henry 
of  this  clause,  the  Bill  was  passed,  but  as  it  was  blocked  rf-Lander. 

for  Third  Reading  in  the  Commons,  this  clause  was  with-        ~ 

drawn,  in  order  that  the  whole  Bill  should  not  be  jeopar-  ^  May  IW5. 
dised.  I  have  prepared  for  the  information  of  the  Com- 
mittee a  number  of  lists  and  tables,  which  I  now  hand  in, 
giving  a  general  and  detailed  view  or  account  of  the 
different  classes  of  steamers  trading  to  the  Bute  Docks, 
showing  the  effect  of  the  present  anomalous  net  register 
tonnage.     (See  Appendix  No.  18.) 

Table  I. 

This  Schedule  gives  the  tonnage  rates  payable  on  all 
vessels  trading  to  the  Bute  Docks,  and  has  been  in  force 
since  1865.  Previous  to  1865  the  tonnage  rates  were 
in  every  class  much  higher  than  those  now  in  force,  and 
were  levied  under  the  Act  of  1830.  For  example,  the 
coastwise  tonnage  rates,  which  concern  chiefly  those 
vessels  of  a  small  net  register  tonnage,  were  double  of 
those  at  present  in  force. 

Table  II. 

This  gives  the  proportion  of  steam  and  sailing  net  ton  - 
nage  cleared  from  the  Bute  Docks  from  the  year  1870  to 
the  year  1904.  This  shows  that  the  proportion  of  steam 
net  register  tonnage  to  the  total  has  increased  from  21 
per  cent,  in  the  year  1870  to  94  per  cent,  in  the  year 
1904.  Likewise  the  proportion  of  sailing  net  register 
tonnage  to  the  total  has  decreased  from  79  per  cent,  in 
the  year  1870  to  6  per  cent,  in  the  year  1904. 

Table  IIL 

This  gives  a  classification  of  the  destination  of  vessels 
cleared  from  the  Bute  Docks  in  the  year  1904.  It  will 
be  seen  that  the  bulk  of  the  tonnage  trades  to  the  Medi- 
terranean and  to  ports  beyond  Europe,  the  coastwise 
proportion  being  13'83  of  the  total. 

Table  IV. 

This  Table  shows  the  number  of  steam  vessels,  with 
their  net  registered  tonnage  ;  as  also  the  total  tons  shipped 
(including  bunker  coal)  by  such  steam  vessels,  as  well 
as  the  proportion  of  per  ton  net  register  to  per  ton  of 
cargo  shipped,  and  of  per  ton  gross  register,  etc.,  etc.,  on 
steam  vessels  cleared  from  the  Bute  Docks  in  the  follow- 
ing decades:  1853,  1863,  1873,  1883,  1893,  1903,  and 
also  for  the  year  19r4.  I  have  given  the  year  1904  with 
the  object  of  showing  that  there  has  been  no  arrest  in  the 
reduction  of  the  proportion  of  net  register  of  vessels  to 
the  gross  register.  Our  records  do  not  permit  of  a  division 
of  steam  and  sail  in  the  years  1853  and  1863.  Neither 
am  I  able  to  obtain  from  our  books  the  proportion  of  tons 
net  register  to  tons  of  cargo  shipped  for  the  years  1853, 
1863,  and  1873.  The  same  remark  also  applies  to  the 
proportion  of  net  register  to  tons  gross  register  for  the 
same  years.  The  proportion  of  steam  to  the  total  tonnage 
in  the  years  1853  and  1863  was  very  small,  amounting 
in  the  year  1853  to  not  more  than  4  per  cent.,  and  in  the 
year  1863  to  not  more  than  10  per  cent,  of  the  total 
tonnage.  Previous  to  the  year  1883  I  am  unable  to  give 
the  number  of  steamers  whose  net  register  was  less  than 
50  per  cent,  of  their  gross.  I  find,  however,  that  in  the 
month  of  January,  1883,  there  was  but  one  steamer  out 
of  300  cleared  from  the  Bute  Docks  whose  net  register 
was  under  50  per  cent,  of  the  gross.  That  was  the 
s.s.  "  Banner  "  228  tons  gross,  99  tons  net,  or  47  per  cent. 
of  her  gross  measurement. 

2657.  (Profesaor  Biles.)  Do  you  know  what  sort  of  ship 
she  was  T — A  small  coasting  steamer  in  the  same  trade  as 
the  other  coasters. 

2658.  {Captain  Chalmers.)  Was  that  prior  to  1863  T— 
No,  in  the  year  1883.  She  was  the  only  vessel  in  the  one- 
month  that  was  under  fifty  tons  register. 

2659.  (Mr.  Lyster.)  That  is  expressed  m  your  table  ! — 
No,  I  could  not  get  it  on  the  table.  I  could  not  give  the 
detail.  Taking  another  month  in  the  year  1893,  out  of  a 
total  number  of  412  steamers  cleared  there  were  seventy, 
or  17  per  cent,  of  the  total,  whose  net  register  was  less  than 
50  per  cent,  of  their  gross.  Further,  taking  one  month  of 
the  year  1903,  out  of  391  steamers  there  were  137,  or  35 
per  cent,  of  the  total,  whose  net  register  was  less  than  50 
per  cent,  of  their  gross. 

2660.  (Mr.  Lyster.)  In  1883  there  was  only  one  under 
50  per  cent.  ? — Yes.  In  1893  they  amoimted  to  17 
percent. 
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Mr,  Menry       2661.  {Mr.  EmmoU.)  In  1904  they  were  93  per  cent. 

Lander,      of  the  steamers — not  of  the  tonnage  T — Of  the  tonnage, 

~»  ,,  not  of  the  number. 

22  Mav  100^ 

1_  2662.  {Captain   Chalmers.)  For   aU   trades  ?— For   all 

trades. 

2063.  Is  that  taking  the  same  month  in  each  year  T — 

That  is  taking  the  same  month  in  each  year.     I  took  one 

month  then  for  our  Bill  last  year. 

2664.  (Sir  WHliam  White.)  These  are  numerical  per- 
centages of  steamers  and  have  no  relation  to  tonnage  ? — 
No. 

2665.  Could  you  give  us  the  other  figures.  I  see  that  in 
your  table  the  average  proportion  of  net  to  gross  still 
remains  at  60*16  per  cent.  T — I  am  coming  to  that  now. 

2666.  You  are  dealing  with  numbers  of  vessels  only  t— 
Yes. 

2667.  I  have  no  doubt  that  these  were  fair  average 
months.  Being  winter  months,  they  would  be  rather 
against  my  contention  than  otherwise.  Coming  to  the 
year  1904,  I  may  say  that  I  have  carefully  gone  into  the 
particulars  of  each  of  the  4,984  steamers  cleared  from  the 
Bute  Docks,  with  the  result  that  I  find  there  were  1,910 
steamers,  or  39 '17  per  cent,  of  the  total,  whose  net 
register  was  under  50  per  cent,  of  the  gross.  Out  of 
these  1,910  steamers  there  were  1,339  whose  net  register 
was  under  40  of  their  gross ;  and  551  whose  net  register 
was  between  40  and  50  per  cent,  of  their  gross.  The  1,359 
steamers  under  40  per  cent,  represent  307  different  vessels 
with  their  repeated  voyages.  And  the  651  steamers 
between  40  per  cent,  and  50  per  cent,  represent  ninety- 
nine  different  vessels  with  their  repeated  voyages. 
Coming  to  the  total  net  register  tonnage  of  steamers  for 
the  year  1904,  the  total  tonnage  of  those  whose  net 
register  was  under  50  per  cent,  of  their  gross  formed 
7  •  30  per  cent,  of  the  whole  net  register  tonnage. 

2668.  {Sir  William  While.)  That  is  the  point. 

2669.  (Witness.)  The  remaining  92-70  per  cent.,  repre- 
senting the  vessels  whose  net  register  was  above  50  per 
<»nt.  of  their  gross.  The  average  proportion  of  net  to 
gross  of  the  1,359  steamers  under  40  per  cent,  of  their 
gross  was  32  •76  per  cent.  And  the  average  proportion 
of  net  to  the  gross  of  the  551  steamers  between  40  per  cent. 
and  50  per  cent,  cleared  from  the  Bute  Docks  in  the  year 
1 904  was  44-41  per  cent.  Or  the  average  proportion  in  the 
year  1904  of  net  to  gross  of  the  total,  or  1,910  steamers 
under  50  per  cent,  of  their  gross,  was  37-26  per  cent. 
And  the  average  proportion  of  net  to  gross  of  steamers 
above  60  per  cent,  of  their  gro8s,forming  92-70  per  cent,  of 
the  total  net  tonnage,  was  63-02  per  cent.  Or,  taking  the 
whole  of  the  steamers  cleared  from  the  Bute  Docks  in  the 
year  1904,  the  average  proportion  of  net  to  gross  was 
59  -  99  per  cent. — practically  60  per  cent, 

2670.  {Sir  William  White.)  Will  you  turn  back  to  Table 
II.  You  remarked  that  your  figures  show  that  in  one 
year  1870  as  also  1883,  which  is  the  figure  you  have 
taken  in  your  latest  remarks  about  the  change  in  the 
register  tonnage  of  steamers  the  net  register  tonnage  in 
the  port  fell  in  sailing  vesseb  from  1,285,000  to 
1,100,000  in  round  figures— that  is  to  say,  there  is  a 
very  small  decrease  7 — That  is  so. 

2671.  Then  from  that  point  on,  there  is  a  very  rapid 
-diminution  in  sailing  tonnage  1 — That  is  so. 

2672.  I  take  it  that  you  .would  agree  that  these  changes 
to  which  you  have  very  properly  called  our  attention  are 
■concurrent  with  the  entry  into  the  coasting  trade  of 
steamers  which  were  doing  the  work  that  small  sailing 
vessels  had  formerly  been  employed  in  1 — ^That  is  so. 

2673.  {Sir  William  Leiois.)  But  not  only  in  the  ooastmg 
trade. 

2674.  {Sir  William  WhiU)  I  know,  but  chiefly  in  the 
coasting    trade. 

2676.  (Witness.)  In  order  to  arrive  at  the  effect  upon 
dock  revenue  from  Tonnage  dues  brought  about  by  the 
changes    in  the  construction  and  mode  of  measurement 
of  vessel",  it  is  necessary  to  compare  over  a  period  of 
'  years    the     proportion    of    tons   net    register   to    tons 

shipped  (including  bunker  coal)  as  well  as  the  proportion 
of  net  register  to  cargo  shipped,  and  also  the  proportion 
of  tons  net  register  to  tons  gross  register.  Taking 
first,  the  proportion  of  tons  ret  register  to  tons 
:  hipped  (including  bunker  coal)  it  will  be  seen  that  in  the 


year  1853  the  proportion  of  tons  net  register  to  tons 
shipped  wa.1  74-21  per  cent,  as  compared  with  65-23  per 
cent.,  in  the  year  1873,  and  falling  to  50-16  per  cent,  in 
the  jrear  1904.  If  the  Cardiff  Railway  Company  were 
paid  in  the  year  1 904  on  the  same  percentage  which  the  net 
register  bore  to  tons  shipped  in  the  year  1873,  via.  55-23 
per  cent,  it  would  make  a  difference  in  tonnage  dues  of 
£19,025  173.  lOd. 

2670.  (Sir  William  White.)  For  that  year  f— For  that 
year.  Further,  if  the  Cardiff  Railway  Company  were  paid 
on  the  same  percentage  which  the  net  register  bore  to  tons 
shipped  in  the  year  1853,  viz.  74-21  per  cent,  it  would  make 
the  enormous  difference  in  tonnage  dues  of  £50,885  4s.  7d. 
This  loss  in  tonnage  dues  revenue  is  brought  about  en- 
tirely by  the  disproportion  which  the  net  register  bears  in 
different  vessels,  not  only  to  the  quantity  carried,  but  also 
to  the  gross  register  of  such  vessels.  This  I  have  exempli- 
fied in  some  tables  which  will  be  referred  to  later  on. 
The  proportion  of  tons  net  register  to  ( ons  of  cargo  shipped 
deals  entirely  with  those  vessels  loading  full  cargoes  at 
the  Bute  Docks.  It  will  be  seen  in  the  year  1883  the  pro- 
portion of  net  to  cargo  was  58-51  per  cent.,  falling  to  50-17 
per  cent,  in  1903,  and  further  falling  to  49-86  per  cent, 
in  the  year  1904.  This  classification  shows  that  certain 
steamers  are  carrying  very  much  more  on  a  small  net 
register  than  heretofore.  As  an  illustration  our  Bute 
West  Dock,  which  is  largely  used  by  steamers  engaged 
in  the  coastwise  trade  whose  net  is  under  50  per  cent,  of 
their  gross,  I  find  that  in  the  year  1883  the  proportion  of 
net  to  cargo  shipped  was  55-27  per  cent,  falling  to  42-63 
per  cent,  in  the  year  1903,  and  further  falling  to  39-77 
per  cent,  in  the  year  1904.  The  proportion  of  tons  net 
register  to  tons  gross  register  also  shows  the  continual 
reduction  in  the  net  register  of  vessels  whose  net  is  under 
50  per  cent,  of  their  gross.  The  proportion  of  net  to  gross 
in  the  year  1883,  was  64-87  per  cent,  falling  to  60-17 
in  the  year  1903,  and  further  falling  to  59-99  per  cent, 
in  the  year  1904.  Taking  the  Bute  West  Dock  alone — 
that  is  used  by  these  coasters  largely — in  the  year  1 883  the 
proportion  of  net  to  gross  was  62-64  per  cent.,  falling  in 
the  year  1903  to  43-43  per  cent.,  and  further  falling  to 
39-40  in  the  year  1904. 

2677.  (Sir  William  White.)  Before  you  leave  that 
table  could  you  conveniently — I  do  not  wish  you  to  under- 
take any  serious  labour — tell  us  what  was  the  average 
net  register  tonnage  per  ship,  at  these  various  dates.  You 
have  given  us  the  total  net  tonnage  of  the  vessels, 
and  I  think  it  would  be  very  interesting  to  add  that  to  the 
statistics  ? — I  have  that. 

2678.  That  had,  of  course,  a  great  deal  to  do  with  carry- 
ing power — increase  in  size  ? — I  can  give  it  to  you  for 
two  years,  and  I  could  produce  the  full  details  to-morrow. 

2679.  (iStV  William  White.)  I  think  if  you  could  add 
that  it  would  be  a  very  interesting  addition. 

2680.  (Chairman.)  I  would  like  to  ask  you  one  or  two 
questions  at  this  point  clthough  perhaps  you  may  deal 
with  them  later  on.  You  give  us  the  hypothetical  effect 
on  your  revenue  of  certain  changes,  but  you  have  not  made 
an  estimate  of  what  the  effect  would  be  if  the  recom- 
mendation you  make  were  carried  out  ? — No. 

2681.  Have  you  any  idea  what  effect  it  would  have  on 
your  port — it  only  applies  to  50  per  cent,  as  you  know,  of 
the  tonnage  of  your  port  ? — Well,  hardly  Sir — it  would 
affect  vessels  that  are  over  50  per  cent, 

2682.  Are  there  many  between  50  per  cent,  and  60  per 
cent  7 — Oh  yes  ;  a  very  large  number,  roughly  speaking, 
I  should  say  it  would  affect  15  per  cent,  to  20  per  cent,  of 
this  tonnage. 

2683  (Sir  William  Lewis.)  It  is  in  tonnage  that  you 
had  better  speak  f — Yes,  I  think  the  Chairman  is  putting 
it  in  tonnage.  It  would  come  to  between  16  per  cent,  and 
20  per  cent. 

2684.  (Chairman.)  You  cannot  give  any  rough  idea  of 
what  addition  this  would  give  to  you  t — No,  because  I 
would  have  to  work  out  each  vessel.  It  has  been  a  big 
thing  to  get  this  out. 

2685.  You  dwell  on  two  points — cargo  carried  in  pro- 
portion to  net  register  and  net  register  in  proportion  to 
gross.  Do  you  think  that  the' cargo  carried  is  a  fair  thing 
to  take  into  accoimt  in  making  charges  for  dues  7 — Only 
as  one  factor. 

2686.  But  you  think  it  a  very  important  factor  7 — ^No, 
the  least  important. 
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■  2687.  Why  do  you  dwell  so  much  on  it  in  these  tables 
thpn  T— Simply  because  we  could  not  tell  where  we  were 
unless  we  took  the  cargo.  We  are  a  deadweight  port. 
The  net  register  represents  nothing.  You  get  shelter 
deck  vessels  and  things  of  that  kind  in  whio'i  spaces  are 
not  included,  and  I  took  cargo  simply  because  we  are  a 
deadweight  port.  I  certainly  cannot  accept  the  cargo 
carrying  capacity  of  a  vessel  as  a  basis.  I  mean  taking 
the  vessel  as  a  whole — it  is  certainly  a  very  third  rate  factor 
to  take,  and  in  support  of  my  view  I  would  refer  you  to 
the  finding  of  the  Royal  Commissioners  who  dealt  with 
that  themselves. 

2688.  I  did  not  want  their  view,  I  merely  wanted  yours. 

2689.  {Mr.  Lyster.)  It  is  a  standard  of  percentage  ?— 
As  regards  deadweight,  but  I  submit  that  it  is  only  a 
third-rate  factor. 

2690.  {CMirman.)  That  does  not  show  that  it  follows 
necessarily  that  it  is  not  a  sound  basis  of  charge  ? — I  sub- 
mit that  it  is  most  unsound.  I  submit  there  are  three 
factors  which  should  be  taken  into  account  as  to  what  the 
measurement  should  be  from  the  dock  owners'  standpoint 
first  of  all  the  length  of  the  vessel ;  secondly,  the  pro- 
portion of  the  net  to  the  gross  ;  and  thirdly,  as  regards 
the  deadweight  carriers,  the  proportion  of  the  net  to  the 
cargo.  That  only  is  applicable  to  cargo  vessels.  The 
gross,  if  you  take  measurement,  I  submit,  is  the  fair  thing 
to  take  for  the  purposes  of  comparison. 

2691.  That  assumes  that  the  gross  is  the  correct  way 
of  doing  it  which  in  the  earlier  part  of  your  evidence  you 
yourself  said  was  not  so — that  it  was  only  a  little  better 
than  the  present  system  ? — That  the  gross  was  ! 

2692.  Yes  ? — ^No,  I  say  that  I  consider  charging  on  tne 
gross  tonnage  is  the  most  equitable  system. 

2693.  You  do  not  say  that  it  would  be  a  perfect  system, 
but  that  it  would  be  a  great  reform  ? — I  was  limiting 
the  propelling  space  deduction  to  32  per  cent. 

2694.  That  of  course  means  gross  tonnage  ? — Gross 
tonnage  is  the  chief  factor. 

2695.  Do  you  say  now  that  you  would  consider  a  system 
in  which  you  would  take  no  account  of  the  cargo  in  pro- 
portion to  the  dues  that  were  charged  on  it  ? — I  would 
not  say  that — certainly  not,  but  I  say  that  the  only  value 
that  the  proportion  of  net  to  cargo  has  is  as  regards  dead- 
weight vessels,  not  passenger  steamers,  for  example. 

2696.  Leave  them  out — I  am  thinking  of  deadweight 
yessels  T — Then  you  also  get  other  cargo  boats  that  are  in 
the  general  coasting  trade  that  are  not  dead  weight  carriers. 

2697.  Let  me  put  it  as  affecting  your  own  port.  Sup- 
posing the  effect  of  adopting  the  change  you  recommend 
was  to  make  the  coasters  pay  a  much  heavier  rate  per  ton 
of  cargo  carried  than  by  bigger  vessels  would  you  think 
that  fair  to  the  coasters  ? — Most  thoroughly  fair. 

2698.  Even  though  they  do  pay  per  ton  of  cargo  a 
much  higher  rate  than  other  classes  of  steamers  ? — I 
must  quaUfy  that  to  this  extent — already  the  coasters, 
certaiiUy  in  the  Bristol  Channel,  have  an  advantage,  i.e., 
they  are  only  charged  one-third  of  the  dues,  taking  the 
average,  or  perhaps  it  would  be  nearer  to  say  one-fourth, 
than  other  vessels  are  charged. 

2699.  You  really  think  that  it  would  be  a  fair  system 
taking  that  one  class  of  deadweight  carrier  and  comparing 
it  with  another  that  you  should  charge  on  such  a  system 
that  the  coasters  woidd  pay  a  great  deal  more  per  ton  on 
cargo  than  another  class  of  steamer  ? — I  must  take 
rates  into  account  if  you  introduce  the  word  payment. 

2700.  The  tonnage  on  which  they  are  charged  dues  and 
the  result  of  their  pajring  a  different  rate  is  another 
consideration  altogether  7 — But  qua  vessels  they  would 
only  pay  about  one-third  of  the  tonnage  dues. 

2701.  That  really  does  not  touch  it.  The  coasting  vessel 
can  go  a  distant  voyage  if  she  likes.  Supposing  the  coast- 
ing vessel  to  go  a  long  voyage  in  exceptional  circumstances, 
under  your  new  system  she  would  have  to  pay  a  larger 
rate  per  ton  of  cargo  carried  than  the  other  vessel.  Would 
you  think  that  fair  t — I  submit  that  the  ordinary  coast- 
ing steamer  cannot  go  a  long  yoyage. 

2702.  They  often  do  ? — I  beg  your  pardon,  not  these 
coasters — they  are  not  constructed  with  that  object. 

2703.  But  surely  in  exceptional  circumstances  they  can 
and  do  go  ? — An  exceptional  boat  might,  but  as  a  general 
rule  coasters  are  confined  to  the  coastin-;!  trade  except  in  the 


spring  of  the  year.     Speaking   of  our  own  vessels  they  do    Mr.  Henry 
go  across  to  France    and   Jersey  for  potatoes,  but  they       Lander. 
would  not  be>uitable  or  seaworthy  enough  to  go  a  long  ^  .^       ^^^ 
voyage.  "    

2704.  (Sir  William  Lewis.)  Per  ton  of  cargo  carried 
they  pay  the  dock  owner  for  the  same  accommodation 
about  one-third  of  what  the  other  vessels  pay  ?— Yes, 
about  one-third  of  the  other  vessels. 

2705.  {Chairman.)  You  mean  in  the  matter  of  dues  ? 
— As  regards  dues — in  the  tonnage  dues  they  pay — in  the 
amount  of  their  actual  payments. 

2706.  {Sir  William  Lends.)  For  the  accommodation 
afforded. 

2707.  {Chairman.)  You  mean  that  owing  to  their 
going  coasting  voyages  they  pay  a  different  rate  ?— That 
is  so  per  voyage  one-third  less  than  other  vessels. 

2708.  That  is  surely  a  different  consideration  which 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  system  of  registering.  It  ig 
done  by  Act  of  Parliament  for  other  reasons  ;  the  schedule 
of  dues  that  you  charge  is  upon  another  system  than  the 
registered  tonnage  of  the  vessel.  Therefore  I  think  we 
are  bound  to  leave  that  out  of  account  ?— I  cannot  follow— 
I  am  on  equality  of  rating  and  you  introduce  payment. 

2709.  {Colonel  Denny.)  May  I  ask  a  question  which 
may  explain  the  matter.  Has  this  reduction  not  to  do 
with  the  number  of  times  that  a  vessel  comes  into  your 
docks  as  compared  with  the  long  range  boats.  Supposing 
you  take  the  dues  paid  by  a  coaster  in  the  course  of  the 
year  as  compared  with  vessels  of  a  somewhat  similar 
size  going  to  foreign  ports  do  not  you  think  that  the  re- 
duction on  the  rates  to  coasters,  large  as  it  is,  will  leave 
about  the  same  figure  per  annum  as  for  the  other  ones  ? — 
I  quite  follow  you.  No  doubt  every  dock  has  a  different 
classification  of  rates,  and  that  was  taken  into  account — 
the  number  of  voyages  which  the  vessel  made— but  I 
would  like  to  say  that  things  are  so  altered  now  that  these 
coasting  vessels  that  we  are  complaining  of  are  not  confined 
to  the  low  water  dock,  but  they  go  into  our  deep  water 
dock — our  best  dock.  We  shall  come  to  the  tables 
presently  and  I  will  give  you  the  names  of  vessels  that  are- 
occupying  the  same  berths— although  they  are  coming 
so  many  times— as  other  vessels  occupy  which  pay 
three  times  as  much  as  they  do. 

2710.  {Sir  William  Lewis.)  It  does  not  follow  that  they 
come  back  to  the  same  berth  ? — ^No. 

2711.  They  have  got  many  berths  that  they  can  go- 
to.    They  may  go  to  one  dock  at  one  time  and  another 
at  another,  and  we  may  not  see  them  for  six  or  nine 
months  t — ^That  is  so. 

2712.  {Chairman.)  I  only  want  your  own  opinion,  and: 
I  think  Colonel  Dermy  has  done  something  to  show  that 
the  question  of  the  rates  charged  does  not  concern  the- 
question  of  the  system :  that  is  to  say,  it  is  done  for  various 
reasons,  among  others  that  the  vessels  go  backwards  ancJ 
forwards  often  ? — ^That  is  so. 

271 3.  But  do  you  not  think  on  the  question  of  the  tonnage,  . 
the  amount  of  cargo  that  the   deadweight  carrier  can 
carry  should  bear  some  proportion  to  the  dues  she  should 
pay  ? — Very  little. 

2714.  Then  why  do  you  give  us  these  elaborate  tables  T ' 
— Simply  because  I  have  no  other  factor  to  deal  with 
beyond  the  Board  of  Trade's  gross  register.     As  regards 
net  tonnage  as  shown  by  the  Board  of  Trade  certificate, 
it  is  a  Chinese  puzzle,  and  the  gross  register  does  not  in ' 
every  case  represent   full  information.      I    mean   some 
of  the  things  are  left  out — flight  and  air  space — without 
going  into  particulars — so  that  I  was  obliged  to  adopt 
cargo  to  see  where  we  stood  as  a  deadweight  port.      Take- 
the  case  of  the  "  Ferrum  "  and  those  other  cheaters  and! 
mongrels,  it  might  have  happened  that  the  gross  register 
might  have  been  something  totally  different  to  what 
it  is.    We  should  never  have  known  xmless  we  took 
account  of  the  deadweight  cargo  what  proportion  of 
dues  the  vessels  are  paying. 

2715.  You  do  not  think  that  the  cargo  should  have  any 
relation  to  the  dues  that  are  to  be  paid  ? — A  very  small 
relation  I  would  like  to  put  it. 

2716.  {Mr.  Lyster.)  The  space  available  for  cargo 
is  not  necessarily  in  direct  relation  to  the  earning  capacity 
of  the  ship,  is  it  ? — No,  not  in  the  case  of  passenger  boats. 
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Mr.  Henry       2717.  So  that  if  you  want  to  make  a  dock  charge 
Loader.      directly  proportional  to  the  earning  capacity  of  the  ship 

you  must  take  into  consideration  a  great  many  other 

ta  May  1905.  factors — the  size  of  the  cargo  and  the  capacity  of  the  ship  7 

—Yes. 

2718.  {Sir  William  White.)  There  is  one  point  that  has 
direct  relation  to  what  has  passed.  Sir  William  Lewis 
said  and  Mr.  Lander  confirmed  his  statement  that  the 
coasters  only  paid  one-third  as  much  as  other  vessels. 

2719.  (Sir  William  Lewis.)  Between  one-third  and 
one-fourth  ? — Between  one-third  and  one-fourth. 

2720.  In  comparing  those  with  other  classes  of  ships 
what  is  the  standard  of  comparison — I  am  not  quite  clear 
about  it.  Do  you  consider  what  is  done  for  them  or  what 
accommodation  is  given  to  them  ? 

2721.  {Sir  William  Leicis.)  It  depends  upon  destination. 

2722.  {Sir  William  WhiU.)  Will  you  make  clear  the 
standard  ? — I  quite  follow.  My  point  is  this,  that  they 
occupy  identical  berths  that  the  other  vessels  do.  A 
coaster  occupies  the  identical  berth  that  a  vessel  paying 
9d.  per  ton  does.  If  you  refer  to  Table  I.  you  will  see 
our  different  rates. 

S1723.  [Sir  William  White.)  I  see  what  you  mean.  It  is 
the  rate  per  ton,  and  it  has  no  reference  to  the  length  on 
the  quay  or  anything  of  that  kind.  That  is  not  what  you 
mean  there  7 — No,  it  is  for  services  rendered. 

2724.  But  that  is  per  register  ton. 

2725.  {Mr.  Lyster.)  Has  that  rate  per  ton  necessarily 
•ay  relation  to  the  freight  charged  for  the  different 
olaases  7 — When  the  schedule  was  prepared  that  was 
taken  into  account,  no  doubt. 

2726.  Is  it  corrected  from  time  to  time  7 — ^It  has  not 
been  revised,  but  when  the  original  dock  schedules  were 
prepared  no  doubt  the  freights  formed  a  very  important 
factor. 

2727.  That  is  to  say,  you  did  base  your  rate  on 
earning  power  7 — Our  schedule  goes  back  to  1830,  and 
that  was  before  my  time.  I  should  say  that  freights 
would  be  taken  into  account.  The  vessel  that  is  getting 
208.  for  freight  is  in  a  position  to  pay  higher  dock  dues 
than  a  vessel  earning  28. 

2728.  {Sir  William  White.)  Whether  the  vessel  is  filled 
up  or  not,  she  would  have  to  pay  you  ? — We  have  made 
concessions  on  vessels  trading  beyond  Europe — that  is  on 
the  9d.  rate.  We  cannot  afford  it  on  other  rates  because 
of  their  being  so  small.  We  have  made  those  concessions 
to  encourage  vessels  calling  for  part  cargo.  If  they  do  not 
ship  beyond  their  net  registered  tonnage  we  have  a  sliding 
scale  of  allowances  up  to  50  per  cent.,  so  as  to  encourage 
these  boats  calling. 

,  2729.  {Chairman.)  Is  that  fair  to  other  ships  7 — Quite. 

2730.  Do  not  they  occupy  as  much  time  nearly  as  a 
ship  loading  »  full  cargo  7 — Certainly  not. 

2731.  Then  you  do  think  the  time  occupied  should 
be  an  element  to  be  taken  into  account  in  the  rating  of 
the  dues  7 — To  cut  it  short  it  is  a  sort  of  element. 

2732.  You  use  it  in  practice  although  you  would  not 
admit  it  in  principle. 

2733.  {Sir  William  WhUe.)  What  time  in  dock  does  a 
single  pajnment  cover  7— Vessels  under  200  tons  are 
allowed  ten  days  lairage ;  between  300  and  400  tons 
they  are  allowed  fourteei;  days ;  and  beyond  400  tons 
twenty-one  days — steam  and  sail  alike. 

2734.  {Sir  William  Letcis.)  In  order  to  compare  a 
falling  oS  in  net  register  at  your  port  what  other  factors 
have  you  to  compare  with  than  gross  tonnage  and  cargo 
carried  7  —Those  are  the  only  two. 

2735.  The  only  two  you  have  7— Exactly. 

2736.  And  the  only  two  which  are  fairly  constant  7 — 
If  you  look  at  the  Table  you  will  find  that  they  are  so. 

2737.  Fairly  regular  perhaps  would  be  a  better  way  7 
— Fairly  regular — the  Table  shows  it. 

2738.  {Chairman.)  It  you  take  your  Table  you  will  see 
that  whereas  from  1883  the  proportion  of  net  to  cargo 
has  fallen  9  per  cent,  the  proportion  of  net  to  gross  has 
fallen  6  per  cent.  That  is  Table  4  which,  of  course, 
shows  that  the  gain  in  that  period  has  been  just  as  much 
in  the  case  of  another  class  of  steamers  as  in  the  case  of 
thoae  below  60  per  cent,  if  you  take  the  cargo  they  carry 


into  account  7 — One  would  have  to  investigate  the 
circumstances  to  analyse  the  different  class  of  vesseb 
before  really  giving  you  an  accurate  answer. 

2739.  But  it  must  be  so  ;  it  must  be  that  the  big  vessels 
must  have  gained  a  great  deal,  if  not  as  much  as  the 
coasters  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  cargo  they  carried, 
because  they  represent  93  per  cent,  of  your  total  and 
whereas  the  proportion  of  net  to  gross  register  has  only 
fallen  5  per  cent  7— They  do  carry  now  in  proportion 
to  their  tonnage  a  larger  proportion  than  they  carried 
in  1853. 

2740.  {Sir  William  Lewis.)  What  we  are  suffering  from 
is  the  enormous  reduction  in  every  class  and  every  size 
of  vessel  and  our  receipts  have  been  reduced  to  the  extent 
that  has  been  mentioned  by  the  witness. 

2741.  {Chairman.)  What  I  had  in  view  specially  in 
asking  these  questions  was  that  I  wish  to  know  how 
coasters  compare  with  bigger  vessels  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  cargo  which  they  carried.  We  have  no  means 
of  getting  that. 

2742.  {Witness.)  I  cannot  follow.  I  have  a  Table 
showing  100  typical  vessels. 

2743.  {Captain  Blake.)  At  the  present  time  you  are 
representing  only  the  Cardiff  docks  7  —We  are  amal. 
gamat«d  with  the  docks  of  the  Bristol  Channel  and  are 
part  of  the  British  Channel  Dockowners'  Association. 

2744.  Then  you  are  representing  all  the  docks  in  the 
Bristol  Channel.  Can  you  tell  me  are  they  charging  the 
maximum  sum  which  they  are  permitted  to  charge  under 
their  Act  in  every  case  7— That  I  cannot  say,  but  in  the 
port  of  Cardiff  we  are — that  is  Bute,  Penarth  and  Barry. 
We  are  charging  the  maximum  in  every  classification. 

2745.  {Colonel  Denny.)  If  you  are  passing  from  Table 
4  let  me  say  that  you  do  not  draw  particular  attention  to 
the  fact  that  in  1904  the  class  of  ship  has  altered  entirely. 
In  the  one  case  of  sailing  ships  you  had  a  very  much 
bigger  proportion  of  net  to  gross  7—1  show  it  on  the 
first  line. 

Table  V. 

Table  V.  illustrates  the  fact  that  whilst  the  continual 
reduction  in  the  net  register  tonnage  of  vessels  has  a  very 
serious  effect  upon  the  revenue  of  the  dock  owner,  the 
expenditure  necessary  to  earn  their  revenue,  and  other 
burdens  upon  them  have  a  continual  tendency  to  increase, 
for  the  following  among  other  reasons  : — Firstly,  that  on 
account  of  the  increased  size  of  vessels,  the  cost  of  con- 
struction of  a  modem  dock,  including  its  equipment,  ia 
some  two  or  three  times  more  than  it  was  fifty  or  sixty 
years  ago,  the  comparative  capital  expenditure  per 
lineal  foot  of  quayage  in  our  modem  docks  as,  compared 
with  our  older  docks  being  shown  by  the  Table.  Secondly, 
the  maintenance  of  a  dock  or  docks  has  very  largely 
increased,  as  not  only  have  wages  increased,  and  work- 
men's compensation  has  also  to  be  paid,  as  well  as  the 
maintenance  of  such  a  large  increase  in  machinery  and 
other  appliances,  and,  in  addition  local  rates  have 
enormously  increased.  The  local  rates  at  the  Bute  Docks 
alone  amounted  to  £2  6s.  7d.  per  £100  of  earnings  in  the 
year  1883,  increasing  to  £5  2s.  8d.  per  £100  of  earnings 
in  the  year  1893  and  further  increasing  to  £7  17s.  4d.  per 
£100  of  earnings  in  the  year  1904.  This  shows  an  increase 
of  more  than  threefold  in  twenty-one  years,  and  the 
future  prospect  as  regards  local  rates  is  certainly  not 
encouraging. 

Table  VI. 

Tliis  gives  a  list  of  ninety-three  steamers  trading  to 
the  Bute  Docks  in  the  year  1904  whose  proportion  of  net 
to  gross  register  was  under  50  per  cent.,  showing  their 
length,  year  built,  as  also  their  net  registered  tonnage, 
and  the  amount  of  cargo  and  bunker  coal  shipped  at  the 
Bute  Docks,  together  with  percentages  and  other 
particulars.  This  is  a  fair  sample  of  the  coastwise  steamers 
whose  net  register  bears  so  small  a  proportion  to  their 
gross.  It  may  be  useful  to  point  out  that  the  greatest 
proportion  of  bimker  coal  shipped  to  gross  register  was 
in  the  case  of  the  s.s.  "  Dunard '-  (No.  31),  whose  pro- 
portion was  6-60  per  cent,  to  the  gross.  I  have  picked  out 
the  quantity  of  bunker  coal  shipped  by  each  steamer 
trading  to  the  Bute  Docks  in  the  year  1904,  with  the 
result  that  the  average  proportion  is  7-61  per  cent,  of 
bunker  coal  actually  shipped  to  the  gross  register.  In 
the  year  1903  for  one  month,  the  proportion  of  bimker 
coal  was  7-80  per  cent,  to  gross  register.     In  the  year 
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1893,  for  one  month,  the  proportion  of  bunker  coal  was 
6-29  per  cent,  to  gross  register. 

Table  VII. 
This  is  a  list  of  thirty-two  typical  coasting  steamers 
trading  to  the  Bute  Docks,  showing  their  net  registered 
tonnage,  cargo,  and  bunker  coal  shipped,  etc.,  etc.,  as  well 
as  the  propelling  space  allowed  as  per  Certificates  of 
Registry,  and  the  propelling  space  actually  used.     The 
chief  object  of  this  statement  is  to  show  the  discrepancy 
between  the  propelling  space  allowed  and  that  which  is 
actually  used.     I  have  given  under  the  heading  "  actually 
used  "  (columns  20  to  23),  the  actual  size  of  the  engine 
room,  but  in  column  21  I  show  the  bunker  space  actually 
used.     I  have  endeavoured  to  give  voyages  which  repre- 
sent a  fair  average  of  bunker  coal  usually  shipped.     I 
should  like  to  say  that  the  quantity  of  bunker  coal  has 
obliged  me  in  many  cases  to  show  that  a  number  of  these 
vessels  had  less  cargo  on  some  voyages  than  they  had  on 
other   voyages.     The   diSerence    between   75   per   cent, 
allowed  for  bunkers  (column  17)  and  bunker  coal  actually 
shipped   (column   21)   shows   the   diSerrnce  in   tonnage 
measurement  which  is  used  for  cargo  purposes,  and  for 
which  dues  are  not  paid.      Take  the  extreme  case  of  the 
"  Ferrum  "   (No.   14),   the  proportion  of  the  propelling 
space  allowed  as  per  Certificate  of  Registry  is  79-15  per 
cent,  of  the  gross  (column  19) ;  whereas  the  proportion  of 
the  space  to  the  gross  actually  used  is  50-10  per  cent, 
(column  23).     This  is  the  only  instance  in  which  the 
proportion    of   propelling   space   actually   used   reaches 
50  per  cent.,  and  it  follows  that,  if  such  an  extreme  case 
as  this  be  taken  as  a  basis  for  deduction  for  propelling 
space,    how    grossly    unfair  it  would   be.     Further,   it 
follows  that  if  you  take  a  steamer  of  from  100  to  300 
tons  gross  measurement,  the  proportion  of  the  engine 
room  to  the  gross  must  bear  a  much  larger  proportion 
than  that  of  larger  vessels,  because  probably  the  same 
sized  engines  required  to  propel  a  steamer  of  200  tons 
gross  would  be  sufficient  to  propel  another  of  300  to  400  tons 
gross.     It  may  also  be  mentioned  that  engine  rooms,  and 
light  and  air  space,  are  very  often  larger  than  is  neces- 
sary.    This,  of  course,  allows  a  greater  space  for  bunkers 
at  the  expense  of  the  dockowner.     (Vide  Section  7  of 
"  Instructions  to  Surveyors,  1905  "  p.  11). 

2746.  {Colond  Denny.)  Of  course,  you  have  not  worked 
out  in  your  other  vessels — the  63  per  centers — to  see  how 
much  they  get  out  of  the  actual  propelling  space  of  the 
32  per  cent.  ? — No,  I  have  not. 

2747.  {Sir  William  White.)  In  these  vessels  you  have 
not  any  record  of  the  actual  permanent  bunker  space 
enclosed  in  the  vessel.  You  have  taken  the  coal  put 
on  board,  and  said : — "  That  is  the  bunker  space 
occupied"? — I  have,  in  the  case  of  the  "Ferrum."  30 
tons  dead  weight  is  her  full  capacity. 

2748.  This  is  a  perfectly  fair  argument,  and  I  am  not 
questioning  it,  but  the  designer  of  a  vessel  has  to  consider 
a  considerable  range  of  employment.  There  may  be  certain 
spaces  assigned  to  bunkers,  and  others  for  permanent  cargo. 
Could  you  tell  me  what  was  the  permanent  coal  space 
assigned  to  that  vessel? — The  "Ferrum"  was  thirty 
tons  dead  weight.  I  have  inquired  about  others,  but  I  would 
rather  not  put  them  on  my  notes.  I  have  inquired  as  to 
more  than  half — or  to  two-thirds  of  the  vessels — but  I 
cannot  speak  of  actual  fixed  spaces  from  my  own  know- 
ledge of  all  of  them. 

2749.  (Profetaor  Biles.)  Can  you  say  whether  these 
ships  go  away  with  their  bunkers  half  full  or  not  ? — These, 
I  have  given,  represent  the  full  capacity,  that  is  to  say, 
with  their  bunkers  filled  up. 

2750.  You  say  that  this  is  the  amount  of  coal  that  was 
put  on  board  ? — Yes. 

2751.  Are  there  any  ships  that  leave  these  coal  ports, 
where  they  get  coal  cheapest,  with  their  bunkers  only 
partly  filled  ? — Hardly  ever — they  are  tilled  up  generally. 

2752.  Do  any  of  the  figures  you  have  given  there  repre- 
sent cases  of  bunkers  partly  filled  ? — I  should  say  no — I 
should  say  that  they  represent  their  full  capacity —that 
is  to  say,  their  full  bunker  space,  and  all  that  they  could 
take. 

2753.  (Colonel  Denny.)  You  said  that  the  actual  bunker 
space  was  thirty  tons  ? — For  the  "  Ferrum." 

2754.  \Vhereas  the  tons  actually  used  were  thirteen 
tons  ? — I  am  speaking  of  dead  weight.      If  you  speak 
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of  measurement  3-20  tons  is  her  bunker  capacity — her    M^r.  Henry 
fixed  bunkers.  Lander. 

2755.  Do  you  mean  that  thirty  tons  is  all  that  the  22  May  1905. 
"Ferrum"  actually  takes  ? — All  that  she  can  take.  — ^•  — 

2756.  (Sir  William,  WMte.)  That  would  be  in  her  per- 
manent bunkers  ? — In  her  permanent  bimkers. 

2757.  She  might  take  less — I  am  not  saying  she  does  ? — 
No. 

2758.  I  am  asking  you  about  her  permanent  bunkers  ? — 
That  is  so.  Of  course,  every  ship  might  under  certain 
circumstances  ship  more  coal. 

2759.  (Captain  Chalmers.)  The  "  Ferrum's  "  bvmkers 
were  actually  filled  by  your  people.  You  have  told  us 
what  her  actual  cubic  feet  of  bunker  space  is  ? — I  had  it 
from  the  agent  of  the  vessel. 

2760.  Do  you  think  that  the  captain  is  competent  to 
measure  the  bunkers  ? — If  you  put  me  this  question,  might 
I  not  compare  his  veracity  with  that  of  the  surveyor  who 
measured  the  "  Ferrum  "  ? 

Table  VIII. 
This  is  a  statement  giving  the  length,  etc.,  of  some 
steamers  trading  to  the  Bute  Docks  in  the  year  1904,  and 
bound  for  the  home  ports,  showing  the  unequal  tonnage 
dues  paid  per  ton  of  cargo  shipped,  and  per  foot  lineal 
of  quay  space,  by  some  of  the  steamers  of  proportionate 
length,  as  compared  Ti-ith  the  others  of  a  smaller  net 
registered  tonnage.  The  object  of  this  table  is  to  show 
the  unequal  rating  of  steamers  engaged  in  the  same  trade, 
The  Statement  speaks  for  itself,  but  attention  may  be 
drawn  to  the  unequal  tonnage  dues  paid  by  difCerent 
steamers  (Columns  16  to  18).  Column  17  gives  the  rate 
per  ton,  of  cargo  shipped,  and  you  will  notice  the  difference 
in  the  tonnage  dues  paid  by,  say,  the  s.s.  "Alice  M.  Craig  " 
(No.  1)  viz.,  l-39d.  per  ton,  as  compared  with  the 
B.s.  "Corrwg"  (No.  13),  viz.,  3-20d.  per  ton.  Column 
18  shows  the  rate  per  foot  lineal  of  quay  space  occupied, 
and  it  may  be  stated  that  the  quay  space  occupied  by  any 
vessel  forms  an  important  factor  in  services  rendered  by 
dockowners.  The  ss.  "Alice  M.  Craig"  (No.  1)  paid 
7"70d.  per  foot  lineal  of  quay  space  occupied,  as  compared 
with  18-07d.  paid  by  ss.  "  CoUivand  "  (No.  17). 

2761.  (Mr.  Lyster.)  The  "  AUce  M.  Craig "  and  the 
"  Corrwg  "  are  about  the  same  rating.  One  is  216  and 
the  other  220  feet  ?— That  is  so. 

2762.  And  about  the  same  as  regards  gross  tonnage — 
964  and  930  ?— Yes. 

2763.  (aS»>  William  Lewis.)  But  there  are  variations 
intervening  between  these  extremes. 

2764.  (Professor  Biles.)  The  "  Corrwg'!  ig  an  old  boat 
whilst  the  "  Alice  M.  Craig  "  is  a  comparatively  modem 
one  ? — That  is  so. 

2765.  But  your  point  is  that  the  tendency  is  to  pay 
much  less  per  ton  of  cargo  carried  ? — -And  per 
length  to  show  that  the  same  space  is  occupied  by  these 
respective  boats. 

2766.  (Sir  William  White.)  Have  you  different 
charges  as  between  the  ship's  dues  and  the  rates  on 
goods  ? — Yes. 

2767.  Does  this  include  the  ship's  dues  ? — The  ship's 
tonnage  dues. 

2768.  It  does  not  include  loading  or  unloading  ? — No  ; 
it  is  simply  the  dock  rate  on  vessels. 

2769.  You  have  in  addition  to  that  a  payment  for 
putting  coal  on  board  ? — Payment  by  merchants. 

2770.  That  is  not  included  ? — Oh  dear,  no,  this  is  simply 
the  dock  owners'  charge,  a  dock  tonnage  due  or  a  dock 
rate  on  vessels. 

2771.  (Sir  William  Lewis.)  The  loading  and  unloading 
is  sometimes  done  by  the  dock  people,  and  sometimes 
by  other  people.  There  are  dock  dues  on  vessels  or 
dock  rates  on  vessels,  and  dock  dues  or  dock  rates  on 
goods. 

2772.  (Sir  William  White.)  And  this  applies  only  to 
the  ship  apart  from  the  cargo.  You  put  in  the  cargo- 
shipped,  but  you  do  not  put  in  the  payment  for  shipping  it  ? 
— No,  you  see  by  the  heading. 

2773.  I  quite  understand,  but  I  only  wanted  it  clear, 
because  in  the  corresponding  table  we  had  from  other 
ports  we  have  had  the  two  payments  stated  separate'y. 
This  is  only  the  ship's  payment. 
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2774.  (Mr.  Lysler.)  That  was  to  bring  out  in  our  case 
the  failure  of  the  large  mail  steamer  to  contribute  on 
her  cargo  as  well  as  her  tonnage. 

2775.  (Colontl  Denny.)  They  are  nearly  the  same  gross, 
but  one  carries  30  per  cent,  more  than  the  other  ?—  That 
is  so.  I  am  only  expressing  an  opinion  in  view  of  future 
legislation. 

2776.  {Mr.  Lyder.)  We  xnW  take  this  "  AUce  M.  Craig." 
She  pays  1'39  per  ton  but  the  cargo  she  carries  is  1193 
tons  T — That  is  so. 

2777.  That  is  in  Column  11  ?— Yes. 

2778.  And  she  occupies  a  length  of  216  feetjT — That  is  so. 

2779.  She  carries  a  much  heavier  cargo  for  her  length 
than  the  "  Corrwg,"  which  is  220  feet  in  length  and  only 
carries  897  tons.  Therefore  the  first  vessel,  the  "Alice 
M.  Craig,"  would  require  better  tip  accommodation,  sh^ 
wou^d  want  more  quay  room,  would  she  not  ? — As  they  are 
of  similar  size  they  would  ship  their  coal  at  the  same  place. 

2780.  {Colonel  Denny.)  They  come  under  the  same  tips _ 

2781.  {Mr.  Lygler.)  If  it  was  a  general  cargo  it  would 
be  so  ? — If  the  contrasts  were  different,  if  the  one  was  a 
large  boat  and  the  other  a  small  boat,  the  larger  boat 
would  require  more  accommodation  for  tipping. 

2782.  My  point  is  this  if  a  vessel  carries  more  tons  per 
toot  of  length  than  another  ship  she  wants  more  quay 
room  on  which  to  put  those  tons  f — Yes  that  is  so. 

2783.  Of  course  if  it  is  coal  it  does  not  apply,  but  as 
regards  general  cargo  it  would  ? — Yes. 

2784.  (Sir  WiUiam  Lewis.)  These  are  vessels  that  come 
practically  to  the  same  quay. 

2785.  (Colond  Denny.)  The  "  Alice  M.  Craig "  is 
shorter  than  the  "  Corrwg."  The  "  Corrwg  "  which  is  the 
old-fashioned  ship  that  Mr.  Lander  admires  is  longer  and 
carries  less  cargo.  The  other  ship  is  shorter  and  carries 
more  and  she  does  a  great  deal  more  work  and  requires 
less  accommodation. 

2786.  (Mr.  Lyater.)  No,  you  have  not  caught  my  point. 
If  she  wore  carrying  more  cargo  per  foot  of  length  she 
would  want  a  different  type  of  shed,  and  whereas  one  used 
to  build  single  storey  sheds  fifty  feet  wide,  a  modem 
vessel  wants  a  three-storeyed  shed. 

2787.  (Colonel  Denny.)  Hardly  in  the  case  of  the 
"  Alice  M.  Craig." 

2788.  (Mr.  Lysler.)  Perhaps  not.  It  does  not  apply 
to  a  coal  ship,  but  it  does  apply  to  the  same  types  of 
vessels  that  carry  general  cargo. 

2789.  (air  William  Lewis. )  The  way  this  works  out  is  this 
— whereas  we  receive  an  amount  from  a  vessel  that  wants 
a  certain  amount  of  quay  space,  another  vessel  that  carries 
practically  the  same  gets  the  same  quay  space,  and  the 
money  paid  to  the  dock  owner  represents  the  different 
number  of  tons  per  lineal  foot. 

2790.  {Colonel  Denny.)  It  is  quite  clear. 

2791.  {Mr.  Lyster.)  My  illustration  was  square  feet  of 
quay  occupied. 

2792.  (Witness.)  Table  IX.  This  is  an  example  of 
reduction  of  net  registered  tonnage  of  s.s.  "  Inver,"  late 
s.s.  "  Meraggio "  which  vessel  was  reconstructed.  It 
may  be  stated  that  not  only  have  dockowners  suffered 
through  a  reduction  of  net  registered  tonnage  in  newly 
built  vessels,  but  this  is  only  one  example  of  many  other 
vessels  in  which  a  reduction  has  taken  place  in  recon- 
struction. This  -.8.  "  Inver"  was  built  in  1883,  and  up 
to  the  present  time  she  has  had  no  less  than  four  different 
measurement*,  ranging  from  709  tons  in  1883  to  380  tons 
in  1895.  This  Table  shows  that  this  vessel  carries  a  little 
more  cargo  as  "  Inver"  than  she  did  as  "  Meraggio  "  ; 
whereas  as  "  Meraggio  "  she  paid  tonnage  dues  on  709 
tons,  but  as  "  Inver  "  on  380  tons  only.  Further,  that 
the  proportion  of  net  to  gross  has  fallen  from  69-37  per  cent, 
to  30-82  per  cent.,  and  the  proportion  of  net  to  cargo  has 
fallen  from  56-27  per  cent,  to  3117  per  cent.  The  follow- 
ing are  some  other  examples  of  reduction  in  reconstruction. 
The  s.s.  "  Alacrity  "  was  755  tons  net  register  in  the 
year  1884,  and  shipped  a  cargo  of  1,214  tons  of  coal  at  the 
Bute  Docks  on  26th  Octol  er,  1885.  In  the  year  1 903,  this 
sam-;  "A'acrity"  had  a  reduced  net  register  to  532 
tons,  find  shippe.l  a  cargo  of  12'25  tons  of  coal  at  the 
^•itcPock«  on  24th  Au-^ust.  1903.  The  s.s.  "  Rochefort" 
was  617  tons  net  register  in  the  year  1882,  and  shipped 
a  cargo  of  1,139  tons  of  coal  at  the  Bute  Docks  in  April, 


1882.  In  the  year  1903  the  wamo  "  Rodiefoit "  hod  » 
reduced  net  register  to  443  tons,  and  shipped  a  cargo  of 
1,147  tons  of  coal  at  the  Bute  Docks  on  19th  June,  1903. 
The  s.s.  "  Stokesley  "  was  089  tons  net  register  in  the 
year  1885,  and  shipped  a  cargo  of  1,242  tons  of  coal  at  the 
Bute  Docks  on  6th  November,  1885.  In  the  year  1904 
this  same  "  Stokesley  "  had  a  reduced  net  register  to 
449  tons,  and  shipped  a  cargo  of  1252  tons  of  coal  at  the 
Bute  Docks  on  4th  February,  1904.  You  are  aware  that 
Scotland  took  the  lead  in  the  cutting  do^^Ti  of  net  registered 
tonnage,  but  I  think  you  will  see  that  poor  little  Wales 
is  looking  after  her  own.  We  have  a  boat  called  the 
"  Marchioness,"  of  Cardiff,  built  in  1888,  which  was  then 
118  tons  net  register.  She  was  reduced  after  1888  from 
118  to  97  tons ;  then  she  was  reduced  to  79  tons,  and  now 
we  have  got  her  down  to  32  tons,  the  very  identical 
boat.  I  quote  this  to  show  how  dockowners  are  affected 
by  this  tonnage  reduction.  Sir  William  Lewis  is  the 
registered  owner,  and  he  has  no  idea  of  the  net  register  of 
this  boat,  but  I  thought  it  was  so  good  a  case  to  show  what 
had  been  done,  that  I  hope  Sir  William  will  forgive  me  for 
quoting  it. 

2793.  (Professor  Biles.)  Has  she  been  altered  1 — No 
practically  nothing. 

2794.  (Captain  Chalmers.)  She  is  a  passenger  boat  from 
Cardiff  to  Bristol  ? — We  had  an  excellent  and  respected 
dockmaster.  Captain  Pomeroy,  who  is  dead,  and  I  know 
the  Board  of  Trade  officials  were  very  kind  to  him  and 
told  him  how  to  do  it. 

2795.  (Captain  Chalmers.)  It  is  a  case  of  shelter  space 
for  passengers.  In  a  passenger  boat  certain  shelter  deck 
space  is  exempted  from  tonnage.  Previous  to  her  re- 
duction she  had  space  with  doors  on  and  it  was  pointed 
out  that  the  shelter  for  a  run  from  Bristol  to  Cardiff  was 
just  as  good  without  doors.  With  the  doors  on,  as  long 
as  it  was  only  shelter  deck  space,  it  was  not  included. 

2796.  (Witness.)  In  the  first  certificate  the  identical 
space  which  was  used  for  the  same  purpose  now  is 
credited  to  us.  Jly  point  is  to  show  the  continual 
reduction  which  is  going  on.  Here  is  a  boat  brought 
down  to  one-fourth .  If  you  go  to  Turkey  they  will  tell  you 
their  regulations  are  perfect,  and  if  you  have  any  grievance 
against  them  they  will  say,  "  See  our  laws,  see  our  regula- 
tions." I  admit  these  allowances  are  within  their 
regulations. 

2797.  (Professor  Biles.)  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  the 
Board  of  Trade  have  assisted  the  shipowner  to  reduce 
the  tonnage  ? — I  am  not  going  to  say  that,  certainly 
not.  In  my  experience  the  Board  of  Trade  have  always 
acted  fairly  and  honourably. 

2798.  (Colonel  Denny.)  They  cannot  help  it  ?— Oh 
dear  no,  I  can  only  speak  in  the  highest  terms  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  o£Scials. 

2799.  In  the  highest  terms  of  the  lowest  tonnage  1 — 
Not  at  all,  but  unfortunately  the  position  is  this.  The 
shipowner  started  squeezing  the  Board  of  Trade  first. 
Then  Mr.  Havelock  Wilson  came  in  next.  We  poor 
dockowners  have  been  too  sleepy,  and  we  have  never 
had  a  hearing  until  now. 

2800.  (Captain  Chalmers.)  You  are  aware  that  the 
reduction  on  the  "  Meraggio  "  was  entirely  due  to  the 
fact  of  her  having  a  Mclntyre  double  bottom  ? — Yes,  and 
that  applies  to  this  vessel.    I  am  only  speaking  of  results 

2801.  What  was  the  cause  of  the  reduction  of  the 
"  Inver  "  from  709  to  380  ? — She  was  reconstructed  and 
her  engine  room  made  bigger.  She  came  over  20  per  cent. 
Table  X.  "  This  statement  gives  particulars  as  to  measure- 
ments and  tonnage  Of  s.s.  "  Ibeno,"  s.s.  "  Plover,"  s.s. 
"  Fairy,"  s.s.  "  Kapiti  "  and  another  s.s.  "  Plover," 
as  taken  from  their  certificates  of  registry.  The  parti 
culars  of  the  first  four  vessels  in  this  statement  have  been 
referred  to  in  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Wilkins  as  illustrations 
of  an  arrest  since  1901  in  the  small  proportion  of  net  to 
gross.  It  will  be  seen  that  whilst  the  s.s.  "  Ibeno," 
built  in  1901,  bore  a  proportion  of  44-01  per  cent.,  the 
"  Kapiti,"  built  in  1903, bore  only  a  proportion  of  38-26 
per  cent,  of  net  to  gross.  Further,  there  was  another 
"  Plover  "  built  in  1904,  whose  proportion  of  net  to  gross 
was  12-06  per  cent.,  also  this  s.s.  "  Plover  "  (No.  5)  is  130 
feet  in  length,  as  compared  with  the  s.s.  "  Ibeno,"  120 
feet  in  length.  Likewise,  it  will  be  observed  from  this 
table  that  the  gross  tonnage  of  vessels  is  showing  a 
downward  grade,  and  this  will  necessarily  continue  if 
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rates  are  to  be  leviable  on  a  percentage  of  the  gross 
tonnage,  and  it  is  noteworthy  that  the  s.s.  "  Plover  " 
(Xo.  5)  is  allowed  a  deduction  of  nearly  20  per  cent, 
of  her  gross  for  crew  space.  It  may  be  noted  that  the  two 
Appendices,  lA  and  IB,  handed  in  by  Mr.  Wilkins, 
giving  a  list  of  British  steamers  completed  and  registered 
between  January,  1901  and  December,  1904  inclusive, 
do  not  contain  the  names  of  either  s.s.  "  Ibeno" 
or  "  Fairy  "  registered  in  this  period.  I  point  to  this 
to  show  that  they  were  incomplete. 

2802.  {Captain  Chalmers.)  I  have  got  the  "Plover's" 
crew  space,  if  you  would  like  an  explanation  on  that 
point  I  will  give  it  to  you.  You  say,  20  per  cent. — that  is  the 
crew  space  and  the  deductions  under  Section  79  included. 
Being  a  passenger  ship  she  carries  a  crew  of  eighteen. 
There  are  six  tons  allowed  for  seamen  and  firemen,  a 
berth  for  the  second  mate  and  carpenter,  2 '61  tons,  and 
for  the  cook  and  steward  2 '61  tons ;  ofiBcers'  mess,  5  "98 
tons;  engineers'  mess,  3 '27  tons;  first  mate's  room, 
2  "47;  steward's  room,  2 -82;  stewardess,  2 '89;  and 
purser,  1  •73,  which  makes  a  total  of  31  '28  tons  and  gives 
an  average  of  172  cubic  feet  per  man. 

2803.  {Sir  William  Lewis.)  Those  are  cubic  feet  tons. 

2804.  {Captain  Chalmers.)  There  are  31  -28  cubic  feet 
tons,  equal  to  172  cubic  feet  per  man.  The  medical 
officer  for  London  says  that  we  should  allow  400. 
Then  the  master  is  not  a  member  of  the  crew. 
His  house  is  deducted  under  Section  79,  that  gives  2 '93 
tons.  Then  there  is  store  room  for  the  bo'sun's  stores, 
5 'So,  making  a  total  of  39  56  tons.  There  is  no  excess 
there  in  allowing  172  cubic  feet  per  man,  and  there  is  no 
excess  in  the  crew.  If  that  ship  were  a  coaster  not 
carrying  passengers  you  would  take  seven  off  the  crew 
and  leave  her  with  a  crew  of  eleven  ? — You  may  give 
her  eighteen,  providing  you  give  us  our  dues. 

2805.  You  claim  to  be  paid  on  crew  space  ? — No,  gross 
register.  My  point  is  that  the  net  is  considerably  reduced. 

2800.  {Professor  Bile-i.)  Do  you  think  that  40  per  cent, 
is  a  fair  amount  to  pay  on  a  ship  like  that  ? — Certainly 
not.  I  say  that  nothing  under  sixty  is  worth  having, 
I  mean  from  the  dockowner's  point  of  view. 

2807.  Table  XI.  "This  statement  shows  the  effect 
which  an  equal  allowance  of  32  per  cent,  to  all  steamers 
for  propelling  space  plus  crew  space  would  have  on  some 
steamers  of  a  low  net  register  trading  to  the  Bute  docks. 
These  nine  steamers  are  not  32  per  centers,  but  are  all 
whose  engine  room,  etc.,  are  20  per  cent,  and  upwards  of 
their  gross  register,  and  the  reason  why  the  proportion 
of  net  register  to  cargo  is  so  low  is  because  they  all  have  a 
large  surplus  of  bunker  space  allowance,  which  is  utiUsed 
for  cargo  purposes.  I  have  picked  out  the  quantity  of 
bunker  coal  shipped  by  each  of  these  steamers  for  the 
last  two  and  a  quarter  years,  and  the  average  quantity 
per  voyage  for  that  period  is  as  follows  :— 


A'ome   of 
Steamer. 


Deadtceight 
Tons. 


61 
55 
56 
50 
43 
55 
47 
47 
62 


Measure- 

Proporlion 

metU. 

to 

Tons 

Gross. 

20-84 

2-/S  % 

24-20 

2-28  „ 

24-64 

2-22,, 

22  00 

1-84  „ 

18-92 

1-83  „ 

24-20 

2-03  „ 

20-68 

1-96  „ 

20-68 

1-97  „ 

27-28 

204  „ 

'•  Afice  .\L  Craig  "  I 

"  Qonlee  "  -  I 

"  Curran  "       -  • 
"  Gransha  " 

"  Inver  "  -  ; 

"  Maywood  "  -  t 

"  Ralvo  "  -  I 

"  Stokesley  "  -  | 

"Skeldon"  .: 

As  this  statement  gives  similar  information  to  that 
already  shown  in  the  previous  statem^ts,  as  regards 
their  present  rating,  I  T^-ill  only  deal  -with  the  effect  which 
equal  rating  would  have  upon  them.  By  equal  rating 
I  mean  that  they  be  allowed  32  per  cent,  for  propelling  space 
plus  crew  space  as  at  present  allowed,  as  per  certificates 
of  registry.  Column  11  shows  that  the  highest  proportion 
of  net  to  gross  which  either  of  them  would  show  is  "  Afice 
M. Craig"  (No.  1),  and  that  would  be  60-06  per  cent., 
which  is  practically  3  per  cent,  less  than  the  average 
proportion  of  93  per  cent,  tonnage  of  those  vessels  trading 
to  the  Bute  docks  in  1904,  whose  proportion  of  net  to  gross 
was  50  per  cent,  and  upwards.  Further,  as  equal  raters, 
the  higliest  proportion  of  net  to  cargo  is  s.s.  "  Curran  "  (No. 
3)  which  is  48-90  per  cent.  I  submit  that  this  is  direct 
evidence  showing  that  the  present  allowance  of  75  per 
cent,  is  most  unfair,  not  only  to  the  dockowner,  but  also 
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aa  between  one  ship  and  another.     It  has  been  suggested    Mj-.  Henry 
that  a  hardship  would  be  inflicted  upon  certain  small      Lander, 

coasters  if  their  deduction  for  propelling  space  be  much       

interfered  -with  ;    but  I  do  not  think  any  sympathy  has  -j  ^^.y  1905, 
been  expressed  for  those  steamers  whose  engine  rooms,  ' 

etc.,  are  less  than  13  per  cent,  of  their  gross  register. 
To  cite  two  anomalies  of  unequal  allowance  as 
compared  with  the  small  coasters — the  s.s.  "  Michigan," 
belonging  to  the  National  Steamship  Company,  built 
in  1898,  has  a  gross  register  of  8,000  tons  and  a  net 
of  6,018  tons  register.  This  steamer  is  allowed  only 
20-18  per  cent,  of  her  gross  for  propelling  space,  and  her 
proportion  of  net  to  gross  is  76-46  per  cent 

2808.  (Cdond  Denny.)  Who  built  that  ?— Harland 
&  Wolfe.  The  other  case  is  s.s.  "  Manhattan  "  belong- 
ing to  the  same  owners,  built  in  1898  ;  she  has  a  gross, 
register  of  8,003  tons,  and  a  net  of  6,124  tons  register. 
This  steamer  is  allowed  only  20-12  per  cent,  of  her  gross 
for  propelling  space  and  her  proportion  of  net  to  gross  is 
76-55  per  cent.  I  can  only  repeat  that  I  am  of  opinion 
that  any  system  of  measurement  would  be  open  to  abuse, 
nevertheless  a  system  of  equal  allowances  for  propelling 
space  would  remove  a  great  many  of  the  present  anomalies. 
In  conclusion  I  may  say  it  would  also  largely  protect  dock- 
owners  from  careless  and  capricious  surveyors  and 
scheming  and  tricky  shipowners  and  designers. 

2809.  {Colonel  Denny.)  Would  you  not  say  "  capable 
and  scientific,"  instead  of  "  tricky  and  scheming  "  ? — 
As  you  like  it.  , 

2810.  Would  you  have  any  objection  to  having  your 
deduction  expressed,  not  in  terms  of  deduction  for  pro- 
pelling space,  but  in  terms  of  minimum  net ;  that  is  to 
say,  instead  of  saying  that  every  ship  must  have  32  per 
cent,  taken  off  her  propelling  space  that  whatever  the 
propelling  space  deducted  no  ship  should  have  no  less 
than  50  per  cent.  ? — Oh  no. 

2811.  You  would  not  have  that  ?— Certainly  not. 

2812.  Was  not  that  what  you  said  yourself  ?— Not  less 
than  ? 

2813.  That  is  what  I  say—"  not  less  than  "  ?— Yes. 

2814.  Fifty  per  cent,  as  a  minimum  ?— Oh  no  ;  32 
per  cent,  is  my  minimum. 

2815.  According  to  what  you  have  been  arguing  what 
you  want  is  some  method  of  measuring  services  rendered  f 
— That  is  so. 

2816.  And  you  do  not  think  the  gross  tonnage  would 
do  that  much  better  than  the  present  system.  It  would 
be  an  improvement  but  not  what  you  would  like  to  see  ? — 
We  must  take  the  gross  ;  the  gross  must  be  the  factor ; 
I  mean  the  deduction  to  be  from  the  gross ;  you  might  alter 
the  gross.  I  should  like  to  see  everything  included  in 
the  gross. 

2817.  {Colonel  Denny.)  The  Witness  I  understood  said 
the  gross  was  an  approximation  to  what  he  wanted  but 
not  what  he  liked  ;  it  was  not  the  best  scheme. 

2818.  {Sir  William  While.)  He  said  it  was  not  a  perfect 
system. 

2819.  {Colonel  Denny.)  Would  not  a  perfect  system  be 
to  take  it  by  length,  by  breadth,  by  draught  ?— No,  I  think 
not.     There  are  superstructures  above  the  tonnage  deck. 

2820.  What  has  that  to  do  with  it  ?— It  has  all  to  do 
with  it.  We  started  in  1839  with  coal  tips  15  feet  high 
and  we  have  now  got  up  to  53  feet,  and  instead  of  appli- 
ance costing— for  the  sake  of  argument  we  will  say — 
£1,000  you  have  to  spend  five  or  ten  times  as  much  on  the- 
same  thing  simply  because  the  boats  are  built  now  so 
high  out  of  the  water. 

2821.  Plenty  of  ships  do  not  coal  that  way.  A  groat 
proportion  of  very  high  vessels  with  extremely  largo 
deck  houses  do  not  coal  by  means  of  your  tips  ? — They  do. 
It  is  a  very  common  thing  for  us  to  load  10,000  tons  of 
coal. 

2822.  But  that  is  into  hatches  ? — ^Yes,  but  our  appU- 
ances  are  so  high  because  we  are  bound  to  have  them  so. 

2823.  They  are  trunked,  are  they  ?— Yes. 

2824.  {Mr.  Wilson.)  I  rather  gathered  from  your 
evidence  this  morning  that  you  think  that  the  crew  spaces 
are  excessive  ? — No. 

2825.  What  is  the  object  of  tlio  tables.  Why  do  you 
try  to  show  there  is  too  much  allowance  being  made  for 
the  deduction  for  crew  space  ? — I  do  not  object  to  that. 
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^^La^d^        -8-0.  You  give  Table  10  here.     I  think  the  object  of 

that  table  is  to  show  that  the  crew  space  is  too  much  ? — 

22  Mav  1905.  ^°'  ^^  object  is  to  show  that  if  too  groat  a  limit  is  put  on 

the  allowance  for  propelUng  space,  with  that  and  the  crew 

space  added  together  there  is  nothing  left  for  us.  To 
out  it  short  I  may  suggest  that  the  terms  of  this  reference 
go  to  the  Umitation  of  the  propelling  space,  and  that  the 
crew  space  is  to  remain  as  it  is  now — that  is,  it  is  added  on 
and  taken  off.  We  do  not  want  to  interfere  with  the  crew 
space  at  all. 

2827.  Yes,  but  you  submit  tables  to  show  that  certain 
ships  have  too  much  allowance  for  crew  space  ? — No, 
not  at  all.  It  is  to  show  how  we  are  affected  with  the 
two  added  together. 

2828.  Then  you  think  that  the  space  in  the  engine- 
room  and  stokehold  is  excessive  ? — I  do  not  say  anything 
about  it.  You  may  give  them  as  much  as  you  like,  but  I 
am  speaking  from  the  dockowners'  standpoint,  and  we 
say  "  Pay  us  a  fair  measure  for  the  use  of  our  dock  in  the 
shape  of  tonnage." 

2829.  I  suppose  you  do  know  that  every  encourage- 
ment is  given  to  shipo'wners  to  give  as  much  space  as 
possible  in  the  engine  room  and  stokeholds  where  the  men 
have  to  work  with  a  view  to  their  safety  '—They  ought 
'  o  consider  the  men,  and  I  quite  agree  with  you  that  they 
should  be  considered,  but  not  at  our  expense. 

2830.  Do  you  not  think  that  if  the  shipowner  has  to 
pay  dock  dues  on  these  spaces  where  the  men  have  to  work, 
the  tendency  will  be  on  the  part  of  the  shipowner  to 
curtail  those  spaces  ? — But  what  is  the  function  of  the 
Board  of  Trade — I  mean  you  agitate  the  Board  of  Trade 
rod  get  them  to  do  it.  Do  not  ask  us  to  pay — make  the 
shipowner  pay. 

2831.  Cannot  you  get  your  revenue  by  seeking  powers 
to  charge  more  ? — Then  we  should  not  get  equality  of 
riting.  We  are  going  for  equal  rating,  to  get  every  vessel 
to  pay  on  as  near  as  possible  a  similar  proportion  of  nett 
to  gross. 

2832.  Then  you  are  going  to  have  that  at  the  expense 
<  >f  the  men  who  have  to  work  on  the  ship :  seeing  they 
ace  the  weakest  they  will  probably  go  to  the  wall  ? — We 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  men.  Surely  you  do  not 
expect  the  dockowner  to  pay  for  what  the  shipowner 
ought  to  pay,  and  is  concerned  with  1 

2833.  No,  I  do  not  ? — It  is  the  shipowner  who  should 
jMiy  for  it. 

2834.  I  do  not  want  the  dockowners  to  pay  for  it  ? — 
But  we  are  paying,  and  have  had  to  pay  for  it.  We  do 
not  object  to  fair  treatment — we  quite  agree  with  you : 
I  am  sure  the  dockowners  are  perfectly  humane  and 
anxious  that  the  crews  of  all  vessels  should  have  a 
workable  space  given  to  them,  but  it  is  for  you  to  move 
the  Board  of  Trade.  You  are  going  for  the  wrong  parties. 

2835.  I  am  not  moving  anybody  ? — Yes,  you  are. 

2836.  I  am  simply  objecting  to  any  change  being  made 
which  will  be  the  worse  for  our  men  ? — The  Board  of 
Trade  will  protect  the  men  :  they  are  there  to  protect  the 
men.  The  dockowner  is  not  concerned  here  with  it. 
The  question  of  crew  space  does  not  come  within  this 
inquiry. 

2837.  But  you  have  certainly  raised  the  question  of 
crew  space — not  once,  but  often  ? — I  had  to  refer  to  it 
simply  to  show  the  effect. 

2838.  With  regard  to  the  dockowners  you  said  that 
you  had  to  pay  something  like  £7  per  £100  earnings 
for  rates  t— Yes,  £7  odd  per  £100. 

2839.  Is  that  poor  rate  ? — Poor  rate  and  urban  rate — 
local  rates. 

2840.  Can  you  tell  me  if  the  ships  pay  any  poor  rs  t — ate 
No. 

2841.  (Professor  BUet.)  Do  you  not  know  that  the 
shipowners  do  pay  something  towards  the  rates  in  the 
docks  7  Is  not  there  a  small  contribution  which  they 
make  towards  the  local  rates — I  do  not  mean  the  dock 
rates  ? — They  pay  a  charge,  if  they  are  over  sixty  tons 
register,  of  56.  town  dues  per  vessel. 

2842.  Per  what  ?— Per  vessel ;  but  that  is  over  and 
above. 

2843.  That  is  all  they  pay  ?— That  is  all  they  pay ; 
nothing  else. 

2844.  Would  you  mind  looking  at  your  Table  No.  6. 
I  wanted  just  to  emphasise  the  fact  that  the  net  tonnage 


has  no  relation  to  the  cargo  eatcied  if  you  take'  Aips  of  the 
same  size.  The  "  Ardbeg  "  carries  226  tons  and  lias  a 
net  register  of  eighteen  ? — A  net  register  of  forty-one. 

2845.  Well,  take  column  12  ;  the  percentage  of  net 
to  cargo  is  18  ?— That  is  so. 

2846.  You  have  the  "  Brigadier"  220  tons  and  a  net  ot 
31-36  to  c  trgo  ? — That  is  so. 

2847.  The  "  Bombadier  "  about  the  same  ;  216  gross 
and  a  net  of  32-40  to  cargo.  And  then  again  the- 
"  Dunmore  "  212  tons  gross  and  lC-81  pr.  portion,  lam 
merely  taking  out  those  that  carry  about  the  same  rate  ? 
-Yes 

2848.  Then  the  "  Deansgate "  207  tons  with  a  pro- 
portion of  33-81  r-Yes. 

2849.  Then  the  "  Emily  "  2ft3.  tons  with  a  proportion 
of  33-99? -Yes. 

2850.  The  "  Ferrum  "  218  tons  with  a  proportion  o£ 
8-71  ?— Y'es. 

2851.  The  "Moume"  207  tons  with  a  proportion  of 
28-98  ?— Yes. 

2852.  The  "  May  "  225  tons  with  a  proportion  of  21-34 
and  so  on  ! — That  is  so. 

2853.  Generally  in  fact  there  is  no  relation  between  the 
actual  weight  carried  and  the  nett  tonnage  ? — That  is  so. 

2854.  Now  if  you  will  look  at  the  ship  No.  50,  the. 
"  Kyanite  "  I  think  she  is  called.  She  was  built  in  1901  i 
her  percentage  of  nett  to  gross  is  35-46  is  not  it  ! — That  is, 
so. 

2855.  Then  the  next  ship  the  "  Lagan '.'.  -.  her  per- 
centage of  nett  to  gross  is  23-40 — Yes. 

2856.  The  next  one  is  the  "Loch  Doon."  Her  per- 
centage of  nett  to  gross  is  22-38  ?•— Yes. 

2857.  And  the  "  Margarita,'S  built  in  1902,  has  a  per- 
centage of  20-80  ?~Ye8. 

2858.  The  "  Mary  Emily,'!  built  In  1904,  has  a  percent- 
age of  26-00  ?— That  is  so. 

2859.  The  "  Orior,"-  built  in  1903,  has  a  percentage  oi 
26-40  ?— Yes. 

2860.  The  "  Radium,"  built  in  1904,  has  a  percentage 
of  22-38  ;  the  "  St.  Kevin,'!  built  in  1900,  has  a  percentage 
of  34-90,  that  was  the  year  in  which  Clause  8  was  amend- 
ed. Then  the  "  Stainbum,"  built  in  1904,  with  a 
percentage  of  26-91  ? — Yes. 

2861.  The  "  Speedy,"  built  in  1901,  with  a  percentage 
of  29-97  ;  and  the  "  Tees,"  built  in  1903,  with  a  percentage 
of  31-27.  The  last  one  is  the  "  Wavellite,"  built  in  1902. 
with  a  percentage  of  35-13  ;  showing  that  the  lapse  of 
time  does  not  seem  to  have  had  much  effect  in  bringing 
those  vessels  at  any  rate  above  40  per  cent,  or  near  48 
per  cent.  ? — No,  there  are  still  a  number  built  under  40 
per  cent. 

2862.  In  table  7  you  have  not  given  the  average,  but 
I  have  got  them  out ;  I  think  they  are  not  wrong. 
Column  23  shows  what  the  deduction  of  the  machinery 
space  would  be  in  proportion  to  the  gross  register  to 
tonnage  if  the  actual  bunker  space  were  taken  into 
account.  It  ranges  from  50  per  cent,  in  the  "  Ferrum  " 
down  to  28  in  some  other  vessels,  for  instance,  the 
"  Malachite,'-  and  the  average  is  about  36  per  cent.,  I 
think,  for  the  whole  lot ;  so  that  your  proposal  of  32  per 
cent,  would  be  an  error  in  those  vessels  in  principle  as 
regards  the  difference  between  32  per  cent,  and  36  per 
cent  ? — Y'es.  Then  on  the  other  hand  they  have  a 
large  allowance  for  crew  space — I  mean  coasters  as 
compared  with  large  vessels.  Large  vessels  get  not  more 
than  5  per  cent,  when  they  get  over  1000  tons  and  these 
would  average  10  per  cent.  I  think  even  with  their 
reduced  gross. 

2863.  ( Witness.)  Now  I  just  want  to  take  that  point  we 
had  before.  If  60  per  cent,  of  machinery  space  were 
the  limit  I  take  it  that  that  is  still  a  proposal  we  may 
consider.  Sir. 

2864.  (Cliairman.)  Certainly. 

2865.  (Professor  Biles.)  Fifty  per  cent  of  machinery  space 
with  a  limit  of  deduction.  You  would  not  get  a  limit  of 
50  per  cent,  in  the  case  of  the  "  Plover  "  ?— That  is  so. 

2866.  I  have  worked  that  out.  The  figures  come  to 
31  per  cent,  that  is  all  that  the  "  Plover  "  would  be.  If 
you  take  50  per  cent,  of  the  gross  as  being  the  limit  of 
deduction  for  machinery  space,  then  you  would  only  get 
31  per  cent  T — That  is  so. 
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2867.  But  if  32  per  cent.,  which  is  the  limit  that  you 
propose,  were  taken,  the  actual  amount  in  the  "  Plover  " 
wou  i  come  to  50  per  cent  ?— I  think  that  is  about  it. 

2868.  You  worked  that  out  ? — Yes. 

2869.  You  do  not  give  that  in  evidence  ? — ^No,  but  I 
Tiave  worked  it  out. 

2870.  {Mr.  Lyster.)  I  just  want  to  ask  a  question  on 
"Table  S — the  capital  expenditure  for  construction  of 
docks  and  so  on  ;  I  see  in  the  third  column  there  you 
take  the  depth  of  water  in  the  West  Dock  nineteen  feet, 
and  then  in  the  Roath  basin  and  dock  it  is  forty  feet  ? — 
That  is  so 

2871.  That  is  practically  double  as  between  those  two 
4ocks  ? — That  is  so. 

2872.  But  the  capital  expenditure  varies  in  a  higher 
Tatio  ? — That  is  so. 

2873.  As  thirty-five  is  to  ninety-five  ! — That  is  sa 

2874.  And  that  is  approaching  three  to  one  ? — That  is 
-so. 

2875.  Whereas  the  other  comparison  is  as  between 
two  and  one  '! — Yes. 

2876.  So  that  depth  is  a  very  important  factor  in  the 
-cost  of  construction  ? — Obviously. 

1877.  Now  from  your  evidence  I  take  it  that  these 
anomaUes  in  the  payment  of  tonnage  rates  have  largely 
-come  from  the  principle  of  charging  on  the  ordinary 
•capacity  of  the  ship,  and  measuring  that  ordinary  capacity 
by  space  without  taking  a  lot  of  other  factors  into  con- 
sideration which  should  be  taken  into  consideration. 
For  instance,  if  you  attempted  to  measure  the  true  earning 

•  capacity  of  a  ship,  you  would  have  to  differentiate  first 
between  passenger  and  cargo  ships  ? — That  is  so. 

2878.  Then  you  would  have  to  take  the  class  of  voyage 
which  she  was  doing ;  then  you  would  have  to  take  the 
various  classes  of  goods  ;  and  finally,  you  would  havs 
to  take  the  varying  rate  of  freights  from  time  to  time. 
All  those  are  elements,  I  take  it,  in  estimating  the  tru« 
•earning  capacity  of  the  ship  ? — That  is  so. 

2S79.  So  that  really  it  would  be  practically,  I  take  it, 
impossible  to  do  justice  as  between  ship  and  ship  without 
taking  all  those  factors  into  consideration  ? — That  is  so. 

2880.  And,  therefore,  the  present  system  breaks  down 

•  on  attempting  to  base  the  charge  for  the  ship  on  her  net 
register — it  breaks  down  altogether  ? — Well,  if  I  may  say 

•80,  I  think  that  if  this  Committee  are  prepared  to  give  us 
a  limit  of  32  per  cent,  for  pi-opslling  spice,  that  that  will 
remove  a  great  many  of  the  abuses. 

2881.  Oh  yes,  I  am  merely  talking  of  the  charges  now 
made  ? — Yes,  I  follow. 

2882.  The  way  it  is  estimated  in  the  Act  varies 
between  different  classes  of  ships  according  to  the  sizes 
■of  the  engine  room  and  so  on  ? — That  is  so. 

2883.  Our  suggestioi,  or  tho  dockowaer's  suggestion 
is  that  there  should  be  a  fixed  deduction  for  all 
vessels  ? — Yes,  for  propelling  space. 

2884.  Thirty-two  par  cent.  ?— Yes. 

2885.  That  is  really  making  it  a  gross  tonnage 
.charge  ? — Gross  tonnage  is  the  chief  factor. 

2886.  Which  you  say  is  the  nearest  approach  to  per- 
.fection  that  we  can  arrive  at  ? — That  is  so. 

2887.  And  that  makes  it  fair  as  between  ship  and  ship 
you  think,  and  as  between  dock  owner  and  ship  ? — I  can 

•see  no  other  better  method  of  arriving  at  the  fair  tonnage  • 

2888.  Then,  as  regards  the  crew  space  you  think  that  at 

•  present  a  bribe  is  given  to  the  shipowner  to  increase  his 
■  crew  space  at  the  expense  of  the  dock  owner  ? — I  would 

hardly  say  that,  but  it  is  obvious  that  if  things  are  to 
remain  as  at  present  that  they  get  an  advantage  rather  as 
the  crew  space  is  added  to  the  gross — it  gives  a  larger 
amount  for  the  propelling  space,  to  the  32  per  centers 
especially. 

2889.  {Captain  Chalmers.)  Only  in  them  it  militates 
against  the  others^ — it  is  bound  to  ? — I  do  not  think  so 
I  mean  there  is  1  •  75,  but  I  should  think  that  they  would 

iave  gained  to  the  extent  of  75  per  cent. 

2890.  {Mr.  Lyster.)  You  do  not  wish  to  interfere  with 
what  is  the  .right  proportion  of  space  ior  the  crew  ? — 
Most  certainly  not. 


2891.  But  you  do  not  want  the  dockowner  to  lose    a    Mr.  i/«nry 

percentage  of  his  fair  charge  on  that  account  ? — Let  the      Lander, 

shipowner  pay  for  his  own  crew,  certainly.  ,^  ~       "„_ 

'^  ^  ^  •'  .        22  May  1905. 

2892.  {Captain  Chalmers.)  Just  to  clear  up  that  pomt :        

you  quite  understand  Section  78  ? — Quite. 

2893.  Then  you  observe  in  Section  78  that  only  the 
vessels  whose  engine  space  fill  between  13  and  20  per  cent, 
get  an  allowance  which  is  expressed  in  the  percentage  of 
the  gross  tonnage  ? — Certainly. 

■  2894.  Those  vessels  under  13  and  over  20  do  not  get 
an  allowance  expressed  in  percentage  of  the  gross  tonnage, 
do  they  ?— No. 

2895.  Then  if  the  crew  space  is  enlarged,  is  made  larger 
in  the  boat,  that  is  over  20  per  cent.,  that  increases  his 
gross  tonnage,  does  it  not  t — Yes. 

2896.  (Professor  Biles.)  If  the  enlargement  of  the  crew 
space  is  made  in  addition  to  the  already  built  ship,  not 
if  it  is  inside  the  ship. 

2897.  {Captain  Chalmers.)  Not  if  it  is  an  under  deck 
tonnage.  If  it  is  added,  as  it  is  now  in  the  case  of  super- 
structure, it  increases  the  gross  tonnage,  does  it  not  ? — 
Yes. 

2898.  If  you  increase  the  gross  tonnage  of  a  ship  you 
make  it  more  difficult  for  the  man  who  wants  to  make  his 
engine  room  over  20  per  cent.,  to  get  it  up  to  that,  do 
you  not;  that  is  to  say,  it  is  easier  to  get  20  per  cent, 
of  2,000  tons  than  it  would  be  to  get  20  per  cent,  of  2,200 
tons  ? — I  quite  follow  you  there. 

2899.  But  having  got  that,  the  allowance  that  he  gets 
of  one  and  three-fourths  of  his  actual  space  has  nothing 
to  do  with  his  gross  tonnage  ? — That  is  so. 

2900.  Well,  then,  therefore  I  say  that  it  is  only  those 
vessels  that  aim  at  getting  32  per  cent,  that  would  be 
benefited  ?— Still,  it  remains  a  proportion  of  the  gross  ; 
it  is  affected,  I  quite  see  the  difficulty  of  getting  over 
the  20  per  cent 

2901.  (Mr.  Cater  Scott.)  But  having  got  over  the  20  per 
cent.he  has  got  20  per  cent,  of  the  larger  qiiantity,  so 
that  it  does  come  in. 

2902.  (Professor  Biles.)  If  you  increase  the  gross  by 
those  additions,  and  you  work  up  to  your  20  per  cent., 
then  you  have  20  per  cent,  on  the  larger  quantity,  and  you 
do  get  an  increase  of  20  per  cent,  on  the  larger  quantity. 

2903.  (Captain  Chalmers.)  You  get  one  and  three- 
quarters  of  your  space. 

2904.  (Professor  Biles.)  Whatever  addition  he  has  got 
up  to  this  increase,  he  gets  one  and  three-quarters  off. 

2905.  {Captain  Chalmers.)  The  man  who  gets  32  per 
cent,  of  his  gross  tonnage,  you  have  heard  it  stated,  have 
you  not,  and  it  is  a  fact,  not  only  gets  his  crew  space  off 
once,  but  he  gets  the  crew  space  plus  32  per  cent,  of  that 
■pace  ? — Yes,  that  is  so. 

2906.  (Captain  Chalmers.)  Therefore,  the  man  who 
gets  one  and  three-quarters  does  not  get  that  off  his  space. 

2907.  ^Mr.  Lyster.)  There  is  the  crew  space  and  the 
light  and  air  sp  ice  of  the  man  who  works   the  engine. 

2908.  (Captain  Chalmers.)  I  was  simply  on  the  point 
of  crew  space,  Mr.  Lyster  was  saying  that  the  larger  crew 
space  benefited  the  men  who  got  the  13  per  cent. 

2909.  (Mr.  Lyster.)  I  took  that  as  being  put  by  Mr. 
Lander  as  the  crew  space. 

2910.  (Mr.  Wilson.)  No.  I  make  a  distinction  between 
crew  space  and  light  and  air  space.  The  crew  space  is 
where  the  men  live,  and  the  light  and  air  space  has  relation 
to  the  engine  room  where  the  men  work. 

2911.  (Mr.  Lyster.)  But  you  put  them  together. 

2912.  (Mr.   Wilson.)  No,  they  are  separate. 

2913.  (Captain  Chalmers.)  It  is  possible  that  steamships 
with  abnormally  large  engine  rooms  may  get  a  reduction 
which  you  think  is  unreasonable. 

2914.  (Witness.)  That  is  so. 

2915.  And  therefore  it  would  be  well  to  institute  a 
limit  beyond  which  that  reduction  should  not  go  ? — Yes. 

2916.  That  limit  should  be  expressed  in  percentage  of 
the  gross  tonnage  ? — Yes. 

2917.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  actual  space  ? — 
No,  it  should  be  limited  to  the  percentage  of  the  gross. 
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2918.  If  I  iuu  building  a  ahip  and  I  malie  my  boiler 
room  only  7  per  cent,  of  my  gross  tonnage  and  pinoh  my 
space,  and  another  man  gets  13,  am  I  to  get  the  same  as 
he  geta  T — Not  at  all,  if  your  engine  room  is  leas  than 
l:i  per  cent,  you  want  to  get  that  limit  most  certainly. 

2919.  It  is  to  bo  not  less  than  13  per  cent.  T — I  do  not 
care  about  the  13  per  cent. ;  that  is  for  the  Committee  to 
consider. 

2920.  We  would  like  you  to  throw  some  light  upon 
that — I  do  not  know  that  you  can — you  are  not  a  practical 
export,  and  perhaps  you  cannot  do  it  t — No,  I  am  not  a 
practical  expert. 

2921.  You  would  say  that  all  vessels  linving  not  less 
than  13  per  cent,  of  their  gross  tonnage  in  the  actual 
engine  room  should  be  entitled  to  32  per  cent  ? — We  are 
not  complaining  of  these  32  per  centers,  tut  I  think  it 
might  be  an  important  view  that  the  allowance  should  be 
the  actual  size  of  the  engine  room  plus  75  per  cent,  on  any 
steamer  limited  to  32  per  cent.  As  regaids  those  vessels 
between  13  and  32,  as  you  know.  Captain  Chalmers,  many 
of  them  aoo  )rding  to  their  trade,  are  getting  very  much 
more  allowed  for  bunker  space  than  they  require 
or  use,  and  at  best  that  allowance  of  32  per  cent,  is  only 
a  rough  and  ready  one ;  it  is  tm  average  between  13  and 
20.  Some  do  not  get  enough  for,  say.  a  long  voyage,  and 
others  get  a  good  deal  too  much  for  a  short  voyage. 

2922.  {Professor  Biles.)  What  do  you  mean  by  an 
average  between  13  and  20  ? — In  the  32  per  centers  the 
engine  rooms  are  between  13  and  20  per  cent,  of  their 
gross. 

2923.  {Captain  Chalmers.)  I  take  it  from  you  that  your 
proposal  is  that  the  fairer  system  would  be  Uiat  all  vessels 
with  an  engibe  room  space  over  13  per  cent,  should  have 
one  and  three-quarter  space  allowed  them  provided  that 
that  deduction  should  never  exceed  32  per  cent,  of  their 
gross  tonnage  1 — You  ask  me  personally.  I  am  not 
instructed  to  speak  on  behalf  of  my  Company,  but 
that  is  my  own  personal  opinion.  I  think  that  would 
be  fair.  I  think  the  actual  size  of  the  engine  room,  plus 
75  per  cent,  for  bimker  space,  is  more  accurate  tiian 
an  estimate  as  at  present. 

2924.  {Captain  Chalmers.)  Provided  that  it  should 
never  exceed  32  per  cent,  of  the  gross  tonnage  ? — I  think 
that  would  remove  a  great  many  of  the  anomalies. 

{The  Secretary  handed  in  the  accompanying  Statement 
from  the  Great  Yarmouth  Port  and  Haven  Commissioners.) : 

OFFIOE    OF    THE    GLERK    OF 
THE    GREAT    YARMOUTH    PORT    AND    HAVEN 
COMMISSIONERS. 
2,  Quay, 

Great  Yarmouth. 
J/ay20iA,  1905. 
TONNAOK  COMMITTBK. 

Sib, — Adverting  to  your  letter  of  13th  instant  and  to 
the  terms  of  reference  of  the  Tonnage  Committee,  of  which 
you  were  good  enough  to  send  me  a  copy,  I  now  enclose 
on  behalf  of  the  Great  Yarmouth  Port  and  Haven  Com- 
missioners a  list  of  British  steamers  that  entered  this 
harbour  during  the  year  ending  the  25th  March  last, 
showing  their  respective  gross  and  nett  tonnages,  and 
have  starred  in  red  ink  those  vessels  which  in  the  opinion 
of  my  Commissioners  have  a  disproportionately  low 
register  tonnage.  I  also  enclose  lists  of  steam  drifters 
registered  at  this  Port  ^nd  also  belonging  to  North  and 
South  Shields  and  various  Scotch  ports,  starred  in  like 
manner,  and  have  to  point  out  the  serious  loss  to  the 
revenue  of  the  port  occasioned  by  the  small  register 
tonnage  of  some  of  the  vessels  that  are  starred,  and  the 
unfairness  to  other  vessels. 

The  tolls  payable  on  vessels  entering  into  or  departing 
from  this  harbour  are  as  follows  : — 

Under  the  burden  of  150  tons  per  register  ton  •  -  3d. 
Of  the  burden  of  150  tons  and  upwards  per  register  ton   6d. 

and  in  the  case  of  the  drifters  they  can  either  pay  the 
above  tolls,  whichever  may  be  applicable,  or  they  can  pay 
B  composition  of  Is.  9d.  per  register  ton,  which  covers, 
when  once  paid,  as  many  entries  and  departures  from  the 
harbour  as  a  vessel  happens  to  make  in  any  one  year 
ending  25th  March  and  in  addition  the  tolls  on  the  fish 
brought  into  the  harbour  and  unloaded  there  ;  and  to 
take  some  of  the  most  glaring  instances  of  dispropor- 


tionately low  register  tonnage,  i  beg  respectfully  to  oaU 
tlic  attention  of  your  Co:;;r.iittee  to  the  following  casM 
amongst  the  British  steamers  and  steam  drifters : — 

British  Steamers. 

Gross  tonnage  235,  Net  tonnage  IS 

229.  „  17 

19 


'  Lord  Roberts  " 

'  Lord  Nelson  " 

'  Avenil  "     - 

'  Orion  "  (Steam  Tug) 

'  Southern  Cross  " 

'  Seagull       - 


271, 
83, 

78, 
67, 


Yarmouth  Steam  Drifters. 

"  Grace "     -        -    3  tons  Register     43  Gross  Tonnage. 
"  Scotia "     -        -  10     „  „  55      „ 

Banff  Steam  Drifters. 

"  Leader  "   -        -    6  tons  Register.    72  Gross  Tonnage. 
"Pursuit"  -        -    1     „  „  72     ., 

"  Frigate  Bird  "  -  19    „  „         103      „ 

North  Shiddi. 

"  Nancy  Huimam"    3  tons  Register.    68  Gross  Tonnage, 
"  Orcadia "  -         -     10     „  „  89      „ 

Wick. 


Lottie  " 

-    4  tons 

Register. 

71  Gross 

Toimage- 

Blsay"      - 

-    9 

„ 

»» 

67 

, 

»» 

Cordelia  " 

-    9 

„ 

" 

69 

,, 

ff 

Fidelia"  - 

-     5 

„ 

74 

tt 

Pansy "     - 

-     2 

»» 

„ 

— 

Prinu-ose  " 

-     1 

J, 

,, 

_^ 

Blue  BeU  " 

-  10 

,', 

,, 



LiUian  Maud  " 

-     2 

„ 

57 

Soots  Greys" 

-    7 

»> 

76 

Iff 

Anster  Fair  " 

-  11 

»f 

88 

ff 

Wiiite  Cross" 

-    8 

»» 

101 

If 

Innergillie  " 

-  15 

ff 

„ 

100 

' 

I 

The  drifters,  I  would  beg  to  point  out,  are  not  like 
large  trading  vessels  which  perhaps  come  once  to  the 
port,  and  then  not  again  for  some  time,  but  they  make 
six  or  seven  trips  a  week  during  the  herring  season  of 
some  two  or  three  months,  and  what  some  of  them  pay 
for  harbour  dues,  especially  those  I  have  particularly 
specified  above,  is  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  use  they 
make  of  the  harbour  and  the  accommodation  provided. 
It  may  be  asked  why  do  the  commissioners  (A)  allow 
drifters  to  compound,  or  why  (B)  don't  they  raise  tte 
composition. 

(A.)  The  commissioners  by  the  Port  and  Haven  Act, 
1900,  63  and  64  Vict.,  c.  103,  sec.  17  are  obliged  to  accept 
the  coff^josition  if  requested. 

(B.)  To  raise  the  composition  would  punish  the  owners 
of  those  vessels  with  a  register  tonnage  of  a  fair  and  proper 
proportion,  and  those  of  the  almost  minus  register  tonnages 
above  specified  would  not  appreciably  feel  any  such 
increase,  wliioh  could  only  be  of  small  amount  and  must 
be  made  on  the  same  terms  with  all. 

A  few  years  ago,  I  observe  the  net  register  of  vessels 
was  seldom  less  than  half  the  carrying  capacity  of  a  vessel; 
now,  however,  this  principle  does  not  obtain,  and  the 
net  register  is  now  many  times  less  than  the  gross. 

With  j-egard  to  the  amendment  of  Sec.  87  of  the 
Merchant  and  Shipping  Act,  1894,  if  it  were  amended  so  as 
to  give  an  alternative  power  to  harbour  authorities  to 
levy  tonnage  rates  either  upon  the  gross  tonnage  of  ships 
or  upon  their  register  tonnage,  it  would  be  decidedly 
beneficial  to  this  port  and  to  other  similar  ports,  whose 
income  from  tolls  is  all  that  their  harbour  authorities  have 
to  depend  upon  to  provide  the  sinews  of  war  necessary 
for  the  upkeep  and  maintenance  of  the  navigations 
under  respective  control. 

If  your  Committee  desire  any  further  evidence  or  in- 
formation I  shall  be  happy  to  afford  it. 

I  have  sent  sufficient  copies  of  the  lists  of  British 
steamers  and  drifters  for  the  use  of  your  Committee. 

I  am.  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 
J.    ToLVER   Waters, 
Clerk. 
Charles  J.  0.  Sanders,  Esq. 
Secretary, 

Tonnage  Committee, 

Board  of  Trade, 
Whitehall  Gardens,  London,   S  W. 
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British  Steamers  entering  Great  Yarmouth  during  the  year  ending  the  25th  March,  1905. 


Vessel's  Kame. 


Yarmouth 

Flamingo 

Shad  Thames 

Briar 

Pearl 

Jeanie  Hopt 
♦Kalvenside 

Taffy 
♦Fairy 
♦Balmyle 
♦Teesdale 
•Sweet  Home 
♦Bulllinch 
•Goldfinch 

Mavis 

Halcyon 

Philomel 

Laverock 

Oriole 

Supply 
•Albatross 
•Spray 

Sea  Spray 
•Countess 
•Ferguslie 

Easdale 

Nant.  Franoon 
•Tay  Craig 

Trent 

Dolphin 
•Vril 
•Walton  Belle 

Yarmouth  Belli 
•Clacton  Belle 

South  wold  Bel/e 
•London  BelJf 
•Enriqueta 

Vigilant 

Minosa 

Liselle 

Onyx 

Eider 

Gem 

John  GraftoD 

Corunna 

Acacia 
•Deansgate 
•G.  Player 

Greyfriars 

Vulcan 

Edie 

Duddon 
•Staperayder 
•T.W.Stuart 

Hohnlea 

Renown 
•Dunrowan 

Andalusia 

Southwark 

Clarence 

Lycidas 

Gale 

Portslado 

Hematite 

Olivine 
•Nephrite 
•KelVum© 

Haller 
•Leelite 

Violet 
•Margaret 

King  .Ta  .la 
•Stainbum 

Goval 


Port  of  Register. 


Where  Built. 


Yarmouth 

« 
London 

Lowestoft 


Runcorn 

Lynn 

Dundee 

Middlesbio 

Peterheal 

London 


Leith 

»• 

Glasgow 


Liverpool 

Dundee 

Hull 

Manchester 

Penzance 

London 


Grangemout) 

Newcastle 

London 

Goole 

Ipswich 

Newcastle 

Colchester 

London 

Leith 

Sunderland 

Manchester 

Teignmouth 

Aberdeen 

Liverpool 

Goole 

Aberdeen 

London 

Newcastle 

Hartlepool 

Grimsby 

Glasgow 

London 

Hull 

Maryport 
Liverpool 
I ondon 
Glasgow 


Whitehaven 
Al  erdeen 

»» 
Newcastle 
Wick 
Swansea 
Workington 
Aberdeen 


Greenock 

Hull 

Workington 

Dundee 

South  Shields 

Leith 

Bowling 

Glasgow 

Paisley 

Maryport 

Middlesbro 

Bowling 

Selby 

ft 
Kinghorn 


Stockton 

Hull 

Jnverkeithinir 

Germany 

Govan 

Paisley 

Glasgow 

South  Shields 

Maryport 

Selby 

Montrose 

Ayr 

Dumbarton 


Workington 

Pelaw  Main 

Howden 

Ayr 

Glasgow 

Deptford 

Shields 

Howden 

Leith 

West  Hartlepool 

Sudbrook 

Troon 

Aberdeen 

Montrose 

Dundee 

Preston 

Renfrew 

Bell  Quay 

Hartlepool 

Hes.3el 

Paisley 

Maryhill 

Wallsend 

Powling 

Paisley 

Holland 

Sunderland 

Bowling 

Kelvinhaugh 

Bowling 

Paisley 

Al erdeen 

Rutherglen 

Duns  ton -on-Tyne 

Paisley 

Maryhill 

Workington 

Aberdeen 


Net 

Gross 

tonnage 

tonnage. 

190 

438 

125 

266 

206 

649 

84 

188 

73 

191 

65 

104 

88 

219 

1o 

173 

99 

249 

92 

374 

190 

340 

69 

180 

89 

246 

89 

246 

211 

474 

198 

468 

213 

664 

194 

470 

206 

484 

158 

289 

88 

252 

55 

163 

221 

560 

209 

649 

152 

410 

60 

116 

353 

586 

127 

407 

267 

474 

168 

349 

160 

38 

138 

465 

208 

622 

182 

458 

202 

535 

284 

738 

145 

382 

62 

115 

1013 

1668 

477 

899 

195 

395 

125 

357 

46 

73 

315 

667 

774 

1256 

670 

1011 

70 

255 

242 

667 

793 

1285 

22J 

386 

647 

1035 

141 

331 

96 

26^ 

83 

262 

1143 

1781 

79 

121 

55 

176 

159 

289 

337 

559 

223 

655 

321 

774 

128 

295 

323 

694 

302 

722 

240 

634 

204 

673 

82 

195 

195 

379 

145 

504 

54 

100 

65 

218 

97 

203 

109 

405 

276 

462 
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HIMITTES  0?  EVIDENCE  : 


Vessel's  Name. 

For    of  Register. 

Where  Built. 

Net 
tonnage. 

Gross 
tonnage. 

*Aberoraig 

Dundee 

Dundee 

162 

433 

*Kathleen 

Aberdeen 

Belfast 

128 

367 

Alliance 

f» 

Glasgow 

191 

326 

♦Blanche  Ro:-k 

Liverpool 

Troon 

172 

471 

♦Brest  Rock 

f* 

Workington 

186 

419 

British  Monarch 

t* 

Gars  ton 

229 

523 

Baaa  Rook 

t9 

Nantes 

357 

628 

♦Beacon  Rook 

*t 

Troon 

146 

495 

Dinorwio 

Carnarvon 

Ayr 

111 

276 

Winnie 

Middlesbro 

Sunderland 

1683 

2532 

♦Lord  Roberts 

Yarmouth 

Pres'on 

15 

235 

♦Lord  Nelson 

f» 

»f 

17 

229- 

Oaimie 

Aberdeen 

Blyth 

114 

248 

Olunie 

ti 

Aberdeen 

114 

227 

♦Solway  Queen 

»t 

Preston 

112 

307 

Glassalt 

f» 

Aberdeen 

415 

664 

Garthdeo 

»' 

•f 

422 

679- 

♦Ravenscraig 

Kirkcaldy 

Dundee 

99 

350 

♦Ajenoria 

,, 

Montrose 

69 

190 

♦Dnnnikier 

Kirkcaldy 

Kinghorn 

67 

206- 

William  Dawson 

Middlesbro 

Sundeiland 

166 

284 

Forest  Holme 

Mary  port 

,, 

1544 

407 

♦MiUgate 

Manchester 

Sudbrook 

147 

240» 

Blue  BeU 

»» 

Glasgow 

281 

568 

♦Nell  Jess                          - 

Goole 

Ayr 

181 

496 

Bride 

HuU 

Hull 

783 

123a 

Kingsley 

Newcastle 

North  Shields 

419 

679- 

Duchess 

West  Hartlepool 

West  Hartlepool 

871 

1394 

♦Stanley  Poroe 

Whitehaven 

Workington 

136 

373- 

♦Aira  Poroe 

fr 

Penarth 

95 

349- 

Eagle                                > 

HuU 

Greenock 

71 

182 

Mary 

i> 

Hull 

52 

96- 

♦Tees 

»» 

Ardrossen 

85 

275 

♦Active                                   ■ 

London 

Dundee 

90 

288 

♦Humber                             

t* 

Ardrossen 

96 

1      280 

Surrey 

ff» 

Sunderland 

489 

793 

Reveil 

ft 

Newcastle 

211 

415 

Oombank 

»» 

Grangemouth 

456 

864 

Argosy 

f* 

Hull 

168 

406 

♦Arrival 

tr 

Tyne 

126 

358 

♦Avenil 

Glasgow 

Paisley 

19 

271 

♦Cape  York 

»> 

Workington 

181 

530 

Torbryan 

$9 

Middlesbro 

362 

649 

Malaohile 

ft 

Kelvinhaugh 

311 

718 

India 

Penzance 

Shields 

186 

364 

Matje 

Leith 

Amlwch  Port 

115 

271 

Marjorie 

Dundee 

Dundee 

70 

175 

♦Orion  (Tug) 

Hull 

Hessle 

— 

83 

♦Southern  Gross  (Tug) 

»» 

Beverley 

— 

78 

♦SeaguU  (Tug) 

9*                                                          ^ 

Maybole 

" 

67 
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114  Yaemouth  Steam  Driftees,   1904. 


105 


Name. 


Hope 

Peep  O'Day  - 
♦Grace 

Rocket 

Piscator 

CScero 
♦Milton 

Queenborough 

Boy  Jack 

Gertrude 

Sunbeam 

Viking    ' '"    - 

Laverock 

Constance 

Maggie  - 

Harry   • 

Fancy   • 

Diadem 

Claudian 

Alpha    - 

Lottie   - 

One 

Two 

Three    • 

Lord  Bobs     - 

Mishe  Nahma 

Eight    . 

Lily      . 

Belos     - 

Boy  Fred 

Five      . 

Six 

King  Edward 

Seven    - 

Nine 

Ten 

Queen  Victoria 

Grace  Darling 

Eleven  - 

Twelve  - 

Sunflower 

Margery 

Homocea 

Petunia 

Thirteen 

Fourteen 


Net 
Tons. 


21 
28 
3 
29 
31 
39 
13 
13 
39 
39 
43 
37 
39 
36 
30 
31 
26 
43 
27 
23 
32 
28 
42 
42 
35 
35 
25 
38 
23 
35 
32 
25 
36 
25 
24 
25 
36 
37 
26 
26 
32 
31 
39 
39 
25 
25 


Gross 
Tons. 


Y.H. 


Name. 


67 
52 
43 
53 
53 
58 
50 
50 
58 
58 
75 
61 
58 
52 
59 
60 
53 
75 
63 
46 
51 
84 
84 
84 
61 
58 
77 
61 
68 
58 
72 
77 
63 
77 
77 
77 
63 
54 
77 
77 
62 
58 
5S 
58 
77 
77 


595 
596 
597 
607 
611 
613 
614 
616 
617 
647 
654 
664 
667 
668 
670 
672 
674 
675 
678 
680 
681 
691 
695 
701 
703 
707 
708 
709 
711 
716 
721 
735 
736 
737 
745 
751 
752 
753 
754 
763 
777 
780 
789 
791 
793 
796 


Fifteen 
Sixteen 
♦Scotia 
Seventeen 
Eighteen 
Nineteen 
Twenty 
Berry  Gastle 
Girl  Daisy     - 
Snowdrop 
Superb 
Boadicea 
Coronation    - 
Twenty-one  - 
Twenty-two   - 
Twenty-three 
Twenty-four 
Twenty -five 
Twenty- six 
Twenty-seven 
Twenty-eight 
Twenty-nine 
Thirty 
Thirty- one 
Yare 

Fortunatus 
Rival 

Thirty -two 
Rhoda 
Bure 

Thirty-four 
Spring  Flower 
Good  Hope 
Girl  Kathleen 
Waveney 
Guide  Me 
Boy  Ernest 
Wensum 
Kemooaer 
Fern  - 
Try 

Content 
Sweet  Briar 
HoneysuckU 
Foxglove 
Ivy 


Net 
Tons. 


26 

26 

10 

26 

26 

25 

26 

40 

35 

35 

36 

36 

32 

33 

33 

33 

33 

33 

33 

33 

32 

33 

33 

32 

31 

39 

35 

32 

37 

31 

33 

36 

38 

31 

30 

36 

31 

30 

33 

34 

39 

32 

39 

36 

39 

35 


400. 


Grojs 
Tons. 


78 
78 
55 
77 
78 
77 
78 
59 
68 
62 
61 
5d 
63 
80 
79 
80 
79 
79 
79 
79 
79 
79 
79 
79 
58 
58 
60 
79 
66 
58 
79 
59 
63 
58 
58 
62 
56 
58 
63 
69 
68 
47 
68 
62 
58 
63 

O 


lOS 

Mimrras  or  evidence  : 

114  Yakmouth  Stkam  Deiftehs,   1904— eontinwd. 

\H. 

Name. 

Net 
Tons. 

Gross 
Tons. 

YH. 

Name. 

Net 
Tons. 

Gross 
Tons. 

797 

Boy  George 

27 

70 

843 

Ludham  Castle 

33 

66 

799 

Heather 

39 

58 

846 

♦SeymolicuB 

20 

66 

816 

Ant 

33 

61 

847 

Thurne 

33 

61 

sao 

Tririe 

39 

58 

848 

Imperial 

45 

7» 

827 

Bracken 

26 

66 

850 

Boy  Billy      - 

36 

70' 

801 

Torbay 

28 

73 

853 

Joe  Mudd     «        • 

41 

12 

828 

♦Blackthorn 

17 

79 

871 

The  King      • 

33 

65. 

829 

♦Thistle 

17 

79 

878 

♦The   Prince  • 

21 

77 

831 

♦Holly 

17 

79 

879 

The  Queen  - 

33 

66. 

833 

♦Mistletoe 

17 

79 

897 

♦The  Princess 

21 

77 

839 

♦Reliance 

20 

67 

907 

♦The  Crown 

19 

81 

46  Banff  Steam  Driftees,  1904. 


BP. 

Name. 

Net 
Tons. 

Gross 
Ton  9. 

BF. 

Name. 

Net 
Tons. 

Gross; 
Tons. 

398 

Frigate  Bird 

19 

103 

1396 

WaUflower               .... 

39 

80 

410 

Promote 

35 

67 

1402 

Earn      ...... 

35 

80 

479 

Blossom 

32 

58 

1410 

♦Guide  Me       •        -        •        •        - 

20 

77 

615 

Pretoria 

36 

58 

1417 

♦Flourish         •        •■         -         • 

18 

82 

541 

Star  of  the  Sea 

36 

62 

1436 

♦Valkyrie 

19 

88. 

657 

Sirius 

34 

61 

1444 

White  Lily            .... 

21 

8T 

713 

♦Speedwell 

17 

68 

1459 

Success 

23 

8» 

940 

♦Vigilant 

19 

80 

1461 

Thrive 

23 

81 

994 

Mascot 

33 

66 

1463 

Daffodil 

20 

74 

1048 

Blue  Ben       - 

33 

79 

1465 

♦Burd 

19 

8S 

1049 

Trident 

33 

80 

1466 

♦Pursuit 

1 

7-2 

1121 

Isabella  Fergusson 

32 

60 

1473 

Rose      .        .        - 

32 

6> 

1122 

Magnet 

34 

60 

1474 

Violet             

32 

8ft 

1138 

Diligent 

33 

80 

1484 

Excellent 

32 

60 

1263 

Handy 

33 

67 

1504 

Fruitful 

24 

89f 

1269 

♦Liberty 

16 

86 

1524 

Reliance         -        •        •        •        « 

31 

75 

1296 

♦Welfare 

18 

79 

1528 

♦Ladysmith              .... 

21 

89 

1321 

♦Robin 

16 

86 

1531 

♦Lebanon        

19 

60 

1338 

♦Leader 

6 

72 

1539 

♦Swallow         .        1.        .        .        . 

17 

8T 

1340 

Golden  Hope 

20 

67 

1551 

♦Sunbeam        ..... 

18 

72 

1345 

Bloemfonleln 

32 

82 

1553 

Stately           

28 

72 

1351 

Rubicon 

32 

60 

1554 

Olive 

31 

60 

1362 

Atalante 

32 

60 

1668 

♦Unity             

19 

88 

f 


tonnage  committee. 
29  Peterhead  Steam  Driftees,  1904. 


107 


PD. 

Name. 

Net 
Tons. 

Gross 
Tons. 

PD. 

Nama. 

Net 
Tons. 

Grosf 
Tons. 

17 

Primrose 

38 

91 

472 

Betsy 

24 

86 

22 

♦Heatherbell 

19 

91 

473 

W.  H.  Leask 

24 

86 

5t 

*Pioneer 

18 

95 

475 

Quiet  Waters 

40 

63 

379 

•Chancellor     - 

18 

81 

477 

♦Faithful 

20 

92 

397 

Shamrock 

21 

77 

479 

Busy  Bee 

26 

92 

39S 

"Lily       - 

U 

62 

481 

Pursuit 

23 

79 

402 

♦Iris 

19 

67 

483 

Jeanie 

22 

79 

403 

♦Johanna  Petri© 

U) 

78 

484 

Anchor  of  Hope 

22 

79 

415 

♦Guide  Me       . 

16 

79 

487 

North  Briton 

23 

97 

390 

Thistle 

38 

77 

491 

Speedwell 

22 

79 

424 

Energy 

43 

78 

492 

A.  M.  Leask 

21 

79 

4*1 

♦Margaret 

35 

115 

496 

♦Emily  Reich 

16 

82 

433 

♦Caledonia 

16 

82 

497 

♦Nina      ... 

16 

82 

470 

Ella       -        -        • 

24 

92 

498 

Watchful       - 

31 

88 

471 

Kathleen 

26 

92 

' 

23  NoETH  Shields  Steam  Deieters,  1904 


SN. 


Name. 


24 
126 
150 
151 
163 
168 
174 
208 
287 
272 
275 
294 


♦Alnwick  Castle 

Daisy 
♦Hibemia 
♦Nancy  Hunoam 

Nancy 

♦Northnmbria 
♦Orcadia 
♦St.  Abbs 

Lottie 

Ethel 

Lily       -        - 

Ciesy     - 


Net 
Tons. 


15 
37 
19 
3 
26 
16 
10 
20 
29 
21 
34 
25 


Gross 
Tons 


96 
54 
94 
58 
59 
81 
89 
92 
60 
58 
72 
59 


SN. 


295 
301 
302 
303 
308 
327 
342 
313 
350 
353 
354 


Edith 
♦Crystal 

Dorothy 

Minnie 

Kitty 

Mary 

Sara 

Ursula 
♦NeUy 
♦Vera 
♦Evelyn 


Name. 


Net 
Tons. 


28 
19 
28 
29 
27 
39 
39 
44 
22 
25 
29 


Gross 
Tons. 


67 
73 
60 
62 
66 
63 
62 
72 
75 
64 
62 


14  Aberdeen  Steam  Drifters,  1904. 


'  A. 

Name. 

Net 
Tons. 

Gross 
Tons. 

A. 

Name. 

Net 
Tons. 

Gross 
Tons. 

59 

White  Queen         .         .         .         - 

28 

108 

364 

Glenbertie 

27 

65 

195 

Glenmore 

42 

62 

380 

Glentana 

27 

67 

200 

Glenlyon 

42 

62 

385 

Glenurie 

27 

68 

205 

Glenlossie 

41 

60 

386 

Glenshee 

38 

67 

207 

Glengarry 

41 

61 

388 

♦Kilrenny 

12 

97 

210 

Glenlivet 

Glenesk 

41 

38 

64 

63 

396 
736 

Glenborry 

38 
29 

67       : 

.346 

Kate 

93 

409. 


02 


108 


H. 


486 
492 
502 
510 


Name. 


imrrrrES  op  evidence  : 
8  Hull  Stkam  Dkifters,  1904. 


Yarmouth 
Lowestoft 
Scarboro* 
Newlyn 


Net 
Tons. 


35 
36 
36 
42 


Oro^B 
Tons. 


63 
63 
64 
61 


H. 


528 
529 
648 
723 


Name. 


Shields 
Grimsby 
Montrose 
Shetland 


Net 
Tons. 


34 
34 
38 
45 


Gross 
Tons. 


72 
72 
6$ 

77 


23  Wick  Stbah  Driftehs,  1904. 


WK 


15 
151 
210 
256 
424 
644 
663 
661 
678 
682 
683 
605 


Name. 


*Lottie 

Susie  Ross    • 
♦Elsay 

Lord  Roberts 
•Cordelia 
♦Fisher 

Fidelia 

Acacia 
♦Pansy 
♦Primrose 
♦Blue  Bell      • 
♦Bessie 


Net 
Tons. 


4 
35 

9 
34 

9 
13 

5 
36 

2 

1 
10 
18 


Gross 
Tons. 


71 
52 
67 
60 
69 
81 
74 
70 
74 
74 
74 
79 


WK. 


608 
619 
638 
650 
687 
688 
689 
696 
700 
709 
719 


Name. 


♦Scot  - 
♦Victory 
♦Sunbeam 

Sonnet 
♦Lillian  Maud 

Ada      - 

Bertha 

Clara    - 

Dora    - 

Ella      • 

Flora 


Net 
Tons. 


18 
16 
17 
48 
2 
25 
22 
26 
26 
24 
24 


Gross. 
Tons. 


79 
91 
79 

5T 
66 
66 

66 
92- 
92 


9  Kirkcaldy  Steam  Drifters,  1904. 


KY. 


52 
247 
458 
460 
461 


Name. 


♦Soots  Greys 
♦Rambler 
♦Rob  the  Ranter 
♦Edith 
♦Anster  Fair 


Net 
Tons. 


T 
15 
19 
14 
11 


Gross 
Tons. 


76 
63 
90 
49 


KY. 


493 
571 
604 
693 


Name. 


Glenogil 
♦White  Cross 


Innergillie     • 
♦Vanguard  IIL 


Net 

Gro83 

Toas. 

Toas. 

14 

95 

8 

101 

15 

lOO 

18 

83 

6  Inverness  Steam  Drifters,  1904. 


INS 

638 
544 
546 


Name. 


Magnificent 
♦Commodore 
Fortitude 


Net 
Tons. 


41 
18 
24 


Gross 
Tons. 


64 
88 
86 


INS. 


557 
559 


Name. 


•Sublime 
♦Alpha 


Net 
Tons. 


16 
20 


Gross 
To  is. 


86 
92 


f 


l.H 
2 
3 


Pdrseverance 
*  Resolute 


tonnage  committee. 
3  Leith  Steam  Drifters,    1904. 


LH. 

20 

48 

1131 

19 

48 

♦Tantallon 


2  Fraserburgh  Steam  Drifters,  1904. 


109 


13 


3C 


FR 
26 


'Cristobel 


19 


80 


FR. 

985 


♦Faithlie 


18         79 


2  Grimsby  Steam  Drifters,  1904. 


CiY 
1219 


Faro 


25 


77 


GY. 
1220 


Calo 


25 


77 


2  South  Shields  Steam  Drifters,  1904. 


S.SS 
2 


•North  Tyne 


15 


79 


S.SS. 
3 


*South  Tyne 


15 


79 


2  Granton  Steam  Drifters,  1904. 


GN. 
4 


Kingfisher 


30 


76 


GN. 

17 


'Councillor 


37 


116 


1  Southampton  Steam  Drifter,  1904. 


SA. 
10 


Four 


42 


84 


110 


lUNXTTES  or  EVIDENCB  : 


TENTH    DAY. 


Tuesday,    23ri    May,    1905. 


FRESKNT: 


Mr.  Andrew  Bonab  Law,  M.P.  (»»  the  Chair). 


Professor  John  Harvard  Biles,  L.L.D. 
CupUin  Herbert  Acton  Blake. 
Captain  Alfred  J.  G.  Chalmer3.J 
Mr.  Alfred  Emmott,  M.P. 


Sir  WiLUAM  T.  Lewis,  Bart. 

Mr.  Antony  George  Lyster,  M.  List.  C.E. 

Mr.  Charles  J.  Cateb  Scott 

Sir  William  Henry  White,  K.C.B.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S. 

Mr.  Chas.  J.  0.  Sanders  {Secretary). 


Captain  Edward  Hall,  called  ;  and  Examined.'' 


Captain  2925.  (Chairman.)  I  think  the  quickest  way  will  be 

EihmrdHitll.  for  yoy  just  to  read  through  your  statement,  and  if  any 

^-  vir      Tot\\  TBievaktn  of  the  Committee  have  any  questions  to  ask 
.A  way  iwo.  jj^^y  ^^^  pjj^  ^jjg^  j^  y^^ 

2926.  (WitnesB.)  I  am  a  marine  surveyor  and  broker 
for  the  purchase  and  sale  of  vessels  at  Cardiff.     I  have 
had  twenty -two  years,  experience  as  surveyor,  etc.,  and 
previous  to  this  I  was  eleven  years  in  command  of  differ- 
ent steamers.     I  have  had  a  large  and  varied  experience 
of  different  types  of  steamers,  and,  furthermore,  I  act  as  a 
nautical  expert  and  adviser  to  several  firms,  including 
Spillers  and  Bakers,  Limited,  etc.     I  am  quite  conversant 
with  the  system  of  measurement  now  in  force,  which  I 
consider  is  open  to  serious  abuse  in  so  far  as  many  steamers 
are  built  with  the  object  of  evading  dock  dues,  or,  in 
other  words,  with  as  small  a  net  register  as  possible.    The 
net  register  of  a  steamer  is  no  indication  of  her  carrjring 
capacity.    The  gross  gives  a  much  nearer  approximation 
of  the  size  of  the  boat.    I  am  of  opinion  that  the  length 
of  a  vessel  should  be  one  of  the  chief  factors  in  deter- 
mining the  basis  on  which  dock  dues  should  be  levied 
For  only  a  certain  number  of  feet  can  be  berthed  in  a 
given  space,  and  this  factor  is  fair  to  the  dock  owner,  and 
also  as  between  one  ship  and  another.    Li  my  opinion 
the  modem  cargo  coasting  steamer  up  to  400  tons  draft 
is  built  in  a  great  number  of  instances  with  the  object  of 
securing  a  large  and  imnecessary  gross  tonnage  so  as  to 
obtain  a  big  deduction  for  propelling  space.    I  consider 
those  boats  with  a  large  superstructure  above  the  tonnage 
deck  are  not  as  seaworthy  as  others  of  a  different  build. 
I  will  explain  the  difference  by  giving  particulars  of  the 
'•  Tantallon  "  and  "  Dot  "  witbJn  my   knowledge    and 
concern.     I  further  illustrate  my  meaning  with  the  ex- 
ample of  a  steam  trawler  which  has  to  face  all  weathers, 
and  upon  which  I  was  consulted.     In  the  case  of  some 
steamers  which  are  built  for  the  East  or  Australia,  and 
coming  to  Cardiff  for  coal  it  sometimes  happens  that  the 
whole  of  their  cargo  space  may  be  filled  up  with  bunker 
coal  and  all  consumed  by  such  steamers.     It  is  therefore 
necessary  to  have  a  limit,  otherwise,  in  the  case  of  boats 
with  very  high  speed  engines  bound  for  a  distant  port,  no 
space  would  be  left  to  levy  dues  upon.   Yet  these  boats  are 
built  in  this  way  because  it  pays  their  owners  to  do  so, 
and  there  is  no  reason  why  they  should  not  paj  for  th« 
accommodation    they   require.     I    therefore   consider   if 
all  steamers  are  equally  rited,  with  a  32  per  cent,  limit, 
justice   will   be  done   to  all  concerned.     Even  then   the 
small  steam  coaster  would  be  paying  on  a  small  propor- 
tion of  net  to   gross,  as  the  crew  space  deduction  forms 
a  larger  ratio  in  the  coaster  than  in  a  bigger  boat.     As 
regards  crew  space  I  have  not  known  of  any  instance  in 
which  the  furthering  of  the  comfort  of  the  crew  is  more 
considered  in  a  coaster  than  in  the  larger  boats.     Also 
I  have  never  known  of  any  case  in  which  sufficient  space 
is  not  allon-ed  for  the  men  in  the  engine  room  andstoke- 
ho!d  to  work  in.       Even  should  this  be  attempted  it  is 
for  the  Board  of  Trade  to  insist  upon  proper  space  being 
given,  for  they  possess  the  necessary  power  to  enforce  it. 
2927.  The  only  question  I  wish  to  ask  is  about  your 
last  statement.     I  suppose  you  know  the  decision  of  the 
committee  who  considered  this  before.     They  camo    to 
the  conclusion  that  the  powers  which  the  Board  of  Trade 
have  are  not  sufficient — that  the  statutory  limitation  is 
not  80  much  as  is  necessary,  and  that  the  late  Sir  Francis 


Jeune,  I  think  it  was,  also  held  that  it  was  unnecessary 
to  make  a  change  in  the  law,  for  the  reason  that  under  our 
present  system  the  inducement  to  shipowners  was  to  give 
as  much  crew  space  as  possible.  It  was  not  necessary  to 
make  any  great  change  ? — I,  of  course,  understood  that 
the  Board  of  Trade  had  power  to  enforce  the  seventy-two 
feet. 

2928.  But  that  is  not  considered  sufficient  by  the  com- 
mittees which  I  have  mentioned  ? — Personally,  as  a  ship- 
master and  also  as  a  surveyor,  I  have  never  known 
seventy-two  feet  being  adhered  to.  What  I  mean  is  that 
a  ship  may  possibly  be  certified  for  a  crew  of  twelve  when 
she  only  carries  four  or  six. 

2929.  You  say  that  the  Board  have  the  necessary 
power  to  deal  with  this,  irrespective  of  the  inducement  to 
shipowners  ?— Yes,  I  understand  that  the  Board  of 
Trade  would  not  grant  any  space  that  was  not  adequate 
or  which  was  utterly  insufficient. 

2930.  {Chairman.)  We  have  no  power  to  do  more  than 
the  Act  of  Parliament  gives  us  power  to  do.  We  can 
insist  upon  the  seventy-two  feet,  but  we  caimot  insist 
upon  more.  That  point  is  so  evident  that  the  House  of 
Commons'  Committee  who  pased  the  Mer  ey  Docks  and 
Harbour  Board  Bill  at  the  same  time  passed  a  recommenda- 
tion that  the  law  should  bo  altered. 

2931.  {Sir  William  Lewis.)  Then  your  conclusion  would 
be  modified  by  that  ? — Yes,  I  did  not  know  that  the 
powers  of  the  Board  of  Trade  were  limited. 

2932.  {Chairman.)  You  may  take  it  from  me  that  they 
are. 

2933.  {Professor  Biles.)  Had  not  you  rather  in  your 
mind  that  the  Board  of  Trade  was  the  only  body  that  had 
the  necessary  organisation  to  enforce  whatever  powers 
may  be  necessary  to  give  the  requisite  amount  of  crew 
space  ? — It  has  always  been  so  in  my  mind.  I  have 
always  been  brought  into  contact  with  the  Board  of  Trade 
as  a  shipmaster  or  as  a  surveyor. 

2934.  And  you  think  that  if  they  had  the  power  they 
are  the  right  people  to  enforce  it  ? — That  is  so. 

2935.  {Chairman.)  It  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  say 
anything  more  about  it.  We  quite  understand  it,  but  the 
point  is  that  under  the  system  of  measurement  there  is 
no  inducement  to  curtail  crew  space.  Therefore  the  Board 
of  Trade  have  not  applied  for  higher  powers.  If  the  change 
were  made  it  probably  might  be  necessary  for  us  to  have 
powers  to  enforce  a  higher  standard  ? — Even  on 
board  the  smaller  ships  as  far  as  my  experience  goes  there 
has  always  been  sufficient  space.  I  have  never  known 
them  complain  of  insufficient  space. 

2936.  No,  but  of  course  the  reason  for  that  is — at  least 
the  reason  that  is  given  is — that  it  is  rather  an  advantage 
to  shipowners  to  give  more  space  than  is  necessary  under 
the  present  system  of  measurement.  You,  indeed,  point 
out  that  in  your  own  evidence,  when  you  say  that  these 
coasters  give  much  more  crew  accommodation  in  propor- 
tion to  their  size  than  other  vessels  do  ?  -Yes,  that  is  so, 
but  what  I  have  in  my  mind  is  that  the  space  would  not 
be  restricted— it  would  not  be  less  than  the  seventy-two 
feet. 

2937.  No,  but  it  seems  that  seventy-two  feet  is  insuffi- 
cient ?— I  take  it  that  it  is  sufficient. 
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2938.  This  committee  that  I  speak  of  thought  it  was 
not,  and  indeed  the  Board  of  Trade  themselves  helieve 
that  it  is  not  sufficient.  I  think  I  am  right  in  saying  that. 
Captain  Chalmers. 

2939.  {Captain  Chalmers.)  Yes,  that  is  the  official  view. 

2940.  In  your  experience  you  have  found  it  sufficient — 
that  is  what  you  mean  ? — Yes,  that  is  what  I  mean. 
Does  Captain  Chalmers  mean  in  the  small  class  of  ship. 
With  regard  to  what  do  you  say  it  is  not  sufficient  t 

2941.  Seventy-two  feet  per  man— do  you  consider  that 
is  sufficient  ?— In  the  ordinary  forecastles,  I  do. 

2942.  And  you  quote  your  own  experience  ?— I  quote 
my  own  experience. 

2943.  And  if  a  great  many  shipmasters  quoted  their 
own  experience  they  would  come  to  the  same  conclusion, 
you  think  ?  — I  think  so. 

2944.  But  when  the  Board  of  Trade  are  advised  by 
the  different  Port  Sanitary  Authorities  throughout  the 
kingdom  and  abroad  that  it  should  be  considerably 
larger  and  that  it  should  be  nearly  double,  what  other 
conclusion  can  they  come  to  than  that  it  is  insufficient. 
May  I  suegest  that  the  point  is  this — that  the  law  pro- 
vides for  the  minimum,  it  does  not  for  the  maximum.  I 
understand  Captain  Hall's  opinion  to  be  that  in  practice 
as  the  maximum  is  not  fixed,  an  extravagantly  large 
space  is  assigned.  Is  that  your  view  ?— Yes,  what  I  have 
found  is  that  our  forecastles  will  be  possibly  for  twenty 
men  whereas  we  may  carry  only  eight. 

2945.  Of  course  that  is  certified  on  the  basis  of  tho 
minimum.  That  is  exactly  the  point  I  am  asking  about. 
Do  yon  say  that  you  think  that  no  more  than  seventy- 
two  cubic  feet  per  man  ought  to  be  allowed  for  crew 
space— for  the  men  actually  carried.  Is  that  your 
opinion  ?— No,  I  cannot  quite  say  that.  As  I  say,  i' 
the  vessel  carries  twelve  men — six  firemen  and  six  seamen 
in  tho  ordinary  cargo  boat— I  am  not  speaking  of  the 
very  largest  class— the  forecastle  will  be  certified  possibly 
for  twenty  men. 

2946.  Will  you  allow  me  to  interpose  a  remark  there, 
that  is  to  say  that  at  the  rate  of  seventy-two  cubic  feet 
per  man.  twenty  men  could,  without  infringing  the  law, 
be  put  into  it.'  That  is  the  position,  is  it  not  ?— Yes, 
that  is  the  position. 

2947.  But  what  I  am  anxious  to  ascertain  is  this: 
would  you,  as  an  experienced  ship  master,  consider  it 
desirable  that  that  minimum  space  should  be  the  space 
actually  assigned  ?— If  we  were  providing  for  four  men 
it  would  be  a  very  small  space,  I  admit. 

2948.  No,  no,  you  do  not  answer  my  question. 
My  question  is  this— we  will  take  again  your  illustration  : 
there  is  a  forecastle  which  on  the  basis  of  seventy-two 
cubic  feet  per  man— the  legal  minimum— might  take 
twenty  men.  You  said  there  would  be  eight  men  put 
into  it  ? — Yes. 

2949.  I  suppose  that  number  might  vary  according 
to  the  service  the  vessel  was  on  ? — Yes. 

2950.  But  what  I  want  to  acertain  is  this :  whether 
you  consider  the  proper  thing  to  do  is  to  assume  seventy- 
two  cubic  feet  per  man  as  the  measure  and  then  only  to 
deduct  that  number  of  tons — seventy-two  cubic  feet 
according  to  whatever  the  number  of  men  actually 
carried  might  be.  Is  that  what  you  mean,  or  do  you 
mean,  as  I  think  you  mean,  that  there  should  be 
some  additional  limit  as  well  as  the  minimum  limit  per 
man  ? — Certainly  I  think  that. 

2951.  Because  you  have  not  put  it  quite  clearly  that 
way  ? — No. 

2952.  What  you  have  in  your  own  mind  is  that  in 
relation  to  the  number  of  men  sometimes  carried,  the 
space  called  the  crew  space  is  very  large,  and  unnecessarily 
large.  la  not  that  what  you  mean  ? — Yes  ;  it  is  in 
excess — I  do  not  say  unnecessarily  so,  but  I  mean  to 
say  that  it  is  in  excess  of  what  is  required. 

2953.  It  is  in  excess  of  the  minimum  t — Yes. 

2954.  Quite  so,  that  is  where  I  started — the  law  pro- 
vides the  minimum  ?— Yes. 

29  j5.  (C-xytain  Chalmers.)  Of  course,  that  is  all  it  can  do. 

2956.  (<S»r  William  Lewis.)  Could  you  say.  Captain 
Hall,  that  if  the  crew  space  is  only  for  the  exact  number 
of  men  who  are  occupying  that  space— eight  men  for 


instance — that  you  should   only  have  space  for  eight      Captain 
times  seventy-two,  or  if  there  are  twelve  men  that  jou  Edieard Hail, 

should  have  space  only  for  twelve  times  seventy-two.     I 

rather  gathered  from  your  answers  that  the  practice  is  '^  ^^^Y  190ix 
that  if  there  are  twe'.ve  men  the  accommodation  is  for 
about  twenty,  and  therefore  you  would  think  it  sufficient? 
— Yes,  that  is  so. 

2957.  Yes,  but  if  it  is  exact  and  confined  to  seventy- 
two  cubic  feet  per  man,  do  you  consider  from  your 
experience  that  that  would  bie  sufficient  ? — As  I  said 
before  where  there  are  a  number  of  men,  of  course  it  would 
be  much  more  convenient — there  would  be  much  more 
space  than  if  it  were  reduced  to  four  men.  In  the  latter 
case  it  would  provide  for  smaller  quarters  for  the  four 
men. 

2958.  {Chairman.)  What  you  mean  is  that  twenty 
men  with  72  cubic  feet  space  apiece  would  be  much 
better  off  than  four  with  72  cubic  feet  apiece  ? —  Yes, 
that  is  so. 

2959.  {Captain  Chalmers.)  With  regard  to  the  engine 
room  and  boiler  space  I  believe  you  are  conversant  with 
Section  78  of  the  Act,  are  you  not  ? — Yes,  about  the 
reduction. 

2960.  Does  that  section  give  the  Board  of  Trade  Sur- 
veyor any  power  to  increase  the  space.  You  spoke  just 
now  as  if  there  was  a  desire  on  the  part  of  the  ship-owner 
to  make  his  engine  and  boiler-room  space  as  small  as 
possible,  wliich  there  might  be  if  you  brought  it  down 
to  32  per  cent,  in  all  cases.  You  considered,  did  yon 
not,  that  the  Board  of  Trade  surveyor  would  have  power 
to  make  him  increase  it  ? — Increase  the  engine  space. 

2961.  Yes,  I  think  you  said  that  in  the  last  paragraph 
of  your  evidence — you  implied  it,  at  least,  if  you  did  not 
say  it  ? — It  is  about  the  stokehold.  They  are  not  al- 
lowed to  put  the  ejgine  men  in  the  stokehold. 

2962.  You  said  yoa  had  never  known  of  any  case  in 
which  sufficient  space  is  not  allowed  for  the  men  in  the 
engine  room  and  stokehold  to  work  in  ? — No,  I  have 
never  known  of  such  a  case. 

2963.  Does  not  that  arise  from  the  fact  that  there 
has  been  provision  made  in  the  Act  that  whatever  the 
ship-owner  gave  in  the  way  of  increased  space  in  the 
engine  room  he  got  credit  for,  but  if  in  future  he  should 
bo  indined  rather  to  restrict  that  space,  has  the  Board 
of  Trade  surveyor  any  power  under  this  section  to  make 
him  increase  it  ? — I  am  afraid  I  have  not  sufficiently 
studied  the  section  to  answer  that,  but  I  should  think 
that  the  Board  of  Trade  have.  If  you  tell  me  that  they 
have  not,  of  course  I  will  accept  that. 

2964.  For  instance,  I  will  take  this  case — ^you  are 
familiar  with  the  ordinary  case  of  the  amidship  engine- 
room.  We  will  suppose  a  cise  where  there  is  a  passage 
left  between  the  boiler  and  the  eccentric  straps,  but  that 
the  engines  do  not  give  a  space  there,  and  that  if  they 
want  to  get  at  the  back  of  the  engines  they  must  go  round 
abaft  of  the  engines.  Has  the  Board  of  Trade  any  power 
to  say,  "  We  will  not  allow  this  engine  room  because 
you  have  not  given  us  space  her-i  "  ? — You  mean  that 
they  will  be  at  the  back  of  the  boiler  against  the  eccentric- 
straps. 

2965.  Yes  ? — I  should  say  that  a  practical  man  wou'd 
never  go  and  cramp  his  engines  in  such  a  way. 

2966.  Supposing  he  did— I  really  do  not  think  he 
would,  but  wc  have  to  meet  that  point  if  there  is  an 
inducement  to  restrict  the  space — where  will  the  power  be 
to  increase  the  space  ?  If  there  is  not  that  power  do  you 
think  that  it  should  be  given  to  the  Board  of  Trade  sur- 
veyor ?  That  there  is  not  that  power,  I  believe,  is  clear, 
and  if  there  is  not  that  power  do  you  advocate  its  being 
given  ? — I  always  understood  that  these  things  were 
specially  looked  after  by  the  surveyor  and  that  space 
was  granted  for  the  practical  proper  working  of  the 
ship,  because  according  to  what  you  described,  it  would 
be  a  dangerous  operation  for  a  man  to  go  walking  past 
the  eccentric  straps. 

2967.  He    would    not     do   it— he    would    go    round 
abaft  of  the  engines  ? — It  is  a  very  highly  drawn  case,  I 
think.     I  do  not  know  any  cargo  boats  that  would  be 
so  cramped — I  mean  to  say  tliat  it  would  be  to^  their 
own  benefit  that  they  should  not  bo  so. 

29(8.  Then  you  think  that  32  per  cent,  would  be  just 
to  all  ships  ?— Yes,  I  think  so. 
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Captain  2969.  That    it    ironld    bring    about    equality  ! — Ye^, 

Edwurd  Hall,  equal  rating. 

2970.  That  is  to  say, the  man,  the  exigencies  of  whose 
trade  only  required  a  certain  power,  and  who  put  13  per 
cent,  space  into  his  engine  and  boiler  loom  would  get 
32  per  cent,  deduction  ?— Quite  so. 

2971.  And  the  man  who  owned  a  steamer  the  exigencic, 
of  whose  trade  required  him  to  make  an  enirine  room  equal 
to  32  per  cent,  of  his  whole  tonnage,  would  get  nothing — 
nothing  beyond  the  actual  space.  Do  you  think 
that  that  is  equality  as  between  ship  and  ship  ? — 
Well,  I  do,  because  the  powerful  boat  of  course  would 
be  in  a  special  line  of  hia  own,  and  it  is  not  a  question  of 
deadweight  with  him.  He  gets  paid  for  his  [>assengers, 
or  he  gets  paid  for  whatever  he  is  doing  as  a  special 
despatch  boat  or  mail  boat. 

2972.  Do  the  sections  of  the  Act  go  into  that  question 
of  the  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence  that  the  man  makes. 
Does  not  the  Act  simply  go  to  this  point.  It  aims  at 
making  the  taxable  space  that  space  only  in  the  ship 
which  is  closed  in  and  which  is  available  for  passengers 
cargo  and  stores.  Is  not  that  the  principle  of  the  Act  ? — 
Yes,  I  believe  that  is  the  principle  of  the  Act. 

2973.  Has  the  Act  any  relation  whatever  to  the  quantity 
of  freight,  or  to  the  sum  that  the  man  makes  per  voyage 
or  that  the  ship  makes  per  voyage  ? — Of  course  the  Act 
does  not  deal  with  pounds,  shillings  and  pence,  as  you 
put  it. 

2974.  It  deals  with  space  set  apart  for  cargo,  stores 
and  passengers.  If  one  man  sets  apart  32  per  cent, 
of  his  whole  space  for  engines  and  he  gets  simply 
that  space  and  no  more,  is  he  on  an  equality  with 
the  man  who  only  sets  apart  I3J  per  cent.,  but  who 
also  gets  32  per  cent. — is  that  equality  ? — In  the  way 
that  you  put  it  it  is  not  equality,  but  these  high  powered 
boats,  BO  far  as  the  dock  owner  is  concerned,  want  just  as 
much  attention  as  the  deadweight  carrier  which  is  of  the 
same  length.  One  is  a  seven  knotter,  and  the  other  is  a 
seventeen  knotter,  and  as  far  as  the  dockowners  are  con- 
cerned I  do  not  see  why  the  seventeen  knotter  should  not 
pay  on  his  32  per  cent.  If  he  wants  more  power  it  is  for 
a  special  object. 

2975.  {Captain  Blake.)  Do  I  imderstand  you  that  you 
-wish  to  include  in  the  32  per  cent. — wh'ch  you  think 
-would  be  a  fair  amount  to  take  og — crew  space  as  well  ? — 
No,  I  have  not  got  that  in  my  mind,  it  is  32  per  cent,  plus 
the  crew  space. 

2976.  If  it  is  plus  the  crew  space  I  have  not  any  question 
to  ask  upon  it,  but  you  rather  argued  as  if  the  crew  space 
was  one  of  the  things  which  had  to  be  considered,  and  the 
Chairman  very  rightly  put  it  that  the  present  rule  at  any 
rate  does  tend  to  make  owners  give  a  larger  amount  of 
accommodation  to  the  crew  rather  than  to  bring  it  down 
to  the  minimum  ? — Yes. 

2977.  But  if  you  say  that  it  is  outside  the  32  per  cent. 
I  have  not  another  question  to  ask. 

2978.  {Chairman.)  I  should  like  to  make  that  clear. 
I  do  not  think  in  face  of  your  evidence  it  can  be  outside, 
because  you  suggest  that  the  gross  tonnage  should  have 
the  deduction  of  32  per  cent.,  whatever  be  the  gross 
tonnage.     If  the  crew  space  is  to  be  above  the  deck  it  is 

:&dded  to  the  gross  tonnage,  and  therefore  there  is  a 
a  temptation  under  some  circumstances  to  put  the  crew 
-space  below  the  deck,  so  that  it  will  not  be  added  to  the 
gross  tonnage.  Is  not  that  so  ? — Yes,  that  is  so  in  a  sense, 
but  what  I  have  in  my  mind  is  that  the  propelling  space  for 
the  vessel  to  get  the  32  per  cent,  deduction  is  without 
reference  to  the  .crew  space. 

2979.  Still  your  evidence  is  that  the  32  per  cent,  should 
be  taken  from  the  gross  tonnage  however  that  32  per  cent, 
is  arrived  at,  which  does  include  crew  space  if  it  is  above 
deck. 

2980.  {Captain  Blake.)  However,  Captain  Hall  says 
that  it  is  not  intended  to  do  that  I — The  gross  tonnage 
is  first  of  all  ascertained  and  the  32  per  cent,  is  thededuc- 
tion  for  the  propelling  space. 

2981.  Alone  t — Yes,  the  crew  space  in  the  vessel  I  have 
worked  out  is  somewhere  about  5  per  cent. 

2982.  In  a  general  way  it  is,  I  think,  about  5  per  cent. 
I  suppose  you  recognise  that  if  the  crew  space  were  to  be 
included  in  the  deduction  you  put  forward  of  32  per  cent, 
f.ere  would  be  a  tendency  for  the  ship  owner  to  reduce  his 


crew  space  to  as  little  as  poesible  ? — ^I  do  not  know  th^t 
there  would. 

2983.  Supposing  that  32  per  cent,  was  all  the  reduction 
that  a  ship  onuer  could  obtain,  and  that  it  includes  the 
crew  space,  do  you  not  think  that  that  would  tend  to 
bring  the  crew  space  down  to  the  minimum  instead  of  as 
at  present  increasing  it— is  it  not  human  nature  thut 
that  should  be  so  ? — Yes,  no  doubt  it  is,  but  1  think,  ns 
far  as  the  crew  space  is  concerned  it  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
Board  of  Trade,  and  it  would  be  safe  enough  to  leave  it 
to  them  to  allow  a  sufficient  space  for  the  crew. 

2984.  But  that  would  only  be  seventy-two  cubic  feet 
per  man  ? — Yes. 

2985.  The  Chairman  has  pointed  out  that  two  or  thre€ 
Committees  have  said  that  that  is  not  sufBcient,  but  tha' 
the  law  as  it  stands  at  present  docs  induce  a  tendency  Ir 
allow  a  larger  amount  than  that  ? — Quite  so. 

2986.  In  fact,  we  know  that  in  most  ships  it  is  very 
much  larger  than  that  ? — I  do  not  think  as  far  as  crt'w 
space  is  concerned  that  the  shipowners  I  have  been  in 
contact  with  and  the  ships  that  I  have  seen,  restrict  the 
craw  space  or  show  a  wish  that  the  crew  space  should  be 
restricted. 

2987.  Not  under  the  present  conditions  I  agree,  but 
suppose  you  are  going  to  limit  the  amount  they  can  take 
off  their  tonnage,  do  you  not  think  it  would  be  the  natural 
tendency  to  limit  the  crew  space  and  to  gi^e  exactly 
what  the  law  demands  ? — I  do  not  think  so.  I  do  not 
think  it  would  pay  them  to  limit  it  in  that  way. 

2988.  If  it  is  your  opinion,  I  do  not  want  to  argue 
about  it.     I  have  asked  you  the  question. 

2989.  {Mr.  Lyster.)  I  do  not  quite  understand  which 
is  crew  space.  I  am  not  talking  about  engine  space  now, 
lut  pure  crew  space.  In  those  32  per  cent,  ships  is  there 
at  the  present  time  a  tendency  to  curtail  the  crew  space  ?  — 
1  do  not  know  of  any— I  have  not  experienced  any. 

2990.  Then  why  should  the  crew  space  le  curtailed 
the  more  the  vessels  are  brought  under  that  class  ?  — In 
the  existing  32  per  cent,  the  crew  space  is  not  curtailed. 

2991.  Supposing  you  brought  all  vessels  under  that 
class  why  should  there  be  a  temptation  to  curtail  rrcw 
space  ? 

2992.  {Captain  Blake.)  Excuse  me,  at  the  present 
time  they  get  crew  space  over  and  above  the  32  per  cent.  ? 
' — That  is  so. 

2993.  (Sir  William  Lewis.)  I  understood  the  witness, 
when  he  answered  the  Chairman,  to  say  that  the  32  per 
cent,  covered  the  whole. 

2994.  {Captain  Blake.)  But  Mr.  Bonar  Law  pointed 
out  that  the  witness  has  given  evidence  contrary  to  that 
in  his  evidence  in  chief  ? — The  crew  space  with  the  3  i 
per  cent,  would  leave  over  60  per  cent,  after  deductions. 

2995.  (Sir  William  White.)  Do  you  sugpest  that  the 
maximum  deduction  from  the  gross  tonnage  for  all  p>ir- 
poses  should  not  exceed  32  per  cent.  ?— Yes,  that  is  what 
I  propose. 

2996.  Are  you  aware  that  in  making  that  suggesticn 
you  are  differing  from  the  recommendations  of  the  repre- 
sentatives to  the  dock  companies  ?  — I  am  not  aware  (f 
that.  I  should  like  to  explain  when  you  asked  me  the 
question  about  the  32  per  cent,  that  I  am  quite  in  favour 
of  equal  rating  and  also,  I  believe,  that  63  per  cent,  is  a 
fair  and  equal  rating.  That  would  I  e  as  I  said  before 
about  5  per  cent,  for  crew  space  and  32  per  cent,  for 
propelling  power. 

2997.  {Mr.  Lyster.)  In  your  opinion  as  1  ctween  ship 
and  ship  it  would  be  equally  fair  whether  you  build  them 
at  68  per  cent,  or  whether  you  build  them  at  63  per  cent. 
Is  that  your  view  ?  — Yes,  without  reference  particularly 
to  the  crew  space.  As  I  say,  if  the  deduction  was 
37  per  cent,  that  would  leave  63  per  cent  for  the  dock 
company,  and  1  think  that  would  be  a  fair  and  equitable 
rale. 

2998.  Your  main  principle  is  that  it  should  be  a  fixed 
percentage  of  deduction  for  all  vessels  ? — Yes,  that  is  so. 

2999.  But  whether  that  is  to  be  63  per  cent,  or  68  per 
cent.,  whether  it  is  to  include  crew  space  or  not  to  include 
crew  space  is  a  matter  which  you  do  not  lay  much  im- 
portance upon,  although  you  have  ir.cluded  the  crew  t 
—Yes. 
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"3000.  {Sir  William  White.)  You  said  that  you  con- 
sidered the  gross  tonnage  to  give  a  close  approximate  to  the 
size  of  the  vessel  ? — Yes. 

3001.  You  are  a  surveyor,  are  you  not  ? — Yes,  I  am. 

3002.  Have  you  advised  ship  owners  about  ships — 
I  mean  do  you  advise  ship  owners  about  the  construction 
of  their  ships  ? — Yes,  I  have  done  so. 

3003.  Then  you  are  familiar,  no  doubt,  with  all  the 
diflSculties  which  arise  in  determining  gross  tonnage.  You 
know  about  closed  in  and  open  spaces  ? — Yes. 


3004.  You  know  about  those  ? — Yes. 

3005.  You  know  there  is  quite  as  much  argument  in 
regard  to  the  determination  of  gross  tonnage  as  there  is 
about  deduction  for  gross  tonnage  when  determined  ? 
—Yes.  I  know  that. 

3006.  As  a  matter  of  course  in  advising  your  shipowning 
clients  you  would  endeavour  in  a  new  vessel  to  make  her 
gross  tonnage  as  small  as  you  could  consistent  with  the 
law,  would  you  not  ? — Of  course  you  would  not  make 
it  excessive — unnecessarily  excessive. 

3007.  No,  I  ask  you  whether  you  would  not  make  it 
as  small  as  you  could  consistently  with  the  law  ? — Yes, 
you  would — you  would  keep  it  within  reasonable  hounds. 

3008.  Why  do  you  say  that  gross  tonnage  should  be  the 
basis  of  charge,  because  that  is  what  you  are  saying — you 
would  take  a  certain  percentage  off,  but  why  do  you  say 
that  ? — For  all  ships  you  take  the  dimensions — the  gro^s 
dimensions — to  arrive  at  the  best  figure  of  their  size,  and 
if  you  are  going  to  make  a  dead  weight  carrier  of  a  vessel 
of  course  she  has  still  got  the  same  bulk  in  the  water, 
practically  speaking,  as  if  you  are  going  to  make  a  very 
fast  passenger  steamer  of  her.  You  cannot  possibly  go 
upon  the  dead  weight  capacity,  and  it  is  only  from  the 
gross  that  you  can  arrive  at  a  fair  and  reasonable 
measurement. 

3009.  Excuse  me  interposing  the  remark,  but  you  said 
the  gross  tonnage  had  relation  to  the  part  of  the  ship  in 
the  water  7 — No,  I  mean  to  the  space  she  occupies  in  dock. 

3010.  In  the  water  you  said  ? — Afloat  I  mean — I  did 
not  mean  only  on  the  water-line — I  meant  the  space  she 
occupies  in  the  dock. 

3011.  Do  you  think  that  the  dock-owner  should  charge 
on  the  air  space  as  well  as  on  the  water  space  ? — The 
ships  must  be  a  certain  proportion  above  water  as  well  as 
under  water. 

3012.  But  you  said  that  the  length  was  the  chief  factor 
in  dock  dues  ? — Yes. 

3013.  Are  you  not  aware  that  depth  of  water  is  a  much 
more  formidable  matter  from  the  engineering  side  than 
the  length  of  the  quay  ? — If  a  ship  has  length,  naturally 
she  has  depth  as  well. 

3014.  But  is  not  the  depth  of  water  a  more  important 
thing  in  the  case  of  docks  than  the  length  of  quay  ? — It 
may  be,  possibly. 

3015.  You  speak  of  length  being  the  chief  factor.  Of 
course  depth  of  water  and  width  of  entrance — that  is  to 
say  the  general  increase  in  the  dimensions,  must  all  be 
considered  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  cost  of  the  dock, 
must  they  not  ? — Oh  yes,  but  if  the  dock  has  plenty  of 
water  a  fleet  would  pass  over  the  dock  cill,  but  you  could 
not  put  that  fleet  alongside  of  the  quay.  You  could  only 
put  a  certain  number,  so  that  in  that  way  the  quay  space  is 
really  more  valuable. 

3016.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  depth  of  water  is  for 
structural  purposes  a  very  serious  item,  but  your  main 
contention  is  for  equality  of  rating  ? — That  is  so. 

3017.  And  equality  of  rating  as  measured  by  perceiit- 
*ge  of  gross  tonnage  ? — That  is  go. 

3018.  And  your  reasons,  or  your  particular  reasons 
for  accepting  gross  tonnage  are  those  which  you  have 
stated  T — Yes,  I  do  not  see  any  other  way  of  getting  at 
it. 

3019.  {Professor  Biles.)  You  were  going  to  give  some 
information  about  the  steamers  "  Tantallon  "  and  "  Dot." 
What  is  the  nature  of  that  information  ? — The  steamer 
"  Dot "  is  a  little  coaster — a  double-bottomed  ship  and 
fitted  without  that  big  square  box  for  her  engine  room. 
It  was  about  seaworthiness  more  than  anything  else 
that  I  wish  to  speak. 
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3020.  {Sir  William  White.)    She  is  worked  from  aft  ?       Captain 
— Yes,  she  has  got  a  low  fidley  and  a  low  skylight.   These  Edivard  Hall. 

are  all  vessels  of  the  same  length  of  the  trawler  class 

{prodncirUf  diagrams).     This  is  also  on  the  point  of  sea-  ^^  ^^*y  *^*^' 
worthiness.     Of  course  we  look  upon  these  ships  as  1  eing 

of  a  class  than  which  there  are  none  better  afloat  as  re- 
gards seaworthiness — they  are  like  steam  lifeboats. 

3021.  What  is  the  difierence  in  relation  to  this  tonnage 
question  ? — This  vessel  is  174  net  register  and  she  is  a 
double-bottomed  ship  ;  I  am  referring  to  the  "  Dot." 

3022.  And  the  other  one  ? — I  did  not  take  her  tonnage 
out.     She  is  a  trawler,  she  does  not  carry  dead-weight. 

3023.  Your  point  is  that  these  high  erections  abaft 
the  engine  room  do  not  conduce  to  seaworthiness  ? — 
I  think  they  are  a  source  of  danger  if  you  take  the  area 
that  is  to  be  covered.  This  area  is  much  larger  than  her 
main  hatch.  There  is  simply  a  big  iron  box  round  about 
it. 

3024.  {Captain  Chalmers.)  The  "  Dot "  is  a  trawler 
a  fish  carrier,  is  she  not  ? — No,  she  carries  440  tons  dead- 
weight. 

^  3025.  I  thought  she  was  built  as  a  fish  carrier  ? — 
No,  she  is  a  cargo  boat.  That  is  another  boat  {indica- 
ting on  diafjram)  built  by  Williamsons.  She  is  420  tons 
dead-weight. 

3026.  (Professor  Biles.)  Is  this  to  show  that  in  your 
opinion  the  erection  for  the  "  Dot "  is  far  more  than  is 
absolutely  necessary  for  safety  ? — ^No,  it  is  the  other 
way  about.  She  is  built  with  skylights  and  has  not 
got  high  erections. 

3027.  I  put  it  this  way  to  you — vessel  A  is  the  one  with 
large  erections  for  machinery  ? — ^Yes,  and  air  space. 

3028.  That  you  say  is  a  much  less  safe  vessel  than  the 
"  Dot "  which  has  a  much  lower  erection  ? — ^That  is  so. 

3029.  And  that  in  your  opinion  the  addition  put  on 
to  reduce  tonnage  is  a  source  of  danger  to  the  ship,  or  makes 
her  less  seaworthy  than  if  it  were  not  put  on  ? — Yes, 
that  is  so. 

3030.  Is  that  opinion  of  yoiu-s  based  upon  experience 
in  both  class  of  vessels  ? — Yes,  that  is  so.  I  have  had 
a  lot  to  do  with  trawlers,  and  I  make  my  deductions 
from  my  own  expeiience  of  trawlers.  As  you  know, 
they  are  built  low  amidships  and  they  have  not  much 
freeboard.  They  stop  out  in  all  weathers  and  undoubtedly 
they  are  most  seaworthy  craft,  and  I  think  they 
suffer  much  less  damage  than  cargo  coasting  steamers. 

3031.  Is  that  remark  about  damage  based  upon  ex- 
perience ? — That  is  so. 

3032.  Which  you  have  had  as  a  surveyor  ? — Yes. 

3033.  In  your  opinion  those  small  erections  are  safer 
than  the  larger  erections  put  on  to  save  tonnage  2 — 
That  is  so,  there  is  not  the  surface  there  for  the  sea  to 
strike  upon  or  to  do  any  damage  with. 

3034.  Have  you  any  experience  of  the  relative  crew 
space  in  vessels  that  at  present  have  32  per  cent,  deduction 
as  compared  with  those  who-fe  deduction  is  one  aid  three- 
quarter  times  the  actual  machinery  space — that  is,  those 
whose  machinery  space,  like  most  of  the  coasters,  is  more 
than  20  per  cent,  of  the  gross — these  vessels  that  are 
of  such  very  low  tonnage  because  they  have  such  a  large 
engine  space.  Have  you  any  experience  of  the  relative 
amount  of  crew  space  in  those  two  oases  ? — I  have  seen 
several  of  the  coasters  coming  into  Cardiff — vessels 
carrying    about    250  tons. 

30:i5.  Those  would  be  the  vessels  in  which  the  de- 
duction is  one  aid  three-quarter  times  the  machinery 
space.  Is  the  crew  space  of  an  inferior  quality 
to  what  it  is  in  the  larger  vessel  where  the  deduction 
is  necessarily  32  per  cent,  of  the  gross  for  machinery  ? 
— I  do  not  think  it  is  quite  so  good  in  the  little 
vessel.  Of  course  as  a  rule  in  the  forecastles  they  gen- 
erally have  the  box  containing  their  cable  chain  in  the 
centre.  The  space  may  be  there,  but  it  is  not  so  good 
as  in  the  larger  class  of  ship. 

3036.  {Mr.  Lj/ster.)  32  per  centers  do  you  mean  ? — 
Yes. 

3037.  The  32  per  centers  have  better  crew  space  than 
the  one  and  three-quarter  times  ?^-It  is  more  clear— less 
unencumbered.  That  does  not  apply  to  all  of  them — 
some  of  them  have  their  chain  lockers  below. 
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Capiain  9038.  {Mr.  Emmott.)  I  understand  you  do  not  object 

Edtmrd  Hall,  to  allow  for  crew  space  over  and  above  32  per  cent.  7 — 
w  xi  Tor\r  ^  ''*^*  ''°  objection  to  crew  space  being  a  reasonable 
a  May  ^Wo.  amount  under  the  Board  of  Trade  R<«ulations. 

3039.  Do.  you  desire  to  restrict  that  to  6  per  cent.  ? 
^I  do  not  say  restrict  the  crew  space  to  6  per  cent. 


08  long  as  the  vessel  is  about  63  per  cent,  or  64  per  cent, 
net  measurement. 

3040.  You  do  not  care  how  it  is  arrived  at  as  long  as 
you  get  to  your  63  per  cent.  ? — I  leave  that  for  proper 
arrangement!  I  think  no  ship  owner  who  wants  to  get. 
his  ship  carried  along  properly  would  ever  restrict  his- 
crew  or  punish  them  like  that. 


Mr.    Edmund    Handcock  ;    Examined    by    Captain    Chalmers. 


Ur,   Edmund      3041.  You  are  Chairman  of  the  Cardiff  Pilotage  Board, 
Hancock,     t^^d  »re  past  Vice-President  of  the  Cardiff  Chamber  of 
Conunerce  f — Yes. 


23  May  1905. 


3042.  You  are  also  a  shipowner  at  Cardiff  and  have 
keen  in  business  for  thirty-two  years  T — Yes. 

3043.  Are  you  conversant  with  the  system  of  measure- 
ment of  tonnage  which  the  Board  of  Trade  has  to  ad- 
minister ? — Yes. 

3044.  What  is  your  opinion  about  present  deductions 
for  propelling  space — are  they  excessive  in  any  class  of 
vessels  ?•— Yes. 

3046.  What  class  J — Principally  coasters. 

3046.  In  the  case  of  small  vessels  t — In  the  case  of 
small  vessels. 

3047.  Small  coasters  ?— And  also  vessels  carrying 
the  same  as  my  "  Speedwell,"   1,200  or  1,300  tons. 

3048.  They  are  excessive  in  the  case  of  your  "  Speed- 
well "  T — In  boats  that  were  built  at  the  same  time  as 
my  "  Speedwell  "  and  that  have  been  altered  according 
to  Board  of  Trade  rules  and  had  their  tonnage  reduced. 

3049.  Do  you  mean  the  dead-weight  coasters  T— Yes. 

3050.  What  is  your  contention— that  that  propelling 
space  is  excessive  t — I  do  not  quite  understand  you. 

3051.  Why  do  you  say  that  their  propelling  space  is 
excessive  1 — Because  they  get  their  net  register  down  too 
much.  Here  is  the  case  of  the  "  Inver  " — she  is  almost 
a  similar  boat  to  the  "  Speedwell."  When  she  came  on 
her  net  register  was  711  tons.  It  was  then  reduced  to 
688  and  now  she  is  down  to  380. 

3052.  That  was  through  a  re-arrangement  of  the 
engine  space  ? — ^Through  the  re -arrangement  of  the 
engine  space.  I  am  quite  conversant  with  the  Board  of 
Trade  system  of  measurement.  I  consider  the  present 
deductions  for  propelling  space  to  be  very  excessive  in 
the  case  of  small  coasters.  These  small  coasters  do  not 
require  or  ever  use  75  per  cent,  of  their  engine  room  space 
for  bunker  purposes  which  is  allowed  them.  On  the  other 
hand,  they  have  the  advantage  of  the  surplus  allowance, 
free  of  dock  dues  for  cargo  purposes.  To  illustrate  my 
meaning — in  chartering  a  vessel,  the  present  net  register 
by  itself  is  no  guide  to  me  as  to  the  cargo  carrying  capacity 
of  the  vessel.  Whereas  the  net  register  of  a  steamer 
ought  to  be  some  guide  as  to  its  carrying  capacity. 

3053.  {Sir  William  White.)  You  mean  dead  weight  ?— 
Yes,  dead  weight.  I  have  considered  the  allowances 
made  for  propelling  space  to  small  coasting  steamers 
whose  engine  rooms,  etc.,  measure  20  per  cent,  and 
upwards  of  their  gross  tonnage.  I  am  strongly  of  opinion 
that  the  limit  allowed  for  propelling  space  should  apply 
equally  to  all  kinds  of  steamers.  I  think  it  manifestly 
unfair,  not  only  to  the>dockowner,  but  also  as  between 
one  shipowner  and  another,  that  unequal  rating  should 
be  allowed.  I  give  particulars  of  my  s.s.  "  Speedwell," 
which  is  engaged  in  a  coasting  and  home  trade  in  com- 
petition ■nith  some  of  these  small  net  register  vessels. 
My  steamer's  net  register  is  579  tons  and  carries  practi- 
cally the  same  cargo  as,  say,  the  s.s.  "  Inver,"  whose  net 
register  is  380  tons  only.  This  means  that  on  a  to  and  fro 
home  'trade  voyage  between  Cardiff  and  Havre,  harbour 
and  pilotage  charges,  etc.,  at  Cardiff  and  Ha\ro  are  about 
£14  in  favour  of  the  s.s.  "  Inver."  The  result  is  that  the 
s.s.  '"Inver  "  can  take  a  freight  of  3d.  per  ton  less  to 
Havre,  and  will  leave  the  same  profit  to  the  owner  as  a 
3d,  higher  freight  would  to  •  me.  If  wo  were  -.both  on 
the  actual  carrying  capacity  of  our  respective  steamers — — 

3054.  (Captain  Chalmers.)  Dead  weight,  do  you  mean  ? 
— Yes,  dead  weight — this  anomaly  would  disappear.  I 
cannot  conceive  why  a  dockowner  should  not  be  paid  equal, 
tonnage  dues  on  a  steamer  in.  a  similat   trade  occupy* 


ing  the   same  accommodation.     The    construction,  fornk 
or  design  of  a  ship  should  not  concern  a  dockowner,  pro- 
vided the  basis  on  which  dock  dues  are  paid  is  equitable. 
I  venture  to  submit  that  if  any  claes  of  shipowners  is- 
entitled  to  consideration  at  the  hands  of  the  Board  of 
Trade,  it  is  those  whose  vessels'  net  registers  bear  a  fair 
proportion  to  their  gross,  or  cargo  carrying  capacity — 
say,  vessels  of  60  per  cent,  and  upwards.     I  can  quite- 
tmderstand  that  during  the  past  twentyyears  dockowner» 
must  have  lost  heavily  in  consequence  of  changes  in  th& 
construction   of   vessels.     These   changes   have   affected 
their  measurement  for  register  purposes,  without  lessening: 
their  carrying  capacity  or  the  dock  accommodation  they 
require.     It  must  be  well  known  to  shipowners  that  the- 
dock    accommodation    provided    at    the    present    time, 
especially  at  the  chief  South  Wales  coal  ports,  is  far 
superior  to  what  it  was  forty  or  fifty  years  ago.     It 
therefore  follows  that  it  mxist  be  much  more  costly,  and  I 
can  quite  foresee  that  unless  the  basis  of  measurement  i» 
amended  it  is  only  a  question  of  time  before  dockowne» 
will   require   increased   tonnage   dues.     This   practically 
means  that  shipowners  whose  steamers  are  paying  on  the 
basis  of  60  per  cent,  and  upwards  of  their  gross  measure- 
L  ent  will  have  to  bear  a  much  larger  proportion  of  the- 
increase  than  the  small  tonnage  coasters.    I  submit  that 
these  small  tonnage  coasters  are  sufficiently  favoured  at 
present  by  having  to  pay  a  lower  tonnage  due  than  those 
vessels  engaged  in  the  foreign  trade.     I  should  like  also  to 
mention  that  pilots  are  siiffering  severely  on  account  of 
the  present  basis  of  measurement,  as  pilotage  rates  ar» 
charged  on  the  net  register  of  the  vessel.     Attention  ha» 
been  drawn  to  the  space  provided  for  the  crew.     My  s.s, 
"  Speedwell  "  has  provided  accommodation  far  in  excels 
of  the  requirements  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  particulars 
of  which  I  furnish.     I  entirely  deny  that  the  small  ton- 
nage steamer  considers  the  comfort  of  the  crew  more  thai» 
the  fair  rates  of  steamer  does.     And  even  supposing  there 
be  insufScient  space  provided,  it  is  for  the  Board  of  Trade 
to  rectify  such  a  matter.    The  dockowner  has  no  concern 
whatever  in  crew  space. 

3055.  {Captain  Blake.)  We  were  not  quite  clear'  in 
regard  to  the  last  witness  who  was  here.  Perhaps  yoa 
would  not  mind  answering  the  question  now.  What  do 
you  think  would  be  a  fair  proportion  to  take  off  the 
gross  tonnage  ? — I  think  32  per  cent. 

3056.  And  would  you  have  that  32  per  cent,  included 
in  the  crew  space,  or  not  ? — No. 

3057.  Then  I  do  not  want  to  press  my  question  on 
that.  With  regard  to  pilotage  I  should  like  to  ask  one 
question.  I  think  the  witness  yesterday  told  me  that  in 
the  Bristol  Channel  ports  you  charge  per  ton  register  ?-t- 
Yes. 

3058.  Is  that  so  in  all  the  ports  ? — Yes,  Swansea,  and 
everywhere.  I  believe  in  a  jiood  many  other  ports  it  is 
charged  on  footage,  and  the  Cardiff  Pilotage  Board  have 
a  dispute  with  the  Admiralty,  and  the  case  is  going  to 
the  Court  of  Appeal  in  which  the  Government  wanted  to 
put  on  footage — that  is  draught  of  water — for  a  collier, 
which  we  objected  to  and  said  that  it  was  not  in  accordance 
with  our  rules. 

3059.  Your  rules  are  fixed  rules  ? — Yes,  for  Bristol, 
Newport,  Cardiff,  Barry,  Swansea,  and  Port  Talbot. 

3060.  My  only  point  about  that  is  that  apart  from 
the  dock  question  it  would  be  very  much  more  easy  -to 
get  the  alteration  made  for  the  pilots  than  for  the  docks  ? 
—Any  alteration  is  costly  on  the  Pilotage  Board,  We 
have  no  moiiey.  to  throw  away.  .  We  are  poor  enough;   • 

3061.  {Mr.' Lyster.)  Are  you  a  surveyor? — I  aii  a 
ship  o-n-ner,  and  chairman  of  the  Pilotage  Boaid,  and'I'am 
also  a  surveyor  for  foreign  undetWriters.     "•■,''.  J  .  '•"  / 
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3062.  What  ty-pe  of  vessel  do  you  own  ? — In  the  case 
of  .".11  three  of  my  vessels  their  percentage  is  between 
60  and  63  per  cent. 

3063.  (Sir  William  White.)  I  understand  you  to  be 
of  opinion  that  the  fairest  basis  of  charge  is  dead-weight 
carrying  capacity  I — No. 

3064.  Perhaps  you  would  refer  to  the  passage  in  your 
evidence.  I  know  there  was  a  passage  ? — I  think  I  was 
asked  whether  I  referred  to  dead-weight  carriers. 

3065.  (Captain  Chalmers.)  You  said,  "If  we  were  both 
rated  on  the  detailed  carrying  capacity  of  our  respective 
•steamers,  this  anomaly  would  disappear"  ? — In  the  case 
■of  the  "  Inver  "  and  the  "  Speedwell  "—that  is  what  I 
referred  to  there.  She  pays  on  380  register,  and  I  pay 
•on  579. 

3066.  (Sir  William  White.)  I  aeked  you  whether 
that  was  dead-weight,  and  you  said  yes  ?— In  her  case. 

3067.  As  between  this  vessel  and  another  vessel,  and 
in  a  previous  passage  in  your  evidence  you  again 
referred  to  carrying  capacity. 

3068.  (Captain  Chalmers.)  You  said,  "The  net  register 
«f  a  steamer  ought  to  be  some  guide  as  to  its  carrying 

capacity."- 

3069.  (Sir  William  While.)  In  your  mind  you  are 
taking  dead-weight  capacity  as  the  fairest  basis  of  charge  ? 
— No,  in  those  two  cases  I  do,  but  I  certainly  think  if  you 
look  at  Lloyd's  Register 

3070.  Then  let  me  recall  to  your  mind  what  you  said, 
■*'  The  net  register  of  a  steamer  ought  to  be  some  guide 
49  to  its  carrying  capacity  "  ? — Certainly. 

3071.  I  asked  you  whether  that  meant  dead-weight, 
and  you  said  yes  ? — Yes. 

3072.  That  is  your  expressed  opinion  ? — Yes. 

3073.  Then  you,  favouring  a  charge  by  dead-weight, 
think  that  the  net  register — that  is  the  tonnage  on  which 
dues  are  paid — should  be  related  to  her  carrying  capacity  ? 
— Yes,  in  some  way. 

3074.  Of  course,  the  logical  deduction  from  that  is, 
that  you  are  in  favour  of  the  dead-weight  capacity  as 
the  basis  of  charge,  but  you  would  be  content  to  use  the 
register  tonnage  instead  if  it  had  some  relation  to  the 
dead-weight — that  is  perfectly  fair,  is  it  not  ? — Yes. 

3075.  I  do  not  want  to  distort  what  you  say  ? — No. 

3076.  But  at  the  bottom  of  your  mind  you  have  a 
feeling  that  for  the  trade  in  which  you  are  interested 
dead-weight  capacity  is  the  fairest  measure — is  that  so  ? 
—Yes. 

3077.  Then  is  there  any  fixed  relation  between  gross 
register  as  a  measure  of  dead-weight  carrying  capacity — 
do  you  know  whether  there  is  or  not  ? — In  certain  ships. 

3078.  Quite  so,  but  we  are  speaking  of  all  ships  here — 
■we  are  not  speaking  of  ships  that  you  are  personally 
concerned  in  ? — Not  in  the  case  of  the  "  Ferrum,"  and 
those  other  freaks. 

3079.  Are  there  not  ships  in  whichdead-weightcapacity 
is  not  the  thing  which  governs  their  employment,  but 
space  ? — That  may  apply  to  liners,  but  not  to  cargo 
ships  which  come  to  Cardiff. 

3080.  You  have  in  your  own  mind  the  class  of  trade 
with  which  you  are  principally  concerned  ? — Yes,  dead- 
weight ships. 

.3081.  (Professor  Biles.)  Is  there  any  more  uniform 
relation  between  the  gross  register  tonnage  and  dead- 
weight than  there  is  between  net  register  tonnage  and 
dead-weight  ? — I  can  scarcely  follow  you  in  that. 

3082.  Sir  William  White  put  it  to  you  that  there 
was  no  uniform  relation  between  net  register  tonnage  and 
dead-weight  carrying  capacity  ? — If  you  look  at  a  big 
ship  wliich  pays  66  per  cent,  you  can  generally  form  a 
good  idea  of  what  her  dead-weight  is,  but  if  you  take 
up  a  boat  like  the  "  Ferrum  "  you  can  form  no  idea  at 
all.  There  are  boats  with  1,000  net  tons  register,  and 
you  know  that  those  boats  go  twenty-three  to  twenty- 
four  tons  all  told.     It  all  depends  on  the  draught. 

3083.  That  is  to  say  that  the  net  register  tonnage  of 
vessels  like  the  "  Ferrum  "  has  no  relation  to  their  dead- 
Weight  7— No. 

,^3064.  Then  Sir  William  White  asked  you  wheth'  r  the 
gross  register  tonnage  had  any  relation  1o  her  dead-weight  ? 

409. 


—I  never  look  at  that— I  genierally  look  at  their  net.  7[/^.  Edmund 
That  gives  me  a  very  good  guide.     When  you  are  charter-     Hancock. 

ing  a  ship,  you  never  look  at  the  gross.     You  generally       

put  it  at  the  net  register  of  the  cargo.  23  May  1905. 

3085.  Does  gross  register  tonnage  give  any  nearer 
measure  of  the  dead-weight  carrying  capacity  than  the 
net  does  in  the  case  of  a  steamer  like  the  "  Ferium  "  ?— 
No. 

3086.  Itdoesnot  ? — Idonot  think  so,  but  I  have  never 
studied  that  vessel.  I  do  not  even  know  the  gross  registt  r 
tonnage  of  the  "Ferium."     I  only  know  the  net. 

3087.  (Sir  William  White.)  You  think  of  it  tibm 
the  point  of  view  of  clear  earning  which  you  spoke  of- — 
that  she  really  worked  at  a  premium  compared  with 
yourself,  because  of  her  net  register. 

3088.  (Professor  Biles.)  I  will  refer  you  to  the  vessels 
of  the  same  dead-weight  carrying  capacity  as  the 
"  Ferrum  ?  " — I  am  not  conversant  with  those  little 
boats 

.3089.  I  will  give  you  the  facts,  and  then  you  can  give 
your  opinion  as  to  whether  the  gross  register  much  more 
nearly  measures  dead-weight  than  net  register.  The 
gross  register  of  the  "  Ardbeg  "  is  251,  while  the  net  is 
41,  and  her  dead-weight  is  226.  The  "  Brigadier  "  is 
213  gross,  69  net,  and  220  tons  is  her  dead-weight.  A 
smaller  ship,  the  "  Bombardier,"  is  221  gross,  70  net,  and 
216  dead-weight.  The  "  Dunmore  "  is  226  gross,  42  net 
and  212  dead-weight.  The  "  Deansgate  "  is  255  gross 
70  net,  and  207  dead-weight.  The  "  Emily  "  is  227  gross 
69  net,  and  203  dead-weight,  and  so  on.  There  is  a  whole 
lot  of  them  all  of  that  same  character.  I  will  give  you 
the  "  Ferrum,"  however :  271  gross,  19  net,  and  219 
dead-weight  carrying.  Is  it  not  your  view  on  these 
figures  that  the  gross  register  is  a  much  nearer  measure 
of  the  dead -weight  carrying  capacity  than  the  net  register  ? 
— It  may  be  in  those  cases. 

3090.  (Mr.  Lyster.)  May  I  interpose  a  question  ?  I  see 
when  you  come  to  the  question  of  what  rates  should  be 
paid,  you  state  in  your  proof :  "I  cannot  conceive  why 
a  dockowner  should  not  be  paid  equal  tonnage  dues  on  a 
steamer  in  a  similar  trade  occupying  the  same  accommoda- 
tion 1  "—Yes. 

3091.  You,  therefore,  thought  that  the  basis  on  which 
dues  should  be  paid  should  be  the  accommodation 
aSorded  ? — ^That  clause  refers  to  the  "  Inver  "  and  the 
"  Speedwell.'! 

3092.  Which  clause  ?— That  to  which  you  have  just 
referred :  "  I  cannot  conceive  why  a  dockowner  should 
not  be  paid  equal  tonnage  dues  on  a  steamer  in  a  Similar 
trade  occupying  the  same  accommodation." 

3093.  But  that  lays  down  a  general  principle  as  well, 
does  it  not  ? — These  two  steamers  have  exactly  the  same 
length,  depth  and  breadth.  They  both  take  up  equal 
berths,  but  one  pays  on  679  and  the  other  on  380  tons. 

3094.  Therefore,  they  ought  to  be  on  an  equality  in 
regard  to  the  dues  they  pay  ? — Quite  so. 

3095.  And  that  is  the  general  principle  you  lay  down  ? 
—Yes. 

3096.  Then  you  go  on  to  say :  "  I  venture  to  submit 
that  if  any  class  of  shipowners  is  entitled  to  consideration 
at  the  hands  of  the  Board  of  Trade  it  is  those  whose 
vessels'  net  registers  bear  a  fair  proportion  to  their  gross  or 
cargo-carrying  capacity — say,  vessels  of  60  per  cent,  and 
upwards  ?    — Yes. 

3097.  Therefore,  you  think  that  the  cargo  carrying 
capacity  has  some  relation  to  the  gross  ?— 1  think  that 
either  the  60  per  cent,  should  be  reduced  to  the  same  line 
as  those  other  boats  that  have  got  very  big  deductions, 
or  else  those  boats  should  be  brought  up  to  ours. 

3098.  And  you  think  that  the  cargo-carrying  capacity 

has  a  relation  to  the  gross  and  that  the  net  register  should    .iii«.V«i»y 
bear  the  same  sort  of  relation  to  it  ? — Yes,  I  think  so.  

3099.  (Mr.  Cater  Scott.)  Your  whole  object  really  would 
be,  speaking  from  your  point  of  view  as  a  shipowner,  to 
establish  some  approximate  uniformity  ?■ — Quite  so. 

3100.  And  you  think  that  that  could  best  be  done  by 
having  as  a  uniform  deduction,  32  per  cent,  for  engine 
space  and  cargo  space  ? — Yes. 

3101.  That,  you  think,  would  be  about  the  fairest 
system  ? — Fair,  and  equitable,  I  think. 
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Sfr.  Edmvnd      3102.  {Mr.  Emmott.)  You  mention   the   impiovcment 
Hancock.      that  has  been  made  in  regard  to  dock  accommodation 

recently — is  that  for  the  larger  vessels,  or  for  coasters  T — 

23  May  1905.  poj  despatch  boats,  and  also  for  larger  Tassels,  and  of 
course,  the  improvements  now  cost  a  lot  more. 

3103.  A  great  deal  of  the  expensive  work  on  more 
recent  docks  has  been  done  for  larger  vessels  rather  than 
for  coasters  ? — To  a  certain  extent,  lut  there  arc  a  lot  of 
coasters  being  built  for  the  purpose  of  sending  coal  by 
water  instead  of  by  rail  to  different  places  like  Liverpool 
and  London. 

3104.  (Captatn  Chalmers.)  About  this  dead-weight 
capacity.  You  have  a  boat  called  "  Cam  Marth  t  " — 
Yes. 

3105.  She  carries  2,350  tons  dead-weight,  and  l,060net? 
—Yes, 

3106.  She  pays  on  1060  tons  ?— Yes,  net. 

3107.  That  is  45  per  cent,  of  her  dead- weight  capacity  ? 
— About  that  ;  44  or  45. 

3108.  If  the  Committee  advised  a  system  whereby 
boats  such  as  you  mention,  the  "  f  errum "  and 
"  Tantallon,"  were  brought  up  to  pay  on  the  same  ratio  ? 
— That  would  be  something  similar. 

3109.  That  is  to  say  if  you  brought  them  up  to  pay  on 
45  per  cent.  ? — That  would  be  something  similar. 

3110.  Supposing  you  took  a  system  which  brought  those 
small  boats  up  to  pay  on  80  per  cent,  of  the  dead  weight 
carried,  would  you  consider  that  just  ? — I  think  that 
would  be  rather  hard. 

3111.  That  would  be  hard  ?— Yes.  I  think  myself  the 
fairest  way  would  be  that  their  net  register  should  be 
about  63  per  cent,  of  their  gross. 

3112.  Now  you  are  dealing  with  the  gross  T — That  is 
the  most  equitable  way  I  see. 

3113.  Supposing  you  bring  the  "  Ferrum's  "  register 
up  to  63  per  cent,  of  her  gross  will  it  not  be  a  fact  that  she 
would  be  paying  on  80  per  cent,  of  her  dead  weight 
capacity  ? — I  do  not  know. 

31 14.  If  I  told  you  that  was  the  case  would  you  consider 
that  just  t — I  think  that  63  per  cent,  would  be  enough. 

3115.  If  she  paid  on  63  per  cent,  of  her  dead  weight 
capacity  ? — Of  her  gross. 

3116.  You  think  that  if  her  net  register  is  63  per  cent. 
of  her  gross,  and  she  pays  on  that  which  amounts  (o 
80  per  cent,  of  her  dead  weight  capacity,  that  that  would 
be  just  t — No,  I  think  it  would  be  hard,  as  I  said  before. 

31 17.  You  think  a  system  would  be  better  that  brought 

her  up  to  that  level — 45  per  cent,  of  her  dead  weight  ? 

I  think  so  myself.  Of  course,  she  is  a  very  funnily  con- 
structed thing. 

3118.  You  know  nothing  about  the  liners  ?— No. 

3119.  Do  you  consider  their  deduction  excessive  ?— I 
do  not  think  so  considering  the  space  they  take  up.  I  know 
we  do  not  like  to  see  them  at  Cardiff  very  often,  because 
they  take  up  so  much  space. 

3120.  Do  you  consider  that  the  net  tonnage  to  the 
gross  is  disproportionately  low  ?— I  have  not  studied 
that. 

'  3121.  (Sir  William  Lewis.)  I  understood  you  to  say  that 
all  round  you  would  regard  63  or  64  per  cent,  as  a  fair 
percentage  ?— 60  or   63*  per    cent   I  think,   all    round. 


In  special  cases  I  might  say  it  should  be  higher,  as  ire 
the  case  of  the  "  Ferrum." 

3122.  (Mr.  Cater  Scott.)  And  if  all  round  meant  that 
it  would  be  brought  up  to  80  per  cent,  of  its  dead  weight 
capacity — supposing  it  was  uniform — you  would  see  a 
hardship  then  ? — I  would.  It  is  only  in  special  cases  like 
the  "  Ferrum  "  where  it  could  be  brought  up  to  such  a 
thing. 

3123.  {Captain  Chalmers.)  Those  special  cases  would 
have  to  be  considered  in  any  alteration  of  the  law  ? — I 
think  they  should  be  remeasured  myself. 

3124.  (Professor  Biles.)  Do  you  think  it  is  possible  for 
a  steamer  like  the  "  Ferrum  "  to  have  the  same  ratio  to 
gross  tonnage  that  a  large  ship  has  ? — I  have  got  a  list 
here  of  little  vessels. 

3125.  Would  you  mind  answering  my  question  ? — That 
is  a  very  difficult  question  to  answer,  I  certainly  think 
that  the  "  Ferrum  "  is  too  low  now. 

3126.  Do  you  think  it  is  possible  that  a  small  ship  like 
the  "  Ferrum  "  with  her  machinery  can  have  such  dead 
weight  carrying  power  as  a  large  ship  like  a  5,000  ton  ship 
in  proportion  to  her  gross  tonnage  ? — If  she  had  been  built 
properly,  but  no  doubt  she  was  built  to  meet  this  Act  and 
to  get  a  very  small  register. 

3127.  Has  not  the  "  Ferrum  "  to  be  a  much  finer  vessel 
in  order  to  get  her  speed  than  a  5,000  ton  carrying  ship  >— 
She  has  to  be  finer  in  her  mould,  with  a  smaller  block  and 
co-efficient  than  the  5,000  ton  boat. 

3128.  And  she  has  to  have  heavier  machinery  in  pro- 
portion to  her  displacement  than  the  5,000  ton  dead- 
weight carrying  boat  ? — Yes. 

8129.  She  could  not  expect  to  have  as  much  dead- 
weight in  proportion  to  her  gross  as  the  big  vessel  could, 
could  she  ? — Scarcely. 

3130.  Do  you  happen  to  know  as  regards  the  fineness 
of  a  vessel  like  the  "  Ferrum,"  what  is  her  co-efficient  T — 
I  could  not  say. 

3131.  What  is  the  oo-effioient  of  the  "  Speedwell  "  !— 
She  is  a  very  fast  boat.  She  is  a  very  fine  boat.  She 
is  a  boat  that  steams  10  knots. 

3132.  (Captain  Chalmers.)  Seventy-three. 

3133.  {Professor  Biles.)  But  not  seventy-three  on  th» 
co-eflScient. 

3131.  {Captain  Chalmers.)  On  the  gross  tonnage. 

3135.  On  the  gross  tonnage  co-efficient  of  an  ordinary 

steamer. 

3136.  (Captain  Chalmers.)  About  eighty. 

3137.  (Professor  Biles.)  So  that  there  is  10  ner  cent, 
of  difference  right  off,  is  there  not  ? 

3138.  (Witness.)  Yes. 

3139.  Then  about  the  weight  of  machinery  in  a  small 
vessel  in  proportion  to  her  size  ? — I  think  it  is  made 
much  lighter,  and  if  she  has  got  fine  lines  she  would  not 
want  such  big  machinery. 

3140.  I  put  it  in  this  way :  is  not  the  bigger  proportioa 
of  the  total  displacement  of  the  ship  used  in  machinery 
in  the  case  of  your  vessels  than  in  the  case  of  a  tramp 
steamer. 

3141.  (Captain  Chalmers.)  He  is  not  an  expert. 

3142.  (Professor  BUes.)  I  thought  he  might  know. 

3143.  (Witness.)  I  am  not  an  expert. 


Captain 

Philip 

lurnbuU. 
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Captain    Philip    TtmNBtJii,    Examined    by    Captain    Chalmees. 


3144.  Will  you  kindly  read  through  your  statement. 

3145.  (Witness.)  I  am  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Turn- 
bull  Bros.,  shipo-ivners,  Cardiff.  I  have  been  in  business 
as  a  shipowner  and  shipbroker  in  Cardiff  since  the  year 
1877.  I  am  interested  in  nearly  thirty  steamers,  all 
of  which  trade  to  the  port  of  Cardiff.  These  steamers 
are  all  upwards  of  1,000  tons  net  register,  and  the  pro- 
portion of  their  net  to  gross  measurement  is  ju/>t  over 
60  per  cent,  in  each  case.  I  have  a  list  with  me  giving 
particulars  of  their  carrying  capacity,  etc.  1  have  con- 
sidered the  allowances  made  for  propelling  space  to  those 
coasting    steamers    whose    engine-rooms,  etc.,    measure 


20  per  cent,  and  upwards  of  their  gross  tonnage.  I  am. 
of  opinion  that  the  limit  allowed  for  propelling  space 
should  apply  equally  to  all  kinds  of  steamers. 

3146.  All  kinds  of  cargo  steamers  you  have  got  here. 
You  missed  that  out  ?— Yes  ;  I  meant  all  kinds  of  stea- 
mers. I  think  it  manifestly  unfair,  not  only  to  the 
dockowner,  but  also  as  between  one  shipowner  and  an- 
other, that  unequal  rating  should  be  allowed..  I  cannot 
conceive  why  a  dockowner  should  not  be  paid  equal  tonnage 
dues  for  steamers  in  a  similar  trade  and  of  the  same  carrying 
capacity  occupying,  say,  the  same  length  of  quay  space. 
For   the   dockowner   can   only   accommodate   a   certain 
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number  of  steamers  in  a  given  space.  I  think  that  the  con- 
struction, form  or  design  of  a  ship  should  not  concern 
a  dockowner  provided  the  basis  on  which  dock  dues  are 
paid  is  equitable.  I  venture  to  submit  that  if  any  class 
of  shipowners  is  entitled  to  consideration  at  the  hands 
of  the  Board  of  Trade,  it  is  those  whose  vessels'  net 
registers  are  60  per  cent,  and  upwards  of  their  gross 
tonnage. 

3147.  {Captain  Chalmers.)  You  really  mean  the  Legis- 
lature and  not  the  Board  of  Trade,  do  you  not  ? — Yes. 
I  suppose  the  Legislature.  Obviously,  if  these  smsU 
tannage  coasters  are  to  be  the  only  ones  which  the  Board 
of  Trade  will  favour,  the  .50  per  centers  will  be  forced 
to  press  for  equal  treatment.  I  have  not  the  least  doubt 
that  in  recent  years  dookowners  must  have  lost  heavily 
in  consequence  of  changes  in  the  construction  of  vessels. 
These  changes  have  affected  their  measurement  for 
register  purposes,  without  lessening  their  carrying  capacity 
er  the  dock  accommodation  they  require.  I  can  under- 
stand that  at  the  time  of  the  passing  of  the  Merchant 
Shipping  Act  in  1854,  the  proportion  of  net  register  must 
have  borne  a  much  larger  ratio  to  the  cargo  carrying 
capacity  than  it  does  at  the  present  time. 

3148.  By  cargo  carrying  capacity  do  you  mean  dead- 
weight there  ? — Yes,  dead-weight.  It  is  of  course  notor- 
ious that  dock  accommodation  at  the  present  time  is 
far  superior  to  what  it  was  forty  or  fifty  years  ago.  It 
must  obviously  therefore  be  much  more  costly.  I  can 
quite  foresee  that  unless  the  basis  of  measurement  is 
amended,  it  is  only  a  question  of  time  before  the  dock- 
owners  will  require  increased  tonnage  dues.  This  prac- 
tically means  that  we  shipowners,  who  are  paying  on  60  per 
cent,  and  upwards  of  our  gross  measurement,  will  have 
to  bear  a  much  larger  proportion  of  the  increase  than 
these  small  tonnage  coasters.  These  are  already  8ufl6- 
ciently  favoured  by  having  to  pay  lower  tonnaige  dues 
than  our  vessels  engaged  in  the  foreign  trade,  without 
being  granted  a  lower  net  register.  As  regards  crew 
accommodation  I  may  state  that  my  vessels  provide 
more  space  than  is  required  by  the  Board  of  Trade,  and 
I  have  the  welfare  and  comfort  of  the  sailors  at  heart, 
quite  as  much  as  the  small  coasters  owners,  have. 

3149.  {Sir  William  White.)  When  you  speak  of  the 
heavy  loss  of  dockowners  you  have  in  your  mind,  have 
you  not,  what  would  have  been  the  revenue  if  the  net 
register  had  retained  its  old  ratio  to  the  gross  T — ^That  is 
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3150.  You  mean  that  it  is  a  speculative  loss,  and  not 
an  actual  loss  ? — It  is  an  actual  loss,  I  think,  in  some 
cases. 

3151.  At  any  rate  you  have  in  your  mind  this,  that 
if  steamers  had  continued  to  have  as  large  a  ratio  of  net 
revenue  to  gross  as  they  formerly  had  the  dockowners 
■would  have  had  so  much  greater  revenue  ? — Yes. 

3152.  When  you  speak  of  increased  tonnage  dues  you 
say  that  the  result  of  these  changes  will  be  that  the  dock 
dues  will  have  to  be  increased.  It  is  only  a  question  of 
time  when  you  increase  the  tonnage  dues  ?— Yes,  I  can 
foresee  that. 

3153.  Your  idea  is  thai  the  vestiels  which  still  main- 
tain, say,  something  about  60  per  cent,  of  their  gross  will 
have  to  pay  on  more  than  their  fair  share  ? — Yes. 

3154.  Thank  you  ;  I  wanted  it  to  be  quite  clear  I — 
We  should  have  to  pay  a  greater  proportion. 

3155.  I  mean  relatively ;  your  contention  is  that 
60  per  cent.,  or  thereabouts,  of  the  gross,  or  some  per- 
centage of  the  gross,  should  be  applied  throughout  ?— 
Should  be  applied  equally. 

3156.  You  are  in  favour  of  equality  ? — In  favour  of 
equality. 

3157.  I  notice  you  are  careful  to  say  "  in  the  same 
trade."  I  do  not  understand  you  to  commit  yourself 
absolutely  to  that.  You  say  that  as  between  ships  in 
the  same  trade  '—That  is  equal  tonnage  dues. 

3158.  Yes,  equal  tonnage  dues  for  ships  in  the  same 
trade  ? — In  a  similar  trade  and  similar  sized  ships  having 
the  same  carrying  capacity.  I  think  those  should  pay 
the  same  dues.  At  the  present  time  we  have  one  ship 
paying  dues  on  a  much  smaller  net  register  than  a  similar 
ship.  We  say  that  the  same  sized  ship  in  the  same  trade 
should  pay  the  same  dues. 


3159.  I   quite   understand.     That    is  what   I  wanted  Captain 
to  make  clear.     Your  equality  is  not  limited  in  your        Philip 
mind  to  this  60  per  cent,  of  the  gross,  but  you  further  Tumhidl. 
condition  that  by  ships  being  in  the  same  trade  and  ^o  ■Tj       Tanr. 
having  the  same  accommodation  ? — Ships  being  in  the  ^  ^^ 
same  trade  and  having  the  same  capacity,  should  pay 

the  same  dues. 

3160.  {Sir  William  Lewis.)  You  say  the  same  capa- 
city ? — ^The  same  carrying  capacity — similar  ships  should 
pay  similar  dues,  and  they  do  not  pay  them  at  the  present 
time. 

3161.  {Sir  William  White.)  But  there  you  come  to 
dead-weight — your  trade  is  deadweight  at  Cardiff  ? — 
Yes,  principally. 

3162.  That  is  what  I  meant ;  you  are  basing  your 
opinion  on  your  experience  ? — Yes. 

3163.  Are  there  not  lines  of  ships  where  dead- 
weight is  not  the  measure  ? — That  is  so. 

3164.  And  those  you  are  not  dealing  with  ? — Yes,  I 
think  that  that  should  be  so  with  all  ships. 

3165.  Whether  they  carry  dead.weight  or  not  you 
would  have  that  so  ? — I  think  so,  because  if  they  are 
not  carrying  dead  weight  they  are  carrying  cargo  at  a 
higher  rate  of  freight. 

3166.  Yes,  but  then  you  are  connecting,  are  you  not, 
the  earning  power  of  the  ship  with  what  they  should 
pay  to  the  dock  in  that  statement  ?— No,  I  do  not  think 
that  the  dock  has  anything  to  do  with  the  earning  power. 

3167.  But  that  is  what  you  are  doing,  because  you 
say  they  get  a  higher  rate  of  freight.  You  cannot  have 
both  views  correct.  I  understand  your  first  state- 
ment. Then  when  you  come  to  deal  with  ships 
which  are  not  dead-weight  carriers  in  your  mind,  you 
have  regard  to  their  earning  power  ? — No,  I  do  not 
think  you  ought  to  have  any  regard  to  earning  power. 

3168.  {Mr.  Lyster.)  In  any  class  ?— In  any  class.  I 
think  they  should  always  be  made  equal. 

3169.  {Captain  Chalmers.)  Earning  power  as  repre- 
sented by  money  ? — Yes. 

3170.  (iStr  William  White.)  You  said  that  the  ship 
which  was  not  a  dead  weight  ship  would  receive  a  higher 
freight  ?— They  do  get  it 

3171.  I  dare  say  you  are  right,  only  I  wanted  to  point 
out  to  you  that  you  are  there  taking  into  account  the 
earning  power  of  the  ship  ? — Yes,  I  do  not  wish  to  do 
that. 

3172.  (Professor  Biles.)  Your  idea  is  that  size  in  some 
form  or  another  should  be  the  measure  of  what  the  Dock 
Company  should  receive  from  the  ships  ? — I  think  that 
ships  of  the  same  size  should  pay  the  same  dues  if  they 
are  in  the  same  trade. 

3173.  The  same  outside  size  ? — The  same  length  for 
instance. 

3174.  Something  in  the  nature  of  size  as  a  measure  ?— 
Yes. 

3175.  {Sir  William  Lewis.)  If  they  occupy  the  same 
length  of  quay  ?— Yes,  I  think  they  should  pay  the  same 
dues. 

3176.  {Professor  Biles.)  Vessels  that  are  in  the  same 
trade  necessarily  go  to  the  same  docks,  do  they  not — 
what  do  you  mean  by  vessels  in  the  same  trade  ? — I  mean 
in  the  case  of  two  vessels  coming  into  Cardiff  docks  for 
coal,  which  is  dead  weight,  that  they  should  both  pay, 
if  they  have  the  same  carrying  capacity,  the  same  dues 
on  the  same  register  tonnage.  I  think  that  they  should 
both  register  the  same. 

3177.  That  is,  that  the  register  tonnage  should  bear 
some  relation  to  the  dead-weight  capacity — is  that  what 
you  mean,  because  just  now  you  said  size  ? — I  take  it 
vessels  should  pay  on  their  net  register  tonnage. 

3178.  What  should  that  be  based  on — the  dead  weight 
they  carry,  or  the  space  they  occupy  in  the  dock  ? — It 
should  be  based  on  the  deduction  for  engine  and  crew 
space  taken  off  the  gross  register,  and,  therefore,  they 
should  pay  on  the  net  register  tonnage. 

3179.  That  net  register  tonnage  is  based  on  the  size 
of  the  vessel,  is  it  not— it  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  dead- 
weight carrying  ? — No. 


hi 


MIKCTES  OV  EVIDENCS  : 


8top*>i«  3180.  Therefore,  you  say  they  should  pay  on  their 

,^»**V        site,  and  not  upon  their  dend-weight  carrying  ? — I  think 

Inmbull.     jj.  jg  ,,T^ng  that  two  ships  of  the  same  length  and  occupying 

t3  Mav  1905  '''*  same  dock  space,  or  quay  space,  should  not  pay 

' '  similar  rates.    I  think  they  ought  to  pay  the  same  rates. 

3181.  Supposing  they  carry  dead-weight  cargoes,  if 
they  occupy  the  same  space  in  the  dock  they  ought  to 
pay  the  same  amount  of  money — is  that  what  you  mean  t 
— Yes,  I  think  so.  I  do  not  think  that  carrying  capacity 
has  anything  to  do  with  it. 

3182.  Then  you  are  correcting  what  you  said  just 
now.  Do  you  mean  that  the  measure  of  the  payments 
should  he  the  size  of  the  vessels,  and  not  its  carrying 
capacity  ?  -Should  be  the  size  of  the  vessel. 

3183.  And  not  its  carrying  capacity  7 — No. 

3184.  That  is  so,  is  it  not  ? — I  do  not  quite  understand 
what  you  are  driving  at.  When  we  come  into  docks 
we  pay  on  our  net  register  tonnage. 

3185.  That  is  size,  is  it  not  ? — Size,  I  take  it. 

3186.  Supposing  you  have  two  vessels,  as  you  pnt  it, 
occupying  the  same  length,  and  the  same  space  in  the 
dock,  you  say  those  two  vessels  should  pay  the  same 
amount  of  money  ! — I  should  say  so. 

3187.  Supposing  those  two  vessels  to  carry  very  different 
amounts  of  deadweight,  you  think  that  they  should  pay 
the  same  amoimt  of  money  ? — No,  I  say  if  they  are  the 
same  length,  and  carry  about  the  same  weight, they  should 
pay  the  same  dues. 

3188.  Do  you  suggest  that  the  amount  which  they  should 
pay  should  depend  on  their  size  and  their  dead-weight 
carrying  alone  ? — It  must  depend  on  their  size  what 
they  pay. 

3189.  Supposing  there  are  two  vessels  of  the  same 
size  7 — ^The  same  tonnage,  you  mean  ? — 

3190.  {Sir  William  Lewis.)  Say  the  same  length. 

3191.  (Professor  BUes.)  And  breadth,  and  depth  ? — Yes. 

3192.  And  they  have  very  different  dead-weight  carrying 
capacity,  and  that  one  may  be  a  new  fine  vessel  and  the 
■other  an  old  full  one  ;  do  you  suggest  that  those  two 
Tessels  should  pay  the  same  amount  ? — I  think  they 
should. 

3193.  Regardless  of  the  deawl-weight  they  carry  ? — Yes, 
I  think  so.  I  do  not  think  that  dead-weight  has  anything 
at  all  to  do  with  it. 

3194.  (Captain  Chalmers.)  You  are  conversant  with  the 
sections  of  the  Act  which  deal  with  the  gross  tonnage  of 
the  ship  ? — I  think  so. 

3195.  Do  you  recognise  that  the  principle  for  arriving 
at  the  gross  tonnage  of  a  ship  in  the  first  place  is  to  shut 
out  those  closed-in  spaces  which  are  not  available  for 
cargo,  stores,  and  passengers  ? — To  arrive  at  the  gross 
tonnage  ? 

319G.  Yes,  to  arrive  at  the  gross  tonnage  you  exclude 
all  those  closed  in  spaces  which  are  not  available  for  cargo, 
stores,  and  passengers  7 — Yes,  I  think  so. 

3197.  You  give  us  a  list  of  vessels  with  doable  bottoms, 
That'duable  bottom  for  water  ballast  is  not  measured  7 
—No. 

3198.  Why  is  it  not  measured  7 — ^Because  we  do  not 
carry  cargo  there. 

■    3199.  Then  wo  come  to  the  engine  and  boiler  space  7 — 
Yes. 

3200.  That  is  measured  to  get  at  the  deduction.  There 
is  a  certain  amount  deducted,  because  it  is  not  available 
for  cargo,  stores  and  passengers  7 — I  suppose  so. 

3201.  Then,  being  conversant  with  that  principle,  you 
think  that  that  principle  should  be  held  to  ? — I  thmk  so. 

3202.  You  do  7— Yes. 

3203.  But  you  still  seem  to  think  that  the  deduction 
for  propelling  power  in  some  cases  is  excessive  7 — I  think 
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3204.  And,  therefore,  you  think  a  limit  should  be  put 
to  it  7 — I  think  a  limit  should  be  put  to  it. 

3205.  What  limit  7—32  per  cent,  on  all  vessels. 

3206.  Why  7 — Becavise  the  bulk  of  the  vessels  at  the 
present  day  have  32  per  cent.  I  should  think  93  per  cent, 
of  them  have  that  32  per  cent. 


3307.  And  you  would  like  the  others,  although  they  ar» 
exceptional  ships,  brought  into  the  some  line  7 — Yes, 
I  do  not  think  there  should  be  exceptional  ships.  •• 

3208.  Are  not  there  exceptional  trades  7 — Yes,  thet^ 
are. 

3209.  Do  not  you  require  for  those  exceptional  trades 
exceptional  ships  7 — ^That  might  be  so,  but  they  should  be 
rated  the  same  for  engine  space. 

3210.  Your  vessels  are  all  vessels  that  have  32  per  cent,  t 
—Yes. 

3211.  The  bulk  of  them  measure  about  13J  per  oent. 
for  their  engine  room  7 — I  think  so. 

3212.  Therefore  you  get  a  bonus  of  18J-  per  cent  7^ 
That  is  so. 

3213.  The  vessel,  the  exigencies  of  whose  trade  demand 
that  she  should  go  at  a  greater  speed  and  have  an  engine 
room  and  boiler  room  equal  to  32  per  cent,  of  her  gross 
tonnage  is  only  to  get  her  actual  space  ? — Yes,  I  think  so. 

3214.  Why  do  you  tell  me  that  that  would  be  equality 
— that  the  one  vessel  is  only  to  have  her  actual  space  and 
that  the  other  vessel  is  to  get  her  actual  space  plus  18J 
per  cent.     Is  that  equality  7 — Certainly  it  is  equality. 

3215.  Is  it  equitable  7^- It  may  be  equitable,  too, 
because  possibly  the  large  size  ship  with  a  very  big  engino 
room  measuring  32  per  cent,  gets  it  in  other  ways. 

3216.  (Sir  William  Lewis.)  Increase  of  speed  7 — 

3217.  (Captain  Chalmers.)  How  does  she  get  it  in  other 
ways — does  that  give  him  space  7 — Increased  speed 
gives  him  increased  earning  power. 

3218.  You  told  us  that  the  principle  of  the  Act 
was  that  the  space  taxable  was  to  be  the  space  which 
was  available  for  cargo,  stores  and  passengers  7 — Yes. 

3219.  And  that  other  space  was  not  to  be  included. 
Now  you  tell  me  that  it  is  earning  power.  Is  there 
aaiything  about  earning  power  in  the  Act  i — No. 

3220.  On  the  question  of  space  is  it  equitable  to  give  one 
man  more  than  18J  per  cent,  in  excess  of  what  his  engine 
room  is,  and  to  give  another  man  nothing — is  that  equit- 
able 7' — I  know  that  our  engine  rooms  are  quite  equal 
to  the  work  that  has  to  be  done  in  them,  and  they  measure 
about  13 J  I  suppose. 

3221.  (Mr.  Cater  Scott.)  Would  it  be  equitable  in  any 
of  your  trades,  then,  to  give  a  man  a  greater  reduction 
than  any  one  of  your  vessels  gets  when  you  knew  that 
that  man  was  your  competitor,  and  that  by  getting 
that  greater  reduction  we  would  be  able  to  earn  more 
money  7 — No,  I  do  not  think  that  it  would  be  right  at  all. 

3222.  (Sir  William  Lewis.)  Besides  he  does  it  from 
choice. 

3223.  (Jlfr.  Cater  Scott.)  He  does  it  from  choice  because 
it  pays  him. 

3224.  (The  Witness.)  That  is  it. 

3225.  (<St>  William  Lewis.)  If  he  likes  to  adopt  that 
particular  mode  of  equipment  of  his  ship — —  7 — He  does 
it  from  choice. 

3226.  (Captain  Chalmers.)  Your  ships,  besides  being 
deadweight  ships  are  good  cubic  capacity  ships,  are  they 
not  7 — Some  of  them  are. 

3227.  The  more  modern  ones  of  them  are  7 — Yes. 

3228.  The  fact  is  that  a  man  who  gives  large  engine 
room  space  in  order  to  get  big  speed  sacrifices  his  aubio 
capacity  7 — I  think  he  does. 

3229.  And  therefore  he  has  an  exceptional  ship  7 — 
He  has  an  exceptional  ship. 

3230.  So  that  you  have  the  advantage  of  extra  cubic 
capacity  over  that  man  7 — I  suppose  so. 

3231.  And  having  that  advantage  should  you  not  pay 
fci"  it  7 — We  do.    We  are  only  rated  as  other  ships  are. 

3232.  (Mr.  Cater  Scott.)  Has  the  other  man  an  ad- 
vantage over  you  7 — Yes. 

3233.  (Captain  Chalmers.)  Not  in  your  trade  7 — We 
are  not  in  the  coasting  trade.  We  are  the  same  as  other 
people  in  our  trade. 

3234.  In  the  Black  Sea  trade  and  in  the  dead  weight 
trade  7 — We  are  the  same  as  other  people — we  pay  on 
63  per  cent,  of  our  gross. 
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3235.  Has  that  man  who  has  the  big  engine  room 
space  any  advantage  over  you  in  your  trade  ? — I  do 
not  think  he  has  in  our  trade. 

3236.  (Mr.  Cater  Scott.)  You  can  find  trades  where 
one  man  has  a  very  big  deduction,  and  another  man  a 
very  small  deduction, competing  in  those  trades.and  the 
man  who  has  the  big  deduction  with  the  high  speed 
gits  a  preference  in  cargo  and  has  a  better  paying  cargo. 
He  has  an  advantage,  and  he  deliberately  sacrifices  his 


cubic  capacity  for  the  sake  of  another  advantage  which 
he  thus  gains.  ,  j ,  ■.     , ,  ; 

3237.  {Captain  Chalmers.)  And  the  other  man  re- 
tains his  advaitage  in  cubic  capacity  ? 

3238.  {Mr.  Lyster.)  The  Act  obviously  could  not 
take  into  consideration  freight  because  it  did  not  know 
what  the  freight  was  going  to  be. 

3239.  {The  Witness.)    No,  certainly  not. 


Captain 

Philip 

Turnbnll. 


23  May  1905. 


ELEVENTH    DAY. 


Tuesday,    30th    May,    1905. 


PRESENT  : 


Mr.  Andeew  Bonab  Law,  M.P.  {Chairman). 


Professor  Jons  Harvard  Biles,  LL.D. 
Captain  Herbert  Actox  Blake. 
The  Hon.  James  Cleland  Bfrns. 
Captain  Alfred  J.  G.  Chalmers. 
Colonel  John  McAtjsland  Denny,  M.P. 


Mr.  Anthony  George  Lystkb,  M.Inst.C.E. 
Mr.  William  Milburn.  ;  ■  ,.  ,  , 

Mr.  Chas.  J.  Cater  Scott.  ■,..!  ■•'..-.b  .  ■  ■    v 

Sir   William  Henry  White,  K.C.B..  LL.D.,  P.B-S. 
Mr.  Joseph  HIavelock  Wilson.  .    .  ; 

Mr.  Chas.  J.  0.  Sanders  {Secretary). 


Sir  Geobqe  Gibb,  Examined  by  the  Chairman. 


3240.  {Chairman.)  We  have  made  an  arrangement. 
Sir  Georg3  Gibb,  which  I  am  sure  you  will  approve  of, 
that  is  we  will  take  your  statement  as  read.  It  has  been 
circulated  to  all  the  members,  and  we  will  only  cross- 
examine  you  about  it.  Have  you  anything  at  the  outset 
by  way  of  supplementing  your  written  statement  ?— No, 
I  have  not.  If  there  are  no  objections  to  th3  statement, 
I  have  nothing  further  to  add  to  it. 

3241.  {Chairman.)  I  have  no  doubt  there  will  bs  plenty 
of  questions  asked,  and  I  wish  to  put  one  or  two   to  you 


myself  ? — I  shall  be  pleased  to  answer  anything  you  may     Sir  Geoi-ge 
wish  to  ask  me.  Gibb. 


{The  foUoiving  proof  uyis  then  put   in  by  Sir   George  30  May  1905. 
G»66.)  

Sir  Georg3  Gibb  will  say — 

That  he  is  the  General  Manager  of  the  North-Eastern 
Railway. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  North-Eaat  Coast  Ports  and 
the  Owners  of  the  Docks  at  each  Port :  — 


Port. 


Hull 


Hull 

Grimsby          .... 
Goole 

Middlesbrough         ... 
Hartlepool  and  West  Hartlepool 


Docks. 


Sunderland 
Sunderland 
Newcastle 

Newcastle 


Albert,  William  Wright,  St.  Andrew's, 
Victoria,  Humber,  Prince's,  Queen's, 
and  Railway 

Alexandra  .... 

Alexandra,  Royal,  and  Fish 

Goole  Docks       .... 

Middlesbrough  Dock  « 

Victoria,  Coal,  Union,  Jackson,  North, 
and  Swainson 

South  Dock        .... 

North  Dock        .... 


OWNER'S. 


Albert  Edward  Dock,  Northumberland 
Dock 

Tjme  Dock 


North  Eastern  Railway  Company. 

Hull  &  Bamsley  Railway  Company. 
Great  Central  Railway  Company. 
Aire  and  Calder  Navigation  Trustees. 
North  Eastern  Railway  Company. 
North  Eastern  Railway  Company. 

River  Wear  Commissioners. 
North  Eastern  Railway  Company. 
River  Tyne  Commissioners. 

North  Eastern  Railway  Company 


He  is  authorised  to  give  evidence  on  behalf  of  certain 
North-East  Coast  Dock  Owners. 

The  North-Eastern  Railway  Company  have  a  very 
largj  capital  invested  in  Docks. 

The  water  area  of  the  Docks  owned  by  the  Company, 
and  the  Tonnage  of  the  Shipping  entering  those  Docks 
in  the  year  1903,  are  shown  on  the  following  table  :  — 

water  area 
owked  by  n.b.  co. 

TONNAOE. 


Hull        .... 
Tyne  Dock    - 

West  Hartlepool  and  Hartle- 
pool- 
Middlesbrough        .         .         . 

Total    - 


1,933,755 
3,988,845 

1,243,047 
519,910 

7,686,557 


The  charges  for  the  use  of  the  Docks  are  regulated  by 
the  various  Acts  of  Parliament  authorising  the  con- 
struction of  the  Docks  and  in  all  oases  they  are  fixed  with 


reference  to  the  N.R.T.  of  the  vessels,  and  it  was  on  the 
faith  of  these  charging  powers  that  the  capital  invested 
in  the  Docks  was  expended. 

Submit  that  the  practice  which  has  grown  up  during 
recent  years  of  making  allowances  from  gross  tonnage 
has  in  many  instances  so  reduced  N.R.T.  in  relation  to 
gross  tonnage  that  Dock  owners  may  fairly  claim  some 
protection  against  the  insidious  and  indirect  effect  of  this 
practice  upon  their  revenue. 

The  reduction  of  N.R.T.  without  any  corresponding 
diminution  of  the  burden  of  accommodating  gross  tonnage 
in  Docks  operates,  in  effect,  as  a  compulsory  reduction  of 
Dock  charges. 

The  alterations  which  have  taken  place  in  the  relations 
between  gross  tonnage  and  N.R.T.  have  seriously 
affected  not  only  Dock  owners  but  also  the  incidence  of 
Dock  charges  on  various  classes  of  vessels. 

It  may  be  assumed  that  dock  charges  should  have  some 
fair  relation  to  the  statutory  powers  granted  by  Parlia- 
ment when  the  construction  of  the  docks  was  authorised. 
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Sir  Gtoiyt   uid  that  there  U  no  jiutifioktion  for  »  compubory  redttC' 
Gibb.        Uon  of  thew  ohairgea  in  favour  of  partiouUr  oUuea  of 

~ TMieb  which  requin  aooommodation  and  aervioea  no 

May  1905  {^^  T»luable  than  an  avoided  to  leaa  taroured  veaaela. 

It  oannot  be  alleged  that  dock  ownen  are  on  the  whole 
lealiaing  ezceeaive  profita  from  their  undertaking!. 

It  may  also  be  aaaumed  that  the  aggregate  charges 
should  be  spread  over  the  vessels  using  the  docks  on  equit- 
able principIcK,  so  that  each  vessel  may  bear  its  fair  pro- 
portion of  the  charges  necessary  to  cover  the  provision 
and  maintenance  of  dock  accommodation. 

It  is  obvious  that  if  some  vessels  pay  too  little  this  will 
ultimately  lead  to  other  vessels  paying  too  much,  as  dock 
owners  cannot  be  expected  to  bear  the  losses  due  to  the 
•fieot  of  alterations  of  the  unit  of  charge. 

Witness  will  not  dwell  on  the  question  of  the  unfairness 
as  between  the  various  classes  of  shipowners  of  the  present 
system  of  allowing  unlimited  deductions  from  gross 
tonnage,  because  that  is  a  question  which  mainly  affects 
the  shipowners  themselves,  but  he  desires  to  point  out 
that  dock  owners  are  united  with  a  large  proportion  of 
shipowners  themselves  in  protesting  against  exceptional 
advantages  being  given  to  certain  classes  of  steamers. 

The  system  which  dock  owners  favour  is  that  which 
results  in  equal  treatment  for  all  classes  of  vessels,  and 
which  does  not  permit  of  the  unit  of  charging  to  be  varied 
when  there  is  no  variation  of  the  accommodation  afforded 
in  consideration  of  the  charge,  or  in  any  other  matter 
affecting  the  charging  basis. 

K.R.T.  is  really  a  standard  measure,  and  dock  owners 
submit  that  it  is  as  unfair  to  sanction  trade  devices  for 
altering  the  contents  of  the  standard  unit  of  measure 
whilst  maintaining  the  n  minal  description  of  the  measure 
as  it  would  be  to  allow  similar  transactions  in  regard  to 
any  of  the  other  British  standards  of  weights  and  measures. 

The  Xorth  Eastern  C!ompany  as  well  as  other  dock 
owners  have  spent  money  freely  in  the  adaptation  of  their 
dock  systems  to  the  larger  vessels  which  are  now  used  in 
trade. 

They  have  made  «ider  and  deeper  entrances  to  their 
docks. 

They  have  equipped  their  quays  for  dealing  with  the 
larger  cargoes  which  are  brought  by  the  larger  vessels, 
and  generally  they  have  provided  for  the  shipping  trade 
of  the  country  on  the  basis  of  the  actual  size  and  gross 
tonnage  of  the  vessels. 

Under  these  circumstances  they  submit  that  the  relation 
between  the  gross  tonnage  for  which  they  have  provided 
by  their  expenditure  and  the  N.R.T.  on  which  their 
-charges  are  based  should  not  be  altered  by  measurement 
regulations  to  their  disadvantage. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  dock  owners  do  not  share 
in  the  advantages  which  shipowners  get  by  building  vessels 
with  a  larger  percentage  of  space  allotted  to  propelling 
power  in  order  to  secure  speed  for  passenger  traffic,  or  for 
-other  considerations. 

.\  shipowner  may  have  good  commercial  reasons  for 
arranging  his  ship  so  that  the  cargo  space  may  be  reduced 
to  a  minimum,  but  the  dock  owner  has  to  provide  for  the 
actual  dimensions  of  the  ship,  and  it  is  submitted  that  the 
most  equitable  system  is  that  which  leaves  the  shipowner 
complete  Uberty  of  action  in  regard  to  the  allocation  of 
<«paoe  within  the  vessel,  but  at  the  same  time  protects  t^e 
dock  owner  by  limiting  the  percentage  of  N.R.T.  to  gross 
tonnage  so  that  the  dock  owner  may  not  be  prejudiced 
by  the  arrangements  of  the  space  in  the  ship  which  may 
be  perfectly  legitimate  and  proper  from  a  shipowner's 
point  of  view.  If  a  shipowner  elects  for  his  own  com- 
mercial reasons  to  allocate  an  exceptionally  large  space 
to  propelling  power,  he  gets  the  commercial  advantage 
resulting  from  speed,  etc.,  which  he  aimed  at  securing  by 
his  sacrifice  of  a  certain  amount  of  cargo  carr3ring  space, 
and  it  is  submitted  that  he  ought  not  to  get  in  addition  to 
this  commercial  advantage  a  preference  over  other  ship- 


owners who  elect  to  arrange  their  ships  different,  in  the 
charging  of  dock  dues. 

The  undue  reduction  of  N.R.T.  by  space  allowances 
operates  with  peculiar  hardship  on  the  N.E.  coast  dock 
owners. 

The  vessels  plying  to  these  ports  are  largely  vessels  en- 
gaged in  the  near  continental  trades. 

In  these  trades  the  vessels  do  not  get  large  loads  per 
voyage,  and  they  are  therefore  built  with  the  know- 
ledge that  a  large  percentage  of  their  gross  tonnage  may 
be  allotted  to  non-cargo  carrying  space. 

Witness  will  produce  a  table  showing  percentage  cf 
veasels  frequenting  the  North  Eastern  Company's  Docks 
engaged  in  long  and  short  trades  respectively,  and  will 
show  what  a  large  percentage  of  the  vessels  are  engaged 
on  the  short  trades. 

He  will  give  instances  of  the  N.R.T.  of  vessels  engaged 
in  the  short  trades,  and  will  show  that  these  vessels  obtain 
the  dock  accommodation,  owing  to  the  peculiar  method 
of  measurement,  at  a  figure  below  what  is  fair,  having 
regard  to  what  other  vessels  pay  and  to  the  provisions 
of  the  Acts  of  Parliment  under  the  powers  of  which 
the  docks  were  constructed. 

In  proof  of  this  he  will  give  illustrations  of  steamers 
engaged  in  the  short  trade-)  in  the  years  1880  and  1905, 
showing  that  although  the  dock  accommodation  required 
remains  the  same,  the  N.R.T.  on  which  dock  charges 
are  levied  on  these  vessels  has  been  greatly  reduced. 

He  will  also  state  that  at  the  present  time  some  vessels 
practically  escape  the  payment  of  dock  dues. 

For  example,  on  the  14th  May,  1905,  the  "  Dunmore  " 
arrived  at  the  Hull  Docks  with  a  cargo  of  250  tons  of 
granite  chippings  and  left  with  a  cargo  of  flour. 

Her  gross  tonnage  is  265  -83  and  the  N.R.T.  is  42  79,  or 
only  16 'l  per  cent. 

The  total  sum  paid  to  the  North-Eastern  Com j  any 
for  Dock  dues  was  only  14s.  4d. 

It  appears  to  witness  to  be  clear  that  the  "  Dunmore," 
by  taking  advantage  of  the  present  system  of  measure- 
ment, secures  dock  accommodation  for  a  totally  inade- 
quate sum  in  relation  to  what  other  vessels  pay. 

The  injustice  of  the  present  system  may  be  further 
illustrated  by  a  remarkable  illustration,  showing  how 
one  vessel  with  nearly  double  the  gross  tonnage  of  another 
vessel  engaged  in  the  same  trade  may  obtain  dock  accom- 
modation by  paying  practically  the  same  dock  dues. 
This  cannot  be  fair. 

The  following  are  the  figures  of  this  illustration  : — 

Gross  tonnage.      N.R.T.       Per  cent. 


Length.  Width, 

ft.  ft. 

225  32  1 

150-3  25  1 


836 

487 


272 
300 


32-5 
61-6 


Tables  are  submitted  showing  the  number  and  tonnage 
of  steamers  (excluding  tugs,  trawlers  and  carriers)  entering 
the  Company's  Dock  during  the  year  1903. 

Witness  will  submit  that  the  recommendation  of  the 
Royal  Commission  of  1881  on  Tonnage,  to  the  effect  that 
the  deductions  for  propelling  space  should  be  limited 
to  33  per  cent,  of  the  gross  tonnage  of  any  screw  steamer, 
was  a  fair  recommendation  and  should  be  carried  into 
effect. 

It  has  been  objected  that  any  alteration  which  would 
increase  the  N.R.T.  of  British  vessels  would  injuriously 
affect  them  in  foreign  ports. 

This  is  an  immoral  argument.  An  unfair  law  cannot 
be  properly  supported  on  the  ground  that  though  it  injures 
Englidi  industries  it  gives  certain  favoured  traders  an 
advantage  over  foreigners.  Neither  is  the  argument 
economically  sound.  The  advantage  gained  over  the 
foreigner,  whilst  unjustifiable  in  itself  and  consequently 
open  to  retaliation,  is  more  than  balanced  by  the  loss 
to  English  industries. 
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COMPARISON  OF  STEAMERS   ENGAGED  IN  A  HULL  SHORT  TRADE. 

Ykabs  1880  AND  1905. 
1880. 


Name  of  Steamer. 


Swanland     - 
European    • 
Alert 
Seagull 

Total 
Average 


Length. 


Ft.  In. 

206  5 

196  0 

176  0 

209  6 


787  11 


197    0 


Breadth. 


Ft.  In. 

25  8 

25  3 

21  4 

27  4 


99 


24  11 


Gross 
Tonnage. 


622 
519 
329 
632 


2,102 


526 


N.R.T. 


392 
324 
209 
401 


1,326 


331 


Per 

Cent. 


630 
62-4 
63-5 
63-4 


631 


1905. 


NORTH-EASTERN  RAILWAY. 
Statement   showing   Number   and    Tonnage    of   Ships  excluding  Tugs,  Trawlers,  and  Carriers    entering 
Company's  Docks  at  each  port.      (Classified  according  to  percentage  of  N.R.T.  to  gross). 

YEAR  1903. 


Percentage  of  N.R.T. 
to  Gross  Tonnage. 

Number  of 
Ships. 

N.R.T. 

Per  cent. 

of 

Total 

N.R.T. 

Hull. 

Under  30% 

30%  to  39%         .... 
40%to497o         .        .        .        . 
50%  to  59%         .        .        -        . 
60%  to  69%        .... 

108 

395 

665 

1,160 

1,507 

32 

9,023 

75,404 

215,110 

369.028 

1,234,932 

•5 
3-9 

n-1 

191 
63-8 

70%  and  above  -        .        •        - 

30,258 

1-6 

3,867 

1,933,755 

TvsE  Dock 

Under  30% 

30%  to  39%         .... 
40%  to  49%          .... 

50%  to  59% 

60%  to  69% 

70%  and  above     .... 

14 

48 

108 

588 

3,461 

60 

1,459 

7,660 

29,689 

309,912 

3,668,318 

81,808 

04 

•7 

7-8 

89-2 

21 

4.279 

3,988,846 

Sir  Georg 
Cfibb. 

May  1905. 


Seagull 

Ft.     In. 
i  226    8 

Ft.     In. 
32    6 

817 

319 

39-0 

Swallow 

240    0 

33    0 

1,004 

474 

47-2 

Swan    - 

240    0 

33    0 

1,004 

473 

47-2 

Swift   . 

Total 

Average       •     .  • 

240    0 

33    0 

996 

436 

43-8 

945    8 

131    5 

3,821 

1,702 

236    6 

32  10 

956 

425 

44-5 

409. 
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STATEMXirr — contd. 


Sir  George 
Gibb. 

30  May  1906. 


TOTAL   FOB   ALL   DOCKS. 


1 

Per  cent 

Peroentage  of  N.R.T. 

Number  of 

N.R.T. 

of 

to  Gross  Tonnage. 

Ships. 

Total 

N.R.T. 

Wmt 

Hartlepool. 

Under  30%       • 

3 

325 

■03 

30%  to  39%      - 

61 

10,174 

11 

40%  to  49%     . 

46 

13,061 

13 

60%  to  59%      . 

192 

92.651 

9-6 

60%  to  69%     - 

846 

844,061 

87-1 

70%  and  above 

13 

8,924 

•9 

1,161 

969,096 

HaKTLEPOOL. 

Under  30%  ^    - 

1 

93 

■03 

30%  to  39%     -            .            : 

36 

4,430 

1-7 

!    10%  to  49%     - 

13 

3,972 

1-fij 

50%  to  59%     . 

115 

46,137 

16-8 

60%  to  69%     - 

387 

218.935 

79-9 

70%  and  above 

1 

384 

■1 

663 

273,951 

MlDDLESBROUOH. 

Under  30% 

Ni'. 

— 



30%  to  39%          .... 

2 

223 

•04 

40%  to  49%          .... 

2 

325 

•1 

60%  to  69%          .        .        .        . 

19 

15,807 

31 

'<0%to69%          .... 

273 

497,690 

95-7 

70%  and  above     .        .        .        - 

6 

5,865 

11 

302 

519,910 

Under  30% 

30%fo39%          .        .        .        . 
40%t«49%          .        .        .        - 
50%  to  59%          .... 

6C%to69%          .        .        .        - 
70%  and  above     .... 

1-26 
542 
834 
2,074 
6,474 
112 

10,900 

97,891 

262,156 

833,435 

6,353,936 

127,239 

•1 
1-3 
3-4 

10-8 

82-7 

1-7 

10,162 

7,685,557 

3242.  In  the  ports  you  have  experience  of  I  suppose 
all  vessels  that  come  in  are  nearly  all  deadweight  carriers 
— it  is  coal  that  is  chiefly  carried,  is  it  not  ? — Yes,  I  do 
not  know  whether  in  deadweight  you  would  include 
measurement  cargoes — miscellaneous  cargoes. 

3243.  No,  what  I  meant  was  that  in  your  ports  you 
have  experience  more  of  that  class  of  steamer  which 
carries  almost  invariably  nothing  but  deadweight,  in 
other  words  that  in  your  ports  deadweight  capacity  is 
what  is  important  to  the  steamer  ?— That  would  be  true 
of  the  outward  cargoes — coal — but  I  should  think  that 
the  inward  cargoes  from  short  Continental  ports  contain 
a  fair  proportion  of  miscellaneous  cargo. 

3244.  I  fancy  that  must  be  so,  but  there  must  be  a 
good  many  vessels  thot  come  in  withovt  anyicargo  at  all? 
— In  the  Tyne  that  would  be  so.  A  good  many  of  the 
coasters  would  come  in  entirely  in  ballast. 

3245.  It  would  be  the  same  at  West  Hartlepool  and 
Middlesbrough  in  each  case  as   regards    deadweight  ? — 

•  No  doubt,  in  Middlesbrough,  Hartlepool,   and   the  Tyne 
>  the  outward  cargo  is  the  more  important. 


3246.  My  object  in  raising  that  point  is  to  psk  you 
whether  you  do  not  think  that  the  quantity  of  cargo  that 
a  vessel  can  carry  should  be  taken  into  account  in  anj 
fair  system  of  assessing  dock  dues  in  such  ports  as  yours 
where  deadweight  is  the  main  thing  ?— Tte  quantity 
which  they  can  carry  ? 

3247.  Yes  ?— Yes,  I  think  that  is  right. 

3248.  You  do  think  that  it  is  a  factor  which  should 
at  least  be  seriously  taken  into  account  ?— Undoubtedly 
that  is  so.  The  carrying  capacity  of  the  vessel  I  think  is 
a  factor  which  should  be,  and  probably  has  been,  taken 
into  account. 

3249.  And  you  think  that  it  is  an  important  one  T— Yes, 
I  think  it  is. 

3250.  Then  you  would  think,  would  you,  that  any  altera- 
tion of  our  tonnage  system,  which  had  the  effect  of  making 
one  vessel  pay  a  great  deal   more  dues  in  proportion  to 

the  cargoes  she  carries  than  another,  would  be  imfair  ? 

Of  course  you  have  to  take  into  account  the  earnings 
as  well  as  the  carrying  capacity.  I  think  if  you  take 
one  of  those  factors  into  account  you  are  almost  obliged 
logically  to  take  the  other  into  account. 
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3261.  Do  you  think  that  the  earning  capacity  should 
be  taken  into  account  ? — I  certainly  think  that  if  you  were 
starting  afresh  probably  earning  capacity  is  a  factor 
■which  you  should  take  into  account.  Whether  it  is 
worth  while  to  do  so  now  I  do  not  know.  I  do  not  think 
I  would  advocate  as  a  practical  measiu-e  that  you  should 
begin  and  reconstruct  from  ttie  very  foundation  the 
system  of  charging  dock  dues  on  vessels.  It  is  far  better 
to  operate  on  the  sjstem  we  find  in  actual  operation. 

3252.  But  may  I  point  out  that  I  think  that  is 
the  opposite  of  the  view  which  is  generally  put  to  us. 
The  Merchant  Shipping  Act  really  goes  on  the  system 
-of  earning  capacity.  The  alteration  proposed  by  the 
Dock  Companies  has  for  its  object  to  do  away  with  that 

altogether. 

3253.  (Mr.  Lyster.)  The  present  Act  is  surely  on 
the  basis  of  cargo  capacity,  and  not  on  earning  capacity. 

3254.  [Chairman.)  It  includes  other  things  besides 
<;argo  capacity,  does  it  not  ? — 

3255.  {Mr.  Lyster.)  It  does  not  include  freight,  nor 
does  it  include  the  number  of  vessels. 

3256.  (Chairman.)  I  think  I  am  right  in  saying  that 
the  best  way  they  could  arrive  at  it  at  the  time  was  to 
charge  on  the  earning  capacity. 

3257.  (Mr.  Lyster.)  I  only  made  that  remark  because 
that  is  what  Captain  Chalmers  said. 

3258.  (Captain  Chalmers.)  It  is  a  charge  on  space 
-available  for  cargo,  passengers  or  stores. 

3259.  (Chairman.)  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  con- 
tradiction, because  that  simply  leaves  out  of  accoimt  a 
factor  which  they  cannot  take  into  account,  in  other 
words,  the  Merchant  Shipping  Act  goes  as  near  as  it 
can  to  levying  dues  according  to  earning  capacity. 

3260.  In  the  question  I  addressed  to  you  I  asked  you 
whether  you  did  not  think  that  the  quantity  of  cargo 
that  the  vessel  can  carry  should  be  taken  into  accoimt 
in  any  fair  system  of  assessing  dock  dues  in  such  a  port 
.as  yours  where  the  deadweight  is  the  main  thing  ? — I 
tmderstood  your  question  to  be  applied  to  what  I  may 
call  an  ideal  principle  in  fixing  the  basis  of  dock  dues. 

3261.  Xo,  that  was  not  really  what  I  had  in  my  mind. 
What  I  meant  was  that  you  do  think  that  the  weight  of 
cargo  that  a  vessel  can  carry  should  be  an  important 
factor  in  estimating  the  amoimt  of  dues  the  vessel  should 
pay  ? — Whether  it  is  important  or  not,  you  cannot  get 
out  of  regarding  that  element,  because  tonnage  deter- 
mines the  cargo  she  can  carry. 

3262.  (Sir  William  White.)  Which  tonnage  ?— The 
gross  tormage  is  the  basis  and  the  deduction  you  make 
determines  how  much  of  the  gross  tonnage  is  left  for  prac- 
tical cargo  carrying. 

3263.  (Chairman.)  This  is  the  point  I  wish  to  get 
definitely  from  you.  You  make  a  definite  recommenda- 
tion here,  that  is  to  say  a  33  per  cent,  deduction  ? — Yes. 

3264.  Supposing  the  effect  of  the  deduction  to  be  such 
— ^I  am  not  saying  that  it  would  be — that  one  class 
of  vessels  going  to  your  port,  coasting  vessels,  would, 
after  this  change,  pay  a  much  heavier  rate  of  dues  per 
ton  on  cargo  carried  than  another  class  of  vessels,  would 
you  think  that  fair  ? — I  do  not  think  one  could  answer 
that  without  looking  fully  into  the  commercial  circum- 
stances of  the  two  classes  of  vesseb.  It  is  perfectly  fair, 
it  seems  to  me,  as  regards  a  coasting  vessel  if  in  fact  it 
carries  on  a  trade  which  involves  the  cairying  of  a  smaller 
average  load,  but  makes  up  its  net  revenue  by  running 
more  voyages,  and,  therefore,  getting  a  greater  number 
of  freights  in  the  course  of  the  year — it  is  perfectly  fair 
to  use  all  those  differing  circumstances  to  produce  a 
fair  resultant.  Now  what  I  say  is  this,  that  dock  com- 
panies have  got  certain  charging  powers.  Those  charging 
powers  were  in  existence  long  prior  to  the  Merchant 
Shipping  Act  of  1894,  and  long  prior  to  these  recent 
changes  that  have  taken  place  in  the  measurement  of 
vessels.  Now,  what  we  say  is,  let  a  fair  maximum  deduc- 
tion be  fixed — in  other  words,  a  minimum  net  register 
tonnage.  That  is  the  ordinary  way  in  which  in  almost 
every  commercial  transaction  you  protect  yourself 
against  inequitaVjle  consequences  of  changes  such  as  have 
taken  place  in  measurement  of  ships.  You  say,  "  Let 
this  go  on  as  far  as  it  is  fair  that  it  should  go  on,  but 
let  us  protect  ourselves  against  the  unforeseen  and  in- 
equitable consequences  of  that  by  fixing  a  minimum."- 
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^3265.  Is  that  in  accordance  with  your  evidence  what     Sir  George 
you  have  just  stated.     Would  you  leave  me  to  suppose  Gibb. 

that  what  you  would  prefer  is  that  we  should  take  the         -^ 

present  standard,  and  then  fix  a  minimum  below  which  *y  190i». 

no  ships  should  go  ? — 33  per  cent.  I  think  would  be  a  fair  " 

figure  to  fix 

3266.  It  would  not  fix  the  neo  register  at  all  necessarily  ? 
— No,  it  would  fix  a  maximum  deduction  and  it  would 
leave  entirely  unaffected  all  the  other  circumstances 
which  were  iaken  into  account  in  fixing  the  register  ton- 
nage.    These  would  have  their  fair  effect  on  each  vessel. 

3267.  I  am  afraid  that  that  is  open  to  a  good  deal  of 
argument,  because  the  assumption  on  which  these  deduc- 
tions were  allowed  was  in  proportion  to  the  engine  space 
actually  needed  and  used  ? — I  am  afraid  I  know  nothing 
about  the  assumptions — I  only  know  the  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment, and  what  it  says. 

3268.  I  do  not  follow  what  you  mean  exactly  t — The 
Act  of  Parliament — the  Merchant  Shipping  Act — pro- 
vides for  certain  deductions  to  be  made  for  certain  things. 
Now  it  is  very  difficult  to  find  what  motives  Parliament 
has  in  passing  any  particular  Act,  but  we  do  know  cer- 
tainly that  in  authorising  dock  dues  as  a  basis  of  dock 
revenue  Parliament  has  decided  that  they  should  be  fixed 
per  register  ton,  just  in  the  same  way  as  in  fixing  the 
charges  for  carriage  on  railways.  Parliament  decided 
that  they  should  be  regulated  per  ton  per  mile.  Now 
what  I  venture  to  submit  is  that  it  is  quite  as  inequitable 
that  Parliament  should  subsequently  alter  the  contents  of 
the  net  register  ton,  whilst  preserving  the  name,  as  it 
would  be  to  alter  the  contents  of  the  ton  weight  while 
retaining  the  name  as  the  basis  of  our  charge. 

3269.  I  am  afraid  that  that  is  assuming  the  whole  thing 
that  we  are  here  to  investigate.  There  is  a  principle, 
whatever  it  is  worth,  under  the  Merchant  Shipping  Act 
in  the  system  by  which  this  net  register  tonnage  is 
arrived  at.  The  principle  has  not  been  changed,  but  the 
class  of  vessels — the  type  of  vessels — ^has  so  changed  that 
in   your  opinion   one   class   gets   an   unfair   advantage. 

But  then  you  must  surely  take  into  account  how  you  i 

arrive  at  what  is  unfair,  and  what  is  not  unfair,  and  that 
is  why  I  say  to  you — is  it  not  in  the  case  of  the  cargo 
carrying  vessel  as  fair  a  test  as  you  can  get  to  fix  the  pro- 
portion of  dues  to  che  proportion  of  cargo  in  a  dead 
weight  vessel  ? — Built  to  run  at  a  normal  speed  under 
normal  conditions. 

3270.  (Sir  William  White.)  What  is  "  normal  speed  52  T 
It  sounds  well,  but  what  is  it  ? — Is  it  with  reference  to 
the  word  "  speed  ",  or  the  word  "  normal  '■'•  that  you  are 
putting  the  question. 

3271.  What  do  you  mean  by  •'  normal  ""; 

3272.  (Colonel  Denny.)  It  is  commercially  ten  knots — it 
is  generally  known  to  be  between  seven  and  eleven  knots. 

3273.  (Chairman.)  I  will  not  pursue  that  any  further. 
The  only  other  question  I  will  ask  you  is — do  you  make 
any  allowance  in  your  dock  dues  for  vessels  which  call 
for  bimkers  as  apart  from  vessels  which  take  a  full  cargo. 
Do  you  give  them  a  cheaper  rate  ? — We  certainly 
allow  them  for  part  cargoes. 

3274.  Is  not  that  entirely  contrary  to  the  whole  of  the 
evidence  you  have  given,  which  is  that  the  dues  should 
be  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  vessels  and  the  space 
each  occupies  ? — No,  with  deference  our  charges  in 
actual  practice  are  fixed  on  commercial  considerations 
from  time  to  time,  but  if  a  compulsory  law  alters  the 
meaning  of  the  word  on  which  the  whole  of  our  charges 
are  based  you  cannot  adjust  your  charges  to  the  necessities 
of  each  class.  You  are  bound  rigidly  to  accept  this 
artificial  interpretation  which  Parliament  places  upon  the 
words  which  are  used  in  our  original  Act  of  Parliament 
'-  Net  register  tonnage.''  That  is  an  expression  which 
I  consider  once  used  in  an  Act  of  Parliament  is  sacred. 
You  have  no  right  equitably  to  alter  the  meaning  of 
it  unless  you  at  the  same  time  alter  the  Acts  of  Parlia- 
ment in  which  it  was  previously  used. 

3276.  I  am  afraid  you  do  not  imderstend  what  I  mean. 
The  evidence  of  the  dock  representatives  and  of  yourself, 
as  far  as  I  understand  your  evidence,  is  that  you  are  not 
to  take  into  account  at  all  what  advantage  the  ship  gets 
from  the  use  of  your  docks.  You  have  only  to  consider 
the  services  rendered,  that  is  to  sa}',  what  it  costs  you  ? — 
When  you  say  you  have  not  to  do  it,  do  you  mean  that 
you  have  not  to  do  it  in  the  Acts  of  Parliament  as  they 
now  exist,  or  under  some  ideal  system  of  charging  1 — 
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Sir  Oeortjc  3276.  No;  yonr  recommendation — the  recommendation 
Gibb.  of  the  dock  representatives — is  that  you  must  not  take 
■  into  account  earnings  capacity,  or  anything  else  which  is 

30  May  IWi.'i.  peculiar  to  the  ship  alone.  You  have  only  to  take  into 
*^~~  account  the  cost  to  you,  the  trouble  to  you,  and  the  ex- 
penses generally  that  you  are  put  to  ? — With  deference, 
there  is  nothing  ideal  in  the  recommendations.  We  simply 
take  the  law  as  we  find  it.  We  take  the  systems  of  measure- 
ment as  we  find  them.  V\'o  say  that  this  system  of  making 
allowances  has  gone  too  far,  and  whether  right  or  wrong 
in  principle,  it  has  produced,  in  fact,  an  inequitable  result. 
Now  we  say  protect  us  against  that  inequitable  result. 
You  may  do  it  in  half  a  dozen  ways,  but  we  suggest,  as  the 
simplest  way,  the  one  that  will  ccuse  the  least  disturbance 
to  business — the  one  that  is  most  easily  applied  is  simply 
to  fix  a  definite  maximum  beyond  which  the  deduction 
shall  not  go. 

3277.  Yes,  I  quite  follow  that,  but  there  must  be  some 
principle  also  in  your  recommendations,  and  the  evidence 
we  have  got  points  to  the  fact  that  all  they  had  in  view  is 
that  the  dues  should  be  levied  according  to  the  services  the 
docks  render,  without  any  reference  to  what  the  ship  gains 
by  the  service  ? — But  then,  according  to  our  recommenda- 
tion, discussions  of  principle  are  really  irrelevant,  because 
we  are  accepting,  just  as  it  stands,  the  merchant  shipping 
laws.  All  we  say  is,  do  not  let  these  deductions  go  beyond 
a  fixed  maximum.  Now  what  we  say  is  that  the  fixed 
maximum  which  we  suggest  is,  at  all  events,  not  more 
favourable  to  the  dock  company  than  Acts  of  Parliament 
were  at  the  time  the  money  was  invested  in  the  docks. 
We  ask  for  no  improvement  in  our  position,  but  we  do  ask 
that  our  revenue  shall  not  be  frittered  away  by  alterations 
in  the  meaning  of  words. 

3278.  In  other  words  then,  all  that  you  want  is  that 
your  revenue  shall  be  preserved,  and  you  do  not  care  how 
it  is  done  ? — We  should  like  to  see  it  done  justly  to  all 
classes     of     shipowners. 

3279.  Then  that  is  the  point  really  1  want  you  to  keep 
in  mind — what  is  your  idea  of  justice  ? — I  am  not  giving 
evidence  as  a  shipowner.  I  should  think  you  would  get 
that  difierentiation  from  the  shipowners. 

3280.  But  really,  I  think  the  dockow  ners  are  going  the 
wrong  way  about  it,  if  that  is  your  whole  object,  if  you 
do  not  take  into  account  the  justice  of  the  thing  all  you 
have  to  do  to  get  a  bigger  revenue  is  to  raise  your  dues  ? — 
We  take  into  account,  injustice  to  ourselves,  and  we  note 
also  injustice  between  ship  and  ship.  We  notice  it ;  we 
hear  their  complaints ;  we  see  the  injury  that  is  done  to 
certain  classes,  but  still  it  would  be  rather  presumptuous 
on  our  part  to  do  more  than  protect  ourselves. 

3281.  But  you  do  more — you  do  not  only  ask  that  your 
revenue  should  be  increased,  but  that  it  shoidd  be  in- 
creased by  taking  more  from  one  class  of  shipowners  and 
less  from  another  class,  and  I  want  to  ask  you  on  what 
principle  do  you  arrive  at  the  justice  of  your  proposal, 
because  that  is  the  essence  of  it.  If  you  simply  say  you 
want  more  dues  then  you  have  nothing  more  to  do  than 
to  take  more  from  one  class  and  less  from  another.  You 
must  have  some  idea  what  the  justice  of  the  case  requires  ? 
— I  should  say  that  no  shipowner  should  reduce  his  carry- 
ing capacity  beyond  what  would  be  allowed  for  in  our 
maximum  deduction,  imless  he  had  some  commercial 
object  in  view  quite  independently  of  its  relation  to  dock 
dues.  I  shovdd  leave  the  shipowners  perfectly  free  to 
arrange  their  space  just  aa  they  pleased. 

3282.  You  do  recommend  evidently  that  in  order  to 
keep  your  revenue  up,  a  certain  increase  of  revenue  ought 
to  bo  got  from  one  class  of  shipowners  and  not  a  pro- 
portionate increase  from  another,  and  you  do  that  because 
you  think  the  present  system  is  unjust  ? — Yes,  only 
I  do  not  think  I  would  like  to  put  it  as  an  increase  of 
revenue. 

3283.  To  preserve  your  present  revenue  we  will  say  ? 
—Yes. 

3284.  Even  putting  it  that  waj.you  are  going  to  do  it 
by  taking  more  from  one  class  of  shipowmers  and  less 
from  another.  Therefore,  you  think  that  as  between 
ships  the  present  system  is  unjust.  If  you  want  to  alter 
it  you  must  have  some  idea  in  your  mind  as  to  what  is  a 
just  system  7 — I  certainly  think  most  distinctly  it  is 
unjust  that  the  net  register  tonnage  should  be  reduced 
to  what  I  would  call  an  absurd  point. 

3285.  Then  would  yoxir  own  purpose  be  equally  we'.l 


served  if  the  present  system  were  kept  exactly  as  it  is 
that  is  to  say,  that  a  certain  percentage  shall  be  the 
minimum  of  the  net  register  ? — That  would  be  to  fix  the 
percentage — the  ratio  which  net  register  tonnage  would 
bear  to  gross  tonnage — is  not  that  exactly  the  same  T 

3286.  No,  I  was  going  to  ask  you  another  question 
which  will  show  that  what  you  recommend — at  least  I 
think  it  shows — goes  a  great  deal  further  than  that  ? — I 
am  afraid  I  did  not  catch  the  difference.  We  suggest 
that  the  maximum  deduction  should  be  33  per  cent. 

3287.  I  will  ask  you  that.  Now  do  you  mean  byyoui 
deduction  of  33  per  cent,  that  you  are  to  take  the  gross 
tonnage  exactly  as  it  is,  and  that  the  gross  toiuiage. 
however  arrived  at,  is  to  be  accepted  as  the  basis,  and 
then  33  per  cent,  deducted  from  that — is  that  your 
proposal  ?— I  have  heard  no  complaint  in  regard  to  the 
manner  in  which  the  gross  tonnage  is  measured.  You 
well  know  that  I  am  not  an  expert  in  these  matters.  I 
cannot  say  that  I  think  it  is  right,  because  I  do  not  know. 
I  have  not  gone  into  it,  but  I  have  heard  no  complaint 
about  the  manner  in  which  the  gross  tonnage  is  measured. 

3288.  As  a  matter  of  fact  this  recommendation  has 
been  put  forward  in  two  different  ways.  One  set  of 
representatives  suggest  that  there  should  be  a  deduction,, 
the  maximum  to  be  33  per  cent,  from  any  vessel.  Another 
set  say,  "  We  take  the  gross  tonnage  and  take  off  exactly 
33  per  cent,  without  any  question  of  maximum  at  all." 
Now  that  means  a  very  different  thing,  because  that 
class  of  vessel — the  great  majority  (64  per  cent.) — has 
only  about  13  per  cent,  of  engine  space.  If  it  got  a 
uniform  allowance  of  75  per  cent,  more,  which  is  what  the 
Commission  of  1881  recommended,  that  would  only  give 
them  a  deduction  of  22  per  cent.,  but  what  all  these  ship- 
owTiers  and  the  representatives  of  the  Mersey  Docks, 
and  most  of  the  other  docks,  have  said,  is  that  although 
under  that  system  they  would  be  only  entitled  to  22  per 
cent,  we  recommend  that  they  should  get  33  per 
cent.  ? — I  think  that  it  would  be  better  that  there  should 
be,  as  we  suggest,  a  maximum  deduction.  Ithinkifyoa 
attempted  to  absolutely  fix  the  percentage  of  net  register 
tonnage  to  gross  in  all  cases  you  would  fall  into  the 
danger  which  attends  all  these  rigid  systems  when  applied 
to  commercial  transactions. 

3289.  Then  you  do  hold  the  view  that  it  should  not  be 
a  uniform  deduction  of  3S  per  cent.,  but  that  33  per  cent, 
should  be  the  maximum  and  the  rest  should  be  arranged 
according  to  actual  engine  space  ?^ — Yes,  that  33  per  cent, 
should  be  the  maximum,  but  otherwise  leave  the  law 
unaltered. 

3290.  And  the  effect  of  that  would  be  that  the  ship- 
owners— or  the  majority  of  them— would  not  like  that  t 
— I  am  not  quite  sure  that  I  have  not  used  the  word 
maximum  when  I  meant  minimum.  I  would  suggest 
that  it  should  not  be  possible  for  a  shipowner  to  get 
more  allowed  for  engine  space,  etc.,  than  33  per  c^-nt. 

3291.  That  is  what  I  understood  you  to  say,  but  you 
realise,  I  suppose,  that  shipowners  who  are  in  favour  of 
this  change  are  nearly  all  owners  of  vessels  with  an  engine 
room  capacity  of  about  13  per  cent.  Under  the  proposal 
that  is  put  forward  they  would  get  a  deduction  of  33 
per  cent.,  whereas  if  the  recommendation  of  the  Royal 
Commission  of  1881  were  taken  they  would  only  get  a 
deduction  of  22  per  cent.  Therefore  probably  what  you 
are  recommending  would  not  be  well  received  by  them — 
I  do  not  know,  but  I  think  it  is  probable  that  it  would  not 
be  ? — I  think  if  they  could  not  justify  a  higher  deduction 
— a  larger  deduction  than  22  per  cent,  it  would  raean 
that  they  were  utilising  the  space  between  the  22  per 
cent,  and  the  33  per  cent. 

3292.  So  it  does  ? — For  some  good  commercial  purpose. 
It  seems  to  me  that  they  would  not  regard  it  as  a  griev- 
ance if  they  did  not  get  33  per  cent,  unless  they  really 
needed  a  33  per  cent,  deduction. 

3293.  (Chairman.)  I  wished  only  to  have  your  view 
upon  it.  You  made  it  quite  plain,  and  I  have  no  more 
to  say. 

3294.  {Captain  Chalmers.)  You  seem  to  think.  Sir 
George,  that  when  you,  or  the  Dock  Company,  gained 
their  charging  powers,  they  got  it  on  a  prmciple  which 
does  not  exist  now  with  regard  to  tonnage  measurement, 
and  that  the  principle  has  been  changed  since  then  ? 
— The  principle  has  not  been  changed  as  far  as  I  know. 
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3295.  Then  has  the  practice  been  changed  ? — Yes, 
the  practice  has  been  changed. 

3296.  Then  how  do  you  account  for  this,  that  as  long 
ago  as  1859  you  had  got  a  ship  called  the  "  Columbia," 
which  was  1864  gross  and  674  net,  that  is  to  say,  36  per 
cent,  of  her  gross,  and  you  had  another  ship  called  the 
"  Emu "  with  1,695  tons  gross  and  444  net,  which  is 
26  per  cent,  of  her  gross.  That  was  obtained  imder  the 
1854  Act.  You  could  not  look  forward  to  the  speed  of 
ships  standing  still  ? — No,  you  might  have  a  deformed 
child  in  a  nation,  and  you  would  think  nothing  of  it,  but 
if  the  whole  nation  were  becoming  deformed  you  would 
begin  to  get  alarmed.     That  was  a  monstrosity  in  1859. 

3297.  Take  your  deadweight  port  of  Middlesbrough 
— it  only  means  about  3  per  cent.,  but  as  regards  97  per 
cent,  you  are  getting  what  you  consider  just  ? — At 
Middlesbrough. 

3298.  At  Middlesbrough.  I  am  taking  now  below 
50  per  cent.  ? — I  have  said  nothing  about  50  per  cent., 
have  I  ? 

3299.  You  have  taken  the  percentage  of  net  register 
to  gross,  and  you  have  classified  them,  and  you  have 
from  60  per  cent,  and  above  down  to  30  per  cent.  Do 
you  still  hold  that  the  practice  has  become  such  that 
the  majority  of  ships  are  like  your  deformed  child,  or 
are  likely  to  become  so  ? — I  did  not  say  the  majority, 
but  I  said  that  if  there  were  a  sufficient  number  to  cause 
alarm. 

3300.  Do  you  call  3  per  cent,  or  5  per  cent,  a  sufficient 
number  to  cause  alarm  ? — If  you  take  the  total  for  all 
our  docks  the  percentage  imder  60  is  15 '6.  We  have 
82  per  cent,  between  60  and  69. 

3301.  But  have  you  found  fault  with  those  between 
50  and  60  per  cent.  ? — I  did  not  know  until  this  inquiry 
began  that  there  was  any  finding  fault.  We  accepted 
the  action  of  the  Department  as  being  properly  carried 
out  under  Act  of  Parliament,  but  it  was  quite  apparent 
to  dock  owners  I  think  that  their  revenue  was  gradually 
being  eaten  into  by  this  practice. 

3302.  For  instance,  taking  the  allowance  as  it  stands  in 
Section  78,  a  vessel  gets  just  above  20  per  cent,  of  her 
gross  tonnage — 21  per  cent. — and  that  man  gets  IJ. 
He  will  get  then  37  per  cent,  of  his  gross.  Do  you  consider 
that  excessive  ?— I  think  so.  I  think  anything  It  above 
33  per  cent. 

3303.  Why  do  you  fi.x  on  33  per  cent  ?— Why  does 
anyone  fix  on  anything  as  being  reasonable  ?  It  is  just 
because  in  the  judgment  of  reasonable  men  it  is  so,  and 
ought  to  be  so. 

3304.  But  are  you  taking  the  Royal  Commission  ? — 
Yes,  they  adopted  I  think  a  reasonable  standard. 

3305.  But  you  recognise  that  that  was  only  a  portion 
of  the  Royal  Commisgion's  recommendation.  Their 
recommendation  wis  that  every  ship  was  to  have  one- 
and-three-quarters  of  the  actual  space  contained  in 
hor  engine  department  with  a  limit  of  33  per  cent 
Is  that  what  you  recommend  T — It  is  the  limit  which  I 
re:ommend. 

3306.  {Sir  William  White.)  It  was  only  a  /ecommen 
dation  of  a  portion  of  the  Royal  Commission. 

3307.  {Captain  Chalmers.)  These  allowances  under 
Section  78  on  the  propelling  power  existed  at  the  time 
the  Act  was  passed  in  1854  the  same  as  they  exist  now, 
did  they  not  ? — They  had  not  been  put  into  practical 
operation  to  an  extent  which  affected  dockowners. 

3308.  (iSir  William  White.)  Because  there  were  not  a 
very  great  number  of  steamers  at  that  time  ? — I  have 
no  doubt  that  tliat  was  the  reason. 

3309.  {Captain  Chalmers.)  With  regard  to  the 
question  you  were  asked  about  the  dead-weight  carrying 
capacity  you  would  consider  that  there  should  be  some 
relation  between  the  dead-weight  carrying  capacity 
and  the  portion  of  tonnage  upon  which  the  ship  pay.^. 
I  will  take  two  ships  coming  to  Middlesbrough  from 
Lulea.  One  is  charged  with  220  tons  dead-weight  ore, 
and  when  you  have  got  her  dues  you  find  she  pays  upon 
49  or  50  per  cent,  of  the  deadweight  she  has  put  out. 
Another  vessel  comes  with  2,350  tons,  and  when  you  have 
got  her  dues  you  find  that  she  has  paid  on  44  per  cent. 
of  what  she  has  put  out,  or  5  per  cent,  less  than  the  other. 
Do    you   consider   that  the  smaller   vessel  is   unjustly 


measured  then  ?^If  the  difference  is  sufficiently  great, 
yes. 

3310.  5  per  cent.  I  have  told  you  is  the  difference  ?— 
Well,  5  per  cent,  is  a  large  difference. 

3311.  You  think  that  the  small  ship  is  handicapped 
to  that  extent  ?^I  think  it  would  be  much  fairer  if  there 
were  some  maximum  deduction  above  which  a  ship- 
owner could  not  go  in  getting  his  net  register  tonnage 
taken. 

3312.  If  I  tell  you  that  the  practical  effect  of  adopting 
33  per  cent,  in  the  vessel  which  I  have  told  you  has  already 
paid  on  49  per  cent,  will  be  to  make  her  pay  on  77  to  80 
per  cent.,  and  to  leave  the  other  vessel  to  pay  still  on  her 

44  per  cent.,  do  you  think  that  it  would  be  just  to  adopt 
that  principle  ? — Of  course,  I  do  not.  I  would  not  deny 
that  8  system  based  on  gross  tonnage,  we  will  say,  would  be 
a  perfectly  equitable  system. 

3313.  Do  you  think  so  ? — I  think  so  qud  dockowners — 
I  am  not  speaking  as  between  shipowners.  As  regards 
them  I  do  not  know. 

3314.  But  even  with  dockowners,  supposing  one  man 
gives  to  his  crew  in  the  ship  a  superstructure  on  deck 
of  50  tons  of  crew  space — all  that  goes  into  his  gross,  does 
it  not  ?— Yes. 

3315.  Another  man  says  :  "  I  will  give  seventy-fiva 
tons."  He  gives  them  twenty-five  more.  The  man  w.io 
gives  his  crew  the  best  quarters  pays  on  twenty -five  more 
tons  than  the  other,  does  he  not,  if  you  make  gross  tonnage 
the  test  ? — He  is  making  the  best  of  both  worlds.  He 
is  doing  well  for  his  men  and  probably  doing  well  for 
himself. 

3316.  Do  you  consider  it  fair  to  have  a  system  of  gross 
tonnage  which  would  give  rise  to  that  ? — You  are  rather 
leading  me  into  a  discussion  of  ideals  which  we  are  not 
discussing. 

3317.  I  did  not  ask  you  whether  the  gross  tonnage  was 
an  ideal  system — you  volunteered  that  1 — Prom  a  dook- 
owner's  point  of  view  there  could  obviously  be  no  ob- 
jection to  it  because  we  accommodate  the  vessel  as  it 
exists  in  gross,  and  if  we  g;t  paid  on  that  we  could  not 
complain.  My  only  objection  to  it  as  a  practical  man  is 
that  it  would  be  starting  a  fresh  hare — starting  a  system 
of  legislation,  which,  up  to  the  present  time  has  not  been 
adopted,  and  therefore  is  open  to  all  the  objections 
which  extreme  changes  are  open  to  in  commercial  life. 

3318.  But  you  do  not  think  that  the  small  ship, 
do  you,  should  pay  upon  a  larger  proportion  of 
the  cargo  that  she  puts  out  than  the  large  ship 
does — that  is  to  say,  you  do  not  wish  that  small 
ships  should  be  handicapped  ? — I  do  not  wish  that 
they  should  be  imtairly  handicapped,  but  I  think  a 
small  ship  should  not  be  allowed  by  any  system 
of  measurement  to  get  out  of  paying  on  a  fair  minimum. 

3319.  Then  I  have  asked  you  that  ? — If  they  go  below 
that  minimum  then  they  should  pay  as  for  that  minimum. 

3320.  And  do  you  think  that  an  unfair  minimum  or  a 
fair  minimum,  if  he  pays  on  50  per  cent,  of  tlie  dead- 
weight he  puts  out — I  will  take  the  case  of  the  two  dead- 
weight carrying  ships  ? — My  view  distinctly  is  that  if  a- 
maximum  deduction  of  33  per  cent,  were  fixed  that  that 
would  come  out  fair  to  all. 

3321.  Bui  if  I  told  you  that  the  practical  effect  of 
that  upon  the  small  deadweight  ship  would  be  that  she 
would  pay  upon  80  per  cent,  or  close  on  80  per  cent, 
of  the  deadweight  that  she  put  out  or  took  in,  leaving  the 
larger  vessel  still  with  the  advantage  of  only  paying  44  or 

45  per  cent.,  do  you  consider  that  that  would  be  equitable  ? 
— Well,  it  is  usual.  People  who  deal  in  large  quantities 
as  a  rule  get  lower  charges  than  people  who  deal  in  small 
quantities. 

3322.  {Chairman.)  Railways  are  not  allowed  to  do 
that  ?— In  all  departments  of  business  the  rate  per  unit 
is  as  a  rule  lower. 

3323.  {Captain  Blake.)  In  the  docks  you  are  represent- 
ing do  you  charge  the  maximum  rate  that  you  are  per- 
mitted to  charge  under  the  Act  of  Parliament  ? — No, 
we  do  not. 

3324.  Is  not  that  one  of  the  solutions  to  the  difficulty, 
that  you  could  charge  more  if  you  wished  to  ? — It  is,  no 
doubt— we  might  be  forced  into  a  revision  of  our  actual 
charges,  but  you  see  that  would  lead  to  trouble.  It  is 
inequitable  between  the  shipowners  as  it  is  just  now. 


Sir  George 
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Sir  George       3325.  But  it  does  not  leave  your  particular  grio%'ance 
Gibb.        such  a  hard  one  if  you  nave  a  remedy  apart  from  the 

~ ~       change  of  tonnage  ? — No,  we  are  not  without  a  remedy, 

30  May  190o.  ^^^^  ^^jj  ^^  ^j^jj  jg  ^  remedy,  which  will  cause  the  least 
disturbance  of  trade,  and  that  surely  is  in  the  public 
interest  as  well  as  in  our  own. 

3326.  I  am  not  in  the  least  disagreeing  with  your 
statement,  with  regard  to  the  maximum  reduction,  I 
preenme  that  that  is  intended  to  apply  to  propelling 
space  as  it  is  represented  in  the  Act  at  the  present  time  ? 
—Yes. 

3327.  It  does  not  touch  crew  space  at  all  ? — ^No. 

3328.  {Mr.  Lyster.)  I  take  it  that  the  object  of  this 
Committee  is  to  fix,  if  possible,  a  uniform  and  equitable 
standard  of  charge  ? — I  believe  bo. 

3329.  I  take  it  that  your  opinion  is  that  the  object  of 
this  Committee  is  to  fix  a  fair  standard  rate  ? — That  is 
how  I  regard  the  Committee— whether  it  is  right  or  not, 
of  course  I  do  not  know. 

3330.  {Chairman.)  You  ha\e  read  the  terms  of  refer- 
ence, I  presume  t — Yes,  I  have. 

3331.  {Mr.  Lyaler.)  You  regard  the  present  method 
of  arriving  at  the  net  register  as  an  inequitable  standard  ? 
— Yes,  in  its  results. 

3332.  You  regard  it  as  establi^ng  an  inequitable 
standard  ? — In  its  results. 

3333.  And  as  I  understand  it  fails  in  respect  of  its  effect, 
from  your  point  of  view  in  that  it  does  not  consider, 
although  it  takes  into  consideration  the  space  available 
for  cargo,  any  otner  elements  which  go  to  make  up  the 
earning  capacity  of  a  ship  ? — No. 

3334.  Do  you,  as  between  the  dockowner  and  the 
stipowner,  believe  in  the  principle  of  service  rendered 
being  a  fair  basis  ? — I  believe  in  every  true  principle,  but 
you  must  not  attach  too  much  importance  to  any  one. 
It  is  quite  obvious  that  service  rendered  is  one  basis  of 
every  charge,  and  probably  in  many  cases  the  only 
basis  you  can  get  at. 

3335.  At  all  events  the  dockowner  has  to  provide  the 
accommodation  which  the  shipowTier  needs  1 — Certainly. 

3336.  And  he  fixes  his  charge  so  as  to  get  payment  for 
the  accommodation  which  he  gives  ? — Yes. 

3337.  {Chairman.)  But  not  exclusively  from  that 
point  of  view,  otherwise  you  would  not  give  special 
allowances  for  steamers  that  only  take  in  bunkers,  because 
they  occupy  just  the  same  space  in  tne  dock. 

•  3338.  {Mr.  Lyster.)  Outside  the  question  of  the  stan- 
dard on  which  the  ship  is  taxed,  dockowners  have  rates 
which  apply  to  different  voyages,  and  they  charge  for  the 
number  of  times  that  vessels  come  into  their  docks  ? — 
Yes,  having  certain  powers  and  certain  standards  of 
charging,  they  vary  their  particular  charges,  adjusting 
them  to  commercial  circumstances. 

3339.  I  was  going  to  suggest  that  they  have  within 
those  charges  the  power  of  varying  ? — Certainly. 

3340.  So  as  to  deal  with  any  special  case  ? — Certainly 
in  a  way  that  Parliament  in  an  Act  of  Parliament  cannot 
deal  w  ith. 

3341.  But  that  is  another  question  altogether  from 
fixing  a  common  standard  T — We  object  to  the  bottom 
being  knocked  out  of  our  vessel  for  holding  our  revenue. 

3342.  {Professor  Biles.)  I  suppose.  Sir  George,  in  your 
opinion  these  delinquent  ships  do  not  pay  enough  for  the 
accommodation  afforded  them  in  proportion  to  other 
ships  ? — They  do  not  bear  their  fair  share  of  the  total 
revenue. 

3343.  Compared  with  other  ships  ? — Compared  with 
other  ships. 

3344.  Now  in  the  proposal  which  you  have  made  in 
your  evidence,  or  which  it  seems  you  have  made,  you 
wanted  to  limit  the  amount  of  reduction  for  propelling 
space  to  33  per  cent.  T — Yes. 

3345.  You  are  aware  that  at  the  present  time  some 
very  considerable  percentage  of  the  whole  of  the  ships, 
varying  according  to  different  ports  from  85  to  90 
per  cent.,  already  do  pay  up  to  the  maximum  of  32  per 
cent.  ?— Yes. 

3316.  Do  you  think  that  it  would  be  a  fair  basis  to  make 
all  ships  have  a  deduction  of  32  per  cent.  ? — I  do  not 


catch  the  object  of  var3ring  the  33  per  cent,  to  32  per  cent . 
— is  there  any  point  in  that  ? 

3347.  As  a  matter  of  fact  at  the  present  time  the  law 
is  that  when  a  ship's  machinery  space  is  13  and  20  per 
cent,  of  the  gross  tonnage,  that  there  all  further  con- 
sideration of  the  amount  of  that  space  shall  be  disre- 
garded ;  but  that  the  deduction  for  that  space,  what- 
ever it  may  be,  or  the  deduction  for  propelling  space, 
shall  be  32  per  cent,  of  gross  tonnage,  and  the  effect  of 
that  law  is  that  97  per  cent,  of  the  tonnage  which  goes 
into  Middlesbrough,  93  per  cent,  of  the  tonnage  which 
goes  into  Cardiff,  and  90  per  cent,  of  the  tonnage  which 
goes  into  Liverpool,  is  measured  and  rated  on  that  deduc- 
tion. Now  your  proposal,  as  it  was  put  forward,  is  that 
the  deduction  shall  not  exceed  33  per  cent.  ? — Yes. 

3348.  Would  you  think  that  it  would  be  fair,  if  instesMl 
of  not  exceeding  33  per  cent,  it  should  be  all  round  33  per 
cent,  for  all  ships  ? — No,  it  does  not  strike  me  that  that 
would  be  fair  for  the  reasons  I  have  given,  that  I  do  not 
see  why  a  ship  should  have  a  deduction  of  32  per  cent, 
if  it  does  not  need  it.  On  the  other  hand,  if  a  ship  chooses 
to  sacrifice  cargo  carrying  space  to  an  extent  beyond  33 
per  cent.,  I  should  not  like  to  interfere  with  the  free 
action  of  that  ship.  Let  them  sacrifice  it  if  they  like, 
but  do  not  deprive  the  dockowners  of  their  dock  dues, 
because  the  shipowner  chooses  to  sacrifice  so  much  space 
for  objects  other  than  the  cargo -carrying  capacity. 

3349.  Then  the  effect  of  your  suggestion  would  be 
this ;  that  you  will  by  this  proposal  alter  the  tonnage  of 
every  ship  except  those  that  just  have  the  percentage  of 
machinery  space  which  would  bring  them  out  to  32  per 
cent,  t — You  do  not  necessarily  alter  the  tonnage  do  you  ? 
— You  simply  fix  that  the  maximum  deduction  shall  be  33 
per  cent.  Then  each  vessel  within  those  limits  will  have 
the  net  register  tonnage  which  they  ought  to  have  under 
the  Merchant  Shipping  Acts. 

3350.  That  is  what  I  was  referring  to — you  are  not 
quite  clear  enough,  and  I  wanted  to  be  quite  sure  of  what 
you  had  in  your  mind  on  that  question.  At  the  present 
moment  the  tonnage  of  90  per  cent,  is  based  upon  a  deduc- 
tion for  machinery  space  for  all  ships  uniformly  in  that  90 
per  cent,  of  32  per  cent.  The  deduction  for  propelling 
space  is  32  per  cent.  ? — Is  not  that  dependent  upon  the 
net  register  tonnage  having  a  certain  relation  to  the  gross  t 

3351.  It  is  dependent  upon  their  having  more  than 
13  per  cent,  and  less  than  20  per  cent. — that  is  a  pretty 
wide  margin.  All  this  time  we  are  only  fixing  the  deduc- 
tion f;>r  propelling  space  ? — Yes,  that  is  in  the  Act,  is  it 
not? 

3352.  Yes.  Now  the  proposal  to  make  the  maximum 
33  per  cent,  must  be  based  upon  some  measurement  of 
the  engine  ppace,  and  that  which  you,  I  suppose,  had  in 
your  mind  is  that  made  by  the  Commissioners  in  the 
1881  Commission  ? — No  doubt. 

3353.  If  that  be  carried  out,  it  would  mean  the  altera- 
tion of  the  tonntkge  of  every  ship  ? — That  is  so,  it  would 
alter  the  tonnage  of  every  ship  which  has  secured  up  to 
the  present  time  an  allowance  greater  than  33  per  cent. 

3354.  And  it  would  mean  an  alteration  of  all  ship.^, 
because  your  proposal  is  that  it  shall  be  a  maximum  of 
33  per  cent.  ?— Yes. 

3355.  Therefore  in  respect  of  every  ship,  except  those 
that  just  work  out  at  33  per  cent.,  you  would  have  their 
net  register  altered  ? — I  am  bound  to  say,  if  that  were  so 
I  think  it  would  be  a  pity,  because  the  object  I  would 
keep  in  view  would  be  to  make  the  alteration  in  a  way, 
to  cause  the  least  possible  disturbance. 

3350.  Exactly,  that  is  what  I  thought  you  had  in 
your  mind.  Now,  then,  I  put  it  to  you  that  if,  instead 
of  the  proposal  of  the  1881  Commission,  a  proposal  of 
this  kind  were  adopted,  that  all  ships  shall  have  for 
deduction  for  propelling  space  the  sama  as  the  ships  of 
the  90  per  cent,  of  the  tonnage  that  now  exists — ^would 
that  be  a  fair  thing.  Have  I  made  it  quite  c'ear  ? — We 
should  be  content  always  if  we  got  from  every  ship  67 
per  cent,  for  the  net  register  tonnage. 

3357.  Ijess  crew  space  ? — Less  crew  space. 

3358.  I  will  come  back  again  to  the  point  that  you 
did  not  quite  appreciate,  I  think  ;  viz, — that  your  proposal 
would  caufe  such  an  enormous  disturbance  to  the 
tonnage  of  the  country  ? — I  confess  I  do  not  appreciate 
that.  It  would  not  cause  an  alteration  in  the  net  registered 
tonnage  of  vessels  about  which  there  is  no  complaint. 
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3359.  Would  not  the  proposal  to  leave  the  90  per  cent, 
alone,  and  to  make  the  remainder  the  same  as  the  90  per 
cent,  be  one  that  would  commend  itself  to  you  rather  than 
a  proposal  which  would  cause  such  an  enormous  change 
in  the  tonnage  of  ships  ? — I  certainly  should  not  like  to 
see  a  proposal  carried  out  that  would  cause  a  great  deal 
of  disturbance  amongst  existing  shipping,  but  I  should 
have  thought  any  difficulties  of  that  sort  might  have  been 
overcome  by  a  proviso  that  the  net  register  tonnage  should 
remain  the  same,  but  that  they  should  pay  dock  dues  on  a 
minimum  of  so-and-so. 

3360.  I  will  put  it  out  of  the  element  of  the 
real  into  the  ideal.  Would  you  think,  as  an  ideal  pro- 
posal, it  would  be  fair  to  have  them  assessed  on  the 
basis  of  tonnage  space,  that  is  to  say  a  uniform  percentage 
of  gross  tonnage  ? — No,  I  think  experience  in  such  matters 
must  show  that  it  would  fetter  shipowners  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  their  ships.  You  want  to  leave  it  free  to  the 
shipowners  to  do  as  they  like,  but  I  say  do  not  alter  tho 
basis  of  our  charge — the  net  register  tonnage — to  our 
prejudice. 

3361.  If  they  had  a  fixed  percentage  would  not  that 
leave  them  perfectly  free  to  do  what  they  liked  with  the 
space  ? —  Yes,  it  might  if  the  percentage  was  fixed  rightly, 
but  I  distrust  the  ability  of  an  Act  of  Parliament  to  fix 
a  rigid  percentage  that  would  prove  fair.  I  think  it, 
therefore,  better  to  fix  a  maximum. 

3362.  Suppose  the  percentage  were  zero  ? — Then  it 
means  recasting  all  our  charges  and  all  ouir  powers, 
and  that  would  be  a  very  big  job. 

3363.  You  find,  I  suppose,  in  certain  classes  of 
vessels  that  the  newer  vessels  are  larger,  and  that  they 
pay  less  dues  than  older  vessels  ? — That  is  right. 

3364.  And  that  is  one  cause  of  complaint  on  the  part 
of  the  Dock  Company  ? — Yes,  but  of  course  it  does  not 
apply  to  all  new  vessels. 

3365.  Oh,  no,  not  at  all  ?— No. 

3336.  Now  with  regard  to  the  question  of  dead  weight 
carrying  ;  of  course  you  are  not  an  expert  on  the  question 
of  desi^  of  ships  and  probably  you  do  not  know  that 
small  ships  cannot  carrj-s  >  much  deadweight  in  proportion 
to  their  size  as  large  ships  can  ?— No. 

3367.  You  may  take  it,  that  that  is  so  be- 
cause ships  are  gradually  increasing  in  size,  and  that 
they  are  increasing  must  be  because  large  ships  can 
carry  more  efficiently  than  small  ones  J — Yes. 

3368.  Therefore,  in  any  comparison  of  net  register 
tonnbge  to  deadweight  in  a  small  ship  as  compared  with 
a  large  ship,  one  would  have  to  take  that  into  account  ? 
—Yes. 

3369.  What  are  the  rates  of  deadweight  freights  as 
compared  with  dock  dues.  What  are  your  deadweight 
freights  on  your  north-east  coast  on  the  average  ? — 
They  vary.  They  are  always  less  than  they  ought  to  be 
in  our  opinion. 

3370.  Will  you  say  what  they  ought  to  be  first  ?— What 
the  traffic  will  bear. 

3371.  Can  you  give  us  any  idea  of  the  relative  import- 
ance of  freights  and  dock  dues  ?— I  am  afraid  not — dock 
dues  are  a  mere  trifle  as  compared  with  freights. 

3372.  What  do  you  call  a  mere  trifle — will  you  give  us 
figures  ? — I  can  tell  you  our  dock  dues  as  regards  our 
maximum  vary  from  a  penny  and  two  pence  up  to  a  shil- 
ling. Our  charges  per  ton  register  vary  from  a  penny 
to  a  shilling  per  ton. 

3373.  The  "  Dunmore  "  pays  4d.  per  ton  per  100  cubic 
feet.  What  would  she  get  for  carrying  that  granite  that 
you  refer  to  there  ?— I  am  afraid  I  am  not  an  expert  in 
freights  and  I  could  not  tell  you. 

3374.  Then  all  you  can  say  is  the  dock  dues  in  propor- 
tion to  the  dead  weight  and  freight  are  very  small  ? — They 
must  be. 

3375.  When  you  charge  on  bunkering  you  still  charge 
on  the  net  register  tonnage,  do  you  not  ?— Do  you  mean 
in  actual  practice  T 

3.376.  If  a  ship  comes  in  merely  to  get  her  bunkers 
filled  you  charge  her  on  a  lower  tonnage  ?— We  charge  her, 
I  think,  on  the  quantity  taken  on  board. 

.3377.  Then  you  charge  nothing  on  the  ship's  tonnage  ? 
—  I  am  afraid  I  cannot  answer.  I  will  send  you  an 
Miswer  later  on,  if  you  like. 


3378.  {Mr.  Milburn.)    We  are  "  a  Committse  to  enquire     Sir  Gforje 
into  the  operation  of  Section  78  of  the  Merchant  Shipping        Gibb. 

Act,   1894,  whether  or  not  it  tends  to  produce  in  any 

class  of  ships  a  disproportionately  low  register  tonnage  '^  ^"•y  1905. 
in  comparison  with  the  gross  tonnage,  and  if  so,  to  report 

what  amendments  may  be  required  by  way  of  fixing  a 
limit  to  the  deduction  for  propelling  power,  which  shall 
be  reasonable  and  equitable."  I  assume  that  you  agree 
that  the  operation  of  Section  78  has  produced  a  ship 
with  a  disproportionately  low  register  tonnage  ? — I  think 
it  has. 

3379.  And  you  will  probably  agree  that  there  must 
have  been  a  considerable  amount  of  agitation  before  a 
committee  of  this  sort  was  appointed  ? — There  was. 

3380.  I  will  ask  you,  if  you  can,  to  tell  us  as  regards 
what  class  of  ship  this  agitation  took  place  ? — Do  you 
mean  which  class  of  ship  agitated  t 

3381.  The  particular  class  of  ship  which  caused  the 
agitation  to  have  this  committee  called  together  ? — Thofe 
that  were  suffering  from  the  disproportionately  low 
register  tonnage  granted  on  some  vessels. 

3382.  Was  it  ships  that  had  a  net  register  of  50  per 
cent,  of  their  gross  register  ? —  I  do  not  know.  I  have  not 
followed  the  history  of  the  agitation. 

3333.  Will  you  take  it  from  me  that  it  was  in  con- 
sequence of  those  ships  that  had  a  ridiculous  net  register 
as  compared  with  their  gross,  in  some  cases  as  low  as  19 
per  cent,  and  20  per  cent,  of  their  gross,  and  that  that  was 
the  reason  why  this  committee  was  formed.  I  want  to 
ask  you,  as  a  dockowner,  whether  you  would  have  been  a 
party  to  the  agitation  if  there  were  no  ships  whose  net 
register  was  less  than  50  per  cent,  of  their  gross  ? — I  think 
they  would  have  had  a  disproportionately  low  net  register 
tonnage,  but  of  course  it  is  always  extreme  cases  that  lead 
to  agitation.  Then  when  the  agitation  takes  place  you 
are  not  satisfied  with  curing  the  extreme  cases  alone ; 
vou  put  the  whole  system  on  a  fair  and  equitable  basis, 
o  herwise  a  committee  such  as  this  would  be  wasting  ita 
time,  probably,  if  it  dealt  with  extreme  cases. 

3384.  Are  you  aware  that  the  Liverpool  Dock  Board- 
brought  a  Bill  into  Parliament  last  year,  in  which  the 
limit  should  not  be  less  than  50  per  cent,  of  the  gross  ? — 
Yes,  I  am — second  thoughts  are  often  best. 

33S5.  Are  you  aware  that  now  they  have  altered  their 
position  altogether  and  gone  for  63  per  cent,  of  the  gross  ? 
— Yes,  I  notice  that  in  your  Reference  it  is  indicated,  and 
that  that  is  the  intention  of  Parliament  or  of  the  Depart- 
ment. The  Reference  is  to  fix,  not  a  deduction,  but  to 
fix  a  limit  to  the  deduction,  and  therefore  the  Reference 
is  only  fixing  a  maximum. 

3386.  Taking  the  Liverpool  estimate  of  50  per  cent, 
of  the  net  register  last  year,  and  taking  your  own  case,  I 
find  if  you  take  the  total  of  your  docks  it  comes  out  at- 
4-8  per  cent,  of  ships  that  are  imder  50  per  cent,  of  the 
net  register  ? — Yes. 

3387.  It  is  not  a  very  serious  financial  matter  to  the 
North-Eastem  Railway  Company,  is  it  ? — Every  penny  ir 
worth  a  penny  ;  it  is  not  seriouo  of  course — not  a  big  thing 

3388.  If  that  were  put  right  I  understand  you  would 
be  qui+e  satisfied  to  leave  other  matters  as  they  stand  ? — 
No,  what  I  should  like  to  see  would  be  that  Parliament 
should  settle  the  question  permanently  and  equitably  by 
putting  a  limit  to  the  reduction. 

3389.  Broadly  speaking,  then,  if  this  Committee  can 
arrive  at  a  deduction  for  propelling  power  which  would 
be  reasonable  and  equitable  in  their  opinion  you  would 
be  quite  satisfied  ? — Yes,  if  it  were  reasonable  and  equit- 
able. 

3390.  {Colonel  Denny.)  In  your  opirion  ? — Yes. 

3391.  It  is  quite  a  natural  assumption. 

3392.  {Mr.  Milburn.)  I  said  ia  the  opinion  of  tho 
Oommittee. 

3393.  {Chairman.)  He  would  have  to  know  more  about 
the  Committee. 

3394.  {Mr.  Milburn.)  That  is  all  I  ask. 

3395.  {Sir  William  While.)  Would  you  kindly  turn  to 
page  2  of  your  evidence.  At  the  third  paragraph  from 
the  bottom  you  say :  •-  That  the  practice  which  has 
grown  up  during  recent  years  of  making  allowances  from 
gross  tonnage  has  in  many  instances  so  reduced  N.B.T. 
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air  Georgt    in  relation  to  the  gross  tonnage  that  dockowners  may 
(ri6i.         fairly  claim  some  protection  against  the  insiduous  and 

—       indirect  effect  of  this  practice  upon  their  revenue  "  ? — 

30  May  1905.  Yea. 

3396.  Do  you  think  that  that  is  a  thing  of  modem 
growth — I  mean  the  practice  of  allowances  from  the  gross 
tonnage  7 — No,  I  suppose  there  were  always  some  allow- 
ances. I  think  "  excessive  allowances  '-'■  should  be  put 
in  there. 

3397.  Are  you  aware  that  as  far  as  the  law  goes,  speak- 
ing of  allowances  for  propel'ing  power,  that  the  allowances 
made  are  identical  with  those  that  were  in  the  law  of  1864  ? 
— Yes,  I  am,  as  far  as  the  law  goes. 

3398.  Then  you  do  not  mean  what  you  were  going  to 
say  ? — Yes,  I  mean  in  practice — I  am  not  speaking  of  the 
law. 

3399.  But  you  say  the  practice  of  making  allowances  ? — 
I  agree  that  "  excessive  "  perhaps  should  have  been  put 
in. 

3400.  The  making  allowances  is  the  l^al  condition, 
which  is  embodied  in  the  Act  of  1864,  and  has  been  re- 
peated subsequently  ?— What  I  mean  to  dwell  on  there 
is  that  it  is  only  during  recent  years  that  the  point  has 
become  of  importance.  I  agree  that  allowances  of  33 
per  cent,  might  conceivably  have  been  made  in  earlier 
years,  but  in  fact  they  were  not  worth  speaking  of  to  any 
extent. 

3401.  You  would  be  aware,  although  not  an  expert,  that 
the  inrreased  allowance — the  increased  deduction  from 
gross  tonnage  for  propelling  power  has  in  a  great  measure 
resulted  from  the  increase  of  the  speed  of  ships  7 — Yes. 

3402.  I  am  not  speaking  now  of  a  particular  class  but 
that  has  been  one  element  ? — Yes,  I  quite  understand. 

3403.  You  would  agree  that  is  so  ? — I  believe  it  is. 

3404.  And  therefore  if  the  power  is  increased  the  space 
occupied  by  the  machinery,  and  necessary  for  the  working 
of  the  machinery,  and  for  the  speed  of  the  vessel,  would 
increase  ? — Yes. 

3405.  And  increase  very  rapidly  ? — I  presume  so. 

3406.  That  is  to  say  there  would  be  necessarily  iinder 
the  Act  as  it  stands  a  tenaercy  to  this  diminution  of 
register  tonnage  as  compared  with  the  gross  ? — Well,  I 
have  not  sufficient  recollection  of  the  Act  as  regards  32 
per  cent. 

3407.  I  will  come  to  32  per  cent,  afterwards,  but  I  am 
taking  the  fast  ships — 32  per  cent,  does  not  apply  to  the 
fast  ships,  but  to  any  ships  where  the  speed  has  been 
increased,  the  tendency  would  be  ? — Yes,  the  tendency 
of  increasing  the  speed  of  vessels  would  undoubtedly 
be,  under  the  existing  system,  to  produce  a  lower  net 
register. 

3408.  Then  of  course  we  quite  recognise  that  im- 
provements in  marine  engineering,  economies  in  coal  and 
in  other  waj^  have  tended  the  other  way — that  the 
diminution  from  the  gross  register  might  havp  been 
greater  but  for  those  improvements.  Now,  if  it  is  true, 
I  will  ask  you  to  say  whether  it  is  true,  that  in  the  original 
Act  of  1854  iiiternal  capacity,  measured  in  register  tons 
of  100  cubic  feet — internal  capacity  available  for  cargo  or 
passenger  accommodation — was  regarded  as  the  fairest 
measure  we  could  find  for  earning  capacity.  Do  you 
follow  me  ? — Yes. 

3409.  If  that  were  the  principle  of  the  Act  then  would 
it  not  follow  under  the  Act — we  are  always  taking  the 
Act  as  being  in  force — that  it  would  be  a  perfectly  fair 
thing  to  have  that  net  register  tonnage  di'opping  in  rela- 
tion to  gross  7— Perfectly. 

3410.  Of  course,  we  admit  it  might  bear  very  hardly 
-on  the  dockowner — I  am  not  touching  that  point — I 
>mean  this  would  be  strictly  legal  ? — Certainly,  until 
experience  shows  that  the  Act  requires  amendment. 

3411.  That  is  a  distinct  thing,  the  amendment  of  the 
Act,  but  we  are  taking  the  Act  as  it  stands.  You  speak 
on  page  3  of  your  print  of  net  register  tonnage  being 
really  the  standard  measure  7 — I  am  speaking  there  as 
regards  dock  authorities  onlj'. 

3412.  Then  you  speak  "  of  trade  devices  for  altering 
the  contents  of  the  standard  unit  of  measure  whilst 
maintaining   the  nominal  description  "  ? — Y'es. 


3413.  Of  course,  those  are  strong  w<irds,  are  they  not  7 — 
How  do  you  mean  7 

3414.  I  mean  to  say  that  you  speak  of  trade  devices 
"  for  altering  the  contents  of  the  standard  unit  of 
measure  "  7 — Yes. 

3415.  Are  you  not  aware  that  the  standard  unit  of 
measure  has  always  been  100  cubic  feet  to  make  a  ton  7 — 
No,  it  is  the  net  register  ton. 

3416.  The  net  register  ton  is  100  cubic  feet  internal 
capacity  available  for  cargo  and  passengers  7 — With 
deference,  not  for  the  purpose  of  dock  charges — the  net 
register  ton  is  the  standard  of  measure. 

3417.  May  I  venture  to  say  that  I  think  there  is  a 
little  confusion  in  this  matter.  I  have  noticed  it  in 
discussions  on  tonnage  questions  continually.  The  net 
register  ton  is  100  cubic  feet  internal  capacity  available 
for  passengers — or  cargo.  That  is  defined  in  the  Act  of 
1854  7 — But  we  are  much  older  than  that. 

3418.  But  the  Act  of  1864  repeats  it  7— But  the  most 
of  our  money  was  spent  before  1854. 

3419.  I  am  not  talking  of  your  expenditure  7 — But 
I  am. 

3420.  I  am  talking  of  the  Act  of  Parliament  defining 
your  standard  measure  7 — The  standard  measure  could 
not  be  altered  in  1854  any  more  than  in  1904  equitably 
with  regard  to  us  who  spent  our  money  on  the  faith  of 
the  Acts  of  Parliament  passed  before  1854. 

3421.  But  surely  you  are  not  going  to  tell  us  that  the 
bulk  of  your  money  on  the  North  Eastern  Kailway  Docks 
was  spent  before  1854  7 — Yes,  most  of  it. 

3422.  I  will  ask  you  a  question  about  that  by-and-by 
since  you  have  raised  the  point,  but  I  want  to  go  back 
to  this,  if  I  may — I  think  what  you  mean  there,  and  what 
you  have  meant  all  through  as  far  as  I  read  your  evidence, 
is  that  the  diminution  in  the  percentage  of  the  gross 
tonnage,  which  is  the  net  register  tonnage,  the  measure 
as  distinct  from  the  application  of  the  m  asurement  system 
diminishes  unfairly  the  revenue  of  the  dock  owners  ii 
regard  to  the  proportion  of  the  net  to  the  gi-oss  7 — ^That 
is  so.  We  get  our  charges  per  net  register  ton.  Now 
the  net  register  ton  in  those  days  meant  a  certain  thing. 

3423.  It  meant  a  certain  percentage  of  the  gross  register 
then,  and  it  now  means  in  many  cases  a  diflEerent  per- 
centage to  what  it  previously  meant  owing  to  the  change 
in  ships'  construction  7 — Yes. 

3424.  (ilf  r.  Lyster.)  The  quantity  of  the  net  register  ton. 

3425.  (Sir  William  White.)  It  is  all -summed  up  in  the 
statement — it  is  a  different  proportion  to  the  gross.  Let 
my  word  stand,  and  if  afterwards  you  can  produce  a 
better  definition,  I  have  no  objection,  but  to  my  mind 
it  is  all  summed  up  there.  That  is  the  pith  of  the  objection 
of  all  dock  owners  7 — I  entirely  agree  the  same  as  if  it  were 
per  cwt.,  or  per  ton. 

3426.  You  have  in  your  mind,  I  take  it,   something 
like  this — gross  tonnage   to  you  means  a  sort  of  fair 
measure  approximately  to  the  size  of  the  ship  which  you, 
as  the  dock  owner,  has  to  deal  with  ? — Gross  tonnage. 

3427.  If  the  net  tonnage  falls  in  proportion  to  that 
your  payment  falls  with  it,  and  then  you  think  you  are 
hardly  used  as  dock  owners  7 — Yes,  I  think  so. 

3428.  Y'ou  have  told  us  you  are  not  an  expert  in  ton- 
nage 7 — No,  certainly  not. 

3429.  But  would  you  be  surprised  to  hear  that  there 
are  just  as  many  disputes  about  gross  tonnage  as  about 
the  percentage  of  gross  tonnage,  which  would  be  con- 
sidered as  fair  7 — I  presume  that  those  would  be  disputes 
between  experts,  and  on  that  basis  I  am  not  surprised 
to  hear  it. 

3430.  Oh,  no,  not  at  all.  Would  you  be  surprised 
that  we  have  had  a  shipowner  coming  to  this  Committee 
and  telling  us  that  for  his  own  purposes  by  simply  making 
some  trifling  structural  alteration  in  his  ship  he  has 
largely  increased  her  gross  tonnage  7 — I  should  encourage 
that  man. 

3431.  All  I  want  you  to  admit,  if  you  will  take  it  from 
me  as  being  a  fact — audit  is  a  fact — is  that  there  are 
disputes,  and  very  serious  disputes  about  gross  tonnage  7 
—Yes. 

;    3432.  So  that  when  you  speak  of  percentage  of  gross 
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tonnage  you  are  speaking  of  the  percentage  of  a  thing 
which  is  itself  open  to  very  serious  debate  and  discussion, 
snd  on  which  I  am  afraid  we  shall  h  we  just  as  much  likeli- 
hood of  difhculty  in  settling  the  matter  on  an  absolutely 
scientific  principle  as  we  shall  with  regard  to  the  net  ? — 
It  is  not  exactly  on  scientific  principles  that  I  go,  but  it 
is  on  the  broad  equitable  result. 

3433.  I  perfectly  understand  what  you  mean,  and  I 
am  not  in  the  least  surprised  at  your  view,  but  it  is  a 
question  at  present  of  what  is  the  law  and  what  amend- 
ment of  the  law  would  meet  the  difficulty.  Do  you 
in  your  docks  charge,  separately,  tonnage  rates  on  the 
ships  and  dues  on  the  goods  or  cargo  handled  ? — No  ; 
dock  dues — we  have  wharfage  on  cargoes  handled. 

3434.  That  is  a  separate  charge — that  is  to  say,  appli- 
ances are  dealt  with  separately  and  cargo  handled. 

3435.  {Mr.  Cater- Scott.)  That  is  an  optional  charge 
altogether. 

3436.  (The  Witness.)  In  some  docks  it  is — ^the  cargo 
owner  need  not  pay  it  if  he  lands  his  cargo  over-side, 
but  he  pays  it  if  he  uses  the  wharf. 

3437.  (Sir  William  White.)  Then  the  ship  pays  for 
entering  the  dock  ? — Yes. 

3438.  There  are  two  payments  ? — Quite  so,  and  the 
wharfage  has  no  relation  whatever  to  net  register  tonnage. 

3439.  That  is  to  say,  you  make  your  own  bargain  in 
regard  to  that  ? — Absolutely. 

3440.  But  your  dues  for  a  ship  entering  the  dock  are 
charged  on  her  net  register  tonnage  ?^That  is  so. 

3441.  The  confusion  I  began  to  speak  of,  when  some- 
thing threw  me  off  it,  between  the  things  was  this.  You 
see  the  Act  of  Parliament  of  1854  decided  what  should 
be  the  basis  of  tonnage  measurement  and  what  should 
be  the  net  register  tonnage  of  the  ship.  Every  Dock  Act 
as  I  understand  it,  or  nearly  every  Dock  Act,  in  this 
country  gives  you  a  range  of  possible  charges  per  register 
ton ;   that  is  so,  is  it  not  ? — Yes. 

3442.  That  is  where  the  confusion  comes  in — The 
settlement  of  a  system  of  tonnage  measurement  mist 
not  be  mixed  up  with  the  fact,  which  was  a  fact  before  this 
Act  of  1854,  that  dock  dues  were  leviable  on  the  register 
tonnage  of  the  ships  ? — Yes. 

3443.  You,  the  North  Eastern  Railway  Company,  are 
great  dockowners  ? — Yes. 

3444.  And  your  Hull  docks  are  a  comparatively  recent 
Acquisition,  are  they  not  ? — Yes,  we  purchased  the 
Hull  docks. 

344.5.  When  was  that  ?— 1893. 

3446.  That  is  to  say,  being  experienced  dockowners 
previously  you  went  and  enlarged  your  interest  in  a 
direction  which  according  to  your  own  Tables  was  not 
satisfactory  from  the  tonnage  point  of  view — that  is,  in 
the  Hull  docks  your  percentage  of  net  to  gross  is  less 
favouraUe  than  in  any  other  dock  ? — Yes. 

3447.  I  presume  you  knew  that — that  was  not  a  dis- 
covery you  made  after  purchase  ? — That  would  be  a  large 
assumption  to  make. 

3448.  But  I  think  anyone  must  have  known  that — even 
I,  a  rank  outsider,  knew  that,  because  I  know  what  the 
Hull  docks  were,  and  what  their  trade  was.  But  I  take  it 
apart  from  that  particular  feature,  the  purchase  of  the 
Hull  docks  really  formed  part  of  a  great  policy  as  a  whole, 
did  it  not  ? — We  could  not  help  ourselves — the  docks  were 
falling  into  disrepair,  and  so  on,  and  the  revenue  was  not 
equal  to  their  maintenance,  and  we  had  to  take  them. 

3449.  But  it  formed  part  of  a  great  scheme  of  policy. 
You  would  not  have  liked  anyone  else  to  take  them.  I 
do  not  want  to  enter  into  details,  but  it  is  true  that  the 
North  Eastern  Railway  as  dockowners  are  dealing  with  a 
great  scheme  of  policy,  and  these  are  features  in  it  which 
may  not  in  themselves  be  very  remunerative,  but  which 
on  the  whole  are  desirable  to  have  ? — Of  course,  we  would 
not  have  bought  the  docks  unless  we  had  thought  it 
was  our  interest  to  do  so. 

34.50.  That  Ls  all  I  mean — that  is  to  say,  that  it  is  not 
quite  the  same  as  an  organisation  which  is  only  a  dock- 
owner.  The  North  Eastern  Railway  Company  is  a 
great  concern.  Its  accounts  in  each  dejmrtment  no 
doubt  would  be  separately  kept,  but  to  the  shareholders 
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the  lesult  as  a  whole  would  be  important  ? — Yes,  but 
we  think  that  even  railway  companies  should  be  fairly 
treated. 

3451.  Yes,  I  am  an  unfortunate  shareholder  in  the  North 
Eastern  Railway  Company  myself,  so  I  quite  agree  with 
you,  but  I  only  want  to  make  this  clear,  that  as  regards 
these  figures  here  in  your  Tables  which  I  have  gone  through 
I  find  that,  omitting  Hull,  88  per  cent,  of  the  total  net 
register  tonnage  is  contained  in  ships  which  have  more 
than  60  per  cent,  of  the  gross  as  their  net  register  ? — 
Yes. 

3452.  That  is  to  say,  omitting  Hull  ?— Yes. 

3453.  And  I  see  if  we  went  down  to  50  per  cent,  we 
should  have  99  per  cent,  of  the  total  tonnage  in  the  Tyne 
dock,  97-6  at  West  Hartlepool.  96-8  at  Hartlepool, 
and  then  that  ideal  dock  at  Middlesbrough  would  have 
99 '9  per  cent.  So  that  really  as  far  as  existing  circum- 
stances go  it  does  not  look  so  very  bad  for  the  North 
Eastern  Railway  Company  as  a  dock  proprietor,  does  it  T 
— I  think  that  now  is  just  the  time  to  put  it  right. 

3454.  Before  it  goes  worse  ? — Because  so  few  people 
are  concerned  in  the  effect  of  any  alteration  in  the  law. 
If  you  leave  it  alone  for  years  you  have,  as  it  were,  a 
vested  interest  growing  up. 

3455.  It  is  only  fair  to  say  that  it  is  not  only  a  question 
of  one  locality,  but  it  is  a  question  of  principle  all  through  ? 
—Yes. 

3456.  You  speak  of  the  inequity  as  between  shipowners 
of  different  classes  ? — Yes. 

3457.  Is  that  an  opinion  of  your  own,  or  is  it  the  result 
of  representations  of  shipowners  using  the  docks  ? — 
My  only  knowledge  of  the  matter  is  in  discussing  it  with 
shipowners  and  dockowners.  I  cannot  profess  to  have 
very  much  knowledge  of  my  own  on  that  point.  It  is 
acquired  knowledge,  anything  that  I  have. 

3458.  I  presume  from  what  you  say  the  representation 
of  shipowners  would  not  be  very  serious  in  your  own 
locality  ? — No,  except  at  Hull. 

3459.  As  a  point  of  principle  do  you  think  that  a  dock- 
owner  has  any  right  to  charge  a  shipowner  upon  th'i 
earning  capacity  of  his  ship — charge  dock  dues  upon  tho 
earning  capacity  of  the  ship  ? — I  suppose  the  value  of  tho 
ship  depends  upon  the  earning  capacity,  does  it  not  ? 

3460.  But  what  has  he  to  do  with  that.  Supposing 
you  have  two  ships,  the  same  in  external  dimensions, 
coming  into  your  dock,  one  elaborately  fitted  for  pas- 
sengers, and  the  other  a  mere  shell  to  carry  cargo — a 
tramp.  From  the  docko^vner's  point  of  view,  has  he  any 
right  to  inquire  as  to  the  difference  of  type  or  the  differ- 
ence in  earning  capacity  of  those  two  ships  ? — I  think 
value  is  always  a  factor. 

3461.  But  has  that  anything  to  do  with  the  dock- 
owner.  I  ask  you  the  question  straight — I  put  to  you  the 
question  as  to  two  ships  with  the  same  external  form  re- 
quiring the  same  accommodation  in  a  dock,  and  leaving 
out  the  question  of  handling  cargo.  They  simply  lie  in 
your  dock,  but  one  may  cost  a  great  deal  more  than  ihe 
other  and  may  have  greater  earning  capacity  than  the 
other,  because  of  that  expense.  The  shipowner  does  not 
go  to  a  greater  expense  unless  he  anticipates  a  return  ; 
but  from  the  dockowner's  point  of  view,  has  he  any- 
thing to  do  with  the  earning  capacity  ? — We  give  protec- 
tion to  the  vessel  from  wind  and  weather — ^we  are  the 
custodians  of  the  vessel. 

3462.  The  insurance  broker  deals  with  that  ? — ^We  are 
the  custodians  of  the  vessel  whilst  it  is  in  our  dock ; 
and  it  does  seem  to  us  that  if  we  have  a  ship  in  our  dock 
worth  £100,000,  that  is  a  factor  which  may  fairly  be 
taken  into  consideration  as  compared  with  the  vessel 
which  is  worth,  say,  only  £10,000. 

3463.  If  you  were  insuring  the  vessel  that  would  be 
so,  but  you  do  not  insure  the  vessel.  Suppose  she  were 
run  into  by  another  vessel  in  your  dock,  you  would  n.t 
hold  yourselves  liable  ? — No,  but  the  owner  of  the  vessel 
might,  or  try  to  make  us  liable. 

3464.  (Mr.  Burns.)  It  has  been  pointed  out  that  the 
percentage  of  steamers  you  complain  of  is  fairly  small  ? 
—Yes. 

3465.  Supposing  those  steamers  were  brought  up  to 
what  you  think  would  be  a  right  tonna:e  to  charge  on, 
what  would  that  mean  to  you  in  revenue  ? — I  have  not 
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calculated  it  out  ;     but  it  would  not  be  a  large  figure 
for    the    North-Eastem.     I  understand  that  this  is  not 

.   an  inquiry  about  the  North-Eastern  which  you  are  en- 

30  May  1905.  gaged  on  here,  but  about  the  docks  all  over  the  country. 

3466.  Could  you  tell  me  what  class  of  vessel  is  repre- 
■ented  by  that  small  percentage  ?— They  are  mostly 
vessels  engaged  in  short  trades. 

3467.  Coasting  trades  ?— Coasting  trades— short  Con- 
tinental voyaws  across  the  North  Sea. 

3468.  Most  of  those  coasting  vessels  would  be  com- 
peting with  the  North-Eastem  Railway  ?— Yes,  I  sup- 
pose some  of  them  would. 

3469.  So  that  the  Xorth-Eastem  would  not  mind  if 
the  charges  were  increased  on  them  ? — Not  a  bit. 

3t70.  The  North-Eastem  Railway  do  not  own  steamers 
do  they  ?— We  are  practically  the  owners  of  a  few. 

3471.  Which  class  are  they  in  ?— They  are  engaged  in 
the  short  trades.  These  are  practically  our  own  steamers 
which  I  set  out  in  my  proof.  In  fact  I  thought  we  were 
getting  an  inequitable  benefit  in  this  case. 

3472.  Then  that  reduces  it;  so  that  it  really  does 
not  matter.  It  is  all  one  concern  ?— Of  course  it  does  not 
very  much  matter  in  these  cases 

3473.  So  that  I  think  your  percentages  are  disappear- 
ing altogether  ? — These  are  only  types  of  the  class.  I  am 
not  representing  that  it  is  a  big  financial  matter  to  the 
North-Eastem  at  these  docks. 

3474.  So  that  really  there  is  not  very  much  to  com- 
plain of  as  far  as  the  North-Eastem  R  iV^y  Company 
are  concerned.  Do  I  understand  that  you  do  not  charge 
dues  on  goods  at  all  ? — Dock  dues,  no. 

3475.  But  dues  on  goods  ? — Not  dock  dues — dock 
dues  are  charged  solely  on  the  net  register  tonnage  of  the 
vessel. 

3476.  Supposing  a  vessel  arrives  with  100  tons  of 
flour,  are  there  no  dues  charged  on  that  flour  ? — If  it  is 
landed  on  the  quay,  then  we  charge  wharfage  for  the  use 
of  the  quay.  The  dock  dues  are  for  the  use  of  the  dock, 
and  are  entirely  separate. 

3477.  If  it  is  loaded  into  one  of  your  railway  waggons, 
do  you  charge  dues  for  it  then  1 — If  it  is  landed  on  the 
quay  we  charge  ;  but  if  it  is  taken  off  alongside  the  ship 
at  Hull  we  do  not  get  a  single  penny. 

3478.  Do  not  railway  trucks  run  alongside  the  steamer  ? 
— If  the  cargo  comes  on  the  quay,  then  it  becomes  liable 
to  wharfage.  That  is  entirely  separate  from  and  in  ad- 
dition to  dock  dues. 

3479.  (Sir  William  White.)  I  imderstood  that. 

3480.  [Mr.  Burns.)  That  would  be  also  under  your 
Act  of  Parliament  t — Yes. 

3481.  If  your  revenue  is  WTong  in  this  class  of  steamers, 
could  you  not  raise  your  rate  on  the  goods  ? — We  could 
with  regard  to  wharfage,  and  there  are  other  ways  by 
which  no  doubt  w^  could  get  revenue.  I  think,  however 
that  the  other  ways  would  cause  far  more  disturbance 
than  this  simple  way  which  we  suggest. 

3482.  Do  not  traders  have  private  trucks  of  their 
©wn  ! — Very  few  with  us. 

3483.  I  was  going  to  put  a  truck  in  place  of  a  steamer. 
There  are  no  dues  charged  upon  a  truck  coming  down  to 
the  dock  as  there  are  on  a  steamer — ^you  get  your  revenue 
from  the  goods,  I  suppose  ? — It  would  be  a  difficult  thing 
to  compare. 

3484.  (Mr.  Wilson.)  Sir  George  Gibb,  I  understand 
from  the  purport  of  your  evidence,  that  certain  vessels 
get  too  large  a  deduction  for  hght  and  air  space  ? — We 
think  so. 

3485.  I  suppose  that  class  of  vessel  that  you  complain 
of  will  be  vessels  with  large  powered  engines  ? — Rela- 
tively for  the  size  of  the  ship,  I  suppose  it  would  be  so. 

3486.  Then  that  class  of  vessel  will  consume  more  coal 
than  the  ordinary  tramp  steamer  ? — I  presume  so. 

3487.  In  consequence  of  large  powered  engines,  they 
consume  more  coal  ? — ^I  presume  so. 

3488.  Now  your  company  are  not  only  dock  owners 
but  you  are  a  railway  company  ? — Yes. 

.3*89.  You  carry  a  good  deal  of  traffic  over  your  lines  ? 
— Ym. 


3490.  If  you  do  not  get  quite  so  much  dock  dues  from 
this  particular  class  of  steamer,  you  do  get  additional 
revenue  in  consequence  of  the  larger  amount  of  coal  that 
these  particular  vessels  consume  for  the  use  of  their 
engines  ? — Yes,  we  render  service  for  the  carriage  of 
coal,  and  we  get  paid  for  it  at  a  fair  rate. 

3491.  So  that  you  get  additional  profit  as  railway 
carriers  out  of  that  particular  class  of  vessels  that  you 
do  not  get  out  of  the  others  ? — Yes,  for  the  additional 
services  if  the  coal  is  carried  on  the  North  Eastern  Railway. 

3492.  But  it  is  profit  nevertheless  ? — It  may  be  carried 
on  other  railways  or  by  canal. 

3493.  But  it  must  come  over  your  lines,  before  it  gets 
to  your  docks  ? — No,  in  Hull  they  can  go  down  the  river. 

3494.  Hull  is  an  exceptional  port ;  but  is  it  not  a  fact 
that  if  they  want  to  get  to  your  docks  in  Hartlepool, 
Middlesboro',  or  the  Tyne  they  must  come  over  your 
lines  ? — Yes,  I  think  it  is. 

3495.  And  you  get  an  additional  revenue  from  those 
particular  vessels  on  the  ground  of  the  extra  consumption 
of  coal  ? — Yes,  I  daresay  we  do,  but  not  as  dockowners 
you  know. 

3496.  And  is  not  that  some  compensation  for  the  loss 
of  revenue  from  dock  dues  ? — None  whatever. 

3497.  You  think  not  ? — None  whatever.  That  is  an 
earning  of  the  railway  undertaking,  and  we  are  entitled 
to  the  earnings  of  the  railway  imdertaking  without  any 
diminution  from  them  due  to  loss  on  the  dock  under- 
taking. 

3498.  But  you  are  all  one  concern  ? — We  are  all  one 
concern,  but  the  undertakings  are  under  different  Acts  of 
Parliament,  and  it  would  be  a  poor  consolation  to  us 
if  we  made  a  profit  on  the  railway  imdertaking,  and  that 
profit  were  taken  away  by  a  loss  on  the  dock  undertaking. 

3499.  (Mr.  Cater  ScoU.)  In  other  words,  if  that  profit 
which  Mr.  Wilson  speaks  about  had  been  earned  by  the 
railway  company,  and  the  railway  company  had  not 
been  dock  owners  they  would  have  made  that  profit  ? — 
Certainly. 

3500.  Does  a  large  amount  of  bunker  coal  go  down 
from  the  ship  into  craft  ? — At  Hull,  that  is  so. 

3501.  I  take  it  that  your  ports  are  very  much  as  we  are 
in  London — that  practically  the  only  charge  that  falls 
on  the  ship,  and  that  the  ship  has  to  pay,  is  in  respect  of 
tonnage  dues  ? — That  is  so. 

3502.  In  respect  of  goods  that  are  delivered  over  side 
you  get  nothing  at  all  ? — Nothing  at  all. 

3503.  It  is  only  when  those  goods  are  put  on  the  quay 
that  you  are  entitled  to  any  charge  ?— Yes. 

3504.  And  that  is  for  services  rendered.  It  is  not  so  in 
Liverpool,  where  they  have  town  dues  on  goods  which  they 
have  the  right  to  exact  irrespective  of  any  servicee 
rendered  i — No,  we  have  no  charges. 

3505.  We  are  both  in  the  same  happy  position  7 — We 
have  no  charges  which  we  can  get  without  rendering 
services  for  them. 

3506.  (Colonel  Denny.)  I  see  you  use  some  fairly 
strong  language.  You  talk  about  the  insidious  and  indirect 
effect,  and  you  say  it  is  imfair  to  sanction  trade 
devices  for  altering  the  contents  of  the  standard  unit  of 
measure  ? — By  trade  devices  I  do  not  mean  improper 
devices. 

3507.  Not  swindles  ? — I  mean  by  the  exercise  of 
ingenuity. 

3508.  And  finally  you  talk  about  an  immoral  argument, 
and  an  unfair  law.  I  rather  gather  from  what  you  said 
in  answer  to  the  Chairman  and  others  that  you  do  not 
think  a  ship  should  get  any  more  machinery  space  than 
she  needs  allowed  her — that  the  allowance  should  be 
increased  no  more  than  she  requires.  That  is  a  fair  thing? — 
Yes,  and  if  she  chooses  for  some  reasons  of  her  own  to 
allocate  machinery  space  more  than  33  per  cent,  she 
should  do  so  at  her  own  cost. 

3509.  But  she  would  derive  no  benefit  from  it  ? — Oh 
yes,  I  presume  she  would  not  do  it  unless  she  got  an 
advantage. 

3510.  Supposing  I  take  it  in  this  way — different  steamers 
are  required  for   different   trades  ? — Yes. 

3511.  I  will  take  a  boat  such  as  is  owned  by  Messrs. 
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Bums,  or  by  Sir  William  Watson  which  will  have  a  large 
engine  space  for  their  purposes — in  fact  their  engine 
space  may  run  to  one  half  of  the  whole  of  theship? — -Yes. 

3512.  That  would  be  50  per  cent,  actually  used  in 
engine  space.  I  will  take,  on  the  other  hand,  a  ship  of  the 
class  which  comprises  94  per  cent,  of  yours,  a  ship  which 
is  84  per  cent.,  or  63  per  cent,  of  her  net  to  gross,  which 
63  per  cent,  is  achieved  by  the  fact  that  by  a  considerable 
amount  of  ingenuity  she  makes  her  engine  room  13  per  cent, 
instead  of  12  per  cent.  The  moment  she  touches  13  per 
cent,  she  automatically  bounds  up  to  32  per  cent.,  thereby 
getting  19  per  cent,  additional  added  to  what  she  actually 
has.  So  that  she  will  get  32  per  cent,  of  her  gross,  gaining 
this  enormous  amount  of  146  per  cent,  upon  the  original 
measurement,  while  the  other  man  who  actually  re- 
quires 50  per  cent,  of  his  engine  space  will  lose  ? — Yes, 
evidently  the  Act  contains  many  inequitable  anomalies. 

3513.  If  you  are  going  to  do  this,  do  you  think  it 
will  tend  to  fewer  anomalies,  or  to  one  anomaly  more  ? 
— ^I  think  the  maximum  deduction  is  the  simplest  change 
you  can  make  in  a  thing  of  this  sort. 

3514.  Supposing  I  were  to  make  a  maximum  deduction 
something  like  IJ  per  cent,  of  the  actual,  giving  every- 
body IJ  ? — I  do  not  think  anything  would  be  so  simple 
as  the  system  which  I  propose. 

3515.  It  appears  to  me  you  are  not  practical.  If  this 
tiling  is  to  go  on,  and  these  immoral  practices  are  going 
to  be  transferred  from  the  7  to  the  93,  in  other  words, 
■we  will  be  about  86  per  cent,  more  immoral  than  we  are 
just  now.  Does  it  not  strike  you  that  that  will  be  rather 
the  case  ?  In  one  case  you  are  going  to  penalise  peopl? 
who  actually  require  50  per  cent,  of  their  gross  for 
propelling  space.  In  the  other  case,  you  are  going  to 
encourage  people  who  only  require  13  per  cent.,  and 
you  cannot  always  get  that  13  per  cent,  except  with 
a  considerable  amount  of  manoeuvring  ? — Yes,  but,  of 
course,  when  a  vessel  sacrifices  space  to  engine  room, 
and  so  on,  to  get  increased  speed  it  is  because  the  owner 
of  the  vessel  thinks  he  is  going  to  get  a  commercial  advan- 
tage for  doing  so — in  fact,  it  is  to  increase  the  earning 
capacity  of  the  boat. 

3516.  Y'es,  but  this  other  is  not,  is  it  ? — It  is  objected 
to  us  that  we  should  not  take  earning  capacity  into 
accoimt,  but  the  shipowner  takes  earning  capacity  into 
account  when  he  allocates  that  space  to  engine  room, 
AU  we  say  is  that  he  must  not  take  that  engine  capacity 
into  account  at  our  cost. 

3517.  Let  me  put  it  this  way :  what  you  want  is  to 
increase  your  revenue,  and  it  is  a  most  desirable  state  of 
affairs,  especially  in  respect  of  a  railway.  Supposing  you 
want  to  increase  your  revenue,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
be  perfectly  fair  to  everyone,  you  say  to  everyone,  "  Your 
trade  can  only  require  the  amoimt  of  engine  space  which 
is  necessary  to  carry  it  out  properly.  If  you  require 
50  per  cent.,  very  well,  you  may  get  it ;  if  you  only 
require  12  per  cent.,  you  will  get  12  per  cent."  Would 
not  that  be  a  perfectly  fair  argument,  and  the  result 
would  be  that  you  would  largely  increase  your  receipts, 
owing  to  placing  93  per  cent,  of  the  cargo  boats  on  the 
basis  of  giving  them  no  more  than  their  trade  required  ? 
— I  am  willing  to  consider  any  means  of  increasing  our 
receipts,  but  I  do  not  think  that  would. 

3518.  {Chairman.)  I  should  like  to  ask  one  question 
which  is  suggested  by  your  evidence.  I  think  your  sole 
object  is  either,  I  apprehend,  to  increa,se  your  revenue  or 
prevent  it  getting  worse,  and  you  are  attracted  to  this 
particular  proposal,  because,  as  you  said,  such  a  small 
percentage  would  object  to  it  ? — Yes. 

3519.  But  is  it  right  to  make  dues  payable  according 
»o  the  wishes  of  the  majority  ? — Xo,  I  would  not  go  as 
far  as  that.  I  assume  for  the  purpose  of  my  argument 
that  we  have  justified  the  proposal,  and,  having  justified 
it  as  a  right  thing  to  do,  then  we  select  this  method  of  doing 
it. 

3.520.  You  do  not  yourself  attempt  to  justify  it  in  your 
I  vidence  to  us  to-day.  You  have  really  given  no  evidence 
in  justification  of  it — you  just  assume  that  it  is  right  ? — 
I  justify  it  on  the  ground  that  it  is  on  the  faith  of  those 
powers  that  our  money  was  spent. 

3521.  You  want  more  revenue    and    you    have   given 
good  reasons  for  that,  but  you  do  not  justify  the  assump- 
tion that  gross  tonnage  is  correct  by  any  evidence  of  your 
own— you  just  assume  it  ? — With  deference,  I  tliink   I 
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justify  an  objection  to  altering  the  net  register  tonnage  as     Sir  George 
the  basis  on  which  our  docks  were  made.     If  you  do  that          Gibb. 
you  must  alter  our  charges.  

3522.  I  will  put  what  I  want  to  get  from  you  in  another  '      ^ ' 

way  that  I  think  will  make  it  more  plain.  You  are  at- 
tracted to  this  because  you  think  it  is  the  line  of  least 
resistance,  are  you  not  ? — Yes,  I  think  so. 

3523.  Y'ou  have  yourself  by  your  own  evidence  made 
a  proposal  which  will  cause  the  owners  of  this  97  per  cent! 
to  pa>  on  10  per  cent,  more,  so  that  you  may  be  certain 
that  you  ha\e  created  a  new  line  of  resistance  by  your 
evidence,  because  they  will  be  all  opposed  to  it.  These 
vessels  whose  engine  space  is  just  about  13  per  cent,  will 
have  to  pay  10  per  cent,  more  dues  than  they  pay  at  the 
present  time,  if  your  proposal  is  carried  out,  so  that  you 
are  certain  to  have  them  against  you  ? — My  evidence  is 
the  same  as  that  which  has  been  given  before  you,  I 
understand. 

3524.  No,  most  of  them  wish  to  do  what  you  maintain 
is  an  injustice.  When  cross-examined  by  Mr.  Burns  you 
would  not  admit  that  these  people,  because  they  were 
in  a  majority,  were  entitled  to  get  exceptional  deductions 
which  would  go  to  other  classes,  so  that  the  net  result  of 
your  evidence  is  that  you  propose  that  the  owners  of  this 
97  per  cent,  should  pay  dues  on  10  per  cent,  more  ? — I 
propose  there  should  be  a  maximum  deduction. 

3525.  (Sir  William  White.)  Would  ytiu  not  say  a 
uniform  deduction  ? — No. 

3526.  You  do  not  urge  a  uniform  deduction  of  33  per 
cent  ? — No. 

3527.  A  maximum,  but  not  necessarily  uniform  ? — No, 
not  uniform  but  maximum. 

3528.  I  only  wanted  to  get  it  quite  clear  that  that  was 
your  meaning  ? — Oh,  yes,  that  is  so. 

3529.  {Chairman.)  This  is  what  I  put  to  you:  If  you 
wanted  to  get  a  system  which  will  prevent  your  dock  dues 
from  falling,  and  which  will  be  attained  with  the  least 
amount  of  trouble,  would  you  think  that  some  system 
such  as  fixing  a  minimum  amount  on  which  the  ship  ought 
to  pay  on  the  net  register  would  be  fair  without  accepting 
50  per  cent,  as  the  proper  standard — would  not  that 
interfere  less  with  the  present  arrangements  ? — I  should 
djubt  it,  because  you  have  got  gross  tonnage.  Now,  if 
you  fix  a  maximum  deduction  of  33  per  cent,  it  is  the  same 
as  fixing  a  maximum  net  register  tonnage  of  67.  Of 
course,  you  have  to  allow  for  crew  space. 

3530.  You  say  it  is  not  a  uniform  deduction — it  will 
not  at  all  fix  the  net  register  in  the  way  you  think,  because 
all  these  vessels  which  at  present  get  the  32  per  cent,  will 
be  altered  ? — It  will  prevent  the  net  register  tonnage 
going  below  a  certain  percentage. 

3531.  But  if  that  is  all  you  want  would  not  that  be 
got  m  a  simpler  way  on  the  lines  of  some  of  these  harbour 
dues  7— It  does  not  strike  me  so,  because  if  you  fix  the 
maximum  deduction  at  33  per  cent,  then  of  course  the 
crew  space  has  to  be  added  as  a  deduction,  and  that 
leaves  a  net  register  tonnage  with  which  we  are  content. 

3532.  But  it  is  got,  as  Professor  Biles  has  pointed 
out,  by  altering  the  tonnage  of  practically  all  the  ships, 
and  it  is  also  got  by  raising  the  opposition  of  all  the 
owners  of  these  ships^at  least  I  should  assume  that  they 
would  be  opposed  to  it  if  the  net  result  was  to  make  them 
pay  more  dues  1 — Yes. 

3533.  {Air.  Lyster.)  If  you  were  to  have  a  uniform 
deduction  of  32  per  cent,  would  not  that  be  the  same 
as  charging  on  gross  tonnage  ? — It  would  be  exactly  the 
same. 

35.14.  If  you  charge  on  a  fixed  proportion  of  gross 
(onna^e,  it  is  tantamount  to  charging  on  gross 
tonnage? — Exactly.  — 

3.533.  Now  a  charge  on  gross  tonnage  would  be  a  fair 
measure  of  payment  as  between  the  ship  owner  and 
dock  owner  for  services  rendered  ? — Certainly. 

3536.  (Chairman.)  May  I  make  a  correction  there.  I 
do  not  think  it  is  quite  correct  that  it  is  on  the  gross 
tonnage,  if  you  leave  the  crew  space  out  of  account. 

3337.  (Mr.  Lyster.)  It  is  as  far  as  wo  can  go  under 
the  reference,  I  ought  to  have  qualified  it  in  that  way 
certainly  ;    but  as  far  as  we  can  go  under  the  reference, 
I  ought  to  have  qualified  it  in  that  way  certainly;  but  as    . 
far  as  we  can  go  under  the  reference  it  would  be,  leaving 
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the  crew  space  out  of  account,  practically  tixing  the  charge 
on  gross  tonnage  ? — It  is  the  same  principle,  it  must  be  so. 

3538.  And,  that  in  your  opinion,  is  really  a  fair  measure 
of  services  rendered  as  between  dock  owner  and  ship- 
owner ? — I  think  so. 

3539.  (Chairman.)  You  said  in  reply  to  Sir  William 
White,  that  you  were  not  aware  of  disputes  as  to  the 
accuracy  of  gross  tonnage,  and  you  said  that  that  was 
not  a  question  which  you  could  answer  ? — In  answering 
Mr,  Lyster  I  make  the  f>ame  statement,  I  am  not  aware 
of  any  differences  altout  the  gross  tonnage. 

3540.  (Mr.  Lifter.)  Of  course  that  it  is  po.ssible  under 
the  present  Hystem  to  play  with  gross  tonnage  is,  I  think, 
undeniable,  and  the  same  possibility  will  exist  in  the 
future — -I  do  not  think  there  is  any  dispute  about  that. 
But  under  our  reference,  we  cannot  alter  gross  tonnage 
or  ascertain  gross  tonnage  in  any  other  way  than  the  way 
in  which  it  is  defined  in  the  Act.  To  come  back  to  the 
32  per  cent,  deduction  as  between  ship  and  ship,  the  fixing 
of  a  uniform  deduction  would  exclude  the  consideration 
of  the  fitting  of  that  ship  for  her  trade  purposes  7 — I 
think  it  would — it  would  be  a  rigid  rule. 

3541.  .4nd  therefore  the  ship  would  be  fitted  ex- 
clusively so  as  to  do  the  best  which  her  owners  thought 
she  could  do  in  her  own  particular  trade  in  which  she  is 
engaged — that  would  leave  her  unhampered  in  that 
respect  ? — Yes,  I  think  it  is  a  very  desirable  thing  to 
leave  her  tmhampered. 

3542.  Therefore  you  do  not  bring  into  the  dock  owner's 
charge  any  question  of  the  best  form  of  the  ship  for  her 
particular  trade  purpose  ? — No,  and  I  can  conceive  that 
that  freedom  is  given  to  the  shipowner  by  our  proposal. 

3543.  Now  if  it  leaves  the  ships  free  to  develop  on  the 
lines  best  suited  for  their  commerical  purposes,  inde- 
pendently of  payment  to  dockowners,  surely  it  is  a  fair 
system  as  between  ship  and  ship  ? — -I  should  have  thought 


The  witness  handed  in  the  following  memorandum  on 
behalf  of  the  Aire  and  Calder  Navigation  Trustees: — 

AlEE    AND    CaLDEB    NAVIGATION. 

The  Tiustees  of  the  Aire  and  Calder  Navigation  are 
the  proprietors  of  the  Port  of  Goole  and  are  the 
Harbour  and  Conservancy  Authority  there. 

They  have  considered  i  he  terms  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
reference  to  a  Departmental  Commit'  ee, 

"  to  enquire  into  the  operation  of  Section  78  of  the 
'Merchant  Shipping  Act,  1894,  whether  or  not 
"it  tends  to  produce  in  any  class  of  ship  a  dispropor- 
"tionately  low  register  tonnage  in  comparison  with 
"the  gross  tonnage;  and  if  so,  to  report  what  amend- 
"  ments  may  be  required  by  way  of  fixing  a  limit  to 
"  the  deductions  for  propelling  power  which  shall  be 
•'  reasonable  and  equitable  ;  also  whether  it  is  desira- 
"ble  to  amend  Section  87  of  the  Act  for  the  purpose 
"of  securing  a  uniformity  of  basis  upon  which  rates 
"  are  to  be  levied  by  the  varl;?U8  bodies  dealt  with 
"in  that  Section  87,  and  if  so,  what  amendments 
"may  be  required  in  tVat  Section.' 

and  are  of  opinion  that,  in  the  interests  of  Dock  and 
Harbour  Authorities,  and  also  m  the  interest  of  equality 
between  ship  owners,  it  is  desirab'e  and  would  be  just 
that  the  deductions  from  gross  tonnaee  to  arrive 
at  net  rejister  tonnage  should  be  limited  on  the  lines 
proposed  by  Clause  44  (g)  of  the  Rep;rt  of  the  Royal 
Commission  on  Tonnage  of  1881,  with  a  view  to  check- 
ing the  large  deductions  of  space  for  propelling  power 
allowed  when  the  discretion  granted  by  Section  78  (I)  (b) 
of  the  1894  Act  is  exercised,  and  which  has  brought 
about  in  ships  so  measured  the  disproportionately  low 
net  register  tonnage  in  comparison  with  the  gross 
tonnage  which  Dock  and  Harbour  Authorities  have 
complained  of,  and  which  has  resulted  in  such  bodies 
receiving  payment  of  their  charges  on  a  reduced  basis  for 
the  accommodation  provided  for,  and  services  rendered 
to,  sue})  ships. 

In  view  of  the  evidence  already  given  before  the 
Dep.irtmental  Committee,  the  Navigation  do  not  pro- 
pose to  offer  further  evidence,  but  have  desired  Sir 
George  Gibb  to  present  this  resolution  on  their  behalf. 

Wm.  H.  Breach. 
Leeds, 

1 5th  May,  1905. 


The  Secretary  handed  in  the  following  memorandom 
from  the  Bristol  Channel  Dock  Owners'  Association. 

Memorandum. 

Bbistol  Channel  Dock  Ownkbs'  Association. 

Cardiff, 
May  2oth,  1905. 

The  Bristol  Channel  Dock  Owners'  Association,  con- 
sisting of  the  imdermentioned  dock  authorities,  viz. : — 

Alexandra  (Newport  and  South  Wales)  Docks  & 
Railway  Company. 

Barry  Railway  Company. 

Bristol  Docks  Committee. 

Cardiff  Railway  Company. 

Milford  Docks  Company. 

Port  Talbot  Railway  and  Docks  Company. 

Sharpness  New  Docks  and  Gloucester  and  Birming- 
ham Navigation  Company. 

Swansea  Harbour  Trust. 

Taff  Vale  Railway  Company, 

desire  to  bring  to  the  notice  of  the  Committee  appointed 
to  inquire  into  the  operation  of  Section  78  of  the  Mer- 
chant Shipping  Act,  1894,  the  following  facts  :- 

(1)  The  importance  of  the  trade  at  the  several  docks 
owned  by  the  members  of  the  Association  is  shown  by 
the  net  register  tonnage  upon  which  dues  were  paid  at 
such  docks  in  the  year  1904  as  follows  : — 

Tons. 
Alexandra  (Newport  and  South  Wales) 

Docks  and  Railway  Company    -         -  2,313,321 

Barry  Railway  Company  -         .         -         .  4,351,972 

Bristol  Docks  Committee          -        -         -  2,136,297 

Cardiff  Railway  Company        -        -        -  4,290,706 

Milford  Docks  Company  (gross)        -         -  546,168 

Port  Talbot  Railway  and  Docks  Company  666,431 
Sharpness  New  Docks  and  Gloucester  and 

Birmingham  Navigation  Company    -  470,000 

Swansea  Harbour  Trust  -        -        .         .  2,182,442 

Taff  Vale  Railway  Company             -         -  1,771,425 


Total 


-  18,728,752 


(2)  The  Association  are  strongly  of  opinion  that  the 
present  mode  of  measuring  steamers  is  optn  to  great 
abuse,  and  constitutes  a  serious  grievance  to  dock  owners, 
as  it  leads  to  certain  classes  of  vessels  obtaining  an  unduly 
small  net  register,  thus  depriving  dock  authorities  of 
reasonable  remuneration  for  the  accommodation  which 
they  provide. 

(3)  This  Association  consider  that  the  main  cause  of 
this  is  the  allowance  of  75  per  cent,  in  addition  to  the 
actual  engine-room,  which  leads  to  vessels  being  in  many 
cases  constructed  or  altered  for  the  express  purpose  of 
obtaining  a  larger  allowance  and  reducing  their  net  register 
tonnage  to  a  minimum. 

(4)  The  Association  desire  respectfully  to  urge  that  it 
is  just  and  desirable  that  a  maximum  not  exceeding  32 
per  cent,  should  be  fixed  as  the  limit  of  deduction  for 
propelling  power  in  the  case  of  all  vessels,  leaving  all 
crew  space  to  be  deducted  as  at  present,  though  this 
in  some  cases  approaches  20  per  cent.  ;  and  they  are  in 
complete  agreement  with  the  evidence  which  has  been 
given  to  that  effect. 

(5)  This  statement  is  forwarded  for  the  purpose  of 
making  known  to  the  Committee  that  the  constituent 
members  of  the  Association  feel  a  strong  interest  in  the 
subject  of  the  inquiry,  and  would  be  quite  prepared  to 
be  represented  by  witnesses,  but  for  the  fact  that  they 
feel  that  evidence  to  the  same  effect  as  that  which  they 
could  adduce  has  already  been  given  ;  and  they  have 
therefore  decided  to  take  this  means  of  making  known 
their  views  in  order  to  save  the  time  of  the  Committee. 

A.  Beasley. 
President  of  the  Bristol  Channel 
Dock  Otimers'  Association. 
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Wednesday,  Slst  May,  1905. 


Mr.  Andrew  Bonab  Law,  M.P.  {in  the  Chair). 


Professor  John  Habvaed  Biles,  L.L.D. 
"The  Hon.  James  Cleland  Bubns. 
Captain  Alfred  J.  G.  Chauiess. 
Colonel  John  McAusland  Denny,  M.P. 


Mr.  Alfred  Emmott,  M.P. 

Mr.  Anthony  George  Lysteb,  M.Inst.,  C.E. 

Sir  William  Henry  White,  K.C.B.,  L.L.D.,  F.R.S. 

Mr.  Joseph  Havelock  Wilson. 


Mr.  Chas.  J.  O.  Sanders  (Secretary). 
Sir  William  Watson,  called  in  ;  and  Examined. 


3544.  Your  evidence  has  been  read  by  the  Committee, 
and  I  shall  not  ask  you  any  questions  now  upon  it.  Have 
■you  anything  to  add,  before  we  begin  to  cross-examine 
you  t — I  think  the  only  thing  I  have  to  add  is  in  connection 
■with  the  first  paragraph  on  page  3.  I  would  like  to  add 
■that  the  dead- weight  capacity  of  these  ships  to  their 
Plimsoll  mark  is  under  1,000  tons. 

3545.  {Mr.  Burns.)  You  refer  to  these  six  vessels  o" 
that  page  ? — Yes,  the  dead  weight  capacity  to  the  loa'^ 
line  is  under  1,000  tons. 

3546.  (Sir  William  White.)  Per  ship  ?— Of  each  one  I 
should  rather  say. 

3547.  (Chairman.)  In  other  words  the  point  you 
■wish  to  make  on  that  is  that  they  pay  on  half  of  what 
they  are  capable  of  carrying  ? — That  they  could  not 
carry  more  than  double  in  tons  weight  what  their  net 
"tonnage  is.  As  a  fact,  as  the  paragraph  sayB,  they  do 
not  carry  their  nett  tonnage  in  dead-weight  when  full — 
the  Mersey  Docks  and  Harbour  Board  gave  evidence 
last  year  that  their  maximum  cargoes  were  not  400  tons 
from  Liverpool,  but  that  they  were  between  250  to  350 
from  Dublin,  taking  both  cattle  and  passengers  into 
account  in  that  estimate  as  if  they  were  carrying  that 

•  amount  of     dead -weight.     That   is   the   only   remark   I 
think  I  would  like  to  make. 

Sir  William  Watson  then  put  in  a  proof  of  his  e\-idence, 
which  was  as  follows  : — 

Sir  William  Watson  ■will  state  that  he  is  one  of  the 
managing  directors  of  the  City  of  Dublin  Steam  Packet 
Gompany,  and  has  acted  in  that  capacity  for  thirty-three 
years. 

The  City  of  Dublin  Company  was  established  in  1823 
and  incorporated  from  1833,  and  is  the  oldest  steamboat 
company  in  the  country. 

The  company  has,  from  the  time  of  its  establishment' 
■carried  on  a  cross-channel  service  between  Liverpool 
and  Dublin. 

The  company  are  also  the  owners  of  the  steam  packet* 
running  between  Holyhead  and  Kingston,  and  have  for 
over  fifty  years  held  the  Mail  Contract  between  those 
^rts. 

The  company  has  been  a  successful  concern,  but  owing 
to  keen  competition  in  the  cross-channel  service,  dividends 
in  recent  years  have  been  materially  reduced. 

The  company  have  traffic  arrangements  with  various 
railway  companies  runnmg  into  Liverpool  and  Dublin, 
and  the  traffic  is  largely  carried  on  upon  a  system  of 
through  rates  agreed  between  the  railway  companies  and 
the  company. 

The  traffic  carried  is  a  competitive  one  between  the 
steamers  of  the  company  and  those  of  the  railway  and 
other  companies  from  Holyhead  and  from  Heysham 
and  other  railway  ports.  At  these  ports  there  are  no  dues, 
and  thus  any  increased  dues,  owing  to  an  increase  in  net 
register  tonnage,  would  have  to  be  paid  by  the  company 
out  Of  their  own  pockets,  as  the  rates  could  not  be  increased 
in  consequence  oi  the  competition  with  the  railway 
companies. 


The  company  up  to  1901  ran  one  service  daily  each  way 
between  Liverpool  and  Dublin,  and  since  July,  1901, 
they  have  run  a  double  service  each  way,  moriiing  and 
evening. 

The  new  service,  which  is  a  daylight  service,  was  put 
on  in  1901,  for  affording  better  facilities  to  the  public, 
and  to  avoid  delay  in  the  forwarding  of  trafiic  which 
might  have  been  too  late  for  the  previous  night  boat, 
and  generally  to  improve  the  service. 

If  the  charges  made  by  the  dock  authorities  were 
increased,  it  would  have  a  very  serious  effect  upon  the 
company's  trade.  The  company  would  have  to  recon- 
sider the  number  of  services  they  now  afford  to  the 
public,  and  probably  discontinue  the  daylight  service 
in  order  to  keep  down  the  amount  of  tonnage  dues  pay- 
able by  them. 

The  company  have  a  fleet  of  six  steamers  engaged  in 
the  Dublin  and   Liverpool  trade. 

The  following  are  the  names  of  the  steamers  and  their 
gross  tonnage,  register  tonnage,  and  percentage  of  the 
Utter    to    the    former. 


Ship. 

Gross 
Tonnage. 

Register 
Tonnage. 

Percentage. 

iiOuth 
Cork       - 
Carlow    - 
Kerry     - 
Wicklow 
Kilkenny 

1,272-97 
1,279-77 
1,234-92 
1,229-47 
1,21109 
1,419-48 

7,647-70 

507-72 
508-34 
492-85 
492-24 
469-96 
516-06 

2,987- 17 

39-9 

39-7 

39-8 

40-03 

38-8 

36-36 

Average  39-098 

the  vessels  averages  about  40  per  cent,  of  their   gross 
tonnage. 

The  vessels  have  been  built  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  the  trade  with  which  they  have  to  deal,  and  with  no 
idea  of  evading  tonnage  dues. 

The  net  register  tonnage  of  the  company's  vessels  is  in 
excess  of  their  carrying  capacity  having  regard  to  the 
nature  of  the  traffic  carried  by  the  vessels,  which  consists 
largely  of  light  goods  and  general  merchandise.  This 
class  of  traffic  is  light  and  bulky,  and  very  often  consists 
of  perishable  articles  packed  in  crates ;  it  is  therefore  im- 
possible to  put  a  dead  weight  of  cargo  equal  to  the  ships 
net  register  tonnage  into  the  available  space. 

The  company's  vessels,  which  sail  at  regular  hours, 
have  often  to  make  the  voyage  light,  or  with  little  cargo, 
although  full  tonnage  dues  are  charged  upon  the  net 
register  tonnage  of  the  vessels  in  respect  of  each  voyage. 

The  company,  therefore,  now  pay  dues  on  a  greater 
tonnage  than  they  actually  carry  in  dead  weight,  or 
even  than  they  can  carry. 

In  addition  to  dock  tonnage  dues,  town  dues  are 
charged  on  cargo,  and  owing  to  the  through  rate  system 
and  competition  with  the  railway  ports  where  no  such 
dues  are  charged,  a  large  proportion  of  the  town  dues 
have  to  be  paid  by  the  company. 

The  foUo^wing  is  the  amount  of  dock  dues  and  town 
dues  paid  by  the  company  at  Liverpool  for  the  year 


Sir    William 
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Sir    WMiam  ending  30th  June,  1904,  and  the  number  of  voyages  for 
}Val*o».       the  year  :— 

31  May  1905.  Ship. 


Louth  - 
Cork  . 
Carlow  • 
Kerry  - 
WioUow 
Kilkenny 


Voyages. 

■  83 

-  120 

-  122 

-  116 

-  115 

-  115 

671 


Dock 

Town 

Dues. 

Duee. 

£. 

£. 

765 

437 

1,112 

640 

1,096 

619 

1,034 

591 

031 

559 

1,100 

616 

6,038 

3,461 

ATerage  per  Vessel  111.8 


1,006 


577 


Aa  the  net  register  tonnage  of  the  company's  vessels 
now  averages  about  40  per  cent,  of  the  gross  tonnage, 
an  alteration  of  the  general  law  which  would  result  in 
brmging  up  their  net  register  tonnage  to  50  per  cent, 
of  the  gross  tonnage,  would  be  equal  to  about  25  per  cent, 
increase  of  dues  on  the  company's  vessels,  and  an  altera- 
tion bringing  the  net  register  tonnage  to  64  per  cent., 
as  is  now  suggested,  would  mean  an  increase  of  nearly 
60  per  cent,  on  the  company's  vessels. 

While  the  amount  of  dues  paid  on  the  vessels  would 
be  increased,  the  company  would  obtain  no  further  or 
better  dock  accommodation. 

Witness  considers  that  his  company's  steamers  at 
present  pay  very  fully  for  the  accommodation  which  they 
receive  at  Liverpool. 

Witness  will  hand  in  a  table  which  has  been  prepared 
to  show  the  dimensions  of  the  company's  vessels,  the 
number  of  voyages  made,  the  total  number  of  days 
each  vessel  was  in  dock,  the  amounts  paid  in  tonnage 
dues  and  town  dues  for  the  year  ending  Ist  July,  1904, 
and  the  amount  paid  per  vessel  per  gross  ton  per  day 
in  dock,  etc.         (See  Appendix,  No.  19.) 

This  table  shows  that  the  tonnage  dues  paid  per  annum 
by  the  company  amount  on  the  average  to  a  very  con- 
siderably larger  sum  per  gross  ton  than  any  other  line 
of  vessels  using  the  Liverpool  docks,  even  when  the  net 
register  tonnage  of  those  vessels  is  considerably  higher 
than  those  of  the  company,  and  that  the  tonnage  dues 
paid  per  annum  by  the  company  per  gross  ton  per  day  in 
dock  amount  to  considerably  wore  than  those  of  the 
fast  Atlantic  liners,  and  about  the  same  as  the  inter- 
mediate and  cargo  steamers,  whose  net  register  tonnage 
is  also  a  high  one. 

This  table  shows  that  on  the  average  the  company  paid 
per  gross  ton  per  annum  24s.  lid.,  as  against  10s.  8d., 
14s.  3d.  and  lOs.  5d.  paid  by  the  average  mail,  intermediate 
and  cargo  steamers  («ee  column  15),  and  that  the  company 
paid  per  gross  ton  per  day's  occupancy  of  wet  dock 
2- 2d.,  as  against  l-4d.,  2- 2d.  and  2-4d.  paid  by  the 
average  mail,  intermediate  and  cargo  steamers  (column  16). 

As  will  be  seen  from  the  table  (column  5)  the  average 
number  of  voyages  per  vessel  per  annum  is  111,  and  the 
dock  owners  receive  the  full  dues  on  each  voyage. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  that,  although  the  dock  owner 
receives  dues  on  each  voyage,  the  vessel  also  receives 
accommodation  from  the  dock  owner  on  each  voyage. 
But  in  cases  where  a  company  has  a  berth  allocated  for 
its  sole  use,  as  in  the  case  of  this  company,  it  can  throw 
little  additional  expense  on  the  dock  company  if  a  vessel, 
instead  of  entering  the  dock  once  and  staying  five  days 
or  more,  enters  the  dock  five  times  and  stays  one  day 
each  time,  although  in  tiie  latter  case  the  dock  owner  will 
receive  pajrment  five  times  for  the  same  accommodation. 

The  speed  of  a  vessel  therefore  which  enables  her  to 
make  quicker  voyages  and  enter  the  port  more  frequently 
is  of  great  benefit  to  the  dock  owner. 

The  average  percentage  of  space  allowed  for  propelling 
power  upon  the  company's  vessels  is  about  55  per  cent,  of 
the  gross  tonnage. 

The  percentage  of  space  allotted  for  the  accommodation 
of  the  crew  is  about  5  per  cent,  of  the  gross  tonnage. 

Thus  the  net  register  tonnage  of  the  company's  vessels 
upon  whichtheypaydockduesaveragos  about40per  cent, 
ot  the  gross  tonnage,  and  witness  is  of  opinion  that  haWng 
regard  to  the  nature  of  their  trade,  and  to  the  fact  that 
they  make  very  frequent  voyages  and  often  have  to  sail 
with  small  cargoes,  they  pay  a  very  heavy  amount  of  dues 
for  the  accommodation  afforded  them.  This  is  fully 
shown  by  the  figures  in  the  Table  put  in. 

The  proposal  put   forward  by  the  dock  authorities  to 


limit  the  allowance  for  propelling  space  to  32  per  cent, 
of  the  gross  tonnage  would  be  very  unfair  and  impose  an  un- 
bearable burden  on  all  fast  passenger  and  coasting  steamers,. 

No  doubt  there  have  been,  in  the  past,  some  ships  built 
with  an  inordinately  low  net  register  tonnage,  but  aa  has- 
been  shown  by  the  evidence,  this  matter  has  been  put 
right  to  a  very  lar^e  extent  by  the  new  Board  of  Trade 
Instructions  to  Surveyors  with  regard  to  the  measure- 
ment of  ships. 

High  speed  passenger  steamers  must  of  necessity  have 
large  engine  and  boiler  accommodation  in  comparison 
with  a  ship  of  low  speed,  and  the  deductions  from  the 
gross  tonnage  are  therefore  greater  in  the  case  of  a  fast 
steamer  than  in  the  case  of  a  slow  one. 

But  far  from  this  being  unfair,  witness  would  point  out 
that  the  allowance  ^iven  theoretically  for  bunker  space 
to  the  slow  steamer  is  far  in  excess  of  that  given  to  a  fast 
steamer. 

Take  the  case  of  one  of  the  company's  vessels  in  which 
the  deduction  for  propelling  power  is  56  per  cent.  The 
actual  space  occupied  by  the  engines  and  boilers  is  32 
per  cent,  of  the  gross,  and  she  is,  in  addition,  allowed  75 
per  cent,  of  this  32  per  cent,  for  bunker  space,  ^dz.,  24  per 
cent.     Total,  56  per  cent. 

Now  in  the  case  of  cargo  steamers,  their  actual  engine 
space  is,  in  nearly  every  case,  13  per  cent,  of  the  gross^ 
and  they  are  allowed,  in  addition,  19  per  cent,  for  bunker 
space,  or  an  allowance  of  146  per  cent,  of  their  actual 
engine  space,  as  against  75  per  cent,  on  the  company's 
steamer. 

In  Very  few  cargo  ships  is  the  whole  of  this  allowance 
(viz.,  146  per  cent,  of  the  actual  engine  room)  used  for 
storing  coal,  and  the  greater  part  of  it  is  utilised  for  carry- 
ing cargo,  although  no  dues  are  paid  upon  it. 

In  the  report  of  the  Tonnage  Commission  of  1881,  a 
recommendation  was  made  that  8hipo^vne^s  should  have 
the  option  of  deducting  for  propelling  space  the  actual 
space  occupied  by  engines,  boilers  and  bunkers,  or  if  they 
preferred  it,  the  actual  engine  and  boiler  space  plus  75  per- 
cent, of  such  space  in  addition  for  bunkers,  with  a  proviso 
that  in  no  case  was  the  deduction  for  propelling  space 
to  exceed  33  per  cent,  of  the  gross  tonnage. 

If  this  rule  were  to  come  into  operation  the  owners  of 
cargo  steamers  would  find  that  their  deductions  would  be- 
nearer  22  per  cent,  than  the  32  per  cent,  now  allowed  j 
and  cargo  steamer  o-wners  have  therefore  always  opposed 
any  such  rule,  but  now  while  they  -wish  to  keep  the  benefit 
of  the  32  per  cent,  allowance,  they  propose  to  deprive  aft 
other  shipowners  of  the  advantages  they  now  have. 

In  the  case  of  the  fast  cross-channel  steamers  which, 
witness  represents,  the  Table  put  in  shows  very  clearly 
that  although  the  company's  vessels  have  on  the  average- 
a  net  register  tonnage  of  only  40  per  cent,  of  the  gross- 
tonnage,  they  pay  both  per  gross  ton  and  per  daj  in  dock, 
considerably  more  than  most  other  vessels,  and  in  -nit- 
ness's  opinion  bis  company's  vessels  pay  a  very  fair  sumi 
for  the  accommodation  afforded. 

With  regard  to  very  high  speed  vessels,  -witness  would' 
instance  his  company's  Holyhead  and  Kingstown  Mail 
Steamers  "  Ulster,"  "  Munster,"  "  Leinster  "  and  "  Con- 
naught."  These  vessels  pay  no  harbour  dues,  and  in 
designing  them  the  question  of  net  register  tonnage  had 
not  therefore  to  be  taken  into  account  in  any  way ;  they 
were  designed  wholly  to  fulfil  the  work  for  which  tney 
were  built,  and  in  accordance  witn  their  high  speed,  which 
is  24  knots  an  hour.  The  net  register  tonnage  of  these.- 
vessels  is  only  28  per  cent,  of  their  gross  tonnage. 

Witness  feels  sure  that  the  Committee  do  not  aesire- 
to  impose  in  any  way  a  penalty  on  vessels  -with  regard  tO' 
speed. 

If  such  vessels  as  these  mail  steamers  -were  charged  on. 
64  per  cent,  of  their  gross  tonnage  at  the  rates  now  ini 
operation  for  coasting  vessels,  witness  does  not  think, 
they  could  be  worked  by  any  private  company. 

If  any  limit  is  to  be  placed  upon  the  amount  allo-wed  tO' 
be  deducted  for  propelling  space,  -witness  is  of  opinion 
that  60  per  cent,  of  the  gross  tonnage  is  the  least  maximum 
that  should  be  fixed.  Tliis,  after  deducting,  say,  7  per 
cent,  for  crew  space,  would  leave  a  ship  with  a  net  regis- 
ter tonnage  of  not  less  than  33  per  cent. 

Witness  thinks  that  thus  limiting  the  propelling  space  to 
fix  a  minimum  net  register  tonnage  of  33  per  cenn.  would, 
be  a  very  fair  arrangement,  which,  while  not  unduly 
taxing  fast  steamers,  would  prevent  the  possibility  ofc 
ships  being  grossly  under-measured. 
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3548.  {Mr.  Wilson.)  You  have  been  present  I  know 
-when  most  of  the  e\  idence  has  been  given.  Do  you  con- 
•sider  that  the  light  and  air  space  that  is  provided  for  the 
<;rew  is  in  any  way  excessive — I  mean  in  the  engine-room 
.department  ?  I  am  not  speaking  now  of  the  spaces  where 
the  men  have  to  li%e  ? — No,  I  think  that  the  freedom  that 
the  si  ipowners  harve  had  of  providing  ample  accommoda- 
"tion  without  being  over-taxed  for  it  has  certainly  been 
beneficial. 

3549.  And  as  a  shipowner  you  do  not  give  the  men 
any  more  room  to  work  in  than  is  absolutely  necessary  ? — 
We  provide  very  ample  accommodation  and  up  to  this 
■we  have  been  unfettered  as  gross  tonnage  was  not  an 
element  in  the  dues-paying  capacity  of  the  ship. 

3550.  What  I  meant  was  this,  that  you  do  not  jJrovide 
space  that  is  not  absolutely  necessary  ? — In  that  sense 
certainly  not — our  space  is  reasonable  and  necessary. 

3551.  You  give  the  men  ample  room,  but  you  would 
not  call  it  an  extravagant  amount  of  space  ? — Certainly 
not. 

3552.  But  if  you  had  to  pay  dues  on  the  space  that  you 
now  provide  or  any  portion  of  it,  the  tendency  would  be 
on  the  part  of  the  shipowners  to  reduce  that  ? — I  should 
certainly  say  so.  I  do  not  see  how  it  could  be  otherwise, 
as  the  smaller  the  gross  tonnage  could  be  made  the  less 
•dues  you  would  pay. 

3553.  {Mr.  Burns.)  These  six  vessels  are  all  single 
•screw  steamers  ? — All  single  screw  steamers. 

3554.  Does  each  steamer  have  a  berth  for  herself 
■while  she  is  in  Liverpool  in  dock  ? — I  do  not  quite  under- 
stand. 

3555.  Suppose  one  steamer  arrives  before  another 
has  sailed,  has  she  to  wait  until  the  other  sails,  or  does  she 
have  a  berth  ? — We  have  three  full  berths.  Of  course, 
•occasionally  ships  have  to  overlap,  but  we  have  very 
satisfvctory  accommodation.  The  Mersey  Dock  and 
Harbour  Board  have  given  us  very  good  accommodation 
in  the  Nelson  Dock  and  our  ships,  as  a  rule,  do  not 
•overlap.  Occasionally  they  do,  but  as  a  rule  the  ships 
tave  not  to  overlap  each  other.  They  are  able  to  lie 
•alongside. 

3556.  {Sir  William,  White.)  On  page  4  of  your  evidence 
you  say  that  your  company  has  a  berth  allocated  to  its 
■sole  use  ;  I  understand  that  is  so,  is  it  not  ? — That  is  so. 

3557.  I  take  it  from  your  Table — this  Table  that  is 
appended  to  your  evidence  {see  Appendix  Xo.  19)  that 
your  total  payments  are  made  up  of  the  dock  tonnage 
rates  which  I  suppose  would  be  the  payment  of  the 
ships — is  that  so  ? — That  is  4|d.  per  ton  on  the  net 
iregister  tonnage. 

3558.  Then  there  are  dock  dues  and  town  dues.  Will 
you  tell  me  what  they  represent  ? — In  the  case  of  our 
ships  there  are  no  dock  dues.  That  colmun  is  headed 
"  dock  rates  and  town  dues  "  because  it  so  appears  in 
the  Mersey  Dock  Board's  own  Table  and  the  heading 
there  appUes  to  mail  steamers,  but  as  regards  the  City  of 
Dubhn  Company's  ships  you  should  omit  the  words 
"  dock  rates." 

3559.  Will  you  tell  me  what  dock  rates  cover  ? — Dock 
rates  are  for  dues  connected  with  foreign  going  vessels. 
There  are  no  such  dock  rates  on  coasting  vessels. 

3560.  {Mr.  Lyster.)  "  Dock  rates  and  town  dues  "  are 
3)aid  on  the  cargo  1 — Yes. 

3661.  {Sir  William  White.)  Then  you  pay  separately  for 
liandling  the  cargo — is  that  so  ? — No,  it  is  not  for  handling 
-the  cargo.  Town  dues  are  charged  by  the  Dock  Board 
•on  every  article  passing  in  and  out  of  the  port. 

3562.  Not  for  handling  ? — Not  for  handling. 

3563.  Is  there  a  separate  charge  for  handling  ? — We 
'have  the  whole  expense  of  handUng  on  ourselves  in 
addition  to  that. 

3564.  But  the  dock  companies  supply  the  appliances  ? 
— ^No  they  do  not  supply  any  of  them.  In  the  coasting 
trade  we  do  all  our  own  cargo  handhng. 

3565.  {Mr.  Lyster.)  An  a  general  answer  that  is  not 
quite  correct.  In  your  case  I  do  not  think  you  have 
appliances  ? — In  the  coasting  trade  we  have  allocated 
berths  and  I  do  not  know  of  any  coasting  company 
whose  work  in  handUng  cargoes  is  done  for  them.     It  is 

.done  at  the  expense  of  the  Company.. 


3566.  {Sir  William  White.)  We  are  in  this  Table  deal-   Sir    William 
ing  with  the  coasting  trade  and  comparing  that  with  mail         Watson. 

intermediate  and  cargo  steamers.     May  I  put  it  in  this  ~ 

way  that  the  dock  tonnage  rate  applies  right  through  to        May  1906. 
all  classes  of  ships — a  payment  per  register  ton  for  enter- 
ing the  dock. 

3567.  {Mr.  Lyster.)  That  is  right. 

3568.  (iStV  William  White.)  You  have  the  right  to 
remain  a  certain  time  in  dock.  Then  the  dock  rates  and 
town  dues  have  reference  to  what  the  ships  carry. 

3569.  {Mr.  Lyster.)  That  is  right. 

3570.  {Sir  William  White.)  And  land. 

3571.  {Mr.  Lyster.)  Except  passengers  and  except 
cattle.     I  do  not  think  there  is  any  charge  on  cattle. 

3572.  ( Witness.)  There  are  town  dues  on  cattle. 

3573.  {3{r.  Lyster.)  But  not  the  dock  rate  ?— Not  in 
the  case  of  coasting  vessels. 

351A.  {Mr.  Burns.)  Could  you  land  cattle  on  the  land- 
ing stage  ? — If  you  do  so  you  pay  town  dues. 

3575.  {Mr.  Lyster.)  You  pay  part  of  that  rate  which 
is  in  the  second  column  ? — We  pay  under  what  is  called 
town  duos.  The  object  of  this  table  was  to  compare  as 
nearly  as  could  be  the  working  in  the  Gty  of  Dublin  Go.'s 
coasting  vessels  with  the  three  classes  of  vessels — foreign 
vessels,  mail  intermediate,  and  cargo— sho^vn  in  the  Mersey 
Docks  and  Harbour  Board's  table  No.  1,  and  the  headings 
were  followed  as  closely  as  they  could  be  with  columns  11, 
12,  and  13  of  the  Mersey  Docks  and  Harbour  Board's 
table  under  dock  rates  and  town  dues  paid  during  the  year. 
That  heading  was  left  there,  and  of  course  appUes  to  the 
three  classes  of  foreign  vessels,  but  really  dock  rates  do 
not  apply  to  ourselves.  We  pay  only  town  dues  in  that 
column. 

3576.  {Sir  William  WhUe.)  The  remaining  payment 
is  in  the  form  of  dues,  and  excludes  any  question  of  any 
payment  for  handling  cargo  ? — Yes. 

3577.  ."Vud  so  far  as  you  are  awaro,  this  table  treats  all 
the  classes  of  ships  on  the  same  basis  ? — Yes. 

3578.  Your  argument.  I  take  it,  in  this  table,  is,  that 
whether  the  pajTnent  you  make  in  the  year  is  taken  on 
the  basis  of  gross  tonnage  or  the  rate  per  gross  ton, 
per  day'.s  occupancy  of  the  dock — whichever  of  those  is 
taken  you  still  piy  in  the  aggregate  at  least  as  much  as 
other  people — is  that  it  ?— I  understood  that  the  inter- 
mediate and  cargo  vessels  were  put  forward  as  the  best 
payers,  and  we  ventured  to  think  that  we  show  in  this 
table  that  we  pay  better,  on  those  two  grounds. 

3579.  That  is  if  you  take  into  account  the  time  you 
were  there  ? — ^The  rate  per  gross  ton  for  deck  tonnage 
dues.  Ours  is  15s.  lOd.  and  the  intermediate  steamers 
98  9d.  With  regard  to  the  rate  per  gross,  taking  town 
dues  as  well,  ours  is  24s  Ud^  against  16s.  5d.  I  take 
the  highest  in  both  cases  of  the  average  cargo  steamer. 

3580.  You  told  me  that  you  had  a  berth  allocated  ? — 
We  have  berths  allocated  or  accommodation  allocated. 

3581.  Would  there  be  any  injustice  to  others,  or  any 
difficulty,  since  you  have  a  berth  allocated  for  the  sole 
use  of  your  ships,  if  instead  of  having  any  dispute  about 
tonnage  payments  an  annual  rental  were  agreed  upon  ? 
— That  is  a  question  I  am  not  prepared  to  give  an  answer 
to.  I  was  going  to  say  we  pay  a  rental  of  2s.  6d.  a  yard 
on  our  shed  space,  which  is  very  considerable. 

3582.  That  is  what  I  meant.  You  may,  of  course,  not 
feel  yourself  able  to  answer,  but  what  I  meant  was  this — 
you  pay  a  rental  and  other  dues  as  well — tonnage  rates  and 
dues — and  you  make  up  a  certain  annual  payment  for 
your  fleet  ? — It  comes  to  a  certain  sum  in  the  year  in 
that  way,  and  a  very  large  sum. 

3583.  What  I  understand  you  to  prefer  not  to  answer ; 
but  the  instance  I  was  putting  was  this — seeing  you  have 
a  place  assigned  for  your  sole  use  and  that  you  have  a 
series  of  years  over  which  payments  have  gone,  so  that 
there  is  something  like  an  average  ascertainable — could 
not  all  these  difficulties  about  tonnage  between  a  company 
like  yours  and  the  Dock  Company  be  resolved  by  mutual 
agreement  by  means  of  a  total  annual  payment  apart  from 
the  use  of  appliances  ?— I  would  be  very  far  from  saying 
that  the  Dock.  Board  and  the  company  could  not  come  to 
some  arrangement,  but  it  is  not  a  subject  which  has  been 
considered,  and  one  does  not  like  to  answer  a  question  of 
so  large  a  nature. 


ik 
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Sir  WiUiam  3584.  Are  there  other  lines— coasting  lines— which 
WaUoa.       are  similarly  situated  with  allocated  berths  ?— A  very 

large  number.     I  feel  quite  certain  that  if  we  were  to  be 

31  May  1905.    charged  a  rent  we  would  not  pay  anything  like  what 

^~~~'        we  are  paying. 

3585.  {Chairman.)  Then  I  am  afraid  you  would  not 
be  able  to  come  to  an  agreement  ?— We  would  be  very 
willing  to  come  to  an  agreement,  but  you  are  looking  at 
it  from  the  Dock  Board  side.  Our  annual  amount  of 
rates  is  so  very  large  compared  with  others  that  we  would 
expect  a  very  large  amount  of  reduction  if  we  were  to 
pay  an  annual  rent,  and  if  it  were  to  be  a  fixed  payment 
regardless  of  our  use. 

3586.  (Chairman.)  May  I  ask,  do  these  tables  of  the 
total  amount  include  rent  per  lineal  yard  ?— No. 

3587.  Then  that  is  an  addition  ?— That  is  an  addition. 
We  pay  £1,000  a  year  in  our  case.  Over  and  above  that 
we  pay  £251  per  quarter— you  may  call  it  £1,000  a  year. 

3588.  (Colonel  Denny.)  And  all  special  appliances 
in  addition  to  that  again  ?— And  craneage  as  well,  as  Mr. 
L3rster  has  explained. 

3589.  (Professor  Biles.)  Do  you  get  any  reduction  of 
rate  for  paying  this  rental  per  net  register  ton  ? — Oh,  no, 
that  is  in  addition.  In  the  old  days  the  Dock  Board 
used  not  to  charge  the  rental  of  2s.  6d.,  but  of  late  years 
when  any  new  berths  were  given  they  have  charged  it ;  I 
believe  it  is  universal  now.  although  I  am  not  quite 
certain. 

3590.  (Chairman.)  Would  it  nw^  have  been  wise  to  have 
included  it  in  that  total  ?— It  would  not  then  have  agreed 
with  the  Dock  Board's  figures  for  the  intermediate 
and  cargo  steamers.  This  table  was  drawn  out  as  an 
exact  comparison  with  the  table  of  the  Dock  Board's. 
That  was  the  object  of  it,  and  if  we  introduced  another 
figure  first  of  all  we  could  not  divide  it  amongst  the  ships, 
because  it  is  a  fixed  charge  which  was  independently  of 
the  nimiber  of  ships  using — it  is  quite  incomparable  with 
the  other  charges. 

3591.  (Sir  William  White.)  You  have  heard  the 
evidence  which  has  been  given  on  behalf  of  the  Dock 
Companies  in  which  it  has  been  stated  that  existing 
arrangements  do  not  adequately  remunerate  them  for  the 
large  expenditure  which  has  been  incurred  in  improving 
docks  and  keeping  them  up  to  date  ? — I  have  heard  that. 

3592.  I  am  vmder  the  impression  that  that  is  the  basis 
of  the  argument — at  least  one  of  the  bases  of  the  ar- 
gument— which  the  Dock  Companies  put  forward  in 
favour  of  an  increase  in  the  net  register  tonnage — the 
minimum  net  register  tonnage — on  which  dues  should 
be  levied  ? — I  understand  that  is  the  whole  of  the  argu- 
ment— that  certain  classes  of  ships  are  pajring  too  little. 

3593.  But  if  it  is  so  that  the  Dock  Companies  consider 
that  they  are  not  getting  a  fair  return  upon  their  ex- 
penditvure,  would  not  that  be  dealt  with  if  a  system  could 
be  introduced  by  which  all  berths  allocated  to  the  ex- 
clusive use  of  particular  companies  were  dealt  with  by  a 
method  of  an  annual  rental  fairly  agreed  between  the 
Dock  Company  and  the  shipping  proprietors  ? — As  I 
said  before,  I  am  not  prepared  to  say,  but  there  is  no 
doubt  that  an  arrangement  of  that  kind  could  be  made, 
provided  that  we  were  charged  less  on  accotmt  of  it.  If 
that  were  done  it  would  apparently  be  a  fair  arrangement. 
The  whole  object  of  my  evidence  is  to  show  that  we  cer- 
tainly pay  more  than  enough  at  present. 

3594.  (Mr.  Lyater.)  itave  you  ever  suggested  a  com- 
position ? — I  never  heard  the  question  raised,  until  Sir 
William  White  raised  it. 

3595.  I  understand  that  you  consider  yourself  rather 
highly  taxed  ? — Yes. 

3596.  Have  you  suggested  that  any  other  form  of 
pajrment  should  be  made  ? — No,  I  never  heard  the 
question  raised  until  Sir  William  White  raised  it  here.  I 
have  never  heard  of  any  power  on  the  part  of  the  Dock 
Board  to  charge  a  rental  in  lieu  of  tonnage  dues,  but  it 
may  be  that  they  have  such  a  power.  As  I  said,  it  is  a 
question  that  I  do  not  hke  to  say  anything  on. 

3597.  (Sir  WiUiam  White.)  You  have  no  knowledge  of 
what  the  Dock  Company  has  expended  upon  the  berth 
which  you  use,  have  you  ? — Of  that  particular  berth  I 
have  not,  because  the  Nelson  Dock  is  an  old  dock. 

3598.  That  is,  you  are  not  in  a  position  to  give  any 
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information  as  to  whether  your  particular  transaction  pays 
the  Dock  Company  for  that  portion  of  their  work,  and  off 
such  proportion  of  the  total  expenditure  as  may  be 
involved  in  approaches,  and  so  on.  You  have  no  infor- 
mation on  the  financial  side  ? — I  only  know  we  movedi 
into  this  dock  two  years  ago,  and  for  seventy  years  before 
that  we  were  in  one  of  theoldest  of  the  Liverpool  docks — 
the  Clarence  Dock — where  no  improvements  of  any  kind 
had  been  made  during  the  term  of  our  occupation,  but 
during  the  time  we  were  there  I  should  think  that  we  paid 
for  the  cost  of  the  construction  of  the  Clarence  Dock 
several  times  over. 

3599.  (Mr.  Lyster.)  You  have  better  accommodation 
now  ? — We  have  an  improved  dock,  but  it  is  not  a  new 
dock — ^it  was  not  built  for  us,  I  should  say. 

3600.  It   is   a   satisfactory   dock  7 — ^You   know, 
Lyster,  we  have  no  complaint  to  make. 

3601.  (Sir  WiUiam  White.)  You  said  just  now 
think  you  are  rather  highly  charged.  That  infers 
you  have  some  basis  of  fair  charge  in  your  mind, 
you  tell  the  Committee  why  you  think  you  are  rather 
highly  charged  ? — It  is  when  we  compare  what  we  now 
pay  with  what  others  are  paying.  We  are  not  complaining, 
and  I  should  not  Uke  it  to  be  taken  that  we  are  com- 
plaining. Just  now  Mr.  Lyster  asked  whether  we  had 
made  any  complaint.  We  have  not  made  any  complaint. 
We  have  built  our  ships,  and  we  have  paid  our  full  charg» 
on  our  net  register  tonnage,  but  when  it  is  suggested  that 
we  should  pay  60  per  cent,  more  than  we  are  paying  at 
present  by  raising  our  present  net  tonnage  to  64  per  cent 
of  our  gross,  we  then  think  it  is  very  fair  and  reasonable- 
to  point  out  that,  compared  with  others,  we  are  at  present 
paying  a  large  amount  whichever  way  we  look  at  it  We 
take  the  Dock  Board's  own  view  of  the  two  figures—  the- 
amount  per  gross  ton  on  dock  tonnage  rates,  com- 
bined with  dock  rates  and  town  dues.  That  is  all  I  have 
to  point  out. 

3602.  Thank  you.  That  is  an  answer  to  what  I  asked. 
Now  turning  to  page  5  of  your  evidence,  you  refer  there 
to  a  matter  that  I  presume  is  within  your  own  knowledge,, 
that  is  that  Board  of  Trade's  new  instructions  to  sur- 
veyors have  had  a  considerable  influence  in  preventing 
a  low  net  register  tonnage  ? — So  I  am  informed. 

3603.  That  is  not  a  matter  of  your  own  knowledge  ? — 
No,  I  am  not  concerned  in  any  ship  where  it  took  effect. 

3604.  Then  a  Uttle  lower  down  you  begin  a  comparison 
between  coasters  and  the  vessels  of  ordinary  type  which. 
get  imder  the  existing  law  a  deduction  of  32  per  cent,  of 
gross   tonnage  for  propelling  space  ? — Yes. 

3605.  All  through  that  it  appears  to  me  you  are 
assuming  that  the  fair  thing  would  be  to  allow  a  ship  the 
actual  space  occupied  by  or  necessary  for  the  working  of 
the  machinery,  and  for  the  stowage  of  the  coal.  Is  that 
your  view.  You  see  your  argument  assumes  that  ? — Are- 
you  taking  the  last  paragraph  on  page  5  ? 

3606.  I  am  taking  the  argument  which  begins  at  the 
bottom  of  page  5,  and  goes  on  a  long  way.  You  say- 
there,  for  example,  that  "  the  actual  space  occupied  by 
the  engines  and  boilers  in  your  coasters  " — is  32  per  cent, 
of  the  gross,  "  and  then  you  say  she  is  allowed  in  addition 
75  per  cent,  of  this  32  per  cent,  for  bunker  space  ? — I  findi 
I  should  correct  that  because  it  turns  out  that  that  is 
.37  per  cent.  I  took  that  from  the  Dock  Board's  own 
figures,  but  they  do  not  allow  enough  for  the  coal  bunkers 
in  our  ships— it  is  36  and  37  per  cent.,  but  it  does  not 
affect  the  argument. 

3607.  Do  you  maintain  the  view  that  the  allowance 
should  be  the  actual  space  occupied  by  machinery,- 
or  necessary  for  working  the  propelling  machinery,  and 
for  the  bunkers,  or  do  you  consider  that  all  ships  should 
have  75  per  cent,  above  the  propelling  space  ?— I  con- 
sider that  the  present  rule  giving  the  actual  space  of 
engine  and  boilers  and  75  per  cent,  in  addition  is  the  fair 
one.  I  am  comparing  it  there  with  what  the  13  per 
centers  get.  I  am  comparing  the  75  with  the  146  per 
cent.     I  am  not  objecting  to  the  present  rule. 

3608.  You  do  not  claim  to  occupy  75  per  cent.  ?— Not 
necessarily. 

3609:  With  the  coal  ?— No.- 

3610.  Wiy  do  you  think  that  you  should  have  75  pet 
cent.  I  daresay  you  have  some  reason  for  that  ? — I 
thinltl  can  give  you  a  very  good  reason  in  flie  case  of  our 
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«-wn  ships— that  the  result  brings  out  the  net  register 
tonnage,  which,  taking  the  cargoes  carried,  and  taking  the 
•efficiont  value  of  the  ships,  shows  the  net  tonnage  is  a 
-very  high  figure,  but  it  is  only  half  the  actual  dead- 
■weight  capacity,  and  whi'e  it  is  more  than  the  a.-!tual 
deadweight  of  the  cargoes  which  we  ordinarily  carry — 
coasting  cargoes — we  say  it  comes  out  at  a  fair  figure, 
and  that  we  have  not  a  large  surplus  space  in  our  ships 
such  as  you  are  referring  to. 

3611.  What  you  mean  to  say  is  that  with  the  trade 
you  carry  on,  the  ratio  of  deadweight  carried  per  net 
register  is  not  an  unfair  one  ? — Yes,  is  not  an  unfair  one. 
I  understood  that  it  was  said  that  2-  3  -was  fair,  and  ours 
is  imder  2. 

3612.  I  want«d  to  clear  that  point  up  ?— That  is  really 
the  point  that  I  wished  to  elaborate. 

3613.  Of  course  the  point  has  been  made,  and  there 
seems  to  be  great  force  in  it,  that  75  per  cent,  upon  the 
■machinery  space  is  for  coasting— for  cross  channel  vessels 

a  much  larger  allowance  for  fuel  than  would  ever  be 

Tequired.  Your  answer  to  that  is  that  even  under  those 
circumstances,  the  dead  weight  in  relation  to  net  register 
is  a  fair  thing  ? — In  the  case  of  our  ships — I  am  only 
approaching  it  from  the  point  of  view  of  our  ships. 

3614.  {Mr.  Bvms.)  Your  ships  are  typical  ships  ? — 
Our  ships  are  typical  ships,  and  there  are  a  very  large 
number  of  the  best  class  of  cross  channel  ships  that  come 
under  the  same  rule. 

3615.  (Sir  William  White.)  Then  with  regard  to  your 
fast  Holyhead  and  Kingstown  steamers,  you  say  at  the 
Tx)ttom  of  page  six  that  in  designing  them  the  question  of 
net  register  tonnage  has  had  no  influence  ? — Has  had  no 
influence  whatever. 

3616.  Could  you  put  before  the  Committee — because 
thev  are  most  interesting  ships — the  detail  of  allowances 
for  those  ships.  I  have  no  doubt  that  it  is  in  your  official 
papers,  but  I  do  not  know  whether  we  have  it  before  us. 
Perhaps,  Sir  W  illiam  Watson,  you  might  do  this.  You 
might  say  that  the  figures  given  in  th  s  paper  by  Professor 
Biles  are  in  agreement  with  yours  ? — I  wovdd  like  to  see 
■what  the  figures  are  before  saying  that. 

3617.  You  will  see  as  to  that,  but  I  will  not  delay  the 
inquiry.  Have  the  figures  which  you  have  been  taken 
(rom  the  register  ? — ^They  are  copied  and  taken  from  the 
"  ITlster's  "  Register. 

3618.  Coiild  you  put  them  in  ? — I  have  no  objection. 
Those  were  taken  from  the  "  Ulster's  "  Register.    


"  Ulsteb's  " 

Tos> 

IONS. 

AOE. 

.    7-06 

41-2 

•  264-1 

Tons. 

Under  tonnage  deck  - 
Space  between  decks 
Round  houses     - 
Side  houses 
light  and  air  spaces 

1515-91 

943  05 

138-35 

13-69 

30-21 

Cross  tonnage     - 
Deductions 

Registered  tonnage     - 

Deduct 
Propelling  power 
Crew  space 
Master     - 
Chart  room 
Boatswain's  stores    • 

2641-21 
1893- 87 

747-34 

1693-51 
162-77 

37-59 

1893-87 

3619.  Then  coming  to  the  last  page  of  your  evidence 
•which  of  course  is  as  to  the  minimum  register  tonnage 
■which  in  your  judgment  you  think  ought  to  be  allowed 
you  put  that  at  33  per  cent,  of  the  gross  ? — Yes. 

3620.  Will  you  briefly  say  what  argument  you  can 
offer  in  favour  of  your  opinion  as  compared  with  the  great 
weight  of  opinion  we  have  had  from  a  number  of  ship- 
©■wners  and  representatives  of  dock  companies  ? — I 
think  I  may  give  three  arguments.  That  until  this 
Committee  sat  no  one  that  I  have  heard  of,  and  I  have 
had  a  good  deal  to  do  with  this  question,  ever  suggested 
a  higher  minimum  than  50  per  cent.  And  secondly,  that 
during  the  past  twenty -three  years  a  number  ot  ports 
bave  applied  for  a  minimum  in  their  oim  cases  which  went 
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down   to  33J  per  cent,  and  of  which  a  very  large  number    Sir  William 
were  40  per  cent.  Watsoa. 

3621.  (Chairman.)    And  none  exceeded  50  per  cent  ?   31  llit.\  1905. 
— None   exceeded   50   per   cent.     Coupled   with   that   I  " 
myself — but   I   do   not   know   whether   it   would   carry 

weight  with  anyone  else — -made  a  sort  of  average  as 
to  what  was  the  proper  figure  to  cover  anything  which 
could  be  called  freaks  and  yet  not  overtax  those  whose 
vessels  were  necessarily  built  with  moderate  tonnages 
on  account  of  their  high  speed  and  on  account  of  the 
nature  of  their  voyages  and  I  arrived  at  the  figure,  riglftly 
or  wrongly,  that  abiut  33  jwsr  cent,  was  right.  I  cannot 
do  better  than  that. 

3622.  Is  that  as  low  as  you  think  they  are  likely  to  go 
in  your  lifetime  ? — I  would  not  like  to  say  that,  but  I 
am  free  to  admit  that  I  do  not  think  it  is  quite  fair  to 
say  that  the  ship  should  measure  nothing,  but  on  the 
other  hand  I  do  not  think  that  you  should  overtax  ships 
such  as  the  Cunard  liners — I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that — • 
or  our  own  Kingstown  and  Holyhead  mail  steamers  or 
our  Liverpool  bDats  where  it  can  be  shown  that  their 
tonnage  is  to  my  mind  a  fair  one.  To  go  up  even  to  50 
per  cent,  or  even  to  40  per  cent,  would  ba,  in  my  opinion, 
too  high,  and  certainly  to  go  up  to  63  per  cent,  seems  to 
me  to  be  out  of  all  reason.  You  have  been  good  enough 
as  a  Committee  to  let  me  listen  to  the  evidence  which 
has  been  given  here  and  I  have  never  heard  an  argument 
which  weighed  with  me  for  going  up  to  63  per  ceit. 

3623.  (Cohnel  Denny.)  Except  that  93  per  cent,  are 
above  50  per  cent.  ? — That  seems  to  me  a  very  strong 
argument  for  doing  nothing.  It  hardly  seems  worth  while 
dealing  with  the  7  per  cent. 

3624.  (Sir  WiUiam  While.)  Do  you  think  that  with 
the  class  of  vessels  with  which  you  are  connected,  if  the 
proposed  limit  of  63  per  cent,  minimum  of  the  gross  were 
adopted  for  the  register  tonnage,  that  that  would  have  a 
bad  effect  upon  the  provision  of  crew  space  and  the  main- 
tenance of  seagoing  qualities  ? — It  would  certainly  tend 
to  make  every  owner  make  his  gross  tonnage  as  low  as  it 
possibly  could  be  made.  Now  in  building  these  ships 
of  ours — these  six  ships — ^we  determined  that  we  would 
have  ships  which  would  not  measure  in  net  tonnage  muoh 
more  than  our  former  ships,  but  that  we  would  build  the 
best  seagoing  ships  that  could  be  built.  The  result  was 
that  we  made  our  gross  tonnage  very  much  larger  than 
we  need  have  made  it.  We  might  have  had  our  ships  very 
much  smaller  indeed  than  they  are,  but  they  would  not 
have  been  the  cattle  carrying  ships  that  they  are,  and 
they  would  not  have  had  the  seagoing  quaities  which 
enable  them  to  make  most  regular  passages.  Their  speed 
also  required  larga  engine  rooms,  and  there  is  no  doubt 
that  if  anything  like  64  per  cent,  were  introduced  if  it  did 
not  drive  them  off  the  line  altogether  it  would  certainly 
conduce  in  every  way  to  make  owners  reduce  the  gross 
tonnage  as  far  as  it  possibly  could  be  done  which  must 
react  upon  crew  space  and  everything  else.  It  appears 
to  me  you  cannot  have  gross  tonnage  as  your  basis  with- 
out making  it  an  object  to  reduce  the  gross  tonnage ; 
it  would  be  the  shipowner's  object  to  reduce  gross 
tonnage  with  the  consequent  effects,  whatever  they 
might  be. 

3625.  (Professor  Biles.)  Is  not  it  to  the  shipowner's 
interest  now  to  reduce  gross  tonnage,  inasmuch  as  any 
reduction  in  gross  tonnage  might  tend  to  reduce  net 
register  ? — To  a  certain  extent  no  doubt  it  is  the  case, 
but  where  you  can  come  out  now  with  a  ship  where  the 
tonnage  is  a  rewonable  net  tonnage  and  a  fair  one,  it  is 
not  to  any  extent  the  same  as  it  would  be  with  a  63  per 
cent,  basis. 

3626.  Supposing  at  the  present  moment  a  ship  has  a 
gross  tonnage  of  1,000  tons,  100  of  which  is  made  up  by 
ereotions  on  deck  which  in  a  new  ship  may  be  omitted, 
and  that  the  takiag  off  of  those  erections  reduces  gross 
inducement  strong  enough  to  have  it  done  now  ?^I 
tonnage  by  100  tons  and  the  net  by  100  ton.s,  is  not  the 
could  not  say  without  a  special  case.  I  do  not  tliink  it  is. 
In  my  own  case  it  was  not  strong  enough.  I  think  that 
is  the  best  way  of  putting  it.  We  were  building  ships 
whose  net  tonnage  was  not  much  larger  on  an  average 
than  our  former  ships.  It  is  about  the  same  as  the 
maximum  net  tonnage  in  the  former  days.  We 
thought  it  was  worth  while  up  to  that  extent,  but  it 
would  not  be  worth  while  if  the  present  basis  were 
inoreised^ 
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**■    Jj^^*"*       8«87.  ( Ur.  Lytttr. )  TkU  ki  not  uiaireriag  the  qnwtion  t 

**^"**'*-       —I  ■•JTt  of  coane  jtro  lonto.  that  it  applie*  »t  preaent. 

•I  }|^_  imi^   The  amAller  your  grow  tonnage,  the  imaller  your  net 

I     '  toonage  will  be,  but  where  the  thing  ia  exaggerated  to 

•och  aa  extent  it  exaggerates  the  advantage  of  keeping 

your  groM  tonnage  low. 

3028.  (Ifr.  LjitttT.)  U  it  not  exactly  the  other  way. 
and  would  it  not  be  the  other  way  if  yout  veuel  came 
nnder  the  S2  per  cent,  class.  You  would  only  get  your 
Bi*  kMiMMd  by  68  tons,  whereas  to-day  yoo  get  the 
fnll  Ipereate  of  100  tons  T— I  understand  that  Professor 
BOes  it  speaking  principally  of  the  crew  space  question. 

3629.  No.  of  deck  erections  ?— Then  it  would  be  to 
the  intoest  of  everybody  to  put  them  under  de<'k.  And 
then  yon  would  pet  them  off  your  under  deck  tcnrage 
histead  of  being  first  put  on  it  and  then  taking  it  off 
•fterwarda. 

S690.  (ProftMor  BOet.)  Is  not  that  the  inducement 
now  ?— No,  I  do  not  think  that  it  la. 

3631.  You  get  them  off  now  just  as  you  would  do 
nnder  any  other  arrangement  ? — But  on  U>e  other  hand 
you  could  afford  it  at  Uie  present  time. 

3632.  That  is  not  quite  what  you  mean  7— There  is  no 
qtMstioa  whatever  that  if  you  were  to  go  to  a  63  per  cent. 
or  evm  a  80  per  cent,  figure  it  is  a  great  inducement  to 
•hipowneca  to  try  and  curtail  their  gross  tonnage. 

3633.  {Colonel  Denny.)  You  can  live  just  now  where  yon 
could  not  live  then  ? — Yes,  there  is  a  point  at  which  you 
cannot  live.  Our  pajrment  for  tonnage,  say,  in  Liverpool 
would  be  so  much  increased  that  we  could  not  possibly 
run  our  present  services,  I  believe,  with  profit. 

3634.  (Mr.  Lytttr.)  Do  yt)U  suggest  then  that  you  are 
throwing  away  money  now  uselessly  by  increasing  your 
gross  tonnage  7 — We  hope  we  have  not  done  it  uselessly. 

3636.  Uselessly  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  reduction 
of  net  T — At  present  the  tonnage  of  our  engine  spaces 
is  independent  of  the  gross  tonnage. 

3636.  I  am   dealing   with   deck  erect  ions- 
■uggestion  as  to  deck  erections. 

8837.  {Colonel  Denny.)  Crew  space  above  deck  T— 
While  we  are  getting  a  fair  net  tonnage  it  is  worth  our 
while  to  do  that 

3638.  {Chairman.)  It  does  seem  to  me  that  there  is 
some  reason  in  his  point  of  view  that  as  long  as  dock  dues 
are  so  small  that  they  are  not  an  appreciable  tax  they 
build  the  beet  type  of  ships,  but  the  moment  they  be- 
come so  large  that  they  did  become  an  appreciable  tax 
they  could  not  do  that. 

3639.  (Jfr.  Lytter.)  I  am  asking  the  reason  why  the 
company  should  throw  money  away  at  the  present  time. 
The  point  is  that  they  get  an  advantage  out  of  these  deck 
erections.  I  think  perhaps  if  wo  got  a  concrete  case  from 
an  expert  witness  we  will  be  able  to  illustrate  the  point 
better. 

3640.  {Profutor  BUe$.)  Sir  William  admits  the  prin- 
ciple, but  he  doee  not  admit  your  application  of  the  prin- 
dpie.  He  says  that  any  basis  of  gross  tonnage  tends  to 
cut  down  the  crew  space? — Any  basis  of  gross  tonnage  does. 
It  is  worth  while  to  do  it  while  we  are  measured,  as  we 
are  at  present  moderately,  but  it  would  be  impossible 
to  do  it  otherwise.  We  are  paying  £10,000  a  year  in  dues 
of  one  kind  or  anotW  in  Liverpool.  If  60  per  cent,  were 
added  tliat  would  ro.ean  another  £6,000  a  year,  and 
it  would  be  utterly  impoaaible  for  as  to  carry  on  our 
Mnrioe. 

3641.  {Ckairmnn.)  I  do  not  think  we  have  any  doubt 
about  that. 

3642.  {ProfoMT  Bila.)  I  suppose  you  are  quite  satisfied 
with  the  light  and  air  space  in  the  "  Oonnaught,"  "  Ul- 
ster," and  "  Leinster  "  T— The  light  and  air  space  in  those 
ships  require*  explanation,  because  their  stokeholds  and 
engine-room  are  all  worked  under  artificial  draught. 
The  remilt  i*  that  you  are  not  dependent  on  light  and 
air  in  the  ordinary  aense,  and  no  doubt  their  light  and 
air  space*  are  very  small,  aa  Professor  Biles  knows. 

3643.  Would  you  mind  answering  the  question  T— 
I  am  quite  satisfied  witti  those  vessels  in  every  respect. 

3644.  Then  you  think  that  there  is  quite  sufficient  light 
and  air  space  in  those  vesKls  for  the  health  of  the 
ciew  !— I  think  the  engine-rooms  are  very  healthy. 


3646.  And  tou  say  the  light  and  air  spaces  in  those 
veaaels  is  small.  You  have  the  register  with  you,  and 
I  think  from  that  register  you  will  see  that  they  are 
8.000  or  O.COO  horse-power  ?— 9,000  maximum  horse- 
power. 

364a  And  that  their  light  and  air  space  is  thirty  tons  t 
Their  light  and  air  space  is  thirty  tons. 

3647.  And  you  are  quite  satisfied  that  that  amount  is 
sufficient  for  their  horse-bower  ?— That  is  another  ques- 
tion altogether.  I  am  quite  satisfied  that  it  is  sufficient 
in  these  vessels. 

3648.  Is  sufficient  in  these  vessels  for  the  health  of  the 
crew  ?— It  ia  not  a  question  of  the  sufficiency  of  the  light 
and  air  space,  but  owing  to  the  way  in  which  the  engine- 
rooms  in  every  part  of  the  vessels  are  arranged  with  an 
artificial  air  supply  the  engine  rooms  are  as  healthy  a» 
they  could  be  if  they  had  the  largest  possible  amount  of 
upper  deck  light  and  air  spaces. 

3649.  You  are  quite  satisfied  ? — Yes. 

3660.  {Mr.  Wilson.)  What  are  the  names  of  these 
vessels  ?— The  "  Leinster,"  "  Munster,"  Ulster,"  and 
"  Connaught." 

3651.  Those  vessels  are  engaged  on  very  short  runs 
which  makes  a  great  deal  of  difference  ? — My  only  answer 
to  your  question  is  that  they  are  quite  satisfactory. 

3662.  {Professor  Biles.)  And  I  gather  from  what  Mr. 
Wilson  said  that  ho  also  was  satisfied. 

3653.  {Mr.  Wilson.)  No,  I  did  uut  say  so. 

3664.  {Professor  Biles.)  I  do  not  know  whether  it  i» 
a  fair  question  to  ask  you,  but  you  will  judge  that  for 
yourself.  Do  you  mind  telling  me  what  subsidy  you 
receive  from  the  Government  ? — £100,000  a  year.  It  i» 
stated  in  the  Parliamentary  Paper  and  is  public  property. 

3655.  I  only  wanted  to  know  what  the  exact  subsidy- 
is,  because  I  notice  that  in  this  part  of  your  fleet  which  you 
quote  here — these  six  ships — ^you  give  us  the  revenue — 
at  least  the  tonnage  dues  as  £1,000  per  vessel  ? — But  thesfr 
vessels  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  Kingstown  and  Holy- 
head mail  subsidy. 

3656.  I  am  quite  well  aware  that  the  subsidy  is  not 
paid  for  these  other  vessels,  but  you  receive  from  the- 
Government  a  subsidy  of  £100,000  a  year,  and  the  amount 
that  you  would  have  to  pay  extra  if  the  tonnage  were- 
brought  up  to  50  per  cent,  would  amount  to  £600  per 
year  ? — It  would  amount  to  £1,500  a  year  which  was  what- 
the  Dock  Board  gave  evidence  of  last  year. 

3657.  {Colonel  Denny.)  You  have  to  pay  both  harbour 
dues  and  town  dues  ? — On  the  harbour  or  dock  dues- 
alone  we  would  have  to  pay  £1,500  more,  as  given  in 
evidence  by  the  Mersey  Docks  and  Harbour  Board  last 
year  before  Parliament.  I  think  if  you  allowed  me  I 
would  show  it  to  you  at  once.  Our  vessels'  present 
tonnage  is  40  per  cent.  If  you  raise  that  to  50  per  cent, 
you  add  25  per  cent,  to  the  dues  payable.  Twenty- 
five  per  cent,  on  £6,000  is  £1,500. 

3658.  {Professor  BUes.)  That  does  not  look  as  if  it 
were  an  imreasonable  amount  in  view  of  the  roimd  figures 
you  get  on  the  other  trades  ? — They  have  nothing  to  say 
to  one  another. 

3659.  I  mean  it  would  not  ruin  you  to  pay  that  extra 
amount  of  money  t — I  do  not  know. 

3660.  {Colonel  Denny.)  It  is  not  a  case  of  ruining — 
m  any  case  it  would  be  an  additional  expense  to  what 
he  is  at  present  incurring. 

3661.  {Mr.  Lyster.)  Not  if  he  reduces,  as  he  suggests. 
his  gross  tonnage. 

3662.  {Chairman.)  I  am  afraid  that  does  not  take 
us  very  far,  because  if  they  give  evidence  that  they  are 
losmg  money  you  would  have  to  lower  your  dues.  .^^'^ 

3663.  (Professor  Biles.)  Suppose  you  had  two  vessels 
of  the  same  size  lying  alongside  each  other  in  the  same 
dock,  one  of  which  has  400  tons  net  register  and  the 
other  has  200  tons,  I  suppose  you  would  admit  that  there 
IS  some  inequity  in  those  two  vessels  having  to  pay  a 
different  amount  per  year  or  per  trip  when  they  are  of 
exactly  the  same  size  and  in  the  same  service  ?— I  could  not 
answer  that  question  without  knowledge  of  what  the 

"^.u*'"*'    ^^  '*  ^^^  ^''^^  "Maggie  Hough"  and  the 

Kilkenny  "-  I  could  answer  the  question,  and  I  could 

say  that  the  '?  Kilkenny  !1  is  much  the  most  profitable 
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to  the  Dock  Board  though  her  actual  dues  on  each  occasion 
are  less. 

3664.  I  want  to  put  to  you  the  case  of  two  vessels 
of  exactly  the  same  size  ? — ^That  is  a  hypothetical  question 
that  I  do  not  feel  prepared  to  answer.  I  would  like 
to  deal  with  absolute  facts  as  regards  the  vessels  I  have 
a  personal  knowledge  of. 

3665.  I  will  put  it  to  you  in  this  way.  Supposing  you 
have  one  of  your  vessels — take  the  "  Ulster  " — and  some- 
body takes  that  vessel  and  increases  engine  space  so  that 
her  tonnage  is  reduced  to  20  per  cent,  of  the  gross  and  she 
then  pays  half  the  dues  she  paid  bafore.  Would  you 
say  that  is  equitable  T-«iI  do  not.  know  that  it  is  a  possi- 
biUty. 

3666.  Supposing  it  is  a  possibility  ! — It  is  too  hypothe- 
tical— I  do  not  feel  prepared  to  answer  such  hypothetical 
questions. 

3667.  Supposing  I  show  you  a  vessel  on  which  the  net 
register  tormage  has  been  reduced  by  one  half  ? — It 
might  b:)  fair  or  it  might  not — I  could  not  answer  without 
knowing  the  facts. 

3668.  (Mr.  Lyster.)  What  is  the  vessel  you  have  in 
your  own  mind  ? — I  do  not  know  the  facts  coruiected  with 
the  vessels  that  Professor  Biles  is  speaking  of. 

3669.  You  say  you  would  be  influenced  in  yo  r 
answer  by  the  conditions  of  trade  ?  —  Our  vessels 
are  built  fairy  for  our  own  trade.  Other  vessels 
built  for  a  different  trade  might  be  equally  fair,  althougli 
the  tonnage  is  less  or  more.  Now  when  I  come  to  compare 
the  "  .Maggie  Hough  "  and  the  "  Kilkenny "  I  know 
•where  I  am,  because  I  know  the  "  Kilkenny  "  pays  a 
great  deal  more  than  the  other  in  the  year. 

3670.  {Profetsor  Biles.)  Would  that  bo  inequitable  to 
the  "  Maggie  Hough  "  ?— I  do  not  say  that  it  is. 

3671.  You  say  that  it  pajrs  a  great  deal  more  than 
the  other,  and  they  are  both  the  same  size  T — They  are 
both  the  same  size,  and  bosides  which  the  "Maggie  Hough  " 
has  bsen  given  in  evidence  against  our  "  Kilkenny,"  so 
that  I  thought  it  reasonable  to  name  her. 

3672.  It  seems  to  be  unfair  to  one  T^Not  necessarily. 

3673.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  with  two  vessels  of 
exactly  the  same  size  in  a  dock,  one  should  pay  a  great 
<leal  more  than  the  other  ? — Yes,  because  the  present 
■dock  rates  are  not  charged  by  size,  but  by  cargo  or  earning 
capacity,  as  has  been  shown  here. 

3674.  I  will  put  it  in  another  way.  Is  it  fair  that  it 
should  be  on  earning  capacity  ?— That  has  nothing  to 
■do  with  it ;  I  think  the  present  rule  for  tonnage  measure- 
ment is  a  fair  one — actual  engine  room  and  boiler  space 
plus  7.5  per  cent.  In  certain  cases  it  has  gone  too  low, 
ijut  I  do  not  see  any  necessity  for  disturbing  the  law. 

367.5.  It  is  your  view  ■with  two  vessels  of  exactly  the 
same  size  that  it  would  be  perfectly  fair  for  one  to  pay 
balf  the  dues  the  other  pays  ? — It  might  be ;  I  am  not 
prepared  to  answer  the  question  as  a  definite  question 
without  kno'wing  the  ships. 

3676.  {Mr.  Lysler.)  Or  knowing  the  service  rendered  ? 
— If  yon  take  the  two  ships  in  question  I  could  answer 
it  at  once. 

3677.  Or  whether  the  service  rendered  by  the  dock 
•company  was  the  same  in  each  case  ! — It  might  be  or 
it  might  not  be. 

3678.  {ProfenKor  Bilef.)  Supposing  you  take  the  case 
•of  the  "Lncania"  or  the  "  Saxonia."  Perhaps  you  know 
that  this  is  one  of  the  points  in  this  enquiry  ?— Yes  it  is 
— whether  a  maximum  engine  allowance  should  be  fixed 
-or  not. 

3679.  No,  1  mean  before  that.  May  I  read  to  you  the 
terms  of  reference  f — I  have  them  before  me. 

3680.  "  Whether  or  not  it  "—that  is  Fection  78  of  the 
Merchant  Shipping  Act  1894 — "  tends  to  produce  in 
any  class  of  ship  a  disproportionately  low  register  tonnage 
in  comparison  with  the  gross  tonnage,  and  if  so,  to  report 
what  amendments  may  be  required  by  way  of  fixing  a 
limit  to  the  deduction  for  propellin?  power  which  shall  be 
reasonable  and  equitable  "  ? — That  of  course  is  the  refer- 
ence. 

3691.  Of  cmiTse  you  know  that  the  reason  why  one 
ship  in  the  register  is  lower  than  another  is  on  account  of 
propelling  spaco  deduction  ? — It  is  on   account  of  the 
nature  of  the  ship. 
4m. 
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3682.  You  know  that  there  may  be  ships  of  exactly  Sir    William 
the  same  size  whose  net  register  tonnage  Is  very  differ-  ■      Watson. 
ent  ? — They  -will  not  be  of  the  same  speed  or  built  for  the 
same  price. 

3683.  They  may  be  of  exactly  the  same  size,  but  the  net 
tonnage  of  the  one  may  be  very  considerably  higher  than 
of  the  other  ? — Of  course  that  may  be.  Length,  breadth 
and  depth  might  have  a  very  material  influence. 

3684.  We  are  dealing  with  the  equity  of  the  thing. 
You  ask  for  a  special  ease  and  I  will  give  you  the  dimen- 
sions of  the  "Campania"  I  dare  say  you  are  familiar  with 
them  T — I  have  them  before  me — at  least  I  have  the 
length. 

3685.  The  "Campania"  is  601  feet  long  and  the 
"Saxonia"  is  580;  the  beam  of  the  "Campania"  is  65 
feet  and  the  "  Saxonia "  64  feet  and  some  inches  ;  the 
tonnage  of  the  "Campania"  net  is  4,973  and  of  the 
"Saxonia"  9,100.  Those  are  two  ships  occupjring 
practically  the  same  space  in  the  dock.  If  anything  the 
"  Campania  "  gets  more  space  than  the  "  Saxonia."  Now 
I  ask  you  is  it  fair  that  one  ship  should  pay  half  what 
the  other  pays  ? — I  think  it  is  quite  fair.  The 
"Campania's"  net  tonnage  is  38"4  of  her  gross.  You 
cannot  tie  do-wn  ships  in  a  way  that  all  are  measured  alike 
except  by  such  a  proposal  as  the  Dock  Board  are  putting 
forward,  which  I  iay  is  a  grossly  unfair  proposal.  If  ships 
are  to  be  built  and  you  are  to  give  latitude  to  build  ships 
suitable  for  their  trades  you  must  leave  a  good  deal  of 
margin  and  you  will  be  able  to  find  out  such  cases  as  you 
speak  of,  but  I  do  not  consider  them  unfair. 

3686.  All  your  evidence  is  based  on  the  assumption  that 
it  is  quite  fair  that  one  ship  occupying  the  same  space  as 
another  should  pay  half  the  dues  that  the  other  pays  ?  — 
It  may  be  quite  fair.  If  she  measures  a  fair  amount  of 
her  tonnage  I  think  it  will  be  quite  fair.  I  think  it  would 
be  a  great  mistake  to  tie  down  shipowners  so  as  to  debar 
the  building  of  such  vessels  as  the  "Campania"  and 
"  Lucania." 

3687.  You  have  a  clause  at  the  foot  of  the  page  2,  of 
your  proof.  "  The  vessels  have  been  built  to  meet-  the 
requirements  of  the  trade  with  which  they  have  to  deal 
and  with  no  idea  of  evading  tonnage  dues  "  T — Yes. 

3588.  You  are  of  course  aware  that  in  building  vessels 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  trade  to  which  they 
had  to  deal  the  more  space  they  require  for  machinery 
the  less  the  tonnage  becomes  ? — Yes. 

3589.  .And  that  the  evading  of  tonnage  dues  is  a 
necessary  consequence  of  the  present  tonnage  law  ? — I 
will  net  call  it  an  evasion  because  I  do  not  think  it  is  an 
evasion.  I  think  when  you  build  a  ship  for  a  particular 
trade  fairly  and  properly  there  is  no  evasion.  It  is  only 
a  necessary  consequence  of  the  present  state  of  the  law. 

3'390.  B'Jt  lo-,v  net  register  tonnage  is  the  necessary 
consequence  of  the  present  tonnage  law  t — If  the  ship 
is  fairly  measured  and  not  like  the  "  Ferrum." 

3891.  We  will  consider  that  the  Board  of  Trade  carries 
on  its  duties  fairly.  Supposing  that  this  Committee 
decide  in  opposition  to  your  opinion  that  there  is  an 
inequity  in  two  ships  of  the  same  size  paying  very  different 
tonnage  dues,  would  not  you  think  that  was  a  reason 
for  an  alteration  of  the  law  ? — That  would  be  a  matter 
for  the  Committee,  and  not  for  me. 

3692.  Is  it  not  obvious  to  you  that  this  inquiry  is 
brought  about  for  the  purpo-se  of  considering  an  altera- 
tion in  the  law  ? — .As  the  reference  says,  it  is  to  consider 
whether  such  an  alteration  is  necessary. 

3393.  There  must  b3  some  opinion  on  the  part  of  the 
Government  or  the  Board  of  Trade,  that  there  is  an 
iniquity  ? — It  does  not  appear  in  the  reference  at  all 
because  it  says  "  or  not." 

3694.  (Chairman.)  I  think  I  cannot  admit  that. 

3395.  (Professor  Biles.)  You  must  have  some  reasonable 
grounds. 

3890.  (Chairman.)  It  doos  not  follow.  We  very  often 
feel  that  it  is  right  to  enquire  into  a  thing  if  there  is  a 
8ufH3ient  body  of  ovidonoe  outside,  whatever  one's  own 
opinion  may  be. 

3397.  (Witrtess)  And  it  miy  turn  out  that  there  is  net 
n:?^ssity  for  any  change,  taking  the  ordinary  view.  It 
may  be  that  there  is  a  necessity  in  this  case — I  do  not 
express  an  opinion. 
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3098.  {ProftMor  BiUt.)  I  suppose  that  you  are  aware 
that  the  baaii  of  tonnage  U  not  deadweight  but  spuoe  T— 
Of  ooune  I  am.  I  only  uaed  deadweight  because  it  has 
been  so  often  alluded  to  in  the  inquiry. 

3699.  \\Tiy  do  >'Ou  make  the  stotement :  "  The  Com- 
pany therefore  now  pays  dues  on  a  greater  tonnage  than 
(bey  actually  carry  in  deadweight,  or  even  than  they  can 
carry."  ?— Because  it  is  a  fact,  and  it  came  out  in  the 
Dock  Board's  evidence  last  year. 

3700.  But  you  do  not  pay  on  that  basis  ?— Oh  no,  that 
speaks  for  itself— it  is  our  payments. 

3701.  I  suppose  you  are  familiar  with  the  fact  that  the 
last  CommiMioa  of  1S91  said  that  any  »y«t«m  of  tonnage 
which  wasbw^d  on  deadweight  would  be  worse  than  the 
present  one  ? — Yes,  I  am  quite  familiar  with  that,  but 
where  the  statement  was  made  that  it  showed  a  ship's 
tonnage  was  too  low  because  of  the  large  deadweight  she 
oarriei,  I  think  my  argument  is  a  good  one.  A  ship  is  not 
too  low  because  she  does  carry  a  large  deadweight,  and 
does  not  actually  cany  her  net  tonnage.  Speaking 
generally  the  two  things  have  no  relation  to  one  another, 
but  in  that  sense  they  have. 

3702.  (Mr.  LyMer.)  I  understand  that  in  your  answers 
t3  Professor  Biles  you  do  not  believe  in  the  basis  of  service 
rendered  as  between  dockowner  and  shipowner  ? — That 
is  a  very  wide  question.  I  entirely  go  with  what  was 
stated  in  the  ISSl  Commission  that  if  you  could  have 
time  and  space  alone  it  would  be  the  fairest  of  all — that 
would  be  service  rendered  in  the  only  true  sense. 

3703.  Will  you  tell  me,  do  you,  or  do  you  not  agree? — 
I  agree  that  the  present  tonnage  law  is  the  beet  that  can 
be  had. 

3704.  That  is  not  an  answer  to  the  question  ;  do  you, 
or  do  you  not,  agree  that  the  basis  of  service  rendered 
is  a  proper  basis  on  which  to  measure  the  amount  to 
be  paid  by  the  shipowner  to  the  dockowner  ? — I  think 
that  services  rendered  would  be  an  exceedingly  fair 
basis 

3705.  Taking  the  case  that  Professor  Biles  has  put  to 
you  of  two  vessels  of  exactly  the  same  dimensions — 
exactly  similar  in  all  respects— but  one  with  a  net  register 
half  the  amount  of  the  other  do  you  think  that  it  is  fair 
that  one  of  those  vessels  should  pay  one  half  of  what  the 
other  does  ? — As  the  present  law  is  I  think  it  would. 

3706.  No,  no  ;  but  taking  your  agreement  with  the 
principle  of  service  rendered  ? — I  should  require  to  know 
which  ship  stayed  longest  in  dock. 

3707.  Apart  from  the  question  of  time,  is  that  right? — 
I  could  not  aiiswer  the  question  apart  from  time  because 
I  conceive  that  the  only  service  rendered  that  you  can 
possibly  have  on  a  fair  basis  is  length  of  ship,  size  of 
ship,  and  time  in  dock. 

3708.  I  will  ask  you  to  leave  that  out  7 — I  could  not 
leave  it  out,  because  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  fair  to 
do  so. 

3709.  Let  me  give  you  another  case.  I  will  give  yon  a 
«Me  of  two  vessels  exactly  similar  in  every  respect  staying 
in  the  same  dock  exactly  the  same  time — is  it  right  that  one 
vessel  should  only  pay  half  the  amount  that  the  other 
does  T — Under  the  present  state  of  the  law  it  is. 

3710.  No  ;  please — in  principle  is  that  right  ? — I 
could  not  answer  a  theoretical  question. 

3711.  In  equity  is  it  right? — I  cannot  answer  that 
question.  I  would  .require  to  know  the  whole  of  the 
facts  connected  with  the  two  ships. 

3712.  Then  you  cannot  help  us  to  come  to  any  equit- 
able decision  ? — I  cannot  go  beyond  the  evidence  I  have 
given  on  the  subject.  I  do  not  see  how  that  would  help 
beomse  we  would  require,  ••  I  said  to  Professor  Biles, 
to  know  the  trade  of  the  ships,  their  circumstances,  their 
speed,  and  a  variety  of  things. 

3713.  You  have  already  said  to  me  that  you  agree 
with  the  principle  of  service  rendered  ? — If  on  a  proper 
basis. 

3714.  ^'hat  is  your  opinion  of  a  proper  basis  ? — The 
only  proper  basis  is  that  which  it  mentioned  in  that 
report,  and  that  is  time  and  space. 

3715.  I  will  give  you  both  time  and  space  ? — That 
might  be  fair  if  it  was  the  rule — I  think  it  would  be  fair. 

3716.  Now.  the  two  elements  are  space  and  time  ? — 
Space  and  time. 


3717.  Now  in  the  case  of  two  ships  occupying  the  samfr 
space,  and  occupying  the  dock  for  the  same  time  is  it  fau- 
that  one  of  those  ships  should  pay  less,  or  even  half  that  th» 
other  does  ?-As  I  say  in  the  present  state  of  the  law 
it  may  be  perfectly  fair.  Unless  the  rule  is  a  universal 
one  there  is  no  fairness  in  it. 

3718.  Is  it  sound  in  principle  ?— Yes. 

3719.  Is  that  in  accordance  with  the  principle  of  ser- 
vice rendered  ?-No,  because  the  principle  of  servic* 
rendered  is  not  the  principle  that  now  obtains. 

3720.  Is  it  equitable  that  the  principle  of  service  ren- 
dered  should  obtain  ?-I  think,  as  I  have  said  already,  the 
only  perfectly  sound  principle  is  time  and  space,  in  mjr 
opinion.     I  have  alwaj-s  had  that  opinion. 

3721.  Is  it  equitable  that  the  principle  of  service  ren- 
dered should  obtain  ?— In  the  sense  that  I  have  put  it 
it  would  be. 

3722.  Measuring  service  rendered  by  time  and  by  space, 
you  think  that  it  is  an  equitable  principle  ?— I  think  it 
would  be,  but  it  would  require  to  be  an  universal  principle. 
I  cannot  have  any  particular  cases,  you  know. 

3723.  Very  well ;  in  so  far  as  that  is  departed  trom 
under  the  present  regulations,  those  regulations  are  in- 
equitable ?— No,  I  do  not  say  .that  at  all. 

3724  That  is  a  question  of  logic  ?— That  is  a  questioa 
for  the  Committee. 

3725.  (Chairman.)  Do  you  not  put  in  this  table, giving 
the  rate  per  gross  ton  per  day  in  the  wet  dock,  as  your 
idea  of  what  the  service  is  ?— It  distinctly  is. 

3726.  (Mr.  Lysler.)  I  am  coming  to  that  table.  I  wa» 
putting  first  the  general  principle  ?— That  is  the  mait» 
object  of  the  table.  Its  main  object  is  to  show  that 
taking  that  baais,  either  time  or  gross  tonnage,  then  is  » 
sufhcient  amount  paid,  and  a  fair  amount  paid. 

3727.  I  take  it  that  you  agree  in  principle.  When  I 
put  a  concrete  case  to  you  you  wll  not  agree  with  that. 
Now  I  come  to  your  suggestion  that  until  we  came  here 
none  of  the  dock  companies  suggested  a  higher  maximum 
than  60,  or  a  higher  minimum  than  50  per  cent. — you 
said  that  ?— That  is  my  behef,  because  no  one  ever  went 
to  Parliament  for  any  higher  figure. 

3728.  Would  it  have  been  possible  for  the  dock  com- 
panies to  have  gone  to  a  Committee  of  Parliament  and 
have  made  the  proposition  which  they  have  made  befor* 
this  Commission  ?— Perfectly  possible.  They  might  have 
asked  for  70  per  cent. 

3729.  Do  you  not  know  their  proposition  involve* 
an  alteration  of  the  Act  ?— Not  if  they  went  for  Parlia- 
mentary powers  to  make  70  per  cent,  the  figure. 

3730.  What  the  dock  companies  did  was  this:  they 
have  received  under  Parliament  powers  to  make  certaia 
charges  on  net  register  tonnage  ? — Yes.  I 

3731.  Those  powers  are  contained  in  the  Acts  of  the 
dock  companies.  Now  the  basis  was  to  be  net  register 
tonnage.  The  companies  came  to  Parliament  and  said  : 
"  Will  you  allow  us  to  put  into  our  Acts  " — not  into  the 
Merchant  Shipping  Act — "a  bottom  which  will  fix  the 
minimum  ?  " — Yes. 

3732.  How  could  they  make  the  suggestion  which  they 
make  to-day  which  involves  an  alteration  of  Clause  7* 
Df  the  Act  ?— That  is  not  what  I  said  at  all,  with  all 
respect.  i|  ,,  ,-, 

3733.  Would  you  answer  the  question  ?— They  could 
not  have  made  an  alteration  in  the  general  Act,  of  course, 
but  I  said  they  might  have  named  a  higher  figure  than 
50  per  cent,  as  "not  less  than  "  in  their  own  Bill. 

3734.  Y'ou  are  aware  that  as  far  as  the  Mersey  Docka 
and  Harbour  Board  are  concerned,  their  proposal  to-day 
is  an  uniform  32  per  cent,  deduction  ? — Ye<j,  that  is  the 
new  proposal. 

3735.  That  is  their  proposal  before  this  Commission  t 
— What  I  said  was  that  no  Harbour  Board  had  ever 
come  to  Parliament  to  ask  for  a  higher  minimum  than 
60  per  cent. 

3736.  How  could  the  Mersey  Docks  and  Harbour  Board 
have  come  before  a  Committee  of  Parhament  having 
the  powers  they  have  in  their  Acts  and  ask  for  that  altera- 
tion to  Clause  78  of  the  Act  ? — They  might  have  asked 
for  a  minimum  of  64  per  cent. 
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3737.  That  would  not  have  been  what  they  are  asking 
for  to-day  ? — It  comes  to  the  same  thing,  but  I  never 
said  what  you  have  put  into  my  mouth.  I  simply  said 
that  up  to  the  present  time  no  one  had  ever  suggested 
a  higher  minimum  than  50  per  cent.,  and  I  said  no  more. 

3738.  I  want  you  to  understand  that  the  proposal 
by  the  Dock  Company  is  quite  a  different  one  from  that  ? 
— I  quite  understand  that. 

3739.  And  that  they  could  not  have  come  to  a  Com- 
mittee of  Parliament  and  asked  for  that  proposal  ? — 
I  never  said  they  could.  I  only  said  that  no  one  had 
ever  come  to  Parliament  and  asked  for  a  higher  minimum 
than  50  per  cent. 

3740.  As  regards  the  expenditure  on  docks,  do  you 
deny  that  there  has  been  an  increase  and  that  the  Board 
are  put  to  far  greater  expense  to-day  than  they  were 
in  former  years  to  provide  dock  accommodation  ? — 
The  Board  have  expended  vast  sums  of  money  to  make 
the  docks  perfect,  as  far  as  they  can. 

3741.  But  my  question  rather  goes  to  the  question 
of  the  quality  of  the  accommodation.  You  will  not  deny 
that  the  Board  have  been  put  to  a  very  much  greater 
expense  of  late  years  than  they  were  in  former  years, 
in  order  to  meet  the  growth  of  ships  both  in  length,  in 
depth,  and  width  ? — Of  course  they  have. 

3742.  Do  you  deny  the  falling  off  of  the  percentage 
of  net  register  tonnage  in  some  cases  ? — Only  in  these 
▼ery  small  cases. 

3743.  You  do  not  deny  it  in  those  cases  ? — I  am  not 
prepared  to  say  there  has  been  any  very  great  falling  off. 

3744.  Have  you  seen  the  tables  put  in  by  the  Mersey 
Docks  and  Harbour  Board  ? — Which  tables  do  you  refer 
to  !     Are  they  in  the  green  book  ? 

3746.  Yes  ;  will  you  take  page  14,  Table  No.  10.  \'ou 
Bee,  there  you  have  got  a  comparative  statement  showing 
the  number  of  steamers,  the  net  register  of  which  is  imder 
63  per  cent,  of  their  gross.  Now  will  you  carry  your 
eye  to  the  total  coastwise  trade.  Class  1  to  3,  in  the  first 
oolnmn — have  you  got  that  ? — I  have. 

3746.  Now  if  you  carry  your  eye  on  to  the  last  two 
columns  in  red  on  the  corresponding  line  you  will  see  that 
in  1892  the  average  net  percentage  of  register  to  gross 
•was  46- 1,  whereas  in  1904  it  is  36-  6  »— I  see  that. 

3747.  {Mr.  Bums.)  This  is  as  regards  Liverpool  only. 

3748.  {Mr.  Lysler.)  Sir  William  said  it  was  as  regards 
Liverpool  ? — What  I  did  say  was  that  it  was  not  a  very 
serious  matter,  though,  no  doubt,  these  figures  are  correct. 

3749.  Still,  you  admit  that  the  Board  are  put  every  day 
to  greater  expense  in  order  to  meet  the  provision  of  fresh 
accommodation  ? — As  regards  the  coasting  trewle,  I  am 
not  prepared  to  say  that. 

3750.  With  regard  to  yourself,  you  have  got  a  superior 
berth  now  to  what  you  had  ? — Y'es,  but  I  do  not  know 
that  you  have  been  put  to  any  increased  expenditure  in 
providing  that  berth  because  it  was  there. 

3761.  The  increased  expenditure  has  been  incurred 
elsewhere  and  that  has  permitted  the  Board  to  remove 
a  certain  class  of  vessels  from  the  dock  which  you  occupy  ? 
—No  doubt. 

3752.  Thereby  giving  you  superior  accommodation  ? — 
That  is  so,  no  doubt. 

3753.  Then,  do  you  not  think  that  part  of  that  increase 
cost  should  be  debited  to  you  ? — That  is  a  very  intricate 
question,  and  I  am  not  prepared  to  say. 

3754.  Will  you  say  that  as  regards  the  bar,  you  get  no 
advantage  ? — Up  to  a  certain  point  the  deepening  of  the 
bar  was  of  the  greatest  importance  to  the  coasting  trade 
but  when  they  had  got  sixteen  feet  they  had  got  all  that 
was  necessary,  and  to  go  on  to  twenty-seven  feet  was  of 
no  advantage  to  them.  When  I  first  knew  Liverpool 
the  Queen's  Channel  did  not  exist.  For  many  years  it  was 
only  ten  feet,  and  when  it  became  sixteen  or  eighteen  feet 
the  coasting  vessels  got  in  and  out  without  difficulty. 
We  had  not  to  wait  for  a  tide  then,  but  the  great  expense, 
of  course,  has  been  in  bringing  that  up  to  twenty-seven. 

3756.  {Colonel  Denny.)  It  is  not  a  case  of  one  door 
for  the  cat  and  another  for  the  kitten  ? — No,  the  kitten 
gets  in  through  the  big  door.  I  do  not  want  to  mini- 
mise what  the  Dock  Board  has  done,  because  no  Board 
has  done  so  much,  but  I  cannot  say  tliat  very  much  af 
it  has  been  spent  on  the  coasting  trade. 


3756.  (Mr.  Lyster.)  You  have  got  your  share  of  the 
advantages  ? — We  have  got  our  share  of  the  adva:itages, 
owing  to  the  big  docks,  and  the  big  ships  being  moved 
to  them.  In  that  way  better  advantages  have  been 
given  to  the  coastinp  trade. 

3757.  And  you  have  got  the  advantage  of  the  deepening 
of  the  bar,  and  of  the  lengthening  of  the  landing  stage  ? 
— No,  we  have  got  very  little  advantage  from  that. 

3758.  The  cattle  wharf  at  the  landing  stage  ? — The 
riverside  station  takes  up  a  good  deal  of  space. 

3769.  No,  no;  I  am  talking  of  the  cattle  wharf  ?— The 
cattle  wharf  is  very  useful,  but  the  Atlantic  liners  take 
up  nearly  the  whole  of  the  stage. 

3760.  They  do  not  take  up  the  cattle  wharf  ? — No,  I 
only  say  that  the  improvements  of  the  port  of  Liverpool 
have  been  very  great  and  very  costly,  but  only  a  small 
proportion  of  the  expenditure  which  has  taken  place  has 
been  for  the  benefit  of  the  coasting  trade.  I  do  not  say 
more  than  that,  and  I  do  not  wish  to  minimise  what  has 
been  done. 

3761.  In  regard  to  the  return  to  the  Dock  Board  from 
different  classes  of  trade  in  different  docks,  are  you  in  a 
position  to  give  any  opinion  upon  whether  the  Board  got  a 
better  return  out  of  the  coasting  trade  on  the  capital  they 
have  spent,  than  from  the  Atlantic  trade  ? — I  do  not 
quite  follow  the  question. 

3762.  Are  you  in  a  position  to  give  any  opinion  on  the 
question  whether  the  Board  get  as  good  a  return  from 
the  expenditure  which  they  have  had  to  incur  for  the 
coasting  trade  as  they  have  got  from  the  Atlantic  trade  ? 
— As  far  as  this  table  goes,  I  think  the  coasting  trade  for 
the  expenditure  incurred  gives  a  better  return  than  the 
Atlantic  trade. 

3763.  That  does  not  shew  that  any  expense  has  been 
incurred  at  all  ? — I  am  taking  the  whole  expanses  of 
the  docks  that  the  coasting  trade  vessels  go  into.  I  take, 
for  instance,  ovir  Nelson  Dock,  or  the  part  of  it  which  we 
occupy. 

3764.  There  is  no  capital  expenditure  here  ? — Originally 
there  was. 

3765.  No,  no ;  as  shown  in  your  tables,  that  table  cannot 
give  me  any  information  upon  that  point  ? — ^It  only 
points  to  my  mind  to  this,  that  the  coasting  trade  pay 
very  well  as  compared  with  the  Atlantic  .trade,  and 
I  do  not  go  beyond  that. 

3766.  There  is  nothing  to  shew  that  the  coasting 
trade  gives  a  better  return  on  the  expenditure  which  has 
been  incurred  in  connection  with  it  than  the  Atlantic 
trade  ? — I  could  not  answer  that  question  without  having 
the  expenditure,  but  I  would  say  that  I  believe  they  do. 
That  *buld  only  be  a  matter  of  my  own  balief. 

3767.  Do  you  say  they  do  7 — I  think  they  do,  because 
I  know  that  all  the  very  heavy  expenditure  has  been 
for  the  foreign  trades. 

3768.  Will  you  take  it  from  me  that  they  do  not  ?^ 
You  ought  to  know. 

3769.  Now  if  you  will  go  to  the  paragraph  at  the 
bottom  of  page  1  of  your  proof,  you  say  there  that  "  The 
traffic  carried  is  a  competitive  one  between  the  steamers 
of  the  company  and  those  of  the  railway  and  other  com- 
panies from  Holyhead  and  from  Heysham  and  other- 
railway  ports.  At  these  ports  there  are  no  dues,  and 
thus  any  increased  dues,  owing  to  an  increase  in  net 
register  tonnage,  would  have  to  be  paid  by  the  company 
out  of  their  own  pockets,  as  the  rates  could  not  be  in- 
creased in  consequence  of  the  competition  with  the 
railway  companies."  When  you  say  there  are  no  dues 
do  you  mean  to  say  that  the  steamers  of  the  railway 
company  are  not  incurring  any  expenditure — is  that  it  ^ 
— No.  Take  Holyhead,  for  instance,  there  are  no  town 
dues  charged  there  and  only  halfpenny  a  ton  on  register 
tonnage. 

3770.  And  the  effect  of  that  is  what  ? — If  we  have 
traffic  from  the  interior  of  Ireland  to  Liverpool — take, 
for  instance,  the  egg  traffic  as  a  concrete  instance — we 
have  to  pay  Is.  8d.  per  ton  town  dues  on  those  eggs^ 
before  we  can  get  them  delivered  at  Liverpool. 

3771.  Why  do  you  not  go  to  Holyhead  ? — How  could 
we  go  there  t 

3772.  What  would  prevent  you.  You  do  run  steamers 
there,  do  you  not  ?— No,  not  cargo  steamers. 
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3773.  Why  thouM  yon  not  ran  oMgo  tteMnen  there  T 
— W»  an  ninntng  to  LirerpooL 
8774.  No,  ajuwOT  the  queelion  pleMe.    Why  «hould 

Ca  not  ran  cargo  hwU  to  Holyhead  t— Booatwe  we 
re  no  pUoe  to  run  them  to  in  the  fint  place;    the 
harbour  bekngs  to  the  railway  company. 

3775.  Hare  you  erer  af^lied  to  the  railway  company 
for  bertha  T— Never. 

3776.  Have  you  ever  beard  that  it  haa  been  mootod 
to  gj  tScre  lometimea  ?— Not  of  late  years.  ^ 

3777.  But  it  haa  been  ?— Not  of  late  yeaw  ;  it  waa  so 
many  years  ago. 

3778.  So  that  there  ia  a  poaaibiUty  of  going  there?— 
Not  in  our  caae.  My  whole  point  is  this  that  there  are 
no  town  dues  in  Holyhead. 

3779.  The  railway  oimpany  haa  provided  a  harbour 
at  Holyhead  and  what  they  use  themaelvea  they  have 
proTid<d  ? — Yea. 

3780.  Therefore,  they  hare  to  charge  something  on 
aooonnt  of  that  ?— I  dto  not  know  how  they  keep  their 
aooountfi. 

3781.  It  is  a  queatiua  of  the  railway  oompony  taking 
money  out  of  one  pocket  and  jmtting  it  into  another. 
Now  in  regard  to  the  4th  paragraph  on  page  2  you  say, 
"  If  the  charges  made  by  the  dock  authorities  wore 
increased,  it  would  have  a  serious  odect  upon  the  com- 
pany's trade.  The  company  would  have  to  consider 
the  n-imber  of  services  they  now  afford  to  the  public,  and 
probably  discontinue  the  daylight  service  in  order  to 
keep  down  the  amount  of  tonnage  dues  payable  by  them.' ' 
Now  .your  services  have  been  doubled  in  the  Ust  few 
yean  ? — We  are  sailing  twice  a  day  instead  of  once  a  day, 
but  of  course,  it  is  not  exactly  doubled,  because  a  good 
many  extra  boats  are  not  run,  but  it  means  a  large 
increase  of  dues — about  40  per  cent. 

3782.  You  have  increased  your  sailings  from  the  port 
of  Liverpool  ?— Yes. 

31iX  You  did  that  in  1901  !— Yes. 

3784.  Had  that  anything  to  do  with  the  deepening 
of  the  bar  T— No. 

3785.  But  you  did  it  for  rea.<tonB  of  your  own  T — Yes, 
the  bar  was  deepened  as  far  as  wo  are  concerned  long 
iwforo  that 

3786.  So  that  by  the  facilities  granted  to  you  in  the 
■'port  of  Liverpool  and  in  spite  of  these  heavy  charges  you 

have  found  it  convenient  commercinlly  to  increase  your 
-aailings,  t — We    found    it    commercially    convenient    to 
inoraaae  our  saiUngs. 

3787.  Now  if  a  change  were  made  in  the  law  on  this 
Clause  78  as  proposed  that  wouW  apply  to  all  ports— it 
would  be  general  t — I  presume  so. 

3788.  And  all  vessels  in  every  trade  would  have  to 
Aeet  it  ? — I  presume  so. 

3789.  So  that  you  would  not  be  worse  off  in  that 
leapeot  than  anyone  else  ? — Wc  would  be  because  wo 
would  be  pajring  more  than  we  had  paid  formerly. 

3790.  Because  you  built  vessels  which  conformed  to 
the  present  ruk  ?— Because  they  might  siiffer  in  any 
port,  it  would  not  prevent  us  8iiH>>ring  in  Liverpool. 

3791.  But  all  vessels  woukl  have  to  be  on  this  same 
basis  of  charge  ? — The  London  and  North  Western 
tateamers  at  Holyhead  'would  not  be,  because  they  have 
no  dans  to  pay. 

3792.  You  aay  they  have  no  duea  to  pay.  They  have 
•n  equivalent  to  pay  ? — But  aupposing  their  ships  were 
itgiatered  at  63  per  cent,  they  would  have  no  more  to  pay 
at  Holyhead  than  at  proaent  whereas  we  would. 

3793.  They  are  in  the  position  of  having  been  at  the 
cost  of  providing  their  oock  accommodation  and  they 
would  have  to  recoup  themselvea  for  that  cost  out  of  the 
earnings  of  their  steamers  t— They  would  have,  but  the 
chuige  in  the  Uw  would  put  them  to  no  additional  expense 
in  Holyhead  whilst  it  would  put  us  to  additional  expense 
in  Liverpool. 

3794.  The  question  is  whether  the  present  arrange- 
men*'  doea  not  give  you  an  advantage  over  the  railway 
company  ! — That  I  cannot  say. 

8795.  If  our  contention  is  right,  that  is  so  T— I  do  not 
quite  follow  you.  ., 


3796.  You  have  not  paid  enough  which  is  our  conten- 
tion  and  you  have  been  getting  an  advantage  over  the 
railway  companies  T— I  do  not  follow  that  because  tho 
railway  companies  are  paying  nothing.  '    \   ' 

3797.  {Colonel  Denny.)  They  are  paying  nothing  now 
and  having  it  doubled. 

3798.  {Mr.  Lytter.)  They  are  paying  nothing  on  paper 
in  fact  they  pay  quite  as  much  as  be  does.  ■  ^ 

3799.  (Profettor  Biles.)  They   have   to   pay   aU   that 
I  there  is  to  pay. 

3800.  {Mr.  LysUr.)  Are  these  all  the  steamers  you  have 
trading  between  Liverpool  and  Dublin  ?— They  are  the 
whole  fleet.  There  are  two  old  one  •■,  but  they  are  not 
running — they  are  laid  up  in  Dublin. 

8801.  They  carry  in  addition  to  cargo,  cattle  t— Prom 
Ireland. 

3802.  Cattle  and  passengers  ?— Cattle  and  passengers. 

3803.  And  the  passengers  pay  nothing  whatever  to  us  T 
*-They  pay  no  dues  of  any  kind. 

3804.  They  pay  nothing  to  us  ?— They  pay  nothing 
to  the  Dock  Board. 

3805.  (Chairman.)  You  do  not  imply  that  you  carry 
them  for  nothing  ? — Oh  no,  they  do  not  pay  anj^hin'? 
to  the  Dock  Board  as  I  said  already.  The  Dock  Board 
put  our  freight  from  Dublin  to  Liverpool  at  250  tons  to 
350,  including  pwsengers  and  cattle  still  und3r  our  net 
tonnage. 

3806.  ( Mr.  Lyster. )  You  say  on  the  top  of  page  4 , '  'While 
the  amount  of  dues  paid  on  the  vessels  would  be  increased, 
the  company  would  obtain  no  further  or  better  dock 
accommodation."  Of  course  you  know  our  contention  is 
that  you  are  not  paying  sufficient  for  what  you  get  T — 
Our  contention  is  that  if  we  paid  more  we  would  get  no 
further  accommodation.  >;   , 

3807.  That  is  merely  tantamount  to  meeting  our  state- 
ment by  contradicting  it  ? — It  is  very  clear,  I  think. 

3808.  You  admitted  to  me  of  course  that  you  have 
better  accommodation  now  than  you  had  previously. 
Now  then  we  come  to  the  table,  please.  Take  column  8. 
As  I  understand  it  that  column  is  arrived  at  by  taking 
the  number  of  register  tons,  the  rate  per  register  ton  and 
the  number  of  voyages,  or  the  number  of  times  that  those 
register  tons  enter  the  dock  ? — Yes,  that  is  it. 

3809.  Then  you  bring  about  in  column  16  your  compari- 
son with  the  other  vessels  ? — ^That  is  the  rate  per  gross 
ton  per  days  occupancy. 

3810.  Only  that  column  includes  the  cargo.  I  am  only 
dealing  with  the  question  of  tonnage.  Perhaps  I  ought 
to  have  said  column  10,  take  column  10  T— ^Yes,  that  is 
only  dock  tonnage. 

3811.  Then  you  get  a  comparison  between  your  ships 
and  the  mail  intermediate  and  cargo  steamers  on  their 
dock  tonnage  rates  ? — Yes. 

3812.  Now,  if  your  rate  were  less  than  it  is — assume 
for  the  sake  of  argument  that  your  rate  was  one  half 
what  it  is — then  the  average  per  vessel  in  column  10 
would  be  -7  would  it  not  ?— You  mean  if  it  was  2 J 
instead  of  41 — of  course  it  would  be  half  of  it. 

3813.  So  that  this  table  really  has  nothing  whatever 
to  say  to  the  question  of  tonnage  ? — I  do  not  quite 
follow. 

3814.  You  are  paying  on  a  different  rate  altogether 
per  ton  to  the  mail  steamsrs  intermediate  and  cargo — 
they  pay,  I  think  it  is  Is.  4d.,  do  they  not  ?— Yes. 

3815.  Perhaps  you  know  better  than  I,  but  it  is  about 
Is.  4d.  a  ton.  You  are  paying  at  the  rate  of  4Jd.  ? — 
Yes. 

3816.  If  your  rate  were  reduced  you  would  pay  less 
per  gross  ton  per  day's  occupancy  of  the  wet  dock  than 
any  of  the  other  classes  if  it  was  reduced  one  half  ?— If 
ours  was  reduced  we  would  pay  one  half  of  it.  If  theirs 
was  reduced  they  would  pay  one  half  of  it. 

3817.  I  fail  to  see  what  bearing  this  table  has  on  the 
fixing  of  the  net  register  ton  ?— It  is  to  show  that  we  pay 
a  very  full  amount  at  the  present  time,  and,  therefore, 
oug'ut  not  to  bo  moreased-th.t  is  the  whole  argument. 

3818.  The  question  is  this :  could  you  not  pay  equa'ly 
what  you  do  now  on  a  reduced  rate  per  ton  7— You  meaii 
if  our  tonnage  were  increased,  and  the  rate  were  reduced. 
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3819.  If  the  rate  were  reduced  ? — Of  course,  it  woull 
come  to  the  same  thing. 

3820.  So  that  this  really,  if  it  is  any  argument  at  all,  is 
rather  an  argument  in  favour  of  your  rate  per  ton  being 
reduced,  than  the  standard  being  reduced  ? — I  could  not 
sav  that.  The  only  argument  is  that  at  the  present  we  pay 
a  larger  proportion  than  others — we  do  not  go  beyond 
that. 

3821.  For  the  sake  of  argument,  I  will  agree  to  that.  On 
the  question  of  capital  expenditure  that  is  another  point 
altogether,  but  according  to  this  table  for  the  sake  of 
argument  we  will  agree  that  you  are  paying  a  higher  anount 
than  the  other  companies.  If  your  rate  were  reduced 
by  one  half,  you  would  be  paying  less  ? — Of  course, 
we  would  be  paying  only  a  half. 

3822.  This  table  is  really  an  argument  in  favour  of  a 
reduction  in  rate  rather  than  against  any  alteration  in 
standard  ? — It  is  an  argument  against  being  asked  to 
pay  any  more. 

3823.  You  do  not  care  which  way  you  get  it  7 — That 
b  another  question  altogether. 

3824.  Do  you  ? — I  am  not  prepared  to  answor  that. 

3825.  Now  on  page  5  rather  low  down  on  the  page 
you  pay :  "  High  speed  passenge-  steamers  must  of 
necessity  have  large  engine  and  boiler  accommodation 
compared  with  a  ship  of  low  speed,  and  the  deductions 
from  the  gross  tonnage  are  therefore  greater  in  the  case 
of  a  fast  steamer  than  in  the  case  of  a  slow  one."  That  is 
to  say  you  leave  a  less  taxable  space  in  the  ship  in  the  case 
of  passenger  ships  ! — It  will  be  the  difference  between 
net  and  gross  tonnage. 

3826.  And  there  is  leas  taxable  space  in  the  passenger 
•teamers  ? — Of  course. 

3827.  Does  it  follow  that  the  passenger  steamer 
cAnnot  cam  as  good  a  revenue  as  the  cargo  boat  ? — 
That  would  depend  on  a  good  many  circumstance.^. 

3828.  Does  it  follow  necessarily  ? — Not  necessarily. 
It  speaks  for  itself,  of  course,  if  the  allowances  are  greater 
the  net  tonnage  would  be  less. 

3829.  In  fact,  it  is  conceivable  that  the  passenger 
steamer  of  low  net  register  might  be  doing  better  than 
the  cargo  steamer  with  a  higher  net  register  ? — It  is 
conceivable. 

3830.  Now  go  to  the  bottom  of  page  6,  "  Take  the  case 
of  one  of  the  company's  vessels  in  which  the  deduction  tor 
propelling  power  is  56  per  cent.  The  actual  space  occupied 
by  the  engines  and  boilers  is  32  per  cent,  of  the  gross 
•nd  .'he  is  in  addition  allowed  75  per  cent,  of  this  32 
per  cent  for  bunker  space,  viz.,  24  per  cent.  Total  56  per 
cent."  Now  I  want  you  to  do  a  little  simple  arithmetic 
with  me  please.  Apply  that  to  a  vessel  of  1000  tons 
— that  leaves  240  tons  of  coal  space  does  it  not  ? — I 
do  not  follow  your  figures. 

3831.  You  get  an  allowance  of  24  per  cent,  and  that  on 
a  ship  of  1,000  tons  is,  if  my  arithmetic  is  right,  240  tons. 
Now  come  to  the  next  one.  "  Now  in  the  case  of  cargo 
steamers,  their  actual  engine  space  is,  in  nearly  every  case 
13  per  cent,  of  the  gross,  and  they  are  allowed,  inaddifion 
19  per  cent,  for  bunker  space."  Do  you  rule  out  bunk:;r 
space,  sir  ? 

3832.  (Chairman.)  I  do  not  think  that  it  is  a  matter 
for  ruling  out.  I  cannot  make  a  general  ruling,  but  I  do 
think  that  as  far  as  that  is  concerned  your  cross-examina- 
tioB  on  that  point  would  have  no  effect. 

3833.  (Mr.  Lyster.)  "  Or  an  allowance  of  146  per  cent, 
of  their  actual  engine  space,  as  against  75  per  cent,  on  the 
company's  steamer."  Now  19  per  cent,  if  you  put  it  into 
figures  taking  a  1,000  ton  ship  again  means  190  tons  of 
coal,  does  it  not  ? — Yes. 

8834.  The  other  meant  240  tons  ?— Yes. 

3835.  So  that  the  13  per  center  gets  fifty  tons  less 
allowance  than  the  other  ? — Yes,  my  whole  comparison 
■was  between  75  per  cent,  and  146  per  cent. 

3836.  But  I  say  yon  get  into  a  fallacy  of  per  centages. 

38.57.  (Chairman.)  That  is  a  well  understood  type  of 
fallacy. 

3838.  (Mr.  Lyeter.)  Not  with  everybodj.  I  will  just 
ask  you  about  crew  space.  I  think  you  said  in 
Answer  to  Mr.  Wilson  that  the  tendency  if  the  vessels 


were  brought  into  the  32  per  cent,  class  would  be  to 
reduce  the  crew  space  ? — Yes. 

3839.  Now  as  it  is  at  present  you  add  the  crew  space 
on  to  the  gross — it  is  measured  in  the  gross  ? — It  is  in- 
cluded in  the  gross — you  do  not  necessarily  put  it  on.  If 
it  is  above  you  put  it  on,  if  it  is  below  it  is  already  there. 

3840.  It  is  also  taken  off  ? — It  is  also  taken  off  ? 

3841.  So  that  it  does  not  appear  at  all  in  the  register  ? — 
It  never  does. 

3842.  It  does  not  appear  in  the  nett  register.  If  you 
went  into  the  32  per  cent,  class  it  would  be  put  on — it 
would  be  included  in  the  gross  ? — Yes. 

3843.  And  it  would  come  off  the  gross  ?^It  would 
come  off  the  gross. 

3844.  But  in  addition  to  that  you  would  also  get  32 
percent,  reduction  off  your  nett  tonnage  '—You  would. 

3845.  A  32  per  cent,  reduction  of  the  amount  of  crew 
space  in  order  to  arrive  at  your  nett  tonnage  ? — Yes. 

3846.  (Mr.  Wihov.)  Might  I  just  say  a  word  ?  When 
I  was  speaking  of  crew  space  I  did  not  mean  the  space 
where  the  men  have  to  live  and  sleep — 1  was  dealing  with 
the  light  and  air  space. 

3847.  (Mr.  Lyster.)  I  am  dealing  with  the  crew  space 
Mr.  Wilson — I  understood  you  to  say  crew  space. 

3848.  (Mr.  Wilson.)  I  do  not  think  I  said  that,  but  I 
have  been  imder  the  impression  all  the  way  through  that 
the  crew  space  where  the  men  have  to  live  was  being 
ignored  entirely. 

3849.  (Chairman.)  So  it  is. 

3850.  (Mr.  Wilson.)  And  therefore  when  I  was  talking 
of  the  light  and  air  spaces  I  was  referring  to  the  places 
where  the  men  have  to  perform  their  work,  which  is  a 
different  thing  altogether. 

3851.  (Mr.  Lyster.)  My  point  goes  to  the  crew  space. 
I  understood  your  allusion  was  to  the  crew  space — if  it 
was  not  I  simply  say  go  to  the  crew  space^the  place  for 
the  accommodation  of  the  crew.  Now  then  in  the  present 
class  in  arriving  at  the  nett  tonnage  you  only  get  crew 
space  once  off  whereas  if  you  go  into  the  32  per  cent,  class 
you  get  it  t6  1'32  times  off  ? — Yes. 

3852.  That  is  so  ?— Yes. 

3853.  There  is  no  inducement  to  diminish  crew  space 
by  bringing  you  into  the  32  per  cent,  class  ?— There  is 
because  you  put  on  the  full  amount  in  the  nett  tonnage 
and  only  get  32  per  cent,  of  it  off. 

3854.  Are  you  under  that  impression  ? — Certainly. 

3855.  You  assented  to  exactly  the  opposite  just  now  ? — 
I  say,  if  you  have  gross  tonnage  as  a  measure. 

3856.  If  you  come  into  the  32  per  cent,  class  you  get  it 
measured  in,  and  you  get  it  taken  off,  and  then  you  get  32 
per  cent,  of  it  taken  off  again  ? — Yes. 

3857.  Thatis  1  -32  times  the  crew  space  ? — But  you  have 
the  additional  inducement  of  putting  it  below  the  deck 
instead  of  above.  At  the  present  you  can  put  it  above. 
It  matters  a  great  deal  whether  it  is  above  deck  or  below, 
you  will  find. 

3858.  {Mr.  Lyster.)  I  hope  Mr.  Wilson  has  taken  that 
point. 

3859.  (Mr.  Wilson.)  No  ;  I  wouU  Uke  to  have  that 
clear,  because  I  have  been  under  the  impression  all 
through  that  the  crew  space  would  not  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration, and  the  questions  I  have  put  to  the  witnesses 
were  not  with  regard  to  crew  space,  but  with  regard  to 
the  light  and  air  space  in  the  engine  rooms  and  stokeholds. 
Now  then,  I  understand  the  questions  which  you  ore 
addressing  to  Sir  William  are  not  with  regard  to  light 
and  air  space,  but  the  crew  space  where  the  men  live. 
Am  I  right  in  sajnng  that  7 

3860.  {Mr.  Lyster.)  Quite  right.  I  am  simply  deahng. 
with  crew  space. 

3861.  (Chairman.)  Then  I  think  I  may  save  dscussion 
by  saying  that  it  is  absolutely  outside  our  reference. 

3862.  (Mr.  Lyster.)  I  quite  agree,  we  have  no  right  to 
touch  crew  space,  but  I  have  a  right  to  refer  to  the  effect 
upon  crew  space  which  would  be  produced  by  alterint; 
the  class  in  which  these  vessels  are. 

3863.  (Colonel  Denny.)  Which  you  do  not  allege,  but 
which  Sir  William  Watson  alleges. 
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lOKUTXs  or  zviDEKoa : 


Sir    H'Miam      3M4.  (Mr.  Bnnu.)  If  duea  w«re  ohMS"*!  o"  *^  gfo" 
tfolfON.      tooiMge  the  inducement  would  be  to  reduoe  giOM  tonn«((e. 

-    ~ r        and  that  would  tnciui  putting  the  crew  spaoe  below  the 

_!!!_  deck  instead  of  abo\-e  the  deck.  It  doea  come  in  indi- 
rectly in  that  way,  and  if  Mr.  Wilson  thinks  it  doea  not,  I 
think  he  should  undentand  that  it  does. 

38SS.  (Mr.  LytUr.)  I  am  not  putUng  that  to  Sir 
William  Wataon.  becanae  be  is  not  an  expert  in  ahip- 
buiUing.  Wo  will  hare  a  nayal  architect  to  whom  we 
ean  pat  that  point. 

SMS.  (Sir  WiUiam  WKUt.)  Will  you  bring  that  forward 
in  a  definite  shape  ? 

3867.  (Mr.  Lydtr.)  Yes.  I  wiD  do  so. 

3868.  (CcUmd  Denny.)  Who  handles  your  ships  at  the 
wharf  in  Lirerpool — are  they  handled  by  men  paid  by  the 


Dock  Company,  or  paid  by  yourself  T— By  our  own  crews 
and  officers. 

3889.  So  that  the  Dock  Company  incur  no  expense  in 
handling  your  ships  T — None  whatever. 

3870.  The  remark  made  by  Mr.  Lyster  that  there  was 
expense  incurred  in  handling  your  ships,  then,  is  not 
correct  ?— No,  except  in  respect  of  the  dock  gates  men. 
All  goods,  and  everything,  are  handled  by  our  men. 

3871.  Has  the  Dock  Board  paid  its  way  till  now.  or  is  it 
in  a  state  of  chronic  or  expectant  bankruptcy  7 — Last 
year's  accounts  showed  a  very  large  increase  in  receipts 
over  the  previous  year. 

3872.  Then  it  pays  its  way  7— Yes,  it  seems  to  pay  its 
way  very  well,  indeed,  it  was  admitted  last  year  that  it 
was  a  most  flourishing  concern. 
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3873.  We  have  already  your  evidence  anl  I  do  not 
propose  at  this  stage  to  ask  you  any  questions  about  it. 

3874.  (WitJUM.)  Thanks.  There  are  just  one  or  two 
trifling  matters  I  want  to  explain.  I  say  that  I  represent 
the  Midland  Railway  Company,  and  that  is  still  so,  but 
the  officers  and  the  directors  of  the  Midland  Railway 
Company  having  had  explained  to  them  the  proposals 
of  the  Dock  Boards,  think  that  they  are  inimical  to  the 
interests  of  the  Midland  Railway  Company  and  they 
reserve  the  right  after  consideration  to  put  forward 
evidence  from  their  own  point  of  view. 

3875.  (Chairvum.)  They  ask  to  put  it  forward  7—1  beg 
your  pardon,  ytn  that  is  more  correct.  There  is  a  typical 
or  clerical  error — I  do  not  know  which,  on  page  4  of  my 
proof,  in  reference  to  gross  register  of  the  "  Skeldon  "  as 
compared  to  what  it  may  be  under  a  different  system. 
The  decrease  ought  to  be  from  1337  to  1 193,  or  a  differ- 
Wioeof  144  tons.  That  1193  is  in  place  of  the  1126  in  my 
proof.  I  do  not  know  how  it  happened  ;  I  did  not  have 
an  opportunity  of  checking  the  proof. 

(The  Witness  then  handed  in  the  proof  of  his  evidence, 
which  was  as  follows.) 

I  am  managing  director  of  the  Shamrock  Shipping  Co., 
which  owns  ten  Urge  coasting  steamers,  most  of  them  of 
modem  build. 

I  am  an  associate  member  of  the  Institute  of  Naval 
ArohitMta,  and  have  given  mnch  attention  to  the  question 
of  tonnage  meMnrement,  mora  especially  in  reference  to 
it*  efleot  on  seaworthiness,  and  the  improvement  as  to 
general  comfort  and  efficiency  of  modem  coasting  steamers. 

In  addition  to  my  own  company  I  have  been  asked  to 
speak  for  various  Clyde,  Belfast,  Liverpool,  and  Cardiff 
owners  of  coasting  vessels,  and  also  for  the  Midland 
Railway  Ck>..  lepreeentiog  in  the  aggregate  nearly  300 
•teuners. 

^te  present  tonnage  law  under  the  Merchant  Shipping 
Act  of  1804  was  tmilt  up  on  the  Merchant  Shipping  Act  of 
1854.  modified  by  the  Merehant  Shipping  Act  of  1867, 
which  in  turn,  was  modified  in  1889  (partly  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Royal  Commission  of  1881),  and  it  has 
been  infloenoed  by  the  RovU  Commission's  Report  on 


unseaworthy  ships  and  by  the  Bulkhead  Commission, 
and  by  the  report  of  the  Select  Committee  on  the  measure- 
ment of  tonnage  in  1874. 

That  the  influence  of  the  present  tonnage  measurement 
laws  has  been  for  good  is  beyond  any  question.  The 
Royal  Commission  of  1881  stated :  "We  have  received 
abundant  and  unanimous  testimony  that  in  construction, 
design,  speed,  economy,  and  safety,  the  British  merchant 
ship  of  the  present  day  is  not  only  vastly  superior  to  the 
British  ship  of  a  date  prior  to  the  present  law  <si  tonnage, 
but  that  great  improvements  have  been  effected  within 
the  last  ten  years."  and  I  think  it  would  be  admitted  that 
the  improvement  that  was  noticeable  in  1881  has  been 
carried  even  futher  in  recent  years. 

The  trend  of  all  tonnage  legislation  (which  legislation  has 
been  the  result  of  much  labour  and  of  many  minds)  has 
been  to  secure  a  more  seaworthy  vessel  by  exempting  from 
the  taxable  area,  space  given  to  the  comfortable  housing 
of  the  crow,  and  light  and  air  and  ventilation  to  the 
machinery  spaces,  and  also  by  exempting  water-ballast 
spaces  carried  in  double  bottoms. 

The  result  of  these  improvements  has  been  a  very  con- 
siderable increase  (a  gratuitous  increase  if  you  like  to  call 
it)  of  the  gross,  which  makes  any  comparison  -as  to  the 
difference  between  gross  and  nett  register  at  diflerent 
dates  entirely  fallacious  and  misleading. 

These  additions  to  the  gross  register  cost  money,  and 
don't  miterially  add  to  the  carrying  power  of  the  vessel. 
The  sUghtly  higher  load  line  is  ahnost,  if  not  altogether, 
balanced  by  the  weight  of  the  structures  which  are 
required  to  secure  it ;  and  I  should  Uke  specially  to  point 
out  that  these  additions  to  the  gross  register  are  entirely 
caused  by  the  erections  above  the  tonnage  deck,  and 
have  not  called  for  any  increased  accommodation  from 
the  dock  owner. 

Any  measure  such  as  has  been  proposed  by  the  dock 
people  for  charging  tonnage  dues  on  the  gross  register 
would,  with  absolute  certainty,  tend  to  produce  a  maaner, 
less  comfortable,  loss  seaworthy  ship.  It  would  be  an 
undoubted  bar  to  progress  in  this  direction,  and  most 
inovitebly  lead  to  more  cramped  accommodation  for 
officers,  crew,  and  passengers. 
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The  average  length  was 
The  average  nett  register  was 
The  average  cargo  carried 
The  average  nett  register  in 

proportion  to  the  gross 
The     percentage     of     over- 
tonnage  deck  erections 


I  would  submit  that  there  is  no  doubt  whatever  that  the 
advantages  in  improved  accommodation  which  have  been 
secured  to  merchant  sailors  during  the  last  thirty  or  forty 
years  has  been  largely  due  to  tonnage  legislation,  and  any 
proposal  such  as  that  put  forward  by  the  dock  people 
would  undoubtedly  tend  to  set  the  clock  back,  and  that 
is  a  result  which  I  believe,  and  venture  to  hope,  Parlia- 
ment would  be  slow  to  approve. 

In  giving  my  evidence,  I  am  desious  of  confining  myself 
specially  to  the  question  of  coasting  vessels,  and  more 
especially  to  the  deadweight  coaster  of  which  I  have 
more  thorough  knowledge,  and  I  think  it  can  be  proved 
that  the  modem  vessel,  with  its  lower  nett  register  as  com- 
pared with  the  inflated  gross,  is  a  better  paying  customer 
per  lineal  yard  of  quay  space  occupied  than  the  older  and 
less  efficient  steamer. 

I  have  taken  out  in  proof  of  this  particulars  of  the  first 
five  steamers  owned  by  my  company,  vessels  with  com- 
paratively large  nett  registers  as  compared  with 
gross,  and  the  last  five  vessels  which  we  have  built.  The 
first  five  vessels  were  the  "Avon,"  "  Wyndcliffe," 
"•  Rochefort,"  "North  Devon,"  and  "Shamrock." 
The  first  of  these  was  built  in  1865,  and  the  others  in  1878. 
The  five  later  boats  have  been  built  since  1898,  the 
S'Caonlee,"  "Glynn,"  "  Curran,"  "  Gransha,"  and 
"Skeldon." 

Of  the  five  Of  the  five 

older  boats.  later  boats. 

197  feet.  234  feet. 

411  tons.  455  tons. 

951  tons.         1,550  tons. 

57-6%  38-9% 

9-6%  26-5% 

This  shows  that  additions  to  the  above-deck  tonnage 
almost  entirely  account  for  the  apparent  fall  in  nett 
register  compared  with  gross. 

In  the  Coasting  and  North  French  trades  in  which 
we  are  principally  engaged  the  ship  not  only  has  to  pay 
her  own  dues  but  also  dues  on  cargo.  I  produce  receipts 
in  proof  of  this. 

The  Ave  older         The  five  later 
iMjatfl  pay.  boats  pay. 

Loading  coal  at  Cardiff,  Barry, 

or  Newport  -        -        -  £11    7    0        £16  14    2 

Or    per   yard    of   quay    space 

occupied     ....      3-398.  4-268. 

So  you  are  face  to  face  with  the  fact  that  the  newer 
vessel,  the  more  modem  vessel  with  her  lower  nett  register 
in  comparison  to  her  gross,  yields  an  increased  revenue 
to  the  Harbour  Authorities  for  the  same  space  occupied 
of  25-6  per  cent. 

I  have  gone  over  the  particulars  of  a  large  number  of 
»teamers  of  which  I  have  been  able  to  get  information 
which  goes  to  prove  that  our  vessels  are  not  exceptions, 
and  that  it  is  an  absolute  fallacy  that  the  harbour  authori- 
ties in  the  Bristol  Channel  have  a  reduced  revenue 
caused  by  the  lower  nett  register  in  proportion  to  gross 
tonnage  while  loading  coal. 

If  you  take  the  case  of  Liverpool,  where  we  have  been 
running  some  cargoes  of  Continental  sugar,  you  get  the 
same  result.  The  dues  on  the  ships'  register  in  Liverpool 
in  this  case  are  tenpence  per  ton,  and  the  dues  on  the 
sugar  are  ninepence  per  ton. 


Dues  on  ship  and  cargo- 
Or,  measured  by  the  yard 
quay  space  occupied- 

I  wish  to  say  that  in  Liverpool  the  dues  on  cargo  in 
this  case  are  paid  by  the  merchant,  but  the  revenue  the 
ship  brings  to  the  port  is,  as  I  have  stated,  an  increased 
23  per  cent,  of  revenue  returned  for  the  same  quay  space 
occupied.  This,  I  think,  proves  conclusively  that  the 
Harbour  Authorities  have  no  grievance  against  the 
modem  coasting  vessel,  fairly  measured  under  the  ex- 
isting tonnage  laws. 

In  stating  my  case  in  this  way  and  taking  the  average, 
I  produce  results  much  less  favourable  to  my  contention 
than  if  I  took  the  latest  of  our  boats,  the  "  Skeldon."  and 
compared  her  with  the  "  Avon,"  our  oldest.  The  latter 
was  an  old  fashioned  flush-decked  ship,  the  crew  had 
very  miserable  accommodation,  and  the  light  and  air 
space  was  of  the  most  meagre  dimenoiona  She  had  only 
409. 


The  five  older 
boats  pay  on 
the  average. 

-  £52  15    9 
of 

The  five  later 
tioatfl  pay  on 
the  average. 

£77     I     3 

-    16-08S. 

19-77S. 

3-1  per  cent,  of  erections  above  her  tonnage  deck,  and  yet  Mr.    Thomas 
she   was   fairly   representative   of   the   most   up-to-date        Jack. 

vessels  of  her  time.  

The  "  Skeldon,"  fah-ly  measured  under  the  exist'ng  ^  J""e  1905. 
law,  has  25  per  cent,  of  deck  erections.  She  is  in  every 
respect  a  most  comfortable  and  seaworthy  vessel,  and 
yet  on  the  basis  of  the  quay  space  occupied,  you  have  the 
extraordinary  result  that  this  modern  vessel  gives  a  return 
of  89  per  cent,  more  for  the  space  occupied  than  the  older 
type,  and  I  think  the  Harbour  Authorities  ouaht  to  be 
thankful  to  us  for  such  handsomely  increased  revenues. 

The  entire  case  of  the  Harbour  Authorities,  as  I  under- 
stand it,  against  the  present  tonnage  laws  or,  more  cor- 
rectly, for  their  proposed  alteration  of  them,  is  that  gross 
tonnage  be  the  basis,  but  gross  tonnage  is  in  no  way  a 
fixed  measure  of  a  ship's  capacity,  compared  with  her 
length,  or  the  services  she  demands  from  harbour  au- 
thorities, and,  if  you  disregard  questions  of  modern  ideas 
of  comfort  and  safety,  it  is  quite  possible  to  produce  a 
vessel  that  under  such  a  proposed  rule  would  be  quite  as 
objectionable  from  a  harbour  point  of  view. 

I  submit  a  model  and  drawing  of  the  "  Skeldon,"-  our 
latest  ship  (set'  Appendix  No.  20),  and  show  that  without 
appreciably  altering  her  carrying  capacity  you  can  reduoe 
her  gross  register  from  1337  to  1 193,  so  that,  on  the  basis  of 
50  per  cent,  even  of  the  gross,  she  would  come  out  at  a 
lower  register  than  that  on  which  she  at  present  pays  ton- 
nage dues,  and  it  seems  to  me  to  prove  beyond  question 
that  any  tonnage  system  based  solely  upon  gross  register  is 
fallacious,  and  would  not  in  the'end  suit  harbour  authorities 
It  would  be  an  absolute  bar  to  desirable  progress. 

Then,  I  come  to  the  question  whether  the  tonnage 
laws  as  they  at  present  exist  are  in  any  way  unfair  as 
between  ship  and  ship,  and  thi*  I  think  is  not  the  case. 

Other  things  being  equal,  the  smaller  ship  must  always 
have  a  lower  nett  register  in  proportion  either  to  tlae 
underdeck  or  the  gross  tonnage  than  the  larger  ones, 
because  there  are  certain  spaces  in  every  ship,  large  or 
small,  which  remain  practically  constant. 

The  size  of  men  is  the  same  in  one  class  as  in  another, 
and  whether  the  vessel  be  large  or  small,  there  must  be 
practically  the  same  space  to  enable  those  working  in  the 
machinery  space*  to  get  round  their  machinery  and  at 
their  work.  The  space  allowed  by  the  Board  of  Trade 
in  front  of  the  boilers  is  practically  the  same  in  a  100-ton 
coaster  as  it  is  in  a  vessel  of  5,000  tons  register,  and  in 
this  way  the  smaller  vessel  must,  as  long  as  the  basis  of 
the  tonnage  law  is  one  of  the  cubic  measurement  of  spaces 
available  for  cargo  or  passengers,  have  a  proportionately 
lower  nett  register  than  the  larger  ship 

It  is  also  important  to  note  that  a  small  steamer  carrier 
a  very  much  larger  crew  in  proportion  to  her  size  than 
vessels  of  larger  tonnage.  If  you  take  the  case  of  the 
"  Vril,"  which  is  one  of  the  smallest  boats  we  have  to  do 
with,  she  has  a  gross  tonnage  of  387  tons  and  carries  a. 
crew  of  12  men, or  3-1  men  for  every  100  tons.  If  you 
compare  this  with  the  "  Rowanmore,"  particulars  of 
which  have  already  been  put  before  the  Committee,  this, 
vessel  has  a  gross  tonnage  of  9,456  tons,  and  carries  a 
crew  of  60  men,  or  •  63  of  a  man  for  every  100  tons.  This 
shews  that  the  smaller  vessel  has  got  in  proportion  to  her 
tonnage  five  times  the  proportion  of  crew  that  the  larger 
vessel  iias,  and  this  necessarily  involves  that  the  crew 
accommodation  and  working  space  must  be  proportion- 
ately larger. 

The  larger,  foreign-going  vessel  practically  always  loads 
both  wa3r8  ;  the  deadweight  coasting  steamer  almost  in- 
variably returns  in  ballast.  The  return  cargoes  from 
foreign  ports  largely  consist  of  light  caigo,  cotton,  wool 
timber,  woodpulp,  etc.,  etc.,  and  these  vessels  have,  and 
absolutely  require,  a  cubic  space  of  from  70  to  80 
cubic  feet  for  every  ton  of  their  cargo  carrying  power, 
while  the  smaller  deadweight  coasting  vessel  only  re- 
quires forty  cubic  feet  to  tne  ton  (any  very  mucn  larger 
space  would  be  a  source  of  danger  from  cargo  shifting),. 
and,  unless  you  are  prepared  to  abandon  the  entire  sys- 
tem of  tonnage  measurement,  which  has  been  in  opera- 
tion with  various  modificatons  for  certainly  more  than 
half-a-century,  you  cannot  for  a  moment  maintain  the  • 
proposal  to  charge  all  vessels,  great  or  small,  \*ith  any 
show  of  fairness,  on  the  gross  register. 

I  see  a  good  deal  of  evidence  has  been  led  by  dock 
authorities  to  the  effect  that  the  coasting  vessel  pays  less 
than  her  fair  proportion  as  compared  with  larger  vessels 
but  I  have  not  seen  any  figures  that  bear  this  out,  and  I 
don't  believe  that  such  are  obtainable.     Having  some 
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IHIi^W  or  EVIDENCE  : 


Mr.   IktmoM  knowledge  of  hikrboar  worto  mjMiK.  I  know  that  my  ex- 
Jade,         perience  l»  to  the  cootrwy.    If  you  t*ko  the  publishtxl 

retoTM  of  BcHMt  Harbour  you  find  that  ttc  eniirt-  cent  of 

S  JvM  WOS.    Dooegjj  Quay,  where  the  ooaating  »t«amer»  are  l-rtb«l 

and  wtjioh  to  perhapa  ooe  of  toe  moat  advanced  lines  of 

quay*  and  ahedding  in  the  country,  the  entire  coat  of  this 
waa  £1 1-2.962.  and  the  revenue  returned  from  it  in  1904 
ia  £56,207. or  equal  to  00  per  c*nt.  If  the  returns  of  the 
other  part  of  the  property  had  been  anythng  like  in  tUs 
porportion  the  position  would  have  been  an  extremely 
happy  one  for  the  authorities  The  fact  that  it  is  not  so 
provea  that  the  decpwater  dock  accommodation  for  the 
very  much  larger  vessels  has  been  unremunerative.  While 
in  1904  the  revenue  from  the  whole  harbour  of  the  Belfast 
Harbour  Authorities  waa  £111.484,  or  £4  128.  9d.  per 
lineal  foot  of  quay  space  (2.440  feet),  the  return  by 
the  coasting  portion  of  the  quay  was  £17  19s.  4d.  per 
lineal  foot. 

A  great  deal  of  the  expenditure  of  Dock  Boards  all  over 
the  country  has  been  of  an  unremunerative  character 
ondertaken  with  very  doubtful  prospecto  and  in  a  some- 
what keedleas  spirit  of  competition,  and  these  authorities 
•e«m  now  to  be  trying  to  recover  part  of  thi»  outlay  by 
pcoposing  excessive  charges  on  coasting  vesfcU  which  are 
provided,  in  a  great  many  cases,  with  cheap  river  berths 
at  comparatively  little  cost. 

There  has  been  a  good  deal  of  discussion  on  the  question 
of  aervioes  rendered,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  if  sonw 
«at  and  dried  means  of  measuring  "  services  rendered  " 
were  obtainable  such  an  arrangement  might  be  desirable, 
but  there  is  none.  Any  arrangement  on  the  basis  of  ser- 
vioes  rendered  is  valueless  imless  time  is  an  element,  and 
thei«  the  coasting  ship  has  an  undoubtedly  strong  case 
for  consideration.  Then,  if  depth  is  to  be  considered  as 
an  element,  it  would  be  absurd  to  charge  a  vessel  which 
only  requires  accommodation  which  may  cost  £30  or  £40 
per  lineal  foot  on  the  same  basu  as  one  that  requires 
accommodation  which  may  cost  £200  a  foot  run. 

If  the  services  rendered  are  based  upon  length  of  quay 
■pace  occupied  it  brings  in  this  difficulty,  that  in  all  the 
Bristol  Caukonel  porU,  on  the  Clyde,  and  in  many  other 
ports,  the  lystem  of  scarphing,  that  is,  of  vessels  lying 
partly  alongside  the  quay  and  having  for  a  portion  of  their 
length  other  vessels  inside  of  them,  is  very  common. 

I  do  not  think  it  is  necessary  to  refer  to  the  "  freak 
vessels."  It  has  been  officially  admitted  that  an  error  of 
judgment  had  been  made  in  the  calculation  of  their  ton- 
nage, at  least  in  the  light  of  to-day. 

There  are  not  a  ferw  veaseto  idiich  are  either  incorrectly 
measnred  according  to  the  present  law  of  tonnage,  or  are 
so  peculiar  in  design  as  to  bring  out  a  tonnage  abnormally 
high  in  many  htmdreds  of  vessels,  which  are  paying  on 
onneoenarily  high  tonnage  at  present,  far  more,  I  should 
think,  tiian  would  balance  many  times  over  the  few 
admitted  freak  boate  with  abnormally  low  registers. 

Up  till  some  years  ago,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  tonnage  acU  by  the  Board  of  Trade 
waa  nnsatJsfactorv.  Everything  was  left  largely  to  the 
diaoietion  of  local  surveyor*,  and  the  practice  obtained 
of  passing  practically  every  useless  space  as  a  deduction. 
Under  ttie  able  expert  guidance  which  we  now  have  at 
the  Board  of  Trade,  and  under  the  revised  rules  these 
irregolartties  and  anomalies  are  fast  disappearing.  I 
know,  from  my  own  experience,  that  in  the  last  year  or 
two  Uie  tendency  has  been  towards  higher  net  registers, 
andlamattonglyofopinionthat  the  Board  of  Trade  have 
in  the  existing  Acta  of. Parliament,  powers  to  go  further. 
and  that  such  a  thing  aa  an  absolutely  imfairly  measured 
boat  to  no  longer  possible. 

If  yon  place  a  limitation  on  the  allowance  for  propelling 
gpaee,  nnleaa  that  limitation  to  a  very  broad  one,  you  will 
panaliM.  almost  to  the  extent  of  extinction,  a  very  large 
.ittd  tueful  oUm  of  small  coasting  vesseU,  which  pay  more 
for  the  accommodation  they  receive  than  any  other  British 
ship*,  and  not  only  so,  but  they  are  paying  it,  in  most 
cases  from  100  to  200  or  300  time*  a  year,  and  any  tax, 
although  apparently  small,  when  multiplied  in  this  way 
migfatbeoome  ruinous. 

Under  the  extoting  law,  deck  erections,  protecting  the 
vital*  of  ships,  triple  expanaion  engines  requiring  more 
room,  ateel  constnicUon  giving  a  lighter  and  better 
carrying  vessel,  doable  bott<mis  for  water  ballast  greatly 
lengthening  the  life  of  vessels  and  rendering  them  largely 
immnen  from  leriotis  disaster  by  xtranding  and  making 
them  better  sea  boata  when  in  ballast,  ha\-e  become 
gcoeral.  j, 


The  crew  accommodation  has  been  immeasurably  im- 
proved and  all  these  desirable  steps  in  the  march  of 
TO'ogreflS  would  be  liindered,  results  which  I  think  many  of 
the  witnesses  for  the  harbour  boards  never  contemplated. 

The  proposal  which  has  been  made  to  charge  dues  on  a 
proportion  of  gross  tonnage  could  not  fail  to  be  inimical  to 
the  interests  of  engineers  and  sailors,  both  as  regards  their 
working  and  their  sleeping  accommodation. 

3876.  (Mr.  Emmott.)  There  is  only  one  question  I 
wanted  to  ask  you.  On  page  2  in  the  third  paragraph 
of  your  proof,  you  express  a  strong  opinion  that  a 
change  such  as  has  been  proposed  would  inevitably  lead 
to  more  cramped  accommodation  for  officers,  crew  and 
passengers  T — ^Yes. 

3877.  Gould  you  amplify  that  more  particularly  as 
regards  the  crew  ?— Very  much  Bo,  but  probably  the 
better  way  would  be  to  produce  this  model  and  drawing, 
because  the  point  crops  up  later  on. 

3878.  (Chairman.)  I  think  it  would  be  better,  because 
that  point  is  sure  to  be  raised  ?— This  is  the  model  (2^ro- 
ducing  model) — would  you  wish  to  have  it  explained  now. 

3879.  (Chairman.)  Certainly  ?— This  is  the  model  of  a 
modem  steamer  of  our  most  improved  collier  type,  and  the 
vessel  measures  1,337  gross. 

3880.  That  is  the  "  Skeldon  "  ?— That  is  the  "  Skeldon." 
She  measures  582  net.  The  entire  crew  accommodation 
of  that  vessel  is  above  the  tonnage  deck,  and  is  measured 
into  the  gross.  The  sailors  are  where  the  captain  used  to 
be  ;  they  are  in  the  raised  poop  aft.  The  officers  and 
enf  ineers,  the  captain  and  the  mate,  and  the  firemen  are 
all  under  the  bridge  here,  and  this  forecastle  is 
simply  an  open  space — it  neither  goes  intonor  ccmes  off 
the  register.  If  that  arrangement  were  to  take  place, 
that  is  to  say,  if  the  proposal  which,  as  I  understand,  has 
been  made  by  the  Harbour  Board  were  to  beccme  law 
I  should  be  able  by  this  simple  operation— bj  removing 
that,  this,  that,  that  and  that— to  go  bac*  to  the  old  vessel 
of  twenty-five  years  ago,  both  being  the  same  ship,  you 
understand. 

3881.  The  same  ship  from  a  cargo  point  of  view  ? — 
The  same  ship  from  a  cargo  point  of  view,  in  so  far  as  it  is; 
relieved  of  this  top  weight,  it  floats  lighter.  It  has  the 
same  hull,  but  we  get  slightly  less  freeboard  and  conse- 
quently so  far  as  that  goes  we  lose,  but  the  balance  is 
in  our  favour  in  this  way,  that  we  have  relieved  the  vessel 
of  more  weight  than  the  loss  in  the  freeboard.  The 
second  disadvantage  is  this — that  the  crew,  instead  of  being 
in  ample  space  above  the  tonnage  deck,  where  they  have 
light  and  air  and  they  are  able  to  have  lavatories  and  bath- 
rooms and  altogether  very  superior  accommodation  in- 
deed, with  sanitary  closets  draining  into  the  sea  with  a 
flush  out  instead  of  down  below  and  a  pumping  arrange- 
ment— the  crew  go  down  in  the  space  under  here,  in  the 
waste  space  under  here — where  I  have  plenty  of  room 
for  them.  The  Captain  would  go  aft,  where  he 
ought  not  to  be,  away  from  his  work,  and  the  engineer 
would  have  to  go  aft  to  live,  and  the  crew  would  go 
into  a  simk  forecastle.  All  thes«i  are  the  inducements 
that  are  offered  to  me.  I  save  £l,OtX)  capital  at  the  outset. 
I  have  a  vessel  which  is  144  tons  less  gross  measure.  The 
proposal  is  to  charge  on  the  gross  or  a  percentage  of  it, 
and  this  vessel  carries  more  weight  in  so  far  as  it  is  re- 
lieved of  the  superstructure.  The  only  disadvantage 
from  my  point  of  view  is  that  she  is  a  less  comfortable 
ship  for  the  men  and  a  less  seaworthy  ship,  and  will  not 
drive  in  the  seaway  in  the  same  manner  as  a  vessel  with 
these  arrangements  will  do.  These  citadel  arrangements 
round  the  ship  enable  us  to  drive  her  and  get  through 
in  bad  weather.  But  taking  these  away  we  get  back  to 
practically  the  class  of  vessel  which  we  had  twenty-five 
years  ago. 

3882.  Qearly  the  actual  accommodation  provided  for 
the  crew  would  be  worse  ? — Certainly,  and  in  addition 
there  would  be  a  certain  tendency  to  cramp  the  space 
taken  by  the  engine-room  and  so  on,  where  they  work, 
consequently  the  light  and  air — ventilation — would  be 
very  seriously  affected. 

3883.  In  regard  to  what  you  said  you  know  that  the 
proposal  of  the  Mersey  people  is  that  crew  space  should 
not  be  taken  into  account  at  all,  that  whatever  is  above 
deck  for  crew  accommodation  should  neither  go  on  to  nor 
be  taken  off — that  there  should  be  no  tonnage  in  it.  How 
do  you  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  the  crew  space  would 
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be  affected  ? — The  local  proposal,  that  is  to  saj',  the  Dock 
Board's  proposal  as  I  understand,  is  practically  a  charge 
on  the  gross. 

3884.  No,  I  think  that  the  material  difference  is  that 
you  can  have  as  much  crew  space  as  you  like  without 
taking  it  into  account  ? — That  meets  that  objection  ;  if 
the  crew  space  above  deck  does  not  go  into  the  gross  then 
you  come  to  the  consideration  of  a  very  important  ques- 
tion and  that  is  ventilation  and  light  and  air  space  which  is 
equally  vital  and  important  for  our  men. 

3885.  The  light  and  air  space  is  ? — -Yes,  above  the 
boiler  space  and  the  engine-room. 

3886.  (Chairman.)  I  have  no  doubt  that  you  will  be 
cross-examined  hy  others  about  that. 

3887.  (Mr.  Cater  Scott.)  If  ytiu  were  to  make  that 
alteration  in  practice,  putting  a  modem  ship  back  on  to 
the  lines  of  an  old  ship,  would  you  diminish  her  carrying 
oapacity  ? — No,  I  increase  her  carrying  capacity,  strange 
to  saj,  because  doing  away  with  the  weight  of  these 
erections  would  enable  the  old  ship  to  carry  a  little  more 
cargo. 

3888.  Would  you  mind  turning  to  page  2  and  taking 

your  five  later  boats.    I  suppose  they  are  boats  built ? 

— Of  this  type. 

3889.  Of  this  type.  How  is  it  that  on  a  very  much 
smaller  nett  register  you  have  a  very  much  larger  carry- 
ing capacity  than  the  five  old  vessels,  because  if  that  is 
so,  that  seems  to  be  in  conflict  with  what  you  have  said  ? 
— It  is  in  apparent  conflict  only,  if  you  will  excuse  me  for 
saying  so  ;  in  the  modem  boats  we  have  a  very  large  per- 
centage of  water  ballast ;  it  comes  in  these  boats  to  abo\it 
25  or  30  per  cent.  In  the  older  boats  the  water  ballast 
was  almost  a  negligable  quantity,  and  in  so  far  as  the  water 
ballast  makes  the  volume  of  your  ship  larger,  she  floats 
more  cargo  and,  consequently,  on  the  same  register  a 
Vessel  with  water  ballast  may  carry  as  much  as  33  per 
cent,  more  than  a  vessel  without. 

3890.  Surely  the  figures  you  give  at  the  bottom  of 
page  2  are  a  bit  misleading  ? — I  do  not  think  so,  not 
intentionally  so,  I  can  assure  you  of  thatj 

3891.  I  do  not  say  they  are  intentionally,  but  take 
these  five  later  boats  where  the  nett  register  practically 
remains  the  same  ? — Of  course  they  are  very  much  larger 
ships. 

3892.  True,  they  are  very  much  larger  ships,  but  I  am 
comparing  the  net  register  with  the  cargo  carried.  Sup- 
posing you  could  bring  those  new  boats  down  to  the  same 
average  net  register  as  the  older  boats  ? — Bring  them 
up  you  mean. 

3893.  I  beg  your  pardon — would  you  then  reduce 
the  cargo  carrying  capacity  ? — No,  not  necessarily,  I 
think.  I  do  not  follow  the  question  exactly,  but  as  fer 
•8  I  can  Bee  that  is  not  neceasarily  so.  But  possibly  you 
will  allow  me  to  go  a  little  bit  further.  I  will  give  you 
another  reason  why  the  modern  ship  puts  out  a  great 
deal  more  cargo  than  the  old  ship.  Twenty-fivo  years 
ago  iron  was  almost  universally  employed  in  the  con- 
struction of  ships  of  that  day ;  now  the  use  of  steel  is 
equally  universal.  Ninety-seven  or  98  per  cent,  of  all 
the  tonnage  is  being  built  of  steel,  as  shown  by  Lloyds' 
Register,  with  the  result  that  the  same  structure  may  be 
20  per  cent,  lighter,  subject  to  certain  modifications  which 
may  minimise  it  a  little  bit.  Steel  gives  a  lighter  vessel 
than  iron,  and  if  you  use  alluminium  that  would  jbe  lighter 
still,  consequently,  tne  old  iron  ship  does  not  carry  the 
same  cargo  for  the  same  si2«  of  vessel  that  the  modern 
vessel  does. 

3894.  So  that  new  methods  of  construction  enable 
you  to  carry  a  very  much  larger  cargo  in  your  ship  on  a 
lower  register  ? — On  a  lower  register  and  on  the  same 
length,  and  we  think  that  we  arc  better  customers  to  the 
docks  we  frequent  in  so  far  as  that  in  the  same  amount  of 
quayage  occupied  we  are  able  to  discharge  on  to  a  wharf 
a  very  much  larger  cargo,  and  as  all  dock  companies  that 
I  am  aware  of  have  some  charge — whether  it  is  wharfage 
or  dues  on  cargo — it  is  all  revenue  to  them. 

389.5.  You  are  not  aware  that  the  biggest  dock  system 
in  the  United  Kingdom  has  not  got  that  ? — I  am  not 
aware  of  that. 

3890.  Will  you  take  it  from  me  that  it  has  not  ?— Will 
yon  kindly  tell  me  which  it  is  1 

40«. 


3897.  London  ? — If  I  am  not  mistaken — I  have  gone  Mr.    Thomas 


into  that  question  recently — London  has  charges  on  the 
cargo. 

38^.  For  services  rendered,  but  not  unless  the  cargo 
is  put  on  the  quay  ? — Then  you  do  not  go  into  dock — 
that  is  river  work. 

3899.  No ;  pardon  me,  77  per  cent,  of  the  cargoes  go 
into  dock  ? — In  London,  if  you  put  your  cargo  on  the 
wharf,  you  have  to  pay  wharfage. 

3900.  Yes,  but  you  are  not  obliged  to  ? — No,  you  are 
not  obliged  to. 

3901.  (Chairman.)  May  I  put  the  point  in  this  way — 
is  the  fact  that  you  carry  so  much  greater  cargo  not  due  to 
this,  that  the  water  ballast  is  not  included  in  the  net 
register,  and  therefore  the  buoyancy  of  the  ship  is  greatly 
increased  ? — It  is  neither  included  in  the  net  or  the  gross 
— it  does  not  come  off  as  a  deduction.  I  want  to  explain 
one  other  matter.  Experience  of  the  last  twenty  or 
thirty  years  has  induced  us  to  produce  a  much  fuller 
vessel — more  of  a  box — and  that  box  floats  or  carries  a 
much  larger  cargo  than  the  old  hollow-ground  razor  boat 
of  thirty  years  ago. 

3902.  (Mr.  Cater  Scott.)  But  the  dock  company  gets 
less  on  the  net  register  ? — It  gets  less  on  the  net  register. 

3903.  May  I  ask  you  this — it  is  a  matter  I  am  rather 
jealous  about — on  the  bottom  of  page  5  you  say  ' '  A 
great  deal  of  the  expenditure  of  dock  boards  all  over  the 
country  has  been  of  an  unremunerative  character,"  etc. 
Do  you  know  that,  or  is  that  simpjy  your  own  opinion  ? — 
I  know  it — very  much.  Some  friends  of  mine  have 
been  pretty  nearly  ruined  by  the  James  Watt  Dock, 
in  Greenock,  which  has  about  drowned  Greenock,  and  I 
know  that  in  Preston  they  have  built  enormous  deep 
water  docks  that  have  practically  no  entrance. 

3904.  That  is  a  municipal  port  ? — That  is  a  municipal 
port.  I  know  in  Gplway  they  have  got  docks  that  have 
twenty-six  feet  on  the  sill  and  which  have  no  trade,  and 
are  practically  unused.  Then  there  is  the  ililford 
Haven  ock  in  the  same  position,  and  in  the  port  of  Belfast 
we  have  docks  where,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  I  saw  grass 
growing  last  Sunday  week. 

3905.  They  have  been  built  in  excess  of  the  demands 
of  tlie  port  ? — They  have  been  built  in  excess  of  the 
demands  of  the  port. 

3906.  (Mr.  Wilson.)  Would  you  mind  my  having  that 
model  ? — Yes,  I  shall  put  it  up  as  the  "Skeldon"  is  at 
present.  (Witness  adjusted  the  model  and  handed  sam£  to 
Mr.  WUson.) 

3907.  I  notice  that  you  are  an  Associate  of  the  Institute 
of  Naval  Architects,  and  consequently  you  thoroughly 
understand.  I  suppose,  ship  construction? — That  does  not 
necessarily  follow.  I  am  afraid  there  are  a  good  many  of 
our  members  who  do  not  understand  it.  I  do  not  pose 
as  an  expert,  but  I  have  a  business,  practical  knowledge 
of  the  question. 

3908.  I  take  it  from  the  evidence  you  have  given 
already  this  morning  that  you  certainly  understand  the 
question  of  how  to  get  a  seaworthy  ship  ? — Thank  you. 

3909.  You  have  taken  a  great  interest  I  understand 
in  this  question  of  tonnage  and  seaworthiness  of  vessels  for 
many  years  ? — Yes. 

3910.  Can  you  tell  the  Committee  what  was  the  actual 
loss  of  life  at  sea  annually  from  1881  to  1886  ? — No,  I 
cannot;  I  knowthi.s.  broadly  speaking,  that  the  loss  of  life 
at  sea  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  men  employed  has 
been  rapidly  decreasing  during  the  last  twenty  years. 

3911.  Would  you  take  the  figures  from  me? — With 
pleasure. 

3912.  From  1881  to  1886  there  was  a  loss  annually  of 
over  3,000  men  every  year,  whereas  at  the  present  time 
the  annual  loss  has  gone  down  below  seventeen? — That  is 
irrespective  of  the  fact  that  there  are  a  much  larger  num- 
ber of  men  employed,  or  is  that  a  question  of  percentage. 

3913.  I  suppose  the  number  is  about  stationary  ? — I 
will  not  dispute  it. 

3914.  However  there  has  been  a  great  decrease — do 
you  know  that  ? — I   do. 

3915.  From  1881  to  1886  was  the  class  of  boats  generally 
built  what   is  known   as  the   flush    deck  without  "these 
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Mr.  THiwni  eiwtfaoaT — EntiralymtheMv«aUM.«n<lUrgelybith«aMrly 
Jaek.  eightiea,  ttw  fliuh  deck  ahip  wma  *lino«t  uiuvera*L  The 
bridt*  ^B^  *^V  **^    oovw«d-in    ipAOM    like    thst 

«  Jnae  1905.   {poimUmf  to  motU)  Imu  grown  daoe. 

3916.  And  it  wm  geoeraUy  recognUed  by  ■bipownert 
that  that  oUu  at  tpsmI  w»a  what  wu  termed  a  danggroa* 
«lMt  of  ahip  T— That  U  aa  legarda  the  older  ship. 

S917.  In  oooaeqaenoe  of  that  they  altered  the  type  of 
TBMda  comiderably  T — Tea,  and  aUo  owing  to  the  fact 
that  w«  found  that  with  the  spaces  above  the  tonnage 
deok  the  wa«  commercially  a  more  snooeeaful  ship  in  so 
W  a*  we  oookl  drive  her  in  bad  weather. 

3918.  Toa  as  a  praotioal  man  recognise  that  there  is 
•one  advantage  to  the  crews  in  having  to  be  berthed  in  the 
ereetioaa  on  deck  rather  than  below  deck  ? — There  is  no 
comparison  between  the  old  dirty,  sunk,  noisome  forecastlea 
wliich  I  knew  in  n^  earlier  days  with  the  modern  accom- 
modation above  the  tonnage  «leck,  with  light  and  air  and 
freedom  of  access  in  any  weather. 

3919.  One  advantage  is  that  the  men  get  ventilation 
mofe  easily  by  having  these  raections  than  they  would  if 
tbey  were  below  deck  ? — Yes,  yon  are  also  enabled  to  get 
light 

3920.  And  in  bad  weather  there  is  not  the  necessity  to 
close  up  the  sante  as  there  would  be  if  this  erection  was  not 
there  T — Obviously. 

3921.  And  with  regard  to  the  question  of  the  men  being 
berthed  in  the  fore  end  of  the  ship,  where  the  forecastle  is 
below  deck,  in  very  bad  weather  it  is  difficult  for  the  men 
1o  get  in  and  out  of  the  forecastle  where  the  forecastle  is 
tidow  deck  ? — I  have  known  cases  where  the  men  have 
had  to  remain  in  the  engine  room  and  sleep  in  the  bunkers 
for  two  days  because  they  could  not  get  forward  to  their 
berths,  and  when  they  did  get  forward  they  were  probably 
ankle  deep  in  water  or  more. 

3922.  Even  whore  the  men  are  berthed  in  what  is  called 
the  top  gallant  forecastle,  it  is  much  easier  for  the  men 
to  get  in  and  out  of  them  in  bad  weather  than  it  would 
be  if  the  forecastle  were  below  deck  ? — Certainly,  but  we 
prefer  to  berth  them  amidships. 

3923.  But  even  if  you  berth  them  in  the  fore  end  of 
the  ship,  it  is  an  advantage  7 — Yes,  as  long  as  you  do  not 
stick  them  below  the  water  line. 

3924.  There  is  greater  safety  for  the  men  ? — That  is 
«o. 

3925.  Now,  if  the  ship  owner  has  to  pay  dues  on  what 
is  termed  the  excessive  light  and  air  space  that  is  used  in 
the  engine  rooms  here,  would  that  cause  the  ship  owners 
to  curtail  the  light  and  air  space  to  any  extent  ? — Natur- 
ally, we  would  cut  it  down  to  the  minimum  that  the  Board 
of  l^ade  would  allow  us  to  do,  and  probably  the  Board  of 
"Aade  would  not  care  to  interfere  very  much  in  the  matter 
unless  it  was  unreasonable  or  entirely  unreasonable. 

3926.  And  that  would  be  against  the  question  of  safety 
for  the  men  where  they  have  to  work,  and  certainly  detri- 
mental to  the  comfort  of  the  men  ? — Undoubtedly. 

3927.  {Sir  Willtam  Lexcit.)  Did  I  understand  you 
aright  in  thinking  you  said  that  the  Dork  Authorities 
get  more  per  foot  frontage  of  the  quay  from  your  new 
vessels  than  the  ordinary  class  of  vessels  T — Yes,  than 
my  older  vessels — the  comparison  is  between  my  older 
ywweh  and  the  newer  vessels,  I  think. 

3928.  Is  that  quite  so  T — Take  page  2.  "In  giving  my 
evidence  I  am  desirous  of  confining  myself  especially 
to  the  question  of  coasting  vessels,  and  more  especially  to 
the  desid  weight  cosaters  of  which  I  have  a  more  thorough 
knowledge.  Mid  I  think  it  can  be  proved  tiiat  thp  modem 
vessel  with  its  lower  nett  register  as  compared  with  the 
inflated  gross,  is  a  better  paying  coiwter  per  lineal  yard 
of  quay  space  occupied  thian  the  older  and  less  efficient 
steamer.  I  have  taken  out  in  proof  of  this  particulars 
of  the  first  five  steamers  owned  by  my  company — vessels 
with  comparatively  large  nett  registers  as  compared  with 
their  gross,  and  the  last  five  vessels  which  we  have  built.'! 

3929.  So  that  your  comparison  is  with  your  own  vessels 
and  not  vessels  in  generalT — I  am  naturally  speaking  of 
my  own  veMels,  bat  of  ooune  my  evidence  affects  the 
general  question. 

3930.  Then  may  I  remind  you  as  regards  some  vessels 
that  have  been  frequenting  the  Bute  Docks  the  rate  per 


foot  lineal  of  quay  space  occupied— Uking  your  last  new 
vessel,  the  "  Skeldon,"  as  an  example— was  ll-64d.?— 
Is  that  in  shillings  or  pence  T 

3931.  Pence  ?— That  I  have  not  before  me. 

3932.  Would  you  be  surprised  if  a  number  of  vessels 
pay  as  high  as  172  to  18-07  pettoe  per  foot  frontage  T— 
Thst  is  eighteen  times. 

3933.  No,  Is.  6d.  ?— One  and  a  half  times. 

3934.  One  and  a  half  times  ?— It  is  50  per  cent.  more. 

3935.  And  that  is  according  to  a  table  that  has  already 
been  put  in  in  evidence  T— If  I  may  be  allowed  to  inter- 
polate, it  is  quite  possible  that  a  vessel  that  is  paying 
less  per  foot  of  quay  may  be  the  better  paying 
vessel  of  the  two  when  you  take  the  wharfage  into 
account. 

3936.  {Chairman.)  And  also  that  table  leaves  out  of 
account  the  question  of  the  time  occupied  in  the  dock. 

3937.  {Sir  William  Lewis.)  Yes,  but  I  am  simply 
taking  the  argument.  The  argument  was  per  foot  front- 
age of  quayoccupied  and  that  the  newer  vessels  were  better 
paying  than  the  older  vessels.  I  think  as  regards  some 
of  the  vessels  frequenting  the  Bute  Docks  they  amount 
to  as  much  as  Is.  6d.  as  against  ll-64d.  Some  of  Mr. 
Jack's  vessels  only  pay  8d.,  9d.,  10-34d.,  and  the  best 
(which  is  the  last)  the  '■  Skeldon,"  is  ll-64d.  ?— Is  that 
per  lineal  feet. 

3938.  Yes  !— Thank  you. 

3939.  Then  you  have  been  good  enough  to  say  that  you 
have  gone  over  the  particulars  of  a  large  number  of 
steamers  of  which  you  have  been  able  to  get  information, 
which  goes  to  prove  that  your  vessels  are  not  exceptions, 
and  that  it  is  an  absolute  fallacy  that  the  harbour  au- 
thorities in  the  Bristol  Channel  have  a  reduced  revenue, 
caused  by  the  lower  nett  register  in  proportion  to  gross 
tonnage  while  loading  coal.  I  do  not  know  the  source 
of  your  information  in  that  statement,  but  I  may  tell 
you  that  it  is  a  direct  contradiction  to  the  results  of  the 
working  of  the  coal  docks  at  Cardiff  ? — Perhaps  it  would 
have  been  better  if  I  had  spoken  more  generally,  but  I 
may  say  that  I  have  confined,  as  far  as  I  could  get  the 
information,  to  the  older  class  of  steamers,  as  compared 
with  the  newer  class  of  steamers  that  have  followed  them, 
and  in  almost  every  case  I  find  that  when  you  take  the  dues 
on  the  goods  along  with  the  ship  dues — taking  the  two 
together — the  revenue  from  the  modern  vessel  is  certainly 
much  higher  than  that  from  the  older.  There  may  be 
exceptional  cases  where  it  is  otherwise. 

3940.  May  I  know  where  you  got  the  particulars  from 
which  you  mak'i  that  statement  because,  as  I  have  already 
said,  it  is  directly  contradicted  by  the  accounts  of  the  Car- 
diff Railw^ay  Company,  the  Penarth  Railway  Company,  and 
the  Barry  Railway  Company — the  three  who  have  the 
largest  sets  of  docks  in  the  Bristol  Channel  and,  I  suppose, 
it  means  70  per  cent,  of  the  whole  trade  of  the  Bristol 
Channel  ? — I  can  give  you  no  details  in  that  direction, 
but  I  would  Uke  to  point  out  simply  the  fact  that  there 
is  nothing  abnormal  about  our  vessels.  We  are  simply 
modem  dead  weight  coasting  vessels,  of  an  advanced 
type,  and  il  my  figures  are  correct,  and  I  think  they  are 
indisputable,  the  amount  that  we  are  paying  per  foot 
or  per  yard  for  the  use  of  quay  space,  altogether  irre- 
spective of  any  question  of  time,  is  very  much  more  than 
that  M^ch  the  older  vessels  paid. 

3941.  May  I  ask  you  again  if  you  will  let  me  have  par- 
ticulars. If  you  can  prove  that  that  is  correct,  of  course, 
.>ur  account  must  be  revised. 

3942.  {Chairman.)  Is  the  difference  not  due,  perhaps, 
to  a  Uttle  misunderstanding  as  to  what  he  professes  to  give 
evidence  about.  I  understand  it  to  be  only  that  modern 
vessels  of  the  same  class  give  a  better  return  than  the 
older  vessels  of  the  same  class,  and  not  as  compared  with 
auy  other  type  of  vessels  T — ^Yes,  and  those  practically 
engaged  in  the  same  trade. 

3943.  {Sir  William  I/eivis.)  That  is  contrary  to  our 
experience. 

3944.  {Chairman.)    Do  your  tables  bear  that  out. 

3945.  (S«r  William  Lewis.)  Yes,  I  think  it  is  Table  4, 
which  does  so. 

3946.  {Chairman.     Table   4   takes    into    account    all 
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kinds  of  vessels.     He  is  now  speaking  only  with  reference 
to  his  own  class  of  stearoers,  as  I  understand  him. 

3947.  (Witness.)    Yes,  that  is  so. 

3948.  {Sir  William  Lewis.)  But  in  making  the  com- 
parison he  must  have  a  number  of  steamers  to  compare 
with. 

3949.  {Chairman.)  But  they  are.  as  I  understand,  all 
-of  the  same  class  of  steamers  as  his  own  ? — ^They  are  all 

of  the  same  class  of  steamers  as  my  own. 

3950.  {Sir  William  Leivis.)  I  should  like  to  know 
what  the  names  of  the  steamers  are.     You  n?ust  have  had 

•.something  before  you  ia  order  to  justify  a  stateirent  of  that 
kind  ? — Yes,  I  had  such  a  number  before  me  that  I  could 
not  specialise  e^ery  class  of  steamer  that  I  compared 
with,  but  there  was  one  pair  of  steamers  that  I  remember, 
pnd  one  of  the  pair  was  the  old  trading  boat,  the  "  Gal- 
Tanic,"  which  has  been  succeeded  by  the  "  Optic."  Itmd 
that  they    bear   out  all  that  I  suggest,   and  that  the 

-difference  between  those  two  was  even  greater  than  I  have 
already  referred  to. 

39,)1.  {Chairman.)  Were  they  vessels  frequenting  the 
Bristol  Channel  ? — No,  they  were  Liverpool  vessels. 

3952.  {Sir  William  Lewis.)  Your  statement  here  is 
that  it  is  an  absolute  fallacy  that  the  Harbour  Authorities 
in  the  Bristol  Channel  have  a  reduced  revenue  caused  by 
the  lower  nett  register  in  proportion  to  gross  tonnage 
while  loading  coal. 

3953.  {Mr.  Lyster.)  He  bases  a  general  statement  on  a 
single  case  ? — No,  I  went  for  vessels  such  as  the  "  Speed- 
well," and  that  class  of  ve3sel,and  as  far  as  the  information 
was  available  I  found  it  was  exactly  as  I  state  there. 

3954.  {Mr.  Lyster.)  Cannot  you  give  us  that  informa- 
tion ? — If  you  give  roe  a  day  and  Lloyd's  book,  I  can  give 

.  you  a  certain  amount  of  information,  but  I  am  not  behind 
the  scenes. 

3955.  But  you  have  made  a  statement  and  I  should 
'  like  you  to  substantiate  it  ? — That  is  my  statement,  and 

I  am  afraid  you  must  take  it  as  I  heve  given  it  to  you. 
Of  course  we  could  prepare  a  list. 

3956.  {Chairman.)  I  think  it  would  be  desirable  if  you 
'  did  do  so. 

3957.  {Mr.  Cater  ScoU.)  You  did  not  have  a  list  before 
you  when  you  made  this  statement  ? — There  was  a  good 

'  deal  of  information  in  the  office,  but  I  was  checkmated 
by  the  fact  that  I  could  not  get  information  about  other 
people's  business.  I  consider  that  there  is  a  prima  facie 
probability  that  this  is  correct,  as  the  result  of  my  actual 
experience. 

3958.  (i5tV  William  Lewis.)  You  have  only  given  us  two 
ships — an  old  ship  and  a  new  ship — trading  from  Liver- 
pool, and  still  you  feel  justified  in  stating  that :  "  It  is  an 
absolute  fallacy  that  the  Harbour  Authorities  in  the 
Bristol  Channel  have  a  reduced  revenue  caused  by  the 
lowrer  nett  register  in  proportion  to  gross  tonnage  while 
loading  coal."  I  should  like  to  know  what  the  lower  nett 
register  is.  Have  you  acquainted  yourself  with  what  the 
lower  nett  register  was  of  vessels  frequenting  the  set  of 
docks  in  the  Bristol  Channel,  say  between  1883  and  1904, 
or  if  you  like  to  go  back  k>  1853  you  can  do  so  ? — I  have  not 
laboured  out  the  tables,  but  I  have  looked  at  the  question 
generally  and  from  my  own  experience,  and  I  have 
corroborated  that  experience  by  making  some  inquiries 
outside. 

3959.  So  that  if  our  accounts  show  differently,  I  suppose 
you  will  admit  that  our  accounts  would  be  rather  better 
evidence  than  any  general  conclusion  you  would  arrive  at  in 
comparing  two  vessels  7— That  would  naturally  be  so. 

3960.  {Chairman.)  I  think  that  Table  4.  to  which  yon 
refer,  does  not  take  into  account  what  the  revenue  from 
coal  was. 

3961.  {Sir  William  Lewis.)  I  was  not  speaking  of 
revenue.  The  question  ef  coal  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
revenue  chargeable  on  the  nett  tonnage. 

3962.  (Chairm/m.)  His  argument  is  the  reverse  of  that  — 
that  you  cannot  take  the  one  into  account  without  taking 
the  other  and  that  you  must  take  into  account  what  the 
vessel  carries. 

3963.  {Sir  William  Lewis.)  I  am  confining  my  argu- 
ment to  the  dues  on  vessels.  We  are  not  inquiring  here 
'into  other  matters. 


3964.  {Chairman.)  I  wanted  to  point  out  to  you  that  Mr.    Thomas 
in  his  argument  he  does  include  cargo.  Jack. 

3965.  {Sir  William  Lewis.)  Even  then  he  would  have  e   i~ 
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to  give  me  further  particulars  as  to  what  he  has  already 
stated. 

3966.  {Witness.)  I  have  them  here. 

3967.  {Mr.  Lyster.)  There  is  an  obvious  answer,  and 
that  is  the  quay  that  is  required  for  accommodating  a 
greater  quantity  of  cargo  requires  to  be  much  larger. 

3968.  {Chairman.)  I  do  not  say  what  value  there  is  in 
the  point,  but  I  wanted  to  make  clear  what  it  was. 

3969.  {Witness.)  May  I  put  that  right  if  it  is  possible  to 
do  so.  One  reason  why  I  introduced  this  question  at  all 
was  that  one  of  the  latest  witnesses,  Mr.  Thompson,  I 
think,  of  Cardiff,  who  is  Chairman  of  thg  Barry  Dock. 

3970.  (Sir  William  Lewis.)  You  are  stating  now  what 
you  do  not  know  ? — I  do  not  know  it. 

3971.  He  is  not  the  Chairman  of  the  Barry  Dock  7 — He 
gave  evidence  here  on  behalf  of  the  docks. 

3972.  It  is  only  fair  to  you  that  you  should  know  that  7 
— Quite  so,  I  am  obliged  to  you.  He  stated  that  the  ship 
paid  no  dues  on  the  coal  cargo,  and  I  was  very  much  sur- 
prised at  that,  because  it  is  not  the  case.  I  know  exactly 
where  Mr.  Thompson  and  Sir  William  Lewis  have  made 
the  mistake.  In  the  foreign  trade  within  the  last  few 
years,  by  a  private  arrangement  between  shippers  and 
shipowners,  they  have  come  to  an  agreement  that  the  dues 
on  cargo  shall  be  paid  by  the  merchant.  In  the  coasting 
trade  the  dues  on  cargo  are  absolutely  charged  to  and  paid 
by  the  ship.  There  are  vouchers  for  three  cargoes  within 
the  last  three  weeks  here  which  you  can  see. 

3973.  That  is  quite  true,  but  it  does  not  affect  the 
argument  in  the  least  7 — And  hence  that  becomes  a  ques- 
tion of  revenue  and  it  is  revenue  collected  from  the  ships. 

3974.  (Mr.  Burns.)  I  understand  that  your  argument 
with  Sir  William  Lewis,  that  looking  at  it  from  the  dock 
point  of  view,  it  is  the  total  revenue  which  the  dock  author- 
ities get  from  exch  berth  that  you  consider  ought  to  be 
looked  at,  and  not  just  picking  out  the  dues  on  the  ship's 
register  7 — Certainly  I  go  further,  and  I  think  that  the  ship 
to  a  certain  extent  ought  not  to  pay  any  dues.  She  is  the 
vehicle  for  bringing  the  cargo,  and  in  old  times  it  was  the 
case,  and  in  some  instances  it  is  the  case  yet.  We  have 
a  Government  precedent  for  it  in  the  fact  that  the 
light  dues  are  collected  for  so  many  voyages,  and  after  that 
they  go  free  for  the  rest  of  the  year. 

3975.  So  far  as  the  dock  harbour  authorities  are  con- 
cerned it  does  not  matter  to  them  who  pays  the  dues  bo 
long  as  they  get  the  revenue  7 — Yes,  but  in  my  case  we 
actually  do  pay  them. 

3976.  Then  in  regard  to  crew  space  as  to  which  some 
reference  has  been  made,  the  representatives  of  the  Mersey 
Dock  Board  in  their  evidence  recommended  that  dues 
should  be  charged  on  63  per  cent,  of  the  gross  tonnage. 
Now,  under  the  reference  We  are  not  supposed  to  deal 
with  crew  space.  But  supposing  the  recommendation  of 
the  Mersey  Dock  Board  were  adopted  and  dues  were  to  be 
charged  on  63  per  cent,  of  the  gross  tonnage,  that  would  be 
bound  to  bring  in  the  question  of  crew  space  7 — Certainly, 
if  the  gross  tonnage  were  to  be  measured  as  at  present,  but 
I  understand  from  the  Chairman — and  this  was  new  to  me 
— that  they  had  made  a  counter  proposal  that  crew 
space  and  light  and  air  space  should  not  be  charged. 

3977.  (Mr.  Lyster.)  It  never  was  proposed. 

3978.  (Mr.  Burns.)  Mr.  Hughes  in  his  evidence  said 
that  he  thought  that  all  dues  ought  to  be  charged  on  63 
per  cent,  of  the  gross  apart  from  the  crew  space.  Suppos- 
ing you  were  charged  on  the  percentage  of  the  gross,  how 
would  that  affect  the  light  and  air  space7 — We  have  not  the 
same  inducement  with  light  and  air  space,  because  we  have 
the  option  of  putting  it  on  or  keeping  it  off  provided  we 
can  get  up  to  20  per  cent,  without  it.  In  many  cases  we 
have  no  option  in  the  matter,  and  it  is  commercially  im- 
perative that  we  should  get  it. 

3979.  (Mr.  Lyster.)  If  you  were  not  to  come  into  that 
class  at  all  there  would  be  no  inducement  for  you  to  try  to 
come  into  it  ?— In  the  case  of  the  13  per  cent,  vessel, 
which  I  think  is  something  like  97  per  cent,  of  the  Liver- 
pool and  Cardiff  trade  there  is  no  inducement  whatever; 
and  there  is  the  greatest  possible  difficulty  in  getting  the 
space  up  to  the  13  per  cent. 
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3980.  {Colonel  Denny.)  There  is  about  as  much  squeez- 
ing to  get  theirs  up  to  the  13  per  cent,  as  to  get  yours 
down  ? — Even  more. 

3081.  (iff.  Burnt.)  Theinduccment-K-ouldbcthat  sliip- 
owners  would  try  to  get  as  much  off  the  gross  tonnage  as 
possible.  Is  it  not  the  case  that  a  number  of  those  passen  - 
ger  boats  are  being  built  with  cabins  on  the  deck  to  accom- 
modate Bingle  persons  ? — Yes,  the  Midland  Railway  Com- 
pany were  amongst  the  pioneers  in  making  this  one  man 
one  cabin  commercially  possible.  As  long  as  you  pay  on  a 
certain  register  it  is  possible,  but  it  would  be  commer- 
cially impossible  if  you  doubled  that.  All  that  passenger 
accommodation  is  above  the  tonnage  deck  and  is  added 
into  the  gross  register  and  the  inducement  would  be  to 
reduce  that  very  much.  It  is  one  of  the  bars  in  the  way  of 
progress. 

3982.  {Mr.  EmmoU.)  It  pays  the  Midland  Railway 
Company  to  do  this,  I  suppose,  or  el?'^  they  would  not  do 
it. 

3983.  {Mr.  Bums.)  It  perhaps  would  not  pay  them  to 
increase  their  tonnage  ? — It  would  not  pay  them  if  they 
were  charged  double  dues.  In  Belfast  they  pay  £4,000  in 
dues.  If  you  doubled  that  to  £8,000  they  must  out  and 
carve  to  enable  it  to  be  met  out  of  their  revenue. 

3984.  Talking  about  Belfast,  you  know  the  system  of 
berthing  steamers  which  prevails  at  that  port  in  a  general 
way,  I  suppose  ? — I  do. 

3985.  It  has  been  put  before  the  Committee  that  one  of 
the  considerations  that  ought  to  weigh  with  us  is  the 
dimensions  of  steamers  and  the  length  of  steamers  par- 
ticularly in  Belfast.  Do  the  steamers  in  the  Channel 
trade  get  a  berth  according  to  their  length  ?— In  many 
they  overlap  or  are  scarphed  the  same  as  in  the  Bristol 
Channel  docks.  They  have  not  got  space  enough  in  Bel- 
fast for  the  cross  Channel- traffic,  and  they  have  been  driven 
into  the  wet  dock  and  the  result  is  that  steamers  overlap 
each  other  and  a  vessel  of  300  feet  in  length  really  gets  the 
use  of  only  150  lineal  feet  of  quay. 

3986.  {Sir  WiUiam  Lewis.)  Do  you  wish  the  Committee 
to  imderstand  that  it  is  the  universal  practice  to  scarph 
vessels  in  the  whole  of  the  docks  in  the  Bristol  Channel  ? 
— With  the  exception  of  the  Roath  Docks  it  is  my  experi- 
ence. There  was  a  return  handed  me  by  every  one  of  my 
captains,  to  show  the  existence  of  the  practice  of  scarph  - 
ing  with  the  one  exception  of  the  Roath  Dock. 

3987.  {Mr.  EmmoU.)  You  have  told  us  that  in  Belfast 
they  have  built  docks,  so  much  in  excess  of  the  demand 
that  the  quays  are  over-groAvn  with  grass.  Where  does 
the  necessity  for  scarphing  come  in  there  ? — As  a  matter 
of  fact  the  coasting  vessel  prefers  its  old  berth  because  it  is 
nearer  the  town. 

3988.  {Mr.  Burns.)  Is  it  the  case  that  the  Harbour 
Authorities  in  Belfast  berth  aU  the  cross-Channel  steamers 
in  the  river  ? — As  far  as  at  all  possible,  but  there  are  two 
or  three  lines  of  cross-Channel  steamers  that  have  had  to 
go  into  the  wet  dock,  simply  because  there  was  no  longer 
any  room  for  them  in  the  quay  space. 

3989.  The  docks  are  more  for  the  foreign  trade,  than  the 
coasting  trade  ? — Entirely. 

3990.  And  these  steamers  have  to  berth  ouc  there  if 
they  sail  in  accordance  with  the  time-table.  Is  not  that 
so  ? — I  think  the  berth  into  which  they  go  is  always  open. 
I  do  not  think  there  are  any  gates  upon  the  York 
dock. 

3991.  Are  you  aware  of  the  regulations  which  were 
issued  by  the  Board  of  Trade  in  1901  in  regard  to  the 
measurement  of  tonnage  T — Those  of  1889  I  think  you 
refer  to. 

3992.  No,  1901,  the  amended  regulations  ? — Yes  I  know 
those,  and  there  are  new  rules  I  see  out  this  year,  1905, 
but  I  have  not  had  time  to  compare  them.  There  was  a 
fresh  issue  in  1903. 

3993.  Have  those  amended  regulations  prevented  the 
production  of  those  freaks  ? — Very  much  so. 

3994.  {Chairman.)  Do  you  know  from  having  tried  it  ' 
— Not  exactly  that,  but  I  do  know  this  that  our  latest 
vessel  the  "Skeldon"  was  a  special  vessel,  and  we  were 
entitled,  in  my  opinion,  to  a  very  much  larger  deduction  for 
propelling  space  than  we  got.  Captain  Chalmers  and  I 
had  rather  a  disagreement  about  it,  but  however,  he  got  his 
way.    As  a  matter  of  fact  as  regards  five  vessels  being  of 


the  same  class,  tonnage  has  gone  up  from  30  to  43  per 
cent,  of  the  gross,  and  there  was  no  inflation  of  the  gross, 
because  they  were  of  the  same  class. 

3995.  {Sir  WiUiam  White.)  Taking  your  last  answer,  E 
think  it  would  bo  an  advantage  if  you  told  the  Committee 
what  were  the  cliief  points  of  difference  between  yourself 
and  the  Board  of  Trade  officials  as  to  the  "Skeldon  "  ? — 
The  chief  point  of  difference  «-8s  this  that  thinking  we  were 
rather  advanced  in  our  time,  we  adopted  the  recommen- 
dation (  of  the  Bulkhead  Commission,  which  said  that  many 
vessels  had  been  lost  owing  to  the  engine  and  boiler  space- 
being  in  one  hold  and  having  been  pierced,  and  that  if 
shipbuilders  would  put  a  watertight  bulkhead  between 
the  engine  and  boiler  it  would  make  that  class  of 
vessel  safer,  and  we  did  so.  That  obviously  brought  us 
face  to  face  with  this  difficulty  that  we  had  the  boilers  on: 
one  side  and  the  engines  on  the  other,  and  we  claimed,  and' 
I  think  rightly,  a  double  allowance  for  a  space  to  get 
round  our  boiler  and  a  space  to  get  round 
our  engine.  Captain  Chalmers's  subordinates  thought 
— I  will  not  say  in  the  interests  of  the  Harbour 
Board — that  there  had  been  so  much  talk  about  this 
register  that  they  had  to  be  very  discreet  and  prudent 
about  what  they  did,  and  they  at  first  refused  to  give  us- 
any  allowance  on  one  or  the  other  ;  they  practically  said 
that  they  did  not  consider  that  the  watertight  bulkhead 
was  a  necessity,  and  not  being  a  necessity  they  would  not 
allow  it.  However,  they  found  they  could  not  stand  to- 
that  position,  and  what  they  did  was  the  best  thing  they 
could  and  they  cut  that  space  down  to  the  least  possible 
limit  at  which  they  could  reasonably  put  it,  having  regard 
to  the  fact  that  our  men  have  practically  to  edge  their  way 
past  to  get  through. 

3996.  Do  you  mean  on  the  engine  side  ? — On  the 
boiler  side — there  is  4  feet  between  the  forward  cylinder 
and  the  bulkhead  and  in  the  boiler  space  we  were  cramped 
very  much. 

3997.  Is  that  the  stokehold  side  ? — ^No.  the  boilers  are- 
fired  from  forward. 

3998.  Do  you  mean  to  say  there  was  a  difference  of 
opinion  as  to  the  space  which  should  be  allowed  at  the 
back  end  of  the  boiler  t — Yes. 

3999.  You  wanted  to  have  how  much  ? — We  wanted  to 
have  a  liberal  space — I  think  4  feet — and  we  were  limited 
down  to  2  feet  or  2  feet  6  inches. 

4000.  And  in  the  engine  space  to  what  space  ? — ^Four 
feet. 

4001.  And  had  the  men  to  go  sideways — is  there  any 
moving  machinery  pbout  there  ? — On  the  engine  side  we 
have  4  feet  ot  space,  and  yon  have  there  your  eccentric  ro.'^' 
close  up  and  moving. 

4002.  Can  you  tell  us  what  was  the  measure  of  the  pro- 
pelling space  of  the  "  Skeldon  "  ? — Yes  I  have  it  some- 
«'here.  We  were  allowed  635  tons  deduction  on  1337— 
that  is  something  under  50  per  cent. 

4003.  That  is  the  actual  space  ? — ^No  that  was  the 
allowance,  that  is  the  one  and  three-quarters. 

4004.  Perhaps  you  will  put  in  those  particulars  of  the 
"  Skeldon,''  and  then  we  shall  have  them  to  refer  to  T — 
I  will  with  pleasure. 

4005.  I  take  it  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  you  shortened 
your  engine  and  boiler  space  ? — No.  What  happened 
was  this.  The  Board  of  Trade— we  thought  rather  un- 
fairly, and  with  all  respect  to  Captain  Chalmers,  we  think 
so  still — drew  imaginary  lines  and  said,  "  This  amount  of 
«ipace  is  reasonable."  We  said,  "We  do  not  think  it  is 
reasonable  and  we  have  taken  in  a  larger  space."  The 
Board  of  Trade  said :  "  Very  well,  that  is  what  we  con- 
eider  fair,  and  we  can  make  no  allowance  beyond  that."'  I 
think,  Captain  Chalmers,  that  is,  broadly  speaking,  the 
position  we  took  up  and  which  you  took  up. 

4006.  {Captain  Chalmers.)  The  position  we  took  up  was 
this,  was  it  not.  Wo  said  this  space  was  not  necessary  for 
the  work  of  the  machinery  ? — Yes,  and  we  said  that  it 
was. 

4007.  It  was  not  actually  occupied  ?—  It  was  a  passage 
at  the  back  of  the  boiler  for  the  purpose  of  getting  round. 
and  that  was  obstructed  by  gauge  glasses  and  gauge, 
cocks,  which  limited  the  space  very  materially. 

4008.  {Chairman.)  I  da  not  think  we  need  fight  out 
that  old  dispute. 
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4009.  {Sir  William  White.)  No,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact 
in  the  "  Skeldon,"  if  the  space  between  the  boiler  and  the 
after  bulkheads  were  actually  measured,  it  would  exceed 
the  allowance  that  was  really  made  by  the  Board  of  Trade. 
The  Board  of  Trade  has  deducted  from  that  actual  space 
the  amount  which  they  considered  to  be  in  excess  of  what 
^as  reasonable— is  that  so  ? — Yes,  that  is  so. 

401 0.  That  is  what  I  wanted  to  get  at.  You  speak  of  the 
administration  of  the  Board  of  Trade  on  page  6.  and  you 
speak  of  the  fact  that  everything  was  left  largely  to  the 
■  discretion  of  the  local  surveyors  ? — Yes. 

4011.  Are  you  speaking  from  your  own  experience  ? — 
Yes,  from  my  own  experience. 

4012.  In  your  judgment  at  that  time  there  was  not  the 
due  control  by  the  Central  Executive  there  ought  to  have 
been?— We  were  in  this  position,  that  we  knew  if  we  got 
a  ship  built  in  one  place  she  would  be  allowed  a  less  or  a 
larger  measure  than  if  she  were  built  in  another. 

4013.  Is  that  now  altered  ? — ^That  is  altered. 

4014.  At  that  time  were  you  at  all  influenced  in  placing 
;your  orders  for  a  ship,  by  the  consideration  that  in  one 
^lace  you  could  do  much  better  than  in  another  ?—  Cer 
Mainly. 

401.5.  You  were  * — Yes.  There  is  no  man  in  the  coast- 
ing trade  who  does  not  know  that  a  register,  which  is 
■charged  more  or  less  200  or  300  times  a  year,  is  an 
important  matter. 

4016.  But  that  condition  of  things  is  past.  If  you 
have  told  the  Committee  what  I  am  now  going  to  ask 
you,  you  can  answer  as  briefly  as  you  like.  I 
quite  understand  your  main  contention  in  your  evi- 
■dence  and  its  illustration  by  this  model.  Will  you 
tell  me  briefly  whether  these  spaces,  which  you 
•consider  might  be  removed  if  gross  tonnage  were 
made  the  basis  of  charge,  as  a  matter  of  fact  are  use- 
ful to  you  in  increasing  the  capacity  you  employ 
■for  youx  passenger  accommodation  ? — We  have  no 
passenger  traflfic. 

4017.  Is  yours  coasting  pure  and  simple  ? — No,  colliers. 
The  larger  hatches  are  useful  to  me.  In  loading  in  the 
Welsh  ports  coasting  vessels  take  a  Welsh  cargo  without 
filling  up.  As  a  rule  when  they  go  to  the  Scotch  ports, 
■where  the  coal  is  lighter,  we  require  pll  our  space,  and 
they  Decome  useful  there  to  enable  us  to  carry  our  dead 
weight. 

4018.  What  use  do  you  make  of  thf  t  space  ? — That  is 
light  and  air  space,  fidley,  and  a  very  large  light  and  air 
•space  for  the  engine  room.  Forward  of  that  is  the  galley, 
■and  forward  of  that  is  the  wheel-house  and  the  steam 
steering. 

4019.  All  within  that  ?— All  within  that. 

4020.  Leave  out  the  galley  ? — You  may  say  that  two- 
thirds  of  that  apace  is  light  and  air,  fidley,  and  engine 
room. 

4021.  I  am  going  to  be  perfectly  irank  in  my  question. 
In  assigning  that  light  and  air  space  were  you  governed 
by  a  consideration  of  wnat  the  total  propelling  space 
■would  be  as  measured  ? — No  I  think  we  were  safe 
above  20  per  cent,  without  bringing  in  the  light  and  air 
■space. 

4022.  {Chairman.)  So  that  you  did  not  need  to  take  it 
.into  account  at  all  ? — No,  we  did  not. 

4023.  {Sir  William  While.)  What  I  mean  tosayis,  that 
•is  your  motive  in  putting  that  there  ? — No,  we  have 
grown  up  to  that  style  of  vessel  and  we  would  be  very 
sorry  to  go  back  upon  it.  It  was  not  a  question  of  ton- 
nage. I  should  have  made  that  vessel  of  great  deal  less 
register  than  she  is  if  I  had  liked  to  sacrifice  many  points. 
She  is  not  an  extreme  boat  in  any  way. 

4024.  Your  main  argument,  as  I  understand  it  from 
your  evidence — you  will  correct  me  if  I  do  not  state  it 
properly — is  that  you  object  to  gross  tonnage  as  being 
a  fair  basis  for  the  settlement  of  the  dock  dues  ? — Yes. 

4025.  You  then  illustrate  on  page  2  the  diminution  in 
•the  ratio  of  net  register  tonnage  to  gross  ? — At  the  foot  of 
page  2. 

4026.  Then  you  attempt  to  show  that  that  is  chiefly 
due,  or  very  largely  due,  to  the  increase  of  the  above- 
deck  superstructures  ? — That  is  tlie  percentage  that  It 
bears  to  the  gro^f.n.  which  of  course  i.s  very  much  increased 

'<^th  the  larger  size  of  vessels. 


4027.  Then  you  go  on  to  say,  that  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
measured  by  the  payments  per  yard  of  quay  space  that, 
notwithstanding  that  diminution  on  the  percentage  of  net 
register  tonnage  the  dock  company  is  well  paid — is  that 
your  argument  ? — That  is  my  experience,  and  these  are 
the  figures,  taking  into  account  the  fact  that  the  dock 
company  levy  in  our  cases  and  in  most  cases  dues  on 
goods  as  well  as  on  the  ship. 

4028.  I  am  coming  to  that,  but  it  seemed  to  me  that  in 
the  difference  that  arises  between  you  and  Sir  William 
Lewis  that  that  specific  statement  which  is  made  in  the 
middle  of  page  3  and  which  seemed  to  me  to  lie 
somewhat  outside  of  your  main  argument  — to  be  supple- 
mentary of  it — rather  inferred  the  recognition  of  what  I 
take  to  be  your  main  argument.  That  is  you  admit  that 
net  register  tonnage  has  gone  down,  but  taking  all  sources 
of  revenue,  you  consider  that  dock  companies  are  still  well 
paid,  although  the  ships  have  that  small  register  tonnage  T 
— You  must  give  me  some  sort  of  datum  line  when  you 
speak  of  going  down  and  going  up.  If  you  take  the 
toimage  you  will  find  that  there  is  very  little  depreciation 
in  the  net  register  as  compared  with  the  under-deck,  but 
there  are  percentages  that  have  always  been  worked  out, 
because  it  suited  the  Dock  Board  to  do  that.  They  have 
always  based  their  comparisons  on  the  gross  register. 

4029.  I  think  I  need  not  pursue  that  further,  but  you 
personally  in  your  figures  have  thrown  into  one  payment 
the  ship  dues  and  the  cargo  dues  ? — Which  were  paid  by 
us  in  the  Bristol  Channel  and  in  Liverpool  by  the 
merchant. 

4030.  You  have  that  -clear  ? — ^Yoe,  quite  so. 

4031.  In  doing  so,  I  presume  that  you  were  aware  of 
evidence  that  has  been  given  before.  I  know  you  have 
been  in  attendance  in  the  room  and  have  heard  the  evi- 
dence given  by  the  other  witnesses  ? — I  am  afraid  I  have 
not  followed  it  closely.  It  has  been  extremely 
voluminous. 

4032.  Why  I  say  that  is  that  I  think  on  the  particular 
point  that  I  am  going  to  speak  of  you  have  followed 
anotherwitness.  You  give  at  the  bottom  of  page  2  the  aver- 
age nett  register  tonnage  of  yotir  older  and  later  boats,  and 
you  give  the  average  cargo  carried,  that  is  dead  ■weight 
cargo  ? — Yes. 

4033.  And  of  course  in  doing  that  you  must  have  been 
aware  that  stress  has  been  laid  by  previous  witnesses  upon 
the  increasing  ratio  of  dead  weight  cargo  to  nett  register  ? 
— Yes,  I  am  aware  of  that 

4034.  That  is  what  I  a-ean.  Now  I  find  that  in  your 
older  boats  the  average  cargo  carried  was  two-»nd-a-ftiird 
times  the  nett  register,  and  in  your  later  boats  it  is  now 
nearly  three-and-a-half  ? — Certainly. 

4035.  You  have  given  the  committee  certain  opinions 
as  to  what  has  contributed  to  that  increase  of  dead  weight 
capacity  in  relation  to  nett  register  tonnage,  but  I  did 
not  hear  you  allude  to  one  thing,  and  that  was  to  the 
increase  in  the  size  of  the  ships  ? — That  is  quite  correct, 
but  that  is  not  a  point  that  came  before  me,  because  lam 
confming  my  evidence  almost  entirely  to  the  coasting 
vessels  with  which  I  am  more  familiar. 

4036.  But  if  you  take  your  coasting  vessels,  you  have 
gone  up  in  size  from  1,200  to  1,772  gross  ? — They  are 
increasing. 

4037.  The  gross  has  gone  up  from  1,000  to  1,337  tons, 
and  the  point  1  am  wanting  your  opinion  on  is  this — 
would  you  not  expect  your  vessels  to  carry  larger  cargo 
in  proportion  as  they  were  increased  in  size  ? — Certainly 
that  is  a  matter  well  known  to  persons  connected  with 
shipping,  namely,  that  the  large  vessel  carries  more  in 
proportion  to  her  size  than  the  small  one. 

4038.  Now  then,  you  told  us  that  the  use  of  steel 
favoured  that  very  much  ? — Yes. 

4039.  .And  you  spoke  of  Lloyds'  allowance  of  20  per 
cent  ? — Yes,  that  is  the  original  allowance  which  has  been 
minimised  since. 

4040.  Iron  has  fallen  out  of  use  and  it  is  no  longer 
possible  to  make  the  comparison  with  the  original,  and 
it  has  been  altered  ? — Yes. 

4041.  {Mr.  Lyater.)  That  applies  all  round. 

4042.  {Sir  William  While.)  I  am  not  talking  about 
whether  it  does  or  not.    What  I  wanted  to  make  clear  was 
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Mr.  TlKmias  that  this  specific  allowance  in  reduction  of  20  per  cent, 
was  not  continued  long,  and  as  you  say  soon  the  reduction 
became  proportionately  less  t — Yes,  but  w-e  know  that 
the  steel  ship  is  a  very  much  lighter  ship  for  the  same 
volume  than  the  old  one  of  iron. 

4043.  Could  you  tell  us  whether  tn  your  experience 
the  increased  dead  weight  in  proportion  to  the  nett  register 
tonnage  in  that  trade  is  accompanied  by  an  increase  in 
quay  space  T — Would  you  mind  repeating  that  ? 

4044.  Does  your  experience  enable  you  to  say  whether 
or  not  taking  all  trades, or  taking  the  coal  trade, the  increase 
in  quay  space  has  been  in  proportion  to  the  increase 
in  dead  weight  rates  of  your  nett  register  tonnage  T — 
Certainly  not. 

4045.  I  do  not  want  to  pursue  it  ? — My  figures  would 
have  no  weight  if  it  were  not  for  the  fact. 

4046.  And  broadly  speaking  you  object  to  g^oss  register 
tonnage  being  taken  as  the  basis  of  charge  on  any  hxed 
percentage  of  that  ? — I  do,  I  consider  the  one  the  same 
as  the  other. 

4047.  What  would  you  say  is  the  practical  effect — we 
will  not  say  of  any  particular  percentage  of  the  g'oss 
tonnsge,  but  of  any  fixed  percentage  being  taken  as  the 
minimum — whst  would  be  the  practical  effect  of  that  on 
the  -vessels  with  which  you  ere  acquainted  ? — It  is  a  very 
dangerous  thing  to  n<ake  a  cast  iron  rule  which  may  very 
seriously  affect  future  shipbuilding  progress.  V\  e  cannot 
think  that  we  have  reached  »  finality  yet.  We  ha\e 
made  wonderful  progress  in  the  last  ten,  fifteen,  or  twenty 
years,  and  I  think  that  we  shall  probably  make  as  great 
progress  in  the  next  ten  years.  If  you  have  a  hard  end 
&8t  rule  you  may  hnd  that  clashing  with  rational  progress 
or  with  what  I  chink  Professor  Biles  called  "  inevitable  " 
progress. 

4048.  {Professor  Biles.)  I  suppose  you  do  not 
think  that  that  progress  is  always  to  be  made  at  the 
expense  of  the  dock  company  ? — Certainly  not, 

4049.  You  know  that  the  proposal  of  the  Mersey  Bock 
Board  is  that  the  deduction  for  propelling  space  is 
to  be  thirty-two  per  cent,  of  the  gross  tonnage,  the  same 
as  it  is  in  the  majority  of  ships  ? — If  you  say  that  that  was 
ihe  proposal,  I  take  it  to  be  so.  I  have  read  the  evidence, 
and  I  gather  that  that  was  the  proposal,  but  Mr.  Bonar 
Law  has  rather  put  me  wrong  about  it. 

4060.  (Chairman.)  I  hope  not  T — ^Well,  induced  me 
to  have  a  different  impression. 

4051.  {Mr.  Bums.)  I  hope  that  Professor  Biles 
will  tell  us  where  he  gets  that  from,  because  it  is  not  in 
the  evideniie. 

4052.  {Professor  Biles.)  I  will  not  call  it  the 
Mersey  Docks  proposal,  but  supposing  we  call  it  proposal 
No.  X.,  to  get  it  within  the  scope  of  our  consideration. 
You  entertained  that  proposal,  did  you  not  ? — -We  have 
had  much  argument  and  talk  about  the  matter, 
but  if  you  put  concisely  and  in  a  concrete  form  what 
your  proposal  is,  I  will  tell  you  what  I  think  about  it. 

4053.  I  think  the  most  concrete  way  of  putting  it  is 
to  say  that  all  vessels  should  be  measured  the  same. 
The  usual  machinery  space  is  between  thirteen 
and  twenty  per  cent,  of  the  gross  tonnage  ? — If  that 
proposal  is  seriously  made  I  am  very  much  surprised. 

4054.  But  you  imderstand  the  proposal  ?— I  under- 
stand that  proposal,  if  you  make  that  proposal,  or  if 
anybody  does  make  that  proposal. 

4055.  Supposing  that  somebody  has  made  that  proposal, 
what  wrould  induce  you,  in  the  type  of  ship  you  are  building 
now,  to  take  off  these  deck  erections  ? — Assuming  you 
were  going  to  charge  on  the  gross  register  or  any  percentage 
thereof  ? 

4056.  This  is  the  proposal— I  will  go  through  it  again  ? 
—I  think  we  have  it  right  now.  You  propose  to  charge 
upon  the  gross  or  a  percentage  thereof. 

4057.  Ko,  the  proposal  is  this :  I  gave  it  concretely,  as 
you  asked  for  it,  and  now  I  will  give  it  to  you  a  little 
more  in  detail — that  the  nett  register  tonnage  shall  be 
the  gross,  less  the  crew  space,  and  less  a  deduction  for 
propelling  space,  which  wall  be  thirty-two  per  cent,  of 
the  gross  register  tonnage.  Thj-t  is  as  all  ships  are  at 
present  which  have  their  machinery  between  thirteen 
per  cent,  and  twenty  per  cent.  ? — How  aliout  the  light 
and  air,  does  that  come  off  the  gross  also  ? 


4058.  The  light  and  air  is,  under  the  present  regula- 
tions, optional  ? — And  you  propose  to  make  it  compulsory 

4059.  The  proposal  does  not  interfere  with  the  present 
optional  arrangement,  because  it  leaves  it  in  exactly  the- 
same  state  as  all  the  vessels  are  in  whose  machinery 
is  between  thirteen  per  cent,  and  twenty  per  cent.  That 
is  a  fair  option,  reducing  light  and  air,  or  including  it, 
as  they  think  fit.  That  is  what  ninety  per  cent,  of  the 
tonnage  existing  now  has  the  option  of  doing.  Supposing 
this  proposal  were  adopted,  what  would  induce  vou  then 
to  alter  that  ship  ? — It  is  a  hypothetical  case.  ^ 

4060.  That  is  the  distinct  proposal  that  we  are  now 
considering  ? — If  I  am  to  understand  you  that  your 
proposed  basis  of  tonnage  legislation  is  the  gross  register, 
then  I  can  follow  you  at  once.  If  you  withdraw  from 
that  question  the  element  of  crew  space,  then  of  course 
my  argument  about  crew  space  disappears. 

4061.  Now,  as  regards  this  newer  class  referred  to  in  the 
fifth  paragraph  of  page  1,  you  have  claimed,  as  I  under- 
stand it,  that  the  improvements  which  have  taken  place 
in  recent  years  are  due  to  the  influence  of  tonnage  measure- 
ment ? — Yes,  largely. 

4062.  I  do  not  think  you  have  taken  into  account — you 
have  not  admitted  it  there — the  influence  of  the  fixing  of" 
the  load  line  in  relation  to  the  strength  of  the  structure  ? — 
It  is  pointed  out  to  me  that  I  refer  to  the  trend  of  all 
tonnage  legislation,  and  of  course  that  covers  the  load  line 
inquiry. 

4063.  I  beg  your  pardon,  in  what  way  does  the  load 
line  cover  tonnage  or  tonnage  cover  load  line  ? — You  have 
just  said,  as  I  understand  it,  that  it  may  have  an  effect. 

4064.  No,  I  say  that  you  have  left  out  of  account  all. 
improvements  which  are  due  to  fixing  a  load  line  and 
fixing  the  strength  of  the  ship  in  relation  to  the  load  line 
or  fixing  the  load  line  in  relation  to  the  strength  of  the 
ship  1 — If  that  is  so,  it  is  an  omission.  I  had  it  in  my 
mind,  but  I  had  not  put  it  as  carefully  and  academically 
as  it  might  have  been  placed.  When  I  said  that  I  refer  to 
the  trend  of  all  tonnage  legislation,  I  certainly  thought- 
that  the  load  line  was  part  and  parcel  of  tonnage 
legislation. 

4066.  Do  you  know  the  date  of  the  load  line  legislation  ? 
— No,  I  do  not  from  memory. 

4066.  (Captain  Chalmers.)  1890. 

4067.  (Mr.  Wilson.)  Am  I  not  right  in  saying  that  the- 
load  line  law  was  passed  in  1879. 

4068.  (Sir  William  White.)  You  are  thinking  of  the 
PlimsoU  mark. 

4069.  (Mr.  Wilson.)  Yes,  but  not  made  compulsory  as- 
to  where  it  should  be  fixed  until  1890.  The  load  line  had 
practically  been  adopted  all  through  up  to  that  date. 

4070.  (Captain  Chalmers.)  Yes,  from  1879. 

4071.  (Mr.  Wilson.)  From  1879  to  1890  it  had  been 
adopted,  but  not  made  compulsory  by  law. 

4072.  (Professor  Biles.)  But  there  was  no  direct  relation, 
between  the  strength  of  the  structure  and  the  load  line 
until  the  1890  legislation.  This  is  an  important  point 
with  relation  to  the  fixing  of  the  load  line  and  these 
erections  which  are  claimed  to  be  due  to  the  tonnage  laws, 
and  Mr.  Jack  has  made  this  statement  on  page  2, Clause  1 :. 
' '  These  additions  to  the  gross  register  cost  money  and 
do  not  materially  add  to  the  carrying  power  of  the  vessel. 
The  slightly  higher  load  line  is  almost,  if  not  altogether, 
balanced  by  the  weight  of  the  structures  which  are 
required  to  secure  it. "  I  think  it  is  of  importance  that  in 
the  case  of  some  vessels  the  actual  figure  should  be  given 
— that  the  amount  that  is  gained  by  the  shipowner,  in 
adding  to  the  weight  carrying  capacity,  by  reducing  the 
freeboard.should  be  estimated,and  the  extra  weight  of  the 
structure  should  be  also  estimated,  to  show  what  is  the 
relation  between  those  two,  and  I  wanted  to  ask  if  you- 
would  let  me  have  that  statement. 

4073.  (Witness.)  I  will  give  the  details.  I  may  ssy 
that  I  looked  up  the  freeboard  tables  and  studied  the 
thing.  I  was  in  doubt  myself  and  I  made  a  rough  stagger 
at  it.  I  sent  to  the  shipbuilders  who  built  the 
vessel  and  asked  them  to  check  it  and  theyj  put  me 
right  on  some  minor  points.  I  then  went  to  Lloyds' 
who  have  the  assessment  of  the  load  line,  and  not  the 
Board  of  Trade,  and  I  asked  that  I  might  get  from  their 
officers,  who  had  actually  assigned  the  freeboard  o£  the- 
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"  Skeldon,"  particulars  and  what  effect  the  alterations, 
assuming  that  I  proposed  to  make  them,  would  have.  I 
have  the  particulars  here  and  the  difference  is  three- 
fourths  of  an  inch  of  lower  or  higher  freeboard, as  the  case 
might  be.  I  would  be  debited  three-fourths  of  one  inch  on 
that  vessel.  Tlu;  weight  of  these  erections  is  about  twenty- 
five  tons,  so  that  I  gained  about  eight-and-a-half  to  ten 
tons  by  making  a  meaner  ship.  That  is  absolutely 
correct,  and  I  will  give  you  particulars  afterwards  of  it,  if 
you  wish  them. 

4074.  Give  me  them  now  by  all  means — I  want  to  see 
them  ? — I  have  them  here. 

The  tntnesa  handed  in  the  following  letter  : 

Ailsa  Shipbuilding  Company,  Limited, 
Troon, 

25th  May,  1905. 
Thomas  Jack,  Esq.,  Lame  Harbour. 

Deab  Mr.  Jack, — As  arranged,  I  consulted  Lloyd's 
STirveyor  about  the  tormage  questions  you  wished 
answered,  and  they  are  as  follows : — 

Q. — Are  hatches  included  in  the  seven-tenths  lengths  1 
A.-'So. 

G.— Was  any  allowance  given  in  "  Skeldon  "  for  extra 
big  hatches  7 
A.— So. 

Q. — What  is  the  difference  in  weight  between  A  and  B 
("  A  "  being  "  Skeldon  '  as  buUt  and  "  B  "  "  Skeldon  "  with 
reduced  gross,  as  shown  in  model  and  plan)  ? 
A. — Twenty-five  tons. 

Q.^What  is  the  difference  of  freeboard  between  A  and 
B? 

A. — One  and  a  half  inches. 
Note. — If  a  very  short  bridge  is  retained  at  fore 
end  of  long  quarter  deck,  as  we  have  shown  on 
the  one-eighth  (ith)  inch  scale  plan,  and  as  we 
are  showing  on  the  model,  difference  of  freeboard 
would  be  only  three-quarters  of  an  inch,  see 
sub-paragraph  (c)  page  66,  Freeboard  tables,  as 
follows  : — "  The  engine  and  boiler  openings,  if 
protected  only  by  a  raised  quarter  deck,  will 
require  an  addition  in  freeboard,  varying  from 
one  inch  in  vessels  of  fifteen  feet  moulded  depth 
to  two  inches  in  vessels  of  twenty  feet  moulded 
depth.  If  with  a  small  bridge-house  in  front 
of,  but  not  covering,  the  openings,  an  addition 
of  half  the  above  amount.". 

C.— Finally,  what  would  be  freeboard  A  instead  of  B  ? 

A. — Freeboard  A,  one  foot  eleven  inches  ;  freeboard 
B,  with  the  short  bridge  in  front,  two  feet  half  an  inch  ; 
freeboard  B'  with  the  short  bridge  in  front,  one  foot  eleven 
and  three-quarters  inches. 

Note. — The  amount  of  displacement  lost  on  B  is 
twenty-seven  tons,  on  B'  thirteen  and  a  half 
tons  ;  in  the  case  of  B  weight  would  be  twenty- 
five  tons  less,  in  B'  twenty-two  tons  less ;  so  that 
in  the  case  of  B  steamer  would  carry  two  tons  less 
and  B'  eight  and  a  half  tons  more. 

I  think  the  arrangement  with  short  bridge  forward  is 
the  best,  it  would  give  a  reasonable  station  for  navigating 
the  vessel  from,  and  the  absolutely  necessary  accommo- 
dation for  chart  room,  etc.  You  will  observe  that  we 
have  taken  away  the  main  deck  altogether  in  way  of 
machinery  space,  so  that  the  raised  quarter  deck  continue  j 
from  taffrail  to  fore  end  of  stokehold.  This  also  saves 
•weight.     Enclosed  is  a  list  of  the  savings  of  weight,  etc.— 

Yours  faithfully, 

P.  Wallack. 
Ddtkbxnok  nr  Weight  and  Displacement. 
Steamers  A  and  jB". 
Now  B  plan  and  model. 

Steamer  B'.  Loss  J'  in  loading— ISJ  tons  displacement. 
Reduction  in  weight — 22      „ 

Gain—  8J    „  dead  weight. 
B'  is,  therefore,  the  better  plan.    Now  B  plan. 

4075.  That  is  the  statement  from  the  builder  ? — No, 
that  is  the  statement  of  the  builder  as  received  from 
Lloyds. 

4076.  The  letter  is  signed  by  the  builder  7 — It  is 
signed   by   the   builder.     The   gentleman   who   designed 

409. 


the  freeboard  of  that  vessel  was  a  specialist  on  the  subject  Mr.    Thomat 
in  Scotland.     Of  course  that  is  subject  to  this   that   we  Jack. 

have  plenty  of  room  to  spare  in  these  deadweight  boats         ■ 

and  that  we  can  put  our  crew  space  below  the  tonnage   ^  '"""^  '^^• 
deck.     If  the  question  arises  what  the  gross  is,  we  have 
an  inducement  immediately  to  put  them  back  in  the 
old  dark  places  that  they  were  in  before. 

4077.  But  if  the  crew  space  is  not  part  of  the  gross — 
if  in  other  words  you  leave  that  alone,  then  you  say  your 

case   is 7 — Then   that    objection    to    measuring    on 

the  gross  disappears. 

4078.  As  regards  that  table  that  you  have  at  the  foot 
of  page  2  7— It  is  a  very  modest  table  compared  with 
some  I  have  seen — ^however,  the  figures  I  suppose  you 
mean. 

4079.  I  have  added  to  that  table  some  figures  that 
are  deducible  from  it  giving  the  average  gross  tonnage 
for  the  five  older  boats  and  the  average  for  the  five  later 
boats,  and  then  taking  your  percentage  of  over  tonnage 
deck  erections — which  I  estimate  to  be  a  percentage  of 
the  gross  tonnage  7 — Yes,  a  percentage  of  the  gross 
tonnage. 

4080.  I  have  worked  out  also  the  over  tonnage  deck 
erections  in  the  two  cases  and  subtracted  those  from  the 
gross,  so  that  we  get  the  average  gross  less  the  overdeck. 
I  think  that  is  the  comparison  you  really  wanted  to  make  T 
— I  really  am  afraid  I  do  not  quite  follow. 

4081.  I  put  them  down  there  {Handing  witness  print 
of  his  proof  with  marginal  notes  added)  7^ Yes,  I  do 
not  see  the  point  of  it. 

4082.  I  am  coming  to  that.  You  see  what  I  have  done. 
The  average  gross  is  714  and  1,170.  The  average  gross 
less  over  tonnage  is  645  and  860.  The  difference 
between  those  two  figures  6  "45  and  8  "60  is  a  difference 
of  33  per  cent. ;  the  difference  between  net  register 
as  given  by  you  is  U  per  cent.  ;  so  that  even 
on  your  own  figures  the  net  register  only  advances  11 
per  cent,  with  an  increase  of  the  gross,  less  over  deck 
tonnage,  of  33  per  cent. — is  that  so  7 — I  cannot 
follow  it. 

4083.  It  is  only  a  matter  of  arithmetic. 

4084.  (Mr.  Lyster.)  I  have  worked  these  out  and 
with  very  small  differences.  I  have  come  to  the 
same  result. 

4085.  (Chairman.)  They  are  meant  to  contradict 
that  paragraph  at  the  head  of  page  3. 

4086.  (Professor  Biles.)  I  would  not  like  to  say  to 
"  contradict  "  it,  but  to  qualify  it. 

4087.  (Chairman.)  That  is  what  I  meant. 

4088.  (Witness.)  It  may  be  a  strange  coincidence, 
but  if  you  add  the  two  figures  together  you  bring  them 
back  to  a  parity  practically  as  between  the  old  net 
and  the  new.  I  know  perfectly  well  that  you  can  juggle 
with  these  figures  when  you  begin  to  talk  of  under  deck, 
and  gross  and  net  until  you  get  into  a  maze — at  least  I 
do. 

4089.  (Professor  Biles.)  I  wiH  take  your  statement 
from  the  figures  you  give  at  the  head  of  page  3. 
"  This  shows  that  additions  to  the  above  deck  tonnag& 
almost  entirely  account  for  the  apparent  fall  in  net 
register  compared  with  gross '!  7— llat  is  my  opinion. 

4090.  Then  I  put  it  to  you  that  the  gross  less  over 
tonnage — we  will  call  that  under  deck  for  this  purpose, 
though  it  is  not  quite  correct — that  the  under  deck 
tonnage  is  33  per  cent,  greater  in  the  later  boats- 
than  in  the  older,  while  the  net  register  is  only  IX 
per  cent,  greater  7 — I  do  not  follow  it  at  all. 

4091.  There  is  one  point  that  the  amount  of  gross 
tonnage  or  nett  tonnage  per  foot  length  of  ship  necessarily 
increases  with  the  length  of  the  ship.  You  take  a  ship 
200  feet  long — the  amount  of  tonnage  per  foot  length 
of  that  ship  is  much  less  than  in  a  ship  300  feet  long  7 — 
Not  necessarily. 

4092.  You  must  have  a  wider  ship  and  a  deeper  ship  7 — 
No,  it  is  a  question  of  the  fineness  of  the  ship — it  is  a  case 
of  redtictio  ad  absurdum  when  you  say  as  two  is 
to  three  but  it  is  quite  possible  that  a  vessel  230  feet  long 

may  have  less  register  to  gross  than  a  vessel  of  200  feet.  . 

4093.  I  put  it  to  you  that  the  average  vessels  200  feet 
long  have  less  gross  tonnage  per  foot  than  the  avciago 
vessels  300  feet  long  T — Certainly. 
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4094.  And  therefore  the  earnings  per  foot  length  would 
be  more  in  a  veasel  300  feet  long  than  in  a  vessel  200  feet 
long  per  foot  of  quay  space  ?— It  depends  on  how  you  are 
charging  it — assuming  you  are  charging  on  the  present 
system  or  your  proposed  system,  the  vessel  with  the 
larger  register  would  pay  the  larger  amount. 

4095.  Exactly,  so  that  your  belief  is  really  that 
the  small  vessels  should  be  better  treated  than  the  large 
vessels  ?— Not  at  all.  I  do  not  think  that  they  are  so 
well  treated  and  my  argument,  if  there  is  any  argument 
in  it  at  all,  is  that  when  you  add  the  dues  on  cargo  to  the 
ship's  dues  the  modem  vessel— the  useful  type  of  boat 
—the  only  vessel  that  can  commercially  live  is  absolutely 
a  better  customer  to  the  Dock  Board  than  the  old  vessel 
which  can  only  be  scrapped,  because  it  is  commercially 
an  impossibility  to  a  large  extent. 

4096.  That  may  be  so,  but  supposing  you  were  to  mea- 
sure these  two  vessels  by  the  methods  we  are  proposing 
now— that  is  the  present  as  compared  with  the  proposed 
method— would  you  then  be  able  to  show  that  the  vessel 
which  is  measured  under  the  new  proposal  would  be  a 
better  or  worse  earner  than  the  one  measured  under  the 
old  ?_I  think  that  probably  the  new  vessel  is  a  better 
vessel  from  the  dock  point  of  view,  and  I  would  like  to 
point  out  to  you  that  some  of  the  tables  you  have  been 
producing  and  the  documents  are  based  upon  inaccurate 
information  and  are  misleading. 

4097.  (Chairman.)  That  is  a  very  wide  statement  ?— 
I  can  show  you  one  case.  Take  the  case  of  the  "  Maggie 
Hough."  The  "  Maggie  Hough  "  is  the  same  register 
to-day  as  she  was  when  launched.  Consequently  she  has 
not  availed  herself  of  any  deduction  for  her  water  ballast. 

4098.  (Sir  William  White.)  Has  she  water  ballast  ?— 
She  had  it  when  she  was  launched,  and  she  has  it  to-day. 

4099.  Do  you  know  how  the  water  ballast  is  carried  ? 
In  the  "  Maggie  Hough  "  it  is  in  the  Mclntyre  bottom. 

4100.  (-Sir  William  White.)  That  is  the  probable  ex- 
planation of  it. 

4101.  (Captain  Chalmers.)  They  could  have  claimed  a 
d  duotion  since  1889  for  the  Mclntyre  bottom. 

4102.  (Professor  Biles.)  I  suppose  you  will  also  agree 
if  the  32  per  cent,  is  taken  for  machinery  space  that  all 
your  troubles  with  reference  to  the  allowance  inside  the 
michinery  space  would  disappear  ? — I  cannot  admit  that. 

4103.  If  in  your  ships  which  are  all  over  13  per  cent., 
you  were  to  be  allowed  a  constant  reduction  of  32  per 
cent,  then  there  should  not  be  any  possibility  of  a  diflSculty 
arising  as  to  what  allowance  should  be  made  in  the 
machinery  space  ? — Yes,  but  it  would  prejudice  us  in 
comparison  with  other  vessels. 

4104.  Supposing  you  have  two  ships  of  exactly  the  same 
dimensions  one  with  much  less  tonnage  than  the  other 
due  to  the  present  method  of  measuring  would  you  con- 
sider it  fair  that  they  should  pay  very  much  difiering  dues  ? 
— Certainly,  that  is  the  essence  of  the  present  law.  As  long 
as  it  is  based  upon  space  occupied  or  available  for  the 
crew,  cargo,  or  passengers,  it  must  necessarily  be  so. 
Ships  must  vary  with  every  type. 

4ip5.  Then  the  inference  is  that  the  present  law  is  fair  7 
"—Yes,  it  is,  with  certain  modifications. 

4106.  Have  you  seen  that  table  (producing  table)  ? — 
I  have  seen  so  many  tables  during  the  last  two  or  threa 
years  that  I  carmot  recognise  one  from  the  other.  I  see 
it  now. 

4107.  This  is  a  table  which  I  think  shows  that  for 
coasting  steamers  a  fair  deduction  for  machinery  space 
including  bunkers  is  32  per  oeat.? — I  do  not  follow  that 
at  all.  In  the  first  place,  if  you  will  excuse  me  mentioning 
it,  I  think  it  is  hardly  fair  to  bring  forward  the  "  Abbots- 
ford"  and  the  "  Avenel."  I  think  they  have  been  nailed 
to  the  counter  and  I  do  not  think  that  any  table  based 
ca  examples  which  are  admittedly  erroneous  can  ba  any 
guide  to  anyone. 

4108.  That  corrects  that  by  giving  her  actual  machinery 
space  ? — You  bring  in  the  very  hrst  thing  that  the 
"Avenel"  is  2' 17  and  is  19 — that  is  not  correct. 

4109.  If  you  look  that  table  through  you  will  see  that 
the  actual  spaces  are  taken  into  account  and  what  it  shows 
is  what  the  deduction  for  machinery  space  would  be  in 
the  percentage  of  her  gross  tonnage  and  it  corrects  the 
verj'  error  you  point  out  ? — You  say  the  actual  space 
tons  required  for  coal — Do  you  mean  actually  100  or  40  ? 


4110.  That  is  the  actual  space  T — And  yon  wish  mo 
to  state  to  the  committee  that  I  am  satished  that  the 
"  Abbotsford  "  can  go  on  a  coasting  trip  with  five  tons 
of  coal. 

4111.  It  is  on  the  cubic  feet  1 — ^That  is  ten  to  twelve. 

4112.  (Colonel  Denny.)  That  is  not  the  32  per  cent 
deduction.     That  is  40  per  cent  of  the  gross. 

4113.  (Professor  Biles.)  That  table  shows  what  the 
actual  deduction  would  be  in  terms  of  gross  tonnage. 

4114  (Mr.  Lyster.)  If  you  come  to  the  statement  on 
page  2  at  the  bottom  Professor  Biles  has  put  to  you  ques- 
tions which  are  pretty  much  the  same  as  I  should  have 
put  and  -which  1  therefore  will  not  trouble  about  but  I 
want  to  ask  rather  in  a  different  reference.  I  see  that 
your  new  boats  carried  per  net  register  about  50  per  cent, 
more  than  the  older  ones  t — ^The  figures  are  there  and 
they  are  correct. 

4116.  That  is  the  fact  ?— Yes,  roughly  it  is  50  per 
cent. 

4116.  Therefore  the  fixing  of  any  standard  on  the 
basis  of  cargo  per  net  register  according  to  that  sho-wing 
would  be  unsound  ? — Certainly 

4117.  Then  another  point  is  this  :  The  15S0  tons  is  as 
we  say  about  50i  per  cent,  greater  per  foot  in  the  new 
vess  Is  than  in  the  old  ones  T — ^You  have  to  take  the 
difference  in  length  between  197  and  234. 

4118.  I  will  give  you  what  it  works  out  in  one  case  ? — 
To  put  it  broadly  the  new  boat  puts  out  more  per  foot 
rim. 

4119.  In  the  old  boats  it  is  4*8  tons  of  cargo  per  lineal 
foot ;  in  the  new  boats  6* 6  tons  of  cargo  per  lineal  foot  ? 
— I  am  not  a  lightning  calculator  but  I  assume  that  to  be 
the  case. 

4120.  Of  course  you  get  the  bigger  cargo  into  the  same 
length — 50  per  cent  more  cargo  into  the  same  length. 
And  you  want  a  bigger  shed  if  it  is  a  shed  cargo  ?— 
If  it  is  a  shed  cargo. 

4121.  Therefore  the  extent  of  the  quay  space  and  the 
amount  of  quay  space  required  will  be  greater  in  the  one 
case  than  in  the  other  ? — ^In  that  case  it  would  be. 

4122.  You  say  that  the  area  of  quay  space  does  not 
increase  with  the  size  of  the  ships  of  her  class  as  coal 
carriers  ? — I  do  not  think  that  is  in  my  evidence.  I  think 
it  was  a  point  raised  by  Professor  Biles  but  I  think  it  was 
rather  involved. 

4123.  I  think  it  was  in  answer  to  Sir  William  White  ?— 
I  cannot  say. 

4124.  You  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  qviay  accommo- 
dation required  in  the  coal  trade  for  a  vessel  of  5,000  tons 
is  the  same  as  for  a  vessel  of  1,000  tons  ?— No. 

4125.  So  that  there  must  be  some  relation  between  the 
quay  space  and  the  size  of  the  vessel  ?—  The  length  of  a 
5,000  toos  vessel  is  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  length  of 
a  vessel  of  1,000  tons,  and  the  quay  space  would  bear  the 
same  proportion. 

4126.  But  the  amount  she  will  carry  per  foot  run 
of  her  length  will  be  very  much  greater  in  the  5,000  ton 
vessel  ?—  The  longer  vessel  carries  more  in  proportion  to 
her  foot  run  than  the  smaller  vessel. 

4127.  When  you  come  to  page  3,  on  Coasting  and 
North  French  trades  can  you  give  us  the  figures  there  as 
between  the  older  boats  and  the  new  boats  ?—  Are  you 
talking  of  the  second  paragraph  on  page  3  ?  (^ 

4128.  Yes  ?— Yes,  the  receipts  are  before  the  Com- 
mission do  you  want  me  to  refer  to  them. 

4129.  Can  you  give  me  the  tonnage  rates  which  the  tw° 
classes  of  boats  paid  '—The  two  classes  of  boats.  It  is 
one  class  of  boat  I  am  referring  to.  Oh  yes,  they  both 
pay  the  same.  They  pay  5d.  in  the  French  Continental 
Coasting  Trade  and  they  equally  pay  2d.  per  ton.  wharfage 
on  the  cargo  and  that  is  irrespective  of  the  amount  of 
2Jd.  which  is  left  for  services  rendered  such  as  weighing 
and  hoisting  coal. 

4130.  Will  you  leave  out  the  wharfage  rate  and  give  me 
amounts  which  the  vessels  pay  on  their  tonnage  t— A 
vessel  pays  5d. 

4131.  Will  you  give  me  the  total  amoimt  please  ?— There 
is  a  table  showing  that. 
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'4132.  How  much  of  that  11  "Td.  does  the  vessel  pay  ?— 
The  vessel  pays  the  whole  of  it. 

4133.  {Sir  William  Letcis.)  May  I  ask  what  shipments 
of  coal  at  Cardiff  are  coastwise  and  foreign  ?^I  could  not 
answer  that. 

4134.  Your  answers,  I  assume,  are  with  respect  to 
coastwise  coal  ? — Including  the  Continental  trade  in  which 
I  am  engaged. 

4135.  Then  I  submit  that  the  coastwise  shipments  at 
Cardiff  are  12J  per  cent,  and  the  foreign  shipments  87^  per 
cent. 

4136.  (Witness.)  I  should  like  to  remark  that  about 
nine-tenths  of  our  business  is  to  the  Continent. 

4137.  (Chairman.)  It  is  purely  a  question  of  arithmetic  7 
— Yes,  purely. 

4138.  {Mr.  Lyster.)  I  thought  he  had  the  figures  ,  that 
is  all  ? — The  papers  seem  to  have  got  somewhat  mixed. 

4139.  Would  you  give  me  the  figures  again  and  we  can 
work  them  out  ? — 5d.  a  ton  on  the  register  and  2d.  a  ton 
(m  the  cargo. 

4140.  {Sir  William  Lewis.)  That  2d.  per  ton  is  wharf  age. 

4141.  {Mr.  Lyster.)  And  we  may  use  the  figures  at  the 
bottom  of  page  2  to  arrive  at  the  amount  ?-  Yes,  that  is 
so.  If  you  wish  it  I  have  it  here.  411  tons  at  5d.  gives 
£8  lis.  3d.  on  the  old  boats  ;  on  the  new  boats  455  tons 
at  4d.  gives  £9  9s.  7d. 

4142.  I  think  if  I  applied  the  6d.  to  the  figures  in  the 
paragraph  it  will  work  it  out.  Now  come  to  the  "  Skel- 
don '.'.  ?-  5d.  applies  to  the  North  French  trade.  If  the 
vessel  were  going  to  Southampton,  for  instance,  I  think 
that  the  rate  is  2d.  but  I  am  speaking  of  the  Continental 
trade  because  a  very  large  proportion  of  our  business,  by  a 
long,  long  way,  is  in  that  direction. 

4143.  Will  you  come  to  the  "  Skelaon  "—.have  you 
got  the  "  Skeldon  "  register  there  T — I  put  it  in. 

4144.  If  you  had  elected  to  build  the  "  Skeldon  "  with 
a  lesser  gross  tonnage  you  could  largely  have  reduced  her 
net  tonnage  ? — I  could  to  the  extent  of  seventy-one  tons. 

4145.  And  without  any  change  in  the  laws  at  all  it 
would  pay  you  handsomely  to  build  a  vessel  of  the  same 
type  as  the  "  Skeldon  "  without  deck  erections  ?— No. 

4146.  Let  us  see  the  "  Skeldon  "  without  her  bridg?, 
poop,  break,  side  house  and  excess  of  hatchways  on.  If 
you  deducted  all  those  amounts  her  gross  tonnage  would 
come  down  to  about  1,100  tons  ? — 1193^we  will  ignore 
decimals  if  you  do  not  mind. 

4147.  That  is  including  light  and  air  space  !— That 
is  including  light  and  air  space. 

4148.  Will  you  take  out  the  light  and  air  space  please  ? 
— The  light  and  air  space  is  ninety-eight  tons. 

4149.  So  that  in  round  figures  she  would  come  down 
to  1,100  tons  ? — In  round  figures  she  would  come  down 
to  1,100  tons,  working  it  in  that  way. 

4150.  Now  then  her  deductions  would  oome  to  what  ? 
— I  cannot  tell  you  that  off  hand  ;  it  would  require  to  be 
calculated  out.  The  light  and  air  space  would  aliect 
the  whole  question  if  I  took  it  off. 

4151.  I  think  you  can  deal  with  that,  cannot  you  ? — 
Do  you  want  to  make  the  point  that  I  have  an  advantage 
in  that,  because  I  can  say  that  in  a  word,  and  there  is  an 
end  of  it.  Your  question  seems  a  little  involved,  I  fail 
exactly  to  grasp  what  you  want  to  know  and  I  am  afraid 
of  giving  an  answer  which  may  mislead  the  Committee. 

4152.  I  do  not  want  you  to  do  that  ? — I  know  you  do 
not,  but  the  tendency  of  long  questions  is  that  in  the  first 
place  you  do  not  understand  them.  We  have  an  advan- 
tage,  as  everybody  knows,  in  that  light  and  air  space. 

4153.  The  under  deck  gross  of  the  "  Skeklon  "  is  1002  ? 
— Yes,  that  is  so. 

4154.  The  light  and  air  space  is  ninety-eight  ?— Yes, 
that  is  so. 

4155.  If  you  add  those  two  figures  together  that  would 
bring  her  up  to  1,100  tons  ?— Yes. 

4156.  And  that  would  leave  out  all  the  other  deck 
erections  ? — Yes. 

4157.  Now  her  deductions  would  be  574  as  they  are 
now  t— No,  that  will  not  work  out.     If  you  hand  mo 
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the  model,  I  will  show  you  how  it  will  not  work  out 
There  is  a  certain  proportion  for  light  and  air  which 
necessarily  must  remain  so. 

4158.  We  have  left  it  in. 

4159.  {Colonel  Denny.)  Only  four  tons. 

4160.  {Mr.  Lyster.)  No;  ninety-eight  tons  are  left  fcr 
light  and  air  space— the  whole  that  he  has  in  now. 

4161.  {Colonel  Denny.)  I  see  what  you  mean. 

4162.  {Mr.  Lyster.)  That  brings  it  up  to  1,100  tons, 
I  mean  your  figures  are  not  the  same  as  Professor  Biles' 
figures  ? — As  long  as  I  keep  my  crew  in  the  margin  round 
there,  I  must  leave  my  hght  and  air  space  ;  it  is  physically 
impossible  for  me  to  remove  that  unless  I  take  them 
off  and  put  them  below. 

4163.  I  am  not  asking  you  to  move  your  light  and 
air  space,  I  am  asking  you  to  keep  in  the  whole  of  it.  I 
have  asked  you  to  keep  it  all  in  and  include  it  in  the 
gross  ? — But  you  ask  me  to  deduct  from  the  gross  the 
light  and  air  space,  and  I  point  out  that  that  is  a  physical 
impossibiUty. 

4164.  You  said  it  was  physically  impossible  and  I 
said  leave  it  in.  Now  then,  with  the  light  and  air  space 
left  in,  the  gross  becomes  1,100  ? — No,  it  does  not  work 
out. 

4165.  Will  you  take  the  register  please  ? — The  light 
and  air  space  is  98  •  56. 

4166.  One  thousand  and  two  tons  is  her  under  deck 
gross  ? — Yes. 

4167.  You  add  to  that  ninety-eight  tons  for  light  and 
air  space  and  that  brings  her  up  to  1,100  tons — I  am . 
quite  right  ? — Yes,  that  is  correct.  '  J.<i,i 'kitv;  .<;('•{. 

4168.  Then  you  have  the  same  deductions  as  at  present, 
which  is  754  ?— I  do  not  think  that  is  correct.  If  I 
deduct  the  light  and  air  space • 

4169.  No,  I  said  leave  it  in  ? — It  is  in  now. 

4170.  Well,  leave  it  in  ?— Yes. 

4171.  Then  that  will  leave  matters  as  they  are  qua 
light  and  air  space.  Now  then  the  deductions  are  the 
same  as  they  are  at  present,  that  is  754  tons  ? — Leaving 
everything  aa  it  is,  the  deductions  of  course  remain. 

4172.  In  taking  out  the  bridge,  the  poop  and  the  break 
that  does  not  affect  the  deduction,  does  it  ? — Yes  ;  the 
bridge  is  crew  space,  you  Imow,  and  it  is  included  in  tha 
ninety  tons  and  it  goes  into  the  gross. 

4173.  You  have  got  ninety-eight  tons  on  the  other 
side  of  the  register  ? — Yes. 

4174.  Therefore  you  are  making  that  deduction. 
That  brings  out  her  net  to  346  tons  ? — I  do  not  follow 
that  at  all — I  do  not  know  how  you  arrive  at  that. 

4175.  Captain  Chalmers  says  it  is  right  ? — Yes,  I 
have  no  doubt  it  is  correct. 

4176.  Then  that  vessel  would  be  346  tons  net,  instead 
of  582,  as  she  is  to-day  ? — As  far  as  my  knowledge  of 
shipbuilding  goes. 

4177.  Would  you  answer  that  ? — I  am  answering  that 
by  saying  as  far  as  my  knowledge  goes. 

4178.  I  want  you  to  answer  "  yes  '•'  or  "  no  "  ? — Give 
me  a  definite  question  if  you  want  a  definite  answer — 
would  her  net  tonnage  then  be  346 — I  think  not. 

4179.  Captain  Chalmers  says  it  would  be  ? — I  should 
like,  if  you  will  kindly  let  me  explain  that,  as  far  as  my 
knowledge,  both  as  a  shipowner  and  as  having  soma 
experience  in  shipbuilding  goes,  I  believe  that  is  physically 
impossible — it  is  a  redudio  ad  absurdum.  It  is  impossible 
to  make  that  boat  346  tons. 

4180.  I  want  to  know  whether  these  figures  are  correct 
or  not  ! — I  cannot  tell  you,  they  are  your  figures,  not 
mine. 

4181.  If  that  were  done  that  would  bring  it  dowu 
to  346  net  ? — I  do  not  think  so. 

4182.  Will  you  tell  me  what  it  would  bring  it  to  ? — 
It  would  bo  beyond  my  wit  to  bring  that  vessel  down  to 
346  tons. 

4183.  Would  you  tell  mo  what  it  would  bring  it  down 
to  if  you  made  that  alteration  ? — Perhaps  Captain  Chal- 
mers can  assist  me.  I  do  not  follow  it.  Mr.  Lyster  is 
not  conversant  with  the  subject,  and  ho  has  asked  quo-;- 
tions  that  I  cannot  answer. 
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4184.  (Chairman.)  I  think  you  may  take  it  that  hif 
figures,  as  figures,  are  correct.  The  point  is  :  Can  you 
take  oft  all  those  things  conceivably. 

4185.  {Mr.  Lyster.)  We  will  come  to  the  effect  of  that 
You  reduce  that  ship's  nett  raster  from  582  to  346  T — 
That  is  your  evidence,  not  mine,  because  I  have  not  stated 
it  so. 

4186.  It  is  a  question  of  fact  ? — You  must  show  it  to 
the  Committee,  because  I  do  not  understand  it.  If  they 
understand  it  it  is  all  right. 

4187.  Then  the  effect  of  that  upon  your  payments  per 
annum,  I  think  you  told  us  previously  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  would  be  about  £4  per  ton  per  annum? — That  is  so 

4188.  You  pay  on  582  tons  £2,328.  That  is  what  yon 
pay  on  the  tonnage  of  that  ship.  If  you  paid  on  346 
you  would  only  pay  £1,384  per  annum  ;  that  is  a  saving 
of  very  nearly  £1,000  a  year  to  you,  and  in  addition  there 
would  be  a  saving  in  the  first  cost  of  construction  of  £1,000. 
Now,  I  want  to  know  why  you  should  not  do  something 
of  that  sort  to-day  ! — Because  I  do  not  think  that  the 
ship  you  propose  is  a  commercial  possibility. 

4189.  Why  is  the  ship  which  you  suggest  should  be 
built  in  future  a  commercial  possibility  ? — Because  she 
is  different  to  what  you  propose. 

4190.  In  what  respect  7 — I  think  the  answer  that  I 
must  really  ask  you  to  take  from  me  is  that  I  do  not  see 
how  you  can  reduce  that  vessel,  taking  it  as  a  commercial 
vessel,  to  346  tons. 

4191.  I  have  shown  you,  I  think,  that  It  is  a  physical 
possibility  to  do  so  t — I  do  not  think  that  it  is. 

4192.  {Colonel  Denny.)  It  may  be  varied  by  questions 
of  draught  and  questions  of  free-board  ? — By  all  sorts  of 
questions  coming  in. 

4193.  {Mr.  Lyster.)  This  is  what  you  proposed  to  do 
and  said  would  be  the  result  of  our  proposal  ? — No,  my 
proposal  is  quite  different. 

4194.  In  what  respect  t  You  took  all  these  things  off 
and  you  told  us  that  that  was  the  vessel  of  the  future 
under  our  propo.'al  ? — ^And  the  tonnage  of  that  vessel 
is  511.  not  346. 


4195.  {Colonel  Denny.)  But  Mr.  Jack  still  keeps  his 
bridge,  his  break,  his  side-houses,  and  his  excess  oi  hatches. 

4196.  {Mr.  Lyster.)  I  am  suggesting  that  all  that  should 
be  swept  away. 

4197.  {Colonel  Denny.)  But  he  would  not  do  that. 

''  4198.  {Mr.  Lyster.)  He  took  off  all  these  erections,  and 
told  us  that  that  would  be  the  vessel  he  would  build  in 
future. 

4199.  {Colond  Denny.)  Here  is  whore  you  are  wrong, 
Mr.  Lyster;  you  have  not  taken  in  that  break  and  the 
poop  has  to  be  added — 160  tons. 

4200.  {Mr.  Lyster.)  I  have  taken  that  off. 

4201.  {Witness.)  That  vessel,  I  say,  cannot  by  any 
possibility  be  brought  down  to  346  tons.  Mr.  Lyster 
is  entirely  wrong  in  his  statement  that  it  can. 

4202.  {Colonel  Denny.)  That  vessel  is  511  tons  as  it 
stands  now  ? — Yes. 

4203.  {Cliairman)  In  the  calculations  which  you 
make,  did  you  or  did  you  not  take  off  the  break  7 — No. 

4204.  {Mr.  Lyster.)  Then  my  calculation  is  wrong 
by  79  tons,  and  that  is  all  7 — Yon  are  wrong  sc  mewhere 
else. 

4205.  {Sir  William  White.)  Will  you  tell  us  where 
these  figures  come  from  7 — These  are  the  builders'  figures. 

4206.  {Colonel  Denny.)  How  did  you  get  such  a  dif- 
ference in  the  break  in  the  one  case  find  not  in  the  other  7 

4207.  {Caj)tain  Blake.)  The  official  document  gives 
seventy-nine  tons  in  the  break  7 — The  break  is  seventy- 
nine  tons  in  the  ship  now. 

4208.  {Sir  William  White.)  You  leave  the  break  aa 
it  is  in  the  "  Skeldon  '■:  7— Yes. 

4209.  The  register  shows  seventy-nine  and  your  calcu- 
lation shows  160  7 — You  are  including  in  what  you  point 
out  there  not  only  the  break,  but  the  bridge. 

4210.  I  see.  Then  what  they  call  the  break  includes 
the  bridge  7 — Yes,  in  the  second  case. 

4211.  {Professor  Biles.)  That  is  the  break  [indicating 
on  the  modelj  7 — Yes,  it  is  still  the  break ;  although  you 
remove  the  bridge,  it  is  called  the  break. 
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{Witnets.)  To  crystallize  matters,  I  have  drawn  up  a 
very  brief  statement,  which  I  propose  handing  to  the 
shorthand  writer  as  to  how  we  stand  now.  Yesterday 
afternoon  we  got  into  a  difficulty  over  a  question  by 
Mr.  Lyster.  I  have  been  fortunate  in  getting  the  assist- 
ance of  Mr.  Wallace,  of  the  Ailsa  Shipbuilding  Company, 
Troon,  the  builders  of  the  "  Skeldon."  His  firm  prepared 
to  my  instructions  the  plan  and  model  I  put  in  yesterday. 
I  am  now  in  a  position  to  explain  the  statement  and 
figures  put  in  yesterday.  Mr.  Lyster  suggested  that 
it  was  possible  to  build  a  boat  similar  to  the  "  Skeldon  " 
in  such  a  way  as  to  bring  out  a  net  register  of  364  tons. 
I  was  not  able  to  follow  or  understand  how  he  proposed 
to  do  this,  and  I  am  still  in  that  position.  1  have  gone 
into  the  matter  fully,  and  I  am  quite  certain  that  it  is 
impossible  to  do  as  he  suggested.  A  vessel  of 
the    "Skeldon's"     type      and    carrying      1,850      tons 


cannot  be  produced  on  a  net  register  of  346 
tons.  Such  a  vessel,  a-s  I  understand  Mr.  Lyster 
suggests,  might  be  built,  but  it  would  carry 
several  hundreds  of  tons  less  than  ours.  The  whole 
point  of  our  model  and  plans,  "A"and  "B,"is  that "  B," 
with  a  much  reduced  gross  tonnage,  carries  slightly  more 
than  "  A."  I  produce  a  statement  showing  how  the 
different  tonnages  are  arrived  at  in  plan  "A  -'  or  plan 
"  B.''  (-See  Appendix,  No.  20.)  I  would  hke  further 
to  say  this,  that  there  is  a  slight  difficulty  over  the  net 
register.  We  have  not  given  any  evidence  as  to  our 
net  register,  and  the  simplest  way  out  of  the  difficulty 
will  be  to  simply  score  off  the  net  register  from  this  plan. 
Anything  that  I  have  spoken  of  will  be  taken  as  having 
had  reference  to  the  question  of  the  gross.  If  you  keep 
the  net  in,  it  will  require  further  corrections,  which  may 
take  up  a  lot  of  unnecessary  time. 
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4212.  As  I  vmderstand  these  figures,  the  effect  of  the 
•changes  which  you  demonstrated  to  us  on  that  model 
^Fould  be  to  reduce  the  net  of  the  "  Skeldon  -'  from  582 
tons  to  525  ? — Yes,  you  may  take  it  that  that  is  so — 511 
is  the  figure,  but  that  is  on  a  slightly  diflerent  basis. 

4213.  Yes,  that  is  not  quite  correct — 525,  I  believe,  is 
the  approximately  correct  figure.  Professor  Biles  and 
Sir  William  White  agree  that  that  is  so.  What  you 
tell  the  Committee  is  this,  that  for  the  sake  of  saving 
fifty-seven  tons  you  are  going  to  sweep  away  all  these 
safeguards  to  your  ships  ? — The  question  in  my  mind 
■and  the  question  on  which  I  have  given  evidence  was 
this,  that  I  understood  from  what  had  gone  before  that 
the  proposition  of  the  dock  company  was  to  charge  in 
«ome  way  on  the  gross  or  a  percentage  thereof,  and  I 
say  that  if  that  were  the  case  the  inducement  would  be 
such  that  we  might  go  in  the  direction  I  have  pointed 
out. 

4214.  And  the  eflect  of  going  in  that  direction  would 
be  what  I  have  just  told  you,  to  save  fifty-seven  tons  on 
the  net  register  of  the  ship  ? — If  you  put  it  that  way 
1 1  would  be  so,  and  144  tons  on  the  gross. 

4215.  What  I  put  to  you  is  under  the  existing  law  ? — 
Yes. 

4216 .  I  do  not  see  the  figures,  by  the  by,  upon  which 

Jou  nan  make  out  that  you  could   save  the  144  tons  ? — 
t  is  the  diif •^rence  between  the  two  gross  registers. 

4217.  I  see.  When  you  come  to  that  you  have  only 
included  in  the  light  and  airspace  four  tons  practically  ? — 
Yes,  because  in  the  engine  room  the  deck  being  raised 
<iispense3  to  a  large  extent  with  the  necessity  for  that. 

4218.  That  is  only  for  a  little  skylight  at  the  level  of 
*he  break  ? — On  the  break. 

4219.  And,  therefore,  if  you  put  a  casing  up  under  the 
present  system,  would  you  get  that  oif  ? — Yes,  we  would. 

4220.  One  and  three-quarter  times  ? — Under  the 
present  system. 

4221.  And  that  would  increase  the  gross  ? — Yes,  cer- 
tainly, but  my  object  was  to  reduce  the  gross  ;  the  object 
«of  that  diagram  is  to  show  the  fallacy  of  charging  on  the 
gross,  because  I  can  reduce  it  to  an  absurdity  perhaps. 

4222.  I  think  you  told  us  in  the  House  of  Commons 
*hat  you  could  save  about  100  times  ? — A  hundred  and 
«ix  tons,  I  think,  was  the  figure. 

4223.  Th-^  Chairman  of  the  Committee  said  to  you 
■"  I  was  a  little  puzzled  to  hear  you  say  that  the  difference 
"Of  twenty  tons  would  induce  you  to  sacrifice  all  these 
advantages,  is  it  so,"  and  afterwards  you  corrected  that 
twenty  tons  ? — The  Chairman  was  kind  enough  to  point 
cut  a  mistake  or  a  misunderstanding. 

4224.  There  is  a  difference  of  a  little  over  100  tons  7 — 
A  hundred  and  six  tons. 

4225.  Then  I  think  you  said  that  that  would  make  a 
•difference  to  your  firm  of  from  £4,000  to  £5,000  a  year  ? — 
It  made  a  difference  of  £4  a  ton  on  that  vessel,  and  multi- 
plying it  by  the  ten  vessels  we  had  it  would  come  to  £4,000 
or  £5,000  a  year.  That  was  on  the  proposal  of  Liverpool 
to  charge  on  50  per  cent,  of  the  gross. 

4226.  Do  you  suggest  that  you  sacrifice  that  amount 
to-day  in  order  to  get  these  advantages  ?^To-day,  as  the 
4aw  stands.  It  was  not  a  commercial  proposal  before 
me  that  I  should  make  a  mean  class  of  ship.  I  made 
the  best  class  of  ship  I  could  produce,  practically  irre- 
apective  of  tonnage.  I  could  have  reduced  the  tonnage 
•of  that  vessel  considerably. 

4227.  And  in  making  that  ship  you  sacrificed  that 
amount  ? — Yes,  we  did,  willingly. 

4228.  In  the  interests  of  what  ? — Commerce,  and 
making  our  men  more  comfortable  ;  securing  a  better 
Tjlass  of  men  ;  and  getting  them  to  stay  with  us,  and  also 
making  a  more  seaworthy  ship — a  vessel  that  would  drive 
in  bad  weather. 

4229.  Those  are  inducements  which  would  cease  to 
have  any  effect  upon  you  if  the  law  was  altered,  as  we 
•propose  ? — If  the  proposal  were  adopted  that  we  were 
only  to  have  a  deduction  of  32  per  cent.,  and  that  we 
■were  to  be  charged  on  that  increase  100  times  a  year  on 
these  boats,  I  should  say  that  it  would  be  a  very  serious 
thing  for  us.  We  really  cover  a  voyage  per  week,  count- 
ing the  two  ports. 


4230.  Are  there  noc  boats  in  your  trade  already  which   Mr.    Thomas 
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come  up  to  60  per  cent.  ?— I  believe  there  are.  You 
mean  colliers  that  come  up  to  60  per  cent.,  I  believe  there 
are. 

4231.  Colliers,  for  instance,  that  bring  coal  from  South 
Wales  up  to  Liverpool  ? — Yes. 

4232.  You  know  Messrs.  Russell  and  B«a's  boats  ?— 
Yes. 

4233.  They  average  about  60  per  cent.,  do  they  not  ? 
— Yes,  at  least  I  assume  they  do.'  I  know  there  is  a 
variation  between  them,  but  you  may  take  it  in  that  way. 

4234.  You  average  about  forty,  I  think  ? — About 
forty-three  or  forty-one  ;  that  vessel  you  have  before 
you  is  forty-three. 

4235.  Messrs.  Russell  &  Rea's  boats  are  built  to  live 
in  this  trade,  I  think,  and  they  do  a  very  thriving  busi- 
ness ? — I  do  not  know  anything  about  their  business 
beyond  the  fact  that  they  are  coal  merchants. 

4236.  It  is  a  very  considerable  business  ? — I  am  aware 
of  that. 

4237.  It  is  the  biggest  South  Wales  business  in  Liver- 
pool, is  not  it  ? — Probably. 

4238.  And  they  pay  on  60  per  cent.  ? — Yes,  I  presume 
they  do. 

4239.  Do  you  consider  it  is  fair  that  your  competitor 
in  your  trade  should  be  paying  60  per  cent,  and  that  you 
should  get  off  on  40  ?— I  think  it  is  exceedingly  foolish 
on  the  part  of  my  competitors  to  pay  more  than  law 
requires  them  to  pay. 

4240.  That  is  another  point,  I  ask  you  if  you  consider  it 
fair  that  they  should  pay  on  60  per  cent,  and  that  you 
should  pay  on  40  ? — -If  brains  are  to  have  any  value  I 
consider  it  absolutely  fair.  I  wish  to  explain  that  Messrs. 
Rfja  have,  I  believe,  good  reason  for  constructing  their 
boats  as  they  have  done  to  facilitate  veiy  rapid  discharge 
by  the  special  American  mechanical  appliances  they  have 
introduced. 

4241.  (i)/r.  Burns.)  Is  that  a  big  fleet? — It  consists 
of  five  or  six  boats.  I  should  like  to  point  out  that  they 
are  much  larger  ships  than  ours  and  the  register  is  in  a 
different  proportion  altogether. 

4242.  {Mr.  Lyster.)  I  think  you  told  us  yesterday  that 
so  far  as  reducing  this  gross  register  was  concerned, 
you  said  that  you  would  take  away  those  extra  hatches  ? — 
That  would  be  a  means  of  reducing  the  gross  register. 

424?.  You  said  you  would  do  that  ? — I  said  the 
tendency  would  be  in  that  direction. 

4244.  If  the  Dock  Board's  proposals  were  carried 
out  ? — Yes. 

4245.  At  the  same  time  I  think  you  told  us  that  those 
were  all  an  advantage  to  the  ship  in  carrying  Scotch 
coal  7 — Yes  they  are,  but  we  can  get  the  same  advantage 
easily  in  another  direction. 

4246.  (Sir  WiUiam  Lewis.)  Is  that  because  of  the 
difference  in  specific  gravity  ? — Yes,  the  Scotch  coal 
is  lighter  and  our  vessels  are  rather  close  cut  for  room. 

4247.  {Mr.  Lyster.)  I  think  you  told  us  in  the  House 
of  Commons  that  it  was  the  Royal  Commission  of  1881 
that  had  done  so  much  good  in  bringing  about  a  more 
wholesome  and  better  type  of  ship  ? — Yes,  I  said  that 
was  what  the  Royal  Commission  stated  and  I  think  that 
is  so.  The  Royal  Commission  stated  in  their  report  that 
they  were  satisfied  that  the  improvement  in  the  class  of 
ships  had  been  very  great. 

4248.  In  consequence  of  their  recommendations  7 — 
In  consequence  of  legislation. 

4249.  You  know  what  their  proposal  was  in  regard 
to  the  fixing  of  the  standard  of  tonnage  7 — I  know  of 
their  proposaL 

42.50.  {Captain  Chalmers.)  You  mean  the  majority 
report  ? — •The  report. 

4251.  {Mr.  I^yater.)  And  you  know  that  the  recom- 
mendation of  that  Commission  was  to  fix  a  33  per  cent, 
maximum  reduction  7 — 'That  is  not  exactly  the  recom- 
mendation. 

4252.  One  of  them  ?— One  of  thera  and  Parliament 
did  not  approve  of  that  and  it  never  became  law. 

4253.  To  go  to  another  paragraph  in  your  proof,  you 
say  on  page  4,"  Then  I  came  to  the  question  whether  the 
tonnage  laws  as  they  at  present  exist  are  in  any  way 
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Mr.    Thomai  tlhfair  as  between  ship  and  ship,  and  this  I  think  is  not 
Jack.         the  case  "  T — That  is  my  opinion. 

425-».  And  I  think  you  say  at  the  bottom  of  page  6, 
"  Up  till  some  years  ago  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
administration  of  the  Tonnage  Acts  by  the  Board  of 
Trade  was  unsatisfactory.  Everything  was  left  largely 
to  the  discretion  of  local  surveyors,  and  the  practice 
obtained  of  passing  practically  every  useless  space  as  a 
deduction."  Then  you  refer  to  the  improvement  which 
has  taken  place.  Now  I  want  to  take  you  to  the  list 
of  vessels  which  have  been  constructed  since  the  new 
rules  of  1001.  Have  you  looked  at  that  list  at  all  T— 
No,  I  do  not  think  so. 

4255.  There  is  a  very  large  list  of  vessels  that  have 
been  constructed — some  seventy  vessels  I  have  on  this 
list  which  are  all  under  40  per  cent.,  and  some  of  them 
go  down  to  6-5,  16-8,  18-6,  22,  27'2,  23-4,  20-3,  22-6, 
21,  21-1,  21-.3,  199,  18-5,  18-7,  17-6,  20-6.  All  thoso 
veoeeb  have  been  built  since  1901  ?— That  is  your  table, 
I  understand  ? 

4256.  Would  you  like  to  look  at  it  T— No,  I  have  seen 
tables  enough.  Are  you  finished  with  that  question,  if  it 
is  a  question  ? 

4257.  Have  you  any  answer  to  make  7 — I  have;  I  wish 
to  make  a  remark  if  you  have  done  with  that  point. 

4258.  Then  make  it  ? — I  know  nothing  whatever  about 
the  type  of  these  vessels  or  the  details  of  them — I  assume 
that  they  have  all  been  fairly  measured  under  the  present 
tonnage  laws,  and  that  being  so  I  have  nothing  further 
to  say  about  it. 

4259.  Surely  a  good  many  in  the  list  are  of  an  extremely 
low  percentage  ? — In  proportion  to  their  gross — low  com- 
pared with  others.  Tney  are  principally  small  vessels, 
I  expect. 

4260.  Now,  with  regard  to  paragraph  1  at  the  bottom 
of  page  5,  commencing  "  I  see  a  good  deal  of  evidence — " 
You  there  go  into  the  question  of  the  cost  of  certain 
harbour  improvements  at  Belfast  ? — Yes. 

4261.  Do  you  considei  from  your  experience  that  that 
applies  to  Liverpool  ? — I  know  very  little  about  Liverpool. 
I  think  the  same  experience  would  be  general  in  so  far  as 
the  coasting  vessels  which  have  rivei  berths  are  necessarily 
and  naturally  very  much  cheaper  to  piovide  foi  than  the 
deep  sea  vessels  which  require  wet  docks. 

4262.  Will  you  look  at  that  table  of  Sir  William  Watson 
which  refers  to  Liveipool  [table  handed,  see  Appendix 
No.  19].  The  heading  of  this  table  is  "Statement  show 
ing  the  amount  of  rates  paid  on  the  steamers  of  the  City 
of  Dublin  Steam  Packet  Company  and  on  their  cargoes 
and  comparing  the  revenues  derived  therefrom  during  the 
year  ending  1st  July,  1904,  with  that  derived  from  the 
average  mail,  intermediate,  and  cargo  steamers"  ? — Yes. 

4263.  If  you  look  at  column  17  of  that,  you  will  see  the 
average  per  vessel  per  foot  of  length  of  quay  ? — I  see  a 
column  to  that  effect. 

4264.  Now  then  the  figures  are  for  the  coasting  steamers 
£6  Os.  lid.  ;  mail  steamers,  £10  Ss.  7d.  ;  intermediate 
steamers,  £17  4s.  lid.  ;  and  cargo  steamers  £13  8s.  8d.  ? — 
Yes,  I  see  those  figures. 

4265.  So  that  there  the  coasting  steamers  do  not  pay 
much  more  than  one-third  of  the  amount  which  the  inter- 
mediate steamers  pay  per  foot  of  length  and  less  than 
one-half  of  what  the  cargo  steamers  pay  ? — I  do  not  know 
whether  that  includes  the  dues  on  cargo — the  wharfage 
along  with  the  ship's  register  or  not. 

4266.  I  take  it  that  it  does  ? — I  do  not  produce  this 
table. 

4267.  {Mr.  Wilaon.)  Might  I  raise  a  point  of  order  on 
this.  I  cannot  see  what  advantage  the  evidence  of  this 
witness  is  with  regard  to  Liverpool  when  he  says  he  does 
not  know  anything  at  all  about  it.  To  cross-examine 
the  witness  on  something  that  Sir  William  Watson  has 
given  evidence  on  I  cannot  see  the  advantage  of.  I  put 
that  to  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

4268.  {Mr.  Lyster.)  I  think  I  am  entitled  to  put  the 
question. 

4269.  {Captain  Chalmers.)  It  is  a  little  irregular,  but 
1  do  not  want  to  stop  it. 

4270.  {Mr.  Cater  Scott.)  I  think  this  is  a  very  sweeping 
Statement  which  Mr.  Jack  has  put  in.    Mr.  Jack  is  evi- 


dently speaking  of  a  great  many  ports  that  he  does  not 
know  anything  about— he  is  speaking  of  parts  all  over  the 
countiy  1 — In  the  coasting  trade.  I  say  that  I  desire  to 
confine  myself  to  coasting  vessels. 

4271.  (Colonel  Denny.)  And  you  only  say  if  the  returns 
of  the  other  part  of  the  property  had  been  so  and  so? — Yes . 

4272.  {Mr.  Lyster.)  You  compare  in  that  table  the 
coasting  trade  with  larger  vessels  ?— Yes. 

4273.  The  object  of  what  I  have  put  to  you  has  been 
to  give  you  the  relative  payments  by  each  of  the  coasting 
vessels  and  the  larger  vessels  in  the  port  of  Liverpool  and 
to  show  you  that  that  statement  cannot  be  made  applicable^ 
to  the  port  of  Liverpool  1 — Pardon  me,  I  do  not  tkink 
that  that  is  exactly  conect.  This  purports  to  be  a  list 
of  six  steamers  belonging  to  one  special  firm,  and  those  are- 
contrasted  with  the  average  of  other  steamers.  I  think,, 
to  be  fair,  the  comparison  must  be  the  average  of  all  the 
coasting  trade — at  least  that  is  what  I  was  dealing  with. 

4274.  Then  you  mean  to  suggest  that  Sir  Williami 
Watson  is  paying  less  than  his  share  ? — I  do  not  know — 
he  may  be. 

4275.  You  mean  to  say  that  if  we  included  the  other 
steamers  the  rate  would  come,  out  higher  ? — I  mean  to 
say  this,  that  if  the  effect  of  this  table  had  been  what 
you  suggest.  Sir  William  Watson  is  not  likely  to  have- 
put  it  in, 

4276.  It  speaks  for  itself  as  far  as  Sir  William  Watson's 
steamers  are  concerned  ? — It  is  probably  subject  to  some- 
explanation. 

4277.  However,  you  cannot  give  it  ?— No,  I  have- 
only  just  seen  this  tabic  at  a  distance.  I  have  not  looked 
at  it,  but  I  say  that  it  is  fair  to  assume  that  if  the  meaning 
and  reading  of  that  table  is  what  you  suggest,  that  Sir 
William  Watson  was  not  likely  to  have  put  it  in. 

4278.  I  think  the  table  speaks  for  itself.  Sip  William 
Watson  did  put  it  in  and  it  does  show  what  I  suggest. 

4279.  {Colonel  Denny.)  I  think  there  is  something: 
to  be  said  about  the  table  ? — I  understood  that  that  point 
was  argued  and  disputed  on  and  there  are  two  very- 
difierent  ways  of  looking  at  it.  I  was  not  paying  attention, 
at  the  time,  and  I  was  not  in  the  room  all  the  time,  if  L 
remember  aright. 

4280.  {Mr.  Lyster.)  You  say  in  the  clause  at  the- 
bottom  of  page  6,  "  If  you  place  a  limitation  on  the- 
allowance  for  propelling  space,  iinless  that  limitation. 
is  a  very  broad  one,  you  will  penalise,  almost  to  the  extent 
of  extinction,  a  very  large  and  useful  class  of  small  coastings 
vesEels,"  and  so  on.  I  take  it  that  you  understand  that 
all  vessels  in  the  same  class  under  the  dockowners'  pro- 
posal would  pay  on  a  similar  standard  ?— Yes,  you  may- 
take  it  so. 

4281.  That  would  be  the  effect  of  it  ? — When  yoa 
speak  of  "  class  "  you  mean 

4282.  Class  of  voyage  ? — I  thought  perhaps  youi 
would  bring  in  the  type  of  vessels  which  would  bring  ini 
a  different  result. 

4283.  No  type  of  voyage,  because  the  rate  varies  in 
different  classes  ? — That  is  so. 

4284.  All  vessels  in  the  same  class  of  voyage  would 
then  be  put  on  a  common  standard  ? — They  are  put  on 
a  common  standard  as  far  as  the  rate  of  charging  is  con- 
cerned, I  understand,  except  they  make  special  arrange- 
ments. 

4285.  So  that  if  they  were  on  a  common  standai-d,  a» 
far  as  that  standard  is  concerned  there  would  be  no- 
difference  between  the  one  and  the  other  ? — Not  so  far 
as  the  rate  of  charging  goes. 

4286.  {Colonel  Denny.)  Just  a  word  in  reference  to 
the  table  that  Mr.  Lyster  referred  to.  Perhaps  you  did 
not  notice  that  Mr.  Lyster  did  not  refer  to  colimin  10  t 
— My  attention  was  not  called  to  column  10. 

4287.  If  you  will  look  at  ityou  will  find  that  the  coasting 
vessels  give  a  return  per  gross  ton  per  day's  occupancy 
of  wet  dock  greater  than  any  class  of  steamer,  except 
intermediate,  on  tonnage  dues  alone  ? — Yes,  I  see  that 
figure. 

4288.  What  class  of  wharf  do  you  employ  as  a  rule 
in  harbours  compared  with  large  steamers  such  as  inter- 
mediate mail  passengers  and  big  cargo  boats  ? — In  many 
harbours,  I  should  say  tlio  majority,  we  get  river  berths. 
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or  the  old  disused  docks  which  have  been  vacated  by  the 
larger  steamers. 

■  4289.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  are  cognisant  of  the 
fact  that  one  of  the  representatives  of  the  Mersey  Dock 
and  Harbour  Board  said  that  they  had  either  spent  or 
were  going  to  spend  millions  in  preparing  for  a  class  of 
steamer  which  the  American  Ciombine  had  said  might  reach 
1,000  feet  long  ?— Yes,  I  heard  that. 

4290.  Should  the  returns  per  foot  of  wharf  have  some 
relation  to  the  cost  of  the  wharf  ?^I  think  so. 

4291.  So  that  supposing  they  are  spending  these 
millions  in  providing  a  waterway  and  dock  which  you  do 
not  require,  it  seem^  rather  invidious  to  expect  that  they 
■will  get  the  same  return  per  foot  of  wharf  from  wharves 
which  cost  perhaps  one-tenth  of  the  amount  that  others 
<!08t  ? — That  is  my  evidence,  or  it  is  what  I  intended  to 
convey. 

4292.  So  that  really  Mr.  Lyster's  question  has  a  different 
«ffect — that  coasters  in  Liverpool  pay  more  per  day  and 
are  accommodated  very  probably  at  a  wharf  which  is  of 
less  value,  and  possibly  they  give  as  large  a  return  per- 
centum  of  the  capital  expended  on  them 

4293.  {Mr.  Lyster.)  I    object  to  that. 

4294.  (Colonel  Denny.)  Possibly,  I  say. 

4295.  {Mr.  Lyster.)  No. 

4296.  {Colonel  Denny.)  I  say  certainly. 

4297.  (Mr.  Lyster.)  I  say  exactly  the  opposite. 

4298.  (Colonel  Denny.)  I  say  that  and  leave  you  to 
contradict.  Is  it  not  almost  a  certainty  when  you  get 
what  you  have  stated — coasting  vessels  occupying  the 
cider  and  cheaper  wharves  ? — That  is  so. 

4299.  Is  that  a  fact  T— That  is  so. 

4300.  Then  Mr.  Lyster  can  contradict  that  if  he  likes, 
but  they  are  accommodated  as  a  rule  at  the  older  and 
cheaper  wharves  ? — That  is  so,  as  a  rule. 

4301.  Therefore  the  return  they  give  in  proportion  to 
ithe  cost  of  the  wharf  vnU  likely  be  as  good,  if  not  better, 
than  the  large  steamers  which  are  occupying  a  very 
expensive  wharf  7 — It  undoubtedly  is  so  as  far  as  my 
experience  goes. 

4302.  And  where  deep  draughts  of  water  are  required 
lligh  buildings  and  appliances  and  additional  storage  in 
^eds  which,  as  a  rule,  are  not  required  for  your  class  of 
ship  1 — They  are  not  required  for  our  ships. 

4303.  Precisely,  I  do  not  think  there  is  much  dispute 
about  that.  Mr.  Lyster  brought  out  a  list  of  vessels 
which  I  have  not  got.  You  have  not  looked  at  that  list 
«f  vessels  ? — No. 

4304.  These  are  vessels  wluch  liave  been  created  since 
1901  ;  that  is  to  say,  since  the  Board  of  Trade  have 
adopted  a  method  of  controlling  the  Merchant  Shipping 
Act  ? — You  may  put  it  that  way. 

4305.  I  do  not  know  if  you  have  noticed  that  a  large 
number  of  those  steamers  are  not  of  the  class  you  repre- 
sent at  all  ? — I  am  aware  of  that ;  they  are  probably  tugs. 

4306.  Do  you  know  what  the  "  Queen  Alexandra " 
puts  out  ? — I  know  she  is  a  passenger  steamer. 

4307.  She  is  a  turbine  steamer  ? — Yes. 

4308.  The  "  Queen  Alexandra  "  is  a  Channel  steamer  ? 
—Yes. 

4309.  Are  you  aware  how  often  the  "  Queen  Alexandra  " 
touches  her  port  j)er  diem  T — No,  but  probably  three  or 
four  times  a  day. 

4310.  Take  it  from  me  that  the  "  Queen  Alexandra  " 
is  in  and  out  port  four  times  a  day  ?— It  is  very  likely. 

4311.  So  that  it  would  be  a  positive  injustice  if  she 
were  to  pay  on  36  per  cent,  of  her  gross  four  times  a  day 
in  any  given  harbour  ?— It  brings  out  my  point  that  it 
would  penalise  that  vessel  to  the  point  of  extinction. 

4312.  Probably  absolute  extinction.  Now  then,  with 
regard  to  Mr.  Lyster's  evidence  that  Russell  &  Rae's  vessel  i 
were  of  larger  tonnage  than  yours,  and  that,  therefore, 
you  were  receiving  an  unfair  advantage,  is  there  anything 
wrong  in  a  man  getting  a  useless  space  measured  out 
of  his  boat  ?^I  think  not,  under  the  present  law. 

4313.  Do  you  remember  a  boat  called  the  "  Maragio  "  ? 
— Very  well. 


4314.  You  bought  her  from  Mr.  Thomson  J-,-No,  from  Mr.    Thomat 


Maolay  &  Mdntyre. 

4315.  She  had  a  Mdntyre  double  bottom  ?— Yes. 

4316  In  which  you  could  carry  nothing  t — In  which 
we  could  carry  nothing. 

4317.  By  means  of  getting  that  bottom  which  was 
useless,  did  you  measure  it  out  and  save  a  very  large 
amount  "> — 'Yes. 

4318.  Do  you  think  it  would  have  shown  any  great 
sense  of  equity  or  wisdom  to  have  gone  on  sailing  with 
that  unnecessary  tonnage  ?— I  should  have  ended  where 
Messrs.  Maclay  &  Mdntyre  ended,  and  I  should  have 
been  very  glad  to  have  sold  the  vessel. 

4319.  There  is  no  hardship  on  the  Dock  Board  if  you 
simply  have  your  vessel  measured  so  that  you  do  not 
have  anything  measured  in  the  tonnage,  which  it  does  not 
pay  you  to  have  measured  in  ? — -True.  As  I  understand 
the  basis  of  the  present  law,  it  is  space  available  with 
regard  to  cargo  or  passengers. 

4320.  With  regard  to  the  criticism  of  these  things  here, 
your  whole  argument  has  been  addressed,  I  am  sure,  to 
what  would  be  probably  right  for  you  to  do  if  the  Liver- 
pool Dock  Board's  suggestion  were  carried  out  ? — Ex- 
aotly. 

4321.  It  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  present 
nett  7 — Nothing  whatever.  I  have  asked  you  to  score 
out  any  figures  which  I  liave  given  with  reference  to  the 
nett,  because  I  do  not  wish  those  included.  If  there  are 
figures  of  the  nett  in  my  statement,  it  is  a  mistake,  and 
perhaps  the  secretary  would  be  good  enough  to  see  that 
the  nett  is  taken  out. 

4322.  With  reference  to  deductions  from  tonnage  for 
engine  space,  do  you  not  think  it  probably  advisable  to 
have  those  very  much  emphasised  with  the  93  per  cent., 
as  in  the  case  of  Sir  George  Gibbs.  Sir  George  Gibbs 
took  the  97  to  98  per  cent,  of  vessels  which  are  over  50 
per  cent,  of  tonnage,  and  in  the  majority  of  those  vessels 
their  nett  is  only  achieved  by  means  of  manipulations 
of  their  engine  room  7 — That  is  well  known. 

4323.  That  is  to  say  in  order  to  get  the  13  per  cent.,  the 
engine  room  requires  to  have  inc'uded  in  it  spacer 
which  are  of  no  value  for  the  propelling  space  7— They 
inflate  the  space  with  a  view  to  reach  a  point  at  which 
they  can  c'aim  a  very,  very  large  allowance. 

4324.  Having  got,  by  means  of  mAnoeuvring  13  pet 
cent,  in  the  engine  room,  they  then  proceed  to  get  19 
per  cent,  additional ,  in  other  words  146  per  cent,  of  ad- 
dition to  their  engine  room  7— That  is  so. 

4325.  If  you  built  a  boat  of  that  sort  for  your  trade, 
wrfuld  she  be  of  any  value  7 — I  could  not  work  her. 

4326.  Therefore,  by  the  circumstances  of  the  case  you 
are  compelled  to  build  a  boat  of  another  kind  7 — That 
is  so. 

4327.  If  you  did  not  build  a  boat  of  that  kind  what 
advantage  would  Liverpool  derive  from  the  trade  you 
at  present  conduct  7— None,  because  we  would  not  be 
there. 

4328.  So  that  so  far  from  this  arrangement  of  yours 
hurting  them,  there  is  a  possibility  of  it  benefiting  them  7 — 
I  think  so.  > 

4329.  In  other  words,  if  they  compel  you  to  build  a 
boat  which  would  be  in  your  opinion  useless  for  your 
trade,  they  are  more  likely  to  lose  than  to  gain  7 — As  a 
matter  of  fact,  if  I  may  be  allowed  to  point  it  out,  we  are 
running  it  on  a  question  of  pennies  a  ton  as  against  the 
railway.  I  think  I  was  the  first  person  to  carry  coals 
successfully  to  Liverpool  in  competition  with  the  railway. 
Many  boats  had  tried  it  before,  but  they  had  always 
dropped  off  beaten,  but  we  have  been  able  to  hold  our 
own,  and  that  trade  goes  on  to  this  day.  It  was  simply 
because  we  had  efficient  tools  to  carry  it  on  witti,  but 
Liverpool  might  never  have  got  that  trade  except  for 
our  vessels. 

4330.  In  any  case  when  all  is  said  and  done  the  amount 
and  gain  wliioh  the  dock  authorities  hojie  to  derive  from 
the  expenditure  inciured  in  all  these  cases  through  Parlia- 
ment and  the  holding  of  this  Commission  is  as  between  in 
the  case  of  Liverpool  93  per  cent,  of  boats  wnich  are 
satisfactory  and  7  per  cent,  which  are  not  satisfactory  7 — 
And  in  some  cases  the  percentage  is  liigher  I  understand,  jj 
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Mr.    Thomas       4331.  I  have  asked  this  question  of  previous  witnesses. 
Jack.  and  it  seems  an  obvious  one.     If  money  is  what  is  wanted 

— cash  returns — -n-ould  it  not  be  far  better  to  insist  upon 
a  fair  measurement  of  engine  rooms  for  tlie  93  per  cent.  ? 
— That  is  a  business-like  \'iew  from  my  point  of  view. 

4332.  As  far  as  regards  running  power,  the  93  per  cent, 
are  placed  in  an  unfair  position  as  regards  you  ? — We  are 
placed  in  an  unfair  position  as  compared  with  the  others. 
You  have  put  it  the  other  way  round. 

4333.  There  is  an  advantage  given  to  the  other  boats  T 
— There  is,  which  we  cannot  get  by  any  possibility. 

4334.  I  think  you  said  in  the  "  Skeldon  "  that  in  order 
to  qualify,  in  your  opinion,  for  unsinkability  or  less  sinks- 
bility,  you  had  placed  the  watertight  buUdiead'  between 
your  boiler  and  engine  room  ? — Yes. 

4335.  And  you  had  been  prevented  from  getting  the 
space  you  wanted  between  the  back  of  the  boiler  and 
the  engine  ? — I  do  not  know  how  the  thing  absolutely 
ended  up,  but  I  think  there  was  a  general  concession  all 
round.  However  we  did  not  get  the  space  we  thought 
that  we  were  entitled  to,  simply  because  we  followed  the 
recommendation  of  the  Royal  Commission,  which  said 
that  it  would  be  an  improvement  in  a  ship  to  have  that 
bulkhead. 

4336.  Could  you  have  repaired  that  boiler  ? — We 
could  have  done  so,  but  it  would  have  been  very  trouble- 
some and  a  difficult  thing  to  do. 

4337.  With  regard  to  light  and  air  space,  in  the  majority 
of  boats  it  is  optional  entirely,  is  it  not  T — Yes. 

4338.  It  b  in  all  boats  7 — One  can  have  it  on  the 
register  or  not  as  we  like. 

4339.  Have  you  any  idea  why  the  63  percenters  ought 
not  to  have  their  33  per  cent.  ? — Because  they  could  not 
get  their  13  per  cent,  without  it. 

4340.  That  is  why  they  do  not  exercise  the  option  ? — 
Yes. 

4341.  It  is  no  advantage  to  them,  because  if  they  have 
it  it  raises  their  gross  tonnage  to  such  an  extent  that 
they  cannot  get  the  13  per  cent.  ? — Pardon  me,  in  some 
cases  they  have  to  add  the  light  and  air  to  bring  them 
up  to  the  13  per  cent.,  and  in  other  cases  they  do  not  add 
it  in,  because  they  do  not  require  it.  That  is  the  principal 
card  that  they  play  whenever  they  want  to  get  up  to 
the  13  per  cent. 

4342.  But  at  any  rate  it  is  this  that  they  do  not  require 
to  use  it,  because  if  they  did  use  it  they  would  vitiate  in 
one  case  what  they  are  getting  in  another — it  would 
interfere  with  their  measurement  7 — That  is  so,  it  would 
either  necessarily  inflate  their  gross,  or  it  would  be  the 
means  of  bringing  them  up  to  the  required  13  per  cent. 

4343.  If  they  added  light  and  air  space  to  any  extentr 
to  their  under  deck  tonnage  it  would  inflate  their  gross  ? 
— Certainly. 

4344.  And  as  they  do  not  proceed  on  the  one  and  three 
quarters,  but  only  upon  getting  their  engine  room  up  to 
the  thirteen  per  cent,  they  would  have  still  further  to 
manceuvre  the  engine  room  to  get  it  raised  to  thirteen 
per  cent.  7 — Yes. 

4346.  With  regard  to  the  docks,  supposing  you  go 
into  a  dock  with  which  you  trade  generally,  what  services 
are  rendered  to  you  frv3e  ? — We  are  allowed  to  lie  along- 
side of  that  wharf,  we  are  allowed  to  use  the  bollards  to 
put  the  ropes  upon,  and  that  is  about  all.  It  does  not 
occur  to  me  at  the  moment  that  there  is  anything  else. 

4346.  (Mr.  Lyster.)  That  involves  a  good  deal 
before  you  get  there — it  means  the  construction  of  all 
that — the  construction  of  the  entrances,  and  the  staff 
who  have  to  attend  to  them  7 — Nature  has  in  many  cases 
constructed  the  entrance. 

4347.  {Colonel  Denny.)  We  were  told  the  other  day 
that  over  and  above  the  provision  of  the  wharves  there 
were  a  large  amount  of  servioes  rendered  to  the  various 
coasting  vessels  that  came. 

4348.  {Mr.  Lyster.)  That  is  so. 

4349.  (Colonel  Denny.)  I  want  to  get  it  from  him  ; 
what  are  the  services  you  render  wliich  you  do  not  charge 
for. 

4350.  (Mr.  Lyster.)  They  are  obvious — including 
the  entrance. 


4361.  (Colonel  Denny.)  No,  you  could  not  have- 
a  dock  without  an  entrance.  What  do  you  do  with  the- 
crane  7 — We  pay  for  it.  Supposing  we  use  a  gangway, 
we  pay  for  it ;  supposing  we  use  a  plank,  we  pay  for  it  ; 
supposing  we  use  a  mooring  chain,  we  pay  for  it ;  suppos- 
ing we  use  an  anchor,  we  pay  for  it ;  or  supposing  we- 
use  a  buoy,  we  pay  for  it.  We  pay  for  any  water  that 
we  have  and  for  the  hose  pipe  that  we  use. 

4352.  (Sir  William  Lewis.)  May  I  ask  a  question 
on  an  answer  that  was  given  by  Mr.  Jack  yesterday, 
with  referecne  to  the  wharfage  which  he  paid  at  th& 
Bute  Docks,  and  a  question  at  the  same  time  with  refer- 
ence to  an  answer  which  he  has  given  now  as  to  the  dock* 
which  Mr.  Jack's  vessels  frequent.  Will  you  tell  th» 
Committee  what  docks  your  vessels  frequent  at  Cardiff  T 
— I  think  we  have  been  in  all  the  docks  but  it  is  principally 
the  west  dock  as  far  as  I  remember.  We  are  not  often 
in  the  Roath,  but  wo  are  generally  in  the  others. 

4353.  Do  you  not  generally  insist  upon  going  into  the 
Roath  7 — No,  I  think  not,  but  really  I  cannot  answer  that, 
because  that  is  our  agent's  business  pure  and  simple — I 
am  not  living  there. 

4364.  If  you  do  not  know  1  will  accept  your  answer 
but  my  information  is  quite  the  other  way  7 — I  really 
cannot  say  that  with  any  degree  of  certainty.  I  always 
understood  that  the  west  dock  was  the  principal  dock 
for  coasters,  and  I  have  seen  our  vessels  in  the  west  dock 
and  1  know  we  are  very  seldom  in  the  Roath,  in  fact  w» 
are  not  often  at  Cardiff  at  all. 

4355.  The  information  I  have  from  the  office  is  very 
different,  and  I  thought  I  would  give  you  the  opportunity 
of  correcting  it  7 — Yovu:  office  information  ro  doubt  is 
correct.  I  cannot  speak  with  any  authority  on  the- 
subject. 

4356.  Then  with  reference  to  the  proportion  of  coal 
that  you  pay  wharfage  upon,  it  is  a  matter  of  arrangement 
as  to  the  payment  of  that  wharfage — the  2d.  a  ton  that 
you  referred  to  yesterday  ? — We  have  no  option  as  to 
that,  we  have  always  had  to  pay  it. 

4357.  It  is  an  arrangement  applicable  to  the  coasting 
trade  but  not  applicable  to  the  general  steam  coal  trade  t 
— As  I  understood  it,  Sir  William,  it  was  universal.  Th& 
wharfage  was  charged  upon  the  steamer  up  to  the  time- 
when  the  new  charter  party  form  was  agreed  upon.  That 
charter  party  referred  simply  to  the  foreign  trade  and 
not  to  the  coasting,  and  we  are  still  going  on  paying, 
as  I  showed  you  yesterday,  2d.  per  ton  wharfage. 

4368.  The  custom  is  only  applicable  to  the  coasting 
trade  7 — Including  the  continental  trade. 

4359.  What  are  called  the  home  ports  7 — What  are 
called  the  home  ports. 

4360.  Then  that  leads  me  to  ask  a  further  question 
with  respect  to  the  number  of  vessels  that  frequent  Cardiff 
belonging  to  you  and  that  went  to  what  are  described  as  th& 
home  ports.  I  have  a  statement  here  which  it  is  fair  for 
me  to  tell  you  is  copied  from  the  Cardiff  Railway  Com- 
pany's books  to  the  effect  that  out  of  twenty-two  vessel* 
that  you  sent  to  Cardiff  last  year  twelve  only  went  to 
French  ports,  and  the  others  were  coastwise  pure  and 
simple  7 — That  probably  is  correct  as  far  as  Cardiff  goes- 
because  we  have  been  loading  a  good  deal  of  Admiralty 
coal  there  and  that  has  increased  the  proportion,  but  if 
you  take  Swansea,  for  instance,  on  the  other  hand,  I  do 
not  suppose  we  have  ever  shipped  in  the  last  ten  year* 
out  of  Swansea  coastwise — I  mean  to  British  ports.  All 
our  Swansea  trade  goes  to  the  continent  and  to  a  large  ex- 
tent you  may  say  the  same  of  Newport.  We  very,  very 
seldom  go  coastwise  out  of  Newport,  nnd  I  daresay  Barry 
is  rather  an  exception  on  account  of  the  Admiralty  ship- 
ments. 

4361.  (Captain  Chalmers.)  There  is  just  one  question 
about  the  paragraph  at  the  bottom  of  page  6  "  I  know, 
from  my  own  experience,  that  in  the  last  year  or  two  th© 
tendency  has  been  towards  higher  net  registers,  and  I  am 
strongly  of  opinion  that  the  Board  of  Trade  have,  in  the 
existing  Acts  of  Parliament,  powers  to  go  further,  and 
that  such  a  thing  as  an  absolutely  unfairly  measured  boat 
is  no  longer  possible  "—I  want  you  to  tellme  what  powers 
you  rely  on  in  the  existing  Acts  7— You  know  tlie  clause 
and  you  can  possibly  read  it.  My  reason  for  making  that 
statement  is  that  I  have  studied  Moorson's  papers  on  the 
subject  which  were  published  and  road  in  1854,  in  which 
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lie  distinctly  stated  that  the  intention  of  that  clause  was 
Ihat  you  should  have  very  much  larger  powers  than  you 
now  exercise.  Whether  that  intention  really  became  law 
is  a  question  for  a  lawyer  but  I  think  you  have  very 
wide  powers. 

4362.  I  will  read  this  to  you  and  say  that  this  is  the  full 
extent  of  our  powers.  "  The  Board  of  Trade  may  make 
such  modifications  and  alterations  as  from  time  to  time 
become  necessary  to  the  rules  in  the  second  schedule  of 
this  Act  for  the  purpose  of  the  more  accurate  and  uniform 
application,  thorough  and  effectual  carrying  out  of  the 
^principle  of  measurement  therein  adopted  "  Does  not 
that  confine  the  department  simply  to  exceptional  types 
•of  ships  that  came  up  from  time  to  time  and  apply  to 
them  the  same  principle  but  so  that  the  principle  may  be 
more  effectually  carried  out  ? — That  is  so. 

4363.  We  would  have  no  power  to  alter  a  figure  which 
-was  given  us  in  the  section  as  to  the  percentage  which  we 
Tvere  to  allow  ? — No,  but  yon  have  very,  very  great  dis- 
■cretion.  You  have  used  that  discretion  to  the  extent  of 
■doubling  the  tonnage  of  a  vessel,  or  trebling  it  in  some 
■cases,  and  I  think  that  without  stretching  yovu*  powers 
^rou  might  go  many  times  a  great  deal  further. 

4364.  You  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  amendment  of 
paragraph  8  of  the  Instructions  to  Measuring  Surveyors 
-which  was  made  in  1901  is  carried  out  under  that 
section  which  I  have  just  read  ? — You  are  talking  of 
your  book  of  instructions  ? 

4365.  Yes,  I  say  that  the  Amendment  of  those  in- 
structions was  not  made  by  these  powers  was  it  ? — I 
"thought  it  was  under  those  general  powers,  but  I  mav  not 
"he  correct. 

4366.  Is  it  not  plain  that  if  Section  78  lays  down  that  the 
«pace  to  be  measured  is  the  space  which  is  actually  occupied 
by,  and  necessary  for,  the  working  of  the  machinery  that 
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the  surveyor  must  use  his  judgment  in  estimating  rightly   Mr.    Thomas 

what  is  necessary  for  the  working   of  the  machinery  or 

what  is  actually  occupied  by  ? — It  is  quite  possible  to 

define  what   is  occupied   by  with    a  certain  amount  of 

mathematical    accuracy,    but    what   is  really  necessary 

depends  upon  the  state  of  the  surveyor's  health  to  some 

extent. 

4367.  Is  it  within  your  knowledge  that  whenever  a 
question  arises  as  to  what  spaces  in  an  engine  room  are 
necessary  for  the  working  of  the  machmery  or  actually 
occupied  by  that  the  Board  of  Trade  dispatches  to  the 
ship  an  engineer  surveyor  who  has  had  practical  ex- 
perience in  merchant  ships' engine  rooms,  and  that  upon 
his  dictum  the  case  is  decided  ? — We  have  never  in  any 
cases  that  I  have  had  to  do  with  had  the  matter  forced 
to  that  extent.  We  have  always  managed  to  get  the 
department  to  look  at  it  in  a  fair  and  reasonable  spirit. 
Sometimes,  in  the  beginning,  we  have  had  most  absurd 
demands  made  upon  us. 

4368.  But  now  you  think  the  rule  is  made  uniform 
throughout  the  kingdom,  and  that  one  builder  in  a  port 
will  not  get  an  advantage  over  another  builder,  and  that 
the  anomalies  are  disappearing  ?—  To  a  great  extent,  I 
know  it  from  my  own  experience,  because  we  have  five 
or  six  vessels  practically  identical,  and  their  nett  register 
has  gone  up  since  1891. 

4369.  Is  the  "  Skeldon  "  your  most  recent  boat  ? — Yes. 

4370.  And  she  works  out  at  43  per  cent,  nett  to  her 
gross  ? — 'Yes. 

4371.  Were  you  satisfied  with  that  ? — No,  because  I 
think  we  ought  to  have  got  at  least  40  per  cent,  because 
we  did  not  get  full  credit  with  reference  to  what  we  did 
for  the  bulkheads,  and  some  other  trifling  matters.  We 
were  pinched  in  other  ways.  We  were  under  the  Suez 
Canal  B\iles  which  were  taken  as  the  demarcation  line. 


Mr.  WiLUAM  CuTHBERT,  called  ;  and  Examined  by  Captain  Ch  Imors. 


4372.  We  have  had  your  statement  before  us  so  that 
■we  may  take  that  as  right,  unless  you  have  anything  to 
■«dd  to  it — have  you  anything  to  add  to  it  ? — I  think  not, 
■except  that  the  figures  in  the  second  paragraph  giving 
the  tonnage  which  I  am  speaking  of  are  not  correct, 
tut  a  corrected  copy  has  been  handed  to  the  secretary. 

4373.  Is  that  all  the  addition  you  have  to  make  ?— 
T  have  made  a  slight  correction  on  page  C  about  the  dues  at 
■Creenock,  but  the  secretary  has  a  correct  copy.  It 
does  not  affect  the  principle  of  the  clause.  The  para- 
■graph  was  added  to  the  proof  after  I  had  seen  it.  Those 
«re  the  only  alterations  that  I  have  to  make  on  my  proof. 

The  witness  handed  in  his  proof  which  was  as  follows  : 

I  am  managing  director  of  the  Clyde  Shipping  Co.,  Ltd., 
-which  company  owns  steamers  totalling  about  53,000  tons 
■gross. 

1  am  president  for  the  time  being  of  the  Clyde  Steam 
Ship  Owners'  Association  which  includes  a  large  number 
of  foreign-going  cargo  steamers.  The  Association  decided 
10  take  no  official  action  regarding  the  tonnage  question. 
A  committee  has  been  formed  representing  the  leading 
•coasting  shipowners  in  Gla.sgow  and  a  few  8hipo\vner8 
in  other  districts.  This  committee  inlucdes  representa- 
tives of  the  following  firms  :  Messrs.  G.  and  J.  Burns,  Ltd., 
William  Robertson,  the  Clyde  Shipping  Co.,  Ltd. , 
the  Glasgow,  Dublin  and  Londonderry  Steam  Packet 
•Co.,  Ltd.,  J.  Hay  &  Sons,  James  Rankine  &  Son, 
Steel  and  Beimie,  Ltd.,  William  Sloan  &  Co.,  the  Shamrock 
Shipping  Co.,  M.  Langlands  &  Sons,  David  MacBrayne, 
the  CanipV)eltown  and  C;lasgow  Steam  Packet  Company, 
John  M'Callum  &  Company,  representing  a  total  gross 
tonnage  among  them  of  156,563  tons,  and  a  net  tormago 
-of  75,002  tons. 

That  committee  have  considered  the  evidence  which  has 
been  led  before  this  committee  by  various  witnesses 
representing  the  Mersey  Dock  Board  and  the  owners  of 
•certain  ocean  going  steamers.  The  committee  are  of 
opinion  tha*  the  evidence  led  does  not  justify  the  proposal 
TEudc  to  deprive  coasting  vcs-^iels  of  the  deductions  allowed 
at  present  to  ail  ships  in  ascertaining  net  tonnage.  The 
committee  are  also  of  opinion  that  the  pre.ient  system  of 
ascertaining  net  tonnage  is,  generally  speaking,  fair  as 
between  ship  and  ship  and  ship  and  port.  The  exceptions 
Jtre  trifling  in  extent,  and  while  probably  equally  incident 
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to  any  system,  the  Clyde  Shipowners  do  not  object  to 
such  reasonable  amendment  being  made  on  the  instructions 
for  measuring  ships  as  will  enable  the  Board  of  Trade  to 
reduce  those  exceptions  to  a  minimum. 

Roughly  speaking,  my  committee  represent  three 
classes  of  coasting  steamers — 1.  The  coasting  linerj, 
which  keep  up  a  regular  service  for  goods,  live  stock, 
and  passengers  week  in  and  week  out  between  ports  in 
Scotland,  England,  and  Ireland,  such  as  the  ships  of 
Messrs.  Sloan,  Langlands,  Burns,  Laird,  and  my  owi\ 
company.  2.  The  mail  steamers,  carrying  chiefly  pas- 
sengers, mails/  and  certain  classes  of  goods  between 
Gla.sgow  and  the  West  Highlands,  as  represented  by 
Messrs.  MacBrayne,  M'Callum,  and  the  Campbeltown 
Company.  3.  The  deadweight  coasting  steamer  go!ng 
from  port  to  port  at  home  and  on  the  continent,  these  are 
represented  by  Messrs.  William  Robertson,  Hay  &  Sons, 
and  the  Shamrock  Shipping  Company. 

It  has  been  arranged  that- 1  should  ifpeak  speciallj  for  (he 
first  class,  Mr.  Hope  MacBrayne  for  the  second,  Mr.  Jack 
of  the  Shamrock  Shipping  Company,  for  the  third. 

In  addition,  I  have  been  asked  to  speak  for  the  Short- 
Sea  Traders'  Association,  London,  of  which  my  firm  are 
members.     That  association  represents  a  gross  tonnage 
of  278,648  ton8,and  has  adopted  the  following  Resolution :  — 
"  Resolved  that  Mr.  WiHiam  Cuthbert,  managing 
director  of  the  Clyde  Shipping  Co.,  Ltd.,  membors  of 
this  Assoc  ation,  be  requested  to  represent  the  Associa- 
tion before  the  Tonnage  Measurement  Committee  now 
sitting,   and   to  express  the  strong  opinion  of  this 
Association  that  the  present  system  and  rate  of  ton- 
nage measurement  should  remain  unaltered." 
The  facts  as  to  the  coasting  liners  may  probably  be  best 
ascertained  from  the  case  of  my  own  company,  and  what  is 
stated  as  regards  our  coasting  ships  applies  generally  to 
those  of  the  other  owners. 

The  vessels  owned  by  the  Clyde  Shipping   Co.  may 
be  divided  into  throe  classes  : 

(1)  Passenger  and  cargo  steamers  employed  in  the 
coa-sting  trade  of  the  United  K'ngdom.  Gross  ton- 
nage, 17,600  ;   nett  tannage,  7,323. 

(2)  Foreign  cargo  steamers  not  running  in  any  line. 
Gross  tonnage  31,585  ;   nett  tonnage,  20,126. 

(3)  Tugs.  Gross  tonnage,  3,750 ;  nett  tonnage 
554. 


Mr.  William 
Cuthbert. 


6  June  1903, 
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Mr.  Waiiam 
Oithbtrt. 
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As  regards  the  first  class,  we  maintain  regular  sailings 
on  fixed  days  between  the  ports  of  Glasgow,  Greenock, 
Belfast,  Dublin,  Waterford,  Cork,  Limerick,  Plymouth, 
Southampton,  Newhaven  (Sussex),  Dover,  and  London. 
We  require  fourteen  steamers  to  work  these  trades,  and 
those  steamers  have  accommodation  for  a  limited  number 
of  passengers,  as  well  as  for  cargo.  We  have  an  extra 
steamer  which  is  employed  during  the  winter  months 
to  relieve  the  others,  and  she  is  of  rather  a  different  type, 
having  no  passenger  accommodation. 

Dealing  with  the  fourteen  steamers  referred  to,  the  nett 
tonnage  varies  from  38  per  cent,  of  the  gross  to  47  per 
cent  of  the  gross,  and  the  average  is  42  per  cent. 

The  deduction  for  proptiUing  space  varies  from  46  per 
cent,  of  the  gross  to  57  per  cent,  of  the  gross,  and  the 
average  is  52  per  cent. 

The  average  deduction  for  crew  space  is  6  per  cent,  of  the 
grot". 

In  all  these  steamers  our  desire  was  to  have  as  much 
cubic  capacity  available  for  cargo  as  possible,  as  our 
cargoes  are,  generally  speaking,  bulky  in  proportion 
to  their  weight.  There  was  no  special  effort  made  to 
reduce  their  nett  register  tonnage,  the  deductions  from 
gross  being  all  arrived  at  in  accordance  with  the  rules 
under  the  Merchant  Shipping  .\ot,  simply  because  of  the 
type  of  ship  required  for  this  trade. 

There  has  been  little  change,  so  far  as  ratio  of  nett 
tonnage  to  gross  is  concerned,  in  the  typo  of  coasting 
steamer  owned  by  my  company  in  recent  years. 

In  1884  the  nett  tonnage  of  the  fleet  represented  52 
per  cent,  of  the  gross. 

In  1894  the  nett  tonnage  represented  46  per  cent,  of  the 
gross. 

In  1905  the  nett  tonnage  represented  42  per  cent. 
of  the  gross. 

This  reduction  in  per  eentage  o!  nett  to  gross  has  been 
brought  about  in  the  ordinary  development  of  shipping, 
and  indicates  a  change  to  a  more  desirable  type  of  vessel. 
It  is  principally  due  to  two  causes — (1)  The  gross  tonnage 
has  been  increased  by  the  addition  of  larger  deck  erections 
for  light  and  air  space  in  the  interests  of  the  engineers 
and  firemen,  for  better  accommodation  for  the  crew, 
etc.  ;  (2)  By  the  adoption  of  triple  expansion  engines 
instead  of  compound,  necessitating  larger  engine  roonw. 

During  the  yeau"  1904  our  coasting  steamers  called  at 
our  various  ports  before-mentioned  no  fewer  than  2,891 
times,  or  an  average  of  fully  206  calls  per  steam?r  per 
annum.  In  many  cases  steamers  are  only  in  port  for  a 
very  short  time,  on  some  occasions  not  more  than  for  an 
hour  or  two,  and  the  cargo  landed  or  shipped  is  frequently 
very  small.  Steamer^,  being  advertised  to  sail  at  fixed 
hours  on  fixed  days,  have  to  call  at  the  different  ports 
whether  cargo  is  available  or  not,  and  often  pick  up  very 
little.  This  coasting  trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  is 
maintained  against  severe  competition  from  the  different 
railway  companies,  and  it  would  be  a  serious  matter  if 
shipowners  were  further  handicapped  by  increased 
■  working  charges.  It  is  noteworthy  that  on  routes  be- 
tween which  steamers  ply,  railway  companies'  charges 
are  lower  than  the  sam^  distances  where  they  have  no 
competition  by  sea. 

The  south  and  west  of  Ireland  which  we  and  others 
serve  is  a  very  poor  district,  and  trade  is  anything  but 
ttu-iving ;  as  a  matter  of  fact,  even  sailing  outwards 
from  the  Clyde  to  Cork  and  Limerick,  and  other  western 
ports,  we  have  regularly  to  partly  fill  up  at  a  loss,  with 
cargo  coal  on  our  own  account.  Then  returning  there 
is  very  little  cargo  ;  indeed,  from  Cork  we  require  to  ship 
limestone  by  every  steamer  as  ballast. 

Returning  to  the  Clyde  from  South  of  England  ports, 
we  are  glad  to  get  cement  or  ball  clay  as  ballast. 

As  an  instance  of  the  competition  which  steamship 
companies  have  to  encounter  from  railways,  I  may  men- 
tion that  my  Company,  after  sailing  a  steam3r  regularly 
for  about  the  last  thirty  years  from  Cork  round  the  South 
West  of  Ireland  to  SchuU,  Bantry,  Castletown,  Sneem, 
Dingle,  and  Cahiroiveen,  has  been  forced  within  the  last 
few  weeks  to  withdraw  this  service  altogether  owing  to 
competition  from  the  different  railways  whicli  have  coma 
into  existence  since  we  originally  put  on  the  steam  ir,  and 
this  notwithstanding  that  the  expenses  had  been  reduced 
to  a  minimum,  as  dues  at  the  different  ports  where  this 
steam-ir  called  were  in  some  cases  merely  nominal. 

I  consider  that  all  our  steamers,  on  their  present  nett 
registers,  give  a  most  adequate  return  in  dues  to  the 
different  harbours  for  the  accommodation  they  receive. 


and  I  think  it  can  be  provod  that  in  many  ports  the 
revenue  obtained  from  the  regular  Coasting  Companies' 
Berths  is  as  remunerative  per  yard  of  quay  space  as  th» 
other  parts  of  the  harbour.  The  heavy  expenditure 
which  has  been  incurred  by  som)  ports  for  dredging  to 
get  a  sufficient  depth  of  water  for  leviathan  liners,  for  the 
erection  of  doublo-storey  sheds,  with  elaborate  dis- 
charging appliances,  for  dry  docks  of  enormous  size,  etc., 
has  not  been  necessary  for  vessels  employed  in  the  coast- 
ing trade,  and  such  vessels  have  had  little  benefit  from 
this  expenditure. 

Coasting  vessels  are,  as  a  mUter  of  course,  alway.* 
berthed  in  the  shallowest  part  of  the  harbour,  and  at 
several  of  the  ports  where  our  steamers  call  the  harbour 
authorities  do  not  provide  a  shed  or  other  protection  of 
any  kind  for  cargo. 

I  may  mention  that  I  understand  the  return  to  the 
Clyde  Trustees  from  berths  in  G'asgow  Harbour  appro- 
priated to  coasting  liners  (such  as  those  of  my  own  Com- 
pany, Messrs.  Burns,  Langlands,  Sloan,  and  Laird)  con- 
siderably exceeds  the  average  return  per  yard  of  quay 
throughout  the  harbour,  and  this,  notwithstanding  th& 
fact  that  we  occupy  the  oldest  and  least  expensive  quays. 
I  believe  the  Committee  are  calling  a  witness  from  the- 
Clyde  Trust,  when  the  actual  figures  can  be  ascertained. 

I  may  also  mention  that  the  Mersey  Dock  Board  publisb 
a  return  of  the  Revenue  from  appropriated  berths,  from 
which  it  appears  that  the  yield  to  the  Dock  Board  from 
Messrs.  Burns'  appropriated  berths  is  £18  13s.  9d.  per 
lineal  yard  of  quayage,  which  is  considerably  above  the 
average. 

As  regards  the  passenger  acommodation  of  our  steamers 
which  is  of  course  included  in  the  net  register,  this  is  unre- 
munerative  from  our  point  of  view,  as  for  about  eight 
months  of  the  year  we  carry  very  few  passengers,  and  in 
some  of  the  trades  none,  notwithstanding  that  we  pay- 
dues  on  this  space  every  time  we  enter  a  port. 

The  net  register  is  a  reasonably  correct  indication  of  the 
earning  capacity  of  our  steamers,  and  is,  therefore,  a  fair 
basis  on  which  dues  should  be  charged.  I  have  already- 
said  that  our  desire  is  to  have  as  great  cubic  capacity 
available  for  cargo  as  possible,  owing  to  the  bulky  nature 
of  the  sundry  goods  we  have  to  carr;"  although  it  unfor- 
tunately very  seldom  happens  that  vve  are  full  up.  Our 
principal  trade  is  between  Glasgow  and  London,  and  we 
have  four  steamers  per  week  between  these  ports.  For 
practically  all  cargo  we  charge  freight  on  the  ton  of  20 
cwts.  During  last  year  there  seem  to  have  been  twenty- 
five  trips  on  which  the  steamers  leaving  London  were  full 
up  with  cargo.  I  have  taken  out  particulars  of  these 
cargoes,  and  find  that  on  the  average  one  ton  of  cargo 
carried  represents  1'14  ton  nett  register  on  which  dues 
were  paid,  or  in  other  words  that  the  nett  register  repre- 
sents 114  per  cent,  of  cargo.  This  indicates  that  the  nett 
register  even  on  the  rare  occasionswhen  steamers  are  full 
is  a  very  liberal  basis  on  which  to  pay  dues  in  proportion 
to  the  full  cubic  capacity  for  cargo. 

Assuming  that  we  ever  did  have  a  full  deadweight 
cargo  on  board,  which  we  don't,  and  taking  the  maximum 
as  per  original  displacement  scale  of  each  steamer,  I  find 
that  after  allowing  180  tons  off  for  the  bunker  coal  required 
on  a  round  voyage  from  the  Clyde  to  London,  the  percent- 
age of  nett  register  to  balance  of  deadweight  available  for 
cargo  varies  from  forty-eight  to  seventy-one,  only  one 
steamer,  however,  being  under  50  per  cent.,  five  being 
over  50  per  cent,  and  under  60  per  cent.,  seven  being  over 
60  and  under  70  per  cent.,  and  one  being  over  70  per  cent.,, 
so  that  e  ven  on  the  basis  of  steamers '  capacity  for  possible 
deadweight,  the  nett  register  is  a  fair  basis  on  which  to 
charge  dues,  taking  into  account  that  a  ton  under  th» 
Merchant  Shipping  Act  represents  100  cubic  feet,  whereas 
a  ton  of  deadweight  cargo  would  not  at  most  occupy  more 
than  about  40  cubic  feet  of  space. 

Two  of  the  ports  to  which  we  regularly  trade,  viz., 
Dublin  and  Cork,  recently  obtained  permission  by  special 
Act  to  charge  dues  on  not  less  than  50  per  cent,  of  the 
gross.  Both  these  Bills  wore  opposed  by  my  company  ia 
Parliament.  The  Dublin  Port  and  Docks  Board  have 
not  yet  exercised  their  full  powers,  but  in  Cork,  where  we 
are  now  paying  on  50  per  cent,  of  the  gross,  instead  of  on 
the  nett  register  as  formerly,  the  dues  on  our  steamers  in 
1904  amounted  to  nearly  £300  more  than  they  would 
have  done  originally  at  the  same  rate  per  ton  on  the  nett 
register  basis. 

We  look  upon  this  as  a  serious  additional  tax  on  such  a. 
trade,  and  I  submit  that  it  is  necessary  by  legislation  ti> 
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withdraw  the  powers  that  such  parts  have  got  within 
recent  years,  so  that  the  system  of  charging  dues  on  the 
the  nett  register  tonnaga  may  again  become  universal 
throughout  this  country  as  it  is  in  every  country  of  any 
importance  throughout  the  world. 

In  addition  to  altering  the  basis  on  which  to  levy  dues, 
the  Cork  Harbour  Commissioners  have  also  increased  the 
rate  per  ton,  which  I  consider  very  unfair. 

Limerick  also  got  a  special  Act  empowering  them  to 
<!harge  dues  on  50  per  cent.,  but  the  Harbour  Commissoners 
there  realised  what  a  serious  eflect  this  might  have  upon 
the  only  two  regular  cross-channel  steamers  which  were 
plying  to  that  port,  and  they  accepted  a  clause  exempting 
tliem,  so  that  we  continue  to  pay  on  the  nett  register  ton- 
nage there.     Sligo  is  similarly  placed. 

Waterford  is  the  only  other  port  we  trade  to  where  we 
pay  on  a  percentage  of  the  gross,  but  there  the  Harbour 
Authorities  were  satisfied  with  40  per  cent.,  which  is 
■certainly  more  reasonable. 

In  the  case  of  Greenock,  where  the  rate  is  3Jd.  per  nett 
register  ton  on  vessels  of  our  t3rpe  trading  across  Channel, 
a  steamer  after  paying  in  any  year  21s.,  or  for  seventy-two 
trips  at  3|d.  is  exempt  from  all  further  dues  for  the  rest 
■of  the  year. 

It  has  been  suggested  by  other  witnesses  before  this 
•Committee  that  it  would  be  a  fair  thing  to  make  the  nett 
register  of  all  classes  of  steamers  not  less  than  63  per  cent, 
of  the  gross.     I  think  this  would  be  most  unfair. 

If  a  large  cargo  steamer,  the  dimension  of  whose  engine 
room  equals  13  per  cent,  of  the  gross,  gets  a  deduction  of 
•32  per  cent,  of  the  gross,  or,  roughly,  two  and  a-half  times 
the  actual  space,  I  don't  see  how  the  owners  of  such  can 
reasonably  suggest  that  it  is  too  much  to  give  other  types  of 
screw  steamers  a  deduction  of  only  one  and  three  quarter 
times  the  actual  propelling  space. 

The  regular  coasting  steamers  contribute  more  ade- 
<iuately,  in  proportion,  to  the  various  harbour  authorities 
*han  the  large  cargo  steamers  from  abroad.  The  former 
are  in  and  out  of  port  very  frequently,  and  occupy  the 
Kjuays  for  a  very  short  time  compared  with  the  latter. 

I  can  speak  of  this  from  experience,  as  my  company  own 
seven  large  cargo  steamers,  ranging  from  5,200  tons  up  to 
7,550  tons  deadweight  capacity.  During  1904  tliese 
aeven  steamers  between  them  only  made  twelve  calls  at 
United  Kingdom  ports  ;  or  less  than  two  calls  each,  as 
again.st  over  200  calls  made  by  our  coasting  steamers. 

The  quantity  of  bunker  coal  carried  by  large  cargo 
steamers  of  this  type  varies  very  much  according  to  the 
voyage.  For  instance,  going  out  to  the  Far  East  via  the 
-Cape  on  a  low  freight  a  steamer  might  have  on  board  1 ,500 
to  2,000  tons  bunker  coal,  while  on  the  other  hand  coming 
home  from  the  East  with  a  deadweight  cargo  to  a  United 
Kingdom  or  Continental  port  she  would  have  only  bunker 
■coal  for  the  shortest  possible  steaming  run,  calling  pro- 
bably at  Algiers  to  replenish  sufficiently  to  take  her  to 
port  of  discharge. 

Allowing,  however,  for  the  coal  which  the  permanent 
bunkers  of  steamers  can  accommodate,  I  find  that  the 
net  register  tonnage  of  each  of  our  seven  large  steamers 
■varies  from  42  to  46  per  cent,  of  the  balance  of  dead- 
weight available  for  cargo.  This  compares  with  48  to 
71  per  cent.,  as  already  shown  in  our  coasting  steamers. 

The  percentage  of  not  register  to  gross  register  of  these 
seven  steamers  varies  from  62  to  64,  so  that  they  are 
exactly  the  type  which  has  been  referred  to  by  other 
witnesses. 

As  regards  tugs,  we  own  eighteen  tugs  and  two  passenger 
tenders,  single  screw,  twin  screw,  and  paddle  boats,  which 
•are  stationed  at  Glasgow,  Greenock,  Dublin,  Queenstown, 
and  Cardiff.  From  the  nature  of  their  omplojnment,  these 
boats  require  to  have  great  power  for  towing  purposes,  and 
the  size  of  their  engine  room  is,  in  consequence,  very  large 
in  proportion  to  the  hull.  Except  for  the  crew  space  and 
bunkers,  they  are  altogether  filled  with  machinery.  This 
means  that  the  net  register  tonnage  is  a  very  small  per- 
centage of  the  gross,  but  with  vessels  of  this  type  we 
don't  see  how  any  objection  can  be  taken  to  that.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  tugs  should  bo,  and  are  in  many  cases, 
looked  upon  as  necessary  working  appliances  of  a  port, 
and  they  should  have  special  treatment,  so  far  as  dues  are 
concerned.  In  our  own  experience,  for  instance,  we  find 
that  in  Dublin  tugs  are  exempt  from  dues  altogether. 

Then,  in  Cork,  notwithstanding  that  the  Harbour  Com- 
missioners recently  got  an  Act  entitling  them  to  charge 
on  not  less  than  50  per  cent,  of  the  gross,  tugs  were  specially 
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excepted  from  this  provision,  and  for  boats  employad 
locally,  we  only  pay  a  nominal  charge  per  net  register 
ton  per  annum.  On  the  Clyde,  too,  as  well  as  in  Cardiff, 
dues  on  tugs  are  reasonably  low,  and  I  submit  that  there 
is  no  ground  whatever  for  interfering  with  the  present 
system  of  arriving  at  tonnage  of  such  vessels. 

4374.  {Mr.  Lyster.)  You  say  on  page  6,  just  below 
the  paragraph  that  you  have  been  altering — the  last 
paragraph  but  two,  "  If  a  large  cargo  steamer,  the 
dimension  of  whose  engine  room  equals  13  per  cent,  of 
the  gross,  gets  a  deduction  of  32  per  cent,  of  the  gross, 
or,  roughly,  two  and  a  half  times  the  actual  space,  I 
don't  see  how  the  owners  of  such  can  reasonably  suggest 
that  it  is  too  much  to  give  other  types  of  screw  steamers 
a  deduction  of  only  one  and  three-quarter  times  the 
actual  propelling  space."  Do  you  quite  understand  what 
the  dock  owners'  proposal  has  been  ? — I  am  not  quite 
sure  that  I  do.  I  understood  that  the  first  proposal  was 
that  the  net  register  could  not  be  less  than  63  per  cent, 
of  the  gross. 

4375.  Oh.  no;  the  proposal  has  been  an  uniform 
deduction  for  propelling  space  of  32  per  cent.  ? — Is  that 
of  the  gross. 

4376.  {Mr.  Burns.)  Mr.  Hughes  said  63  per  cent., 
and  you  put  a  construction  on  it  of  your  own. 

4377.  {Mr.  Lyster.)  We  will  not  dispute  about  it 
but  if  the  dock  owners'  proposal  is  a  uniform  deduction 
of  32  per  cent,  then  that  objection  on  your  part  goes  ? — 
No,  it  does  not. 

4378.  Now  come  ? — For  the  very  reason  that  I  say.  A 
certain  man's  engine  room  is  13  per  cent.  He  does  not 
require  a  larger  engine  room  than  that.  Possibly  that 
is  larger  than  what  he  requires,  and  whenever  his  engine 
room  goes  to  13  per  cent.,  he  gets  off  32  per  cent.  As 
regards  the  coasting  steamers  which  I  am  speaking  for 
now,  their  actual  propelling  space  is  in  many  cases  32 
per  cent.,  and  we  would  get  no  extra  allowance,  according 
to  your  proposal,  over  and  above  the  actual  engine  room 
space  which  is  necessary  for  the  working  of  our  steamers. 
Even  if  the  actual  engine  room  exceeds  32  per  cent., 
as  it  does  in  some  coasting  steamers,  still  the  deduction 
would  only  be  32  per  cent. 

4379.  Let  me  put  it  to  you  in  this  way.  The  fixing 
of  a  uniform  deduction  of  32  per  cent,  is  the  same  thing 
as  charging  on  the  gross,  from  the  point  of  view  between 
ship  and  ship  ? — I  do  not  quite  follow  your  question. 

4380.  If  you  deduct,  we  will  say,  32  per  cent,  from  the 
gross  tonnage  all  round,  that  of  course  does  not  give  you 
actual  gross  toimage  as  the  basis  on  which  to  charge, 
does  it.  It  gives  a  uniform  charge  of  68  per  cent.,  leaving 
out  for  a  moment  the  crew  space  ? — Of  the  gross,  which 
is  practically  the  same  thing,  as  charging  on  the  gross. 
Is  that  a  question  ?     Do  you  wish  me  to  answer  it  1 

4381.  Yes,  I  put  that  as  a  sutrgestion  to  you  ? — But 
what  is  exactly  the  question  ;  do  you  wish  me  to  say 
whether  I  think  that  is  fair  or  not. 

4382.  No,  is  not  that  the  effect  of  fixing  a  uniform 
deduction  t — Yes,  that  is  the  effect  of  fixing  a  uniform 
deduction. 

4383.  You  would  practically  make  a  charge  as  between 
ship  and  ship,  as  if  it  were  based  on  the  gross  ?— That 

is  80. 

4384.  So  that  as  between  ship  and  ship  the  question  of 
allowances  does  not  come  in  at  all  ? — I  think  it  does  very 
much,  because  the  earning  capacity  of  a  ship  has  to  be 
taken  into  account. 

4385.  You  think  it  should,  but  it  does  not  come  in 
under  that  arrangement  ? — It  would  not  come  in  under 
that  arrangement. 

4386.  You  think  it  should  come  in  ? — I  certainly  think 
it  should. 

4387.  But  it  does  not  come  in  under  that  arrangement  7 
— It  does  not. 

4388.  Nov  you  say  here  in  the  following  paragraph : 
"  The  regular  coasting  steamers  contribute  more  ade- 
quately in  proportion  to  the  various  harbour  authorities, 
tnau  the  large  cargo  steamers  from  abroad.  The  former 
are  in  and  out  of  port  very  frequently,  and  occupy  the 
quays  for  a  very  short  time  compared  with  the  latter." 
Now,  limiting  ourselves  to  the  Port  of  Liverpool  for  tha 
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mrment,  can  you  toll  me  on  what  you  base  that  state- 
ment ? — Personally,  I  have  no  exporionoe  of  the  port  of 
Liverpool,  but  in  all  the  ports  that  our  own  vessels  fre- 
quent I  know  that  the  return  to  the  harbour  authorities 
from  the  berths  occupied  by  the  coasting  steamers  is 
fully  better  than  the  average  of  all  the  rest  of  the  parts 
of  the  harbour. 

4389.  I  am  limiting  my  question  to  Liverpool  with 
regard  to  this  point.  I  do  not  know  how  other  ports 
stand,  but  you  do  not  suggest  that  that  statement  applies 
to  Liverpool  ? — I  am  told  it  does  applies  to  Liverpool, 
but  I  cannot  speak  from  my  own  knowledge. 

4390.  We  will  exclude  Liverpool  from  that  statement. 
Then  the  last  paragraph  :  "  In  Cork,  notwithstanding 
that  the  Harbour  Commissioners  recently  got  an  Act 
entitling  tbem  to  charge  on  not  less  than  50  per  cent,  of 
the  gross,  tugs  were  specially  excepted  from  this  provision, 
and  for  boats  employed  locally  we  only  pay  a  nominal 
charge  for  net  register  ton  per  annum."  Then  you 
understand  the  proposal  of  the  dock  authorities  to  apply 
to  tugs,  is  that  it  ? — I  have  not  seen  it  stated  whether 
the  proposal  is  to  apply  to  tugs  or  not. 

4391.  Nor  have  1 — I  have  not  seen  it  stated  ? — But 
my  evidence  is  to  show  that  I  do  not  think  there  should 
be  any  change  in  the  present  system  either  as  aftecting 
coasting  steamers  or  tugs. 

4392.  You  do  not  think  that  it  should  apply  to  tugs  7 
— I  certainly  do  not  think  it  should  apply  to  tugs. 

4393.  I  do  not  think  there  has  been  any  suggestion 
■with  regard  to  tugs. 

4394.  {Captain  Chalmers.)  No,  no  one  has  raised  the 
question  of  tugs  yet. 

4395.  (Witness.)  You  see  my  company  owns  tugs 
as  well  as  steamers,  and  I  am  speaking  for  both  types 
of  vessels. 

4396.  (Professor  Biles.)  You  do  not  seem  to  think 
that  there  has  been  any  considerable  reduction  of  gross 
to  net  since  1884  ? — I  think  not.  I  think,  at  all  events, 
that  the  alteration  has  been  very  slow. 

4397.  From  fifty-two  to  forty-six  between  1884  and 
1894  and  forty-two  from  1894  to  1904  ?— I  thmk  that  is 
accounted  for  in  a  quite  natural  way.  The  greater  part 
of  the  alteration,  or  a  large  proportion  of  the  alteration, 
is  due  to  the  erections  above  the  tonnage  deck — the  under 
deck  toimage  now  is  less  in  proportion  to  the  gross  than 
it  used  to  be  in  our  type  of  vessels,  and  now  we  have  a 
larger  engine  room,  because  of  the  triple  expansion 
engines,  compared  with  the  old  compound. 

4398.  Do  you  not  think  that  it  has  been  by  reason 
of  the  larger  engine  space  ? — Yes,  I  say  that  it  has  been. 

4399.  You  have  one  and  three  quarters  of  that  space 
off  t — I  understand  that  we  had  one  and  three  quarters 
off  before  1884.  There  has  been  no  alteration  in  basis, 
but  the  boats  have  got  more  power  and  larger  engines, 
and  therefore  they  require  larger  engine  room  space. 

4400.  That  is  to  say,  for  the  same  sized  ship  imder  deck 
there  is  less  revenue  to  the  dock  owners  than  there  was 
in  1884 — that  must  be  so,  must  it  not  ? — I  do  not  know 
that  it  is  so  ;  the  boats  have  more  power  and  make  more 
trips  than  they  used  to  do. 

4401.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  it  was  due  to  the 
Increased  size  of  engine  room  ? — I  say  that  it  is  due  to 
that,  but  I  do  not  say  that  it  necessarily  means  that 
there  is  a  reduced  revenue  to  the  harbour  authorities. 

4402.  If  you  take  a  ship  whose  under  deck  tonnage 
was  the  same  in  1884  as  in  1905,  and  you  increase  the 
size  of  the  engine  room,  and  you  have  a  ship  of  the  same 
size,  but  which  gave  a  less  register  tonnage,  it  gives  less 
revenue  to  the  dock,  does  it  not  ? — As  I  say,  the  may 
make  more  trips  because  she  has  greater  power. 

4403.  But    the  net   register   tonnage   is    reduced    on 

account  of  the  increased  size  of  engine  room,  is  it  not  ? 

1  hit  is  one  reason. 

4404.  And  inasmuch  as  revenue  is  due  to  net  register 
tonnage,  there  is  a  reduction  of  revenue  to  the  Dock 

Board  on  account  of  the  increa.«ed  size  of  engines  ? 

Yes,  there  is  if  the  capacity  of  the  vessel  is  the  same. 
The  vessel  may  be  carrying  more  cargo,  and  m  that  way 
the  earning  capacity  varies. 


4406.  But  the  earning  capacity  of  the  ship  does  not- 
bring  in  revenue  to  the  Dock  Board  for  tonnage  dues,  does, 
it  T — It  does  in  cargo.  I  consider  that  in  this  coasting 
trade  the  tonnage  dues  on  the  steamers  ought  to  be- 
taken in  conjunction  with  the  tonnage  dues  on  the  cargo,, 
because  the  return  from  those  steamers  is  made  up  very 
largely  of  tonnage  from  cargo  in  many  ports,  and  the- 
frequency  with  which  they  are  in  and  out  of  docks  means- 
a  very  much  greater  turnover  for  the  dock  authorities. 

4406.  {Mr.  Lyster.)  Is  that  in  your  proof.  I  think 
that  is  an  addition  to  it,  is  it  not  ? — I  meant  to  have- 
referred  to  it.  On  page  21  I  deal  with  that  subject. 
In  the  second  last  paragraph,  I  say :  "  I  may  mentioa 
that  I  understand  the  return  to  the  Clyde  Trustees- 
from  berths  in  Glasgow  harbour  appropriated  to  coasting^ 
liners  (such  as  those  of  my  own  company,  Messrs.  Bums, 
Langlands,  Sloan,  and  Laird),  considerably  exceeds  the- 
average  return.'-'  When  I  speak  about  the  return  from 
the  berths  I  mean  the  return  from  steamers  and  goods. 

4407.  I  do  not  think  that  that  particular  point  which 
you  have  just  brought  in  is  brought  out  in  that  paragraph,. 
This  is  only  a  comparison  for  the  length  of  quay  and  if  it  is 
not  in  the  proof  I  ought  to  have  an  opportunity  of  putting 
questions  to  you  about  it. 

4408.  (Captain  Chalmers.)  About  the  two  charges  go'ng 
together. 

4409.  (Mr.  Lyster.)  The  two  things — cargo  and  the- 
tonnage  charge  going  together. 

4410.  (Sir  William  White.)  Would  you  ask  the  witness 
if  that  figure  at  the  bottom  of  page  4,  £18  13s.  9d.,  includes, 
the  ship's  tonnage  dues  and  the  wharfage  on  goods  ? 

4411.  (Captain  Chalmers.)  Does  that  charge  of  £18  13s.9cl. 
per  yard  quayage  include  both  dock  dues  and  wharlage- 
on  goods  ? — Yes. 

4412.  (Mr.  Lyster.)  I  did  not  understand  that.  I  should 
like  to  have  an  opportunity  of  putting  it  to  the  witness. 

4413.  (Captain  Chalmers.)  You  had  better  put  it  now^ 

4414.  (Jlfr.  Lyster.)  All  Iwas  going  to  say  was  this:  yoi» 
want  to  include  the  charge  on  cargo  and  the  charge  on  the- 
vessel  when  you  consider  what  the  payments  should  be  to 
the  dock  authority  for  the  accommodation  they  afford  or 
services  they  render,  -whichever  way  you  like  to  put  it  ? — 
Yes.  I  consider  a  dock  authority  in  considering  whether 
a  berth  pays  or  not  should  take  into  account  the  revenue 
from  the  steamer  as  well  as  from  the  goods  which  the 
steamer  carries. 

4415.  But  a  berth  may  be  equipped  with  ample  shed  ac- 
commodation or  very  small  shed  accommodation,  and" 
roadways  and  so  on.  If  the  cargo  is  bigger  you  want  a 
bigger  shed ;  is  not  that  so  ? — In  some  ports  where  we- 
land  cargo  we  have  no  sheds  at  all. 

4416.  WTiat  types  of  cargo  are  you  dealing  with  ? — 
General  cargo.  In  many  of  our  ports  there  are  no  sheds- 
supplied  of  any  kind  by  the  harbour  authorities. 

4^17.  Take  this  particular  case;  there  are  sheds? — 
There  are  sheds  in  Liverpool,  I  understand. 

4418.  The  bigger  the  cargo  the  bigger  the  shed  required  T 
— That  is  true  to  a  certain  extent,  but  as  regards  the- 
coasting  trade  I  would  point  out  that  the  cargoes  do  not 
lie  for  any  length  of  time — the  cargo  is  practically  passed 
through  the  sheds  as  if  they  were  transit  sheds. 

4410.  Very  few  cargoes,  hi  fact  no  cargoes,  are  taken 
away  as  rapidly  as  they  are  discharged  ? — I  can  only  speak, 
of  the  porta  that  I  have  had  experience  of. 

4420.  You  are  dealing  with  Liverpool  here,  kt  Liver- 
pobl  you  do  not  suggest  that  the  cargoes  are  removed 
from  the  quay  as  rapidly  as  they  arc  discharged  from  the 
ship  ? — With  coasting  steamers  I  should  say  that  the 
probability  is  that  they  are  removed  the  same  day  as  that 
on  which  they  are  discharged. 

4421.  But  the  cargo  has  to  be  accumulated  in  the  shed,, 
and  the  bigger  the  cargo  the  greater  will  be  the  accumu- 
lation in  the  shed  ? — I  say  that  it  is  true  to  a  limited 
extent. 

4422.  Surely  it  is  true  absolutely,  because  the  class  of 
shed  w-hich  is  supplied  to  the  Atlantic  steamer  cargoea 
is  very  different  indeed  from  the  shed  which  is  suppUed 
for  the  use  of  the  coasting  boats  ? — It  is  very  different. 

4423.  Which  shows  that  that  which  I  suggest  to  you  is 
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Correct.  You  say  the  shed  does  not  come  into  the  pay- 
ment on  the  ship ;  it  comes  into  the  payment  on  the  cargo  ? 
— Yes,  but  in  some  cases  there  are  no  sheds. 

4424.  That  is  not  the  case  in  Liverpool  ?— That  is  not 
the  case  in  Liverpool,  but  I  am  speaking  generally  now 
for  the  coasting  trade. 

4425.  But  I  am  dealing  with  that  particular  question 

4426.  {Professor  Biles.)  To  return  to  the  point  that 
I  started  with  ;  "  here  has  been  but  little  change,  so 
far  as  ratio  of  net  tonnage  to  gross  is  concerned,  in  the 
type  of  coasting  steamer  owned  by  my  company  in  recent 
years."  That  is  the  statement  that  I  am  dealing  with. 
Your  figures  are  52,  46  and  42  ?— Yes. 

4427.  There  is  no  doubt  about  the  ratio  of  the  gross 
to  net  having  changed  ?—  That  is  so. 

4428.  There  is  no  doubt  about  that,  but  in  palliation 
or  explanation  of  that  you  give  reasons  in  the  next  clause: 
"  The  gross  tonnage  has  been  increased  by  the  addition 
of  larger  deck  erections  for  light  and  air  space  in  the 
interests  of  the  engineers  and  firemen  for  better  accom- 
modation of  the  crew,  etc.  (2)  By  the  adojt'on  of  triple 
expiinsion  engines  "  ? — 'That  is  so. 

4429.  I  put  it  to  you  that  in  the  case  of  a  ship  built 
in  1884  as  compared  with  one  built  in  1905  of  the  same 
outbide  dimensions,  you  have  a  much  smaller  net  register 
in  a  1905  ship  than  in  an  1884  ship ;  is  not  that  so  ? — There 
is  the  difference  between  52  and  42. 

44.30.  But  absolutely  smaller  ? — Absolutely  smaller. 

4431.  And,  therefore,  an  absolutely  smaller  revenue 
as  measured  by  net  register  of  tonnage  from  the  1905  ship 
than  from  the  1884  ship  ? — That  is  quite  true  ;  but  I 
think  that  should  be  taken  in  conjunction  with  other 
parts  of  my  proof,  where  I  try  to  show  that  the  net  register 
is  still  a  fair  basis  for  paying  dues  on  as  compared  with 
the  earning  capacity  of  the  present  steamers. 

4432.  Then  your  point  is  that  the  earning  capacity 
from  the  dock  owners'  point  of  view — not  your  earning 
capacity— has  increased  from  1884  to  1905  in  a  ratio  of 
52  to  42  ? — The  dock  owners'  revenue  has  decreased,  do 
you  mean  ? 

4433.  The  dock  owners'  earning  capacity  I  am  talking 
of  now,  because  it  is  obvious  that  you  have  reduced  the 
net  register,  so  that  in  order  that  they  should  get  the 
same,  revenue,  there  must  have  been  an  increase  in  their 
earning  capacity  in  the  same  ratio  that  the  net  register 
tonnage  has  gone  down  T—  If  they  are  getting  the  same 
revenue  now  as  they  did  before  that  may  bo  the  case. 

4434.  Do  you  suggest  that  that  is  so  ?—  I  do  not  know 
as  a  matter  of  exact  fig  r:s  whethf^r  they  are  getting 
the  same  revenue  from  the  coasting  steamers  as  before  or 
not,  but  I  believe  they  are  getting  more. 

4435.  Then  you  do  not  particularly  deal  with  the  effect 
of  the  tonnage  in  net  register  tonnage  beyond  what  you 
say  there— that  there  has  been  little  change  ? — And 
that  the  change  was  brought  about,  in  our  opinion,  by 
reasonable  catises. 

4436.  Exactly  ;  but  can  j'ou  say  whether  the  effect 
of  the  reduction  has  been  to  give  a  greater  or  less  revenue 
than  it  did  before  ? — No,  I  am  not  able  to  say  that. 

4437.  So  that  there  can  be  no  inference  drawn  in  terms 
of  time  as  to  the  fairness  or  unfairness  of  the  payments 
to  the  dock  company  ?—  Of  course,  I  think  we  pay  quite 
fairly  now  in  proportion  to  the  earning  capacity  of  the 
steamer. 

4138.  But  you  are  quoting  in  terms  of  time,  and  I  say 
it  is  evident  that  you  do  not  pive  any  datum  for  1884, 
and  that  no  inference  can  be  drawn  from  that  statemenc 
as  to  the  effect  of  change  of  net  register  upon  the  revenue 
of  the  docks  ?— I  was  speaking  for  our  own  port  of  Glas- 
gow; the  revenue  that  t  icy  get  from  our  steamers  to-day 
is  better  than  they  haa  twenty  years  ago,  notwithstanding 
that  the  net  register  is  smaller. 

4439.  Do  you  say  that  ejerywhere  ? — No,  I  am  saying 
that  now  ;   I  am  answering  your  question. 

4440.  Have  you  any  figures  to  show  that  ? — I  have  not, 
unfortunately.  The  Clyde  Trustees'  figures  are  not  avail- 
able to  the  public. 

4441.  Then  how  do  you  know  ?— We  have  seen  theu. 
from  timo  to  tims,  but  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  produce 
them.     I  understand  that  you  are  calling  a  witness  from 
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the  Clyde  Trust,  r.nd  I  would  suggest  that  that  witness  be  Mr.  William 
asked  to  produce  the  returns  from  the  coasting  berths  a)       Cuthhert. 
compared  with  other  ber.ha  and  the  revenue  which  they 
have  received. 

4442.  Od  page  5,  second  clause,  you  say :  "  The  nett 
register  is  a  reasonably  correct  indication  of  the  earning 
capacity  of  our  steamers,  and  is,  therefore,  a  fair  basis  on 
which  dues  should  be  charged."  You  assume  that  the 
earning  capacity  is  a  fair  basis  on  which  dues  should  be 
charged  ? — I  do. 

4443.  Then  you  take  the  two  oases  of  a  ship  whose  nett 
register  is  50  per  cent,  of  the  gross  and  of  the  same  size 
as  one  whose  nett  register  is  10  per  cent,  of  the  gross.  The 
increase  in  the  earning  capacity  of  the  ship  with  the  10  per 
cent,  nett  register  or,  at  any  rate,  part  of  the  increase  is 
due  to  the  saving  of  the  dock  dues.  Do  you  in  a  case  of 
tlx»t  kind  consider  that  it  is  a  fair  basis  on  which  dues 
should  be  charged  ? — Ot  course  they  must  be  very  different 
types  ot  boats  to  have  one  a  register  of  fifty  tons  and  the 
other  a  register  of  ten  tons  ;  and  the  earning  capacity 
would  be  very  different  according  to  the  trades  that  they 
were  in. 

4444.  You  say  of  the  nett  register  ? — I  say  of  our 
steamers  that  it  is  a  reasonable  indication  of  the  earning 
capacity  of  our  steamers. 

4445.  I  suppose  that  would  apply  to  other  steamers  ? — 
I  gave  a  comparison  between  two  types.  We  have 
steamers  employed  in  our  coasting  trade,  and  we  have 
steamers  employed  in  the  foreign  cargo  trade  whose  nett 
is  63  per  cent,  of  the  gross.  The  comparison  is  in  favour 
of  the  coasting  steamers. 

4446.  Would  you  kindly  explain  that — I  do  not  quite 
follow  it  ? — -I  deal  with  it  on  page  5,  third  paragraph.  The 
percentage  of  the  nett  to  the  possible  deadweight  is 
greater  in  the  case  of  the  coasting  steamers  than  in  the 
case  of  the  foreign  steamers. 

4447.  (Captain  Chalmers.)  The  63  per  centers  ? — I  am 
referring  to  the  class  you  want  to  put  us  into. 

4448.  (Mr.  Lyster.)  There  are  different  classes  of  voyage? 
— Yes,  but  I  understand  you  to  wish  to  put  coasting 
steamers  into  that  other  class  although  the  voyages  and  the 
trades  are  so  very  different. 

4449.  Yes,but  they  pay  a  difTerent  rate  per  ton  ? — They 
do,  and  they  are  in  the  harbours  a  very  much  shorter  tima 
and  they  call  very  much  oftener. 

4450.  (Captain  Chalmers.)  That  introduces  a  great 
many  factors  which  vitiate  the  comparison. 

4451.  (Professor  Biles.)  Have  not  you  got  passengers 
mixed  up  with  this  statement  of  deadweight  ? — No,  I 
have  no  passengers  in  that.  I  have  not  taken  passengers 
into  account  at  all  in  that. 

4452.  You  do  in  your  net  register  ? — Yes,  I  do  in  my 
lett  register. 

4453.  How  can  you  make  any  comparison  based  on  dead- 
weight in  the  one  case  where  the  nett  register  is  made  up 
partly  of  passengers  and  partly  ot  cargo,  and  in  the  other 
case  where  it  is  made  up  wholly  of  cargo  ? — I  think  that 
is  rather  to  the  advantage  of  the  Harbour  Authorities  than 
otherwire,  because  for  eight  months  in  the  year  we  have 
practically  no  passengers  in  any  of  our  steamers. 

4454.  Why  do  you  carry  passengers  ? — You  may  we\t 
ask  the  question.  It  is  partly  sentimental.  I  am  quite 
sure  that  they  do  not  give  an  adequate  return  for  the 
accommodation  which  we  have  to  pruvide. 

4456.  Not  even  to  the  dock  authorities  ? — The  dock 
authorities  get  the  benefit  of  the  cabin  accommodation, 
although  it  is  empty,  so  that  I  think  it  is  in  tboir  favour. 

4456.  At  the  end  of  clause  3,  on  page  5,  you  say  .- 
"  Whereas  a  ton  of  deadweight  cargo  would  not  at  most 
occupy  more  than  about  forty  cubic  feet  of  space  "  ? — 
I  have  taken  forty  feet  as  a  standard.'  I  understood 
it  to  have  been  taken  by  other  witnesses.  I  admit  at 
once  that  Wehh  coal  is  forty-three,  which  might  be  taken 
as  standard  deadweight ;  but  I  do  not  think  that 
forty  cubic  feet  for  deadweight  cargo  is  an  unfair  average. 

4457.  I  want  to  know  exactly  what  your  practice,  is 
in  dividing  the  line  between  deadweight  cargo  and 
n.ensurement  cargo  ? — You  mean  in  the  coasting  trade  ? 

4'*58.  Yes  ? — In  the  coasting  trade  we  do  not  differ- 
entiate at  all.     Everything  is  charged  on  a  ton  of  twenty 
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cwt. ;  and  w©  vary  our  rate  of  freight  according  to 
whether  the  traffic  is  more  bulky  or  Ie«8  bulky. 

4459.  Now  for  the  over-sea  trade — the  foreign  trade  ? 
— That  varies  in  many  ways.  For  instance,  if  you 
load  a  boat  from  Bombay  you  take  the  Bombay  scale, 
and  every  article  yuu  carry  is  classed  according  to  a 
different  measurement.  One  is  twelve  cwt.,  another 
is  fourteen  cwt.,  and  another  is  sixteen  cwt.  to  the  ton. 
If  you  take  your  cargo  from  Calcutta  again  there  is  a 
variation,  and  sugar  works  out  at  deadweight.  There 
are  so  many  different  ways  of  measuring  it  that  I  cannot 
give  you  a  standard. 

446C.  But  you  differentiate  between  measurement 
and  deadweight  ?• — I  say  that  the  deadweight  cargo  is  a 
cargo  which  puts  the  steamer  down  to  her  load  line. 

4461.  Then  the  number  of  cubic  feet  per  ton  of  weight 
must  vary  with  different  ships,  obviously.  Tliat  must 
depend  on  the  relation  between  the  space  available  a  d 
the  deadweight  carrying  o*  the  ship  which  varies — that 
is  to  say  you  need  not  consider  that.  Ihen  you  say  there 
is  no  dehned  faxed  relation  between  deadv.  eight  and 
nreasurement  cargo,  or  no  defined  dividing  line  ? — There 
is  no  defaned  dividing  line  sq  far  as  the  shipowner  is 
concerned.  He  bases  his  freight  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  cargo. 

4462.  Then  the  term  dead  weight  cargo  has  no  meaning  ? 
— I  meant  it  to  have  a  moaning  in  this  paragraph.  Per- 
haps 1  have  not  explained  myself  properly,  but  I  mean 
dead  weight  cargo  in  a  coasting  steamer  or  a  foreign 
steamer  in  this  comparison  to  bo  a  cargo  which  would  put 
the  steamer  down  to  her  load  line. 

4463.  That  is  your  meaning  ? — Ye3.  I  mean  a  steamer 
might  have  a  full  cargo  which  would  not  be  deadweight, 
and  she  would  not  be  down  to  her  marks.  If  she  carried 
a  fuU  cargo  of  hemp  she  would  not  bo  fully  immersed. 

4464.  You  might  put  one  ship  down  to  her  load  line 
•with  a  certain  amount  of  cargo  and  not  be  able  to  put 
Another  ship  down  to  her  lotul  line  with  the  same  cargo  ?— 
Yes,  it  depends  upon  the  kind  of  boat. 

4465.  So  that  the  term  dead  weight  cargo  is  relative 
-to  the  kind  of  boat  ? — Yes,  but  I  do  not  understand  the 
-point  you  are  wishing  to  make. 

4466.  I  want  to  know  what  kind  of  cargo,  what  character 
-  of  cargo,  is,  in  your  opinion,  deadweight  cargo ;  is  it  wheat, 

or  coa),  or  something  of  that  kind? — Take  it  in  this  way. 
With  regard  to  our  coasting  steamers,  what  1  say  is  that 
they  are  never  full,  or  rarely  ever  full ;  with  capacity  of 
deadweight  equal  to  1,000  tors,  they  may  not  have  more 
than  100  tons'  cargo  on  board.  Assuming  that  the  steamers 
were  full,  or  take  a  full  cargo  of  pig  iron,  we  then  put 
the  boat  down  to  her  marks.  I  say  even  then  the  net 
register  would  be  a  fair  ba  lis  on  which  to  pay  compared 
with  the  cargo  which  was  on  board  the  steamer. 

4467.  That  is  to  say,  as  far  as  your  jtatement  is  con- 
cerned the  deadweight  carrying  capacity  of  a  ship,  regard- 
less of  what  her  cargo  may  be,  is  measured  by  the  net 
register  tonnage  ? — Yes,  that  is  what  I  meant  to  conve3', 
and  I  think  my  figures  prove  that. 

4468.  {Sir  William  White.)  You  say  that  in  your 
trade  the  internal  carrying  capacity  is  always  the  measure. 
At  the  top  of  page  3  you  say  that  you  desire  to  have  as 
much  cubic  capacity  avaHable  as  possible  in  your  trade  ? 
— ^That  is  so. 

4469.  And  you  go  on  to  say,  or  you  suggest  rather, 
that  the  desire  to  reduce  the  ratio  of  net  to  gross  has 
not  succeeded  in  influencing  the  design  of  your  steamers  7 
— It  does  not  do  so  at  all. 

4470.  I  suppose  you  have  increased  the  size  of  your 
ahipa  engaged  in  your  trade  t — Do  you  mean  during  the 
last  twenty  years  ? 

4471.  Taking  the  period  your  proof  covers  !— They 
are  generally  rather  larger  than  they  were. 

4472.  Could  you  give  us  what  the  increase  has  been 
in  the  dimensions  of  your  gross  tonnage  in  the  twenty 
years.  Just  take  tj'pical  shixw — that  is  all  I  want  ?  — 
The  gross  tonnage  used  to  nm  from  about  800  to  1,000, 
now  it  runs  from  1,000  (o  1,200  Ions. 

4473.  Not  more  than  that  ?— Our  biggest  boat  is 
tinder  1,300  gross. 


4474.  And  has  speed  been  incroa^ea  sensibly  on  th« 
service  ? — Yes,  speed  has  been  increased,  prob.ibly  to 
the  extent  of  two  or  three  knots. 

4475.  From  what  to  what  ? — From  about  ten  knots 
to  thirteen  knot^. 

4476.  And  of  course  your  power  has  been  increased  ! — 
Tile  power  has  boon  considerably  increased. 

4477.  And  your  engine  space,  on  account  of  that,  apart 
from  the  change  in  tho  type  of  machinery  ?— That  is  so. 

4478.  Would  you  just  look  at  page  2.  You  tell  us  tber» 
that  your  crew  space  averages  about  6  per  cent,  of  the 
gross  ?—  Yes. 

4479.  Then  you  say  that  your  present  net  register  is 
42— is  that  so  ?—  42  per  cent,  on  the  average. 

4480.  Then  your  deduction,  apart  from  crew  space, 
would  be  52  per  cent.  Is  that  so  ? — Propelling  space  is 
52,  crew  space  6,  and  the  net  register  is  42. 

4481.  We  will  assume  that  the  crew  space  remains 
unaltered,  that  it  remains  at  6  per  cent,  gross,  and  that  if 
your  reduction  for  propelling  were  fixed  at  32  per  cent,  of 
the  gross  as  a  maximum  you  would  then  have  to  pay  on  62 
per  cent,  of  gross,  instead  of  42  ? — Yes,  that  is  right. 

4482.  And  your  contention  is  that  that  would  not  be 
just  to  your  particular  types  of  steamer  ? — I  think  you 
would  simply  drive  a  large  number  of  these  steamers  out 
of  the  trade  altogether. 

4483.  I  understand  that  the  reason  you  urge  why  your 
particular  steamers  should  not  have  heavier  payments  is 
the  fact  of  their  having  to  compete  with  the  railway 
companies,  they  being  coasters  ? — I  put  it  in  this  way — -we 
compete  with  railways,  say  between  Glasgow  and  London. 
Traffic  we  carry  by  steamer,  brings  a  revenue  to  the 
harbour  authorities,  not  merely  because  of  tonnage  dues 
on  the  steamer  but  because  of  dues  on  the  cargo.  If  the 
charges  are  made  so  great  that  those  steamers  cannot 
live,  the  traffic  is  diverted  to  riiil,  with  the  result  that  the 
harbour  authorities  will  get  less  revenue  than  they  get 
at  the  present,  whether  it  is  adequate  or  inadequate. 

4484.  Leaving  that,  the  other  point  you  make  on  page  7 
in  the  second  paragraph  is  that  even  with  42  per  cent,  of 
the  gross,  which  your  steamers  now  average,  the  ratio  of 
deadweight  per  net  register  in  the  coasting  steamer 
compares  favourably  with  that  of  the  sea  going  cargo 
steamer  ? — There  is  a  better  return  in  proportion  t<^the 
nett. 

4485.  Your  argument  throughout  this  paper  I  take  to 
be  that  you  object  to  gross  register  tonnage  being  taken 
as  tho  basis  for  dock  dues  ? — We  do. 

4486.  Will  you  say  what  is  the  principal  argument  you 
have  in  your  mind  against  gross  being  taken  as  the  basis. 
You  see  all  through  you  argue  against  gross.  Now  what 
is  your  principal  reason  for  saying  that  gross  tonnage 
should  not  be  taken  ? — Because  before  you  can  get  the 
c  arning  capacity  of  a  boat  you  have  to  take  from  the  gross 
tonnage  the  space  which  is  necessary  for  the  machinery. 

4487.  I  only  wanted  to  have  it  clear.  I  quite  under- 
stand your  point.  Has  your  line  allocated  berths. 
Have  you  berths  that  are  allocated  exclusively  to  your 
use  ?—  In  some  ports  we  have,  but  in  nearly  every  instance 
it  is  at  the  pleasure  of  the  harbour  board — I  mean  we 
really  have  the  use  of  them,  but  we  can  be  removed,  or 
other  vessels  can  be  put  in,  if  it  suits  the  harbour 
authorities  to  do  so. 

4488.  But  taking  these  places  where  you  have  assigned 
to  you  the  exclusive  use  of  berths,  do  you  pay  still  on  the 
nett  register  basis  or  have  you  an  arrangement  with  the 
dock  authorities  for  so  much  payment  per  year  for  as 
many  ships  as  you  like  to  bring  ?—  Our  practice  varies. 
In  London  we  berth  in  the  St.  Katherine's  Dock  and 
we  have  a  lump  sum  arrangement  with  the  London  and 
East  India  Dock  Company.  Wo  practically  lease  a  section 
of  the  dock  and  we  do  all  our  own  work. 

4489.  Can  you  tell  us  of  anj'  other  cases  occurring  within 
your  own  knowledge  elsewhere  than  in  London  ?—  In 
Southampton  wo  compound  for  a  lump  sum, 

4490.  That  is  equivalent  of  course  ?—  That  is  equiva- 
lent. 

4491.  But  is  that  associated  with  a  fixed  berth  accom- 
modation ?-^Yes,  we  have  fixed  berth  accommodation. 
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4492.  Any  other  place  ?—  I  think  I  might  say  that  in 
Newhaven,  Sussex,  and  Dover,  which  ports  we  regularly 
call  at,  we  have  compounding  arrangements.  We  do  not 
pay  on  the  nett  register. 

4493.  Would  you  see  any  objection,  on  the  shipowner's 
side,  to  the  extension  of  thit  system— to  have  a  berth 
assigned  for  a  fairly  regular  trade  by  compounding  or 
payment  of  a  lump  sum  as  an  annual  payment  instead 
of  a  payment  on  gross  or  nett  register  ?—  Naturally  the 
shipowner  would  look  at  it  from  the  point  of  view  of 
whether  he  was  going  to  make  any  saving  by  compounding 
upon  the  ordinary  r  ite  per  ton. 

4494.  Let  me  make  myself  clear.  Supposing  you 
had  in  any  port  a  berth  assigned,  an  arrangement  of  this 
kind  that  you  speak  of.  In  Ix)ndon,  for  example,  you 
have  your  berth,  and  you  have  an  annual  pajnment  I 
take  it  an  1  you  can  take  in  as  miny  vessels  as  you  choo  e? 

—  We  are  limited  to  certain  sailings.     I  mean  we  can 
have  a  certain  number  of  sailings  and  no  more. 

4495.  {Mr.  Lyster.)  And  to  one  of  the  fixed  berths  ? 

—  We  have  practically  two  and  a  half  berths  assigned 
to  us. 

4496.  Always  the  same  ?—  Always  the  same. 

4497.  {Sir  William  White.)  That  was  the  point 
I  was  trying  to  make  clear.  My  meaning  is  that  in  any 
compounding  arrangement  you  must  proceed  on  some 
basis  which  would  be  considered  mutually  fair  by  your- 
selves and  the  dock  owners  and  such  an  arrangement 
always  must  be  by  mutual  agreement.  Is  there  any 
kind  of  difficulty  in  that  system  being  extended  so  far 
as  your  experience  enables  you  to  judge  ?— I  think 
in  some  ports  it  would  not  be  possible  at  all,  where  our 
steamers  call  only  once  a  week  and  yet  where  we 
always  get  the  same  berth. 

4498.  Why  would  it  not  be  possible  if  you  could  always 
get  the  same  berth  ?— You  mean  by  paying  a  lump  sum 
per  annum. 

4499.  Certainly,  that  is  what  I  said—  that  is  what  you 
do  in  Ix)ndon,  I  understand  ?—  I  see  no  objection- 
it  would  depend  altogether  on  the  lump  sum. 

4500.  (Sir  Wiliiam  WhUe.)  That  is  what  I  say- 
it  is  by  mutual  agreement.  There  are  two  parties  to 
every  agreement. 

4501.  (J/r.  Burns.)  I  see  in  the  evidence  whom 
yon  say  you  represent.  That  Association  is  represented 
of  course  by  members  who  have  steamers  that  exceed 
sixty-three  per  cent,  of  their  gross  tonnage  ?— Do  you 
mean  the  Clyde  Steamship  Owners'  Association  ? 

4502.  i\'o,  the  London  one  7-  Yes,  I  believe  there  are 
some  owners  in  the  Short  Sea  Traders'  Association 
whose  vessels  exceed  sixty-three  per  cent,  of  the  gross. 

4503.  And  yet  they  passed  this  resolution  ?-  The 
resolution  is  as  I  got  it  from  the  secretary. 

4504.  As  regards  Glasgow  have  any  body  of  shipowners 
either  as  a  body  or  as  indi-^iduals  ever  publicly  asked 
that  all  steamers  should  be  brought  up  to  one  level  of 
register  tonnage  ?—  I  never  knew  of  any  port  where 
shipowners  have  asked  for  it  except  in  Liverpool,  and  I 
have  a  feeling  that  the  Liverpool  shipowners  only  did  so 
because  they  were  put  up  to  it  by  the  dock  authorities. 

4505.  (Mr.  Lyster.)  You  think  that  the  shipowners 
are  people  who  are  not  capable  of  looking  after  their 
own  interests  ?—  What  I  mean  is  that  I  have  never  heard 
of  any  shipowneri  elsewhere  complaining  of  any  unfair- 
ness in  the  measurement  of  these  smaller  vessels. 

4506.  {Mr.  Burnt.)  To  come  to  another  point. 
With  regard  to  shipping  accommodation  for  steamers 
in  the  coasting  trade  I  understand  you  to  say  that 
shed  accommodation  is  not  required  to  the  same  extent 
in  the  coasting  trade,  because  the  cargoes,  as  soon  as 
they  come  down  are  shipped  T— In  our  own  trade  our 
own  cargo  is  always  received  within  a  few  hours  of  sailing 

4507.  What  about  the  discharge  ?— The  cargo  ii  taken 
away  as  quickly  as  it  is  disoharged.  If  we  commence  to 
discharge  our  boat  by  midnight,  by  breakfast  time  the 
bulk  of  the  cargo  is  away  from  the  ship.  You  see  we 
are  competing  with  the  railways  and  unless  we  get 
goods  away  with  despatch  we  would  not  get  any  trade 
at  all. 

4.')08.  {Mr.  Ly.iter.)  Do  you  suggest  that  your  despatch 
is  greater  than  that  of  the  large  boats  ? — Certainly. 


4509.  What  output  have  you  ? — Our  whole  cargo  can  be 
put  out  in  an  hour  sometimes  when  it  has  to  be  delivered 
at  once. 

4510.  If  you  knew  the  big  steamers  and  the  rate  at 
which  they  turn  out  their  cargoes  in  a  port  like  Liverpool, 
you  would  know  that  it  was  something  enormous. 

4511.  {Mr.  Burns.)  It  is  a  little  more  than  turning  out 
a  cargo  that  I  refer  to — it  is  the  time  cargo  lies  in 
harbour  ?— ;I  understand  that  the  object  of  Mr.  Bum's 
question  was  to  take  from  me  as  to  whether  the  goods  lay 
in  the  shed  before  or  after  shipment  for  any  length  of 
time.  I  say  they  do  not,  they  are  handed  to  us 
immediately  before  the  steamer  sails  and  the  moment 
they  are  discharged,  they  are  taken  away  by  cart  or 
some  other  vehicle. 

4512.  {Mr.  Lyster.)  Snrely  you  do  not  mean  to  say  they 
are  taken  away  direct  from  the  cart  to  the  ship  ? — Very 
often  they  are. 

4513.  To  what  extent  ? — I  say  within  the  last  hour 
before  the  steamer  sails,  and  often  for  a  longer  period. 

4514.  Is  it  the  case  in  Glasgow  that  carts  often  come 
down  and  the  goods  are  taken  out  of  the  cart  and  put 
straight  on  board  ship  ? — Constantly,  every  sailing  day. 
I  have  already  pointed  out  that  in  many  ports  we  have 
no  sheds  at  all. 

4515.  {Mr.  Lyster.)  And  they  are  not  necessary  because 
you  take  the  goods  on  board  direct  from  the  cart. 

4516.  {Mr.  Burns.)  Take  Glasgow.  A  large  quantity 
of  cargo  for  the  coasting  trade  lies  outside  the  sheds  some- 
times and  the  sheds  are  not  occupied  ? — That  is  so,  and 
some  of  the  sheds  are  not  large  enough. 

4517.  With  regard  to  what  you  said  about  railway 
competition,  supposing  an  extra  charge  is  put  on  a  ship- 
owner, if  you  wanted  to  maintain  the  traffic  would  you  be 
able  to  increase  your  charge  to  the  trader  or  would  that 
come  out  of  the  shipowner's  pocket  ? — The  shipowner 
would  either  require  to  pay  the  increased  charge  out  of 
his  own  pocket  or  run  the  risk  of  diverting  the  traffic  to 
some  other  route. 

4518.  Is  it  not  the  case  that  in  a  great  many  of  the  coast- 
ing trades  the  shipowner  pays  the  dues  on  cargo  as  well 
as  the  dues  on  the  ship  ? — In  very  many  ports  it  is  the 
case. 

4519.  Do  you  consider  that  owing  to  their  having  fixed 
sailings  and  fixed  trades  the  coasting  trade  is  a  better  per- 
manent investment  for  the  harbour  authorities  thnn  the 
foreign  tramp  steamer  that  goes  to  any  port  ? — I  think 
that  is  how  most  of  the  ports  that  we  trade  to  look  upon 
us.  They  have  never  complained  of  insufficient  revenue 
for  the  accommodation  occupied  so  far  as  we  are  concerned. 

4520.  Then  I  see  on  page  5  you  refer  to  passenger  accom- 
modation— not  your  line  specially,  but  you  know  the  pas- 
senger channel  steamers  that  trade  to  and  from  the  Clyde 
to  Irish  ports.  Is  it  not  the  case  that  passenger  steamers 
practically  all  land  and  embark  at  Greenock,  and  yet  the 
Glasgow  harbour  authorities  get  the  dues  of  the  passenger 
accommodation  just  the  same  although  there  is  no  passen- 
ger accommodation  provided  in  Glasgow,  and  that  few 
passengers  land  or  embark  at  Glasgow  ? — That  is  un* 
doubtealy  the  case. 

4521.  Do  I  understand  that  in  London  you  do  not  pay 
dues  on  register  tonnage  at  all  ? — Yes,  we  pay  the  Thames 
Conservancy  their  ordinary  dues  both  in  and  out.  Our 
compounding  arrangement  is  only  for  accommodation  in 
the  dock. 

4522.  Is  that  a  typical  arrangement  in  all  the  London 
docks  for  coasting  people  ? — There  are  very  few  of  the 
coasting  people  in  the  docks — many  of  the  coasting  people 
have  wharves  of  their  own  or  make  arrangements  with 
private  wharves  on  the  river. 

4523.  In  regard  to  increasing  the  size  of  steamers  for 
the  coasting  trade,  is  it  not  always  a  consideration  in 
the  berths  that  are  provided  in  the  different  harbours 
that  you  can  get  them  into  these  berths  7—  Yeb,  take 
London  for  instance,  we  could  not  add  a  foot  to  our 
largest  steamers  and  get  them  into  our  dock.  At  the 
present  we  have  the  outside  length  possible  and  the  same 
with  regard  to  the  beam.  It  is  a'so  the  same  in 
Glasgow.  We  have  four  berths  in  Glasgow,  and  it  takes 
them  all  their  time  to  accommodate  four  steamers  of 
our  length,  but  we  sail  ten  steamers  weekly  from  those 
four  berths. 


Mr.  William 
Cuthbert. 


6  June  1906. 
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Cvthhert. 


6  JuiM  1905. 


4524.  Supposing  you  made  your  steamers  ten  feet 
longer  you  could  not  work  your  steamers  without  furthej 
accommodation  T— We  would  either  require  to  have 
further  accommodation,  or  the  boat*  would  have  to  be 
Bcarphed. 

45'25.  Would  that  apply  to  a  port  like  Belfast  as  well  T 

Belfast  is  just  in  the  same  position,  we  are  squeeied 

to  the  utmost  limit  there. 

4526.  Why  do  you  say  tugs  should  be  specially  treated 
in  regard  to  tonnage  T— Because  a  tug  is  simply  a  box 
of  machinery — she  has  no  hold  and  she  has  no  passenger 
accommodation.  Parliament  has  recognised  in  the 
past  that  tugs  are  necessary  adjuncts  of  the  harbour  and 
has  given  them  special  treatment. 

4527.  (J/r.  ]yilson.)  I  have  just  one  question  to  ask. 
If  you  have  to  pay  tonnage  dues  on  the  engine  room 
spaces  that  you  have  now— light  and  air  spaces— on  a 
good  deal  of  that  space  would  there  not  be  a  tendency  on 
the  part  of  shipowners  to  limit  it  ?-  If  the  proposal  of  the 
Liverpool  Docks  were  adopted  I  would  say  that  we  would 
cut  down  our  light  and  air  space  as  much  as  possible. 

4528.  {Caftain  Chalmers.)  I  suppose  you  are  con- 
versant  with  the  sections  of  the  Act  which  deal  with  the 
measurements  of  tonnage  T-  I  know  a  little  about  them. 

4529.  You  know  the  principle  ?-  Yes,  I  understand 
that. 

4530.  You  recognise  that  there  is  present  in  that 
principle  this  fact  that  exceptional  ships  for  exceptional 
trades  have  to  receive  exceptional  treatment  ?—  That 
is  so. 

4531.  That  is  to  say  if  you  carry  out  Section  78— the 
principle  that  is  present  in  Section  78—  that  must  come 
about  must  it  not  ?—  That  is  so. 

4532.  That  is  to  say  if  you  get  a  ship  the  exigencies  of 
■whose  trade  require  her  engine  room  to  be  32  per  cent, 
of  her  whole  space,  then  the  allowance  which  Section  78 
gives  to  that  ship  is  such  as  to  encourage  that  ship  and 
to  render  it  possible  for  that  ship  to  come  into  that 
exceptional  trade  ?-  That  is  so ;  our  engine  rooms  at 
present  in  the  coasting  trade  are  32  per  cent,  of  the  gross- 
that  is  the  actual  engine  room  space. 

4533.  (iS»>  WiUiam  White.)  Including  bunkers  7— Not 
including.  The  actual  space  occupied  by  engine  room 
and  boilers  is  32  per  cent. 

4534.  (Caftain  Chalmers.)  Recognising  that  there  are 
exceptional  trades  to  be  covered  for  the  good  of  the 
public,  would  it  not  be  transgressing  the  principle  of  the 
Tonnage  Act  if  you  laid  down  a  cast  iron  rule  which 
applied  to  one  particular  class  of  ship  in  one  particular 
set  of  trades  and  made  it  applicable  to  all  ?—  I  think  it 
would  be  most  unfair  and  would  have  a  most  retrograde 
effect  upon  vessels  of  our  type  and  of  many  exceptional 
types 

4535.  You  are  familiar  with  the  majority  Beport  of 
the  Royal  Commission  of  1881  on  Tomiage  ?— No,  I  am 
not. 

4536.  Because  that  has  been  mentioned  in  the  evidence 
we  have  had  before  the  Committee.  I  will  read  to  you  one 
passage  in  it  about  register  tonnage  which  I  want  to 
ask  you  about :  "  For  the  purpose  of  arriving  at  a 
register  tonnage  that  shall  as  nearly  as  practicable  repre- 
sent the  actual  space  of  a  ship  available  for  cargo."-  Now 
did  not  the  Royal  Coijamission  there  in  expressing  itself 
in  that  way  lay  down  the  principle  that  the  register 
tonnage  has  to  represent  as  nearly  as  possible  the  actual 
.apace  available  for  cargo  ?—  That  is,  I  think,  the  only  fair 
basis. 


453  ;.  That  is  paragraph  44  E.  If  you  take  the  portion 
of  the  ship's  hold  which  is  not  available  for  cargo  bu 
which  has  been  admittedly  made  into  machinery  spice 
and  you  add  that  to  the  register  tonnage,  or  include  that 
in  the  register  tonnage,  you  would  offend  against  that 
principle  ?— Undoubtedly,  you  would  be  including  a 
part  of  the  space  from  which  you  cannot  earn  any  revenue. 

4538.  But  you  do  recognise  this  fact,  do  you  not,  that 
under  that  section,  if  you  go  to  extremes  it  is  possible 
to  get  such  a  register  tonnage  as  will  absolutely  misre- 
present the  carrying  capacity  of  the  ship  ? — Of  course — 
take  tugs. 

4539.  1  am  not  taking  tugs  at  present.  Tugs,  of  coursa. 
gi  ve  one  example,  but  I  am  talking  about  trading  ship? :  — 
1  admit,  as  far  as  deadweight  carriers  are  concerned,  there 
have  been  some  anomalous  results  before  they  wera 
altered,  or  rather  bofore  the  recent  instructions  were 
issued  to  surveyors. 

4540.  But  since  the  recent  instructions  were  issued 
to  surveyors,  do  you  think  those  anomalies  have  been 
removed  ? — I  think  that  they  should  be  sufficient  to 
remove  every  anomaly. 

4541.  Do  you  not  think,  or  do  you  think  rather  that 
there  is  still  room  in  Section  78  for  a  limit  beyond  which 
you  should  not  go,  such  limit  to  be  expressed  in  percentages 
of  gross  tonnage  if  you  like  ? — No,  I  would  be  very  sorry 
indeed  to  see  any  limit  put  on  to  vessels  employed  in  the 
coasting  trade — they  really  cannot  stand  it. 

4542.  Then  that  brings  me  to  another  question.  What 
would  you  call  a  disproportionately  low  net  in  proportion  to 
gross,  because  that  is  in  our  terms  of  reference  that  there 
are  certain  vessels,  or  that  it  is  possible  under  Section  78 
to  get  in  certain  vessels  a  disproportionately  low  net 
tonnage  in  proportion  to  the  gross.  What  would  you  ca'l 
a  disproportionately  low  net  register  ? — I  think  yo'i 
would  have  to  take  into  account  the  special  type  of  boat 
and  the  special  trade  she  was  built  for,  to  be  able  1o 
say  what  was  a  fair  proportion  of  net  to  gross. 

4543.  I  put  it  this  way.  Supposing  you  build  a  ship 
and  you  have  11,000  cubic  feet  of  space  in  her  hold  which 
is  absolutely  available  for  cargo.  That  would  come  out, 
treating  this  as  a  principle,  at  a  register  tonnage  of  110 
tons  ? — That  is  3o. 

4544.  Supposing  that  boat,  instead  of  a  register  of  110 
tons,  or  from  90  to  110  goes  down  to  20,  but  does  carry  a 
full  cargo,  would  you  call  that  disproportionately  low  ? — 
It  is  not  a  type  of  boat  that  1  am  familiar  with,  but  I 
think  that  there  does  seem  to  be  something  dispro- 
portionately low  about  that  type  of  boat.  . 

4545.  Knowing  of  the  existence  of  such  boats,  do  you 
think  that  Section  78  covers  the  ground  sufficiently  to  deal 
with  those  ? — 1  would  say  that  if  the  recent  instructions 
which  the  Board  of  Trade  has  issued  are  not  sufficient  to 
prevent  freaks,  they  ought  to  be  made  so  without 
laying  down  any  hard  and  fast  limit. 

4546.  You  think  that  tugs  can  be  loft  out  of  the  ques- 
tion altogether,  because  the  different  harbours  throughout 
the  kingdom  give  them  special  treatment  t — They  have 
always  done  so,  but  if  they  were  brought  within  any  hard 
and  fast  line  then  the  harbour  authorities  might  recon- 
sider their  position. 

4547.  And  that  is  the  reason  why  you  think  there 
should  bo  no  limit  ? — That  is  the  reason  why  I  think  there 
should  be  no  limit  as  regards  tugj,  but  there  are  many 
passenger  boats  in  the  same  position. 


TONNAGE  COMMITTEE. 


I^ 


The  Secretary  handed  in  the  following  statements  : — 

SuTTOS  Hakboub  Impbovkmest  Company. 

Plymouth, 
30th  May,  1905. 

''  Snt, — On  behalf  of  the  Sutton  Harbour  Improvement 
"Company  I  beg  to  submit  the  following  observations 
with  regard  to  the  recent  methods  of  measiiring  ships 
<or  the  nett  tonnage,  in  connection  with  which  subject 
I  imderstand  a  Committee  is  holding  an  enquiry. 

My  Company  has  a  capital  of  £195,000  and  is  carried 
on  under  Acts  of  Parliament  1847,  1872,  1889  and  1895. 

The  dues  authorised  to  be  collected  from  ships  were 
based  on  the  nett  tonnage,  which,  in  years  gone  by,  was 
about  one  half  the  carrying  capacity  of  the  ship.  By  the 
system  of  allowances  for  deck  arrangements,  etc.,  subse- 
quently introduced,  the  nett  tonnage  has  been  brought 
Oower  and  lower  until  a  period  has  arrived  when  harbour 
companies  such  as  this  are  seriously  considering  their 
position.  For  many  years  it  has  only  been  possible  to 
pay  a  small  dividend  of  3  per  cent,  to  the  shareholders, 
and  unless  something  be  done  to  fix  a  fair  ratio  between 
the  nett  register  of  a  ship  and  her  carrying  capacity,  it 
will  be  impossible  for  many  harbour  companies  and  har- 
Tx>ur  Commissioners  to  pay  their  way. 

As  instances  which  may  be  considered  to  act  unfairly, 
I  give  at  the  foot  the  names  of  some  steamers  which  trade 
to  this  port. 

Would  you  kindly  place  this  appeal  before  the  Com- 
mittee engaged  upon  the  investigation  of  this  question. — 
1  remain.  Sir, 

,  Your  obedient  servant, 

A.  Saundebs  Habbis. 
{Chaimum.) 


Name. 

Port  of  Registry. 

Nett 

Gross 

Capacity. 

Beacon  Rock 

Liverpool 

146 

495 

609  tons 

John  Irwin 

Dundalk 

75 

303 

270    „ 

Terrum 

Glasgow 

19 

271 

300    „ 

Bishop  Rock 

Liverpool 

146 

495 

572     „ 

Brest  Rock 

f» 

186 

519 

594     ff 

Blanche  Rock 

172 

471 

521     „ 

Tug  Boats. 

■Neptvme       I  Glasgow 
Musgrave     j  Belfast 


5   tons  nett 
3        „      „ 


165  tons  gross 
253  tons  gross 


The  above  figures  only  represent  a  few  cases  ;  there  are 
many  other  similar  vessels  using  the  harbour. 


Hull,  Babksley  and  West  Riding  JtrNcrnoN  Railway 
AND  Dock  Company. 

Extract  from  the  Minutes  of  the  Board  Meeting  held  a 
22,  Abingdon  Street,  Westminster,  on  the  3WA  May,  1905. 

Mr.  William  Trotter  in  the  Chair. 

Tonnage  Committee. 

With  reference  to  the  Departmental  Committee  ap- 
pointed by  the  Board  of  Trade  to  enquire  into  the  opera- 
tions of  Section  78  of  the  Merchant  Shipping  Act,  1894,  etc. 

Resolved — 

That  this  Board  is  of  opinion  that  the  deductions  from 
the  gross  registered  tonnage  for  propelling  power  allowed 
Tinder  Section  78  (1)  (b)  of  the  Merchant  Shipping  Act, 
1894,  should  be  limited  in  accordance  with  the  recom- 
mendation contained  in  Clause  44  (g)  of  the  Report  of  the 
Royal  Commission  on  Tonnage  in  1881. 

That  having  considered  the  evidence  already  given 
before  the  Departmental  Committee  supporting  this 
opinion  and  which  covers  the  ground  of  any  evidence 
which  would  be  given  on  behalf  of  the  Hull  and  Bamsley 
Company,  this  Board  does  not  think  it  necessary  to  tender 
iurther  evidence  before  the  Committee. 

Gboboe  Scaum. 

{Secretary.) 


CATTrWATEB  COMMISSIONERS.    . 

Plymouth. 
May  ZUt,  1905. 
Merchant  Shippinq  Tonnage. 

Snt, — In  common  with  most  Harbour  Boards  the 
Cattewat«r  Commissioners  have  long  felt  that  the  present 
system  f)f  tonnage  measurement  is  inequitable,  as  the 
carrying   capacity    of   vessels    is    generally    more  than 

400. 


double  the  nett  register,  and  in  many  cases  three  and  even 
four  times  as  great. 

The  Commissioners'  Harbour  Master  has  prepared  a  list 
showing  the  names,  net  and  gross  tonnage  register  and 
carrying  capacity  of  steam  tugs  and  other  steam  vessels 
which  have  visited  this  harbour  during  the  present  year 
from  which  it  will  be  seen  that  the  net  register  tonnage 
upon  which  dues  are  calculated  is  out  of  all  fair  propor- 
tion to  the  actual  tonnage  loaded  or  discharged. 

This  harbour  is  not  a  commercial  undertaking  and  after 
discharge  of  expenses  and  periodical  reduction  of  the 
capital  indebtedness  all  receipts  are  expended  in  im- 
provements, principally  in  dredging,  upon  which  the 
Commissioners  have  laid  out  in  the  last  few  years  over 
£13,000  which  they  borrowed'  upon  the  security  of  their 
dues. 

My  Commissioners  will  be  obliged  if  you  will  lay  the 
enclosed  statement  before  the  Committee  which  is  now,  I 
believe,  holding  an  inquiry  into  this  question. — I  am.  Sir, 
Your  obedient  servant, 

H.  I.  Fbipp. 
List  of  Steam  Tugs  vismNO  Oattewater  HARsoirE, 

SHOWING  proportion  OF  NETT  REQISTEE  TO  THE  GROSS 

Register. 


Gladiator 
Albatross 
Challenge 
Simson 
Rose 

Wild  Rose 
Wild  Rose 
White  Rose  - 
Dominion 
Director  Gerling 
Arcadia  - 
Oceana    - 


List  of  Oaboo  Steamers  visiting  Oattewater  Harbour 

HAVING  A  gross  REGISTER  AND  CARRYING  CAPACITY 
LARGELY  EXCEEDING  THEIB  NET  REGISTER  BY 
MEASUREMENT. 


Nett  Register 
Tons. 

Gross  Register 
Tons. 

Carrying 
Capacity 
I'ons. 

Speedy 

119 

397 

325 

Katherine 

66 

255 

226 

Sound  Fish 

er      -         131 

463 

491 

River  Fish( 

sr       -          168 

457 

502 

Firth  Fishe 

r       -          148 

456 

507 

Stream  Fis 

her    -         188 

479 

549     1 

Race  Fishe 

r       -         184 

494 

602 

Beacon  Ro( 

:k      -          146 

495 

590 

Bishop  Roc 

k      -          146 

495 

575 

Blanche  Re 

ck    -         171 

471 

536 

Winstanlej 

148 

368 

475 

Toy 

91 

354 

376 

Albion 

129 

347 

•  440 

Bedlormie 

126 

392 

376 

Filer 

■        -           53 

243 

203 

Derwent 

109 

264 

301 

Torfrey 

156 

443 

505 

Lavinia 

168 

419 

485     - 

Moume 

60 

221 

210 

Slateford    ■ 

88 

355 

369 

Jucar 

59 

261 

242 

Osceola 

123 

393 

331 

Horn 

187 

633 

753 

Ascania 

242 

428 

531 

Fred 

56 

312 

245 

Avenel 

20 

271 

230 

Abbotsford 

20 

270 

240 

RIVER  WEAR  COMMISSION. 
Clerk's  Office. 

Sunderland. 
31««  May,  1905. 
Extract  from  the  Minutes  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  River 
Wear   Commissioners   at   their    Board  Meeting   held   on 
Wednesday,  the  3lst  day  of  May,  1905. 

The  following  Report  of  the  Consultation  and  Parlia- 
mentary Committee  was  road  : — 

"  We  have  to  report  that  having  considered  the  terms 
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of  the  Board  of  Trade  reference  to  a  Departmental  Goui- 
luittee 

'  to  enquire  into  the  operation  of  Sc<-(ion  78  of 
the  Merchant  Shipping  Act,  1894,  whether  or  not  it 
tends  to  produce  in  any  cIiihh  of  «lup  a  diKpro|)orti<>n- 
Ately  low  Register  Tonnage  in  comparixon  with  the 
Gross  Tonnage,  and,  if  bo,  to  report  what  anicndincntu 
may   bo  required    by  way  of  fixing  a  limit  to  the 
deduction  for  proj>elling  jxjwcr  which  shall  1h!  reason- 
able  and  equitable  ;    also  whether  it   is   dosirablo 
to  amend  Section  87  of  the  Act  for  the  purpose 
of  securing  a  uniformity  of  basis  ujran  which  rates 
are  to  be  levied  by  the  various  bodies  dealt  with 
in  that  Section  87,  and,  if  so,  what  amendments 
may  be  required  in  that  section,' 
we   are  of  opinion  that,  in  the  interests  of  Dock  and 
Harbour  Authorities,  and  also  in  the  interest  of  equality 
between  shipowners,  it  is  desirable  and  would  be  just  that 
the  deductions  from  gross  tonnage  to  arrive  at  net  register 
tonnage  should  be  limited  on  the  lines  proposed  by  Clause 
44  (j)  of  the  Report  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Tonnage 
of  1881,  with  a  view  to  checking  the  largo  deductions 
for  propelling  power  allowed  when  the  discretion  granted 
by  Section  78  (1)  (6)  of  the  1894  Act  is  exorcised  and 
which  has  brought  about  in  ships  so  measured    the  dis- 
proportionately  low   Register   Tonnage   in   comparison 
with  the  Gross  Tonnage  which  Dock  and  Harbour  Authori- 
ties have  complained  of  and  which  has  resulted  in  such 
bodies  obtaining  payment  of  their  charges  on  a  reduced 
basis  for  the  accommodation  provided  for  and  services 
rendered  to  such  ships. 

Although  we  do  not  Consider  it  necessary  to  tender 
evidence  before  the  Departmental  Committee,  we  recom- 
mend the  Board's  adoption  of-  this  Report  and  that  a 
copy  of  it  be  forwarded  by  the  Clerk  to  the  Board  of  Trade. 

Dated  the  31st  day  of  May,  1905. 

(Signed),       Jenneson  Taylor. 

Chairman."- 

Resolved  that  the  same  be  received  and  adopted. 

J.    G.    MORRIS. 
Clerk. 


Harbour  Cliambers, 
Dundee, 
[  5th  June,  1905. 

The  Secretary, 

Departmental  Committee  on  Tonnage, 
Board  of  Trade,  London. 

Tonnage. 

Sib, — The  Trustees  of  the  Harbour  of  Dundee  have  had 
the  question  of  the  measurement  of  vessels  for  tonnage 
under  consideration,  and  in  view  of  the  sittings  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  Departmental  Committee  to  learn  the 
views  of  parties  interested  in  the  question,  my  Trustees 
have  instructed  me  to  forward  you  the  following  resolution. 
"  This  Board  having  considered  the  terms  of  the  Board 
of  Trade  reference  to  Departmental  Committee, 

'  To  enquire  into  the  ojieration  of  Section  78  of 
the  Merchant  Shipping  Act,  1894,  whether  or  not 
it  tends  to  produce  in  any  class  of  ship  a  dispropor- 
tionately low  register  tonnage  in  comparison  with  the 
gross  tonnage,  and,  if  so,  to  report  what  amendments 
may  be  required  ,by   way  of  fi.\ing  a  limit  to  the 
deduction  for  propelling  power  which  shall  be  reason- 
able and  equitable  ;  also  wliether  it  is  desirable  to 
amend  Section  87  of  the  Act  for  the  purpose  of  secur- 
ing a  uniformity  of  basis  u]>on  which  rates  are  to  be 
levied  by  the  various  bodies  dealt  with  in  that  Section 
87  ,  and,  if  so,  what  amendments  may  bo  required  in 
that  section,' 
is  of  opinion  that,  in  the  interests  of  dock  and  harbour 
authorities,  and  also  in  the  interests  of  equality  between 
shipowners,  it  is  desirable,  and  would  be  just  that  the 
deductions  from  gross  tonnage  to  arrive  at  the  net  register 
tonnage  should  be  limited  on  the  lines  proposed  by  Clause 
44  (g)  of  the  Report  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Tonnage 
of  1881,  with  a  view  to  checking  the  large  do<luctions  for 
propelling  power  allowe<l  when  the  discretion  granted  by 
Section  78  (1)  (6)  of  the  1894  Act  is  exercised,  and  which 
has  brought  about  in  ships  so  measured  the  disproportion- 
ately low  register  tonnage  in  comparison  with  the  gross 
tonnage  which  dock  and  harbour  authorities  have  com- 
plaint of,  and  which  has  resulted  in  such  bodies  obtaining 


l)ayment  of  their  diargos  on  a  reduced  basis  for  the. 
accommodation  provided  for,  and  services  rendered  to,, 
such  ships. 

"  And  tills  Board  having  considered  the  evidence- 
already  given  before  the  Departmental  Committee,  and 
iinding  that  it  covers  the  ground  of  the.  evidence  which 
this  Hoard  would  be  able  to  give,  do  not  consider  it  neces- 
sary to  fonder  evidence  before  the  Departmental  Com- 
mittee, but  instruct  their  clerk  to  forward  to  the  Board 
of  Trade  a  copy  of  this  resolution." — I  am.  Sir,  Your 
obedient  servant, 

John  Mallooh; 
{Cterk  to  the  Dundee  Harhout  Trustees.  > 


Port  and  Docks  Office, 
Dublin, 

5th  June,  1005. 

Dear  Sir, — In  reference  to  your  letter  of  the  lOth  May 
last,  I  am  directed  to  state  the  subject  of  tonnage  measure- 
ment as  now  under  consideration  of  your  Committee  i» 
engaging  the  serious  attention  of  the  Dublin  Port  and 
Docks  Board. 

The  circumstances  of  the  trade  of  the  Port  of  Dublin 
is  very  exceptional.  It  is  mainly  a  cross  Channel  trade, 
the  proportion  in  1904  being  377,328  tons  of  oversea 
trade  against  1,609,257  tons  of  coasting  or  cross  Channel 
trade. 

The  revenue  of  the  Port  of  Dublin  is  principally  derived 
from  tonnage  dues  on  ships.  It  is,  therefore,  apparent 
that  any  change  made  in  the  general  law  of  tonnage 
measurement  which  would  injuriously  affect  the  revenue- 
of  the  Harbour  of  Dublin  would  be,  to  it,  of  the  most 
serious  importance. 

When  promoting  the  Act  of  1902,  owing  to  the  serious 
decrease  in  the  receipts  from  tonnage  dues,  caused  by  the 
reduced  net  register  of  steamers,  the  Board  were  compelled 
to  ask  for  the  insertion  of  the  following  clause,  which  was, 
subsequently,  sanctioned  by  Parliament,  ample  evidence 
having  been  given  in  support  of  same,  including  the  en- 
closed Returns,  1,  2,  3  : — 

Clause  39. — "  In  the  case  of  steam  vessels  other  than 
stsam  tugs  the  net  register  tonnage  upon  which  rates 
are  leviable  by  the  Board  shall,  in  no  case  be  deemed 
for  the  purpose  of  rating  to  be  less  than  50  j)cr  centum 
of  the  gross  register  tonnage  of  such  steam  vessel." 

The  Board  believe  that  a  strong  case  exists  for  a  con- 
tinuance of  legislation  to  preserve  the  revenue  of  the  Port 
of  Dublin. 

The  Board  are  prepared  to  give  evidence  in  support 
of  the  foregoing,  if  given  an  opportunity  for  so  domg  . — 
I  am,  dear  Sir,'  Your  obedient  servant, 

'    N.  Pbottd. 

MEMORANDUM.     LONDON  AND  NORTH  WESTERN 
RAILWAY  CO. 

Tonnage  dues  paid  bij  the  Company  t>i  1877  and  1901,  and 
other  particulars. 


Year. 

Total  Net 
Register 
Tonnage. 

Total 

Gross 

Tonnage. 

Total . 
Voyages. 

Total 
PaymontSw 

1877 
1901 

489,569 
352,171 

091,641 
1,857,207 

1.050 
1,536 

£13,250 
£9,537 

Showing  that — 

In  1877  the  company  paid  into  the  revenue  £13,259 
tonnage  dues. 

In  1901  they  paid  £9,537. 

Amount  which  would  have  been  received  from  the 
company  in  1901  if  not  tonnage  had  been  same  per  cent- 
age  of  gross  tonnage  as  in  1877,  £24,731. 

Amount  actually  received  as  above,  £9,537. 

In  1877  the  company  had  1,056  sailings,  their  payments, 
being  £13,259. 
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In  1901  their  sailings  had  increased  to  1,530,  yet  the 
port  received  £3,722  less. 

In  1877  the  company's  register  tonnage  was  489,569 
tons.     Gross,  991,641  tons. 

In  1901  their  regi.ster  tonnage  was  reduced  to  352,171 
tons.     Gross,  1,857,207  tons. 

In  1877  twelve  separate  steamers  were  employed  and 
their  payments  on  gross  tonnage  averaged  50-50  per 
centum  per  vessel  (ranging  from  58-4  per  cent.,  the  highest 
average,  to  44-1  per  cent.,  the  lowest  average). 

In  1901  Fifteen  separate  steamers  were  employed,  and 
their  payments  on  gruss  tonnage  averaged  20-38  per 
centum  per  vessel  (ranging  from  41  97  jier  cent.,  the 
highest,  to  11 -47  per  cent.,  the  lowest  average). 

In  1877  the  percentage  of  total  gross  tonnage  covered 
hy  taxation  was  49-3. 

In  1901  the  same  percentage  had  fallen  to  18-9. 

The  company's  steamer  "  South  Stack,"  built  in  1900 
has  a  register  tonnage  on  which  she  pays  dues  of  122  tons 
•only,  while  her  gross  tonnage  is  1,006  tons,  or  11-47  per 
•cent,  of  her  gross  tonnage,  "  and  as  she  has  been  employed 
in  carrying  the  cargoes  which,  in  previous  years,  had  been 
•carried  in  vessels  whosq  dues  have  been  payable  on  an 
average  of  18  per  cent,  of  their  gross  tonnage,  tho  effect 
•on  the  revenue  of  the  port  is  obvious.'' 

In  1877  the  company  had  allotted  to  them  1,020  feet 
■of  quayage  or  river  frontage. 

In  1901  they  had  1,225  feet  of  river  quayage  or  frontage. 

In  1877  the  company  paid  at  tho  rate  of  £13  per  lineal 
foot  of  quayage  allotted  them. 

In  1901  they  paid  at  the  rate  of  £7  15s.  8d.  per  lineal 
foot  of  quayage. 

In  1877  the  company  had  provided  for  them  428  lineal 
feet  of  sheds  at  a  cost  to  the  port  of  £5,560. 

In  1901  they  had  985  lineal  feet  of  sheds  at  an  additional 
<!ost  of  £6,327,  or  a  total  paid  out  of  the  port  funds  of 
£11,887  for  shed  accommodation. 

,YAa    HT 


From  1809  (the  yeir  of  the  Consolidation  Act)  to  1901 
there  was  expended  out  of  the  port  funds  on  account  of 
berthage  and  shed  accommodation  allocated  to  the 
company,  £77,618. 

Interest  on  same,  at  4  per  cent.,  £3,104  per  annum, 
which,  if  deducted  from  the  company's  payment  of 
£9,537,  would  leave  only  £0,433  as  their  contribution 
for  the  maintenance  and  working  expenses- of  the  port. 

In  liis  report  of  11th  January,  1902,  the  Collector  of 
Port  Dues  (His  Majesty's  Collector  of  Customs)  states  as 
follows  : — 

"  Tho  result  of  the  steadily  increasing  disproportion 
between  the  gross  and  the  net  or  register  tonnage  wliich 
is  being  effected  is  exemplified  in  the  case  of  one  of  the 
principal  lines  of  cross-Channel  steamers  trading  to  the 
port. 

"  It  is  found  that  ten  years  ago  the  dues  on  these 
steamers  were  leviable  on  an  average  of  26-8  per  cent, 
of  their  gross  tonnage,  whereas  at  tlio  present  time  an 
average  of  18-9  per  cent,  only  of  their  gross  tonnage  is 
chargeable  -with  dues. 

"  It  is  further  found  that  during  these  ten  years — that 
is,  duiing  the  year  1901  as  compared  with  the  year  1891 
— whereas  the  gross  tonnage  of  tho  steamers  of  this  line 
and  the  number  of  their  voyages  have  increased  31-3 
per  cent,  and  18-3  per  cent,  respectively,  their  contribu- 
ton  to  the  revenue  of  the  port  in  tonnage  rates  has  de- 
creased about  7  per.cent. 

"  Tho  increased  disproportion  between  the  net  and 
the  gross  tonnage  of  these  steamers  in  1901,  as  compared 
with  the  year  1891,  represents  a  loss  to  the  revenue  during 
the  past  year,  based  on  tho  number  of  voyages  made,  of 
over  £6,000. 

"  I  have  quoted  tlie  figuies  relating  to  one  only  of  the 
lines  of  cross-Channel  steamers  trading  to  the  port  but 
the  same  process  with  regard  to  the  net  tonnage  is,  to  a 
certain  extent,  in  operation  in  the  case  of  most  steamers 
similarly  employed. 


[  DUBLIN  PORT  AND  DOCKS  BILL. 
In  Parliament — Session  1902. 


CoMPABATiTE  Statement  of  Tonnaob    Revenue    RECEfTED   in   respect   of 

Railway  Co.'s  Express  Passbnoer  Steamers. 


London   and   North    Westers 


Built 

Length 
ft. 

Breadth 

ft. 

Depth 
ft. 

Tonnage 

Dues  per 

Voyage. 

Gross 

Net 

£     s.     d. 

"Shamrock' 

1876 

291 

32 

15-7 

1186 

524 

14    3  10 

-Lay' 

1880 

300 

33 

144 

1175 

306 

8     5     9 

r Cambria"  - 

1897 

329 

39 

15-8 

1842 

328 

8  17     8 

"Rose" 

1876 

291 

32 

15-7 

1186 

624 

14     3  10 

"Violet"       - 

1880 

300 

33 

14-4 

1175 

306 

8     5     9 

-Anglia"      - 

1800 

.    329 

39 

15-7 

1862 

313 

8     9     7 

The  above-mentioned  steamers  have  been  employed 
in  what  is  known  as  the  "  Express  Service  "  of  the  London 
and  N.  W.  Ry.  Co.  at  various  dates  from  1876,  when 
this  particular  branch  of  their  trade  was  inaugurated, 
to  the  pnrsent  time. 

It  will  Ije  observed  that  the  "  Cambria,"  although  56-9 
per  cent,  larger  in  CIrfws  Tonnage  tlian  the  "  Shamrock," 
has  a  net  tonnage  of  190  less,  and  pays  £5  Os.  2d.  less 
dues  per  vayage.  If  the  net  tonnage  of  the  "Cambria" 
■was  in  the  same  proportion  as  that  of  the  "  Shamrock,"  it 
would  be  813  tons,  and  the  daes  thereon  would  bo 
£22  03.  5d. 

Similiarly  it  will  be  observed  that  the  "  Anglia,"  with  a 
gross  tonnage  of  .')7  per  cent,  in  excess  of  the"  Rose"  pays 
£5  14«.  3d.  pc^r  voyage  less  dues  than  that  vessel  did, 
whereas  if  her  net  tonnage  was  proportionate  to  tho 
•"Rose"  it  would  be  822  tons,  and  the  dues  payable  thereon 
would  be  £22  5s.  3d.  per  voyage. 


These  Express  Steamers  arrive  twic^i  each  day  fron. 
Holyhead — one  in  the  morning  and  the  other  in  the 
evening,  with  the  exception  of  Good  Friday,  Christmas 
Day,  and  Monday  morning. 

The  normal  service,  therefore,  comprises  622  arrivals 
per  annum.  The  loss  to  the  tonnage  revenue  in  respect  of 
the  "Cambria,"  tho  recent  vessel,  as  compared  with  the 
"Shamrock  "  (built  in  1876)  is  £2,434  17s.  5d.  per  annum, 
and  the  loss  to  tonnage  revenue  in  respect  of  tho 
"  Anglia  "  (built  in  1900)  as  compared  with  the  "  Rose  " 
(built  in  1867)  is  £2,510  Os.  7d.  per  annum,  making  thus 
a  total  annual  loss  to  Port  revenue  of  £4,944  18s.  on  this 
express  service  alone. 

If  m-iy  be  added  that  these  Express  Steamers  make 
an  equal  number  (i.e.,  022)  of  voyages  outwards  from 
Dublin,  for  which  no  dues  are  chargeable,  inasmuch 
as  all  vessels  in  Dublin  pay  for  the  inward  voyage  only. 
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MINTrraS  OF  EVIDENCE 


DUBLIN    PORT    AND    DOCKS    BOARD. 

CoMPARATin    Statkmist   of   Tonnaqk    Retencb,    rkceivkd   in   ebspkct   of  London  and  Nobth   Wbstebn^ 

Railway  Cojcpany's  Caroo  and  Cattle  Steamers. 


Rtinning. 

Length. 

Breadth. 

Depth. 

Tonnage. 

Passenger 
Certificate. 

Due?  per 

STKAMKR. 

Gross. 

Net. 

Voyage. 

"  Admiral  Moorsom  '*     • 
"Earl  Sponoer'5     • 
"South  Stack"      • 

1876 
1880 
1901 

219-3 
253-7 
299-5 

30-2 

29-4 
36 

151 
14-7 
13-5 

794 

859 

1066 

467 
431 
122 

688 

762 

1066 

£    s.    a. 
12  13    a 

a  13   0 

3    tt    1 

CARDIFF  RAILWAY  COMPANY. 

22a,  Queen  Anne's  Gate. 

Westminster,  S.W 
6th  June,  1905. 

Sib, — In  compliance  with  the  instructions  of  Sir  William 
T.  Lewis,  I  have  to  inform  you,  for  the  use  of  the  Tonnage 
Committee,  that  the  Return  on  the  Capital  Expenditure 
in  connection  with  the  Bute  Docks  during  the  last  thirty 
years  was  as  follows  : — 


For  the  ten  years  1875  to  1884  inclusive 
1885  to  1894 
1895  to  1904 

For  the  five  years  1900  to  1904        „ 


per  oent.. 
£    s.    d. 

-  4    2    J 

-  4  19  II 

-  3  12    3- 
-333- 


I  am  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Henry  A.  Robert^. 

(Secretary^^ 
Charles  J.  0.  Sanders,  Esq.,  Secretary, 

The  Tonnage  Committee,  Board  of  Trade, 
7.  WhitehaU  Gardens,  S.W. 


FIFTEENTH    DAY. 


Tv£sday,  27th  June,  1905. 


PRESENT. 


Mr.  Andrew  Bonar  Law,  M.P.  {in  the  Chair). 


Professor  John  Harvard  Biles,  LL.D. 

Captain  Herbert  Acton  Blake. 

Captain  Alfred  J.  G.  Chalmers. 

Sir  William  Lewis,  Bart. 

Mr.  Anthont  Gbobox  Lysteb,  M.  Inst.  C.E. 


Mr.  William  Milburn. 

Mr.  Charles  J.  Cater  Scott. 

Sir  WiLLLAM  Henry  White,  KCB.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S, 

Mr.  Joseph  Havelock  Wilson. 

Mr.  Charles  J.  0.  Sanders  [Secretary). 


Mr.  Ernest  Cook  :  Examined  by  the  Chairman. 


2ir.  Ernest 
Cook. 


4548.  {Chairman.)  The    Committee    have     had     your 
evidence  and  have  read  it.     It  is  not  necessary  to  go  over 
it,  but  they  will  adopt  the  usual  custom  and  just  ask 
27  Jane  1903.  questions  in  connection  with  it.     At  this  stage  I  have  not 
any  to  ask  you. 

{The  witnesa  put  in  the  proof  of  hia  evidence  which  was  as 
foUowi.) 

I  am  a  Steamship  Owner  carrying  on  business  in 
Liverpool,  and  have  done  so  since  the  year  1886.  I  am  a 
Director  and  ^lanager  of  Rogers  &  Bright,  Limited,  of 
Liverpool,  who  manage  seven  coasting  and  home  trade 
steamers  of  a  total  gross  tonnage  of  2,781  tons.  Of  these 
two  steamers  are  exclusively  employed  in  what  is  kno^rn 
as  the  general  berth  trade  between  Liverpool  and  South 
Wales  ports  and  vice  versa.  They  have  regular  fixed  and 
advertised  times  of  sailing,  which  are  kept.  The  other 
steamers  are  employed  in  the  general  coasting  and  home 
trade  as  employment  may  offer,  but  they  trade  principally 
between  Liverpool,  Ireland,  South  Wales,  English  Chan- 
nel, and  North  of  France  ports.  Our  steamers  during  the 
the  year  1904,  which  I  take  as  fairly  typical  of  our  trade, 
entered  ports  and  paid  dues  456  times.  As  a  rule  they 
do  not  remain  in  port  more  than  one  tide — very  often 
only  a  few  hours — and  they  very  often  arrive  or  sail  in 
ballast.  In  many  of  the  ports  the  accommodation  is  very 
'  poor  and  quite  out  of  date  and  we  receive  little  or  no 


return  for  the  dues  paid.  We  have,  in  order  to  keep  our 
trade,  to  call  at  porta  to  discharge  or  load  cargo,  however 
small  in  quantity  such  cargo  may  be,  and  it  is  not  un- 
common to  find  the  freight  so  earned  is  very  Uttle  more- 
than  the  dues,  but  we  have  to  pay  full  dues  on  the  vessel's 
nett  tonnage  nevertheless. 

Very  often  our  steamers,  when  in  port,  do  not  use  any 
berth  of  their  own,  but  go  alongside  an  ocean  liner,  and 
take  cargo  direct  from  her,  or  put  it  direct  into  her,  and  in 
such  cases  there  is  no  use  of  any  dock  or  harbour  accom- 
modation, except  water  space.  We  still  pay  full  dues. 
We  get  no  advantage  from  the  large  expenditure  of  the 
Dock  Board  in  improving  the  docks,  etc.,  for  the  big 
liners.  The  coasting  trade  docks  in  Liverpool  can  only  be 
entered  or  left  at  high  water,  and  when  discharging  into 
liners  in  other  docks  we  almost  invariably  have  to  waiS 
for  the  dock  gates  to  open  at  tide  time  to  enter  or  leave 
the  dock.  The  work  done  at  the  bar  has  done  us  no  good 
whatever,  as  we  could  before  it  enter  at  all  times  of  tide. 

With  a  large  proportion  of  our  general  cargoes  between 
Liverpool  and  South  Wales  ports  our  vessels  are  not  fully 
laden.  For  1904  I  have  worked  out  that  the  actual 
weight  of  the  quantity  carried  was  only  1-55  tons  of  cargo 
as  against  each  registered  ton  of  the  ship's  tonnage. 
Taking  our  fleet  as  a  whole  our  registered  tonnage,  as 
compared  with  our  gross,  varies  from  27  per  cent,  to  54 
per  cent,  and  is  an  average  of  about  37  per  oent.  of  the 
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gross.  It  varies  in  comparison  with  actual  carrying 
capacity  in  the  different  vessels  from  26  per  cent,  to  51  pei 
cent.,  average  37  per  cent.  Large  cargo  steamers  getting 
the  ordinary  deduction  of  32  per  cent,  carry  about  three 
times  their  register  tonnage,  or  about  33  per  cent,  of  their 
actual  carrying  capacity.  The  deductions  for  our  register 
tonnage  include  from  9  per  cent,  to  20  per  cent,  in  respect 
of  crew  space,  or  an  average  of  about  13  per  cent.  The 
deduction  for  propelling  space  varies  from  31  per  cent,  to 
70  per  cent,  of  the  gross  tonnage,  or  an  average  of  50  per 
cent.  Our  bimker  spaces  vary  from  9  per  cent,  to  12  per 
cent.,  or  an  average  of  about  10  per  cent,  of  our  carrying 
capacity.  We  have  no  double  bottoms  in  any  of  our 
vessels — all  is  cargo  space.  Double  bottoms  are  now 
omitted  when  measuring  for  gross  tonnage. 

In  our  trade  we  are  in  constant  competition  with  the 
railwajrs,  and  to  live  at  all  we  have  to  make  our  passages 
regularly  and  quickly,  and  can  only  obtain  very  low 
freights.  If  freights  rise  the  railways  intervene  and  carry 
off  the  business.  I  am  very  strongly  opposed  to  the  sug- 
gestion that  steamers  should  pay  port  dues  on  any  tonnage 
than  their  registered  tonnage.  That  was  adopted  as  a 
fair  basis  of  the  earning  power  of  the  vessel,  and  the 
various  schedules  of  dues  authorised  to  be  levied  at  the 
various  ports  have  been  fixed  accordingly,  and  the  same 
basis  has  been  accepted  in  foreign  ports.  There  are  no 
longer  any  so-called  freak  steamer  builders,  and  if  fair  use 
is  made  of  the  Rules  the  nett  register  tonnage  very  fairly 
represents  the  earning  capeicity.  In  building  our  vessels 
our  first  consideration  has  been  to  adapt  them  thoroughly 
for  our  trade  and  no  questions  of  dues  has  interfered  with 
this  leading  idea.  What  we  mainly  aim  at  in  the  design 
of  our  vessels  is  a  large  cubical  capacity  for  measurement 
cargo,  as  that  is  most  necessary  for  our  trade. 

I  have  calculated  that  if  the  tonnage  for  paying  dues  on 
our  fleet  is  increased  from  its  present  register  tonnage  to 
63  per  cent  of  its  gross,  it  will,  taking  the  last  year's  trading 
as  a  fair  statement  of  the  vessel's  employment,  involve  a 
further  annual  expense  of  over  £o00  a  year.  This,  on 
the  earnings  of  our  fleet  taking  the  dues  paying  tonnage  at 
63  p?r  cent.,  would  at  the  present  rates  mean  a  very 
heavy  additional  tax — one  of  our  steamers  would  be  called 
on  in  a  single  voyage  to  pay  £90  4s.  3d.  dues  instead  of 
£4  14s.  6d.,  or  an  increase  of  95  per  cent.  The.se  figures 
may  appear  small,  but  so  is  the  earning  capacity  of  the 
steamers.  In  the  year  1904  so  unremunerative  were  the 
rates  even  on  the  present  system  of  paying  dues  that  we 
had  steamers  of  the  fleet  laying  up  unemployed  for 
collectively  821  days.  This  promises  to  be  exceeded 
this  year. 

4649.  (Captain  ('halmerg.)  What  ia  ihe  largest  of  your 
boats  in  tonnage? — Our  steamer  '■'■  Volscian" — she  is 
613  tons  gross. 

4550.  What  is  her  nett  ?— 180. 

4551.  What  is  your  oldest  boat  ? — The  "  Volana.'' 

4552.  When  was  she  built  ? — Our  oldest  boat  is  the 
"  Volga  '  in   1881.     The  ''  Volana  "  was  built  in  1882. 

4553.  Will  you  give  me  the  ''  Volga's  "  tonnage — 
gross  and  nett  ?— She  is  281  gross  and  97  nett. 

45.54.  Do  you  say  your  fleet's  nett  tonnage  worki  out  at 
about  37  per  cent,  of  the  gross  taking  it  as  a  whole  ? — Yes. 

4555.  {Sir  William  Lewis.)  Between  the  highest  and 
the  lowest  ?— Between  the  highest  and  the  lowest. 

4556.  {Captain  Chalmers.)  Is  the  "  Volscian  '•'■  your 
most  modem  boat  ? — She  is  our  latest  boat. 

4557.  She  comes  just  under  the  30  per  cent,  nett  to 
gross  ?— Yes,  she  is  just  under  the  30  per  cent,  nett  to  gross. 

4558.  Which  boat  is  it  that  is  about  26  per  cent,  net 
to  gross  ?— The  '■' Vohiey."  She  comes  out  a  little  over 
27  per  cent. 

4559.  Are  these  vessels  in  the  French  trade  or  in  the 
English  coasting  trade  ?— Both  in  the  home  trade  limits. 

4560.  And  constantly  using  Liverpool  ? — Constantly 
using  Liverpool. 

4561.  In  designing  those  boats  was  there  any  particular 
tonnage  which  you  specified  to  be  assigned  for  the  engine 
space  or  did  you  leave  it  to  the  designers  ?— That  was 
left  entirely  to  the  designers. 

4562.  In  building  those  boats  did  you  build  them  for 
dead  weight  boats  or  for  cubic  capacity  boats  as  well  ?— 
For  cubic  capacity  boats  they  are  very  large  measurements 


with  the  exception  of  one,  the  "  Volga."'  The  rest  are  all 
exceptionally  large  capacity  boats.  •^'■-  Ernest 

4563.  So  that  jou  do  not  think  that  in  the  machinery         , 

space  there  is  any  space  contained  which  is  not  actually  27  Ju-ie  1905. 
occupied  by.ov  necessary  for  the  working  of,  the  machinery?  

— No,  none.  If  I  may  emphasise  my  evidence  we  have  no 
double  bottoms  in  our  boats.  We  want  all  the  cubic 
capacity  we  can  get. 

4564.  You  did  not  do  without  water  ballast  so  that  you 
could  stretch  your  engine  room  out,  did  you — ^you  see  if 
you  want  cubic  capacity  in  a  boat  and  you  want  to  stretch 
your  engine  room  out  the  way  you  would  provide  for  that 
would  be  to  do  without  water  ballast ;  that  was  not 
done  ? — Our  boats  are  very  short — very  small  boats. 

4565.  {Captain  Blake.)  There  is  in  these  ships  a  con- 
stantly increasing  difference  between  the  nett  register  and 
the  gross,  your  latest  ships  being  those  that  have  the 
largest  disproportion  ? — The  more  modem  our  boats  the 
bigger  their  engines  would  be. 

4566.  And  consequently  there  is  this  bigger  difference 
between  the  nett  and  the  gross  ? — -Consequently  we  have 
had  to  monopolise  more  room  for  our  engines. 

4567.  That  does  not  quite  answer  my  question.  There 
is  in  these  ships  a  constantly  increasing  difference  between 
the  nett  and  the  gross  tonnage — that  i?  the  difference  is 
greater  in  the  newer  ships  than  in  the  older  ones — never 
mind  from  what  cause  ? — Take  our  oldest  boat — -she  ia 
34  per  cent. 

4568.  Then  it  is  not  so — I  have  not  the  figures  here  ? — • 
Our  oldest  boat,  the  "  Volga,"  is  34  per  cent. 

4569.  Then  it  is  not  so — I  have  not  got  the  figures  here  ? 
— No  our  newer  boats  I  do  not  think  follow  your  line. 

4570.  In  the  "  Volney,"  which  is  one  of  the  ships 
which  you  give  as  being  a  very  small  register  tonnage, 
what  is  the  crew  space  in  that  ship  ? — She  is  15  per  cent. 
of  the  gross,  she  has  nearly  sixty  tons  of  crew  space. 

4571.  {Mr.  Lyater.)  I  see  you  say  your  firm  own  2,700 
tons  of  shipping  ? — Yes. 

4572.  That  is  the  total  tonnage  ? — That  is  the  total 
gross  tonnage. 

4573.  Now  in  the  second  paragraph  you  say :  "  Very 
often  steamers  when  in  port  do  not  use  any  berth  of  their 
own,  but  go  alongside  an  ocean  liner,  and  take  cargo 
direct  from  her."  Under  these  circumstances,  what  are 
the  charges  on  the  cargo  ? — They  pay  their  full  dues. 

4574.  In  and  out  ? — They  are  exempt  in.  Say  we  are 
coming  in ;  the  coastwise  dues  we  get  no  credit  for  at  all. 
They  are  paid  on  the  outward  voyage,  but  the  ocean 
foreign  steamer 

4505.  Pays  for  the  cargo  ? — They  pay  the  outward 
dues. 

4576.  Do  you  pay  or  do  the  owners  of  the  cargo  pay 
the  inward  dues  ? — ^No,  the  inward  dues  are  exempt, 
that  is  why  the  coasting  boats  are  rather  at  a  disadvantage 
in  Liverpool,  they  get  no  credit  for  their  inward  dues. 

4577.  I  am  rather  for  the  moment  considering  what 
you  saj  in  your  proof  here.  As  I  understand  your  figures' 
you  say  in  such  cases  there  is  no  use  of  any  harbour  ac- 
commodation except  water  space  ? — We  do  not  occupy  the 
quay  space  at  all. 

4578.  And  there  is  no  charge  on  the  cargo — no  inward 
charge  on  the  cargo  ? — No,  at  least  I  take  it  so — wc  do 
not  pay  anything. 

4579.  But  the  vessel  does  take  advantage  of  the  water 
space  and  the  dock  ? — Quite  so. 

4580.  And  the  vessel  is  charged  her  ordinary  tonnage 
due?  ?  — Certainly. 

45S1.  Now  in  the  third  paragraph  you  suggest  that  "  for 
1904  I  have  worked  out  that  the  actual  weight  and  the 
quantity  carried  was  only  1'55  tons  cargo  as  against  each 
registered  ton  of  the  ship's  tonnage."  Do  you  suggest 
that  the  ship  should  be  charged  according  to  the  amount 
of  cargo  that  she  carries  per  registered  ton  ? — No,  I  do  not 
suggest  that. 

4582.  I  do  not  understand,  then,  the  object  of  that 
paragraph  ?— I  do  not  quite  know  how  you  would  like 
me  to  explain  it.  We  pay  on  our  tonnage  whether  we 
carry  a  full  cargo  or  whether  we  do  not. 
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4583.  That  U  (he  prmciplo  of  the  present  Act  is  it  not  ? 
-Yes. 

4584.  That  you  are  cliargi«l  on  tl>o  cargo  space — tliat 
is  the  priiioij)lo  ?  —No,  wo  are  not  cliargtni  on  our  cargo 
space,  wo  luv  chargi'<l  ou  our  regiHt-i>r  tonnag .^. 

4585.  Tliat,  a^  I  untUrrstanrl.  is  the  amount  of  the  gross 
tonnage  wliich  the  act  clofiiioR  as  the  cargo  space  ? — I  do 
not  quiU)  follow. 

4586.  (Chairman.)  May  I^put  it  to  yon  in  this  way. 
Your  object  in  putting  in  this  paragraph  is  to  show  that 
taking  one  possible  basis  of  charge — the  proporton  of 
nett  to  gross  tonnage — ^you  pay  more  than  the  bigger 
steamers?- No,  what  I  think  I  would  like  to  impress  upon 
you  is  that  the  cargo  capacity  of  our  boats  to  cargo  we 
carry  at  times  has  nothing  wliatever  to  do  with  the 
measurement  of  our  steamers — for  cargo  capacity  or  nett 
or  gross  tonnage.  We  go  at  stated  times  which  times  are 
kept  whether  wo  have  cargo  or  no  cargo. 

4587.  (Mr.  Lyster.)  Do  you  urge  that  as  a  new  principle 
on  which  charges  should  ba  made  on  the  ship  or  not  ? — 
No. 

4588.  I  do  not  quite  see  the  object  of  the  suggestion 
in  thi.s  paragraph.  Now  you  go  on  to  say  at  the  end  of 
the  paragraph  "  Our  bunker  spaces  vary  from  9  per  cent. 
to  12  per  cent,  or  an  average  of  about  10  per  cent,  of  our 
carrying  capacity."  Have  you  considered  at  all  what  your 
vessels  would  work  out  at — what  the  nett  register  of  your 
vessels  would  work  out  at  if  the  light  and  air  space  was 
not  included,  and  if  the  actual  space  occupied  by  the 
machinery  space,  plus  the  a  :tual  coal  space,  was  deducted 
— if  those  two  were  only  included  in  the  deduc:ion — 
have  you  considered  what  your  vessels  would  work  out 
at  ? — No,  I  have  never  gone  into  these  figures. 

4389.  Will  you  allow  me  to  put  them  to  you  ? — Yes. 
I  cannot  conceive  our  boats  without  light  and  air  spaces. 
I  would  not  like  to  conceive  our  boats  \vithout  light  and 
air  space. 

4590.  It  is  optional  for  you  to  measure  the  space, 
and  supposing  you  do  not  elect  to  measure  it  in — for 
instance  under  the  proposition  which  the  dockowners  have 
made  here,  there  would  bo  no  object  in  measuring  in  the 
light  and  air  space  because  you  would  not  get  the  three- 
fourths  extra  which  you  now  get  on  it  ?— Yes,  I  follow. 

4591.  Therefore  considering  that  there  is  no  object  to 
the  shipowner  in  including  the  light  and  air  space  pre- 
sumably he  would  not  include  it — ho  would  leave  it  out  1 
— Do  you  mean  leave  it  out  altogether. 

4592.  Not  include  it  in  his  gross  tonnage  ? — Why 
should  he  ? 

4593.  Because  he  would  not  get  the  three-fourths  extra 
reduction  which  he  now  gets  of  that  space  ? — If  he  got 
no  advantage  he  would  be  carrying  more  weight  than 
would  be  necessary — that  is  to  say  the  light  and  air  space 
requires  weight  to  construct  it. 

4.594.  He  would  get  an  advantage  to  his  crew  and 
engine  space,  would  he  not  ? — Certainly. 

4595.  And  it  would  be  in  their  interest  to  continue  the 
light  and  air  space  ?— Most  certainly. 

4596.  Taking  the  actual  machinery  space — I  will  take 
any  boat  you  like — the  "  Volga  " — it  would  come  to  72  per 
cent,  space  tons.  Have  you  got  the  register  of  any  of 
these  ? — No,  I  have  not  got  the  register.  I  see  she  is 
126  tons.     Is  that  whitt  you  were  referring  to. 

4597.  Take  the  "  Vohiey."  If  you  take  four  sevenths  of 
the  machinery  space  allowance  you  will  get  at  the  actual 
machinery  space,  will  you  not  ? — I  do  not  follow  the  four 
sevenths — I  do  not  understand  it. 

4598.  If  you  get  on£  and  three-fourths  times,  the  seven 
is  made  up  of  four  and  three.  Four  and  three  comes  to 
seven  does  it  not — very  well  if  you  take  four-sevenths  of 
your  allowance  you  then  will  get  at  the  nett  machinery 
space  ? — Yes,  I  follow. 

4599.  Would  that  work  out  in  the  case  of  the  "  Volney  '■'• 
to  116  ? — I  am  not  quite  sure  of  that,  but  I  think  it  is 
liardly  fair  to  compare  tho  "  Vohiey's "  engine  room. 
She  is  a  very  small  boat ;  she  is  only  140  feet  long  and 
she  has  a  500  horse  power  engine  in  her. 

4600.  As  a  matter  of  fact  in  taking  the  "  Volney  "  I  am 
taking  the  vessel  which  works  out  at  the  highest  register  ? 
— Yes,  she  has  an  enormous  engine  room  because  she  has 
an  enormous  engine  for  the  size  of  boat. 


4601.  If  I  took  the  "  Volga"-  or  the  "  Volana'!:  th«y 
would  work  out  still  lower. 

4602.  (Sir  William  Letris.)  What  about  the  "  Volscian."- 

4603.  (Mr.  Lyster.)  Tho  "  Volscian "  works  out  at 
somotliing  like  the  "  Vohiey,"  the  "  Volga  "  works  out 
28  per  cent.,  tho  "  Voltaire  "  at  34  per  cent.,  and  the 
"  Volana  "  at  20  per  cent.,  and  the  "  Volante  "  at  28  of 
the  gross.  I  have  read  out  to  you  the  percentages  which 
these  vessels  would  give  to  the  correct  gross  if  you  only 
deducted  tho  actual  machinery  space  and  the  actual 
coal  space  ? — Yes. 

4604.  That  works  out  on  an  average  in  your  fleet  to 
30  per  cent.,  so  that  supposing  tho  dockowners'  proposition 
could  bo  carried  out — namely,  the  32  per  cent,  allowance 
for  all  vessels,  it  would  not  be  hard  upon  your  fleet — it 
would  bo  a  liberal  allowance  for  your  fleet  ? — That  being 
so  I  do  not  see  why  any  alteration  should  take  place. 

4605.  That  is  the  effect  of  the  alteration  proposed  by 
the  dockowners  ? — If  you  point  out  that  our  boats  would  be 
somewhere  between  30  and  32  per  cent,  why  should  any 
alteration  be  made  at  all  ? 

4600.  That  is  the  effect  of  the  alteration  that  I  have 
been  giving  you — that  leaving  out  light  and  air  space  and 
only  measuring  actual  machinery  space  and  actual  coal 
space,  instead  of  IJ  ? — I  have  not  worked  out  the  figures 
on  your  lines,  taking  out  the  light  and  air  space  and 
measuring  in  the  cool  space. 

4607.  (Sir  William  White.)  Did  you  understand  Mr. 
Lyster  to  say  that  under  the  arrangement  which  he 
described,  which  he  called  a  correct  arrangement,  the 
deduction  for  machinery  and  coal  would  in  your  vessels 
average  30  per  cent.  ? — Yes,  I  understood  that  point.    ' 

4608.  You  tell  us,  too,  that  your  average  deduction  for 
crew  space  is  13  per  cent  ? — Yes. 

4609.  Then  the  total  deduction  you  would  get  in  what 
Mr.  Lyster  calls  the  correct  measurement,  would  be  43 
per  cent,  from  the  gross  average  ? — Yes,  I  follow  that. 

4610.  That  is  to  say,  you  would  have  to  pay  on  57  per 
cent,  on  your  gross,  and  at  present  you  pay  on  37  per  cent. 
— I  believe  that  is  right  ? 

4611.  (Mr.  Lyster.)  That  is  right. 

4612.  (Sir  William  White.)  That  is  what  Mr.  Lyster 
is  putting  to  you. 

4613.  (Mr.  Lyster.)  Yes.  My  point  was  to  draw  the  wit- 
ness's attention  to  the  actual  measurement  of  his  engine 
space  and  coal  space,  and  to  ask  him  to  compare  that  with 
deductions  on  that  account  which  wore  proposed  by  the 
dockowners.  I  find  that  if  my  figures  are  correct  that  the 
machinery  and  coal  spaoes  i;i  his  vessels  measure  only 
30  per  cent,  and  they  would  get  an  allowance  of  32  per 
cent.  Then  you  go  on  in  the  next  paragraph  and  say  : 
"  I  am  very  strongly  opposed  to  the  suggestion  that 
steamers  should  pay  port  dues  on  another  tonnage  than 
their  register  tonnage" — is  there  any  suggestion  that 
they  should  pay  on  any  other  ? — What  I  understand  is 
that  the  dock  proposal  is  to  pay  on  a  proportion  of 
their  gross. 

4614.  They  are  always  paying  on  a  proportion  of  their 
gross  ? — Yes. 

4615.  But  not  the  same  proportion  as  before.  The 
suggestion  has  been  made  that  a  different  method  of 
arriving  at  the  register  tonnage  should  be  instituted  from 
what  prevails  at  present.  You  would  still  bo  paying 
on  register  tonnage  ? — Yes,  but  in  a  much  greater  pro- 
portion. 

4616.  It  would  be  a  larger  proportion  ? — Yes. 

4617.  Then  the  question  arises,  as  I  was  putting  to  you 
just  now,  whether  that  is  fair  or  not  ?— No,  I  do  not 
think  it  is  fair. 

4018.  The  question  of  the  proportion — an  equitable 
proportion — is  one  that  can  be  determined  by  a  com- 
parison such  as  I  have  just  put  to  you.  I  take  it  that 
really  what  you  mean  to  say  is  that  the  present  method 
of  arriving  at  the  net  register  should  not  be  disturbed^ — 
should  not  bo  departed  from  ? — Yes,  I  certainly  think 
that. 

4619.  Now  then  you  go  on  and  say,  "  There  are  no 
longi-r  any  so-called  freak  steamer  builders,  and  if  fair 
use  is  made  of  the  Rules,  the  nett  register  tonnage  very 
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fairly  represents  the  earning  capacity."  Do  you  seriously 
represent  that  there  are  no  abnormally-buill  vessels  now  '! 

Xone  that  I  know  of.     None  abnormally  low  as  there 

used  to  be. 

4C20.  We  had  a  vessel  in  Liverpool  the  other  day 
called  the  "Viking  " — I  do  not  know  whether  you  went 
down  to  see  her  ? — No,  I  had  not  that  honour. 

4(521.  I  went  to  have  a  look  at  her.  Do  you  know 
what  her  nett  register  is,  or  how  it  works  out  ? — That  is 
a  different  type  of  boat — that  is  a  boat  with  an  enormous 
engine  power. 

4622.  I  am  taking  your  paragraph — I  do  not  know  what 
you  call  a  freak — but  I  take  it  that  what  you  mean  by  a 
fr  ak  is  something  that  is  abnormally  low  ? — I  take  it  in 
her  case  the  Rules  have  been  properly  carried  out  in 
measuring  her. 

4623.  You  start  with  the  assumption  that  the  Rules 
are  perfectly  equitable,  and  then  you  say  they  ought 
not  to  be  interfered  with.  I  will  tell  you  what  the  net 
register  of  the  "  Viking  "  works  out  at — it  works  out 
at  12  ptr  c  nt.,  and  she  is  the  latest  addition  to  what 
you  may  call  the  local  fleet  at  Liverpool. 

4G24.  {Sir  William  Lewis.)  Is  she  a  coaster  ? 

4625.  (Mr.  Lyster.)  An  Isle  of  Man  boat. 

4626.  (Cluiirman.)  It  she  a  paddle  boat  ? 

4627.  (Mr.  Lyster.)  No,  she  is  a  turbine  boat. 

4628.  (Witness.)  Will  she  occupy  your  docks  very 
often  ? 

4629.  (Mr.  Lyster.)  That  remains  to  be  seen.  The 
next  gentleman  who  is  coming — -Mr.  Dodd — is  he  not 
connected  with  that  company  ? — No,  I  think  not. 

4630.  Professor  Biles  points  out  to  mo  that  there  is 
the  "  Plover,"  built  in  1904,  with  12  percent.  T— I  think 
there  are  very  few  of  those. 

4631.  I  put  it  to  some  witness  the  other  day,  that 
there  was  a  list  of  something  like  seventy  or  eighty  vessels 
built  since  1901 — since  the  new  regulations  of  the  Board 
of  Trade  came  in — which  range  from  16  to  something 
less  than  40  per  cent.  Now  then,  your  last  paragraph  : 
"  I  have  calculated  that  if  the  tonnage  for  paying  dues 
on  our  fleet  is  increased  from  its  present  register  tonnage 
to  63  per  cent,  of  its  gross,  it  will,  taking  the  last  year's 
trading  as  a  fair  statement  of  the  ve8.sels  employed,  in- 
volve a  further  annual  expense  of  over  £500  a  year." 
Is  that  Liverpool  you  are  talking  of  ? — No,  that  is  alto- 
gether. 

4632.  Then  half  of  that  would  be  about  the  proportion 
of  Liverpool  ? — It  is  £360  out  of  £640  from  Liverpool. 

4633.  In  making  that  calculation  do  you  consider 
that  the  same  rate  would  bo  maintained — the  same  rate 
for  your  class  ? — No,  I  take  it  that  the  old  rate  which  wo 
are  paying  now 

4634.  What  do  you  pay  per  ton  ? — 4Jd.  in  Liverpool. 

4635.  In  making  the  calculation  do  you  make  it  with 
a  44d.  rate  ? — With  a  4Jd.  rate  on  the  nett. 

4636.  On  the  increased  nett  ?-r-I  do  not  understand 
about  the  increased  nett. 

4637.  (Cluiirman.)  On  63  per  cent.  ?— Yes,  on  63  per 
cent,  of  the  gross — that  is  my  calculation. 

4638.  (Mr.  Lyster.)  Then  you  have  taken  it  that  the 
present  rate  would  bo  maintained  ? — Yes. 

4639.  In  taking  63  per  cent.,  your  boats  would  not 
reach  that;  You  say  you  have  13  per  cent,  for  crow 
allowance  ? — I  do  not  quite  follow  you. 

4640.  If  you  deduct  the  32  per  cent.  ? — Are  you  alluding 
to  the  tonnage  in  Liverpool — the  rate  we  pay. 

4641.  Yes;  if  you  turn  to  the  paragraph  on  the  top  of 
page  2 :  "  The  dixluctions  for  our  registered  tonnage 
include  from  9  per  cent  to  20  per  cent,  in  resjiect  of  crew 
space — or  an  average  of  about  13  per  cent;"  ;  so  that 
if  you  get  an  allowance  of  32  per  cent,  for  engine  Hpace 
that  would  bring  you  down  to  68  per  cent.,  would  it  not  ? — • 
Yes. 

4642.  And  then  if  you  take  13  per  cent,  off  that,  that 
would  bring  you  down  to  55  ? — Yes. 

4643.  So  that  you  will  want  to  ofjrrect  that.  Even 
if  you  take  the  present  rate  you  would  have  *»  correct 
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pay  now  ?    Do  you  know  how  much  a  year  you  pay  now         

on  your  space  1 — 1  can  tell  you  what  we  pay  to  the  Dock 
Board. 

4645.  You  say  it  will  involve  a  further  annual  expendi- 
ture of  over  £5<X)  a  year :  could  you  ttiU  us  what  you  pay 
now  for  tonnage  rates  to  the  Board  ? — In  tonnage  rates 
it  is  £363. 

4646.  (Sir  William  Lewis.)  Is  that  £500  a  year  simply 
at  Liverpool  or  including  the  other  ports  ? — That  is  in- 
cluding the  other  ports. 

4647.  It  would  depend  on  what  other  charges  there  are 
at  the  other  ports.  Liverpool  being  4Jd. — what  does  he 
pay  at  the  other  ports  ? — I  pay  more. 

4648.  (Mr.  Lyster.)  I  see  that  your  vessel  only  now  pays 
about  £4  14s.  6d.  a  voyage  1 — Yes,  in  Liverpool. 

4649.  (Professor  Biles.)  Have  you  any  record  of  how 
your  payments  to  the  Dock  Board  have  decreased  within 
the  Ja.st  twenty  years — ^your  average  I  should  say  ?— 
I  cannot  say  how  they  stand  comparatively. 

4650.  You  do  not  know  whether  you  have  paid  more 
or  less  ?— tt  is  so  awkward  to  say  so.  As  I  say  in  my 
proof  owing  to  the  present  state  of  trade  our  boats  are 
lying  up,  and  it  is  difhcult  to  make  any  calculation  at  all 
in  that  respect.  If  any  increase  is  mode  on  us  I  do  not 
know  what  will  happen. 

4651.  You  really  do  not  know  how  your  payments  to 
the  Dock  Company  have  averaged  1 — No,  I  do  not  know 
how  they  would  compare. 

4652.  IIow  do  you  know  that  the  statement  you  make 
there  is  correct,  that  the  present  nett  register  tonnage 
as  adopted  very  fairly  represents  the  earning  capacity 
of  the  vessel — is  that  only  your  opinion,  or  is  that  a  state- 
ment ? — It  is  my  personal  opinion.  Nett  tounage  has 
been  arrived  at,  I  should  think,  after  considerable  diffi- 
culty. 

4653.  I  mean,  is  it  your  opinion  that  as  adopted  it  is 
a  fair  biisis,  or  is  it  a  statement  of  fact  ? — It  is  my  opinion 
— I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  a  fact  or  not. 

4654.  I  did  not  know  whether  you  had  any  evidence. 
We  do  not  know  that  the  nett  register  tonnage  is  a  fair 
basis  of  the  earning  power  of  a  vessel  ? — No. 

4655.  Do  you  say  that  you  could  not  get  a  vessel  now 
built — you  could  not  find  a  builder  who  would  build  you 
a  vessel  with  that  low  nett  regisU^r  tonnage  and  that  there 
is  no  longer  any  freak  steamer  builders  1 — Well,  I  do  not 
think  we  could  get  any  boat  built  on  the  same  conditions 
as  those  which  prevailed  before — ^takc  our  latest  steamer 
for  instance. 

4656.  There  are  vessels  that  have  been  built  in  the  last 
year  whoso  nett  register  to  gross  is  as  low  as  12  per  cent. 
Docs  that  modify  your  opinion  that  you  cannot  get  it 
done  1 — No,  what  I  would  lead  you  to  infer  is  this,  that 
if  I  built  the  "  Volscian  "  she  would  not  come  out  the 
same  as  her  present  tonnage  does. 

4657.  She  would  not  come  out  so  low  ? — No. 

4658.  That  is  quite  another  statement  to  what  you 
make  there  :  "  There  is  no  longer  any  so-called  freak 
steamer  builders,  and  if  fair  use  is  made  of  the  Rules  the 
nett  register  tonnage  very  fairly  represents  the  earning 
capacity."  That  is  quite  another  statement,  is  it  not  ?  — 
What  I  take  to  be  freak  steamers  are  some  of  those 
steamers  that  were  built  that  were  not  altogether  fairly 
measured  according  to  the  Rules. 

4659.  Do  you  consider  that  vessels  built  last  year  have 
not  been  fairly  measured  ? — I  should  not  like  to  say  that. 

4660.  Do  you  consider  that  the  unfairness  still  exists  ? 
— No,   certainly  not. 

4661.  You  do  not  ?— No. 

4462.  Then  if  a  vessel  could  bo  built  this  year  whose 
nett  register  to  gross  was  12  per  cent,  would  you  consider 
that  fair  ?— If  the  rules  are  carried  out,  I  should  con- 
sider  it  absolutely  fair. 

4663.  And  a  small  nett  register  of  12  per  cent,  nett  to 
gross  would  fairly  represent  the  earning  power  of  the 
vessel  ?— It  dc'jK'nd-i  on  the  type  of  steamer — it  depends 
entirely  on  the  typo  of  steamer. 
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4664.  Then  it  does  not  depend  on  the  measurement  of 
the  tonnage,  but  on  the  type  of  steamer  ■whether  it  is  fair 
or  not  T — I  do  not  quite  follow  you  in  that  line. 

4665.  I  will  put  it  to  you  again  that  you  say  that  the 
nett  register  tonnage  very  fairly  represents  the  earning 
capacity.  Now  if  in  this  year  of  grace  you  can  get  as 
low  as  12  per  cent.,  do  you  consider  that  12  per  cent, 
fairly  represents  the  earning  capacity  of  that  steamer  ? — 
Is  that  12  per  cent,  a  passenger  boat  or  a  cargo  boat  ? 
Passenger  boats  I  do  not  know  an3rthing  about. 

4666.  The  stotement  here  is :  "  The  nett  register 
tonnage  very  fairly  represents  the  earning  capacity  "  ? — 
I  am  referring  to  my  own  boat  whose  average  cargo  to  her 
register  is  about  three  times. 

4667.  Then  supposing  we  take  two  boats  like  yours^ 
one  boat  of  which  the  nett  register  tonnage  is  25  per  cent, 
of  her  gross  and  another  in  which  it  reaches  40  per  cent. — 
the  same  size  vessels  in  the  same  trade — would  you  con- 
sider that  those  relative  figures  measure  the  earning 
capacity  of  those  vessels  ? — I  should  say  that  it  would 
depend  on  what  was  the  average  of  their  cargo. 

4668.  Then  it  does  not  depend  on  the  nett  register,  but 
it  depends  on  the  cargo  ? — Considerably. 

4669.  (Mr.  MUbum.)  You  stated  just  now  that  your 
steamer,  the  "  Volscian  " — is  that  the  name  ? — ^Yes,  there 
is  one,  the  "  Volscian." 

4670.  That  if  she  was  built  again  you  could  not  bind 
her  to  come  out  at  12  per  cent,  nett  of  the  gross  ? — I  am 
not  quite  sure  about  your  12  per  cent. 

4671.  You  said  you  could  not  get  such  a  low  nett 
register  with  the  "  Volscian  "  if  you  built  her  now  ? — No. 

4672.  Why  is  that — is  that  in  consequence  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  regulations  ? — That  is  in  consequence  of 
the  Board  of  Trade  regulations. 

4673.  (Sir  WiUiam  White.)  Your  vessels  are  all  small 
vessels,  are  they  not  ? — Yes,  a  small  type. 

4674.  What  is  their  working  speed  about  ?— Tliree  or 
four  of  them  about  ten  knots. 

4675.  They  are  all  slow-speed  vessels  ? — ^We  consider 
that  ten  knots  for  a  140-feet  boat  is  rather  a  high  speed. 

4676.  I  was  not  speaking  in  relation  to  dimensions,  but 
about  absolute  speed  ? — They  are  slow-speed  boats. 

4677.  Are  there  any  passenger  ? — No,  none. 

4678.  They  are  all  cargo  ? — Yes,  cargo,  purely. 

4679.  And  the  cargo  is,  according  to  your  proof, 
measurement  rather   than    deadweight  ? — We    have    a 

•considerable  amount  of  deadweight,  but  the  bulk  of  our 
•  cargo  is  measurement — flight  coals. 

4680.  Internal  capacity  for  cargo  is  an  important  matter 
with  you — do  you  ever  fill  up  your  space? — Yes. 

4681.  You  do  ? — ^In  loading  light  coal  cargoes  we  do 
-^U  up — that  is  what  we  have  our  big  space  for,  to  carry. 

4682.  Then  you  make  a  point  of  not  having  any 
c  llular  double  bottoms  for  water  ballast.  Do  you  know 
phips  so  pmall  as  yours  that  have  cellular  double 
bottoms  ?— Yes. 

4683.  What  proportion  of  their  deadweight  would 
th  y  be  able  'o  take  in  their  double  bottoms — I  mean 
in  the  form  of  water  ballast  ? — I  should  think  nearly 
one-fourth  of  the  deadweight. 

4384.  .And  are  those  in  the  ordinary  coasting  trade  ? — 
Yes. 

4085.  I  suppose  they  are  chiefly  deadwei.ht  vessel 
that  have  that  feature  7 — Not  exactly  altogether  dead- 
w.ight. 

■    4686.  No,  but  dead-weight  would  be  more  important 
:in  those  vessels  than  yours  ? — Yes,  considerably  so. 

4087.  That  is  to  say  the  ciroum  tances  of  your  trade 
Irad  you  not  to  have  cellular  doublj  bottoms  because 
space  ia  very  valuable  ? — That  is  so. 

4<Sf8.  Now,  coming  back  to  Mr.  Lyster's  question 
and  the  figures  I  then  put  before  you,  siipponng  the 
figure  i  gavj  you  before,  that  the  vessel  would  pay  on 
57  per  cent  of  the  ^ross  instead  of  on  37  per  tent,  as  at 
pie;ent. 

4689.  (Mr.  LyaUr.)  55  per  cent.  I  think. 


4090.  (Sir  WiUiam  White.)  30  per  cent,  for  machinery, 
and  coal,  you  gave  me. 

4691.  (Mr.  Lyster.)  I  was  talking  of  the  dockowners* 
proposition.  That  would  be  32  per  cent,  off,  bring 
it  down  to  68  per  cent. 

4692.  (Sir  William  White.)  Bjt  I  was  right  in  my 
interpretation  that  you  would  have  20  j  er  cent, 
less  to  pay  on.  Taking  it  that  the  vessels  wiuld  pay 
on  55  per  cent,  of  their  grosp,  the  same  vessels  that  you 
now  have,  instead  of  37  per  cent  that  would  mean  roughly 
an  increase  of  charges  of  about  50  per  cent.  ? — Yes. 

4693.  I  understand  your  argument  to  be  that  that 
would  be  a  very  serious  matter  on  the  profit -earning 
capacity  of  your  fleet — is  that  your  view  ? — That  is  my 
view.  As  it  is  now,  our  boats  are  more  or  less  tied  up 
and  are  unprofitable.  If  any  of  these  charges  are  in- 
creased on  us  the  consequences  would  be  very  serious. 

4694.  .And  then  these  general  statements  which  you 
make  to  which  Mr,  Lyster  and  Professor  Biles  have 
alluded  to  as  nett  register  being  a  fair  basis  of  charge 
— you  narrow  that  down  to  your  own  fleet  ? — Yes. 

4695.  Do  you  mean  that  you  consider  that  your  ships 
pay  fairly  for  the  services  rendered  them  in  the  ports 
they  frequent  ? — They  pay  very  handsomely,  I  should 
say,  especially  in  Liverpool 

4696.  But  taking  the  existmg  nett  register  as  the 
basis  of  charge  and  the  rates  that  are  charged  to  you,  your 
view  is  that  they  pay  fairly  ? — They  pay  very  hand- 
somely. 

4697.  I  want  to  know,  is  that  your  argument,  is  that 
what  was  in  your  mind  ?— That  is  my  argument. 

4698.  (Mr.  Lyster.)  You  missed  one  point  of  my 
question  and  that  was  that  that  increase  would  only 
apply  if  the  rate  was  maintained. 

4699.  (Sir  WiUiam  White.)  I  quite  imderstand,  but 
you  have  the  power  of  varying  the  rate. 

4700.  (Chairman.)  On  that  point  if  there  is  any  sug- 
gestion tl  at  justice  will  be  done  to  you  by  giving  you  a 
lower  rate  would  it  net  be  better  to  leave  it  as  it  is  now, 
in  your  opinion  ? — I  certainly  think  that  it  would  be 
better  to  leave  it  as  it  is  now. 

4701.  (Chairman.)  That  is  in  answer  to  your  point, 
Mr.  Lyster.  You  suggest  that  justice  would  be  done 
to  him  by  lowering  the  rate  in  his  class  of  vessels  as  ccm- 
pared  with  other  vessels. 

4702.  (Mr.  Lyster.)  No,  I  did  not  say  that,  I  say  that 
his  calculation  would  be  wrong. 

4703.  (Witness.)  I  do  not  understand  that, 

4704.  (Mr.  Lyster.)  That  if  the  rate  is  maintained 
their  calculation  would  be  incorrect. 

4705.  (Chairman )  In  addition  to  that  you  said  to 
him  that  your  calculation  is  en  the  assumplicn  that  the 
charge  is  at  the  same  rate.  That  implies  a  probability 
or  possibility  of  a  lower  rate  for  this  class  of  boats. 

4706.  (Mr.  Lyster. )  I  grant  you  that,  and  his  assumption 
would  be  incorrect  if  that  is  carried  out. 

4707.  (Chairman.)  I  asked  him  would  it  not  be  better 
to  leave  it  alone  than  to  lower  the  rate. 

4708.  (Witness.)  Most  certainly. 

4709.  (Mr.  Lyster.)  Of  course,  what  you  complain  of  is 
the  inequality  between  different  classes  of  vessele.  I  am 
talking  of  Liverpcx)!. 

4710.  (Witness.)  Yes. 

4711.  •And  it  is  suggested  that  in  the  interests  of  the 
ship-owners  themselves  and  in  the  interests  of  equity  they 
should  pay  on  this  altered  register — that  is  the  argument 
of  the  dockowners. 

4712.  (Sir  WiUiam  White.)  In  Liverpool  have  you 
a  fixed  berth  assigned  for  your  vessels  ? — Yes. 

4713.  •And  exclusively  used  by  them  ? — Yes. 

4714.  (Sir  WiUiam  Lewis.)  In  your  estimate  of  the 
increase  that  you  would  have  to  pay  in  certain  events 
set  forth  in  the  last  paragraph  of  your  statement,  what 
have  you  assumed  that  you  are  paying  per  registered  ton 
in  other  ports  ?  You  have  said  it  was  made  upon  4Jd.  in 
Liverpool  and  on  what  in  other  ports  ? — 50  per  cent,  of  the 
gross  in  Cardiff. 
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4715.  Yes,  but  what  per  ton  ? — As  compared  -with  4|d. 
in  Liverpool,  I  think  it  is  2d.  in  Cardiff. 

4716.  Do  you  consider  that  that  is  an  unreasonable 
price  ? — No,  I  think  on  the  present  arrangement  of  nett 
tonnage  it  is  fair. 

4717.  Then  m  referring  to  what  you  describe  as  the 
?o-calied  freak  steamers  I  do  not  know  whether  you  have 
looked  the  matter  up  from  the  answers  you  have  given 
to  questions  put  to  you,  but  there  were  a  number  of 
steamers  built  in  1904  that  some  people  put  into  that 
category.  If  you  have  not  looked  them  up,  I  will  not 
trouble  you  with  the  quesiion  ?  —No,  I  cannot  say  for  other 
peopls's  boats,  I  can  only  say  as  to  what  is  brought 
personally  to  my  own  attention  in  regard  to  my  own  boats. 

4718.  Are  we  to  conclude  that  your  evidence  is  entirely 
applicable  to  coasting  steamers  ? — To  my  own  class  of 
boats. 

4719.  And  that  you  do  not  offer  any  opinion  upon  any 
other  boats  ? — No. 

4720.  Then  you  say  "  I  am  very  strongly  opposed 
to  the  suggestion  that  steamers  should  pay  port  dues  on 
any  tonnage  than  their  register  tonnage.  That  was 
adopted  as  a  fair  basis  of  the  earning  power  of  the  vessel." 
— I  suppose  you  are  aware  that  many  of  the  charges  in 
connection  with  some  of  the  older  docks  were  fixed  as  far 
back  as  sixty  years  ago  and  that  vessel  paid  on  some- 
thing like  90  per  cent,  of  their  carrying  power. 

4721.  {Mr.  Cater  Scott.)  You  may  go  back  100  years. 

4722.  (Sir  William  Lewis.)  I  have  one  particular  set  of 
docks  in  my  mind,  and  the  results  to  those  docks  now 
are  reduced  by  about  one -third  of  what  they  were  before. 
Do  you  think  what  would  be  fairly  applicable  under  the 
circumstances  of  sixty  years  ago  would  be  equally  ap- 
plicable now  ? — This  class  of  docks  which  we  are  using 
were  modem  docks  sixty  years  ago  but  are  not  so  now, 
but  the  coasting  owners  have  to  use  those  docks. 

4723.  Are  not  so  now  ?  I  think  you  occasionally  come 
to  Cardiff,  do  you  not  ?— Yes,  we  know  Cardiff.  We  use 
the  West  Basin  considerably. 

4724.  Yes,  that  was  mside  more  than  sixty  years  ago  ? 

Is  that  a  mo  lorn  dock — the  West  Bas'n  ? 

4725.  I  do  not  say  it  is  a  modern  dock,  it  was  made  more 
than  sixty  years  ago.  It  was  moder.aly  constructed  then, 
and  for  the  depth  of  water  and  for  the  size  of  ships  that 
frequent  it  it  is  a  modjrn  dock  now  as  regards  appliances 
of  every  kind.  If  you  do  not  know  it  I  will  not  ask  you  a 
question  about  it  ?— I  do  know  it,  I  know  it  vs 
well. 
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4728.  It  is  a  dock  that  small  coasting  vessels  mostly 
frequent  ?— Yes,  we  have  a  berth  in  the  West  Dock  and  the 
West  Basin  too,  where  we  have  to  work  very  considerably 
below  the  water  level. 

4727.  As  I  understand  it  you  are  not  here  to  complain 
of  the  charges  upon  coasting  steamers  such  as  you  fear 
with  any  re -arrangement  of  the  basis  upon  which  the 
register  tonnage  is  to  be  computed  ?— I  greatly  fear  that 
if  they  arc  altered  now  that  our  rates  would  be  considerably 
increased  which  would  prevent  us  from  carrying  on  our 
business. 

4728.  I  suppose  you  understand  that  this  Com- 
mittee hag  nothing  to  do  with  charges  that  may  be  made 
by  any  Dock  Company — that  is  not  part  of  our  enquiry. 
You  understand  that  ?— I  take  it  that  any  alteration  that 
will  be  m  ide  will  be  made  with  a  view  to  increasing  our 
charges,  not  diminishing  them. 

4729.  {Sir  William  Lewis.)  You  know  more  about  it 
than  I  do  when  you  say  that. 

4730.  {Mr.    Wilson.)  You   say   that  you   have  got   a 

number  of  your  vessels  lying  up  at  the  present  time  ? 

Yes. 

4731.  And  if  you  had  to  pay  say  £350  more  a  year  for 
dock  dues  probably  you  would  have  to  lay  more  of  them 
ip  ' — That  is  what  is  taking  place  at  the  moment. 

4732.  Or  otlierwise  reduce  the  wages  of  the  men  that  are 
employed  ?— We  would  have  to  meet  it  somehow— we  do 
not  see  any  way  of  reducing  our  expenses  at  the  moment. 

4733.  I  suppose  you  are  paying  the  men  as  small  a  wage 
asitlspos-ibleforthem  to  exist  on,  so  that  it  would  be 
very  difficult  for  you  to  reduce  your  working  expenses  7— 
That  ii«  so. 
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4734.  At  the  present  time  I  see  you  are  giving  your    Mr.  Krnest 
vessels  an  average.  Cook. 

4735.  {Mr.  Lyster.)  Do  you  admit  that — tb 't  you  are  .w  t„_    joax 

paying  the  men  the  least  wajes  t  ,at  it  is  possible  for  them         L       ' 

to  exist  on  ? — I  did  not   say  that — not    to    exist    on. 
Certainly  not. 

4736.  {Mr.  Wilson.)  I  think  the  witness  was  p  rfectly 
right  in  saying  ' '  Yes, ' '  there  is  no  doubt  about  it. 

4737.  ( Witness. )  We  are  paying  in  wages  as  little  as  we 
can — not  the  least  that  a  man  can  live  on.  There  is  a 
diiTerencc  in  it. 

4738.  {Mr.  Wilson.)  I  put  it  that  what  they  are  paid 
represents  the  least  that  the  men  can  live  on,  and  the 
witness  agrees  with  me  ? — No,  not  in  that  light. 

4739.  A  man  might  live  on  Is.  a  week,  but  he  would  live 
very  badly  ?— I  do  not  put  it  in  that  way. 

4740.  (Mr.  Cater  Scott.)  Are  you  paying  the  average 
rate  of  wages  t^That  is  so  ;  we  are  paying  the  market 
rates. 

4741.  (Mr.  Wilson.)  I  am  not  suggesting  to  you  that 
you  are  paying  less  than  anybody  else  or  that  you  are 
paying  a  sweater's  wage  or  anything  of  that  kind,  but  I 
mean  to  say  that  you  are  paying  wages  in  accordance  with 
the  times  and  the  profits — is  that  so  ? — No,  not  in  accord- 
ance with  the  profits ;  we  are  paying  wages  in  accordance 
with  the  times — the  recognised  wages. 

4742.  That  is  to  say  the  best  you  can  do  under  the 
circumstances  ? — I  think  Mr.  Lyster's  interpretation  of 
that  was  a  little  unkind. 

4743.  (Mr.  Lyster.)  Mr.  Wilson  suggested  to  you  that 
you  were  payina;  the  least  possible  wage  that  a  man 
could  live  on  ?— No,  I  did  not  take  it  in  that  way  at  all. 

4744.  I  think  for  the  reputation  of  your  firm  it  was 
important  that  you  should  give  a  delinite  answer  to  that. 

4745.  (Mr.  Wilson.)  I  did  not  put  it  to  Mr.  Cook  with 
the  idea  that  they  were  endeavouring  to  sweat  their  men 
or  anything  of  that  sort. 

4746.  {Mr.  Lyster.)  No.  I  am  sure  you  did  not,  but  some- 
body else  might  hereafter  draw  an  unfavourable  inference 
from  that  admission. 

4747.  (Mr.  Wilson.)  I  find  at  the  present  time  you  are 
giving  your  vessels  for  engine  room  space  an  average  of 
about  50  per  cent.— 31  per  cent,  to  70  per  cent.  ?— That 
is  so. 

4748.  That  is  an  average  of  50  ?— It  works  out  at  a 
little  over  50. 

4749.  If  you  were  to  adopt  the  proposals  of  the  Dock 
Boards  or  if  their  proposal  were  adopted  to  only  allow 
•?2  per  cent,  off  for  engine  room  space  that  would  make  a 
difference  of  20  per  cent,  for  engine  room  space  in  some 
boats,  wou'd  it  not;  and  would  not  that  be  detrimental  to 
the  interests  of  the  men  who  have  to  work  in  that  space  ? — 
Very  considerably,  because  in  this  type  of  boat  the  en- 
gineers live  in  their  engine  room.  They  are  shut  up  and 
in  bad  weather  they  have  no  other  meais  of  ventilation. 

4750.  And  if  you  take  off  20  per  cent,  from  that  it  would 
be  very  bad  indeed  for  these  men  to  live  there — you  would 
not  like  to  see  the  men  living  there  with  20  per  cent,  less 
than  they  have  at  the  present  time  ? — No,  I  should  not. 

4751.  (Mr.  Cater  Scott.)  In  Liverpool  you  say  you  have 
a  fixed  berth  allotod  to  you? — Yes. 

4752.  In  one  of  the  oldest  basins  ? — I  would  not  like 
to  say  it  is  one  of  the  oldest  but  it  is  very  near  it. 

4753.  It  is  ii  one  of  the  old  docks  ? — It  is  in  one  of  the 
old  docks. 

4754.  When  you  pay  for  your  vessel  do  you  have  a  full 
right  to  go  alongside  your  fixed  berth  for  your  business  ? — 
Yes. 

4755.  When  you  do  not  go  alongside  your  fixed  berth 
but  go  alongside  a  liner  you  do  that  for  your  own  advan- 
tage ? — I  would  not  like  to  say  it  is  for  our  own  advantage. 

4756.  Then  why  do  not  you  go  to  your  fixed  berth  ? — 
Because  we  are  compelled  to  do  otherwise  by  competition. 

47.57.  Do  you  not  save  money  by  going  alongside  the 
liner  ?— We  do  not. 

4758.  But  you  are  able  to  facilitate  the  handling  of  your 
cargo  ?— To  a  small  extent. 
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Mr.  Brnrtt        4759.  Surely  it  must ;  if  yon  put  your  cargo  on  a  fixed 
Cook.         berth  and  then  have  to  move  it  to  a  liner  that  is  a  more 

expensive   business  ? — We  do  not  move  it.     The  owner 

87'Jnne  1908.  ^j  ^^^^  cargo  would  have  to  move  it. 

4700.  The  owner  of  the  cargo,  bat  you  do  get  that 
advantage  indirectly  ? — The  rate  of  freight  is  the  same 
if  that  is  what  you  arc  alluding  to. 

4761.  You  would  not  get  the  cargo  if  you  put  it  on  the 
quay  and  then  the  owner  of  thf  goods  had  to  move  it  ? — 
No,  I  think  the  railways  would  get  it . 

4762.  Somebody  would  have  to  pay  for  it  T — Yos. 

4763.  So  that  really  by  going  alongside  the  liner  you 
do  get  an  advantage  because  you  are  able  to  compote 
with  tlie  railways  ? — That  is  so. 

4764.  Although  you  have  the  right  of  going  to  your 
berth  if  you  want  ! — Yes. 

4765.  You  say  your  berth  is  in  the  old  docks  or  one  of 
the  old  docks  ? — Yes. 

4766.  These  ocean  liners  that  you  go  alongside  of,  are 
tbey  in  the  older  docks  ?— No,  in  the  new  docks. 

,i4767.  So  that  you  do  get  the  advantage  of  the  new 
docks  7 — It  is  very  small. 

4768.  But  it  must  be  an  advantage  because  if  you 
could  not  go  alongside  the  liners  you  would  have  to  go  to 
yxnir  own  berth,  and  if  you  did  that  you  would  not  get  the 
goods  because  the  railway  companies  would  get  them, 
and  yet  you  say  that  you  get  no  advantage  from  the 
money  that  has  been  spent  on  these  new  docks  ? — You 
may  put  it  more  broadly  than  that,  that  if  the  new 
docka  were  not  there 

4769.  Your  occupation  would  be  gone  ? — I  will  npt.aay 
exactly  that  .,  ti.  ,.,■ 

4770.  Would  be  diminished  ?— Yes,  would  be  dimin- 
ished. 

4771.  So  that  you  do  get  an  advantage  from  the  money 
spent  in  new  docks  ? — To  a  small  extent — put  it  in  that 
way. 

4772.  Are  you  quite  sure — you  say  to  a  small  extent. 
Surely  if  you  could  not  go  alongside  these  liners,  all  the 
business  woild  go  away  from  you.  You  get  the  advan- 
tage to  the  full  extent  measured  by  that  business  whatever 
it  might  be  ? — It  would  suit  us  very  much  better  to  bring 
our  boats  direct  to  our  dock. 

4773.  That  is  not  my  question,  please.  If  by  going 
alongside  your  berth  you  could  not  get  this  business 
which  you  get  now  by  going  alongside  the  liners,  you 
do  get  the  advantage  of  these  docks  in  which  these 
liners  load  in  that  way  ? — No,  I  think  the  liners  get  the 
advantage  of  them. 

4774.  But  you  get  it  too,  because  you  admit  you  would 
not  get  the  business  if  you  went  to  your  own  fixed  berth. 

4775.  {Sir  William,  Letmi.)  If  you  put  it  to  him — is  not 
this  a  competitive  power  to  the  railways,  I  think  he  will 
naderstand  that,  because  that  is  what  he  is  doing.  He  is 
competing  with  railways  and  if  ho  could  not  get  there 

4776.  {Mr.  Cater  Scott.)  He  could  not  compete  with  the 
railways. 

4777.  {Sir  William  Lewie.)  No  he  could  not. 

4778.  {Mr.  Lyeter.)  And  he  would  have  to  have  another 
handling  of  the  cargo. 

4779.  {Mr.  Catei  ScoU.)  Yes,  and  somebody  would  have 
to  pay  for  it  and  if  your  competitive  power  were  reduced 
you  would  be  at  a  disadvantage  with  the  railway  com- 
pany ? — If  you  are  not  able  to  go  alongside  the  steamer 
the  steamers  go  to  the  cargo — that  is  what  we  find  to  a 
considerable  extent. 

4780.  But  these  ocean  liners  would  they  go  alongside 
your  berth  ? — No  they  go  to  where  the  cargo  comes  from 
—what  the  railways  would  not  bring.    Our  trouble  in  the 


coasting  trade  is  that  the  steamers  go  direct  now — they 
are  doing  the  coasting  trade  themselves. 

4781.  These  ocean  liners  ? — Yes. 

4782.  Do  you  mean  that  they  go  and  pick  up  cargo  in 
different  small  ports  ? — Yes. 

4783.  {Clutirman.)  You  mean  rather  bunkering,  do 
you  not  ? — No,  they  come  direct  into  our  ports.  The 
ocean  linor  competes  with  us,  and  they  get  a  consider- 
able advantage  by  that.  The  Liverpool  Dock  Board 
do  not  charge  them  dues  on  the  cargo  whereas  if  we 
bring  cargo,  the  cargo  has  to  pay  dues,  U  the  ocean 
liner  brings  it  there  are  no  duos  on  the  cargc. 

4784.  {Sir  William  Lewis.)  But  you  arc  carrying 
cargo  from  Cardiff  to  Liverpool  the  ocean  liner  does  not 
come  down  to  Cardiff  to  compete  with  you,  you  carry 
from  Cardiff  to  Liverpool  and  by  going  alongside  your 
competitive  power  with  the  railway  company  is  very 
greatly  improved  ?— Take  Swansea  or  Ne\vport — tho 
liner  goes  direct  into  there.  She  picks  up  the  coasting 
goods  herself  in  competition  with  us. 

4785.  That  is  only  the  case  with  some  ? — The  linor  pays 
no  dues  in  Liverpool  on  what  she  brings.  If  it  comes  by 
us  it  does.  Mr.  Lyster  says  the  coasting  trade  do  not  pay 
their  fair  proportion.  I  say  the  coasting  owners  are 
penalised  to  that  extent  that  we  do  not  get  credit  for 
what  we  bring — we  are  not  credited  in  any  proportion  for 
the  dues  that  we  bring  to  LiverpooL 

4786.  {Chairman.)  It  is  not  the  business  of  this  Com- 
mittee to  deal  with  that. 

4787.  {Mr.  Lyster.)  You  are  assuming  rather  that  you 
are  paying  dues  on  the  cargo  in  all  that  ? — It  is  all  grist  to 
the  mill. 

4788.  The  question  as  between  you  and  the  dockowners 
is  the  charge  on  the  ship  and  we  are  not  here  to  consider 
any  charge  on  tho  cargo  ? — In  the  coasting  trade  one 
follows  the  other  very  closely.    We  feed  the  ocean  liners. 

4789.  Yes,  that  is  admitted  ? — And  for  what  we  bring 
we  get  no  credit. 

4790.  {Mr.  Cater  Scott.)  To  go  back  to  my  question,  you 
say  that  you  feed  tho  ocean  liners,  not  necessarily  feed 
them,  but  that  you  go  alongside  the  ocean  liners  1 — A 
small  proportion. 

4791.  Whatevei  the  proportion  of  the  cargo  is  that 
you  give  to  the  ocean  liners  you  do  benefit  from  the 
expenditure  on  the  new  docks,  because  the  ocean  liners 
have  to  come  into  those  ? — If  there  were  "no  ocean  liners 
we  would  not  go  to  them. 

4792.  And  you  would  not  have  your  trade  ? — And  wP 
would  not  have  that  trade. 

4793.  With  regard  to  your  vessels  lying  up,  you  say  that 
if  your  charges  were  increased  you  world  have  to  increase 
the  number  of  vessels  laid  up.  Are  your  vessels  laid  up 
on  account  of  the  charges  or  on  account  of  competition  and 
low  freights  1 — If  we  had  no  charges  to  pay  it  would 
rather  help  us  to  run  our  boats. 

4794.  I  will  put  it  in  this  way.  When  you  had  all  your 
steamers  working  fully,  were  the  charges  any  higher 
or  lower  than  at  present  ? — No. 

4795.  So  that  really  they  are  not  laid  up  on  account  of 
the  charges,  but  they  are  laid  up  on  account  of  (he  freights 
being  unremunerative  ? — That  is  so.  They  do  not  meet 
the  charges. 

4796.  But  they  are  not  laid  up  because  the  charges  are 
excessive,  they  are  laid  up  because  the  freights  are  low  T — 
You  may  put  it  the  other  way.  If  wc  had  less  charges 
to  pay  probably  the  boats  would  be  running  under  the 
present  circumstances  of  the  freight  market. 

4797.  {Mr.  Lyster.)  No  doubt  if  you  had  eve,rything 
for  nothing  you  could  compete  with  everybody. 
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4798.  (Chairman.)  Having  read  your  evidence  all 
the  members  of  the  Committee  have  to  do  is  to  ask  you 
some  questions  about  it.  Mr.  Cater  Scott,  have  you 
any  questions  to  ask  Mr.  Dodd  ? 

4799.  {Mr.  Cater  Scott.)  I  do  not  think  so  really.  I 
have  been  through  your  evidence  and  I  do  not  think 
there  is  anything. 

Witness  put  in  his  proof,  which  tvas  as  follows  : 
I  am  a  Director  and  Manager  of  the  Liverpool  and 
.    North  Wales  Steamship  Company,  Limited,  of  40,  Chapel 
Street,  Liverpool. 

The  Company  owns  four  paddle  passenger  steamers, 
which  are  employed  during  the  summer  months  in  main- 
taining a  daily  service  between  Liverpool  and  North 
Wales.  They  also  have  services  from  North  Wales 
to  Douglas  and  other  places.  They  carry  no  cargo 
beyond  parcels  and  similar  express  traffic,  which  is 
delivered  at  the  landing  stages. 

The  Steamers  owned  by  this  Company  are  : — 

"  La  Marguerite  "  330'0  long  x  40'  beam  x  13'  6' 
depth,  I.H.P.  8000,  speed  20  knots,  gross  tonnage 
1554,  nett  441,  built  1894. 
"St.  Tudno  "  265'  4'  long  x  32'  6'  beam   x   11'  4" 
depth,  LH.P.  3850,  speed  19  knots,  gross  tonnage 
794,  nett  96,  built  1891. 
"St.  Elvies  "  240'  6'  long  x  28'  3'  beam    x  10'  2' 
depth,    LH.P.    2750,    speed    18^    knots,    gross 
tonnage  566,  nett  149,  built  1896. 
"  Snowdon  "  167' 9'  long  x  24' 6'  beam  x  10'  7' depth, 
I.H.P.  1000.  speed  14  knots,  gross  tonnage  338, 
nett  97,  built  1892. 
The  relative  proportion  of  nett  tonnage  to  gross  in 
each  case  is  : — 

"La  Marguerite,"  28-37  per  cent.  ;  "St.  Tudno," 
1207  per  cent.  ;  "  St.  Elvies,"  26-32  per  cent.  ; 
"Snowdon,"  28-70  per  cent. 
These  steamers  are  all  properly  measured  for  tonnage 
under  the  rules  laid  down  by  the  Merchant  Shipping  Act  Sec. 
78,  but  as  they  are,  with  the  exception  of  the  "  Snowdon  " 
high  speed  vessels  built  for  light  draft,  the  space  taken 
up  for  propelling  power  is  necessarily  very  large.  In  the 
case  of  the  "  St.  Tudno,"  this  vessel  was  designed  and 
built  for  natural  draft,  and  in  consequence  the  boilers  are 
much  larger  in  proportion  to  horse  power  than  those  in 
the  "La  Marguerite"  or  "St.  Elvies,"  and  occupy 
much  more  space  in  the  ship  relative  to  her  size.  In 
addition  to  this  the  crew  space  in  these  steamers  is  larger 
than  that  usually  provided  for  in  vessels  not  exclusively 
employed  in  the  passenger  trade.  A  large  crew  is  neces- 
sary for  the  trade  in  which  they  are  employed  in  order 
to  ensure  safety  and  despatch  when  mooring  to  piers  and 
landing  stages. 

The  actual  running  period  of  these  steamers  vary 
somewhat,  the  largest  steamer,  "  La  Marguerite,"  having 
only  about  three  month's  work  each  year,  whilst  the  others 
have  from  four  to  five  months.  During  this  period, 
except  when  it  is  necessary  to  effect  small  repairs  or 
overhaul,  they  do  not  go  into  dock  nor  pay  dock  dues. 
When  they  dock  it  is  only  for  a  very  short  period,  during 
which  it  is  not  absolutely  necessary  that  they  even  have 
a  quay  berth,  as  they  neither  receive  nor  deliver  cargo. 
The  number  of  round  trips  made  in  each  season  varies 
between  seventy  and  120  for  each  steamer,  on  each 
of  which  harbour  dues  are  paid  in  addition  to  the  charge 
for  use  of  the  Stage  at  Liverpool.  During  the  winter  months 
all  the  vessels  are  laid  up  in  dock  in  Liverpool  or  else- 
where, and  they  are  under  dock  rent  for  the  whole  time. 

In  my  opuiion  any  alteration  which  wouW  bring 
about  any  material  increase  in  the  net  tonnage  on  which 
dock  dues  are  to  be  charged  would  prejudice  our  position 
very  seriously  and  be  injurious  to  shipping  generally— 
our  gteamer.-i  are,  when  on  service,  in  active  competition, 
with  the  railway  companies,  and  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  for  the  successful  working  that  port  charges 
be  kept  as  lew  as  possible.  Our  steamers  are 
properly  and  faithfully  measured  and  pay  quite 
sufficient  in  the  way  of  port  charges  for  the  accommo- 
dation they  receive.  They  occupy  the  Landing 
Stage  for  .-»  brief  period  each  day  (say  one  hour)  and  of 
late  years  these  facilities  at  Liverpool  have  been  con- 
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siderably  curtailed  owing  to   the  demand  made   upon  ■^'■.  William 
the   stage   accommodation    by   the   large   liners.     It   is  Henry  Dodd, 

very  evident    that   the  net   tonnage  of   fast  steamers 

must,  owing  to  the  increased  space  required  for  pro- ^^  J""®^^^* 
palling  power,  bear  a  much  lower  percentage  to  the  gross  "~~" 
tonnage  than  it  does  with  ordinary  cargo  steamers,  and 
tiiij  foature  is  accentuated  when  you  come  to  light 
draft  steamers,  which  have  invariably  comparatively 
small  depth  of  hold  to  main  deck.  The  Merchant 
Shipping  Act  justly  recognises  that  steamers  propelled 
by  paddles  are  different  as  regards  construction,  and 
position  and  size  of  engines  and  boilers  from  vessels 
propelled  by  screws,  and  therefore  differentiates  its  rule 
as  regards  their  measurement  when  ascertaining  the 
net  tonnage.  As  this  type  of  steamers  is  not  likely 
to  largely  increase,  I  consider  it  should  be  exempted 
from  any  contemplated  alteration  in  legislation  which 
may  ba  brought  about  really  to  meet  with  cases  of  doubt- 
fully measured  screw  steamers.  Vessels  of  our  type 
have  derived  np  benefit  whatever  from  the  dredging  of 
the  Liverpool  bar — it  does  not  accelerate  our  passag  s  at 
all — nor  have  the  expensive  docks  and  dock  entrances 
been  of  any  service  to  us,  as  we  never  use  them. 

The  accommodation  these  vessels  receive  in  many  ports 
they  enter  is  very  small  indeed.  We  have  at  various  ports 
we  use,  in  fact,  to  provide  our  own  accessories  for  mooring 
the  vessels,  etc.,  but  we  pay  dues  all  the  same.  We  use 
the  accommodation  for  a  very  short  time,  and  if  we 
pay  on  only  a  small  tonnage  we  make  up  for  it  by  ihe 
frequency  with  which  we  pay  dues.  In  my  opinion 
the  tendency  to  increase  the  size  of  engine  rooms  and 
their  superstructures  has  been  greatly  to  improve  the 
spaces  in  which  the  engineers  and  firemen  have  to  work 
and  to  make  them  more  healthy.  I  also  understand 
the  Board  of  Trade  has  ceased  to  measure  boats  on  the 
principles  which  brought  out  a  fancifully  small  or  minus 
net  tonnage.  The  class  of  vessels  has  very  materially 
improved  under  the  present  tonnage  laws.  If  dues  are 
to  be  based  on,  a  proportion  of  gross  tonnage  shipbuilders 
can,  if  they  seek  to  do  so,  reduce  that  tonnage,  and  I 
am  told  even  without  seriously  reducing  the  carrying 
capacity — if  tonnage  dues  are  to  be  based  on  a  fixed 
proportion  of  gross  tonnage  as  opposed  to  net  tonnage 
it  should  not  in  my  opinion  exceed  30  per  cent,  on  screw 
steamers  and  25  per  cent,  on  paddle  steamers. 

4800.  (Sir  William  White.)  You  attach  importance,  I 
see,  to  the  shortness  of  your  stay  in  port  and  the  frequency 
of  your  visits  ? — I  do. 

4801.  Have  you  any  fixed  berth  to  which  your  steamers 
go  7 — No  ;  no  fixed  berth.  We  are  under  the  instruc- 
tions of  the  stage  master  each  time  at  the  Liverpool  stage. 

480-2.  And  your  argument  as  I  understand  it  is  that 
taking  into  account  the  total  payments  you  make  for  the 
accommodation  rendered — that  is  the  total  payments  in 
the  year  ? —  Yes,  the  total  payments  in  the  year.  lam  not 
speaking  of  each  individual  pajonent  because  the  indi- 
vidual payments  are  not  heavy. 

4803.  And  the  time  you  occupy  that  accommodation 
you  pay  fairly  in  comparison  with  other  vessels  ? — That 
is  my  opinion. 

4804.  And  do  you  know  that  the  nett  register  tonnage 
of  your  ships  bears  a  very  small  proportion  to  the  gross  ? — 
Yes. 

4805.  Now  yours  are  all  passenger  steamers,  are  they 
not  ? — They  are  all  paddle  passenger  steamers. 

4806.  Do  you  pay  any  landing  charges  for  the  pas- 
sengers ? — Not  at  Liverpool.  We  do  at  the  other  places, 
because  the  piers  which  are  built  on  the  Welsh  coast  are 
all  private  piers,  built  in  most  cases  by  companies,  and 
they  are  available  only  for  the  use  of  passenger  steamers, 
and  we  pay  a  toll  per  head. 

4807.  Is  that  paid  by  the  passengers  ? — No,  we  pay 
that. 

-That  is  included 


4808.  That  is  included  in  your  fare  !- 
in  our  fare. 

4809.  Then  would  you  see  any  objection  to  the  exten- 
sion of  that  system  of  passenger  payment  at  liverpool  ! 
—  Yes,  I  would  object  to  it  very  strongly. 
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MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE  : 


.Vr.   William      4810.  Now  just  tell  in«  what  is  in  your  mind  ?— I  think 
tlenry  Doritl.  Liverpool  has  not  provided  any  special  accommodation  for 

■         steamers  of  our  class.     I  take  it  that  the   Momoy   Dock 

-'  J«»|^eJ90o  ^g  Harbour  Board  work  the  Port  of  Uverpool.  and  they 
have  certain  obligations,  or  rather  they  have  taken  over 
c«>rtaln  obligations,  in  connection  with  the  right  of  the 
public  of  Liverpool  to  have  access  to  the  river. 

4811.  r  follow  what  you  are  saying  ?— The  public  of 
Liverpool,  I  maintain,  have  a  right  of  access  to  the  river. 
They  always  had  it. 

4812.  (Mr.  Lftster.)  What  are  you  relying  on  1—1  am 
relying  on  history,  to  a  very  great  extent.  What  is  in  ray 
mind  is  this :  that  there  always  were  before  walls  were 
built  and  before  stages  were  built,  means  provided  by  the 
corporation  before  the  time  of  the  Mersey  Dock  and 
Harb'-ur  Board,  for  the  public  of  Liverpool  to  embark  by 
some  proce  s  or  other.  There  was  always  the  right  in  tlie 
public  of  Liv-rpool  to  use  the  ferry  at  Liverpool  When 
the  port  developed  and  walls  were  built  and  pierheads 
were  made,  a  stage  had  to  be  made  in  order  to  give  landing 
facilities  it  all  times  of  the  tide,  but  those  facilities  are 
not  provided  solely  for  the  passenger  steamers  that  I 
rcnrt^sent.  They  are  used  by  the  Atlantic  liners  who  do  rot 
pay  a  toll ;  they  only  pay  a  dock  rate.  They  do  not  even 
pay  a  staging  rate,  because  it  is  included  in  their  dock 
rates.  But  as  to  making  a  toll  per  head  on  passengers 
using  the  Port  of  Liverpool  I  would  stronglj  object  to  it. 

4813.  It  comes  back  to  this— I  only  ask  it  to  get  your 
view — that  you  consider  that  for  the  accommodation  you 
have  had,  taking  the  year  through,  you  pay  fairly  ?— I 
think  so.     We  use  the  stage  a  very  short  time. 

4814.  {^fr.  Milhurn.)  Do  you  pay  stago  dues  in  ad- 
dition to  the  tonnage  dues  ? — Yes,  I  think  they  call  them 
harbour  dues.     It  includes  the  use  of  the  landing  stage. 

4815.  Do  you  pay  one  set  of  dues  or  two  ? — We  pay 
two  sets  of  dues — one  set  includes  the  right  of  using  the 
stage.  We  pay  for  the  use  of  the  stage  and  they  call  it 
on  our  bills  a  staging  rate.  When  we  go  to  the  stage 
we  pay  a  different  rate  to  what  we  pay  in  the  dock. 

4816.  (Mr.  Lyster.)  Supposing  you  were  to  anchor  in 
the  river,  what  then  t — Then  we  would  not  have  a 
Btaginq  rate  to  pjy. 

4817.  You  would  have  a  harbout  rate  ?— We  would 
hr.ve  i.  harbour  rate. 

4818.  Kot  the  same  rate  7 — Not  the  same  rate  as  if  we 
go  to  the  stage. 

4819.  {Professor  Biles.)  I  see  you  say  here  on  page  2 
of  your  evidence  :  "  It  is  very  evident  that  the  nett 
tonnflge  of  fast  steamers  must,  owing  to  the  increased 
space  required  for  propelling,  bear  a  much  lower  per- 
centngo  to  the  gross  tonnage  than  it  does  with  ordinary 
cargo  steamers"  ? — That  is  how  it  strikes  me. 

4820.  I  suppose  if  in  the  lapse  of  time  steamers  become 
faster  and  more  propelling  space  is  used  with  the  increase 
of  that  space  you  will  have  to  associate  a  less  amount  of 
register  tonnage  ? — Yes. 

4821.  And  if  the  rate  remains  the  same  you  will  have 
a  reduction  of  the  dues  which  you  pay  to  the  dock  com- 
pany ? — I  do  not  quite  follow,  if  the  rates  remain  the 
same. 

4822.  Supposing  the  rate  remains  the  same — that  is, 
so  much  per  ton  of  the  steamer — you  would  have  a  re- 
duction of  payment  to  make  to  the  dock  companies  ? — 
No;  we  would  pay  the  same  dues  on  the  same  ships,  do 
you  mean  ? 

4823.  I  say  that  if  in  the  lapse  of  time  st«amers  become 
faster,  nnd  more  propelling  space  is  used,  that  you  will 
have  a  less  amount  of  nett  register  tonnage,  and  you  said 
"  yes "  ? — I  understand  the  suggestion  at  once  :  that 
we  might  increase  this  volume  of  engine  power  until  we 
are  all  measurement,  but  I  do  not  go  as  far  as  that.  I 
think  there  ought  to  be  some  limit — a  limit  ought  to 
be  arrived  at  between  the  gross  and  the  nett. 

4824.  You  do  agree  that  the  law  is  defective  as  at 
present  ? — I  think  myself  there  might  be  a  minimum 
rightly  arrived  at,  but  I  do  think  that  the  fast  passenger 
step  mors,  whether  it  is  a  paddle  steamer  or  a  screw  steamer 
ought  to  be  treated  on  different  lines  to  the  ordinary 
cargo  steamer,  and  that  if  there  is  to  be  any  alteration 
ih  the.  system  of  measurement  it  should  differentiate  be- 
tween the  passenger  steamer   aad   the   cargo  steamer. 


and  that  you  should  allow  a  smaller  percentage  oi  nett 
register  tonnage  to  the  grcss  for  the  passenger  steamer 
than  is  allowe>d  m  the  case  of  the  cargo  steamer  which 
I  am  speaking  about. 

*825.  Do  you  mean  the  ordinary  coasting  steamer  ? — 
I  am  not  referring  to  any  coasting  steamer  at  all —  I  make 
no  distinctions. 

4826.  You  mean  that  the  passenger  steamers  ought  to 
have  a  lower  percentage  of  nett  to  gross  than  cargo 
steamers  ? — I  do. 

4827.  Then  on  that  you  believe  that  they  ought  to  pay 
the  same  rates  as  eargo  steamers  ? — Yes. 

4828.  So  that  what  you  mean  is  that  the  same  size 
pa.ssenger  steamer  should  pay  less  than  the  cargo  steamers? 
— That  is  what  I  think.  A  passenger  steamer,  whether 
she  is  a  large  steamer  or  a  small  one,  does  not  as  a  rule 
require  very  great  accommodation  in  the  way  of  ware- 
houses and  cranes  for  the  purposes  of  discharge. 

4829.  The  passenger  steamers  do  not  ? — The  passenger 
steamers  do  not.  I  am  referring  to  my  type  of  st«amer» 
partly  now,  1  ?cause  wo  do  not  carry  cargo  at  all,  but  if  you 
go  to  the  bigger  class  of  passenger  steamers,  while  they 
take  up  the  same  length  of  quay  space  as  the  cargo  boats 
do,  they  do  not  require  special  discharge  arrangements, 
and  the  double  aad  treble  tier  warehouses. 

4830.  Your  assumption  is  that  measuromont  by  services 
rendered  should  be  the  basis  of  the  payments  that  the 
steamer  should  make  ? — Yes,  I  think  so. 

4831.  There  is  a  statement  in  the  middle  of  the  last 
paragraph  on  page  2  :  "I  also  understand  the  Board  of 
Trade  has  ceased  to  measure  boats  on  the  principles  which 
brought  out  a  fancifully  small  or  minus  nett  tonnage." 
What  do  you  mean  by  that  ? —  I  believe  that  some  of  these 
fancy  steamers  are  not  so  frequent  as  they  were.  The 
Board  of  Trade  are  not  exercising  the  option  that  was 
given  thrm  some  tim;  ago  to  accept  certain  soaces  de- 
ducted from  the  gross  tonnage.  I  have  not  seen  many 
instances  lately  of  steamers  with  very  small  registered 
tonnaze.  They  are  not  so  frequent  as  they  were  some 
few  years  ago. 

4832.  You  know  the  Merchant  Shipping  Act  has  not 
been  altered  ? — No,  thet  is  true. 

4833.  You  know  that  ?— 1  know  that. 

4834.  So  that  the  principle  must  be  the  same  ? — There 
was  an  option  given  or  exercised  under  the  Merchant 
Shipping  Act  that  steamers  should  be  measured  by  agree- 
ment between  the  Board  of  Trade  officials  and  the  owners, 
and  I  think  that  that  option  is  not  so  extensively  used  now 
as  it  was  some  years  ago. 

4835.  You  do  not  mean  that  it  is  not  possible  now  to 
have  e  ship  with  a  minus  nett  register  tonnage  ? — No,  I 
do  not  say  that  it  is  not  possible. 

4830.  If  you  have  a  big  enough  propelUng  space  you  can 
still  got  a  minus  nett  register  tonnage. 

4837.  {Captain  Chalmeri.)  Not  a  minus  one. 

4838.  {Professor  Biles.)  I  mean  it  would  work  out  at  a 
minus  figure. 

4839.  {Captain  Chalmers.)  The  prhiciple  laid  down  in 
1889  was,  that  nothing  is  to  be  deducted  from  the  tonnago 
which  is  not  already  contained  in  it,  and  you  cannot 
take  from  100  tons,  any  more  than  100  tons.  You  can 
get  nil,  but  not  minus. 

4840.  {Professor  Biles.)  I  put  it  that  you  do  not  mean 
that  it  is  not  still  possible  to  get  a  nett  register  tonnage 
which  is  nil  ? — 1  believe  that  it  is  possible  to  get  the  ton- 
nage, nil  as  has  been  explained. 

4841.  Within  the  principles  upon  which  the  Board  of 
Trade  now  work  ? — Yes,  it  is  possible. 

4842.  I  see  that  just  before  that  you  say  you  give  your 
craws  proper  quarters,  and  all  that  kind  of  thing  ? — No, 
I  do  not  think  I  say  that.  What  I  do  say  is  that  we 
carry  large  crews  in  order  to  enable  us  to  work  our  steamers, 
and  therefore  it  means  a  bigger  amount  of  crew  accom- 
modation. 

4843.  This  is  the  sentence  I  was  referring  to  :  "In  my 
opinion  the  tendency  to  increase  the  size  of  engine  rooms 
and  their  superstructures  has  been  greatly  to  improve 
the  spaces  in  which  the  engineers  and  firemen  have  to 
work,  and  to  miko  tfiiem  more  h«althy"  ?— I  am  not 
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referring  to  crew  accommodation,  I  am  referring  to  the 
actual  engine  rooms  and  stoke  holds  themselves. 

4844.  Why  should  you  pay  less  dues  because  you  give 
your  crew  proper  quarters  ? — I  do  not  say  we  should  pay 
less  dues. 

4845.  But  that  is  the  effect  of  it,  you  see,  becarse  it 
reduces  your  nett  tonnage  ? — Well,  why  should  we  build 
a  steamer  in  order  that  the  crew,  engineers  and  stokers, 
should  have  a  maximum  of  discomfort  ? 

4846.  Your  plea  for  the  reduction  of  the  nett  tonnage, 
is  that  you  give  bigger  space  for  your  crew  in  your  engine 
rooms,  and  so  make  them  more  healthy  ? — I  do  not  say 
that  it  is  given  absolutely  for  that  purpose,  but  one  adds 
to  the  other.  Your  engines  are  so  designed  that  you  carry 
your  casing  farther  up,  and  you  get  the  increased 
amount  of  air  that  is  necessary  for  the  working 
of  your  engines — the  light  and  air — and  of  course,  you 
derive  a  benefit  from  it. 

4847.  You  mean  to  say  that  it  is  an  incidental  advan- 
tage— that  the  crew  get  the  advantage  of  your  reduced 
nett  register  tonnage  ? — Yes,  I  think  it  is. 

4848.  And  that  in  consequence  of  your  pajing  the  dock 
company  less  than  you  would,  incidentally  the  crew  get 
better  space  to  live  in  ? — Yes,  they  do. 

4849.  \Mr.  Lyster.)  Your  total  gross,  I  think,  works  out 
to  a  little  over  3,000  tons,  does  it  not,  on  these  steamers  ? 
— Yes,  I  think  it  will  be  about  that. 

4850.  Now  in  the  third  paragraph  of  your  evidence  you 
say  that  "  these  steamers  are  all  properly  measured  for 
tonnage  under  the  rules  laid  down  by  the  Merchant 
Shipping  Act,  section  78,  but  as  they  are,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  "  Snowdon,"  high  speed  vessels  built  for  light 
draught,  the  space  taken  up  for  propelling  power  is  neces- 
sarily very  large."  Do  you  know  what  the  actual  space 
taken  up  by  propelling  power  is  ? — I  think  each  steamer 
is  somewhat  difterent. 

4851.  I  am  not  asking  you  for  the  allowance,  but  for  the 
actual  space  ? — I  cannot  tell  you  from  memory  what  it  is. 

4852.  Do  you  know  that  it  works  out,  if  you  take  the 
actual  propelling  space  and  the  coal  space — I  do  not 
measure  in  the -light  and  air  space — at  an  average  of  35  per 
cent,  for  your  fleet  ? — Yes,  I  daresay  it  does. 

4853.  That  is  about  correct  ?— About  that. 

4854.  Yours  are  paddle  steamers  entirely  ? — Yes. 

4855.  Under  what  impression  are  you  with  regard  to  the 
propositions  of  the  dock  owners  in  regard  to  the  paddle 
steamers  ? — I  have  not  heard  what  the  propositions  are 
at  all.  The  case  of  paddle  steamers  was  diflerentiated  in 
the  Acts  originally,  and  I  am  only  desirous  of  pointing 
that  out.  I  do  not  know  what  the  Committee  are  dealing 
■with. 

48,56.  The  Committee  have  to  consider  the  evidence 
put  before  them,  and  as  far  as  1  understand  no  dock 
owner  has  made  a  proposition  as  regards  paddle  steamers. 
What  is  your  impression  with  regard  to  the  proposition 
for  paddle  steamers  ? — What  I  say  is  that  paddle  steamers 
are  not  likely  to  increase.  Unfortunately  they  are  gradu- 
ally being  run  out  of  the  market.  There  are  very  few  of 
them  being  built  at  the  present  time.  If  there  is  any 
alteration  made  in  the  Act  I  think  paddle  steamers 
might  fairly  be  left  out  of  it  and  let  the  measure  go  as  it  is 
at  present. 

4857.  What  do  you  pay  on  now  ? — We  pay  on  nett 
tonnage  in  every  case. 

4858.  On  these  nett  tonnages  given  in  your  statement  ? 
— Yes;  that  is  to  say  44  per  cent,  of  the  "Marguerite," 
which  is  28  per  cent,  of  her  gross. 

4859.  As  I  understand,  in  the  Act  the  paddle  steamers 
get  5  per  cent,  more  than  the  32  per  centers.  What  are 
the  total  rates  you  pay  to  the  Board  in  the  course  of  the 
year  ? — I  do  not  think  I  have  that  with  me. 

4860.  What  is  the  harbour  rate — how  much  a  ton  ? — 
That  I  could  not  tell  you.  I  do  not  seem  to  have  a  memo- 
randum of  it. 

4861.  Do  you  not  know  the  rate  ? — I  could  not  tell  you 
what  it  is  without  leferring  to  some  papers.  It  is  not  a 
very  big  rate. 

4862.  Is  it  about  Jd.  a  ton  '—It  is  more  than  that  con- 
siderably. 

4863.  Is  it  more  than  that  ? — Yes. 


4864.  I  do  not  know.  I  should  rather  like  to  know  it.  Mr.  William 
Can  you  give  us  no  idea  what  amount  you  pay  to  the  Setiri/  Dodd. 
harbour  authority  in  Liverpool  during  a  year  for  harbour  97  j        \anK 

rates  ? — -I  think  for  staging  rates  we  pay  for  the  use  of        

the  stage  probably  an  annual  sum  of  £250. 

4865.  i'or  the  whole  of  your  fleet — for  the  whole  of 
your  voyages  ?—  We  are  only  plying  some  four  months 
in  the  year. 

4866.  They  ply  pretty  often  then,  do  they  not — is  it 
not  a  daily  sailing  ? — Yes,  sometimes  twice  a  day. 

4867.  £250  a  year  ?— That  is  so. 

4868.  That  is  the  harbour  rate  including  stage  rate  1 — 
Including  stage  rate,  it  is  not  the  dock  rate. 

4869.  Do  you  pay  any  harbour  rates  out  of  that  1 — • 
No,  that  is  including  the  harbour  rate. 

4870.  [Chairman.)  But  not  the  dock  rate  ? — Not  the 
dock  rate. 

4871.  (Mr.  Lyster.)  You  do  not  come  into  the  dock  in 
summer  ? — Only  very  occasionally. 

4872.  And  when  you  come  in  and  lie  up  in  the  winter 
you  pay  dock  rent  ? — We  pay  dock  rent. 

4873.  The  £250  does  not  include  the  dock  rent  ?-  No. 

4874.  And  it  does  not  include  the  occasional  dockings 
of  the  vessels  ? — No. 

4875.  Have  you  any  idea  what  percentage  that  will 
bear  to  your  working  expenses  ?—  No,  not  a  very  high  one. 
I  could  not  tell  you  what  it  is  exactly. 

4876.  Could  you  give  me  no  idea  ? — No. 

4877.  It  is  rather  important  if  you  will  forgive  me  say- 
ing so  ?— I  would  have  to  trust  entirely  to  my  memory, 
and  I  do  not  think  that  is  a  fair  thing  to  do.  I  do  not 
know  what  our  gross  expenses  are. 

4878.  It  is  not  a  point  you  have  considered  in  connection 
with  this  proposal   ?— No,  I  did  not  consider  it  at  all. 

4879.  Whether  it  was  a  material  matter  to  your  firm 
or  not — -in  other  words  you  did  not  consider  it  ? — Any 
charge,  if  it  is  only  £100  a  year,  is  material  to  us. 

4880.  Pro  tirUo  it  is  a  charge — can  you  suggest  your- 
gross  earnings  ?— Yes,  I  could  arrive  at  them. 

4881.  Can  you  tell  me  what  tbey  are — your  gross 
takings  ?— I  do  not  think  it  would  be  a  right  thing  for 
me  to  do. 

4882.  I  will  not  press  you  for  them  ?— It  would  be 
entirely  guess  work. 

4883.  I  will  not  press  you.  I  only  wanted  to  know  if 
vou  have  taken  the  salient  parts  of  the  case.     Now,  you 

say  a  passenger  steamer  does  not  require  a  warehouse  ? 

1  said  not  to  the  same  extent  as  the  cargo  steamer. 

4884.  The  object  of  the  warehouse  or  shed  is  for  the 
cargo — not  for  the  ship,  is  it  not  ? — That  is  so,  to  facilitate 
discharge. 

4885.  And  the  cargo  pays  a  rate  ?— Just  so  in  addition^ 
to  the  ship. 

4886.  With  regard  to  the  access  to  the  river,  I  do  not 
quite  follow  you  in  that.  Do  you  mean  to  say  you  think, 
that  the  Dock  Board  are  not  justified  in  making  this  charge 
for  the  use  of  the  stage  or  not? — No,  1  do  not  think  I' 
have  said  that  at  all,  but  what  I  have  said  is  that  I  do  not 
think  the  Board  would  be  justified  in  charging  a  toll  per 
head.  They  are  justified  in  charging  the  tonnage  rates, 
but  I  do  not  think  they  are  justified  in  charging  a  rate  per 
passenger.  I  think  the  public  of  Liverpool  would  have 
something  to  say  if  they  did. 

4887.  Then  you  think  that  the  Board  ought  to  provide 
anlimited  appliances  for  passengers  without  charging  for 
them  ? — The  Board  have  always  found  accommodation  for 
the  ferrj'  traffic. 

4888.  That  I  think  you  will  find  is  a  statutory  right 
or  duty  ? — -There  was  always  a  statutory  right  with  regard 
to  some  of  the  other  steamers. 

4889.  Is  there  any  statutory  obligation  on  tne  Board 
which  would  prevent  them  charging  for  passengers  ? — 
I  think  that  is  rather  a  question  beyond  me — it  is  more 
a  legal  question,  but  I  think  so. 

4890.  You  think  we  have  no  right  to  charge  ? — ^Not 
for  passengers. 
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HINDTBS  or  SVIDENCE  : 


Mr.  WUliam      4891.  I  believe  we  have  a  right  because  I  know  it  has 
Benry  Dodd.  been  mooted  once  or  twice  to  do  it. 

27  June  1906.  '    4802.  (Witnets.)  I  think  you  will  find  you  have  not 

if  you  inquire.    I  have  it  only  roughly  in  my  mind,  but 

the  question  has  been  put  to  me  at  some  time. 

4893.  {Capiain  Chalmeri.)  You  say  you  think  there 
should  be  a  limit  in  Section  78 — that  is  a  limiting  allowance 
for  the  deduction  for  propelling  power  ? — 1  think  it  would 
bo  a  fair  thing  to  prevent  steamers  being  brought  down 
to  nil.  I  think  for  the  protection  of  dock  authorities 
there  might  bo  a  limit  arrived  at  to  the  satisfaction  of 
everybody. 

4804.  You  are  quite  aware  that  it  is  impossible  for  a 
cargo  boat  to  be  brought  down  to  nil  ?< — Yes,  I  quite  see 
that.    I  see  that  thoroughly. 

4895.  Are  you  aware  that  the  cargo  boats  that  have 
been  built  since  1901 — since  the  instructions  to  surveyors 
were  amended — have  all  come  to  practically  40  per  cent. 
of  their  gross  to  nett  ? — I  know  that  they  are  measuring 
much  more  than  they  did  some  years  ago.  T  do  not  know 
what  the  percentage  is  exactly. 

4896.  And  then  it  is  only  possible  with  the  purely 
jMkssenger  type  who  carry  deck  passengers  to  come  to 
a  nil  tonnage  ! — To  come  to  a  nil  tonnage.  Where  you 
have  holds  to  carry  cargo  you  must  have  seme  measure- 
ment, but  with  a  purely  passenger  steamer  the  small 
accommodation  they  have  below  the  deck  is  more  than 
covered  by  the  light  and  air  space  extra  percentage. 

4897.  Would  you  have  advocated  light  and  air  space 
'being  kept  as  they  are  7 — I  think  so. 

4898.  You  would  still  give  the  owner  the  option  of 
having  light  and  air  space  measured  ? — I  woula,  but 
still  I  believe  in  a  minimum  register  for  all  that. 

4899.  How  would  you  express  it — in  a  percentage  of 
the  gross  tonnage  7 — In  a  percentage  of  the  gross  tonnage. 

4900.  What  is  your  idea  of  it,  say  for  the  paddle  pas- 
senger steamers  7 — I  think  as  regards  the  screw  boats 
30  per  cent,  of  the  gross,and  as  regards  the  paddle  steamers 
26  per  cent. 

4901.  That  is  in  the  proportion  of  nett  to  gross  7  — 
Yes. 

4902.  That  would  mean  a  total  deduction  of  75  per 
•cent.  7 — Yes,  on  the  paddle  steamers.  We  have  more 
than  that  in  one  case.  One  of  our  steamers  is  a  boat 
with  big  boiler  power,  and  she  goes  right  down  to  12  per 
cent.,  you  see. 

4903.  You  would  have  no  objection  if  that  vessel  was 
•brought  up  to  26  per  cent  of  her  gross  7— No. 


4904.  You  spoke  about  an  option  being  exercised  by 
the  Board  of  Trade — what  do  you  mean  by  that  7 — Ib 
not  there  something  in  section  78  of  the  Act  which  makes 
it  optional  to  you  to  meet  the  case  of  exceptional  steamers? 

4906.  That  is  the  case  in  which  the  paddle  steamers 
comes  over  30  per  cent  7 — Yes,  that  is  so  if  the  owner 
and  the  Board  cf  Trade  agree.  It  appears  to  me  that 
that  agreement  has  been  carried  so  as  to  apply  to  ships 
that  it  was  never  intended  to  cover,  and  that  probably 
accounts  for  the  small  percentage  of  tonnage  you  have 
in  some  ships. 

4906.  Is  it  not  intended  to  cover  all  paddle  boats 
that  are  over  30  per  cent  ? — Yes,  I  think  the  option  has 
been  exercised  not  with  paddle  boats. 

4907.  But  in  screw  boats,  does  it  not  apply  to  every 
screw  steamer  whose  actual  machinery  space  is  over 
20  per  cent,  of  the  grass  tonnage  ?— Yes,  it  ought  to  do 
so,  the  Act  only  gives  an  option,  you  see. 

4G08.  It  gives  an  option  to  the  owner  to  claim  it  7 — 
I  do  not  read  it  in  that  way.  I  understand  that  the 
Board  of  Trade  have  to  agree. 

4909.  No,  it  says  that  he  may,  in  his  discretion,  re- 
quire the  space  to  be  measured  and  the  deduction  to  be 
made  accordingly — either  the  one  or  other  requires  it  7 
— That  is  not  the  way  I  took  it.  If  they  agreed  that 
this  ship  was  a  pioper  ship  to  be  measured,  and  that 
that  option  could  be  exercised  on  the  ship,  I  took  it  that 
they  could  do  so,  and,  to  my  mind,  it  was  probably  exer- 
cised on  ships  that  it  was  never  intended  to  cover. 

4910.  And  now  you  see  that  the  owner  has  the  right 
to  exercise  it  ? — Yes,  as  you  read  the  Act  it  seems  clear_ 

4911.  You  have  no  idea  of  what  the  limit  should  be 
for  cargo  boats  7 — I  have  not  considered  that  question. 

4912.  (Professor  Biles.)  Would  you  mind  asking  him 
roughly,  what  his  idea  of  the  gross  earnings  of  his  ships 
are  7 — I  have  the  information,  but  I  have  it  not  in  my 
mind  at  the  moment. 

4913.  {Mr.  Millnirn.)  Have  you  any  objection  to 
give  it  ? — Not  at  all,  we  publish  a  balance  sheet  which  is 
public  property. 

4914.  {Chairman.)  If  you  will  send  it  to  the  Secre- 
tary it  will  be  put  in  the  proof  of  your  evidence  7 — I 
think  that  will  be  the  liest  thing  because,  otherwise,  it 
would  be  only  guess  work. 

The  statement  referred  to  was  subsequently  forwarded 
and  is  as  follows : — 


THE    LIVERPOOL    AND    NORTH    WALES    STEAMSHIP    COMPANY,    LIMITED. 


PROFIT     AND     LOSS     ACCOUNT, 
4th  October,  1903,  to  7th  October,  1904. 


£      8.    d. 
1,895    5  11 

172    3    6 


To  Advertising 
„  Printing,    Stationery    and 
Steamer  Tickets 

„  Professional  Services  and 

Law  Costs 

„  Rents,  Rates  and  Taxes    - 

„  Office  Salaries  and  Charges 

„  Depreciation  on  Steamers  - 

Do.       Office  Fixtures 


„  Interest  Account  and  Loss  on  Realisa- 
tion of  Investments,  less  Dividends 

„  Provision  for  Steamers  and  Office 
Expenses,  to  31st  Dec,  1904 

„  Auditors'  Fees        .       -       .       . 

„  Balance,  bkino  Profit 


6,071     1     0 
55    4  10 


d. 


2,067  9  6 

130  10  8 

131  4  8 
867  10  8 


6,126    6  10 

634  15     2 

650    0    0 

47     6     0 

4,874    6  10 

16,619    7     3 


By  Passenger  Fares,  Charter, 
Season  Tickets,  Freight 
and  Catering  Profit 
Less  Working  Expenses, 
including  Wages,  Coal, 
Stores,  Dues,  Overhaul, 
Insurance,  Repairs,  «S:c.    - 

„  Transfer  Fees    - 


d. 


15,512  14    7 
6  12    8 


15,519    7    3 


TONNAGE    COMMITTEE. 
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BALANCE      SHEET, 
At  7th  October,  190^. 


CAPITAL    AND    LIABILITIES. 

Nominal  Capital- 65,000  Shares  of 
£leach      -        -        -  £65,000    0    0 


Capitai,  paid  up- 

63,700  Shares  of  £1  each  - 
Sundry  Creditoes— 
Fairfield  Shipbuilding  Co. 
BOls  Payable    do.     - 
Trading  Accounts 
Provision  for  Expenses  to 
3l8t  Dec. 

Reserve  Account,  as  per  last 

Balance  Sheet    - 
Dividends  unpaid 
Profit  and  Loss  Account, 
Balance  1903  - 
Less  Dividend  5%  on 
63,700  Fully  paid 


£      s.    d. 


20,504  2     2 

10,000  0    0 

4,240  4  11 

650  0    0 


£       s. 
63,700    6 


up  Shares 
Income  Tax  - 
Directors'  Re- 
muneration 


£3,185  0  0 
271  311 

525  0    0 


Balance  - 
Peofit  and  Loss  Account, 
1904  .        -        -        . 


4,153    4     0 


3,981 

3  11 

172 

0  1 

4,874 

5  10 

35,394     7     1 


5,000    0 

4     8 


PROPERTY    AND    ASSETS. 

Steamers  "  St.  Tudno,"  "  St. 
Elvies  "  and  "  Snowdon," 
as  per  last  Balance  Sheet 
Add    Cost    Steamer    "La 
Marguerite  " 


Less     Depreciation — 6    per 
cent,  written  off 

Office  Fixtures,  &c.  - 

Less  Amount  written  ofi 

Unexpired  Insurance,  &c 
Coal  and  Stores  on  Hand  - 

Claims    on    Underwriters 

(to  be  recovered) 
Sundry  Debtors 
Cash  at  Bankers 

„  „        Deposit  A/c. 

I 

„      in  hand 


5,046    5  11 
£109,145    1  10 


£ 

s.  d. 

56,183 

2  6 

45,000 

0  0 

101,183 

2  6 

6,071 

1  0 

155 

4  10 

55 

4  10 

69 

7  6 

s.   d. 


Mr.  William 
Henry  Dodd, 

27  June  1905. 


5,601     1     2 
5,000    0     0 


95,112  1  6 
100  0  0 
131     3  11 


24  12 
3,155     6 


10,601     1 
20  10 


109,145    1  10 


AUDITORS'    CERTIFICATE. 

In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Companies'  Act,  1900j  we  certify 
that  all  our  requirements  as  Auditors  have  been  complied  witn. 

Liverpool,  SOth  October,  1904.  CHALMERS,  WADE  &  CO.,  Chartered  Accountants. 

H.  MAC  IVER,    \  n„.,,,^, 
W.  L.  NICKELS./^"  *'^*'^*- 
AUDITORS'    REPORT. 

We  have  audited  the  above  Balance  Sheet,  and  in  our  opinion  such  Balance 
Sheet  is  properly  drawn  up  so  as  to  exhibit  a  true  and  correct  view  of  T.  G.  Brew,  Secretary^ 

the  state  of  the  Company's  affairs  as;  shown  by  the  Books  of  the  Company. 

LrvEEPOOL,  20th  October,  1904.  CHALMERS,  WADE  «fc  CO.,  Chartered  Accountants. 


The  Secretary  handed  in  the  following  statements  :  — 

Dundalk  and  Newry  Steam  Packet  Co.,  Ltd., 
Dundalk, 

6th  June,  1905. 
C.  J.  O.  Sanders,  Esq., 

Board  of  Trade, 
London. 

Tonnage  Committee. 

Dear  Sir, — In  further  reply  to  your  favour  of  Ist 
instant,  in  reference  to  the  quastion  of  increase  of  tonnage 
dues  on  steamers  entering  the  Port  of  Liverpool,  I  beg 
to  state  that  as  regards  the  trade  which  we  carry  on 
between  this  port  and  Newry  and  Liverpool,  we  feel  it 
would  be  a  mistake  on  behalf  of  the  Mersey  Docks  and 
Harbour  Board  to  put  on  any  increased  impost  on  our 
ships,  inasmuch  as  we  are  competing  against  the  London 
and  North  Western  Railway  Company's  Greenore  and 
Holyhead  route,  who  charge  equal  rates  to  ours  for  transit 
of  goods  and  cattle  between  Duiidalk  and  Newry  and 
Liverpool,  and  who  have  no  harbour  dues  whatever  to 
pay  on  either  goods  or  ships,  except  a  nominal  charge 
at  Holyhead,  and  it  will  be  observed  that  any  goods  or 
cattle  brought  in  or  out  of  Liverpool  by  that  route  pays 
no  Liverpool  dues  whatever. 

At  present  this  company  cannot  afford  to  pay  more 
than  2i  per  cent,  to  its  shareholders,  although  no  insur- 
ance is  effected  on  any  of  our  steamers,  and  we  feel  that 
any  increase  of  dues  would  seriously  handicap  us  in 
competition  with  the  route  above  referred  to. 

This  is  the  principal  point  we  wish  to  put  before  the 
Committee,  and  to  bring  under  the  notice  of  the  Mersey 
Dock  and  Harbour  Board.— Yours  faithfully, 

Thomas  Jones, 

.  Secretary  and  Manager 


Tyne  Improvement  Commission, 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 
8th  June,   1905. 

ToNNAQE  Committee. 

Sib, — I  am  directed  by  my  Commissioners  to  state 
that  it  has  come  to  their  knowledge  that  a  Departmental 
Committee  has  been  appointed  by  the  Board  of  Trade 

"  to  inquire  into  the  operation  of  Section  78  of 
the  Merchant  Shipping  Act,  1894,  whether  or  not 
it  tends  to  produce  in  any  class  of  ship  a  dispropor- 
tionately low  register  tonnage  in  comparison  with 
the  gross  tonnage,  and,  if  so,  to  report  what  amend- 
ments may  hi  required  by  way  of  fixing  a  limit  to 
the  deduction  for  propelling  power  which  shall  be 
reasonable  and  equitable.  Also  whether  it  is  desir- 
able to  amend  Section  87  of  the  Act  for  the  purpose  of 
Beouring  a  uniformity  of  basis  upon  which  rates  are 
to  b3  levied  by  the  various  bodies  dealt  with  in  that 
Section  87,  and,  if  so,  what  amendments  may  be 
required  in  that  section." 

I  am  further  to  state  that  the  matter  has  baen  under' 
the  consideration  of  the  Commissioners,  who  instruct  me 
to  forward  to  the  Board  of  Trade  the  eaol^sed  copy  of  a 
resolution  which  has  b^en  passed  by  the  Commissioners 
at  their  meeting  to-day  and  to  ask  that  the  resolution  may 
bi  laid  bofore  the  Departmental  Committee  above  alluded 
to.  —I  am,  Sir, 

Yours  faithfully, 

J.JMoD.'^'Mansow. 
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mNirras  of  bvidevce  : 


ErrBAor  raosi  Misptm  or  PBocBKontas  o»  thk  Bo^o 
ON  Thursday,  the  8th  day  of  Jvhx,  1905. 
"  It  U  resolved  that  the  Commissioners,  having  con- 
Bidored  the  t«rm«  of  the  Board  of  Trade  reference  to  a 
Departmental   Committee 

*to  inquire  into   the  operation  of  Section  78  of 
the  Merchant  Shipping  Act,  1894,  whetlier  or  not 
it  tends  to  produce  in  any  class  of  ship  a  dispro- 
portionately  low  register  tonnage  in  comparison  with 
the  gross  tonnage,  and,  if  so,  to  report  what  amend- 
ments may  be  required  by  way  of  fixing  a  limit  to 
the  deduction  for  propelling  power  which  shall  be 
reasonable  and  equitable.  Also  whether  it  is  desirable 
to  amend  Section  87  of  the  Act  for  the  purpose  of 
securing  a  uniformity  of  basis  upon   which  rates 
are  to  be  levied  by  the  various  bodies  dealt  with 
in  that  Section  87,   and,  if  so,  what  amendmi-nts 
may  be  required  in  that  section,' 
are  of  opinion  that  it  is  desirable  that  the  deductions 
from  gross  tonnage  to  arrive  at  net  register  tonnage  should 
be  limited  on  the  lines  proposed  by  Clause  44  (G)  of  the 
Report  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Tonnage  of  1881 
with  a  view  to  prevent  the  large  deductions  for  space 
occupied  by  propelling  power  allowed  when  the  discre- 
tion granted  by  Secticm  78  (1)  (b)  of  the  1894  Act   is 
exercised  and  which  has  brought  about  in   vessels  so 
measured  a  disproportionately  low  rcgUter  tonnage  in 
comparison  with  the  grcss  tonnage  and  which  has  resulted 
in  dock  and  harbour  authorities  receiving  payment  of 
their  charges  on  a  reduced  basis  for  the  accommodation 
provided  for,  and  services  rendered,  to  such  vessels. 

It  is  also  resolved  that  no  evidence  be  tendered  on  behalf 
of  the  Commissioners  before  the  Departmental  Com- 
mittee, and  that  the  Secretary  do  forward  a  copy  of  this 
jresolution  to  the  Board  of  Trade." 

Truly  extracted, 

J.  McD.  Manson, 
Secretary. 


Surrey  Commercial  Dock  Company, 

106.  Fenchurch  Street,  London,  E.C., 

9/A  June,  1905. 

Sib,— My  Board  have   had   under  consideratirn   the 

evidence  given  before  the  Departmental  Committee  on 

Tonnage,  and  although  they  do  not  think  it  necessary  to 

tender   further  evidence   they   desire   to   express   their 

concurrence  in  the  representations  made  to  the  Committee 

on  behalf  of  the  other  Dock  Companies,  and  I  am  instructed 

to  send  you  a  copy  of  a   resolution  which  was  passed 

■by  my  Board  at  their  last  meeting. — I  am,  sir. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

T.  H.  CULLIS, 

Secretary. 
<!.  J.   O.  Sandkbs,   Esq.,  Secretary, 

Departmental    Committee    on    Tonnage, 
Board  of  Trade,   Whitehall,   S.W. 

StTBBEY   COMHEBCIAL  DoCK   COMPANY. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors  on  Thursday, 
the  Ist  June,  1905,  it  was  resolved  : 

That  this  Board  having  considered  the  terms  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  reference  to  a  Departmental  Committee, 
-  to  enquire  into  the  operation  of  Section  78  of  the 
Mei  chant  Shipping   Act,    1894,   whether  or  not  it 
tends  to  produce  in  any  class  of  ship  a  disproportion- 
ately low  register  tonnage  in  comparison  with  the 
gross  tonnage,  and  if  so,  to  report  what  amendments 
may  be  required  by  way  of  fixing  a  limit  to  the  de- 
duction for  propelling  power  which  shall  be  reason- 
able and  equitable  ;    also  whether  it  is  desirable  to 
amend  Section  87  of  the  Act  for  the  purpose  of  secur- 
ing a  uniformity  of  basis  uf  on  which  rates  are  to  be 
levied  by  the  various  bodies  dealt  with  in  that  Sec- 
tion 87,  and  if  so,  what  amendments  may  be  re- 
quired in  that  Section," 
are  of  op'nion  that,  in  the  interests  of  dock  and  harbour 
authorities,  and  also  in  the  interest  of  equality  between 
shipowners,  it  is  desirable  and  equitable  that  the  deduc- 
tions from  gro's  tonnage  to  arrive  nt  nett  register  tonnvge 
should  in  no  case  exceed  the  limitation  proposed  by  Clause 


44  ig)  of  the  Report  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Tonnage 
of  1881,  with  a  view  to  checking  the  large  deductions  for 
propelling  power  allowed  when  the  discretion  granted  by 
Section  T6  (1)  (6)  of  the  1894  Act  is  exercised  and  which 
has  brought  about,  in  ships  so  measured,  the  dispropor- 
tionately low  register  tonnage,  in  comparison  with  the 
gross  tonnage,  of  which  dock  and  harbour  authorities 
complain,  inasmuch  as  it  has  resulted  in  such  bodies 
obtaining  payment  of  their  charges  on  a  reduced  basis  for 
the  accommodation  provided  for  and  services  rendered 
to  such  ships. 

And  this  Board  having  considered  the  evidence  already 
given  before  the  Departmental  Committee  do  not  con- 
sider it  necessary  to  tender  evidence  before  the  Depart- 
mental Committee,  but  instruct  their  Secretary  to  forward 
to  ihe  Board  of  Trade  a  copy  of  this  resolution. 


SUNDEBLAMD  ShIPOWNEEs'   SOCIBTY, 

44,  Frederick  Street. 
Sunderland, 
15  June,  1905. 
Sir, — T<mnage    Measurement    of    Steamships.     At     a 
meeting  of  this  society  held  on  the  9th  instant,  I  was  in- 
structed to  forward  to  you  the  enclosed  copy  of  a  resolution 
which  was  proposed  by  the  Chairman  (iir.  Scott-Gunn), 
and  unanimously  adopted. — I  am.  Sir, 

Your  Obedient  Servant, 

Chas.  Eooth,  Secretary. 
To 

A.  .bonar  Law  iisq.,  M.P., 

Chairman,  Tonnage  Committee, 
Marine  Department,  Board  of  Trade. 
7,  Whitehall  Gardens,  London  S.W. 

Copy  of  Resolution. 

"  As  evidence  is  being  given  and  resolutions  passed  by 
dock  authorities  and  others  recommending  the  Committee 
enquiring  into  the  tonnage  measurement  of  steamships 
to  adopt  as  the  basis  of  such  measurement  par.  H(g)  of  the 
Majority  Report  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Tonnage 
Measurement  of  1881,  this  meeting  of  the  Sunderland 
Shipowners'  Society  although  favourable  to  a  more 
equitable  adjustment  of  tonnage  between  various  classes 
of  steamers,  strongly  protests  against  such  alterations 
being  made  as  would  increase  the  taxable  tonnage  of 
all  British  steamers  and  otherwise  prejudicially  afTect 
the  interests  of  the  Mercantile  Marine  of  this  country." 


London  and  Soitth  Western  Railway, 

General  Manager's  Office, 

Waterloo  Station, 

London,  S.E., 

20tft  June,  1905. 

Dear  Sir, — With  regard  to  the  Board  of  Trade  reference 

to  a  Departmental  Committee  of  the  question  of  the 

operation  of  Section  78  of  the  Merchant  Shipping  Act  of 

1894,  we  have  considered  the  subject  and  are  of  opinion 

that  the  section  is  productive  of  great  inequality  in  the 

nett  register   tonnages   of   various   classes   of   steamers, 

particularly  as  regards  large  fast  ocean-going  vessels,  and 

small  fast  steamers  engaged  within  the  home  trade  limits, 

and  the  corresponding  inadequate  amount  of  tonnage 

duos  paid   for  the   accommodation   provided   for   these 

particular  classes  of  vessels. 

We  suggest  that  in  the  interests  of  dock-owners,  as 
well  as  of  equality  of  treatment  between  ships,  the  anom- 
alies now  existing  and  the  disproportionate  payments 
made  by  steamers  would  be  equitably  met  by  the  adoption 
of  the  Report  of  the  Majority  of  the  Royal  Commission  of 
1881,  Oause  44  (g). 

We  have  closely  followed  the  evidence  of  the  dock- 
owners  already  given  before  the  Departmental  Committee, 
and,  finding  that  it  covers  such  ground  as  we  ourselves 
would  have  offered  generally  do  not  consider  it  necessary 
to  tender  additional  evidence,  but  I  thought  it  well  to 
write  this  letter  to  you  for  the  information  of  your  Com- 
mittee. 

Yours  faithfully, 

Chas.  Owens. 
C.  J.  O.  Sanders,  Esq., 

Secretary,  Merchant  Shipping  Act,  1894,  Committee, 
Board  of  Trade,  S.W. 
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SIXTEENTH    DAY. 


Tuesday,   4th    July,    1905 


FRESKNT. 


Mr.  Andrew  Bonab  Law,  M.P.  (in  the  Chair). 


The  Hon.  ji-nas  Cleland  Burns. 
Captain  Alfred  J.  G.  Chalmers. 
Colonel  John  McAusland  Denny,  M.P. 
Mr.  Alfred  Emmott,  M.P. 
Mr.  Anthony  George  Lystbr,  M.  Inst.  C.E. 


Sir  William  T.  Lewis,  Bart. 

Mr.  William  Milbttrn. 

Sir  William  Henry  White,  K.C.B.  LL.D..  F.R.S. 

Mr.  Joseph  Havelock  Wilson. 

Mr.  Charles  J.  O.  Sanders  (Secretary). 


Mr.  David  Hope  MacBbayne,  called  in;  and  Examined. 


4915.  {Chairman.)  We  have  already  h.ad  your  evidence, 
so  that  I  will  not  take  you  through  it,  but  the  members 
of  the  Committee  will  have  questions  to  ask  you. 

[The  witness  put  in  the  proof  of  his  evidence,  which 
w^as  as  follows] : — 

I  am  a  partner  in  the  firm  of  Messrs.  David  MacBrayne, 
shipowners,  Glasgow,  who  own  steamers  sailing  between 
Glasgow  and  the  west  coast  of  Scotland,  and  also  on  the 
west  coast  of  Scotland. 

The  firm's  steamers  carry  mails,  under  subsidy,  for 
the  post  office,  and  also  carry  on  a  cargo  and  passenger 
trade  between  the  different  ports  on  the  said  coast. 

As  explained  by  Mr.  Cuthbert,  our  firm  are  acting 
with  the  other  shipowners  forming  the  Glasgow  Com- 
mittee, and  I  have  been  deputed  to  speak  for  the  Com- 
mittee as  regards  the  lighter  class  of  passenger  and  mail 
steamers.  While  giving  my  illustrations  from  our  own 
trade,  what  I  state  applies  also  to  other  shipowners  in 
the  same  position. 

I  am  opposed  to  any  alteration  of  the  Merchant  Ship- 
ping  Act  which  would  increase  the  rateable  tonnage  of 
vessels,  more  especially  those  such  as  ours  which  are 
employed  on  regular  lines  between  ports  in  the  United 
Kingdom — vessels  that  are  advertised  to  run  irrespective 
of  the  amount  of  cargo  or  passengers  offering,  and  which, 
80  far  as  our  steamers  are  concerned,  are  seldom  one-fifth 
filled  either  with  cargo  or  passengers,  and  very  often  sail 
actually  empty. 

Our  firm's  steamers  are  divided  into  two  classes — Pas- 
senger and  tourist  steamers,  and  cargo  and  passenger 
steamers.  Of  the  first  class  our  firm  owns  fifteen,  and 
of  the  latter,  eighteen.  These  thirty-three  steamers  may 
be  again  divided — steamers  sailing  in  the  summer  time 
only,  and  steamers  sailins?  all  the  year  round,  namely, 
sailing  in  the  summer  time  only,  twelve  steamers,  and 
those  sailing  all  the  year  round,  twenty-one.  So  far  as 
those  sailing  the  whole  year  round  are  concerned,  they 
are  sub-divided  into  two  classes — steamers  sailing  on 
mail  runs  which  are  subsidised  by  the  post  office,  and  on 
which  a  very  small  amount  of  cargo  and  passengers  are 
carried  (often,  in  fact,  the  steamers  sailing  practically 
empty),  and  cargo  steamers  which  are  not  on  specified 
mail  runs  though  the  post  office  authorities  have  a  right 
to  send  mails  by  them  at  any  time  ;  still  they  are  not 
bound  to  certain  hours  and  certain  routes,  but  their  run- 
ning can  be  deviated  to  suit  traffic  and  circumstances. 

Of  mail  services  which  have  to  be  kept  up  the  whole 
year  round  we  have  eleven — one  between  Greenock  and 
Ardrishaig ;  one  between  Tarbet  and  Islay ;  one  be- 
tween Oban  and  Fort  William  ;  one  between  Oban  and 
Tobermory  ;  one  between  Oban,  Coll,  Tiree  and  Bunessan  ; 
two  between  Oban  and  the  Outer  Hebrides  ;  one  between 
Mallaig,  Kyle  of  Lochalsh  and  Stornoway ;  one  between 
Mallaig,  Kyle  of  Ijochalsh  and  Portree ;  one  between 
Portree,  Tarbert  Harris,  Lochmaddy  and  Dunvegan  ; 
and  one  between  Inverness  and  Fort  Augustus. 

I  herewith  submit  a  Btat«;ment  showing  the  various 
tonnages  of  the  said  steamers,  analysed  so  as  to  show  the 
tonnage  of  the  various  parts  of  the  ship  and  the  several 
deductions. 

We  have  in  all  thirty-threo  steamers,  but  on  the  table 
-which  has  bsan  handed  to  you  only  the  names  of  thirty- 

40«. 


two  are  shown  as  the  s.s.  "  Clydesdale  "  has  not  yet  been    ^''-  l^avid 
measured.  Hope 

From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  the  total  tonnage  of  all   ^"■''^^"■V^^- 
our  steamers  is  8418-25  gross.     The  nett  tonnage  of  all  ^  j,,,     jg^g 
our  steamers  is  3235  giving  an  average  of  38.4  per  cent.         _1_ 
of  the  gross. 

Various  systems  of  charging  are  in  operation  at  the 
ports  at  which  we  call.  Some  of  the  ports  obtain  their 
revenue  by  dues  on  goods  and  passengers,  but  practically 
the  whole  of  them  have  power  to  charge  dues  on  the  nett 
register  tonnage  of  vessels.  At  a  number  of  the  smaller 
ports  we  compound  the  dues  for  an  annual  sum.  At 
Rothesay  any  steamer  which  has  paid  up  to  15s.  sterling 
per  ton  per  annum  runs  free  for  the  rest  of  the  vear,  the 
tonnage  being  reckoned  at  a  minimum  of  40  per  cent, 
of  the  gross.  At  Greenock  for  the  passenger  steamers 
and  Loch  Fyne  steamers,  any  steamer  paying  up  to  18s. 
per  ton  sails  free  for  the  rest  of  the  year,  the  tonnage 
being  also  reckoned  at  a  minimum  of  40  per  cent,  of  the 
gross,  and  on  our  coasting  steamers  which  proceed  beyond 
the  Firth  of  Clyde  when  21s.  per  ton  nett  register  has  been 
paid  they  then  run  free  of  payment  for  the  current  year. 

At  others  special  arrangements  are  made,  or  dues  are 
charged  on  the  nett  register. 

Our  mail  steamers  as  a  rule  sail  with  very  small  cargoes 
(often  nothing  but  mails),  and  have  to  call  at  several 
piers  to  land  the  mails ;  possibly  there  might  be  one 
package  or  one  passenger  in  addition  to  the  mails.  If 
our  steamers  had  to  pay  dues  at  each  port  of  call  on  their 
nett  register  tonnage  in  some  cases  the  freight  or  fare 
received  would  be  swallowed  up  a  hundred   times  over. 

As  an  instance  of  the  traffic  carried  by  our  mail  steamers 
in  the  West  Highlands  I  may  say  that  as  a  rule  they  sail 
in  ballast  which  is  not  removed  from  the  ship  from  year's 
end  to  year's  end.  The  "  Plover  "  and  the  "  Lapwing," 
sailing  between  Oban  and  the  Outer  Islands,  are  built  to 
carry  about  eighty  tons  cargo.  They  each  carry  the  whole 
year  round  about  sixty  tons  of  ballast  which  is  never 
removed.  Our  Stornoway  Mail  Steamer,  our  Harris  Mail 
Steamer,  and  our  Tiree  Mail  Steamer  sail  under  the  same 
conditions. 

As  regards  the  "  Plover  "  her  displacement  at  loaded 
draft  is  375  tons.  The  vessel  complete  as  she  stands, 
with  no  cargo  on  board,  but  with  steam  up,  is  298  tons, 
thus  leaving  a  deadweight  capacity  of  seventy-seven 
tons.  This  steamer  sails  the  whole  year  round  with  sixty 
tons  of  pig  iron  in  her  hold,  leaving  a  capacity  of  seventeen 
tons  deadweight,  which  is  more  than  a  maximum,  and 
when  I  state  that  her  nett  tonnage  is  25"  11,  it  will  be 
seen  that  it  is  higher  than  the  actual  deadweight  capacity 
if  the  ballast  that  she  carries  is  taken  into  account :  that 
it  is  33  per  cent,  of  her  deadweight  capacity,  even  if  she 
had  no  ballast  on  board,  and  more  than  she  can  actually 
carry  with  her  pig  iron  ballast  on  board. 

I  would  point  out  that  there  are  several  other  lines  of 
steamers  in  a  similar  position  to  ours :— viz.,  the  steamers 
of  Messrs.  John  M'Callum  &  Co. ;  the  Glasgow  and 
Campbeltown  Joint  Stock  Co.  (Limited) ;  Messrs.  Martin 
Orme  &  Co.  ;  Messrs.  John  G.  Stewart  &  Co. — all 
of  Glasgow. 

During  the  year  our  steamers  make  obout  70,000  calls 
at  piers  and  ferries  and  cover  over?  10,000  miles  in  the  year. 
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MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCBi 


Mr.  David   This  is  equivalent  to  one  call  for  e\ery  ton  and  a  half  miles 

•ffop*  run. 
MacBraynt.  Quj  gteamers  are  practically  all  light  draught  steamers 
.  J  "J  ■  and  can  always  be  berthed  eanily  ;  they  occupy  a  minimum 
y  'W5.  ^£  gpj^ce  ;  they  are  not  large,  and  do  not  involve  any 
costly  works.  .\8  an  example  I  may  state  that  there 
are  piers  in  the  West  Highlands  at  which  if  our  steamers 
paid  the  rateable  duos  which  would  be  allowed  by  the 
Harbour  Acts  under  which  the  said  piers  were  built, 
one  year's  dues  would  amount  to  much  more  than  the  cost 
of  building  the  pier.  For  this  reason  I  contend  that  any 
alteration  in  the  rules  for  the  measurement  of  vessels 
would  deal  very  hardly  with  us,  as  our  steamers  serve, 
oompantively  speaking,  very  poor  districts,  and  in  the 
end  any  extm  burdens  would  either  fall  on  those  who  use 
our  steamers,  or  result  in  stopping  the  steamers  altogether. 
I  would  further  point  out  that  the  question  is  one,  so  far 
as  our  steamers  and  the  districts  they  serv  e  are  concei  ned, 
v?hioh  can  hardly  be  dealt  with  without  taking  into  con- 
sideration the  various  Harbour  Acts  and  tjie  varous 
powers  that  exist  at  the  different  ports  of  calL 

I  have  read  the  evidence  given  on  behalf  of  the  Mersey 
Dock  Board,  and  liave  to  explain  that  the  circumstances 
appesring  to  prevail  at  Liverpool  are  entirely  different 
from  those  of  the  ports  at  which  we  call.  At  most  of  our 
ports  there  is  nothing  but  coasting  traffic,  and  even  in 
Glasgow  and  Greenock  the  coasting  trade  holds  relatively 
a  much  more  important  place  than  it  appears  to  do  at 
LiverpooL  It  appears  to  me  that  it  would  be  unfair  to 
base  an  alteration  of  the  general  law  to  bo  applicable  to 
all  the  ports  and  harbours  of  Ute  kingdom  upon  the  ex- 
perience of  any  one  port. 

The  present  Board  of  Trade  rules  for  measurement,  to 
my  mind,  do  not  present  any  great  anomalies.  The  net 
tonnage  of  a  ship  is  a  fair  gauge  of  its  earning  capacity. 
There  may,  of  course,  be  special  oases  where  this  is  not 
so,  but  even  at  present  the  Board  of  Trade  have  powers 
to  limit  such  oases,  and,  in  any  case,  discretionary  power 
of  this  description  would  obviate  any  necessity  for  far- 
reaching  changes,  the  end  of  which  no  one  can  foresee. 

I  admit  that  every  system  must  have  exceptions,  but  I 
cannot  imagine  any  system  which  would  have  as  high 
a  proportion  of  unfair  exceptions  as  that  advocated  by  the 
Liverpool  witnesses.  One  man  would  get  his  engine-room 
deducted  two  and  a  half  times,  another  man,  would  not  get 
the  half  of  his  deducted  once. 

Small  and  large  vessels  cannot  be  put  in  the  same 
category.  A  small,  short  vessel  requires  proportionately 
much  more  power  than  a  large  vessel  to  drive  her  at  the 
same  speed,  and,  further,  the  carrying  of  the  extra  power 
reduces  the  ship's  earning  power  to  a  much  greater  extent. 
So  also  ships  built  for  entirely  separate  trades  must 
necessarily  vary  in  their  structure  and  carrying  capacity. 

When  a  shipowner  builds  a  vessel  he  has  to  make  up  bis 
mind  what  work  that  vessel  has  to  do.  If,  without  much 
extra  cost,  he  can  produce  a  larger  vessel  than  is  really 
required,  and  in  connection  with  which  the  running  ex- 
penses will  not  be  much  greater,  under  the  present  measure- 
ment rules  there  is  some  inducement  for  him  to  do  so,  and 
the  public  receive  the  whole  benefit.  Were  he  restricted 
by  questions  of  tonnage  and  changes  of  laws  with  respect 
to  tonnage,  the  smaller  and  much  more  uncomfortable 
vessel  would  be  built  miich  to  the  detriment  of  the  public 
and  of  the  crew  whose  interests  ought  to  be  considered. 

Vessels  with  a  large  margin  of  room  are  specially  neces- 
sary in  our  trade.  The  chief  industry  of  the  West  High- 
lands is  fishing,  which  is  of  a  fiuctuating  nature  and  con- 
fined to  certain  seasons.  We  must  thus  always  be  pr.  pared 
to  meet  a  rush  of  cargo  and  passenger  traffic.  There  is 
also  at  odd  periods  extra  traffic  for  transport  for  military 
and  naval  training  purposes. 

It  seems  to  me  that  harbours,  if  they  are  badly  in  want 
of  funds,  could  quite  easily  levy,  as  in  a  great  many  cases 
is  done,  a  certain  charge  or  duty  on  passengers,  thus 
putting  the  tax  on  what  the  Harbour  Authorities  them- 
selves admit  to  be  the  right  quarter.  At  most  piers  at 
which  our  steamers  call  this  is  done,  and  on  the  Cale- 
donian and  Crinan  Canals  the  passenger  capacity  of  a 
vessel  is  regularly  taxed  in  this  way,  viz.,  at  so  much 
per  passenger  according  to  distance  canied.  This 
method  of  charging  would,  to  my  mind,  be  the 
only  way  for  harbour  authorities  getting  revenue  fairly 
from  what  they  seem  to  consider  to  be  a  very  good 
paying  (though  I  personally  think  they  are  mistaken) 
port  of  a  ship's  work,  but  the  onus  of  collection  should 
be  on  the  harbour  and  not  on  the  ship. 


I  do  not  see  that  there  need  be  any  conflict  of  interest 
between  harbour  authorities  and  shipowners.  Eacli  {» 
necessary  to  the  other,  and  unless  the  shipowners  ufe  their 
brains  to  devise  suitable  vessels  to  develop  new  trades^ 
and  have  enterprise  to  risk  money  in  testing  whether  a. 
trade  can  be  got  to  pay,  the  harbour  revenues  would  b  s 
bound  to  go  down. 

Some  harbour  boards  appear  to  regard  themselves  as- 
assessing  authorities  ;  that  the  ships  have  no  choice  but. 
to  come,  and  they  have  merely  to  levy  their  taxes  upon 
the  ships,  and  so  thinking,  they  do  not  know  their  real 
interest.  A  small  increase  might  stop  many  shipa 
a  together.  To  my  mind  nothing  is  clearer  than  this,  that^ 
any  attempt  to  charge  dues  on  all  ships  on  a  minimum  nett 
tonnage  of  sixty-three  per  cent,  of  gross  would  be  disas- 
trous and  inimical  to  the  interests  of  the  coimtry. 

I  may  go  the  length  of  saying  that  at  most  of  the  places 
we  serve,  our  ships  are  regarded  as  a  public  benefit,  almost 
a  necessity,  and  that  any  imposition  which  required  ns  to 
limit  the  number  of  their  call?  would  lead  to  much  rutcry. 

I  have  before  me  a  sketch  drawing  of  a  cargo  steamer 
of  a  type  which  is.  comparatively  speaking,  common^ 
The  gross  tonnage  is  4,402  and  the  nett  tonnage  is  2,867. 
This  works  out  at  65  ptr  cent,  of  the  gross.  How- 
ever, on  looking  further  into  it,  this  vessel  can  carry  7,000 
tons  deadweight.  The  ratio  of  the  nett  tonnage  to  tho- 
deadweight  carrying  power  is  therefore  forty -one  par  cent. 
The  cubic  capacity  of  the  ship  is  equal  to  10,058  tons.. 
The  ratio  of  the  nett  tonnage  to  this  is  286  per  cent.  As- 
the  deadweight  capacity  and  the  cubic  capacity  of  a  shiiv 
of  this  class  really  gauge  its  earning  power,you  will  see  that 
the  nett  tonnage  bears  a  comparatively  low  proportion 
when  taken  in  comparison  with  the  deadweight  or  the- 
measurement  capacity. 

Gross  tonnage  is  merely  an  arbitrary  tonnage,  and  the- 
dead-weight  tonnage  and  the  cubic  capacity  tonnage  are- 
really  the  tonnages  which  gauge  the  earning  power  of  the- 
ship.  The  space  occupied  for  light  and  air  is  not  a  benefit- 
to  the  shipowner ;  and  is  not  unnecessarily  enlarged. 
The  people  who  benefit  from  it  are  the  men  working  ia 
the  engine-room  and  stoke-hold. 

Those  who  advocate  a  minimum  nett  tonnage  of  sixty- 
three  per  cent,  of  the  gross  do  not  point  out  that  the  water 
ballast  tanks  in  a  cargo  steamer  increase  the  earning; 
capacity  of  that  steamer  enormously.  For  instance,  for 
deadweight  cargo,  if  the  tanks  are  empty,  ths  vessel  gets- 
extra  buoyancy,  which  allows  her  to  take  a  greater  dead- 
weight. 

Again,  with  a  light-weight  cargo  (in  comparison  to  its- 
bulk)  the  water  ballast  tanks  when  full  give  stability,  so- 
that  in  every  way  the  water  ballast  tanks  increase  to  a 
great  extent  the  earning  power  of  the  ship.  Not  only  so- 
but  they  also  increase  the  size  and  depth  of  the  sliip.  I 
need  hardly  point  out  that  the  water  ballast  tanks  are  not 
measured,  not  even  in  the  gross  tonnage.  If  our  boats- 
had  water  ballast  instead  of  pig-iron  ballast  the  gross  would 
be  less.  I  have  not  noticed  in  any  of  the  compare  tivo 
tobies  on  tonnage  of  ships  placed  before  tliis  Committee 
any  statement  showing  the  deadweight  tonnage  that  any 
of  the  steamers  referred  to  can  cany,  nor  the  cubic  capacity 
tonnage  either.  These  two  factors  are  most  important 
factors  in  the  case,  and  if  any  snipowner  can  say  that,  as 
in  this  instance,  a  ship  of  a  gross  tonnage  of  4,402  tons, 
which  can  carry  a  deadweight  cargo  of  7,000  tons,  or  cubic 
capacity  cargo  of  10,058  tons,  as  compared  to  a  passenger 
ship  is  not  favoured  I  shall  be  astonished. 

To  my  mind  the  cargo  steamer  is  treated  remarkably 
well.  In  this  particular  case  the  nett  tonnage  is,  as  1  have 
said,  forty-one  per  cent,  of  the  deadweight  capacity 
tonnage.  Again,  the  nett  tonnage  is  286  per  cent,  of  th» 
cubic  capacity  tonnage.  These  facts  speak  for  them- 
selves. 

To  sum  up,  I  would  point  out  that  the  present  rules  for 
measuring  toimage  are  perfectly  fair  and  reasonable  and 
work  out  in  a  most  satisfactory  manner.  Different  trades 
and  different  circumstances  require  different  classes  and 
kinds  of  ships,  and  so  long  as  the  Board  of  Trade  have  the 
discretionary  power  which  they  now  have,  and  can  insist 
on  a  steamer  being  fairly  and  reasonably  measured  I  can- 
not possibly  see  why  any  change  should  be  brought  about. 
In  fact,  any  change  mode  would  simply  tend  to  render 
usele-js,  or  rather  unprofitable,  a  great  many  ships  at 
present  running,  which,  I  need  hardly  point  out,  would  be 
a  serious  calamity. 

Again,  different  localities  require  different  treatment. 
The  coasts  which  our  steamers  serve  are  sparsely  popu- 
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tated  Ti-ith  a  very  poor  population.  They  require  all  tha 
tissistance  that  can  be  given  them  as  regards  their  means 
of  communication.  They  have  excellent  services  given 
them  by  our  steamers  and  they  pay  a  minimum  for  them. 
Even  the  Government  recognises  this  in  view  of  the  sub- 
sidies which  they  pay  for  the  carriage  of  mails  to  the 
various  islands,  which  I  am  certain  must  result  in  a  heavy 
loss  to  the  Post  Office. 

The  harbours  and  piers  have  most  arbitrary  powers. 
They  can  at  mil  impose  charges  which  would  make  it 
prohibitive  for  our  steamers  to  call.  I  have  given  one 
instance  of  this  already.  For  this  reason  I  also  consider 
that  the  present  system  of  measurement,  in  our  case  in 
particular,  and  in  the  case  of  those  firms  for  whom  I  am 
speaking,  is  perfectly  just  and  fair  and  should  not  in  any 
-way  be  altered. 

Lastly,  I  would  point  out  that  so  far  as  all  shipping 
5s  concerned,  the  present  method  is  perfectly  fair,  especi- 
ally so  far  as  allowances  for  propelling  power  space  and 
light  and  air  space  are  concerned. 

4916.  (Mr.  Bums.)  Do  your  steamers  in  Glasgow 
:get  a  berth  for  their  full  length  ? — No. 

*317.  How  are  they  berthed  ? — Thoy  overlap — the 
how  overlaps  the  stem  of  the  steamer  in  front. 

4918.  It  has  been  put  before  us  that  the  length  of  the 
steamer  is  one  of  the  things  to  be  considered  in  charging 
■dues,  so  that  according  to  that  you  do  not  take  the  whole 
length  of  your  steamers  ? — No,  wo  do  not  take  the  whole 
length  of  the  steamer. 

4919.  Your  paddle  steamers,  like  the  "  Columba,"  of 
«ourse  only  occupy  berths  in  Glasgow  and  Greenock  for 
■a  short  time  ? — Yes. 

4920.  And  during  the  rest  of  the  day  I  suppose  other 
steamers  can  come  in  and  occupy  their  berths  ? — Yes. 

4921.  So  that  it  is  not  fair  to  compare  the  dues  paid 
hy  these  paddle  steamers  with  those  paid  by  steamers 
that  stay  in  the  berth  all  day  ? — No. 

4922.  Looking  at  the  revenue  which  the  Harbour 
Commission  get  from  your  steamers,  do  you  take  the  dues 
•on  the  ship,  or  do  you  take  the  whole  thing,  dues  on 
:good.s,  etc.  7 — Dues  on  everything.  I  should  say  that, 
■of  course,  there  are  certain  exceptional  charges  for  water 
and  things  of  that  sort  which  would  not  be  included  in 

■the  general  harbour  charge. 

4923.  Have  you  any  idea  what  is  the  average  return 
from  the  berths  you  occupy  t — A  little  over  £20  per 
lineal  yard  quay  space. 

4924.  {Colonel  Denny.)  You  pay  that  ? — About  that 
in  the  year,  or  a  little  over  that. 

4925.  {Mr.  Bums.)  That  is  taking  all  the  charges, 
■dues  on  ships  and  dues  on  goods  f — Yes,  but  leaving  out 
■craneage  charges,  water  supply,  and  things  of  that  kind. 

4926.  Do  you  think  that  that  is  a  sort  of  average,  or 
is  that  the  minimum  or  maximum  of  the  coasting  trade 
in  Glasgow? — I  should  imagine  from  theamount  that  other 
steamers  pay  more,  and  if  other  steamers  pay  more  it  is 
not  the  maximum. 

4927.  {Sir  William  Lewis.)  Do  those  inchide  places 
■where  you  compound  ? — This  is  confined  wholly  to 
<31asgow. 

4928.  {Mr.  Bums.)  As  regards  that  £20  per  lineal 
yard,  can  you  in  that  distinguish  between  dues  on  ships 
and  dues  on  goods  ? — Certainly.  This  is  1904.  We 
paid  £1,271  9s.  lid.  for  dues  on  ships,  and  we  paid 
f  2,827  5s.  8d.  dues  on  cargo. 

4929.  {Mr.  Lyster.)  It  comes  to  about  what  ? — To  a 
little  over  £4,000— £4,100  about. 

4930.  {Mr.  Lyster.)    It  is  as  five  is  to  two. 

4931.  {Colonel  Denny.)    As  seventy  is  to  thirty. 
49r2.  {Witness.)  Yes. 

4933.  {Sir  Willicm  Lewis.)  That  is  for  the  -whole  of 
your  ships  ? — Yes. 

4934.  {Mr.  Burns.)  Are  the  ships  that  carry  goods  in 
competition  with  the  railway  companies  ? — Certainly. 

4935.  And  if  there  was  a  further  charge  put  on  those 
■ships  would  you  be  able  to  get  it  out  of  the  traders  7 — 
I  think  it  would  be  very,  very  difficult,  at  least  that  is  the 
experience  v,e  have  had  in  the  past.  In  fact,  I  do  not 
think  we  would,  because  the  railway  companies  would 
«imply  reduce  their  rates  further. 
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4936.  {Sir   William  Lewis.)  You  go  to  a  number  of    Mr.  David 
ports  where  the  railway  companies  do  not  coqipete  with         Hope 
you  ? — The  railway  companies  get  to  nearly  all  our  ports   MacBrayne. 
There    are   three   railway     termini,   namely     at   Oban,       ,  "j     T(,f,g 
Mallaig  and  Kyle.     We  have  steamers  running  from  these  _J__ 
points  to  practically    all    the  ports  that  our    steamers 

go  to  and  we  have  through  rates  with  the  railway 
companies.  They  can  make  their  proportion  as  low  as 
they  Uke  and  so  compete. 

4937.  In  the  channel  steamers  that  come  up  to  Glasgow 
they  have  large  cabin  accommodation.  Do  the  passengers 
use  that  ? — No,  very  little. 

4938.  But  dues  are  paid  on  that  ? — Certainly. 

4939.  And  there  is  not  any  special  passenger  accommo- 
dation provided  for  passengers  ? — No,  not  specially.  Of 
course  there  is  the  Bridge  Wharf  and  the  Broomielaw 
Wharf  which  are  usually  reserved. 

4940.  {Colonel  Denny.)  For  passenger  and  cattle  ?^ 
Yes,  but  not  for  deep  sea  ships. 

4941.  {Sir  William  White.)  I  see  from  your  table  that 
the  percentage  of  the  nett  register  to  gross  tonnage 
varies  very  much.  Can  you  tell  me  whether  you,  as 
an  owner,  have  ever  attached  much  importance  to  keep 
ing  down  the  nett  register  tonnage  ? — No,  not  specially. 
It  is  merely  accidental.  The  ships  are  built  so  far  as 
possible  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  traffic  we  expect. 

4942.  And  you  as  an  owner  do  not  attach  importance 
to  that  ? — Not  specially — we  have  not  in  the  past. 

4943.  And  in  the  discussion  of  the  design  with  the 
builders  has  that  point  of  getting  the  largest  possible 
reduction  been  at  all  prominent  ? — No,  it  principally 
apphes  to  the  gross,  because  the  gross  tonnage  involves 
the  equipment  for  boats  and  things  of  that  sort,  and  in  a 
small  steamer  it  is  a  consideration  to  keep  the  gross  ton- 
nage low  so  as  to  have  a  minimum  of  top  weight.  For 
instance  a  steamer  of  399  tons  has  I  think  two  boats  less 
than  a  steamer  of  401  tons,  and  that  top  weight  is  to  a 
certain  extent  detrimental  to  the  boats  as  sea  going — 
that  is  as  regards  small  steamers. 

4944.  You  have  told  us  in  your  evidence  what  you  do 
at  the  smaller  ports  Uke  Greenock,  but  at  Glasgow  can  you 
tell  us  the  basis  on  which  you  pay  ? — At  Glasgow  it  is 
so  much  per  ton. 

4945.  So  much  per  nett  register  ton  ? — Certainly. 
Then  there  is  so  much  per  ton  on  the  goods. 

4946.  On  the  cargo  ? — On  the  cargo. 

4947.  Nothing   on   passengers  ? — -Nothing   at   all. 

4948.  And  you  say  that  you  would  consider  it  a  fair 
principle  to  have  the  passengers  duos  extended  if  the 
Harbour  authority  required  funds  ? — I  do  not  see  why 
ono  clats  of  cargo — namely,  pa-sengers,  because  they 
really  are  cargo — should  have  accommodation  provided, 
and  that  one  class  of  cargo  should  be  charged  exclusively 
on  the  ship,  and  why  accommodation  provided  for  an- 
other class  should  be  divided  between  the  ship  and  the 
cargo. 

4949.  Who  pays  tho  dues  on  the  cargo  ? — The  owner 
of  the  cargo. 

4950.  And  the  shipowner  pays  ? — The  duos  on  the 
ship.  Of  course,  the  shipowner  in  a  great  many  cases 
includes  the  dues  on  the  cargo  in  his  rates.  His  rates 
are  mwle  accordingly,  and  there  is  a  certain  allowance 
made  for  cargo  dues. 

4951.  Does  that  payment  on  the  cargo  include  the 
use  of  the  appliances  in  the  various  ports  of  call  ? — Of 
course  there  are  craneage  dues  and  things  of  that  sort. 

4952.  Perhaps  you  will  toll  us  this,  as  you  can  speak 
from  personal  knowledge.  You  have  made  it  clear  that 
there  are  shipping  dues  payable  on  tho  register  tonnage 
at  Glasgow.  Then  there  are  tho  cargo  dues.  Are  those 
charged  per  ton  of  deadweight  ? — Yes,  but  in  some  cases 
it  is  bulk,  I  think.  I  am  not  quite  sure.  I  will  say  dead 
weight. 

4953.  As  to  the  supplementary  charges,  will  you  ex- 
plain those  ? — If  a  ship  uses  a  crane  for  lifting  a  heavy 
weight,  if  her  ovm  gear  is  not  sufficient,  then  she  pays 
extra  for  tho  use  of  other  gear.  We  do  not  use  that  other 
gear.  Our  ships  are  all  equipped  with  winches  and  dis- 
charging gear.  Of  course,  wo  do  pay  for  water,  because 
we  like  to  keep  our  boilers  fresh  and  in  good  order.  Tho 
charge  for  water  is  considerable. 
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4954.  Who  supplies  the  stages  ?— We  do— the  ship 
does. 

49M.  You  say  that  at  a  number  of  ports  you  compound 
the  dues  for  an  annual  sum.  There  you  have  no  regular 
berth,  I  suppose  1 — Xo,  not  at  these  piers. 

4056.  I  know  some  of  thorn.  The  point  you  make 
here  is  that  as  regards  some  of  those  piers — which  cost 
very  little  to  build  ? — Yes. 

4957.  If  the  dues  were  charged  on  any  other  system 
than  this  of  compounding — that  is  if  tliey  were  charged 
on  the  net  register — they  would  amount  to  practically 
the  cost  of  the.  pier  ? — They  do. 

4958.  In  the  year  !— Yes. 

4959.  But  what  rate  are  you  assuming  there  T — The 
schedule  that  the  pier  authorities  charge  on.  The  case 
I  had  in  my  mind  was  Salen  in  Mull.  There  was  an 
Order  granted  for  a  new  pier  there  two  or  three  years 
ago,  and  the  first  schedule— the  first  proposed  order — 
included  a  charge  for  rates,  so  much  per  ton  on  ships 
and  if  our  boats  had  paid  according  to  thoir  nett  register 
tonnage  on  that  rate  the  sum  that  would  have  been  in- 
vdved  would  have  been  £7,000,  whereas  the  pier  was  to 
cost  £5,000.  I  think  that  order  came  up  for  confirmation 
and  the  Board  of  Trade  altered  the  provision  in  the 
order.  I  looked  into  that  after  I  had  written  my  evidence, 
and  I  find  that  now  according  to  the  present  order  as  it 
stands  we  should  have  to  pay  £4,542  5s.  4d.  per  year 
as  against  the  value  of  the  pier  of  £5,000. 

4960.  Would  you  tell  us,  if  you  have  no  objection, 
what  you  actually  pay  at  that  pier  1 — We  have  never 
caled  at  that  pier  yet,  but  there  is  an  old  pier  at  this 
place,  and  we  pay  from  about  £80  to  £100  a  year  for  the 
use  of  that  pier  by  all  our  steamers. 

4961.  That  is  by  arrangement  ?— That  is  by  arrange- 
ment with  the  proprietors,  but  now  that  arrangement 
will  lapse,  and  then  a  new  arrangement  will  have  to  be 
made.  You  see  the  difficulty  we  are  in— they  had  the 
right  to  charge  this,  and  it  will  make  it  absolutely  pro- 
hibitive. 

4962.  (Mr.  Burns.)  On  the  net  register  tonnage  ? — 
On  the  net  register  tonnage.  It  simply  is  a  lever  to  get 
as  much  money  as  they  possibly  can  out  of  us. 

4963.  {Sir  William  White.)  Supposing  there  is  a 
radical  difference  between  you  and  the  proprietors  of 
the  pier,  have  you  any  right  of  appeal  ? — No,  I  do  not 
think  so.     I  have  never  heard  of  any. 

4964.  There  is  nothmg  corresponding  to  the  Railway 
Commission — no  body  to  which  shipowners  could  appeal  ? 
— I  could  give  you  an  instance  of  that.  We  have  the 
Rothesay  Harbour,  which  is  referred  to  in  my  evidence. 
Railway  steamers  and  others  have  actually  appealed  in 
Rothesay. 

4965.  To  whom  do  they  appeal  ? — The  Board  of  Trade. 
There  is  a  clause  in  the  Rothesay  Act  which  says  that  the 
moment  the  harbour  is  free  from  debt  and  the  dues 
amount  to  a  certain  sum,  the  Board  of  Trade  can  inter- 
vene and  reduce  the  dues.  It  is  not  difficult  to  keep  in 
debt,  and  Rothesay  has  succeeded  in  doing  that.  Further 
than  that,  Rothesay  Harbour  charges  nothing  on  cargo 
and  nothing  on  passengers,  and  makes  the  steamers  pay 
every  penny  of  the  revenue,  and  there  is  no  appeal.  We 
appealed  to  the  Board  of  Trade  on  that,  and  the  Board 
of  Trade  said  that  they  were  not  able  to  interfere. 

4966.  You  are  not  of  opinion  that  there  should  be  some 
sort  of  court  of  appeal  to  the  shipowner  in  such  a  case  ! 
— I  have  not  really  considered  the  matter. 

4967.  In  Rothesay  you  did  appeal  to  the  only  public 
body  you  knew  of  ? — Yes,  that  was  for  a  specific  subject. 
That  was  a  harbour  which  levied  no  charges  at  all  on  the 
real  people  who  benefited  by  the  pier  works — namtly, 
the  people  who  owned  the  cargo.  They  take  the  whole 
of  their  revenue  out  of  the  ships,  but  still,  by  this  clause 
in  their  agreement,  as  long  as  they  were  in  debt  no 
change  could  be  made. 

4968.  I  understand  in  many  cases  you  have  been  able 
to  make  an  agreement  ? — Yes,  but  then  it  was  so  obviously 
necessary  that  there  was  really  no  way  out  of  it. 

4969.  Under  your  agreement  with  the  Postmaster- 
cjnneral  you  are  bound  to  call  at  certain  places  with  your 
mail  steamers  ? — We  art)  bound  to  land  the  mails,  but  not 
bound  to  call. 


4970.  Then  yon  need  not  go  to  the  pier  ? — We  should 
go  to  the  pier  but  we  are  allowed  to  land  mails  without, 
paying  any  dues. 

4971.  That  is  provided  for  by  the  Post  Office  1 — Yes- 
But  wo  can  do  nothing  else. 

4972.  I  want  to  ask  you,  as  a  matter  of  opinion,  would 
you  see  any  practical  difficulty  in  the  extension  in  the- 
case  of  special  types  of  ships  of  this  system  which  you. 
have  adopted  of  making  an  agreement  ?  Let  me- 
explain  what  I  mean.  Of  course  if  you  prefer  not  to 
answer  you  need  not  do  so  ? — I  will  be  glad  to  answer. 

4973.  The  Committee  has  been  told  that  the  allegation^ 
as  to  insufficient  payment  is  peculiar  to  a  small  percentage- 
of  the  gross  tonnage  of  British  merchant  ships,  and  that- 
there  are  certain  classes  that  make  up  the  balance — fast, 
mail  steamers,  ocean  going  and  passenger  steamers  such 
as  you  have,  and  some  types  of  coasters.  In  your  line- 
you  have  found  it  possible  and  convenient  on  both  sides- 
to  make  this  kind  of  arrangement,  and  not  charging  on 
nett  register  tonnage  ? — Yes. 

4974.  AVhat  would  be  your  opinion  as  tc  the  possibility 
of  extending  that  system  in  the  form  of  special  agreements- 
for  those  ships  as  to  which  complaints  are  made  now,  in- 
cluding your  own  ? — The  only  answer  I  can  give  to  that, 
is  that  each  harbour  would  have  to  have  its  own  special 
terms  ;  for  instance,  some  harbours  might  involve  an 
expenditure  of  millions,  and  the  authorities  controlling: 
them  might  want  higher  rates  than  were  justifiable. 

4976.  I  am  speaking  of  a  series  of  agreements  between, 
shipowners  frequenting  a  port,  and  the  authorities  of  that- 
port  ? — It  is  really  a  very  difficult  thing  to  give  an  opinion, 
upon. 

4976.  At  Glasgow  you  pay  on  nett  register  ? — ^We  do. 

4977.  And  I  presume  that  you  are  fairly  well  satisfied 
with  the  aggregate  payment  you  make  there  for  the- 
accommodation  you  have  ? — I  may  say  as  a  matter  of  fact 
I  believe  if  our  steamers  did  not  come  up  the  Clyde  at  all 
and  we  sent  our  traffic,  say,  by  Greenock  or  some  of  the- 
other  ports  by  rail,  it  might  not  cost  us  any  more  ;  but 
then  of  course  the  difficulty  comes  in  that  you  disclose 
all  your  transactions  to  another  company,  so  that  aU. 
things  being  equal  we  prefer  to  take  our  goods  to  Glasgow- 

4978.  At  Glasgow  have  you  a  berth  assigned  to  your 
steamers  exclusively  ? — Yes,  except  as  I  said  in  the  case^ 
of  the  "  Columba."  She  has  a  berth  but  other  boats, 
use  it. 

4979.  Other  ships  use  a  berth  when  your  ships  are  not 
there  ? — Precisely.  We  have  three  berths.  There  is 
another  point  about  Rothesay  I  should  like  to  explain. 
A  good  deal  of  the  money  the  Harbour  has  earned 
there  has  been  applied  by  way  of  contributions  to  thfr 
town  to  provide  attractions,  such  as  a  band  stand,  which, 
was  built  I  believe  out  of  the  harbour  fund,  and  other 
things  of  that  description,  which  when  the  shipowner 
has  to  provide  all  the  revenue,  and  the  goods  and 
passengers  pay  nothing,  seems  a  little  hard. 

4980.  {Mr.  Lyster.)  Perhaps  that  is  done  in  order  to 
attract  passengers  by  your  boats. 

4981.  {Sir  William  While.)  Am  I  right  in  understand- 
ing you  in  this  sense  that  you  think  it  would  be  a  difficult 
thing  to  arrange  these  agreements  because  there  is  no 
court  of  appeal  ? — I  think  even  if  there  were  a  court  of 
appeal  that  the  discussions  involved  would  be  very 
bitter,  to  say  the  least  of  it.  You  would  get  two  pro- 
prietors alongside  of  one  another— one  would  be  a. 
wealthy  man  and  another  a  poor  man. 

4982.  {Chairman.)  Are  you  what  would  be  described 
as  a  poor  man  ? — I  am  afraid  so  ;  but  often  the  richer  man 
is  the  man  who  is  the  more  difficult  to  deal  with.  They 
want  to  get  as  much  as  they  can.  They  have  power  to 
charge  a  large  sum,  and  if  you  say  that  you  cannot  pay 
that,  it  means  disclosing  a  great  deal  of  your  business 
which  it  is  really  not  desirable  to  do  in  the  good  conduct 
of  your  business,  and  having  regard  to  your  competitors- 

4983.  {Mr.  Burns.)  Do  they  belong  to  private 
people  ? — Yes,  in  most  cases. 

4984.  {Sir  William  White.)  All  that  you  say  is  that  you 
cannot  make  an  agreement  without  negotiation,  and  if 
you  have  not  some  court  of  appeal  there  may  be  cases- 
where  no  agreement  whatever  is  possible  ? — That  is  so. 
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4985.  And  I  understand  you  to  say  that  so  far  as  you 
are  aware  the  Board  of  Trade  have  not  this  power  ? — 
They  have  not  because  they  have  granted  the  order  and 
thiy  cannot  go  back  on  their  own  order. 

4986.  (Chairman.)  It  is  really  a  Parliamentary  order  ? — 
■Jes,  that  is  so. 

4987.  (Sir  William  Lewis.)  In  applying  for  an  order 
do  the  parties  appear  ? — Yes,  we  appeared  against  the 
Salen  order. 

4988.  So  that  you  have  an  opportunity  of  presenting 
your  case  ? — Precisely,  but  that  does  not  lead  to  much, 
because  the  rule  that  has  been  in  operation  in  the  case 
of  other  harbours  is  taken  as  a  model. 

4989.  But  some  regard  would  be  had  to  the  different 
circumstances  of  the  case  ? — Yes.  but  it  is  very  difiBcult 
for  a  body  like  th?  Board  of  Trade  to  get  at  the  real  cir- 
cum?tances.  If  the  proprietor  says  he  wishes  to  build 
a  pier  and  wishes  to  charge  certain  rates,  the  Board  of 
Trade  can  hardly  say,  "  you  do  not  deserve  to  have  the 
same  powers  as  another  pier  adjoining,  and  you  must 
have  reduced  powers." 

4990.  (Sir  William  White.)  It  seems  to  me  quite  clear 
from  the  whole  drift  of  your  evidence  that  you  have  in 
your  mind  that  there  should  be  some  relation  between 
the  charges  made  by  harbour  authorities — using  the 
term  generally  to  include  piers — and  the  cost  of  providing 
the  accommodation  in  the  case  of  the  shipowners,  pay- 
ment ? — Certainly,  and  I  think  there  should  be  some 
legislation  to  prevent  very  expensive  works  being  put  up 
where  it  is  absolutely  impossible  that  they  should  even 
pay  their  interest. 

4991.  You  mean  that  Parliament  should  not  grant  such 
powers  t — Yes. 

4992.  For  instance,  there  are  a  great  many  piers  bui't 
by  County  Coimcils  in  Scotland  at  considerable  cost 
two  of  which  I  know — one  is  Crogan  Pier  and  the  other 
Mungary  Pier.  As  regards  Mungary  Pier  there  is  a  rock 
in  front  of  it,  and  it  cost  a  considerable  sum  of  money  to 
build,  but  scarcely  a  steamer  calls  at  it.  Crogan  Pier 
cost  between  £1,500  and  £2,000  to  build,  and,  I  think,  the 
revenue  from  it  is  about  £10  a  year. 

4993.  (Mr.  Wilson.)  If  you  had  to  pay  dues  on  not 
less  than  50  per  cent,  of  your  gross  tonnage,  would  that 
make  any  difterence  in  the  amount  of  light  and  air  space 
you  would  give  in  the  engine  rooms  ? — I  should  imagine 
in  some  cases  it  would. 

4994.  You  do  not  consider  that  the  men  have  excessive 
light  and  air  space  in  the  engine  rooms  ? — Certainly  not. 

4995.  No  more  than  is  absolutely  required  ? — ^No  more 
than  is  absolutely  required  for  the  men's  comfort  and 
for  the  efficient  working  of  the  ship. 

4996.  And  to  curtail  that  space  would  make  it  hard 
for  the  men  ? — It  would. 

4997.  And  dangerous  ? — Yes,  we  have  always  studied 
the  men  so  far  as  possible,  and  made  them  8is  comfortable 
as  possible.  The  men  employed  in  our  steamers,  though 
they  are  sailing  in  home  waters,  are  away  for  ten  or  eleven 
months  at  a  time.  They  go  to  outside  stations,  and  they 
sail  between  them  for  ten  or  eleven  months  at  a  time. 
Although  the  men  live  at  Glasgow  and  Oban  they  never 
go  home,  and  they  might  as  well  be  away  on  foreign 
stations. 

4998.  And  the  men  live  on  board  those  ships  all  the 
/ear  round  ? — Yes,  the  ship  is  their  home. 

4999.  (Colonel  Denny.)  You  said  that  from  the  as- 
signed berth  which  you  have — not  for  the  "Columba" 
— the  revenue  was  about  £20  per  lineal  yard  per  annum  ? 
— Yes. 

5000.  Have  you  any  idea  how  that  compares  with  the 
revenue  derived  from  other  parts  of  the  harbour  occupied 
by  larger  ships,  say  of  the  Anchor  Line  ?—  I  have  no 
idea. 

5001.  At  any  rate,  have  you  ever  heard  about  the  Clyde 
Trust  complaining  that  they  were  being  unduly  dealt 
with  by  your  system  of  measurement  ? — I  do  not  think 
I  have  ever  heard  of  the  Clyde  Trust  complaining,  but 
I  have  heard  of  a  few  shipowners  elsewhere  complain- 
ing. In  fact,  I  may  say  we  always  got,  on  most  amicably 
•with  the  Clyde  Trust. 


5002.  The  Clyde  Trust  Harbour  Authority,  I  under-    ^>'-  David 
stand,  give  you  a  berth  for  which  you  pay  this  sum  of        ^pe 
£20  per  lineal  yard  per  annum,  including  dues  on  cargo  '"'^'^^'^n''- 
and  dues  on  ship  ?— Certainly.  ^  J^]     jg^. 

5003.  But  if  anything  is  required  to  be  done — ^mooring  

or  unmooring  your  ship,  for  example,  or  attending  to  your 
passengers  or  the  cargo — weighing  or  measurement  or 
anything  of  that  sort — ^it  is  done  by  your  own  people  ? — 
Exactly.  The  weighing  is  done  by  the  Clyde  Trust 
because  they  have  weighbridges. 

5004.  That  is  for  satisjrfing  themselves  ? — Yes. 

5005.  But  generally  speaking,  there  are  no  auxiliary 
services  rendered  to  you  at  all  ? — None  whatever. 

5006.  So  that  you  pay  these  dues  and  do  everything 
else  as  well  ? — Yes. 

5007.  They  provide  you  with  the  berth,  the  shed,  and 
with  the  water  ? — With  the  berth,  the  shed  and  the  water. 

5008.  And  you  have  not  heard  of  any  complaint  from 
the  Clyde  Trust  ?— None. 

5009.  Their  financial  position  is  sound  ? — It  seems 
to  be  so. 

5010.  I  see  there  are  two  vessels  here,  the  "  Clansman  " 
and  the  "  Claymore,"  which  I  seem  to  remember.  They 
are  both  something  of  the  same  kind  of  boat — they  are 
the  same  length  ? — One  is  a  little  larger  than  the  other 
The  "Clansman"  I  think,  is  208  feet  or  211  feet,  and 
the  "  Claymore,"  I  think,  is  227  feet. 

5011.  But  these  boats  are  of  the  type  of  your  Outer 
Islands  boats  ? — Our  Outer  Islands  boats  are  very  much 
smaller. 

5012.  But  these  boats  are  the  largest  boats  you  have  ? 
— Yes,  by  far. 

5013.  And  they  are  typical  coasting,' cargo  and  passen- 
ger steamers  ? — I  should  say  so. 

5014.  And  the  nett  register  of  their  tonnage  is  upwards 
of  fifty  in  both  instances  ? — Yes  ;  and  they  have  very 
large  cabins  which  are  measured  in  their  tonnage. 

5015.  But  they  call  very  frequently,  do  they  not,  at 
ports  on  the  way  out  ? — Yes,  they  do. 

5016.  Do  you  think  it  unfair  that  passengers  should 
not  have  to  bear  a  certain  proportion  of  the  cost  of  the 
accommodation  ? — I  should  not  like  to  say  that,  but  I 
should  say  that  if  a  Harbour  Authority  does  not  get 
enough  funds  from  other  sources  and  they  do  not  charge 
on  passengers  that  that  is  the  first  source  of  revenue  that 
should  be  taxed. 

5017.  And  it  is  quite  a  customary  thing  on  the  Clyde — 
at  Dunoon,  for  instance — to  charge  on  passengers  ? — Yes. 

5018.  Supposing  a  proposal  were  made  instead  of  th& 
Mersey  Dock  and  Harbour  Board's  idea  of  32  per  cent, 
being  the  maximum  of  the  customary  deduction  for 
propelling  space,  hat  every  person  paid  upon  his  gross 
tonnage  less  his  actual  engine  room  and  boiler  space,  you 
would  be  quite  satisfied  with  that,  would  you  not  ? — 
I  think  that  anything  that  increased  the  nett  tonnage 
would  bear  rather  hardly. 

5019.  You  would  understand  that  inasmuch  as  the 
ordinary  cargo  boat  could  easily  in  many  cases  reduce 
its  engine  room  to,  say,  something  like  12  per  cent.,  not 
to  put  it  higher  than  that,  and  possibly  less— they  would 
have  to  pay  so  much  more,  as  the  dues  would  bo  watered 
down  for  all  of  you  ? — I  am  afraid  that  that  would  cer- 
tainly increase  the  nett  register  tonnage  of  a  great  many 
ships  and  practically  of  most  of  ours. 

5020.  But  I  mean  suppose  you  had  a  cargo  vessel 
which  by  dint  of  a  considerable  amount  of  manoeuvring 
gets  its  engine  room  up  to  13  per  cent,  and  then  gets 
two  and  a  half  times  that  ? — Yes  32  per  cent. 

5021.  If  you  were  to  pay  on  your  exact  measurement 
of  engines  and  boilers,  it  would  at  any  rate  bo  an  arrange- 
ment that  would  hit  equally  all  round  ? — Hardly.  For 
instance  if  the  ship  were  to  sail  empty — suppose  she  was 
a  ship  advertised  to  sail  at  certain  times  and  at  certain 
intervals  and  that  she  had  to  sail  away,  loaded  or  not, 
it  would  bear  rather  harshly  on  the  ship  as  compared 
with  the  ship  that  would  only  need  to  start  when  she 
was  full.  The  one  ship  would  be  sailing  with  her  capacity 
fully  taken  advantage  of  and  the  other  ship  would  be  sailing 
with  her  capacity  only  half,  and  perhaps  not  so  much  as 
half,  taken  advantage  of  at  all. 
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Mr.  David       5022.  I  only  wanted  to  draw  attention  to  the  fact 

•^P*         that  if  this  thing  were  done  of  course  it  would  enormously 

MacBrayne.  increase  the  tonnage  of  these  cargo  vessels  T— Well,  even 

4  July  1905.  although 

G023.  It  does  not  seem  to  you  in  that  case  an  equitable 

arrangement  ? — No,   I   do   not   think  so,   with   all   duo 
deference. 

5024.  (Captain  Chalmers.)  You  are  familiar  with  the 
language  of  Section  78,  which  regulates  deduction  for 
propelling  power,  are  you  not  ? — I  do  not  think  I  am 
familiar  with  it  in  detail — I  know  the  general  principles. 

5025.  As  far  as  that  goes,  does  it  seem  to  you  that  that 
section  as  it  runs  contemplates  a  variety  of  deductions 
depending  upon  type  of  ship  and  type  of  engine  ? — Yes, 
certainly. 

5026.  Adapted  for  different  trades  T — Yes,  I  certainly 
think  it  does. 

.5027.  And  you  think,  therefore,  that  the  Legislature, 
La  framing  Sl-o  ion  78,  as  it  did,  did  contemplate  for 
public  convenience  and  trade  exigencies— commercial 
economy  and  such  things  as  that — that  there  should  bo 
a  variety  of  deductions  ? — Certainly,   most  assuredly. 

5028.  And  do  you  think  that  if  Section  78  had  not  been 
framed  in  that  way  there  would  have  been  so  many  special 
trades  opened  up  as  there  have  been  ? — I  do  not  think 
«o.  Certainly  in  poorly  populated  districts  where  people 
«re  poor  the  vessels  would  have  been  very  much  inferior 
— very  much  smaller  and  very  much  less  comfortable. 

5029.  And  you  still  think  that  Section  78,  as  it  runs, 
is  necessary  to  sustain  this  arrangement  ? — I  think  it  is. 

5030.  Have  you  any  idea  that  there  should  be  any 
limit  at  all  upon  the  1}  ? — I  certainly  think  there  should 
be  some  power  to  prevent  a  ship  turning  out  a  negative 
tonnage  for  instance. 

5031.  A  nil  tonnage  ? — A  nil  tonnage — even  a  negative 
tonnage.  I  think  there  was  a  ve3sel  built  on  the  Clyde 
some  time  ago  called  the  "  Ivanhoe."  I  think  when  she 
was  first  measured  she  was  minus  tons,  but  now  I  think 
that  that  really  could  not  happen  and  as  long  as  the  Board 
of  Trade  have  power  to  prevent  anything  of  that  sort 
that  is  all  that  is  necessary. 

5032.  In  the  case  of  cargo  boats,  have  you  taken 
into  consideration  the  amendment  of  Paragraph  8  of 
the  instructions  to  the  Board  of  Trade  Surveyors  which 
the  Board  put  out  in  1901  ? — I  do  not  think  I  have 
seen  it. 

5033.  You  do  not  know  whether  that  has  had  any 
«ffect  on  your  cargo  boats  that  have  been  built  since 
then  t — No,  but  I  do  not  think  it  has,  because  they  were 
built  without  any  knowledge  of  the  terms  of  it.  I  said 
wo  really  just  built  our  boats  for  the  traffic. 

5034.  I  see  you  mention  the  "Plover"? — Yes. 

5035.  She  works  out,  I  think,  12^  or  12-06  of  net 
to  gross? — Yes. 

5036.  Then  you  recognise  this  fact,  that  when  you 
get  a  high-powered  mail  ship  carrying  mainly  passengers 
it  is  possible  to  get  down  to  what  is  a  disproportionately 
low  tonnage?— I  would  not  put  it  "carrying  mainly 
passengers.' '     I  would  say  carrying  mainly  mails,  because, 

■  even  as  far  as  passengers  go,  these  ships  carry  very  few 
passengers. 

5037.  And  the  "  Plover  "  you  say  has  been  built  princi- 
pally for  the  mail  run  ? — She  was  built  exclusively  for 
the  mail  rim — the   "  Plover "    and   the    "  Lapwing." 

5038.  When  was  your  "  Fusilier "  built  "—She  was 
built,  I  think,  m  1887. 

5039.  {Sir    William   Lewis.)  No,  1888. 

5040.  (Captain  Chalmers.)  She  is  17-84  of  net  to  gross. 
She  is  a  paddle-steamer  and  she  is  principally  for 
passengers  T — Almost  exclusively — passengers,  mails,  and 
light  parcels. 

5041.  Seeing  it  is  possible  to  get  high-powered  pas- 
senger paddle-steamers  down  to  a  low  percentage,  have 
you  any  idea  that  there  should  be  a  limit  upon  the 
deduction  for  propelling  power  ?— I  have  not,  because 
I  think  a  limit  would  be  detrimental  Our  fares  are  very 
low  and  our  freights  are  very  low,  and  the  fares  and 
freights  are  based  pretty  much  on  what  has  been  the 
ruling  as  to  expenses. 

5042.  You  mention  that  the  "  Plover"-  had  no  water 
ballast  ? — She  has  an  after  peak  tank  and  a  fore  peak  tank. 


I  think  there  is  about  fifteen  or  sixteen  tons — six  aft  and 
ten  forward — so  that  with  the  permanent  water  ballast 
that  is  on  board  she  is  really  loaded. 

5043.  I  suppose  you  claim  that  if  you  had  allocated 
the  ballast  which  i^  now  put  in  the  ship  as  pig  iron  in  the 
form  of  a  double  bottom  your  boat  would  have  been 
much  less  in  gross  tonnage  ? — Certainly. 

5044.  In  the  last  paragraph  on  page  5  of  yont  evidence, 
where  you  speak  of  the  cubic  capacity  of  the  ship,  you 
say :  "  The  gross  tonnage  is  4,4(>2  and  the  nett  tonnage 
is  2,867.  This  works  out  at  65  per  cent,  of  the  gross. 
However,  on  looking  further  into  it  this  vessel  can  carry 
7,000  tons  deadweight.  The  ratio  of  the  nett  tonnage 
to  the  deadweight  carrying  power  is  therefore  41  per 
cent."  How  many  cubic  feet  per  ton  do  you  allow  ? — ■ 
I  beUeve  forty  feet. 

5045.  You  reckon  forty  feet  ? — I  believe  so. 

5046.  I  thought  it  meant  forty,  but  why  do  you  take 
forty,  because  forty  becomes  less  than  the  average  dead- 
weight cargo  of  the  ship  ? — I  think  forty  is  the  generally 
accepted  basis. 

5047.  Welsh  coal  is  forty-three  and  north  country 
coal  is  forty-five  ? — I  think  forty  is  what  is  usually  ac- 
cepted.    A  ton  of  water  is  thirty-five  cubic  feet. 

5048.  And  you  do  think  that  that  argument  should 
have  some  weight  as  to  the  proportion  of  deadweight 
to  nett  register  ? — Yes,  I  think  it  should,  and  I  think 
it  has  already. 

6049.  The  present  deadweight  coaster,  if  she  is  measured 
according  to  the  amended  paragraph  8  of  our  instruc- 
tions comes  up  to  about  40^^  of  her  gross  txannage,  but  her 
nett  proportion  of  deadweight  to  register  would  be  about 
fifty  per  cent.,  whereas  you  moke  out  this  one's  proportion 
at  about  forty-one  ? — At  about  forty-one,  the  figures  are 
there. 

5050.  I  should  not  put  it  so  low — probably  forty-four 
it  would  be  ?— 2,867  nett  to  7,000  tons  deadweight.  I 
think  it  works  out  at  about  forty-one,  but  I  did  not  make 
the  calculations  myself. 

5051.  (Mr.  Emmott.)  Yes,  forty-one. 

5052.  (Witness.)  The  cubic  capacity  works  out  at 
28  •  6  per  cent. 

5053.  (Mr.  Lyster.)  On  page  2  you  deal  with  the  ques- 
tion of  your  payments  for  these  piers.  I  want  to 
know  how  was  this  arrangement  brought  about.  Was 
not  there  an  objection,  first  of  all,  on  the  part  of  the  piers 
to  some  of  your  vessels  ?. — An  objection  ? 

5054.  Yes,  to  the  low  nett  register  of  some  of  your 
vessels  ? — Not  that  I  am  aware  of. 

5055.  What  was  the  "  Ivanhoe  "?— The  "Ivanhoe" 
was  a  boat  that  was  built  by  Captain  James  Williamson — 
a  paddle  steamer  sailing  on  the  Clyde. 

5056.  Was  she  one  of  your  boats  ? — No. 

5057.  What  was  her  nett  register  ? — I  cannot  tell  you 
the  exact  figures. 

5058.  Was  there  not  an  objection  to  the  "  Ivanhoe  "  ? 
— When  she  was  built  there  was,  but  the  Board  of  Trade 
intervened,  and  the  matter  was  adjusted. 

5059.  With  the  consequence  that  an  arrangement  was 
come  to  between  the  pier  authorities  and  the  shipowners  ? 
— No,  I  think  the  Board  of  Trade  intervened  and  adjusted 
the  tonnage — remeasurcd  her  and  put  the  tonnage  right. 

5060.  Then  am  I  right  in  assuming  that  the  dispute 
originated  because  of  the  low  nett  register  tonnage  of 
this  vessel  ? — Which  di8put<>  ?  I  do  not  think  really  there 
was  a  dispute. 

5061.  There  was  an  objection  made,  was  there  not,  to 
the  ''Ivanhoe?" — ^The  ''Ivanhoe"  had  no  tonnage 
at  all  and  would  pay  no  dues,  but  of  course  she  was  not 
one  of  our  vessels. 

6062.  I  did  not  say  she  was,  but  there  was  an  objection 
to  her  by  the  pier  owners  ? — Yes,  and  the  result  of  that 
was  that  the  Board  of  Trade  intervened  and  had  her  re- 
measured.     I  do  not  know  what  her  tonnage  is  now. 

5063.  But  there  was  an  objection  by  the  pier  owners  ? 
— I  imagine  so. 

5064.  So  that  the  pier  owners  at  some  of  these  piers 
were  not  the  only  defaulters  ? — The  boat  was  re-measured 
— the  Board  of  'Trade  stepped  in  and  corrected  the  matter. 
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5065.  On  the  objection  of  the  pier  owners  ?— I  should 
Imagine  so. 

50ti6.  How  many  piers  have  you  made  an  arrange- 
ment with — is  it  a  large  number  or  a  small  number — 
I  do  not  want  it  exactly  ?— Tuere  are  ninety-two  piers 
on  the  west  coast  that  we  call  at,  and  forty-two  ferries 
are  in  our  own  handa,  and  of  those  ninety-two  piers  I 
should  say  that  we  compound  with  all  except  about 
a  dozen. 

5067.  Excepting  only  a  dozen  ?— Yes,  Glasgow, 
Greenock,  Rothesay.  Ardrishaig,  Oban,  Stornoway, 
Bowling,  Corfrach,  Crinan,  Inverary,  Port  Ellen  and 
Wemyss  Bay ;  with  those  piers  we  do  not  compound. 

5068.  (Sir  William  White.)  You  compound  with  all 
except  tweUe. — Yes. 

5069.  (Mr.  Lyster.)  Then  at  those  twelve  are  they  charging 
the  maximum  rates  ? — I  think  they  are  not  at  Oban. 
At  Port  Ellen  they  are  charging  the  maximum  rate. 
At  Greenock  and  Glasgow  they  charge  the  maximum. 
At  Rothesay  they  charge  the  maximum  and  at  Ardrishaig 
they  charge  the  maximum.  At  Tarbert  they  charge 
almost  the  maximum.  Stornoway  charges  the  maxi- 
mum. 

5070.  Mr.  Bums  wants  to  know,  do  you  save  money 
by  compounding  ? — Alost  assuredly  ;  that  is  the  only 
reason  for  compounding. 

3071.  With  regard  to  the  "  Plover  "  on  page  3  you  say 
•'  Tnis  steamer  sails  the  whole  year  round  with  sixty  tons 
of  pig  iron  in  her  hold,  leaving  a  capacity  of  seventeen  tons 
deadweight,  which  is  more  than  the  maximum."  I  do 
not  understand  what  that  means  ? — It  should  be  "  more 
than  the  maximum  space  required  for  cargo.' '  I  was  going 
to  say  that  the  water  ballast  tanks  forward  and  aft — the 
peak  tanks — hold  about  fifteen  or  sixteen  ton^,  and  with 
this  sixty  tons  of  pig  iron  and  the  water  ballast  tanks  full, 
the  vessel  is  loaded — she  is  down  to  her  marks,  and  that 
enables  her  to  sail  in  dirty  weather,  because  it  is  a  dirty 
passage  from  Oban  to  the  outer  islands. 

5072.  Is  she  a  passenger  boat  ? — She  has  passenger 
accommodation. 

5073.  But  she  is  a  mail  boat  ? — She  is  a  mail  boat. 

5074.  And  she  makes  her  livelihood  out  of  the  mails  ? — 
Pretty  much  so. 

5075.  Is  there  a  suggestion  there  that  deadweight 
should  be  taken  into  consideration  ?— The  suggestion  is 
that  it  shews  how  much  work  the  ship  does  and  what  her 
earning  capacity  is  when  she  has  to  sail  in  that  state. 

5076.  That  is  not  quite  an  answer  to  my  question. 
Is  it  your  suggestion  that  the  deadweight  displacement 
should  be  a  consideration  in  the  taxing  of  the  ships  ? — 
Hardly,  I  think  the  present  arrangement  suits  our  pur- 
poses remarkably  well.  Imerelyreferto  that  to  shew  that 
the  capacity  n  easurement  even  when  taken  in  compari- 
son with  the  dead  weight  shews  fairly  well.  That  is  the 
nett  register  tonnage  as  compared  with  the  deadweight 
capacity  of  the  ship. 

5077.  Yes,  but  if  the  nett  register  is  unduly  low  as  a 
matter  of  fact  you  have,  I  suppose,  a  large  amount  of 
space  in  that  ship  outside  the  space  that  is  not  occupied 
with  engines  and  boilers  and  coal  ? — Not  a  large  amount. 
Any  space  there  is,  is  principally  on  deck. 

5078.  And  you  say,  on  the  top  of  page  4  :  "It  appears 
to  me  that  it  would  be  unfair  to  base  an  alteration  of  the 
general  law  to  be  applicable  to  all  the  ports  and  harboiirs 
of  the  Kingdom  upon  the  experience  of  any  one  port  ' '  ? 
— That  is  so. 

5079.  I  suppose  the  converse  is  true  is  it  not  ? — How 
do  you  mean,  "  the  converse  ?  " 

5080.  That  if  a  port  has  a  special  case  it  should  have 
some  consideration  ? — Certainly. 

5081.  Are  you  suggesting  that  it  is  not  a  proper  method 
of  procedure  to  have  a  universal  law  ? — It  is  proper 
enough  procedure  to  have  a  universal  law,  but  I  also 
think  it  a  proper  procedure  that  the  body  that  makes 
these  laws  should  have  power  to  make  the  law 
suit  the  place — for  instance,  that  a  pier  should  not  be 
able  to  charge  us  £4,542  5s.  41.  a  year  for  our  steamers. 

5082.  You  want  to  look  at  it  from  the  shipowner's 
point  of  view — I  quite  understand  that  ? — Hardly. 


5083.  Will  you  look  at  it  from  the  dockowners  point  of    Mr.  David 
view,  if  you  can  ? — If  there  is  any  source  of  revenue  that         Hope 

is  untouched,  then  the  dockowners  can  get  revenue  from   MacBrayne. 
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5084.  I  do  not  imderstand  what  you  mean  by  "  a  

source  of  revenue  "  ? — ^I  mean  any  traffic  that  uses  the 

port  that  does  not  pay  any  thing — passengers  for  instance. 

5085.  We  are  not  here  to  consider  passenger  traffic  or 
payments  on  passenger  traffic,  but  we  are  here  to  consider 
the  question  of  measurement  of  ships.  The  cargo  pays 
already,  does  it  not  ? — It  does. 

5086.  Quite   independently   of   the   ship  ?— Certainly. 

5087.  And  your  suggestion,  as  I  understand  it,  is  that 
in  passenger  steamers  the  passenj,ers  should  be  made  to 
pay  ? — That  is  so. 

5088.  That  would  be  in  a  passenger  shipequivaleiit  to 
the  payment  on  cargo  ?— Certainly. 

5089.  Now  the  cargo  ship  pays  as  the  dockowners  say 
on  a  fair  measurement,  but  the  passenger  ship  does  not 
pay? — The  cargo  ship  pays  according  to  this  ship  that  I 
gave  an  example  of,  on  something  Uke  28' G  per  cent,  of  her 
measurement  tonnage  and  on  about  forty-one  per  cent. 
of  her  dead  weight  tonnage. 

5090.  That  may  be  fo,  but  notoriously  cargo  steamer; 
pay  on  a  much  larger  percentage  of  their  gross  tonnage 
than  passengers  steamers  ? — Is  not  that  because  there  is- 
no  charge  on  the  passengers  ? 

5091.  No,  pardon  me,  we  are  dealing  purely  with  the 
.ship  and  purely  with  the  facts.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the 
cargo  steamers  pay  on  a  larger  percentage  of  their  gross 
than  the  passenger  steamers  ? — I  hardly  see  how  you  can 
separate  the  dues  on  the  ship  from  the  dues  on  the  cargo 
and  passengers — the  two  are  complementary  sums. 

5092.  We  ore  here  solely  to  consider,  you  know,  the 
measurement  of  the  ship  ? — Yes. 

5093.  And  not  to  consider  -what  dues  cargo  pays  or 
what  dues  passengers  pay  ? — Yes. 

5094.  I  take  it  that  your  answer  to  my  question  is  this, 
that  you  wouid  make  up  the  deficiencies  on  the  ship  by 
imposing  charges  on  the  passengers ;  is  that  so  ?— No,  I 
would  not  say  that,  but  to  make  a  new  charge,  or  to  make 
up  for  the  defici«icy  of  the  harbour  funds  by  a  charge  on 
a  source  that  is  not  at  present  taxed. 

5095.  And  that  source  is  what  ?— That  source  would 
be  passengers. 

5096.  Then  that  is  what  I  say  ?— Yes,  that  is  so. 

5097.  Then  you  go  on  to  say  :  "  I  admit  that  every 
system  must  have  exceptions,  but  I  cannot  imagine  any 
system  which  would  have  as  high  a  proportion  of  unfair 
exceptions  as  that  advocated  by  the  Liverpool  witnesses. 
One  man  would  get  his  engine-room  deducted  two  and 
a  half  times,  another  man  would  not  get  the  half  of  his 
deducted  once."  I  take  it  you  understand  what  the 
dockowner's  proposal  is — is  that  so  ? — That  the  allow- 
ance for  machinery  space  should  be  37  per  cent.,  is  it 
not,  of  the  gross. 

5098.  32  per  cent.  ?— Yes,  32  per  cent. 

5099.  As  between  ship  and  ship  that  would  be  the 
equivalent,  would  it  not,  of  charging  on  gross  tonnage  ? 
— It  would  practically  come  to  that. 

5100.  As  between  dockowner  and  shipowner  the  ship- 
owner would  get  the  benefit  of  the  32  per  cent,  deduction  ? 
—It  depends  on  the  rate  that  the  dock  authorities  charge. 

5101.  No,  but  qua  the  standard  of  tonnage  ?— Yes. 

5102.  Have  you  any  idea  if  your  vessels  only  got  the 
deductions  to  which  they  are  entitled,  by  the  actual 
meaeuriment  of  their  engine  rccm  and  their  coal  space, 
what  they  work  out  to  ? — None. 

5103.  I  have  worked  out  some  of  your  vessels,  and  I 
should  be  glad  if  you  would  tell  me  if  I  am  right.  Y(  u 
have  the  "  Chevalier  "  and  the  "  Columba,"  the  "  lona  " 
and  the  "  Grenadier."  Deducting  their  actual  machineiy 
space  and  their  actual  coal  space  from  the  space  thty 
require  fcr  coals,  those  vessels  work  out  at  a  percentage 
of  40  per  cent,  for  deductions  ?— Yes. 

5104.  Do  you  think  that  is  about  right  ?— I  have  net 
worked  it  out,  but  I  quite  accept  your  statement  if  you 
have  worked  it  out. 
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5105.  If  you  like  to  look  through  this  you  can  do  i>o. 
[Handing  tahU,"] 


5106.  (Sir  William  White.)  Have  you  the  actual  space 
4  July  1905.  assigned  for  coal  in  your  ships  ? — No,    but   it  generally 

varies  from  about  twenty  to  forty  tons  of  coal. 

5107.  In  the  coasters  or  in  the  passenger  steamers  ? — 
For  instance  the  "  Plover,"  the  boat  we  have  been  talking 
about. 

5108.  (Mr.  Lyster.)  Taking  those  ?— Take  the  "Col- 
umba."  I  think  her  bunkers  hold,  roughly  speaking, 
from  twenty-five  to  thirty  tons. 


5100.  What  is  she  allow  e  1  on  that  table.  I  think  it  is 
column  5.  Those  are  the  space  tons  ?— You  put  down 
eleven  here. 

5110.  Those  arc  the  space  tons — that  is  about  right  ? 
—Yes. 

5111.  Will  you  look  through  that  table  T— It  will 
require  tomo  calculation   to  work  this  out. 

5112.  Can  you  take  one  case — it  is  not  a  very  serious 
matter,  and  the  figures  are  there  ;  or  will  you  accept  it 
and  correct  it  afterwards  if  it  is  not  correct  7 — Yes.  I 
agree  and  accept  it. 

[The  following  table  tvaa  ptU  tn]. 


COASTING    STEAMERS. 

Table  showing  Percentage  of  Grois  Tonnage  required  for  Propelling  Power,  excluding  Light  and  Air  Space,  and 
including  Coal  Space  required. 
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of 
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m 
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C 

33 
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36 
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m 
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11 

37 
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36 
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m 
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8 

— 
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47 
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"tV 

254 
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4 

33 

140 

324 

43 

Average    - 

40 

5113.  Then  those  are  what,  40  ? — I  merely  want  you 
to  infer  that  I  have  not  thought  of  the  question. 

6114.  That  is  to  say  the  average  deductions  whi  h 
are  deductions  for  machinery  space  and  coal  space  come 
to  40  per  cent,  of  the  gross,  light  and  air  being  left  out  in 
each  case  ? — I  do  not  understand  how  you  get  the  figures 
in  column  5.  The  bunkers  in  these  steamers  are  incap- 
able of  being  used  for  any  other  purpose,  and  are  often 
quite  full  when  starting.  Hence  the  bunkers  are  the 
actual  space  required.  The  column  should  read  "Chev- 
alier," 20-04  tons  ;  "  Columba,"  2005  tons;  "  lona,"  16 
tons;  and  "  Grenadier,"  14  tons;  and  the  average  would 
be  42. 

5115.  Now  I  have  got  another  table  with  some  vessels 
on  it.  Can  you  tell  me  this  :  what  about  coal  as  regards 
the  "Clansman"  ? — She  takes  more.  The  "  Clansman  " 
and  the  "  Claymore  "  take  more.  They  have  a  week's 
rvm.  They  take  about  sixty  or  so  tons  of  coal — the 
"Clansman"  sixty  or  sixty-five  tons — the  "  Claymore  " 
about  eighty  tons,  I  think. 

5116.  I  have  given  her  two  and  a  half  times  too  much. 
The  "  aydesdale,"  what  would  she  take  ?— The  "  Clydes- 
dale "  was  not  measured  when  I  got  this  made  out.  She 
holds  I  think  about  thirty  or  thirty-five  tons. 

5117.  I  have  given  here  eleven  space  tons  ? — This  is  not 
the  "  Clydesdale  "  that  is  in  Lloyd's  book.  It  is  a  new 
ship. 

5118.  No,  I  beg  your  pardon  ? — She  is  measured  now 
as  a  matter  of  fact. 

5119.  Yes,  I  think  it  is  the  vessel.  I  have  got  her  as 
394  gross  and  120  nett,  is  that  right  ?— 394-33  gross 
and  120- 12  nett,  that  is  the  one. 

5120.  Then  as  regards  the  "  Fusilier."  What  coal 
does  she  take  ? — About  thirty  tons  I  should  think. 

5121.  Then  I  have  given  her  somewhat  too  little.  I 
have  only  given  her  eight  tons  space.    That  would  be 


twenty  or  something  under  twenty  tons.  Then  the 
"  Clydesdale,"  what  coal  would  she  carry  ? — I  should  say 
about  thirty-five  tons. 

5122.  I  have  put  her  down  at  forty-six  space  tons,  so 
that  that  is  a  good  deal  too  much.  So  that  these  will 
work  out  really  higher.  I  will  just  add  them  up  and  tell 
you  what  they  come  to.  They  average  33.  The  de- 
ductions in  that  case  amount  to  33  per  cent,  of  the  gross. 
From  that  point  of  view,  assuming  the  vessels  are  to  bo 
taxed  on  the  gross  tonnage,  less  the  actual  machinery 
and  coal  space,  the  offer  of  the  dockowners  is  not  an 
unfair  one,  is  it  ? — I  think  in  one  way  it  is  because  the 
ship  would  get  no  credit  for  anything  she  did  for  the  com- 
fort of  the  crew,  and  the  men  working  in  the  engine  room. 
I  think  the  light  and  air  space  should  be  accounted  for. 

5123.  You  have  the  option  of  leaving  that  out  ? — Just 
so,  if  you  like. 

5124.  And  I  understand  you  to  say  that  you  do  not 
look  upon  the  light  and  air  space  as  going  to  the  credit 
of  the  shipowner  ? — Not  as  a  financial  credit,  but  it  is 
a  moral  credit,  because  it  makes  the  men  more  comfortable. 

5125.  And  it  would  still  be  in  your  power  to  take 
advantage  of  that  moral  credit  in  the  future  ? — How  do 
you  mean  T 

5126.  If  you  have  a  real  regard  for  your  crew  and  the 
engine  room  staff,  you  could  still  continue  to  give  the 
same  proportion  of  light  and  air  space,  without  pre- 
judicing yourself  or  without  increasing  your  gross  ton- 
nage ? — Yes,  but  why  not  give  credit  for  it  as  it  stands 
— the  present  Act  works  remarkably  well. 

5127.  If  you  add  it  on  and  take  it  off  it  virtually  does 
not  count,  does  it  ? — Yes,  but  you  take  off  one  and 
three-quarters  in  a  screw  ship,  and  one  and  one-half  in  a 
paddle. 

5128.  I  am  not  assuming  the  one  and  three-quarter 
rule.     Assuming  that  you  are  only  allowed  deductions 
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for  the  aotuil  space  required  ? — I  do  not  think  that  would 
be  an  inducement,  because  the  shipOTvner  would  then 
build  a  smaller  ship  and  get  a  lower  gross  tonnage,  with 
the  result  that  the  crew  would  be  more  uncomfortable, 
the  passengers  would  be  more  uncomfortable,  and  it 
would  be  simply  driving  the  shipowners  back  to  building 
the  old  flush  deck  ship.  For  instance,  in  the  case  of  this 
"  Plover,"  a  vessel  half  the  size,  or  less  than  half,  would 
serve  the  pu  rpose  perfectly  well. 

5129.  From  your  answer  you  do  take  credit  financially 
for  the  one  and  three-quarter  allowance  on  the  light 
and  air  space  ? — -Yes,  in  certain  cases  we  do. 

5130.  You  said  you  know  in  your  proof  that  you  do  not  ? 
— I  do  not  think  I  say  we  do  not  take  credit.  I  think  I 
say  that  it  is  not  a  financial  credit. 

5131.  I  am  referring  to  what  you  say  on  page  6  ? — 
The  space  occupied  by  light  and  air  is  not  a  benefit  to 
the  shipowner  necessarily. 

5132.  You  say  financial  benefit  there  ? — Precisely ; 
the  people  who  benefit  by  it  are  the  men  who  work  in 
the  engine  room  and  stokehold,  and  if  the  light  and  air 
space  had  to  be  paid  for  it  might  have  to   be  curtailed. 

5133.  I  do  not  ask  yon  to  curtail  it.  I  ask  you  to 
exclude  it  from  your  gross  ? — Yes,  but  I  think  something 
more  than  that  should  be  allowed. 

5134.  What  you  say  here  is, "  space  occupied  for  light  and 
air  is  not  a  benefit  to  the  shipowner  "  ? — It  is  a  benefit  to 
the  crew.  The  shipowner  has  it  in  his  power  to  benefit 
the  crew  or  not  to  benefit  the  crew,  and  when  he  goes  to 
the  trouble  of  benefitting  them,  I  think  he  should  get 
some  credit  for  it. 

5135.  If  you  say  that  it  is  not  a  benefit  to  the  shipowner, 
why  should  not  you  exclude  it  from  your  gross  ? — It  is  a 
benefit  to  the  crew.  You  take  the  trouble  to  put  it  in  for 
the  crew,  and  what  is  to  the  benefit  of  the  crew  ia 
indirectly  no  doubt,  a  benefit  to  the  shipowner. 

5136.  I  should  say  that  it  is  a  very  direct  benefit  to 
the  crew  ? — Well,  direct ;  but  I  mean  that  the  space 
occupied  for  light  and  air  is  not  as  a  rule— certainly  not 
in  our  ships — a  space  that  could  be  used  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

5137.  When  you  say  that  it  is  not  a  benefit  to  the 
shipowner  I  take  it  you  mean  a  financial  benefit  ? — Cer- 
tainly. 

5138.  You  do  not  rely  on  it  in  any  way  to  enable  you 
to  escape  paying  dues  ? — No. 

5139.  If  that  is  so,  why  when  I  put  it  to  you  that  the 
light  and  air  space  might  be  left  out  of  the  gross,  do  you 
say  then  that  you  would  build  a  different  type  of  ship 
altogether  t — Because  that  would  increase  the  nett 
tonnage. 

5140.  What  would  increase  the  nett  tonnage  ? — The 
want  of  the  extra  allowances  for  light  and  air  space — 
the  want  of  the  Ijths  for  light  and  air  space. 

5141.  Then  you  take  that  as  a  benefit  T — Yes,  in  one 
way  it  is  a  benefit  and  in  another  way  it  is  not. 

5142.  A  financial  benefit  ? — No.  If  it  were  altered 
now  it  would  be  a  disadvantage,  because  if  the  nett  ton- 
nage were  increased  the  people  we  compound  with  would 
want  to  raise  our  compound  rate. 

5143.  And  therefore  that  would  affect  you  financially  ? 
— Certainly  it  would. 

5144.  Through  the  light  and  air  space  ? — Yes. 

5145.  Therefore  you  do  rely  on  the  light  and  air  space  ? 
— In  a  problematical  case  such  as  you  refer  to.  Of  course 
as  things  stand  light  and  air  space  does  not  matter. 

5146.  I  only  want  to  know  the  way  you  regard  it — 
whether  you  regard  it  financially  or  not  ? — As  a  matter 
of  fact  the  actual  light  and  air  space  has  been  calculated 
in  the  ship  so  as  to  give  plenty  of  air  and  make  as  much 
of  the  engine  space  as  possible. 

5147.  And  at  the  expense  of  the  dockowner  7 — No,  not 
necessarily. 

5148.  Surely,  that  is  so  ? — Oh  no. 

5149.  You  get  1^  on  your  light  and  air  space,  and 
that  1}  comes  off  the  space  that  the  dockowner  is  entitled 
to  make  a  charge  on  ? — The  dockowncrs  with  us  get  the 
benefit  of  the  passenger  dues,  so  that  it  is  not  exactly 
at  the  expense  of  the  dockowner. 
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5150.  The     return     on     the     passenger     traffic    has    >/r.  David 
also  to  meet  the    1}  on   the  light  and  air  ?— No,    but         Hope 
looking    at    it    from    our    particular     point    of    view,  MacBrayiie. 
1  think  some  allowance  should  be  made  to  the  shipowner         '■ 

for  providing  accommodation,  which  makes  it  more  com-  *  ''"'^  '^^" 
fortable  and  more  healthy  for  the  men  to  work  in  what 
must  be  a  confined  and  dirty  space. 

5151.  At  the  expense  of  the  dockowner  ? — No,  not  at  all. 
The  dockowner  can  get  his  dues  raised  if  Parliament 
thinks  it  advisable.  Of  course  the  dockowner  might 
not  get  the  boat  at  all  under  altered  circumstances  if  the 
charges  were  so  heavy — if  the  dues  were  so  heavy. 

5152.  (Mr.  Emmott.)  He  might  not  be  able  to  run  ? — 
Yes,  or  he  might  run  to  other  ports. 

5153.  (Mr.  Lyster.)  You  say  here  :  "  I  do  not  see  that 
there  need  be  any  conflict  of  interest  with  the  harbour 
authorities  and  shipowners.  Each  is  necessary  to  the 
other,  and  unless  the  shipowners  use  their  brains  to  devise 
suitable  vessels  to  develop  new  trades,  and  have  enter- 
prise to  risk  money  in  testing  whether  a  trade  can  be  got 
to  pay,  the  harbour  revenues  would  be  bound  to  go 
down  "  ?— Yes. 

5154.  Who  would  be  the  sufferers  then  ? — I  expect 
both  the  the  dockowner  and  the  shipowner  eventually. 

5155.  Then  you  grant  that  it  is  part  of  the  dockowner's 
interest  only  to  tax  the  trade  to  that  extent  to  which  it 
can  fairly  bear  the  strain  ? — Certainly. 

5156.  And  do  you  not  think  that  harbour  authorities 
understand  their  own  business  ? — Sometimes. 

5157.  Do  you  know  of  exceptions — can  you  suggest  such 
an  exception.  I  suppose  there  are  shipowners  who  do 
not  imderstand  their  own  business  ? — There  are,  but  they 
generally  go  to  the  wall. 

5158.  What  about  the  dockowners  ? — The  same  wotdd 
happen  there  too,  I  suppose. 

5159.  I  understand  you  to  say  that  you  do  not  consider 
that  the  deadweight  should  be  brought  into  consideration 
in  taxing  the  ship  ? — No,  what  I  distinctly  say  is  that  I 
think  there  could  hardly  be  a  better  system  than  the  pres- 
ent, that  in  comparing  the  present  system  and  working 
out  the  tonnage  its  nett  tonnage  compares  favourably  to 
the  dead-weight  capacity  and  also  the  cubic  capacity. 

6160.  Then,  if  I  understand  you  right,  you  think  that 
the  present  system  is  sound  ? — I  think  it  is  quite  sound. 

5161.  And  is  confirmed  by  the  natural  displacement  of 
the  vessel  ? — I  think  so. 

5162.  Then  in  your  last  paragraph  but  one  you  say, 
"The  harbours  and  piers  have  most  arbitrary  powers." 

Are  you  aware  that  there  have  been  a  number  of  decisions 
in  Parliament  giving  the  harbour  authorities  power  to 
limit  the  deductions  from  vessels,  or  at  all  events  to  fix 
a  minimum  nett  register  ? — Yes,  there  is  the  case  of 
Rothesay  and  Greenock  which  I  refer  to  both  on  page  2. 

5163.  So  that  you  are  aware  of  that  ? — Oh  yes,  I  am 
quite  aware  of  that. 

6164.  At  all  events  Parliament  has  not  taken  that 
view  of  their  powers  ? — Of  course  in  these  particular 
harbours  you  will  notice  that  the  time  factor  is  taken  into 
account — the  number  of  calls. 

5165.  I  am  talking  of  your  last  paragraph  but  one. 
Do  you  mean  to  say  that  it  is  only  harbours  where  the 
time  factor  comes  into  consideration  7 — Oh  no,  I  say  that 
the  harbours  and  piers  have  most  arbitrary  powers,  and  I 
give  instances  of  that.  There  is  one  pier  in  the  Highlands 
at  which  we  call  where  we  could  be  charged  £4,642  per 
annum. 

5166.  Parliament  has  already  authorised  a  large  num- 
ber of  ports  to  limit  the  nett  register  on  which  ships 
should  pay  7 — I  believe  it  has.  There  are  two  that  I 
refer  to  on  page  2. 

5167.  Of  course  ports  have  to  meet  competition  7 — 
Yes,  ports  are  commercial  concerns  just  in  the  same  way 
as  steamers  are. 

6168.  (Mr.  MUburn.)  I  gather  from  your  evidence 
that  you  consider  the  present  method  fair  and  equitable  ? 
—Yes. 

5169.  But  that  some  limit  should  be  put  to  the  deduc- 
tion allowance  for  propelling  space  7 — No,  what  I  mean  to 
convey  is  that  the  Board  of  Trade  should  have  discre- 
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tionary  power  to  deal  with  it  vber«  exoeptional  cases 
ooour. 


5170.  In  order  to  prevent  exceptional  cases  ? — I  be- 

4  July  1905  ''*^P  there  is  a  provision  now  in  operation  which  does 
"  prevent  that. 

5171.  Then  I  was  not  right  in  understanding  you  to 
suggest  that  there  should  be  some  limit  7 — I  think  the 
present  method  is  perfectly  right. 

■5172.  If  the  Committee  recommended  a  change  in  the 
deduction  for  propelling  space  do  you  think  it  would  be 
fpjr  that  it  should  apply  to  the  existing  ships  built  under 
the  present  law  ? — With  all  due  deference  I  think  that 
no  change  should  take  place,  but  certainly  I  think  it 
would  deal  extremely  hardly  with  existing  ships  because 
existing  ships  have  been  built  under  certain  conditions. 
For  instance,  there  are  two  ships  which  we  have  built 
lately,  and  if  their  nett  tonnage  went  up  to  63  per  cent. 
or  to  something  much  higher  and  if  their  charges  were 
increased  it  would  simply  make  it  impossible  for  those 
ships  to  be  run. 

5173.  {Mr.  Emmot'..)  Mr.  Lyster  asked  you  some  ques- 
tion with  reference  to  taking  your  actual  space  without 
the  additional  light  and  »ir  space,  and  he  pointed  out 
certain  of  your  boats  in  regard  to  which  if  that  plan  were 
adopted  the  deduction  would  be  33  per  cent,  instead  of 
the  present  much  larger  deduction  ? — Yes. 
P  5174.  Tno  question  I  wish  to  ask  you  is  this.  If  you 
only  were  allowed  that  33  per  cent.,  I  presume  you  would 
consider  it  fair  that  in  regard  to  other  steamers  which 
only  have  13  per  cent,  occupied  by  propelling  space  that 
their  deduction  should  be  limited  to  the  13  per  cent. — 
yours  would  be  33?— C3.taiily  if  that  wars  the  case. 

5175.  {Mr.  Lyster.)  I  put  it  to  him  afterwards  that  as 
between  ship  and  ship  it  was  equivalent  to  paying  on 
gross  tonnage;  I  put  it  to  him  that  the  effect  of  the  dock 
owners'  proposition  of  a  universal  deduction  of  33  per 
cent,  for  machinery  and  coal  space  would  be  as  between 
ship  and  ship  a  payment  on  gross  tonnage. 

f  5176.  {Mr.  Emmott.)  That  is  surely  a  matter  of  arith- 
metic, but  Mr.  MacBrajTie's  reply  to  me    is  practically 


that  that  would  not  be  a  fair  plan  ? — Oh    no,  of  course, 
if  every  ship  was  fully  measured. 

5177.  I  do  not  understand  Mr.  MacBrajiie  to  agree 
to  the  proposition  to  pay  on  gross  tonnage,  but  I 
understand  him  to  agree  that  the  proposition  of  the 
dock  owners  is  equivalent  as  between  ship  and  ship  to  a 
payment  on  gross  tonnage  ? — It  practically  comes  to  that. 

6178.  Is  not  that  what  you  are  saying  ?— That  is  what 
I  am  saying,  it  practically  comes  to  that. 

5179.  {Mr.  Emmott.)  That  is  self  evident,  I  think.  I 
just  want  to  ask  you  once  again  :  have  you  any  definite 
suggestion  to  make  as  to  any  limit  in  the  way  of  deduc- 
tions ? — I  do  not  think  I  have,  because  my  opinion  is, 
with  the  present  rules,  in  order  to  get  a  low  ton  nage  or 
an  abnormally  low  tonnage,  you  have  to  sacrifice  so 
much  that  it  would  be  absolutely  suicidal  for  any 
shipowner  to  press  the  matter  unreasonably.  Of  course 
we  may  have  new  forms  of  ships — we  may  have  oil- 
engine driven  ships — we  may  have  all  sorts  of  things  in 
the  future  which  may  altogether  upset  the  rules  and 
regulations  for  measurement — but  so  far  as  they  at  present 
go  and  as  far  as  we  at  present  know  I  do  not  think  that 
there  is  any  need  for  any  change.  I  think  the  present 
rules  apply  admirably. 

5180.  {Chairman.)  I  only  want  to  ask  you  one  question 
with  reference  to  Mr.  Lyster's  cross-examination,  and  that 
is  ab3ut  light  and  air  spaces.  I  understand  that  the 
gist  of  your  answer  to  him  was  this,  that  unless  ship- 
owners get  an  extra  76  per  cent,  for  screw  steamers  and 
50  per  cent,  for  paddle  steamers  the  effect  would  be 
that  so  much  light  and  air  space  would  not  be  given  7 — 
I  think  that  would  be  so. 

5181.  {Captain  Chalmers.)  You  said  in  your  evidence 
that  in  building  your  boats  you  aimed  at  getting  below 
a  certain  gross  tonnage  because  if  you  get  above  a  certain 
gross  tonnage  you  have  to  find  extra  boats.  You  do  not 
mean  to  suggest  to  the  Committee  that  by  doing  that  you 
were  cutting  down  a  vessel  unduly  as  regards  her 
life-saving  appliances  7 — Oh  dear  no. 
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Mr.  Albert        5182.  {Chairman.)  We   have   all   read   your   evidence 

Pigntt        and  we  do  not  ask  you  to  read  it  again.     I  will  just  ask 

Moorhouse.    tjjg  members  of  the  Committee  to  cross-examine  you  upon 

it. 

11  July  19a5.  ,    , .  .        . ,  .     , 
(flie  tvitnsii  ptitinthe  jrroof  of  htt  evidence  tohtcA  was 

as  foUoivs)  .'— 

I  am  the  general  manager  of  the  Cunard  Company 
who  have  been  engaged  as  shipowners  in  Liverpool  for 
the  last  sixty-five  years.  They  have  a  mail,  passenger 
and  cargo  service  between  Liverpool  and  New  York  ;  a 
passenger  and  cargo  service  between  Liverpool  and 
Boston;  cargo  services  between  Liverpool  and  the 
Mediterranean,  the  Adriatic,  the  Levant,  and  Havre  ; 
and  a  passenger  and  cargo  service  between  New  York  and 
the  Mediterranean  and  Adriatic  Seas.  ,^    ,,,, 

The  number  of  the  Cunard  ships  is  twenty,  their  gross 
tonnage  161,311,  and  net  tonnage  91,047. 


I  shall  endeavour  to  prove  the  following  propositions  :— 

(1.)  That  cf  the  two  systems  on  which  harbour  and  dock 
charges  may  with  fairness  be  levied 
(a.)  The  earning  space  of  the  ship  represented  by 
the  spaces  available  for  cargo  or  passengers  ;  or, 

(6.)  The  accommodation  rendered  represented  by 
the  dimensions  of  the  ship  or  the  gross  tonnage 
and  the  time  in  port, 
the  eammg  space  or  net  tonnage  is  the  more  suit- 
able and  the  more  convenient. 
(2.)  That  net   tonnage  does  fairly  represent  the  earning 
power  or  abiUty  to  pay   of  ships  generally ;    but 
that  in  very  fast  ships  it  is  in  excess  of  it. 

(3.)  That  the  rules  for  arriving  at  net  tonnage  in  this 
country  under  the  Merchant  Shipping  Act,  1894,  ar» 
on  the  whole  fair  and  judicious,  and  while  they  do 
not    altogether    escape   anomalies,   and    are    not 
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entirely  free  from  evasions,  the  anomalies  are  prac- 
tically mitigations  in  favour  of  British  trade,  and 
the  evasions  might  be  stopped  without  much 
difficulty. 

(4.)  That  the  shipping  trade  of  the  country  as  a  whole, 
and  the  affairs  of  the  various  harbour  authorities 
have  adjusted  themselves  to  these  rules  ;  that 
they  are  substantially  fair  as  between  ship  and 
ship  ;  and  between  ship  and  dock  ;  and  should 
not  be  disturbed. 

(5.)  That  any  departure  from  the  present  rules  by  which 
net  tonnage  would  be  increaaed  would  handicap 
British  trade  in  competition  with  the  trade  of 
other  countries. 

f6.)  That  special  consideration  is  due  to  very  fast  mail 
ships. 

(a.)  Because  of  the  great  cost  involved  in  provid- 
ing and  maintaining  such  ships. 
(b.)  Because  of  their  value  to  the  nation  as  possible 
transports  and  armed  cruisers. 

(1.)    That  of  the  two  systems  on  which  harbour  and 
dock  charges  may  with  fairness  be  levied, 
(o)  The  earning  space  of  the  ship  represented  by 
the  spaces  available  for  cargo  or  passengers, 
or 
(6)  The  accommodation  rendered  represented  by 
the  dimensions  of  the  ship  or  the  gross  ton- 
nage and  the  time  in  port. 
The  earning  space  or*  net  tonnage  is  the  more 
suitable  and  the  more  convenient. 

The  Merchant  Shipping  Act,  1854,  Merchant  Ship- 
ping Amendment  Act,  1867,  International  Tonnage 
Commission  at  Constantinople,  1873,  the  Royal  Com- 
mission on  Tonnage,  1881,  Merchant  Shipping  Act, 
1894,  all  take,  or  are  in  favour  of,  net  tonnage  or  earning 
space  as  the  basis  on  which  dock  and  harbour  charges 
should  be  levied.  The  International  Commission  at 
Constantinople  expressly  recommended  the  abolition 
of  any  system  by  which  the  net  tonnage  should  be 
derived  from  a  percentage  of  the  gross. 

Net  tonnage  is  the  basis  of  dock  charges  at  nearly 
all  the  principal  ports  of  the  world,  and  for  this  reason 
alone,  other  things  being  equal,  is  a  much  more  suitable 
basis  than  service  rendered  which  is  practically  adopted 
nowhere. 

Net  tonnage  has  not  run  the  gauntlet  of  so  many 
enquiries  and  been  confirmed  by  so  many  Commissions 
and  adopted  by  so  many  ports  and  harbours  without 
good  reason.  That  reason  seems  to  be  that  it  repre- 
sents "  ability  to  pay,"  which  is  practically  the  founda- 
tion of  all  fair  taxation. 

Most  harbour  authorities  recognise  this  commercial 
principle  of  "  ability  to  pay  "  as  fixing  their  standard 
of  charges  even  in  other  matters  than  net  tonnage. 

The  Mersey  Dock  Board  for  instance  adopt  it  in 
grading  their  scale  of  dues  on  ships  from  Is.  4d.  per 
net  ton  on  vessels  arriving  from  the  most  distant 
ports,  from  which  they  are  supposed  to  make  the  most 
profit  per  voyage,  to  less  figures  for  nearer  ports, 
which  are  less  profitable,  until  they  arrive  at  the  low 
rate  of  2Jd.  for  ports  close  to  Liverpool.  In  the  same 
way  in  their  rates  on  goods,  the  more  valuable  goods 
are  charged  higher  rates  per  ton  for  dock  and  town 
dues,  and  the  less  valuable,  even  though  they  occupy 
more  quay  space,  are  charged  lower  rates  per  ton  : — 

Salt     -  Os.  6d.  per  ton    \  Inward  Dock  &  Town 
Copper  28.  4d.     „      „    J  Dues 

Net  tonnage  is  also  a  more  convenient  system  than 
service  rendered,  since  the  latter  whether  based  on  the 
dimensions  of  the  ship  or  on  gross  tonnage  must  have 
regard  to  the  quality  of  the  accommodation  and  the 
time  of  occupation,  which  would  complicate  it  con- 
siderably. 

(2.)    That  net  tonnage  does  fairly  represent  the  earning 

power  or  ability  to  pay  of  ships  generally  ;    but 

that  in  very  faKt  ships  it  is  in  excofis  of  it. 

It  is  obvious  that  only  those  spaces  in  a  ship  in  which 

cargo  or  passengers  may  be  carried  can  earn  freight 

or  passage  money  and  the  proposition  that  net  tonnage 

does  represent  the  earning  power  of  ships  generally 
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•   has  been  supported  by  most  of  the  witnesses  who  have  Mr.  Albert 

given   evidence   for  the   Harbour   Authorities   before  I'igott. 

this  Committee.     Some  of  them,  however,  have  con-  Moorhmise. 
tended  that  for  very  fast  ships  the  earning  power  is  , ,  ,  ~.    Tj^  ^ 

not  fairly  represented  by  the   net  tonnage  but  is  in  •''^Jw'J- 
excess  of  it.     The  exact  opposite  of  this  is  really  the 
truth. 

Beyond  18  or  19  knots  in  the  North  Atlantic  trade 
and  probably  at  a  lower  limit  for  coastwise  vessels, 
fast  ships  illustrate  the  law  of   diminishing  returns 
and  the  expense  of  finding,  maintaining,  and  running 
them,  save  in  exceptional  cases  (where  the  geographical 
position  of  the  trade  may  be  exceptionally  favourable), 
approaches    and   ultimately   outweighs    the   earnings 
derived  from  them.     The  initial  coat  of  the  machinery 
the  great  increase  in  fuel  consumption  and  stores,  and 
in  the  wages  and  keep  of  the  additonal  men  required 
to  attend  to   the  engines  and  furnaces,    all  involve 
expenses  which  exceed  the  increase  of  earnings,  and 
make   such    ships    comparatively   unprofitable.     This 
is  proved  by  the  Report  of  the  Admiralty  Committee 
on  Mercantile  Cruisers  of  1902  which  considered  the 
subject  and  decided  that  large  subsidies  were  required 
to  make  very  fast  ships  pay  expenses.     In  the  face 
of  this  report  the  opinions  expressed  before  this  Com- 
mittee by  shipowners  who  do  not  run  such  ships,  and 
who  have  no  experience  of  them,  that  they  are  more 
profitable  than  slower  vessels  are  absolutely  valueless. 
(3.)     That  the  rules  for  arriving  at  net  tonnage  in  this 
country  under  the  Merchant  Shipping  Act,  1894, 
are  on  the  whole  fair  and  judicious,  and  while 
they   do   not   altogether   escape   anomalies,    and 
are  not  entirely  free  from  evasions,  the  anomalies 
are  practically  mitigations  in  favour  of  British 
trade,  and  the  evasions  might  be  stopped  without 
much  difficulty. 
That  the  rules  generally  are  regarded  as  fair  and 
judicious  by  impartial  outsiders  is  proved  by  the  fact 
that  they   are    accepted  by  all   the  most   important 
countries  of  the  world. 

The  only  notable  departure  from  them  is  in  the  case 
of  the  Suez  Canal,  in  which,  in  order  to  increase  receipts 
and  possibly  also  to  check  evasions,  more  spaces  are 
included  in  the  gross,  and  less  deductions  allowed  from 
it,  than  under  British  rules.  Under  Suez  Canal  Mea- 
surement there  is  no  13  to  20  per  cent,  rule  ;  all  coal 
spaces  must  be  actually  measured,  or  must  not  exceed 
75  per  cent,  of  engine  spaces,  and  no  propelling  space 
must  exceed  50  per  cent,  of  the  gross  tonnage. 

The  rules  of  the  Suez  Canal  Commission  were  not 
directed  against  fast  ships  per  se,  since  in  1873  there 
were  no  fast  ships  in  the  foreign  trade  whose  propelling 
space  fairly  designed  and  measured  would  exceed  50 
per  cent,  of  the  gross  tonnage. 

Most  of  the  rules  of  other  countries  are  modelled  on 
the  British  rules.  The  Italiap  rules  work  out  to  a 
little  more  net  tonnage,  the  French  rules  to  less,  but 
the  American  rules  are  exactly  the  same,  and  so,  I 
believe,  are  the  rules  of  all  our  Colonies  and  Depen- 
dencies except  perhaps  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

The  anomalies  in  the  British  rules  are,  as  I  have  said,, 
in  the  nature  of  allowances. 

One  of  the  anomalies  is  that  for  slow  steam  vessels 
whose  engine  rooms  are  only  brought  up  to  13  per  cent, 
of  their  gross  tonnage  with  difficulty,  a  coal  space  is 
allowed  practically  equal  to  150  per  cent,  of  their 
engine  room,  which  is  much  more  than  they  require 
for  an  outward  voyage,  and  also  more  than  they  require 
for  a  round  voyage  unless  to  a  very  distant  port.  For 
fast  vessels  whose  engine  space  comes  up  to  more  than 
20  per  cent,  of  their  gross  tonnage,  75  per  cent,  of  the 
engine  space  the  same  as  under  Suez  Canal  rules,  is 
allowed  for  coal  Space.  Both  are  liberal,  but  for 
the  slow  vessel  the  allowance  is  twice  as  liberal  as 
for  the  fast  vessel. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  many  of  the  shipowners  who 
gave  evidence  for  the  Mersey  Dock  Board  are  possessed 
of  vessels  which  get  this  150  per  cent,  allowance,  also 
that  they  admit  that  the  whole  of  this  allowance  of 
space  is  rarely  filled  with  coal,  and  that  a  portion  of  it 
is  habitually  used  for  containing  cargo.  Noteworthy 
also  that,  while  they  think  it  quite  reasonable  and 
right  that  they  should  have  this  large  coal  space  in  a 
portion  of  which  they  carry  cargo,  they  object  to   the 
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Mr.  Albert        fast  ships  having  sufficient  space  even  for  their  maohin- 

Piffott  ery  and  would  give  them  no  coal  space  whatever. 

Moorhotise.  ^g  (Jq  ^qj  object  to  these  slower  vessels  getting  this 

."j     j  large  allowance  for  coal  space.     We  think  that  it  was 

__  intended  as  a  help  to  them  in  their  trades,   but  we  do 

think  it  most  unfair  that  after  receiving  this  help 

themselves,    they    should    object    to    the    fast  ships 

having  even  a  fraction  of  corresponding  advantage. 

With  regard  to  evasions,  those  are  chiefly  ingenious 
devices  by  which  ships  of  small  net  tonnage  are  enabled 
to  carry  large  cargoes,  and  they  should,  we  think,  be 
met,  not  by  altering  the  tonnage  basis  for  other  ships, 
that  do  not  so  oSend,  but  by  formulating  a  general 
rule  that  all  vessels  which  carry  cargoes  measuring  or 
weighing  more  than  a  reasonably  liberal  multiple  of 
their  net  tonnage,  shall  be  classed  under  the  13  to  20 
per  cent.  rule. 

(4.)  That  the  shipping  trade  of  the  country  as  a  whole, 
and  the  affairs  of  the  various  harbour  authorities 
have  adjusted  themselves  to  these  rules  ;    that 
they  are  substantially  fair  as  between  ship  and 
ship  ;    and  between  ship  and  dock  ;    and  should 
not  be  disturbed. 
Both  the  foreign  and  coastwise  cargo  and  passenger 
trades  of  this  country  have  adapted    themselves  to 
these  rules,  and  would  be  very  seriously  disturbed  if 
any   material   alteration   were   made   in   them.     The 
substitution  of  a  percentage  of  gross  tonnage  for  net 
tonnage  in  respect  of  all  fast  British  ships,  whether  in 
the  foreign  or  coastwise  trades,  is  an  important  altera- 
tion, and  could  not  fail  to  injure  very  seriously  a  large 
number  of  ships  which  have  been  built  to  earn  a  normal 
profit  under  the  present  rules. 

In  the  same  way  the  dock  and  harbour  dues  of  the 
different  ports  have  been  adjusted  to  these  rules,  and  in 
the  large  majority  of  cases  with  quite  satisfactory 
results.  Of  the  ports  which  have  applied  to  Parliament 
for  a  modification  of  the  rules  the  only  real  grievance 
which  most  of  them  have  is  in  respect  of  comparatively 
small  cargo  vessels  which  evade  the  rules,  and  secure  a 
net  tonnage  which  does  not  represent  even  approxi- 
mately their  earning  space.  These  ports  do  not  have 
fast  passenger  and  mail  ships.  If,  therefore,  the 
abnormal  cases  in  which  the  rules  are  evaded  can  be 
met  by  this  Committee  the  whole  question  will  be 
satisfactorily  settled  for  all  the  ports  in  the  country 
except  the  one  or  two  which  have  raised  the  issue  on 
fast  ships  also.  These  are,  I  believe,  Liverpool  and 
Dublin.  It  requires  no  evidence  from  me  to  show  that 
Liverpool  has  adjusted  itself  satisfactorily  to  the 
existing  rules  since  there  is  probably  no  harbour  in  the 
world  that  presents  more  satisfactory  balance  sheets. 
So  far  as  Liverpool  is  concerned  the  abnormal  vessels 
■  with  unfair  net   tonnages  are  a  small  fraction  of   its 

trade,  and   might  have  been  entirely  ignored  without 
much  prejudice  to  its  revenue. 

1. — Tliat  the  rides  are  fair  as  between  ship  and  ship. — 
These  rules  are  substantially  fair  as  between  ship  and 
ship,  if  earning  space  is  to  be  the  basis  of  charge,  since 
they  determine  by  certain  prescribed  and  carefully  con- 
sidered methods,  impartially  applied,  the  earning 
spaces  of  all  classes  of  ships,  from  the  sailing  vessel  to 
the  fastest  liner.  The  difference  between  the  slowest 
and  the  fastest  ship  is  simply  one  of  degree.  Under 
these  rules,  every  difference  in  the  speed  of  the  ship, 
except  for  those  vessels  which  come  under  the  13  to  20 
per  cent,  rule,  means  a  difference  in  the  proportion  which 
the  propelling  space  bears  to  the  net  tonnage — for 
«very  additional  knot  the  propelling  space  is  increased 
and  the  net  tonnage  or  earning  space  is  decreased. 
On  the  other  hand  the  compensating  process  is  that 
■with  every  knot  increase  in  speed  the  vessel  tends 
to  make  her  voyages  in  less  time,  to  enter  dock  more 
frequently,  and  to  compensate  the  dock  owner  in  this 
way  for  her  lessened  earning  space.  It  has  been  ad- 
mitted I  think  by  all  the  shipowners  who  have  given 
evidence  for  the  harbour  boards  that  net  tonnage  is 
fair,  except  for  the  freak  cases,  until  it  is  applied  to 
steamers  of  greater  speed  than  their  own,  but  at  that 
point  their  logic  breaks  down,  and  what  is  fair  for  their 
own  ships  of  14,  15,  or  16  knots,  becomes  unfair  for  ships 
of  greater  speed,  which  belong  to  other  parties.  We, 
on  the  contrary,  contend  that  the  rules  are  substantially 
fair  throughout,  but  that  the  alow  ships  get  the  advantage 
in  their  extra  allowance  of  bunker  space. 


The  witnesses  I  have  referred  to  were  of  opinion 
that  fast  ships  ought  to  pay  for  the  space  they  occupy 
in  the  docks  the  sama  amount  as  slower  ships  of  the  same 
size,  and  that  if  they  did  so,  the  dock  board  would 
so  benefit  that  they  would  be  able  to  reduce  the  dues 
all  round.  The  owners  of  fast  ships  might  in  the  same 
way  say  that  if  slow  ships  were  limited  to  75  per  cent,  of 
engme  space  for  coal  like  the  fast  ships  more  dues  would 
be  received  by  the  dock  board  with  the  sama  result. 

If  fast  steamships  ought  irrespective  of  their  earning 
space  to  pay  on  the  room  they  oc<!upy  in  the  docks  in  the 
same  proportion  as  slower  steamships,  why  should 
not  the  slower  stejftnships  pay  in  the  same  proportion 
as  sailing  vessels,  which  is  practically  on  the  gross 
tonnage  ?  The  difference  is  precisely  the  same  between 
the  fast  and  slow  steamer  as  that  between  the  latter  and 
the  sailing  vessel,  viz.,  propelling  power. 

The  further  contention  that  although  the  earning 
space  of  these  fast  ships  is  less  than  for  slower  ships,  it 
is  much  more  valuable,  is  not  correct  if  net  earnings 
are  referred  to,  and  for  gross  earnings  it  is  equally  true 
of  the  slower  steamship  as  compared  with  sailing  vessels. 

The  engine  rooms  of  small  coasting  vessels  necessarily 
take  up  a  larger  proportion  of  their  gross  tonnage 
than  in  larger  vessels  of  same  speed,  and  many  of  these 
vessels  quite  fairly  measured  come  out  less  than  60 
per  cent,  of  their  gross  tonnage.  It  would  be  a  great 
hardship  and  very  detrimental  to  the.  coastwise  trade 
which  is  run  on  a  very  small  margin  of  profit  to  in- 
crease the  dues  on  these  ships.  As  they  ent^r  the  docks 
very  frequently  such  aa  alteration  would  be  very 
acutely  felt  by  them  and  might  in  some  cases  make 
it  impossible  for  them  to  continue  their  business.  In 
London  I  understand  the  bulk  of  the  regular  coastwise 
ships  are  charged  a  rent,  instead  of  being  charged 
dock  tonnage  rates  on  repeated  voyages,  and  this  seems 
a  reasonable  concession. 

Justice  between  ship  and  ship  may  be  rendered 
either  by  charging  them  on  their  earning  space  or  net 
tonnage,  or  by  charging  them  on  the  space  occupied  by  the 
time  occupied.  But  it  is  not  justice  between  ship  and  ship 
to  change  at  the  same  time  some  ships  on  the  one  basis 
and  other  ships  on  the  other. 

2.  That  the  rules  are  equally  fair  as  between  ship 
and  dock. — Net  tonnage  is  absolutely  fair  between 
ship  and  dock  if  consideration  be  given  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  ship  and  the  time  she  occupies  the  dock, 
and  is  equally  fair  for  fast  and  slow  ships,  and  for 
steamers  and  sailing  vessels.  When  I  say  fair  I  do  not 
mean  that  it  is  exactly  equal  in  every  particular  case, 
but  it  is  absolutely  fair  for  all  classes  of  vessels,  leaving 
out  the  abnormal  evaders  whom  I  am  not  defending  at 
all. 

The  Mersey  Dock  Board  complain  of  two  classes  of 
vessels  in  which  they  say  the  net  tonnage  principle  should 
be  departed  from — 

1.  Fast  vessels,  foreign  or  coastwise,  on  which  the 

deductions  for  engine  and  fuel  space,  &c., 
fairly  measured,  leave  a  net  tonnage  which 
is  less  than  50  or  64  per  cent,  of  gross  tonnage. 

2.  Vessels  mainly  coastwise  in  which  advantage 

has  been  taken  of  loopholes  in  the  rules  of 

measurement     to    obtain    an    unduly    small 

net  tonnage  register  with  large  cargo  carrying 

capacity. 

I  concern  myself  solely  with  the  first  class.     As  ships 

increase  in   speed  whether  it  be  from  sailing  to  steam 

vessels  or  from  slow  to  fast  steam  vessels,  they  require 

size  for  size  less  quay  and  shed  accommodation,  though 

not  less  depth  of  water,  and  they  remain  in  the  docks 

a  shorter  time.     The  latter  is  a  very  important  item. 

Very  fast  vessels  carry  hardly  any  cargo,  say  400  or 
600  tons  weight,  and  this  is  removed  or  shipped  very 
quickly.  What  the  harbour  authorities  lose  by  the 
reduced  tonnage  of  these  ships,  they  gain  by  their 
shorter  time  in  dock,  and  less  use  of  dock  quays,  etc. 

The  average  time  of  fast  Atlantic  steamers  in  port  is 
about  seven  days.  The  average  time  of  foreign  steamers 
generally  is  about  thirteen  days.  It  is  therefore  almost 
possible  to  deal  with  two  fast  Atlantic  steamers  ir. 
the  time  in  which  one  average  steamer  could  be  dealt 
with. 

Fast  mail  ships,  ordinary  passenger  ships,  and  cargo 
ships,  are  all  developments  of  trade,  and  are  the  com- 
plement of  each  other,  and  on  the  net  tonnage  basis  each 
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oontributes  in  equal  proportion  for  the  accommodation 
it  requires  from  the  dock  authorities.  It  is  quite 
possible  to  pick  out  certain  vessels  and  prove  that  these 
nay  th  Mersey  Dock  Board  better  per  le  than  the  fast 
mail  ships,  and  it  is  not  possible  to  dispute  this,  but  the 
unfairness  consists  in  the  selection  of  particular  ships 
for  this  purpose.  This  unfairness  runs  through  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  Mersey  Dock  Board's  tables.  They 
compare  two  extremes,  the  ships  which  they  allege  pay 
them  worst,  with  ships  which  they  think  pay  them  best. 
For  instance,  Table  2  and  Table  1  is  compiled  on  the 
same  principle  (see  Appendix  No,  16)  compares  four 
Cvmard  mail  ships  with  four  cargo  steamers  of  four 
other  lines.  If  the  mail  steamers  are  compared  with 
the  average  of  the  whole  of  the  steamers  of  the  four 
other  lines  the  result  is  quite  difterent.  If  the  whole  of 
the  Cunard  passenger  ships  are  compared  with  the 
other  lines  the  difference  is  still  more  striking.  This 
ia  shown  in  Table  A  of  Cunard  statements  (see 
Appendix  No.  22). 

Special  attention  has  been  called  to  a  comparison 
between  the  "Campania"  and  the  "  Rowanmore."- 
The  "  Campania  "  has  been  reviled  and  the  "  Rowan- 
more  "  exalted.  Comparing  one  voyage  of  the  "Cam- 
pania "  with  one  voyage  of  the  "  Rowanmore "  the 
latter  undoubtedly  averages  more  per  gross  ton, 
but  if  you  take  the  year's  work  of  the  two  ships 
matters  are  considerably  altered.  Look  at  Table 
1  (see  Appendix  No.  5)  of  the  Dock  Board's  Tables. 
The  "  Campania,"  column  nine,  averages  6s.  2d.  per 
gross  ton  for  tonnage  rates,  the  ''  Umbria  "  7s.  lid., 
the  " Rowanmore"  Ss.lOd.  The  "  Campania,"  column  10, 
averages  '  8d.  per  gross  ton  per  day's  occupancy,  the 
"Umbria"  1-ld.,  the  "  Rowanmore  "•  6d.  This 
unfavourable  comparison  for  the  "  Rowanmore  "  is  no 
doubt  partly  due  to  that  ship  being  laid  up  for  a  time, 
but  this  just  illustrates  one  of  our  points  that  the  fast 
ships  are  never  laid  up.  Whether  they  make  a  profit 
or  a  loss  they  are  always  running,  and  in  this  way  the 
hare  is  just  as  profitable  to  the  board  as  the  tortoise. 

In  the  coastwise  trawle  the  "  Kilkenny  "  of  the  City 
of  Dublin  Co.,  1419  gross,  516,  net,  has  been  un- 
favourably compared  with  the  "  Maggie  Hough," 
1544  gross,  966  net.  But  the  "  Kilkenny"  made  115 
voyages  to  Dublin  in  the  year  ending  1st  July,  1904, 
and  her  dock  tonnage  rates  averaged  ISs.  8d.  per  gross 
ton,  whilst  the  "  Maggie  Hough "  made  twenty-five 
voyages  to  London  and  averaged  7s.  9d.  per  gross  ton. 

Even  if  the  mail  ships  did  contribute  less  than  the 
average  of  other  ships  for  harbour  purposes,  which  we 
contend  absolutely  they  do  not,  there  would  still  be 
great  unfairness  in  making  the  Cunard  Company  pay  for 
them  on  a  different  basis  from  the  rest  of  their  fleet, 
since  the  Cunard  boats  of  the  intermediate  class  pay 
much  more  to  the  Dock  Board  in  proportion  to  their 
size  than  the  average  of  ships,  and  the  deficiency,  if  any, 
on  the  one  is  more  than  made  up  by  the  excess  on  the 
other. 

An  absolute  test  of  this  is  provided  by  the  Dock  Board 
themselves  in  the  returns  they  furnish  annually  of  the 
dues  paid  by  ships  which  work  at  appropriated  berths 
and  unappropriated   space. 

All  the  important  lines  trading  from  Liverpool  have 
certain  portions  of  dock  space  allotted  to  them,  which 
are  called  appropriated  berths,  as  distinguished  from 
the  rest  of  the  dock  space,  which  is  called  unappro- 
priated. Ther'  ia  a  rent  charged  for  the  superficial  area 
of  the  berths  appropriated  to  foreign  steamship  lines 
of  2s.  6d.  per  square  yard.  If  a  double  storey  shed 
stands  on  the  berth,  the  area  of  the  two  floors  is  called 
the  superficial  area  of  the  berth  and  is  charged  for  at 
2s.  6d.  per  yard,  if  a  three  storey  shed  the  area  of  the 
three  floors.  The  most  important  dimension  of  the 
letting  is  the  length  fronting  the  water  space  of  the  dock, 
or  as  it  is  called,  the  lineal  quayage.  If  a  wet  dock  for 
instance  is  bounded  by  quay  walls  measuring  2,400 
feet,  the  lineal  quayage  is  2,400  feet,  and  ships  aggre- 
gating this  length  say  four  ships  of  600  feet  each  might 
in  the  most  favourable  circumstances  be  berthed  there 
together.  Now,  if  the  Dock  Board  wished  to  charge  on 
service  rendered,  the  most  obvious  way  of  doing  this 
would  be  to  charge  a  rent  on  this  lineal  quayage  pro- 
portioned to  the  value  or  cost  of  the  dock  in  which  the 
acoommodaUon  is  given,  charging  the  highest  rent  on 
the  most  expensive  docks  and  the  lowest  on  the  least 


expensive.     This  seems  an  absolutely  clear  and  direct    Afr.  Albert 
way  of  getting  value  according  to  service  rendered.  Pigott 

The  Dock  Board   returns   before  referred  to  show    Moorhoiise. 
exactly  what  dues  have  been   paid  annually  by   each         ~    * 
line  in  respect  of  such  of  its  vessels  as  occupied  its         ^^ 
appropriated  berth.     Such  dues  have,  of  course,  been 
paid     on    the    net  register    tonnage    as    at    present 
measured. 

Now  if  the  total  dues  so  arrived  at  show  that  the 
Cunard  Company  have  averaged  for  the  space  occupied 
by  their  Atlantic  mail  ships  and  their  other  ships  taken 
together  (it  being  impossible  to  separate  them)  higher 
rates  per  lineal  yard  than  almost  every  other  line 
of  steamers  frequenting  the  port  and  much  more  than 
the  lines  of  most  of  the  gentlemen  who  have  given  evi- 
dence before  you,  it  will  be  clear  that  even  on  the  basis 
of  service  rendered,  they  have  contributed  their  full 
ihare  to  the  revenue  of  the  board,  and  that  there  is  no 
equitable  reason  for  taxing  them  further.  The  return 
I  now  submit  (marked  Table  B — see  Appendix  No.  22 
prepared  from  the  Dock  Board's  own  figures  for 
1904  proves  this  conclusively. 
It  shows. 

(1.)  The  whole  of  the  docks   at  the  north  end  of 
Liverpool  which  the  Dock  Board  rightly  claim 
are  the  pick  of  the  basket. 
(2.)  The  occupiers  of  the  appropriated  berths  in 

these  docks. 
(3.)  The  lineal,  and 
(4.)  The  square    yards  of  each  occupation — and 

also  of  the  space  not  appropriated. 
(5.)  The  tonnage  rates  paid  on  the  ships  of  the 
lines  which  occupied  the  appropriated  berths. 
(6.)  The   average  rate  per  lineal  yardj   and 
(7.)  Per  square  yard  which  these  tonnage  rates 
work  out  to. 
You  will  see  from  this  return  that  the  rate  per  lineal 
yard  averaged  by  the  ships  of  the  Cunard  Company  at 
the  Huskisson  and  No.  1  Branch  Docks  is  higher  than 
for  any  other  line,  and  much  higher  than  that  of  most 
of  the  lines. 

The  Mersey  Dock  Board  in  making  up  their  statistics 
cf  the  payments  by  the  mail  ships  as  compared  with 
other  ships  have  included  in  their  statements  the  dock 
and  town  dues  on  the  goods  carried  in  such  ships,  which 
are  paid  by  the  shippers  and  receivers  of  such  goods.  I 
must  protest  against  these  dock  and  town  dues  being 
brought  in  to  swell  the  payments  of  other  ships  as  com- 
pared with  fast  ships.  The  town  dues  are  a  charge 
made  on  goods  entering  the  port  of  Liverpool  whether 
they  enter  the  docks  or  not.  The  dock  dues  are  a 
charge  on  the  goods  landed  on  the  quays  of  the  Board. 
By  the  Board's  Acts  of  Parliament  all  ships  entering 
the  docks  are  liable  to  pay  dock  tonnage  rates,  and  all 
ships  paying  dock  tonnage  rates  are  entitled  without 
any  further  qualification  to  the  fullest  use  of  the  docks. 
The  charge  on  goods  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with 
the  charge  on  ships  and  should  not  be  allowed  to  pre- 
judice the  latter  in  any  way  whatever.  The  dock 
board  have  no  right  to  use  the  argument  that  because 
fast  ships  do  not  bring  large  cargoes  they  are  to  be 
charged  more  dock  tonnage  rates.  The  spirit  of  their 
Acts  of  Parliament  is  quite  contrary  to  this  contention 
since  they  provide  that  if  vessels  bring  in  and  take  out 
no  cargoes  whatever,  they  shall  be  charged  only  half 
dock  tonnage  rates.  There  is  another  reason  why 
these  charges  on  goods  should  not  be  brought  into  the 
argument.  They  represent  so  far  as  dock  dues  are 
concerned  the  payments  to  the  Board  by  shippers  and 
consignees  for  the  use  of  the  superficial  quay  spaice, 
which  costs  no  more  per  foot  at  deep  docks  than  at 
shallow  docks,  and  has  nothing  to  do,  therefore,  with 
the  argument  as  to  deep  docks,  channels,  etc. 

For  the  same  reason  I  contend  that  the  rate  averaged 
per  square  yard  of  quay  space,  also  u&  d  by  the  Dock 
Board  in  their  tables,  is  not  a  correct  basis  on  which  to 
estimate  the  value  of  a  steamship  line  to  the  port.  The 
quay  space,  as  I  have  before  said,  is  for  goods.  The 
absurdity  of  this  basis  is  shown  by  the  fact,  that  if 
the  board  put  up  a  three  or  four  storey  shed  at  the 
berth  of  whatever  line  they  themselves  consider  to  be 
the  most  profitable  to  the  port,  they  would  immediately 
change  this  line  into  apparently  the  most  unprofitable. 
The  rate  per  square  yard  does  not  show  well  for  the 
J    Cunard  Line  for  this  very  reason.    They  occupy  at  each 
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berth,  sheds  of  two  or  three  storeys,  and  the  floor  areas 
of  all  the  storeys  are  added  together  and  divided  into 
the  duee  paid.  No  other  company  has  a  three  storey 
shed,  and  for  some  lines  the  sheds  are  only  one  storey, 
and  the  rate  per  square  yard  in  such  cases  is  on  the 
ground  floor  alone.  It  is  impossible  to  work  the 
second  and  third  storeys  to  the  same  advantage  as 
the  ground  floor. 

Though  I  protest  against  the  inclusion  of  dues  on 
goods  in  these  calculations,  and  also  of  square  yards  of 
quay  space,  I  have  for  the  Committee's  information 
included  the  latter  in  Table  B  (see  Appendix  No.  22) 
and  both  in  Table  C.  In  Table  D.  I  have  shown  the 
average  rates  per  lineal  yard  for  the  whole  of  the 
berths  appropriated  to  the  foreign  trade  on  the 
Liverpool  side  of  the  Mersey.  The  Cunard  Company 
still  show  the  highest  average  for  dock  tonnage  rates 
on  ships. 

The  faist  coastwise  vessels  show  the  same  result  as  the 
fast  liners.  Their  appropriated  berths  (Table  E — 
see  Appendix  No.  22)  make  a  better  return  for  the  space 
occupied  than  the  berths  of  slow  vessels,  and  afford 
another  proof  that  the  payments  made  on  the  net 
tonnage  by  fast  vessels  average  a  higher  rate  in  propor- 
tion to  the  accommodation  they  receive  than  the  vessels 
with  which  they  have   been  brought  into  comparison. 

There  have  been  suggestions  from  some  of  the  wit- 
nesses that  service  rendered  would  be  an  ideal  principle 
on  which  to  charge  dock  or  harbour  dues. 

Gross  tonnage,  displacement  tonnage,  and  rectangular 
block  tonnage  have  all  been  suggested  as  affording  a 
fair  basis  of  charge  for  service  rendered. 

Time  in  dock  is  an  esEential  part  of  the  service 
rendered,  and  would  have  to  form  one  of  the  factors. 

A  charge  on  service  rendered  would  therefore  in 
practice  be  a  rent  charge  varying  according  to  the 
size  of  the  ship,  the  quality  of  the  accommodation,  and 
the  time  in  port. 

It  would  be  a  very  complicated  charge — a  charge 
impossible  in  most  cases  to  calculate  beforehand — and 
for  this  reason  most  unsuitable. 

Such  a  charge  was  considered  by  the  Tonnage  Com- 
mission of  1881,  and  for  the  reasons  just  mentioned 
was  declared  to  be  out  of  the  question. 

A  charge  on  gross  toimage  or  any  percentage  of  gross 
tonnage  would  tend  to  reduce  crew  spaces  and  light 
and  air  spaces.  A  specified  reduction  for  engine  space 
would  tend  to  reduce  engine  rooms  to  the  smallest 
dimensions. 

Either  the  principle  of  service  rendered  or  the  prin- 
ciple of  net  earning  power,  if  applied  right  through, 
would  I  believe  be  fair  to  both  ships  and  docks,  but 
the  attempt  to  combine  both  principles  at  the  same 
time  by  charging  some  ships  on  the  one  principle  and 
other  ships  on  the  other,  according  as  one  or  other 
principle  gives  the  largest  return  to  the  dock  authorities 
is  inequitable  and  inconsistent. 

I  take  Table  1  Dock  Board  Statements,  1905,  column 
9,   dock  tonnage  rates  (see  Appendix  No.  5)  and  pick 
out    two    of  the    inter.Tiediate    ships  of   the  Cunard 
Oompanyand  two  of  the  mail  ships. 
"  Saxonia,"  paying  on    net    tonnage,    is    shown    to 

average  10s.  7d.  per  gross  ton  per  annum. 
"  Ivemia,"  paying     10s.  4d.  per  gross  ton  per  annum 

Thefe  are  higher  rates  than  are  averaged  by  any 
of  the  cargo  steamers. 

"  Umbria,''  mail  ship,  averages  Vs.  lid.  per  gross  ton 
per  annum. 

"  Campania,"    mail   ship,  averages  68.  2d.  per  gross 
ton  per  annum. 

The  average  of  iha  four  vesscb  is  equal  to  8s.  ijd. 
per  gross  ton. 

The  average  of  the  cargo  vessels  shown  in  the  same 
statement  is  Ss.  4d. 

Thus  showing  that  the  average  of  the  four  Cunard 
vessels  is  more  than  the  cargo  vessels  even  on  the  gross 
tonnage. 

If  the  Dock  Board,  therefore,  charge  the  fast  ships 
according  to  service  rendered  on  such  a  percentage  of 
thrar  gross  tonnage  as  will  increase  their  average  rate  to 
88.  4d.  per  gross  ton,  the  same  as  the  cargo  ships,  and 
yet  at  the  same  time  in  regard  to  the  intermediate 
ships  ignore  the  service  rendered  and  insist  on  charging 
them  as  at  present  on  earning  power  or  net  tonnage, 
they  are  demanding   from   the  Cunard   Company   a 


higher  average  per  gross  ton  on  their  four  ships  taken 
together  than  from  the  cargo  ships  which  they  claim 
to  be  a  standard.  This  is  inequitable  and  inconsistent. 
Of  course  the  gross  tonnage  by  itself  does  not  repre- 
sent the  service  rendered,  and  so  far  the  Dock  Board 
are  not  even  standing  by  their  own  ideal,  but  the 
gross  tonnage  by  the  time  in  dock  may  approximately 
represent  it. 

The  Board  in  their  evidence  have  laid  great  stress  on 
their  having  dredged  the  channel  of  the  river,  and 
built  deep  water  docks  mainly  for  the  fast  ships.  I 
submit  a  statement  (Table  F — see  Appendix  No.  22) 
showing  the  largest  steamers  that  come  to  Liverpool 
in  the  order  of  their  size,  from  which  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  seven  fast  mail  steamers  are  the  5th,  11th, 
12th,  26th,  28th,  53rd,and  65th  respectively. 

The  Board  have  submitted  statements  of 
individual  ships  tending  to  show  that  the  net 
tonnage  is  year  by  year  becoming  less  in  propor- 
tion to  the  gross.  1  submit  a  statement  (Table  G  — 
see  Appendix  No.  22)  of  the  whole  Cunard  fleet  for 
the  years  1884,  1894,  and  1904,  showing  that  in  1884 
the  proportion  was  58 '11  per  cent,  of  the  gross,  in 
1894  53-74  per  cent.,  and  in  1904  5704  per  cent.,  or 
including  the  "Caronia"  in  1905,  56'44  per  cent,  of 
the  gross.  This  confirms  what  I  have  said  that  the 
fast  ships  with  small  net  tonnage  are  counter-balanced 
by  the  intermediate  ships  with  large  net  tonnage,  and 
that  if  the  Dock  Board  will  view  our  fleet  as  a  whole 
they  will  find  they  are  not  losing  on  tonnage  but  gain- 
ing. In  the  same  way  if  the  net  and  gross  tonnage 
of  all  vessels  using  the  port  were  taken  instead  of  a  few 
selected  vessels  the  result  might  show  that  the  Dock 
Board  are  gaining  rather  than  losing  revenue  through 
the  altered  proportions  of  net  to  gross  tonnage. 
6.   That  any  departure  from   the   present  rules   by 

which  British  tonnage  would  be  increased  wouj 

handicap  us  abroad. 
At  present  British  net  tonnage  is  accepted 

At  practically  all  British   Colonies  and    Depen- 
dencies. 

By  the  United  States  of  America. 

By  Germany. 

By  France. 

By  Norway. 

By  Japan. 

By  Russia. 

By  Austria. 

By  Hungary. 

By  Denmark. 
These  countries  represent  Hths  of  the  whole  shipping 
of  the  world,  and  if  British  net  tonnage  be  increased 
here  it  will  also  be  increased  in  those  countries. 
British  fast  ships  go  to  the  United  States.  If  you 
increase  their  tonnage  here  it  will  be  increased  there. 
The  tonnage  of  the  fast  ships  of  other  nations  will 
probably  not  be  increased. 

This  would  further  handicap  British  fast  steamers 
as  compared  with  the  fast  steamers  of  other  countries. 
They  are  handicapped  already  by  the  higher  dues  they 
have  to  pay  at  some  of  our  British  ports,  more  espe- 
cially Liverpool.     (See  Table  H.— Appendix  No.  22.) 

Every  mitigation  of  net  tonnage  which  we  enjoy  is 
in  our  favour  as  a  nation,  since  our  tonnage  is  equal 
to  that  of  all  the  rest  of  the  world  put  together. 

In  order  to  give  a  fraction  more  revenue  to  two 
harbour  boards  you  are  asked  to  penalise  British  fast 
ships  wherever  they  go. 

It  would  be  unfortunate  if  we,  who  have  established 
rules  of  measurement  which  are  accepted  by  almost 
all  other  countries  and  have  thus  secured  a  very  gra- 
tifying uniformity,  should  ourselves  be  the  first  to 
unsettle  matters  by  initiating  a  fundamental  departure 
from  their  principle. 

That  even  if  our  sjrstem  of  measurement  were  not 
theoretically  the  best  in  the   world,  the  fact  that  it  is 
applied  and   accepted  by  so  many  countries,  makes  it 
the  best  for  practical  purposes. 
6.  That  special  consideration  should  be  given  to  fast 

British  Mail  ships. 

It  is  argued  that  fast  ships  are  more  profitable  than 

other  ships.     This  is  not  so.     It  would  be  truer  to  say 

that  the  contrary  obtains.     Comparing  the ' '  Campania' ' 

and  "  Lucania  "•  with  the  "  Saxonia  "  and  "  Ivernia  " 
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for  the  three  years  1902,  1003,  1004,  after  debiting 
all  expenses,  insurance  and  depreciation,  the  results 
are  in  favour  of  the  latter  ships. 

The  gross  income  per  ton  of  space  is  greater  on  the 
fast  ships  but  the  expenses  are  greater  in  more  than 
the  same  proportion,  and  the  net  result  is  no  better 
and  in  many  cases  not  so  good  as  on  the  slower  ships. 
If  fast  ships  were  more  profitable  more  fast  ships 
would  be  built,  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  recent  building 
has  been  entirely  limited  to  large  intermediate  steamers. 
Even  if  fast  ships  did  not  per  se  pay  as  much  for  the 
accommodation  they  require  as  slower  ships,  which  is 
absolutely  denied,  there  are  special  reasons  for  favouring 
them. 

Very  fast  ships  are  so  expensive  to  build  and  run, 
that  shipowners,  if  left  to  themselves,  would  rarely 
venture  to  build  them.  To  increase  the  charges  on 
them  will  certainly  tend  to  discourage  the  building  of 
such  vessels. 

They  are  a  national  asset  of  considerable  value  both 
as  mail  ships  in  time  of  peace,  and  as  transports  or 
fast  cruisers  in  time  of  war. 

Ships  of  war  are  exempted  from  port  dues. 
MaQ  packet  ships  are  in  some  Acts  of  Parliament 
specially  exempted  from  dues — even    in  the  Acts  of 
the  Mersey  Dock  Board. 

As  mail  ships,  the  Cunard  fast  ships  have  to  run 
right  through  the  year  whether  there  are  passangers  or 
not,  and  in  winter  when  passengers  are  few  they  do 
not  cover  their  running  expenses.  Tney  never  lie 
up  and  they  are  never  transferred  like  cargo  ships  to 
other  ports.  They  are  the  Board's  most  regular  cus- 
tomers. 

Tiiey  are  almost  as  important  to  the  economy  of 
the  country  as  docks  and  harbours. 

As  the  various  harbour  boards  are  conceded  a 
practical  monopoly  of  the  trade  of  their  respective 
ports,  there  would  be  no  hardship  in  imposing  upon 
them  a  corresponding  obligation  to  grant  differential 
rates  to  fast  mail  steamers  if  such  a  step  were  necessary, 
even  though  such  steamers  do  carry  passengers  and 
cargo,  since  it  is  certainly  to  the  interest  of  the  country 
to  encourage  the  building  of  such  steamers  by  every 
means  at  its  disposal. 

With  stronger  reason,  therefore,  I  respectfully  sub- 
mit it  is  the  duty  of  the  Government  to  see  that  such 
fast  ships  are  not  oppressed  by  being  charged  dues  on 
a  more  onerous  basis  than  other  ships,  as  has  been 
suggested  to  this  Committee. 

If  the  town  of  Liverpool  were  represented  on  the 
Dock  Board  there  would  be  more  consideration  of  the 
general  advantages  of  fast  ships  as  compared  with  slower 
ships,  the  passengers  they  bring  to  and  through  the 
town,  the  additional  labour  they  employ,  the  trades 
they  encourage,  provisions,  stores,  repairs,  etc.  They 
do  all  this  the  more  frequently  because  they  are  fast. 
Besides  direct  benefits,  they  confer  indirect  benefits 
upon  the  Dock  Board.  Their  large  supply  of  coal  is 
largely  brought  from  South  Wales  on  vessels  which  pay 
the  Board  Dock  tonnage  rates. 

No  other  ports  but  Liverpool  and  Dublin  seek  to  make 
this  charge  on  fast  mail  ships,  and  Cork  in  its  Bill 
expressly  exempted  them.  They  are  already  charged 
more  at  Liverpool  than  at  any  other  port,  British  or 
foreign.  In  France  the  feist  mail  ships  pay  on  a  net 
tonnage  which  averages  only  one-fourth  of  their  gross 
tonnage.     (See  Statement  H— iVppendix  No.  22). 

As  this  is  a  national  enquiry  we  hope  the  Committee 
will  look  beyond  the  interests  of  particular  ports,  and 
not  decide  that  wherever  British  fast  ships  trade 
outside  the  limits  of  this  country,  they  shall  be  charged 
on  a  higher  tonnage  than  foreign  ships  of  the  same 
size  and  speed. 

As  Great  Britain  has  the  largest  tonnage,  to  alter 
our  tonnage  basis  to  the  disadvantage  of  any  class  of 
ships  trading  to  foreign  ports  is  deliberately  doing 
ourse'ves  an  injury. 

Cunard  fast  ships,  intermediate  ships,  and  cargo 
ships  represent  a  division  of  labour,  and  are  all  descended 
from  the  mail  ship  of  former  days  which  carried  less 
passengers  and  more  cargo.  They  should  all  therefore 
be  charged  on  the  same  basis. 

Fast  coastwise  ships  form  an  important  branch  of 
national  trade.  To  make  a  heavy  increaise  in  their 
charges  would  do  them  serious  injury,  and  tend,  in 
many  cases,  to  pass  thoir  trade  on  to  railways,  which 
are  it  cks;  competition  with  them. 


During  more  than  forty  yeare  preceding  1902,  the    Mr.  Albert 
Cunard  mail  ships  were  unable  to  make  full  use  of  the        Pir/ott 
docks  at  Liverpool  because  of   inadequate  water  on    Muorhouse. 

the  dock  sills  and  in  the  docks.      But   all  this  time 

they   were  charged  full    dock    toimage  rates,  besides  *^  ""'y  1905. 
incurring  large  extra  expenses  through  having  to  work  ~" 

in  the  river.  When  the  new  fast  ships  are  ready  they 
also  will  suffer  in  the  same  way,  though  not  to  the  same 
extent.  (See  Table  I — Appendix  No.  22).  It  would 
add  to  the  unreasonableness  of  the  situation  to  charge 
them  on  a  higher  basis  than  other  ships  and  yet  give 
them  less  facilities. 

5189.  (Captain  Chalmers.)  As  Section  78  runs,  is  it 
not  the  case  that  steamships  with  abnormally  large 
engine  rooms  may  obtain  a  deduction  which  might  be 
called  unreasonable  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  so  if  the  engine 
rooms  are  proportionate  to  the  size  of  the  engines.  If  it 
is  really  due  to  fast  sj>eed  I  do  not  think  it  becomes 
unreasonable  in  any  case. 

5190.  For  instance,  supposing  you  got  a  vessel  whose 
actual  engine  room  boiler  space,  shaft  space,  light  and 
air  space,  and  everything  comes  up  to  44  per  cent,  of  her 
gross,  that  vessel  will  get  77  per  cent,  deduction  of  her 
propelling  power  ? — Yes. 

5191.  Supposing  she  is  just  above  your  5  per  cent., 
we  will  say,  for  crew  space,  because  very  few  of  the  big 
ships  go  beyond  5  per  cent. — it  makes  82  per  cent,  leaving 
her  with  18  per  cent,  of  net  to  gross  ? — Yes. 

5192.  You  do  not  think  that  unreasonable  ? — ^No, 
because  such  a  vessel  becomes  more  and  more  in  the  nature 
of  a  ferry  boat.  She  carries  passengers,  but  she  does  not 
carry  cargo.  Take  the  "  Queen,"  for  instance,  running 
from  Calais  to  Dover.  Her  net  tonnage  is  about  20  per 
cent.,  I  suppose,  but  she  is  simply  a  boat  as  I  say  like  a 
ferry-boat  carrying  passengers,  between  the  two  places. 
They  do  not  charge  heavy  dues  upon  her.  That  is  true 
right  along  the  line.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  more 
engine  space  you  have,  and  the  larger  the  proportion  of 
the  ship  that  is  taken  by  propelling  power,  the  less 
space  you  have  for  cargo  and  passengers  until,  ultimately, 
you  shut  out  the  cargo  altogether  and  become  a  boat  for 
carrying  passengers  to  and  from  given  places. 

5193.  Supposing  you  have  a  dock  or  a  harbour  ex- 
clusively used  by  such  boats  as  that,  do  you  not  think 
that  the  effect  of  such  use  would  be  that  the  harbour 
or  the  dock  would  be  starved  ? — No,  because  I  do  not 
think  that  harbours  or  docks  would  be  built  exclusively 
for  the  use  of  such  vessels  as  those.  Those  vessels  do 
not  want  large  dock  accommodation.  They  may  want  deep 
water,  but  they  do  not  want  large  dock  accommodation. 
For  instance,  at  New  York  we  simply  run  alongside  the 
open  wharf.  And  at  Dover,  again,  the  boats  simply  run 
alongside  the  wharf.  For  these  very  fast  vessels  you 
want  a  place  where  they  can  go  for  shelter  and  embark 
and  disembark  their  passengers,  and  the  accommodation 
should  be  proportioned  to  the  ship. 

5194.  Therefore  you  do  not  consider  a  limit  necessary 

at  all  ?— I  do  not  consider  a  limit  necessary  at  all.     The  ' 

more  I  have  thought  of  it,  the  more  I  am  convinced  that 
a  limit  is  not  necessary  and  that  the  thing  works  out  its 
own  salvation. 

5195.  {Colonel  Denny.)  By  »  limit  you  mean  the  32 
per  cent.  ? — Yes. 

6196.  {Captain  Blake.)  You  have  spoken  about  your 
large  fast  ships  being  like  ferry  boats.  Would  you  ex- 
clude ferry  boats  from  paying  dock  dues  altogether  ? — 
Ferry  boats,  no,  but  ferry  boats  usually  pay  less  dock 
dues.  The  ferry  boats  that  come  into  the  Mersey,  such 
as  the  Isle  of  Man  boats,  do  not  enter  the  decks,  but  they 
pay  a  harbour  rate  of  about  one  fourth  of  the  dock  rate. 

5197.  Take  for  instance  "  The  Queen.''-  "  The  Queen  '• 
although  she  goes  alongside  the  pier  to  take  in  and  dis- 
charge her  passengers  spends  a  very  large  proportion  of 
her  time  in  Dover  Dock.  Would  you  not  have  her  pay 
dues  for  that  ? — In  proportion  possibly  to  the  accommoda- 
tion she  receives.  I  understand  that  "  The  Queen  '.'• 
pays  about  f  1  for  each  trip. 

5198.  She  does  go  to  the  pier  T — Yes,  when  she  goes 
into  the  dock  I  suppose  she  would  be  charged  a  dock 
rent. 

5199.  Then  if  she  brings  out  her  net  register  tonnage 
to  practically  nothing  she  would  not  pay  anything  for 
going  into  the  dock  ? — That  I  could  not  say.  I  suppose 
in  those  cases  some  special  arrango.iient  would  be  made. 
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Mr.  Alhrri        5200.  There  may  be  a  limit  beyond  which  ships  can- 

Piftott        not   come   down.     If   you   could    bring   large   steamers 

UoorhoHte.    down  to  10  or  15  per  cent,  do  you  think  that  would  still 

1   be  fair  to  the  dock  company  ?— A  dock  rent  might  be 

11  Jaly  190").  charged  instead  of  a  dock  tonnage  rate  in  a  ca*e  of  that 

■ kind.     It  is  charged  in  Liverpool.     If  a  veseel  uses  the 

dock  she  becomes  subject  to  a  dock  rate  for  the  first  two 
months,  but  after  that  time  she  pays  a  dock  rent. 

6201.  [Mr.  Lyster.)  Taking  the  first  of  your  proposi- 
tions, you  say,  "  That  of  two  systems  on  which  Harbour 
and  Dock  Charges  may  with  fairness  be  levied  (o)  the 
earning  space  of  the  ships  represented  by  the  spaces 
available  for  cargo  or  passengers,  or  (b)  the  accommoda- 
tion rendered  represented  by  the  dimensions  of  the  ship, 
or  the  gross  tonnage  and  the  time  in  port,  the  earning 
space  or  net  tonnage  is  the  more  suitable  and  the  more 
convenient."  Ot  course  what  we  have  to  consider  is 
the  question  of  equity  ? — Yes. 

5202.  r>o  you  contend  that  the  present  net  register 
311  which  ships  pay  is  a  fair  basis— is  a  fair  return  for  the 
services  rendered  by  the  dock  authorities  t— Yes,  ab- 
solutely. 

5203.  How  do  you  measure  the  services  rendered  by 
the  dock  authorities  !— I  measure  the  accommodation 
that  they  give  to  the  ship. 

5204.  Will  you  just  tell  me,  please,  what  you  consider— 
for  instance,  we  will  take  two  "  Campanias  '—one  able  to 
go  twenty-two  knots  and  the  other  only  able  to  steam 
ten— one  devoted  to  the  passenger  service  and  the  other 
devoted  to  the  cargo  service.  Now  dealing  simply 
with  the  ship  itself,  how  would  you  measure  the  service 
rendered  to  both  of  those  two  ships  or  to  either  of  those 
two  ships  ?— In  the  ordinary  course  the  "Campania'- 
running  at  twenty-one  knots  an  hour  requires  dock 
accommodation  for  a  very  short  time. 

5205.  Will  you  for  the  moment  leave  out  the  question 
of  time,  and  deal  with  the  question  of  the  standard  on 
which  the  ship  would  be  charged  ?— It  is  impossible  to 
leave  out  the  question  of  time.  The  question  of  time  is 
one  of  the  most  important  considerations. 

5206.  It  may  be  an  important  consideration,  but  it  is 
not  the  only  consideration  ?— No,  it  is  not  the  only  con- 
sideration. 

5207.  Will  you  kindly  put  it  out  of  your  mind  and  we 
will  come  back  to  it  presentlj,  and  will  you  deal  with  the 
question  of  the  standard  on  which  the  ship  should  be 
charged— measured  by  some  capacity  of  the  ship? — 
Apart  from  the  question  of  time,  the  "  Campania " 
running  at  twenty-one  knots  would  carry  very  little 
cargo,  probably  about  500  tons  of  cargo.  A  "  Campania  " 
of  one-half  her  speed  would  carry  possibly  9,000  or  10,000 
tons  of  cargo- perhaps  not  so  much  as  that— probably 
8,000  or  9,000  tons. 

5208.  What  is  that  to  say  to  service  rendered  ?— 
It  is  to  say  to  service  rendered  that  the  one  requires  the 
use  of  the  dock,  the  quays,  and  the  roads. 

5209.  Will  you  begin,  please,  with  the  water  accom- 
modation and  the  cost  of  making  the  dock  and  entrance 
and  consider  that  point  t— The  "  Campania,"  as  1  say— 
a  twenty-one  knot  "  Campania  "—would  do  without 
all  this  quay  space.  All  that  she  wants  is  shelter 
and  just  sufHcient  water  to  lie  in  in  order  to  embark 
or  to  disembark  her  passengers.  The  accommodation 
she  requires  is  very  little  compared  with  the  quay  re- 
quired by  a  "  Campania  "  carrying  8,000_or  9,000  tons  of 
cargo. 

(  5210.  We  will  take  it  by  steps.  She  wants  the  same 
width  ot  entrance  ?— The  same  width  of  entrance  ;  that 
is  because— 1  suppose,  owing  possibly  to  your  natural 
disadvantages  at  Liverpool— you  have  had  to  create  a 
system  of  elaborate  docks  in  order  to  bring  Liverpool 
into  line  with  other  ports  that  do  not  require  the  same 
expenses  being  incurred  upon  them. 

6211.  I  am  not  asking  you  to  give  me  a  reason,  I  simply 
want  an  answer  to  the  question— is  it  "  yes  "  or  "  no  " 
that  the  two  vessels  want  the  same  width  of  entrance  ? — 

Yeg subject    to    the  qualification  I  have  mentioned — 

they  want  the  same  width  of  entrance  if  they  go  into 
the  same  dock. 

5212.  The  qualification  which  you  have  mentioned 
applies  to  the  locality  rather  than  to  the  ship.     It  has 


nothing  whatever  to  say  to  the  ship  ?— It  has  to  say  to 
the  amount  to  be  charged  by  the  Dock  Board  for  the 
accommodation  given  by  them. 

5213.  To  either  ship  ?— Yes,  to  either  ship. 

52U.  Will  you  please  deal  with  my  proposition  and 
we  will  get  along  quicker  ?— Ye8,if  I  understand  exactly 
what  your  proposition  is. 

5215.  I  gave  you  two  vessels— I  thought  it  was  a 
simple  proposition— two  "Campanias,"  one  driven  at 
twenty-one  or  twenty-two  knots  and  the  other  driven  at 
ten  knots.  When  they  come  to  Liverpool  they  want  the 
same  width  of  entrance  ?— If  they  both  go  into  dock  they 
do  want  the  same  width  of  entrance,  but  possibly  they 
may  not  both  require  to  go  into  dock. 

5216.  The  "  Campania  "  does  not  require  to  go  into 
dock  ?— Now  she  does,  but  for  a  long  time  she  did  not 
go  into  dock. 

5217.  We  are  dealing  with  the  present  state  of  things. 
She  does  go  into  dock  now  1 — She  does  go  into  dock  now. 

5218.  Therefore  both  vessels  want  the  same  width  of 
entrance  and  same  depth  of  entrance  ? — Yes. 

5219.  And  the  same  space  in  the  dock  for  their 
manoeuvring. 

6220.  {Chairman.)  Did  you  say  both  require  the  same 
depth  ? — For  a  vessel  of  precisely  the  same  size  and  the 
same  shape  in  every  way — the  two  "  Campanias." 

5221.  (Chairman.)  Surely  if  one  had  8,000  tons  of 
cargo  in  her  and  the  other  had  not,  the  one  with  the  cargo 
would  require  more  depth  of  water  ? — I  do  not  know 
The  other  takes  coal,  you  see.  She  carries  a  very  large 
quantity  of  coal  and  her  very  large  engines  make  her 
heavy. 

6222.  (Chairman.)  Then  you  say  they  do  both  take 
approximately  the  same  depth  ? — Yes. 

5223.  (Mr.Lyster.)  And  the  same  space  for  manoeuvring 
he  ship  in  the  dock  ? — Yes. 

5224.  And  the  same  length  of  quay  and  depth  of  quay 
for  lying  alongside  ?— Yes,  I  suppose  so. 

5225.  Then  in  all  respects  the  service  rendered  by  the 
dock  owner  to  two  such  ships  would  be  on  an  equality  ? 
Yes,  on  an  equality  under  those  conditions. 

5226.  Now,  having  regard  to  that  service  rendered, 
can  you  suggest  to  me  any  reason  why  those  two  vessels 
should  not  be  charged  a  common  basis  ?— Oh,  yes, 
I  suggest  that  the  rea.son  is  that  all  these  enquiries  that 
have  taken  place  in  connection  with  tonnage  have  con- 
cluded that  the  net  earning  space 

5227.  We  are  speaking  of  service  rendered  ? — The  net 
earning  power  is  the  fairer  basis.  You  ask  me  if  I  can 
suggest  a  reason  why  they  should  not  be  charged  the 
same  and  I  am  suggesting  as  a  reason  that  all  the  enquiries 
that  have  been  made  on  the  point  have  resulted  in  the 
conclusion  that  the  basis  should  be  net  tonnage  or  earning 
power  and  not  the  service  rendered. 

5228.  Now  with  regard  to  the  service  rendered,  can  you 
suggest  any  reason  why  a  difference  should  be  made 
between  the  standard  on  which  those  two  vessels  are 
charged  ?— Yes,  I  can  suggest  that  the  fast  ship  simply 
Ues  alongside  the  quay.  She  discharges  or  takes  on 
board  a  very  email  quantity  of  cargo.  You  wish  to  leave 
time  out  of  the  calculation.  You  cannot  very  well  leave 
it  out.  Of  the  two  "Campanias"  one  will  occupy  a 
longer  time  and  discharge  and  load  a  larger  quantity  of 
cargo  than  the  other,  and  the  Dock  Board  have  to  render 
a  larger  service  in  that  case  than  in  the  case  of  the  fast 
ship  which  stays  a  shorter  time,  whatever  the  diflierence 
may  be. 

5229.  I  do  not  understand  how  the  fact  that  one  vessel 
deals  with  a  large  quantity  of  cargo  and  the  other  vessel 
deals  simply  with  passengers  affects  the  sersnce  rendered 
as  I  have  described  it  in  the  depth  and  width  of  entrance 
the  space  for  manoeuvring  in  dock,  and  the  length 
and  breadth  of  the  quay.  How  is  that  service 
rendered  affected  in  any  way  by  the  question  of  whether 
the  vessel  carries  cargo  or  passengers  ?— I  don't  say  that 
it  is  affected  so  far  as  those  conditions  are  concerned,  but 
of  course  those  are   not  the  only  conditions. 

5230.  Of  course  not,  I  am  not  suggesting  that,  but  so  far 
as  those  requirements  are  concerned  you  cannot  suggest 
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-with  the  principle  of  service  rendered  tsken  as  the  basis, 
<hat  those  two  vessels  should  be  treated  on  a  different 
basis  ? — No. 

5231.  Now  let  us  take  the  question  of  cargo.  If  the 
vessel  carries  a  cargo  she  requires  a  shed  to  put  it  in.  She 
may  require  rails  and  sidings  and  roadways  giving  access 
to  the  ship.  That  all  entails,  as  you  suggest,  something 
mote  costly  to  the  dockowner  than  perhaps  the  require- 
ments of  the  passenger  steamer  in  the  dock.  The  cargo 
howevers  pays  its  own  charges  ? — Yes. 

5232.  And  the  expenditure  on  the  sheds  and  railways 
may  therefore  very  fairly  be  considered  as  a  set  off  against 
"the  payment  by  the  cargo — as  a  special  service  rendered 
■to  the  cargo  ? — -Yes,  if  you  like.  I  would  only  suggest 
that  in  the  Mersey  Dock  Board  statements  you  have 
liardly  maintained  that  distinction.  You  have  really 
brought  in  the  dock  and  the  town  dues  as  a  question 
affecting  the  ships.  You  have  suggested  that  because 
certain  ships  do  not  pay  so  much  dock  and  town  dues  that 
those  ships  are  less  profitable  to  the  Dock  Board  than 
ships  that  carry  more  cargo. 

5233.  That  may  be  so,  but  do  not  say  I,  because  I  have 
not  given  any  evidence  before  the  Commission.  You 
mean  the  Dock  Board  ? — The  Dock  Board. 

5234.  That  may  very  well  be  so,  and  yet  what  I  have 
put  to  you  may  very  woU  be  conect  also  ?— Oh,  possibly. 

5235.  So  that  really  the  question  at  issue  between  you 
and  the  dockowner  is  whether  service  rendered  should  bo 
the  basis  of  charge  or  not — does  it  not  come  to  that  ? — 
Certainly  it  does.  We  do  not  object  to  service  rendered 
if  it  is  applied  all  through  reasonably  and  fairly. 

5236.  {Chairman.)  That  is  not  a  direct  answer  to  Mr. 
Lyster's  question.  That  answer  is  -"  no  '-  instead  of 
''yes!' — that  the  issue  is  not  a  question  of  service 
rendered  ? — I  qualified  my  answer  in  indicating  rather 
•what  I  meant. 

5237.  {Chairman.)  In  other  words  you  say  that  the 
issue  between  you  is  not  as  to  whether  service  rendered 
is  a  fair  basis,  but  as  to  what  the  service  renaered  is. 

5238.  {Mr.  Lygter.)  I  do  not  understand  that  7 — 
Certainly.  Clearly  we  must  agree  upon  what  the  service 
rendered  is  before  we  can  determine  whether  service 
rendered  is  a  just  basis  or  not. 

6239.  {Chairman.)  I  do  not  want  to  interfere  at  all  but 
am  I  not  right  in  understanding  from  your  answer  that 
^/hat  you  mean  is  that  the  disput«  between  you  and  the 
dock  company  is  not  whether  the  service  rendered  is  a 
fair  basis,  but  whether  the  appropriate  kind  of  service 
rendered  would  be  a  fair  basis  ? — Yes,  I  think  that  is  so. 
But  I  would  like  to  ask  you  what  do  you  mean  by  ' '  service 
rendered."  Do  you  mean  all  the  conditions  that  we  say 
make  up  service  rendered  or  do  you  mean  one  or  two 
of  them.  If  you  mean  all  the  conditions,  that  is  space, 
time,  and  quality,  as  going  to  make  up  service  rendered, 
I  say  that  we  are  at  one  with  you. 

5210.  {Mr.  Lyater.)  Now  you  say  that  we  are  both  at 
one  and  I  may  go  to  the  other  elements  of  service  rendered. 
Now  we  come  to  the  question  of  time,  and  as  I  understand 
yon  say  that  service  rendered  by  time — as  I  understand 
you  put  it  in  your  proof  "  including  time,"  not  measured 
by  time,  is  a  sound  basis  on  which  to  charge  ? — Yes,  I 
say  service  rendered  by  time  is  a  sound  basis  if  it  were 
possible  to  get  at  such  a  basis — if  it  were  possible  in 
practice  to  apply  it.     That  is  what  I  say. 

5211.  And  then  you  say  you  reject  this  basis  because 
you  say  you  cannot  introduce  the  elemsnt  of  time  ? — No 
I  do  not  quite  say  that.  I  said  that  time  and  quality  as 
well  aa  size  should  be  taken  into  account — the  quality 
of  the  dock  accommodation  you  want  in  yourselves. 

5242.  Just  read  paragraph  (b)  in  your  first  proposition, 
"  The  accommodation  rendered  represented  by  the  dimen- 
sions of  the  ship  or  the  gross  tonnage  and  the  time  in 
port."-  That  is  how  you  put  service  rendered,  is  it  not  ? 
— Yes. 

6243.  And  as  I  understand  from  you  if  all  those  ele- 
ments are  taken  into  consideration  that  is  a  sound  basis 
on  which  to  work  7— That  is  so,  but  in  detailing  this— 
in  putting  my  argument — I  point  out  that  in  addition  to 
the  size  and  the  time  there  is  the  quality  of  the  accom- 
modation to  be  considered.  You  would  wish  to  charge 
more  for     more  expensive  docks  and  less  f,or  less  ex- 
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pensive  docks.     Taking  all  those  things  together  it  be-    Mr.  Altert 
comes  a  charge  that  you  cannot  forecast,  and  that  is  nol,        I'igott 
therefore,  practicable.  Moorhmise. 

5244.  I  will  take  you  on  that  paragraph  at  the  bottom  n  July  1905. 
of  page  2.     You  have  got  that  set  out  very  clearly  I  think.         

"  The  Mersey  Dock  Board  for  instance  adopt  it  in  grading 
their  scale  of  dues."  That  is  the  one  you  mean  as  re- 
gards quality  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  that  is  the  one.  I 
have  put  it  further  on  I  think  as  to  service  rendered. 

5245.  Now,  on  this  question  of  time  do  you  mean 
number  of  voyages  by  time,  or  do  you  mean  number  of 
days  in  dock  7 — Number  of  days  in  dock. 

5246.  Is  time  considered  therefore  in  the  present 
method  of  charges  7 — It  is  considered  in  the  present  rate 
book.  You  are  allowed  to  remain  in  dock  two  months, 
and  after  t>vo  months  you  are  subject  to  a  rent. 

5247.  As  far  as  placing  a  limit  on  the  time  during 
which  you  can  stay  in  the  dock  is  it  represented  in  any 
other  respect  in  the  present  charge  7 — No,  not  any  more 
than  I  have  said.  After  a  certain  time  we  become  sub- 
ject to  an  additional  charge,  but  the  present  rate  book  is 
based  on  earning  power.     Never  forget  that. 

5248.  I  quite  agree,  but  I  understand  you  to  say  that 
service  rendered  is  a  sound  basis  if  you  can  include  time  7 
— Yes,  measured  by  time. 

5249.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  ship  does  not  stay  in  dock 
any  more  than  is  really  needful  for  her  own  purposes  ? — 
Quite  so. 

5250.  She  only  stays  in  dock  sufficiently  long  to  carry 
on  whatever  she  has  to  carry  on.  If  she  is  a  passenger 
ship  she  has  to  discharge  her  passengers  and  she  has  to 
take  in  her  coal  and  take  in  her  stores  and  so  on.  If  she 
is  a  cargo  boat  she  has  to  discharge  her  cargo  and  take  in 
fresh  cargo,  coals  and  so  on  7 — ^Yes. 

5251.  So  that  really  the  vessel  practically  decides  the 
time  which  she  stays  in  the  dock  7 — Yes,  she  determines 
the  time  which  she  wants. 

5252.  Now  then,  going  to  your  own  vessels,  would  you 
mind  looking  at  that  table.  Will  you  look  at  column  7 
of  that  table  (handing  Mersey  Docks  and  Harbour  Board's 
Statement,  Table  I. — see  Appendix  No.  5).  Now  in 
column  7  the  number  of  days  in  wet  dock  is  given  for 
the  three  classes  of  steamers.  You  see  the  mail  steamers 
were  on  an  average  ninety-six  days  in  dock.  The  inter- 
mediate eighty-four  days,  and  the  cargo  vessels  ninety- 
two,  or  practically  ninety -three  days  7 — Yes. 

5253.  Now  then  supposing  you  had  been  charged  on 
gross  tonnage  alone  for  that  year,  inasmuch  as  you  had 
been  more  days  in  dock  than  either  of  the  other  two 
cla8se8,you  would  have  received  more  favourable  considera- 
tion than  they  would  7 — Possibly — of  course  the  fallacy 
of  this  table  is  that  it  compares  individual  ships  with 
individual  ships.  For  instance,  I  will  explain  for  the 
information  of  the  Committee. 

5254.  Please  just  stick  to  my  point.  I  am  only  dealing 
with  one  element.  You  may  give  any  other  explanation 
afterwards,  but  I  am  speaking  about  the  question  of  days 
in  the  dock  7 — All  right,  you  will  take  my  explanation 
afterwards. 

5255.  I  will  take  your  explanation  afterwards  7— All 
right. 

5256.  If  you  had  been  charged  on  gross  tonnage  I 
understand  you  to  say,  for  this  year  ending  1904,  inas- 
much as  you  have  been  more  days  in  dock  than  either  of 
the  other  two  classes,  it  would  have  been  a  perfectly  fair 
method  of  charge,  having  regard  to  the  service  rendered? 
— We  have  not  been  in  dock  I  suppose  more  than  the 
other  two.  You  have  here  some  of  the  ' '  White  Star  'J 
ships  as  well  as  our  own.  If  you  add  our  ships  together 
and  divide  by  four  it  is  between  eighty  and  ninety  days ; 
but  you  are  taking  the  ' '  White  Star  "  ships  in  as  well- 

5257.  I  say,  if  the  mail  steamers  in  this  table,  which 
include  four,  of  your  vessels,  had  been  charged  on  their 
gross  tonnage  they  would  have  been,  according  to  your 
ideas,  equitably  charged,  having  regard  to  the  service 
rendered  7 — So- far  as  the  time  is  concerned. 

6258.  If  they  had  been  charged  on  pross  tonnage  T — 
You  are  assuming  always  the  same  vessels  are  you  not  ? 

5259.  I  am  taking  two  vessels  in  the  same  class  of 
voyage  7 — Now  you  are  referring  to  time  alone,  are  youj 
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li'r.  Albert   or  are  you  taking  H  in  conjunction  with  the  other  condi- 

Pijott       tions  ? 
■'>f'>orhoine.        5280.  You  told  us  that  gross  tonnage  by  time  in  dock 

,~r~:         vTixild  be  an  equitable  basis  on  which  to  charge  for  service 
11  Juiyj  JOa.  rendered  ?— Yes,  I  said  it  might  be  something  like  that. 

6261.  Now  I  take  you  to  this  table  and  I  say  that  the 
mail  steamers  in  that  column  have  been  a  longer  time  • 
in  dock  than  either  the  intermediate  boats  or  the  cargo 
boate  ;— laking  them  all  through,  apparently  they  have, 
but  not  a  longer  time  per  voyage. 

5262.  Ergo,  if  they  had  been  charged  on  gross 
tonnage  they  would  have  been  equitably  treated  ? — 
Tuey  would  have  had  to  pay  for  the  longer  time— yes,  on 
that  basis  they  would  have  been 

5263.  If  they  had  been  simply  charged  on  their  gross 
tonnage  instead  of  their  net  inasmuch  as  they  had  been 
a  longer  time  in  dock  they  would  have  been  equitably 
charged  ? — Yes,  they  would  have  had  to  pay  a  larger 
amount  and  they  would  have  been  equitably  charged  on 
that  basis. 

5264.  Is  that  what  you  mean  in  your  paragraph  ? — 
Days  in  dock  per  voyage. 

5265.  Where  do  you  say  that  ?— 1  have  told  you  that 
the  number  of  days  a  fast  ship  spends  in  dock  are  seven, 
and  that  the  number  of  days  that  an  ordinary  ship  spends 
in  dock  are  thirteen. 

5266.  The  dock  owner  gives  you  dock  accommodation 
and  every  time  he  gives  it  to  you  that  is  service  rendered  ? 
— He  gives  it  to  you  for  the  time  covered  by  the  dock 
tonnage  rates — that  is  what  I  suppose  you  mean. 

5267.  You  pay  something  to  the  dock  owner  and  he 
gives  you  something  for  joir  payment,  and  what  the  dock 
owner  gives  you  is  accommodation  by  time  ? — He  gives 
his  accommodation  extending  to  six  weeks  or  two  months. 

.5268.  I  have  put  it  to  you  in  a  simple  way  ? — Yes, 
but  your  simple  way  is  not  always  such  a  simple  way  as 
it  seems. 

5269.  I  want  to  know :  Am  I  right  or  am  1  wrong  in 
saying  that  the  service  rendered  by  the  dock  owner  is 
accommodation  measured  by  time  ? —  Is  accommodation 
by  the  time  per  voyage. 

5270.  Suppose  a  ship  comes  to  us  once  in  the  course 
of  her  existence  ? — For  instance,  supposing  you  have  one 
ship  coming  in  twelve  times  in  the  course  of  a  year  and 
she  remains  a  week  each  time,  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
supposing  you  have  a  ship  coming  in  six  times  each  year 
and  remaining  in  the  docks  double  the  time,  the  Dock 
Board  get  a  great  deal  more  out  of  the  one  ship  coming 
twelve  times  than  they  do  out  of  the  ship  coming  six 
times. 

5271.  Take  my  cawe  please.  If  a  vessel  only  comes 
once  in  her  existence,  how  do  you  measure  the  service 
rendered  to  that  ship  by  the  dock  owner  ? — On  the 
assumption  that  you  are  putting  the  measure  by  the 
accommodation  given  and  the  time  she  remains  in  the 
dockv 

6272.  Is  not  that  the  sound  and  correct  way  of  measure 
ing  her  ? — Yes,  if  she  comes  in  once. 

6273.  And  does  it  matter  to  us  whether  one  vessel  comes 
in  twelve  times  or  twelve  vessels  each  come  in  once  ? — 
Yes,  it  does  matter  to  you.  It  matters  to  you  whether 
the  one — a  fast  vessel  comes  in  twelve  times,  or  a  slower 
vessel  comes  in  only  six"  times. 

5274.  That  is  not  my  question — please  answer  my 
question  ? — 1  might  have  put  it  in  this  way :  that  it  does 
not  matter  provided  each  ship  stays  in  the  dock  the  same 
time. 

5275.  Preoisoly.  Now  then,  come  back  to  the  point. 
Then  the  service  rendered  to  the  .ship  by  the  dock  owner 
is  the  accommodation  by  the  time  for  which  she  makes 
use  of  it  ? — 1  do  not  for  the  moment  see  much  distinc- 
tion between  that  and  the  time  per  voyage.  My  pro- 
position is  that  a  ship  should  pay  for  the  apace  which 
she  occupies  and  for  the  time  occupied  on  each  voyage. 

5276.  There  is  nothing  about  voyages  in  the  proposition. 
You  say  the  time  that  she  is  in  the  port  simply  ? —  Cer- 
tainly that  means  her  voyage. 

5277.  No,  no  ? — ^That  is  what  I  intended  it  to  mean. 


5278.  {Professor  BUe».)  What  can  it  matter  whether 
it  is  her  voyage  or  a  seres  of  voyages  ?-— If  it  does  not' 
matter,  what  is  the  use  of  arguing  about  it. 

5279.  {Mr.  L;/ster.)  You  have  got  mixed  on  the  ques- 
tion of  service  rendered  and  what  the  ship  can  afford 
to  pay,  and  that  is  the  reason  why  the  voyages  are  brought 
in.  As  I  understand  the  proposition  here  it  is  simply 
put  on  the  question  of  service  rendered.  Service  ren- 
dered can  only  mean  one  thing — it  is  the  accommodation 
given  and  tliat  has  the  additional  element  of  time  brought 

i  1  J Vor  the  payment  made,  and  the  payment  is  made 

for  one  voyage,  and  therefore  the  service  rendered  is  for 
one  voyage. 

5280.  You  are  putting  forward  a  new  proposition.  It 
is  not  what  you  do  to-day.  You  are  suggesting  that 
the  time  should  come  in  and  that  the  time  should  be  the 
time  in  port  ? — Yes.  Now  applying  that  to  all  the- 
boats  that  come  to  Liverpool,  how  are  you  going  to  get 
away  from  the  voyages — how  are  you  going  to  get  awajr 
from  single  voyages. 

.5281.  It  is  lims  charged  per  day  in  port  ? — Certainly, 
but  it  must  be  for  each  voyage. 

5282.  Why  ? — Because  they  only  pay  for  each  voyage. 
Take  a  vessel  coming  from  South  America  to  Liverpool. 
You  must  make  a  charge  and  you  must  make  it  by  the 
space  occupied  by  the  ship  and  the  timo  occupied  by 
the  ship  for  that  particular  voyage.  She  may  coma  two 
voyages  or  three. 

5283.  Why  does  the  vo.vage  come  into  the  service- 
rendered  ? — Because  if  it  was  not  for  the  voyage  you 
would  not  have  the  ship. 

5284.  Do  you  mean  to  say  this,  that  if  one  vessel 
comes  into  the  dock  and  stays  there  the  whole  year  she- 
should  pay  m-^re  or  less,  or  the  same  as  one  vessel  that 
comes  in  there  and  staj's  for  a  day— now,  what  do  yoii 
mean  ? — I  should  think  that  service  rendered,  if  you  are 
going  to  take  the  thing  practically,  is  this  :  that  if  the- 
ship  comes  in  and  stays  for  a  year  you  would  have  to  make 
a  special  arrangement  for  her — you  would  not  charge 
her  exactly  the  same  as  one  ship  coming  in  twelve  times. 

.5285.  That  is  not  my  question,  and  I  must  ask  you 
please  to  stick  to  my  question  ? — I  do  not  quite  under- 
stand the  question. 

5286.  If  a  vessel  makesone  voyage  ond  stays  the  rest  of 
the  year  in  a  dock  and  if  another  vessel  makes  one  voyage 
and  stays  one  day  in  dock,  would  you  charge  them  both 
the  same  or  not  ?— No,  certainly  not. 

5287.  Then  how  would  you  charae  ?— You  would 
charge  the  vessel  according  to  the  time  the  vessel  .«!tayed. 
The  vessel  that  stayed  one  day  would  be  charged  Jj^th 
if  you  had  a  proper  basis  and  the  other  would  be  charged 
according  to  the  number  of  days  that  she  remained — 
she  would  be  charged  so  much  per  day. 

5288.  Would  you  charge  the  vessel  that  stavs  the- 
longest  time  by  the  number  of  days  that  she  stays  in  the 
do(  k  ?— That  is  my  proposition  I  think 

5289.  That  is  your  proposition  ? — 1  think  so. 

.5290.  By  the  number  of  days  thnt  she  stays  in  the' 
dock  ? — By  the  number  of  days  that  >he  stays  in  the  dock 
per  voyage.  I  do  not  see  how  you  could  do  it  in  any  other 
way. 

6291.  Now,  you  say  "  that  nett  tonnage  does  faiily 
represent  the  earning  power  or  abiUty  to  pay  of  ships 
generally,  but  that  in  very  fast  ships  it  is  in  excess  of  it.'' 
Do  you  suggest  that  the  nett  tonnage  renlly  does  measure 
the  space  available  for  cargo  ?— Ye.=i,  I  say  it  fairly  re- 
presents it.  It  does  measure  the  space  available  for 
cargo. 

5292.  Available  for  earning  money  ?— For  earning 
money. 

5293.  Take,  for  instance,  a  vessel  like  the  "Avenel"  ;  do 
you  suggest  this,  that  the  nett  register  is  a  fair  measure 
of  the  earning  space  available  ?— No,  I  have  suggested 
that  that  vessel  is  an  evasion  and  I  have  excluded  her. 

5294.  What  do  you  call  an  "  evasion  "  by-the-by  ? — 
I  should  say  that  an  "  evasion '-'  is  whoro  you  get  an 
altogether  unfair  result. 

5295.  I  put  it  to  you  that  you  would  call  all  vessels 
"  evasions  '■'-  where  the  space  available  for  earning  power 
is  greater  than  the  net  tonnage  ? — No,  certainly  not. 
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■    5296.  You  would  not  ?— Oh,  no. 

5207.  Then  what  do  you  call  "  evasions "  ?— I  call 
*"  evasions "  departures  really  from  the  spirit  of  the 
Rules — the  Rules  intend  that  all  propelling  power,  or 
•that  the  space  occupied  by  propelling  power,  whatever 
it  may  be,  sliall  be  a  deduction  from  the  gross  tonnage. 
Whatever  ship  is  measured  in  accordance  with  that 
spirit  I  say  is  fairly  measured. 

5298.  Put  it  the  other  w»y  round — put  it  in  this  way : 
If  the  nett  tonnage  does  not  fairly  represent  the  space 
available  'or  earning  do  you  call  tliat  an  "  evasion  ?  "  — 
Yes,  subject  to  the  mitigations  that  are  allowed  by  the 
Act.  Tl«  object  is  to  get  at  the  space  available  for 
cargo  and  passengers.  That,  as  I  say,  is  generally  carried 
out — in     some     cases    there    are    apparently    extreme 

'dedactions  which  are  noi  within  the  spirit  of  the  Act,  and 
those  cases  I  would  look  upon  as  "  evasions,"  and  I  am 
jiot  concerned  to  defend  them. 

5299.  Do  you  consider  that  the  nett  register  of  your 
vessels  the  "  Campania  "  and  "  Lncania  "  fairly  repre- 
sent the  space  available  for  earning  capacity  ? — Yes. 

5300.  That  your  deductions  are  not  in  excess  of  what 
you  actually  require  for  the  purposes  for  which  those 
deductions  are  matle  ? — They  are  in  excess  only  so  far  as 
the  75  per  cent,  allowed  for  coal  is  concerned.  It  is 
already  admitted  that  that  is  more  than  is  actually 
required  for  coal  for  the  outward  voyage,  but  I  point  out 
that  that  is  only  analogous  to  the  deductions  that  are 
allowed  iinder  the  Rules  for  slower  ships.  It  does  not 
really  amount  to  the  same  percentage  of  engine  space 
■as  in  their  case,  but  it  is  a  deduction  that  is  allowed 
to  all  ships  practically. 

5301.  In  other  words,  you  are  saying  that  although  you 
■are  getting  greater  deductions  than  you  are  entitled 
to,  other  people  are  getting  greater  deductions  still  ? — 
I  do  not  say  that  we  are  getting  gieater  deductions  than 
we  are  entitled  to,  because  we  are  entitled  to  them  under 
the  Rules. 

5302.  But  your  net  tonnage  does  not  represent  the 
space  available  for  earning  power  ? — The  nett  toimage 
does  not  exactly  represent  it. 

5303.  I  want  an  answer,  yea  or  no  ? — Yes,  subject  to 
this,  that  the  net  tonnage  of  no  ship  represents  exactly 
the  space  available. 

5304.  You  talk  about  the  Royal  Commission  of  1881, and 
on  page  2  and  7  appeal  to  that  as  justifying  the  present 
method  of  measurement  ? — Yes,  I  refer  to  it  as  adopting 
the  principle  of  net  tonnage. 

5305.  You  know  the  Majority  Report  of  the  Com- 
mission of  1881  recommended  a  limit  of  33  per  cent.  1 — 
Yes,  I  know  it  did,  and  it  recommended  an  elimination  of 
the  13  per  cent,  to  20  per  cent,  class  of  ships  also. 

5306.  Then  the  Royal  Commisaion  of  1881  is  hardly 
in  favour  of  the  present  system  ? — In  favour  of  the  net 
tonnage.  I  do  not  say  that  it  is  altogether  in  favour  of 
the  existing  Rules,  but  it  is  in  favour  of  net  tonnage. 

■5307.  Do  you  consider,  therefore,  that  the  proposition 
of  the  dock  owners  is  not  net  tonnage  or  what  ? — No, 
your  proposition  was  to  take  a  percentage  of  the  gross. 

5308.  And  what  is  the  present  system  of  net  tonnage 
but  a  percentage  of  the  gross  ? — It  is  not  a  fixed  per- 
<entage  of  the  gross,  at  all  events.  It  is  a  percentage 
which  varies  with  every  ship.  You  can  say  that  it  is  a 
proportion  of  100  if  you  like,  but  that  is  a  very  different 
thing  from  taking  a  percentage  of  the  gross. 

5309.  The  only  difference  between  us  is  that  we  say 
that  all  vessels  ought  to  be  treated  in  the  same  manner, 
whereas  the  present  Act  prescribes  different  deductions 
<or  different  classes  ? — Precisely,  according  to  the  different 
xates  of  speed. 

5310.  You  say,  "  Most  harbour  authorities  recognise 
this  commercial  principle  of  ability  to  pay  as  fixing  their 
standard  of  charges  even  in  other  matters  than  not 
tonnage,"  and  then  you  go  on  to  say  that  the  Mersey 
Bock  and  Harbour  Board  recognise  that  by  graduating 
their  rates  ? — Yes. 

.5311.  So  that  in  the  different  rate  which  has  to  be 
charged  for  different  classes  of  voyages  you  admit  that 
there  is  consideration  given  to  the  earning  capacity  of  the 
vessel  ? — Yes. 
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5312.  You  admit  that  ? — Yes,  to  the  earning  power  of 
the  vessel. 

5313.  If  a  system  of  gross  tonnage  or  a  fixed  percentage 
of  the  gross  tonnage  wore  adopted  and  if  the  same  difference 
was  maintained  in  the  rates  of  the  different  classes  of 
voyage  you  would  still  have  the  ability  to  pay  of  the  ship 
recognised  ? — No,  not  if  you  adopt  a  fixod  percentage 
of  gross  tonnage.  So  far  as  you  adopt  a  fixed  percentage 
of  gross  tonnage  you  are  not  recognising  the  difference 
in  ability  to  pay. 

5314.  That  is  the  standard — that  is  the  measurement 
of  the  ship  ? — Yes. 

5315.  But  inasmuch  as  the  proposal  is  to  maintain 
the  rates,  or  to  maintain  the  difference  between  the  rates 
for  different  classes  of  vojages,  we  should  be  recognising 
the  ability  of  the  ship  to  pay  ? — Oh,  no,  that  is  quite  a 
different  thing,  is  it  not.  You  are  recognising  it  in  the 
difference  of  your  rates.  A  ship  which  comes,  say,  from 
the  Baltic  makes  less  profit  than  a  ship  which  comes 
from  America,  and  in  that  way  you  recognise  the  difference 
in  the  ability  to  pay  of  two  ships  coming  from  different 
places,  though  they  are  the  same  size  of  ship. 

5316.  You  recognise  it  m  far  as  freight  is  concerned  ? 
— With  regard  to  the  ability  to  pay. 

5317.  You  recognise  the  difference  as  far  as  freight  is 
concerned  ? — Yes. 

5318.  On  page  3  you  say  :  "  Beyond  eighteen  or  nine- 
teen knots  in  the  North  Atlantic  trade  and  probably  at  a 
lower  limit  for  coastwise  vessels,  fast  ships  illustrate  the 
law  of  diminishing  returns,  and  the  expense  of  finding, 
maintaining  and  running  them,  save  in  exceptional 
cases  (where  the  geographical  position  of  tho  trade  may 
be  exceptionally  favourahle),  approaches  and  ultimately 
outweighs  the  earnings  derived  from  them.  The  initial 
cost  of  the  machinery,  the  great  increase  in  fuel  con- 
sumption and  stores,  and  in  the  wages  and  keep  of  tho 
additional  men  required  to  attend  to  tho  engines  and 
furnaces,  all  involve  expenses  which  exceed  the  increase 
of  earnings,  and  make  such  ships  comparatively  un- 
profitable." 

5319.  Now  why  do  you  build  these  ships  ? — We  build 
these  ships  because  we  are  in  the  trade. 

5320.  But  before  they  are  put  into  the  trade  why  do 
you  build  them  and  put  them  into  the  trade  if  this  is  true, 
and,  of  course,  I  accept  it  as  true  ? — They  are  compara- 
tively unprofitable.  We  have  to  build  them,  because,  as 
you  know,  we  have  been  in  the  mail  trade  to  the  United 
States  for  the  last  sixty  years  and  we  do  not  wish  to  go 
out  of  it.  We  are  under  contract  from  time  to  time  with 
the  Government  to  riui  mail  ships  and  therefore  we  do 
build  although  they  may  not  be  as  profitable  as  slower 
ships. 

5321.  Is  it  sentiment  ? — No,  it  is  not  sentiment — 
"  Hope  springs  eternal  in  the  human  breast." 

6322.  Is  it  for  the  benefit  of  the  Government  mails  or 
what  ? — No,  I  can  only  tell  you  that  that  is  so. 

5323.  1  do  not  know  what  "  is  so."  I  do  not  quite 
follow  you  ? — We  calculate  to  make  about  the  normal 
profit. 

5324.  But  you  say  they  are  not  as  profitable  as  the 
slower  boats  1 — As  you  get  faster  and  faster  they  are 
less  profitable,  and  therefore  we  do  not  build  them  faster 
and  faster,  you  see. 

5325.  They  are  not  as  profitable  as  the  other  types  of 
boats  ? — On  the  whole  I  think  they  are  not,  for  instance, 
I  will  prove  it  so  by  this  fact.  Take  the  Hamburg- 
American  Company. 

5326.  If  you  say  so,  I  will  take  it  so  ? — Yes,  I  say  so, 
that  beyond  a  certain  speed  they  are  not  so  profitable  as 
the  slower  boats. 

5327.  Then  why  do  you  build  them  ?— We  have  got 
near  to  the  limit  of  speed.  We  are  building  faster  boats, 
but  wo  fci'e  getting  assistance  in  connection  with  them. 

5328.  But  you  do  not  urge  that  because  you  build 
faster  vessels  for  some— what  shall  I  call  it— uncommercial 
reason  that  therefore  tho  cargo  boat  owners  are  to  pay 
for  that  ?— We  are  not  asking  the  cargo  boat  owners  to 
pay.  Wo  are  saying  as  to  those  ships,  that  their  tonnages 
pay  fairly  for  the  accommodation  that  they  get.     We  are 
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Mr.  Albtrt  not  asking  the  cargo  owners  to  pay  more  ;  it  is  you  who 

Piffott  are  asking  us  to  pav  more. 

Moorhmue.  .„„„    _, 

o329.  Then  what  is  the  necessity  for  this  argument  ? 

11  July  1905.  — Because  you  are  wishing  them,  the  fast  ships,  to  pay 
-^—         more. 

6330.  They  pay  fairly  becauf^e  of  their  diminished 
receipts,  that  is  your  argument  7 — No,  they  pay  fairly 
because  of  their  net  tonnage.  We  are  not  asking  for  any 
alteration.  We  say  that  these  ships  are  not  so  profitable, 
but  we  are  not  asking  you  to  make  any  alteration  in  the 
register  on  their  account. 

5331.  They  pay  fairly  on  their  low  net  tonnage  because 
their  profits  are  diminished.  Is  that  it  ? — No,  I  go 
further  than  ttiat.  I  say  that  according  to  the  services 
rendered  they  pay  fairly,  taking  the  Cunard  ships 
altogether. 

5332.  You  have  just  admitted  to  mo  that  if  they  were 
charged  on  gross  tonnage  it  would  be  fair  ? — I  am  answer- 
ing the  argument  that  has  been  put  forward  several  times 
that  the  fast  ships  r.re  more  profitable  than  the  slower 
■hips.and  I  am  saying  that  they  are  not  so,  and  that  beyond 
a  certain  point  they  are  not  profitable  at  all. 

5333.  Are  they  as  profitable  as  the  slower  ships  ? — No, 
not  beyond  a  certain  speed. 

5334.  What  is  the  speed  beyond  which  they  are  not 
as  profitable — eighteen  or  nineteen  knots  ? — Beyond 
eighteen  or  nineteen  knots  it  begins  to  be  felt. 

5335.  You   cannot   go   beyond   eighteen   or   nineteen 

knots  without  reducing  their  commercial  returns  ? No, 

it  b^ins  to  diminish  after  eighteen  or  nineteen  knots. 

5336.  Then  why  do  you  build  vessels  more  than  eighteen 
or  nineteen  knots  ? — As  I  have  said  we  have  only  built 
the  "Campania  '-'-  and  the  "  Lucania.". 

6337.  But  you  are  building  two  more  ? — Yes,  but  in 
their  case  we  are  getting  special  assistance  to  enable  us 
to  do  so. 

^  6338.  Will  that  meet  your  deficiency  ? — We  hope  it 
will  meet  the  deficiency,  but  as  you  know  the  Committee 
on  which  Professor  Biles  sat,  I  think,  recommended  that 
there  should  be  £150,000  per  ship  as  a  subsidy  for  ships 
Buch  as  those  we  are  building. 

5339.  Where  does  the  dockowner  and  the  cargo  boat 
owner  come  in  in  that  contract  ? — He  comes  in  all  right. 

5340.  We  have  to  provide  the  accommodation,  but  we 
only  get  paid  on  an  excessively  low  tonnage  ?— Yes,  but 
my  argument  is  that  on  the  basis  of  services  rendered,  or 
on  the  accommodation  these  ships  reqmre,  they  pay  a 
sufficient  sum  to  the  Dock  Board — a  fair  sum  to  the  Dock 
Board. 

5341.  You  told  me  they  did  not  just  now  ? — Did  I  ? 

5342.  Take  Table  1  and  column  10  of  that  table  (see 
Appendix  No.  5)  ? — Yes. 

5343.  The  rate  per  gross  ton  per  day's  occupancy  of 
wet  dock  averages  in  the  case  of  the  mail  steamers  9d., 
in  the  case  of  the  intermediates  Is.  5d.  and  in  the  case  of 
the  cargo  steamers  Is.  2d.  Are  the  mail  steamers  paying 
equitably  on  services  rendered  as  compared  with  the 
other  classes  ? — Yes,  I  think  they  are  paying  equitably 
on  services  rendered. 

5344.  On  those  figures  ?— I  do  not  see  quite  that  it  is  a 
fair  comparison.  You  are  comparing  here  the  fast 
steamers  with  the  steamers  that  pay  the  Board  practically 
the  largest  dues  of  any  vesEels  that  come  into  the  port. 
You  have  selected  certain,vessels  and  you  have  classed  the 
mail  steamers  with  them.  It  would  be  quite  fair  to  take 
the  Cunard  Line  and  compare  it  with  these  other  lines. 

6345.  We  are  not  going  to  lines— we  have  to  deal  with 
ships  on  this  Committee  ?— Is  not  this  a  national  inquiry. 
A  national  inquiry  should  hardly  be  determined  on  the 
difference  between  one  ship  and  another  ship,  but  rather 
between  classes  of  ships. 

6346.  It  is  strictly  Umited.  This  reference  is  limited 
to  the  measurement  of  individual  ships  ? — I  am  only  sug- 
gesting that  it  is  rather  a  large  issue  to  take  on  small 
examples. 

5347.  Because  you  cannot  suggest  on  thoee  figures 
that  these  mail  steamers  are  paying  equally  with  the 
others  on  services  rendered  ? — Yes,  I  do  suggest  it. 

5348.  On  those  figures  ?— Yes,  on  those  figures  I  suggest 


5349.  9d.  Is.  5d.,  and  Is.  2d.,  are  those  figures  equah  T — 
I  see  the  ">  Umbria  "  and  "  Etruria  "-  paid  Is.  Id.,  thfr 
cargo  steamers  paid  Is.  2d.  and  7s.  lid.  as  against 
8s.  4d.,  but  then  they  do  not  require,  as  I  have  said,  so 
much  accommodation  in  the  docks. 

-The  mail  steamers— > 


53.'50.  Which  do  not  require  ?- 
we  went  into  that  matter. 

5351.  We  have  gone  through  that  ? — V«ywell.  I  might 
point  out  on  your  Table  number  1  (see  Appendix  No.5),  that 
if  you  take  the  two  mail  ships  together  and  the  two  inter- 
mediate ships  together  in  column  9 — the  "Lucania  "  pajrs 
6s.  2d.  and  the  "Umbria"  pays  7s.  lid.,  whereas  the  "  Sax- 
onia  "  pays  10s.  7d.,  and  the  "  Ivemia  "  pays  lOs.  4d.  If 
you  work  them  out  tha  average  comes  to  8s.  9d.  per  ton,, 
which  is  more  than  the  cargo  boats  pay.  I  am  sug- 
gesting that,  as  regards  the  cargo  and  intermediate- 
steamers,  they  are  simply  developments  of  trade  and  it 
is  not  fair  to  take  one  boat.  You  must  take  it  in  con- 
junction with  the  others,  and  taking  it  in  conjunction 
with  the  others,  the  Cimard  mail  and  intermediate- 
steamers  together  are  paying  more  than  the  cargo- 
steamers. 

5352.  You  deal  with  that  later  on  in  your  proof.  You 
say  "  Take  our  fleet,  do  not  take  our  ships."  As  1  say 
we  are  here  to  consider  ships  and  not  fleets.  Then  at  the 
bottom  of  page  4  :  "  For  fast  vessels  whose  engine  space- 
comes  up  to  more  than  20  per  cent,  of  their  gross  tonnage 
75  per  cent,  of  the  engine  space,  the  same  as  under  Suez. 
Canal  rules,  is  allowed  for  coal  space.  Both  are  liberal,, 
but  for  the  slow  vessel  the  allowance  is  twice  as  liberal 
as  for  the  fast  vessel.  It  is  noteworthy  that  many  of  the 
shipowners  who  gave  evidence  for  the  Mersey  Dock 
Board  are  possessed  of  vessels  which  get  this  150  per  cent, 
allowance,  also  that  they  admit  that  the  whole  of  this- 
allowance  of  space  is  rarely  filled  with  coal. ' '  Do  you 
remember  Mr.  CoUard's  evidence  ?— I  do  not  remember 
it. 

5353.  He  said  just  the  opposite — ^that  he  used  every 
bit  of  his  space  for  coal.  Mr.  Holt,  I  think,  said  the 
sam?  ? — I  am  q\iite  certain  that  seme  of  your  witnesses 
said  that  it  was  not  all  used. 

5354.  I  have  no  doubt  that  seme  of  them  did,  but  yoa 
have  said  that  ' '  many  ' '  of  the  shipowners  do  not  use- 
every  bit  of  space  in  their  ships  for  coal  ? — Yes. 

5355.  I  do  not  think  that  those  who  said  so  would 
indicate  a  large  proportion  ? — To  my  mind  they  would 
indicate  it. 

5356.  Do  you  think  that  you  have  read  the  whole  of 
the  evidence  ? — Yes,  I  think  I  have  read  the  whole  of  it. 

5357.  Very  well,  I  will  have  it  looked  up.  Now  with 
regard  to  vessels  that  get  the  150  per  cent,  allowance,  you 
do  not  msan  to  suggest  that  those  vessels  get  a  larger 
excess  of  space  for  coal  than  your  vessels  the  "  Canr- 
pania,"  and  the  "Lucania"? — They  get  a  larger 
space  proportionately. 

5358.  But  actually  is  what  I  mean  ? — Actu.ally  it 
might  not  be  so — they  are  smaller  ships,  do  you  see. 

5359.  You  say  that  ' '  the  shipping  of  the  country  as  a 
whole,  and  the  affairs  of  the  various  harbour  authorities 
have  adjusted  themselves  to  these  rules."  Now  is  that 
quite  correct  ?  Have  not  the  bulk  of  the  dockowners 
and  harbour  authorities  agitated  for  a  long  time  and  are 
they  not  now  agitating  for  an  alteration  of  the  rules  ? — 
I  think  only  in  respect  of  the  vessels  I  refer  to  lower  down 
—what  you  call  the  freak  ships. 

5360.  By  that  you  mean  to  say  that  there  are  only 
certain  ports  which  are  aflEected  by  the  mail  steamers? — 
Yes. 

5361.  Naturally  the  docks  do  not  concern  themselves 
with  what  does  not  affect  them  ? — No,  and  they  have  not 
done. 

5362.  But,  of  course,  this  Committe3  is  the  outcome 
of  the  agitation  by  the  dock  owners  ? — No  doubt. 

5363.  You  go  into  the  question  of  the  coasting  service. 
We  have  had  several  representatives  of  the  coasting 
service  before  us  and  I  do  not  propose  to  get  over  that 
ground  again,  I  do  not  think  that  is  necessary  ? — No. 

5364.  You  say  at  the  bottom  of  page  7  and  the  top  of 
page  8  :  "  I  concern  myself  solely  with  the  first  class.  As 
ships  increase  in  speed,  whether  it  be  from  sailing  to 
steam  vessels  or  from  slow  to  fast  steam  vessels,  they 
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require  size  for  size  less  quay  and  shed  accommodation 
though  not  less  depth  of  water,  and  they  remain  in  the 
docks  a  shorter  time.  The  latter  is  a  very  important 
item."  Kow  this  Table  A.  (see  Appendix  No.  22)  I  just 
put  to  you  does  not  show  that  ? — No,  I  was  going  to 
explain  that.  Of  course  my  argument  has  reference  to 
the  average  of  ships  generally,  i  nd  I  have  said  that  the 
faster  ship  is  in  dock  about  seven  days,  while  the  average 
foreign  ship  stays  in  dock  thirteen  or  fourteen  days. 
It  appears  to  be  contradicted  by  this  Table  No.  1  of 
yours  (see  Appendix  No.  5),  but  the  contradiction 
is  rather  apparent  than  real.  What  I  am  arguing  is 
that  the  faster  ships  have  to  make  their  voyages  in  less 
timj  and  stay  in  port  less  tims.  These  particular  ships 
with  which  you  have  contrasted  them  here  are  slower 
ships,  but  they  are  slower  ships  which  want  to  make  their 
voyages  also  in  a  particular  time.  If  you  take  the  ' '  Sax- 
onia  "  and  the  "  Ivernia  "  originally  they  made  the  round 
voyage  to  Boston  in  five  weeks.  We  found  it  was  more 
economical  to  get  them  to  run  in  four  weeks,  but  in  order 
to  get  them  to  do  it  in  four  weeks  they  must  spend  less 
time  in  dock  at  each  end  and  we  had  more  work  in  connec- 
tion with  discharging  and  loading,  and  that  put  us  to 
greater  expense  in  otlier  ways,  but  that  explains  the 
smaller  time  in  dock  for  these  ships  as  compared  with 
the  mail  ships,  and  that  applies  to  a  great  many  of  the 
ships  that  you  have  got  down  here. 

5365.  You  say  that  the  vessels  stay  longer  in  dock  ? — 
I  am  explaining  these  exceptional  eases  which  I  say  are 
exceptional,  and  I  am  explaining  how  they  come  about. 

5368.  You  mean  to  say  in  that  sense  ? — Yes. 

5367.  But,  comparing  the  cargo  vessels,  you  are  longer 
in  dock  than  they  are  ?— No,  I  think  not. 

5368.  I  think  so  ? — If  you  take  our  four  ships  at  the 
top  they  work  out  at  seven  days  in  dock. 

5369.  Ninety-six  days  is  the  average  of  the  mail  class 
and  92 '9  the  average  in  the  cargo  class  ? — The  average 
per  voyage  is  7  •  3  days. 

5370.  I  am  dealing  with  days  in  dock  ? — Yes, 
I  am  dealing  with  the  days  in  dock.  Column  7  shows 
that  the  average  number  of  days  in  dock  is  7"  3  per  voyage 
and  these  cargo  vessels  are  also  selected  vessels 
They  do  not  represent  the  time  in  dock  of  the  lines  to 
which  those  cargo  vessels  belong.  They  are  selected 
vessels  which  you  have  selected  for  your  purpose — 
quite  justifiably,  no  doubt — to  compare  with  the  faster 
ships,  but  they  do  not  represent  the  average. 

5371.  They  are  about  the  biggest  cargo  steamers  that 
could  be  found  ? — Yes,  but  they  maybe  said  to  make  the 
most  voyages  and  to  stay  in  dock  a  shorter  time  than  the 
other  vessels  belonging  to  the  same  class. 

5372.  Supposing  it  is  true  that  the  cargo  ship  does 
stay  in  dock  longer,  is  it  not  worth  the  dockowner's 
while,  seeing  he  has  to  manipulate  the  cargo  and  that 
she  has  to  pay  for  the  cargo,  to  give  her  some  extra  time? 
— Tnat  may  be  so,  but  I  do  not  think  that  that  is  an 
argument  that  can  be  quite  properly  used  against  the 
fast  ships. 

5373.  I  do  not  think  it  is  an  argument  to  be  used 
against  the  fast  ships.  All  it  is,  is  that  it  is  a  statement 
of  why  the  cargo  ship  may  be  given,  and  fairly  be  given, 
a  little  extra  time  in  dock  ? — Of  course  you  may  apply 
it  that  way. 

5374.  If  she  has  to  turn  over  one  cargo  and  take  in 
another  one,  inasmuch  as  dock  owners  get  paid  on  the 
cargo  it  is  worth  their  while  to  give  her  a  little  more 
time  ? — But  the  average,  of  course,  is  nearly  twice  as 
much  time  as  the  fast  ships,  and  you  should  remember 
our  argument  that  you  must  not  consider  our  fast  ships 
alone.  If  you  are  considering  it  on  the  ground  of  equity 
you  must  consider  fast  ships  along  with  intermediate 
ships. 

5375.  I  think  we  have  to  consider  the  ships  which  are 
paying  on  a  low  net  register — that  Is  what  we  are  here 
for  ? — Yes,  but  you  should  consider  ships  that  are  paying 
on  a  larger  net  register — that  is  to  say,  which  arc  paying 
more  in  proportion  than  others.  If  you  are  going  to 
consider  our  ships  that  arc  paying  less  you  should  con- 
sider also  our  ships  that  are  paying  more. 

5376.  In  your  fleet  ? — Ye.^,  you  were  suggesting  the 
argamjnt  of  equity.     Equity  extendi  very  far. 


5377.  We  are  herj  to  consider  individual  ships  and  we    Mr.  Albert 
have  no  choice  in  tie  matter,  and   besides,  if  we  were        Pigott 
considering  the  averages  of   fleet  we  might  take  some    Moorhouse. 
firm  by  the  side  of  which  you  would  show  very  badly  u  jjjjy  i905_ 

as  regards  the  percentage   of    net    to    gross  ? — Not  as         

regards  the  space  occupied. 

5378.  We  will  come  to  that  on  your  table  ? — Yes, 
very  well. 

5379.  We  will  come  to  that  on  page  10  ? — Yes. 

5380.  I  thinlc  we  have  got  two  tables  in  on  this  matter 
— Table  B  and  Table  C  (see  Appendix  No.  22),  is  not 
that  so  ? — ^That  is  so. 

5381.  Then  if  I  understand  your  argument  it  is  that 
if  you  are  considered  as  a  fleet  and  your  return  is  con- 
sidered per  lineal  yard  of  your  occupation  you  compare 
very  favourably  with  other  firms  ? — Yes. 

5382.  But  now  going  to  the  last  two  columns  in  these 
two  tables  when  you  come  to  measure  your  returns  on 
the  superficial  yardage  of  your  berth  you  come  low  down 
on  the  list  ? — Yes.  1  have  explained  why  very  fully,  I 
think,  in  my  evidence. 

5383.  I  want  the  fact  first  ?— Yes. 

538-1.  Now  then,  j'ou  say  you  have  explained  the  fact, 
but  you  must  pardon  me  if  I  say  you  have  not  ? — Yes, 
certainly.  ..^^ 

5385.  At  least  not  according  to  my  idea  ? — Surely. 

5386.  We  will  start  with  this  proposition,  that  the 
amount  of  cargo  which  a  vessel  can  put  out  per  lineal 
foot  of  her  length  depends  on  the  class  of  shed  or  quay 
space  which  flanks  her  berth — is  not  that  so  ? — Yes,  1 
should  say  so,  to  some  extent. 

5387.  1  have  here  a  little  diagram.  Would  you  look 
at  that.  I  have  drawn  a  ship  500  feet  long  lying  along- 
side in  one  case  of  a  narrow  shed  1,000  feet  long,  and  the 
same  ship  lying  alongside  of  a  broad  shed  500  feet  long  t 
—Yes. 

5388.  If  those  two  sheds  are  equal  in  area  then  the 
return  from  the  tonnage  and  cargo  of  the  ship  would 
be  taken  in  the  one  case  on  the  -500  teet  length  of  quay 
allotted  to  her  ?— Yes. 

5389.  In  the  other  case  it  would  be  taken  on  the  1,000 
faet  ? — If  the  whole  cargo  occupied  the  1,000  feet.         .,;' 

5390.  Yes  quite  so.  1  am  assuming  that  the  two  shedS' 
are  of  equal  area,  and  that  their  total  areas  are  necessary 
for  the  accommodation  of  the  cargo  ? — Yes,  of  course, 
the  superficial  area  of  the  one  would  be  practically  equal 
to  the  superficial  area  of  the  other. 

5391.  The  returns  made  out  for  that  same  ship  in  these 
two  different  berths,  and  measured  on  the  lineal  frontage 
of  the  berth  would  in  one  case  bo  the  double  of  the  other  ? 
— Yes. 

5392.  That  is  so,  is  it  not  ? — Yes,  it  would  be  so  if  you 
had  so  much  vacant  lineal  space. 

5393.  If  a  ship  cannot  get  her  cargo  in  the  length  of  her 
ordinary  berth  she  has  to  spread  her  cargo  through  a 
greater  length  than  the  length  of  the  ship  ? — Yes,  some- 
times. 

5394.  And  is  not  this  also  a  fact  that  you  have  the 
finest  sh?d  accommodation  in  Liverpool  ? — It  is,  or  you 
may  say  that  it  is  as  good  as  any  other  at  all  events. 

5393.  Therefore,  if  we  measure  you  by  the  lineal  feet 
of  your  appropriation  you  will  compare  very  favourably 
with  vessels  whose  berths  are  flanked  by  bad  sheds  or 
narrow  sheds  ?— No,  not  so  far  as  the  tonnage  rates  are 
concerned. 

5398.  You  include  both  of  them  in  this  table  ? — You 
give  us  a  certain  lineal  quajage  which  is  in  proportion 
to  the  size  of  our  ships,  and  you  give  a  lineal  quayage  to 
the  other  lines  in  the  same  way.  I  do  not  quite  see  that 
the  result  will  be  altered  by  the  double  or  treble  storey 
sheds. 

5397.  Does  not  it  come  to  this  that  the  amount  of  your 
appropriation  is  influenced  by  the  character  of  the  shed 
accommodation  which  flanks  it  ? — No,  1  should  hardly 
think  so. 

5398.  Oh,  come  ? — No,  you  would  not  give  us  twice 
the  accommodation  with  a  single  storey  shed  that  we  get 
with  a  double  storey  shed. 
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5399.  You  would  require  more  and  you  would  ask  for 
more  1 — Wo  would  aak  for  more,  but  I  do  not  know 
whether  we  would  got  it. 

6400.  You  would  try  very  hard  to  get  it.  If  your 
accommodation  is  measured  more  or  less  by  your  shed 
accommodation  then  you,  having  the  best  class  of  shed 
accommodation,  have,  comparatively  speaking,  with  other 
firms  loss  lineal  quayage  ? — I  cannot  say  that  we  have 
less  lineal  quayage  in  proportion  to  our  work  than  any 
other  line.  1  could  not  say  so.  1  did  not  think  the 
quayage  accommodation  was  considered  in  allotting  the 
(ineal  quayage. 

5401.  Do  you  know  whether  it  was  or  not  ? — I  could 
not  say,  but  it  certainly  had  not  much  consideration 
given  to  it.  Wo  removed  from  single  storey  sheds  at  the 
Alexandra  Dock  and  double  storey  sheds  at  the  Canada 
Ttock,  but  1  do  not  think  there  was  much  difference  in  the 
quayage.     It  may  have  boon  reduced  a  little. 

5402.  I  think  it  is  rather  important  that  we  should 
know  the  facts.  Surely  the  Dock  Board  in  allotting 
berths  are  influenced  by  the  character  of  the  shed  accom- 
modation ? — ^To  a  oertaia  extent  1  should  think  they 
are. 

5403.  Then  if  you  are  measured  by  superficial  yardage 
you  only  come  in  Table  B  seventh  on  the  list  ? — That 
is  so,  but  I  explained  that  practically  ,  if  you  look  at  our 
figures  you  will  see  that  the  area  of  our  superficial  space 
as  compared  with  our  lineal  space  is  out  of  all  proportion 
as  compared  with  other  lines. 

5404.  That  is  what  I  have  boon  sajring  ? — ^Yes,  but  you 
cannot  use  it  to  the  same  advantage. 

5405.  Do  you  mean  to  say  you  have  got  too  much  ? 

What  1  mean  to  say  is  that  you  cannot  use  the  third 

storoy  in  a  shod  to  the  same  advantage  as  the  ground  floor, 
nor  the  second  storey  to  the  same  advantage  as  the  ground 
floor.  You  cannot  work  the  same  amount  of  cargo  into 
the  third  storey  or  the  second  storey  in  the  same  time  as 
you  can  into  the  ground  floor.  You  have  your  crane  and 
you  have  to  lift  the  cargo  out  of  tho  hold  and  it  takes 
a  certain  time  in  approaching  the  third  floor. 

5406.  1  suggest  to  you  that  you  are  entirely  wrong 
about  that.  1  know  something  about  these  questions, 
because  1  have  had  to  design  slieds.  Do  you  not  know 
as  a  matter  of  fact  that  the  hatchways  of  your  high 
vessels  come  level  with  the  second  floor  of  the  shed  ? — 
Yes,  that  may  be. 

5407.  So  that  it  is  really  easier  to  lift  to  the  third  floor 
than  it  is  to  lift  to  the  second  floor  and  easier  to  lift  to  tho 
second  floor  than  it  is  to  the  ground  floor  ? — As  to  some 
■of  our  vessels  that  may  be  so,  but  as  a  general  rule  it  is 
harder  to  put  cargo  on  the  third  floor  and  second  floor 
than  on  the  ground  floor.  It  is  owing  to  our  having  the 
third  storey  and  second  storey  sheds  that  our  superficial 
quay  accommodation  comes  out  so  very  much  larger  than 
in  the  case  of  the  other  lines  and  that  the  rate  per  yard  is 
80  much  less. 

5408.  That  beii^  of  great  advantage  to  the  company  t 

That  being  of  great  advantage  to  the  company,  but 

not  expressed  by  the  rates  at  which  the  accommodation 
works  out. 

5409.  In  column  7  Table  C  if  you  are  measured  by  your 
superficial  yardage  you  only  come  out  twelfth  on  the  list  ? 

Ves.     But  the  real  argument  is — wq  will  not  go  over 

it  again — the  real  feature  is  the  lineal  quayage  and  I  have 
■explained  why  I  have  said  so  and  that  evidence  will  be 
fairly  considered. 

5410.  You  will  not  agree  entirely  to  rpy  premisses. 
We  have  got  somewhere  near  each  other  but  I  go  further 
than  you  in  estimating  the  value  of  the  shed.  Now  then, 
on  page  12,  if  you  go  to  tho  question  of  charging  on  boats 
tonnage  or  on  the  percentages  of  gross  tonnage  which 
tends  to  reduce  crew  space  and  light  and  air  space.  Now 
beginning  with  light  and  air  space,  do  you  claim  that  your 
ships  are  very  highly  considered  in  that  matter  ? — No, 
ihey  are  fairly  considered  in  that  matter. 

5411.  Do  you  know  what  the  light  and  air  space  in 
the  "  Campania  "  and  "  Lucania  "  is  T— I  believe  I  have 
the  figures  here. 

5412.  Shall  I  read  you  the  list  of  the  vessels  which 
I  have  here  ?— Yes. 

6413.  In  the  "Teutonic"  there  are  143  tons  or  1-4 


per  cent,  of  her  gross.  This  is  light  and  air  space,  you 
xmderstand  ? — Yes. 

5414.  In  the  "Umbria"  282  tons  or  3-5  per  cent, 
of  her  gross,  the  "  Campania  "■  66  tons  or -5  of  1  per 
cent.  The  "  Lucania,"-  of  couree,  is  the  same.  The 
"  Oceanic  '■'  comes  up  to  649  tons  or  3*8  per  cent  of  her 
gross  ! — Yes. 

.5415.  So  that  your  vessels,  the  "  Campania  "•  and 
"  Lucania,".  at  all  events,  are  not  now  getting  what  you 
call  an  excess  of  light  and  air  space  ? — No,  apparently  not. 

5416.  One  can  understand  that  the  space  is  rather 
too  valuable  for  freight-earning  purposes  to  throw  it 
away  ? — Yes,  we  do  not  want  to  throw  away  any  space.' 

5417.  Now  then  as  regards  crew  space,  would  net 
thoro  be  under  this  new  rule  a  tendency  or  an  induce- 
ment to  increase  the  crew  space  rather  than  diminish 
it  ?— What  is  the  rule  ? 

5418.  A  deduction  of  32  per  cent,  on  the  gross  ? — 
For  engine  space,  that  is  what  you  are  putting  forward 
now  ? 

5419.  Yes  ? — Because  some  of  your  witnesses  went 
in  for  64  per  cent,  of  the  gross  tonnage. 

5420.  No  I  do  not  think  that  has  ever  teen  done  ? — 
My  recollection  of  the  evidence  is  that  Jlr.  Hughes  put 
that  very  distinctly. 

5421.  We  will  have  that  put  right  by-and-bye  ? — 
The  32  per  cent,  deduction  for  engine  space  would  not 
afl!ect  the  crew  space. 

6422.  It  would  not  affect  it  ?— It  would  not  affect  it. 

5423.  Now  at  the  bottom  of  page  12  you  deal  with 
certain  pajrments  per  gross  ton  for  different  classes  of 
vessels.  You  take  two  intermediate  and  two  mail 
steamers  and  you  average  them  ? — Yes. 

5424.  And  that,  you  see  again,  is  going  on  the  average 
of  vessels  rather  than  on  the  features  of  particular 
vessels.  If  you  take  the  "Campania"-  and  turn  to 
Table  1  (see  Appendix  No.  5)  you  find  that  she  is  only 
paying  75  per  cent,  of  the  cargo  vessels  ? — Yes,  that  is 
classing  these  ships  against  particular  vessels,  w'hieh  I 
contend  is  unfair  and  should  not  be  a  basis  of  any  decision 
that  is  to  be  national  in  its  character. 

5425.  Now  then, you  show  a  list  of  vessels  from  \\hich 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  seven  fast  mail  steamers  are 
fifth,  eleventh,  twelfth,  twenty-sixth,  twenty-eighth, 
fifty-third,  and  fifty-fifth  respectively,  and  you  give  us 
a  list  of  vessels  under  Table  F  (see  Appendix  No.  ii)  ? — 
Yes,  I  do. 

5426.  But  you  have  left  out  the  dates  in  that  table  ? — 
They  were  taken  out  quito  recently,  I  think.  It  is  the 
present  time  prajctically.  This  list  of  vessels  in  Table  F 
represents  present  vessels. 

5427.  Yes,  but  when  did  these  vessels  start  working 
that  is  what  I  mean — when  were  they  built  ? — That  is 
not  put  down  hero. 

5428.  That  is  not  in  this  list  ?— No. 

5429.  1  think  the  "  Umbria  "  was  the  first  in  the  list — 
she  was  built  in  1884;  the  "  Etruria "  in  1884,  the 
"Majestic"  in  1889;  the  "Teutonic"  in  1889;  the 
"  Campania  "  in  1893  ;  and  the  "  Lucania  "  in  1893  ?— 
Yos. 

5430.  There  was  nothing  again  as  big  as  the  "  Cam- 
pania "  or  "  Lucania "  until  five  years  afterwards  in 
1898  t — That  may  be  so,  I  am  not  sure  about  that,  but, 
as  you  know  tho  "  Campania  "  and  "  Lucania "  very 
often  could  not  get  into  the  dock ;  the  accommodation 
at  that  time  was  not  what  it  is  to-day. 

5431.  That  mav  be  so.  The  "Oceanic"  only  came 
in  1900  ?— Yes. 

5432.  So  that  these  two  vessels  the  "  Campania  '5 
and  "  Lucania  "  were  amongst  the  earliest  on  that  list 
to  come  to  the  port  of  Liveri>ool  ? — Of  course  you 
opened  tho  new  accommodation  in  1902,  and  in  1902  a 
good  many  of  those  ships  wore  in  existence  that  are 
bigger   than    the    "  Campania "    and    "  Lucania." 

5433.  The  "  Umbria  "  and  "Etruria"  wore  the  largest 
vessels  at  the  time  they  were  built,  and  tho  "  Campania" 
and  "Lucania"  were  there  five  years  before  anything 
else  of  their  own  size  t — If  you  say  so,  1  accept  it. 
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r  5434.  This  list  has  been  prepared  for  me,  ot  course, 
and  I  boliovo  it  is  correct.  The  "  Oceanic  "  came  in 
1900.  You  put  a  statement  in  to  show  that  the  per- 
centage of  your  net  tonnage  is  rising  rather  than  falling  ? 
—Yes 

5435.  In  1884  you  -H-ere  58  per  cent,  of  the  gross, 
in  1904  you  were  57  per  cent,  of  the  gross,  and  in  1905 
you  Tvould  be  do-sm  to  56-44  ?— The  difierence  is  very 
slight. 

5436.  But  it  is  falling  for  -nhat  it  is  worth  ?— It  is 
falling  a  little. 

5437.  (Mr.  Burns.)  In  1894  it  was  only  53  ?— Yes. 

5438.  (Mr.  Lyster.)  They  are  fluctuating  ?— Yes. 

5439.  But  if  you  take  the  first  and  last  dates?— It  you 
take  the  first  and  last  dates  there  is  a  slight  falling  off. 
It  you  take  the  last  ten  years  there  is  an  increase,  and 
therefore  it  is  fair  to  ask  you  to  take  the  last  ten  years 
as  indicating  the  present  tendency. 

5440.  I  think  if  you  draw  a  diagram  from  that  in- 
oluiiasr  your  new  baats,  it  would  show  it  otherwise 
rather  ? — 1  cannot  say,  but  they  are  very  big  boats,  and 
they  would  have  a  very  fair  proportion  of  net  tonnage. 

5441.  Then  on  page  14  you  say  :  "  That  any  departure 
frjm  the  present  rules  by  which  British  tonnage  would 
be  increased  would  handicap  us  abroad."  Then  you 
say  "  At  present  British  net  tonnage  is  accepted  "  in 
other  countries,  and  you  give  a  list  of  them.  I  suppose 
that  means  really  that  Great  Britain  leads  the  world  in 
naati?al  matters— is  not  that  so  ?— Largely  I  should  think 
it  is  duo  to  that. 

5442.  Then  you  say,  "  This  would  further  handicap 
Britiih  fast  steamers  as  compared  with  the  fast  steamers 
of  other  countries.  Tney  are  handicapped  already  by 
the  higher  dues  they  have  to  pay  at  some  of  our  British 
ports,  more  especially  at  Liverpool."  You  know  that 
some  of  the  witnesses  here  representing  cargo  steamers 
have  represented  themselves  as  handicapped  by  having 
to  pay  for  the  mail  steamers  ? — Yes. 

5443.  And  that  is  in  a  very  large  measure  the  reason 
of  this  agitation  at  Liverpool — that  Liverpool  not  being 
a  proSt-3irning  concsrn — the  trust  being  in  a  sense  a 
big  co-operative  society,  tries  to  do  strict  justice  between 
all  its  clients  ? — Tnere  has  been,  if  I  may  say  so,  very 
little  agitation  in  Liverpool  on  this  question.  What 
agitation  there  has  been,  I  think,  has  probably  arisen 
from  the  D  jck  B  jard.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  general 
feeling  in  Liverpool,  but  if  there  is  a  general  feeling  I 
should  say  it  is  rather  in  favour  of  our  contention  than 
of  yours. 

5444.  You  know  in  the  House  of  Commons  and  in  the 
House  of  Lords  the  Chairman  of  the  Steamship  Owners' 
Association  gave  evidence  on  behalf  of  the  board  ?^ 
Not  as  Chairman  of  the  Steamship  Owners'  Association, 
but  in  his  private  capacity.  It  was  distinctly  understood 
that  he  was  to  give  his  evidence  in  his  private  capacity, 
and  not  as  a  member  of  the  Steamship  Owners'  Association 
in  any  sense. 

5445.  Tnen  there  was  a  very  large  representation  of 
steamihip  owners  outside  the  Dock  Board? — But  those 
were  owners  of  steamships  which  came  to  the  64  per  cent., 
who  had  everything  to  gain  by  putting  it  on  the  fast 
vessels  and  nothing  to  lose. 

5446.  What  I  am  putting  to  you  is  that  the  agitation 
is  amongst  the  owners  of  cargo  ships  in  Liverpool  ? — 
Yes,  but  I  do  not  think  there  has  been  an  "  agitation.'! 

5447.  The  word  "  agitation  "  has  perhaps  a  connection 
with  political  meetings,  and  I  .should  have  said  that  the 
dissatisfaction  with  the  arrangements  is  amongst  the 
cargo  biat  owners  ? — I  do  not  think  there  is  any  real 
dissatisfaction. 

.5448.  But  whatever  there  is  was  expressed  before  the 
Houses  of  Parliament  ? — Yes. 

5449.  Take,  for  instance,  llr.  Hughes's  evidence  here.  I 
will  just  read  his  evidence,  and  I  suppose  he  is  not  only  a 
ropre  ontative  man  as  a  member  of  the  Dock  Board, 
but  as  a  big  cargo  steamer  owner,  ho  is  one  of  the  largotit, 
I  suppoee,  in  the  world.  He  s.iid  this  at  pag;  4(», 
Question  .'',45.  "  May  I  be  allowei  to  say  this  in 
answer  to  the  last  question  ?  I  am  sorry  to  bring  in  a 
personal  matter,  but  I  have  been  engaged  all  my  life  in 


the  Indian  trade,  in  compotition  With  the  German.      Why    Mr.  Albeit 
should  I  be  asked  to  pay  dock  dues  to  contribute  to  the     ,,•'''•'?'*' 
escape  of  the  Cunard  Company.     Why  should  not  the    Moorhmm. 
Government  make  their  contribution  bigger,"  and  so  on  V       ,  .     .^^ 
— The  German  ships  pay  on  the  British  tonnage  measure-         _1_ 
ment,  and  the  argument  in  favour  of  the  British  steamship 
owners  therefore  would  equally  apply  to  German  ships 
in  Gorman  ports  who  pay  on  the  British  net  tonnage. 
Any  argument  he  was  using  about  our  fastshipscausingthe 
slow  ships  to  pay  more  would  equally  apply  to  the  German 
fast  ships. 

5450.  If  he  is  right  that  does  not  in  any  sense  feseen 
tiis  claim  that  ho  is  paying  for  the  deficiencies  of  the  fast 
mail  steamers  ?— I  contend  that  he  is  absolutely  wrong. 

5451.  You  say  that  he  is  wrong  ? — I  do. 

5452.  Now  on  page  15  you  give  the  comparative  share 
of  profits  as  between  the  "  Campania"  and  "  Lucania" 
and  the  "  Saxonia  "  and  "  Ivernia  ".  Why  do  not  you 
extend  that  comparison  to  your  cargo  boats  ? — There 
were  no  particular  reasons  for  not  extending  it,  but  it 
was  simply  comparing  them  with  the  intermediate  boats — 
the  boats  that  you  yourselves  have  used 

5453.  Ye=i,  but  we  have  also  used  cargo  boats  ?. — We 
have  only  about  one  cargo  boat  at  present,  the  "  Sylvania," 
in  the  Atlantic  trade. 

5454.  Then  again  you  have  not  included  the  "  Umbria  " 
and  "Etruria"  in  this  ? — No,  I  took  extreme  cases-^ 
the  "  Campania"  and  "  Lucania,"  because  you  compared 
those  two. 

5455.  If  you  had  taken  the  "  Umbria  "  and  "  Etruria" 
would  not  they  have  shown  higher  profits  ? — No,  I  do 
not  think  so. 

5456.  At  the  pr&-ent  moment,  but  I  am  talking  about 
what  they  have  done  ? — There  really  would  not  be  much 
difference.  I  have  not  gone  into  it,  but  you  may  take  it 
that  the-  e  four  ships  represent  the  facts  as  applied  to  fast 
passenger  ships  compared  with  slower  ships. 

5457.  Have  you  calculated  at  all  what  this  proposal  " 
would  add  to  your  working  expenses  if  it  were  carried  ? — 
Yes,  about  £7,000  a  year  in  Liverpool,  I  suppose. 

5458.  That  is  to  say,  wn'th  the  maintenance  of  the  same 
rate  of  Is.  4d.  ? — With  the  maintenance  of  the  same  rate 
of  Is.  4d 

5459.  What  would  it  add  wnth  the  50  per  cent.  ? — 
£3,000.  There  would  be  something  added  also  on  account 
of  light  dues,  because  light  dues  would  be  increased  if  the 
dock  tonnage  rates  were  increased,  and  there  would  be 
something  added  at  New  York — ^not  a  great  deal,  but 
there  would  be  an  addition. 

5460.  They  would  adopt  it  T — Yes,  our  tonnage  i  i 
accepted  there 

5461.  And  that  is,  I  suppose,  if  they  maintain  the 
same  rate  at  New  York  ? — Yes. 

5462.  You  do  not  suggest  that  this  would  be  a  verjr 
serious  matter  to  you— the  £3,000  ?— The  £7,000. 

5463.  If  it  were  limited  to  £3,000?— If  it  were  limited 
to  £3,000  it  really  would  be  a  serious  matter  on  the  net 
profits  of  the  ship — very  serious,  a  great  deal  more  so  to- 
ns than  to  you. 

5464.  You  do  not  suggest  that  if  we  got  £3,000  out  of 
you  that  that  is  all  we  should  get.  What  would  that  be 
on  your  whole  turnover — your  whole  turnover  is  about 
£1,400,000  ?— You  must  not  consider  it  in  relation  to 
the  turnover,  but  in  relation  to  the  net  profit. 

5465.  Which  is  £270,000  a  year  ?— Oh,  no,  the  net 
profit  is  nothing  like  that. 

5466.  Take  it  for  the  last  eleven  years  7 — It  hi  s 
averaged  3  per  cent,  or  4  per  cent. 

5467.  £270,000  a  year  ?— No,  the  net  profit  at  4  per 
cent,  would  be  £64,000. 

5468.  I  have  them  ;  do  you  know  what  they  are  ? — 
I  know  what  we  have  paid  in  dividends. 

5469.  I  am  not  talking  of  dividends,  I  am  talking  of 
what  you  call  your  net  profits  after  deducting  all  your 
expenses  ? — We  pay  away  all  our  net  profits  in  dividends. 

5470.  Have  you  not  really  built  your  fleet  out  of  your 
revenue  ? — Of  cour;0  e\-ery  steimship  company  must 
do  that     You  set  aside  a  certain  sum  every  year  for 
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depreciation,  but  that  ib  not  a  profit— of  course  profit 
does  not  come  to  you  until  you  can  eet  aside  sufficient 
to  renew  your  fleet. 

5471.  I  am  putting  it  to  you  that  your  position  to-day, 
as  compared  with  1893,  is  that  you  have  a  larger  fleet 
and  that  your  capital  account  has  not  been  increased — 
you  have  rebuilt  your  fleet  in  eleven  years  t — No. 

5472.  I  will  tell  you  exactly  what  your  figures  were. 
In  1893  you  had  112,000  tons  of  shipping  and  in  1903 
you  had  138,000,  and  out  of  that  108,000  tons  were  new 
and  all  that  had  come  out  of  revenue  ? — ^Well,  so  far  as 


the  renewal  is  concerned  that  would  simply  aCcct  the 
depreciation. 

5473.  I  am  only  putting  facts,  whatever  you  like  to 
call  it  ? — You  will  have  to  take  it  in  conjunction  with  the 
remainder  of  the  accounts.  I  have  not  gone  into  it. 
You  are  putting  this  to  me  now,  but  we  should  have  to 
consider  the  money  we  had  in  hand  then  and  the  money 
we  have  in  hand  now,  and  what  our  UabiUties  were  then 
and  what  our  liabilities  are  now,  You  cannot  say  that 
because  we  have  built  so  many  ships  that  therefore 
wo  have  made  so  much  profit. 
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Mr.  Albert    ~  5474.  {Professor  Biles.)  Your  proposition   is    based,  I 
Pigott        think,  upon  the  assumption  that  ability  to  pay  should 
Moorhmise.    ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^j  ^^^  ^^^^^^^  ,_Yeg. 

V2,  July  1905.      5475.  Ability  to  pay,  or  rather  payment  is  necessarily 
——         made  up  of  quantity  and  rate  ?— Quantity  of  cargo,  and 
rate  of  cargo. 

5476.  In  the  case  of  taxation,  the  taxation  of  ships  by 
the  dock  owner,  a  certain  tonnage  multiplied  by  a  certain 
rate  is  what  you  have  to  pay  ?— Ability  to  pay  is  not  the 
rate  of  the  dock. 

5477.  I  corrected  myself.  I  did  not  mean  to  ask  you  as 
to  ability  to  pay,  but  payment,  payment  by  you  to  the 
dock  company  is  arrived  at  and  made  up  of  the  tonnage 
multiplied  by  the  rate  ?— Yes,  at  present. 

5478.  Now  this  inquiry,  as  you  know,  is  to  determine 
what  the  tonnage  should  be,  is  it  not  ?— That  is  the  object 
of  the  inquiry. 

5479.  Therefore,  if  ability  to  pay  is  to  be  the  basis  of 
dock  charges,  any  adjustment  of  the  tonnage  which  might 
in  your  judgment  be  inequitable  could  be  corrected  by  a 
modification  of  the  rate  ?— Might  be  corrected  in  that  way, 
but  the  modification  of  the  rate,  you  see,  would  always 
depend  on  the  goodwill  of  the  Dock  Board.  At  present  the 
basis  is  fixed  by  Parliament  and  cannot  be  altered,  but 
if  you  are  going  to  transfer  the  incidence  from  the  tonnage 
to  the  rate  you  are  going  to  put  it  in  the  power  of  any 
harbour  authority  to  raise  or  lower  its  rate  at  its  pleasure 
within  its  Parliamentary  powers. 

5480.  Has  it  not  that  power  now— I  mean  every  dock 
.  authority  has  the  power  to  raise  or  lower  its  rates  within 

its  Parliamentary  powers  ? — Yes,  that  is  so,  but  you  are 
putting  it  more  entirely  on  that  basis.  At  present  we  have 
some  assurance,  by  having  the  basis  fixed  by  Parliament, 
which  we  should  lose  if  it  were  to  be  transferred  entirely 
to  the  power  of  the  Dock  Board,  I  think. 

5481.  But  as  I  understand  the  question  of  basis  of 
rates— rates  only— Parliament  has  only  fixed  the  upper 
limit.  Is  not  that  so  ? — Yes,  Parliament  has  fixed  the 
upper  limit. 

5482.  And  you  are  at  the  present  moment  at  the  mercy, 
as  you  put  it,  of  the  Dock  Board  as  to  what  the  actual  rate 
shall  be  7— Yes,  that  is  so. 

5483.  Therefore  the  whole  question  of  rates  is  one  that  is 
a  matter  of  negotiation  7 — Yes. 

5484.  The  rates  could  be  altered  ?— The  rates  could  be 
altered  by  the  Dock  Board  now,  I  suppose,  if  they  desired 
to  alter  them. 


5485.  So  that  the  question  that  we  have  to  consider  of 
tonnage  — what  the  tonnage  should  be  and  how  that  should 
be  arrived  at — might  be  completely  determined  on  an 
equitable  basis  and  yet  produce  a  result  which  would  be 
inequitable — from  your  point  of  view  I  am  putting  it  7 — 
You  see  the  Board  have  to  charge  all  their  rates  equally 
on  all  vessels,  and  if  you  alter  the  basis  of  the  rate  you 
alter  the  proportion  which  we  should  have  to  pay,  whatever 
the  rate  might  be,  in  proportion  to  other  ships.  We  at 
present  pay  on  50  per  cent,  or  60  per  cent,  of  the  gross 
tonnage.  If  you  alter  our  basis  we  should  have  to  pay 
on  more  than  that  relatively  to  other  ships. 

5486.  {Mr.  Lyster.)  In  your  class  of  voyage  7— Yes, 
in  any  class  of  voyage  it  would  be.  Our  basis  would 
be  increased.  At  present  we  pay,  say,  for  example,  on  40 
per  cent,  for  our  whole  fleet,  of  the  gross  tonnage. 
You  might  alter  the  basis  so  that  we  should  have  to 
pay  on  50  per  cent.  In  that  case  our  relationship  to 
all  other  ships  would  be  altered  and  we  should  be 
paying  more  relatively  to  them  than  we  are  paying  now. 

5487.  I  think  you  agree  that  the  payment  is  made 
up  of  the  two  things,  one  of  which  is  tonnage  and  the 
other  is  rate  7 — Yes. 

5488.  And  that  it  is  only  tonnage  that  we  are  dealing 
with  ?— Yes. 

5489.  It  is  only  that  from  your  point  of  view  the  change 
in  the  tonnage  may  hit  you  hardly  that  you  have  objected  7 
—Yes. 

5490.  Do  you  understand  quite  clearly  what  the  pro- 
posal that  the  Dock  Board  put  forward  is  as  to  the  altera- 
tion in  tonnage  7—1  understand  that  the  present  proposal 
is  to  allow  a  maximum  of  32  per  cent,  for  propelling 
power. 

5491.  {Chairman.)  Half  of  the  witnesses  said  maximum, 
and  half  said  constant.  That  is  one  of  the  things  as  to 
which  I  should  like  to  know  what  they  mean  t 

5492.  (Professor  Biles.)  Supposing  that  we  take  this 
as  a  proposal  that  all  ships  whoso  machinery  is  above 
13  per  cent,  of  the  gross  shall  have  the  reduction  for 
propelling  space  of  32  per  cent.— of  course,  you  know  that 
all  ships  between  13  and  20  per  cent,  have  that  deduction  7 
— Yes,  and  you  are  proposing  to  extend  thot  to  all  ships 
above  13  per  cent.  That  moans  that  practically  no  ship 
shall  have  a  propelling  space  of  more  than  32  per  cent. 

.5493.  This  proposal,  if  carried  ont,  would  arrive  at  a 
net  tonnage,  would  it  not,  which  would  be  the  net 
register   tonnage7— This   proposal  of    the   Dock    Board 
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•would   be   the   net   register  tonnage.     It    would    vary 
with  every  vessel. 

5494.  At  present  the  net  register  of  90  per  cent,  of 
the  ships  is  arrived  at  in  this  way  ? — Yes,  but  let  us  see — 
would  it  vary  with  every  vessel  ? 

5495.  It  Would  be  a  fixed  net  tonnage,  would  it  not  ? — 
That  would  practically  be  much  larger  in  proportion  to 
the  earning  space  of  fast  ships  than  it  would  be  to  the 
earning  space  of  slow  ships. 

5496.  But  it  would  be  a  net  tonnage  ? — You  could 
call  it  net  tonnage. 

5497.  It  is  merely  a  modification  in  the  deduction  for 
propelling  space  to  arrive  at  what  is  now  called  net 
register  tonnage  ? — But  it  is  not  really  the  net  tonnage 
if  you  appreciate  properly  the  distinction  as  to  net  tonnage. 
Net  tonnage  has  always  been  understood  to  be  the  earn- 
ing space  of  the  ship.  Now  it  would  not  be  the  earning 
space  of  the  ship,  and  in  that  sense  it  would  not  be  the 
net  tonnage. 

5498.  Net  register  tonnage  is  a  definite  thing  which  is 
the  net  tonnage  (after  the  deduction  from  thegross),  which 
is  put  on  to  the  register? — Yes,  but  the  idea  of  net  tonnage 
is  the  earning  space  of  the  ship.  In  that  sense  it  has 
been  accepted  by  all  the  Commissioners  and  by  all  the 
Committees  that  have  sat  on  the  subject  as  representing 
the  earning  apace  of  the  ship.  Now  in  your  sense  it 
would  not  represent  the  earning  space  of  the  ship. 

5499.  Net  tonnage  a.s  it  is  understood  by  everyone 
who  I  think  has  been  in  association  with  tonnage  mea- 
Eureiuent  is  the  net  number  of  tons  of  one  hundred  cubic 
feet  after  making  certain  deductions  J — Yes,  after  dc- 

dunting  all  the  propel  ling  space — not  a  proportion  of  the 
propelling  space. 

5300.  After  making  certain  deductions.  Now  that 
net  tonnage  would  still  bo  the  basis  of  charge  if  this 
proposal  were  adopted,  would  it  not  ? — The  figure  that 
you  call  net  tonnage  v.ould  be. 

5501.  Net  register  tonnage  7 — Yee,  but  1  do  not  call  it 
net  register  tonnage. 

5502.  Then  what  you  mean  is  net  tonnage  or  earning 
space  ? — Yes. 

5503.  And  yon  claim  that  at  present  net  register 
tonnage  is  the  earning  space  of  a  ship  ? — Yea,  roughly. 

.5.t04.  Then  in  so  much  as  that  may  be  inaccurate 
your  conclusions  would  not  be  applicable,  would  they  ? — 
They  would  be  affected  to  the  extent  of  the  inaccuracy. 

5505.  Can  yon  tell  us  what  is  the  net  earning  space  of 
the  "  Campania,"  for  instance,  as  conijiared  with  the  net 
register  tonnage  ?— The  net  register  tonnage  is  4,960 
tons. 

5506.  What  is  the  net  earning  space  of  the  "  Cam- 
pania "  ? — Of  course  that  is  a  calculation — the  dffference 
is  of  course,  as  you  know,  in  the  coal  allowance. 

5.507.  Can  you  give  me  any  information  on  the  point  7 
— In  the  allowance  for  coal  space  the  "  Campania  "  gets 
something  from  that,  as  all  other  ships  get  something 
from  that. 

.550g.  You  do  not  know  the  figures  T — I  do  not  re- 
member the  figures.  I  should  think  it  would  be  about 
900  tons,  or  something  like  that. 

5309.  That  is  to  say  that  900  tons  is  the  space  gained 
by  the  "  Campania  ''  ? — That  of  coui-se  depends,  the 
"  Campania  "  has  75  per  cent,  of  engine  space  allowed 
for  coal  space.  If  she  could  take  coal  for  a  round  voyage 
that  space  would  not  acco.mmodate  the  coal.  As  she 
cannot  take  coal  for  the  round  vogage  and  takes  coal  for 
the  single  voyage  there  is  a  surplus.  There  is  a  surplus 
in  her  case  as  there  is  a  surplus  in  the  case  of  every  mer- 
chant ship.  We  contend  with  the  fast  steamers  the 
surplus  is  not  so  great  as  it  is  in  the  smaller  steamers 
proportionately  to  their  engine  space  and  to  their  speed. 

5510.  Now  in  the  ca.se  of  the  "  Campania  "  if  a  system 
could  be  introduced  which  would  remove  that  error  you 
would  say  then  that  the  net  register  tonnage  was  a 
better  measure  of  the  net  earning  capacity  than  the 
present  system  ? — That  is  supposing  she  was  only  to 
take  coal  for  the  single  voyage,  but  it  does  not  follow 
that  she  might  always  take  coal  for  the  single  voyage  ; 
she  might  take  more  coal  and  less  cargo. 

5511.  But  she  could  not  carry  it  7 — She  could  carry 
some  more. 

5512.  Take  tlie  "  Campania  "  as  she  actually  is  ? —  Yes. 
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5513.  Is  she  so  far  away  in  the  comparison  between    ^^    Albert 
the  net  register  and  what  you  call  the  net  tonnage  or       Piqutt 
earning  space,  that  if  you  were  to  introduce  a  system    Moorhouse. 

which  would  remove  that,  you  would  think  that  system 

fair  ? — If  it  were  applied  to  all  ships,  I  do  not  see  that  12  July  1903. 
we  should  have  a  right  to  object  to  it.  ^— 

5514.  That  is  to  say,  that  if  the  actual  machinery 
space,  plxis  the  actual  coal  space,  were  deducted  from  all 
ships,  you  would  not  object  then  ? — I  do  not  say  we 
would  not  object.  I  think  we  should  object,  because  I 
think  it  is  taking  away  an  allowance  that  British  tonnage 
at  present  has,  and  which  is  favourable  to  British  tonnage 
generally.  We  should  always  object  to  have  our  dues 
increased,  I  think,  but  on  an  absolute  basis  of  equity 
and  putting  aside  the  consideration  that  it  would  be  a 
damage  to  British  shipping,  we  should  not  perhaps  have 
a  right  to  object,  if  it  were  applied  all  through  to  every 
ship. 

5515.  I  put  it  to  you  that  if  a  system  were  adopted 
which  made  the  net  earning  space  of  your  ship  its  net 
register  tonnage  you  could  not  object  to  it  ? — If  it  were 
applied  all  round  to  every  ship,  and  subject  to  the  limita- 
tions I  have  mentioned. 

5516.  But  whether  it  was  applied  all  round  to  other 
ships  or  not  would  not  aflect  you  ? — It  would  affect  us 
very  decidedly.  You  are  saying  now  that  the  present 
basis  is  unfair,  and  you  are  wanting  to  correct  the  basis 
for  the  Cunard  ships.  You  admit,  I  suppose,  that  it  is 
unfair  all  round,  and  if  you  are  only  going  to  correct 
it  for  the  Cunard  ships  you  leave  the  unfairness  existing 
for  all  other  ships,  by  which  the  Cunard  ships  will 
suffer. 

3517  But  your  ships  are  not  competing  with  other 
ships  7 — Of  course  they  are  competing  with  other  ships. 

5518.  In  what  way  does  your  "  Campania  "  compete 
with  the  "  Rowanmore  "  ? — Our  ships  compete  with  all 
ships  that  go  to  New  York  for  cargo.  They  compete 
with  the  German  ships,  and  they  compete  with  ships  all 
round. 

5519.  With  the  cargo  ships  ?— With  the  cargo  ships. 
They  carry  cargo.  You  are  not  speaking  of  cargo  ships 
alone,  you  are  speaking  of  passenger  ships  as  well  as 
cargo  ships. 

5520.  Do  you  carry  cargo  at  the  same  rate  as  they  do 
in  the  "  Rowanmore  "  7 — We  carry  a  different  description 
of  cargo. 

5521.  And,  therefore,  you  do  not  compete  with  them  7 
— With  the  "  Rowanmore  "  the  competition  may  possibly 
not  be  very  active,  but  there  are  other  ships  besides  the 
"  Rowanmore."  The  "  Rowanmore "  goes  to  Balti- 
more, but  with  the  ships  that  go  to  New  York  we  do 
compete. 

5522.  Have  you  carefully  calculated  the  difference  of 
the  inequity  of  this  allowance  in  the  "  Rowanmore " 
and  the  "  Campania  "  7 — No,  I  cannot  say  that  I  have — 
any  more  than  it  is  expressed. 

5523.  You  have  seen  it  in  the  evidence  7 — Yes,  I  have- 
seen  that  you  make  the  "  Rowanmore  "  apparently  a 
more  profitable  ship  to  the  Dock  Board  than  the  "  Cam- 
pania," and  I,  in  my  evidence,  have  tried  to  show  that, 
she  is  not. 

5524.  But  on  the  question  of  deductions  you  claim 
that  the  cargo  steamer  has  a  proportionately  higher- 
inequity  on  account  of  its  deductions  than  the  mail 
steamer  7 — Yes,  in  proportion  to  its  speed. 

5525.  What  relation  has  the  speed  1 — Coal  allowance 
has  surely  some  relation  to  speed.  The  coal  allowanco 
has  an  absolute  relation  to  the  speed. 

5526.  But  as  a  matter  of  equity,  is  the  coal  allowance- 
related  to  the  speed  ? — Certainly.  The  proportionate 
amounts  or  absolute  amounts  should  have  relation  to  the 
speed. 

5527.  Supposing  the  cargo  boat  gets  100  tons  in  excess 
of  what  is  necessary  for  coal  space  and  the  "  Campania  " 
gets  1,000  tons,  is  that  justified  by  the  difference  in  speed  7 
—That  is  not  anything  like  the  same  proportion,  but 
still  that  might  be  justified  by  the  difference  in  speed. 
The  "  Rowanmore,"  I  take  it,  gets  enough  coal  allowance 
to  carry  her  for  a  round  voyage  and  more.  The  "  Cam- 
pania "  gets  enough  extra  coal  allowance  to  last  her  for 
four  or  five  days,  1  think. 
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Mr.  Albert       5528.  Now  the  amount  of  propelling  space  deduction 

Pigolf  in    the    ••  Campania "    according    to    the    register— you 

Moorhoutr.  „^y  ^^^^  jjjj,  f^^^  ^^  jf  ^^  ^ll_ig  7,373  tons  ?— Yes, 

JO  J  I    .i^  I  think  I  have  some  figures  on  the  subject. 

.i^^-;  5529.  That  provides  for  a  margin  of  7.373  tons,  ii 

possible,  of  coal  space.  Now  the  allowance  that  you  hare 
for  coal  is  7,000— you  say  7,022  T— That  is  without  de- 
ducting the  waste  stowsge-^the  actual  space  that  ran 
he  occupied  by  coal,  wb  made  6,320. 

5530.  That  is  45  and  another  4 J —practically  40}  1— 
Yee. 

5531.  Your  allowance  for  ooal  is  reduced  now  to  6,320 
tons  ? — ^Yee. 

5532.  That  is  what  you  say  it  is  t— Yes. 

5533.  It  may  or  may  not  be  correct,  but  so  far  as  that 
49J  is  or  is  not  correct,  that  is  what  you  say  it  is.  Then 
you  actually  use  in  your  ship  3,700  tons  T — For  a  trip 
across — not  a  round  voyage. 

5534.  Do  you  ever  carry  in  your  ship  3,700  ? — Yes, 
but  we  have  extra  space  you  know. 

6535.  (Sir  William  White.)  I  suppose  you  would  not 
have  more  thah  200  tons  on  arrival  sometimes  ? — No, 
of  course  we  have  to  carry  more  than  the  actual  con- 
sumption. 

6536.  (Professor  Biles.)  My  information  is  that  you 
do  not  put  in  that  amount  of  coal,  but  I  may  be  wrong  ? — 
Yes,  I  think  you  are  wrong.  We  do  put  in  that  amount 
ot  coal  when  we  go  on  the  longer  routes.  This  figure 
is  taken  as  representing  the  tacts. 

5537.  You  take  in  the  ctwe  of  the  "  Ivemia  "  the  actual 
amount  of  coal  as  4,983  in  the  deduction,  is  that  it  T — 
Yes. 

5538.  And  the  amount  required  for  the  round  voyage 
is  3,450  ?— Yes. 

5539.  So  that  you  have  a  space  over  of  1,533  as  com- 
pared with  680  t— 680— short. 

5540.  In  one  case  you  have  2,620  tons  over,  and  in  the 
other  case  you  have  1,633  tons  over  7 — ^No,  3,183,  for 
the  "Ivernia." 

6541.  But  I  understood  you  to  say  that  the  cargo  ship 
carried  coal  for  the  roiind  voyage  and  the  other  one  did 
not  ? — ^No,  I  did  not  say  so,  I  do  not  think  the  cargo  ship 
carries  coal  for  the  round  voyage  very  often. 

5642.  You  have  got  2,620  tons  of  space  in  excess  of 
what  you  actually  carry,  that  is  it,  is  it  not  T — Yes 
2,620  tons. 

5543.  I  will  take  your  figures — 3,700  as  against  2,620 
as  against  3,183,  is  not  that  it  7 — Yes. 

'  5544. '  Now  I  will  add  to  that  the  actual  amount  of 
space  in  the  engine  room,  4,213 — coal  space  2,620.  That 
la  to  be  turned  back  again  into  hundreds  7 — It  is  turned 
back  in  the  line  below. 

5545.  {Colonel    Denni/.)  1,179. 

5546.  {Professor  Biles.)  1,179,  and  then  you  have  got 
in  the  other  case  1 ,432.  That  is  an  estimated  figure  in  that 
bottom  line.  In  the  "  Ivemia  "  the  space  allowed  for 
engines  is  2,007.  Now  if  we  add  those  together  you  get 
that  the  "  Campania  "  has  deducted  2,000  more  tons 
than  the  "  Ivemia." 

.  6647.  {Sir  WiUiam  White.)  1,963. 

6648.  {WUness.)  Yes. 

5549.  {Professor  BUes.)  That  is  right  T— That  is  adding 
the  engine  room  to  it,  but  I  do  not  quite  see  the  purpose 
of  adding  the  engine  room  to  it. 

6550.  It  u  the  actual  space  that  is  not  taxed. 

5551.  {Colonel  Denny.)  That  is  the  engine  room  space. 
The  space  that  would  be  occupied  by  coal  on  the  round 
voyage  but  is  unoccupied  on  the  single  voyage. 

5552.  {Professor  Biles.)  In  the  last  clause  on  page  2 
the  Mersey  Dock  and  Harbour  Board,  you  say,  had  adopted 
a  grading  scale  of  rates  in  which  ability  to  pay  is  taken 
into  account  t — I  am  saying  that  in  analogous  cases 
they  have  adopted  that  principle. 

5553.  It  looks  as  if  the  ability  to  pay  was  the  basis 
of  it,  but  that  only  applies,  docs  it  not,  to  the  freight  of 
the  ship  really— the  ability  to  pay— and  not  to  the  tonnage 
of  the  ship  7— No,  it  applies  to  the  tonnage  of  the  ship, 
that  is  to  say,  the  principle  of  ability  to  pay  is  applied 


by  the  Dock  Board  to  the  tonnage  of  the  ships  that  entei' 
the  port  in  proportion  to  the  length'  of  their  voyage. 
Vessels  that  come  from  the  most  distant  ports  are  charged 
the  higher  rates  as  I  have  explained  here.  That  has 
relation  to  the  tonnage — that  has  to  do  with  the  net 
tonnage.  It  is  charged  on  the  net  tonnage.  It  is  the  rate 
charged  on  the  net  tonnage. 

5554.  {Mr.  Lyster.)  I  put  pretty  much  the  same  ques- 
tion yesterday  and  you  agreed  with  me  that  it  was 
measured  by  the  freight. 

5556.  {Professor  Biles.)  That  is  not  quite  the  point. 
What  I  want  to  put  is  this,  that  this  ability  to  pay  which 
you  quote  here  is  ability  to  pay  a  rate.  7 — Ability  to  pay 
a  rate. 

5556.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with  tonnage  7 — It  is  the 
ability  of  the  ship  to  pay  the  rate. 

6557.  But  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  tonnage. 

6558.  {Colonel  Denny.)  It  must  be  multiplied  by  the 
tonnage.  7 — Yes,  of  course. 

5559.  {Professor  Biles.)  Therefore,  again,  I  want  to  call 
your  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  variation  in  different 
characters  of  voyage  and  the  different  purposes  to  which 
the  ship  is  put  can  be  affected  by  the  rate  quite  inde- 
pendently of  the  tonnage  7 — There  is  no  proposal  to  alter 
the  rate,  is  there.  That  is  not  a  thing  that  we  are  con- 
sidering, is  it. 

6560.  You  are  talking  about  the  ability  to  pay  in  the 
lump  ? — Yes,  I  am  speaking  of  ability  to  pay  in  its  relation 
to  tonnage.  I  do  not  quite  see  how  the  question  of  rate 
comes  in. 

5661.  Let  me  ask  you  this  question  then,  you  say  that 
salt  is  only  charged  6d.  a  ton,  and  that  copper  is  charged 
2s.  4d.  a  ton  ?— Yes. 

5562.  Do  they  charge  any  different  rate  for  the  ship 
itself  whether  the  ship  carries  copper  or  salt  ? — Yes,  they 
might  do,  there  are  differential  rates,  I  think,  in  favour  of 
the  salt. 

5563.  {Mr.  Lyster.)  You  mean  coming  under  our 
differential  powers  ? — Yes. 

5564.  But  that  applies  only  to  locabty  i — It  applies 
really  to  the  profit  on  the  voyage,  you  know. 

5565.  It  would  apply  to  all  goods  in  Birkenhead,  would 
it  not  7 — No,  it  applies  to  certain  cargoes.  If  vessels 
load  certain  cargoes  in  Birkenhead  I  think  they  are  subject 
to  half  tonnage  rates. 

6566.  Salt  and  copper  ?— .Yes,  there  are  several 
examples  showing  that  the  principle  of  ability  to  pay 
runs  through  the  whole  of  the  Dock  Board's  work, 

'  5567.  {Professor  Biles.)  The  ability  to  pay  running 
through  the  whole  of  the  Dock  Board's  work  is  given 
effect  to  in  the  rate— that  is  my  point.  K  is  at  present 
given  effect  to  in  the  rate  7 — So  far  as  the  Dock  Board  are 
concerned  it  is  given  effect  to  in  the  rate,  but  so  far  as  the 
tonnage  basis  is  concerned,  it  is  given  effect  to  in  the 
tonnage.  You  see  the  tonnage  basis  was  fixed  by  Parlia- 
ment, and  Parliament  has  recognised,  I  think,  this 
ability  to  pay  a  net  tonnage,  that  is  to  say,  allowing  full 
propelling  space  and  bringing  down  reduced  not  tonnage 
for  the  fast  ships  which  have  less  earning  space.  Parlia- 
ment has  recognised,  and  the  Commissions  have  recognised 
the  ability  to  pay  in  fixing  the  tonnage.  In  this  matter 
of  the  Dock  Board  I  am  only  saying  that  they  also 
recognise  that  principle  by  grading  rates. 

5568.  {Mr.  Lyster.)  And  those  rates  are  all  submitted 
to  and  approved  by  Parliament  7 — Certainly. 

5569.  {Colonel  Denny.)  Between  your  minimum  and 
maximum  you  can  alter  them7 

5570.  {Mr.  Lyster.)  We  have  to  put  our  schedule  before 
Parliament 

5571.  (Colonel  Denny.)  But  inside  that  you  can  do  as 
you  like  7 

5572.  {Professor  Biles.)  Do  you  think  that  it  was  con- 
templated by  Parliament  that  dock  authorities  would  not 
be  able  by  altering  their  rates  to  make  up  for  the  reduction 
of  tonnage  7 — I  do  not  think  it  was  contemplated  by 
Parliament  at  all. 

5573.  Do  you  think  that  it  was  contemplated  that  if  a 
continuous  reduction  in  the  net  tonnage  took  place 
in    proportion     to    the    size    of    the    ships    that    the 
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dock  boards  should  have  no  remedy  ?-^No  remedy 
outside  the  rules.  It  was  pretty  well  understood  what 
thp  effect  of  the  rules  of  measurement  would  be.  It 
was  understood  that  there  would  be  differences  in  net 
tonnage,  and  that  sailing  vessels  would  have  a  bigger  net 
tonnage  than  slow  steamers,and  that  slow  steamers  would 
have  a  bigger  net  tonnage  than  fast  steamers.  That 
must  have  been  perfectly  well  in  the  mind  of  Parliament 
when  these  rules  were  adopted. 

5574.  I  am  not  accepting  your  statement  that  it  was, 
but  I  am  merely  putting  it  to  you  that  if  it  was  so  the 
Dock  BDard  had  no  remedy  in  the  continuous  reduction  of 
net  tonnage  against  loss  of  revenue  ! — The  question  is 
whether  they  required  the  remedy.  We  contend  that  they 
do  not  require  the  remedy. 

5575.  I  do  not  think  that  Parliament  would  have 
made  all  this  trouble  if  they  had  not  thought  so.  I  put 
that  proposal  to  you  in  opposition  to  your  proposal 
that  Parliament  recognised  that  the  ability  to  pay  in 
the  high  power  ships  is  not  so  great  as  in  the  low  power 
ships  T  — We  say  that  net  tonnage  represents  the  full 
charge  that  the  Dock  Board  is  authorised  to  make 
or  is  entitled  to  have  in  all  cases.  That  is  our  argument 
except  in  these  very  exceptional  cases  where  evasions 
are  admitted — I  will  not  say  that  they  are  admitted  by 
the  evaders,  but  I  believe  they  are  generally  recognised. 

5576.  But  is  not  this  evasion  an  increasing  evasion  in 
terms  of  increasing  speed  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  so,  I  do 
not  think  that  the  evasion  has  much  to  do  with  speed. 

5577.  How  would  you  do  with  a  person  who  evades  by 
putting  in  bigger  machinery  space  than  another  person? 
The  man  who  evades  gets  a  reduced  net  tonnage,  but  he 
does  not  get  a  reduced  carrying  power.  He  gets  increased 
carrying  power  with  a  reduced  net  tonnage.  Is  your 
ship  to  get  the  benefit  of  the  lower  net  tonnage,  and  the 
other  class  not  to  ? — I  do  not  think  there  is  anything  in  it. 

5578.  In  the  one  case  our  net  space  only  represents 
the  space  in  which  we  can  carry  cargo  and  passengers. 
In  the  other  case  the  net  space  does  not  represent  the 
Bpaoe  in  which  you  can  carry  passengers  and  cargo, 
and  that  is  the  essential  difference  between  them. 
One   is   honestly  arrived  at  and  the  other  is  not. 

5579.  That  is  a  matter  of  fact  that  I  do  not  agree  with 
you  upon  t — I  think  so. 

5580.  But  that  is  the  basis  of  your  claim  ? — Yes. 

5581.  Now  with  respect  to  the  Committee  that  sat 
on  the  question  of  subsidies — the  Mercantile  Cruisers — 
you  know  that  I  was  a  member  of  that  Committee,  and 
you  also  know  the  figures  that  they  arrived  at.  Do  you 
know  the  reasons  upon  which  they  arrived  at  those 
conclusions  ? — I  cannot  say  that  I  do  not,  but  I  do  not 
remember  them. 

6582.  Do  you  know  what  the  oonclusions  were  ? — 
Yes,  I  can  tell  you  what  the  oonclusions  were,  roughly. 

5583.  They  take  the  form  of  recommending  a  certain 
subsidy,  do  they  not  7 — Yes. 

5584.  Do  you  know  why  those  recommendations 
were  made  ? — No.  I  do  not  suppose  I  do  imless  the  reason 
is  stated  in  the  recommendation  itself. 

5585.  Generally  the  attempt  was  made  to  make  vessels 
of  the  higher  speeds  pay  the  same  as  vessels  up  to  twenty- 
two  knots  ? — Yes,  make  the  same  return  to  their  owners. 

5586.  Yes.  I  think  you  will  find  from  the  figures  that 
a  certain  nominal  subsidy — £18,000, 1  think  it  was,  a  year 
—was  given  to  the  twenty-two  knot  vessels  in  existence  ? 
Yes,  I  daresay  it  is  so.  I  have  got  the  figures; — 
no  doubt  that  is  so,  and  I  will  take  it  that  it  is  so. 

5587.  Do  you  assume  the  inference  from  that  was 
that  the  twenty-two  knot  vessels  did  not  pay  ? — I  should 
say  that  if  you  recommended  that  they  be  paid  £18,000 
it  was  because  you  considered  that  without  the  £18,000 
they  could  not  be  run.J 

5588.  You  may  take  it  from  me  that  that  figure  was 
put  in  because  it  is  the  amount  that  is  actually  paid  to 
these  ships  at  the  present  time  ? — I  do  not  think  you 
said  that  in  your  recommendation.  I  think  in  your 
recommendation  that  you  put  it  as  a  coincidence — you 
do  not  put  it  as  one  thing  dependent  on  the  other. 

5589.  As  a  member  of  that  Committee  I  am  not   at 
409. 


liberty  to  disclose  all  that  went  on  in  that  Committee  ?    Mr.  Albert 

— Really,  there  is  nothing  in  the  point,  I  think.         ■  ..■^'^"^^  ' 

■'  o  JT  Mooifioute. 

5590.  There  is   a  good  deal  in   the  pomt.     We  are 

dealing   with   the    "Campania"    and    "  Lncania,"    and  ]2  July  1905. 
your  statement  is  that  they  do  not  make  money  or  that         — 
they  are  big  losers  as  compared  with  the  cargo  boats 

and  you  say  in  support  of  that,  inferentially,  that  the 
Committee  on  Mercantile  Cruisers  were  of  that  opinion  ? 
—Yes. 

5591.  Now  I  put  it  to  you  that  if  the  assumption  was 
that  the  subsidies  were  to  be  given  on  the  basis  that 
vessels  like  the  "  Campania  "  and  "  Lucania "  should 
pay  as  well  as  these  other  vessels  pay,  that  then  it  does 
not  follow  from  that  report  that  the  Committee  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  "  Campania  "  and  "  Lucania  '- 
did  not  pay  ? — ^Your  report  is  this,  "  It  will  be  observed 
that  in  the  case  of  vessels  df  twenty  knots  speed  our 
figures  of  subsidy  do  not  differ  largely  from  the  present 
payments  to  the  Cunard  and  White  Star  lines  for  their 
fastest  ships."  I  take  it  that  you  are  using  that  argu- 
ment to  show  that  your  conclusions  are  fairly  correct 
and  that  they  are  borne  out  by  the  fact  that  the  £20,000 
is  about  the  present  subsidy  which  is  paid  to  the  Cunard 
ships. 

5592.  That  is  all  I  wanted  to  be  quite  sure  about.  You 
do  not  mean  that  the  Committee  report  that  the  "  Cam- 
pania "  and  "  Lucania "  were  vessels  that  could  not 
make  money  ? — ^No,  but  I  say  that  the  way  in  which 
you  expressed  your  conclusions  would  lead  one  to  infer 
that  you  thought  that  vessels  of  twenty  knots  should 
have  a  subsidy  of  this  amount,  and  that  you  supported 
that  conclusion  by  referring  t<>  the  Cunard  and  White 
Star  ships. 

5593.  That  is  perfectly  true,  only  the  reason  for  the 
subsidy  was  not  that  they  were  not  making  money  but 
for  some  other  reason — that  they  rendered  a  service  for 
doing  that  work.  I  think  you  will  agree  that  your  subsidy 
for  the  "  Camparia  "  and  "  Lucania  "  is  not  in  the  same 
nature  as  the  subsidy  proposed  for  your  larger  ships  ? — 
No. 

5594.  That  it  is  a  payment  for  work  done  in  carrying 
mails  and  so  on  ? — Yes. 

5595.  I  think  we  agreed  that  the  Committee's  report 
does  not  prove  at  any  rate  that  the  "  Campania  "  and 
"  Lucania  "  were  not  making  money  t — No,  but  it  does 
absolutely  prove  my  co  itention  that  as  you  increase  in 
speed  you  lose  in  money,  and  that  you  require  something 
to  make  that  loss  up. 

5596.  And  you  do  not  build  the  ship  unless  yolllget 
the  money  ? — And  you  do  notusuallybuild  the  ship  unless 
you  get  the  money. 

0597.  And  therefore  if  you  get  the  subsidy  to  make 
up  the  loss  you  are  as  well  able  to  pay  as  you  are  in  the 
case  of  the  "  Campania  "  and  "  Lucania  "  ?— It  depends 
upon  what  loss  you  assume.  We  should  base  our  calcula- 
tions on  the  present  net  register,  and  any  subsidy  we 
got  would  be  given  to  us  on  that  basis,  but  if  you  are 
going  to  increase  our  register  we  should  necessarily 
want  to  increase  the  subsidy. 

5598.  How  much  is  that — £4,000  ? — No,  on  the  present 
ships  I  think  it  is  £3,000  on  the  50  per  cent,,  and  £7,000 
on  the  other  percentage. 

5599.  Then  it  would  be  £7,000  on  your  whole  fleet  ?— 
£7,000  on  the  existing  fast  ships. 

5600.  {Mr.  LysUr.)  £7,000  if  the  rate  was  mamtained, 
and  the  tonnage  was  calculated  upon  the  proposal  which 
we  have  put  forward. 

5601.  {Professor  Biles.)  Then  your  subsidy  would  have 
to  be  increased  from  £150,000  to  £157,000  ?— Yes,  there 
would  be  that  addition. 

5602.  Whatever  it  is  the  subsidy  should  be  increased 
to  that  amount  ?— Yes,  to  make  up  the  difference  cer- 
tainly it  should. 

6603.  Now,  then,  will  you  turn  to  page  4  at  the  top 
of  the  page.  -'  The  only  notable  departure  from  them 
is  in  the  case  of  the  Suez  Canal,  m  which,  in  order  to  in- 
crease receipts  and  possibly  also  to  check  evasions,  more 
spaces  are  mcluded  m  the  gross,  and  less  deductions  allowed 
from  it,  than  under  British  rules.".  Is  not  this  the  de- 
clared object  of  the  Dock  Board— to  increase  the  receipts 
and  to  check  evasions  ?- Yes,  taking  the  two  together  I 
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suppose  it  is — they  do  want  to  increase  their  receipts 
and  they  want  to  check  the  evasions. 

5601.  Then  any  alteration  in  principle  that  was  adopted 
12Jaly  lOOS.  by  the  Snez  Canal   Commission   or   authorities    would 

equally  apply  in  this  case  ? — I  am  only  saying  that  in 

framing  the  Suez  Canal  rules  the  intention  was  not  solely 
to  apply  them  to  fast  ships,  or  I  suppose  even  to  apply 
them  purposely  to  fast  ships,  because  fast  ships  did  not 
use  the  Suez  Canal.  The  rules  were  intended  to  apply 
to  ships  that  used  the  Suez  Canal  and  which,  I  suppose, 
had  got  larger  deductions  than  the  Commission  thought 
should  be  allowed.  Fast  ships  were  not  in  their  minds. 
Ihat  is  the  point  I  want  to  make. 

5605.  But  do  you  not  think  that  it  is  quite  possible 
they  could  foresee  that  this  would  be  the  effect  of  limiting 
this  great  reduction  ? — I  do  not  think  they  would  have  it 
in  their  minds  in  1873.  In  1873  there  were  no  fast  ships 
in  existence. 

5606.  {Professor  Biles.)  What  was  the  date  of  the 
London  and  North  Western  steamer's  case. 

5607.  {Captain  Chcdmera.)  The  "Isabella"-  was  in 
1888  or  1889. 

5608.  {Professor  Biles.)  At  any  rate  there  were  cases 
of  ships  with  very  low  registers  in  existence  in  1873  T — 
There  were  evasions  then,  I  suppose,  as  there  are  now. 
I  think  it  is  fair  to  assume  that  thoy  did  not  have  fast 
ships  particularly  in  their  mind. 

5609.  Will  you  kindly  turn  to  the  top  of  page  5,  "  With 
regard  to  evasions,  these  are  chiefly  ingenious  devices  by 
which  ships  of  small  net  tonnage  are  enabled  to  carry 
large  cargoes,  and  they  should  we  think,  be  met,  nok  by 
altering  the  tonnage  basis  for  other  ships,  that  do  not  so 
oSend,  but  by  formulating  a  general  rule  that  all  vessels 
which  carry  cargoes  measuring  or  weighing  more  than  a 
reasonably  liberal  multiple  of  their  net  tonnage  shall  be 
classed  under  the  13  to  20  per  cent,  rule."  Suppose  in  place 
of  the  term  "  large  cargoes "  you  were  to  introduce  the 
term  "  earning  " ;  with  regard  to  evasions  those  are  chiefly 
devices  by  which  ships  of  low  net  tonnage  are  able  to 
earn  more  T — Yes,  but  we  contend  that  the  fast  ships  do 
not  earn  more. 

5610.  On  account  of  their  evasions  ? — No,  I  have 
explained  it  in  my  evidence  what  it  is  on  account  of — it  is 
on  account  of  their  very  large  expenses. 

5611.  But  they  do  earn  more  on  account  of  their  low 
net  register  tonnage,  do  they  not  ? — No,  not  net  earnings, 
certainly  not. 

6612.  They  do  to  the  extent  of  the  reduction  of  the 
tax  7 — I  do  not  quite  see  that. 

5613.  Supposing  you  had  to  pay  the  £7,000  more  that 
you  have  been  talking  about  ? — They  do  not  earn  more, 
but  they  spend  a  little  less.  The  net  earnings  of  course 
are  after  deducting  that.  When  I  speak  of  net  earnings 
I  speak  of  earnings  after  every  charge  is  deducted,  and 
every  charge  includes  the  charge  for  dock  tonnage  rates. 

5614.  And  your  charge  would  be  ? — If  it  were  deducted 
more  than  it  is  now — if  you  increased  the  net  tonnage 
more  than  it  is,  our  net  earnings  would  be  reduced 
by  that  amount. 

5615.  You  are  dealing  with  people  who  get  below  this 
amount  on  accoimt  of  some  evasion  f — Yes. 

5616.  They  earn  more — that  applies  to  you,  does  it 
not  T — No,  because  we  do  not  evade. 

6617.  They  do  not  -jvade  in  the  sense  that  they  com- 
ply with  the  law.  They  evade  in  the  sense  that  they 
take  advantage  of  the  law,  and  they  evade  the  accumula- 
tion of  a  large  net  register'.  What  would  you  propose 
to  do  with  these  coasting  vessels.  How  would  you 
give  effect  to  the  suggestion  ? — The  Board  of  Trade  would 
really  decide  what  the  proportion  should  be.  But  in 
the  Mersey  Dock  and  Harbour  Board's  figures  you  seem  to 
assume  two  and  a  half  times  the  net  tonnage  as  the 
tonnage  for  every  vessel — as  the  cargo  that  every  vessel 
may  legitimately  carry.  That  is  in  your  Dock  Board 
tables. 

5618.  {Mr,  Lyster.)  Where  is  that  ? — It  is  in  your 
statement  here  I  think. 

5619.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  there  is  any  suggestion 
of  that  kind  T — Well  it  comes  to  that — look  at  your 
Table  No.  11.    (See  Appendix  No.  16.) 


5620.  I  am  not  going  to  differ  with  you  as  to  what  the 
table  shows.  I  am  only  differing  with  you  as  to  what 
meaning  you  attribute  to  the  table  T— In  your  column 
5  you  say  "  weight  of  cargo  the  vessel  would  carry  based 
on  net  register  tonnage  of  40  cubic  feet  to  the  ton." 
That  means  two  and  a  half  times  the  net  tonnage, 
seeing  that  the  net  tonnage  is  calculated  in  100  feet  tons, 
and  this  is  in  40  feet  tons,  so  that  you  are  putting  it  down 
here  at  two  and  a  half.  Of  course  that  two  and-a-half 
does  not  really  include  the  allowance  that  it  is  acknow- 
ledged shall  be  generally  made  in  their  coal  consumption. 
That  should  be  added  to  the  two  and-a-balf.  I  should 
say  that  if  you  made  it  three  and-a  -half  or  four  it  would 
be  a  fair  figure. 

5621.  (Mr,  Lyster.)  I  am  asking  you  what  meaning 
you  consider  the  Dock  Board  attributed  to  that  table  ? — 
I  will  not  say  they  attributed  any  particular  mcanirg 
to  it,  but  they  are  here  working  out  the  calculation  which 
is  based  on  an  average  cargo  of  forty  feet  to  the  ton. 
You  are  saying  here  that  these  vessels  which  you  com- 
plain of  fall  short  of  that. 

5622.  If  you  make  such  a  suggestion  the  table  shows 
they  are  paying  on  a  very  disproportionately  low  net  ? 
—Yes. 

5623.  There  is  no  suggestion  in  the  table  that  they 
should  pay  the  proportion  between  the  one  and  the 
other  ? — No  ;  but  still  you  are  using  it  for  some  purpose. 
You  are  using  it  to  illustrate  what  you  suppose  might 
fairly  be  allowed. 

5624.  You  must  have  a  standard  of  comparison  ? — 
Possibly— I  do  not  want  to  carry  it  any  further  than  it 
really  goes. 

5625.  {Professor  Biles.)  I  want  now  to  call  your 
attention  to  this,  that  throughout  this  evidence  of  yours 
you  speak  of  net  tonnage,  sometimes  meaning  net  regis- 
ter tonnage,  and  sometimes  meaning  earning  space.  I 
think  you  have  got  into  some  little  confusion  here  ? — 
Possibly. 

5628.  Let  me  call  your  attention  to  this,  because  in 
some  respects  this  is  rather  important.  In  your  argu- 
ment at  the  top  of  page  5  with  regard  to  evasions,  you 
say :  "  These  are  chiefly  ingenious  devices  by  which 
ships  of  small  net  tonnage  are  enabled  to  carry  large 
cargoes."  Obviously  there  you  mean  that  ships  of  large 
net  tonnage  are  enabled  to  carry  large  cargoes  ? — -No. 
1  mean  ships  of  small  net  register  tonnage. 

5627.  But  those  ships  have  a  large  net  tonnage.  That 
is  what  you  mean  ? — Have  a  small  tonnage  as  measured 
by  the  Board  of  Trade,  but  have  a  large  carrying  tonnage. 

5628.  There  is  a  confusion  in  your  original  statement  ? 
— Nett  tonnage — 'I  give  the  usual  accepted  meaning  to 
the  words  "  net  tonnage,"  and  that  is  net  tonnage  as 
indicated  on  the  register. 

5629.  You  say  further  down :  "  The  substitution  of 
a  percentage  of  gross  tonnage  for  net  tonnage  in  respect 
of  all  fast  British  ships  whether  in  the  foreign  or  coast- 
wise trades  is  an  important  alteration,  and  could  not 
fail  to  injure  very  seriously  a  large  number  of  ships  which 
have  been  built  to  earn  a  normal  profit  under  the  present 
rules "  ? — I  am  always  referring  to  the  net  register 
when  1  refer  to  the  net  tonnage. 

5630.  I  wanted  to  make  it  clear  on  that  point.  Then 
on  page  6,  half-way  down  on  that  page  you  say :  "  It 
has  been  admitted,  I  think,  by  all  the  shipowners  who 
have  given  evidence  for  the  harbour  boards,  that  net 
tonnage  is  fair  except  for  the  freak  cases,  until  it  is  applied 
to  steamers  of  greater  speed  than  their  own."  Who 
is  it  that  has  given  evidence  to  that  effect  ? — I  think 
most  of  the  Dock  Board  witnesses  gave  evidence  to 
that  effect. 

5631.  Is  not  the  tendency  of  the  evidence  that 
more  than  32  per  cent,  deduction  for  machinery  space 
is  unfair  ? — No  ;  most  of  the  witnesses  referred  to  the 
64  per  cent.  The  very  strongest  of  your  witnesses 
referred  to  the  64  per  cent.,  and  he  said  that  64  per  cent. 
was  fair.  He  said :  "  Never  mind  what  the  space  for 
the  propelling  power  is,  take  the  64  per  cent."  and  he 
said,  "  I  stand  up  for  64  per  cent.  My  own  ships  are 
64  per  cent."     And  that  is  all  I  say  here. 

5632.  You  say  "  Until  it  is  applied  to  ships  of  greater 
speed  than  their  own"  ? — Yes,  that  would  be  steamers 
that  would  not  come  imder  the  64  per  cent.  rule. 
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5633.  That  is  not  what  you  say  ? — That  must  inevit- 
ably follow  that  ships  of  greater  speed  get  outside  that 
64  per  cent,  and  make  less  than  64  per  cent. 

5634.  What  do  you  mean  by  vessels  of  greater  speed 
than  their  own  ? — After  64  per  cent,  you  tend  to  get 
•down. 

5635.  But  your  statement  is,  until  it  is  applied  to 
•steamers  of  greater  speed  than  their  own.  That  does 
■not  apply  to  your  "  Ivemia ''  ? — That  applies  to  the 
*'  Etruria".  and  "  Umbria." 

5636.  I  only  want  to  get  it  clear  what  you  mean  by  that. 
You  mean  that  they  object  to  anything  under  64  per 
■cent.  T — Yes. 

5637.  Then  with  reference  to  the  last  clause  on  that 
page  as  to  what  should  be  done  with  sailing  ships,  of 
«ourse  that  is  outside  our  reference,  is  it  not  ? — It  may  be 
outside  your  reference,  but  I  am  simply  putting  it  as  a 
consideration  in  equity. 

5638.  But  there  again  the  question  of  the  amount  to 
be  paid  is  affected  by  another  element  with  regard  to  this, 
4ind  that  is  the  rate  ? — No.  A  saiUng  ship  pays  the  same 
rate  as  a  steamer. 

5639.  It  is  absolutely  easy  to  adjust  that  by  altering 
the  rate  for  them  ? — I  do  not  know  that  they  could  alter 
the  rate. 

5640.  I  mean  Parliament  could  ? — Oh,  yes,  it  is  easy 
to  adjust  anything.  If  you  are  going  to  manipulate  your 
rates  sufiBciently  you  could  bring  out  the  present  results 
in  a  variety  of  ways  by  altering  your  rates. 

5641.  But  as  between  such  wide  distinctions  as  sailing 
.ships  and  steamers  ? — -At  present  it  is  not  recognised. 
The  sailing  ship  at  present  pays  the  same  rate  as  the 
steamer  throughout  the  whole  system. 

.5642.  {Colonel  Denny.)  Irrespective  of  time  ? — Irre- 
spective of  time.  A  sailing  ship  from  America  pays 
Is.  4d.  and  is  at  liberty  to  remain  two  months  in  dock 
The  steamer  pays  Is.  4d.  and  is  at  liberty  to  remain  two 
jmonths  in  dock  if  she  likes. 

5643.  {Professor  Biles.)  As  regards  your  proposal  to 
bring  these  freak  ships  into  line  with  the  others,  you  say 
on  page  7  :  "It  would  be  a  great  hardship  and  very 
■detrimental  to  the  coastwise  trade  which  is  run  on  a  very 
-small  margin  of  profit  to  increase  the  duos  on  these  ships.'- 
That  is  an  argument  that  applies  equally  to  froak  ships 
«3  to  ships  that  arrive  at  a  low  tonnage  that  are  non- 
freaks  ? — I  do  not  think  so.  I  think  that  the  argument 
that  applies  to  tonnage  honestly  arrived  at  does  not 
apply  with  the  same  force  to  the  tonnage  not  fairly  arrived 
at,  we  will  say.  There  is  a  difference  between  the  honest 
man  and  the  other  gentleman,  you  know. 

5644.  What  is  the  meaning  of  Clause  2  on  page  7, 
and  Sub-clause  1  ?  Tnere  Ls  something  wrong,  U  there 
not  ?  "  Fast  vessels,  foreign  or  coastwise,  on  which 
•the  deduction  for  engine  and  fuel  space,  etc.,  fairly 
measured,  leave  a  net  tonnage  which  is  less  than  50  or 
•64  per  cent,  of  gross  tonnage."  What  does  that  mean  ? 
1  do  not  understand  it  ? — It  means  this,  that  the  Dock 
Board  at  the  time  that  that  evidence  was  compiled  had 
«n  alternative  proposal  in  their  minds. 

5645.  Just  turn  to  your  Table  A  (see  Appendix  No.  22) 
— You  take  the  two  cases.  I  quite  see  your  point  as 
between  your  company  and  some  of  the  other  companies, 
lonly  want  you  to  look  at  your  own  company's  ships  ? — 
Yes,  Table  A. 

5646.  We  have  nothing  to  do  with  di^itinctions  between 
two  ships  that  belong  to  two  companies.  The  four  ships 
•that  you  quote  here  have  a  net  register  less  than  the 
j^ross  of  41- 1  ? — Yes. 

5647.  And  in  the  case  of  the  passenger  and  cargo 
steamers  it  works  out  at  63  per  cent.  ? — Yes. 

5648.  I  understand  that  what  you  point  to  there  is 
that  you  pay  per  gross  ton  per  annum  Os.  8d.,  inasmuch 
as  gross  tonnage  is  the  measure  of  service  rendered. 
You  pay  6s.  8d.  as  against  your  cargo  steamers,  which  pay 
•8s.  4d.  ? — Yes,  on  that  basis.  Of  course  it  is  the  basis 
the  Dock  Board  have  taken  in  their  statement  generally, 
and  I  have  adopted  it. 

5649.  Now  6s.  8d.  is  8 )  pence,  and  is  one-fifth  less  than 
*Js.  4d.,  which  is    100   pence.       In  order  to  make  those 


two  things  equitable  from  the    point   of  view  of  gross    j)/;..  Albert 
tonnage  if  you  increase  the  41  •!  in    the  ratio    of  100,        Pigott 
you  will  bring  that  percentage  up  to  51-4  ? — Yes.  Moorhotise. 

5650.  And  therefore  from  an  equitable  point  of  view  jo  jn)y  1905. 

51 '4  would  be  as  fair  for  your  mail  steamers  as  for  your 

passenger  and  cargo  steamers,  would  it  not  ? — No.     We 

do  not  say  that  it  is  fair  for  the  passenger  and  cargo 
steamers.  For  instance,  the  purpose  of  tnis  table  is  to 
extend  the  comparison  which  the  Dock  Board  themselves 
commence.  They  commence  by  showing  four  mail 
ships  as  compared  with  four  selected  ships  of  four 
lines.  Instead  of  that  we  compare  four  mail  ships  with 
the  whole  of  the  four  lines — not  with  four  selected  ships  ; 
or  we  compare  the  mail  and  passenger  ships  together  with 
the  whole  of  the  ships  of  the  four  lines,  and  you  will  see 
from  that  table  that  the  fast  mail  ships  come  out  there 
at  63.  8d.  per  gross  ton,  while  the  average  of  the  four 
lines  down  below  is  6s.  3d. 

5651.  I  understand  what  that  is.  Of  course  that 
involves  a  much  smaller  number  of  voyages  in  the  case 
of  the  slower  steamers  ? — The  point  we  bring  out  is  that 
the  mail  steamers  are  going  all  the  time,  winter  or  summer, 
whether  they  are  run  at  a  profit  or  whether  they  are  run 
at  a  loss.  The  other  steamers — the  cargo  steamers — if 
they  are  making  a  loss  in  their  business,  they  can  be  laid 
up.  We  are  regular  steamers  and  in  that  respect  we 
pay  the  Board  better  than  any  other  company.     That 

is  our  contention,   and   the    same    applies    in    a    large       ' 
measure  to  these  regular  coasting  vessels. 

5652.  That  applies  to  all  the  ships  of  your  line — you 
run  them  winter  and  summer  ?— No,  we  are  not  obliged 
to  do  so,  with  regard  to  them  all.  Last  svmmer  we  took 
off  the  "  Carpathia "  from  the  New  York  route,  and  we 
put  her  on  to  the  Mediterranean  route. 

5653.  But  you  run  your  vessels  winter  and  summer  ? 
— We  may  do  so,  but  we  are  not  obliged  to  do  so. 

5654.  These  other  vessels  of  the  Dominion  Line  and 
others  were  not  running  all  the  year  ? — They  were  laid 
up  because  the  trade  was  not  profitable. 

5655.  If  the  trade  had  been  profitable  they  would  have 
paid  a  greater  rate  per  ton  ?^But  they  would  have  all 
paid  more.  There  are  always  these  contingencies  with 
regard  to  cargo  vessels.  They  are  not  bound  to  ports 
as  mail  steamers  are.  Instead  of  coming  from  New  York 
to  Liverpool  they  might  go  from  New  York  to  Antwerp 
or  to  a  variety  of  other  places. 

5656.  {Mr.  Lyster.)  But  you  get  your  subsidy  ? — No, 
we  get  no  subsidy. 

5657.  I  mean  you  get  a  pa3Tnent  for  the  mail  ? — Yes, 
according  to  the  weight  of  the  mail  carried. 

5658.  (Professor  Biles.)  On  the  question  of  tonnage, 
between  the  64  per  cent,  and  the  41  per  cent.,  your  two 
types  of  ships  represent  the  variations  due  to  the  tonnage 
alone,  but  the  service  is  the  same,  and  the  management 
is  the  same,  is  it  not  ? — I  suppose  the  management  is 
the  same. 

5659.  And  the  service  is  the  same  ? — You  mean  to 
say  that  it  is  equally  regular. 

5660.  Eqxially  regular  ? — Not  entirely,  as  I  have  pointed 
out. 

5661.  It  is  for  the  same  purposes  at  any  rate  7 — Yes. 

5662.  And  you  compare  in  that  way  things  which  are 
as  near  as  you  can,  and  when  you  do  it  you  get  what 
appears  to  me  to  be  a  fair  deduction  from  it — that  if  you 
had  a  basis  of  50  per  cent,  of  the  gross  tonnage  as  your 
net,  that  you  would  be  paying  a  fair  thing  ? — Of  course 
I  cannot  understand  how  you  get  at  that  payment — it  is 
not  the  deduction  that  I  draw  at  all. 

5663.  I  mean  on  the  basis  of  this  table ;  you  draw 
this  table  in  order  to  shew  the  average  gross  in  the  different 
classes  of  ships  7 — Yes,  and  the  mail  ships  show  6s.  8d. 
and  the  cargo  8s.  4d.  Your  argument  seems  to  be  that 
although  your  mail  ships  pay  more  than  the  cargo  ships 
we  should  still  advance  them  from  6s.  8d.  to  8s.  4d. 

5664.  You  do  not  say  that  that  6s.  8d.  is  due  to  very 
high  tonnage  7 — It  is  due  to  their  tonnage  and  their 
voyages  together. 

566).  But  you  would  get  the  same  result  out  of  the 
other  steamers  if  thoy  were  to  run  frequently  7 — But 
they  do  not,  and  they  never  wfil.     _    _  ,  _^ 
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Mr,  Albert       6666.  But  that  is  apart  from  tonnage  ?— You  have  to 
PigoU        rooogniae  the  whole  of  the  oonditiona  under  which  the 
MoorhouK.    trade  is  carried  on,   and   under  those  conditions   mail 
12  July  1905.  "Wpe  will  alwa^-s  run  more  regularly  than  cargo  ships. 

6667.  As  between  your  two  claaaee  there  at  any  rate 
there  would  be  no  diflerenoe  in  the  regularity  between 
them  ?— There  is  as  a  matter  of  fact. 

0668.  Will  you  kindly  turn  to  page  13  and  tell  us 
what  the  effect  of  these  percentages  would  be  for  1906, 
when  you  would  have  your  latest  now  ship  ? — I  cannot. 

666&.  This  year  I  mean.  Take  the  "  Carmania."  T— 
I  oannot  tell  you  her  tonnage  at  present. 

5670.  Assuming  she  has  the  same  carrying  power  ? — 
Assuming  she  has  the  same  carrying  power  she  ^pv^d 
bring  the  average  down  a  shade.  ,^,   i^., 

6671.  And  if  you  put  the  new  ones  in  you  would  bring 
It  down  still  more  ? — Yes,  but  in  the  meantime  we  may 
be  having  other  ships,  and  it  doet  not  follow  that  there 
will  be  no  compensation. 

5672.  Will  yon  turn  to  page  15  and  kindly  tell  me 
whether  your  percentage  profit  and  loss  on  "  Campania  ". 
and  "Ivemia"  is  based  on  the  first  cost  of  those  vessels  t 
— ^The  percentage  is  based  on  the  first  cost. 

5673.  Does  it  include  in  its  percentage  profit,  interest, 
and  depreciation  for  each  year  ? — Yes. 

5674.  So  that  if  those  were  taken  on  the  book  value 
of  1904  it  would  be  a  very  different  percentage  to  what 
it  waa  in  the  earlier  years  ! — It  would  differ  somewhat ; 
it  would  not  differ  very  materially. 

5675.  Do  you  mean  to  say  you  do  not  write  the  boats 
down  7 — We  write  them  down  of  course  every  year.     We 

.  write  down  a  certain  amount  every  year,  and  we  must 

go  on  writing  that  down  until  the  vessels  are  exhausted, 
BO  that  you  see  the  expenses  against  a  ship  in  each  year 
is  the  percentage  of  the  cost  value,  not  a  percentage  of 
the  depreciated  value. 

5676.  That  is  the  first  cost  value  I — That  is  the  first  cost 
value. 

5677.  The  profit  on  those  ships  includes  the  payrnent 
of  light  duos  of  course  ? — Everything. 

5678.  (Mr.  Lyder.)  Allocated  to  the  particular  ships  ? 
— Yes,  allocated  to  the  particular  ships. 

•  6679.  ("Sir  William  White.)  If  wa  may  take  the  point 
that  Professor  Biles  has  been  dealing  with  first,  I  presume 
when  you  said  you  must  take  tonnage  into  account  in 
comparing  the  faster  and  slower  steamers,  what  you  had 
in  your  mind  waa  what  you  have  stated  repeatedly  in 
your  evidence  that  the  increase  of  speed  carries  with  it 
increase  of  engine  space  and  increase  of  coal  space,  and 
therefore  you  must  take  register  tonnage  as  well  as 
other  circumstances  into  account.  Is  that  what  you 
meant  ? — Yes. 

,    5680.  Is  that  so  ?— Yes,  distinctly  I  think. 

5681.  That  is  to  say  you  want  to  adhere  to  the  state- 
ment in  your  proof  7 — Absolutely. 

5682.  Yes,  I  take  it  to  be  that  With  regard  to  the 
fast  steamvBTs  and  this  committee  on  subventions  or  sub- 
sidies to  wliich  we  have  boon  referred,  I  find  this  passage 
in  the  Report.  The  Committee  said  "  We  have  in- 
quired carefully  into  the  initial  cost  of  vessels  possessing 
a  speed  of  twenty  knots,  and  up  to  twenty-six  knots  " — 
now  this  is  the  passage  I  am  going  to  call  particular 
attention  to — "  and  also  into  the  amount  of  annual 
■ubaidy  which  would  bo  required  by  a  commercial  com- 
pany towards  making  good  the  loss  which  would  be 
sustained  in  peace  time  by  running  such  vessels."  Was 
that  the  passage  you  had  in  your  mind  ? — That  was  one 
of  the  passages,  but  the  passage  I  had  in  my  mind  more 
particularly  was  the  one  down   below. 

6683.  The  Committee  committed  themselves  absolutely 
to  the  statement  that  those  ships  of  high  speed  are  running 
at  a  loss  under  conuuercial  conditions.  Passing  to  the 
broader  ground  of  your  evidence.  I  want  to  be  perfectly 
clear  as  to  your  view.  As  I  understand,  you  maintain 
that  the  present  system,  although  not  perfect,  on  the 
whole  works  fairly  as  between  ship  and  ship  and  as  between 
shipowner  and  dock  proprietor  7 — Yes,  absolutely  I  think 
•o. 


^684.  Further,  you  attach  great  importance  to  the 
fact  that  the  present  sjrstom  of  tonnage  measurement  ha* 
by  successive  stages  been  universally  accepted  by  the- 
principal  maritime  countries  7 — Yes. 

5685.  And  your  conclusion  is  that  it  is  most  important 
not  to  make  any  radical  change  but  in  some  way  to  deal 
with  what  you  call  "  evasions  "  T — Yes. 

5686.  Does  that  fairly  sum  up  what  you  have  in  your 
own  mind  7 — I  think  so.  I  think  it  is  an  important  thing; 
to  deal  with  these  "  evasions  "  under  the  rules  as  they 
exist  at  present  and  not  to  make  a  fundamental  alteraticn 
in  the  basis  on  which  those  rules  are  formulated. 

5687.  Now  may  I  put  to  you  certain  figures  which  I 
think  are  known  in  their  substance  to  the  Committee- 
Will  you  take  it  from  me  that  during  the  last  four  years: 
from  January,  1901,  to  December,  1904,  of  the  8hip» 
registered,  91}  per  cent.,  taking  the  gross  tonnage  as  the 
basis,  had  a  net  register  tonnage  of  60  per  cent,  and 
upwards,  and  that  therefore  about  8J-  per  cent,  had  a 
net  register  tonnage  of  less  than  60  per  cent.  7 — Yes. 

5688.  Further,  will  you  take  it  from  me.  that  this 
return  shows  that  of  the  8 J  per  cent.  SJ  were  ocean  going; 
steamers  7 — ^Yes. 

5689.  And  about  three  per  cent,  were  in  the  home  trade, 
coasting  and  cross  channel  steamers  7 — Yes.  May  I  say- 
that  I  do  not  quite  follow  your  figures.  The  total  you 
made  there  was,  how  much  7 

5690.  Ninety-one  and  three-quarters  are  of  60  per  cent, 
of  the  gross  and  upwards  7 — That  leaves  eight  and  a 
quarter  to  deal  with. 

5691.  And  of  those  five  and  a  quarter  are  ocean  going; 
steamers  and  about  three  in  the  other  class  ? — Coastwise 
and  home  trade.  I  should  have  thought  that  the  pro- 
portion of  the  coastwise  and  home  trade  would  have  been, 
greater. 

5692.  These  are  ships  built  in  that  time  with  such  per- 
centage of  net  to  gross  tonnage  7 — Yes. 

5693.  Now  taking  that  and  then  turning  to  our  terms 
of  reference,  what  we  are  asked  to  inquire  into  is  this  : 
we  are  asked  "  to  inquire  into  the  operation  of  Section 
78  of  the  Merchant  Shipping  Act,  1894,  whether  or  not  it 
tends  to  produce  in  any  class  of  ship  a  disproportionately- 
low  register  tonnage  in  comparison  with  the  gross  tonnage- 
and  then  to  find  a  remedy,  if  it  is  so.  Now  you  have  in 
your  mind  that  we  are  taking  ships  built  in  the  four  years 
— ^that  eight  and  a  quarter  of  the  total  tonnage  7 — Yes. 

5694.  Because  I  think  I  am  fair  in  stating— Mr.  Lyster 
will  correct  me  if  I  am  wrong — that  the  proposal  of  the 
Mersey  Docks  and  Harbour  Board  would  practically  be 
considered  satisfactory  to  91|  per  cent. 

5695.  (ilfr.  Lyster.)  I  take  it  that  those  come  into  the 
32  per  cent. 

5696.  (Sir  William  White.)  We  are  dealing  solely  with 
the  8J  per  cent. 

5697.  (Mr.  Lyster.)  We  do  not  express  any  serious, 
dissatisfaction  with  the  vessels  in  the  32  per  cent,  class. 

5698.  (5»V  William  WhUe.)  Quite  so,  now,  as  regards 
these  ocean-going  steamers,  I  suppose  we  may  fairly- 
assume  that  vessels  with  less  than  60  per  cent,  of  their 
gross  as  the  net  register,  belong  to  the  principal 
steamship  lines  7 — Yes,  I  should  think  so. 

5699.  Would  those  vessels  in  home  ports  as  a  rule  be 
working  at  appropriated  berths  ? — I  should  think  the 
bulk  of  them  would  be. 

5700.  In  the  case  of  your  own  Company  you  have 
told  us  that  in  Liverpool  you  have  appropriated  berths  7 
—Yes. 

5701.  I  take  it  that  you  mean  by  that  those  berths  are 
at  the  sole  disposition  and  for  the  sole  use  of  the  Cunard 
Company's  ships  7— So  long  as  the  Cunard  Company 
can  effectively  occupy  them. 

5702.  Yes,  of  course  you  could  not  occupy  them, 
without  paying  for  them — we  are  taking  things  as  thejr 
are — that  is  that  they  are  to  be  effectively  occupied  but 
you  have  those  quays  and  those  sheds  with  all  that  that 
means.  You  have  them  for  your  sole  exclusive  use 
subject  to  your  making  a  payment  and  effectively 
occupying  them  7 — Yes. 
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■■' '  5703.  Would  you  mind  telling  us  what  ia  the  case'  at 
Jifew  York  with  regard  to  your  berth  there  T — At  New 
York  we  have  a  space  appropriated  to  us  specially  which 
-we  pay  a  rent  for  and  on  which  we  have  built  sheds. 

5704.  Did  you  construct  the  pier  ?— No,  the  munici- 
pality constructed  the  pier,  but  we  constructed  the  sheds 
■on  the  pier. 

5705.  You  pay  an  annual  rent  ? — We  pay  an  annual 
rent. 

5706.  Is  that  an  overhead  payment  whether  you  take 
the  ships  there  or  not  ? — Yes,  we  should  pay  the  rate 
whether  we  took  the  ships  there  or  not,  or  whatever  ships 
we  took  there.  ji!here  is  another  payment  at  New  York 
-which  is  somewhat  akin  to  our  payment  for  light  dues, 
and  that  is  the  payment  which  is  made  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  30  cents  per  annum  paid  in  five  payments. 

5707.  Per  annum  per  what — per  net  register  ton  ? — 
Per  net  register  ton,  it  is  something  akin  to  our  own 
light  dues. 

5708.  When  you  go  to  Boston  what  do  you  do  there  t — 
In  Boston  we  occupy  a  dock  built  and  shedded  by  the 
railway  company. 

5709.  Do  you  pay  them  rent  ? — No,  we  do  not  pay 
them  practically  any  rent,  but  they  get  the  wharfage  on 
the  goods  that  we  carry  in  our  ships. 

5710.  But  this  is  by  an  arrangement  with  the  Com- 
pany ! — Yes,  with  the  Boston  Railway  Company. 

5711.  Now  as  to  Philadelphia  ? — We  do  not  go  there. 

5712.  You  did,  did  you  not  ? — No,  not  in  recent  years, 
at  any  rate. 

5713.  We  must  take  it  that  in  New  York  you  pay  an 
inclusive  rent  for  your  appropriated  berth  whether  you 
take  your  ship  there  or  not  and  at  Boston  you  have  an 
arrangement  by  which  you  have  an  appropriated  berth, 
although  you  pay  no  fixed  rent  ? — Yes. 

5714  In  the  evidence  you  allude  to  the  arrange- 
ment on  the  Thames  by  which  an  annual  payment  is 
made — you  know  the  passage  I  refer  to  ? — Yes. 

5715.  I  believe  we  are  to  have  the  facts  with  regard 
to  that  arrangement  put  before  the  Committee,  but  I 
■want  to  take  you  one  step  farther.  You  in  your  evidence 
refer  to  the  coasting  and  cross-channel  lines.  Is  it  a  fact 
that  in  many  ports  these  particular  passenger  lines  have 
appropriated  berths  ? — Foreign  or  coastwise  ? 

5716.  I  am  taking  cross-channel  coasting  steamers — the 
principal  lines,  we  will  say,  like  the  City  of  Dublin  ? — Yes, 
I  could  not  say  from  my  own  knowledge,  but  I  think  it  is. 

5717.  You  allude  to  certain  cases  you  know  of  in  your 
evidence — taking,  for  example,  the  Cunard  Company  as  an 
instance,  what  is  there  to  prevent  effect  being  given  to  the 
proposal  that  you  make  at  the  bottom  of  page  9 — I  will 
not  say  the  proposal,  but  to  the  arrangement  which  you 
describe  at  the  bottom  of  page  9  in  regard  to  the  service 
rendered.  I  do  not  want  to  enter  into  a  definition  of 
florvice  rendered,  but  I  mean  as  between  the  fast  passenger 
steamers — the  ocean-going  passenger  steamers  where  the 
net  register  falls  below  60  per  cent. — what  objection  would 
there  bo  to  effect  being  given  to  the  arrangement  which 
you  describe  at  the  bottom  of  page  9.  A  rent  would  be 
charged  in  proportion  to  the  nature  of  the  accommodation 
given  and  the  berth  appropriated,  which  is,  as  you  told  us, 
subject  to  your  effective  occupation.  What  objection  would 
there  be  to  that  arrangement  being  made  in  ail  such  cases 
•<rhich  would  of  course  deal  effectively  with  any  diflBculty 
as  regards  variation  in  the  net  register  tonnage  of  swifter 
ships  ? — There  is  no  abstract  objection  to  it. 

5718.  But  do  you  see  any  objection  to  effect  being  given 
to  that — any  practical  objection  ? — No,  I  do  not  know 
there  is.  It  assumes  that  we  should  pay  a  fair  rate  for  the 
space. 

5719.  Do  not  you  think  that  it  would  be  possible  for  the 
Cunard  Company  and  the  Hersoy  Dock  and  Harbour 
Board  to  come  to  a  fair  and  friendly  agreement  as  to  what 
would  be  a  fair  payment.  Of  course  it  would  require 
Parliamentary  powers.  The  Dork  Board  could  not  do  it 
themselves.  They  liave  no  power  to  make  an  arrange- 
ment of  that  kind  by  which  they  would  cease  to  collect 
dock  rates  and  charge  you  a  definite  amount. 

5720.  {Mr.  Lyster.)  We  have  a  very  wide  margin. 


5721.  (iStV  William  White.)  I  want  to  know  Mr.  Moor- '  J^fr.  Albert 
house's  feelings  on  the  shipowner's  side  ? — We  have  rio    ^^Pigptt 
objection  to  it.     The  fact  that  we  do  it  at  New  York  aind 
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may  do  it  at  Boston  shows  that  we  have  no  objection  to  it.  12  July  1905. 

5722.  This  is  quite  subordinate  to  what  I  have  been 
asking  you,  but  for  the  information  of  the  Committee  I 

want  to  ask  your  opinion  on  a  matter  as  a  most  experienced  ' 

manager  of  steamships.  It  has  been  put  to  us  that  in 
constructing  quays  and  sheds  as  ships  get  higher  and  as 
the  modem  ships  add  to  their  superstructure  that  greater 
expense  is  entailed  in  the  construction  of  higher  quays 
and  that  as  a  matter  of  convenience  to  the  ship — ^not  to  the 
owner  of  the  land — it  is  found  desirable  to  have  two  or 
three  storied  sheds  rather  than  sheds  on  the  ground.  I 
do  not  ask  your  opinion  about  that  more  than  this.  Take 
the  case  first  of  your  latest  type  of  ships  and  of  your  largest 
ships  and  then  take  the  smaller  ships  that  we  were  familiar 
witn  ten  years  ago.  What  would  be  your  idea  of  the 
increased  height  of  quay  which  you  would  think  desirable 
from  the  shipowners'  point  of  view  ? — I  do  not  know  that  I 
could  say. 

5723.  Is  it  a  fact  that  from  the  shipowner's  side  would 
seem  to  be  of  very  great  importance,  the  increase  in  the 
height  of  the  quay  ? — I  should  not  think  so. 

5724.  If  you  have  not  got  it  in  your  mind  I  will  not  ask 
you  more  about  it,  but  in  regard  to  the  sheds  you  say  you 
want  a  certain  floor  space  to  deal  with  the  cargoes  which 
you  are  bringing  to  your  barth  ? — Yes. 

5725.  That  floor  space  may  be  obtained  either  at  the 
ground  level  or  on  the  superimposed  floors  ? — Yes. 

5726.  It  is  quite  obvious  that  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  dockowner  whose  land  is  available  that  there  are 
advantages  in  having  two  or  three  floors  rather  than 
having  one  very  large  ground  floor  ? — It  serves  to  econo- 
mise the  dock  space. 

5727.  That  is  quite  obvious,  what  I  want  to  ask  you  is 
whether  from  the  ship  managers'  point  of  view  from  those 
lofty  structures  any  substantial  advantage  is  obtained  by 
having  double  or  three  storied  sheds  ? — So  far  as  we  are 
concerned,  we  would  rather  have  our  accommodation  on 
the  ground  floor,  but  it  would  mean  that  we  would  require 
more  accommodation.  It  is  a  relative  disadvantage  to 
have  to  work  your  cargo  to  the  second  and  third  floors. 
You  can  work  it  more  easily  generally  on  the  ground 
floors  and  therefore  we  would  rather  have  an  extended 
area  of  ground  floor  than  a  two  or  three  storied  ware- 
house. 

5728.  But  the  specific  point  is  this.  Supposing  you  had 
a  very  lofty  ship  like  the  "  Caronia  "  and  you  are  deliver- 
ing your  cargo  at  a  higher  level,  would  you  find  any  sub- 
stantial advantage  in  getting  the  cargo  delivered  right 
into  the  second  floor  ?— No,  I  think  you  would  work 
better  to  the  ground  floor,  because  you  have  a  decline  and 
you  would  bring  your  goods  up  and  run  them  down  the 
shoot  and  they  would  go  down  by  gravity. 

5729.  You  do  not  attach  importance  to  the  higher 
shed  for  your  purpose — not  even  for  the  loftier  type  of 
ships  ? — No. 

5730.  I  wanted  to  get  it  from  the  ship  owners'  point  of 
view  as  to  whether  these  advantages  which  were  pointed 
out  to  us  were  agreed  to  by  the  shipowner  ? — It  is 
obviously  less  expensive  to  the  Dock  Board  to  give  youan 
area  on  the  second  floor  and  on  the  third  floor  than  it  is  to 
give  you  an  area  on  the  ground  floor. 

5731.  (Mr.  Lyster.)  May  I  say  that  that  is  absolutely 
wrong. 

5732.  (Sir  William  White.)  I  want  to  ask  you  this 
direct  question  and  I  want  you  to  consider  it  and  give  us 
the  frankest  answer  you  can  to  it.  In  the  design  of  your 
mail  steamers  which  have  this  comparatively  low  per- 
centage of  net  to  their  gross  register  has  the  question  of 
making  the  net  register  smaller  sensibly  influenced  the 
design  of  any  of  them  ? — It  has  not  influenced  them  one 
atom — not  one  fraction,  not  to  the  smallest  extent. 

5733.  Now  taking  the  Suez  Canal,  you  said  that  in  1873, 
when  the  Constantinople  Commission  dealt  with  this 
matter,  that  they  had  not  to  deal  with  ships  of  relatively 
small  net  register  tonnage.  Have  you  at  all  in  your 
mind  what  are  the  facts  as  to  the  existing  ships,  the 
latest  ships  that  go  through  the  Suez  Canal— I  mean  the 
P.  and  O.  ? — No.  I  have  not. 
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5734.  Whilst  you  were  giving  your  evidence  I  looked 
ftt  the  "  Mongolia  "  ;  she  is  one  of  the  latest  ships,  I 
think,  and  she  is  9506  gross  and  403G  net— that  is  52  per 
cent,  of  the  gross  is  the  net  register.  The  "  India," 
which  was  built  some  years  before,  is  53  per  cent.  That  is 
to  say,  you  would  agree,  I  presume,  that  for  their  service — 
with  the  speeds  they  have  and  the  other  conditions  to  be 
fulfilled — carrying  cargo  as  well  as  passengers,  as 
theae  ships  do— that  the  probability  is,  apart  from 
•oy  regulations  that  are  now  in  existence,  the  net  register 
tonnage  would  bo  a  larger  percentage  of  the  gross  than 
would  be  true  in  the  Atlantic  trade,  the  trades  being  so 
different  T— Ye*. 

5735.  You  woukl  expect,  from  what  you  say  in  your 
evidence,  that  the  percentage  of  the  gross,  which  would 
be  the  net  tonnage,  would  be  higher  in  a  P.  and  O. 
steamer  than  in  a  Cunard  steamer  ? — Yes. 

5730.  And  therefore  what  you  speak  of  as  being  the 
existing  condition  in  1873  is  still  true  under  the  con- 
ditions of  trade  to  the  Far  East  ? — Very  much  the  same. 

5737.  You  make  one  statement  in  which  it  seems  to  me 
you  involve  yourself  in  a  contradiction,  and  I  want  to  give 
you  the  opportunity  of  clearing  it  up  if  you  can — at  least 
it  seems  to  me  to  be  a  contradiction.  All  through  you  arc 
maintaining  the  proposition  that  the  net  register  tonnage 
— that  is  a  deduction  from  the  gross  tonnage —  is  the 
fair  and  proper  thing  ? — Yes. 

5738.  And  that  the  existing  rules  on  the  whole  work 
fairly  ? — Yes. 

5730.  That  is  your  main  thesis  T — That  is  my  main 
point. 

5740.  In   one   of  your  statements   which  you   made 

yesterday  in  cross-examination  by  Mr.   Lyster  you  said 

the  gross  register  standing  alone  would  not  be  fair  as  a 

basis  of  charge,  but  that  gross  register  and  time  would 

be  fair.     I  want  you  to  explain  to  me  what  you  mean  by 

♦hut,   because  I  hardly  understand  you  ? — What  I  meant 

..       ,   '^  's.      We  were  referring  to  two  distinct  systems, 
the  depreci...      :      ,  *       j  ii,      »u     ■    i.u    u     • 

'^  -ISIS  of  earnmg  power  and  the  other  is  the  basis 

5676.  That  is  fered.     When  I  speak  of  service  rendered  I 

Talue.  'her  you  take  gross  or  whether  you  take 

mm    Th  fif      **®  *'^'P  °'"  ^^^  dimensions  of  a  rectan- 

,  ,.  ,■    J      "    ,  way  or  another — that  was  my  idea 

ol  light  duos  of  cours .    •'..         .  .,  j      j      t 

™  imation  ol  the  service  rendered.     I 

5678.  {Mr.  Lytter.)  Aliage  particularly  in  my  mind — and 
— Yes,  allocated  to  the  pas  being  the  fair  basis  on  which  to 

.    6679.  {Sir  WiUiam  White.    ,„     _.„         .  .    „ 

that  Professor  Biles  has  been  (  ^3.     Will  you  kmdly  turn  to 

when  you  said  you  must  tak^^""!?  *^  the  basis  on  which 

comparing  the  faster  and  slow^^'c^  rendered. 

in  your  mind  wa^  what  you  n  to  page  13  because  we  have 

your  evidence  that  the  incroat"  Of  course  the  gross  tonnage 

increase  of  engine  space  and  iie  service  rendered,  and  so  far 

therefore  you   must   take   regisen  standing  by  their  own 

other  circumstances  into   accou.by  the  time  in  dock  may 

meant  ? — Yes.  I  cannot  -inderstand  that 

5680.  Is  that  so  T— Yea,  distincj^^  »  contradiction  of  the 

U  through  ? — I  have  said 

6681.  That  is  to  say  you  want  ted  might  hi  a  fair  basis, 
ment  in  your  proof  ?— Absolutely,  apply  it  practically— it 

6682.  Yes,  I  take  it  to  bo  that.  I  have  simply  referred 
faat  ateamfars  and  this  committee  on  Jie  ways  by  which  you 
sidies  to  which  we  have  boon  referred,  o  "^ot  mention  it  with 
in  the  Report.  The  Committee  sai.  be  absolutely  just  of 
quired  carefully  into  the  initial  cost  of  y^y  that  you  get  at 
a  speed  of  twenty  knoUj,  and  up  to  tw»t  's  by  gross  tonnage 
now  this  is  the  passage  I  am  going  frectangular  block. 

attention   to — "  and   also  into   the   anige  includes  T Yes. 

•ubaidy  which  would  bo  required  by  a  <  ^,  .  ,  .  ,  ', 
pany  towards  making  good  the  loss  v^''"  ^'^^^  "'*^™fl 
sustained  in  peace  time  by  running  suoh'**^  ^  ^  available 
that  the  passage  you  had  in  your  mind  f  **  ^'^  '  **  "*  *''® 
of  the  passages,  but  the  passage  I  had  in 

partienlarly  was  the  one  down  below,  o  the  water,  what 

6683.  The  Committee  committed  them;'^^®  "^  that  spa«e 
to  the  statement  that  those  ships  of  high  sprr®.*°*P  "  , 
»t  a  loss  under  commercial  conditions.  ^  higher  quays  and 
broader  ground  of  your  evidence.  I  want"""^  *'"'  necessities 
clear  as  to  your  view.     As  I  understan 

that  the  present  system,  although  not  — I  do  not  say  that 

whole  works  fairly  as  between  ship  and  sb 

shipowner  and  dock  proprietor  T— Yes,  Snage  be  ever  taken 

•o. 


into  account  as  the  basis  of  charge.  Of  course  you  may- 
have  something  in  your  mind  ? — I  only  suggested  it,  as  I 
told  you,  loosely,  as  giving  an  idea  of  the  volume  of  th» 
ship. 

5748.  I  will  not  press  the  point  any  more,  but  I  thought 
it  possible  that  you  had  some  scheme  in  your  mind  by- 
which  gross  tonnage  might  be  the  basis  T — No,  that  i» 
not  so. 

5749.  When  you  speak  of  gross  tonnage  in  your 
summary  on  page  1  and  in  this  passage  on  page  13  to- 
which  I  have  referred,  do  you  mean  the  legal  gross  tonnage- 
of  the  ship  as  measured  by  the  Board  of  Trade  surveyor,, 
or  do  you  mean  something  else  ? — I  mean  something  else 
I  mean  really  the  dimensions  of  the  ship  on  which,  if  yoa 
were  charging  on  the  bulk  of  the  ship,  it  would  be  fair  to- 
charge,  both  to  the  dock  authorities  and  to  the  ship. 

6750.  Clearly  it  does  not  mean  the  legal  gross  tonnage. 

6761.  {Mr.  Lyster.)  It  either  means  what  is  written,  or 
it  means  nothing.  Therefore  it  is  either  gross  tonnage  or 
it  is  nothing  at  all,  and  he  put  in  a  proposition  which  he 
never  intended  to  put  in. 

6752.  (Sir  William  White.)  It  is  quite  clear  that  it  is 
not  definite  and  that  is  why  I  asked  the  question. 

5753.  {Mr.  Lyster).  It  is  definite  enough  in  the  proof. 

5754.  {Sir  WiUiam  White.)  Perfectly,  but  it  is  con- 
tradictory of  his  general  contention  and  that  is  why  I 
ask  him  the  questions.  Going  to  the  passage  above 
that  which  I  read  to  you  on  page  13,  the  passage- 
beginning  :  "  If  the  Dock  Board,  therefore,  charge  the- 
fast  steamers  according  to  service  rendered  on  such  & 
percentage  of  their  gross  tonnage  as  will  increase  their 
average  rate  " — I  presume  there  you  must  mean  the  legal 
gross  tonnage  ? — Tnere  I  mean  the  legal  gross  tonnage. 

5755.  Then  when  you  come  to  the  next  paragraph 
you  use  the  same  words  "  gross  tonnage  "  twice  ? — 
Yes. 

5756.  You  see  "  gross  tonnage  "  by  itself  ? — Yes. 

5757.  Do  you  mean  the  legal  tonnage  there  ? — I  mean 
the  legal  tonnage  there,  and  you  see  I  go  on  to  say  r 
"  but  tha  gross  tonnage  by  the  time  in  dock  approxi- 
mately represents  it."  What  I  mean  by  gross  tonnage 
is  that  gross  tonnage  may  approximately  represent  the- 
diinensions  of  the  ship. 

5758.  When  you  say  "  gross  tonnage  "  do  you  mean 
the  same  in  all  three  cases  ? — Oh  yes,  I  say  so,  and  I 
cjver  that  very  point.  I  do  not  take  it  that  it  is  ab- 
solutely correct,  but  "  gross  tonnage  "  I  say  does  approxi- 
mately r2present  the  dimensions  of  the  ship  whether 
as  a  rectangular  block,  or  taking  it  by  the  length  and 
the  breadth.  Of  course  1  am  speaking  .in  the  approxi- 
mate sense. 

5759.  Then  I  must  ask  you  a  question — do  you  agree 
in  the  view  that  the  above-water  portions  of  the  ship 
fairly  come  under  the  claim  which  the  dock  proprietors 
can  make  on  the  plea  of  services  rendered  ? — No.  I  do 
not  think  so. 

5760.  {Mr.  Wilson.)  With  regard  to  the  fast  passenger 
ships  in  answer  to  Mr.  Lyster  yesterday  you  said  that 
those  vessels  did  not  pay  as  well  as  the  ordinary  cargo 
boat — I  mean  that  the  profits  from  the  fast  vessels  wer& 
not  as  great  as  from  the  others  ? — Yes,  generally  I  said 
that  as  you  get  faster  and  faster  ships  their  profits  get 
gradually  less. 

5761.  And  that  is  due  I  suppose  to  the  fact  of  the- 
larger  consumption  of  coal  and  to  the  employment  of 
more  men  ? — Yes. 

6762.  And  it  is  a  fact  that  you  have  to  pay  more 
wages  on  the  faster  vessels  than  you  do  on  the  slow  ones  ? 
— As  a  matter  of  fact  we  do. 

6763.  I  think  you  pay  10s.  a  montn  more  to  sailors 
and  firemen  on  your  fast  mail  boats  than  you  do  on  your 
other  ships  7 — Yes. 

6764.  As  a  company  you  find  that  it  is  necessary  to 
keep  and  maintain  a  certain  number  of  fast  boats  ?  — 
Ye3. 

5765.  In  order  to  maintain  the  reputation  of  your 
company  ?-^Ye3,  and  to  fulfil  our  obligations  to  the 
Government. 
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■5756.  And  the  Government  insist  upon  s  certain 
speed  in  vessels  carrying  the  mails  1 — Yes. 

5767.  And  if  you  did  not  keep  up  that  speed  of  course 
•you  would  lose  the  mail  contract  T — Yes. 

5768.  And  competitors  who  had  fast  boats  would 
■got  a  lot  of  your  trade  ? — Yes. 

5769.  Do  you  consider  that  the  light  and  air  space 
■which  you  provide  in  the  engine  rooms  and  stoke-holds 
•of  those  boats  at  all  excessive  ? — No,  certainly  not. 

5770.  It  is  absolutely  necessary  in  the  interests  of 
*ho  health  and  lives  of  the  men  that  they  should  have  as 
-much  space  as  possible  round  the  engines  and  the  stoke- 
Iholds  ? — We  think  so 

5771.  And  if  any  part  of  that  space  were  subjected 
to  dock  dues  the  general  tendency  would  be  to  curtail 
it  in  order  to  make  ends  meet  ? — The  general  tendency 
would  be  to  curtail  it ;  that  is  unquestionable. 

5772.  Now  with  regard  to  the  bunker  space,  you  were 
cross-examined  on  that  point  this  morning.  The  cargo 
boat  in  proportion  gets  a  larger  bunker  space  than  the 
^ast  vessels  ? — Yes,  in  relation  to  ita  speed. 

5773.  Do  you  know  as  a  fact  that  cargo  boats  sometimes 
'Carry  cargo  in  the  bunkers  7 — Oh,  unquestionably  they  do. 

5774.  So  that  if  a  cargo  boat  has  bunker  space  enough 
to  take  coals  out  for  the  whole  of  the  trip  she  can  empty 
■the  bunkers  out  and  fill  up  the  bunker  space  with  the 
•cargo  on  the  homeward  voyage  ? — Yes,  that  is  so,  I 
■believe. 

5775.  Now,  you  could  not  do  that  very  well  in  the 
aast  mail  boats  ? — No. 

5776.  Because  you  take  in  coal  sufficient  to  take  you 
■across,  and  then  you  have  got  to  fill  up  those  bunkers  ■with 
•coal  on  the  homeward  voyage  ? — Precisely,  the  bunkers 
iare  absolutely  filled  both  out  and  coming  home. 

5777.  {Chairman.)  Will  you  turn  to  Table  B  of  your 
tables  (see  Appendix  No.  22).  In  cross-examination 
hy  Mr.  Lyster  yesterday  he  thought  that  in  comparing 
your  vessels  with  others  you  ought  to  take  the  superficial 
yard  and  not  the  lineal  yard  ? — Yes. 

5778.  But  I  understood  that  in  previous  cross-examina- 
tion he  haa  asked  you  to  admit  that,  as  regards  the  quay 
•space,  the  cargo  paid  all  the  charges  and  did  not  need 
to  bo  taken  into  account  as  regards  the  ship  at  all  ? — 
Mr.  Lyster  did  take  that  line. 

5779.  If  that  line  was  sound  tne  superficial  yard  is  not 
the  right  basis  but  the  hneal  yard  ? — The  lineal  yard  is 
the  right  basis  absolutely.  I  think  that  is  perfectly 
demonstrated. 

5780.  Professor  Biles  to-day  in  a  good  deal  of  his 
cross-examination  made  this  point,  as  I  understood  it, 
which  you  did  not  quite  agree  with.  Inequalities  which 
you  suffer  under  the  present  arrangement  could  be  ad- 
justed by  varying  within  the  maximum  limits  the  dues 
you  are  charged  ! — They  might  be,  but  they  could  not 
legally  bo,  because  the  Dock  Board  have  no  power  to 
adjust  the  rates  to  one  class  of  ship  as  distinct  from 
another. 

5781.  But  there  are  certain  maxima  which  they  could 
adjust  between  class  and  class — they  could  charge  more 
for  coasting  vessels  unless  they  are  already  at  the  maxi- 
mum ? — They  could,  and  they  also  could  charge  more  for 
foreign  vessels — I  think  they  could  increase  the  taxation 
on  each  class  of  ship,  but  they  could  not  alter  the  rates 
for  fast  ships  as  compared  with  other  ships  in  the  same 
«lass. 

5782.  If  there  were  anything  in  the  question  put  to 
you  that  whatever  inequahties  exist  now  could  really 
be  adjusted — it  would  apply  equally  to  recommending 
no  change  at  all  7 — Yes. 

5783.  {Mr.  Lyster.)  I  do  not  think  you  are  doing  justice 
to  what  I  put  to  Mr.  Moorhouse.  What  I  put  to  him 
about  the  shed  space  was  this,  that  the  type  of  shed 
flanking  the  quay  determined  more  ar  less  the  amount 
of  the  appropriation  per  lineal  quayage  which  was  given 
to  the  company  ;  ergo,  if  a  company  is  assigned  to  a  berth 
with  narrow  shed— indifferent  shed  accommodation — 
it  hal  to  be  given  a  larger  proportion  or  a  greater  length 
<j{  lineal  quayage  than  if  it  had  appropriated  to  it  a  quay 
with  a  three-storey  shed  on  it  such  as  the  Cunard  Com- 
pany have. 

409.  r   , 


5784.  {Chairman.)  That  is  not  really  tbe  point  I  was    Mr.  Albert 
putting  at  all.     As  I  understood  your  point  it  was  this Pigott 

Mooriiouae. 

5785.  {Mr.  Lyster.)  My  pomt  was  this :  If  a  ship  was         

500  feet  in  length  and  -wus  lying  alongside  a  quay  with  12  July  1905, 

indifferent  shed  accommodaton  that  required  1,000  feet         

of  that  shed  in  which  to  stow  her  cargo,  that  if  you 
measured  her  output  by  the  lineal  feet  so  appropriated 
to  her  for  that  purpose,  it  would  make  a  very  poor  return 
compared  with  the  same  ship  in  a  berth  where  the  shed 
accommodation  enabled  her  to  discharge  her  cargo  in 
her  o^wn  length. 

5786.  (Chairman.)  That  was  not  what  I  understood  - 
as  the  point.     I  ■srill  put  it  again,  because  it  really  is  quite 
different. 

5787.  {Mr.  Lyster.)  There  is  my  little  diagram  {Banding 
sketch).  J 

5788.  {Chairman.)  I  ■will  put  the  question  to  Mr. 
Moorhouse  and  ■will  make  it  quite  clear.  I  understood 
that  your  argument  yesterday  Was  that  there  should  be 
some  difference  made  between  the  fast  mail  ships  and 
the  cargo  ships,  inasmuch  as  the  cargo  ships  required 
much  more  quay  accommodation  to  land  their  cargo  ? — 
That  was  the  additional  service. 

5789.  And  the  argument  of  the  Dock  Board  was  that 
you  have  no  right  to  take  that  into  account  because 
additional  accommodation  for  the  cargo  may  fairly  be 
set  off  against  the  additional  dues  that  the  cargo  paid. 

5790.  {Mr.  Lyster.)  That  is  quite  sound,  but  that  has 
no  reference  to  Mr.  Moorhouse's  table. 

5791.  {Chairman.)  I  think  it  has.  I  will  ask  him  if  it 
has. 

5792.  Do  you  think  that  if  that  argument  be  soimd 
that  the  cargo  pays  for  the  accommodation  on  the  quay, 
that  therefore  the  superficial  space  on  the  quay  should  not 
be  taken  as  a  fair  comparison  but  that  the  lineal  space 
should  be  taken  7 — I  think  so. 

5793.  {Mr.  Lyster.)  In  that  table  you  have  taken  the 
returns  from  the  whole  fleet,  and  you  have  mixed  up  cargo 
vessels,  intermediate,  and  mail  7 — Yes,  the  whole  work 
of  the  berth.  Mr.  Lyster's  suggestion  is,  as  far  as  I 
understand  it,  that  the  lineal  quayage  granted  to  a  com- 
pany is  determined  by  the  shed  accommodation  behind. 

5794.  {Mr.  Lyster.)  That  is  one  of  the  factors  7 — 
It  is  a  very  small  factor ;  lineal  quayage  is  determined 
almost  absolutely  by  the  length  of  the  ship.  If  we  have 
a  ship  600  feet  long  and  you  give  us  a  berth  600  feet  long, 
obviously  you  do  not  give  us  a  1,200  feet  berth. 

5795.  {Chairman.)  We  need  not  carry  it  further.     What  .i^ 
I  ha\  e  brought  out  I  think  is  now  clear.     The  substance 
of  your  evidence  as  I  take  it  is  this,  that  no  system  we  can 
imagine  is  ideal  7 — Quite  so. 

5796.  But  that  as  far  as  you  can  judge  the  present 
system  is  as  fair  between  ship  and  ship  as  any  system 
you  are  likely  to  get,  and  much  fairer  than  the  proposals 
of  the  Dock  Board  7 — I  think  so  absolutely,  I  think 
it  is  as  fair  a  system  as  can  be  devised ;  taking  all  the  con- 
ditions into  consideration  I  do  not  think  you  can  have 
a  fairer  system. 

5797.  The  only  other  point  in  that  connection  is  that 
you  maintain  in  your  evidence  that  even  the  Lock  Board 
themselves,  where  they  are  not  compelled  to  do  it,  do  not 
go  on  the  basis  of  services  rendered,  but  take  into  account 
ability  to  pay  7 — Yes. 

5798.  Even  when  they  are  not  compelled  to  do  it  7 — 
Even  when  they  are  not  compelled  to  do  it. 

5799.  Even  they  themselves  seem  to  recognise  that 
you  must  take  into  account  the  ability  to  jJay  as  well  as  • 
the  services  rendered  7 — Absolutely  throughout  all  their 
proceedings. 

5800.  {Professor  Biles.)  Only  in  their  rates. 

5801.  {Chairman.)  But  they  are  not  bound  to  alter 
the  fates. 

5802.  (Witness.)  They  really  cannot  take  it  into  account 
anywhere  else.  They  not  only  take  it  into  account  in 
the  maximum  rates,  but  they  take  it  into  account  where 
they  give  differential  rates  in  Birkenhead  in  particular 
trades,  simply  because  they  do  not  make  as  much  nrofit 
in  those  trades. 
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Mr.  Albtrt       5803.  (Mr.  Cator  ScoU.)  It  is  ability  to  get,  not  ability 
Pigott        to  pay. 

6804.  (WitruM.)  Does  not  it  come  back  to  the  same 

12  Jnly  1906.  thing,  that  if  you  did  not  reduce  the  rates  you  would 

not  get  the  vossols  to  your  docks,  because  the  vessels  would 

not  be  able  to  pay  those  rates,  and  therefore,  if  you  reduce 
your  rates  the  vessels  are  able  to  pay  and  you  get  them 
into  your  docks, 

6806.  [Chairman.)  In  any  case  I  do  not  think  that 
aiteets  this  particular  point  and  that  is  this,  that  the 
look  companies,  even  where  they  are  not  bound  to  do  it 
take  not  only  services  rendered  into  aocoimt,  but_  how  it 
affeota  the  ship — whether  the  ship  will  be  able  to  pay  or 
not.  That  is  to  say,  even  where  it  is  free  to  them  they 
do  not  go  on  the  system  of  services  rendered,  but  take 
into  account  other  considerations  ! — Absolutely,  there 
'      can  be  no  dispute  about  it. 

6806.  (Sir  William  White.)  I  understana  that  the 
difference  in  rate  is  the  rate  per  register  ton — not  per 
ton  of  cargo — that  the  diflerenoe  of  rate  to  which  Pro- 
fessor Biles  alluded  ia  the  difference  of  rate  per  register 
ton  of  ship  and  not  capacity  ton  of  cargo  ? — Per  register 
ton  of  ship. 

6807.  So  that  tlie  two  tnings  are  conneotea  r — 
It  is  the  difference  of  rate,  but  it  is  applied  to  the  re- 
gister tonnage  of  a  ship  and  not  to  the  dead  weight  of 
the  cargo. 

6808.  (Professor  Biles.)  Mr.  Moorhouse's  statement  is 
that  the  amount  of  tonnage  that  the  services  rendered 
shall  bear  shall  also  be  adjusted  to  the  ability  to  pay  ?— 
I  say  that  that  is  done  by  Parliamentary  action,  by 
giving  the  Dock  Board  the  rates  to  begin  with. 

5809.  (Chairman.)  The  point  I  put  had  nothing  to  do 
with  that,  but  what  I  said  was  that  even  where  they  are 
not  compelled  to  do  it  the  dock  companies  themselves  do 
think  it  proper  to  take  something  into  account  besides 
services  rendered ;  that  is  the  whole  point.  Another 
instance  of  that  was  put  before  us  by  one  of  the  witnesses, 
namely,  that  the  docks  charge  a  different  rate  for  the 
same  ship  if  she  comes  in  to  bunker  coal,  as  compared 
with  coming  in  to  load  a  cargo  ? — If  she  comes  in  solely 
for  bunkering  purposes  she  only  pays  half  dues. 

6810.  That  again  is  not  according  to  services  rendered  T 
—No. 

r^  5811.  They  take  into  account  ability  to  pay  ? — They 
take  into  aooount  ability  to  pay. 

5812.  (Mr.  Cater  ScoU).  It  is  service  rendered  tempered 
by  mercy. 

6813.  (Chairman.)  Tempered  by  what  they  can  get. 


The  Secretary  handed  in  the  following  statwnent  :— 

TONNAOK   COMMISSION. 

Statement  of  Bel/oat  Steamship  Company,  Limited. 
The  Belfast  Steamship  Company's  Directors  desira- 
the  Oommission  to  earnestly  consider  the  position  o£ 
private  Cross  Channel  Companies  in  relation  to  thi» 
question.  They  are  in  very  keen  competition  with  Rail- 
way-owned Steamers,  running  mostly  to  Ports  in  England 
Scotland,  and  Wales,  owned  by  the  Railway  Companies,, 
and  consequently  Railway-owned  Steamers  are  not 
affected  at  those  Ports.  Besides,  Railway  Companies 
can  afford  to  run  the  Cross-Channel  portion  of  their 
journey  at  a  loss,  if  necessary,  knowing  they  are  com- 
pensated for  their  loss  on  the  sea  by  the  receipts  accruing 
to  them  on  the  Railway  portion.  In  our  case  we  must 
make  our  profits,  if  any,  out  of  the  sea  portion  alone,  and 
so  the  question  of  Tonnage  Dues  at  the  ports  is  absolutely 
vital  to  us,  if  we  are  to  remain  in  existence,  auid  maintaiu 
a  healthy  competition  in  the  general  public  interest. 

We  have  been  referred  to  in  evidence  given  before  you 
as  flagrant  offenders.  We  have,  therefore,  prepared  the- 
enclosed  figures  to  show  you  that  but  for  Cross-Channel 
Companies  our  port  of  Belfast  would  not  be  in  the  good 
position  it  is  in  to-day.  You  will  notice  the  figures  show 
that  the  total  revenue  derived  from  Dues  of  all  Descrip- 
tions in  Belfast  averages  in  1904  the  rate  of  £4  12s.  9d. 
per  lineal  foot  of  quay,  whereas  when  the  figures  are 
analysed  they  show  that  the  average  per  lineal  foot  of 
Donegall  Quay,  which  is  almost  entirely  occupied  by- 
Cross  Channel  Steamers,  was  £17  93.  4d.  and  a  further 
analysis  shows  that  our  Company  is  paying  at  the  rate  of 
£33  6s.  Od.  per  lineal  foot  for  the  berth  appropriated  to 
us.  As  the  total  cost  of  making  the  Donegall  Quay  with 
its  sheds,  etc.,  complete  (from  an  authoritative  source> 
was  £48,  15s.  Od.  per  lineal  foot  we  think  it  is  obvious  the 
Portal  authorities  are  being  well  paid  for  their  outlay- 
without  any  fresh  legislation  being  enacted  to  enable- 
them  to  put  further  burdens  on  the  Cross  Channel 
Companies. 

If  the  Commission  will  kindly  compare  the  revenue 
derived  from  Cross  Channel  Companies,  who  are  supposed 
not  to  be  pajKng  enough,  with  the  £6  7s.  6d.  per  lineal 
foot  derived  from  York  Dock  which  cost  to  make  at  th& 
rate  of  £69  per  lineal  foot,  and  which  was  made  for  Ocean 
Steamers  who  are  supposed  to  be  paying  Tonnage  Dues^ 
etc.;  on  a  more  equitable  basis,  we  think  they  -will  see 
that  when  reduced  to  £  s.  d.  the  Cross  Channel  Com- 
panies are  paying  more  than  their  just  share,  even  on  the- 
present  universal,  and  much  maligned  Tonnage  basis. 

We  could  enter  into  technical  arguments  to  justify  the- 
present  Tonnage  basis,  but  we  understand  the  Com- 
mission have  already  had  all  the  arguments  stated  to- 
them,  and  we,  therefore,  have  thought  it  better  to  place- 
before  you  the  purely  commercial  side  of  the  question. 


BELFAST    HARBOUR. 


Berthage 

in  lineal 

feet. 

Capital  cost, 

including 

sheds, 

paving,  etc., 

per  lineal 

foot. 

Total 

Revenue 

per  annum. 

Revenue 

per 

lineal  foot. 

Increase  in 

1904  per 

lineal  loot. 

Decrease 
in  1904  per 
lineal  foot- 

£      8.      d. 

£ 

£    8.    d. 

£    8.    d. 

£    8.  d. 

Whole  Harbour  -       -       -  1894 

20,924 

— 

100,032 

4  15    0 

— 

— 

laoi 

24,040 

— 

111,484 

4  12    9 

— 

0     2     » 

Donegall    Quay   (occupied 
wholly     by     Coasting 
Steamers)    •       -       •  1894 

3,126 

_ 

53,766 

17    4    1 

,^ 

— . 

1904 

3,218 

48  15     0 

66,207 

17    9    4 

0     5    3 

Belfast    Steamships    Co.'s 
Steamers  paid  for  their 
berth  at  Donegall  Quay  1880 

270 

_ 

8,281 

30  13     5 

— 



1904 

310 

— 

10,324 

33    6    0 

2  12    7 

— 

York     Dock,     opened    in 
1897  (made  lor  Ocean 
Steamers,  and  occupied 
mainly  by  same)  -       -  1897 

2,140 

16,708 

7    6  10 

1904 

3,084 

69    0    0 

19,669 

6    7    6 

— 

0  19    4 

Note. — In 

1900  a  consic 

arable  reduct 

ion  was  made 

in  dues  on  co 

ods. 
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NINETEENTH    DAY. 


Tuesday,    \Sth    July,    1905. 


PBESENT. 


Mr.  Andeew  Boxab  Law    M.P.  (in  the  Chair). 


Professor  John  Harvard  Biles,  LL.D. 
The  Hon.  James  Cleland  Bctrns. 
Captain  Aured  J.  G.  Chalmers. 
Colonel  John  MoAusland  Dbnsy,  M.B 


Mr  Anthony  George  Lyster,  HL  Inst.  0.E, 

Sir  William  Henry  White,  K.aB.,   LL.D.,  P.R.S< 

Mr.   J.  Havelock  Wilson,   M.P. 

Mr.  Chas.  J.  0.  Sanders  [Secretary]^ 


Mi.  Thomas  Riach  Mackenzie,  called;  and  Examined. 


I 


{The  WitTiMi  put  in  the  proof  of  his  etndence,  which  tvas 
as  follows) : 

I  am  General  Manager  and  Secretary  of  the  Clyde 
Navigation  Trust,  and  have  been  appointed  by  the 
trustees  to  give  evidence  before  the  Committee. 

The  Trust  is,  and  has  been  since  1858,  administered 
by  an  incorporated  body  of  twenty-five  statutory  Trus- 
ses, consisting  of — 

The  Lord  Provost  of  Glasgow  and  nine  Goon- 
cillors ; 

Two  Members  from  each  of  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, Merchants'  House,  and  Trades'  House ; 
and 

Nine  Members  elected  by  the  Shipowners  and 
payers  of  dues  on  ships  and  goods. 

But  by  an  Act  of  this  Session,  the  number  of  Trustees 
■will  be  increased  at  November  next  to  forty-two,  of 
whom  eighteen  are  to  be  chosen  as  follows,  viz.  : — Ten  by 
the  Glasgow  Oorporation  ;  two  by  the  Lanark  County 
Council ;  one  by  the  Dunbarton  County  Council ;  one 
by  the  Town  Councils  of  each  of  the  Burghs  of  Govan, 
Partick,  Dumbarton,  Renfrew,  and  Clydebank ;  six 
<ire  to  he  chosen  as  follows,  viz. : — Two  by  the  Members 
of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce ;  two  by  the  Members  of 
the  Merchants'  House  ;  two  by  the  Members  of  the 
Trades'  House ;  and  eighteen  are  to  be  elected  by  the 
payers  of  dues  on  ships  and  goods. 

All  these  gentlemen  give  their  services  gratuitously. 

The  rise  and  progress  of  the  Clyde  Navigation  is  well 
Icnowii. 

The  river  has,  almost  within  living  memory,  been 
transformed  from  a  comparatively  shallow  stream  to  a 
canalised  tidal  river  with  a  depth  on  the  centre  line  for 
the  greater  part  of  its  length  of  not  less  than  twenty-two 
feet  at  low  water,  or  tlirty-three  feet  at  high  water,  and 
vessels  drawing  over  twenty-six  feet  arrive  or  depart 
regularly  on  one  tide. 

The  imdertaking  consists  of  the  harbour,  including 
Prince's,  Queen's,  and  Kingston  Tidal  Docks,  and  the 
river  fiom  Glasgow  to  Port-Glasgow,  a  dixtance  of  eigh- 
teen miles. 

The  length  of  qoayage  M  folly  eight  and-a-half 
miles. 

The  totu  berthage  is  disposed  of  as  follown : — 

L  Allocated  to  Regular  Lines — 

Ln.  yard». 

(o)  Foreign,  -        -        -    6,555    (36-4) 

(5)  Ooastwiae,  -        -    2,606    (17' 1) 


8.161 


2.  Allocated  to  Special  Trades — 

(a)  WQneral,  -        -        -    2,977J  (10-6) 

(6)  Timber  and  Oattle,  •    1,051^    (6*9) 


4,029 

3.  Fitting-out  Berths  with  Large  Cranes,  (3*1)    469 

4.  Passenger   Wharves,   Stairs,   &o.,  and 

unutilizable  Quayage,        -         •      (5  "4)       834 
&  Available  for  General  Traffic,  -    (11-5)     1,764 


Total  Length  of  Quays, 


15,257 


*0i9. 


There  is  no  charge  for  allocated  berths,  but  the  sub-  .,.     _, 
jeot  has  been  raised  and  is  at  present  under  consideration,        Riach"'^'^ 
and,  if  a  charge  is  to  be  made,  statutory  authority  would    Mackenzie. 
be  required.  

The  dues  actually  levied  at  the  Port  of  Glasgow  on  ^^  J"ly  1905- 
vessels,  viz. : — Foreign,  4d.  in  and  4d.  out ;  Coastwise 
IJd.  in  and  IJd.  out ;  and  within  the  limits  of  the  Firth 
of  Clyde,  Jd.  in  and  Jd.  out,  are  the  miximum  statutory 
dues  fixed  by  the  Act  of  185S,  which  is  still  the  ruling 
Act,  and  the  trustees  have  no  power  to  differentiate  in 
the  rating  of  vessels  beyond  the  classes  stated. 

A  few  of  the  leading  facts  for  the  financial  year 
ended  30th  June,  1904,  are— 

(o)  Number  of  vessels,  in  and  out,  32,104 

(6)  Nett    register    tonnage    of    vessels 

arriving  and  departing,  -        -    10,833,490 

(c)  Tonnage    of    goods    imported    and 

exported, 9,138,029 

(d)  Gross  revenue,         ....        £617,491 

(e)  Expenditure  charged  to  revenue,  -  £417,337 
(/)  Surplus  revenue,  ....  £100,154 
(g)  Debt  or  borrowed  money,  -  -  £5,870,838 
{h)  Average  rate  of  interest  paid    -        3 .  37  per  cent. 

Financially  the  Trust  has  always  been  self-supporting, 
never  having  received  either  Government  or  mtmicipal 
aid  or  guarantee. 

No  difficulty  has  ever  been  experienced  in  obtaining 
the  capital  required  from  the  public  for  carrying  out  new 
works  :  the  security  to  lenders  being  the  revenue  derived 
principally  from  vessels  and  goods. 

The  Trust  exists  and  is  managed  entirely  in  the  publio 
interest  and  not  for  private  gain. 

Un^il  the  appointment  of  the  present  Committee,  the 
tonnage  question  had  not  been  deliberately  gone  into  by 
the  Trustees,  and  it  is  in  response  to  the  desire  of  the 
Committee  that  the  subject  has  now  been  specially  taken 
up  and  considered,  in  order  that  the  views  of  the  Trustees 
might  be  formulated  and  communicated  to  the  Committee. 
After  consideration  of  the  subject  by  the  Law  and 
Parliamentary  Bills  Committee  and  by  the  Committee 
of  Management,  being  the  whole  Trust  in  Committee, 
the  Trustees,  at  their  public  meeting  on  4th  July  current, 
unanimously  resolved  that  it  be  represented  to  the 
Tonnage  Committee  that,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Trustees, 
40  per  cent,  should  be  the  minimum  net  register  tonnage 
of  all  trading  steam  vessels  for  the  purpose  of  levying 
Harbour  dues,  and  as  regards  Tugs  that  they  be  charged 
on  the  net  register  as  at  present,  and  that  the  General 
Manager  give  evidence  at  the  Inquiry  in  support  of 
these  views. 

That  is,  the  Trustees  desire  such  changes  to  be  intro- 
duced as  would,  without  alteration  of  the  existing  prin- 
ciples of  measurement,  lead  to  the  result  that  trading 
steam  vessels  paying  Harbour  dues  on  a  net  register 
tonnage  of  less  than  40  per  cent,  should  have  to  pay  on 
that  tonnage  ;  but  they  do  not  wish  the  tonnage  of 
vessels  of  40  per  cent,  and  upwards  to  be  in  any  way 
affected. 

In  considering  the  question  of  net  register  tonnagu 
relative  to  gross,  the  year  the  Trustees  had  before  them 
was  that  ended  30th  June,  1902.  It  was  found  that 
(excluding  sailing  vessels  with  a  nett  register  tonniigo  of 
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Mr.    ThoiHfu  234,754,  and  tugs  with  97,572  tons,  giving  in  all   a  net 
Hiach       register  tonnage,  in  and  out,  of  only  332,326)— 

{!)  The  total  net    register  tonnage 

18  July  1905.  of  trading  st«am  vessels,  upon  — 

irhich  dues  were  paid,  waa  -       0,008,934 

Of    this    total,    foreign    veaselr       -^ 

with  a  nett  register  tonnage 
^  under    40    per    cent,  of    the 

gross,  came  to        -        -        •  27,072 

^        and  Coastwise  vessels,    that   is 
'„  vessels  from  or  to  any  place 

in    the    United    Kingdom   of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  to      1,443,366 


Total      ....      1,470,438  tons, 

or  16-32  percent.  

(2)  The  estimated  increase  of  tonruige, 
if  the  net  register  had  been  not 
less  than  40  per  cent,  of  the  gross 
tonnage,   would,   from   Foreign 
<,  vessels,  be  ....  14,515 

and  from  Coastwise  vessels,      •         421,196 


Total,  ■•        -        435,711  tons, 

or  4-84  per  cent,  on  tne  total 

aet  register  tonnage. 
(3)  The  Bevenue  derived  from  the 
total     net      register      tonnage 
amounted  to     .        -        -        .       £97,225  15    9 


Of  this  sum.  Foreign  vessels, 
with  a  net  register  tonnage 
under  40  per  cent,  of  the  grosB, 
contributed  .... 

and  Coastwise  vessels, 

VotAlf  -.       •        • 

or  8*27  per  cent 
(4)  The  estimated  increase  of 
Revenue,  if  the  dues  had  been 
levied  on  not  less  than  40  per 
cent,  of  the  gross  tonnage,  would, 
from  Foreign  vessels,  be  • 

and  from  Coastwise  vessels. 

Total         .        .        .        .        . 

or    2*33    per    sent,    on    the 
leTOnoe. 


£451    4    0 
7,688    3  11 

£8,039    7  II 


"   £241  18    4 
£2,022  0  10 

1,^.263  19    2 


As  regards  the  revenue  derived  by  the  Trust  from 
different  classes  of  trade,  it  was  found,  on  an  examination 
of  the  Berthage  Revenue  Statement  for  the  year  ended 
30th  June,  1904,  that— 

(1.)  The  highest  revenue,  for  vessel  and  cargo,  in 
Queen's  Dock  is  derived  from  the  China,  Indian,  and 
South  African  Trwies,  occupying  556  lineal  yards, 
with  single-storey  shed,  yielding  almost  £50  per 
lineal  yard  ; 

(2.)  The  highest  revenue,  for  vessel  and  cargo,  in 
Prince's  Dock  is  derived  from  the  United  States  and 
Canada  Trades,  occupying  254  lineal  yards,  at  berths 
six  and  seven.  South  Quay,  North  Basin,  with  double- 
storey  shed,  yielding  almost  £42  per  lineal  yard  ; 

(3.)  The  Ughest  revenue,  for  vessel  and  cargo, 
from  the  Channel  trades,  occupying  362  lineal  yards 
of  riverside  quayage  at  Windmillcroft,  with  single- 
Storey  shed,  is  almost  £41  per  lineal  yard  ; 

(4.)  The  highest  revenue,  for  vessel  and  cargo,  from 
the  foreign  trades  at  the  riverside  quayage,  is  derived 
from  the  United  States,  Canada,  and  River  Plate 
Trades  at  Plantation,  occupying  306  lineal  yards, 
with  single-storey  shed,  yielding  fully  £35  per  lineal 
yard ;  and 

(5.)  The  highest  revenue,  for  vessel  and  cargo, 
from  the  mineral  traffic  is  at  North  Quay,  Queen's 
Dock,  occupying  1,051    lineal    yards,  yielding  £32 
per  lineal  yard. 
It  was  also  before  the  trustees  that,  whereas  the  per- 
centages of  revenue  from  dues  on  vessels  and  goods  in 
1894  were  28-08  for  vessels  and  71-92  for  goods,  in  1904 
they  were  31-37  and  68*63  respectively,  a  result  mainly 
brought  about  by  large  reductions  made  during  the  last 
seven  years  of  the  dues  on  goods. 


In  arriving  at  the  minimum  nett  register  tonnage  of 
40  per  cent.,  the  trustees,  while  of  opinion  that  trading: 
steam  vessels  with  a  net  register  tonnage  of  less  than. 
40  j>er  cent,  should  be  brought  up  to  that  figure,  did  not 
fix  on  a  higher  percentage,  because  it  would  strike  at  the- 
very  important  section  of  the  trade  of  the  port  engaged 
in  the  Channel  Trades  between  Scotland,  England,  and 
Ireland. 

This  trade,  having  regard  to  the  relative  cost  and  char- 
acter of  the  accommodation  occupied  by  the  vessels^ 
to  the  frequency  and  regularity  of  their  saiUngs,  to  the- 
competition  of  land  carriage,  and  to  the  amount  of  revenue- 
contributed  by  it  compared  with  other  classes  of  trade,, 
and  a'so  to  the  large  capital  and  revenue  expenditure  in 
deepening  and  widening  the  river  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent beyond  what  is  required  for  these  vessels,  whose- 
maximum  draft  may  be  taken  as  sixteen  feet,  should  not,, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  trustees,  be  disturbed  by  any  hard 
and  fast  rule  fixing  a  higher  minimum  of  net  register 
tonnage. 

Other  important  considerations  influencing  the  crusteeB 
in  coming  to  their  decision  were  that  the  present  revenue- 
of  the  trust  is  fully  adequate  for  all  its  requirements  ;. 
that,  in  their  experience,  there  is  no  conflict  at  Glasgow 
as  between  ship  and  ship  relative  to  their  respective  con- 
tributions towards  that  revenue ;  and  that  the  return- 
yielded  from  the  various  sections  of  accommodation, 
bears  a  fair  ratio  to  the  cost  of  the  accommodation. 

In  administering  the  affairs  of  the  Clyde  navigation,, 
it  has  been  the  policy  of  the  trustees  to  advance  in  all 
directions,  in  order  to  keep  pace  with  every  require- 
ment of  the  port,  without  looking  too  closely  into  the 
question  of  whether  any  particular  item  of  expenditure 
yielded  an  adequate  return  per  se,  but  rather  to  consider 
the  bearing  of  such  expenditure  upon  the  general  pros- 
perity of  the  port  and  district  in  all  their  interests,  so 
ong  as  the  dues  levied  on  ships  and  goods  were  not  too 
high  and  did  not  bear  too  heavily  on  any  particular  class. 

5814.  {Chairman.)  We  have  had  an  opportimity  of 
reading  your  evidence  and  I  will  not  ask  you  to  go  over 
it  again.  I  have  just  one  or  two  questions  to  ask.  It 
seems  to  me  that  the  whole  gist  of  your  evidence  is  that, 
the  evil  of  the  present  system  is  extremely  small — ^is  not 
that  so  ? — It  is  at  the  port  of  Glasgow.  You  see,  I  am 
largely  the  exponent  of  the  Clyde  Trust  as  to  the  effect  o5 
the  proposed  change  on  the  Port  of  Glasgow. 

5815.  And  I  understand  that  the  adoption  of  the 
proposal  would  only  mean  an  increase  of  2  per  cent,  on 
your  revenue  T — Yes,  it  would  be  a  very  small  thing-, 
indeed,  on  the  revenue  from  vessels. 

5816.  Am  I  right  on  the  whole  in  considering  that  the- 
result  of  your  evidence  is  to  show  that  the  present  system 
as  a  whole  works  pretty  fairly — probably  as  fairly  as- 
any  system  you  have  heard  proposed  ? — Yes  ;  I  do  not. 
think  my  trustees  -wish  the  present  principle  or  the  prin- 
ciples interfered  with,  but  they  did  desire,  seeing  that  this- 
Committee  was  sitting,  to  put  forward  the  view  that  in 
their  opinion  no  vessel — ^no  steam  trading  vessel — should 
have  a  less  net  tonnage  than  40  per  cent, ;  that  was  realljr 
the  finding  of  the  trustees. 

5817.  May  I  put  it  this  way  to  you.  Do  you  think, 
that  their  reason  for  that  is  rather  due  to  a  fear  of  what 
will  happen  in  the  future  than  to  an  objection  to  what  is 
existing  at  present — of  fear  that  vessels  in  the  future  may 
manage  to  get  down  below  40  per  cent.  ? — No,  I  do  not 
think  that.  I  think  the  feeling  all  round  was  that  40 
per  cent,  net  was  not  too  high  nor  too  low  ;  it  was  a  sort 
of  reasonable  compromise  of  a  difficult  question. 

5818.  May  I  ask  you  in  what  way  the  Trust  discussed 
this  thing — were  there  any  reports  presented  to  the 
Trust  about  it  before  they  came  to  a  decision  ?— I  think 
the  beginning  of  it  was  a  letter  from  Mr.  Thome,  the 
solicitor  of  the  Mersey  Docks  and  Harbour  Board  some 
months  ago  after  this  Committee  began  to  sit,  point- 
ing out  the  line  that  his  Board  thought  of  taking  and 
asking  if  we  could  see  our  way  to  co-operate.  I  brought 
that  letter  before  the  Trust.  Of  course,  this  subject 
was  not  a  new  one  to  me,  because  I  had  been  watching: 
what  had  been  going  on  in  Liverpool  with  a  good  deal 
of  interest.  I  brought  it  then  formally  before  my  Law- 
Committee,  and  there  was  a  general  talk  on  the  question 
with  the  understanding  that  I  would  bring  up  at  a  sub- 
sequent meeting  some  more  preci.se  information  from 
which  they  might  be  able  to  form  a  judgment  of  their 
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Own.  Ultimately  that  was  done  in  the  form  of  a  memor- 
randum  which  I  prepared.  Of  course  it  was  marked 
"  Private  and  Confidential,"  and  has  only  been  circulated 
amongst  the  Trustees  themselves ;  it  never  became  a 
public  document.  But  inasmuch  as  it  was  submitted 
in  the  first  instance  to  the  Law  Committee  and  then 
was  taken  from  the  Law  Committee  to  the  Management 
Committee — to  the  whole  Trust  in  Committee — and  they 
were  all  aware  of  its  terms,  I  do  not  think  that  there  is 
any  particular  objection  to  my  presenting  or  handing  it 
over  to  this  Committee  if  you  specially  desire  it. 

5819.  (Chairman.)  Does  it  represent  your  own  personal 
views  upon  the  subject  ? — Yes  without  consultation 
with  anybody. 

5820.  And  you  have,  as  I  know,  been  a  very  long  time 
in  your  present  position  ? — Fifteen  years. 

5821.  We  should  like  to  have  that  Report  if  you  feel 
at  liberty  to  let  us  have  it  ? — Oh  yes.  I  think  the  Trustees 
would  not  object  to  giving  you  anything  you  ask  for. 
{The  Witness  produced  Memorandum,  which  vxis  put  in  as 
an  appendix — see  Appendix  No.  23.) 

5822.  May  I  take  it  that  this  last  paragraph  represents 
your  present  views.  "  After  reading  the  evidence  given 
before  the  Committee,  and  studying  the  whole  subject 
as  bearing  upon  the  interests  of  this  Port,  I  have  come 
to  the  conclusion  that,  although  there  are  tonnage 
anomalies,  yet,  inasmuch  as  present  revenue  of  the 
Trust  is  fully  adequate  for  all  its  requirements,  as  there  is 
no  conflict  as  between  ship  and  ship  relative  to  their 
respective  contributions  towards  that  revenue,  and  as 
the  return  yielded  from  the  various  sections  of  accom- 
modation bears  a  fair  ratio  to  the  cost  of  the  accommoda- 
tion, and  having  regard  to  the  action  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  now  in  preventing  abnormally  low  net  register 
tonnages  in  new  vessels,  the  Trustees  might  rest  content 
for  a  further  period  with  the  tonnage  laws  as  they  exist." 
That  is  still  your  own  personal  opinion  T — That  is  still 
my  own  personal  opinion,  but  on  arriving  at  that  opinion 
perhaps  you  will  allow  me  to  say  that  I  was  very  largely 
influenced  by  the  circumstance  that  it  appeared  to  me 
that  the  tonnages  were,  for  new  vessels,  coming  up  very 
closely  to  the  40  per  cent,  which  in  my  judgment,  although 
I  do  not  mention  it  in  my  memorandum,  seemed  to  me 
to  be  a  not  unfair  minimum 

5823.  May  I  take  it  that  as  far  as  you  are  personally 
concerned  you  think  that  the  present  system  is  probably 
as  good  as  any  we  would  be  likely  to  get  ?— Yes,  I  think 
so.  I  think  we  might  have  worse  evils  if  we  were  to  begin 
to  meddle  with  the  tonnage  laws. 

5824.  (Colonel  Denny.)  Taking  the  proof  of  your  evi- 
dence, the  Clyde  Trust  even  in  its  original  form  and  still 
more  in  its  new  and  revised  form  comprises  very  many 
varied  interests  ? — Yes,  it  is  a  very  representative  body. 

5825.  And  you  think  they  may  be  safely  trusted  to 
safeguard  the  interests  of  the  port  in  regard  to  any 
anomalies  as  to  tonnage  or  anything  that  might  strain 
their  resources  ?— I  think  so ;  and  perhaps  you  would 
allow  me  to  interject,  that  inasmuch  as  each  port  has  its 
own  special  rating  powers  and  maxima  and  that  sort 
of  thing,  and  regulates  its  own  dues  in  accordance  with 
the  local  circumstances,  the  Clyde  Trustees  may  in  future 
be  safely  left  to  deal  with  any  anomalies  by  means  of 
their  own  rating  powers  and  not  rather  by  a  change  in 
the  tonnage  laws. 

5826.  But  is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  present  rates  you 
are  charging  represent  your  maxima  ?— They  do. 

5827.  So  that  you  could  not  go  up  in  any  case?  — We 
should  come  down.  We  do  not  want  them  to  go  up 
We  do  not  want  to  alter  them  at  all. 

5828.  Apparently  you  do  an  enormous  business  in 
allocated  berths  T— A  very  large  one. 

5829.  I  see  that  80  per  cent,  of  the  lineal  yardage 
of  your  port  is  represented  by  allocated  berths  T— I 
think  so. 

5830.  Three  per  cent,  is  for  fitting  out  for  which  you  make 
no  charge.  There  are  dues  charged  to  shipbuilders  ?— 
The  launching  rate  is  |d.  per  ton  and  that  covers  twenty- 
eight  days  for  the  use  of  the  berth,  and  when  they  go  to 
a  special  crane  Ijerth  they  only  pay  for  the  cranes  as  an 
extra. 

."SSSL  Then   you  have  some   that    are    unusable   for 


tonnage — that  is  to  say,  passenger  wharfs,  stairs,  etc..  Mr.    Thomas 
which  represent  about  5J  per  cent,  of  your  quayage  ? —        Biach 
Yes.  Miv.hcnzie. 

5832.  So  that  the  whole  unallocated  balance  is  about  jg  ,j„iy  1905. 
llj  per  cent.  ? — Yes,  11'5  per  cent.  

5833.  There  is  no  charge  for  the  allocated  berths  in 
Glasgow  ? — No. 

5834  You  are  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  revenue  ? — 
I  am  for  the  time  being,  but  the  question  is  hardly  before 
me  in  that  sense. 

5835.  Further  on  you  say  that  the  present  revenue  of 
the  Trust  is  fully  adequate  for  its  requirements  ? — I  say 
that  but  whether  the  trustees  will  have  to  consider  that 
in  the  future  I  cannot  say. 

5836.  And  you  have  not  by  any  means  been  standing 
still  ?— I  think  not. 

6387.  The  limit  of  the  port  of  Glasgow  is  at  Newark 
Castle  ?— Yes. 

5838.  What  are  the  limits  of  the  Firth  of  Clyde  on 
which  you  charge  }d.  T — We  have  nothing  to  do  with 
anything  below  Newark  Castle. 

5839.  But  you  differentiate  your  dues  T — ^Yes. 

5840.  What  are  the  limits  of  the  Firth  of  Clyde  T— I 
think  it  is  Pladda — at  any  rate  it  is  not  a  matter  of  much 
moment. 

5841.  Your  gross  revenue  is  £517,491.  Taking  that 
figure  of  "  expenditure  charged  to  revenue  £417,337  " 
does  that  include  interest  on  your  debt  or  borrowed 
money  ? — ^Yes. 

5842.  And  over  and  above  that  there  is  a  surplus 
revenue  of  2  per  cent,  for  your  total  debt  and  borrowed 
money  ? — Yes. 

5843.  It  may  be  taken  as  a  sinking  fund,  I  presume  ? — 
We  have  always  out  of  surplus  to  provide  every  year  a 
sum  towards  a  sinking  fimd. 

5844.  (Professor  Biles.)  Does  that  include  the  sinking 
fund  T— Look  at  Page  3  "Surplus  Revenues  £100,154." 
It  is  out  of  that  that  the  sinking  fund  is  provided.  It  is 
really  struck  on  an  average  of  the  surplus  revenue  for 
the  ten  preceding  years. 

6845.  (Colonel  Denny.)  As  a  Trust,  of  course,  you  cannot 
speak  for  the  new  Trust,  but  in  the  old  Trust  what 
proportion  was  there  of  owners  who  owned  large  vessels 
and  of  owners  who  owned  coast  vessels — ^have  you  any 
idea  as  to  that  T — I  have  never  studied  that  question 
particularly,  but  that  is  a  question  of  the  personnel  of 
the  Trust 

5846.  I  am  only  asking  you  a  question  and  I  want  to 
make  my  own  deduction  ? — Mr.  Dunlop  is  a  senior  partner 
of  the  Allan  Line ;  Mr.  W.  F.  G.  Anderson  is  a  leading 
member  of  the  Anchor  Line.  We  had  at  one  time  Mr. 
Donaldson,  of  the  Donaldson  Line,  but  when  he  went  out 
Mr.  Anderson  came  in.  As  regards  the  coasting  trade  I 
suppose  Mr.  Robertson  is  the  only  person  whom  you 
would  look  on  as  the  representative  of  the  coasting  trade, 

5847.  Although  you  have  only  one  member  of  the 
coasting  trade  in  your  body  the  Trust  agrees  with  you  in 
the  fact  that  they  do  not  wish  any  alteration  in  the 
tonnage  at  present  existing  of  40  per  cent.? — That  is  so. 

5848.  If  you  were  to  introduce  this  40  per  cent,  you 
point  out  that  the  alteration  it  would  make  both  in  the 
alteration  of  toimage  and  in  the  revenue  would  be, 
although  considerable,  still  not  very,  very  great  ? — ^No, 
it  is  not  worth  considering.  Where  you  have  a  surplus 
of  £100,000,  £2,000  is  not  much. 

5849.  What  would  be  the  effect,  however,  if  you  were 
raising  it  to  40  per  cent.?  Let  me  take  such  vessels  as 
the  "  Columba,"  "  The  lona,"  and  "  The  Lord  of  the 
Isles  "  which  run  to  the  Port  of  Glasgow  ? — This  table 
does  not  specially  deal  with  passenger  vessels  at  all — wo 
have  very  few  of  them. 

5860.  It  is  not  the  effect  upon  you,  but  it  is  the  effect 
upon  the  class  if  you  have  to  raise  it  to  40  per  cent.  Take, 
for  example,  such  a  vessel  as  the  "  Queen  Alexandra  " 
whose  net  percentage  is  only  12  per  cent,  of  her  gross  ? — 
She  never  comes  to  Glasgow. 

5851.  Supposing  you  adopt  this  40  per  cent,  and  the 
Government  adopt  it,  it  will  not  be  Glasgow  only  which 
will  be  affected  but  all  other  ports  will  be  affected  and 
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Mr.    Thomas  a\l  theso  boats  will  be  ponalissd — the  elTeot  would  be  very 
Riach       ssrious  on  that  class  of  boat,  would  it  not  T — ^I  suppose 
Mackenzie,    jt  would. 
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5852.  {Chairman.)  Of  course  you  would  have  to  bear 
the  loss,  would  you  not,  of  reducing  your  rates  for  a  par- 
ticular class  of  boat  7 — At  present  we  have  no  power  to 
differentiate  at  all.  If  we  did  charge  one  we  must  charge 
all  on  the  same  scale,  but  of  course  we  could  go  to  Parlia- 
meat. 

5853.  You  would  need  to  go  to  Parliament  T — We 
should  need  to  go  to  Parliament. 

5854.  (Cdlond  Denny.)  Do  you  think  that  it  is  a 
legitimate  thing  to  take  into  account  the  revenue  return 
for  steamers  using  a  wharf  based  on  the  cost  of  the  ac- 
commodation given.  I  see  that  you  allow  for  that  here. 
I  mean,  supposing  you  allocated  the  coasting  steamer 
to  an  old  and  much  cheaper  wharf  as  compared  with  your 
newer  wharves,  if  the  coaster  gave  you  a  good  return  on 
that  wharf  you  would  be  satisfied  ? — Relatively  I  think 
so,  but  in  point  of  fact  you  will  find  that  the  coasting  trade 
at  these  wharves  really  yields  as  much  as  some  of  the 
more  modern. 

5855.  That  is  per  lineal  yard  of  wharfage  on  the  cost 
of  the  accommodation  ? — ^The  accommodation  is  much 
greater  in  the  case  of  the  Princes  Dock. 

5356.  What  I  mean  is  this  that  coasting  vessels  are 
not  as  a  rule  in  the  more  recently  constructed  docks  ? — 
No,  they  are  in  the  older  parts  of  the  harbour. 

5357.  And  if  they  give  you  a  good  return  on  the  cost 

of  construction  per  lineal  yard ? — They  will  be  doing 

uncommonly  well. 

5858.  (Mr.  Bums.)  Have  you  any  power  to  make 
a  charge  for  appropriated  berths  ? — At  the  present  in 
my  view  we  have  not,  but  there  is  a  difierenoe  of  opinion 
about  that. 

5859.  You  say  that  the  highest  revenue  for  vessel  and 
cargo  from  the  channel  trades  occupying  362  lineal  yards  of 
riverside  quayage.  Windmill  croft,  with  single  storey  shed, 
is  almost  £41  per  lineal  yard  ? — ^That  is  subdivision  three. 

5860.  Yes— what  firm  occupies  that  berth  ?— The 
CSyde  Shipping  Company,  Ltd. 

6861.  Their  steamers  would  average  about  40  per  cent, 
of  the  gross,  would  they  not? — 1  do  not  think  very  many 
of  theirs  would  be  struck  at  by  the  40  per  cent,  minimum. 

6862.  In  the  coasting  trade  a  good  many  steamers  do 
not  occupy  the  full  length  of  the  berths — they  overlap  ? — 
They  overlap. 

6863.  It  has  been  put  to  us  that  the  length  of  the 
fiteamer  is  a  basis  that  might  be  considered,  but  that 
would  not  apply  in  Glasgow,  because  they  do  not  get 
their  full  length  I — We  have  quite  a  number  of  coasting 
vessels  that  have  to  overlap, 

5864  When  this  matter  was  considered  by  the  Trust 
were  they  unanimous,  or  was  it  by  a  majority? — Quite 
unanimous,  with  regard  to  the  40  per  cent,  absolutely 
unanimous,  and  we  had  a  very  large  meeting — I  think 
twenty-two  members  of  the  Trust  were  present.  One 
gentleman  was  absent,  another  dead,  and  one  out  of  the 
country,  so  we  really  had  the  whole  Board  represented. 

6866.  Was  Mr.  Robertson  there  ? — No,  he  was  out  of 
the  ooontry ;  he  has  not  taken  any  part  in  the  matter 
At  all. 

5866.  So  that  there  was  not  anybody  there  specially 
on  behalf  of  the  coasting  trade  ? — That  is  quite  true. 

6867.  Mr.  Robertson  could  not  be  said  to  represent 
the  channel  trade? — No,  1  think  not ;  he  is  more  a  dead 
weight  carrier. 

6868.  {Professor  Biles.)  Of  course  you  come  forward 
now  with  a  definite  proposal  to  limit  the  reduction  of 
tonnage  below  40  per  cent,  to  40  per  cent.,  in  other  words, 
you  propose  that  all  ships  whose  ratio  of  net  to  gross 
is  below  40  should  be  raised  to  40  ?— That  is  the  view  of 
the  Trust. 

6869.  And  in  doing  that  of  course  yon  will  add  to  the 
revenue  of  the  Trust,  will  you  not  t— Not  very  much — 
only  £2,000. 

6870.  But  you  will  add  to  the  revenue  of  the  Trust  ? — 
Yes. 

6871.  And  you  will  add  to  the  revenue  of  the  Trust 


c' early  from  the  coasting  class,  will  not  you? — Yes,  it  is 
that  cla68  that  is  struck  at  largely. 

5872.  Do  you  propose  to  reduce  the  rates  to  the  cost- 
ing class  to  get  rid  of  that  surplus  money  ? — In  the  view 
of  my  Trust,  40  per  cent,  is  not  an  excess  of  tonnage,  and 
I  do  not  think  they  would  for  a  moment  consider  the 
question  of  reducing  rates  to  that  class  of  steamer. 

5873.  Then  you  propose  to  raise  the  tonnage  purely 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Clyde  Trust  ? — It  would  result  in 
a  benefit  to  the  Trust,  to  the  extent  of  £2,000  a  year,  but 
the  main  reason  for  it  is  that  the  Trust  think  that  these 
disproportionately  low  tonnages  are  not  fair. 

6874.  And  you  do  admit  that  you  ought  to  interpose 
in  the  matter  of  rectifying  unfairnesses  ? — I  do  not  think 
that  the  Trust  itself  would  have  taken  up  this  matter  if 
It  had  not  been  before  the  Tonnage  Committee  at  this 
moment.  I  do  not  think  that  they  attach  so  much  im- 
portance to  it  that  they  would  have  moved  in  the  matter 
themselves. 

5875.  But  you  do  now,  having  moved  in  it,  approve 
of  the  principle  of  adjusting  inequities,  as  they  occur 
between  ship  and  ship  ? — My  trustees  put  forward 
the  view  that  40  per  cent,  minimum  is  a  fair  thing,  but 
what  you  will  observe  is  this — tney  do  not  want  any- 
thing that  is  over  40  per  cent,  on  the  present  measurement 
touched  in  any  way — they  do  not  want  principles  inter- 
fered with. 

5376.  I  understand  that,  but  they  do  admit  the  cor- 
rectness of  adjusting  inequities  as  between  ship  and  ship. 
You  propose  40  per  cent,  as  the  bottom  limit,  not  because 
you  want  revenue,  but  because  you  think  that  people 
below  40  per  cent,  ought  to  be  up  to  40  per  cent.  ? — Tliat 
is  so. 

5377.  Then  you  approve  of  the  principle  of  read- 
justing inequities  as  between  ships  and  ships  ? — And 
stopping  there. 

5378.  Partially  stopping,  may  I  say  ? — Yes. 

5879.  Why  do  you  not  approve  of  the  principle  of 
completely  adjusting  them  ? — Because  we  think  it  would 
produce  great  hardship  the  moment  you  go  above  40  per 
cent,  as  regards  Glasgow.  You  will  observe  that  I  am  not 
dealing  with  the  port  of  Liverpool  at  all. 

5880.  The  smalkiess  of  the  dues  in  your  port  makes 
the  matter  of  inequity  of  less  importance  to  you  than  it 
does  in  ports  where  the  dues  are  higher  ? — That  is  so. 

5331.  You  have  a  desire,  I  think,  to  protect  one  class 
from  another,  so  far  as  dues  are  concerned,  have  you  not  ? 
— We  have  the  impression  that  the  classes  are  pretty  well 
able  to  protect  themselves  and  look  after  each  other 
without  the  Board  intervening. 

5832.  But  I  think  you  stated  here  that  you  have  "rather 
to  consider  the  bearing  of  such  expenditure  upon  the 
general  prosperity  of  the  port  and  district  in  all  their 
interests  so  long  as  the  dues  levied  on  ships  and  goods 
were  not  too  high  and  did  not  bear  too  heavily  on  any 
particular  class  "  ?— They  are  very  moderate  all  round, 
as  you  know. 

5883.  But  you  do  look  after  the  interest  of  one  class 
against  another  7— If  we  saw  any  great  anomaly  or 
hardship  we  should  probably  take  action. 

5884.  Why  do  you  not  extend  that  principal  to  pro- 
tecting the  one  ship  against  another.  You  have  partially 
admitted  it  in  agreeing  to  the  40  per  cent.  Why  do  you 
not  extend  it  to  complete  equity  ?— We  think  that 
complete  equity  is  done  in  Glasgow  when  you  get  up  to 
the  limit  of  40  per  cent. 

5885.  That  is  not  quite  what  you  said  just  now? — 
I  do  not  think  that  I  said  anything  different  to  that, 
but  if  there  is  anything  that  my  Trust  is  clear  about  it  is 
that  they  do  not  want  the  principle  of  measurement 
interfered  with,  but  where  according  to  the  present  law 
the  net  tonnage  comes  out  at  a  lower  figure  than  40  per 
cent,  then  they  think  it  would  be  equitable  to  raise  it 
to  40  per  cent. 

6886.  Substantially  you  admit  the  principle  7— It  is 
difficult  to  make  a  distinction  and  to  say  that  you  agree 
to  40  per  cent,  and  then  that  nothing  else  should  be  done. 

5887.  You  admit  the  principle  that  a  modification  is 
necessary  and  you,  m  your  opinion,  state  that  you  think 
the  circumstances  of  your  particular  case  are  met  if 
you  fix  the  limit  at  40  per  cent.  ?— That  is  so. 
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5888.  {Mr.  BuTTis.)  It  is  the  Trust  that  think  so  and 
not  he. 

5889.  (Professor  BUes.)  1  am  speaking  to  Mr.  Mackenzie 
as  representing  the  Trust. 

5890.  (Witness.)  I  am  here  to  speak  for  the  Trust 
and  to  put  forward  the  Trust's  view. 

5891.  [Mr.  Burns.)  Of  course  we  have  bad  his  personal 
opinion. 

5892.  {Professor  Biles.)  You  say  that  you  do  not 
think  that  the  coasting  steamers  should  pay  so  much 
as  the  deep  draught  steamers  oecause  the  deepening  of 
the  river  is  of  no  advantage  to  them  and  you  give  efEect 
to  that  in  the  rates  ? — The  rates  are  lower. 

5893.  And  those  rates  are  based  on  such  considerations 
as  those,  I  suppose  ? — They  were  fixed,  as  you  know,  long 
before  the  river  was  deepened  at  all.  They  were  the 
rates  enacted  in  1858  and  all  the  deepening  worth  speak- 
ing of — all  the  widening  and  improvement  that  has 
gone  on,  has  gone  on  since  then. 

5894.  At  any  rate  the  effect  of  the  difference  of  rates 
is  to  cause  the  deep  draught  steamers  to  pay  for  the 
deepening  7 — No,  I  do  not  think  so. 

6895.  Then  I  do  not  understand  the  point  of  your 
argument  ? — The  point  of  my  argument  is  with  regard 
to  the  tonnage  question  and  not  with  regard  to  the 
rates  of  the  vessels.  I  say  I  find  that  even  with  the 
low  tonnages  existing  at  present  these  people  through  the 
frequency  of  their  returns  in  the  course  of  a  year  give 
us,  relatively  to  the  cost  of  the  accommodation  and  the 
extent  of  it  quite  as  good  a  return — probably  a  better 
return — than  some  of  the  lines  using  the  modern  docks 
such  as  the  Prince's  Dock  with  double  storey  sheds 
and  having  every  modem  facility,  and  enjoying  the 
advantage  of  a  deepened  river  and  a  widened  river. 

5896.  That  of  course  is  arrived  at  by  taking  the  tonnage 
as  it  now  exists  and  fixing  a  certain  rate  for  it  ? — No, 
the  rate  was  fixed  long  before  the  river  was  improved. 

5897.  1  mean  that  the  return  of  money  that  you  get 
is  based  on  two  things — one  is  the  net  register  tonnage 
and  the  other  is  the  rate  which  you  charge  ? — That  is  so. 

5898.  What  I  had  rather  in  my  mina  was,  as  I  gather 
from  your  evidence,  that  yon  thought  that  the  charges 
due  to  deepening  the  river  should  in  no  way  fall  upon 
the  coasting  steamer,  and  that  is  one  reason  why  you 
would  not  approve  of  raising  the  tonnage  beyond  40  per 
cent,  because  they  do  not  get  the  advantage  of  the  con- 
siderable expense  that  is  incurred  in  such  work  as  deepen- 
ing the  river — is  not  that  one  of  your  po-nts  ? — I  do  not 
quite  think  I  put  it  in  that  way.  All  I  do  say  is  that 
there  has  been  an  enormous  expenditure  in  improving 
the  navigation  without  any  corresponding  benefit  to 
the  coasting  trade,  and  I  think  it  would  be  a  great  hard- 
ship to  the  coasting  trade  if  they  had  to  pay  more  money 
relatively  to  the  other  trading  interests. 

5899.  Now  I  understand  your  point.  You  do  not 
think  that  the  coasting  trade  as  a  whole  should  pay 
any  more  than  they  pay  at  present  7 — Except  with  the 
qualification  that  their  tonnages  ought  to  go  up  to  40 
per  cent,  when  they  are  below  40  per  cent. 

5900.  I  am  afraid  you  are  rather  in  a  dilemma  T — You 
will  let  me  say  this,  I  hope;  that  my  own  personal  view 
was  that  there  should  be  no  change  at  all  You  have  now 
got  my  memorandum,  it  has  become  part  of  your  own 
documents. 

6901.  I  am  dealing  with  you  as  the  representative  of 
the  trustees  T — Quite  so. 

5902.  The  question  of  the  expense  of  deepening  the 
river  should  rather,  I  take  it,  in  your  judgment,  fall  on  the 
deep  draught  steamers  than  upon  the  others  t — I  would 
not  say  that  at  alL  We  have  had  no  occasion  to  consider 
the  question  of  classing  as  between  ship  and  ship  and 
trade  and  trade  in  the  money  we  are  spending  to 
accommodate  the  wants  of  a  particular  trade.  You  taow 
the  circumstances  of  Glasgow  very  well — ^you  know  we 
have  provided  very  costly  graving  docks  ;  you  know  we 
have  provided  very  costly  machinery  such  as  cranes  of 
130  tons  power ;  and  that  we  do  all  manner  of  things  for 
the  general  benefit  of  the  port  in  its  larger  interests  as  a 
ship-building  centre.  We  never  think  of  proposing  to 
charge  specially  as  against  these  classes  for  that  kind  of 
accommodation. 


5903.  No,  but  I  take  it  that  what  you  have  stated  her*  Mr.    Thomas 
is  that  there  should  not  be  an  increase  on  the  coasting        Biaeh 
class  of  steamers  because  they  do  not  get  any  benefit  out    Mackenzie. 
of  these  extra  expenses  that  are  due  to  the  big  steamers.         ~ 
That  is  one  of  the  arguments  that  you  have  in  your  text,  ^*  July  1905. 
I  think.     Look  at  page  7,  about  tlie  middle  of  the  page ;  '" 

"  And  also  to  the  large  capital  and  revenue  expenditure 
in  deepening  and  widening  the  river  to  a  considerable 
extent  beyond  what  is  required  by  these  vessels  "  ? — Yes, 
but  I  do  not  say  that  the  people  who  are  getting  the 
benefit  of  the  deepening  improvements  should  pay  any 
more  than  they  pay  at  present,  I  hope  you  will  take  that 
from  me.  You  may  argue  inferentially  that  that  is  my 
meaning  but  it  is  not  my  meaning.  We  are  not  proposing 
to  ask  anything  more  from  these  people. 

5904.  I  did  not  say  that  you  want  to  charge  anything 
more  to  the  deep  draught  steamers — ^you  do  not,as  I  imder- 
sttmd,  want  to  charge  anjrthing  more  to  anybody,  but  by 
implication  you  say  that  if  there  is  any  extra  charge  to 
be  made  if  it  were  necessary  it  should  go  rather  to  the 
steamers  which  have  incurred  this  great  expense  or  for 
which  these  great  expenses  have  been  incurred  ? — No,  I 
do  not  consider  any  such  principle  as  regards  the  Port  of 
Glasgow,  and  it  has  never  been  enunciated.  We  provide 
the  accommodation  that  any  particular  trade  requires 
We  charge  our  dues  according  to  statute  and  we  do  not 
look  narrowly  to  see  how  it  bears  upon  the  next  door 
neighbour. 

5905.  In  either  one  of  two  things—either  your  argu- 
ment in  favour  of  not  altering  the  tonnage  for  coastwise 
steamers  on  the  ground  that  the  money  that  has  been 
spent  has  not  been  spent  for  them  must  go,  or  else  you 
concede  the  other  point.  You  prefer  not  to  concede  the 
other  point.  With  reference  to  the  question  between 
40  per  cent,  and  50  per  cent,  you  notice  that  there  is 
quite  a  considerable  increase  in  the  net  tonnage  T — Yes, 
^e  memorandum  I  produce  to-day  shows  £6,000, 1  think 
—£6,129  (see  Appendix  No.  23)  If  you  look  at  the 
Appendix  No.  3  you  will  see  that  figure  of  £6,129.  That 
is  what  it  would  increase  our  revenue  to  if  the  Trustees 
decided  on  50  per  cent. 

5906.  But  instead  of  that  you  would  get  £2,263  if  the 
40  per  cent,  were  taken  ? — Yes. 

5907.  Of  course  you  would  only  get  that  extra  revenue 
provided  you  maintained  your  present  rate  ? — That  is  so. 

6908.  Now  supposing  you  were  to  reduce  your  rate  in 
proportion  to  your  excess  of  revenue  you  would  not  charge 
the  coasting  steamers  as  a  whole  any  more  than  you 
charge  them  now,  but  you  would  charge  them  more- 
equitably  7 — We  at  Glasgow  object  as  much  to 
any  disttirbance  of  our  rates  downwards  as  in  Liverpool 
they  object  to  any  disturbance  of  theirs  upwards.  Wo 
prefer  our  rating  to  be  left  as  it  is.  There  have  been  the- 
same  rates  since  1858. 

6909.  Then  yon  would  prefer  to  have  no  change  in  the 
tonnage  rather  than  have  your  rates  changed — I  mean  is 
that  your  argument  that  your  objection  to  changing  the 
tonnage  is  because  you  do  not  want  yoiir  rates  changed  7 
— The  objection  to  changing  the  tonnage  is  that  it  is  not 
necessary  at  Glasgow. 

5910.  But  you  admit  that  up  to  40  per  cent  it  is  7 — 
Up  to  40  per  cent. 

5911.  I  put  it  to  you  that  if  you  went  to  50  per  cent, 
you  would  have  to  modify  your  rates  7 — ^My  trustees  - 
object  to  doing  so.  «. 

6912.  Your  main  objection  to  making  50  per  cent. 

the  limit  rather  than  40  per  cent,  is ? — Krst  of  all,- 

my  Trustees  would  object  to  lowering  their  rates,  and 
if  they  did  not  lower  their  rates  they  are  conscious - 
of  this  that  it  would  strike  very  hardly  and  very' 
unfairly  at  a  very  important  section  of  trade  in 
Glasgow  which  is  doing  its  fair  share  in  contributing  to 
the  revenue  at  present. 

5913.  You  prefer  not  to  lower  your  rates  7 — ^Personally 
I  would  advise  the  Clyde  Trustees  not  to  meddle  with 
the  tonnage  question  at  all  for  all  it  is  worth  to  them. 

5914.  Let  me  put  this  to  you,  rather  than  lower  your 
rates  and  increase  the  limit  to  50  per  cent,  you  prefer  to 
adhere  to  the  40  per  cent,  limit  and  not  alter  your  rate  7 
— That  is  quite  correct,  but  it  is  not  the  reason  for  it. 

5915.  It  is  not  the  reason  for  your  action  but  it  has 
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Mr.    Thomas  that  effect  which  I  have  pointed  out  to  you  if  you  take 
Hiiich        50  per  cent,  as  the  limit  ? — I  thoroughly  understand  that. 
UarkcHzit.  .         „  .  . 

5916.  You  prefer  not  to  lower  your  rate  for  some 

18  July  1905.  reason  7 — It  is  a  very  unsatisfactory  state  of  things  to 
•„        lower  your  rate.    We  do  not  ask  for  the  50  per  cent,  be- 
cause we  think  it  would  be  an  unfair  thing  to  ask  for  in 
Glaogow. 

5917.  But  it  would  not  be  unfair  if  you  gave  it  them 
back  in  the  form  of  rate  7 — We  do  not  want  to  be  com- 
pelled to  alter  our  rates. 

5913.  That  is  substantially  your  argument — that  yon 
do  not  want  to  alter  your  rates  7 — No,  things  are  fair  at 
present,  and  we  do  not  want  them  changed. 

5919.  Now  I  just  want  to  point  out  that  this  change 
from  the  present  system  to  a  limit  of  40  per  cent,  adds 
something  like  30  per  cent,  to  the  net  tonnage  of  the 
ships  that  come  to  Glasgow  7 — Where  do  you  find  that. 
At  page  5  in  my  evidence  I  say :  "  The  estimated 
increase  of  tonnage  if  the  net  register  had  been  not  less 
than  40  per  cent,  of  the  gross  tonnage  would,  from  foreign 
vessels  be  14,515  tons,  and  from  coastwise  vessels  421,196 
tons  or  a  total  of  435.711  tons  or  4-84  per  cent,  on  th» 
total  net  register  tonnage."  You  will  notice  "  on  th« 
total  net  register  tonnage." 

5920.  I  think  I  did  not  put  my  question  quit  ■  fairly 
to  you.  The  tonnage,  which  is  at  present  imder  40  per 
cent,  of  the  gross  which  you  now  propose  to  level  up  to 
40  per  cent,  amounts  to  1,470,438  tons  7 — -hat  is  the 
figure  at  the  bottom  of  page  4. 

5921.  T  at  is  so,  is  it  not  7 — Yes,  there  would  be  an 
increase  of  435,000  tons,  which  is  30  per  cent. 


5922.  So  that  to  those  that  are  below  40  per  cent,  at 
present  you  propose  to  put  on  the  not  inconsiderable 
quantity  of  30  per  cent.  ;  that  is  so,  is  it  not  7 — Yes. 

5923.  Now  how  much  more  would  50  per  cent,  as  tha 
bottom  limit  put  on — I  think  you  give  us  that  figure  in 
your  memorandum  7 — A  diilerent  calculation  would  be 
required  to  be  made  for  that. 

5924.  (Sir  WMiam  White.)  Is  not  this  your  answer  at 
the  bottom  of  Appendix  3  (sec  Appendix  No.  23)  in 
the  left  hand  colunm.  You  have  got  it  there  that  the 
increase  of  tonnage  if  the  basis  had  been  50  per  cent, 
would  have  been  553,819.  Is  not  that  what  you  meant  7— 
You  will  observe  that  that  is  the  increase  of  tonnage. 
It  is  a  very  awkward  table.  The  moment  you  begin 
to  try  to  turn  it  into  a  40  per  cent,  table  jou  have  not 
the  material  on  it  to  do  so.  I  have  had  it  very  carefully 
gone  into  at  home. 

6925.  (Sir  William  White.)  There  you  have  an  increase 
of  the  tonnage  of  vessels  of  between  30  per  cent,  and  40 
per  cent. 

5926.  (Professor  BUes.)  I  think  these  are  inward  and 
outward  tonnages  on  this  table  and  not  the  actual  ton- 
nages of  ships  7 — That  is  so.  No.  3  is  made  up  from 
No.  1  and  No.  2.  It  is  really  a  matter  that  requires 
some  time  to  go  through. 

6927.  (Mr.  Burns.)  This  is  the  number  of  tons  on 
which  dues  are  paid,  is  it  not  7 — If  you  take  the  money 
result,  what  would  be  paid  if  we  took  50  per  cent,  would 
be  £6,000  as  against  £2,000  if  we  took  40  per  cent.  There 
is  no  question  about  that.  In  order  to  give  you  the 
40  per  cent,  that  is  the  calculation  that  had  to  be  made. 

(The  Witness  put  in  the  following  TMe.) 
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III.  Estimated  Increase  of  Revenue  if  the  Dues  had  been  Levied  on  not  less  than  40  Per 
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6928.  Have  you  any  idea  at  all  of  the  extra  amoimt 
that  the  net  register  would  pay  if  the  limit  were  50  per 
cent,  instead  of  40  per  cent.  7 — A  very  considerable  increase 
I  think.  I  think  you  may  take  it  that  it  would  be  probably 
two-thirds — that  is  to  say  if  the  increase  is  436,711  for 
40  per  cent,  it  would  be  three  times  that  probably. 

5929.  The  total  amount  you  are  dealing  with  is  only 
1,400,000  7— Yes,  that  is  so. 

6930.  Now  there  would  be  a  considerable  peioentage  7 — 
Yes,  at  any  rate  you  may  take  it  that  as  regards  Glasgow 
and  as  regards  our  coasting  trade  the  difference  between 
striking  a  minimum  of  40  and  a  minimum  of  60  would 
make  all  the  difference  in  the  world. 

5931.  If  you  did  not  alter  the  rates  7 — I  quite  concede 
tliat  point — that  there  is  a  way  out  of  it. 

5932.  I  perhaps  might  put  the  general  question  to  you. 
A  vessel  Uke  the  '■  Gampania  "  which  uses  your  river 
for  some  purposes  7 — Not  for  trading  purposes. 

5933.  "  For  some  purjwses  "  I  said — pays  considerably 
less  money  than  the  "Saxonia"  pays  to  you.  Is  not 
that  8o7 — The  "  Campania  "  does  not  trade  with  us  at  all. 

6934.  Will  you  answer  the  question  please  7 — If  she 
did  trade  I  suppose  she  would  pay  very  much  leas. 

6935.  She  does  trade,  because  she  pays  you.  I  do  not 
say  she  trades  but  she  pays  you  some  dues  7 — Excuse 
me,  I  will  put  that  clearly  to  you.  She  was  built  and 
launched  on  the  Clyde.     All  vessels  built  and  launched 


on  the  Clyde  pay  the  same  rate  of  fd.  a  ton.  She  b  on 
an  equal  footing  with  every  other  vessel  built  there. 
She  is  not  a  trading  vessel  on  the  Clyde. 

6936.  That  is  a  rate  of  |d  a  ton  and  she  pays  on  half 
the  number  of  tons  that  some  other  vessels  pay  of  th« 
same  dimensions — is  that  a  fair  thing  as  between  these 
two  vessels  7 — I  think  if  you  take  into  account—^ 

5937.  Will  you  say  "  yes  "  or  "  no  "—or  will  you  decline 
to  answer  7 — I  prefer  not  to  answer  as  between  one  class 
of  vessel  and  another, 

6938.  Between  one  vessel  and  another  of  the  same 
class  7 — Of  that  same  class. 

6939.  (Sir  William.  White.)  I  was  not  here  when  you 
put  in  this  memorandum,  but  I  take  it  that  this  was 
the  statement  that  you  prepared  to  assist  your  Com- 
mittee 7 — That  is  so. 

5940.  In  coming  to  a  conclusion  7 — Yes.  I  thought 
it  quite  fair  that  this  Committee  should  have  it  before 
them  so  as  to  see  what  was  before  my  Committee. 

6941.  I  suppose  you  do  that  with  the  approval  of  your 
Trust  7 — The  trustees  did  not  know  whether  the  memo- 
randum would  be  asked  for  or  not,  but  I  have  no  doubt 
that  they  will  be  willing  that  you  should  have  it. 

6942.  I  am  not  going  to  ask  you  about  your  personal 
opinion,  because  that  is  expressed  there  and  on  record, 
but  now,  taking  the  action  of  the  Trust  in  this  matter,  I 
think  it  says  clearly  on  page  3  of  the  precis  of  your  evi- 
dence that  this  matter  would  not  have  been  considered  at 
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«11  but  for  a  communication  of  this  Committee  to  the 
Trust  ?— Do  1  say  so  ? 

5943.  You  say  it  's  "  In  response  to  the  desire  of  the 
Committee  "  ? — Until  the  appointment  of  the  Tonnage 
■Committee  it  had  not  been  gone  into — yes,  that  is  so. 
Of  course,  it  is  right  that  I  should  explain  that  the  Mersey 
Docks  and  Harbour  Board  had  made  a  communication 
■which  I  put  before  my  Law  Committee,  and  the  matter  in 
that  way  was  raised. 

5944.  Excuse  me,  I  want  to  ask  a  question  there  because 
that  is  a  very  interesting  statement  you  are  making.  The 
trustees  did  not  act  in  consequence  of  that  communica- 
tion from  the  Mersey  Docks  and  Harbour  Board,  but  in 
•consequence,  according  to  your  evidence,  of  the  desire  of 
the  Committee  ? — They  have  sent  a  witness  here  at  the 
desire  of  the  Committee,  but  whether  they  would  have 
been  neutral  and  not  appear  here  at  all  if  this  Committee 
had  not  expressed  a  wish  for  their  views  to  be  expressed, 
I  cannot  say. 

5945.  That  is  the  point  I  wish  to  meke  clear.  So  far 
as  I  know  as  a  member  of  this  Committee  our  action  has 
been  limited  to  informing  the  various  authorities  of  docks 
and  harbours  that  we  should  be  very  happy  to  hear  any 
views  which  they  desire  to  put  before  us.  ? — I  think  there 
was  a  special  letter  written  to  the  Clyde  Trust. 

5946.  The  terms  of  the  letter  we  can  have,  but  am  I 
right  in  saying  that  that  is  the  general  sense  of  it — that 
■we  gave  an  opportunity  to  any  authority  to  lay  their 
views  before  us. 

5947.  (The  Secretary.)  We  did  not  ask  any  authority 
except  the  Clyde  Trust. 

5948.  {Mr.  Lyster.)  I  raised  an  objection  to  it  because 
I  thought  it  was  an  invidious  thing  to  do — to  ask  one 
Trust  and  leave  out  others. 

5949.  (Sir  William  White.)  My  impression  is  that  we 
had  given  an  opportunity,  but  had  not  expressed  any 
desire. 

5950.  (Witness.)  It  was  stronger  than  that. 

5951.  (Sir  William  White.)  We  did  not  want  the  Clyde 
Trust  to  say  that  they  had  not  had  an  opportunity  of 
apfearing  ? — It  went  further  than  that.  Sir  William. 

5952.  I  have  not  the  least  objection  to  that,  because 
I  think  it  is  most  important  that  we  should  have  the  views 
of  the  Clyde  Trust,  but  in  general  the  Secretary  confirms 
me  that  our  action  has  been  as  I  have  just  stated  it.  Now 
with  regard  to  your  procedure,  I  suppose  the  first  step 
was  the  circulation  of  your  statement  to  the  individual 
members  of  your  Trust  ? — What  happened  was  this  : 
The  matter  first  came  before  my  Trust  formally  and 
■officially  by  my  submitting  to  the  Law  Committee  a  com- 
munication which  I  had  from  Mr.  Thome  some  months 
ago  telling  me  about  this  Committee  being  appointed 
and  indicating  the  line  of  action  that  his  Board  was 
likely  to  take,  or  wished  to  take,  and  wishing  naturally  to 
see  how  far  we  could  co-operate  with  them.  On  that 
being  brought  before  the  Law  Committee  there  was  a 
general  conversation  on  the  tonnage  question.  There  are 
members  on  that  Committee  who  are  pretty  well  posted 
up  on  this  subject,  such  as  Mr.  Dunlop  of  the  Allan  Line 
and  others.  The  outcome  of  it  was  that  I  was  asked  to 
prepare  some  data  to  put  before  them  in  a  confidential 
«ort  of  way  and  ultimately,  but  not  before  two  months 
had  expired,  I  put  that  memorandum  before  the  Law 
Commitiee.  At  the  Law  Committee  that  was  pretty 
carefully  discussed,  and  what  really  happened  was  this  : 
Mr.  Dunlop,  who  was  the  chairman  of  the  Committee, 
thought  that  the  Trust  should  adopt  the  conclusion  that 
I  had  arrived  at  myself  and  rest  content  with  matters  as 
they  were.  He  was  supported  in  that  by  Sir  David 
Richmond,  ex-Lord  Provost  of  Glasgow,  and  by  Mr.  Dunn. 
Other  members  of  the  Committee,  such  as  Mr.  Clark, 
who  is  very  little  interested  in  ships — he  is  a  corn 
merchant— agreed  that  there  should  be  a  limit 
fixed  and  that  it  was  only  right  when  this  subject  was 
.being  discussed  by  the  Committee  that  the  view  of  the 
Clyde  Trust  as  to  a  minimum  ought  to  be  put  before  the 
■Committee,  and  be  moved  that  that  should  be  40  per  cent. 
Several  supported  it  and  it  went  from  the  Law  Committee 
in  that  sort  of  way  to  the  whole  Committee  of  the  Trust. 
The  whole  Trust  in  committee  then  considered  it,  Mr 
Ounlop  being  the  chairman  of  the  Committee.  He 
indicated  that  he  would  fall  in  with  the  view  that  it  should 
be  40  per  cent,  and  in  that  way  a  unanimous  finding  was 
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5953.  Thank  you.     But  for  our  having  invited  you  Mr.    I'homat 


pre- 


that  action  would  not  have  baen  taken  on  your  part  ? — 
I  do  not  think  so.  I  do  not  think  the  Clyde  Trust  would 
have  taken  any  initiatory  steps  at  all  in  regard  to  this 
tonnage  question. 

5954.  And  in  regard  to  complaints  of  unfairness  be- 
tween one  class  of  ship  and  another  ? — We  knew  nothing 
about  them. 

5955.  You  had  no  reason  for  action  1 — ^We  had  never 
heard  about  them.  Of  course  you  will  excuse  me  saying 
to  this  extent  that  we  are  aware  of  the  undue  reduction 
of  net  tonnage  by  these  freaks,  and  we  have  been  watching 
the  thing,  but  it  has  not  resolved  itself  into  any  prejudice 
to  us  that  would  lead  us  to  take  specific  action. 

5956.  Am  I  not  right  in  assuming  that  no  complaints 
made  to  the  Trust  by  one  class  of  shipowners  of  one  class 
of  ship  as  compared  with  others  have  led  to  any  proposals 
for  action  on  your  part  ? — That  is  so. 

5957.  Now  turn  to  page  6  of  your  evidence.  The  basis 
of  that  statement,  as  I  understand  it,  is  this,  that  you 
take  the  revenue  which  the  Trust  receives  for  vessel 
and  cargo,  and  then  express  those  earnings  per  lineal  yard 
of  quayage  ? — That  is  so. 

5958.  That  is  the  basis  of  your  statement  ? — Yes,  it  is 
repeated  right  through  "  vessel  and  cargo." 

5959.  And  then,  when  you  find  that  the  vessels  in  the 
Channel  trade  under  Section  3  pay  £41,  and  when  you 
find  that  under  Section  5  vessels  engaged  in  the  mineral 
traffic  pay  £32,  do  you  feel  that  there  is  any  injustice 
done  to  the  vessels  in  the  Channel  trade  as  compared  -with 
the  vessels  in  the  mineral  traffic — is  that  the  view  of  the 
Trust  ?— No,  I  think  not. 

5960.  Then  the  vessels  in  the  mineral  traffic  I 
sume  are  not  freaks,  are  they  ? — No,  I  think  not. 

5961.  They  are  not  vessels  whose  net  is  less  than 
40  per  cent,  of  their  gross  ? — Some  of  them.  Mr.  Robert- 
son's name  has  been  mentioned.     He  is  one  of  the  trustees. 

5962.  I  mean  taking  them  as  a  whole  ? — Taking  them 
as  a  whole,  I  think  there  are  very  few  freaks. 

5963.  I  am  speaking  of  that  as  between  class  and  class. 
I  wahted  to  know  are  the  vessels  in  the  mineral  traffic, 
many  of  them  freaks  ? — I  think  not. 

5964.  I  thought  not,  but  I  might  have  been  misin- 
formed, and  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  Trust  you  would 
take  the  revenue  per  lineal  yard  of  quay  as  a  fair  measure 
of  remuneration  ?— It  gives  us  a  rough  idea  as  to  how  any 
particular  length  of  quayage  stands  by  itself  as  against 
revenue.  Whenever  you  begin  to  compare  one  set  of 
quays  with  another  the  limits  of  comparison  do  not  hold 
good,  as,  for  instance,  if  you  look  at  this  sub-heading 
No.  2  there  are  double  storey  sheds  there  and  broader 
sheds. 

5965.  And  of  course  they  are  diSerent  in  depth  of 
water  ? — Just  so ;  but  even  with  those  advantages  you 
see  they  only  pay  £42,  while  the  Channel  trades  which 
occupy  narrow  sheds  of  single  storeys  and  not  very  deep 
berths  or  costly  berths  pay  £41. 

5966.  You  refer  to  allocated  berths,  and  you  say  that 
you  have  not  any  special  charge  for  them,  but  is  it  the 
practice  in  Glasgow  to  have  berths  appropriated  to 
particular  lines  and  exclusively  used  by  them  ? — Enor- 
mously. If  you  look  at  the  statement  in  the  early  part 
of  my  proof  you  will  find  that  the  whole  harbour  is  nearly 
allocated. 

5967.  What  you  mean  by  "  appropriated "  is  not 
simply  berths  used  by  particular  lines,  but  exclusively 
appropriated  to  them  ? — That  is  so. 

5968.  I  presume  in  Glasgow  in  all  these  allocated  berths 
it  becomes  really  a  rental  made  up  in  a  particular  way  — 
assessed  on  the  net  register  tonnage  ;  in  effect  with  the 
appropriated  berths  assigned  to  and  used  exclusively  by 
regular  lines,  it  comes  virtually  to  be  »  rental  to  the 
Trust.  I  suppose  the  average  payment  is  very  nearly  the 
payment  of  any  particular  year,  is  it  not  ? — Yes,  but  you 
see  for  the  use  of  the  vessels  in  return  for  the  dues  on  the 
goods  we  are  bound  to  provide  the  river  quayage  and 
the  sheds. 

5969.  I  understand  exactly  how  it  is  made  up.  I  am 
speaking  of  what  it  comes  to  if  you  have  so  large  a  part 
of  your  accommodation  allocated  ? — It  really  comes  to 
that. 
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6970.  So  much  per  berth  nsed  by  the  fleet.  If  they 
did  not  take  their  ships  there,  if  it  were  rented  to  them 
they  would  have  to  pay  of  course,  but  now  if  they  do 
not  take  their  ships  there  they  would  not  have  to  pay, 

18  July  1905.  g^^  J  presume  they  would  not  be  allowed  to  retain  the 

berth  T— No  ;  that  is  the  object  of  the  statement  to  show 

how  a  particular  bit  of  quayage  is  doing  year  by  year. 
If  we  find  a  trade  is  diminishing  very  much  we  have  to 
consider  the  question  of  renewing  the  allotment. 

6971.  I  suggest  that  if  a  line  had  a  berth  and  did  not 
use  it,  it  would  not  be  allowed  to  retain  it  ? — It  would 
be  taken  away  from  them. 

5972.  And,  of  course,  in  allocating  a  berth  you  always 
know  you  are  dealing  with  substantial  people  who  are 
acting  in  good  faith  ? — Before  the  allotment  of  a  berth 
is  made,  a  ship  will  have  to  become  what  we  call  a  regular 
trader  and  must  be  in  port  with  sufficient  frequency  to 
occupy,  practically,  continually. 

6973.  I  am  assuming  for  the  present  that  there  is 
no  alteration  of  the  law.  If  there  were  special  cases 
where  the  net  register  tonnage  as  now  measured — 
without  attributing  any  wrong  motives  to  the  ship- 
owner— led  to  the  production  of  a  type  of  vessels  for  a 
particular  trade  where  the  net  register  tonnage  under 
the  existing  law  would  not  give  you  a  fair  approximation 
to  the  accommodation  offered,  would  you  see  any  objec- 
tion to  dealing  with  such  cases  on  the  basis  of  a  special 
charge  in  the  nature  of  a  rent  for  the  use  of  the  quay  ? — 
I  think  not.  In  our  case  it  would  require  Parliamentary 
authority.  I  do  not  see  any  objection  to  such  a  course 
in  prin''iple — indeed,  1  would  much  rather  see  a  course 
of  that  kind  adopted  with  regard  to  special  circum- 
stances than  make  a  cast-iron  rule  which  would  take 
no  account  of  circumstances. 

6974.  I  understand  that  the  conclusion  of  the  Trust 
and  of  yourself  individually  as  adviser,  was  that  on  the 
whole,  taking  all  the  circumstances  into  account  there 
was  not  a  reason  for  altering  the  existing  legislation — 
is  that  your  view  7 — Beyond  this,  that  they  think  that 
vessels  below  40  per  cent,  should  be  up  to  40  per  cent. 

5975.  I  mean  under  tne  existing  system  of  allowances  ? 

That  is  so  ;  they  do  not  want  principles  interfered  with 

at  all. 

5976.  I  know  I  marked  a  passage  where  it  is  specifi- 
cally set  out  ?— I  think  it  is  on  page  4  in  the  second 
paragraph. 

5977.  Yes,  but  you  clearly  say  so  at  the  end  of  your 
memorandum  ?— Yes,  quite  distinctly,  in  my  view. 

5978.  And  the  Trust  only  qualify  that  by  saying  that 
they  would  advise  that  40  per  cent,  of  the  gross  should 
be  the  minimum  register  tonnage  ? — That  is  so. 

5979.  That  is  the  only  qualification  ? — That  is  the 
only  qualification. 

5980.  Now,  if  it  is  not  a  breach  of  confidence,  would 
you  tell  me  whether,  when  the  Trust  came  to  that  con- 
clusion, they  considered  the  difficulties  that  arise  in 
regard  to  a  determination  of  gross  tonnage  on  any- 
thing like  a  uniform  basis  ? — I  am  afraid  the  trustees 
hardly  went  into  what  you  may  call  the  technical  side 
of  the  question.     You  will  not  be  surprised  at  that. 

6981.  If  you  would  rather  not  say  so,  you  need  not  ? 

^It  is  not  that  I  would  rather  not,  but  I  do  not  think 

that  a  body  of  gentlemen  unless  they  had  very  expert 
knowledge  could  go  very  far  into  that. 

6982.  Do  you  yourself  know  that  there  are  great 
difficulties  and  controversies  as  regards  the  determiration 
of  gross  tonnage  in  reference  to  special  classes  of  ships  ? — 
I  am  afraid  that  I  can  hardly  answer  that  question  with 
regard  to  gross  tonnage.  It  is  the  question  of  reductions 
that  I  have  been  speaking  of  more. 

5983.  But  you  deduct  from  the  gross  tonnage,  you 
know.  Let  me  t«ll  you  a  fact  which  was  put  before 
this  Committee  by  a  shipowner  of  eminence.  It  was 
this  :  that  he  for  his  own  purposes  and  with  practically 
very  trifling  structural  changes  had  increased  the  gross 
tonnage  of  his  ship — and  of  course  the  net  register 
toimage  also — by  a  very  large  percentage.  It  was  the 
same  vessel  with  certain  openings  closed  up  and  that  was 
the  result.  Now  1  suppose  that  such  things  have  hap- 
pened ? — I  know  that  things  of  that  sort  are  possible. 

£984.  That  being  so,  do  you  think  that  the  difficulties 


of  the  situation  would  be  solved  if  a  minimum  of  the  gros8>- 
which  is  itself  open  to  controversy,  were  fixed  ? — 1  quit« 
frankly  admit  that  there  are  great  difficulties  in  connectiooi 
with  fixing  any  prescribed  maxima. 

5985.  You  refer  in  your  evidence  to  the  Trust  being: 
influenced  by  the  consideration  of  the  frequent  visits  of 
certain  classes  of  ships  ? — Yes,  the  quick  turnover  of 
the  coasters. 

6986.  And  the  Trust,  I  take  it  from  what  yon  say  oi* 
the  top  of  page  7,  where  you  speak  of  a  higher  percentage- 
striking  at  an  important  section  of  the  trade  of  the  Port, 
of  Glasgow,  were  influenced  in  the  consideration  of  this- 
matter  by  the  broad  fact  that  each  trade  has  its  own 
requirements  and  its  own  difficulties  and  you  want  the- 
port  of  Glasgow  to  flourish  by  the  encouragement  of  alj 
classes  ? — That  is  so. 

5987.  Is  that  so  ?— That  is  so. 

5988.  And,  as  you  put  it,  a  hard  and  fast  line — a  cast- 
iron  rule  1  think  was  the  phrase  you  used — cannot  witik 
advantage  be  applied  ? — That  is  so. 

5989.  In  point  of  fact,  for  the  benefit  of  the  port  and 
for  the  benefit  of  the  shipowners  ? — That  is  so. 

5990.  Is  that  your  view  ? — That  is  my  view. 

5991.  (J/r.  Lyster.)  1  take  it  that  the  position  of  the- 
Clyde  Trust,  or  the  attitude  of  the  Clyde  Trust,  was  this, 
that  unless  they  had  been  invited  to  come  here  they  woiJA 
not  have  come  or  sent  a  witness  ? — I  cannot  say  positively 
that  they  would  not  .but  they  might  not  have  intervened,- 
You  see,  Mr.  Lyster,  your  Board  asked  for  our  co-operation. 
We  do  not  want  to  embarrass  you  in  your  attempt  to- 
wards this  question — you  can  easily  understand  that. 

5992.  I  am  not  asking  you  for  your  motives  in  not 
doing  it,  I  am  merely  asking  as  to  the  attitude  of  your 
Trust  towards  the  action  of  the  other  dockowners,  and 
as  I  understand  unless  you  had  been  invited  by  th& 
Committee  your  Trust  had  no  intention  of  sending  a. 
witness  to  this  Committee  ? — I  could  not  put  it  so  higb 
as  that.     You  see,  the  question  was  under  consideration. 

^;  5993.  Had  they  any  intention — I  will  put  my  question 
in  that  way — of  sending  a  witness  to  this  Committee  t 
— ^Yes,  I  think  it  is  quite  likely  they  might  have  sent 
a  witness.  The  position  is  really  this — the  subject  was- 
under  consideration  following  upon  the  communication 
from  your  solicitor.  It  had  not  been  decided  what  coui'se- 
we  were  to  take  when  the  request  came  from  this  Com- 
mittee. The  request  having  come  from  this  Committee, 
I  think  it  left  no  choice  at  all — the  Trust  were  bound  to 
come. 

5994.  Have  any  intentions  on  the  part  of  the  Trustees- 
been  expressed  of  sending  a  witness  to  this  Committee- 
in  any  form  whatever — by  resolution  or  minute  ? — Not 
beyond  this,  that  the  matter  was  under  consideration — 
there  was  no  finding  either  the  one  way  or  the  other — 
there  was  no  decision  come  to  up  to  the  time  that  thcf 
request  arrived  from  this  Committee. 

5995.  As  you  are  aware  the  Mersey  Docks  and  Harbour 
Board  had  a  Bill  in  Parliament  last  year  ? — Yes. 

5996.  You  rememb3r  that — I  think  we  have  had 
some  conversation  on  the  subject  ? — Yes. 

5997.  And  there  was  a  strong  opposition  to  that  Bill 
from  the  Clyde  district  ? — I  know  very,  very  little  about 
that,  but  I  believe  there  was  opposition. 

5998.  That  opposition  was  on  the  part  of  the  coasting 
ship-owners  in  the  Clyde  district  t — The  opposition  of 
any  section  of  Clyde  shipowners  to  the  Mersey  Dock* 
and  Harbour  Boord  Bill  was  really  neverbefore  my  Trust 
at  all. 

5999.  I  am  not  suggesting  it  for  a  moment.  I  am 
merely  wanting  to  get  at  the  facts.  There  was  a  strong 
organised  opposition  to  the  Mersey  Docks  and  Harbour 
Board  Bill  from  the  Clyde  district  ? — ^If  you  tell  me  so, 
I  will  accept  it,  but  of  my  own  knowledge  I  do  not  know 
to  what  extent  the  opposition  went. 

6000.  Do  you  know  who  the  solicitors  were  for  that 
opposition  ?— Oh,  perfectly. 

6001.  Would  you  give  me  thoir  names  ? — ^I  see  my 
friend  Mr.  Johnstone  sitting  there  now,  and  they  arc  our 
own  solicitors. 

6002.  I  was  just  going  to  follow  with  that  qufstion — 
they  are  also  the  solicitors  to  the  Clyde  Trustees  J — 
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They  are,  and  I  consider  it  a  very  great  hardship  in 
■considering  this  question  and  in  considering  the  question 
of  coming  before  this  Committee  and  preparing  for  this 
■Committee,  that  we  should  have  been  entirely  deprived 
■of  all  legal  assistance  by  that  circumstance  and  not  been 
«ble  to  consult  our  own  proper  advisers. 

6003.  Quite  so ;  I  merely  want  to  get  the  facts.  The 
vary  gentlemen  who  would  be  affected  by  any  change 
■which  the  Clyde  Trust  might  make  or  that  this  Committee 
might  make,  in  the  direction  of  the  dockowners'  proposi- 
tion were  the  very  gentlemen  who  were  affected  by  the 
Mersey  Docks  and  Harbour  Board  Bill  of  last  year  ?— 
I  suppose  it  is  so.  The  action  of  the  Clyde  Trust  in  deal- 
ing with  this  question  bas  been  an  entirely  independent 
action  and  has  not  bsen  influenced  by  any  consideration 
«xcept  the  consideration  of  what  is  fair  and  right  in  their 
estimation  as  regards  the  Port  of  Glasgow. 

600^  (Mr.  Lyster.)  That  I  am  sure  of,  Mr.  Mackenzie, 
»nd  it  was  quite  unnecessary  for  you  to  say  that. 

6005.  (Captain.  Chalmers.)  The  qualification  of  bringing 
«11  the  small  tonnage  up  to  40  per  cent,  of  the  gross  was 
*dopted  by  your  Trust.  Was  it  adopted  because, 
although  it  gives  a  limit  it  still  permits  the  operation  of 
the  Act  to  have  regard  to  certain  conditions  to  which  it  was 
always  intended  regard  should  be  had  from,  viz.,  the 
public  convenience,  trade  exigencies,  and  commercial 
«oonomy  ? — Certainly. 

6008.  And  you  think  that  advancing  above  40  per 
«snt. — making  it  a  higher  percentage  than  that — would 
have  injuriously  affected  those  conditions  ? — Yes. 

6007.  And  in  dealing  -with  the  tonnage  question  with 
regard  to  your  Trust  and  the  expenditure  that  your 
Trust  is  put  to,  you  seem  to  have  the  view,  do  you,  that 
4vll  improvements  are  for  the  general  public  good  of  the 
|x)rt,  not  only  as  a  port  of  loading  and  discharge  but 
48  a  ship  building  centre  ? — That  is  so. 

fiOOS.  And  as  a  trade  centre  ? — That  is  so. 

6009.  And  therefore  you  have  to  have  regard  to  ex- 
■ceptional  types  of  vessels — ^vessels  of  exceptional  speed 
which  require  large  engine  rooms  and  other  matters  ? — 
■Certainly. 

6010.  With  regard  to  the  question  that  Sir  William 
■White  asked  you  about  gross  tonnage,  you  are  aware,  of 
■course,  that  the  Act  directs  the  surveyor  only  to  include 
in  the  tonnage  all  the  permanent  closed-in  spaces  which 
-are  bj  closed  in  as  to  be  available  for  cargo,  stores,  and 
passengers  ? — That  is  so. 

6011.  Therefore  it  you  get  a  bridge  or  other  space 
•above  the  upper  deck  which  is  presented  to  the  surveyor 
•with  two  open  doorways  and  no  means  of  closing  them, 
it  is  manifest  that  that  cannot  shelter  perishable  cargo  ? — 
That  is  so. 

6012.  Therefore  it  must  be  exempted  ? — Yes. 

6013.  There  is  just  one  question  I  want  to  ask  you 
«bout  the  40  per  cent. ;  that  is  to  say,  do  your  Trust  mean 
40  per  cent,  of  the  total  gross  tonnage  or  40  per  cent,  of 
the  gross  tonnage  exclusive  of  crow  space  7 — Oh,  no  40 
per  cent,  is  to  be 

6014.  40  per  cent,  of  the  gross  tonnage  7 — ^Yes. 

6015.  Are  you  aware  that  in  applying  that  limit 
of  40  per  cent,  of  the  total  gross  you  penalise  a  ship 
■which  is  giving  a  more  generous  crew  space  7 — My 
tru.stees  would  not  wish  to  do  that  I  am  perfectly  sure. 

6016.  You  are  aware  of  that,  are  you  7 — It  might  have 
that  effect  and  therefore  I  say  it  is  one  of  the  difficulties 
in  fixing  a  hard  and  fast  minimum. 

1^6017.  If  an  attempt  were  made  to  remove  that  diffi- 
culty by  placing  the  limit  of  deduction  so  as  to  operate 
on  a  percentage  of  the  gross  tonnage  exclusive  of  crew 
apace,  would  not  that  be  more  reasonable  ? — It  is  nar- 
rowing it  down. 

6018.  What  I  mean  to  say  is,  if  you  take  a  ship  of  800 
tons  with  20   tons  of  crew  space,  at  ag^iinst  a  similar 


vessel  with  50  tons   of  crew   space,  the  latter  would  be  Ttf,..    Thomas 
unduly  penalised  ? — Yes.  Riaeh 

6019.  Unless  you  were  to  name  a  limit  of  60  per  cent.  

of  deduction  for  propelling  power  minus  crew  space  ? —  18  July  1905. 
The  tendency  would  be  to  cut  do^mi  crew  space.  

6020.  The  tendency  would  be  to  cut  down  crew  space  7 
— Clearly,  which  would  be  an  objection. 

6021.  And  as  the  fixing  of  a  limit  of  60  per  cent,  of  the 
gross  tonnage  exclusive  of  crew  space  would  actually 
give  you  a  net  tonnage  of  40  per  cent,  of  the  space  avail- 
able for  cargo,  stores  and  passengers  there  would  be  no 
objection  to  that  from  your  point  of  view  7 — That  is  so. 

6022.  That  is  to  say,  you  do  not  want  to  earn  dues 
upon  crew  space  ? — Certainly  not,  only  what  is  available 
for  earning. 


The  Secretary  handed  in  the  jollouiing  statement  which 
had  been  forioarded  by  Mr.  C.  J.  (iator  Scott  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  Committee  : — 

London  and  India  Docks  Company. 
Aeranoements    ■with    Coastebs,  Etc. 

There  are  many  instances  of  vessels  (coasters  and  short 
sea  traders)  entering  the  docks  of  the  Company  and  having 
a  register  tonnage  of  less  than  50  per  cent,  of  their  gross, 
but  in  all  those  cases  the  vessels  used  the  docks  under 
agreements  which  provide  for  an  annual  pa3rment  based 
upon  the  extent  of  quay  and  shed  accommodation  appro- 
priated to  the  vessels,  or  other  facilities  afforded  to  them 
and  not  upon  their  register  tonnage. 

As  an  instance  of  this  sort  of  arrangement.  Company 
W.  occupy  under  tenancy  agreement  certain  fixed  bertha 
and  warehouse  and  shed  room  in  X.  Dock  appropriated 
to  them  at  a  fixed  annual  rental  which  entitles  them  to 
bring  into  the  berths  appropriated  to  them  a  certain 
limited  number  of  steamers  during  the  year.  There  is  no 
restriction  as  to  the  tonnage  of  the  steamers  nor  is  the 
annual  payment  in  any  way  governed  by  the  tonnage, 
though  of  course  the  length  of  the  berths  appropriated 
and  the  depth  of  water  available  impose  their  own 
limitations  as  to  the  size  of  vessels  that  can  be  accom- 
modated. Last  year  twelve  steamers  of  Company  W. 
used  these  berths  and  made  an  aggregate  of 
204  voyages.  The  register  tonnage  of  the  steamers 
varies  from  39  per  cent,  of  the  gross  in  the  case 
of  the  ss.  "  Y  "  to  47  per  cent,  of  the  gross  in  the  CMe  of 
the  ss.  "  Z,"  the  average  register  tonnage  of  the  twelve 
steamers  being  42- 1  per  cent,  of  the  gross.  The  nature 
of  the  arrangement  is  however  such  that  the  pajrment  to 
the  dock  company  would  be  the  same  whether  the  number 
of  voyages  limited  by  the  agreement  were  made  by 
steamers  of  the  ss.  "  Y  "  type  or  by  steamers  of  a  much 
higher  percentage  of  register  tonnage  to  gross  tonnage- 


London  and  India  Docks  Company. 
Clause  58— Working  Union  Act,  1888. 


The  joint  committee  shall  not  hereafter  make  any 
agreement  nor  shall  they  renew  any  agreement  existing 
at  the  passing  of  this  Act  or  at  the  commencement  of  the 
working  union  by  which  any  preferential  rates  or  allow- 
ances on  vessels  or  goods  or  for  discharging  the  same 
shall  be  or  are  provided  for  but  subject  and  without 
reference  or  prejudice  to  any  such  existing  agreements 
the  rates  to  be  charged  by  the  joint  committee  shall  be 
charged  equally  in  respect  of  all  vessels  of  the  same  de- 
scription carrying  the  same  description  of  goods  under 
the  same  circumstances  or  as  the  case  may  be  in  respect 
of  aU  goods  of  the  same  description  under  the  same 
circumstances  in  the  same  dock. 

Provided  that  nothing  in  this  Act  contained  shall  be 
construed  as  rendering  it  obligatory  on  the  joint  com- 
mittee to  make  the  same  charges  at  the  Tilbury  Dock  as 
at  all  the  other  docks  under  their  control. 


400. 
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MINUTES   OF   EVIDENCE  : 


TWENTIETH    DAY. 


Tuemhiy,    Inth    July,    1905. 


PBKSENT. 


Professor  John  Harvabd  Biles,  LL.D. 
Captain  Alfked  J.  G.  Chalmeks. 
Colonel  John  McAusland  Denny,  M.P. 
Sir  WnxiAM  T.  Lewis,  Bart. 


Mr.  Andbew  Bonar  Law,  M.P.  (»n  the  Chair). 

Mr.  Anthony  George  Lysteb,  M.  Inst.  C.E. 

Mr.  WlIXlAM  MiLBURN. 

Sir  WiLUAM  Henby  White,  K.C.B.,  LL.D.,  P.R.S. 
Mr.  Joseph  Havelock  Wilson. 

Mr.  Chas.  J.  0.  Sandebs  {Secretary). 


Mr.  WnxiAM  Calthbop  Thobne  ;  Examined  by  the  Chairman. 


Mr.  William      The  Witness  put  in  the  proof  of  his  evidence,  which 
Calthrop      ^ag  as  follows : — 
Thome. 

I  am  the  Solicitor^  to  the  Mersey  Docks  and  Harbour 

26  July  1905.  Board. 

The  Board  was  incorporated  by  Parliament  as  a  Public 
Trust  on  the  1st  January,  1858.  There  are  twenty-eight 
members,  comprising  leading  shipowners  and  merchants. 
Twenty-four  are  elected  by  the  docl£  ratepayers,  viz., 
the  payers  of  dues  on  ships  and  goods,  and  four  are  ap- 
pointed by  the  Mersey  Conservancy  Commissioners 
(viz..  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  the  President  of 
the  Board  of  Trade,  a^d  the  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of 
Lancaster).  The  income  for  the  last  financial  year  ending 
1st  July,  1904,  from  rates  and  dues,  was  £1,206,500,  with 
a  total  income  of  £1,668,400. 

The  Board's  loan  capital  or  debt  on  the  1st  July,  1904, 
was  £22,580,000.  The  money  expended  up  to  that  date 
under  the  various  Acts  of  Parliament  was  £27,700,000. 

The  interest  the  Board  yearly  pays  on  its  debt  is 
£779,760,  the  average  being  £3  10s.  2Jd.  per  cent. 


The  Board's  power  to  charge  rates  on  ships  and  goods 
is  given  by  Section  230  and  subsequent  sections,  and 
Schedules  B  (vessels)  and  C  (goods)  of  the  Mersey  Dock 
Acts  Consolidation  Act,  1858. 

During  the  last  twenty-five  years  the  Board  have  made 
very  large  deductions  in  their  rates  on  both  ships  and 
goods,  and  the  rates  are  now  largely  below  the  maxima 
both  for  ships  and  goods. 

On  the  present  volume  of  trade  the  value  of  these  re- 
missions is  £427,000  per  annum,  divided  into  £262,300 
for  annual  remissions  on  goods  and  £164,700  for  annual 
remissions  on  ships. 

This  shows  that  the  Board  meet  the  trade  by  reducing 
their  rates  when  their  financial  position  justifies  it — that 
they  recognise  that  the  Board  is  bound  up  with,  and,  in 
fact,  represents  the  trade  of  the  port.  They  do  all  in 
their  power  to  encourage  every  branch  of  trade  frequenting 
the  port. 

Vessels  are  for  rating  divided  by  voyages  into  seven 
classes,  with  a  difierent  maximum  tonnage  rate  in  each 
class. 


Schedule  (B)  is  as  Follows  : — 
Dock  Tonnage  Rates  on  Vessels. 


dasa  of  voyage. 


Class  1. — BetweenSt.  David's  Head  and  Carlisle,  including  the  Isle  of  Anglesea  - 
Between  Carlisle  and  the  Mull  of  Galloway,  including  the  Isle  of  Man  - 


Class  2.— Between  the  Mull  of  Galloway  and  Duncan's  Bay  Head,  including  the  Orkney  Isles,  and  all 
the  Islands  on  the  Western  Coast  of  Scotland,  and  between  St.  David's  Head  and  the  Land's 
End,  including  the  Scilly  Islands  and  the  East  Coast  of  Ireland  from  Cape  Clear  to  Mailing  Head  - 

C/<M«  3.  ^All  the  parts  of  the  East  and  Southern  Coast  of  Great  Britain,  between  Duncan's  Bay  Head 
and  the  Land's  End,  including  the  Islands  of  Shetland  and  all  parts  of  the  West  Coast  of  Ireland, 
from  Cape  Clear  to  Mailing  Head,  including  the  Islands  on  that  Coast 

Class  4. — All  parts  of  Europe  to  the  Northward  of  Cape  Finisterre,  and  to  the  Westward  of  the  North 
Cape,  and  without  the  Cattegat  and  Baltic  Sea,  and  including  the  Islands  of  Guernsey,  Jersey, 
Aldemey,  Sark,  and  Faro  Island  and  Iceland 

Class  6. — All  parts  within  the  Cattegat  and  Baltic,  including  the  whole  of  Sweden,  the  White  Sea, 
and  all  parts  to  the  Eastward  of  the  North  Cape,  all  parts  in  Europe  to  the  Southward  of  Cape 
Finisterre,  without  the  Mediterranean,  Newfoundland,  Greenland,  Davis'  Strait,  Canaries, 
Western  Islands,  Madeira  and  Azores 

Class  0. — All  parts  on  the  East  Coast  of  North  America,  the  West  Indies,  the  East  Coast  of  South 
America,  to  the  Northward  of  Rio  la  Plata  inclusive  ;  all  parts  of  the  West  Coast  of  Africa,  and 
Islands  to  the  Northward  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  all  parts  within  the  Mediterranean, 
including  the  Adriatic,  the  Black  Sea  and  Archipelago,  the  Islands  of  St.  Helena,  Ascension,  and 
the  Cape  de  Verd  Islands 

Class  7.  — All  parts  in  South  America,  to  the  Southward  of  the  Rio  la  Plata,  in  thePacific  Ocean  ;  and  in 
Africa  and  Asia  to  the  Eastward  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  -         -         -  - 


Maxi- 
mum 
Rates. 


s.     d. 
0     3| 

0     4i 


0    6i 


0     8i 


1     3 


1     7 


2    3 


3    4 


Present 
Rates. 


s.     d. 
0    2i 

0    3 


0    4jk 


0    6 


0  10- 


I     1 


1     4 


1     4 
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•    The  rites  on  eoods  are  divided  into  two  main  classes  : — 
(a)  foreign— Export  and  import. 
'6)  Coastwise— Export  and  import. 
The  Board  further  have  power  to  charge,  and  do  charge, 
goods  with  dues  known  as  town  dues,  old  petty  Customs 
duties  once  belonging  to  the  Crown  and  then  by  various 
transfers  to  the  Corporation  of  Liverpool.     In  18S7  the 
Board  bought  the  right  to  levy  town  dues  from  the  Cor- 
poration for  £1,50*,000.     Though  still  called  town  dues 
they  are  now  in  fact  moneys  received  for  the  use  of  the 
docks,  and  are  only  applied  for  the  purposes  of  the  dock 
estate. 

Goods  carried  coastwise  are  not  charged  any  dock  rates 
or  dues  per  se,  but  only  town  dues,  i.e.,  they  are  only 
charged  one  of  the  two  rates  on  goods. 

Later  I  will  give  information  as  to  the  revenue  derived 
from  the  foreign  and  the  coastwise  trades  respectively,  both 
from  ships  and  gocds. 
No  dues  are  charged  on  goods  unless  discharged. 
Goods  on  through  Bills  of  Lading  transit  coastwise  to 
Liverpool  for  a  foreign  port,  or  foreign  to  Liverpool,  and 
then  to  a  coasting  port,  are  exempted  from  coastwise 
dues. 

The  volume  of  coastwise  cargo  is  estimated  at  4,450,000 
tons  per  annum,  of  which  1,650,000  tons,  or  38  per  cent., 
are  in  transit. 

The  Board  appropriate  berths  to  ship  owners  on  their 
application  when  the  circumstances  justify  it.  It  is 
optional  on  the  part  of  a  ship  owner  to  apply  for  an 
appropriation  or  to  have  a  berth  assigned  his  vessels  by  the 
harbour  master  on  each  occasion. 

The  appropriation  is  a  valuable  privilege,  and  the 
Board  are  paid  for  it  28.  6d.  per  square  yard  per  annum. 
It  is  in  the  nature  of  a  retaining  fee  for  the  given  quay 
and  water  s-pice. 

Under  the  Board's  instructions  and  on  their  behalf 
I  promoted  their  Bills  of  1903  and  1904  introduced  with 
the  object  of  remedying  : 

(a)  the  inequality  in  the  basis  of  rating  as  between  ship 
and  ship  which  follows  from  the  present  deduction 
from  gross  tonnage  allowed  by  Section  78  (1)  (6)  of 
the  Merchant  Shipping  Act,  1894. 
(6)  the  loss  of  revenue  which  the  Board  sustain  owing 
to  the  decreasing  net  registered  tonnage  of  two  types 
of  steamers. 
I  confirm  what  Mr.  Hughes  stated — that   the   Board 
applied  for  50  per  cent,  of  the  gross  tonnage  following 
precedent,  and  they  were  advised  not  to  ask  for  a  higher 
limit  than  that  in  a  Private  Bill. 

The  following  is  a  short  statement  of  the  various  stages 
of  the  matter,  so  far  as  my  Board  is  concerned,  which  have 
led  up  to  the  present  position  before  the  Departmental 
Committee. 

For  some  years  past  the  Board  considered  that  the 
fast  Atlantic  mail  steamers  and  a  great  number  of  coasting 
vessels  trading  to  Liverpool  were  not  paying  their  proper 
proportion  of  the  dock  tonnage  dues  at  Liverpool  which 
are  levied  on  net  register  tonnage,  the  vessels  being  princi- 
pally screw  steamers  measured  for  deductions  vmder 
Section  78  (1)  (6)  of  the  Merchant  Shipping  Act,  1894, 
and  being  allowed  as  a  deduction  from  gross  tonnage  the 
space  of  their  engine  rooms,  and  also  75  per  cent,  of  such 
space,  or  it  paddle  steamers  50  per  cent,  of  such  space. 

With  a  view  to  minimising  as  far  as  possible  the  ine- 
qualities brought  about  by  this  Measurement  Rule,  and, 
acting  on  the  suggestions  of  the  Presidents  of  the  Board 
of  Trade  in  the  Hou.se  of  Commons,  that  Dock  and  Har- 
bour Authorities  should  seek  a  remedy  by  Private  Bill 
legislation,  the  Board  in  1903  promoted  a  Bill  seeking 
power  to  charge  vessels  on  not  less  than  50  per  cent,  of 
their  gross  tonnage. 

The    clause  was  as  follows : — "  The  tonnage  burden 

upon  which  aU  rates  in  respect  of  steam  vessels  are  payable 

under  the  Act  of  1858  or  any  Act  amending  the  same 

shall,  as  from  the  first  day  of  January,  1904,  in  no  case 

be  deemed  to  be  less  than  the  following  (that  is  to  say) : — 

(a)    "  In   the   case   of  steam   vessels   (other  than 

steam  tugs  and  ferry  boats)  fifty  per  centum  of  the 

gross  tonnage  of  such  steam  vessels  ;  and 

(6)  "  In  the  caa>-  of  steam  tugs  and  ferry  boats, 

twenty-five  per  centum  of  the  gross  tonnage  of  such 

tugs  and  ferry  boats  : 

"  Provided  that  in  no  case  shall  the  tonnage  burden 

upon  which  such  rates  are  payable  be  deemed  to  be  less 

than  twenty  tons." 


The  House  of  Lords  (the  First  House)  passea  the  clause  Mr.  William 
unaltered,    the   petitioners   against   the    Bill   being   the     Calthrop 
Liverpool    Steamship    Owners'    Association.     The   Com-       thome. 
mittee  in  the  House  of  Commons  wished  to  reduce  the  95  j^J~i905 
minimum  percentage  from  60  per  cent,  to  not  less  than         __ 
40  per  cent,  of  the  gross  tonnage.     This  the  Board  de- 
clined to  accept,  as  they  considered  it  was  inadequate, 
and  the   clause  was  withdrawn,  but  was  again  brought 
forward  in  a  Bill  in  the  Session  of  1904.     In  the  House;  of 
Commons  in  1903,  the  Bill  was  opposed  by  the  Cunard 
Company  but  not  by  the  Liverpool  Steamship  Owners' 
Association,  nor  did  that  Association  oppose  in   1904, 
nor  have  they  appeared  at  the  present  inquiry. 

The  Committee  in  the  Lords  (again  the  First  House) 
were  so  impressed  with  the  justice  of  the  Board's  case  that 
they  said  that  all  vessels,  not  only  those  with  a  net  re- 
gister under  50  per  cent,  of  their  gross,  should  pay  on  50 
per  cent,  of  the  gross  tonnage. 

The  Board  accepted  the  Bill  a§  so  amended,  though  it 
meant  a  considerable  alteration  in  their  rates,  but  in- 
formed the  Committee  that  they  were  willing  to  accept 
their  original  Bill,  and  explained  what  the  decision  meant. 

The  Bill  was  passed  by  the  Ixjrds'  Committee  on  the 
15th  March,  1904. 

The  Bills  of  1903  and  1904  had  been  lodged  with  the 
Board  of  Trade  in  December  1902  and  1903  respectively. 

When  the  Bill  was  before  the  House  of  Commons, 
Committee  on  the  9th  June,  1904,  the  Chairman  (Sir 
John  Brunner)  stated  that  Mr.  Gerald  Balfour  (the  Pre- 
sident of  the  Board  of  Trade)  had  made  a  communication 
to  him,  which  made  it  necessary  that  they  should  hear  a 
statement  from  the  Board  of  Trade. 

Their  representative  (Captain  Chalmars)  then  stated 
that  they  thought  the  Bill  as  altered  by  the  Ix)rds  would 
seriously  affect  the  crew  space  in  steamers.  The  objection 
was  confined  to  the  altered  Bill,  Captain  Chalmers' 
opening  words  being  : — 

"  The  Departmnnt  think,  in  view  of  the  proposal 
that  the  dues  should  be  levied  on  a  tonnage  which 
shall  in  no  case  be  deemed  to  be  other  than  50  per 
cent,  of  the  gross  tonnage,  that  will  be  distinctly 
against  publio  interest  and  public  h3alth." 

The  next  day  the  Mersey  Board  expressed  their  wil- 
lingness to  revert  to  the  form  of  the  clause  in  the  original 
Bill,  which  I  have  already  set  out. 

Captain  Chalmers  then  objected  to  this  clause,  and 
when  attention  was  drawn  to  the  numerous  Acts  and 
Provisional  Orders  containing  similar  clauses,  he  said 
that  Liverpool  was  different  because  of  the  large  sailing 
ships  and  large  cargo  boats  frequenting  tbe  port. 

The  Commons'  Committee  passed  the  clause  altering 
it  to  its  original  form. 

Then  after  the  Committee  stage  was  passed  the  point 
was  taken  that  legislation  of  the  character  in  question 
ought  not  to  be  carried  out  by  a  Private  Bill,  and  that  it 
was  not  right  that  the  whole  tonnage  system  of  the 
United  Kingdom  should  be  upset  by  a  Private  Bill. 

The  Bill  was  thrown  out  on  the  Report  stage,  the 
Parliamentary  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Trade  speaking 
against  it  for  that  Department. 

The  clause  in  tbe  Cardiff  Bill  of  the  Session  1904, 
asking  for  a  50  per  cent,  limit,  which  was  only  officially 
opposed  after  it  had  passed  the  Committees  of  both 
Houses,  was,  having  regard  to  the  decision  on  the  Mersey 
Board's  Bill,  withdrawn. 

The  Board  have  come  before  the  present  Committee 
with  the  following  objects  in  view : — 

To  ask  the  Committee  to  recommend — 

1.  That  a  common  standard  of  quantity  be  fixed 
on  which  ships  should  be  charged.  The  subsequent 
fixing  of  rates  by  the  various  harbour  authorities 
is  a  totally  independent  affair. 

2.  That  the  fixing  of  this  standard  should  have 
relation  to  the  commercial  principle  of  service 
rendered. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  Board  the  fixing  of  this  common 
quantity  standard  on  a  basis  which  affects  design  as  lit!  le 
as  possible  is  desirable  in  the  interests  of  shipping  as  well 
as  dock  owners. 

It  also  enables  dock  owners  to  fairly  adjust  the  rates 
between  different  classes  of  voyages  and  to  provide  most 
suitable  accommodation  for  all  typ:!S  of  ships. 

The  pi-eient  system  tends  in  the  contrary  direction.  It 
is  a  growing  evil,  and  will,  unless  checked,  prejudice  the 
development  of  ports  and  shipping. 


2Sd 


AlINCTES   OF   EVrOENCE 


Mr.   }VUIieim      The  present  cnquiiy  is  confined  to  Bhijjs  having  a  dis- 

Calthrop      proportionately   low   registered   tonnage   in   comparison 

Ihomt.       »ith  their  grcss  tonnage,  i.e.,  the  vessels  which  are  allowed 

-»!  1  i~iQf>^    "  deduction  for  propelling  space  under  Section  78  (I)  (5)  of 

-.5  Jiuyjaoo.  ,jjg   Merchant  Shipping   Act,    1894,   when   "the  space 

occupied  by  the  propelling  power"  is  20  per  cent,  and 

upwaida  of  the  gross  tonnage  of  the  ship. 

The  dock  authorities'  proposal  is  that  no  such  vessel 
shall  have  a  greater  deduction  for  propelling  space  than 
32  per  cent,  of  her  gross  tonnage. 

The  crew  space,  which  will  be  included  in  the  gross,  to 
bo  deducted  in  addition  to  this  as  at  present. 

The  inclusion  of  light  and  air  sppxe  in  the  gross  to  be 
optional  with  the  ship  04vner  as  at  cresent. 

The  effect  of  tliis  proposal  will  be 

(o)  As  between  ship  and  ship,  equivalent  to  charg- 
ing on  the  gross  tonntge,  except  that  it  gives  a 
premium  to  increase  of  crew  space,  as  for  every  ton 
of  such  space  included,  the  net  tonnage  is  reduced 
by  IflrtT  tons. 

(6)  As  between  dock  owner  and  ship  owner  to 
prevent  the  amount  of  the  tonnage  dues  on  the 
ship  exceeding : — 

(Gross  ton. — (f^  g.t.  +  crew  space) )  +  max.  rate. 

This  arrangement  preserves  the  existing  system  of 
measuring  ships,  and  recognises  with  a  reasonable  limita- 
tion the  spirit  of  the  deductions  in  the  Act,  whilst  at  the 
same  time  maintaining  that  the  principle  of  payment  on 
gross  tonnage  is  a  fair  recognition  of  service  rendered 
so  far  as  the  size  of  the  ship  is  concerned. 

It  satisfies  the  complaints  wliich  have  arisen  out  of  the 
present  method  on  which  the  dock  owner  is  paid  on  a  basis 
which  depends  on  attempting  to  determine  the  earning 
power  of  the  ship  by  measuring  the  quantity  of  space 
left  in  the  net  registered  tonnage. 

This  latter  method  of  determination  cannot  even  be  a 
correct  measure  of  the  earning  power  of  the  ship,  because 
it  leaves  out  of  account  the  varying  freight  rates  earned  in 
spaces  of  vessels  of  different  speeds  and  for  different 
classes  of  cargo,  the  specific  gravity  of  the  cargo  and  other 
factors,  all  of  which  make  the  amount  earned  largely 
independent  of  the  quantity  of  space  available. 

The  proposed  method  corrects  these  inequalities  by 
adopting  the  principle  between  ship  and  ship  of  gross 
tonnage ;  it  also  tends  to  correct  the  measurements  of 
the  value  of  the  space  available  for  cargo,  passenge, 
and  other  purposes. 

At  the  same  time  it  gives,  as  between  the  dock  owner 
and  ship  owner,  a  rebate  of  32  per  cent,  from  the  gross 
tonnage,  and  th's  limits  the  amount  of  the  charge  which 
the  dock  owner  can  impose  as  compared  with  what  ho 
could  charge  were  the  absolute  gross  tonnage  taken  as 
the  basis  of  payment. 

I  do  not  deal  with  the  question  of  light  and  air  space 
under  the  dock  owners'  proposal  which  has  been  fully 
dealt  with  by  Mr.  Brace,  but  if  it  is  true  tnat  the  light 
and  air  space  would  be  increased  owing  to  the  system  of 
allowing  one  and  three  quarter  times  deduction  from  the 
gross  tonnage,  then  it  is  obvious  that  this  is  a  financial 
advantage  to  the  ship  owner  at  the  expense  of  the  dock 
■owner,  to  which  the  dock  owner  has  a  sound  ground  of 
objection. 

As  regards  the  crew  space  there  will  be  more  inducement 
to  ship  owners  under- the  dock  owners'  proposal  to  en- 
large this  space  in  vessels  whoso  machinery  speice  is  ovor 
20  per  cent,  of  the  gross,  for  the  crew  space  mil  be  deducted 
from  the  gross  not  only  once  as  at  present  but  1  '32  times. 

■  There  still  remains  the  question  of  whether  the  payment 
on  gross  tonnage  can  be  regarded  as  a  fair  return  for 
B3rvices  rendered. 

It  is  difficult  to  assess  the  relative  value  of  the  service 
rendered  to  the  ship  by  the  out  water  and  under  water 
parts  respectively,  but  as  far  as  the  large  ships,  such  as 
those  in  Appendix  5  ore  concerned,  the  ratio  of  gross 
tonnage  to  under  water  block  is  practically  the  same  in 


the  cargo  and  mul  steamers,  while  in  the  intermodiato 
steamers  whose  out  water  bulk  is  so  mu?h  larger  than  the 
other  two  types  the  proportion  is  larger. 

The  figures  for  the  three  classes  are : — 


Block. 

Gross  less 
32%  and 
Crew  BpHce. 

N.  R.  T. 
Block. 

Mail 

Intermediate     - 
Cargo 

1,000,139 

1,022,608 

685,070 

7,170 
9,009 
4,913 

•717 
•881 
•717 

It  is,  however,  to  be  remarked  that  the  low  figure  of 
the  cargo  boat  in  relation  to  the  intermediate  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  deck  space  on  the  former  is  only  measured 
when  cargo  is  carried  in  it,  so  that  the  paying  value  of 
the  N.R.T.  in  the  cargo  boat  is  higher  than  the  figure 
given. 

The  proposed  change,  while  it  does  not  raise  the  mail 
steamer  to  the  same  figure  as  the  intermediate,  raises 
it  from  its  present  low  figure  up  to  that  of  the  cargo 
vessel.     At  present  the  ratios  aro  : — 


Block. 

N.  R.  T. 

N.  R.  T. 
block. 

Mail 

Intermediate     - 
Cargo 

1,000,139 

1,022,508 

685,070 

4,709 
9,009 
4,913 

•47 
•881 
•717 

In  the  view  of  the  dock  owners  who  have  to  construct 
docks  and  furnish  accommodation  the  gross  tonnage  is 
fair,  because  it  is  the  measurement  not  only  of  that  portion 
of  the  vessel  which  is  below  the  water  line,  but  also  that 
portion  of  the  ship  which  rises  above  the  water  line  to  such 
heights  as  to  require  special  heightening  of  the  quay  and 
sheds,  and  to  impose  upon  them  (the  dock  owners)  extra 
cost  on  this  account. 

It  is  obvious  that  if  docks  had  only  to  be  constructed 
in  regard  to  the  level  of  the  water  and  that  part  of  the 
ship  which  lies  below  it,  very  much  less  expense  would  be 
ncurred,  as  the  level  of  the  quays  would  be  kept  down 
to  a  minimum  and  the  height  of  the  sheds  would  be  largely 
reduced  and  limited  only  to  what  was  necessary  in  order 
to  store  the  cargo  in  them  and  to  remove  it  from  them. 

If,  therefore,  payment  were  to  be  made  on  only  that 
part  below  water,  such  payment  would  leave  out  of 
account  altogether  any  return  for  the  extra  expense  and 
service  rendered  which  falls  upon  the  dock  owner  in 
making  provision  for  the  specially  high  ships  by  increas- 
ing the  height  of  the  quays  and  sheds. 

The  proposal  of  the  dock  owners  has  also  the  further 
merit  of  being  supported  by  ship  owners  representing 
probably  more  than  90  per  cent,  of  the  tonnage  of  the 
country,  and  practically  all  the  dock  owners. 

A  suggestion  has  been  made  that  the  dock  owners  can 
remedy  their  grievances  by  raising  their  rates.  At  many 
ports  this  is  not  practicable,  as  the  rates  aro  now  at  their 
maximum  ;  I  propose,  however,  to  show  that  though 
this,  where  possible,  might  cure  the  loss  of  revenue,  it 
would  not  at  all  remedy  the  inequality  of  payment  as 
between  ship  and  ship  which  a  nvunber  of  shipowners 
rightly  complain  of.  For  example,  I  will  refer  to  vessels 
trading  to  Liverpool  to  or  from  places  referred  to  in 
Class  6  of  the  Schedule.  The  bulk  of  the  trade  to  Liver- 
pool comes  under  this  class,  and  is  largely  with  North 
America. 

The  total  payment  for  dock  tonnage  rates  for  the  year 
ending  Ist  July,  1903,  in  this  class  was  £405,850.  The 
net  register  tonnage  for  the  class  averages  64-4  of  the 
gross  tonnage  of  the  vessels,  excluding  deck  cargo  space. 
The  maximum  rate  per  ton  for  this  class  is  2s.  3d.  The 
present  rate  charged  is  Is.  4d. 

The  following  table  shows  what  the  rates  would  have 
to  be  if  the  bulk  of  the  vessels  in  this  class  were  of  the 
varying  percentages  of  some  of  the  low  register  vessels 
in  the  class.  The  mmiber  of  these  is  on  the  increase, 
and,  from  what  we  hear,  is  likely  to  increase  still  further. 
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On  a  Net  Tonnage  of:— 

The  present  Revenue 

the  present  Rate  of  Is 

would  be  reduced  by  : 

at 
4d 

To  maintain  the  present  Revenue  of 
I.                £405,000  the  Rate  would  have  to  be 
increased  from  Is.  4d.  to  : — 

£ 

per  cent. 

s.    d. 

30 

216,787 

{i.e.  7Jd.  over  the  max.  of  2/3)   - 

2  lOi 

35 

185,278 

{i.e.  2jd.  over  the  max.  of  2/3)   - 

2    bh 

38-4  (Lucania) 

163,851 

(Practically  the  maximum) 

2     2| 

40     (Oceanic) 

153,768 

2     If 

42-8  (Teutonic) 

136,122 
119,107 

2     0 

45-5  (Umbria) 

1  lOj 

52-1  (Caronia) 

77,514 

1     7i 

Mr.  William 
Calthrop 
Ihorne. 

25  July  1905. 


It  may  be  said  that  such  a  state  of  things  is  never 
likely  to  come  to  pass.  That  may  be  so,  but  to  my  mind 
this  is  the  true  way  to  test  whether  the  Atlantic  liners 
of  low  net  register  tonnage  are  paying  their  proper  pro- 
portion of  the  revenue  of  the  port  to  maintain  the  docks 
of  which  they  get  the  benefit. 

At  the  present  time  a  sum  of  £400,  000  and  upwards  is 
derived  from  vessels  in  Class  6,  and  with  the  necessary 
expjnditure  to  provide  increased  accommodation  the 
sum  required  is  constantly  increasing.  It  will  therefore 
be  seen  that  the  vessels  in  question  are  not  contributing 
their  proper  share  to  the  Board's  revenue,  particularly 
when  it  is  barne  in  mind  that  they  are  small  cargo  carriers, 
but  yet  require  the  best  accommodation  the  port 
affords. 

The  Marsey  Dock  Estate  is  a  large  Co-operative  Society, 
and  if  one  ratepayer  pays  too  little,  the  others  are  pro 
tanio  paying  too  much.  All  the  moneys  contributed  to 
the  revenue  of  the  Board  have  to  be  expended  on  the 
estate,  and  after  meeting  all  necessary  expenditure,  the 
balance  is  asod  either  in  reducing  rates,  or  in  the  general 
management,  preservation,  and  improvement  of  the 
Mersey  Dock  Estate,  and  no  moneys  can  be  applied  by 
the  Board  for  any  other  purpose  whatsoever. 

I  will  put  it  in  another  way.  If  the  average  of  vessels 
in  Class  6  was  5'2-l,  and  the  rate  had  then  to  be  raised  to 
Is.  7|d.,  the  64  per  cent,  vessels,  which  it  is  considered 
at  present  pay  an  adequate  return  for  their  accomodation 
wouli  have  to  pay  on  the  increased  rate  of  Is.  7id.  per 
register  ton. 

Take  the  "Celtic"  (Tablo  1).  On  her  13,448  net 
register  she  wouli  have  to  pay  £1,107  per  voyage,  or  an 
increase  of  £211  over  her  present  £896. 

Take  the  "  Rowanmore  "  (Table  1).  On  her  6,157  net 
register  she  wouli  have  to  pay  £507  per  voyage,  or  an 
incr.^ase  of  £96  over  her  present  £410. 

If  the  average  was  40  per  cent.,  with  a  consequent  rise 
of  rate  to  2s.  IJd.,  the  figures  for  the  "  Celtic  "  would 
be  £1,442,  a  rise  of  £546  on  the  present  £896  at  Is.  4d., 
and  the  figures  for  the  ''  Rowanmore  "  would  bo  £660,  a 
rise  of  £250  on  the  present  £410. 

These  are  illustrations,  and  it  is  not  necessary  to  work 
out  the  figures  on  the  other  percentages. 

In  addition,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  "  Celtic  " 


and  the  "Rowanmore"  are  excellent  cargo  carriers 
and  on  the  cargoes  the  Board  receives  a  good  revenue 

To  raise  the  rates  on  this  Class  might  tend  to  check 
the  natural  increase  of  the  volume  of  trade,  and,  as  has 
been  shewn,  it  would  be  unfair  to  the  owners  of  vessels 
which  now  pay  on  a  large  psrcentage. 

To  keep  abreast  of  the  requirements  of  the  port,  the 
Boird  are  now  spending  and  are  likely  to  have  to  spend, 
each  year  about  £800,000  of  new  capital.  To  meet  their 
present,  and  in  the  near  future,  increased  annual  ex- 
panditure,  the  Board  must  not  only  maintain  but  in- 
crease their  present  income. 

On  this  question  of  the  expenses  of  a  Dock  Undertaking 
the  item  of  local  rates,  which  is  constantly  on  the  in- 
crease, is  of  interest. 

The  Board  in  1887  piid  £58,890  in  rates  on  an  assess- 
ment of  £408,760,  or  2s.  Ud.  in  the  £;  in  1897  thsy  paid 
£77,670  in  rates  on  an  assessment  of  £451,200,  or  3s.  5d. 
in  the  £  ;  in  1904  th3ypaid  £115,3 15  in  rates  on  an  assess- 
ment of  £498,290,  or  4s.  8i.  in  the  £ :  an  increased  per- 
centage as  against  1887  of  93  psr  cent.  There  has 
bsen  an  inoreasj  in  ea-^h  of  the  local  districts  in  which 
the  Estate  is  situated  varying  from  an  increase  of  Is. 
2^.  in  one  district  to  2s.  3d.  in  the  £  in  another. 

It  is  necessary  for  the  Board  to  take  the  steps  that 
they  have  done  in  order  to  provide  for  the  constantly 
growing  needs  of  the  Port. 

The  comparison  of  the  "  Caronia,"  the  latest  Atlantic 
Intermediate  vessel,  with  either  the  "  Saxonia "  of  the 
same  line,  or  the  "  Celtic  "  of  the  White  Star  Line,  is  so 
important  from  the  dock  owners'  point  of  view  tliat  I 
do  not  hesitate  to  emphasise  it.  Here  wo  have  the  latest 
vessel  of  moderate  Atlantic  speed,  built,  presumably, 
because  her  owners  consider  she  is  well  suited  for  the 
requirements  .of  their  trade.  She  comes  into  the  Board's 
docks,  requiring  about  similar  accommodation  to  the 
"  Cjltic "  and  more  than  the  "  Saxonia,"  with  what 
result  ?  The  "  Cjltic,"  but  little  bigger,  pays  on  her 
net  register  of  13,448  tons,  £898.  The  *'  Caronia  "  on 
her  net  register  of  10,212  tons  pays  £681.  The  "  Saxonia," 
a  smaller  ship  than  the  "  Caronia,"  pays  on  her  9,100  tona 
of  net  register,  £307,  or  within  £73  of  the  "  Caronia's '' 
payment. 

The  dimensions  of  the  three  vessels  are  as  follows  : — 


Ve.ssel. 

Length. 

Breadth. 

Depth. 

Gross. 

Net. 

Percentage  of 

Net  to  Gross. 

"Celtic"        - 

Feet. 
680-9 

Feet. 
75-3 

Feet. 
441 

20,904 

13,448 

64 

"Caronia"    - 

650-0 

72-2 

44-9 

19,593 

10,212 

52 

"Saxonia"    - 

580-0 

64-2 

38-4 

14,281 

9,100 

64 

I  will  now  refer  to  vessels  trading  to  Liverpool  to  or 
from  places  referred  to  in  Class  7  of  the  voyage  Schedub. 

The  Board  received  in  1903,  £104,760  for  dock  tonnage 
rates  from  ves-seb  in  this  class,  and  they  pay  on  an  average 
net  register  of  64-4  pjr  cent. 

The  "  Collegian  "  of  the  Harrison  Line  may  be  taken 


as  a  standard  vessel  in  this  olaes.  She  has  a  net  tonnage 
of  64-8  per  cent,  of  her  gross,  and  the  "  Staftordshire  " 
of  the  Bibby  Line,  a  passenger  vessel  trading  to  the 
East,  has  a  net  register  of  64- 1  per  cent,  another 
standard  vessel  of  this  class. 

The  "  Ortona."  a  Pcicific  Mail  steamer  trading  to  the 
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Mr.  William      The  prewnt  cnquiiy  is  confined  to  ships  haWng  a  dis- 

Caltkrop      prc'{H>r;tonately   low   n»g5stfred   tonnage   in   compariaon 

Ikome.       «jtb  their  grcss  tonnaljo,  i.e.,  the  vesaeU  which  are  allowed 

a,  ,  ,~  ,^y.   ■  deduction  for  propelling  apace  under  Section  78  (1)  (fr)  of 

M  jmyjw&.  ,he   Merchant   Shipping   -Act,    1894,    when    "  the   space 

occupied  by  the  propelling  power"  is  20  per  cent,  and 

upwards  of  the  gross  tonnage  of  the  ship. 

The  dock  auihoritiei'  proposal  b  that  no  Boch  vessel 
fWI  hare  a  greater  deductiua  for  propelling  space  than 
32  per  cent,  of  her  gross  tonnage. 

The  crew  space,  which  will  be  included  in  the  gross,  to 
be  deducted  in  addition  to  this  as  at  present. 

The  inclusion  of  light  and  air  spnce  in  the  gross  to  be 
optional  with  the  ship  otvner  as  at  cresent. 

The  effect  of  this  proposal  will  be 

(a)  As  between  ship  and  ship,  equivalent  to  charg- 
ing on  the  gross  tonntge,  except  that  it  gives  a 
premium  to  increase  of  crew  space,  as  for  every  ton 
of  such  space  included,  the  net  tonnage  is  reduced 
by  1^%  tons. 

(6)  As  between  dock  owner  and  ship  owner  to 
prevent  the  amount  of  the  tonnage  duee  on  the 
ship  exceeding : — 

(Gross  ton. — (y'J^j  g.t.  +  crew  space) )  +  max.  rate. 

This  arrangement  preserves  the  existing  system  of 
measuring  ships,  and  recognises  with  a  reasonable  limita- 
tion the  spirit  oif  the  deductions  in  the  Act,  whilst  at  the 
same  time  maintaining  that  the  principle  of  payment  on 
groes  tonnage  is  a  fair  recognition  of  service  rendered 
80  far  as  the  size  of  the  ship  is  concerned. 

It  satisfies  the  complaints  wliich  have  arisen  out  of  tbo 
present  method  on  which  the  dock  owner  is  paid  on  a  basis 
which  depends  on  attempting  to  determine  the  earning 
power  of  the  ship  by  measuring  the  quantity  of  space 
left  in  the  net  registered  tonnage. 

This  latter  method  of  determination  cannot  even  be  a 
correct  measure  of  the  earning  power  of  the  ship,  because 
it  leaves  out  of  account  the  varying  freight  rates  earned  in 
q>aoe8  of  vessels  of  different  speeds  and  for  different 
olssses  of  cargo,  the  specific  gravity  of  the  cargo  and  other 
factors,  all  of  wliiclt  make  the  amount  earned  largely 
independent  of  the  quantity  of  space  available. 

The  proposed  method  co.recta  these  inequalities  by 
adopting  the  principle  between  ship  and  ship  of  gross 
tonnage ;  it  also  tends  to  correct  the  measurements  of 
the  value  of  the  space  avoilable  for  cargo,  passcngo, 
and  other  purposes. 

At  the  same  time  it  gives,  as  between  the  dock  owner 
and  ship  owner,  a  rebate  of  32  per  cent,  from  the  gross 
tonnage,  and  th's  limits  the  amount  of  the  charge  which 
the  dock  o^vne^  can  impose  as  compared  with  what  ho 
could  charge  were  the  absolute  gross  tonnage  taken  as 
the  basis  of  payment. 

I  do  not  deal  with  the  question  of  light  and  air  space 
under  the  dock  owners'  proposal  which  has  been  fully 
dealt  with  by  Mr.  Brace,  but  if  it  is  true  tnat  the  light 
and  air  space  would  be  increased  owing  to  the  system  of 
allowing  one  and  three  quarter  times  deduction  from  the 
gross  tonnage,  then  it  is  obvious  that  this  is  a  financial 
advantage  to  the  ship  owner  at  the  expense  of  the  dock 
owner,  to  which  the  dock  owner  has  a  sound  ground  of 
objection. 

As  regards  the  crew  space  there  will  be  more  inducement 
to  ship  owners  under  the  dock  owners'  proposal  to  en- 
large this  space  in  vessels  whose  machinery  space  is  ovjr 
20  per  cent,  of  the  gross,  for  the  crew  space  will  be  deducted 
from  the  gross  not  only  once  as  at  present  bat  1  '32  times. 

•  There  still  remains  the  question  of  whether  the  payment 
on  gross  tonnage  can  bo  regarded  as  a  fair  return  for 
Services  rendered. 

It  is  difficult  to  assess  the  relative  value  of  the  service 
rendered  to  the  ship  by  the  out  water  and  under  water 
parts  respectively,  but  as  far  as  the  large  ships,  such  as 
those  in  Appendix  5  are  concerned,  the  ratio  of  gross 
tonnage  to  under  water  block  is  practically  the  same  in 


the  cargo  and  mail  steamers,  while  in  the  intermodia^o 
steamers  whase  out  water  bulk  is  so  mu-h  larger  than  the 
other  two  types  the  proportion  is  larger. 

The  figures  for  the  three  classes  are: — 


Block. 

Gross  less 
32%  and 
Crew  spKce. 

N.  R.  T.    , 

Block. 

.Mail 

Intermediate     - 
Cargo 

1,000,139 

1,022,608 

686,070 

7,170 
9,009 
4,913 

•717 

•881 
•717 

It  is,  however,  to  be  remarked  that  the  low  figure  of 
the  cargo  boat  in  relation  to  the  intermediate  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  deck  space  on  the  former  is  only  measured 
when  cargo  is  carried  in  it,  so  that  the  paying  value  of 
the  N.R.T.  in  the  cargo  boat  is  higher  than  the  figure 
given. 

The  proposed  change,  while  it  does  not  raise  the  mail 
steamer  to  the  same  figure  as  the  intermediate,  raises 
it  from  its  present  low  figure  up  to  that  of  the  cargo 
vessel.     At  present  the  ratios  are : — 


Block. 

N.  R.  T. 

N.  R.  T. 
Block. 

Mail 

Intermediate     - 
Cargo 

1,000,139 

1,0-22,608 

685,070 

4,709 
9,009 
4,913 

•47 
•881 
•717 

In  the  view  of  the  dock  owners  who  have  to  construct 
docks  and  furnish  accommodation  the  gross  tonnage  is 
fair,  because  it  is  the  measurement  not  only  of  that  portion 
of  the  vessel  which  is  below  the  water  line,  but  also  that 
portion  of  the  ship  which  rises  above  the  water  line  to  such 
heights  as  to  require  special  heightening  of  the  quay  and 
sheds,  and  to  impose  upon  them  (the  dock  owners)  extra 
cost  on  this  account. 

It  is  obvious  that  if  docks  had  only  to  bo  constructed 
in  regard  to  the  level  of  the  water  and  that  part  of  the 
ship  which  lies  below  it,  very  much  less  expense  would  be 
ncurred,  as  the  level  of  the  quays  would  bo  kept  down 
to  a  minimum  and  the  height  of  the  sheds  would  be  largely 
reduced  and  limited  only  to  what  was  necessary  in  order 
to  store  the  cargo  in  them  and  to  remove  it  from  them. 

If,  therefore,  payment  were  to  be  made  on  only  that 
part  below  water,  such  payment  would  leave  out  of 
account  altogether  any  return  for  the  extra  expense  and 
service  rendered  which  falls  upon  the  dock  owner  in 
making  provision  for  the  specially  high  ships  by  increas- 
ing the  height  of  the  quays  and  sheds. 

The  proposal  of  the  dock  owners  has  also  the  further 
merit  of  being  supported  by  ship  owners  representing 
probably  more  than  90  per  cent,  of  the  tonnage  of  the 
country,  and  practically  all  the  dock  owners. 

A  suggestion  has  been  made  that  the  dock  owners  can 
remedy  their  grievances  by  raising  their  rates.  At  many 
ports  this  is  not  practicable,  as  the  rates  are  new  at  their 
maximum  ;  I  propose,  however,  to  show  that  though 
this,  where  possible,  might  cure  the  loss  of  revenue,  it 
would  not  at  all  remedy  the  inequality  of  pajrment  as 
between  ship  and  ship  which  a  number  of  shipowners 
rightly  complain  of.  For  example,  I  will  refer  to  vessels 
trading  to  Liverpool  to  or  from  places  referred  to  in 
Class  6  of  the  Schedule.  The  bulk  of  the  trade  to  Liver- 
pool comes  under  this  class,  and  is  largely  with  North 
America. 

The  total  payment  for  dock  tonnage  rates  for  the  year 
ending  Ist  July,  1903,  in  this  class  was  £405,850.  The 
net  register  tonnage  for  the  class  averages  64-4  of  the 
gross  tonnage  of  the  vessels,  excluding  deck  cargo  space. 
The  maximimi  rate  per  ton  for  this  class  is  2s.  3d.  The 
present  rate  charned  is  Is.  4d. 

The  following  table  shows  what  the  rates  would  have 
to  bo  if  the  bulk  of  the  vessels  in  this  class  were  of  the 
varying  percentages  of  some  of  the  low  register  vessels 
in  the  class.  The  number  of  these  is  on  the  increase, 
and,  from  what  we  hear,  is  likely  to  increase  still  further. 
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On  a  Net  Tonnage  of:— 

The  present  Revenue 

the  present  Rate  of  Is 

would  be  reduced  by 

at 
4d 

To  maintain  the  present  Revenue  of 

£405,000  the  Rate  would  have  to  be 

increased  from  Is.  4d.  to  : — 

£ 

per  cent. 

s.    d. 

30 

216,787 

{i.e.  7Jd.  over  the  max.  of  2/3)   - 

2  lOj 

35 

185,278 

(i.e.  2^d.  over  the  max.  of  2/3)   - 

2     5i 

38'4  (Lucania) 

163,851 

(Practically  the  maximum)        -        .        - 

2     2i 

40     (Oceanic) 

153,768 

2     IJ 

42-8  (Teutonic) 

136,122 

2    0 

45-5  (Umbria) 

119,107 

1  lOj 

52-1  (Caronia) 

77,514 

1     7i 

Mr.  William 
Calthrop 
Ihorne. 

25  July  1905. 


It  may  be  said  that  such  a  state  of  things  ia  never 
likely  to  come  to  pass.  That  may  be  so,  but  to  my  mind 
this  is  the  true  way  to  test  whether  the  Atlantic  hners 
of  low  net  register  tonnage  are  paying  their  proper  pro- 
portion of  the  revenue  of  the  port  to  maintain  the  docks 
of  which  they  get  the  benefit. 

At  Uie  present  time  a  sum  of  £400,  000  and  upwards  is 
derived  from  vessels  in  Class  6,  and  with  the  necessary 
expjnditure  to  provide  increased  accommodation  the 
sum  required  is  constantly  increasing.  It  will  therefore 
be  seen  that  the  vessels  in  question  are  not  contributing 
their  proper  share  to  the  Board's  revenue,  particularly 
when  it  is  barne  in  mind  that  they  are  small  cargo  carriers, 
but  yet  require  the  best  accommodation  the  port 
affords. 

The  Mjrsey  Dock  Estate  is  a  large  Co-operative  Society, 
and  if  one  ratep.iyer  pays  too  little,  the  others  are  pro 
tanto  paying  too  much.  All  the  moneys  contributed  to 
the  revenue  of  the  Board  have  to  be  expended  on  the 
estate,  and  after  meeting  all  necessary  expenditure,  the 
balince  is  used  either  in  reducing  rates,  or  in  the  general 
management,  preservation,  and  improvement  of  the 
Marsey  Dock  Estate,  and  no  moneys  can  be  applied  by 
the  Board  for  any  other  purpose  whatsoever. 

I  will  put  it  in  another  way.  If  the  average  of  vessels 
in  Class  6  was  52-1,  and  the  rate  had  then  to  be  raised  to 
Is.  7|d.,  the  64  per  cent,  vessels,  which  it  is  considered 
at  present  pay  an  adequate  return  for  their  accomodation 
wouli  have  to  pay  on  the  increased  rate  of  Is.  7Jd.  per 
register  ton. 

Take  the  "Celtic"  (Table  1).  On  her  13,448  net 
regi-ster  she  wouli  have  to  pay  £1,107  per  voyage,  or  an 
increase  of  £211  over  her  present  £896. 

Take  the  "  Rowanmore  "  (Table  1).  On  her  6,157  net 
register  she  would  have  to  piy  £507  per  voyage,  or  an 
increase  of  £96  over  her  present  £410. 

If  the  average  was  40  per  cent.,  with  a  consequent  rise 
of  rate  to  2s.  IJd.,  the  figures  for  the  "  Celtic  "  would 
be  £1,442,  a  rise  of  £546  on  the  present  £896  at  Is.  4d., 
and  the  figures  for  the  ''  Rowanmore  "  would  be  £660,  a 
rise  of  £250  on  the  present  £410. 

These  are  illustrations,  and  it  is  not  necessary  to  work 
out  the  figures  on  the  other  percentages. 

In  addition,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  "  Celtic  ". 


and  the  "Rowanmore"  are  excellent  cargo  carriers 
and  on  the  cargoes  the  Board  receives  a  good  revenue 

To  raise  the  rates  on  this  Class  might  tend  to  check 
the  natural  increase  of  the  volume  of  trade,  and,  as  has 
been  shewn,  it  would  be  unfair  to  the  o^vners  of  vessels 
which  now  pay  on  a  large  parcentage. 

To  keep  abreast  of  the  requirements  of  the  port,  the 
Boird  are  now  spending  and  are  likely  to  have  to  spend, 
each  year  about  £800,000  of  new  capital.  To  meet  their 
present,  and  in  the  near  future,  increased  annual  ex- 
p3nditure,  the  Board  must  not  only  maintain  but  in- 
crease their  present  income. 

On  this  question  of  the  expenses  of  a  Dock  Undertaking 
the  item  of  local  rates,  which  is  constantly  on  the  in- 
crease, is  of  interest. 

The  Board  in  1887  paid  £58,890  in  rates  on  an  assess- 
ment of  £408,760,  or  2s.  Ud.  in  the  £;  in  1897  thjy  paid 
£77,670  in  rates  on  an  assessment  of  £451,200,  or  3s.  5d. 
in  the  £  ;  in  1904  th^ypaid  £115,315in  rates  on  an  assess- 
ment of  £498,290,  or  4s.  8d.  in  the  £ :  an  increased  per- 
centage as  against  1887  of  95  psr  cent.  There  has 
bjen  an  increase  in  eaoh  of  the  local  districts  in  which 
the  Estate  is  situated  varying  from  an  increase  of  Is. 
2Jd.  in  one  district  to  23.  3d.  in  the  £  in  another. 

It  is  necessary  for  the  Board  to  take  the  steps  that 
they  have  done  in  order  to  provide  for  the  constantly 
growing  needs  of  the  Port. 

The  compwison  of  the  "  Caronia,"  the  latest  Atlantic 
Intermediate  vessel,  with  either  the  *'  Saxonia "  of  the 
same  line,  or  the  "  Celtic  "  of  the  White  Star  Line,  is  sa 
important  from  the  dock  owners'  point  of  view  that  I 
do  not  hesitate  to  emphasise  it.  Here  we  have  the  latest 
vessel  of  moderate  Atlantic  spaed,  built,  presumably, 
because  her  owners  consider  she  is  well  suited  for  the 
requirements  .of  their  trade.  She  comes  into  the  Board's 
docks,  requiring  about  similar  aooomaodation  to  the 
"  Cjltic "  and  more  than  the  "  Saxonia,"  with  what 
result  ?  The  "  Gjltic,"  but  little  bigger,  pays  on  her 
net  register  of  13,448  tons,  £896.  The  "Caronia"  on 
her  net  register  of  10,212  tons  pays  £681.  The  "  Saxonia," 
a  smaller  ship  than  the  "  Caronia,"  pays  on  her  9,100  ton* 
of  net  register,  £607,  or  within  £73  of  the  "  Caronia's '' 
payment. 

Tlie  dimensions  of  the  three  vessels  are  as  follows  : — 


Vessel. 

Length. 

Breadth. 

Depth. 

Gross. 

Net. 

Percentage  of 
Net  to  Gross. 

"Celtic"       - 

Feet. 
680-9 

Feet. 
75-3 

Feet. 
44-1 

20,904 

13,448 

64 

"Caronia"    - 

6.50-0 

72-2 

44-9 

19,593 

10,212 

52 

"Saxonia"    - 

680-0 

64-2 

38-4 

14,281 

9,100 

64 

I  will  now  refer  to  vessels  tretding  to  Liverpool  to  or 
from  places  referred  to  in  Class  7  of  the  voyage  Schedub. 

The  Board  received  in  1903,  £104,760  for  dock  tonnage 
rates  from  vessels  in  this  class,  and  they  pay  on  an  average 
net  register  of  64-4  per  cent. 

The  "  Collegian  "  of  the  Harrison  Line  may  be  taken 


as  a  standard  vessel  in  this  class.  She  has  a  net  tonnage 
of  64-8  per  cent,  of  her  gross,  and  the  "  Staftordshire  " 
of  the  Bibby  Line,  a  passenger  vessel  traling  to  the 
East,  has  a  net  register  of  64- 1  per  cent.,  another 
standard  vessel  of  this  class. 

The  '■  Ortona."  a  Pacific  Mail  steamer  trading  to  the 
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Mr.  WiUuim  we«t  ooMt  of  South  America,  has  a  net  regwter  of  51-8  Horo  ogiin  I  compare  f.ie  llimena  ons  of  the  "  Ortona  " 

Caltkrop     per  cent,  of  her  grow.    If  this  vessel  w»»  the  average      ^j^j,    ^1,^^    of    the    "  Collegian "    and    the    Staflord- 
Tkomt.      „(  the  claas.  the  cU<m  would  produce  in  rate*  £84,2S0,  „ 


Name. 

Length. 

Breadth. 

Depth. 

Gross 
Tonnage. 

Net  Reg. 
Tonnage. 

Percentage  of 
Net  to  Gross. 

"Collegian"      - 

Feet. 
470 

Feet. 
66 

Feet. 
31 

7,237 

4,691 

65 

"Staffordshire" 

44.'^ 

49 

29 

5,951 

3,818 

64 

"Ortona" 

600 

65 

33 

7,945 

4,115 

63 

To  bring  the  income  of  C1»S8  7  up  to  the  present  level 
of  £105,000  on  the  "Ortona"  typo  of  vessel  the  rato 
would  have  to  hi  riisod  from  Is.  4d.  to  Is.  8d. 

In  that  case  vesseU  liko  the  "  Staffordshire  "  and  the 
"  OoQegian "  would  have  to  pay  respectively  increased 
rates  amounting  to  £318  and  £391,  or  an  increase  of 
£83  and  £78  respectively. 

I  Mrill  not  give  the  other  classes  in  detail,  but  say  that 
in  each  of  them  the  same  remarks  in  degree  apply. 

Mr.  Hughes  has  dealt  with  the  question  of  Graving 
Docks.  I  need  only  say  that  the  reduced  percentage 
of  net  tonnage  as  the  vessels  grow  larger  and  faster  on 
which  graving  dock  rates  are  based  is  a  serious  matter 
to  dock  authorities. 

It  does  not  seem  right  that  a  vessel  liko  the  "  Teutonic," 
with  a  length  of  535  feet,  a  breadth  of  38  feet,  and  a  depth 
o£  39  feet,  should  obtain  graving  dock  accommodation 
at  a  less  cost  than  the  "  Armenian  "  with  a  length  of 
512  feet,  a  breadth  of  50  feet,  and  a  depth  of  35  feet. 
For  example  : — ^for  a  neap  the  "  Teutonic  "  would  pay 
£115  and  the  "Armenian"  would  pay  £152  lOs. 

As  regards  Sir  William  Watson's  evidence  his  main 
objections  were  that  his  firm  were  already  paying  more 
per  gross  ton  per  annum  and  also  per  ton  per  days 
occupancy  of  dock  than  the  Mail,  Intermediate  and  Cargo 
steamers  in  the  Atlantic  trade,  and  that  his  firm  could 
not  meet  the  extra  expenditure  which  would  be  brought 
upon  them. 

In  support  of  the  first  argument,  he  brought  forward  a 
table  showing  that  his  firm  paid  1"4  pence  per  ton  for 
one  day's  occupancy  in  wet  dock  as  against  •  9  pence  per 
ton  per  day  in  the  case  of  the  Mail,  1  •  o  j)enee  per  ton  per 
day  in  the  case  of  the  Interediate,  and  1  •  2  pence  per  ton 
per  day  in  the  case  of  the  cargo  steamers. 

If  then  Sir  William  Watson's  suggestion  be  considered 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  earning  power  of  his  fleet, 
it  follows  that  if  he  makes  111  voyages  he  earns  freight 
from  nine  to  twelve  times  as  often  as  vessels  with  which  he 
compares  himself,  and  therefore  from  this  point  of  view, 
via. :  the  earning  capacity  of  the  vessel,  which  has  been 
stated  to  be  the  basis  of  the  Act,  he  should  pay  about 
ten  times  as  much  as  the  other  vessels. 

If  on  the  other  hand  the  respective  payments  for  ton- 
nage dues  in  Sir  William  Watson's  table  be  regarded  from 
the  point  of  view  of  pajrment  for  services  rendered,  then 
there  is  absolutely  no  evidence  in  the  table  which  will 
enable  a  judgment  to  be  formed  as  to  whether  the  City 
of  Dublin  Steam  Ship  Company's  fleet  pays  more  or  less 
than  the  other  vessels  'j  r  the  expenditure  which  is  in- 
■curred  by  the  Mersey  Board  for  the  accommodation 
which  they  receive. 

The  table  Sir  William  Watson  put  in  takes  no  account 
of  the  expenditure  incurred  in  providing  accommodation 
for  his  ships.  The  return  on  the  outlay  is  less  than  one 
half  that  received  from  the  other  three  classes  of  vessels, 
so  that  admitting  the  correctness  of  the  table,  when 
tested  by  the  earning  power  of  the  ship  or  payment  for 
services  rendered,  it  only  shows  that  his  Company's 
vessels  are  worse  customers  to  the  Mersey  Board  than 
the  vessels  with  which  they  are  compared. 

Further,  the  Board's  Table  No.  1  was  a  comparison  of 
vessels  all  in  the  North  Atlantic  trade,  receiving  some- 
what similar  accommodation  at  the  docks.  Sir  William 
Watson's  Table  compares  dissimilar  vessels,  receiving 
entirely  different  accommodation. 

The  extra  charge  to  the  City  of  Dublin  Steam  Packet 
Company  according  to  the  dock  owners'  proposal  would, 


if  tho  rates  were  not  adjusted,  be  £3,787.  The  Board 
have  always  said  that  it  is  their  intention,  when  the  basis 
of  charge  is  settled,  to  adjust  their  rates  to  the  altered 
circumstances. 

It  must  not,  therefore,  be  assumed  that  if  the  proposal 
put  forward  by  dock  authorities  be  accepted,  and  become 
law,  that  the  City  of  Dublin  Company  would  have  to  pey 
£3,800  a  year  extra.  In  fact,  in  such  case  the  present 
rate  of  4Jd.  for  their  class  of  voyage  (Class  3)  would  be 
reduced.  Though  as  already  explained  some  increase  of 
revenue  is  required,  the  Board's  first  object  has  been, 
and  is,  to  get  an  equal  basis  of  charge  fixed  as  between 
ship  and  ship. 

Coming  to  Mr.  Moorhouse's  evidence. 

Proposition  1. 

If  in  fact  the  mail  steamers  were  charged  on  the  gross 
tonnage  by  time  as  Mr.  Moorhouse  suggests  in  his  proof 
and  evidence  they  would  pay  a  larger  amoimt  than  the 
dock  owners  propose  they  should  )mder  their  system. 
'  lAter  on  >Ir.  Moorhouse  admitted  in  his  evidence  that 
"  vessels  did  not  stay  in  dock  "  any  longer  than  was 
absolutely  necessary  for  their  own  purposes  and  that 
even  if  cargo  vessels  did  stay  longer  (which  is  not  the 
fact)  the  dock  owner  received  extra  compensation  from 
tho  cargo  dues  for  this  more  lengthened  stay. 

Under  the  Mersey  Dock  Acts  a  vessel  is  entitled  to  the 
use  of  a  dock  for  two  months  for  her  Tonnage  Rate, 
without  incurring  any  further  charge. 

The  argument  just  commented  on  has  been  frequently 
put  forward  in  these  enquiries,  viz.,  that  the  paymen*-  of 
Rates  on  varying  proportions  of  net  register  tonnage  by 
vessels  of  similar  size  and  in  a  similar  trade,  is  counter- 
balanced by  the  number  of  days  the  respective  vessels  are 
in  dock.  I  do  not  agree  with  this  view  ;  the  facts  do  not 
bear  it  out.  I  am  dealing  with  steam  vessels.  The 
number  of  days  vessels  are  in  dock  in  Liverpool,  in  the 
respective  classes  set  out  in  the  Table,  is  wonderfully 
constant.  In  Classes  1  to  3,  the  vessels  are  usually  in 
dock  one  or  two  days  each  voyage,  and  the  maximum 
may  be  taken  as  from  six  to  seven  daj^s.  These  latter  do 
not  form  more  than  5  per  cent,  of  the  vessels  in  the  class. 

In  Classes  4  and  5  the  number  of  days  in  dock  is  from 
four  to  six  days,  and  the  maximum  is  from  eight  to  ten 
days.  Here  again  the  same  remark  applies.  The  number 
of  vessels  in  these  classes  in  dock  for  eight  or  ten  days 
does  not  form  more  than  ten  per  cent,  of  the  total  number 
of  vessels  in  the  classes. 

In  Classes  6  and  7,  vessels  are  in  dock  from  six  to  ten 
dajfs,  with  a  maximum  of  fourteen  days ;  but  here  I  remark 
that,  comparing  like  with  like,  vessels  are  in  dock  sub- 
stantially the  same  time.  The  number  of  vessels  in  for 
ten  days  is  not  more  than  10  per  cent,  of  the  total  number 
of  vessels  in  these  classes. 

The  vessels  of  the  North  4tlantio  Lines,  with  their 
weekly  sailings,  are  in  dock  from  six  to  seven  days,  with 
little  variation.  I  have  dealt  elsewhere  with  the  question 
of  Tramp  Cargo  vessels. 

Though  it  may  appear  an  anomaly  that  a  vessel  may  be 
in  a  day,  or  any  time  up  to  two  months,  in  practice  this 
is  not  the  case,  as  I  have  sho^vn. 

Further,  the  vessels  of  the  various  classes  have  varying 
accommodation.  The  vessels  of  the  North  Atlantic 
trade  have  the  very  best  accommodation  in  the  docks, 
and  the  accommodation  for  the  other  trades  is  on  a 
graduated  scale. 

.\  further  answer  on  the  question  ot  length  of  time  in 
dock  also  is  that  if  a  vessel  was  in  dock  for  any  time  af* 
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preaching  the  full  two  months  she  would  be  moved  from 
her  berth  and  not  be  allowed  to  use  effective  quay  space. 

It  can  be  said,  therefore,  that  the  classification  of 
voyages,  with  the  varying  rates  charged,  results  in  bringing 
together  for  one  tonnage  payment  vessels  which  are  in 
dock  for  practically  the  same  length  of  time,  and  each 
obtain  the  service  their  trade  requires. 

There  is,  therefore,  little,  if  anything,  to  be  said  on  the 
merits  that  the  rate  should  vary  for  the  length  of  time 
vessels  are  in  dock. 

The  sugsrestion  that  the  inclusion  of  time  is  an  insuper- 
able difficulty  to  the  adoption  of  the  gross  tonnage  basis 
does  not  bear  analysis. 

Proposition  2. 

If  the  proposition  that  net  register  measures  the  earning 
power  of  ships  were  true,  ship  owners  would  strive  to 
make  the  net  registered  tonnages  of  their  ships  as  high  as 
possible. 

If  the  general  principle  is  true,  it  is  evident  that  no 
consideration  of  tonnage  dues  would  interfere  with  in- 
criasing  the  earnings  ty  increasing  the  tonnage. 

Hence  abihty  to  pay  cannot  be  considered  as  measured 
by  net  tonnaj>e. 

The  suggestion  that  a  fast  steamship  does  not  make 
money,  in  other  words  her  inability  to  pay,  must  be  proved 
to  be  due  to  her  small  earning  space  before  she  can  be 
entitled  to  claim  that  abihty  to  pay  varies  as  net  tonnage. 

Fast  vessels  earn  or  don't  earn  money  according  to  their 
success  or  otherwise  on  competition  with  vessels  of  their 
own  class. 

To  prove  that  earnings  vary  as  net  tonnage,  it  must  be 
shown  that  the  average  vessels  of  this  class,  German 
included,  are  worse  earners  than  the  average  64  per  cent, 
vessels. 

As  to  the  question  whether  aoility  to  pay  ought  to  be 
the  measure  of  payment  ? 

1.  Sir  Wilham  White  and  Dr.  Elgar  and  many 
others,  before  this  Inquiry,  were  emphatically  in 
favour  of  the  principle  of  service  rendered.  There  is 
no  evidence  that  tiiey  have  changed  their  opinion. 

2.  Service  rendered  is  a  principle  more  easy  of 
apphcation  than  abiUty  to  paj,  because  it  can  be 
more  precisely  measured.  It  aoes  not  depend  upon 
the  internal  design  of  the  ship,  and  it  does  not  vary 
with  the  age  or  suitability  of  the  ship  for  the  trade 
in  which  it  is  employed,  both  of  which  affect  ability 
to  pay. 

3.  Payment  in  proportion  to  abihty  to  pay  favours 
the  unfit  type  of  ship,  which  is  a  disadvantage  in  prin- 
ciple to  the  shipping  industry  of  the  country.  It 
makes  the  paying  well-designed  ships  pay  for  the 
badly  designed  and  unsuitable  ships. 


Propositions  3  and  4  Mr.    William 

These  two  seem  to  be  inversions  of  the  tacts  of  the  case,      Calthrop 
and  it  may  be  fairly  stated  that  although  some  90  per       Thome. 
cent,  of  the  shipping  is  fairly  measured,  the  rest  is  getting  „^  TT"~iqn" 
a  premium  at  the  expense  of  the  90  per  cent,  and  the  dock    "^    ___ 
owners,    which    has   aroused   great   dissatisfaction    and 
received   some   measure   of   adjustment   by   Parliament 
and  the  Board  of  Trade  in  no  fewer  than  thirty -two  cases. 

Mr.  Moorhouse  attempted  by  his  Tables  B.,  C.  and  D., 
to  show  that  the  Cunard  Steam  Ship  Company  are  the 
best  paying  firm  in  the  port  of  Liverpool. 

As  regards  the  matter  before  the  Committee.  These 
Tables  are  misleadinp  for  two  reasons  : — 

(1)  They  deal  with  firms  or  fleets  of  ships  instead 
of  ships  individually. 

(2)  They  only  show  a  result  in  favour  of  the  Cunard 
Steam  Ship  Companj,  if  the  Uneal  yard  of  berthage 
be  taken — on  the  superficial  area  of  shed  they  show 
that  the  Cunard  Company  are  low  down  on  the  list. 

As  regards  the  first  of  these  points,  the  object  of  the 
table  cloaks  the  payments  from  the  mail  steamers,  by 
mixing  them  up  with  the  returns  from  the  intermediate 
and  cargo  boats. 

If  one  type  of  vessel  is  unfairly  taxed  in  relation  to 
another,  the  inequity  should  be  removed.  For,  if  not, 
it  will  be  unfair  as  between  fleet  and  fleet  when  one  fleet 
is  composed  of  fast  and  the  other  of  slow  ships. 

There  is  nothing  by  which  to  measure  service  rendered 
in  Mr.  Moorhouse's  Table,  as  the  ships  of  many  of  the 
firms  which  show  a  better  return  than  the  Cunard  company 
are  accommodated  in  docks  of  much  less  intrinsic  and 
commercial  value  than  that  occupied  by  the  Cunard 
Company 's  ships,  and  he  has  also  brought  in  ships  lying 
up. 

As  regards  the  second  point,  it  will  readily  be  seen  that 
the  amount  of  trade  which  can  be  done  in  a  given  lenpth 
of  berth  depends  very  largely  upon  the  nature  of  the  shed 
accommodation  which  flanks  it,  and  that  in  a  similar 
length  of  berth  with  shed  area  in  the  proportion  of  2  and  1 
respectively  a  great  deal  more  cargo  can  be  handled  in 
the  one  case  than  in  the  other,  and  returns  based  on  the 
lineal  quayage  will  therefore  be  much  greater  m  one  case 
than  in  the  other. 

That  the  Cunard  Company  have  a  much  larger  proportion 
of  shed  space  to  lineal  quayage  than  any  other  firm  is 
shown  by  comparison  of  the  table.  I  give  the  proportion 
in  the  case  of  the  six  firms  which  show  higher  returns 
per  superficial  yard  of  quay  space  from  which  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  Cunard  Company  have  more  than  300  per 
cent,  more  shed  space  per  lineal  yp.rd  than  the  lowest  and 
46  per  cent,  more  than  the  highest. 


Dock 

Occupier  of  Appropriated  Space. 

Measurement  of  Berth. 

Superficial 
Yards 

Lineal 
Yards. 

Superficial 
\  ards. 

per  Lineal 
Yard. 

Hornby  -                 ... 

W.  Johnston  &,  Co.  Ltd.  .        -        -        - 

303 

12,473 

41 

Alexandra      .... 

G.  Warren  Jr  Co. 

266 

6,679 

25 

Do.          .... 

Canadian  Tacific  Railway  Co.  - 

266 

6,679 

25 

.Alexandra  and  No.  3  Branch 

Allan  Bros,  k  Co.  Ltd.      .... 
1st  .July,  190.3,  to  21st  January,  1904. 

154 

4,527 

30 

IVnada  -                .        .        . 

F.  Leyland  k  Co.  (1900)  Ltd.   - 
Ind.  Nav.  Co.  Ltd.,  &c.,  <fec. 

.361 

11,829 

33 

Canada  and  No.  2  Branch    - 

Allan  Bros,  k  Co.  Ltd.      ...        - 
13th  August,  1903,  to  1st  July,  1904. 

348 

16,700 

48 

Huskisson  and  No.  1  Branch 

Cunard  Steamship  Co.  Ltd. 

688 

48,498 

70 

Proposition  5.  Proposition  6. 

This  proposition  is  solely  in  favour  of  the  fast  steamers         Tnat  special  consideration  is  due  to  very  fast  mail 

and  ignores  altogether  the  fact  that  the  other  steamers  ships,  etc. 

paying  dues  on  a  much  higher  basis  have  also  foreign  If  such  special  consideration  is  due  it  should  be  given 

competition  to  meet.     It  overlooks  the  fact  that  the  fast  by  those  who  benefit  by  the  alleged  advantages, 
steamers  should  pay  their  proper  share  of  the  expenses  of         It  has  been  stated  that  it  is  the  largo  Government  sub- 

»  port.  sidy  which  is  enabling  vessels  of  high  speed  to  be  built. 
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Mr.  William  But  for  this  mibaidy  the  vessels  woald  be  built  of  slower 
Callhrop      speed  and  with  consequent  higher  net  register  tonnage, 
paying  to  the  dock  owner  a  higher  return  than  subsidised 
BMels. 

It  would  seem  that  in  such  a  ease  the  loss  caused  to  the 
dock  owner  should  be  made  good. 

TUm  question  of  ability  to  pay  which  is  involved  in  the 
great  cost  of  providing  such  vessels,  would  result  in  this 
that  a  high  speed  vessel,  if  her  machinery  occupies  about 
foar-Bevenths  of  her  gross  tonnage,  would,  neither  pay 
her  owner,  nor  under  the  present  law,  pay  anything  for 
dock  and  harbour  accommodation. 
The  principle  of  ability  to  pay  by  the  ship  is  further 


recognised  (as  Mr.  Moorhouse  has  stated  in  his  proof)  by 
the  fixing  of  varjnng  rates  in  dififerent  classes  of  voyages. 

It  only  remains,  therefore,  in  order  to  produce  equity 
throughout  each  class  and  between  different  classes,  to  fix 
a  standard  which  nill  recognise  the  above  defined  principles. 

I  will  now  deal  shortly  with  certain  questions  which 
have  arisen  during  the  course  of  the  Inquiry. 

A  question  was  asked  as  to  the  total  rates  the  coasting 
trade  pays  in  comparison  with  the  foreign  trade,  which  I 
think  the  following  information  answers : — 

The  revenue  from  the  foreign  and  coasting  trades  for 
the  year  ending  1st  July,  1903,  is— 


Classes  4,  5,  6  and  T-FOREIGN  AND  HOME. 


Goods. 

Total. 

Gross  Tonnage. 

Average  per  Gross  Ton. 

Ships. 

Ships, 

Ship  and  Goods. 

£ 
530,000 

£ 

666,000 

£ 
1,105,000 

Tons. 
12,929,000 

Pence. 
10 

Pence. 
20-5 

Classes  1  to  3- 

-COASTING  TRADE. 

Ships. 

Goods. 

Total. 

Gross  Tonnage. 

Average  per  Gross  Ton. 

Ships. 

Ship  and  Goods. 

£ 

38,400 

£ 
28,500 

£ 
66,900 

Tons. 

5,485,000 

Pence. 

17 

Pence. 
2-9 

Mr.  Bums  has  asked  for  the  revenue  obtained  from  the 
appropriated  coasting  berths  in  Mr.  Spencer's  Table,  No. 
19,  for  the  years  there  given.  The  following  gives  the 
information : — 


Year. 


1872 
1881 
1891 
1904 


Tonnage  Rates. 


£ 
23,609 
24,302 
23,925 
29,359 


Dues  on  Goods. 


/Cannot be  given, \ 
\  no  record  kept.  J 

22,691 
21,547 
26,114 


Total. 


46,993 
45,472 
55,473 


A  member  of  the  Committee  asked  for  particulars  of 
the  rates  charged  on  an  Isle  of  Man  steamer.  I  take  the 
"  Empress    Queen."    Her    dimensions    are : — 


0) 

TS 

s 

■c 

(0   S 

f 

■5 

Breadth 
including  Pa 
Boxes. 

2  o 

'4 

Percentag 

of  Net  to  G 

Tonnage. 

Feet 

Feet. 

Feet. 

360 

42 

82 

2,140 

471 

22 

For  a  voyage  she  pays  £4  198.  5d.  if  she  enters 
dock,  and  I9s.  7d.  if  she  only  uses  the  landing  stage. 

Owing  to  the  great  breadth  of  her  paddle  boxes  she 
can  only  enter  a  dock  with  a  wide  entrance,  and  she  re- 
quires one  of  the  largest  graving  docks,  but  she  only  pays 
for  this  accommodation  on  a  tonnage  of  less  than  one 
fourth  of  her  gross  tonnage. 


The  company's  newest  steamer  the  S.S,  "  Viking,"  a 
turbine  steamer,  is  a  vessel  of  361  feet  long,  42  feet  in 
breadth,  and  18  feet  in  depth.  Her  greatest  draft  at 
Liverpool  has  been  11  feet  10  inches. 

Her  gross  tonnage  is  1,951  tons,  and  her  net  tonnage  is 
only  247  tons,  or  12  per  cent,  of  her  gross.  She  will  pay 
on  arrival  and  departure,  if  she  uses  the  stage  only  10s.  3d., 
or  if  she  uses  the  dock  £2  lis.  lOd. 

Evidence  of  Mr.  John  Hughes. 

At  Questions  304-308  the  witness  is  asked  questions  as 
to  the  cost  of  docks  and  works  at  the  north  end  of  the 
Board's  estate  :  the  total  cost  of  the  Canada-Huskisson 
Scheme  under  the  Board's  Acts  of  1891,  1898,  1901,  and 
1903,  exclusive  of  the  cost  of  the  land,  is  about  £4,324,000. 
These  docks  are  the  home  of  the  North  Atlantic  trade. 

Question  363.  With  regard  to  the  riverside  accommoda- 
tion, principally  used  by  Atlantic  Liners  and  the  regular 
coasting  traders,  such  as  the  City  of  Dublin  Company, 
The  Belfast  Company,  the  Cork  Company,  and  the  Liver- 
pool and  North  Wales  and  Isle  of  Man  Companies,  the 
following  is  the.  cost  of  the  extension  of  the  landing  stage 
the  deepening  of  the  river  off  the  stage,  and  the  riverside 
station. 

Extension  of  Prince's  Landing  Stage  with  Jetty 

and  Cattle  Wharf £100,000 

Deepening  off  Prince's  Landing  Stage        -        •       44,000 
Riverside  Railway  Station  and  Railway  con- 
nected therewith 


Total 


44,000 
•   £188,000 


It  has  been  suggested  at  Question  440,  and  in  subsequent 
questions  that  since  the  issue  of  new  regulations  by  the 
Board  of  Trade  in  1901  there  has  been  a  great  diminution 
in  the  number  of  steamers  with  a  very  small  net  registered 
tonnage.  The  following  Ls  a  list,  which  is  not  an  ex- 
haustive one,  of  steamer.)  with  a  net  register  of  under 
40  per  cent,  of  their  gross  tonnage  registered  since  1901. 
The  list  was  prepated  by  Professor  Biles  and  Mr.  Brace 
for  the  Board's  Bill  of  1904. 
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NAME. 


Ye^r. 


Abbott 

Acme 

Annie 

Agenoria 

Alice 

Ashton 

Ballynass 

Belrorie 

Blanche 

Brigadier 

Bullfinch 

Bombardier 

Bowawe 

Belford      - 

Brookside 

Burnbrae 

Butio 

Carlston 

Cleveleys 

Clodagh     - 

Cairngorm 

Coaster 

Cragsman 

Douglas    - 

Dromore 

Druid 

Eagle 

Enid 

Elider 

Folkestone 

Foy 

Gael 

Goldfinch 

Great  Southern 

Gaunche    - 

Hawthorn 

Helen 

Hurlford 

Jane 

Jane 

Jennie 

Jessie 

Juno 

Kilkenny 

Lagan 

Levant 

Lady  Tennant    • 

Loch  DooD 

Lydidag 

Margarita  ■ 

Marion 

May 

MelUfont     - 

Colleen  Bawn 

Narbonne 

Navarre 

Neptune 

Norseman 

Norwood    - 

Omravati   - 

Onyx 

Orior 

Pearl 

Plover 

Plover 

Princess  Beatrice 

Princess  Victoria 

Pylades 

Radium 

Roma 

Rose 

Rosecraig 

Rossbank 

Rosslyn 

Rosyth 

Ruby        -  . 
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4/1903 

1903 

5/1902 

10  1900 

11/190  J 

12/1901 

2/1903 

1901 

3/1903 

4/1903 

9/1903 

11/1903 

11904 

5/1904 

10/1903 

6/1902 

5/1904 

8/1901 

1902 

2/1904 

4/1904 

3/1903 

0/1903 

2/1903 

6/1903 

7/1902 

9/1902 

9/1903 

10/1903 

10/1903 

7/1902 

6/1903 

10/1903 

5/1902 

2/1904 

7/1903 

2/1904 

6/1901 

7/1901 

1903 

1903 

1902 

12/1903 

1902 

7/1903 

1/1904  I 

1/1904  ! 

5/1904 

8/1902 

11/1902 

1/1904 

1903 

1903 

11/1903 

11/1903 

2/1904 

3/1904 

10/1901 

7/1902 

1904 

10/1903 

3/1903 

9/1901 

1904 

1902 

7/1901 

1902 

3/1903 

4/1904 

1903 

1904 

11/1902 

3/1904 

2/1904 

12/1903 

3/1904 


Tonnage. 


Gross.     Net, 


283 
227 
372 
19) 
■2.1 
233 
296 
230 
371 
213 
246 
221 
242 
352 
301 
200 
190 
659 
292 
1,429 
401 
269 
181 
218 
280 
503 
182 
267 
423 
496 
354 
108 
246 
1.339 
257 
307 
333 
344 
104 
223 
223 
167 
241 
1.419 
393 
283 
452 
210 
576 
375 
174 
263 
1204 
1075 
1075 
10S9 
364 
120 
200 
253 
557 
284 
191 
212 
155 
212 
1943 
681 
210 
158 
321 
241 
602 
603 
419 
406 


73 

79 

82 

69 

O.J 

77 

89 

72 

87 

69 

89 

70 

47 

97 

78 

37 

73 

232 

19 

357 

117 

83 

68 

78 

77 

149 

71 

45 

99 

100 

91 

25 

89 

354 

58 

93 

59 

102 

31 

77 

75 

55 

95 

516 

93 

106 

118 

48 

214 

79 

68 

56 

239 

374 

397 
99 
39 
37 
61 

219 
75 
73 
50 
60 
84 

428 

222 
47 
49 
69 
80 

237 

238 
66 

127 


Percentage 
Net  of 
Gross. 


25-8 
.34-7 
220 
.36-3 
30-0 
27-2 
30- 
31- 
23- 
32- 
36- 
31- 
20- 
27- 
26-0 
18-5 
38-5 
35-3 
6-5 
25-0 
29-2 
30-8 
37-6 
35-6 
27-0 
29-5 
39-0 
16-8 


23 

20 

25 

23 

36 

26 

22-6 

30-3 

17-7 

29-7 

29-8 

34-4 

33-6 


33 

39 

36 

23 

37 

26-1 

22-3 

37-3 

21-1 

37-9 

21-3 

19-9 


350 
36-4 
27-4 
32-5 
18-5 
24-1 
39-4 
26-4 
38-3 
23-6 
38-7 
39-6 
22-1 
32-6 
22-4 
310 
21-5 


33 
39 
39 
15 
31' 


Remarks. 


Mr.  William 
Calthrop 
Thome. 

25  July  1905. 


W.D.,  M.A. 

W.D..  M.A. 

M.A. 

W.D.,  M.A. 
W.D. 


W.D. 
W.D. 
M.A. 
W.D. 
W.D. 
W.D. 
W.D. 
W.D. 
M.A. 
W.D. 
Twin 


M.A. 
M.A. 

M.A. 
M.A. 
M.A. 
M.A. 

M.A. 

M.A. 
-Screw,  L. 


&  Y.  Railway. 


W.D., 
W.D., 
W.D., 
W.D., 
W.D., 


M.A. 

M.A. 

M.A. 

M.A. 

M.A. 

Canadian  Government. 
W.D.,  M.A. 
W.D.,  M.A. 
W.D.,  M.A. 

Twin-Screw.  S.E.  &  C.  Railway. 
W.D.,  M.A. 
W.D.,  M.A. 
W.D.,  M.A. 

Twin-Screw,  G.W.  Railway, 
W.D.,  M.A. 
W.D.,  M.A. 
W.D.,  M.A. 
W.D.,  M.A. 
M.A. 


1st  Adelaide-Brit. 


M.A. 
M.A. 


W.D., 

W.D., 

M.A. 

W.D.,  M.A. 

M.A. 

W.D., 

M.A. 


M.A. 


Twin-Screw,  L.  &  Y.  Railway. 

Moss  S.S.  Co. 
Moss  S.S.  Co. 
W.D.,  M.A. 
M.A. 
W.D.,  M.A. 

W.D.,  M.A. 
W.D.,  M.A. 
W.D.,  M.A. 


Twin-Screw,  C.P.R. 

W.D. 

W.D.,  M.A. 


W.D.,  M.A. 
W.D.,  M.A. 
W.D.,  M.A. 
W.D.,  M.A. 
W.D.,  M.A. 


W 


2  G2 


2:j6 


lONUTKS   OF   EVIDENCE  : 


Mr.    HiUiam 
UaitMrvj) 
TAtmir. 

'ii  July  1903. 


Saint  Patrick 

Sinai  nn 

Speedy 

Sir  Bearis  • 

Snovrdon     • 

Stambum    • 

Stateford    - 

Taunton 

Tee« 

Thelma 

Thistle 

Thrift 

The  Monarch 

The  Emperor 

Victory 

Wm.  Rowland 


NAME. 


Tonnage. 

Year. 

(tnwM. 

NeU 

31903 

648 

245 

11/1901 

971 

361 

6/1901 

397 

119 

1/1903 

62 

17 

1902 

1110 

195 

1/1904 

4or> 

109 

11/1903 

355 

89 

11/1903 

366 

125 

3/1903 

275 

86 

12/1903 

400 

75 

3/1903 

518 

191 

11904 

50(5 

151 

2/1904 

643 

233 

4/1904 

614 

234 

5/1903 

91 

16 

4/1904 

363 

75 

I'ercentag*- 
Net  of 
Grotw. 


37-7 
37-2 
300 
32-7 
17-6 
27-0 
250 
34-2 
31-3 
18-7 
30-8 
23-9 
36-3 
36-3 
17-6 
20  6 


Remarka. 


W.D.,  M.A. 
W.D., 
W.D.,  M.A. 

Twin-Screw, 
W.D.,  M.A. 
WD.,  M.A, 
WD.,  ALA. 
W.D.,  M.A. 
W.D. 

W.D.,  M.A. 
W.D. 

M.A. 

M.A. 


W.D., 
W.D., 
M.A. 
W.D, 


M.A. 


L.  &  N.  W. 


W.D.,  M.A.  =  Well  Deck,  Machinery  Aft. 


Of  the  ninty-one  vessels  given  on  the  list  thirty-two 
have  a  net  register  of  under  30  per  cent,  of  their  gross 
tonnage,  and  ten  of  under  20  per  cent,  of  their  gross 
tonnag<.>.  This  shows  that  the  new  Regulations  havj 
been  by  no  means  an  effective  cure  of  the  evil  sought 
to  be  remedied. 

Evidence  of  Mr.  Spencer. 

At  Question  2198  Captain  Chalmers,  in  criticising 
Table  1  (Appendix  5),  which  was  being  dealt  with  by 
Mr.  Spencer,  suggests  that  cargo  vesseb  which  are  liners 
are  necessarily  a  mucli  shorter  time  in  dock  than  ordinary 
cargo  boats,  the  suggestion  being  that  if  these  cargo 
vessels  (known  as  tramps  "),  had  been  substituted  for  the 
cargo  liners  in  the  table,  the  result  would  not  have  bsen 
so  favourable  to  the  Board's  contention.  I  produce 
a  table  (see  Appendix  No.  24.)  giving  particulars  of  the 
working  of  typical  tramp  cargo  steamers,  which  shows 
that  irstead  of  occupying  the  docks  a  longer  time,  the 
steamers  are  on  an  average  about  one  day  less  in  dock 
on  each  voyage. 

At  Question  2218,  Mr.  Milbum  asks  Mr.  Spencer  for 
the  average  time  that  Mr.  Holt's  Australian  and  China 
steamers  occupy  the  dock  each  voyage.  This  Mr. 
Spencer  was  unable  to  give  at  the  time,  but  it  has  since 
baen  got  out  and  is  as  follows :  — 

Australian  Steamers  -         -     8  days. 

Ciiina  Steamers  -         -         -     5  days. 

while  from  the  Table  No.  8  put  in  by  Mr.  Spencer  it  will 
been  seen  that  the  "  Lucania  "  was  in  dock  seven  days. 
These  steamers  are  not  berthed  in  docks  such  as  the 
"  Lucania  "  requires. 

At  Question  2240,  Mr.  Bums  asks  Mr.  Spencer  with 
respjct  to  the  accommodation  the  City  of  Dublin  re- 
ceived in  1904  as  compared  with  1882,  pointing  out  that 
the  total  payments  have  increased  from  £3,743  to  £5,985, 
an  increase  of  59-9  per  cent.,  but  if  the  gross  tonnage  of 
the  fleet  using  the  dock  be  looked  at,  it  will  be  seen  that 
it  (the  gross  tonnage)  has  increased  128-9  per  cent. 

The  accommodation  received  by  the  DubUn  Company 
in  1904  was  also  of  a  much  more  valuable  kind  than  that 
received  by  them  in  1882.  The  following  are  the  par- 
ticulars :  — 

Up  to  Alarch,  1903,  the  City  of  Dublin  Company  had, 
at  the  Clarence  Dock — 

*  Lineal 

yards. 

On  the  North  side  a  berth  of      •        -    108 
North  portion.  East  side  -        -        •178 

Total  286 
In  addition  to  the  above,  a  Company 
associated  with  the  City  of  DubUn  Com- 
pany, called  the  Dublin  and  Liverpool 
Screw  Steam  Packet  Company  had  a 
berth  at  the  East  end  of  the  Trafalgar 
Dock,  containing  •        •        -        •      94    1  281 


Superficial 
yards. 
1,515 
2,888 

■~M03 


In  March,  1903,  the  Company  were  given  a  new  berth, 
and  they  now  have  the  following  space  in  the  Nelsoa 
Dock  :— 

LJDeal 
yards. 

North  side 222 

East  side 120 

Total    342 


Superficial 
yards. 
5,916 
2,144 


8,060 


These  berths  are  among  the  finest  coasting  berths  iit 
Liverpool,  with  three  feet  more  water  than  at  the  Clarence 

Dock. 

......  , 

As  will  be  83en  from  the  plan,  the  Nelson  Dock  com- 
municates with  the  river  through  the  entrances  to  the 
Salisbury  and  the  Sandon  Half-Tide,  and  also  by  the 
Canada  Lock.  Coasters  can  enter  and  leave  through 
the  Canada  Lock  or  the  Sandon  entrances  up  to  three 
and  a-half  hours'  ebb  and  from  three  and  a-half  hours' 
flood ;  this  is  a  great  advantage  to  coasting  steamers, 
and  is  greatly  used. 

The  present  accommodation  is  much  better  than  the 
old,  and  further,  within  the  last  few  years  the  DubUn 
Company  doubled  their  saiUngs,  running  two  boat» 
a  day  instead  of  one,  as  formerly. 

At  Question  2169  and  following,  Mr.  Cater  Scott  asks 
Mr.  Spencer  for  particulars  of  the  138  days  the 
"  Tunisian "  was  in  dock,  as  shown  in  Table  1 
(Appendix  5). 

The  138  days  are  accounted  for  by  the  fart  that  the 
vessel  was  lying  up  for  fifty-seven  days. 

At  Question  2183,  Mr.  Spencer  is  dealing  with  the 
Cunard  vessel  "  Caronia,"  comparing  her  to  the  Inter- 
mediate steamers,  and  sliowing  that  if  the  latter  paid  on 
the  same  proportion  of  net  to  gross  tonnage  that  the 
"  Caronia  "  pays  on  they  would  pay  £9,116  less  than  they 
do  at  present,  a  reduction  of  nearly  20  per  cent. 

The  Chairman  then  (Question  2184)  suggests  a  com- 
parison with  a  typical  cargo  boat  which  Mr.  Spencer  had 
not  made.  It  has  now  been  made,  and  it  works  out 
as  follows :  — 

If  the  not  register  of  the  "  Caronia  "  of  52-1  per  cent, 
of  her  gross  tonnage  is  appUed  to  the  seven  cargo  steamers 
given  in  Table  1  put  in  by  Mr.  Hughes  (Appendix  No.  5), 
the  payment  they  have  made  for  tonnage  rates,  which  was 
£23,608  for  the  year  ending  1st  July,  1904,  would  be 
reduced  by  £4.211. 

Again,  the  Board  do  not  receive  so  much  from  the 
cargoes  carried  by  the  "  Caronia "  as  they  do  from 
cargo  vessels  ;  the  following  particulars  illustrate  thus : — 
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Vessel. 

Dock  Rates  and  Town 

Dues  paid  to  tke  Board 

on  Cargo  Carried. 

"Caronia"      - 

"Bovic"- 

"  fiowanmore  " 

Best  Cargo,  May  27th,  1905  -        -                                 -        - 

Average  Cargo,  March  13th,  1905  -        -        - 

Average  Cargo,  May  5th,  1905       -                -                •        - 

£    8.    a. 
236  12    6 

298  15    0 

456  10    0 

Mr.   William 
Cnlthrop 
Tiiome. 

25  July  1905. 


Liverpool, 

July,  1905. 

6023.  (Chairman)  We  have  had  the  proof  of  your 
evidence  before  us,  and  I  have  only  one  or  two  questions 
to  ask  you.  Will  you  be  good  enough  to  turn  to  page  6  of 
your  proof.  In  this  connection  I  only  wish  to  know 
exactly  what  the  Mersey  Docks  and  Harbour  Board's 
proposal  is.  In  the  5th  paragraph  on  that  page  you  say  : 
' '  The  dock  authorities'  proposal  is  that  no  such  vessel 
shall  have  a  greater  deduction  for  propelling  space  than 
32  per  cent,  on  her  gross  tonnage."  Then  later  on  you 
say,  ' '  The  effect  of  this  proposal  will  be  (a)  as  between 
ship  and  ship,  equivalent  to  charging  on  the  gross  tonnage 
except  that  it  gives  a  premium  to  increase  of  crew  space, 
as  for  every  ton  of  such  space  included,  the  net  tonnage 
is  reduced  by  1  j'^-jf  tons."  Those  two  are  contradic- 
ory.  Which  is  your  direct  proposal  ? — With  due  respect, 
I  think  I  can  show  you  that  they  are  not  contradictory. 
With  regard  to  the  first  paragraph,  I  have  understood 
from  yourself,  sir,  and  from  reading  the  notes,  that  the 
enquiry  is  really  confined  to  Section  78  (I)  (b)  of  the 
Merchant  Shipping  Act,  1894- 

6024.  Yes  ?— That  being  so,  vessels  that  at  the 
present  moment  are  measured  for  deduction  unders 
sub-section  (a)  get  32  per  cent,  and  are  untouched 
by  this  enquiry.  Then  you  come  to  the  dockowner's 
proposal  for  sub-section  (b),  which  is,  •"  that  no  such 
vessel  shall  have  a  greater  deduction  for  propelling  space 
than  32  per  cent,  of  her  gross  tonnage. ' ' 

6023.  (Chairman)  Yes,  but  there  is  a  contradiction, 
as  I  understand  it.  The  first  proposal  is  that  it  is  not  to 
have  a  greater  deduction,  which  implies  that  there  may 
be  a  less  deduction,  does  it  not  ?— Yes. 

6026.  Do  you  mean  that  there  may  be  a  less  deduction 
or  do  you  not  ?— There  may  be  a  less  deduction  undar 
your  terms  of  reference  for  a  vessel  which  to-day  is  not 
up  to  13  per  cent,  of  her  gross. 

6027.  (Chairman.)  That  is  your  proposal  ?— It  follows 
from  your  reference. 

6028.  Leaving  that  out  of  account,  I  may  take  it  that 
your  proposal  is  that  any  vessel  with  less  than  13  per 
cent,  will  not  get  the  32  per  cent,  deduction  ?^No,  you 
must  not  take  that  as  my  proposal ;  you  must  take 
that  as  following  from  the  terms  of  your  reference.  In 
what  I  am  going  to  say  I  may  not  be  altogether  in  accord 
with  some  of  the  Dock  Owners  ;  but  if  you  adopted  the 
views  we  put  before  you,  I  do  not  know  that  we  could 
ssriously  object  if  you  said  "  Though  the  scope  of  our 
reference  is  limited  we  notice  that  it  leaves  out  this  poor 
little  fringe  of  vessels,  and  we  think  it  fairer  to  bring  it  in. ' ' 
I  am  stating  to  you  what  I  think  is  the  scope  of  your 
reference 

6029.  There  is  a  much  bigger  question  involved  than 
the  little  fringe  of  vessels  under  13  per  cent.  Supposing 
a  ship  is  only  13J  per  cent,  is  she  to  get  32  per  cent,  or  is 
she  only  to  get  the  amount  that  the  Royal  Commission  of 
1881  would  have  given  her  ?— She  is  to  get  the  32  per 
cent,  certainly.  You  must  not  drive  me  to  terms  like 
that,  because  you  must  boar  in  mind  that  that  is  the 
scope  of  your  own  reference 

6030.  Oh  no,  you  can  make  this  either  way  you  like 
within  the  terms  of  our  reference  ? — I  understood  that 
it  was  not  considered  that  a  vessel  would  have  a  dis- 
proportionately low  register  tonnage  in  comparison  with 
her  gross,  unless  she  is  one  of  the  vessels  that  was  aUowod 
a  deduction  under  Section  78  (1)  (b). 

6031.  I  do  not  think  that  that  affects  vessels  with  an 
engine  room  of  above  13  per  cent.,  which  now  get  32  per 
cent.,  it  does  not  affect  those  at  all  ? — I  quite  agree. 


6032.  Therefore,  by  the  Royal  Commission  proposal  of 
1881,  such  a  vessel  would  only  get  her  engine  space  in 
addition,  and  not  32  per  cent.  ? — I  quite  agree. 

6033.  Which  is  your  proposal  ? — And  to  that  extent 
I  do  not  certainly  ask  you  to  adopt  the  recommendation 
of  the  Royal  Commission. 

6034.  Your  proposal  is  not  that  of  the  Royal  Com- 
mission ? — ^No.  I  do  not  think  you  do  it  intentionally, 
but  I  do  not  think  that  it  is  fair  to  put  it  in  that  way.  It 
is  not  my  proposaL  It  is  my  proposal  on  your  reference. 
I  say  our  proposal  is  that  these  vessels  should  be  left 
where  they  are  and  for  the  reasons  that  have  been  given 
in  evidence  already  and  for  reasons  which  appear  in  this 
proof. 

6035.  Then  your  proposal  is  not  that  of  the  Commission 
of  1881 — that  is  quite  definite  ? — No,  my  proposal  is 
the  limit  of  32  per  cent,  which  was  a  part  of  their  recom- 
mendation. 

6036.  (Sir  William  White.)  In  every  respect  does  the 
existing  law  stand  fast  ? — Yes,  with  the  sole  exception 
which  I  think  I  fairly  gave  to  Mr.  Bonar  Law  as  to  the 
small  fringe  of  vessels  which  at  the  present  time  is  under 
13  par  cent. 

6037.  (Chairman.)  There  is  only  one  other  question 
I  want  to  ask  you  about  that.  Mr.  Hughes,  of  course, 
represents  the  views  of  the  Mersey  Docks  and  Harbour 
Board  ?— Yes. 

6038.  He  definitely  stated  to  us  that  what  he  recom- 
mended was  the  proposal  of  the  Royal  Commission  of 
1881.  Have  you  changed  your  mind  since  he  gave  his 
evidence  ? — No ;  I  do  not  think  so.  I  know  wliat  he 
said,  but  if  you  read  what  Mr.  Hughes  said  in  reply  to 
questions  from  the  Committee  and  what  he  elaborated, 
you  will  find  that  he  was  very  distinct  in  saying  that  he 
wanted  32  per  cent,  all  roimd. 

6339.  I  remember  that  in  answer  to  my  questions  he 
did,  as  you  have  done,  express  a  different  opinion  to 
what  was  in  his  written  evidence,  but  I  take  it  that  his 
written  evidence  was  really  the  evidence  of  the  Mersey 
Dock  and  Harbour  Board  at  the  time  he  came  to  give 
his  evidence  ?— No,  I  cannot  say  exactly  that  it  was. 
I  think  the  whole  frame  of  liis  proof  shows  that  the 
recommendation  which  in  fact  he  was  supporting  was  the 
limit  of  32  per  cent. 

6040.  I  think  that  is  your  mistake.  That  is  what  he 
brought  out  under  my  cross-examination,  I  have  examined 
his  proof  and  I  have  no  doubt  whatever  that  hil 
proof  was  simplj-  a  recommendation  in  favour  of  the  188s- 
Royal  Commission  ? — If  that  is  so  it  is  entirely  incon- 
sistent, and  possibly  I  may  be  responsible  for  some  of  the 
wording  of  it,  which  perhaiis  was  somewhat  unhappily  ex- 
pressed, bat  if  that  is  so  it  is  absolutely  and  entirely  con- 
tradictory to  the  evidence  which  has  been  given  on  behalf 
of  the  Board  at  four  inquiries.  We  have  always  held  that 
the  large  proportion  of  the  vessels  arc  the  test  by  which 
the  others  should  be  judged,  and  if  you  tie  us  literce  scriptx 
to  some  wording  in  his  proof  you  are  doing  us  an  injustice. 

6041.  If  you  tell  me  that  his  statement  there  which  I 
was  going  to  rood  to  you  in  which  he  says  :  "  I  come  here 
to  support  the  recommendations  of  the  Royal  Commission 
of  1881  "—is  a  mistake  I  can  understand  that  ? — Yes, 
but  I  think  he  came  to  support  that  recommendation  so  far 
as  it  suggested  that  a  limit  should  be  placed  upon  de- 
ductions, and  as  I  say,  I  will  take  the  reaponsibiUty  of 
possibly  not  plirasing  his  proof  on  his  instructions  in 
the  happiest  possible  way 
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0042.  You  are  aware  of  course  that  among  the  wit- 
who  apiieared  in  support  of  your  proposal  was  Sir 
G«orge  Oibb  of  the  Xorth  Eastern  Railway  Company  !— 
Yea. 

6043.  You  know  that  he  adhered  to  the  opinion  ez- 
ptesaed  in  Mr.  Hughes  proof  and  would  not  be  shaken 
from  it,  and  that  he  approved  of  the  proposals  of  the  Royal 
Commiaaion  ?— Yes,  1  know  that,  but  I  have  gone  through 
Sir  George  Gibb's  evidenoeand  I  think  it  would  be  well  to 
get  on  the  notes  the  ofloot  of  his  evidence,  which  I  think 
clearly  shows  that  he  had  not  the  slightest  intention  on 
behalf  of  that  very  largo  group  of  docks  wluch  he  represents 
to  suggest  that  the  whole  of  the  tonnage  of  the  whole  of 
the  shipping  of  the  country  should  be  interfered  with. 
There  is  Question  3289  in  answer  to  the  Chairman,  "  Then 
you  do  hold  the  view  that  it  should  not  be  o  uniform 
deduction  of  33  per  cent,  but  that  33  per  cent,  should  be 
the  maximum." 

6044.  (Sir  William  White.)  1  am  sorry  to  interrupt  you, 
but  is  this  really  quite  the  right  procedure.  We  have  of 
course  Sir  George  Gibb's  evidence  to  refer  to  ourselves. 

6045.  (Chairman.)  My  object  in  the  questions  I  put  to 
him  was  to  show  that  Sir  George  Gibb  was  opposed  to  his 
proposal.  I  think  he  is  entitled  to  show  from  the  evidence 
that  I  am  not  right. 

6046.  (Sir  WiUiam  White.)  You  think  so,  but  I  should 
think  that  it  was  for  the  Committee  to  decide  from  reading 
the  evidence.  Mr  Thome  will  give  us  his  opinion,  and  I  do 
not  think  he  should  go  further  than  that.  He  does  not 
agree.  He  thinks  from  his  reading  of  the  evidence  that 
Sir  George  Gibb  did  not  mean  what  we  thought  ho   did. 

6047.  (Chairman.)  If  he  can  show  that  I  should  like 
to  see  it  because  I  am  strongly  of  the  other  opinion. 

6048.  (Witness.)  Will  you  look  at  Question  3289— 
"  Then  you  do  hold  the  view  that  it  should  not  be  a  uniform 
"  deduction  of  33  per  cent,  but  that  33  per  cent,  should 
"  be  the  maximum,  and  the  rest  should  be  arranged  ac- 
"  cording  to  actual  engine  space  ? — Yes,  that  33  per 
■"  cent,  should  be  the  maximum,  but  othervrise  leave  the 
"  law  unaltered."  Then  Question  3317— this  is  by  Cap- 
-"  tain  Chalmers — "  I  did  not  ask  you  whether  the  gross 
"  tonnage  was  an  ideal  system — ^you  volunteered  that  ? 
"  — From  a  dock  owner's  point  of  view  there  could  ob- 
•'  viously  be  no  ol'jection^  it  because  we  accommodate 

"  the  vessel  as  it  exists  in  gross,  and  if  we  get  paid  on 
"  that  we  could  not  complain.  My  objection  to  it  as  a 
"  practical  man  is  that  it  would  be  starting  a  fresh  hare 
"  —starting  a  system  of  legislation,  which,  up  to  the 
"  present  time  has  not  been  adopted,  and  therefore,  is 
"  open  to  all  the  objections  which  extreme  changes  are 
"  open  to  in  commercial  Ufe  "  Then  for  the  purposes  of 
"  the  notes,  without  reading  them,  I  put  on  the  notes 
"  Questions  3325,  3353,  3355,  3360,  and  3381. 

6349.  I  do  not  think  we  need  go  into  this  further?— 
I  think  that  clearly  shows  that  Sir  George  Gibb  had  not 
the  slightest  intention  of  suggesting  to  you  that  you 
should  interfere  with  the  bulk  of  the  ship's  tonnage  of 
the  country. 

6050.  I  think  your  FUgj;estion,  if  it  means  anything, 
shows  that  Sir  George  Gibb  did  not  understand  the  posi- 
tion, but  he  distinctly  stated  that  your  proposal  would 
be  unfair  and  he  could  not  recommend  it  ? — I  am  sure 
before  you  adopt  your  Report  you  will  consider  the  evi- 
dence carefully  and,you  have  on  the  notes  I  respectfully 
«nbmit,  that  which  will  justify  what  I  have  stated. 

6051.  Then  the  next  passage  in  your  proof  to  which 
I  would  draw  yourattention  is  a  statement  at  the  bottom, 
■of  page  5  as  to  the  fixing  of  a  standard.  You  say 
*  that  the  fixing  of  this  standard  should  have  relation  to 
the  commercial  principle  of  service  rendered."  That  is 
to  say,  stated  in  this  way,  you  think  that  vessels  should 
be  charged  in  proportion  solely  to  the  expense  that  the 
dock  companies  are  put  to,  subject  to  the  fixing  of  the 
rates  for  different  voyages.  I  want  to  know  what  that 
word  "aubject"  means— in  other  words,  your  admission 
that  the  rates  must  be  varied  does  mean  that  in  making 
your  charges  you  have  to  take  into  account  abiUty  to 
pay  T— On  page  2  you  will  see  our  classification.  It 
is  divided  into  seven  classes,  one  of  which— Class  1  has 
two  subheads.  That,  Sir,  shows  you  the  division  of 
Teiaels  into  voyage  classes  and  the  outer  column  shows 
the  present  rates  which  the  Board  are  charging  for  what 
they  call  the  services  they  render  to  those  vessels.     I 


think  really  it  is  elaborated  in  another  part  of  the  proof. 
It  really  does  indicate  very  largely  service  rendered, 
because  each  of  those  classes  of  vessels  has  varying 
aooommodation  for  the  varying  rate.  Class  6  and 
CSaas  7  have,  of  course,  the  most  expensive  accom- 
modation and  the  others  go  on  a  descending  scale. 

6052.  Will  you  look  at  Class  4  and  Oass  5  ?— Yes. 

6053.  I  presume  that  it  is  a  fact  that  the  same  vessel 
is  very  often  employed  in  both  these  trades — that  she 
comes  sometimes  into  Class  4,  and  sometimes  into 
Class  5,  and  yet  you  make  a  different  charge  ? — As 
a  matter  of  fact,  you  have  hit  upon  the  two  classes  from 
which  it  might  be  said  ships  may  come,  from  ports  in 
the  one  or  the  other,  as  the  case  may  be,  but  as  far  as 
Liverpool  is  concerned  it  is  a  liner  port.  I  think  80  per 
cent,  or  90  per  cent,  of  our  trade  is  with  liners,  and  so  a 
ship  coming  in  in  a  particular  class  is  almost  an  unvary- 
ing constant. 

6054.  Admitting  that  that  is  so,  that  does  not  really 
affect  the  point  I  am  making  to  you  now,  because  we  are 
considering  the  tonnage  measurement  for  the  whole 
Kingdom  ? — Not  on  principle  possibly,  but  in  practice  it 
does.  Of  course  it  is  absolutely  impossible  to  justify  to 
the  last  degree  everything  connected  with  even  our  own 
schedule,  but  I  think  myself  time,  plus  this  schedule,  has 
brought  about  a  most  wonderfully  equal  form  of  payment 
for  the  varying  classes  of  ships,  and  subject  to  what  we 
have  complained  about  for  the  last  two  or  three  years 
there  is  not  any  real  complaint  with  this  schedule.  There 
is  no  doubt  shipowners  do  complain  about  these  low 
registers  and  have  seriously  complained,  as  you  know  from 
the  evidence  which  we  have  adduced. 

6055.  That  really  does  not  alter  the  question  I  have 
put  to  you.  I  think  you  will  admit  to  me  that,  as  a 
matter  of  principle,  these  varying  schedules  do  them- 
selves shew  that  you  yourselves  take  ability  to  pay  into 
account  as  well  as  services  rendered  even  where  you  have 
the  power  not  to  do  so  ? — You  cannot  altogether  dissever 
the  two,  but  I  think  the  dominant  note  of  the  Board's 
charges  is  the  service  rendered  to  the  varying  classes  of 
ships. 

6056.  I  am  a  little  doubtful  even  about  that.  Take 
again  Classes  4  and  5,  which  I  put  to  you.  If  you  chose 
to  take  the  principle  solely  of  service  rendered  you  could 
have  made  a  first  charge  or  maximum  rate  of  Is.  3d.,  or 
Is.  Id.,  and  have  made  it  exactly  the  same  as  Class  5 ; 
that  would  have  represented  service  rendered,  but  you 
have  not  done  so  ? — It  might  have  represented  service 
rendered. 

6057.  I  put  it  to  you  this  does  not  represent  it.  If 
you  look  at  Classes  4  and  5,  as  far  as  I  can  judge,  these 
representative  vessels  are  Ukely  to  be  very  rauch  the 
same  size  and  to  occupy  very  much  the  same  time  in 
the  dock.  Therefore  if  service  rendered  was  the  sole 
object  of  the  Mersey  Docks  and  Harbour  Board,  they 
would  vary  their  rates  within  the  maximum  limits,  so  as 
to  make  these  two  classes  pay  the  same  rate,  and  they 
have  not  done  it  ? — And  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  is  for 
a  very  good  cause — there  has  been  no  complaint  about 
these  rates. 

6058.  You  do  admit  that  where  you  have  the  power 
under  your  present  powers  of  fixing  the  charges  according 
to  service  rendered  you  have  not  done  it — ^you  have  taken 
abiUty  to  pay  into  account  ?— No,  I  cannot  say  that. 
I  have  not  got  in  my  head  where  Class  5  is  actually 
located  and  where  Clause  4  is  actually  located  in  the 
dock  estate. 

6059.  You  mean  you  are  bringing  capital  outlay  into 
account  ?— Capital  outlay  in  this  sense.  I  do  not  know 
whether  there  is  a  foot  extra  depth  on  the  sill  of  the 
dock  which  the  bulk  of  the  vessels  of  Class  5  go  to  as 
agaList  the  dock  which  Class  4  go  to,  or  whether  the  sheds 
are  a  little  bigger  in  the  one  class  than  in  the  other.  I 
think  this  is  important.  You  must  bear  in  mind  that  you 
have  hit  on  the  two  classes  as  to  which  there  has  been 
practically  no  controversy  in  this  inquiry. 

6060.  But  they  are  the  two  classes,  as  far  as  I  can  see, 
in  which  the  vessels  are  hkely  to  be  identical  ?— They 
might  be,  but  still  I  have  given  my  reasons.  You  must 
remember  that  these  rates  are  most  carefidly  considered, 
and  if  there  is  any  alteration  required  the  matter  is 
always  put  before  the  Board. 

6061.  I  will  put  the  matter  in  another  way,  to  prove 
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to  you  that  you  do  not  take  into  consideration  only  ser- 
vice rendered  even  when  it  is  in  your  power.  Do  you 
not  make  a  different  charge  for  vessels  that  come  in  solely 
to  coal,  as  compared  with  those  that  come  in  for  the  pur- 
pose of  loading  cargo  ? — There  is  no  doubt  that  vessels 
that  come  in  light  and  leave  hght— take  Mr.  Moorhouse's 
instance — are  only  charged  half  rates,  but  the  answer  is 
that  those  vessels  frequently  stay  in  for  a  very  much 
shorter  time. 

6062.  Further  on  in  your  evidence  you  say  distinctly 
that  the  time  in  dock  ought  not  to  be  taken  as  an  element 
into  consideration,  at  least  that  is  my  impression  ? — I 
should  have  thought  that  I  dealt  very  fully  with  that 
question  of  time  in  dock. 

6063.  You  say  I  think  that  it  ought  not  to  be  taken 
into  account.  1  think  I  am  correct  that  you  do  lay  down 
the  statement  that  time  should  not  be  an  element  to  be 
taken  into  consideration  ?— No,  Sir;  I  am  afraid  I 
cannot  agree  with  you.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  is 
one  of  the  expurgated  parts  of  my  proof,  because  if  it 
is  I  should  have  to  put  it  in  as  my  own  evidence. 

6064.  It  is  on  page  16  of  your  proof :  "  There  is  there- 
fore Uttle  if  anything  to  be  said  on  the  merits  that  the 
rates  should  vary  for  the  length  of  time  vessels  are  in 
dock  "  ? — Yes,  that  is  right,  but  you  must  read  it  with 
the  passage  on  page  15  :  "  The  argument  just  commented 
OB  has  been  frequently  put  forward  in  these  inquiries, 
namely,  that  the  payment  of  rates  on  varying  proportions 
of  net  register  tonnage,  by  vessels  of  similar  size  and 
in  a  similar  trade  is  counterbalanced  by  the  number  of 
days  the  respective  vessels  are  in  dock."  And  then  I 
go  on  most  carefully  to  elaborate  class  by  class,  shewing 
that  the  vessels  are  in  dock  practically  fr>T  the  same 
length  of  time.  < 

6065.  Then  I  will  leave  that  out.  I  think  you  are 
perhaps  right  in  that,  and  that  I  drew  too  large  a  conclusion. 
You  do  not  tell  me  that  the  difference  in  charging  rates  for 
a  vessel  which  is  going  to  bunker  is  solely  the  result  of 
the  shorter  time  that  she  is  in  dock  ? — No  ;  I  would  not 
say  altogether  the  time.  The  object  of  this  is  to  attract 
vessels  to  come  to  Liverpool  tobunker  and  to  fill  parts  of 
the  docks  that  are  not  always  fully  occupied.  I  should 
put  it  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  dock  that  we  did  it 
under  the  very  full  discretionary  powers  that  Parhament 
been  good  enough  to  confer  ujxjn  us. 

6066.  Surely  if  you  think  it  out  the  fact  that  competition 
compels  you  to  do  that  is  due  to  the  ability  of  the  ships  to 
pay  the  ra,tes  ? — ^That  may  be  partly  the  reason  but  it  is 
not  solely  the  reason.  The  real  reason  is  this.  We  have 
certain  parts  of  our  estate  that  ships  for  Liverpool  do  not 
willingly  go  to  and  we  want  to  attract  the  trade  to  those 
parts  of  our  docks,  and  that  is  the  fundamental  and 
underlying  principle  of  our  differential  rates. 

6067.  I  think  you  have  said  enough  about  that. 
I  think  you  have  not  admitted  as  much  as  you  ought  to 
from  your  evidence  here  to  shew  that  even  in  your  own 
mind  service  rendered  is  not  the  sole  consideration  ? — I 
will  go  as  far  as  this  with  you  that  providing  that  we  have 
accommodation  the  Board  wiU  not  purposely  drive  away 
trade,  but  you  may  be  certain  of  this  that  the  dih'erential 
rates  pirticularly  which  you  put  to  Mr.  Moorhouse  as  to 
Birkenhead  and  elsewhere  are  solely  in  the  Board's  rate- 
book so  as  to  attract  trade  to  Birkenhead,  where  there  is 
very  large  vacant  accommodation  as  against  the  Liverpool 
side,  where  there  is  practically  always  a  congestion. 

6068.  I  will  end  thi»  point  now  by  putting  it  in  this 
way  to  you.  Does  not  it  really  come  to  this  that  you 
admit  that  ability  to  pay  must  be  one  element  but  that  you 
prefer  to  deal  with  it  by  a  schedule  of  rates  rather  than 
by  tonnage  measurement  ? — I  think  it  must  be  one 
element  but  I  do  not  think  from  our  point  of  view  that  it 
is  really  the  most  important  element.  You  cannot 
imagine  a  Board  composed  like  cu's  driving  away  trade 
because  their  scale  of  charges  is  euo'i  that  vessels  cannnt 
stand  it 

6069.  That  is  not  really  the  point.  The  point  is  that 
you  have  admitted  that  ability  to  pay  is  one  element  in  the 
charges  but  yon  prefer  to  have  that  element  regulated  by 
a  difference  of  rates  rather  than  by  a  different  system  of 
tonnage  measurement  ? — You  have  put  upon  me  that  I 
have  admitted  ability  to  pay  aa  one  element.  What  I 
say  is  that  it  is  an  element  that  has  to  be  taken  into 
consideration  inasmuch  as  a  body  of  business  men,  whether 


at  Liverpool,   Cardiff,   or  on   the  North  Etat  Coast,  are  Mr.  William 
not  going  to  drive  away  trade  by  putting  on  exorbitant     Calthrop 
rates.  Ihorne. 

6070.  That  is  really  quite  a  tufRcient  admission  iov  25  Jn\^iQon 
me  ?— But  the  real  underlying  principle  of  the  Board's 

tonnage  rates  as  far  as  possible  is  service  rendered  as 
shewn  by  the  fact  that  90  per  cent,  of  the  vessels  are 
really  to-day  paying  on  gross  tonnage.  Of  cour  e  I  am 
leaving  out  of  sight  for  the  moment  that  there  are  slightly 
varying  percentages  for  crew  space  in  various  vessels,  but 
qua  propelling  space  you  see  that  90  per  cent,  or  more  of 
the  vessels  to-day  are  paying  on  gross  tonnage, 

6071.  That  is  really  not  the  point  I  meant  just  now.  I 
think  you  have  admitted  enough  to  justify  me  in  saying 
that  you  do  consider  ability  to  pay  should  be  one  element 
in  the  charge  you  make  ? — I  am  not  going  further  than  I 
have  stated. 

6072.  You  admit  that  you  prefer  to  regulate  it  by  a 
varying  system  of  dues  rather  than  by  a  regular  payment  ? 
— Yes,  certainly. 

6073.  But  as  a  matter  of  abstract  justice  it  is  quite  as 
good  that  you  should  regulate  it  by  a  system  of  measure- 
ment as  by  a  schedule  of  dues.  You  prefer  to  regulate 
everything  except  service  rendered  by  a  schedule  of  dues, 
but  I  say  that  admitting  ability  to  pay  is  to  be  taken  into 
account  at  all,  and  leaving  out  the  question  of  expedi- 
ency, as  a  matter  of  justice  it  is  just  as  right  to  do  it  by 
a  system  of  measurement  as  by  a  schedule  of  dues  ? — But 
it  will  be  by  a  system  of  measurement — I  hope  it  will  bn 
an  adjusted  system  of  measurement 

6074.  You  prefer  that,  but  there  is  uotnmg  unjust  in 
the  other  way  if  it  is  done  correct  7 — Yes. 

6075.  Why  ? — If  we  wanted  more  revenue,  which  I 
am  glad  to  say  we  do  not,  of  course  we  will  have  to 
have  the  increased  revenue  as  our  trade  expands  if 
we  are  going  to  stop  as  we  are  to-day  I  should  think  we 
would  not  want  more  revenue.  I  do  not  think  we  are 
going  to  stop  as  we  are  to-day,  and  therefore  we  will 
want  more  revenue,  but  on  your  basis  if  we  wanted  more 
revenue,  on  the  present  system  we  should  have  to  rate 
the  "  Celtic,"  the  "  Saxonia,".  the  "  Bovic,"  and  the 
"  Rowanmore  "  and  all  those  that  we  consider  to-day 
adequately  pay  the  same  excess  rate  that  we  put  on 
the  "Campania  "  and  the  "  Oceanic  "  which  we  say  are 
not  paying  enough. 

6076.  I  am  not  going  into  the  merits  of  the  present 
system  as  against  any  other  system  ? — That  is  an  answer 
to  your  question. 

6077.  No,  it  is  not.  My  question  is,  if  as  a  matter  of 
abstract  justice  ability  to  pay  is  to  be  taken  into  account 
at  all  is  it  not  just  as  fair  to  take  it  into  account  in  a. 
system  of  measurement  as  in  a  schedule  of  dues  ? — I 
cannot  answer  that  further. 

6078  My  proposition  is  not  that  the  present  system 
is  the  best  one  or  that  any  alteration  of  it  would  be  the 
best  one  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  on  principle  if  you  have 
to  take  ability  to  pay  into  account  at  all  you  are  just  as- 
entitled  to  take  it  into  account  in  a  system  of  measure- 
ment as  in  a  system  of  dues.  That  is  my  whole  point 
and  I  think  it  is  unanswerable  and  I  am  going  to 
leave  it  there. 

6079.  (Mr.  Lyater.)  Take  it  into  consideration  both  in, 
the  quantity  on  which  the  vessels  pay  as  well  as  the  rate 
on  which  they  pay. 

6080.  (Chairman.)  That  does  not  follow,  because  as 

an  abstract  principle  it  might  be  possible  to  hit  on  some  ' 

system  of  measurement  which  would  make  it  unnecessary 
to  have  a  mere  schedule  of  dues  at  all. 

6081.  (Mr.  Lyster.)  You  mean  to  charge  a  common  rate. 

6082.  (Chairman.)  It  might  be  possible  to  conceive  of 
such  a  scheme.  My  point  is  that  you  cannot  say  that 
the  scheme  is  of  itself,  and  by  its  nature,  unjust,  which 
proposes  to  do  in  one  way  what  you  yourselves  think 
should  be  done  in  another  way. 

6083.  (Witness.)  No,  provided  that  it  is  equally  fair, 
but  still  you  and  I  are  not  at  one  on  the  premises. 

6084.  You  have  got  very  near  me  ? — If  I  have  you 
have  got  remarkably  near  me  too. 

6085.  (Chairman.)  However  it  is  on  the  evidence  and 
I  am  quite  willing  to  leave  it  there.  ' 


tan 


MiinrrES  of  evidence  : 


Mr.  WilliaM      8086.  (Sir  WiUiam  Levnt.)  As  I  undewtand  it  you  are 
Caltkrop     both  far  apart. 

Tharnt.  ^^^    (Chairman.)  Will  you  look  at  Page  8.     You  wy 

•26Jnlv  laav  therr.  "The  propo^l  of  the  dock-owners  ha«  also  the 
_i_  further  merit  of  being  supported  by  shipowners  repre- 

senting probably  more  tfcan  »0  per  cent,  of  the  tonnage 
of  the  country  and  practically  all  the  dockowners."  Has 
anyone  appeared  here  as  representing  a  body  of  ship- 
owners in  favour  of  your  proposal  ?— I  think  that  they 
have,  but  vou  must  please  bear  in  mind  that  I  offered 
you  a  whole  list  of  shipowners  and  you  said  you  did  not 
want  them. 

6088.  I  have  been  offered— including  Members  of  the 
House  of  Commons— any  number  of  shipowners  who  are 
willing  to  give  evidence  in  the  other  direction  but  I  have 
not  thought  it  necessary  to  accept  that  offer  ?— No,  1  do 
not  think  it  is  likely  you  would  get  one  of  the  big  As- 
sociations to  come  as  an  Association  to  give  evidence  m 
our  favour. 

6089.  Then  why  do  you  say  that  shipowners  repre- 
sent more  than  90  per  cent,  of  the  tonnage  of  the 
country  support  the  proposals  of  the  dockowners?- 
I  think  thot  the  negative  evidence  that  practically  not 
a  single  association  has  put  a  resolution  before  you  against 
ms  is  very  powerful  evidence  in  our  favour. 

6090.  {Chairman.)  But  that  is  not  accurate  ?— I  know 
the  terms  of  the  resolution  from  Sunderland  that  they 
do  not  want  the  bulk  of  the  shipping  of  the  country 
interfered  with.     That  is  their  resolution. 

6091.  That  is  a  curious  argument.  Has  anybody 
put  a  resolution  before  us  in  favour  of  your  proposal  ?— 
Ko,  I  say  so.    I  do  not  think  they  would. 

6092.  Then  they  balance  one  another  ? — No,  I  do  not 
think  so.  Supposing  somebody  came  and  asked  me  to 
pass  a  resolution  which  I  thought  was  going  to  be  detri- 
mental to  the  Cardiff  Docks  I  would  say :  "  No,  I  am 
not  going  to."  The  Liverpool  steamship  owners  deli- 
berately decided  after  the  first  House  met  in  1903  that 
they  would  have  nothing  more  to  do  with  it. 

6093.  I  quite  understand  that.  Then  why  do  you 
gay  that  more  than  90  per  cent,  are  in  favour  of  it— 
what  is  your  evidence  in  support  of  that  statement  ? — 
Because  I  think  that  more  than  90  per  cent,  of  them  are. 
If  you  like  to  be  perfectly  accurate,  you  can  turn  that 
into  90  per  cent,  of  the  tonnage  of  Liverpool.  I  think 
already  Mr.  Hughes  has  put  to  you  a  statement  which 
I  do  not  think  Captain  Chalmers  could  say  was  very 
far  off  the  mark. 

6094.  I  admit  that  if  you  take  Liverpool  the 
evidence  has  been  put  before  us  ? — You  see  you  have 
spol^en   of   what   shipowners   have  said  to  you  and  of 

<!0ur8e  possibly  i  have  in  my  mind  what  other  ship- 
owners have  said  to  me— Mr.  Hughes  and  others— 
who,  of  course,  come  to  me  as  the  person  at  the  Board 

-who  has  charge  of  this  affair. 

6095.  May  I  put  it  in  another  way.  Do  you  arrive 
in  your  proof  at  the  90  per  cent,  simply  because  in  your 
opinion  it  would  be  to  the  advantage  of  the  90  per  cent.  ? 

No,  I  do  not  altogether.     I  think  it  is  from  the  opinions 

that  I  have  heard,  and  from  the  actual  opinions  that  I 
know  of — not  only  those  I  have  heard  but  those  1  know 
of. 

6096.  But  it  seems  a  coincidence,  because  90  per 
-oent.  is  about  the  number  that  would  not  be  affected. 

The  percentage  you  put  is  a  percentage  that  would 
directly  bonetii  ? — You  put  it  from  the  selfish  pocket 
point  of  view  ;  you  must  bear  in  mind  that  as  far  as 
my  Board  are  concerned  more  than  half  the  Board  are 
merchants. 

6097.  Since  you  have  put  that  p3int.  I  will  ask  you  this 
question.  Is  there  no  Liverpool  Coasting  Shipowner  on 
the  Dock  Boaid  whose  tonnage  is  50  per  cent,  or  lower  ? 

Every  shipowner  on   our  Board  is  directly  interested 

in  the  coasting  trade,  and  in  encouraging  it.  Our 
transit  trade  is  enormoiUL 

6098.  However,  I  am  right  in  saying  of  your  Board 
as  far  as  shipowners  are  concerned,  that  there  is  no  repre- 
sentative on  it  who  will  suffer  by  the  adoption  of  your 
proposal  ?— No.  I  do  not  think  so,  not  directly  suffer. 

6099.  Have  not  representatives  of  these  coasters  often 
tried  to  get  on  the  Mersey  Docks  and  Harbour  Board, 
without  success  T— There  is  one  on  now. 


6100.  He  does  not  represent  this  class  of  coasters  !— 
I  have  never  heard  that. 

6101.  You  think  that  is  not  the  case— I  have  been 
informed  that  it  is  ?— Of  course  it  is  very  awkward,.giving 
evidence  in  this  form. 

6102.  If  you  cannot  answer  it  does  not  matter  ? — ^The 
ooasters  wanted  a  representative,  and  when  there  was 
a  vacancy  a  year  or  two  ago  the  coasting  section  of  the 
Port  of  Liverpool  practically  nominated  their  own  re- 
presentative. 

6103.  Are  you  sure  that  that  is  so  ?— Positive. 

6104.  I  was  informed  it  was  the  other  way. 

6105.  (Sir  William  Lewis.)  They  have  one  now. 

6106.  (Chairman.)  They  have  one  now,  but  he  does 
not  represent  the  class  whose  net  register  is  below  50  per 
cent.  I  was  told  that  he  was  practically  co-opted  ? — 
The  Board  co-opt  in  the  case  of  vacancies,  and,  of  course, 
it  is  a  most  valuable  privilege,  but  the  chairman,  when 
he  approaches  any  particular  section  of  the  trade,  does 
not  fly  in  the  face  of  the  trade.  I  will  state  this  as  a 
fact.  Mr.  Read's  name  was  mentioned  as  the  coasting 
representative,  who  the  Liverpool  Steamship  Owners" 
Association  recommended  the  Board  to  co-opt  on  the 
first  vacancy.  That  was  some  time  before  he  was  co-opted 
(see  aho  Question  6714). 

6107.  That  Association  does  not  include  representatives 
of  the  coasters  ?— Yes,  it  does,  for  this  purpose,  they  have 
a  coasting  branch. 

6108.  And  it  was  the  coasting  branch  that  did  that  T — 
I  have  no  doubt  about  it. 

6109.  Then  you  say  that  practically  all  the  dock  owners 
are  in  favour  of  your  proposal  ? — Yes. 

6110.  I  think  that  Glasgow  is  an  important  port  ?— 
So  do  I.     I  have  worked  a  great  deal  with  Mr.  Mackenzie. 

6111.  Then  do  you  leave  that  out  ?— No,  I  do  not. 

6112.  Do  you  say  that  they  agree  with  your  proposal  ? 
— Very  largely.  If  you  read  his  proof,  what  he  says  is, 
that  so  far  as  he  is  concerned,  40  per  oent.  is  all  they 
■wanted. 

»  6113.  And  you  think  that  that  is  practically  agreeing 
with  your  proposal  ? — He  agrees  with  this  that  there  is 
a  grievance  which  requires  redress,  but  you  must  bear  in 
mind  how  it  arose— I  think  thot  it  so  little  affected  Glas- 
gow in  the  concrete  that  they  practically  were  taking 
no  8tcp.3  at  all.  I  think  Mr.  Mackenzie's  evidence  is  very 
largely  in  the  abstract.  He  says  :— "  It  does  not  matter 
to  us." 

6114.  The  Glasgow  Dock  Board,  as  you  well  know, 
carefully  considered  your  proposals  and  declined  abso- 
lutely to  support  them,  and  yet  you  say  they  g>  a  lonp 
way  towards  supporiing  them  ?— Yes ;  they  joined 
with  us  in  saying  that  having  considered  it,  at  your 
request,  they  thii^  there  is  a  grievance  which  requires 
remedying. 

6115.  But  their  grievance  is  one  wluch  you  would  not 
accept  for  the  Mersey  Board,  and  yet  you  say  they  practi- 
cally go  with  you  ?— I  say  practically  all  the  dockowners 
of  the  country  do. 

6116.  We  will  leave  Glasgow  out  if  you  think  they 
agree  with  you.  I  think  the  Committee  can  judge  as  to 
that.  Leave  them  out.  As  already  pointed  out  Sir 
George  Gibb  for  the  North  Eastern  Railway  Company 
does  not  agree  with  you  ? — That  is  a  question  of  degree 
how  far  he  does  or  not.  He  strongly  urges  before  you 
that    there  is  a  grievance  which  has  to  be  remedied. 

6117.  I  agree,  but  he  does  not  accept  your  remedy  ?— 
Tnc  difference  between  him  and  us  is  one  more  in  terms 
than  in  substance  because  if  you  do  not  inferfere  with 
Section  78,  la,  he  and  I  are  in  entire  agreement. 

6118.  Except  that  he  thinks  your  proposal  is  unfair 
and  that  he  does  not  recommend  it — he  definitely  s.ated 
that  in  answer  to  me  ? — I  do  not  know  that  hj  went  so 
far,   if  you  road  his  evidence  as  a  whole. 

6119.  I  will  leave  that.  Now  if  you  will  turn  to  page  12 
of  your  proof,  you  will  see  your  criticism  of  Sir  William 
Watson's  evidence.  Will  you  look  at  the  third  paragraph. 
You  say  there:  "  If  then  Sir  William  Watson's  suggestion 
be  considered  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  earning  power 
of  his  fleet,  it  follows  that  if  he  makes   111  voyages  he 
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earns  freight  from  nine  to  twelve  times  as  often  as  vessels 
with  which  he  compared  himself,  and  therefore  from  this 
point  of  view,  viz.,  the  earning  capacity  of  the  vessel,  which 
has  been  stated  to  be  the  basis  of  the  Act,  he  should  pay 
about  ten  times  as  much  as  the  other  vessels."  Is  not 
that  based  on  the  assumption  that  the  profits  for  the 
short  voyage  are  the  same  as  the  profits  for  the  long 
voyage  ? — Proportionately,  but  you  must  remember  I 
am  dealing  with  his  own  argument.  He  say«  that  you 
have  to  look  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  earning  capa- 
city of  the  vessel,  and  as  that  vessel  has  done  that  number 
of  voyages  therefore  it  has  earned  that  number  of  freights. 

6120.  But  surely  that  whole  paragraph  of  yours  is 
based  on  the  assumption  that  the  vogage  from  Liverpool 
to  Dublin  earns  as  much  as  the  voyage  from  Liverpool 
to  Bombay  ? — Why  should  it  not,  relatively. 

6121.  But  it  is  not  relatively.  You  say  it  earns  ten 
times  as  much;  it  is  not  a  question  of  relatively? — It 
would  be  relatively  so  far  as  accommodation  is  concerned, 
because  it  has  much  smaller  accommodation. 

6122.  No.  You  say  he  should  pay  ten  times  as  much 
as  the  other  vessel  ? — Because  he  has  a  much  smaller 
berth. 

6123.  No.  It  is  because  he  earns  ten  times  as  much  ? 
— It  is  not  my  argument.  I  am  really  traversing  his  own 
argument  that  it  ought  to  be  earning  capacity,  and  he  has 
earned  nine  to  twelve  times  the  number  of  freights  which 
the  Atlantic  vessels  have  earned. 

6124.  {Colonel  Denny,)  The  number  of  freights  ? — Yes. 

6125.  {Chairman.)  But  you  say  he  should  pay  ten  times 
as  much  because  he  earns  ten  times  as  much.  This  is 
really  of  no  importance,  but  I  wanted  to  know  what  you 
say  about  it  ? — Yes,  that  is  what  I  say — it  is  his  own 
argument. 

6126.  Will  you  look  at  paragraph  6,  in  regard  to  his 
vessels  on  the  same  page.  You  say :  "  The  return  on 
the  outlay  is  less  than  one-half  that  received  from  the 
other  three  classes  of  vessels,  so  that  admitting  the  cor- 
rectness of  the  table,  when  tested  by  the  earning  power 
of  the  shiporpayment  of  services  rendered,  it  only  shows 
that  his  company's  vessels  are  worse  customers'  to  the 
Mersey  Board  than  the  vessels  with  which  they  are  com- 
pared." I  will  ask  you  in  a  minute  how  you  arrive  at 
that,  but  first  assuming  you  arrive  at  it  correctly,  is  not 
the  natural  deduction  from  this  that  either  he  is  paying 
only  half  of  what  he  ought  to  pay,  or  that  the  others  are 
paying  twice  what  they  ought  to  pay,  and  that  if  you  get 
the  chance  you  will  make  him  pay  twice  as  much  as  he  is 
paying  ? — No. 

6127.  How  does  service  come  in  then,  if  he  is  only 
paying  half  as  much  as  other  people  pay.  According  to 
service  rendered  ought  he  not  to  pay  the  other  half  ? — 
Yes.  Here  again  we  are  dealing  with  his  argument.  It 
in  his  argument.  "  Tested  by  the  earning  power  of  the 
ship  or  payment  for  services  rendered."  I  do  not  mean 
to  say  that  he  is  a  bad  customer,  because  he  is  a  good 
coasting  customer,  and  as  he  has  said  to  you  two  or  tiiree 
times,  he  ha«  really  nothing  to  complain  about  the  Board, 
except  on  this  one  particular  point,  on  which  I  think  he 
is  wrong.  But  so  far  as  that  is  considered,  it  would  pay 
the  Board  if  they  could  fill  the  docks  with  Atlantic  liners 
of  the  cargo  and  intermediate  type,  rather  than  with  the 
type  of  vessels  using  the  dock  which  Sir  William  Watson 
uses.  But  you  cannot  have  that  state  of  perfection. 
Of  course  my  point  on  Sir  William  Watson's  table  is 
ttha  he  has  not  compared  like  with  like,  while  we  have 
compared  like  with  Uke. 

6128.  You  might  keep  to  the  point  I  am  putting  to 
you  ? — I  am,  as  well  as  I  can. 

6129.  You  state  here  quite  definitely  that  as  regards 
payment  for  service  rendered.  Sir  William  Watson  takes 
no  account  of  the  expanditure  incurred  in  providing 
accommodation  for  his  ships,  and  you  say  the  return 
on  the  outlay  is  less  than  one  half  that  received  from  the 
other  three  cla.sses  of  vessels.  Ls  not  the  only  deduction 
from  that  that  they  ought  to  pay  as  much  again  as  they 
now  pay  ? — No. 

6130.  Why  not  ? — Because  it  is  the  coasting  vessel 
as  again.st  the  foreign-going  vessel. 

6131.  Now  that  is  very  interesting  and  I  will  ask  you  a 
question  alwut  that.  Obviously  you  do  not  think  they 
should  pay  t\vice  as  much,  becau.se  later  on  you  say  that 
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you  are  not  even  going  to  make  them  pay  the  amount  that  ]\lr.  William 
you  would  expect  them  to  pay.     But  you  now  say  that     Caithrop 
because  they  are  coasting  vessels  they  should  not  pay       Thome. 
the  same  amount  as  those  other  vessels  for  the  services  „,  y~j    1  „„,, 
rendered  ? — I  say  we  should  never  compare  the  earnings         _       "•'• 
whicli  we  get  from  one  of  these  docks  with  the  earnings  ~ 

which  we  get  from  a  foreign  dock. 

6132.  That  is  very  important.  Do  I  understand  that 
to  mean  that  your  object  in  making  this  change  is  not  so 
much  to  get  more  revenue  from  different  classes  of  coasting 
vessels  as  to  regulate  inequalities  between  different  classes 
of  coasting  ships  ? — Really  it  is  to  remedy  inequalities 
inter  class. 

6133.  But  there  is  a  great  difference  between  the  two 
things.  Is  it  to  regulate  inequalities  between  ship  and 
ship,  irrespective  of  class,  or  is  it  to  regulate  inequalities 
in  sliips  of  the  same  class,  leaving  the  classes  pretty  much 
as  they  are  now  ? — ^Do  you  mean  as  regards  these  figures 
here  ? 

6134.  No,  not  at  all.  Is  it  the  object  of  your  proposal 
to  make  coasting  vessels  as  a  class  pay  a  larger  revenue 
than  they  are  paying  now  or  to  make  them  pay  about  the 
same  revenue  and  to  have  equality  between  different 
coasting  vessels  ? — The  principle  is  equality  between 
varying  vessels  in  the  coasting  trade,  but  there  is  no  doubt 
that  we  do  expect  to  receive  more  from  the  coasting 
vessels  than  we  have  in  the  past  owing  to  this  very  large 
percentage  of  deduction  which  is  shown  in  one  of  Mr. 
Spencer's  Tables. 

6135.  {Sir  William  Lewis.)  From  some  of  the  coasters  ? 
— From  some  of  the  coasters.  I  put  it  very  plainly  and 
I  was  authorised  to  put  it  as  I  have.  I  do  not  think  there 
is  any  possibility  of  Sir  William  Watson  ever  having  to 
pay  £3,000  a  year  more  if  you  adopt  our  proposal. 

6136.  {Chairman.)  That  is  very  interesting,  but  what 
I  want  to  know  is,  do  you  mean  to  get  out  of  coasting 
vessels  as  a  class,  that  are  so  much  below  the  percentage 
register  which  you  are  going  to  have  adopted,  a  big  increase 
of  revenue  ? — I  think  I  may  say  safely  that  the  Board  have 
not  the  slightest  intention  of  getting  out  of  the  coasters 
the  amount  which  is  shown  in  Table  9  {seo  Appendix 
No.  16). 

6137.  {Chairman.)  No.  9.  I  know  the  Table.  Then 
your  object  is  not  to  get  equality  between  ship  and  ship, 
because  you  will  not  get  it  ?— Will  we  not  ? 

6138.  No  ?— Why  not  ? 

6139.  Because  you  are  not  going  to  get  the  same  amount 
of  revenue  from  coasting  vessels  as  you  would  if  your 
proposals  were  carried  out  ? — No.  If  our  proposals  were 
carried  out  they  would  all  pay  on  the  one  basis. 

6140.  But  what  difference  does  it  make  if  you  lower 
the  basis  so  that  they  do  not  pay  more  revenue  ? — ^No, 
they  would  not  pay  more. 

6141.  I  want  you  to  say  how  much  more,  approxi- 
mately, you  think  they  ought  to  pay  ? — ^These  are  questions 
which  you  ought  to  have  put  to  Mr.  Hughes. 

6142.  I  think  if  I  had  done  so  I  should  have  got  a 
different  answer  from  him  ? — I  do  not  think  you  would. 

6143.  I  think  so  ? — I  do  not  think  myself  that  there 
is  the  slightest  possibility  or  probability— I  will  say  possi- 
bility— of  the  Board  obtaining  £25,000  out  of  the  coasting 
trade.  If  you  will  allow  me  to  put  it  in  this  way,  if  you 
will  read  the  heading  of  columns  10  and  ll  of  Table  0, 
you  will  see  that  they  are  headed  purposely  ' '  difference 
on  present  rates."  No  doubt  you  and  some  of  the  other 
Members  of  the  Committee  have  noticed  that. 

6144.  Then  your  present  intention,  if  your  proposal  is 
carried,  is  to  lower  your  rates  on  coasting  vessels  so  that 
they  will  not  pay  anything  like  the  amount  that  they 
ought  to  pay  under  the  present  scale  of  dues  ? — I  do  not 
see  why  you  put  in  the  words  "  that  they  ought  to  pay." 
It  should  be  what  they  do  pay,  because  there  is  no  doubt 
that  with  a  lowering  of  the  rate  there  are  some  vessels  in 
the  coasting  trade  which  will  pay  less  and  which  we  say 
will  be  more  equal  than  at  the  present. 

6145.  I  said  to  you  that  I  do  not  think  I  would  have 
got  the  same  answer  from  Mr.  Hughes  for  this  reason  :  in 
the  evidence  you  have  given  you  have  said  that  you  do 
not  mean  to  make  any  great  increase  of  revenue  from 
the  coasters,  but  you  are  the  first  witness  who  has  not  led 
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Mr.  WUiam  v»  to  BoppoM  that  the  whole  object  ii  to  remedy  inequali- 
CaHhrop     ties  between  chaaee  of  ships  T — Do  you  mean  as  between 
Thome.      class  1  and  class  2  T 
25  JnuTlSOS.      "*'•  ^*  ■'  I"'*®  definitely  stated  by  Mr.  Hughes  T— 
_1_.      *  Win  you  give  me  the  question. 

6147.  It  is  Question  296  and  all  through  his  evidence 
and  through  that  of  Mr.  Holt,  and  everyone  else.  Their 
evidence  has  all  been  directed  to  show  that  the  coasting 
vesaels  do  not  pay  as  much  as  they  ought  to  pay,  and  the 
Canuden,  of  course.  Mr.  Hughes'  whole  evidence  was 
that  the  object  of  his  proposal  would  be  to  make  coasters 
paytheir  proper  share  towards  the  revenue  of  the  port  ? — 
Yes,  and  what  I  have  said  is  that  there  is  no  possibility 
or  probability  of  the  Board  requiring  coasters  to  pay  that 
£25,000  which  is  shown  in  columns  10  and  H  of  Table  9. 
614a  (Sir  WiUiam  WhiU.)  Would  you  ask  Mr.  Thome 
whether  he  speaks  by  authority  of  the  Board  or  is  giving 
us  his  own  opinion. 

6149.  (Chairman).  Do  I  understand  that  that  is  so— 
that  you  are  speaking  by  the  authority  of  the  Board  ? — 
It  is  not  my  personal  view  that  I  am  speaking,  but  as 
representing  the  Board.  I  say,  sir,  that  it  is  purposely 
put  at  the  outside  that  the  Board  will  not  ask  the 
coasters  to  pay  more  on  the  basis  which  they  propose 
than  the  sum  which  they  were  asked  to  pay  under  last 
year's  proposal  which  was  £12,100.  I  think  that  is  the 
outside. 

6150.  {Colond  Denny.)  Was  that  on  the  60  per  cent, 
proposal  7 — Yes,  that  is  the  outside. 

6151.  {Chairman.)  You  realise  that  that  is  entirely 
new  evidence  and  entirely  contrary  to  all  the  evidence  we 
have  had  from  the  Mersey  Docks  and  Harbour  Board  up 
to  the  present  ?— No,  I  do  not  know  that.  Mr.  Hughes 
did  not  deal  with  this  figure,  but  I  should  like  to  get  this 
right  here.  Mr.  Hughes  did  not  put  in  Table  9 :  Mr. 
Spencer  put  it  in,  but  I  do  draw  attention  to  the  words 
that  there  is  "  difference  on  present  rate  "  which  is  the 
heading  of  columns  10  and  11.  I  happened  to  be  in  the 
room  when  Mr.  Spencer  was  giving  evidence  and  Mr. 
Bums  at  once  drew  attention  to  the  item  there  of  £44,288 
and  Mr.  Spencer  replied  to  him  that  I  would  deal  wiith 
that. 

6152.  (Chairman.)  There  is  no  doubt  that  all  the  evi- 
dence was  distinct  in  that  direction  that  the  present  great 
injustice  was  with  particular  classes  of  vessels,  that  the 
mail  steamers  and  the  coasting  steamers  did  not  pay  their 
proper  share  to  the  revenue  of  the  ports  7—  That  is  right. 

6153.  And  the  object  of  the  proposal  was  to  make  them 
pay  their  proper  share  ?—  That  is  right. 

6154.  You  say  here  :  "  It  has  always  been  the  intention 
of  the  Board  to  adjust  their  rates."-  No  witness  has  ever 
said  that  before  ?— It  has  been  said  at  the  Commission 
and  it  has  been  said  by  lots  of  the  coasting  shipowners. 

6155.  I  put  it  to  you  that  we  have  had  absolutely  no 
evidence  that  there  was  ever  any  intention  of  doing 
otherwise  than  make  coasting  steamers  pay  their  full 
share  on  the  present  rates  ?— I  know  in  reading  this 
evidence  Mr.  Lyster  has  put  questions  leading  up  to  it 
like  counsel  do  to  an  opposing  witness. 

6156.  I  agree,  but  does  not  your  evidence  represent  a 
change  of  view  which  has  been  brought  about  by  the 
evidence  against  your  proposal  being  so  overwhelming 
that  you  cannot  hope  to  carry  it  out  ?— Absolutely  not. 
It  has  been  before  us  last  year  and  the  year  before — this 
question  of  the  equalisation  of  the  amount  of  rate.  The 
question  of  the  equalisation  of  the  basis  of  rating  has  been 
always  before  the  Board.  This  year  I  have  spoken  to  our 
Chairman,  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee,  the 
Chairman  of  the  Parliamentary  Committee  and  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Works  Committee,  Mr.  Hughes,  whom  you 
have  had  here,  on  several  occasions  about  this  rate,  so 
far  back  as  in  the  early  spring.  It  is  not  a  new  matter- 
very  far  from  it. 

6157.  It  is  new  to  me  ?— But  you  bear  in  mind  that 
Mr.  Hughes  distinctly  states — I  have  not  the  exact  place 
where  he  says  it,  that  we  were  going  for  equality  and 
that  equality  was  in  the  forefront  of  each  one  of  our  Bills. 

6168.  Exactly,  but  it  is  equality  between  ship  nnd 
ship  7— In  the  class. 

6159.  He  never  said  so  7—1  do  not  see  how  you  could 
have  equality  as  between  vessels  of  varying  classes  without 
Tarjring  rates. 


6160.  I  understand  that  that  was  the  only  object  of 
your  proposal  7— Equality  1  quite  agree,  but  it  is  in  the 
class. 

6161.  In  other  words  tie  object  of  your  proposal  now 
is  practically,  simply  to  remedy  inequalities  in  different 
vessels  in  the  coasting  clas?  -o  far  as  the  coasting  vessels 
are  concerned  7— Yes,  and  with  the  object  to  some  extent 
of  bringing  up  the  revenue  from  the  coasting  trade  which 
has  been  very  much  reduced,  as  shown  by  Table  9. 

6162.  But  if  that  is  the  object,  surely  the  whole  trend 
of  your  evidence  should  have  been  to  show  that  there  is 
injustice  and  inequality  between  vessels  of  the  same 
class,  whereas  the  great  bulk  of  the  evidence  has  been  that 
there  is  injustice  as  between  vessels  of  one  class  and 
vessels  of  another  class  7 — No,  if  you  will  excuse  me  our 
case  against  coasters  and  against  Atlantic  liners  has  always 
been  quite  distinct, 

6163.  But  taking  the  Atlantic  liners  you  compare  them 
with  another  class  and  taking  the  coasters  you  compare 
them  with  vessels  of  another  class  7—  Why  do  you  say 
we  compare  Atlantic  liners  with  vessels  of  another  class  7 

6164.  You  do  not  compare  mail  boats  with  mail  boats, 
take  it  that  way  7 — How  could  you  7  Yes,  we  have. 
Do  not  we  compare  them  with  the  "  Gallia."  We  go 
back  and  show  you  what  the  "  Gallia  "  paid. 

6165.  The  Committee  can  judge  whether  or  not  I  am 
stating  the  result  of  the  evidence  correctly.  I  have  not 
looked  this  up,  but  my  recollection  is  that  in  pointing  to 
the  inequality  amongst  the  coasting  vessels  you  com- 
pared the  amount  of  revenue  you  get  from  them  with  the 
amount  of  revenue  you  get  from  an  entirely  different 
class  of  vessels  7 — No. 

6166.  1  am  sure  you  did,  but  will  you  look  at  Question 
342  I  f  Mr.  Hughes'  evidence.  This  is  his  answer  "  To 
my  mind  it  would  be  fair  that  all  these  vessels — that  is 
high  power  liners  and  coasters — should  pay  on  a  similar 
basis  to  that  on  which  vessels  measured  in  the  ordinary 
way  pay,  namely,  on  from  63  to  65  per  cent,  of  their  gross 
tonnage."  And  he  says  nothing  about  proposing  to 
equalise  that  by  any  change  of  rates  anywhere  7 — No, 
but  I  think  that  really  is  consistent  with  my  evidence  and 
with  the  proposition  which  is  stated  in  my  proof,  namely, 
that  when  you  have  a  correct  basis  any  inequality  of  that 
sort  will  be  met  by  a  change  of  rate. 

6167.  The  point  I  make  can  only  be  met  by  an  examin- 
ation of  the  evidence,  but  my  point  is,  and  I  wish  it  down 
on  the  notes,  that  this  seems  to  me  to  be  an  entirely  new 
proposition  and  we  can  judge  whether  I  am  right  or  not  by 
an  examination  of  the  evidence  7 — I  can  assure  you  that 
it  is  not. 

6168.  We  will  leave  that  with  this  remark  that  the 
effect  of  your  proposal  if  adopted  would  be  this,  that  it  is  a 
proposal  to  remedy  existing  inequality,  but  that  the  mo- 
ment it  was  carried  you  would  have  to  alter  your  schedule 
to  remedy  the  inequality  created  by  this  new  proposal. 
You  admit  that,  do  you  not  7 — No,  I  do  not  say  that. 
What  I  would  say  would  be  this.  You  cannot  remedy 
an  inequality  between  ship  and  ship  in  any  one  of  these 
classes  imtil  you  have  put  them  on  a  fair  and  sound  basis. 

6169.  But  surely  you  do  not  deny  what  I  put  to  you  now. 
You  say  you  do  not  wish  the  coasting  vessels  to  pay  68  per 
cent,  more  than  they  pay  at  present  which  is  what  appears 
on  the  Table.  Therefore  the  moment  your  proposal  was 
adopted,  to  be  just,  in  your  opinion,  you  would  have  to 
alter  the  schedule  of  rates  in  order  to  remedy  the  inequality 
created  by  your  proposal  7 — No  ;  it  would  enable  us  to 
remedy  the  present  inequality. 

6170.  There  is  no  use  refusing  to  admit  what  is  self- 
evident  7 — No,  but  you  might  make  your  basis  200  per 
cent,  of  the  gross,  you  see,  and  of  course  the  rate  would 
then  be  reduced. 

6171.  What  ever  it  is  you  surely  will  admit  what  is  self- 
evident  7 — When  you  have  got  the  common  basis  then  the 
rate  will  be  equitably  adjusted. 

6172.  But  even  you  admit  that  having  got  the  common 
basis  the  inequality  would  remain  if  the  same  rates  re- 
mained 7 — Assume  that  we  require  £12,000  extra  on  to- 
day's basis  and  we  raised  our  rates  to  get  that  £12,000,  a 
vessel  like  the  "  Avenel  " 

6173.  That  has  nothing  to  do  with  it  7— It  has, excuse 
mc. 
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6174.  It  has  absolutely  nothing  to  do  with  it  ? — ^In  the 
case  of  the  "  Avenel  "  ;  the  "  Avenel  "  would  pay  only 
a  fraction  more,  but  what  would  the  high  registered 
vessels  pay  ?    They  would  pay  out  of  all  proportion. 

6175.  I  am  afraid  you  have  not  understood  my  question, 
because  that  has  absolutely  nothing  to  do  with  it.  I 
put  the  question  in  this  form — -is  it  the  case  as  you  state 
in  your  proof,  that  if  your  proposal  were  adopted  you 
would  at  once  adjust  your  rates  to  the  altered  circum- 
stances ? — .That  is  right. 

6176.  Then  does  that  mean  that  the  proposal  would 
create  inequality  which  would  be  met  by  adjustment — 
surely  that  is  a  plain  question  ? — It  is  this :  that  with 
whatever  adjustments  you  made  on  your  basis  you 
would  have  to  consider  whether  your  rate  required 
adjustment  on  that  altered  basis. 

6177.  I  think  that  that  question  might  have  been 
answered  by  a  "  yes,"  because  it  is  quite  self-evident  that 
it  would,  but  I  am  willing  to  leave  it.  I  have  only  one 
more  question  to  put. 

6178.  {Witness.)  On  the  present  basis,  if  we  wanted  that 
estra  £12,000,  we  do  not  consider  that  we  should  get  it 
out  of  the  the  coasters  fairly. 

6179.  If  you  want  to  say  that,  I  have  no  objection  to 
your  doing  so,  but  it  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  my 
question.  I  have  only  one  other  point  and  it  is  an  im- 
portant point.  You  say  in  the  case  of  Sir  William 
Watson  that  the  table  which  he  put  in  takes  no  account 
of  the  expenditure  incurred  in  providing  accommodation 
for  his  ships,  and  that  if  it  were  taken  into  account  it 
would  show  that  he  was  a  very  bad  customer.  That  is 
with  reference  to  paragraphs  4  and  5  on  page  12  of  your 
proof.  May  I  take  it  from  you  that  what  you  mean 
there  is  that  if  the  capital  charges  of  the  docks  to  which 
Sir  William  Watson's  vessels  are  taken  were  taken  into 
account,  the  results  would  be  very  different  from  what 
appear  in  this  table  ? — I  think  that  is  it,  but  you  must 
bear  in  mind  that  I  am  only  criticising  the  comparison 
which  he  himself  has  put  before  you,  and  which  we  say 
is  an  unsound  one.  We  have  not  in  any  of  our  evidence 
either  before  the  Parliamentary  Committees  or  in  this 
Inquiry,  compared  coasting  vessels  with  Atlantic  liners, 
and  we  never  would. 


6180.  That  has  nothing  to  do  with  this  point.     You  Mi:   William 
say  :  "  The  return  on  the  outlay  is  less  than  one  half  that      Calthrop 


received  from  the  other  classes  of  vessels,  so  that  admitting 
the  correctness  of  the  table  '•' — ■ —  ? — That  is  right. 

6181.  You  have  got  at  that  by  some  calculaHou. 
What  is  the  nature  of  the  calculation  by  which  you  have 
got  at  it  ? — As  you  would  expect,  that  comes  from  Mr. 
Lyster's  office.  It  is  the  cost  of  constructing  a  dock  such 
as  the  Bramley  Moore  dock,  and  it  is  applying  the  earnings 
to  that  dock,  and  the  cost  of  constructing  the  dock  which 
the  Atlantic  liners  use. 

6182.  If  this  be  taken  as  evidence  at  all  you  must  give 
us  more  than  the  statement.  I  think  you  must  give  us 
the  accounts  by  which  you  arrive  at  it  ? — At  the  same 
time  you  must  appreciate  that  this  is  not  our  evidence, 
but  is  a  criticism  on  the  basis  of  what  Sir  William  Watson 
put  before  you. 

6183.  In  the  opinion  of  the  Committer  as  well  as  myBelf> 
if  this  statement  is  correct,  it  is  a  statement  which  should 
be  proved,  so  that  we  can  consider  whether  the  basis  of 
calculation  is  correct  or  not  ? — I  have  not  fought  as  many 
battles  as  I  have  done  by  the  side  of  Mr.  Lyster  to  be 
afraid  of  putting  forward  any  statements  which  he  .gives 
to  me. 

6184.  You  have  not  got  that  with  you  ? — No ;  but  I 
will  send  it  to  you  and  you  can  put  it  in. 

6185.  I  shall  ask  you  no  more  questions  about  that  if 
you  can  give  me  the  statement  so  that  I  can  have  that 
to-morrow — can  that  be  done  ? — I  do  not  know. 

6186.  Then  I  must  ask  a  question  or  two  as  to  how 
it  is  made  up  ? — If  we  can  do  it  by  to-morrow  we  will. 

6187.  (Chairman.)  Yes,  because  I  think  it  is  very  im- 
portant.    {See  Questions  6632-66.) 

6188.  (Mr.  Milhurn.)  You  allude  to  the  fact  that  no 
important  bodies  of  shipowners  have  sent  in  any  objection 
to  this  proposal  of  yours.  What  do  you  call  the  Chamber 
of  Shipping  t  Is  not  that  an  important  body  ? — Yes.  I 
should  consider  it  an  important  body,  but  it  has  not 
come. 

6189.  It  will  be  here  to-morrow.  The  shipowners  aie 
absolutely  at  one,  and  entirely  object  to  it,  except  those 
shipowners  who  sit  on  the  Liverpool  Dock  Board  ? — 
That  will  come  in  a  belated  manner. 


Thorne. 
25  July  in05. 
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Mr.  Andbkw  Bonak  Law,  M.P.  (in  the  Chair). 

Professor  Johx  Harvard  Biles,  LL.D. 
Captain  Herbert  Acton  Biake. 
Captain  Alfred  J.  G.  Chalmers. 
Colonel  John  McAusland  Denny,  M.P. 


Sir  William  T.  Lewis,  Bart. 

Mr.  Anthony  George  Lyster,  M.InstO.E. 

Sir  William  Henry  White,  K.G.B.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S. 

Mr.  Joseph  Havelock  Wilson. 


Mr.  Charles  J.  O.  Sanders  (Secretary). 


Mr.  WiLLLAM  Calthrop  Thorne;  further  Examined. 


6190.  (Witness.)  There  was  a  document  I  ought  to  have 
put  in  yesterday  which  I  should  like  to  put  in  now. 

6191.  (Chairman.)  Is  it  a  new  table  ?— Colonel  Denny, 
at  Question  2308,  asked  that  Mr.  Brace's  diagram  might 
be  tabulated. ,. 

6192.  (Chairman.)  Yes,  I  remember. 

6193.  (Witness.)  I  found  that  it  was  not  referred  to  at 
the  end  of  my  proof,  and  I  was  going  to  put  it  in 
yesterday,  but  the  course  events  took  did  not  give  me  the 
opportunity.   (Document  pnl  in — see  Appendiz No.  25.) 

6194.  (Sir  William  White.)  The  Consolidation  Act  of 
the  Mersey  Docks  was  passed  in  1858  you  say  ?— Yes. 

6195.  Was  Schedule  B  settled  at  the  same  time— was  it 
part  of  the  Act  ?— Yes. 

409. 


Thorne. 
'  20  July  1905. 


6196.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  when  that  schedule  was  Mr.  Willinm 
framed  there  were  comparatively  few  steamers  in  ex-      Calthrop 
istence  ? — Yes,  I  should  say  so. 

6197.  Sailing  ships  then  predominated  t — Sailing  ships  , 
then  predominated. 

6198.  So  that  the  rates  that  were  then  settled  upon 
were  of  course  for  the  purpose  of  the  ships  that  were 
then  in  existence  ? — Yes. 

6199.  You  are  aware,  are  you  not,  that  deductions  for 
propelling  space  for  steamers — the  principle  of  deductions 
— was  fully  discussed  before  the  Act  of  1854  was  passed  ? 
— I  suppose  so. 

6200.  Will  you  take  it  from  me  that  it  was  so  ?— It 
would  be  very  uncommon  to  pass  an  Act  like  that  without 
considering  it. 

-     2H2 
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MINUTES  OF   EVIDENCE  : 


Mr.   Wiiliatn      6201.  It  WM  m«do  tho    Bubject   of   KjwcisI  discussion. 

OjjtKro}.      Yon    ^rc  aware,   are  you   not,  that    those    deductions, 

Ihonie,      following  the  principles  of  the  Act  of   1854,    have   been 

2tt  July  1905.  reaffirmed  in  all  subsequent  inquiries  ? — Yes,     I  think 

so,  generally  speaking. 

0S02.  And  that  at  tho  Constantinople  Conference  in 
1873,  which  settled  the  Suez  Canal  Regulations,  the  same 
thing  WM  done  ? — I  take  it  from  you. 

fi203.  Then  in  regard  to  the  recommendations  in  the 
Majority  Report  of  the  Commission  of  1881,  you  are  aware 
that  no  legal  effect  was  ever  givtai  to  those  recommenda- 
tions ? — Yes. 

6204.  That  is  to  say,  the  Government  Departments 
concerned,  having  regard  to  the  nature  of  that  Report  and 
to  the  other  Reports  that  were  submitted,  apparently  did 
not  think  it  desirable  to  propose  to  Parliament  to  give 
effect  to  the  recommendations  of  the  Commission  ? — It 
yn»  before  I  was  with  the  Dock  Board,  but  I  have  an 
idea  that  a  Bill  was  brought  in  by  the  Board  of  Trade  in 
1884  and  was  not  pursued. 

6205.  But  no  effect  was  given  to  it  ?— No,  but  that  was 
not  your  question.  You  said  that  nothing  had  been  done, 
but  the  Department  did  frame  a  Bill  in  1884  somewhat 
on  the  lines  of  the  Report. 

6206.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  details  of  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  majority  Report  ? — You  mean  44  G. 

6207.  I  do  not  know  the  number — I  mean  as  to  engine 
room  allowance  ? — Yes. 

6208.  You  know  that  they  had  alternatives  for  the 
actual  engine  room  space  plus  the  permanent  bunkers  or 
for  the  actual  engine  room  space  plus  the  75  per  cent,  as 
an  allowance  for  bunkers  ? — Yes. 

6209.  And  was  33  per  cent,  the  maximum  deduction 
in  either  case  ? — Yes. 

6210.  Then  have  you  in  mind  that,  in  the  International 
settlement  of  this  question  for  tlie  Suez  Canal,  50  per  cent, 
was  fixed  as  the  maximum  deduction  for  propelling  space  ? 
—Yes,  I  believe  that  is  so. 

6211.  I  am  only  trying  to  get  on  the  notes  our  agree- 
ment as  far  as  we  agree  ? — I  have  an  idea  that  somewhere 
in  the  notes  I  saw  that  the  Secretary  was  asked  to  put 
in  a  statement  to  cover  all  this. 

6212.  That  is  so  ? — If  you  are  simply  doing  it  a  b  a 
matter  of  history  I  do  not  know  that  it  is  necessary  to  ask 
me  about  it. 

6213.  I  am  not  putting  it  as  a  matter  of  history  to  you. 
I  am  putting  it  as  a  matter  of  your  personal  knowledge  ? 
— You  did  not  say  so. 

6214.  Then  I  will  now  inform  you  that  that  is  my  object. 
That  is  to  say,  that  in  the  final  decision  of  the  International 
Commission  it  fixed  50  per  cent,  as  the  maximum  deduction 
and  not  33  per  cent.  ? — Oh  yes,  that  is  bo,  for  the  Suez 
Canal.  Of  course  I  do  not  know  what  their  maximum 
power  of  charging  is — that  is  an  important  element. 

6215.  I  am  dealing  with  the  basis  of  charge,  not  the 
rates  of  charge,  at  present.  If  you  will  turn  to  page  1 
of  your  proof,  you  there  refer  to  the  Slersey  Dock  Board 
having  made  very  large  deductons  in  their  rates  and 
you  refer  to  remissions  ? — Yes. 

6216.  I  want  to  be  quite  clear  as  to  your  meaning. 
Does  not  this  simply  mean  that  the  figures 'you  give  are 
the  differences  between  what  the  maximum  rates  imder  the 
schedule  would  produce  and  the  rates  that  are  now  being 
charged  ? — No. 

6217.  What  does  it  mean  ?— It  means  that  if  the  rates 
the  Board  were  charging  twenty-five  years  ago,  which 
were  not  then  the  maximum,  were  charged  to-day  the  dues 
the  Board  would  receive  would  be  increased  by  £427,000. 

6218.  You  are  comparing  the  rates  charged  twenty-five 
years  ago,  which  were  not  the  maximum,  with  the  rates  at 
the  present  date  ? — Yes. 

6219.  Is  it  compulsory  on  the  Board  to  charge  a  uniform 
rate  per  ton  on  all  ships  in  each  class  of  the  schedule  ? — 
It  is  "yes  "and  "no." 

6220.  Will  you  kindly  explain  ? — "Yes, "  for  this  reason. 
The  harbour  rates,  which  are  a  part  of  tho  Tonnage  Rate, 
must  rise  and  fall  automatically  class  by  class.  We  are, 
subject  to  the  Mersey  Commissioners,  the  Executive  Con- 
servancy in  the  Mersey,  and  we  levy  rates  from  vessels 


which  do  not  enter  our  docks,  but  for  the  automatic  obliga- 
t  ion  to  raise  or  lower  the  rates  in  each  class  we  might  favour 
classes  of  vessels  which  enter  our  docks.  So  that  at  the 
instance  of  the  up-river  interests  the  Board  accepted 
a  clause  by  which  the  variation  in  the  amount  charged 
in  Harbour  rates  must,  as  between  class  and  class,  be 
automatic.but  as  regards  our  own  charge — our  tonnage  rate 
— the  Board  have  the  power  to  alter  any  class  they  like 
and  as  they  like. 

6221.  My  question  was  a  little  more  specific  than  that — 
it  was,  taking  a  particular  class,  say  the  North  Atlantic 
trade,  has  the  Board  the  power  to  charge  a  different  rate 
per  ton  to,  say,  a  fast  mail  steamer,  an  intermediate 
steamer,  and  a  cargo  steamer  employed  in  that  trade  ? — 
I  think  not. 

6222.  That  is  the  point  I  wanted  to  know  ? — Yea. 

6223.  What  are  the  powers  of  the  Board.  It  is  not 
made  quite  clear  7 

6224.  {Sir  William  Lewis.)  Are  you  obliged  to  maintain 
the  same  relationship  or  proportion  between  each  class  ? 

6226.  [Sir  William  While.)  That  is  not  the  question  I 
am  asking — I  am  coming  to  that  later  on  ;  but  the  question 
I  now  ask  in  the  form  in  which  I  have  it  on  my  notes 
is  this — is  it  compulsory  on  the  Board  to  charge  a  uniform 
rate  per  ton  on  all  ships  in  each  class  of  the  schedule  ? — 
In  the  way  you  put  it  I  think  not. 

6226.  I  do  not  want  to  press  it,  I  only  wanted 
to  understand.  Now  then,  to  come  to  page  3,  "  appro- 
priated berths,'!  I  think  I  am  right  in  the  note  I  took 
yesterday.  I  have  a  note  that  you  said  that  80  per  cent, 
or  90  per  cent,  of  the  trade  in  Liverpool  is  in  liners  ? — 
Yes,  I  think  that  is  right. 

6227.  And  those  liners  have  appropriated  berths,  have 
they  not  ? — The  bulk  of  them. 

6228.  You  have  said  they  represent  80  to  90  per  cent,  of 
the  trade.  I  suppose  you  are  reckoning  in  gross  tonnage, 
are  you,  or  is  it  net  tonnage  ? — I  should  say  it  was  in  gross 
tonnage. 

6229.  That  is  in  liners,  can  you  tell  us  approximately 
what  proportion  of  the  trade  on  the  same  basis 
works  at  appropriated  berths  ? — I  should  say  that  it 
would  be  between  70  per  cent,  and  80  per  cent. 

6230.  I  am  only  taking  this  from  you  as  an  approxi- 
mate estimate.  If  you  wish  to  correct  this  you  can  do 
so  afterwards  ? — I  am  not  sure  that  every  liner  firm  has 

•  not  an  appropriation  of  some  sort  or  the  other,  but  there 
are  a  good  many  of  the  eastern  lines  which  have  a  loading 
appropriation,  but  which  discharge  where  the  harbour 
master  puts  them. 

6231.  Has  the  Board  a  legal  power  in  the  case  of  ap- 
propriated berths  to  charge  annual  rentals  for  those 
berths,  instead  of  basing  the  charge  on  the  net  registered 
tonnage  ? — I  cannot  answer  "  yes  "  or  "  no  "  to  your 
double  question. 

6232.  Has  the  Board  legal  power  in  the  case  of  appro- 
priated berths  to  charge  annual  rentals  for  the  use  of 
those  berths  ? — Yes. 

6233.  And  can  they  in  assessing  those  annual  rentals 
ignore  the  question  of  the  net  register  tonnage  of  the 
ships  using  the  berths  ? — No,  every  vessel  which  enters 
the  Port  of  Liverpool  has  to  be  charged  under  the  Board's 
Acts  on  the  basis  of  net  register  tonnage,  but  appropria- 
tion is  a  separate  matter.  I  do  not  think  I  can  put  it 
much  better  than  I  have  put  it  in  my  statement. 

6234.  I  quite  understand  the  existing  system,  you 
have  made  that  perfectly  clear,  but  what  I  am  asking 
you  is,  has  the  Board  any  legal  power  to  substitute 
for  the  present  method  of  charging  on  net  register  tonnage 
of  ships  using  appropriated  berths  an  annual  rental  for 
each  of  those  berths  ? — The  Board  could  not  drop  their 
tonnage  rate  based  on  the  net  register  tonnage  for  each 
arrival  or  departure  of  the  vessel. 

6235.  Kindly  let  us  know  the  passage  in  the  Act  that 
bears  that  out.  I  thought  probably  it  was  so,  but  I  just 
wanted  to  know  how  the  Act  stands  if  we  could  get  it 
on  the  notes  ? — Section  230  of  the  Mersey  Docks  Con- 
solidation Act,  1868,  provides  that  "All  vessels  entering 
or  leaving  the  docks  shall  be  liable  according  to  the 
tonnage  burden  thereof  to  pay  to  the  Board  the  rates 
hereinafter    called    dock    tonnage    rates    mentioned    in 
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Schedule    B    according    to    the    several    and   respective 
classes  of  voyages  described  in  such  schedule." 

6236.  "  Shall  be  liable  "—that  is  the  liability  of  the 
owner.  My  point  is  this,  do  you  consider  that  further 
legislation  would  be  necessary  to  enable  the  Board  if 
tney  thought  fit — I  do  not  say  they  will  think  fit — to 
substitute  annual  rentals  for  appropriated  berths,  not  in 
the  form  they  now  stand,  but  rentals  as  a  total  payment 
for  such  appropriated  berths  ? — Yes,  I  think  so.  If  you 
will  allow  me  to  say  so,  Mr.  Bonar  I^w,  I  have  answered 
Sir  W'Uiam  White,  but  I  do  not  know  that  this  is  within 
the  scope  of  your  reference. 

6237.  It  is  the  chairman  who  is  ruling  and  not  you  ? — 
Yes,  but  on  behalf  of  my  Board,  I  think  I  am  entitled 
to  state  it.     I  have  not  the  slightest  objection  to  answer 
;it. 

6238.  {Chairman.)  I  think  the  point  Sir  William  White 
is  driving  at  is  one  that  is  really  within  our  reference. 

6239.  (Sir  William  White.)  Quite  so;  I  have  not 
finished  yet.  I  should  like  to  say  that  that  is  a  point 
that  previoiis  witnesses  have  dealt  with  ? — I  do  not 
mind  answering. 

6240.  {Chairman.)  I  think  it  is  within  the  reference. 

6241.  {Sir  William  White.)  In  order  to  make  clear 
exactly  what  I  have  in  my  mind,  because  I  am  going  to 
ask  you  if  you  see  any  objections,  and  if  so  what  are  the 
objections,  vrill  you  take  a  simple  case  ?  Will  you  take 
the  White  Star  Line,  which  has  not  appeared  before  this 
Committee,  and  which,  therefore,  we  may  consider  we  can 
deal  with  without  any  side  question  arising.  The  White 
Star  Line  has  a  berth  in  Liverpool  of  which  it  has  the 
exclusive  use  ? — Yes,  subject  to  the  terms  of  its 
appropriation. 

6242.  Yes,  that  is  what  I  mean  ;  it  has  the  exclusive  use 
under  the  system  of  a  certain  annual  payment  therefore, 
and  a  total  payment  for  the  use  of  that  berth  accrues  to 
the  Board  ? — Yes. 

6243.  Reckoned  on  the  net  register  tonnage  and  your 
'retaining  fee,  as  you  call  it,  for  the  appropriation  of  the 

berth  f — No,  I  do  not  agree  with  you.  It  has  no  relation 
whatever  to  the  net  register  tonnage  on  which  they  pay 
their  dues — this  half-crown  ha»  no  relation  to  that  what- 
■ever. 

6244.  You  misunderstand  me.  All  I  mean  to  say  is 
that  net  register  tonnage  is  the  basis  of  the  ship's 
payment  ? — That  is  right. 

6245.  To  that  you  add  the  half-crown  retaining  fee, 
and  then  there  are  payments  on  the  goods  besides,  so 
that  there  is  a  certain  total  payment  made  by  the  White 
Star  Company  to  the  Board  for  the  use  of  that  berth  each 
year,  is  there  not,  no  matter  how  it  is  made  up  ? — Yes. 

6246.  And  yon  have  got  that  for  a  series  of  years  ?— 
Yes. 

6247.  Now  what  I  wish  to  ask  you  is  this  :  Do  you  see 
any  objection  in  principle  to  a  system  which  having  regard 
•to  all  the  circumstances— the  amounts  which  have  been 

paid  oyer  a  term  of  years,  the  expenditure  by  the  Dock 
Board  in  making  that  berth  and  the  approaches  thereto— 
would  enable  the  Dock  Board  on  the  one  side,  and  the 
White  Star  Company  on  the  other  side  to  make  an  agree- 
ment by  which  in  future,  in  order  to  avoid  any  dispute 
about  the  tendency  towards  a  fall  in  the  net  register 
•in  proportion  to  gross  tonnage  of  particular  ships,  there 
should  be  an  annual  rental  to  cover  all  charges.  Do  you 
see  any  objection  to  that  system  ?— Yes,  I  think  it  would 
be  utterly  impracticable. 

6248.  Why  ?— For  one  thing  where  would  the  equality 
clause  go  to— charging  every  person  alike. 

6249.  We  will  come  to  that  afterwards.  Will  you 
kindly  tell  me  what  is  the  fundamental  objection.  You 
say  it  is  utterly  impracticable.  I  have  put  to  you  the 
case  of  an  agreement— a  mutual  agreement— subject  if 
yon  like  to  arbitration  in  any  way— a  mutual  arrange- 
ment by  which  terras  can  be  made  between  the  Dock 
Board  on  the  one  side,  and  the  White  Star  Company  on 
the  other  side,  for  the  exclusive  use  for  a  term  of  years 
of  a  certain  berth.  In  what  way  is  that  impracticable  ?— 
It  IS  utterly  impracticable.  I  am  certain  that  the  Port  of 
Liverpool  would  not  he  what  it  is  to-day  if  such  a  system 
iiad  been  inaugurated  from  the  first. 


6250.  That  is  not  the  question.     We  are  taking  the  Mr.  WUliam 
Port  of  Liverpool  as  it  is,  and  I  am  asking    you  what     Calthrop 
makes  it  impracticable  now  ? — Just  look  at  the  difference       Thornr. 
there  would  be  from  the  simplicity  of  to-day  as  compared  og  July  igos 
with  what  is  involved  in  your  suggestion,  because  even  in  "     — — 
stating  it  you  have  to  suggest  an  arbitration. 

6251.  No,  no  f— You  did,  indeed. 

6252.  I  suggested  the  possibility  of  arbitration — 
certainly  I  did  that  ? — I  should  say  that  if  a  system  like 
that  were  inaugurated  by  a  large  system  of  docks  you 
would  have  "tammany"  arise  in  a  short  number  of  years, 

6253.  Would  you  mind  telling  me  in  English — that  is 
American — ^what  you  mean  by  "  tammany  arise  "  ? — ^I 
should  have  thought  that  it  was  a  common  expression. 

6254.  I  know  it  is,  but  taking  the  Port  of  Liverpool  I 
want  to  know  how  it  is  to  be  "tammany,"  and  how  the 
"  arise  "  is  to  come  about  ? — You  are  asking  me  as  an 
ofiScial  while  you  have  had  two  of  our  leading  members 
here  to  whom  it  was  just  as  competent  to  put  these  ques- 
tions as  it  is  to  me. 

6255.  Excuse  me  it  is  not  for  you  to  judge  what  question 
I  Shoidd  put.  You  are  here,  we  are  told,  to  represent  the 
Mersey  Docks  and  Harbour  Board  ? — 1  thought  I  was  here 
very  largely  to  clear  up  points  by  my  proof  which  re- 
quired to  be  cleared  up. 

6256.  You  are  their  legal  adviser.  I  ask  you  to 
explain  to  me  your  expression  because  I  do  not 
understand  it — I  do  not  pretend  to  understand  what  in 
Liverpool  io  going  to  represent  "  tammany,"  and  I  want 
vou  to  tell  me.  You  have  made  use  of  an  expression,  and 
I  want  you  now  to  explain  it?— I  think,  myself,  it  would 
lead,  or  it  would  certainly  have  a  strong  tendency  to 
lead,  to  corruption. 

6257.  I  think  you  have  told  us  in  your  proof  that  the 
Mersey  Docks  and  Harbour  Board  is  a  most  representa- 
tive body  of  all  classes  of  the  community  in  the  Port  of 
Liverpool  having  relation  to  shipping  ? — Yes,  it  is 
thoroughly  so. 

6258.  Can  you  conceive  such  a  condition    of    things    . 
resulting  as  you  have  just  indicated  amongst  such  a  body 
of  men  ? — No. 

6259.  No  ? — Wait  a  minute.  As  long  as  the  present 
system  goes  on  I  do  not  think  it  will,  but  your  suggestion 
i?  full  of  unknown  possibilities.  I  might  give  you  one 
instance — how  are  you  going  to  arrive  at  the  basis  you 
propo3e?  I  do  not  say  on  whose  hehalf  you  are  asking 
the  question. 

0263.  I  am  not  asking  it  on  behalf  of  anyone  ? — As 
regards  the  particular  vessels  which  would  be  interested 
ii  such  a  change,  or  that  might  be  interested  in  such  a 
change,  look  at  the  elements  that  would  come  in  in 
their  case  as  against  the  ordinary  cargo  carrier  with  berths 
in  the  same  system  of  docks.  A  man  with  a  whole  fleet  of 
vessels  drawing  not  more  than  twenty-four  feet,  if  he  had 
a  berth  in  this  dock  under  your  system,  would  say  "  Am 
I  to  pay  for  providing  thirty  or  thirty-five  feet  of 
water  on  the  sill  ?" 

6261.  You  are  entirely  departing  from  the  point  I  had 
raised  1 — Excuse  me,  I  do  not  think  I  am. 

6262.  The  question  you  have  raised  as  to  what  ship 
shall  use  a  particular  dock  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
particular  point  I  am  raising.  I  must  psk  you  to  adhere 
first  of  all  to  this  single  point.  Given  a  line  of  steamers 
such  as  "  The  White  Star,"  which  has  an  appropriated 
berth  in  the  port  of  Liverpool  and  which  I  believe  has  had 
such  a  berth  for  years — perhaps  they  have  improved  the 
berth  as  time  has  gone  on,  but  they  have  an  appropriated 
berth — I  want  to  know  why  it  is  impracticable,  you  having 
a  record  of  the  payments  thpt  have  been  made  by  the 
Company  for  that  berth  over  a  series  of  years,  to  sub- 
stitute a  rental  and  so  avoid  trouble  as  regards  the  nett 
register  tonnage  of  comparatively  few  ships  belonging 
to  the  line  ? — I  do  not  know  that  I  have  got  very  much 
more  to  add. 

6263.  Very  well  ? — Wait  a  minute — I  think  I  should 
put  this  to  you.  I  think  in  theory  it  is  practicable,  or  it 
would  be  possible.but  in  practice  I  am  perfectly  certain  it 
would  not  be. 

0264.  I  have  not  done  with  this  yet.  ilr.  Hughes, 
at  Question  482,  said  this  ? — I  think  I  would  like  this 
to  be  put  on  the  notes — the  simple  fact  that  I  asked 
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Mr.  WUluim  you  wliether  tliis  branch  of  the  inquiry  wm  in  the  reference 
CaUkrofi      and  that  you  said  it  was. 

^"^^^  8286.  (Chairman.)  Very   weU. 

a>  July  IBOJ.      5286.  (Sir  WMiam  While.)  I  understood  that  it  was 
on  the  notea  ? — Ko.  not  the  discussion. 

6267.  .\»  yoi'  ha\-e  put  that  I  will  ask  you  another 
qnoRtion.  You  spoke  as  if  it  was  a  matter  of  surprise 
that  I  should  ask  you  this  question  did  you  not  ? 
—I  said  that  it  wa^  perfectly  competent  to  have  asked 
H  of  Mr.  Hughes  or  .Mr.  Holt— that  is  the  way  I  put  it. 

6268.  Were  not  you  aware  from  the  notes  of  evidence 
which  you  have  read  that  I  have  asked  other  witnesses 
this  question  ?— Perfectly,  and  I  know  you  asked  Mr. 
Moorhonse. 

6269.  .\nA  befor*  that  ?— Possibly.  I  think  you  asked 
Sir  William  Watson. 

6270.  Yes :  I  have  asked  more  than  those.  Now, 
coming  to  Question  482,  Mr.  Hughes  told  us  in  reply  to 
that  question  that  from  95  per  cent,  to  97  per  cent,  of 
the  vessels  now  going  to  Liverpool  pay  on  a  certain  basis  ? 
—Yes. 

6271.  That  basis  is  about  64  per  cent.,  is  it  not,  of 
gross  to  nett  register — that  is  to  say  these  difficulties 
or  objections  which  are  raised  by  the  Mersey  Dock  and 
Harbour  Board  apply  to  about  3  per  cent,  or  6  per  cent.  ? 
—Yes,  I  take  that. 

6272.  That  is  what  Mr.  Hughes  said.  Now,  taking 
things  in  a  practical  shape,  if  it  is  true  that  in 
the  docks  of  Liverpool  that  is  the  condition  of  things, 
does  not  it  seem  reasonable  to  concentrate  attention 
upon  some  arrangement  which  will  enable  »  settlement 
to  be  effected  equitably  as  between  the  dock  authority 
and  shipowners  with  regard  to  this  balance  of  3  per  cent.  ? 
— And  we  hope  that  this  Committee  will  arrive  at  some 
such  conclusion. 

6273.  Yes,  but  is  it  not  desirable  to  concentrate  atten- 
tion on  the  3  per  cent.,  as  the  Dock  Board  makes  no 
objection  to  95  per  cent,  or  97  per  cent.  ? — I  should 
have  thought  the  evidence  has  been  concentrated  on  the 
3  per  cent. 

6274.  I  am  not  speaking  about  the  evidence.  I  said, 
was  it  not  desirable  to  concentrate  attention  on  the 
possibility  of  framing  some  arrangement  which  would 
lead  to  an  equitable  settlement  with  regard  to  the  3  per 
cent.? — ^Yes,  quite  so. 

6275.  And  would  not  that  system  of  rental,  if  it  were 
practicable,  lead  to  some  such  conclusion  as  that  in 
regard  to  the  3  per  cent.  ?  We  will  leave  out  of  account  the 
question  of  inequality  to  which  you  have  referred.  That 
may  or  may  not  be  so,  but  with  regard  to  the  3  per 
cent,  or  5  per  cent,  of  the  total  tonnage,  would  not  that 
be  a  method  of  securing  an  equitable  arrangement,  if  it 
were  practicable  ? — ^In  a  council  of  perfection  it  might  be 
possible. 

6276.  It  is  a  very  desirable  thing  in  practical  life  to 
start  from  a  coimcil  of  perfection  and  see  how  near  you  can 
get  to  it  ? — I  do  not  know  whether  you  have  been  at  one 
yet. 

6277.  I  have  not  attended  a  meeting  of  the  Mersey 
Docks  and  Harbour  Board  ? — It  is  one  of  the  most 
business-like  of  bodies  in  its  deliberations. 

6278.  There  is  the  International  side  of  this  question, 
if  I  may  allude  to  that  now.  I  presume  you  are  aware 
that  all  the  maritime  powers  now  have  practically 
adopted  the  English  system  ? — Yes,  I  believe  so,  and  I 
have  read  Mr.  Lander's  criticism  of  that  statement. 

6279-81.  I  did  not  ask  you  what  you  had  read  about 
it  ;  I  asked  if  3rou  were  aware  that  that  was  so  ? — Yes,  I 
believe  it  is  so,  to  a  certain  extent. 

6282.  Do  you  not  think  all  that  furnishes  a  good  prac- 
tical reason  for  leaving  the  present  law  untouched  as 
far  as  possible  T — Yes,  as  far  as  possible,  I  agree. 

6283.  Now,  that  being  so  is  that  not  another  reason 
for  endeavouring  to  deal  with  the  3  or  5  per  cent,  of  the 
total  tonnage  by  some  special  arrangement  rather  than 
by  an  alteratioe — a  radical  alteration  in  principle — of  the 
existing  law  T — I  am  certain  in  my  own  mind  that  the 
proposal  which  we  have  put  forward  would  cause  the 
least  alteration  or  dislocation  of  trade  that  is  possible. 


6284.  That  is  your  opinion  T — Yes. 

6285.  You  speak  on  page  3  of  the  inequality  in  the 
basis  of  rating.  Do  you  measure  inequality  by  the 
percentage  of  net  to  gross  tonnage— is  that  what  you  had 
in  your  mind  T— Yes,  that  is  so,  it  follows  from  the  present 
deduction  from  gross  tonnage. 

6286.  But  if  there  is  an  unequal  percentage  of  the 
gross  tonnage  to  the  net  register  tonnage,  that  is  the 
inequality  you  mean  T — ^Yes,  that  is  what  it  states. 

6287.  Now  are  you  familiar  with  the  difficulties  that 
are  attached  to  the  measurement  of  gross  tonnage  and 
with  possible  methods  of  evasion  ? — Yes  ;  I  have  heard  of" 
them. 

6288.  Does  it  not  somewhat  affect  your  argument  as 
to  the  percentage  of  the  gross  tonnage  if  the  gross  tonnage 
itself  is  open  to  question  ? — Yes,  to  an  extent  but  we  are 
eliminating  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  chances  which 
bring  about  the  inequalities  we  are  complaining  of. 

6289.  Tha-t  now  is  your  opinion,  but  I  wanted  to  know 
exactly.    You  speak  in  B  of  loss  of  Revenue  ? — ^Yes.  ^ 

6290.  Do  you  mean  what  you  say  ? — ^Yes,  one  of  the 
Tables  which  we  have  put  in  shows  it. 

6291.  But  you  have  never  had  the  revenue,  have  you  ? 
— ^No,  we  have  never  had  it. 

6292.  It  seems  to  me  that  you  are  somewhat  m  the 
position  of  the  man  who  thought  he  had  made  a  loss 
when  he  had  not  made  a  profit  which  he  had  anticipated  ? 
— You  have  lost  something  which  you  ought  to  have 
got  but  have  never  had. 

6293.  I  understand  what  you  mean,  that  if  the  (hange 
you  advocate  were  made  you  would  get  a  greater  amount 
of  revenue  1 — Yes,  on  the  percentages  on  which  we  were 
paid  tonnage  rates  in  previous  years  we  would  get  more 
to-day  on  our  present  volume  of  trade. 

6294.  You  have  said,  I  think,  that  the  revenue  was 
satisfactory  as  a  whole  ? — Yes,  as  a  whole. 

6295.  On  page  4  you  refer  at  the  top  to  the  proper 
proportion  of  the  dock  tonnage  dues  ? — Yes. 

6296.  Now,  what  would  be  the  basis  for  the  proper 
proportion  ? — ^I  think  that  is  fully  illustrated  by  our 
Table  No.  1.    (See  Apj^ndix  No.  5.) 

6297.  I  understand  what  you  mean — that  explains 
your  meaning.  We  will  go  to  the  bottom  of  page  4  ? — I 
see  it  also  deals  with  coasters. 

6298.  It  does  ? — So  that  there  would  be  another  table. 

6299.  The  table  explains  what  you  mean  ? — That  is  so. 

6300.  Now  then,  we  will  go  down  to  your  reference 
to  the  House  of  Lords  Committee  on  page  4  ? — Yes. 

6301.  You  there  say  that  they  were  so  impressed 
with  the  justice  of  the  Board's  case  that  they  did  so-and- 
so  ? — Yes. 

6302.  Do  you  not  think  that  is  rather  ii  poetical  ex- 
pression ?  Have  you  any  authority  from  the  Lords 
Committee  to  say  that  they  were  "  impressed  "  1 — It  may 
be  poetical,  but  it  is  practical  as  welL 

6303.  Have  you  any  authority  for  saying  that  the 
Lords  were  "  impressed " — have  they  given  you  that 
authority  ? — Yes,  they  have. 

6304.  Now  tell  me  where  ? — I  will  state  it  as  shortly 
as  I  can.  When  this  equality  decision  was  come  to  on 
the  Friday  afternoon  the  Duke  of  Bedford  said  he  would 
give  the  parties  until  the  Monday  morning  to  consider 
it.  We  did  consider  it,  and  we  had  a  ParUamentary 
Committee  on  the  Saturday.  The  Board  then  decided 
to  accept  the  Lords'  decision  and  carry  the  Bill  to  the 
Commons.  Mr.  Balfour  Browne  was  instructed  to 
explain  to  the  Lords  Committee  what  the  effect  of  the 
decision  was,  namely,  that  all  the  fast  Atlantic  hnors- 
would  pay  to  the  Board  something  like — I  am  speaking 
out  of  my  head — £5,000  between  them  under  the  Board's 
proposal,  but  under  the  Committee's  absolute  equality 
decision,  they  would  be  called  upon  to  pay  some- 
thing between  £8,000  and  £9,000.  That  was  fully  ex- 
plained to  the  Duke  of  Bedford's  Committee.  Mr.  Moon 
protested  against  it;  the  Lords  considered  until  the 
Tuesday  morning,  and  then  they  said  that  having  heard 
Mr.  Balfour  Browne  on  the  one  side,  and  Mr.  Moon  on 
the  other — I  am  not  quite  certain  whether  the  other 
counsel  took  part  in  the  discussion — they  adhered  to 
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their  decision.  So  that  I  think  I  am  perfectly  justified 
"in  saying  that  they  appreciated  that  they  were  deciding 
to  give  perfect  equality  on  a  tonnage  basis  as  between 
ship  and  ship. 

6305.  That  is  not  the  passage  to  which  I  am  referring. 
I  am  referring  to  the  passage  in  which  you  say  that  they 
■were  impressed  with  the  justice  of  the  Board's  case. 
I  was  present  and  I  heard  all  that  you  are  speaking  of, 
1  was  alluding  to  your  statement  that  the  Committee  in  the 
Lords  were  impressed  with  the  justice  of  the  Board's 
case — -what  impression  was  that  ? — I  think  I  have  given 
you  the  answer.  May  I  add  to  that  that  when  I  got 
into  the  corridor  on  the  Friday  afternoon,  Mr.  Balfour 
Browne  said  to  me,  "  We  have  rubbed  in  equality  with 
a  vengeance  now." 

6306.  Just  so.  Do  you  know  that  the  Lords  Committee 
did  not  adopt  j-our  case  ? — They  were  so  impressed  with 
the  justice  of  our  case  that  they  made  equality  all  rotmd 
instead  of  what  we  asked  for. 

6307.  Xo,  no  ? — To  the  detriment  of  the  people  for 
•whom  you  then  appeared. 

6308.  I  think  you  must  agree  that  the  Committee  in 
the  Lords  did  not  approve  your  Bill  as  presented  to 
them  ? — Quite  right. 

6309.  The  Committee  in  the  Lords  decided  that  all 
■vessels  should  payon  a  net  -egister  of  at  least  50  per  cent, 
of  the  gross  ? — Right. 

6310.  That  was  not  your  Bill  ?— That  was  not  our  Bill. 

6311.  That  decision  of  the  House  of  Lords  practically 
meant  that  gross  tonnage  should  be  the  basis  of  charge  ? — 
Yes,  I  think  so. 

6312.  I  wanted  to  get  it  clear  that  it  was  not  your  Bill  ? 
— I  am  placed  in  somewhat  of  a  difficulty  here  because  we 
presented  a  Bill  which  we  were  advised  to  present.  Possibly 
T  was  one  of  the  parties  to  the  advice,  following  precedents ; 
but  our  evidence  from  beginning  to  end  was  what  we  have 
given  at  this  inquiry,  and  members  of  the  Committee 
said  to  us  :  "  You  are  not  arriving  at  the  logical  result 
of  your  evidence.  You  only  propose  putting  them  up  to 
50  per  cent.,  and  your  evidence  is  that  they  ought  to  pay 
the  same."  And  when  we  came  back  into  the  room  that  is 
what  the  Committee  offered  us. 

6313.  But  the  House  of  Lords  did  not  approve  of  your 
Bill.  They  made  their  own  Amendments  on  your  Bill  ? — 
Yes  ;  I  have  explained  to  you  that  the  result  of  their 
decision  was  explained  to  them  in  the  most  explicit  terms  ; 
and  Counsel  for  the  Cunard  Company  protested  against 
it,  and  having  taken  a  day  to  consider  it  the  Committee 
adhered  to  their  original  decision. 

6314.  Yes.  It  was  not  your  Bill.  Then  in  the  House 
of  Commons  Committee,  going  to  page  5,  you  say 
there — it  is  only  a  question  of  accuracy  of  statement — 
"  After  the  Committee  stage  was  passed  the  point  was 
taken  that  legislation  of  the  character  in  question  ought 
not  to  be  carried  out  by  a  private  Bill  "  ? — Yes. 

6315.  Was  it  not  a  fact  that  Sir  John  Brunner,  the 
Chairman  of  the  Committee,  after  announcing  the  decision 
of  the  Committee  which  was  to  recommend  the  approval 
of  your  Bill  in  its  original  form,  added  a  statement  in  the 
room  that  the  Committee  would  report  to  the  House  that 
in  their  judgment  this  was  not  a  matter  which  should  be 
dealt  with  in  a  private  Bill  ? — Yes  ;  and  he  gave  his 
reason  for  it. 

6316.  I  suppose,  strictly  speaking,  the  Committee  stage 
ended  when  the  Committee  gave  the  reason  for  their 
conclusion  ;  it  was  in  one  sitting  of  the  Committee  that 
the  whole  thing  was  done  ? — No ;  that  is  not  what  this 
refers  to. 

6317.  You  do  not  question  the  fact  that  Sir  John 
Brunner  made  the  statement  at  the  same  time  that  he 
gave  the  finding  of  the  Committee  ? — Excuse  me,  this 
is  what  was  said  :  "  We  think  that  the  Board  of  Trade 
ought  to  provide  for  this  difficulty  of  the  gradnal  diminu- 
tion of  the  incomes  of  harbour  authorities  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  we  think  also  that  by  proposing  general 
legislation  they  ought  to  provide  against  the  risk  that 
they  have  pointed  out  to  us  that  our  action  will  involve 
as  regards  the  hoalth  and  comfort  of  the  crews.  I  said 
we  shall  make  a  special  report  on  that  subject.-' 

6318.  {Chairman.)  It  was  the  last  part  I  had  in  my 
mind  ? — Yes  ;  but  his  reason  was  that  the  time  had  come 
— there  had  been  so  many  of  these  private  Bills — when  he 


thought  it  ought  to  be  public  instead  of  private  legislation  Mr.  William 
so  as  to  avoid  the  enormous  costs  that  parties  had  been      Calthrop 
put  to  in  promoting  their  private  Bills.  T/iomc. 

6319.  {Sir  William  White.)  Go  down  to  page  5  of  your  26  July  1905. 
proof.     You  ask  the  Committee  to  recommend  that  a  com-  ' 
mon  standard  of  quantity  be  fixed  on  which  ships  should 

be  charged.  What  you  had  in  your  mind,  I  presume,  was  a 
percentage  of  the  gross  tonnage  ? — Yes,  subject  to  the 
anomalies  which  exist  in  gross  tonnage. 

6320.  Then  secondly  you  say  that  the  Board's  recom- 
mendation is  :  "  That  the  fixing  of  this  standard  should 
have  relation  to  the  commercial  principle  of  service 
rendered  "  ? — Yes. 

6321.  That  would  be  a  departure  from  the  principle 
of  the  present  law  ? — It  may  or  it  may  not  be. 

6322.  But  is  not  the  principle  of  the  present  law  the 
supposed  ascertainment  of  the  space  that  is  available 
for  accommodation  of  passengers  or  cargo  ?  That  may 
not  be  done,  but  is  not  that  the  principle  ? — -I  will  accept 
it  from  you.  I  will  put  it  in  this  way — if  you  are  ■wrong 
then  you  are  responsible. 

6323.  Are  you  aware  of  any  previous  tonnage  law  in  this 
country  where  the  principle  of  service  rendered  has 
been  employed  ? — I  think  you  began  with  this  that 
that  had  been  growing  up  for  years  on  the  one  basis. 

6324.  I  do  not  think  I  began  with  that,  but  I  am 
asking  you  now,  not  how  I  began,  but  whether  you 
know  of  any  previous  tonnage  law,  or  any  existing 
tonnage  law,  in  which  the  principle  of  service  rendered 
is  employed  ? — Well,  I  do,  because  I  think  our  own 
Schedule  is  very  largely  based  on  service  rendered. 

6325.  That  is  not  the  tonnage  law,  that  is  a  Dock 
Act  ? — Yes,  that  is  a  Dock  Act.  But  may  I  say  that  a 
case  has  arisen  in  connection  with  the  Dublin  Act  of 
1902,  and  has  recently  been  before  the  House  of  Lords  on 
this  very  point  which  you  raise.  Even  if  the  law  has  been 
so  the  Lord  Chancellor  in  that  case  said :  "  The  whole 
difficulty  has  arisen  from  the  somewhat  artificial 
mode  in  which  dues  are  rated  upon  vessels. 
Under  the  provisions  of  the  Merchant  Shipping  Act  the 
carrying  capacity  is  made  to  depend  upon  certain  rules 
of  measurement  and  construction.  Certain  allowances 
are  to  be  made  for  certain  portions  of  the  vessels  which 
it  is  assumed  will  not  be  dedicated  to  cargo.  Well,  it 
appears  certain  ingenious  persons  have  contrived  to 
arrange  vessels  so  that  cargo  can  be  carried  in  places 
not  included  in  the  measurement  for  tonnage  dues.  That 
operated  in  this  way,  that  a  great  many  vessels,  by  the 
form  of  construction,  evaded  the  due  proportion  of  har- 
bour dues  which  they  ought  to  pay  in  respect  of  the 
accommodation  received.  To  avoid  this  the  Respon- 
dents got  a  statute  passed,  and  it  was  clear  by  Sections 
41  and  39  that  the  Legislature  desired  to  prohibit  any 
vessel  bringing  itself  below  ."50  per  cent,  of  its  gross 
tonnage  for  the  purpose  of  levying  dues." 

6326.  What  is  that  you  are  reading  ? — That  is  a 
judgment  in  the  Dublin  Port  Appeal  Case,  reported  in 
the  Shipping  Gazette  of  July  8th,  1905,  so  that  you  see  you 
have  the  view  of  the  highest  legal  authority  in  the  country 
as  to  the  basis  which  you  say  has  been  adopted  for  ton- 
nage dues  from  the  beginning. 

6327.  The  Lord  Chancellor  is  no  doubt  a  great 
authority  on  legal  matters,  but  I  am  not  sure  about 
his  knowledge  of  shipping.  You  have  in  your  mind  in 
speaking  of  the  earnings  of  passenger  steamers  for  ex- 
ample the  variation  of  rates  upon  earnings— you  allude 
to  that,  do  you  not  ? — Do  I  ?     I  may. 

0328.  Yes,  I  think  you  do  ?— I  dare  say. 

6329.  Do  you  think  that  the  present  law  takes  any 
account  of  actual  earnings  or  freights  ? — Actual  earnings  ? 

6330.  By  freights  I  mean  actual  earnings  as  deter- 
mined by  the  rate  at  which  cargo  is  carried  ? — Assum- 
ing that  what  you  have  recently  put  to  me  in  your  ques- 
tion is  true  I  do  not  think  that  the  law  has  taken  any 
account  of  the  value  of  the  space. 

6331.  Yes  ;  that  is  what  I  wanted,  but  you  think 
that  should  be  taken  into  account  ? — If  that  basis  is  sound, 
certainly. 

6332.  That  is  all  I  wanted  ;  that  the  present  law 
taken  on  the  basis  you  stated  does  not  have  regard  to 
actual  earnings  ? — Yes,  that  is  right. 
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6333.  Now  come  to  page  6,  the  Amended  ProposaU  of 
the  Board— I  suppose  I  may  take  it  as  the  final  form 
in  which  the  Dock  Board  would  wish  us  to  consider 
this  ?— I  think  you  may. 

<JS34.  I  am  not  referring  to  any  change,  but  I  mean 
that  this  is  the  form  ? — Yes. 

6335.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  there  has  been  any 
intentional  change,  but  that  is  the  form  that  is  meant  ?— 
That  is  the  form  that  is  meant.  I  may  say  that  I  sent 
this  to  Cardiff  and  I  also  sent  it  to  the  North  East  Coast 
before  it  was  put  in  to  you. 

6336.  (Colontl  Denny.)  And  the  Clj-de?— No.  I  did 
not  think  there  was  any  object  in  sending  it  to  the  Clyde, 
was  there  T    They  did  not  wish  to  consider  this  question. 

6337.  {Sir  William  While.)  You  see  that  you  say  there  : 
"  At  the  same  time  maintaining  that  the  principle  of 
payment  on  gross  tonnage  is  a  fair  recognition  of  service 
rendered  as  far  as  the  size  of  the  ship  is  concerned  "•  t— 
Yes. 

6338.  Now  I  am  going  to  refer  to  matters  which  you 
have  heard  me  mention  before,  therefore  there  will  be  no 
novelty  about  them,  but  I  think  they  are  of  some  im- 
portance. Will  you  tell  me  why  the  payment  on  gross 
tonnage  ia  a  fair  recognition  of  service  rendered  ?— 
Because  subject  to  the  anomalies  which  you  have  referred 
to  I  am  told  that  it  represents  approximately  the  size  of 
the  sliip.    . 

6339.  You  do  not  say  that  of   your  own  knowledge 

that  is  what  expert  advice  informs  you,  is  not  that  so  ? — 

Well,  that  ia  what  expert  advice  informs  me,  and  if  you 
take  length  by  breadth  by  depth— we  will  call  it  a  box— 
the  three  dimensions  of  the  box  I  think  I  could  say 
that  myself  without  expert  advice. 

6340.  (Colonel  Denny.)  Pardon  me,  the  length  by 
breadth  by  what  ?— By  draught. 

6341.  {Colonel  Denny.)  I  thought  yon  said  depth. 

6342.  {Sir  William  While.)  I  only  wanted  to  take  the 
flgures  given  on  your  proof.  Now  on  page  7  you  compare 
"  block  "  with  "  gross  space  less  32  per  cent,  and  crew 
space."  I  suppose  those  are  not  your  figures  ? — No,  they 
are  not. 

6343.  They  were  furnished  to  you  ?— They  were  fur- 
nished to  me. 

6344.  Would  you  mind  telling  me  who  is  responsible 
for  them  ?— I  do  not  think  I  am  in  any  way  bound  to 
answer  that  question. 

6345.  They  are  not  your  figures  ? — They  are  not  my 
figures. 

6346.  You  cannot  guarantee  them  ? — If  I  applied  my 
mind  to  them  I  am  not  at  all  sure  I  could  not  guarantee 
them.     I  went  through  those  with  another  statement. 

6347.  What  is  the  broad  conclusion  you  wish  to  draw 
from  those  figures  ? — That  when  you  look  at  the  last 
column  the  figures  are  much  more  nearly  brought  together 
than  they  are  by  the  present  net  register  tonnage  of  the 
three  classes  of  ships. 

6348.  Are  they  intended  to  show  that  the  intermediates 
are  overcharged  in  any  case  ? — No. 

6349.  It  is  not  that  ?— No. 

6350.  But  the  approximation  is  not  very  close  between 
the  intermediates  and  the  other  classes,  is  it,  in  any 
case  7 — It  is  a  good  deal  nearer  than  it  was  with  reference 
to  tlie  mail  steamers. 

6351.  Yes,  we  will  speak  of  that  afterwards,  but  I 
mean  there  is  notliing  like  equality  of  ratio  is  there  ? — I 
do  not  know  whether  there  is  not  when  you  consider  the 
gross  tonnage  of  the  respective  vessels. 

63.52.  That  is  what  you  are  considering.  I  imderstan^'- 
these  final  decimals — the  ratio  of  net  tonnage.  That  is 
the  tonnage  on  wliich  jMiyment  would  be  made  by  a  block  1 
— No.     This  block  is  under  water,  is  it  not  ? 

6353.  I  am  taking  your  own  figures,  I  am  going  to 
speak  of  tliat  afterwards  ? — If  you  are  really  going  into 
teclmical  questions  on  tliis  I  am  perfectly  content  for  Mr. 
Brace  to  come  back. 

6354.  I  am  not  going  into  technical  questions,  I  am 
taking  broad  conclusions.  I  was  careful  to  avoid  techni- 
calities when  you  told  me  that  they  were  not  your  figures. 
I  only  ask  you  as  one  who  has  paid  great  attention  to  the 
matter  and  has  put  in  these  figures  to  tell  me  what  are  the 
broad  conclusions  you  draw.    Then  I  ask  you  whether 


there  is  any  approach  to  equality  in  the  ratio  of  nett 
tonnage  to  block  ?— I   have  told  you   that  in  my  view 
the  earlier  table  on  that  page  seems  to  bring  the  mail' 
and  intermediate  closer  together  than  the  lower  table  on 
that  page. 

6355.  Tliat  is  as  far  as  you  go.  As  regards  gross  ton- 
nage as  you  know  it  includes  the  superstructures  antf 
above  water  portions  of  the  ship.  You  tell  us  in  your 
evidence  on  page  8  that  you  think  the  dock  owner  has 
a  fair  claim  to  reckon  them  in  because  there  is  a  speciaf 
heightening  of  the  quay  and  sheds  ?— Yes. 

6356.  Can  you  give  us  any  figures  as  to  what  has  been 
the  increased  expenditure  on  higher  quays  and  higher 
sheds  in  any  case  t— No,  1  cannot  give  you  any  figures.. 

6357.  You  are  speaking  simply  of  tendencies  ? — ^No ;. 
of  more  than  tendencies.  I  can  give  you  an  illustration  out 
of  the  Cardiff  case.  The  illustration  given  you  was  that 
ivhereas  they  could  coal  vessels  with  a  thirteen  feet  hoist 
formerly,  they  now  have  to  coal  vessels  with  a  sixty  feet 
hoist. 

6358.  We  quite  understand  that — that  was  a  special 
service  of  course  ? — And  we  know  that  our  quajs  have 
to  be  built  higher  and  higher. 

6359.  But  you  are  not  in  a  position  to  give  us  any 
figures  here  ? — No,  not  any  definite  figures,  but  I  am 
suflSciently  acquainted  with  it  to  say  this,  that  if  you 
increase  the  height  of  the  wall  you  have  to  increase  the 
section  from  the  base,  and  so  it  increases  the  expense 
right  away  from  the  foundation. 

6360.  I  do  not  go  into  any  engineering  detail.  I  simply 
ask  if  you  are  able  to  give  us  any  figures  as  to  what 
was  the  actual  increase  in  cost.  I  take  it  that  jou  are 
not,  and  that  you  are  speaking  rather  of  tlie  fact  and  then 
giving  it  a  quantitative  value  ? — You  will  please  under- 
stand that  what  I  mean  is  that  at  this  moment  I  have 
not  got  them  before  me. 

6361.  With  regard  to  the  fast  mail  steamers  are  you 
aware  that  Mr.  Moorbouse  told  us  that  he  as  a  shipping 
manager  preferred  a  one  storeyed  shed  to  a  three  storeyed 
shed  ? — Yes,  but  did  he  tell  you  that  his  company  applied 
for  a  berth  with  a  tliree  storeyed  shed  on  one  pait  of  it 
and  a  two  storeyed  shed  on  the  other  part  of  it — ^they 
were  not  forced  into  it. 

6362.  And,  of  course,  you  are  aware  that  in  the  case 
of  the  swift  mail  steamers  the  amount  of  the  cargo  they 
carry  is  relatively  very  small,  is  it  not  ? — Relatively 
it  is  very  small.  I  do  not  know  whether  I  am  going  to  anti- 
cipate your  next  question. 

6363.  No,  go  on  ?— But  I  know  that  they  go  to  the  berth 
from  the  landing  stage  at  the  first  moment  they  can  and 
they  leave  it  at  the  very  last  possible  moment. 

6364.  You  accept  the  statement  that  their  cargo  is 
relatively  small  ? — It  is  relatively  small,  but  the  shed 
is  verj  valuable  to  them,  and  tbey  neve  put  the  mail 
steamers  in  the  three  storeyed  shed. 

6365.  Of  course  that  is  a  detail  I  should  not  have 
any  knowledge  of.  I  was  only  putting  to  you 
that  Mr.  Moorhouse  as  representing  bis  company  drew 
attention  to  matters  which  seemed  to  have  an  im- 
portant bearing  on  this  question  ? — And  on  that  it  seems 
to  me  to  have  an  important  bearing  to  tell  you  that  they 
never  put  the  mail  steamers  to  a  three  storeyed  shed. 

6366.  (Colonel  Denny.)  Then  why  is  it  that  you  say 
that  it  is  because  of  the  mail  steamers  that  tbey  have 
built  the  three  storeyed  sheds  ? — I  never  said  that. 

6367.  (-S»V  William  White.)  Of  course  you  would  recog- 
nise that  a  vessel  carrying  a  great  weight  of  cargo  would 
lighten  to  an  extraordinary  extent  in  unloading  as  com- 
pared with  a  mail  steamer  during  her  discharge  of  cargo  ? 
— Yes,  I  have  no  doubt,  but  then  you  must  remember  the 
weight  of  coal  that  the  mail  steamer  puts  in  and  how 
much  that  causes  her  to  go  dovni,  whereas  the  other 
class  of  steamers  come  in  chock  full  and  go  out  compara- 
tively light. 

6368.  I  do  not  think  that  Mr.  Moorhouse,  as  repre- 
senting the  mail  steamers,  shared  that  opinion,  but  wo 
will  not  discuss  that  ?— Is  it  3,600  tons  of  coal  which  is^ 
required  to  put  her  down  ? 

6369.  Three  thousand  five  hundred  in  the  case  of  the 
"  Campania,"  but  that  constitutes  a  small  quantity 
compared  with  the  cargo  that  would  come  out  of  one  of 
the  big  intermediates,  allowing  also  for  the  coal — I  mean. 
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the  deadweight  carrying  in  the  one  case  is  very  much 
greater  than  in  the  other.  Going  on  with  this  question 
of  berth  and  the  expenditure  incurred  on  the  berth, 
yesterday  the  chairman  asked  you  about  the  City  of 
Dublin  Steam  Packet  Company's  berth.  Have  you  been 
able  to  get  the  figures  ?— I  rather  fancy  Mr.  Lyster 
hao  got  the  figures  which  he  is  going  to  put  to  me.  I  do 
not  know  whether  he  has  got  them  in  the  form  of  a  note. 

6370.  Referring  to  the  City  of  Dublin  Company,  I 
am  informed  by  Sir  William  Watson  that  for  nearly 
seventy  years — I  think  quite  seventy  years — his  company 
had  a  berth  in  the  Clarence  Dock  ? — Yes. 

6371.  And  so  far  as  he  knows  during  that  time  there 
was  no  considerable  expenditure  on  the  dock — of  course 
a  dock  is  not  a  thing  that  wears  out  rapidly  ? — No. 

6372.  He  knew  of  no  expensive  alteration  or  anything 
of  the  kind  in  the  deck  ? — I  suppose  it  was  efficiently 
maintained. 

6373.  Yes,  quite  so.  Since  1904  I  understand  his 
berth  has  been  at  the  Nelson  Dock  ? — No,  since  March, 
1903,  I  think. 

6374.  Will  you  tell  me  what  system  is  followed  in 
regard  to  the  accounts  of,  we  will  say,  the  Clarence 
Dock — that  dock  was  made,  I  do  not  know  how  long 
ago,  but  we  know  of  its  existence  for  seventy  years. 
There  was  a  capital  expenditure  incurred,  and  of  course 
there  has  been  the  cost  of  maintenance.  Do  you  keep 
an  account  of  the  separate  earnings  and  profit  and  loss 
of  each  dock  ? — ^There  is  an  account  rendered  at  the 
request  of  the  Steamship  Owner's  Association.  It  is  a 
berth  account  rendered  to  them  for  their  own  purposes. 

6375.  What  I  mean  to  say,  is  this  ;  there  will  be  the 
original  cost,  the  indebtedness,  and  then  there  will  be  the 
receipts  for  this  long  period  of  years  from  the  City  of 
Dublin  Company  during  the  time  that  it  has  had  its  berth 
there.  Do  you  allow  the  value  of  the  dock  in  your  books 
to  drop  down  as  time  goes  on  ? — For  the  Board's  pur- 
poses in  keeping  their  accounts,  they  do  not  keep  an 
account  of  dock  by  dock. 

6376.  That  is  what  I  wanted  to  know.  As  regards  the 
Nelson  Dock  I  suppose  it  was  part  of  a  general  scheme 
of  improvement  in  the  docks  that  the  City  of  Dublin 
Steam  Packet  Company  was  to  get  better  accommodation 
at  one  end,  as  you  said  yesterday  ? — Yes. 

6377.  Y'ou  said  yesterday,  and  I  would  be  glad  if  you 
will  explain  the  matter  a  little  more  fully,  that  it  was  not 
merely  the  cost  of  the  dock  that  was  occupied  by  the 
City  of  Dublin  Steam  Packet  Company,  but  it  was  the 
cost  of  the  extension  ? — Yes,  it  is  in  the  proof,  the  Nelson 
Dock  is  now  a  part  of  the  Huskisson -Canada  system. 
At  one  end  it  has  an  entrance  of  fourteen  feet  below  the 
old  dock  sill,  and  at  the  other  end  it  has  an  entrance  of 
twenty-one  feet  below  the  old  dock  sill.  The  City  of 
Dublin  Steam  Packet  Company,  and  those  coasting  ves- 
sels located  in  the  Bramley  Moore  and  Nelson  Docks,  can 
enter  and  leave  by  one  of  these  entrances,  I  think  three. 
and  a  half  hours  before  high  water,  and  three  and  a  half 
hours  after  high  water,  at  the  old  Clarence  Dock  I  suppose 
if  they  get  two  and  a  half  hours  on  each  tide,  that  is  as 
much  as  they  can  do.  That  is  an  enormous  advantage 
to  the  coasting  companies  who  are  located  in  the  docks 
I  have  mentioned,  and  it  is  one  which  they  freely  avail 
themselves  of. 

6378.  Your  meaning  I  take  it  is  this,  that  the  improve- 
ments made  at  what  you  call  the  Huskisson  system ^? — 

The  Huskisson-Canada. 

6379.  Enable  the  City  of  Dublin  Steam  Packet  Com- 
pany's steamers  to  come  in  there,  and  that  therefore, 
part  of  the  cost  of  the  improvement  ought  to  be  credited 
to  their  accommodation — is  that  what  you  mean  ? — Yes. 

638<).  You  do  not  mean  to  affirm  the  general  principle  ? 
— I  will  put  it  round  in  this  way.  It  is  impossible  in 
allocating  berths  in  a  dock  to  look  at  the  value  to  the 
company  which  has  the  appropriation  solely  by  the  cost 
of  the  construction  of  the  Bramley  Moore,  the  Nelson 
and  the  river  entries  which  used  to  belong  to  them — • 
which  used  solely  to  belong  to  them,  namely,  the  Salisbury. 

6381.  I  understand  you.  You  do  not  mean  to  say 
that  if  a  man  got  a  better  berth,  therefore  he  was  to  pay 
for  a  part  of  the  cost  of  the  extension,  but  in  this  particular 
case  the  City  of  Dublin  Steam  Packet  Company  had  the 
use  of  a  part  of  the  extension  on  which  outlay  had  been 
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incurred  ? — A  most  valuable  use,  and  further  than  that,  Mr.  William 
Sir  William,  you  must  remember  that  with  that  special     Calthrop 
extension  for  the  foreign  trade  there  has  been  a  great       Thome. 
extension  for  the  coasting  trade  in  the  way  of  their  transit  „    rT  "lorns 
cargo.     The  transit  cargo  is  38  per  cent,   of  the  total       Jiil^y^lyOS. 
coasting  trade  of  the  port,  and  so  every  penny  that  is 
spent  for  the  foreign  trade  inures  to  the  benefit  of  the 
coasting  trade. 

6382.  Going  back  to  page  7  in  the  matter  of  crew  space 
you  very  properly  draw  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
tendency  of  the  proposal  made  by  the  Board  would  be  to 
favour  liberality  in  crew  space  ? — Yes,  so  I  am  told. 

6383.  I  am  not  doubting  that  ? — Thank  you. 

6384.  But  what  I  am  saying  is.  if  you  do  that,  the  effect 
would  be  in  itself  very  small  in  the  case  of  these  great 
mail  steamers  ? — I  agree  with  you,  but  you  must  remember 
the  two  classes.  I  am  fully  aware  of  the  importance 
of  getting  every  possible  inch  of  space  in  these  great 
Atlantic  Liners,  because  every  possible  Inch  of  space  is 
of  the  greatest  value  to  them. 

6385.  If  we  take  crew  space  in  the  Atlantic  Liners  as 
it  was  given  to  us  it  would  average  5  per  cent,  of  the 
gross,  and  32  per  cent,  thereon  would  mean  1*6  per  cent, 
of  the  gross  as  the  encouragement  you  would  be  giving  ? — 
If  we  had  been  confining  ourselves  to  the  one  limb  of 
the  inquiry  I  doubt  whether  that  paragraph  would 
have  gone  in. 

6386.  You  were  thinking  of  the  coasters.  Now,  on  page 
9  there  are  other  tables  7 — Yes. 

6387.  Of  course,  you  make  it  clear  that  you  intended 
them  for  the  purpose  of  illustration.  You  say  it  may  be 
said  that  such  a  state  of  things  is  never  likely  to  come  to 
pass.  I  suppose  you  do  not  anticipate  that  it  is  at  all 
possible  under  commercial  conditions  ? — I  do  not  suppose 
that  it  would  go  to  the  extent  mentioned,  but  this  to  my 
mind  is  the  best  possible  way  to  illustrate  what  the  position 
of  the  revenue  of  a  Board,  like  the  Mersey  Docks  and 
Harbour  Board,  would  be,  if  the  tonnages  were  reduced  to 
the  tonnages  given  there  of  existing  vessels  in  some  cases, 
and  in  others  of  what  vessels  may  come  to  in  the  near 
future. 

6388.  But  then  for  the  comfort  of  the  Mersey  Docks  and 
Harbour  Board  there  is  the  fact  that  from  95  to  97  per 
cent,  of  the  gross  tonnage  using  the  port  pays  on  64  per 
cent,  of  the  gross  and  above  ? — You  must  remember  that 
the  intermediate  class  of  steamer  is  an  increasing  class, 
and  that  steamers  such  as  the  last  intermediate  steamer, 
and  within  the  next  two  or  three  months  we  shall  have 
her  sister  ship  completed — have  a  net  register  of  under 
52i  per  cent.  On  that  basis  the  revenue  of  £405,000 
derived  from  voyage  Class  6,  would  be  reduced  by  £77,000, 
and  I  think  that  is  a  very  good  illustration. 

6389.  You  do  not  suggest  that  the  trade  on  the  North 
Atlantic,  or  any  trade  is  going  to  be  carried  on  in 
"  Caronias  "  in  future  ? — I  think  it  quite  possible  that  an 
increasing  quantity  of  the  Atlantic  trade  will  be  carried 
on  in  vessels  of  the  class  of  the  "  Caronia.'' 

6390.  In  the  meantime  we  will  start  with  the  fact  that 
from  93  to  95  per  cent,  of  the  gross  tonnage  of  Liverpool 
is  very  different  from  that  ? — Yes,  that  shows  the  value  of 
taking  steps  now  before  it  is  increased. 

6391.  If  we  go  to  the  "  Ortona"  (on  page  11)  of  course 
that  is  quite  a  special  vessel, is  she  not  ? — There  are  several 
of  them  in  the  voyage.  Class  7. 

6392.  How  many  of  them  ? — I  really  do  not  know. 

6393.  It  would  be  a  small  proportion  of  the  total 
net  rate  ? — It  would  be  a  small  proportion. 

6394.  And  these  tables  with  estimates  based  on  them 
are  simply  illustrative  and  you  do  not  take  it  that  that 
will  be  the  probability  in  the  immediate  future  ? — It 
illustrates  what  the  other  steamers  will  have  to  do  for  the 
class  that  you  are  now  speaking. 

6395.  Now  about  the  graving  docks — are  you  under 
your  Act  compelled  to  charge  on  register  tonnage  or  can 
charges  be  made  on  gross  tonnage  ? — I  think  it  would  be 
well  to  get  it  on  the  notes  that  our  term  is  "  tonnage 
burden,"  but  that  has  been  decided  to  mean  register 
tonnage.  Everybody  acted  upon  it  that  it  was  register 
tonnage,  but  within  the  last  four  or  five  years  somebody 
questioned  it,  and  it  was  decided  by  Sir  Gorell  Barnes 
in  the  case  of  the  "  Brunei "  that  register  tonnage  and 
tonnage  burden  are  synonymous. 
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Mr.  Wiiiiiim     6396.  Then  you  b«Te  no  choice  there  T — No  choice,  and 
Calthrvp     there  again  you  have  the  illustration  of  the  much  larger 
reesel  having  the  accommodation  for  a  smaller  sum 
than  the  smaller  vesaeL 
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6397.  In  many  docks  they  charge  on  grou  tonnage 
for  the  use  of  the  dry  dock  T — That  is  so. 

6398.  The  charge  is  on  gross  tonnage  in  the  graving 
dock  ? — Yes. 

6309.  Coming  to  pages  12  and  13  of  your  statement 
\rith  regard  to  gross  revenue,  do  you  contemplate  the 
assessment  of  the  revenue  in  compartments — each  com- 
partment representing  coasters,  cargo,  intermediate,  and 
so  on  in  each  trade  ? — No,  I  cannot  say  so.  The  answer 
I  gave  to  the  Chairman  yesterday  was  that  there  is  no 
possibility  of  the  Board,  if  their  proposal  should  be 
adopted,  asking  the  coasting  trade  to  pay  more  than  the 
£12,000  odd  that  they  would  have  been  asked  to  pay 
under  last  year's  Bill. 

6400.  But  I  notice  you  say  about  the  City  of  Dublin 
£team  Packet  Company  that  it  would  not  be  conceivable 
that  they  should  be  asked  to  pay  £3,800  a  year  extra  ? — 
Yes,  do  you  want  to  apply  that  to  other  classes  ? 

6401.  No,  I  want  to  know  if  there  is  any  idea  on  the 
part  of  the  Board  if  their  proposal  is  adopted  of  dealing 
•with  the  revenue  in  separate  compartments  ? — I  think 
subject  to  what  I  have  said  that  they  would  take  all 
the  circumstances  of  each  class  into  consideration  and 
■with  reference  of  course  to  the  Atlantic  class  yon  must 
bear  in  mind — which  I  believe  has  been  mentioned  in  this 
Committee — the  very  large  expenditure  that  the  Board 
are  contemplating  in  the  near  future. 

6^2.  (Chairman. )  Would  you  mind  my  interrupting  with 
one  question,  I  imderstood  from  your  evidence,  and  there- 
fore I  did  not  put  the  question  to  you,  that  your  state- 
ment applied  to  coasters  and  not  to  the  fast  mail  steamers ; 
but  do  you  mean  to  get  the  full  amount  from  the  fast 
mail  steamers  T — I  should  not  be  justified  in  saying,  as 
I  said  of  the  coasters,  that  they  will  not.  You  must 
bear  in  mind,  what  probably  you  have  all  read,  that  the 
Board  contemplates  during  the  ensuing  autumn  pro- 
moting a  Bill  to  make  enormous  extensions  at  a  cost  of 
upwards  of  four  millons  of  money  very  largely  for  this 
North  Atlantic  trade. 

6403.  {Sir  William  White.)  We  will  go  now  to  page  15 
■of  the  proof  with  regard  to  the  number  of  days  in  dock 
lor  the  different  classes.  Would  you  mind  telling  me 
what  were  the  periods  on  which  the  averages  were 
-calculated — of  course  you  have  this  noted — for  every  ship 
in  your  books  T — This  was  taken  for  a  full  month.  It 
was  taken  for  the  month  of  August,  1904,  that  is  not 
what  we  would  call  a  really  busy  month  and  therefore  I 
tliink  it  is  as  fair  a  month  as  we  could  have  taken.  If 
we  had  taken  the  cotton  season  we  possibly  could  have 
reduced  a  large  class  of  steamers  by  very  nearly  a  day. 
In  answer  to  you,  sir,  yesterday — this  is  the  place  to  put 
it  in,  if  I  may  put  it  this  way,  there  having  been  no 
defence  to  our  claim  so  far  as  Classes  4  and  5  are  con- 
cerned— I  had  Classes  4  and  5,  which  you  questioned  me 
About,  grouped,  but  having  regard  to  your  remark  I  went 
myself  through  the  details  and  the  result  is  this,  that  Class 
4  are  in  dock  about  four  and  a  half  days  Mid  the  other 
class  are  in  dock  about  five  and  a  half  days.  I  think  that 
gives  in  some  way  the  answer  that  I  was  imable  to  give 
yesterday,  because  you  will  appreciate  that  I  had  applied 
my  mind  to  the  points  at  issue  in  the  inquiry. 

6404.  (Chairman.)  Since  you  have  raised  that  point 
can  you  give  me  any  explanation  of  that  as  to  why  that 
should  be  so  ? — I  suppose  they  come  a  longer  distance, 
and  they  probably  have  a  heavier  cargo  in  the  ship. 

6405.  I  think  every  ship  has  a  full  cargo  wherever  she 
comes  from  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  so. 

6406.  I  mean,  except  liners  ? — There  might  be  a  slightly 
larger  ship,  but  that  is  the  fact 

6407.  At  aU  events  you  do  not  give  me  any  explanation  T 
— I  give  you  that  in  the  month  in  question  the  number 
of  days  for  Class  4  was  four  and  a  half  days,  and  for  Class  5, 
five  and  a  half  days  in  dock. 

S408.  That  is  for  the  month  of  August  ?— Yes. 

6409.  And  you  cannot  say  why  August  should  be  ex- 
ceptional ? — No,  as  I  say  August  is  as  fair  or  fairer  to 
the  shipowner  probably  than  any  month  in  the  year.    If 


I  might  put  that  to  Sir  William  Lewis,  would  you  let 
him  say  whether  he  would  agree. 

(Sir  William  Lewis.)  As  far  as  Cardiff  is  concerned  we 
do  not  call  August  a  busy  month. 

6410.  (Chairman.)  I  am  sorry  to  take  up  time  with  this 
but  I  cannot  understand  why  that  should  bo  so — Class  5 
would  be  chiefly  in  the  Baltic  trade  ? — Yes. 

6411.  Is  there  any  difference  in  the  kind  of  cargo  that 
comes  from  the  Baltic  in  August  as  compared  with  any 
other  part  of  the  year  ? — No,  but  I  think  the  general 
tendency  is  that  the  winter  is  the  busier  season,  and  the 
days  in  dock  would  be  probably  less.  These  figures  were 
not  prepared  under  my  instructions,  but  by  a  man  who 
has  been  our  statistician  for  the  lost  thirty  years. 

6412.  I  do  not  doubt  their  accuracy  but  I  should  think 
there  was  some  explanation  to  be  given  to  them  ? — 1 
myself  would  want  an  explanation  and  a  very  careful 
explanation. 

6413.  (<S»>  Wil/iam  White.)  Would  you  have  any  object- 
ion to  giving  us  the  information  corresponding  to  what  is 
given  there  for  the  single  month,  for  the  whole  year  1904? 
AVould  it  be  giving  you  too  much  trouble  to  give  it  to  us  ? 
— No,  I  do  not  think  so.  These  come  in  comparison  with 
Mr.  Moorhouse's  statement  which  is  on  the  notes,  that 
the  Atlantic  vessels  were  in  dock  seven  days,  and  the  bulk 
of  the  other  vessels  were  in  dock  thirteen  days.  These 
figures  are  not  accurate.  I  am  told  that  is  Mr.  Moorhouse's 
mistake,  and  it  is  one  which  he  fully  admitted  in  some 
other  figures  which  he  put  forward  at  the  ParUamentary 
inquiries,  arose  from  this — that  ho  has  worked  upon 
the  bill  of  entry  at  the  Customs  House  very  largely,  and  his 
percentage  has  gone  up  because  there  is  a  large  class  of 
Eastern  traders  which  partly  discharge  at  Liverpool, 
and  then  go  on  to  Glasgow.  Having  completed  their 
discharge  at  Glasgow  and  partly  loaded,  they  go  to  Liver- 
pool and  complete  their  loading  and  then  sail  to  the  East, 
and  in  the  bill  of  entry  I  am  told  that  that  vessel  is  treated 
as  being  in  the  port  of  Liverpool  from  the  time  she  arrives 
until  she  clears  outwards  and  that  is  how  he  has  arrived 
at  thirteen  days. 

6414.  (Sir  William  Leteis.)  You  have  means  of  being 
accurate  about  this  ? — Yes,  absolutely  accurate.  Our 
information  is  made  up  from  our  Dock  Master's  lists  of 
arrivals  and  departures. 

6415.  (Sir  WiUiam  White.)  I  should  be  glad  if  you 
would  give  us  the  other  months  in  the  year  ? — For  Classes 
6  and  7  ? 

6416.  Yes  ?— Yes  ;  I  wiU  do  that. 

The  witness  subsequently  furnished  this  information  as 
follows: — 

Meesey  Docks  and  Harboue  Boaed. 

Steam  Vessels  trading  Foreign  with  Liverpool  for  the 
year  ending  1st  July,  1904. 

Voyage  Classes  6  and  7  (See  Schedule  B.  page  458). 


Total  Number 

of  days 
in  Wet  Dock. 

Total 

Number  of 

Vessels. 

Average 

Number  of  days 

in  Wet  Dock 

per  Vessel. 

All  Steamers 

30,938 

2,294 

10-33 

NOTE. — These  figures  include  Vessels  lying  up  :  if  the 
Keturn  is  limited  to  Vessels  actually  trading,  the  average  is 
9 '61  days. 

6417.  I  am  thinking  of  the  foreign  vessels,  really. 
On  page  17  you  say  that  certain  tables  are  misleading. 
I  am  not  defending  the  tables  but  I  want  to  have  a  clear 
understanding  of  what  is  in  your  mind,  because  they 
deal  with  fleets  of  ships  instead  of  ships  individually  ? — 
Yes. 

6418.  Now,  why  should  not  the  company  when  it  has 
an  appropriated  berth  take  ship  by  ship  ? — You  are  there 
bringing  in  the  appropriated  berth. 

6419.  They  have  appropriated  berths  ? — Yes,  but  you 
are  introducing  an  element  in  what  we  have  to  consider 
and  it  might  be  fair  if  everyone  of  the  North  Atlantic 
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lines  had  some  of  these  mail  steamers,  i,nt  tney  have  not 
and  1  do  not  suppose  they  ever  will,  and  therefore  if  you 
look  at  the  comparison  between  line  and  line  it  is  not  fair. 

6420.  I  see  what  yon  mean — that  they  are  not  com- 
pared with  similar  fleets  ? — No. 

6421.  You  do  not  object  to  the  shipowners  point  of 
view  that  he  thinks  of  the  total  payment  of  his  fleet  for 
the  accommodation  he  gets  at  the  docks  ? — No,  and  I 
refer  you  to  our  Tables  2  and  3  which  justify  the  state- 
ment "that  the  fleets  consisting  of  the  64  per  cent,  ships 
are  better  payers  to  the  Board  than  the  lines  which  have 
mail  steamers. 

6422.  I  have  never  gone  into  any  detail  about  this 
Table  ? — And  also  on  that  1  refer  you  to  pages  9  to  11 
of  my  proof  on  which  you  put  me  some  questions. 

6423.  Going  to  page  18,  I  only  want  to  say  a  word  or 
two  abont  fast  steamers.  I  take  it  your  argument 
there  may  be  summed  up  in  this  :  that  you  do  not  think 
that  the  dockowner  should  contribute  to  the  subsistence 
of  those  mail  steamers.  Is  not  that  a  fair  statement  of 
your  view  ? — Yes.  It  seems  to  me  a  little  odd  to  put 
forward  a  proposition  that,  because  by  an  agreement  with 
the  Government  or  with  anybody  else  you  have  made 
your  vessels  with  a  low  net  register  tonnage  to  attain  a 
given  speed,  you  are  by  that  fact  qua  dockowners  to 
ignore  the  size  of  your  ship  and  to  say  that  you  are  to  pay 
dues  on  a  low  register. 

6424.  I  think  you  agree  in  substance  with  what  I  have 
said  that  you  are  there  arguing  against  the  small  net 
register  tonnage  of  the  mail  steamer  being  the  basis 
of  payment  for  the  dock  1 — Yes,  on  your  hypothesis.^  I 
also  say  that  that  low  net  register  tonnage  takes  no 
count  of  the  value  of  the  space. 

6425.  No,  that  of  course  yon  have  made  clear,  and  I 
have  drawn  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  law  took 
no  account  of  that  ? — That  is  what  we  are  here  for,  and 
that  is  why  the  thirty-two  Bills  and  Provisional  Orders 
have  been  passed. 

6426.  Now,  on  page  19  of  your  Table  there  is  a 
renewal  of  the  statement  that  the  charge  per  gross 
register  ton  is  not  a  real  guide  for  service  rendered. 
Your  tables  are  worked  out  on  that  basis,  but  they 
are  subject  to  that  remark  that  all  the  others  have 
been  subject  to,  that  gross  register  itself  is  a  thing  not  of 
absolute  ascertainment  T — I  know  there  are  anomalies  in 
•rriving  at  gross  tonnage. 

6427.  And  you  alluded  to  the  large  expenditure 
which  is  now  being  contemplated  and  which  we  are  all 
delighted  is  about  to  be  faced  by  the  Mersey  Docks  and 
Harbour  Board,  but  is  it  not  a  fair  representation  of  what 
was  said  at  the  meeting  at  which  the  decision  was  reached 
that  the  Mersey  Docks  and  Harboi  r  Board  wished  to 
anticipate  requirements  and  to  promote  the  free  growth 
of  shipping  in  undertaking  that  eztenbion  ? — That  is 
right. 

6428.  And  they  hope,  of  course,  that  their  revenue  will 
grow  proportionately,  but  their  main  object  is  to  maintain 
the  policy  of  making  Liverpool  one  of  the  first  ports  in 
the  world  and  attracting  trade  there  ? — Yes,  that  is  so. 

6429.  {Professor  BUts.)  Would  you  just  turn  to  the 
Khedule  on  page  2  please.  I  understand  your  conten- 
tion is  that  the  rates  which  you  fixed  for  the  two  classes 
of  voyage  do  happen  to  measure  the  service  rendered  ? — 
Yes,  in  two  ways — by  the  length  of  time  the  vessels  of  the 
respective  classes  are  in  dock,  and  by  the  class  of  accom- 
modation that  each  receives. 

6430.  And  the  figure  that  you  gave  us  just  now  of  four 
and  a  half  days,  for  No.  4  class  and  five  and  a  half  days 
for  No.  6  class  are  in  the  same  ratio  practically  as  the 
rate  which  is  lOd.  in  No.  4,  and  13d.  in  No.  5  ? — ^Yes,  I 
think  so. 

6431.  Now,  can  you  tell  us  from  any  knowledge  you 
havein  your  mind  at  present  whether  that  general  principle 
can  be  borne  out  by  days  in  dock  in  relation  to  present 
rates  for  the  other  classes  ? — Yes. 

6432.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  have  any  figures  in 
your  mind  ? — I  have  not  got  them  actually  in  my  mind  ; 
I  have  the  two  subclasses.  Class  1  I  think  are  in  from 
one  to  two  days,  class  2,  one  to  two,  and  class  3  is 
more  than  one  to  two,  is  it  not.  Class  3  I  think  is  more. 
Then  4  is  what  I  have   given  you,   and  five    is  what  I 
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have  given  you,  and  six  and  seven  are  what  I  have  given  Mr.  William 
vou.     Three  is  the  only  one  that  I  am  in  doubt  about.  Calthrop 

6433.  You  are  going  to  give  us  these  figures  ? — Yes,  I         

will  have  them  put  on  the  proof  when  it  is  sent  to  me.       26  July  1905. 

6434.  I  only  wanted  to  know  whether  your  point  was 
that  the  rates  are  really  in  proportion  to  the  service 
rendered  and  are  not  measured  by  ability  to  pay  ? — Yes, 
I  think  so. 

6435.  Gan  you  tell  us  as  between  class  4  and  class 
5  whether  the  freight  which  I  assume  measures  ability 
to  pay  in  classes  4  and  5  is  in  the  proportion  or  any- 
thing like  the  proportion  of  lOd.  to  13d.  which  is  the  rate 
of  charge  ? — I  do  not  know.  I  have  an  idea  that  at  the 
present  time  the  freight  in  the  two  classes  is  very  much 
the  same,  but  that  is  only  an  idea  of  mine — it  must  not 
be  put  down  as  a  positive  statement. 

6436.  Can  you  add  information  to  that  ? — If  it  is  so  I 
can  ascertain  in  a  way  that  would  be  reliable. 

6437.  You  have  stated  that  you  have  been  told  what 
are  the  difiiculties  and  anomalies  in  connection  with  gross 
tonnage.  Are  you  familiar  with  those  ? — There  is  one 
I  have  heard  of — these  water  ballast  tanks.  I  think  that 
is  one. 

6438.  {Captain  Chalmers.)  And  double  bottoms  7 — 
And  double  bottoms. 

6439.  It  cannot  be  an  anomaly  because  it  is  in  the  Act  ? 
— No,  the  anomaly  was  in  treating  gross  tonnage  as 
accurately  defining  the  size  of  the  ship.  That  is  what  I 
understood  was  meant. 

6440.  Do  you  mean  the  internal  volume  or  the  extemn! 
volume.  It  is  absolutely  the  internal  volume  1 — ^No,  h') 
means  the  size  that  we  have  to  accommodate.  That  is 
how  I  understand  his  question — what  we  nave  to  accom- 
modate. 

6441.  {Professor  Biles.)  Let  me  put  the  question  in 
the  limited  way  in  which  Sir  William  White  had  it  in  his 
mind.  Anomalies  arise  with  reference  to  the  measure- 
ment of  deck  erections  and  superstructures  generally  in 
gross  tonnage  ? — You  mean  if  a  door  is  on  a  covered-in 
space  that  covered -in  space  is  measured  in,  but  if  the  door 
is  oft  it  is  not — that  sort  of  thing. 

6442.  Is  that  the  sort  of  thing  you  have  in  your  mind  ? 
— That  is  the  sort  of  thing. 

6443.  Generally  I  may  put  it  that  there  are  space? 
which  are  available  in  some  ships  for  carr3ring  some  sort.^ 
of  cargo  which  are  not  measured  in  other  ships — thes•^ 
spaces  would,  for  the  cargo  they  have  to  carry,  be  closed  - 
in  and  would  be  measured  ? — Yes,  that  is  the  sort  of 
thing. 

6444.  That  is  what  you  understand  by  the  anomaly  ? — 
Yes,  and  if  we  attain  to  what  we  ask  for  now  we  look  upov 
it  as  a  considerable  step  in  the  right  direction. 

6445.  I  wanted  to  be  quite  clear  that  you  understood 
what  these  inequalities  are,  because  now  I  want  to  ask 
you  whether  these  anomalies  do  not  exist  in  the  same 
way  at  present  throughout  all  these  64  percenters  ? — 
Mr.  Holt  gave  you  one  instance  and  Mr.  Spencer  gave 
you  another  instance  of  a  steamer  that  he  went  on  board. 
and  where  he  found  a  saloon  with  a  curtain  instead  of  a 
door. 

6446.  But  as  a  matter  of  fact  they  do  exist  ? — Yes. 

6447.  Then  the  determination  of  net  register  tonnage 
in  all  the  64  percenters  at  the  present  is  just  as  anomalou  • 
in  that  respect  as  it  would  be  under  the  proposed  altera- 
tions ? — I  should  think  so,  and  I  would  add  the  same? 
words  as  I  said  to  Sir  William  White — I  will  take  it  fror 
you.  I  have  a  certain  knowledge,  but  I  will  take  it 
from  you  with  your  far  greater  knowledge. 

6448.  I  wanted  to  be  sure  as  to  that  ? — Oh  yes,  I 
quite  understand  it. 

6449.  That  is  to  say,  that  the  change  you  propose  lo 
make  now  would  not  alter  the  question  of  anomalies  in 
gross  tonnage  ? — No,  it  would  not ;  those  anomalies  arc 
simply  due  to  deduction  from  gross  tonnage. 

6450.  And  any  determination  at  the  present  moment 
of  the  net  register  tonnage  is  as  full  of  anomalies  and 
proportionately  fuller  than  the  method  would  be  that  you 
propose  ? — Yes,  I  think  the  gentlemen  who  advised  ns 
on  our  bills  last  year  and  the  gentlemen  who  are  advising 
us  and  giving  evidence  now,  told  us  that  there  are  more 
anomalies  in  net  than  there  are  in  gross. 
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'Mr.  WUliam  0451.  You  do  not  anticipate  that  any  greater  abijity 
Calthrop  would  now  be  brought  to  bear  on  the  subject  than  has 
7/iome.       been  brought  before  if  your  proposal  were  adopted  ? — 

A„  r\    ,nn^  ^°»  except  of  course  that  the  world  is  alwayo  progressive 

26  jHly  1B05.  _^  jjj^j  extent. 

6452.  Is  there  any  reason  to  suppose  that  more  ability 
would  be  brought  to  bear  upon  these  vessels  which  are 
at  present  under  64  per  cent.,  and  which  would  be  raised 
by  your  proposal  to  64  per  cent.,  than  is  brought  to  bear 
at  present  on  those  vessels  which  are  ct  present  over 
64  per  cent  ? — I  do  not  think  so,  and  for  that  I  crave 
in  aid  the  questions  which  you  and  Mr.  Lyster  put  to 
Mr.  Jack,  and  following  it  out  on  those  lines  it  appeared 
to  me  that  he  was  not  ablu  satisfactorily  to  answer  them. 

6453.  You  ore  on  rather  dangerous  ground.  Your 
remarks  on  Mr.  Jack's  evidence  have  been  ruled  out.  I 
will  not  say  anything  more  about  it  ? — I  think  I  am 
entitled  to  say  that  having  read  his  evidence,  and  having 
read  the  questions  put  to  him  and  the  an-swers  he  gave, 
that  that  is  the  reason  for  my  answer. 

6454.  I  quite  agree.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  one 
question  with  reference  to  what  the  chairman  examined 
you  on  yesterday.  Was  it  in  your  mind  as  a  Board  in 
the  early  stages  of  the  Parliamentary  Inquiry  that  your 
object  was  to  obtain  equality  of  incidence  of  payments 
as  between  ships  ? — Yes. 

6455.  And  not  that  you  wanted  to  increase  your 
revenue  to  the  extent  that  you  want  to  increase  the 
tonnage  ? — No,  I  think  it  is  fairly  stated  what  our  object 
has  been  throughout  on  page  3,  and  on  that  I  do  not 
know  whether  I  might  say  that  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
in  our  Bill  of  1903,  our  chairman  said  this  :  "  The  reduced 
register  of  American  mail  steamers  is  very  inequitable." 
Mr.  Hughes  said  that  he  thought,  pnd  other  shipowners 
thought,  they  were  very  unfairly  treated,  and  in  the 
House  of  Commons  the  same  year  >Ir.  Hughes  said  : 
"  The  Board  have  for  a  considerable  time  felt  the  in- 
justice of  the  basis  on  which  the  rates  are  levied."  In 
1904  in  the  House  of  Lords  Mr.  Gladstone,  the  chairman, 
stated  that  the  Bill  was  introduced  to  remedy  inequalities 
desired  to  be  cured,  so  that  all  ve.ssels  may  contribute 
on  an  equitable  basis  in  accordance  with  the  accommoda- 
tion they  received. 

6456.  (Chairman.)  Any  evidence  bearing  on  my  ques- 
tion would  have  to  be  evidence  before  this  Committee. 

6457.  (Professor  Biles.)  I  wanted  to  bring  to  Mr. 
Thome's  mind,  in  order  to  confirm  what  my  impression 
was,  that,  this  question  of  equality  between  shipowner 
and  shipowner  has  been  underlying  the  action  of  the 
Mersey  Docks  Board  from  the  very  beginning. 

6468.  (Oiairman.)  I  have  no  objection  to  that  at  all, 
but  I  do  not  see  the  connection  with  my  cross  examination. 

6459.  (Professor  Biles.)  Let  me  put  the  question  to  you 
in  this  way.  Was  it  not  in  the  mind  of  the  Dock  Board 
all  through  this  examination  that  their  object  was  to 
obtain  equality  as  between  ship  and  ship,  and  if  in  ob- 
taining that  they  raised  more  revenue  from  them  tban 
appeared  to  be  equitable,  that  they  contemplated  re- 
ducing the  rate  to  meet  that  ?— That  is  so,  and  that  is 
justified  by  the  whole  experience  of  the  past. 

6460.  Was  not  a  change  of  rates  in  your  mind  ?— Yes. 
I  have  only  one  more  reference  to  give  you.  Mr.  Glynn 
who  was  Chairman  of  the  Board's  Parliamentary  Committee 
in  giving  evidence  in  April,  1904,  stated  :  "  We  feel  that 
owing  to  the  small  register  tonnage  of  vessels  we  were 
not  treating  them  fairly.  Our  object  was  to  treat  them 
fairly."  Then,  in  your  present  inquiry,  I  want  to  put  on 
the  note,  with  reference  to  yesterday,  Mr.  Hughes'  answer 
to  Question  321.  "  At  Liverpool,  with  which  I  am  most 
interested,  the  position  is  as  follows :  Shipowners  whose 
vessels  are  measured  for' deductions  for  propelling  space 
under  the  principal  rule  of  Section  78  of  the  Merchant 
Shipping  Act,  which  results  with  deductions  for  crew  space 
in  a  net  register  of  from  63  to  65  per  cent,  of  the  gross 
tonnage,  and  who  pay  their  rates  on  this  basis  feel  it  is  a 
hardship  on  them  that  other  shipowners  should  pay  rate 
on  a  basis  of,  in  some  oases,  40  per  cent,  of  the  gross 
tonnage,  and  in  many  others,  very  much  less.  That  is  the 
whole  burden  of  my  particular  appeal  to  this  Committee. 
I  ask,  particularly,  that  we  shall  all  be  put  on  the  satoe 
footing,  and  that  if  I  pay  on  63  per  cent,  everybody  else 
should."  Then  Question  348 :  "I  have  very  little  more 
to  ;idd.     I  wish  it  to  be  borne  ia  mind  that  in  Liverpool 


the  Dock  Board  is  a  great  oo-operative  society  working 
for  the  good  of  all  the  trade  interests  centred  there.  There 
are  no  shareholders  or  persons  deriving  benefits  from 
profits  made  by  the  undertaking  ;  and  the  profits  have  to 
be  spent  in  improving  the  dock  undertaking  or  in  reducing 
rates.  It  therefore  follows  that  if  one  class  of  shipowner 
does  not  pay  its  proper  proportion  to  the  Board's  revenues, 
some  others  have  to  pay  too  much.  In  the  present  case 
1  think,  both  as  a  shipowner,  and  as  a  member  of  the  Dock 
Board,  that  the  law  should  be  altered  so  that  the  deduc- 
tions for  propelling  power  should  be  so  limited  that  the 
Atlantic  mail  steamers  and  coasting  vessels  which  are 
not  paj-ing  their  proper  share  should  pay  on  practically 
the  same  basis  as  the  other  class  of  vessels.  The  action 
my  Board  took  was  largely  based  on  this  consideration  of 
equality,  and  we  went  as  far  as  we  were  advised  in  our 
private  Bill.  Under  our  Acts  we  have  to  charge  our  rates 
without  favour  or  partiality,  but  this  is  not  possible 
under  the  existing  law.  We  found  as  time  went  on  that 
the  vessels  with  exceptionally  low  register  tonnage  were 
not  only  increasing  in  number,  but  that  the  percentage  of 
net  to  gross  was  decreased,  and  that  I  am  sure  will  be  quite 
clear  to  you  before  the  inquiry  is  over.  We,  therefore 
felt  it  our  duty,  as  representing  the  trade  of  the  Port  of 
Liverpool  as  a  whole  to  apply  to  ParUament  to  enable 
us  to  alter  this  anomaly."  Then  you  remember  what 
I  stated  yesterday  that  when  Mr.  Spencer  was  in  the 
box,  Mr.  James  Bums  drew  attention  to  the  fact  that 
on  table  9  it  appeared  that  the  increase  would  be 
£44,000  per  annum,  and  Mr.  Spencer  then  stated  that 
that  was  a  matter  which  Mr.  "Thome  would  deal  with. 
You  must  bear  this  in  mind  that,  owing  to  Mr.  Spencer's 
unfortunate  illness  at  that  time,  his  evidence  was  delayed 
by  three  weeks  or  a  month.  That  statement  would 
have  been  made  distinctly,  and  absolutely  three  weeks  or 
a  month  before  it  was,  except  for  Mr.  Spencer's  illness,  and 
at  that  time  we  had  had  no  evidence  whatever  of  any  of 
the  opponents  to  our  proposal  before  this  Committee. 

6461.  (Chairman.)  I  accept  your  statement  on  that 
point  absolutely. 

6462.  (Professor  BUes.)  Did  you  read  Mr.  McKenzie's 
evidence  ?^Yes. 

6463.  And  the  examination  ? — Yes. 

6464.  And  did  you  notice  that  Mr.  McKenzie  said  that 
the  Clyde  Trust  agreed  that  the  limit  should  be  40  per 
cent  ? — Yes. 

6465.  And  that  no  vessels  should  be  assessed  at  a  lower 
limit  than  40  per  cent,  of  the  gross  tonnage  ? — Yes. 

6466.  Did  you  also  read  that  I  asked  him  whether  he 
did  not  agree  to  50  per  cent.,  and  that  his  answer  sub- 
stantially was  that  this  would  involve  an  alteration  in 
the  rates  because  they  would  raise  too  much  money  from 
the  shipowners  1 — Yes. 

6467.  Did  you  infer  from  that  that  the  Clyde  Trust's 
objection  to  falling  in  with  your  propo-al  was  that  they 
should  not  alter  tneir  rates  ? — Yes,  that  they  did  not 
wish  to  alter  their  rates. 

6468.  Do  you  happen  to  know  what  was  the  reason 
why  they  did  not  want  to  alter  their  rates  ? — No,  I  do  not. 
I  should  have  thought  that  the  dock  authority  would  be 
always  willing  to  alter  its  rates  by  lowering  them — it 
looks  better  in  the  eyes  of  the  public. 

6469.  It  would  have  meant  of  course  a  reduction  in  the 
rates  ? — A  reduction  in  the  rate  of  the  rates. 

6470.  It  would  be  a  reduction  in  the  rate  ? — I  do  not 
know  that  it  would  have  made  a  reduction  in  the  volume 
collected. 

6471.  No,  but  the  rate  would  have  had  to  be  reduced 
in  order  to  meet  the  greater  tonnage  upon  which  tho 
ships  were  assessed  ? — Yes,  no  doubt. 

6472.  You  do  not  know  any  reason  why  they  should 
object  to  a  reduction  of  rates  ? — I  do  not  know,  but  still 
I  have  nothing  to  do  with  them,  they  may  have  very  good 
reasons  of  their  own. 

6473.  Sir  William  White  asked  you  whether  you  knew 
that  the  basis  of  the  present  law  is  that  space  available 
for  earning  of  passengers  or  cargo  is  the  basis  to  arrive 
at  the  quantity  at  which  the  ships  should  be  assessed  1 — 
Yes,  he  did. 

6474.  And  it  is  not  the  system  of  service  rendered  T — 
Yes,  I  understood  his  question  to  be  that. 
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6475.  Now,  do  you  happen  to  be  familiar  with  the 
older  laws  and  systems  of  measurement  which  obtained 
before  1854  ? — No,  I  can  onlj'  speak  in  very  general 
terms.  I  have  not  on  behalf  of  my  Board,  and  my  Board 
have  not  looked  at  it  from  an  archfeological  point  of  view. 
They  have  looked  at  it  from  the  present  day  point  of  view. 

6476.  The  contention  is  that  the  space  available  for 
earning  of  cargo  or  passengers  is  the  basis  of  the  tonnage 
at  the  present  day  ? — So  he  said,  and  I  accepted  it  from 
him  as  a  great  authority  on  the  subject. 

6477.  Sir  William  White  said  the  intention  is ? — I  have 

been  a  great  deal  in  the  courts,  and  one  has  heart?  great 
objection  made  by  judges  as  to  stating  what  "  the  in- 
tention "  of  an  Act  of  Parliamert  is  and  that  one  gets  into 
a  great  difficulty  when  one  enters  into  what  "  the  in- 
tention "  of  an  Act  of  Parliament  is. 

6478.  Before  1854  and  before  the  beginning  of  last 
century  the  measure  of  tonnage  was  substantially  either 
the  inside  or  the  outside  measurement  of  the  ship  ? — 
I  have  no  doubt  that  is  so. 

6479.  In  the  case  of  measurement  of  the  inside  or  outside 
■of  the  ship  you  have  a  measurement  which  is  for  cargo 
«pace  or  equal  to  the  bulk  of  the  ship,  so  that  either 
measurement  may  be  taken  as  the  measure  of  service 
rendered  ? — The  inside  capacity  of  the  ship  or  what 
is  left  for  cargo. 

6480.  As  the  outside  capacity  of  the  ship  is  a  measure 
■of  the  cargo  space  and  also  a  measure  of  the  size  of  the 
ship  from  the  point  of  view  of  earning  space  the  two  things 
were  the  same  ? — Yes,  possibly,  and  may  I  put  it  in  this 
way.  I  do  not  know  whether  this  will  help  me  to  show 
that  I  appreciate  your  question.  There  would  be  a  great 
deal  in  what  has  been  alleged  against  our  view  if  these 
vessels  could  leave  outside  of  the  docks  the  portions  of 
themselves  which  they  wish  to  get  deducted,  but  im- 
fortunately  we  have  to  provide  accommodation  for  the 
«hip  as  a  whole.  And  as  we  know  to  provide  accommo- 
dation for  the  bulk  as  a  whole  is  a  very  expensive  matter 
■when  you  get  to  this  enormous  size. 

6481.  I  only  wanted  to  get  to  the  point  whether  service 
rendered  had  ever  been  taken  into  account  in  tonnage, 
and  I  put  that  point  to  you,  that  in  the  original  methods 
•of  measuring  when  there  were  no  deductions  that  the 
quantity  that  was  arrived  at  could  equally  measure 
■earning    power    and    service    rendered  ? — -Yes. 

6482.  With  reference  to  the  question  of  intermediate 
steamers  as  against  mail  steamers  I  think  what  Sir  WiUiam 
Whit«  said  amounts  to  this,  that  the  intermediate  steamer, 
having  a  very  much  lighter  draught  in  its  light  con- 
dition than  the  mail  steamer,  required  a  very  much  higher 
shed  to  deal  with  ? — Yes. 

6483.  {Sir  WiUiam  White.)  Excuse  me,  I  expressed 
no  opinion  on  that.  I  said  that  she  lightened  very  much 
mire  than  the  other  in  discharging  the  cargo,  but  I 
expressed  no  opinion  as  to  the  greater  convenience  of 
the  higher  shed. 

6484.  {Professor  Biles.)  Then  I  think  that  you  agree 
that  this  leads  to  the  necessity  for  very  much  higher 
flheds  in  the  case  of  intermediate  steamers  than  in  the 
■case  of  mail  and  other  steamers  ?— That  is  so. 

6485.  And  in  consequence  the  excess  on  which  they 
pay,  based  upon  the  excess  of  their  gross  tonnage  in 
relition  to  their  block,  is  justified  in  character.if  not  in 
degree,  by  this  fact  ?— Yes,  I  think  so.  Putting  up  the 
height  of  the  Cardifi  hoists  is  an  illustration.  The  expense 
of  what  I  am  going  to  state  is  a  small  one  comparatively, but 
it  illustrates  the  sort  of  expense  that  one  has  to  be  put  to — 
the  Board  had  to  put  up  special  stairs,  and  really  what 
you  would  understand  by  a  gantry,  to  enable  the  people 
to  get  on  and  off  these  very  high  steamers  at  the  landing 
stage.  Whereas  when  the  steamers  first  came  along- 
side the  landing  stage  in  1894— no,  1895— the  people 
embarked  and  disembarked  by  ordinary  gangways  from 
the  stage  leading  by  a  slant  on  to  the  ships. 

<>486.  {Chairman.)  That  is  a  very  small  thing  ?■— I 
prefaced  it  by  saying  that  it  is  a  small  thing,  but  it  is 
an  illustration  and  that  follows  all  through. 

6487.  {Mr.  Haveloek  Wilson.)  Did  the  ships  come 
alongside  the  landing  stage  in  1894  ?— I  corrected  it 
to  1895.  If  you  want  to  know  the  actual  date  I  think 
it  was  the  14th  June,  1895  that  the  first  of  these  vessels 
came  alongside. 


6488.  I  know  before  that  they  used  to  go  off  in  a  Mr.  WiUiam 
tender  ? — Then  thpre  is  a  very  large  upper  deck  on  the      Calthrop 
landing  stage.  '•    Thorne. 

6489.  {Professor  Biles.)  Does  this  apply   to  the  inter-'26  July  190i5. 

mediate  steamers  more  than  to  the  mail  steamers  ? — ■ 

Yes,  I  should  think  it^did — .1  am  not  quite  certain.     The 

"  Lucania,"  the  "  Campania "!  and  "Oceanic"  now 
use  it,  but  it  certainly  was  constructed  for  intermediate 
steamers  of  the  Dominion  Line^the  "  Canada,"  the 
"  New  England,"  and  the  "  Cymric  "  of  the  White  Star 
Line  and  others  of  that  type. 

6490.  It  is  the  fact  that  those  intermediate  steamers  ■ 
have  very  high  erections  on  them  ?— Oh,  very.  • 

6491.  Which  add  to  their  gross  tonnage  ? — Yes. 

6492.  And  which  add  to  the  expense  in  these  matters 
in  the  handling  or  working  them  ? — Yes,  in  the  Dock  and 
at  the  stage. 

6493.  Sir  William  White  referred  to  the  small  amount 
of  encouragement  which  would  be  given  to  the  crew 
space  in  the  large  steamer  as  being  32  per  cent,  of  5  per 
cent.  ? — Yes. 

6494.  Equal  to  about  1*6  per  cent.  ? — Yes. 

6495.  Was  it  not  the  lack  of  this  encouragernent 
which  caused  the  Board  of  Trade  to  interpose  at  the 
Committee  stage  ? — So  I  understood — it  was  stated  in 
their  first  interposition  that  that  was  the  reason  why 
they  interposed. 

6496.  And  that  this  removes  that  lack  of  encourage- 
ment ? — -Yes.  As  the  Committee  knows  you  gave  evi- 
dence last  year  on  our  behalf  on  the  lines  that  the  pro- 
posals of  the  Board  of  Trade  in  3rour  experience  were  not 
justified. 

6497.  I  want  to  come  now  to  the  question  of  the 
ability  to  pay — Proposition  2,  Page  16  :  "  Fast  vessels 
earn  or  don't  earn  money  according  to  their  success  or 
otherwise  in  competition  with  vessels  of  their  own  class." 
Do  you  mean  by  that  that  ability  to  pay  depends  not 
on  the  quantity  of  the  space,  but  on  the  rates  they  get 
per  freight  in  the  space  ? — Yes,  I  should  say  that  latter. 

6498.  The  argument  is  that  net  register  tonnage, 
measures  ability  to  pay — and  that  vessels  with  a  low 
net  register  tonnage  have  a  small  ability  to  pay  ? — Yes. 

6499.  Can  you  give  us  any  facts  in  connection  with 
those  vessels  with  low  net  register  to  prove  or  disprove 
the  statement  that  they  do  not  pay  J — With  reference 
to  this  it  is  a  somewhat  significant  fact — it  is  common 
knowledge  amongst  the  Liverpool  commercial  public — 
that  the  Cunard  Mail  steamers  for  years  contributed 
fully  75  per  cent,  to  the  Cunard  Company's  earnings,  and 
enabled  the  Company  to  build  the  steamers  which  1  will 
mention  in  a  minute,  and  to  pay  off  £600,00f*  debentures 
without  issuing  any  fresh  capital ;  that  the  "  Lucania  " 
and  "  Campania's  "  earnings  have  largely  paid  for  the 
vessels  ;  and  during  the  South  African  War  when  so 
many  of  the  other  steamers  were  taken  off  and  were 
used  for  special  purposes  at  special  freights,  the  four  mail 
steamers  contributed  40  per  cent,  to  the  earnings  of 
the  Company  during  those  years. 

6500.  (Colonel  Denny.)  What  statement  is  that? — 
I  say  that  it  is  common  knowledge  amongst  the  Liverpool 
commercial   public. 

6501.  {Professor  Biles.)  How  many  of  the  fast  mail 
steamers  were  taken  off  ? — I  think  it  was  one  of  the 
Cunards — one  of  the  four — and  the  others  were  running 
on    their    services. 

6502.  Of  the  total  number  of  fast  mail  steamers  how 
many  were  taken  off  from  the  Atlantic  service  ? — I  think 
it  was  one  of  the  fast  ones  which  was  taken  off  it.  I  do 
not  think  that  the  "  Lucania  "  and  "  Campania  "  were 
taken  off  at  all.  The  "  Umbria  "  was  taken  off  from 
the  Cunard,  and  I  think  it  was  the  "  Majestic  "  from  the 
White  Star.  I  am  not  certain  if  it  was  the  "  Teutonic," 
but  it  does  not  matter.     They  are  sister  ships. 

6503.  {Captain  Chalmers.)  Are  you  quoting  gross 
earnings  ? — Yes  ;     earnings. 

6504.  Not  nett  profits  ? — The  vessels  I  speak  of  were 
the  "Sylvania"  the  "  Carinthia  "  the  "  Ultonia,"  the 
"  Saxonia,"  the  "  Ivernia,"  the  "Carpathia,"  the  "  Slav- 
onia,"  and  the  "  Panonia." 
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Mr.    Willuim      6S04.  What  do  yoa  want  to  state  with  reference  to  thoM 

Cntihmf)     Teasels  T— That  those  are  the  vessels  I  spoke  of —that 

the  earnings  of  the  mail  vessels  have  enabled  them  to 

baild  the  steamers  I  have  mentioned,  and  to  pay  off  the 

'debentures. 

6S06.  The  earnings  of  the  mail  steamers  have  T — 
Yee.  This  is  not  new — this  was  put  in  cross-examina- 
tion to  Lord  Inverolyde  last  year  ;  and  Mr.  Lyster  put 
one  or  two  questions  to  Mr.  Moorhouse  this  year  on  it. 
I  want  to  draw  attention  to  this  fact,  that  this  is  not  a 
replacement,  the  "  Sylvania  "  and  "  Carinthia,"  which 
were  two  cargo  steamers,  were  additional.  Then  in 
addition  to  that  the  Cnnard  Company  have  started, 
without  raising,  as  I  have  said,  any  fresh  capital,or  new 
debentures,  a  Mediterranean  to  New  York  Line.  That 
is  in  no  sense  a  replacement,  it  is  an  extension  and 
aa  important  extension,  of  their  business. 

8607.  {Chairman.)  Of  course  all  that  may  or  may  not 
be  accurate,  but  you  would  require  to  give  more  inform- 
tion  about  it.  You  would  want  to  know  the  liabilities 
at  that  one  time  as  compared  with  another  time  T — 
What  liabilities  ? 

6608.  Debts.  Any  balance  sheet  w'll  show  you  what 
the  total  liabilities  were.  We  want  to  know  what  tbey 
were  at  the  different  periods  before  we  could  judge  t — 
That  is  so.     1  dare  say  yon  have  got  it  in  the  office. 

6509.  1  mean  that  would  need  to  be  put  down  in  evi- 
dence if  we  are  to  take  if  from  you  that  these  facts  are 
accurate.     You  follow  that  point,  Professor  Biles  ? 

6310.  (Professor  Biles.)  Yes.  Mr.  Thome  has  given 
us  a  statement  of  what  is  common  knowledge  in  Liver- 
pool 7 — Yes.     I  purposely  prefaced  it  in  that  form. 

6511.  That  is  your  statement  ? — Yes,  I  will  say  this. 
I  have  got  the  last  balance-sheet  before  me  and  the 
sundry  creditors,  including  the  amount  received  for  pre- 
paid passages  is  £235,000. 

6512.  (Chairman.)  That  does  not  seem  a  large  amount. 
I  do  not  question  your  facts,  but  we  must  have  these 
other  things  in  evidence. 

6513.  (Profossor  Biles.)  Can  you  give  us  any  further 
information  as  to  the  basis  of  your  statement  that  it  is 
common  knowledge  and  as  to  any  authority  that  you 
can  quote  which  will  support  that  statement  ! — I  will  put 
it  that  the  position  I  hold  enables  me  to  obtain  very  fair 
information  on  subjects  like  this.  T  do  not  want  to  refer 
to  it  in  detail,  but  probably  all  the  members  of  tbo  Com- 
mittee are  aware  of  the  article  on  the  White  Star  Line 
which  appeared  in  the  Financial  and  Commercial  Sup- 
plement of  the  "  Times  "  of  the  18tb  July,  1904.  I  do 
not  want  to  go  into  this  in  detail,  but  I  say,  apart  from 
this,  I  presume  that  people  know  of  the  statement  which 
has  been  made  Tiith  regard  to  the  White  Star's  earnings 
in  that  issue. 

6514.  {Captain  Chalmers.)  That  is  before  the  date  of  the 
Combine  ? — I  would  not  be  certain  whether  they  divide  up 
theii  accounts. 

6515.  {Sir  William  Lewis.)  What  is  the  result  of  what 
you  are  referring  to  f — It  is  in  the  Table.  It  is  part  of 
my  evidence  and  I  just  mention  it  by  the  way. 

6516.  (Professor  Biles.)  You  cannot  give  us  any  more 
information  T — With  reference  to  Mr.  Moorhouse's  com- 
parison between  the  "  Campania  "  and  the  "  Saxonia  " 
for  the  year  in  question,  there  was  a  passenger  rate 
war  which  in  my  view  applied  more  to  what  is  practically 
a  purely  passenger  vessel  than  to  a  vessel  which  is  a  cargo 
and  passenger  vessel. 

6817.  (Chairman,)  Was  the  rate  war  applied  to  cabin 
passengers  or  only  to  -steerage  7 — I  think  to  steerage 
onlj. 

6618.  And  that  would  not  affect  a  boat  like  the 
"  Campania  "  to  anything  like  the  same  extent  as  other 
boats  7 — Oh  yee,  it  would,  because  she  has  large  steerage 
accommodation. 

6610.  But  is  she  not  in  the  main  a  boat  that  carries 
cabin  passengers  7 — Yes.  I  think  this  had  better  go  on 
the  notes  also,  that  during  the  same  period  tbey  have 
entirely  renewed  their  Meditenanean  to  Uve<-j>oo\  fleet. 

6520.  (Professor  Biles.)  Now,  we  will  go  from  tbo  ques- 
tion of  the  mail  steamers  to  those  of  the  coasting  8teamer87 
—Yes. 


6321.  Oan  you  say  anything  with  reference  to  the- 
question  as  to  whether  coasting  steamers  with  a  low  nett 
register  are  better  or  worse  money-earning  machines  thaa 
those  with  a  high  nett  register  7 — ^No,  I  cannot  really  of 
my  own  knowledge. 

6622.  Do  you  see  any  evidence  in  the  state  of  these 
rompanies  which  leads  yon  to  believe  that  generally  the 
vessels  with  a  low  nett  register  pay  much  worse  than  those 
with  a  high  nett  register  7 — No,  nothing  leads  me  to 
believe  that  they  are  worse  earners  than  the  others. 

6523.  Then  they  continue  to  build  vessels  with  low 
nett  register — those  who  have  them  7 — Yea,  and  the 
transit  trade  to  Liverpool  from  places  like  Maryport  and 
other  places  is  increasing,  and  it  is  carried  on  very  largely 
in  this  type  of  dead  weight  coaster  which  is  the  one  you 
are  speaking  of. 

6524.  So  that  you  do  not  see  any  sign  of  ability  to  pay 
being  affected  by  high  nett  register  tonnage  7 — ^No. 

6525.  Affected  seriously,  I  mean  7 — No. 

6526.  On  the  contrary  you  see  that  the  nett  register 
tonnage  is  getting  lower  with  the  newer  ships  7 — ^Yes. 

6527.  And  it  would  ha  a  fair  inference  that  they  do  not 
see  any  loss  of  ability  to  pay  by  having  a  low  nett  register  ? 
— You  see  in  1892  there  were  7,100  of  these  vessels,  while 
to-day  there  are  10,650. 

6528.  (Captain  Chalmers.)  That  is  entries  and  clear- 
ance 7 — No,  it  is  not. 

6529.  Vessels  7 — Yes,  entries.  We  only  keep  our 
accounts  once — a  lot  of  ports  keep  them  twice. 

0530.  {Mr.  Lyster.)  Just  one  question  in  relation  to 
what  the  Chairman  put  to  you  yesterday  on  the  question 
of  the  present  method  being  based  on  the  ability  to  pay. 
Of  course  the  charge  you  mean  to  obtain  from  any  vessel . 
is  got  by  the  rate  and  the  quantity  of  tonnage  7 — Yes. 

6531.  And  both  those  at  present  are  fixed  by  the  terms 
of  the  Act  on  the  ability  to  pay — that  is  to  say,the  quantity 
of  tonnage  as  well  as  the  rate  is  measured  by  the  nett 
register  which  the  Act  defines  as  capacity  7 — Yes,  you 
have  to  apply  your  rate  to  the  basis  as  arrived  at  by  the 
Act. 

6532.  Now,  the  dockowners  say  that  qtm  the  quantity 
of  tonnage  on  which  the  vessels  pay  this  system  is 
considered  unsatisfactory  7 — Yes. 

6533.  And  it  does  not  provide  for  equality  of  treatment 
between  the  different  ships  7— Yes. 

6534.  So  they  say  that  they  consider  that  the  quantity 
of  tonnage  on  which  the  vessels  pay  ought  to  be  put  on 
such  a  basis  as  would  enable  equality  between  ship  and 
ship  to  be  established  7 — Yes. 

6535.  I  want  you  to  take  for  a  moment  Sir  William 
Watson's  table  (Appendix  No.  19).  Now,  dealing  with 
that  table,  I  understand  your  criticism  of  Sir  William 
Watson's  comparison  is  this,  that  in  the  first  place  he 
compares  his  own  vessels  with  vessels  of  a  totally  different 
class  7 — Yes,  that  is  the  principle 

6536.  That  is  a  comparison  that  was  never  made  by  the 
dockowners  7 — No. 

6637.  Then  you  say  that  if  Sir  William  Watson  measures 
his  payments  per  gross  ton  per  day's  occupancy  in 
column  No.  10  by  the  earning  ability  of  his  vessels,, 
inasmuch  as  he  makes  one  hundred  and  twelve  voyages 
as  against  an  average  of  about  eleven  in  the  other  three 
classes  he  is  earning  ten  freights  for  every  one  of  theirs  7  ■ 
—Yes. 

6638.  And  that  therefore  his  ability  to  pay  should,  from 
that  point  of  view,  be  ten  times  as  great  7 — Yes,  on  the 
argument  that  has  been  put  forward  against  us. 

6539.  On  the  argument  of  ability  to  pay  7 — Yes,  that 
has  been  put  forward  by  the  shipowners. 

6540.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  you  measure  the  relative 
return  from  these  two  classes  on  the  basis  of  service 
rendered  you  must  compare  the  capital  which  is  spent  in 
one  case  with  the  capital  which  is  spent  in  the  other  case 
and  the  returns  in  either  class  7 — That  is  so,  to  the  extent 
that  it  is  possible,  but  there  are  so  many  considerations . 
that  come  in. 

6541.  Oh  yes,  but  leaving  that  out  for  the  moment  and 
having  made  comparison  so  far  as  practicable  you  come  to . 
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the  concliosion  that  Sir  William  Watsons  firm  do  not  pay 
one  half  the  return  on  the  outlay  that  the  other  three 
classes  of  vessels  do  ? — Yes,  as  a  bald  fact  stated  like  that 
I  believe  that  is  so. 

6542.  According  to  the  figure  which  I  have  given  you 
on  the  capital  cost,  and  the  returns  which  you  can  verify 
for  yourself ,  that  is  the  result  ? — Yes,  I  understand  it  is, 
but  I  do  wish  it  to  be  made  quite  clear  that  we  are  only 
following  Sir  William  Watson  ;  we  should  never  for  the 
purpose   of   comparison    compare    the   returns   from  a 

•coasting  ship  with  the  returns  from  an  Atlantic  ship. 

6543.  That  is  another  point ;  we  are  taking  Sir  William 
Watson's  table  as  be  presents  it  and  testing  the  value  of 
the  deductions  which  he  draws  from  it  ? — Oh  yes. 

6544.  You  do  not  carry  it  fvirther  than  that  ? — Oh  no. 

6545.  On  the  question  of  whether  it  is  equitable  that 
payment  by  classes  of  vessels  should  have  some  relation 
to  service  rendered,  I  think  both  Sir  William  Watson  and 
Mr.  Moorhouse  have  admitted  that  the  principle  was 
equitable  if  time  were  included  ? — Yes,  so  I  read  their 
evidence. 

6546.  Therefore  you  may  say  that  two  of  the  principal 
mtnesses  on  behalf  of  the  shipowners  have  admitted 
the  soundness  of  the  dockowners'  proposal,  or  so  much 

•  of  the  dockowners'  proposal,  if  time  be  included  ? — Yes, 
and  on  the  question  of  time. 

6547.  I  was  coming  to  the  question  of  time — your  own 
evidence  on  the  question  of  time  goes  to  show  that  the 
time  taken  by  vessels  in  the  different  classes  is  on  an 

•  equality  ? — Substantially  on  an  equality,  and  it  is  as  near 
as  you  can  get. 

6548.  You  cannot  get  mathematical  accuracy  in  a 
matter  of  this  sort  ? — No,  you  cannot. 

6549.  You  want  to  get  substantial  justice  ? — Yes. 

6550.  I  might  point  out  or  suggest  to  you  this  difBculty 
in  the  matter  of  time — which  I  do  not  think  has  been 
brought  out  so  far  before  this  Committee — and  that  is 
tne  question  of  entering  and  leaving  the  docks  ? — That  is 
so. 

6551.  It  was  brought  out  I  think  in  the  House  of 
Commons  that  the  vessels  which  sail  oftenest  require  really 
the  deepest  entrance  ? — Yes,  and  of  course  on  that  the 
work  on  the  bar  is  much  more  valuable  to  them. 

6552.  The  work  on  the  bar  is  much  more  valuable 
to  them.  Because,  if  shipowners  go  to  consideiable  ex- 
pense to  get  extra  speed  if  they  were  arrested  at  the  bar 
the  value  of  that  expenditure  would  be  counteracted  ? — 
At  the  bar  you  might  lose  the  six  hours  you  had  gained 
on  the  voyage  from  New  York. 

6553.  So  that  all  that  expenditure  on  the  bar  and  also 
in  a  lesser  degree  the  expenditure  on  deep  entrances  is  an 
exjjcnditure  of  which  the  fast  vessels  and  the  frequent 
comers  and  goers  get  the  most  value  ? — Yes,  experience 
shows  it ;  they  enter  the  dock  at  the  first  possible  moment, 
and  they  leave  the  dock  at  the  last  possible  moment. 

6554.  And  it  is  quite  independent  of  the  time  occupied 
in  dock  ? — Yes. 

6555.  Sir  William  Watson's  table  shows  that  his  number 
of  days  in  dock  ia  larger  than  the  cargo  boats — the  class  of 
boat  that  ho  refers  to  ? — Yes. 

6556.  Now  on  the  question  of  Mr.  Moorhouse's  table 
you  gay  that  "  As  regards  the  second  point,  it  will  readily 
be  seen  that  the  amount  of  trade  which  can  be  done  in 
a  given  length  of  berth  depends  very  largely  upon  the 
nature  of  the  shed  accommodation  which  flanks  it,  and 
that  in  a  similar  length  of  berth  with  shed  area  in  the 
proportion  of  two  and  one  respectively  a  great  deal  more 
cargo  can  be  handled  in  the  one  case  than  in  the  other,  and 
returns  based  on  the  lineal  quayage  will  therefore  be  much 
greater  in  one  case  than  in  the  other  "  ? — That  is  so. 

6557.  That  is  to  say,  limiting  the  return  entirely  to  the 
tonnage  dues,  does  this  table  fairly  represent  things  if  you 
compare  a  quay  with  a  very  fine  shed  accommodation,  with 
a  quay  with  a  very  poor  shed  accommodation  ? — Yes,  there 
is  an  illustration  of  that  in  the  old  one  storey  sheds.  A  very 
heavily  laden  vessel  often  had  to  shift  her  berth  to  dis- 
charge her  full  cargo  which  was  a  serious  thing  to  do. 
The  heavily  laden  vessel  now  can  go  alongside  one  of  these 

•  quays  with  the  double  and  treble  storeyed  sheds  and  stie 
can  di.scharge  the  whole  cargo  in  her  own  length  which 
'  IS  a  very  groat  advantage  to  the  shipowner. 


6558.  A»d  the  effect  of  that  is  that  it  produces  a  higher  ^^r.   WMiinn 
return  if  you  measure  that  return  by  the  lineal  feet  on      Oallkroit 
which  the  vessel    discharges  ? — Yes,  but  the  lineal  feet  >Jn'n^- 
alone  to  my  mind  is  absolutely  erroneous.                          2lj.lulv  1906. 

6559.  (Captain  Blake.)  You  said  in  reply  to  Sir  William 

White  that  the  money  expended  by  the  dock  company 

had  practically  brought  its  own  return  in  bringing  more 
ships  and  more  money  to  Liverpool  ? — There  is  no  doubt 
that  that  is  so.     There  has  been  a  very  good  retiu^. 

6560.  And  in  the  case  at  any  rate  of  the  Mersey  Docks 
and  Harbour  Board  your  case  is  one  of  equality  as  between 
ship  and  ship  more  than  increase  of  revenue  ? — It  is 
right  to  say  "  more,"  but  yet  you  must  not  ignore  that 
we  do  require  an  increase  of  revenue.  You  must 
remember  the  statement  in  my  proof  that  the  Dock 
Board  are  adding  to  their  capital  £800,000  a  year  to  keep 
up  with  the  growing  requirements  of  the  port,  and  you 
know  what  £800,000  means  at  3J  per  cent. 

6561.  I  think  it  has  been  stated  in  general  terms  that 
it  is  not  intended  to  increase  your  revenue  so  much  as  to 
bring  about  equality  between  ship  and  ship  ? — I  think 
you  must  take  it  this  way.  We  contend  that  we  do  not 
propose  to  raise,  if  this  system  is  adopted,  the  amount  of 
£44,000  which  is  shown  in  table  No.  9,  but  you  must 
take  it  that  the  Board  do  intend,  if  this  system  is  adopted, 
to  get  some  further  return  though  not  to  the  extent  of  that 
£44,000.  You  were  not  here  yesterday,  but  I  specially 
drew  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  column  is  headed — 
"  difierence  on  present  rates  "  in  that  table. 

6562.  Still  I  think  I  need  not  go  all  over  that.  I  am 
sure  you  will  agree  with  me  about  this,  that  is  very  largely 
what  you  put  forward  on  behalf  of  the  Dock  Board,  that 
you  desire  to  make  some  sort  of  equality  as  between  ship 
and  ship  ? — That  is  right. 

6563.  If  that  is  so  does  the  amoimt  of  money  which 
you  spend  on  piers  or  sheds  or  in  any  other  way  have 
very  much  bearing  on  the  case  ? — Yes,  I  think  it  has. 
This  large  expenditure  we  are  contemplating  I  think  has 
a  bearing.  The  expenditure  on  the  Huskisson  and  Canada 
was  initiated  very  largely  in  the  interests  of  the  Atlantic 
mail  vessels,  and  the  two  large  vessels  which  you  may  say 
are  going  to  make  a  new  departure  in  size  from  the  large 
vessels  of  to-day,  and  which  are  in  esse  or  in  posse  are 
two  large  mail  steamers. 

6564.  At  the  present  time  you  divide  all  ships  into 
classes  of  voyage  ? — Yes. 

6565.  Have  you  power  to  alter  the  class  of  voyitge  ? — 
I  do  not  think  that  we  have.  Were  you  here  at  the 
beginning  when  I  think  Sir  William  White  put  the  question 
to  me  ? 

6566.  No,  I  do  not  think  so  ? — It  is  regulated  by  Section 
230  of  our  Act  of  1858. 

6567.  That  is  if  you  wanted  to  make  any  alteration 
you  would  have  to  get  an  alteration  in  the  law  ? — I  think 
we  would,  but  remember  that  this  works  excellently. 

6568.  If  you  want  to  get  equality  between  ship  and 
ships  would  it  not  be  more  easy  to  do  that  by  dividing 
your  ships  into  classes  ? — You  mean  by  percentage  of 
nett  to  gross. 

6569.  Instead  of  altering  the  tonnage  as  you  Uked  ? — 
I  do  not  know — I  think  that  would  be  a  very  difficult 
question. 

6570.  {Colonel  Denny.)  You  could  not  do  it  under  tht 
law  ? — No,  and  I  think  this  may  be  an  answer  to  you 
As  I  show  on  page  15  the  classes  very  largely  resolve 
themselves  into  the  same  type  of  steamer,  requiring  the 
same  kind  of  accommodation,  and  went  into  the  dock 
for  the  same  time.  In  answer  to  your  question  I  think 
it  would  really  produce  a  great  deal  more  dislocation  than 
this  proposal. 

6571.  {Ca-ptain  Blake.)  That  is  your  opinion  ? — Yes. 
May  I  say  this  in  answer  to  you,  that  subject  to  quantum 
this  is  the  method  that  has  already  been  adopted  to 
remedying  this  evil  in  thirty-two  cases. 

6572.  (Captain  Chalmers.)  At  the  bottom  of  page  6 
you  say :  "  on  attempting  to  determine  the  earning 
power  of  the  ship  by  measuring  the  quantity  of  space 
left  in  the  net  register  tonnage."  But  the  Act  does  not 
attempt  to  determine  the  earning  power,  does  it  7 — 
No,  you  refer  to  the  answer  I  gave  to  the  question  by  Sir 
William  White. 
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"r.  Wiltiirm      6573.  ^Vhat  it  does  attempt  to  detormlne  is  the  available 
OaUthro))     capacity  for  cargo  and  paasengerg  regardless  of  the  power 
to  earn  ? — I  agree  with  you  when  you  put  in  the  word 
"  attempt "  which  you  have  put  in. 

6574.  And  you  admit  on  page  8  that  the  net  register 
tonnage  for  the  class  in  the  North  .\tlantio  trade  at  present 
is  64-i  H  the  average  ? — Yes,  I  think  so. 

6575.  That  is  on  what  you  are  receiving  dues — on  an 
Kverage  of  61 -4  ? — Yes.  if  it  is  here  it  is  right. 

6576.  Then  with  regard  to  page  10,  in  the  14th  column 
of  that  Table  at  the  bottom  should  it  not  be  "  depth  "  and 
not  "draught"  T — I  think  you  are  right,  I  think  that 
should  be  "  depth." 

6577.  If  it  be  depth  does  it  not  destroy  your  oom- 
parison  7 — No. 

6578.  You  have  got  "  draught "  and  you  show  that 
between  the  "  Saxonia  "  and  the  "  Caronia  "  there  might 
be  six  feet  of  difierenoe  in  draught,  whereas  when  you  take 
that  draught  as  shewn  by  the  load  line  there  is  only 
•  difference  of  one  foot  six  inches.  I  cannot  see  the 
object  of  that  Table  at  all  ! — Yes,  it  shows  the  percentage 
of  gross  to  nett,  and  yx)u  must  take  the  table  in  con- 
junction with  the  evidence  which  has  been  given  as  to  the 
cost  of  providing  accommodation  for  these  vessels  of  great 
height  out  of  the  water. 

6579.  Yes,  but  what  I  mean  to  say  with  regard  to  the 
word  "  draught "  appearing  there  is  that  that  would 
appear  as  if  you  had  taken  into  consideration  the  amount 
of  water  iplus  any  height  above  water  that  the  ship 
would  take  ? — ^No. 

6580.  And  that  shows  the  difference  between  the 
"  Saxonia  "  and  "  Caronia  "  to  be  six  feet  nearly  ? — ^In 
favour  of ? 

6581.  The  "  Saxonia,"  whereas  there  is  really  in  draught 
only  a  difference  of  one  foot  six  inches  ? — Yes,  I  know 
all  abou't  those  vessels.  They  have  to  be  built  in  a 
certain  form  so  as  to  accommodate  the  enormous 
quantity  of  passengers. 

6582.  Are  your  depths  right.  Are  they  not  nearly 
a  foot  out  ? — You  may  take  it  that  there  may  be  a  differ- 
ence between  you  and  Mr.  Brace  on  some  point  as  to 
where  the  measurement  is  taken  to,  but  I  should  think 
you  and  he  would  be  in  agreement. 

6583.  You  have  got  the  "  Ortona  "  there  ?— Yes. 

6584.  And  the  "  Ortona "  you  reckon  would  come 
come  under  Class  7  as  a  rule  ? — Yes,  I  am  told  so. 

6585.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  she  might  come  under  Glass  4 
sometimes  ? — When  she  is  on  one  of  these  pleasure  trips  t 

6586.  Yes  ? — Quite  so,  but  that  is  a  most  exceptional 
case. 

6587.  But  these  exceptional  oases  will  take  place  ? 

But  you  cannot  draw  any  deduction  from  that. 

6588.  I  do  not  want  to  draw  any  deduction  ? — They 
never  built  the  "  Ortona  "  to  go  on  pleasure  trips. 

6589.  On  page  23,  the  second  paragraph,  you  say  that 
in  criticising  Table  1, 1  find  fault  with  the  class  of  boat  ? 
You  did. 

6590.  Yes,  in  cross-examination  of  Mr.  Spencer,  I  find 
fault  with  the  type  of  boat  ?— Does  it  say  that  you  find 
fault  t 

6591.  No,  the  expression  is  "  criticising,"  but  criticising 
is  finding  fault,  is  it  not  ? — No. 

6592.  As  a  matter  of  fact  I  did  find  fault  T— If  you  put 
it  on  yourself  you  may. 

6593.  I  found  fault  with  the  class  of  boat  which  was  put 
into  Appendix  No.  5,  because  they  were  cargo  liners  and 
not  ordinary  tramps  T— Yes,  quite  right,  and  then  we 
have  given  you  the  tramps. 

6594.  But  what  I  want  to  pomt  out  is  that  three  of  these 

vessels    {see   Appendix  No.    24)   are    not    tramps the 

"  Knight  Bachelor,"  the  "  Muroia,'!  and  the "  Planet 
Venus."  They  are  all  running  in  connection  with  lines  ? 
—Where  T 

6595.  The  "  Knight  Bachelor  "  and  the  "  Murcia  "■  are 
always  running  from  Liverpool  to  India.  The  "  Murcia  " 
is  one  of  the  English  and  American  Shipping  Company's 
boate,  and  the  "  Planet  Venus  "  is  one  of  the  Leyland 
ships— Not  the  F.  R.  Leyland,  but  the  R.  W.  Leyland  T 
— I  have  never  heard  of  those  running  in  a  line. 


6596.  They  are  liners  ?— What  do  you  call  a  "  liner  T  " 

6597.  The  "  Knight  Bachelor  "  will  load  and  discharge 
at  Liverpool,  and  go  to  the  same  destination  ? — Not  as  a 
liner. 

6598.  (Colonel  Denny.)  She  always  goes  to  the  same 
place. 

6599.  (Captain  Chalmerg.)  These  vessels,  i.e.,  the 
tramps  proper,  as  regards  their  time  in  dock  would  be 
engaged  purely  in  discharging,  but  you  compare  those 
with  the  liners  that  both  load  and  discharge  ? — I  am 
giving  you  the  best  comparison  which  I  can  get  in  the 
Port  of  Liverpool,  and  then  you  find  fault  with  that_ 

6600.  Can  you  compare  vessels  that  occupy  time  in 
loading  and  discharging  with  vessels  that  occupy  time 
only  in  discharging  ? — I  am  going  to  answer  you.  We 
have  tried  to  meet  you  to  the  best  of  our  ability,  and  we 
have  done  so. 

6601.  I  hold  that  if  you  leave  out  these  ships  I  described 
as  liners,  and  rightly,  you  get  a  much  higher  average  t 
— I  do  not  agree  with  you. 

6602.  And  that  really  bears  out  the  fact  that  these 
are  tramps  pure  and  simple,  and  the  others  are  not  ? — No, 
I  cannot  agree.  You  must  take  it  from  me  that  I  do  not 
accept  your  statement  as  against  that  of  our  statistical 
department. 

6603.  (Chairman.)  It  is  curious  that  taking  Captain 
Chalmers'  three  vessels  their  average  is  eight,  while  the 
average  of  the  total  is  twelve  ? — You  have  to  divide  the 
twelve  by  the  average  number  of  voyages,  I  think,  I 
think,  which  is  1-4. 

6604.  (Chairman.)  That  is  taken  into  account  ? — Not 
in  arriving  at  the  twelve,  is  it,  for  the  total  number  of 
voyages  U  ten  and  the  total  number  of  days  in  dock  is 
eighty-four. 

6605.  (Chairman.)  I  think  so. 

6606.  (Captain  Chalmers.)  I  do  not  lay  any  stress  on 
the  point,  I  only  want  it  cleared  up  ? — Will  you  take  it 
from  me  that  we  have  done  the  best  we  can  for  you,  and  it 
illustrates  the  fact  that  Liverpool  is  not  a  tramp  port.  I 
think  I  had  better  get  this  on  the  note  that  no  doubt  what 
Captain  Chalmers  has  in  his  mind,  and  which  explains 
what  he  has  just  stated  is  that  the  head  office  of  the  owners 
of  the  vessels  he  mentioned  is  at  Liverpool. 

6607.  No,  but  they  discharge  and  load  invariably  at 
Liverpool  ? — Where  do  you  get  it  ? 

6608.  We  get  it  from  the  advertisements.  If  you  go 
to  the  "  Liverpool  Journal  of  Commerce  "  will  you  not  find 
all  these  three  liners  have  advertised  stated  sailings? — 
You  would  call  it  a  line  where  a  man  by  an  advertisement 
puts  bis  vessel  on  a  berth  for  Australia  when  it  suits  him. 

6609.  No,  where  be  does  so  in  the  regular  course  of 
business — not  when  it  suits  him,  but  that  is  a  small 
matter  ? — It  is,  and  we  only  did  it  for  your  benefit. 

6610.  You  agree  that  register  tonnage  is  arrived  at 
after  certain  statutory  deductions — I  am  not  on  your 
evidence,  I  mean  apart  from  your  evidence — are  made 
from  the  gross  tonnage  for  propelling  power,  crew  space, 
and  certain  other  spaces,  is  it  not  ? — If  yoi:  qualify  it, 
and  in  place  of  your  word  "  attempt,"  which  I  accepted 
before  you  put  "  intended,"  1  accept  your  statement. 

6611.  No,  no,  I  did  not  say  that? — I  think  you  said, 
as  a  fact 

6612.  It  is  Section  77  which  defines  register  tonnage, 
and  does  it  not  state  that  it  is  arrived  at  after  certain 
statutory  deductions  have  been  made  from  the  gross 
tonnage  for  propelling  power,  crew  space,  and  other 
services  stated  ? — Under  the  Act,  but  I  thought  you 
were  saying  to  me  what  was  the  fact,  and  if  you  were 
saying  to  me  what  was  the  fact  I  accept  your  question 
if  you  preface  it  with  the  word  "intended." 

6613.  I  did  not  say  "  intended,"  because  you  say  the 
intention  of  an  Act  is  not  to  be  found  out  ? — But  the 
intention  of  a  statement  is  a  different  thing. 

6614.  According  to  the  Act,  the  deduction  for  pro- 
pelling power  has  always  been  a  varied  one,  that  is  to 
say  dependent  on  the  type  of  ship  and  the  power  and 
type  of  her  engines  ? — It  has. 

6615.  And  will  not  your  proposal  strike  at  the  root 
of  this  principle,  that  in  proportion  to  the  space  actually 
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occupied  by  and  necessary  for  the  working  of  the 
machinery,  so  was  the  deduction  to  increase  or  diminish  ? 
No,  I  do  not  think  so. 

6616.  It  will  not  strike  at  that  principle  ? — No,  I 
do  not  think  so,  to  any  very  serious  extent. 

6617.  Will  it  not  in  some  cases  even  prevent  a  ship 
obiaining  a  deduction  equal  to  the  actual  space  necessary 
for  the  working  of  the  machinery  ? — It  might. 

6618.  Then  do  you  think  it  just  to  allow  one  ship, 
the  exigencies  of  whose  trade  require  only  a  small  power 
and  small  engine  space,  to  obtain  a  deduction  equal  to 
two  and  a  half  times  the  space  occupied,  while  another 
has  not  to  get  a  deduction  equal  to  the  bare  space  ? — 
Yes,  we  do  not  look  at  the  percentage,  we  look  at  the 
result. 

6619.  You  consider  that  that  is  equality  T — Certainly. 

6620.  You  think  it  is  equality  between  ship  and  ship 
to  tax  a  ship  upon  the  space  which  is  actually  devoted 
to  propelling  power  T — Yes. 

6621.  And  to  exempt  from  taxation  the  spaces  of 
another  ship  which  not  only  has  her  whole  space  deducted, 
but  also  a  space  equal  to  once  and  a  half  times  more, 
and  in  addition  to  that  may  have  four -fifths  of  such 
space  filled  with  cargo  ? — Yes,  I  will  give  you  an 
illustration.  Have  you  ever  heard  of  the  celebrated 
case  where  six  books  were  said  to  be  of  the  same  value  as 
nine,  and  three  of  the  same  value  as  six  ? 

6622.  (Colonel  Denny.)  That  is  in  the  "  Arabian 
Nights,"  is  it  not  ? — I  do  not  think  it  is  in  the  "  Arabian 
Nights,"  but  we  are  getting  very  close  to  it. 

6623.  (Captain  Chalmers.)  Will  you  not  more  nearly 
get  equality  between  ship  and  ship  if  you  proceed  to  a 
lower  limit  than  you  have  claimed — a  lower  limit  of 
net  to  gross  ? — 1  will  answer  you  in  this  way.  So  far 
as  the  Mersey  Dock  Board  is  concerned  50  per  cent,  would 
have  answered  our  purpose  and  we  informed  the  House 
of  Lords  that  we  accepted  that.  You  most  bear  in  mind 
that  there  are  a  number  of  other  ports  round  the  Kingdom 
which  charge  on  their  maximum,  and  if  you  want  to  alter 
the  rule  applicable  to  all  ports,  which  we  were  told  was 
one  of  the  objects  of  throwing  out  our  Bill  and  setting 
up  this  committee  to  enquire  into  the  matter.  Yqu 
could  not  bring  in  an  all  round  50  per  cent,  owing  to  the 
fact  that  a  number  of  porta  are  now  up  to  the  maximum, 
but  80  far  as  Liverpool  is  concerned  I  do  not  think  as 
regards  our  revenue  or  the  amount  which  each  ship  would 
have  to  pay  it  very  much  matters  whether  you  call  it  64 
per  cent,  or  50  per  cent. 

6624.  Do  you  consider  a  limit  to  the  deduction  for 
propelling  power  such  as  would  eventuate  in  no  smaller 
tonnage  than  33  per  cent,  of  the  gross — would  be  dispro- 
portionate ? — No,  I  do  not  think  I  can,  because  that  is 
the  proposal  we  have  put  forward. 

6625.  No,  I  am  talking  of  the  proportion  of  nett  to 
gro3S  ?— Not  the  limit. 

6626.  No,  the  proportion  of  nett  to  gross  ? — Yes,  I 
should. 

6627.  You  would  call  it  disproportionately  low  ? — I 
should  and  I  think  that  the  evidence  has  shewn  it. 

6628.  We  have  had  ports  in  the  past  coming  and  asking 
us  for  33  per  cent,  only  ?— That  is  very  simple.  You 
must  look  at  the  class  of  port  and  the  average  of  the 
net  tonnage  frequenting  that  port.  That  is  the  answer. 
If  you  take  some  of  those  small  ports  frequented 
solely  by  fishing  vessels  which  were  some  of  the  first  to 
get  it,  I  have  no  doubt  that  33  per  cent,  was  right  and 
that  was  the  advantage  of  altering  the  law  to  suit  the 
requirements  of  the  locality. 

6629.  Take  the  "  Ferrum "  or  one  of  these  boats 
which  is  270  gross,  and  which  puts  out,  according  to 
your  estimation.  220  tons  of  deadweight.  If  you  were 
to  make  her  33  per  cent,  she  would  come  to  eighty-nine 
toils  ? — I  am  not  going  into  this  question  of  what  one 
vessel  would  carry. 

6630.  If  you  apply  that  to  the  forty-five  cubic  feet 
which  the  220  tons  occupies  you  get  a  close  approxima- 
tion to  that,  do  you  not  ? — Really  I  do  not  know.  I  am 
not  going  into  these  figures,  if  you  will  allow  me  to  say 
so.  I  am  not  here  to  go  into  figures.  I  mean  to  say  I 
will  deal  with  you  on  principle. 

409. 


6631.  Perhaps  it  was  wrong  to  take  you  on  figures —  Mr.  William 
I  should  not  have  done  so  ? — No.  I  have  dealt  with  Calthrop  ; 
you  fairly  on  every  question  of  principle  which  you  have       Thome.    '^ 


put  to  me. 


6632.  (Colonel  Denny.)  You  have  handed  in  these  two        — 
systems  of  the  Toxteth  and  the  Nelson  Dock.    You  do 

not  have  anything  to  do  with  figures.  You  do  not  know 
how  that  cost  has  been  arrived  at — it  was  given  to  you 
by  Mr.  Lyster  ? — No,  I  do  not  know. 

6633.  Mr.  Lyster  is  a  man  of  experience  and  he  may 
have  taken  it  upon  the  average  cost  of  the  dock  per 
oubio  yard. 

6634.  (Mr.  Lyster.)  No,  I  took  out  the  actual  quantities. 

6635.  (Colonel  Denny.)  You  took  all  these  quantities 
at  the  average  cost  all  over  your  dock. 

6636.  (Mr.  Lyster.)  No,  it  is  first  a  question  of  quan- 
tity and  then  it  is  a  question  of  price.  I  took  the  different 
quantities  in  the  case  of  the  two  docks  by  the  same  price. 

6637.  (Colonel  Denny.)  The  Nelson  Dock — which  I  see 
is  the  one  that  Sir  William  Watson's  ships  occupy — is 
that  the  one  which  he  has  occupied  for  many  years  ? — 
No,  since   1903. 

6638.  The  one  which  he  occupied  previous  to  that 
was  the  Clarence  Dock  ? — Right. 

6639.  Have  you  taken  into  account  what  proportion 
Sir  William  Watson's  contribution  to  the  revenue  in  the 
Clarence  Dock  bore  to  the  cost  of  the  construction  of 
that  dock  ? — No. 

6640.  It  is  within  the  bounds  of  possibility  that  Sir 
William  Watson  may  have  paid  for  the  cost  of  the  con- 
struction of  the  Clarence  Dock  ? — With  compound 
interest  ? 

6641.  I  merely  wanted  to  know.  You  are  taking  a 
dock  and  you  say  that  this  dock  was  specially  built  for 
a  trade  somewhat  similar  to  that  in  which  Sir  William 
Watson  is  engaged  at  the  Nelson  Dock  ? — It  is  really 
sixty  or  seventy  years  ago. 

6642.  Taking  another  point — the  proportionate  amount 
of  space  allocated  to  the  City  of  Dublin  Steam  Packet 
Company ;  that  has  been  done  by  taking  the  lineal  yards 
that  the  ship  occupies. 

6643.  (Mr.  Lyster.)  The  amoimt  of  his  appropriation. 

6644.  (Chairman.)  On  the  lineal  yards  in  the  total  dock, 

6645.  (Mr.  Lyster).  By  the  lineal  quayage. 

6646.  (Colonel  Denny.)  Then  do  you  not  take  any  not« 
of  what  that  dock  earns,  otherwise  it  is  simply  taking  the 
amount  that  Sir  William  Watson  pays  on  his  particular 
allocation. 

6647.  (Mr.  Lyster.)  It  is  the  whole  space  available  in 
the  dock  as  compared  with  what  Sir  William  Watson  ha» 
— by  space  I  mean  lineal  quayage.  , , 

6648.  (Colonel  Denny.)  Taking  the  Toxteth  dock  what 
is  the  class  of  vessel  which  uses  the  Toxteth  Dock  ? — The 
Eastern  Traders. 

6649.  All  64  percenters  ? — I  should  think  so. 

6650.  Class  7,  you  mean  ? — Class  7. 

6651.  Have  you  any  idea  of  the  total  number  of  days 
that  they  would  occupy  the  quayage  of  the  Toxteth 
Docks  compared  with  Sir  William  Watson's  vessels  ? — 
Yes,  it  is  here  on  page  15  ;  they  would  be  in  6  to  10  and  Sir 
William  Watson,  who  is  in  Class  2,  would  oqcupy  1  to  2  I 
think  it  is.  Clarence  Dock  was  opened  on  the  6th  Sep- 
tember, 1830. 

6662.  Sir  William  Watson  occupied  that  Deck  for 
sixty-three  years  ? — No,  I  think  he  came  in  in  the  forties — 
there  were  old  associations  with  it  I  should  think. 

6653.  Did  you  take  the  Toxteth  Dock  simply  at 
random  ? — I  should  think  the  Toxteth  Dock  was  taken,, 
because  Mr.  Lyster  did  not  consider  it  would  be  fair  to 
Sir  William  Watson  to  take  either  the  Alexandra  or  the 
Huskisson  Canada  Dock,  which  would  be  larger  I  should 
think  ;  that  would  be  probably  the  reason. 

6654.  I  understand  that  the  Alexandra  and  Huskisson 
Canada  Dock  would  show  a  larger  percentage  than  the 
Toxteth  Dock  ? — I  should  think  it  very  likely. 

6655.  (Mr.  Lyster.)  I  will  tell  you  why  I  did  not  take 
the  Canada-Huskisson  Dock — it  was  simply  because  we 
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itr.  Williaw  had  not  completed  the  •ystem,  and  really  I  am  increasing 
<^l^'-op      it  now. 

6656.  {Colond  Dfnny.)  Ab  reearda  the  Vinson  Dock— 

26  July  1906.  th»  11-7  per  cent,  that  Sir  William  W'atnon  pays  on  the 

lo««st  computation  is  a  fair  return  ?— There  is  no  land 

value  there,  and  there  is  no  return  for  the  entrance 
and  other  matters  which  I  spoke  of,  I  rather  fancy, 
before  you  arrived  ;  but.  Colonel  Denny,  I  do  wish  it  to 
be  most  plain  on  the  notca  that  we  have  never  compared 
them. 

6657.  You  do  not  exclude  the  value  of  the  land  !— 
Yes,  the  value  of  the  land  is  excluded. 

6668.  {Chairman.)  It  does  not  say  so  ;  it  says  land  and 
entrances. 

6669.  (Colond  Dtnnii.)  Thon  yon  have  excluded  the 
coet  of  the  land  in  both  instances  ?— Yes. 

6660.  What  would  be  the  relative  cost  of  the  land  pet 
square  yard  in  the  Nelson  and  in  the  Toxteth  ?— I  should 
think  they  would  be  the  same. 

6661.  At  the  time  that  those  docks  wiere  made  the 
price  of  land  would  be  no  more  for  the  construction  of  the 
Toxteth  Dock  than  would  be  the  price  of  land  for  the 
construction  of  the  Nelson  Dock  T— No,  I  thought  you 
were  speaking  of  the  present  day. 

6662.  When  I  build  a  ship  it  is  the  money  which  I  spend 
in  the  building  of  the  ship  that  is  the  cost  of  the 
ship.  When  you  talk  of  land  at  the  time  yon  acquired 
the  land  for  the  Nelson  Dock,  you  mean  the  cost  of  the 
land  a»  that  time.  But  as  regards  the  land  acquired  for 
the  Toxteth  Dock,  that  was  very  much  more  valuable 
than  the  land  acquired  for  the  Nelson  Dock,  was  it  not  ? 

The  prices  were  very  high  in  the  forties  as  I  know  from 

looking  it  up.  I  think  it  is  on  the  note  sufficiently  perhaps 
already,  but  still  it  would  be  as  well  to  have  this— there 
ore  so  many  elements  in  the  coasting  trade  and  in  the 
foreign  trade  that  we  should  never  have  put  on  the 
rjcord  here  a  comparison  between  the  one  and  the  other 
such  as  Sir  William  Watson  has  done.  There  is  the 
transit  trade. 

6663.  If  you  are  going  to  deal  with  the  returns  to  the 
dockowncrs  I  do  not  see  how  you  can  avoid  doing  that. 
If  you  say  one  ship  returns  me  a  fair  amount  and  another 
ship  an  unfair  amount,  the  one  will  be  a  bad  customer 
and  another  a  good  customer  T — No  one  has  said  that  the 
City  of  Dublin  Steam  Packet  Company  is  a  bad  customer — 
it  is  a  very  good  customer. 

6664.  Then  you  have  no  objection  to  the  City  of 
Dublin  ;  it  is  simply  a  case  of  platonic  equality  ? — I  could 
not  say,  but  as  far  as  the  City  of  Dublin  Steam  Packet 
Company  are  concerned  they  are  a  fair  coasting  line. 

6665.  You  would  not  like  to  lose  them  T — Of  course 
not. 

6666.  Even  on  the  present  system  ? — Do  you  think 
that  a  Board  composed  like  the  Mersey  Docks  and  Harbour 
Board  are  likely  to  lose  them.  The  Board  understands  all 
the  exigencies  of  the  trades  that  frequent  Liverpool. 

6667.  On  page  12  you  say,  "  The  Board  have  always 
said  that  it  is  their  intention,  when  the  basis  of  charge  is 
settled,  to  adjust  their  rates  to  the  altered  circumstances." 
The  Board  have  always  said  that  T — Yes. 

66((8.  Can  you  produce  any  proof  in  the  evidence  before 
the  Committee  that  that  is  the  case  T — I  gave  some 
references  this  morning,  and  I  also  stated  that  which  the 
Ctiairman,  as  I  expected,  absolutely  accepted,  that  Mr. 
Spencer,  when  he  put  in  the  figures,  explained  the  item  of 
£44,000  and  how  the  Board  were  going  to  deal  with  it. 

6669.  (Chairman.)  I  do  not  understand  that  it  had 
reference  to  a  change  of  rates  ? — It  was  on  Mr.  Spencer 
making  that  answer  to  Mr.  Bums  that  the  matter  stopped. 

6670.  (Chairman.)  I  never  gathered  that  from  Mr. 
Spencer. 

6671.  (Colond  Denny.)  Mr.  Hughes  is  the  Chairman  of 
the  Works  Committee  of  the  Board,  and,  spealdng  on 
behalf  of  that  Board,  he  stated  that  the  Works  Committee 
were  injured  by  the  low  tonnage — I  mean  the  Mersey 
Docks  and  Harbour  Board  were  injured  by  the  low 
tonnage  of  these  vessels.  He  says,  "  From  my  position 
a.s  Chairman  of  the  Works  Committee,"  and  so  on — ho  is 
of  opinion  that  the  Mersey  Docks  Board  was  injured  by 
the  low  tonnag*  ?— Yes. 


6672.  Then,  again,  speaking  as  a  shipowner  at  Question 
348  lie  think-s  ' '  both  as  a  shipowner  and  as  a  Member  of 
the  Dock  Board,  that  the  law  should  be  altered  so  that 
the  deductions  for  propelling  power  should  be  so  limited 
that  the  .Atlantic  mail  steamers  and  coasting  vessels 
which  are  not  paying  their  proper  share  should  pay  on 
practically  the  same  basis  as  the  other  class  of  vessels. 
Then  as  a  matter  of  fact  Mr.  Hughes  in  his  final  passage  did 
not  hold  out  the  very  slightest  intention  of  the  Board 
altering  the  average  ? — I  do  not  know. 

6673.  In  fact,  he  stated  that  both  as  a  dock  manager 
and  as  a  shipowner  he  considered  that  they  were  not  being 
fairly  treated  and  that  the  coasting  vessels  should  pay 
on  practically  the  same  basis  as  the  other  class  ? — Yes,  on 
the  same  basis  rate. 

6674.  Maintain  the  same  rates  as  they  have  at  the 
present  moment  ? — Oh,  no ;  Mr.  Hughes  was  not  speaking 
of  rates. 

6675.  (Chairman.)  I  think  that  is  implied.  If  he 
had  meant  that  there  was  to  be  this  radical  change,  that 
was  the  time  to  say  it,  surely  ? — I  do  not  know  whether  I 
may  put  it  in  this  way.  Mr.  Spencer  was  in  attendance. 
Mr.  Brace  was  called  on  Wednesday,  the  29th  March.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  Mr.  Spencer  was  here  a  week.  Mr.  Hughes 
was  here  on  the  21st  March,  and  Mr.  Spencer  sat  upstairs  in 
the  waiting-room,  and  ha  had  been  here  really  from  the 
beginning,  but  through  the  exigencies  of  the  case,  fol- 
lowed by  bis  illness,  he  was  not  called  until  a  later  date. 

6676.  (Colond  Denny.)  I  want  to  put  it  in  this  way  to 
Mr.  Thorne,  that  Mr.  Hughes  speaks  of  the  mail  steamers 
and  the  coasting  steamers  in  one  category  as  being  unfair 
ships.  The  ultimate  solution  of  the  Board  is  that  whilst 
they  exact  from  the  mail  ships  additional  money  they 
do  not  propose  to  penalise  coasting  vessels  ? — They  do 
not — I  accept  your  word  "  penalise."  They  have  not 
the  slighest  desire  to  penalise. 

6677.  Or  to  charge  them  much  more  T — No.  I  stand 
by  what  I  said  yesterday. 

6678.  In  fact,  the  present  rate  of  4Jd.  for  their  class 
would  be  reduced  ? — That  is  right. 

6679.  But  not  on  mail  steamers  ?— I  put  it  as  fairly  as  I    • 
can  about  the  mail  steamers  and  I  gave  my  reasons. 

6680.  When  you  brought  in  your  first  Bill  you  had 
50  per  cent,  in  it  ? — ^That  is  it. 

6681.  At  that  time  had  the  "  Campania "  and  the 
"  Lucania  "  been  sailing  from  Liverpool  1 — Yes. 

6682.  And  50  per  cent,  would  have  satisfied  you  then 
on  the  "  Lucania  "  and  "  Campania  "  ? — It  would,  for  the 
reasons  I  have  given.     We  were  following  precedent. 

6683.  It  is  the  intermediate  vessels  that  have  upset  you  t 
—They  have  upset  us  ? 

6684.  Because  you  now  wish  these  boats  to  be  charged 
practically  on  64  per  cent.  ? — Yes. 

6685.  Why  have  you  changed  if  you  were  satisfied 
with  50  per  cent.,  and  the  "  Campania  "  and  "  Lucania  " 
were  doing  you  no  harm  at  50  per  cent.,  why  do  you  now 
wish  to  raise  them  to  63  per  cent.  ? — Because  we  then  went, 
as  we  were  bound  to  do,  for  the  more  rough  and  ready 
system  of  justice,  and  we  were  led  to  believe  that  here  we 
were  going  to  have  a  scientific  inquiry  by  experts. 

6686.  You  were  twice  before  the  House  of  Commons  ? — 
Twice  before  the  House  of  Commons. 

6687.  You  did  not  know  anything  about  this  Committee 
until  the  second  time  ? — Right  at  the  end. 

6688.  Your  50  per  cent,  came  on  before  you  knew  any- 
thing about  this  Committee  ? — I  give  you  my  answer. 
We  followed  precedent  and  did  what  we  were  advised  to  do. 

66o9.  Was  the  agitation  about  this — from  your  know- 
ledge of  the  movement,  did  it  urge  any  inherent  injustice 
felt  by  the  dock  owners,  or  did  it  urge  any  complaints  made 
by  the  shipowners  ? — You  see  our  Board  is  a  composite 
Board — it  consists  of  merchants  and  shipowners. 

6690.  Who  raised  the  question  on  your  Board  T — I  think 
the  person  who  first  raised  it  was  the  Chairman,  Mr, 
Robert  Gladstone,  some  years  ago.  I  think  he  was  the 
man  who  absolutely  first  raised  it,  and  he  was  an  East 
India  merchant. 

6691.  He  could  not  be  hurt  on  the  point  of  vi.'w  of 
equality  between  ship  and  ship  ? — Yes,  he  could. 
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6692.  If  he  raised  it  would  it  not  strike  you  that  his 
object  was  to  get  more  money  ? — You  cannot  get  me 
to  go  beyond  what  I  have  stated  in  the  reasons  I  have 
given  you.  If  you  knew  Mr.  Robert  Gladstone  you  would 
know  that  he  went  in  for  it  very  largely  on  the  ground  of 
equality. 

6693.  Is  it  not  a  very  strange  thing  that  the  other 
members  of  your  Board  connected  with  Liverpool — Mr. 
Holt—  ?— Yes. 

6694.  And  Mr.  Bibby —  ? — He  is  not  a  member. 

6695.  He  was  ?— Yes. 

6696.  And  Jlr.  Hughes — they  are  the  gentlemen  who 
felt  the  matter  very  strongly  from  the  point  of  view  of 
their  own  interest.  Every  one  of  them  stated  that  they 
are  ill-used  and  that  they  have  to  pay  more  thsin  their 
share,  and  if  these  things  were  put  right  they  would  pay 
less  than  they  are  doing  now  ? — Are  you  justified  in 
stating  that  last. 

6697.  Absolutely  up  to  the  hilt  ?— I  doubt  it.  Theoreti- 
cally they  should,  but  having  regard  to  what  the  Board 
are  about  to  do,  I  think  there  is  very  little  chance  of  that 
class  of  vessel  getting  any  decrease.  They  may  get 
benefit  in  another  way  by  increase  of  accommodation. 

6698.  Here  is  what  Mr.  Hughes  says  :  — "  I  ask  par- 
ticularly that  we  shall  all  be  put  on  the  same  footing, 
and  if  I  pay  on  63  per  cent,  that  everyone  else  shall  "  ? — 
I  agree  to  that,  but  what  I  demur  to  is  your  statement 
that  he  thought  he  was  going  to  get  some  reduction. 

6699.  Because  he  must  ?— Why. 

6700.  Because  if  you  are  going  to  get  the  same  amount 
of  money  out  of  this  thing  some  will  pay  more  and  some 
will  pay  less  ? — I  do  not  think  so. 

6701.  I  do  not  think  the  Committee  will  contradict 
that  the  general  trend  of  feeling  amongst  the  gentlemen 
who  came  here  as  Liverpool  shipowners  was  that  they 
were  being  unfairly  taxed  as  against  the  others  ?— I 
accept  that. 

6702.  {Professor  Biles.)  Did  not  your  assumption 
include  that  there  was  no  more  money  to  be  raised  ? 

6703.  {Colonel  Denny.)  No. 

6704.  {Professor  Biles.)  Is  not  Mr.  Thome  making 
a  distinction  between  coasters  whose  rate  may  be  altered 
and  the  big  ships  whose  rate  will  probably  not  be  altered  t 
—Yes. 

6705.  {Professor  Biles.)  What  Colonel  Denny  was 
referring  to  was  the  case  of  Mr.  Hughes,  Mr.  Holt,  and 
Mr.  Johnston,  whose  rate  probably  would  not  be  altered  ? 
— That  is  certainly  what  I  intended — they  certainly  did 
not  intend  to  convey  that  they  would  be  paying  less. 

6706.  {Colonel  Denny.)  You  said,  in  reply  to  Sir  William 
White,  that  cargo  coasting  steamers  have  the  advantages 
of  every  penny  spent  on  your  dock  ? — I  think  they  have. 


Thome. 
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6707.  Did  you  read  Mr.  Mackenzie's  evidence  from  Mr.   William 
the  Clyde  Trust,  which  is  not  an  inconsiderable  body,      Oalthrop 
and  which  is  certainly  a  reputable  body? — The  Chairman 
rather  tried  to  draw  me  on  to  say  that  Glasgow  is  not  a  , 
big  place,  but  I  would  not  fall  into  the  trap. 

6708.  It  is  the  second  city  of  the  Empire.  Mr.  Mac- 
kenzie says  that  having  regard  to  the  fact  that  the  river 
was  deepened  and  widened  "  to  a  considerable  extent 
beyond  what  is  required  for  these  vessels,  whose  maximum 
draft  may  be  taken  as  sixteen  feet,  should  not,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  trustees,  be  disturbed  by  any  hard  and 
fast  rule  fixing  a  higher  minimum  of  net  register  tonnage." 
In  other  words,  that  they  enjoyed  the  value  of  every 
penny,  as  they  got  a  great  deal  more  done  for  them  than 
they  required  ? — -No,  you  have  not  followed  me.  I  say 
that  they  get  the  advantage  in  many  ways.  What  I 
was  saying  when  you  quoted  that  was  this,  that  they  get 
the  advantage  in  the  enormous  coasthig  transit  trade. 

6709.  That  is  a  perfectly  fair  deduction,  and  I  have 
no  objection  to  that? — And  also  Colonel  Denny,  follow- 
ing what  is  stated  by  Mr.  Mackenzie,  these  vessels 
— particularly  the  coasting  liners — have  got  advantages 
from  this  deepening  of  the  bar  and  landing  stage  facilities. 
They  practically  run  on  a  time  table  instead  of  having 
to  run  by  tide,  and  as  I  have  stated,  the  vessels  in  the 
Nelson  and  Bramley  Moore  Docks  have  the  advantage 
of  being  able  to  dock  and  undock  from  half  ebb  right 
round  to  half  flood,  which  is  a  great  advantage  to  them. 

6710.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Mr.  Mackenzie  differs  ? — 
Only  in  degree. 

6711.  Now  may  I  go  back  to  that  question  about  the 
owners  of  63  per  cent,  paying  more  than  the  others. 
Mr.  Hughes,  at  Question  346,  is  asked  by  the  chairman, 
"  Without  imputing  any  improper  motives  it  is  their 
interest  that  the  change  should  be  made,  because  if  other 
boats  pay  more  they  will  obviously  pay  less,  is  not  that 
so  ? — (^4.)  Certainly  "  ? — I  quite  agree. 

6712.  "  I  say  that  they  ought  not  in  a  free  country 
to  pay  more  than  other  people  pay.  Why  should  the 
others  have  better  accommodation  and  pay  less  for  it  ?  " 
That  is  a  dissertation  on  a  free  country.  There  is  no 
election  on  the  Mersey  Docks  and  Harbour  Board  ? — 
Yes  there  is. 


6713.  What    about     co-opting  ? — They    co-opt 
vacancies. 


for 


6714.  But  the  only  coasting  representative  there  is 
a  man,  none  of  whose  ships  are  under  60  per  cent.  ? — I 
had  a  list  of  his  ships  at  the  time,  and  unfortunately  I 
have  not  looked  it  up  between  then  and  now. 

The  witness  subsequently  furnished  the  following  list 
of  vessels : — 


400. 
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Mr.  William  Mkbsxy    Docks    and    Harbour    Board. 

IKoJnt'     '''"^   "^   Stkambrb  owned  and  chartered  by  Messrs.  F.  H.  Powell  Jk  Co.  for  year  ending  1st  July,   1904, 

■  (Mr.  A.  H.  Read,  a  member  of  the  Mersey  Docks  and  Harbour  Board,  being  a  partner  m  that  firm). 
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VeaML 


Ovntd  by  Mutrt.  F.  H.  PototU  & 
Azalea        .... 


C'readen 
Faithful      - 
Hanbory     • 
Mindful      - 
Point  Clear 
Powerful 
River  Tay   - 
Sioath  Coast 
Truthful     • 
Watchful    - 


Length. 


Chartered  by  MeMrt.  F.  H.  Powell 
Abercraig    -        -        .        - 
Birker  Force       ... 
Blue  Bell    .... 
BresitRock- 

British  Empire  -  ■  . 
British  Monarch ... 
Bumock      - 

Clarence  -  -  .  . 
Dinnington-  ... 
Duncrag  .... 
Harold  .... 
Ituna  -  -  -  -  . 
Mary  Hough  ... 
Maggie  Warrington  - 
Mersey  .... 
Microphone- 

Millgate      -        -        .        . 
Obsidian     .... 
Princess  Sophia  - 
Princess  Thyra    -        > 
Progress      .... 
Queens  Channel  - 
Reveil         .... 


Roubaix 

Torfrey 

Volscian 

Whimbrel 

Yewdale 


Co. 
162-0 
165-5 
198-0 
170-0 
142-1 
166-0 
270-4 
166-8 
170-2 
220-6 
165-0 

<fc  Co. 
1631 
165  0 
175-9 
167-6 
167-5 
160-0 
158-5 
170-4 
1690 
165-2 
1400 
181-2 
225-6 
220-0 
1730 
166-6 
143-7 
195-2 
176-2 
180-0 
157-0 
153-2 
159-5 
170-0 
167-9 
179-7 
180-0 
165-2 


Breadth. 


23-6 
25-3 
30-2 
260 
23-7 
27-2 
360 
25-6 
231 
31-1 
24-1 

25-1 

25-1 

26-1 

26-1 

26-6 

24-7 

25-1 

27-2 

21-4 

28-2 

23-1 

28-3 

29-3 

300 

25-2 

21-1 

24-1 

30-1 

26-7 

29-1 

231 

23-6 

25  0 

25-6 

25-1 

27-9 

28-1 
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Depth. 


13-1 

12-7 
131 
10-2 
9-8 
11-4 
19-3 
10-4 
13-2 
170 
10-8 


9-8 
9-7 
12-6 
11-5 
11-5 
11-0 
11-8 
11-4 
12-2 
120 
9-3 
14-3 
153 
16-1 
11-8 
11-8 
10-8 
11-2 
10-7 
10-6 
11-6 
9-0 
10-0 
12-0 
9-4 
121 
13-9 
10-9 


Tonnage. 


Gross. 


493 
521 
783 
489 
361 
507 

1,612 
467 
421 

1,212 
353 


Net. 


269 
293 
334 
193 
138 
180 
836 
194 
221 
769 
183 


Percentage 

of  Net  to 

Gross. 


54-6 
56-2 
42-7 
39-6 
38-2 
35-5 
51-9 
41-6 
52-5 
63-4 
51-8 


433 

162 

483 

159 

568 

281 

519 

186 

557 

237 

523 

229 

425 

180 

555 

223 

366 

224 

563 

276 

301 

72 

656 

406 

869 

530 

928 

538 

536 

226 

384 

190 

403 

14G 

742 

309 

502 

197 

602 

198 

409 

225 

370 

127 

415 

211 

548 

298 

443 

156 

C16 

190 

649 

393 

477 

175 

Avera 

ri/^ii-  r»*«^ 


Average  48  per  cent. 

37-4 
32-9 
49-5 
35-8 
42-5 
43-8 
42-4 
40-2 
61-2 
48-8 
23-9 
61-9 
61-0 
58  0 
42-2 
49-5 
36-2 
41-6 
39-2 
329 
55-0 
343 
50-8 
64-4 
35-2 
29-2 
60-5 
36-7 
Average  44-2  ))er  cent 
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6715.  {Mr.  Havelock  Wilson.)  The  63  percenters 
are  complaining  that  they  are  not  having  justice  as 
•compared  with  the  other  ships  at  33  per  cent  ? — Yes, 
I  think  you  may  put  that ;  you  were  present  at  the  in- 
■quiries  last  year.  You  heard  the  evidence  as  much  as 
I  did,  and  you  have  heard  it  all  here. 

6716.  Do  you  think  that  there  is  justice  in  complaining 
•that  they  were  not  getting  equality.  Have  you  taken  into 
\3onsideration  this  fact,  that  those  who  are  paying  on  63 
per  cent,  have  got  a  con3iderable  allowance  for  bunker 

^pace  ? — Yes.  I  give  the  answer  which  I  gave  to  Captain 
"Chalmers,  that  we  look  to  the  result  and  not  to  the  per- 
•oentage. 

6717.  Do  you  know  that  the  bunker  space  in  the 
■63  percenters  is  not  continuously  used  for  carrying 
'Coals  ?^I  accept  that. 

6718.  You  know  that  that  is  the  fact — that  they  very 
often  carry  cargo  in  these  bunker  spaces  ? — I  think  that 
is  quite  possible. 

6719.  That  does  not  apply  to  the  fast  Atlantic  liners, 
•does  it  ? — Yes,  I  think  so.  I  think  Mr  Moorhouse  ad- 
mitted that,  80  I  do  not  think  you  had  better  go  further 
than  he  did.  Mr.  Moorhouse  admitted  that  he  was  not 
using  the  whole  of  this  space. 

6720.  Did  yon  ever  know  of  any  of  the  fast  Atlantic 
■faoit?  cirrying  any  cargo  in  their  bunker  space  ?^As 
regards  allowances  for  bunker  space  I  think  Captain 
Chalmers  once  said,  as  I  read  the  notes,  that  it  was  not 
recognised  as  bunker  space. 

6721.  {Captain  Chalmers.)  Mr.  Wilson  means  per- 
manent bunkers  ? — I  do  not  suggest  that.  What  is  the 
good  of  a  man  of  your  enormous  experience  putting 
8uch  a  question  to  me.  I  have  not  come  here  on  bunker 
space. 

6722.  {Mr.  Havelock  Wilson.)  From  the  evidence  you 
liave  given  this  morning  and  yesterday  you  certainly 
know  a  great  deal  about  it  ? — I  am  glad  to  hear  you 
aay  so. 

6723.  And  I  hope  you  are  not  going  to  plead  that  you 
do  not  understand  the  question  ? — -I  do  not  say  that  I  do 
not  understand  the  question,  but  it  is  a  question  that  you 
know  far  more  of  than  I  do. 

6724.  That  doe?  not  alter  the  fact  that  I  want  to  get 
information  from  you  with  regard  td  the  matter  and 
the  point  I  want  to  make  is  this  :  If  the  63  percenters 
•can  have  the  use  of  their  bunker  space  for  carrying  cargo 
are  they  not  better  off  than  the  37  percenters  who  do 
not  have  that  opportunity  of  using  bunker  spaces  ? — 
Such  a  very  large  number  of  questions  have  to  be  taken 
into  consideration  in  answering  your  question  that 
really  I  am  not  prepared  to  reply  to  it. 

6725.  And  that  is  the  best  answer  you  can  give  me  ? — 
Yes  ;  but  I  quite  accept  Captain  Chalmer's  explanation 
•of  your  former  question  that  bo  far  as  I  know  I  do  not 
think  Atlantic  mail  steamers  ever  do  carry  cargo  in 
their  permanent  bunker  space  :   Is  that  what  you  want  ? 

6726.  That  is  what  I  want  ?— Right. 

6727.  Then  do  you  admit  that  the  63  percenters  do 
carry  cargo  in  their  bunker  space  ? — Wait  a  minute. 

6723.  On  their  homeward  passage  ? — In  their  per- 
manent bunker  space  ? 

6729.  Yes  ?— I  daresay  it  ii  possible,  but  wait  a  minute. 
I  will  do  to  you  precisely  as  I  have  done  to  Sir  William 
White,  Professor  Biles,  and  Captain  Chalmers  ;  if  you 
state  it  as  a  fact  I  will  accept  it  from  you. 

6730.  I  do  state  it  as  a  fact,  and  moreover  we  have 
got  it  on  the  evidence  ? — Very  well. 

6731.  If  that  is  so  that  the  63  percenters  can 
carry  cargo  in  their  bunker  space  and  the  37  percenters 
cannot  carry  it  in  .their  bunker  space,  would  not  that 
make  a  great  deal  of  difference  in  the  earning  capacity  of 
the  63  percenters  as  compared  with  the  others  ?— In 
quality  or  quantity  7 

6732.  In  both  7— It  is  qnite  possible  tha*  it  migh 
not. 

6733.  Can  you  conceive  how  it  would  not  make  a 
difference  7— Certainly  I  can,  the  space  of  one  vessel 
may  be  worth  four  or  five  times  the  space  in  another. 

6734.  Certainly  ;  it  would  give  them  an  opportunity 
of  earning  better  results,  would  it  not  ?— It  all  depends 
on  the  rate  of  freight. 


;  6735.  You  do  not  mean  to  suggest  that  in  AtUritio  ^^   William 
Imers,  if  they  have  bunker  space  which  they  have  empted      Calthrop 
out  of  coals,  that  they  could  put  passengers  down  there—       Thome. 

you  do  not  suggest  that  7— If  you  say  they  do  not,  I  will         

tike  it  from  you.  26  July  1905. 

6736.  I  say  they  do  not  7 — Very  well. 

6737.  Then  on  the  63  per  centers  if  they  have  got  their 
bunkers  emptied  out  and  they  put  cargo  there  and  they 
get  paid  for  it,  is  not  that  to  the  advantage  of  the  63  per- 
centers 7 — Yes,  I  have  no  doubt  they  do  n6t  put  the  cargo 

into  the  bunker  space  without  being  paid  for  the  cargo 

that  is  right. 

6738.  They  would  not  carry  it  for  the  fun  of  carrying 
it,  they  would  be  paid  for  it  7— And  the  others  do  not  go 
at  twenty  to  twenty-three  knots  an  hour  for  the  fun  of 
going  at  that  speed. 

6739.  Certainly  not,  they  go  in  order  to  carry  passengers ; 
that  is  the  best  answer  I  can  get  on  that  7 — I  think  you  are 
not  entitled  to  any  better,  because  I  have  given  your  own 
answer — you  have  framed  your  own  answer. 

6740.  You  will  not  admit  that  the  63  percenters  are 

better  off  in  consequence  of  it— or  will  you  admit  that  7 

Pro  rata  ? 

6741.  With  regard  to  crew  space  do  you  know  that 
several  shipowners  who  have  given  evidence  have  all 
admitted  that  they  have  to  pay  on  63  per  cent,  of  the 
gross,  and  that  the  tendency  would  be  to  reduce  the  . 
amount  of  light  and  air  space  which  is  given  to  the  men 
who  perform  their  duties  in  the  engine  room  and  stoke 
holds  7 — Yes  ;  and  it  is  for  the  Committee  to  judge  of 
that  evidence. 

6742.  But  that  would  not  be  in  the  public  interest  to 
have  that  principle  changed  which  has  existed  so  long  7 

No.  _  n 

6743.  To  encourage  the  shipowners  to  give  as  much 
light  and  air  space  to  the  work  people  as  possible  they 
have  allowed  these  deductions  7 — No ;  but  if  you  ask  me 
I  think  it  is  a  bad  system  to  adopt,  that  crew  space 
should  be  contingent  on  anything  relating  to  dock  ton- 
nage rates — that  the  allowance  should  be  contingent 
on  that.  I  think  it  ought  to  be  entirely  apart  from  it. 
This  is  not  within  the  scope  of  the  reference,  Mr.  Wilson  • 
but  I  think  that  the  seamen  should  have  adequate  accom- 
modation on  every  vessel. 

6744.  I  am  not  now  speaking  of  accommodation  with 
reference  to  where  they  live.  I  am  speaking  of  the  place 
where  they  work  7— Quite  right ;  they  ought  to  have 
adequate  accommodation  there. 

6745.  Do  you  know  that  some  of  your  witnesses  have 
stated  that  many  of  the  ships  have  excessive  light  and 
air  space  7 — ^Do  you  mean  Mr.  Brace  7 

6746.  Several  of  them — the  shipowners  7— Have  they  7 

6747.  Yes  7—1  doubt  if  they  ever  went  into  that  detail ; 
I  expect  they  left  it  to  Mr.  Brace. 

6748.  It  was  not  Mr.  Brace,  it  was  some  of  the  ship- 
owners, some  of  the  members  of  the  Mersey  Docks  and 
Harbour  Board  7—1  have  no  doubt  when  you  come  to 
consider  your  report  you  will  put  the  reference  which  you 
think  bears  that  out  before  your  colleagues. 

6749.  {Chairman.)  I  have  only  one  question  to  ask 
which  results  from  the  information  you  gave  me  to-day. 
I  suggest  that  the  effect  of  your  present  proposal  is  so  far 
as  coasters  are  concerned  that  they  will  be  treated  exactly 
as  they  would  have  been  under  your  Bill  before  Parliament, 
but  as  far  as  the  Cunard  Company  are  concerned  they  will 
be  treated  a  great  deal  worse  7 — The  effect  may  be  so  for 
that  Company. 

6750.  That  is  the  effect  of  the  change  as  it  is  now  ex- 
plained 7—1  tell  you  that  it  would  not  be  fair  for  you  to  go 
away  with  the  impression  that  they  will  be,  but  I  cannot 
say  that  they  will  not  be ;  and  it  would  not  be  right  for  me 
to  say  more,  having  regard  to  this  very  large  expenditure 
which  is  looming  in  the  future,  but  you  must  couple  it  with 
that.  You  must  couple  it  with  the  present  and  the 
coming  expenditure,  and  the  reason  why  the  Board  may 
not  make  the  same  deduction  in  Class  6  as  they  would  in  the 
case  of  the  coasting  class  will  be  because  of  this  enormous 
expenditure  which  they  will  shortly  have  to  undertake. 

6751.  I  am  right  in  assuming  that  so  far  as  you  go, 
speaking  at  present,  the  effect  of  the  change  and  of  your 
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Mr.  William  proflant  pro|xisaI.  instead  of  keeping  to  50  per  cent.,  will 

Callhrop     be  that  it  will  only  apply  to  the  fast  mail  steamere  which 

Ihorne.      ^y  jj^yp  ^^  ^y  ^  gpoat  deal  more  T— Yes,  but  I  am  sure 

"6  July  1905.  ^'^'^y""  '''"  couple  this  answer  with  the  large  expendi- 

_  _  *•»!»  in  the  way  that  I  have  said. 


The  Secrehiry  handed  in  the  following  SbUemenU  : — 

BOARD     OF    TRADE    TOJTNAGE    COMMITTEE— 
•       MEA8UBEMEXT  OF  SHIPS. 

STATXinyT  FOR  THR  COMMISSIOMRRS  FOB  THK  HaBBOITR 

AND  Docks  of  Lbitii,  by  Petkb  Whytk,  M.  Inst.  C.E., 

SCTPBBINTBNOBNT  OF  THE  HA.RBO0B  AND  DOOKS. 

1.  Lcith,  the  port  of  the  oapital  of  Scotland,  is  the 
principal  port  on  the  east  of  Scotland,  and  the  largest  and 
most  important  port  north  of  the  Tyne. 

2.  The  accommodation  for  shipping  consists  of  the 
harbour  of  Leith,  six  wet  docks,  and  seven  dry  docks. 

3.  The  docks  are  fully  equipped  with  sheds,  cranes,  coal 
hoists,  grain  discharging  and  other  appliances  n^c.  ssary 
for  the  loading  and  discharging  of  vessels.  The  sheds 
oorar  an  area  of  upwards  of  600,000  square  feet. 

4.  The  construction  of  the  first  wet  dock  was  begun  in 
1799,  and  the  last  new  dock  (the  Imperial  Dock)  was 
opened  in  1901,  after  an  expenditure  upon  it  of  upwards 
of  £750,000.     It  is  not  yot  fuUy  equipped- 

5.  The  area  of  the  harbour  and  tidal  basins  is  thirty' 
five  acres,  and  the  area  of  the  enclosed  docks  is  sixty-two 
acres. 

6.  On  every  quay  lines  of  rails  are  laid  in  direct  com- 
munication with  the  systems  of  the  Caledonian  and  the 
North   British   Railway  Companies. 

7.  During  the  past  year  6,394  vessels  of  2,023,658  tons 
net  register  arrived  at  the  port. 

8.  There  is  a  large  coasting  and  continental  trtide. 
Lines  of  steamers  run  to  the  Baltic,  Copenhagen,  Hamburg, 
Amsterdam,  Rotterdam,  Antwerp,  Dunkirk,  Treport,  etc., 
and  to  London,  Liverpool,  Southampton,  .\berdeen,  and 
the  Islands.  There  are  also  lines  of  steamers  to  Montreal 
Baltimore,  and  other  American  Ports,  as  well  as  to  the 
oast  and  to  Mediterranean  ports. 

9.  The  cost  of  the  harbour  and  docks,  and  the  works 
connected  therewith,  has  been  about  £2,750,000,  of  which 
upwards  of  £1,000,000  has  been  expended  during  the  past 
twelve  years,  chiefly  in  the  construction  of  the  Imperial 
Dock. 

10.  The  existing  debt  is  £850,000,  which  is  borrowed 
upon  mortgages  of  the  undertaking. 

11.  The  docks  are  under  the  management  and  control 
of  Commissioners  incorporated  by  Act  of  ParUament. 

12.  The  Commissioners  are  elected  by  the  Town  Councils 
of  Edinburgh  and  Leith,  the  Chambers  of  Commerce,  the 
Merchant  Company,  the  Shipowners,  and  the  payers  of 
dock  rates,  and  are  thoroughly  representative  of  the  trade 
and  commerce  of  the  district. 

13.  The  revenue  is  derived  mainly  from  rates  upon 
▼easels  and  rates  upon  goods,  and  a  small  proportion  from 
rents  of  ground  adjoining  the  docks. 

14.  The  total  revenue  last  year  was  £117,000,  of  which 
£38,000  was  from  rates  on  vessels. 

15.  The  whole  of  the  revenue  is  applied  to  the  mainten- 
ance of  the  harbour  and  docks  ;  any  surplus  revenue  being, 
in  terms  of  the  Act«,  devoted  to  the  improvement  of  the 
docks,  or  to  the  reduction  of  rates. 

16.  During  the  last  twenty  years,  considerable  reduc- 
tions of  rates  have  taken  pkoe,  and  the  rates  at  present 
charged  are  only  about  50  per  cent,  of  the  authorised 
■tatutory  rates. 

17.  The  reductions  of  rates  were  considered  by  the 
Commissioners  desirable  in  the  interest  of,  and  with  a  view 
to  promote  the  growth  of,  the  trade  of  thq  port  as  a  whole. 

18.  In  making  these  reductions,  the  Commissioners 
had  in  view  the  then  existing  tonnages  on  which  the  rates 
were  levied. 

19.  For  some  years  past,  the  attention  of  the  Com- 
missioners has  been  directed  to  the  gradually  diminishing 
ratio  of  the  net  to  the  gross  register  tonnage  of  vessels. 

20.  Mr.  Alexander  Hood,  Chief  Collector  of  Rates 
has  prepared  tables,  appended  hereto,  from  which  the 
reduced  ratio  is  seen,  and  showing  the  nnonialies  which 
result  from  the  present  system  of  allowances  in  fixing  the 
net  register. 

21.  A  la<'ge  portion  of  the  trade  of  Leith  is  carried  on  by 


regular  lines  of  steamers  to  continental  porta,  and  by 
coasting  steamers. 

22.  Table  No.  I. — The  proportion  of  net  to  gross  register 
of  seven  lines  is  here  shown.  No  remark  need  be  made: 
about  the  first  three.  In  the  case  of  the  fourth,  however, 
whilst  the  average  is  54-51,  the  latest  steamer  is  only- 
39  per  cent.,  whilst  the  older  vessel  of  same  class  is  over- 
53  per  cent.  The  newer  vessel,  although  12  per  cent_ 
larger,  has  actually  a  smaller  register  tonnage. 

23.  No.  6. — The  net  register  tonnage  of  one  of  the  older- 
steamers  is  58  per  cent,  of  the  gross,  whereas  a  new  steamer- 
is  only  36"  5  per  cent. 

24.  InNo.  7  the  average  is  39*  80,  but  the  newer  steamer 
is  only  30  per  cent.  The  tendency  is  for  them  to  be  still 
less. 

25.  Mr.  Hood  has  prepared  lists  of  vessels  arriving  at. 
Leith,  showing  a  net  register  less  than  40  per  cent,  of 
the  gross,  but  as  similar  tables  have  been  submitted  to- 
the  Committee,  we  do  not  repeat  thorn. 

26.  Table  No.  II. — In  this  is  given  a  number  of  vessels 
classed  in  pairs,  where  the  accommodation  in  the  docks' 
and  facilities  rendered  are  similar  in  all  respects,  showing; 
the  wide  divergence  in  the  rates  obtained  by  the  dock 
owners  for  such  similar  services. 

27.  A  very  important  element  in  the  docks  is  th» 
length  of  the  quays'.  Speaking  generally,  in  all  well- 
constructed  docks,  their  value  for  berthage  purposes-. 
might  be  measured  by  the  length  of  quays.  Comparison, 
of  the  vessels  in  Table  II.  shows  that,  whilst  one  vessel! 
pays  on  99  register  tons,  another  vessel  pays  on  344- 
register  tons  for  every  100  feet  of  quay. 

28.  Table  No.  III. — This  gives  a  list  of  a  few  vessels- 
in  pairs  of  practically  the  same  size,  showing  the  anomalou» 
variations  in  tonnage,  and  the  injustice  to  some  of  them 
and  to  the  dock  owners  by  the  present  system  of  measure- 
ment. 

29.  Cases  such  as  these  could  be  multiplied,  but  prob- 
ably enough  has  been  given  to  show  the  inequitable 
result  to  the  dock  owners — and  to  shipowners  also.  Buti 
the  case  of  the  "  Glencona,"  eighty-eight  feet  long,  whick 
is  seventy-eight  tons  gross,  and  only  three  tons  net,  may- 
be mentioned  to  show  the  utter  absurdity  of  the  present 
system.  This  vessel  arrived  at  Leith,  and  the  whole- 
operations  of  passing  the  vessel  into  the  dock,  berthing, 
arranging  for  discharging,  and  after  discharge,  passing, 
it  through  the  dock  to  go  to  sea,  had  to  be  performed 
for  6d. — as  one  shipowner  remarked — "  not  enough  to  pay 
the  cost  of  the  paper  for  the  necessary  documents."-  And 
there  are  other  vessels  nearly  as  bad. 

30.  It  is  obvious  that  if  the  present  system  is  to  b» 
continued,  the  revenue  of  docks  will  be  prejudicially 
affected,  and  their  financial  stability  imperilled. 

31.  In  vmdertakings  such  as  Leith  Docks,  where  tha 
money  for  the  construction  of  the  works  has  to  be  obtained 
from  the  public,  such  a  lowering  of  the  basis  of  rating 
might  be  very  adverse  to  getting  the  necessary  loans  on 
mortgages  of  the  imdertaking,  which  virtually  is  a  mort- 
gage on  the  rates. 

32.  Docks  well  constructed  and  adequately  equipped 
are  as  essential  to  the  development  of  the  trade  and 
prosperity  of  the  nation  as  the  ships  that  trade  to  them. 
Without  such  docks,  the  vessels  would  not  have  the 
accommodation  requisite  for  the  despatch  now  so  essential, 
and  this  is  admitted  and  recognised  by  nearly  all  ship- 
owners. 

33.  The  majority  of  the  principal  shipowners  at  Leith 
are  believed  to  be  entirely  in  sympathy  with  these  views  ; 
and  so  far  as  they  are  concerned,  they  agree  that  the 
present  system  of  arriving  at  the  net  register  is  most> 
inequitable,  and  ought  to  be  abandoned. 

34.  In  all  the  cases  before  mentioned,  and  in  the  Tables, 
the  respective  vessels  get  the  same  class  of  accommodation 
and  the  same  facilities  for  working  cargo,  and  they  re- 
main in  the  docks  the  same  length  of  time.  It  is  manifest 
therefore  that  the  charges  due  to  the  present  system 
of  measurement  are  very  unfair  to  the  dock  owners  and 
inequitable  to  the  shipo-wners. 

35.  So  far  as  Leith  Docks  are  concerned,  I  am  of  opinion 
that  the  rates  would  be  more  equitable  if  charged  on 
the  gross  register  tonnage  of  vessels,  the  rates,  of  course, 
being  adjusted  so  as  to  meet  the  altered  tonnage. 

36.  For  the  use  of  dry  docks  at  Leith,  the  statutory 
rates  are  charged  upon  the  gross  register  tonnage  of  the 
vessels.  The  principle  of  charging  on  the  gross  register 
tonnage  has  thus  been  recognisea  by  Parliament. 
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37.  In  arriving  at  the  gross  tonnage  of  the  vessels  all 
space  in  which  cargo  is  or  can  be  carried  should  be 
measured. 

38.  It  has  been  said  that  the  rates  for  many  of  the 
ve3sels  -with  the  small  net  register  tonnage  are  not  unfair 
•or  inequitable,  inasmuch  as  they  make  a  larger  number 
•of  voyages  in  a  year  than  the  larger  vessels.  This  is  a 
misleading  statement,  as  it  does  not  take  note  of  the 
■fact  that,  in  the  case  of  vessels  making  a  large  number 
•of  voyages,  the  rates  are  very  much  lower. 

39.  For  instance,  at  Leith,  no  coasting  vessel  is  charged 
more  than  2d.  per  register  ton  (although  by  the  Statute 
1;hey  may  be  charged  8d.  per  register  ton),  and  on  vessels 
from  the  Continent,  the  rates  vary  from  5d.  to  7d.  per 
"ton  ;  to  America  and  the  East,  lOd.  per  ton. 

40.  It  has  also  been  stated  that  coasting  vessels  do 
mot  get  berths  of  the  same  nature  and  equal  value  to  the 
3)erths  assigned  to  other  steamers.  At  Leith,  the  steamers 
■wliich  pay  on  the  smallest  register  occupy  the  best,  most 
•convenient,  and  most  valuable  berths  in  the  Port. 

41.  Having  regard  to  the  figures  in  the  first  Table,  to  the 
-whole  circumstances  of  the  appointment  of  the  Com- 
mittee, and  otherwise,  the  system  of  allowances  and 
measurement  should  be  so  altered  as  to  give  not  less  than 


63  per  cent,  of  the  gross,  although  personally  I  would 
much  prefer  a  system  of  charging  on  the  gross  register. 

42.  I  would  even  go  further  and  permit  Dock  Boards, 
such  as  Leith  Dock  Commission,  to  frame  their  own  charges 
on  vessels  to  meet  the  necessities  of  the  Port.  The  fact 
of  their  having  voluntarily  made  large  reductions  in 
previous  years  is  enough  to  prevent  any  apprehension 
as  to  their  charging  too  much.  Keen  competition  would 
prevent  that,  even  if  it  were  attempted,  which  is  most 
unlikely  -with  bodies  of  Commissioners  such  as  control 
the  Scottish  Harbours  and  Docks. 

43.  The  Leith  Dock  Commissioners  strongly  support 
the  proposal  for  a  change  in  the  system  of  allowances. 
They  hope  the  Committee  will  attain  this  end  in  a  manner 
satisfactory  to  dock  owners  and  equitable  to  others  con- 
cerned. .4.S  already  stated,  most  of  the  Leith  shipowners 
are  believed  to  concur. 

Peter  Whytb,  M.  Inst.  C.E. 

(Superintendent.) 

Edinburgh,  19th  July,  1905.  This  statement,  with 
appendices,is  submitted  by  authority  of  the  Commissioners. 

VicTOK  A.  Noel  Paton. 
(Clerk to  the  Commission.) 


APPENDICES  TO  STATEMENT. 
TABLE    No.    1. 


:Statement  of  Steameks,  belonging  to  Shipping  Companies,  regularly  trading  to  Leith   sho 

of  Net  to  Gross  Tons. 

wing  the  Percentage 

Owners  or  Agents. 

No.  of 
Steamers. 

Gross 
Eegister  Tons. 

Net    Register 
Tons. 

Percentage  of 
Net  to  Gross. 

1.    William  Thom.son  &  Co. 

14 

42,349 

27,118 

64-02 

2.    James  Cormack  &  Co.   - 

9 

11,985 

7,474 

62-36 

^.    James  Currie  ife  Co. 

41 

42,590 

25,301 

59-40 

4.    London  k  Edinburgh    Ship- 
ping Company    -        -        - 

10 

11,108 

6,055 

54-51        - 

-5.    George  Gibson  i  Co. 

16 

16,325 

8,376 

51-30 

•6.    North  of  Scotland  Shipping 
Company   -        -        -        . 

8 

5,806 

2,853 

49-14 

7.    M.  Langlanda  &  Sons    - 

14 

10,996 

4,380 

39-83 

Alex.  Hood, 

Collector, 


TABLE    No.    2. 


Statement  showing  the  Length  and  Depth,  the  Gross  and  Net  Register  Tonnage,  the  Percentage  of  Net  to  Gross 
Tonnage,  and  the  Net  Register  Tonnage  to  100  feet  of  Quay,  of  the  undemoted  Steamers  arrived  at  Leith. 


Names. 

Dimensions. 

Tonnage. 

Percentage 

of  Net  to 

Gross  Tons . 

Net  Register 
Tons  to  100 

Length. 

Depth. 

Gross. 

Net. 

feet  length 
of  Quay. 

I"  Princess  Helena  "  s.s.     - 

210-5 

14-3 

733 

246 

33-56 

117-14 

("Ulva"  9..S.      -       -       .       . 

173-8 

13-25 

507 

291 

57-39 

168-20 

|'"Prince88  Maud"  8.8. 

256-5 

16-45 

1,229 

388 

31-57 

151-56 

("Thorsa"  8.8.  - 

2400 

15-4 

1,313 

826 

62-90 

344-17 

r' Geneva  "  8..S. - 

198-2 

15-55 

739 

446 

60-35 

225-25 

(."  Princess  Mary  "  8.8. 

201-0 

15-46 

656 

199 

30-33 

99-00 

J"Abbot8ford"  s.s.    - 

227-5 

15-7 

1,068 

655 

61-90 

288-55 

("Princess  Beatrice"  s.s.    - 

236-0 

14-8 

981 

351 

35-77 

148-72 

1 "  Gascon  "  .S..S.  - 

230-0 

18-2 

1,105 

682 

61-72 

296-52 

1 "  Ronan  "  s.s    - 

259-0 

17-6 

1,198 

505 

42-15 

195-00 

Ale.x. 


Hood, 

Collectr/r, 
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WNCTES  OF  EVIDENCE  : 


TABLE   No.   3, 


Statuunt  showing  the  Len^h  and  Depth,  the  Gross  and  Net  Register  Tonnage,  the  Percentage  of  Net  to  Gross 
Tonnnge,  and  the  Net  Kegister  Tonnage  tc  100  feet  of  Quay,  of  the  undernoted  Steamers  arrived  at  Leith. 


Names. 

Dimensions.                          Tonnage. 

Percentage 

of  Net  to 

Gross  Tons. 

Net  Register 
Tons  to  100 

Length. 

Depth. 

Gross. 

Net. 

feet  length 
of  Quay. 

(•"01en«)na"Bt.       -       -       - 
t  "Ba8dale"8.8.' 

"R08yth"8.8.-          -          -          - 

.  "  Hummeraea  "  8.8.  • 

(  "Abbot8ford"8.s.    - 

I  "Dunmore'  s.s. 
"Britannia"  8.8.      - 
"  Princess  Helena  "  s.s.    - 

88-0 
92-0 
166-0 
166-0 
120-0 
120-3 
210-4 
210-6 

9-4 

8-1 

11-7 

11-6 

8-8 

8-8 

14-5 

78 
116 
419 
638 
270 
265 
730 
733 

3 

6(* 

66 

160 

19 

42 

412 

246 

3-84 
51-30 
1576 
29-74 

704 
15-84 
56-43 
33-56 

3-40 
6413 

40-00 
96-99- 
15-83. 
35-OCV 
196-1 » 
117-14 

Leith  Dock  Commission 
(Collector's  Office), 

Alh  July,  1905. 


Alex.    Hood, 

Collector. 


28,  Bernard  Street, 
Leith,    19th  July,    1905. 


BoABD  or  Tradk. 


Sib, 


Tonnage  Committee — Measurement  of  Shipa. 
Having  carefully  read  the  statement  prepared 
by  Mr.  Peter  Whyte,  superintendent  for  the  Harbour 
and  Docks  of  Leith,  we  beg  to  state  that  we  concur 
generally  with  the  views  therein  expressed,  and  are 
strongly  of  opinion  that  a  change  in  the  method  of  arriv- 
ing at  net  tonnage  of  vessels  is  essential  alike  in  the 
interests  of  shipowners  as  well  as  dock  owners. 
We  are,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servants, 

William  Thomson  &  Co. 

{Shipowners.) 
C.  J.  0.  Sanders,  Esq. 

Secretary  Tonnage  Committee, 
'        Board    of    Trade, 

7,  Whitehall  Gardener 
London,  S.W. 


u./t'i-  16,  Bernard  Street, 

Leith,   24th  July,    1905. 
C.   J.    0.   Sanders,   Esq., 
Secretary,  Tonnage  Committee, 
Board  of  Trade, 

7,  Whitehall  Gardens, 
London,  S.W. 

Sib. 

Tonnage   Measurement. 

Mr.  Whyte,  superintendent  of  Leith  Harbour  and 
Docks,  has  kindly  allowei  me  to  peruse  his  state- 
ment on  the  above  subject,  and  I  desire  to  express  the 
concurrence  of  this  Company  to  the  extent  that  some 
revision  of  the  present  system  is  required  in  the  interests 
both  of  harbour  authorities  and  of  shipowners  themselves. 

With  the  specific  proposals  made  by  Mr.  Whyte,  we  are 
not  able  fully  to  concur.  The  course  favoured  by  the 
Leith  superintendent  is  the  abolition  of  net  tonnage 
altogether,  and  in  lieu  of  this  a  reduced  rate  of  dock 
dues  to  be  applicable  to  the  gross  tonnage.  I  do  not  know 
whether  it  is  proposed  that  net  tonnage  is  to  disappear 
altogether,  and  that  light  dues  also  are  to  be  levied 
on  a  reduced  scale  on  the  gross  tonnage. 

It  is  probably  unnecessary  to  point  out  to  the  Com- 
mittee that  a  very  serious  objection  to  these  proposals 
is  that  it  would  penalise  the  provision  of  more  ample 
accommodation  for  officers  and  crews,  and  would  tend 
to  induce  owners  to  limit  themselves  to  the  minimum  space 
required  by  law.     This,  it  seems  to  us,  would  be  so 


undersirable  a  result  that  on  grounds  of  public  policy- 
it  would  appear  necessary  that  a  deduction  should  be- 
allowed  at  least  to  the  extent  of  the  accommodation  for 
officers  and  crew. 

As  regards  the  alternative  of  making  63  per  cent, 
the  limit  of  net  tonnage,  we  do  not  see  how  this  figure- 
has  been  arrived  at,  and,  taking  everything  into  account 
it  appears  to  be  considerably  too  high.  Moreover,  any- 
such  limit  is  liable  to  some  extent  to  the  objection  in- 
dicated above  as  regards  gross  tonnage. 

The  more  striking  of  the  anomalies  in  regard  to  net  ton- 
nage arise,  we  think,  from  the  provisions  as  to  engine- 
and  boiler  space  ;  but  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that 
these  provisions  have  tended  to  some  extent  to  increase- 
safety  by  inducing  the  carrying  up  of  engine  room  sky- 
lights and  stokehole  gratings  to  a  higher  level,  thus 
diminishing  the  risk  of  shipping  below  deck  a  dangerous- 
amount  of  water  in  a  gale,  and  enabling  more  perfect- 
ventilation  to  be  given  in  all  weathers.  We  think  that 
these  are  considerations  which  should  not  be  lost  sight 
of  by  the  Committee,  and  I  would  venture  to  urge  that 
they  might  with  advantage  direct  their  attention  to- 
the  question  whether,  generally,  the  regulations  might 
not  be  so  framed  as  to  encourage,  instead  of,  as  in  some 
cases,  at  present  actually  to  discourage,  modes  of  con- 
struction which  make  for  increased  safety.  For  example, 
the  combined  effect  of  tonnage  and  freeboard  regulations 
has  been,  I  believe,  practically  to  prevent  the  building  of 
a-wning-decked  steamers,  which  are  generally  recognized 
as  constituting  one  of  the  safest  types. 

We  are  inclined  to  think  that  while  it  would  appear 
more  reasonable  to  arrive  at  the  tonnage  to  be  charged 
for  by  a  direct  measurement  of  the  cargo  and  passenger 
space  instead  of  by  a  series  of  deductions,  yet  the  least 
disturbance  of  the  present  system,  combined  with  a 
correction  of  the  more  obvious  anomalies,  would  be- 
effected  by  enacting  that  the  net  tormage  should  be 
ascertained  by  deducting,  first,  the  accommodation  set 
apart  for  officers  and  crew  (subject  to  the  provisions  of 
Section  79,  subsection  (2)  (a)  (6)  of  the  Act  of  1894),  and 
second,  a  deduction  calculated  as  at  present,  but  ex- 
clusive of  the  above  accommodation  and  not  exceeding 
40  per  cent,  of  the  gross  tonnage. 

The  question  of  tonnage  measurement  cannot,  we 
think,  be  satisfactorily  settled  -without  dealing  -nith 
the  measurement  of  the  gross  tonnage.  A  good  deal 
might  be  said  upon  this  point,  but  we  shall  content 
ourselves  with  remarking  that  it  is  exceedingly  desirable- 
that  a  reasonable  and  equitable  solution  should,  if  possible,, 
be  found  for  the  problems  connected  -with  closed-in  and 
partially  closed-in  spaces  above  deck.  Here  also  the 
question  of  increased  seaworthiness  should  not  be  lost 
sight  of,  and  we  think  that  there  should  be  a  concession 
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to  encourage  such  caastruction  as  tends  towards  greater 
safety.  Thus  it  seems  to  us  that  it  would  be  good  policy 
to  permit,  say,  half  of  such  spaces  to  be  excluded  from 
the  gross  tonnage. 

1  am.  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 
James   Currie. 
{Manager,  The  Leith,  Hull,  and  Hamburg 
Steam  Packet  Company,  Limited.) 


} 


60,  Tower  Buildings,  South, 

22,  Water  Street,  Liverpool. 
June,  1905. 

To  the 

Chairman  of  the  Tonnage  Committee, 
Board  of  Trade,  Whitehall  Gardens, 
London,  S.W. 
Sir,— As  desired  by  your   Secretary   in  reply  to   our 
request   to   give   evidence   before   your  Committee    we 
subjoin  hereto  as   briefly  as  possible  our  grounds  for 
objecting  to  a  change  or  amendment  of  Sections  78  and 
87  of  the  Merchant  Shipping  Act,  1894. 

We  represent  the  Isle  of  Man  Steam  Packet  Compmv, 
Limited,  trading  between  the  Isl?  of  Man  and  ports  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  but  principally  with  Liverpool  The 
company's  fleet  comprises  thirteen  steamers,  of  which 
nine  are  designed  exclusively  for  passengers,  having  no 
<;argo  capacity,  the  tonnage  of  which  is  13,012  gross  tons 
and  3,886  net  tons.  The  remaining  four  steamers  are 
•designed  for  passengers  and  cargo  combined,  and  the 
tonnage  is  2,642  gross  and  910  net. 

The  nine  passenger  boats  referred  to  do  not  use  the 
.docks,  but  trade  solely  from  the  River  Mersey,  using  the 
Princes  Landing  Stage  for  landing  and  embarking  pas- 
sengers, and  occupy  the  stage  usually  for  one  hour  em- 
baridng  and  about  half  an  hour  disembarking  passengers 
«ach  voyage. 

A  voyage  consists  of  an  arrival  and  a  departure  from 
the  port,  and  as  some  of  our  large  passenger  boats  perform 
one  voyage  daily,  and  sometimes  two,  the  Mersey  Docks 
and  Harbour  Board  may  receive  rates  for  the  same 
■ateamer  for  six  voyages  in  six  days,  during  which  time 
we  have  had  but  nine  or  ten  hours'  accommodation 
alongside  the  Landing  Stage,  paying  for  each  voyage  Id. 
per  net  ton,  say  6d.  per  ton  in  all. 

The  charge  in  our  trade  for  dock  rates  is  3d.  per  ton 
per  vojrage,  and  as  the  payment  of  tonnage  rates  entitles 
A  vessel  to  occupy  a  dock  for  two  months  without  further 
pajrment,  we  thus  pay  in  one  week  for  ten  hours'  ac- 
commodation in  the  river  an  amount  which  would  entitle 
the  steamer  to  four  months'  accommodation  in  dock. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  our  passenger  steamers,  though 
not  using  the  docks,  already  pay  the  Dock  Board  full, 
if  not  indeed  excessive,  value  for  the  accommodation 
xeceived.  We  may  here  say  that  the  Princes  Landing 
Stage  was  originally  con  tructed  in  1856-57  by  the 
■Corporation  of  Liverpool  for  the  accommodation  and 
-encouragement  of  the  sea-going  trade  of  the  p)rt,  and 
is  not  now — so  far  as  our  trade  is  concerned — by  reason 
of  the  greater  demand  for  berthage,  as  good  as  it  was 
■forty  years  ago.  It  is  slightly  longer  and  additions  have 
been  made  of  Customs'  searching  rooms,  and  an  upper 
deck  lor  the  benefit  of  the  for  ign  trade,  and  cattle  pens 
for  the  coasting  trade,  but  in  view  of  the  enormous 
increase  in  the  traffic,  both  foreign  and  coasting,  since 
1857,  the  improvements  have  been  almost  trivial. 

Our  passenger  steamers,  when  in  port,  lie  at  anchor  in 
the  river  in  the  interval  between  arrival  and  departure. 
Our  present  fast  steamers  are  of  a  net  tonnage  lower 
in  proportion  to  the  gross  tons  than  those  formerly 
<twenty-five  years  ago)  employed  in  our  trade,  but  they 
make  many  more  voyages  than  the  slower  boats  referred 
to.  The  increased  speed  is  obtained  at  a  very  greatly 
increased  outlay  in  the  first  cost  of  the  vessels  and  pro- 
portionate growth  in  working  expenses  and  upkeep,  and 
we  contend  that  the  Mer.sey  Dock  Board  is  amply  com- 
pensated by  the  increase  in  the  number  of  voyages  per- 
formed by  these  swift  steamers  for  the  reduction  in 
tonnage  which  has  resulted  from  the  increase  in  the 
propeUing  space. 

The  proposal  to  alter  the  mode  of  levying  the  rates 
with  a  view  to  increasing  the  revenue  of  the  Mersey 
Docks  and  Harbour  Board  originated  and  was  based 
upon  the  great  outlay  necessary  of  late  years  in  port  and 
<iock  improvem';nts.     The  trade  in  wliich  our  steamers 
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are  engaged  has  not  benefitted  in  any  wxy  from  such 
improvements.  The  steamers  are  of  Ught  draught,  and 
the  deepening  of  the  bar  and  channels  and  the  dock  sills 
has  been  unnecessary  so  far  as  they  are  concerned. 

Our  passenger  steamers  trade  during  the  summer 
months  to  the  river  only,  paying  the  Dock  Board,  harbour, 
and  wharf  rates  on  sometimes  over  100  voyages  per 
month,  yet  of  late  years  we  have  had  to  send  these  steamers 
to  Birrow  for  the  winter,  as  the  Board  cannot,  or  will  not, 
find  them  lying-up  accommodation  in  the  docks  here. 
Our  cargo  boats  are  berthed  in  one  of  the  oldest  docks 
in  the  port  where  the  facilities  are  the  same  now  as  fifty 
years  ago. 

The  revenue  in  tonnage  rates  and  town  dues  paid  by 
us  to  the  Dock  Board  for  this  dock  accommodation  per 
square  and  lineal  yard  of  space  occupied  will  compare 
favourably  with  that  of  a  line  of  steamers  specially 
selected  by  the  Mersey  Docks  and  Harbour  Board  for 
comparison  with  one  of  this  company's  vessels  the 
"  Empress  Queen,"  (which  does  not  use  the  docks)  before 
the  Parliamentary  Committee  last  year. 

The  line  of  steamers  referred  to  was  unaffected  by  the 
proposed  alteration  to  50  per  cent,  of  the  gross  tonnage 
for  levying  purposes,  whilst  such  alteration,  if  allowed, 
would  have  increased  our  dock  rates  more  than  50  per 
cent.,  although  the  revenue  derived  by  the  Board  per 
superficial  and  lineal  yard  of  berthage  and  shed  accomo- 
dation was  greater  in  our  case  than  the  neighbour  re- 
ferred to,  and  would  have  increased  the  stage  rates  paid 
by  our  passengers  steamers  (which  do  not  use  the  docks) 
by  75  per  cent 

We  have  endeavoured  to  point  out  in  the  foregoing : — 

1.  That  the  origin  of  the  proposal  to  alter  the  mode 
of  levying  the  rates  lies  in  the  growth  of  the  Mersey 
Dock  and  Harbour  Board  expenditure  for  dredging 
the  port  approao'-ies  and  river,  the  deepening  of  the 
dock  sills,  the  reconstruction  and  rearrangement 
of  the  old  docks,  the  making  of  new  ones,  and  the 
provision  of  expensive  double  and  treble-storey  sheds 
with  the  latest  appUances  for  dealing  with  cargo. 

2.  That  the  heavy  expenditure  indicated  abovei 
has  been  called  for  by  the  great  changes  in  the 
character  of  the  tonnage  employed  in  the  foreign 
trade,  the  deep  draught  of  such  vessels,  and  the 
enormous  cargoes  to  be  dealt  with. 

3.  That  it  is  the  steamers  engaged  in  the  foreign 
trades  that  have  almost  solely  benefitted  by  the 
outlay  referred  to,  and  which  will  derive  the  advan- 
tage of  the  further  great  expenditure  recently 
announced. 

4.  That  notwithstanding  this  fact  the  great  bulk 
of  the  additional  revenue  which  would  accrue  from 
the  alteration  sought  by  the  Mersey  Docks  and 
Harbour  Board  would  be  paid  by  the  coasting  trade. 

5.  That  so  far  as  this  company  is  concerned  the 
faciUties  afforded  for  our  passenger  and  cargo  trac  e 
are  no  better  now  than  they  were  forty  years  ago. 

6.  That  if  an  amendment  were  allowed  of  the 
sections  of  the  Act  referred  to,  such  as  would  enable 
the  Mersey  Docks  and  Harbour  Board  to  levy  rates 
on  63  per  cent,  of  the  gross  tonnage  (as  we  under- 
stand they  are  now  de3irou8  of  obtaining),  such 
alterations  would  affect  our  tonnage  Uable  for  rates 
to  the  extent  of  an  increase  of  111  per  cent,  on  the 
passenger  steamers  and  83  per  cent,  on  the  cargo 
boats,  which  for  the  reasons  given  heretofore  would 
inflict  a  great  injustice  upon  this  company,  whoso 
trade  is  principally  carried  on  during  the  summer 
only,  and  which  has  ten  steamers,  out  of  a  fleet  of 
thirteen,  lying  idle  for  eight  montlis  of  the  year. 

If  we  may  ref  jr  to  the  fa^t,  without  in  any  way 
reflecting  on  the  bona  fides  of  the  action  of  the  Mersey 
Docks  and  Harbour  Board,  wa  would  point  out  that  the 
members  of  the  Bovrd  consist  solely  of  shipowners  and 
others  who  would  be  totxliy  unaffected  by  thT  change 
they  desire  to  bring  about. 

We  therefore  earnestly  hope  that  the  Tonnage  Coni- 
mittee  will  decline  to  interefere  with  the  present  basis 
for  levying  harbour  and  dock  rates  which,  except  in  a 
few  well  known  cases,  operate  fairly  all  round ;  but  if 
any  alteration  or  modification  of  Sections  78  and  87  of 
the  Merchant  Shipping  Act,  1894,  be  made,  we  trust  that 
it  may  be  such  as  will  leave  us  unaffected  by  the  change. 
Yours  obediently, 

Thos.  Obfobd  &  Son, 
{Agents), 
Isle  of  Man  Steam  Packet  Co.,  Ltd. 
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LETTERS  AND  STATEMENTS  RECEIVED  SINCE  THE  COMMITTEE   CEASED  TO  TAKE   EVIDENCE: 


Lettbb  riMMi  THE  Cqambeb  of  Shipping  of  the  Unitbd  KtKQDOM. 


Chamber  of  Shipping  of  the  United  Kingdom, 

5,  Whittington  Avenue, 
Leadenhall  Street,  E.G. 
26tA  July,  1905. 

Tonnage  Ueaturement. 
Sib, — Understanding  that  you  are  the  Chairman  of 
the  Departmental  Committee  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
■which  is  at  present  enquiring  into  the  operation  of  Sections 
78  and  87  of  the  Merchant  Shipping  Act,  1894  in  con- 
nection with  the  measurement  of  tonnage,  I  am  directed 
by  the  President  of  this  Chamber  (Mr.  F.  Shadforth 
Watt«]  to  inform  you  that,  in  the  opinion  of  this  Chamber, 


the  rules  for  arriving  at  net  tonnage  under  the  Merchant 
Shipping  Act,  1894,  have,  upon  the  whole,  worked  fairly 
and  equitably,  having  regard  to  the  various  classes  of 
vessels. 

I  am  further  directed  to  inform  you  that  any  altera- 
tion in  these  Rules  would,  in  the  opinion  of  this  Chamber, 
be  prejudicial  to  the  interests  of  shipowners  and  might 
seriously  hnndica])  British  trade  in  competition  with 
that  of  other  countries.    I  am,  etc., 

W.  H.  Cooke  {Secretary). 
A.  Bonar  Law,  Esq.,  M.P. 
Board  of  Trade, 
S.W. 


Statehxnt  or  Captain  Jno.  £.  Jackson,  Mabtne  Su 

YOBKSHIBE    AND    LONDON     AND    NOBTH 

1.  I  am  Mauine  Superintendent  at  the  Port  of  Fleet- 
wood, in  the  service  of  the  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  and 
London  and  North  Western  Joint  Railway  Companies,  a 
Younger  Brother  of  Trinity  House,  and  an  Associate 
Member  of  the  Institution  of  Naval  Architects  of  Great 
Britain. 

•2.  For  the  last  twenty  years  I  have  had  charge  of  the 
steamers  jointly  owned  by  the  above  mentioned  railway 
companies  employed  in  their  daily  mail  and  passenger 
service  between  Fleetwood  and  Belfast,  and  latterly 
twice  weekly  between  Fleetwood  and  Londonderry. 

3.  The  vessels  now  on  these  services  are  powerful 
twin  screw  steamers,  up  to  all  modem  requirements  for 
the  trade  in  which  they  are  engaged,  and  are  all  measured 
for  register  tonnage  under  the  Acts  of  1889  and  1894. 

4.  I  attach  list  giving  their  particulars  and  a  diagram* 
showing  the  type  of  cross  channel  steamer  adopted  by 
the  Joint  Railway  Companies. 

6.  I  propose  to  deal  with  the  question  of  tonnage 
measurement  from  the  point  of  view  in  which  it  affects 
cross  channel  steamers,  and  more  particularly  those 
of  the  type  adopted  and  constructed  for  a  regular  service, 
as  is  the  case  between  Fleetwood  and  the  North  of  Ireland. 

6.  Up  to  1892  the  service  from  Fleetwood  was  carried 
on  by  a  fleet  of  paddle  steamers,  when  after  full  considera- 
tion of  aU  modem  requirements,  of  which  increased  speed 
was  a  prime  factor,  also  modem  accommodation  not  alone 
for  mails,  passengers  and  cargo,  but  also  better  housing 
of  the  crews,  the  present  twin  s:Tew  Fleet  of  the  railway 
companies  was  projected,  and  in  1902  the  last  of  the 
twin  screw  steamers  was  built,  within  that  period  the 
old  type  of  paddle  steamers  disappeared.  t  ■ 

7.  When  the  designs  of  these  fast  vessels  were  adopted, 
all  requirements  for  the  trade  were  first  fully  considered 
and  after  these  were  completed  the  Tonnage  Acts  were 
taken  into  consideration,  and  all  requirements  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  were  fully  complied  with. 

8.  I  am  strongly  of  opinion  that  the  space  provided 
for  propelling  power,  and  hght  and  air,  in  the  case  of  such 
a  type  of  cross  channel  steamer  as  that  owned  by  the 
Joint  Railway  Companies  is  not  excessive  in  any  way, 
but  simply  provides  the  ordinary  and  necessary  working 
space  to  ensure  safe  and  eflBcient  working,  and  con- 
cessions allowed  under  the  Act  are  only  such  as  would 
tend  to  induce  owners  when  building  to  do  all  they 
could  to  produce  steamers  capable  of  doing  the  necessary 
work  in  a  proper  and  efficient  manner,  and  without 
curtailing  the  size  of  vessel,  for  a  fixed  service  the 
object  being  to  do  all  possible  to  obtain  steamers  that 
will  give  the  utmost  safety  and  comfort  to  all  classes  of 
travellers,  and  meet  all  demands  for  modem  working 
in  other  words  :— provide  ships  at  increased  cost,  of  the 
necessary  dimensions  for  speed  purposes,  and  sea  going 
quaUties,  sanitary  housing  of  the  crew,  sufficient  light 
and  air  ventilation  for  the  proper  working  of  both  engine, 
boiler  rooms,  and  passenger  spaces,  and  also  allowing 
neceesary  space  for  the  safe  working  of  the  engineers 
and  firemen  by  giving  easy  access  to  all  parts  of  the 
machinery  when  in  motion,  also  for  overhauling  purposes. 

9.  Under  the  present  tonnage  regulations  and  allow- 
ance* a  considerable  improvement  has  been  made  in 

*  Not  printed. 
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the  production  of  passenger  steamers  generally,  and  any 
legislation  that  will  interfere  with  this  object  is  in  my 
opinion  decidedly  retrograde. 

10.  I  would  point  out  that  in  modem  vessels  deck 
erections  have  largely  contributed  to  the  increase  of 
gross  tonnage  as  against  net  register  ;  increased  speed, 
and  space  for  the  accommodation  and  comfort  of  passen- 
gers, stowage  of  perishable  traffic  and  live  stock,  tend 
to  fill  spaces  set  apart  for  that  purpose,  and  I  think  it 
could  be  proved  that  the  steamer  of  the  present  day  of 
increased,  speed  with  even  low  nett  register  by  making 
more  frequent  voyages  will  give  a  better  return  to  har- 
bour companies  than  the  older  and  slower  tj'pe. 

11.  I  feel  assured  that  any  measure  such  as  that 
proposed  by  dock  authorities  for  charging  dues  on  the 
gross,  or  increasing  the  present  nett  register  of  such 
vessels  would  tend  to  the  adoption  of  a  less  speedy, 
uncomfortable,  or  much  less  seaworthy  ship.  In  any 
case  I  am  strongly  of  opinion  it  would  be  a  complete 
bar  to  progress,  and  would  certainly  lead  to  less  and 
meaner  accommodation  on  board,  both  for  the  crew, 
and  in  working  space,  and  that  is  a  result  which  I  venturer 
to  hope  the  Board  of  Trade  would  not  be  prepared  to 
assist. 

12.  In  the  case  of  twin  screw  steamers  of  the  same 
description  and  size  of  those  owTied  by  the  Joint  Railway 
Companies,  I  would  point  out  that  having  to  find  space  for 
twin  engines  and  large  boilers  does  away  entirely  with 
the  question  of  providiiif  side  bunkers,  consequently 
these  have  to  be  provided  for  across  the  beam  of  the 
vessel,  and  so  the  fore  and  aft  length  of  the  propelling 
space  is  increased.  Again  the  twin  shafts  passing  through 
the  lower  after  hold  does  away  with  any  paying  cargo- 
space  being  fitted,  such  as  can  be  done  in  the  case  of 
single  screw  steamers. 

13.  This  shows  that  each  steamer,  if  any  alteration  in 
the  present  manner  of  dealing  with  measurement  i» 
adopted,  should  be  measured  in  accordance  with  her  own 
individual  arrangements,  so  that  the  readjusted  tonnage 
■would  in  all  cases  equalise  itself  and  act  equitably  in  each 
type  of  vessel  whether  a  single  screw,  t^win  screw,  or 
turbine. 

14.  The  passenger  accommodation  and  cargo  space  in 
all  vessels  is  included  in  the  net  register,  in  the  case  of  our 
vessels  which  are  certified  to  carry  1,000  persons  in  this 
space,  whether  it  is  filled  or  not,  dues  on  register  tonnage 
have  to  be  paid  all  the  same. 

16.  Again  our  cargo  per  passage  taken  from  the  working 
of  the  year  1904  ranges  from  about  100  tons  to  210  tons 
per  passage,  but  dues  are  paid  on  the  full  measured  space. 
This  occurs  in  our  case  daily,  as  the  steamers  leave  port 
each  night,  and  arrive  at  port  of  discharge  next  morning, 
whereas  the  ordinary  trading  steamer  whose  hold  space  is 
possibly  fully  stowed,  does  not  use  a  port  of  discharge  for 
days,  and  the  oversea  vessel,  for  weeks  at  a  time : — for 
instance,  the  Joint  Railway  Companies'  Steamers  in  the 
Belfast  trade  now  paying  dues  on  29  per  cent,  of  their 
gross  would  in  a  week's  time  of  three  trips  each  pay  29 
per  cent.  x3,  or  87  per  cent,  of  their  gross.  The  ideal  ship 
from  a  dock  owner's  point  of  view,  viz.  : — a  large  cargo 
boat  that  fills  up  well,  which  would  pay  63  per  cent,  of  her 
gross  register,  seldom  uses  a  port,  but  ■when  she  does  so 
remains  a  week  or  longer  for  one  payment.    As  the  Joint 
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Companies'  steamers  make  between  them  six  trips  per 
week  the  payment  works  out  at  174  per  cent,  of  the  gross 
per  week  as  against  the  63  per  cent,  on  the  cargo  vessel 
and  that  for  berth  accommodation  of  a  cheaper  character 
than  is  required  for  large  cargo  steamers.  The  ships  of 
low  register  tonnage  making  frequent  trips  pay  Harbour 
Authorities  better  than  any  other  type  of  vessel,  should  it 
be  decided  to  increase  dues  on  tonnage  of  steamers  who 
:are  allotted  a  fixed  berth  using  it  daily  throughout  the 
^ear,  it  might  be  suggested  that  a  fair  and  equitable  rent 
be  charged  per  annum  for  the  accommodation  so  provided 
in  lieu  of  dues  paid  daily  on  registered  tonnage 

16.  On  looking  into  the  question  of  the  origin  of  the 
present  tonnage  measurement  it  is  evident  that  it  was 
^founded  on  the  Acts  of  1854  and  1867,  amended  in  1889 
<in  accordance  with  the  recommendation  of  the  Royal 
■Commission  of  1881)  and  the  question  has  no  doubt  been 
•affected  by  the  reports  of  the  different  Commissions 
•appointed  from  time  to  time,  viz.  : — The  Royal  Com- 
mission's report  on  unseaworthy  ships,  the  Bulkhead 
•Commission,  the  Select  Commission  of  Measurement  of 
Tonnage  in  ,1874,  and  the  Royal  Commission  of  1881  : 
«11  of  these  have  without  doubt  worked  for  the  benefit  of 
shipping  generally  and  -I  would  point  out  that  in  the 
report  of  the  Royal  Commission  of  1881,  testimony  is 
given,  "  that  in  construction,  design,  speed,  economy,  and 
safety,  the  British  Trading  ship  of  the  present  day  is 
greatly  superior  to  the  vessel  produced  prior  to  the  present 
Tonnage  Lxws,  and  that  great  improvements  have  taken 
place  within  thelast  ten  years."  I  am  certain  that  since 
the  date  of  that  report  British  merchant  vessels  have  been 
improved  in  a  larger  ratio. 

17.  The  object  of  all  legislation  on  tonnage  is  no  doubt 
to  obtain  more  seaworthy  vessels,  and  by  exempting  ships 
as  far  as  possible  by  certain  means,  give  shipowners  the 
utmost  possible  limit  in  providing  comfortable  and 
sanitary  quarters  for  the  crews,  giving  every  facility  for 
proper  and  requisite  light,  air  and  ventilation  to  the 
propelling  space,  and  also  by  exempting  water  ballast 
from  taxation  in  many  cases. 

18.  The  exemption  of  water  ballast  spaces  from  taxa- 
tion appears  to  me  a  very  valuable  arrangement,  allowing 
a  ship  to  be  made  more  seaworthy  by  means  of  this  com- 
pen.sating  weight,  and  particularly  applies  to  Cross  Channel 
>iteamers,  running  in  connection  with  a  fixed  Mail  Service, 
which  have  to  make  a  passage  across  Channel  under  all 
«xigencie3  of  weather,  or  lading,  and  are  called  upon  to 
sail  on  many  occasions  when  light  hold  cargo  has  been 
shipped  with  heavy  deck  load  of  passengers,  or  deck 
-cargo,  and  is  the  one  factor  that  gives  both  stability, 
■comfort  and  safety  to  the  ships  in  heavy  weather,  under 
such  conditions. 

19.  The  additions  carried  out  by  shipowners  to  bring 
their  vessels  up  to  modem  ideas  of  comfort  and  safety 
have  added  considerable  cost  to  the  production  of  the 
modem  type  of  fast  steamer,  without  adding  a  compen- 
dia* ing  return  to  the  carrying  power  of  the  vessel.  I  may 
point  out  that  this  increased  cost  has  been  voluntary, 
and  is  mostly  cau.sed  by  erections  above  the  tonnage  deck 
which  have  not  interfered,  or  required  any  extended 
accommodation  in  berthing  in  docks  or  harbours ;  for 
instance,  in  the  Joint  Railway  Companies'  steamers, 
•STiokerooms  are  fitted  within  the  deck  erections  which 
space  is  non  paying,  and  although  some  portion  of  deck 
erection  is  fitted  as  passenger  space,  it  would  bo  found 
that  those  occupying  this  could  be  berthed  below  the 
tonnage  deck  on  most  occasions.  It  must  also  be  borne 
in  mind  that  the  modem  deck  erections  give  great  pro- 
tection to  the  vitals  of  ships  and  so  tend  to  their  safety. 

20.  I  feel  assured  that  any  measure  such  as  I  understand 
has  been  proposed  for  charging  tonnage  dues  on  the  gross 
register,  would  absolutely  cause  the  production  of  a 
smaller,  less  reliable,  uncomfortable  and  comparatively 
unseaworthy  ship,  and  under  such  conditions  it  would  be 
a  grave  question  as  to  whether  the  ships  of  the  future 
would  improve  the  position,  as  regards  a  greater  return, 
to  the  proprietors  of  docks  and  harbours,  it  not  being  out 
of  the  bounds  of  reason  that  vessels  might  be  produced 
under  such  rules  as  they  propose  that  would  be  quite  as 
o'ljectionable  to  those  authorities. 

21.  Referring  to  the  question  as  to  whether  the  tonnage 
1  iws  as  existing  at  present  •act  unfairly  between  ship  and 
ship.  1  do  not  think  this  is  so,  all  other  things  being  equal 
tha  smaller  vessel  must  always  have  a  lower  net  register 
i  .1  proportion,  either  to  her  under  deck  measurement,  or 
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the  gross  tonnage,  than  the  large  one,  there  being  certi^in 
spaces  in  every  ship,  large  or  small,  which  practically 
remain  constant.  For  example  the  size  of  the  men  will 
be  the  same  in  each  class,  and  whether  the  vessel  be  large 
or  small  there  must  practically  be  the  same  space  for 
working  room  in  the  machinery  spaces,  to  allow  safety 
in  working  or  overhauling  the  machinery.  The  space 
allowed  by  the  Board  of  Trade  in  front  of  boilers  is  practi- 
cally the  same  in  the  small  coasting  vessel  as  in  the  4,000 
ton  vessel,  therefore  the  smaller  vessel  must  as  long  as 
the  basis  of  tonnage  measurement  is  one  of  the  cubic 
measurement  of  spaces  available  for  cargo  or  passengers 
have  a  proportionately  lower  net  register  than  the  larger 
ship.  It  is  also  to  be  noted  that  in  small  steamers,  larger 
crews  are  carried  in  proportion  to  their  size,  than  those 
of  larger  tonnage.  Therefore  it  will  be  seen  that  crew 
accommodation  will  be  proportionately  larger  in.  the 
smaller  vessels.  ,  . 

22.  Referring  to  evidence  that  has  been  given  by  Dock 
Authorities :— "  That  Vessels  employed  in  the  Coasting 
Trade  pay  less  as  compared  with  larger  Vessels."  In 
our  own  trade  with  Belfast :  taking  the  published  returns 
of  Belfast  Harbour,  it  is  stated  that  Donegal  Quay  on 
the  north  side  of  the  River  Lagan,  where  all  Coastwise 
Steamers  are  berthed  (the  accommodation  of  which  is 
very  good,  but  on  the  river  side),  having  a  uniform  depth 
of  17  feet,  the  entire  cost  finished  was  £1 12,962,  the  revenue 
received  from  it  in  1904,  was  £56,207  (equal  to  50  per  cent ; 
a  very  happy  position  for  owners  of  any  property  to  be 
placed  in). 

23.  York  Dock,  built  for  the  accommodation  of  large 
vessels  with  a  depth  of  25i  feet,  cost  £197,718,  the  revenue 
received  in  1904  was  £19,659,  equal  to  10  per  cent.  The 
Revenue  from  the  whole  Harbour  in  1904  was  £111,484, 
it  is  thus  evident  that  Donegal  Quay,  open  to  the  River, 
with  its  limited  frontage  contributes  about  one  half  the 
revenue  of  the  Port,  and  this  is  paid  by  the  Cross  Channel 
Steamers. 

24.  The  Joint  Railway  Companies'  Berth  at  Donegal 
Quay  is  328  feet  long,  in  1904  the  dues  paid  by  our 
steamers  for  this  accommodation  was  £3,225,  or  £9  16s.7Jd. 
per  foot  per  annum. 

25.  Should  the  suggestion  made  by  Harbour  Authorities 
be  carried  out  that  63  per  cent,  on  gross  tonnage  be  the  net, 
our  payment  for  accommodation  at  Donegal  Quay  would  be 
increased  from  £3,225  per  annum  to  about  iE7,256.  This 
increased  charge  on  our  cross  channel  traffic  to  Belfast 
would  certainly  not  be  "  equitable." 

26.  Increased  taxation  of  such  a  serious  nature  as  that 
now  proposed  on  Home  Trade  vessels,  if  carried  out> 
would  consequently  bring  increased  rates  of  freight  for  the 
conveyance  of  traffic  across  the  channel,  and  would  cause 
great  trouble  to  the  trading  community  generally. 

>  27.  I  am  of  opinion  that  legislation  that  would  deal 
with  the  tonnage  regulations  without  some  corresponding 
legislation  limiting  the  powers  of  Harbour  Authorities 
would  not  be  just. 

28.  In  measuring  vessels  under  the  clauses  of  the 
Merchant  Shipping  Act  of  1894  it  practically  gives  the 
Board  of  Trade  every  faciUty  to  arrange  tonnage  measure- 
ment on  a  fair  and  equitable  basis,  should  errors 
arise  in  these  measurements  the  clauses  in  the  present  act 
give  full  power  for  correction. 

29.  I  am  strongly  of  opinion  that  the  rateable  tonnage 
now  in  force  for  Home  Trade  vessels  should  not  be  in- 
creased, especially  on  vessels  employed  on  regular  lines 
between  two  ports  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  in  which 
no  call  has  been  made  on  Harbour  Authorities  to  provide 
expensive  docks,  great  depth  of  water,  erection  of  storied 
goods  sheds,  with  elaborate  discharging  appliances,  or 
for  dry  docks  of  great  siae,  none  of  which  are  necessary, 
and  therefore  no  expenditure  will  have  been  made  by 
them  on  that  account.  Coasting  vessels  as  a  rule,  when 
possiMe,  are  berthed  in  the  shallow  part  of  any  large 
Harbour :  this  is  the  case  at  Belfast. 

30.  At  Londonderry  the  accommodation  provided  for 
Cross  Channel  Steamers  is  of  the  simplest  description. 

31.  The  regular  coasting  steamers  contribute  more  in 
proportion,  to  Harbour  Authorities,  than  large  cargo 
steamers  from  abroad,  they  are  in  and  out  of  Harbour 
much  oftener  and  occupy  berths  a  shorter  time  than  the 
larger  oversea  vessels. 

32.  I  contend  that  in  the  case  of  the  Joint  Railway 

Companies'  Steamers  the  present  amount  paid  as  dues  oil 

registered  tonnage  is  both  "  just  and  equitable." 
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PARTICULARS    OF   L.  k  Y.   AND    L.  &  N.W.   JOINT    RAILWAY    COMPANIES'   BELFAST    AND 

LONDONDERRY    STEAMERS. 


Tww  ScRBW  "Duke  or  Clakence,"  built  1892,  bemeasubed  1903. 
Dimensiona  3121  x  36  x  17i.  Mean  Draught  loaded  12-6.  Mean  Speed  18  knots. 

I.H.P.  3900. 


Tonnage  under  Deck       -        -        -  99435  Tons 

„        Forecastle-        -        -        -  ruV3  „ 

„       Bridge  and  Round  Houses  269-35  „ 

Light  and  Air 112-18  „ 

Gross  Tonnage 14.33-81  „ 

Deductions 989-"8  „ 

Registered  Tonnage        ...  444-03  „ 


Allowance  for  Propelling  Power 

„  „    Crew  Space 

M.S.  Act,  1889 

Total  Deductions     -        -        - 


890-6liTon8. 
80-12     „ 
19-05     „ 

989-78     „. 


Twin  Scbew  "Duke  of  Yobk,"  built  1894,  bemeasubed  1899. 


Dimensions  310  x  37  x  17 


Mean  Draught  loaded  12-11. 
I.H.P.  4500. 


Mean  Speed  18j  knots. 


Tonnage  under  Deck  ... 
„  Forecastle  -  -  -  - 
„       Brid^  and  Round  Houses 

Light  and  Air       .... 

Gross  Tonnage         .... 
Deductions       .....      1082-65 

Registered  Tonnage         -        -        -        390-61 


1044-38  Ions 

26-88  „ 
287-21  „ 
114-79     „ 

1473-26     „ 


Allowance  for  Propelling  Power 
„  „    Crew  Space 

„  under  Act,  1894  : 

Master 5-40 

Boatswain's  Store    -        -        -  13-63 

Total  Deductions     .        .        -        - 


991-34  Tons 
72-28     „ 


1903 


1082-65  : 


Twin  Sceew  "Duke  of  Lancaster,"  built  1895,  bemeasubed  1899. 


Dimensions  310  x  37  x  171. 


Mean  Draught  loaded  12- 09 
I.H.P  5390. 


Mean  Speed  19  knots. 


Tonnage  under  Deck      ... 

„       Forecastle - 

„       Bridge  and  Round  Houses 
Light  and  Air        .... 

(Sec.  78  Act,  1894) 
Gross  "Tonnage        .... 
Deductions       ..... 

Registered  Tonnage        ... 

1085-93  Tons 

2609     „ 

292-53     „ 

115-36     „ 

1519-91     , 
1078-96     „ 

440-95     „ 

Allowance  for  Propelling  Power 

„  „    Crew  Space       -    ■    - 

„  „    under  Act,  1894  : 

Master's  Room         -        -        -    620 

Boatswain's  Store    ...  12  83 

.,        -        -        -    3-77 

Total  Deductions     .... 


983-10  Ton» 
7306     „ 


22-80 


1078-96     ,» 


Twin  Scbew  "Duke  of  Cornwall,"  built  1896. 
Dimensions  315  x  37  x  17i.  Mean  Draught  loaded  1301.  Mean  Speed  19  Knots. 

I.H.P.  5260. 


Tonnage  under  Deck 

„       Forecastle-        ... 

„       Bridge  and  Round  Houses 
Light  and  Air 

(Sec.  78  Act,  1894)  

Groiw  Tonnage         -        -        .        .      1639-84 
Deductions       -        -        -        .        .      1125-28 


1116-64  Tons 

28-10     „ 

279.53     „ 

115-57     „ 


Registered  Tonnage 


414-56 


Allowance  for  Propelling  Power 
„  „    Crew  Space 

„  under  Act,  1894  : 

Master's  Room         ... 

Boatswain's  Store    - 


-  6-77 

-  8-37 

-  4-55 

-  4-18 


Total  Deductions 


1027-69iTon» 
74-72  :  .. 


Twin  Screw  "  Duke  of  Connauoht,"  built  1902,  rbmeasueed  1904. 
Dimensions  315  x  38  x  17i.  Mean  Draught  loaded  1210.  Mean  Speed  194  knots. 

LH.P.  5665. 


Tonnage  under  Deck      -        -        .  1172-95  Tons 

„       Forecastle  -        .        .        .  29-22 

,,       Bridge  and  Round  Houses  361-5.'')  '' 

Light  and  Air 116-28 

(Sec.  78  Act,  1894)  " 

Gross  Tonnage         ....  1 68000  „ 

Deductions 1176-46  „ 


Registered  Tonnage 


603-66 


Allowance  for  Propelling  Power 
„  „    Crew  Space 

„  „    under  Act,  1894  : 

Ma.ster's  Room 

Boatswain's  Store     ... 


Total  Deductions 


. 

1076-48  Tons 

- 

83-63 

yj 

5.83 

5-65 

0-43 

4-43 

16-34 

It 

■ 

1176-45 

ff 

TONNAGE   COMMITTEE. 

Case    on    behalf    op    Cork    Harbour  '  Commissionkrs. 


26» 


In  the  year  1903,  the  Cork  Harbour  Commissioners, 
after  a  full  investigation  of  their  circumstances  by  a  Select 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  obtain3d  an  Act  of 
Parliament  to  adjust  their  financial  position. 

'Ihe  necessity  for  this  Act  arose  from  want  of  funds  to 
efficiently  maintain  and  improve  the  Port  of  Cork. 

The  chief  cause  of  this  deficiency  was  the  loss  of  revenue 
from  ships'  tonnage  dues,  as  it  was  found  that  although 
imports  were  increasing  steadily,  the  tonnage  of  the  ships 
was  reducing. 

This  disproportion  between  goods  carried  and  nett 
tonnage,  increased  steadily  from  1886  to  1902,  and  in  the 
latter  year  it  represented  a  loss  of  £8,700  per  annum. 

The  Cork  Harbour  Act  1903  adjusted  the  financial 
position  by  three  provisions  : — 

(a)  By  enacting  what  is  now  known  as  the  50  per 
cent,  clause,  viz.,  making  the  taxable  tonnage  of 
steamers  at  least  50  per  cent,  of  the  gross. 

This  was  intended  to  provide  about  £2,000  per  annum 
additional  revenue. 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  Section  5  of  the  Cork  Harbour 
Act  1903,  which  embodies  the  clause  referred  to  : — 

"  In  the  case  of  steam  vessels  (other  than  steam 
tugs)  the  net  register  tonnage  upon  which  tonnage 
dues  shall  be  leviable  by  the  Commissioners  shall  on 
and  after  the  passing  of  this  Act  in  no  case  be  deemed 
for  the  purpose  of  rating  to  be  less  than  50  per  centum 
of  the  gross  register  tonnage  of  such  steam  vessels 
'  respectively.  Provided  that  the  provisions  of  this 
section  shall  not  apply  to  steam  vessels  entering  the 
port  from  any  port  or  place  either  in  or  out  of  the 
United  Kingdom  not  being  vessels  in  ballast  and  not 
shipping  or  unshipping  in  the  port  any  merchandise 
or  cargo  other  than  mails  passengers  or  passengers' 
luggage  or  provisions  or  coals  to  be  used  for  the 
purpose  of  the  voyage." 

(6)  By  increasing  the  tonnage  rate  on  vessels  in 
the  Cross-channel  trade  from  4d.  to  4Jd.  per  ton. 
This  it  was  calculated  would  produce  about  £900 
per  annum. 

(c)  By  increasing  the  tonnage  rate  on  Colliers  from 
3d.  to  4id.  per  ton.  This  was  estimated  to  produce 
about  £1,000  per  annum. 

Thus  the  Act  provided  for  about  £4,000  of  extra  income. 
By  increased  taxation  on  cargo  (payable  by  the  owners  of 
cargo,  not  by  shipowners)  a  further  sum  of  about  £2,600 
per  annum  was  provided  in  addition.  Thus  the  deficiency 
of  revenue  of  over  £8,000  a  year,  by  which  the  owners  of 
certain  steamers  benefited,  had  to  be  partly  made  good 
by  putting  additional  taxation  on  the  owners  of  sailing 
ships  and  the  payers  of  import  and  export  dues. 

Under  the  Act  of  1903,  the  Cork  Harbour  Commissioners 
obtained  additional  borrowing  powers  to  the  extent  of 
£60,000,  and  they  have  since  undertaken  improvement 
works  estimated  to  cost  over  £35,000  on  the  faith  of  the 
powers  granted  to  them  by  Parliament. 


The  Cork  Harbour  Commissioners  submit  that  their 
position  as  sanctioned  by  Parliament  as  lately  as  the  year 
1903  should  not  be  injuriously  affected  by  any  change  in 
the  general  law. 

Parliament  gave  them  the  minimum  50  per  cent,  clause 
after  a  full  investigation  of  the  circumstances  of  their  Port, 
and  as  a  means  of  providing  the  requisite  capital  and 
revenue  for  the  improvement  and  maintenance  of 
the  Port. 

The  Commissioners  respectfully  submit  that  it  would 
be  most  unjust  and  inequitable  to  now  take  that  power 
away  by  general  legislation,  and  it  is  therefore  submitted 
that  any  such  legislation  should  be  so  framed  as  to  preserve 
to  the  Commissioners  the  rights  and  powers  already  given 
to  them  by  Parliament. 

There  is  another  matter  to  which  the  Cork  Harbour 
Commissioners  would  wish  to  direct  the  attention  of  the 
Committee,  although  not  one  of  such  vital  importance  to 
them  as  the  retention  of  tlieir  existing  powers. 

The  reference  to  the  Committee  does  not  deal  with  the 
method  of  ascertaining  the  gross  tonnage  of  vessels.  There 
are  some  points,  however,  in  connection  with  that  question 
to  which  the  Cork  Harbour  Commissioners  would  like  to 
refer,  as  they  prejvfdicially  affect  their  revenue,  even  with 
the  50  per  cent,  clause. 

It  is  important  to  bear  in  mind  that  gross  tonnage  does 
not  necessarily  indicate  the  size  of  a  steamer,  and  that 
methods  are  even  now  adopted  to  reduce  the  gross  tonnage 
without  altering  the  carrying  capacity  or  accommodatiun 
required  in  the  Port,  for  instance  : — 

(a)  In  "  Home  Trade  "  steamers  large  ballast  tanks 
are  constructed  below  the  main  deck,  which  are 
excluded  from  measurement.  These  tanks  give 
stability  to  allow  cattle  and  other  cargo  being  carried 
on  the  main  and  upper  decks  in  spaces  which  have  not 
been  measured  for  gross  tonnage. 

(6)  Air  spaces,  though  absolutely  necessary,  are 
omitted  from  measurement  when  it  is  the  interest  of 
the  shipowner  to  reduce  gross  tonnage. 

It  will  be  noted  therefore,  that  even  with  the  50  per  cent, 
clause,  the  Cork  Harbour  Commissioners  suffer  from  the 
method  in  which  the  gross  tonnage  is  ascertained,  and 
although  this  question  does  not  appear  to  come  within 
the  reference,  still  the  Commissioners  think  it  well  to 
direct  the  attention  of  the  Committee  to  it  as  the  above- 
mentioned  method^  of  reducing  gross  tonnage  will  pio- 
bably  be  considerably  extended. 

The  above  is  a  concise  statement  of  the  views  of  the 
Cork  Harbour  Commissioners.  They  cannot  urge  too 
strongly  upon  the  Committee  the  necessity  of  preserving  to 
them  their  existing  Statutory  powers. 

William  Donbgan. 
{Secretary   Cork  Harbour   Commusionera.) 

To  Mr.  Andrew  Bonar  Law,  M.P.,  Chairman, 
and  the  Members  of  the  Tonnage  Committee 
appointed  by  the  Board  of  Trade. 


MEASUREMENT  OF  VESSELS  POK  TONNAGE. 

MmOBANDITM    FOB    TUK   DSPABTMENTAL  COMMITTEE   OV  THE    BOABD   OF  TrADB.      On  BBEALF   OF    TBI    TbUSTEES 

o?  THE  Harboub  of  Aberbbothwick. 


The  trustees  of  the  harbour  of  Aberbrothwick  or 
Arbroath  desire  to  submit  for  consideration  the  circum- 
stances of  their  case.  The  Arbroath  harbour  is  of  very 
old  date,  and  till  the  year  1839  was  held  by  the  magistrates 
and  town  council,  under  the  Burgh  Charter  from  King 
James  VI.  of  Scotland  granted  in  the  year  1599.  The  piers 
and  other  works  of  the  harbour  having  become  insufficient 
for  the  shipping  and  trade  of  the  burgh,  and  unfit  for  the 
reception  of  vessels  of  any  considerable  size,  the  town 
council  agreed  to  accept  a  moderate  sum  for  their  right 
of  property  in  the  harbour  and  to  transfer  the  harbour  to 
the  administration  of  a  body  of  trustees  of  whom  three, 
including  the  Provost  ex  officio,  should  be  members  of  the 
town  council ;  two,  including  the  Provost  ex  officio, 
members  of  the  town  council  of  Forfar,  of  which  town 
Arbroath  is  the  natural  seaport ;  ten  to  be  elected  by  the 


parliamentary  electors  of  Arbroath  ;  and  four  by  the 
commissioners  of  supply  of  the  county  of  Forfar.  At  that 
time  the  gross  revenue  of  the  harbour  was  about  £3,000, 
and  the  number  of  vessels  entering  the  harbour  in  the 
year  1839-40  was  777,  with  a  tonnage  of  48,193  tons— 
the  great  majority  being  coasting  vessels,  chiefly  with  coal 
and  lime,  of  about  sixty  tons  register.  Since  1840  a  very 
large  sum  has  been  expended  on  the  harbour,  the  new- 
works  including  a  wet  dock  ;  but  since  that  time  sailing 
vessels  have  nearly  been  driven  out  of  the  trade  and  5t» 
per  cent,  additional  has  to  be  levied  as  an  addition  to  the 
shore  dues  in  order  to  obtain  a  revenue  of  £3,000  from 
303  vessels,  mostly  steam  ships  with  a  total  registered 
tonnage  of  32,546  tons.  In  bringing  about  this  result  the 
system  of  measurement  of  steam  vessels  has  been  a  larj^e 
factor.     One  of  the  small  sailing  vessels,  of  perhaps  6.> 


J# 
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tons  register,  would  carry  on  an  average  l^  totin  of  uoaU  for 
each  registered  ton.  that  is  lO.'S  tons  would  bo  the  cargo, 
•nd  she  would  pay  harbour  tonnage  dues  on  00  tons. 

There  is  now  a  steamer  trading  to  Arbroath  carrying  270 
toni  of  coal  and  hor  net  register  tonnigo  is  only  20  tons, 
and  sho  pays  about  14s.  of  dues,  while  a  sailing  vousel 
(or  rather  t«o  sailing  vessels),  bringing  the  same  quantity, 
will  pay  between  them  about  £5. 

Another  example  may  be  given,  vii  :  — 

Steamers  with  a  registered  tonnage  of  2,107 
brought  3,000  tons  of  coals  and  paid  in 
tonnage  dues £00 

'  Sailing  vessels  bringing  the  same  quantity 

of  coals  paid  in  tonnage  dues    -        -        -£I03 

The  view  of  the  trustees  is  that  the  registered  tonnage 
should  represent  approximately  the  weight  of  an  average 
cargo,  not  a  light  and  bulky  article  like  flax,  which  is  an 


article  imported  in  considerable  quantity  into  Arbroatn, 
but  not  an  article  of  excessive  weight  like  pig  iron.  It  is 
thought  that  the  Committee  might,  if  this  view  were 
adopted,  fix  some  way  in  which  the  tonnage  could  be 
arrived  at.  The  measurement  should  not  be  ascertained 
by  a  gross  amount  and  then  reduced  to  ridiculous  pro- 
portions by  a  system  of  deductions,  such  as  that  in  the 
particular  case  above  alluded  to,  where  a  steamer  carry- 
ing 270  tons  of  coals  is  registered  as  of  20  tons,  but  it 
should  be  ascertained  by  the  carrying  capacity  of  the 


The  Arbroath  harbour  trustees  would  press  very 
strongly  upon  the  Committee  the  justice  and  equity  of 
taking  the  carrying  capacity  of  any  ship  as  the  basis  for 
fixing  the  registered  tonnage. 

W.  M.  Macdokald. 

October  1905.  Clerk  to  the  said  Trustees  and  on 

their  hehilf. 


Letter   fbom  Sir   William   Watson   (City   of   Dublin   Steam   Packet   Company). 


City  of  Dnblin  Steam  Packet  Company. 

15  Eden  Quay,  Dublin. 

•     October,  1906. 

Dear  Sir, — Since  I  gave  evidence  before  your  Com- 
mittee onthe  31st  May  last  I  haveseen  the  letter  addressed 
to  you  by  the  secretary  of  the  Dublin  Port  and  Docks 
Board,  giving  particulars  with  reference  to  the  vessels 
belonging  to  the  London  and  North  Western  Railway 
and  the  dues  paid  by  them  in  the  Port  of  Dublin. 

The  Dublin  Port  and  Docks  Board  went  to  Parliament 
in  the  year  1902  to  obtain  power  to  charge  dues  on  not 
less  than  50  per  cent,  of  the  gross  register  tonnage 
of  steam  vessels.  The  Port  Board's  case  wae  mainly 
based  on  the  vessels  employed  by  the  I^ondon  and  North 
Western  Railway,  the  typical  ship  being  the  one  now 
named  by  the  secretary  of  the  Port  Board,  the  "  South 
St.-»cU."  whose  register  tonnage  is  122  tons,  11-46  per  cent, 
of  her  gross  tonnage. 

The  secretary  in  the  second  paragraph  of  his  letter  to 
y.-.n  states  correctly  that  the  trade  of  the  Port  of  Dublin 
is  mainly  a  cross-channel  trade,  but  from  the  last  para- 
graph of  the  memo,  which  accompanied  his  letter  the 
inference  might  le  drawn  that  the  figures  given  for  the 
London  and  North  Western  Company  represent  also  the 
position  of  the  other  cross-channel  companies,  such  a 
conclusion  would  not  he  correct. 

As  regards  the  company  I  represent,  which,  next  to  the 
London  and  North  Western  Railway  Company,  has 
always  been  the  largest  payer  of  Port  dues,  I  ask  per- 
m  ssion  to  give  corresponding  particulars  in  regard  to 
steamers  belonging  to  this  company,  from  which  it  will 
be  seen  that  if  our  tonnage  has  increased  so  have  our 
dues.  (See  tables  attached.)  We  work  our  trade  with 
fewer  steamers  than  in  1877  and  we  have  not  got  any 
increased  accommodation  from  the  Port,  but  wo  pay 
more  jxjr  lineal  foot  of  allocated  quayage.  The  average 
net  register  tonnage  of  our  vessels  is  about  39  per 
cent,  of  their  gross  tonnage. 

With  reference  to  the  Act  of  1902  litigation  has  been 
going  on  with  the  Port  and  Docks  Board  since  the  be- 
ginning of  1903  ;  my  company  and  other  princijwl  eross- 
chr'.nnel  companies  being  the  plaintifTs  and  the  Port  and 
Pocks  Board  the  defendants.  This  litigation  was  brought 
to  a  conclusion  on  the  7th  July  Inst,  when  the  House  of 
Lords  gave  judgment  in  favour  of  the  Dublin  Port  and 
Docks  Board. 

The  result  is  so  anomalous  that  it  seems  to  mo  to  pre- 
sent a  very  strong  argument  against  allowing  individual 
ports  to  deal  with  the  tonnage  question  by  private  Bill 
and  to  point  to  the  imporUnce  of  the  subject  being  only 
dealt  with  by  legislation  introduced  by  His  Majesty's 
Government.  As  the  matter  was  in  litigation  when  I 
gave  my  evidence  I  was  precluded  from  referring  to  it 
but  it  now  being  decided,  I  am  free  to  mention  it  and  ask 
to  be  permitted  to  submit  the  following  particulars  :  — 

In  the  Bill  introduced  by  the  Port  Board  in  1902  the 
50  per  cent,  clause  was  inserted  in  the  same  form  as  in 
tlie  Swansea  and  other  Acts.  The  Port  Board  Xtcion-  the 
House  of  Commons  CtMnmittce  put  in  the  returns  which 
the  secretary  of  the  Port  Board  has  recently  sent  to  you 
Their  engineer,  Mr.  Gtiffiths,  swore  he  did  not  think  there 
was  a  doubt  but  that  if  the  London  and  North  Western 


Company  hereafter  found  it  necessary  to  increase  the 
power  of  their  vessels  the  deductions  would  become,  so 
great  as  to  bring  the  register  tonnage  doTiTi  almost  to  a 
vanishing  point.  The  Committee  accepted  the  evidence 
of  the  engineer  and  found  the  preamble  of  the  Bill  proved. 
It  was  pointed  out  to  the  Committee  that  if  the  Dublin 
Port  Board  charged  on  50  per  cent,  of  the  gross  tonnage 
the  maximum  tonnage  rate  which  they  had  power  to  levy 
i.e.,  6^.  per  ton  on  coasting  vessels  and  lOJd.  per  ton 
on  oversea  vessels  there  would  be  an  increased  revenue 
from  coasting  vessels  of  £25,000  a  year,  and  the  Com- 
mittee decided  that  that  was  an  excessive  amount  to 
raise,  and  restricted  the  Board  during  the  first  five  years 
after  the  passing  of  the  Act  to  collect  no  greater  additional 
revenue  than  £8,000  in  each  year  from  coasting  \-es8els 
(the  only  vessels  which  were  afiected  by  the  50  per  cent, 
clause)  and  the  Committee  ordered  a  new  clause  to  be 
inserted  in  the  Bill  accordingly  limiting  the  additional 
income  to  he  raised  by  tonnage  rates  to  £8.000  for  five 
years. 

The  50  per  cent,  section  is  the  39th  Section,  and  the 
limiting  section  is  the  4l8t  Section  of  the  Dublin  Port 
and  Docks  Act,  1902. 

When  the  Bill  was  introduced  into  the  House  of  Lords, 
evidence  was  given  by  the  Port  engineer  similar  to  what 
he  had  given  in  the  House  of  Commons.  The  discussion 
over  the  Bill  in  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords  was 
very  lengthy;  the  counsel  for  the  Port  Board  made  it  quite 
plain  to  the  Committee  that  the  Board  intended  to  charge 
a  reduced  rate  on  50  per  cent,  of  the  gross  tonnage  during 
the  first  five  years,  and  this  was  in  accordance  with  what 
had  been  previouslj'  stated  when  the  Chairman  said  he 
understood  that  under  such  an  arrangement  the  "  South 
Stack "  would  come  in  at  33^  per  cent,  of  her  gross 
tonnage. 

A  reduced  rate  of  about  fourpence  per  ton  would  hare 
given  the  Board  what  the  coasting  trade  had  already  been 
paying,  i.e.,  about  £34,000  a  year,  and  £8,000  a  j-ear  in 
addition. 

Taking  the  case  of  the  "  South  Stack  "  50  per  cent, 
of  her  gross  tonnage  (1,066  tons)  i.e.,  533  tons  at  4d. 
would  have  come  out  at  £8  17s.  8d.  or  the  same  amount 
in  money  as  it  this  vessel  were  charged  on  33  per  cent, 
of  her  gross  tonnage  at  6|d.  per  ton. 

The  Port  Board,  however,  did  not  proceed  on  this 
method,  but  in  the  case  of  ships  of  which  the  net  register 
tonnage  was  less  than  50  per  cent,  of  the  gross  tonnage 
from  the  1st  January,  1903,  continued  to  charge  such 
vessels  on  their  net  register  tonnage  at  6Jd.  and  begaa 
to  charge  on  the  difference  between  the  net  register 
tonnage  of  such  vessels  and  50  per  cent,  ot  their  gross 
tonnage.  As  has  been  already  mentioned  this  difFerenc* 
between  net  register  tonnage,  and  50  per  cent,  of  gross, 
tonnage  was  estimated  to  produce  £25,000  a  year  if  a 
rate  of  6Jd.  per  ton  were  charged.  The  Board  had  this, 
figure  before  them  and  to  comply  with  the  41st  Section 
for  the  Act  made  the  new  charge  by  finding  what  addi- 
tional sum  each  vessel  would  pay  if  the  50  jier  cent. 
Section  were  in  full  operation,  and  then  charged  each 
vessel  8-25thsof  that  sura,  and  so  collect  £8,000  additional 
annual  revenue,  for  example  : — • 

A  vessel  with  a  gross  tonnage  of  100  and  a  net  register 
tonnage  of  forty  was  charged  on  forty  tons  at  6Jd.,  and  in 
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addition  Aths  of  the  amount  produced  by  ten  tons  at 
6id.,  i.e.,  the  difference  between  the  net  register  tonnage 
and  50  per  cent,  of  the  gross  tonnage. 

There  appearing  no  warrant  whatever  for  such  a 
method  of  charge  my  company  in  connection  with  other 
companies  paid  their  rates  under  protest,  and  took 
proceedings  for  quashing  the  rates  struck  by  the  board. 
I  would  point  out  that  the  board's  method  perpetuated 
for  five  years  the  system,  the  abuse  of  which  the  39th 
section  was  intended  to  correct,  and  left  it  still  the  interest 
of  shipowners  to  build  vessels  of  the  "  South  Stack  "> 
class. 

The  Court  of  King's  Bench  in  Ireland  by  a  majority 
quashed  the  rate  and  expressed  the  opinion  that  the 
board  during  five  years  should  charge  a  reduced  rate  on 
60  per  cent,  of  the  gross  tonnage.  The  Port  Board 
appealed,  and  the  Irish  Court  of  Appeal,  while  confirming 
the  decision  of  the  King's  Bench,  expressed  the  opinion 
that  until  the  expiration  of  five  years  the  Port  Board 
should  charge  6Jd.  per  ton  on  the  register  tonnage  as 
formerly,  and  in  addition  strike  a  rate,  called  the  net  rate, 
on  50  per  cent,  of  the  gross  tonnage  sufficient  to  produce 
£8,000  a  year. 

On  the  1st  January,  1904,  the  Port  Board  commenced 
to  charge  on  this  basis,  but  the  companies  being  advised 
that  such  a  proceeding  was  wholly  at  variance  with  the 
principle  of  the  Act,  and  one  never  contemplated  by  any 
of  the  parties  at  the  time  of  its  passing,  took  proceedings 
against  the  Port  and  Docks  Board.  The  case  eventually 
went  to  the  House  of  Lords  who  have  found  that  no 
matter  what  was  the  intention  of  the  parties  the  wording 
of  Section  41  is  to  be  construed  as  justifying  the  course 
taken  by  the  Port  and  Docks  Board. 

The  present  position  of  affairs  therefore  is  that  until 
the  Slst  December,  1907,  the  danger  pointed  out  by  the 
engineer  of  the  Port  Board  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  which  Section  39  was  intended  to  cure,  continues  to 
exist,  and  it  is  the  interest  of  owners  of  vessels  to  bring 
down  the  net  tonnage  of  their  vessels  to  a  vanishing  point, 
and  thus  avoid  payment  of  the  d^d.  rate  on  the  net  register 
tonnage. 

Taking,  for  example,  the  "  South  Stack,"  prior  to  the 
passing  of  the  Act  this  vessel  paid  6^d  per  ton  on  122  tons, 
i.e.,  £3  6s.  Id. ;  she  continues  to  pay  that  sum,  and  the 
Port  Board  have  calculated  that  during  the  current  year  a 


rate  of  |d.  per  ton  charged  on  50  per  cent,  of  the  gross 
tonnage  of  coasting  vessels  whose  net  tonnage  is  under 
50  per  cent,  of  their  gross  will  produce  £8,000  a  year  ;  the 
"  South  Stack,"  therefore,  is  charged  in  addition  Jd.  on 
533  tons  or  £1  18s.  lOJd.  There  is  nothing  to  prevent  a 
vessel  of  the  "  South  Stack  "-  class  being  built  without 
any  register  tonnage  at  all ;  such  a  vessel  under  the 
present  arrangement  would  escape  the  6Jd.  charge 
altogether  and  only  pay  |d.  on  50  per  cent,  of  her  gross 
tonnage. 

The  41st  Section  of  the  Act  was  intended  to  give  relief 
to  vessels  whose  net  register  tonnage  was  under  50  per 
cent,  of  their  gross  tonnage  for  five  years  certain,  although 
it  was  not  supposed  that  at  the  end  of  five  years  the  Board 
would  charge  the  maximum  rate  on  50  per  cent,  of  the 
gross  tonnage.  As  a  consequence  of  the  decision  of  the 
House  of  Lords  a  vessel's  register  tonnage  is  charged 
twice  over,  i.e.,  first  at  6^d.  on  the  net  register  tonnage, 
and  then  at  Jd.  on  50  per  cent,  of  the  gross  registered 
tonnage,  consequently  the  higher  the  percentage  of  the 
gross  tonnage  a  vessel's  net  register  toimage  is,  the  greater 
amount  of  dues  she  pays,  and  vice  versa,  with  the  followmg 
result,  any  vessel  whose  register  tonnage  is  under  50  per 
cent,  and  over  45  per  cent,  of  her  gross  tonnage,  will  pay 
during  five  years  more  toimage  dues  per  voyage  than  at 
the  end  of  five  years,  even  if  the  maximum  tonnage  dues 
leviable  are  then  charged.  Vessels  whose  net  register 
tonnage  is  under  45  per  cent,  and  over  37  per  cent,  ^of 
their  gross  tonnage  will  pay  more  in  the  five  years  than  if 
the  board  collected  the  increase  of  £8,000  a  year  by  a 
single  rate  charged  on  50  per  cent,  of  the  gross  tonnage, 
and  vessels  under  37  per  cent,  will  pay  less.  To  put  it 
shortly,  vessels  will  be  charged  inversely  to  their  net 
register  tonnage  during  the  five  years,  instead  of  directly 
in  accordance  with  the  50  per  cent,  clause  in  the  Board's 
Act. 

I  send  you  a  copy  of  the  Board's  Act  of  1902,  and  also 
a  print  of  the  proceedings  before  the  Committees  of  the 
House  of  Commons  and  House  of  Lords. 


Yours  faithfully, 

William  Watson. 


A.  Bonar  Law,  Esq.,  M.P. 
Board  of  Trade, 
London,  S.W. 


Year  187 

7. 

City  of  Dublin  Steam 

Packet  Company. 

Built. 

Ship. 

Voyages. 

Regi.ster. 

Total 
Register. 

Gross 
Tonnage. 

Total  Gro.ss. 

Paid. 

Per  cent. 

1876 

CaVan        ... 

105 

452 

47,460 

803 

84,315 

56-4 

1848 

St.  Patrick 

70 

486 

34,020 

826 

57,820 

58-8 

1867 

Kildare 

78 

487 

37,986 

842 

65,676 

57-8 

1868 

Mullingar  - 

47 

436 

20,492 

763 

35,861 

57-1 

1846 

Wind.wr    - 

75 

474 

35,550 

816 

61,200 

58-0 

1870 

Longford  - 

91 

475 

43,220 

817 

74,347 

58-1 

1874 

Leitrim      -        -        . 

88 

455 

40,040 

796 

70,048 

57-1. 

1844 

Iron  Duke- 
Trafalgar  - 

29 
40 

360 

10,440 

740 
689 

21,460 
27,560 

48-6  • 

1848 

330 

13,200 

47-8 

1849 

Eblana 

3 

277 

831 

612 

1,836 

45-2 

Year  187 

7. 

62G 

283,244 

500,123 

£7,(i71  38. 

lOd.  or  56-63  i 

)er  cent,  on  G 

ross  Tonnage 

rl,.:.i., 

...  . 

Vear  190 

Voyages. 
1.                 641 

Total  N 
287,68.5 

3t. 

Payments. 
£7,791 

T( 

)tal  Gross. 
706,022 

In  1877  the  total  gross  tonnage  covered  by  taxa- 
tion was  566  per  cent.  The  payments 
per  vessel  ranging  from  45-2  per  cent,  to 
58'8  per  cent,  with  an  average  of  549 

-      -  per  cent,  for  the  ten  vessels  employed. 


In  1901.— The  total  gross  tonnage  covered  by  taxa- 
tion was  40-7  per  cent.  The  payments 
per  vessel  ranging  from  37'5  per  cent,  to 
56-6  per  cent.,  with  an  average  of  43-7 
per  cent,  for  the  ten  vessels  employed. 
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Total  (troSH. 

ToUl  Net. 

Total  Payments 

Total  Voyages. 

Year  1877 
„   1901        -       - 

fiOO,I83 
706,OM 

283^44 

287,685 

£7,671 
£7,791 

626 
641 

Increase  -       -       - 

205,899 

or 

41*10  per  cent. 

4,441 
or 
r56  per  cent. 

£120 

IS 

or 
239  per  cent. 

Total  Qroas  and  Net  ToyNAOEs  ok  the  City  ok  Dublin  Steam  Packet  Company's  Vessels  that  entered 
TH«  Port  ok  Dubun,  and  Total  Payments  ok  Tonnage  Dues  to  the  Dublin  Poet  and  Docks  Board. 


Year. 

Total  Xet  Regi.ste- 
Tonnage. 

Total    Gros.s 
Tonnage. 

To^al 
Voyages. 

Total    Payments. 

1877 
1901 
1904 

283,244 
287,685 
304.982 

500,123 
700,022 
782,077 

626 
641 

828 

£ 
7,671 

7,791 

*  9,669 

This  amount  is  made  up  of  £8,259  at  6^(1.  per  ton  on  Ntit  Tunna^e  of  vesseU,  and  £1,410  Net  Rate  at  Jd.  per 
ton  ou  50  p.r  cent,  of  the  Gross  Tonnage  of  vessels. 


Length  of  City  of  Dublin  Steam  Packet  Company's  Quayage. 


Year. 

Feet. 

Rate  per 

Lineal  Foot. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

1877 

930 

8 

4 

11 

1901 

930 

8 

7 

6 

1904 

930 

10 

7 

11 

Type  ok  Vessels  of  the  City  of  Dublin  Steam  Packet  Co.mpasy's  Dublin  and  Liverpool  Fleet  in 

THE  Years  1870,  1876,  and  1899. 


Tonnage. 

Ship 

Built 

Length. 

Breadth. 

Depth. 

Dues  per 

Gross. 

Net. 

Voyage. 

Longford  - 

1870 

249-5 

27-1 

14-7 

817 

476 

£      s.     d, 
12    17     10 

Cavan 

1876 

250'J 

27-2 

14-8 

803 

452 

12      4    10 

Cork-       -       - 

1899 

260-3 

341 

15-7 

1,280 

608 

13     15      2 

Letter  from  the  Cunard  Steamship  Company,  Limited. 


Liverpool, 

17M  Xovember,  1905. 

Tonnage  Measurement  of  Ships. 

Dear  Sib,— The  Tonnage  Committee  kindly  promised 
■when  Mr.  Moorhouse  gave  his  testimony  that  as  the 
Canard  Company  are  defendants  in  this  matter,  against 
proposed  changes  in  the  rules  of  measurement  which  may 
involve  further  charges  on  their  fast  ships,  they  should 
have  the  opportunity,  if  further  evidence  to  their  pre- 
judice were  produced  by  the  Mersey  Dock  Board  of  re- 
S lying  to  the  same  before  the  Committee  consider  their 
elision.  It  has,  however,  since  been  suggested  that  in 
order  to  shorten  the  proceedings  of  the  Committee,  the 
further  remarks  of  the  Cunard  Company  should  be  sub- 
mitted in  writing.     In  accordance  with  this  suggestion 


the  Company  submit  the  following  comments  on  the 
evidence  of  Mr.  Thorne,  the  solicitor  to  the  Mersey  Dock 
Board,  who  was  the  last  witness  examined  before  the 
Committee  adjourned. 

Mr.  Moorhouse,  in  his  examination  by  the  Committee, 
submitted  certain  propositions,  which,  whether  proved 
or  not,  do  express  our  views  on  most  of  the  points  which 
the  Committee  are  considering.  Mr.  Thome  contested 
some  of  these  propositions,  and  it  may  be  the  most  con- 
venient course,  therefore,  if  the  Committee  will  permit 
that  we  should  briefly  take  note  of  his  objections. 

Our  first  proposition  was  that  the  earning  space  as 
indicated  by  the  net  registered  tonnage  of  a  ship  is  a  more 
suitable  and  convenient  basis  on  which  to  levy  harbour 
dues  than  that  of  the  service  rendered.  This  Mr.  Thome, 
in  substance,  admits.    For  95  per  cent,  of  the  ships  using 
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the  Mersey  Docks,  he  proposes  that  their  present  net 
register  tonnage  shall  continue  to  be  the  basis  on  which 
dues  are  levied.  He  suggests,  indeed,  that  in  tiiese  cases 
the  net  tonnage,  which  is  certainly  intended  by  the  Board 
of  Trade  to  represent  earning  space,  also  represents 
service  rendered.  But  whatever  it  represents,  he  accepts 
it.  For  the  remaining  5  per  c«it.  he  proposes  to  limit 
the  deduction  for  propelling  space  to  a  fixed  percentage 
of  the  gross  tormage,  but  he  would  still  call  the  result 
net  tonnage.  We  need  not,  therefore,  further  defend 
the  principle  of  net  tonnage. 

Our  second  and  third  propositions  were  that  net  ton- 
nage, as  measured  under  the  existing  rules,  does  fairly 
represent  the  earning  space  of  ships  generally,  and  that 
this  earning  space  or  net  tonnage  is  practically  synony- 
mous with  earning  power  or  ability  to  pay,  though  in 
fast  ships  it  is  in  excess  of  it. 

Mr.  Thorne  appears  to  limit  his  denial  of  these  pro- 
positions to  the  5  per  cent,  of  ships  already  referred  to. 
He  contends  that  in  their  case  the  net  tonnage  as  measured 
under  the  existing  rules  does  not  correctly  represent  the 
earning  space,  and  also  that  the  earning  space,  even  if 
correctly  measxu-ed,  is  not  always  synonymous  with 
earning  power. 

The  instances  he  submits  in  which  net  tonnage  does 
not  correctly  represent  earning  space,  consist  mainly  of 
vessels  which  carry  large  cargoes  in  comparatively  small 
net  tonnages.  With  regard  to  these  it  is  understood  that 
the  amended  instructions  to  the  Board  of  Trade  surveyors 
in  connection  mth  the  rules  will  largely  correct  the 
differences  referred  to.  If  not,  we  suggested  a  remedy 
(see  page  391  of  Mr.  Moorhouse's  evidence,  and  pages 
424  and  425  of  his  cross-examination)  which  would  not 
involve  any  departure  from  the.  principle  of  the  existing 
rules.  The  other  instances  referred  to  by  Mr.  Thorne 
are  vessels  of  high  speed  on  which  the  allowance  of  fuel 
space  under  the  rules  is  somewhat  larger  than  the  require- 
ments for  a  single  outward  passage,  though  quite  in- 
sufficient for  a  return  voyage,  but  it  was  proved  over 
and  over  again  to  the  Committee  that  this  extra  fuel 
allowance  is  given  to  all  steamships,  and  that  relatively 
the  slower  ships  obtain  a  larger  percentage  of  allowance 
than  the  fast  ships. 

In  connection  with  fast  ships,  however,  Mr.  Thome 
laid  greater  stress  on  his  contention  that  the  earning 
spaces  of  these  ships  even  if  correctly  measured  do  not 
as  in  other  ships  fairly  represent  their  earning  power, 
and  that  for  equal  spaces  in  a  fast  and  slow  ship  the 
earning  power  of  the  fast  ship  is  much  the  greater.  He 
referred  particularly  to  the  Canard  Company's  accounts 
as  supporting  this  contention.  In  reply  we  say  that 
it  has  all  along  been  admitted  that  if  gross  earnings 
be  taken  the  earning  power  of  a  given  space  on  a  fast 
ship  is  greater  than  the  earning  power  of  an  equal  space 
on  a  slow  ship,  but  that  if  net  earnings  be  taken  the 
return  on  the  capital  expended  is  not  greater,  and  for 
very  fast  ships  is  less.  Mr.  Thome's  authority  for  many 
of  his  statements  regarding  the  earnings  of  fast  ships 
was,  he  said,  "  common  knowledge  amongst  the  Liver- 
pool commercial  public."  If  he  would  forgive  us  we 
would  say  that  his  authority  would  be  more  correctly 
described  as  "  common  ignorance,"  seeing  that  the 
relative  earnings  of  their  respective  ships  is  one  of  the 
items  which  no  steamship  company  make  public.  We 
have  nothing  to  alter  in  Mr.  Moorhouse's  evidence  on 
the  matter,  but  would  again  call  attention  to  the  Report 
of  the  Subsidies  Committee,  an  absolutely  capable  and 
impartial  judgment,  which  confirms  all  that  he  said 
upon  it.  If  further  evidence  were  needed  it  would  be 
found  in  the  fact  that  of  all  the  ocean  going  steamships 
which  are  being  constantly  built  in  this  country  none 
of  them  exceed  seventeen  or  eighteen  knote  speed. 

Our  fourth  proposition  was  that  the  shipping  trade 
ind  the  various  harbour  authorities  had  adjusted 
themselves  to  the  existing  rulee  of  measurement  which 
were  substantially  fair  as  between  ship  and  ship,  and 
between  ship  and  dock.  We  contended  that  any  ap- 
parent inequality  due  to  the  net  tonnage  of  a  slow  ship 
being  larger  than  of  a  fast  ship  of  the  same  dimensions 
was  corrected  by  the  more  frequent  voyages  of  the 
fast  ship  in  a  given  time  and  the  shorter  time  she  re- 
mained in  dock.  That  the  fast  ships  do  make  more 
frequent  voyages  is  entirely  confirmed  by  the  statistical 
tables  submitted  by  the  Mersey  Docks  and  Harbour 
Board,  but  Mr.  Thorne  implied  in  his  evidence  that  as  a 
general  proposition  slow  ships  do  not  remain  in  dock 
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any  longer  time  than  fast  ships.  He  has  not,  however, 
submitted  any  proof  of  this.  The  figures  he  has  sub- 
mitted {we  may  say  that  from  what  we  know  of  them, 
we  do  not  agree  with  the  principle  on  which  they  have 
been  arrived  at)  show  that  the  vessels  which  pay  dues 
under  Classes  1,  2,  and  3,  that  is  the  coastwise  vessels, 
remain  in  dock  a  shortar  period  than  the  foreign  vessels 
under  classes  4,  5,  6,  and  7,  and  that  of  the  latter  classes 
the  vessels  under  4  and  5  remain  in  dock  a  shorter  time 
than  under  6  and  7,  a  proposition  which  nobody  disputed. 
Our  contention  is  that  in  each  of  these  classes  the  faster 
ships  stay  in  dock  a  shorter  time  than  the  slower  vessels, 
and  on  this  point  the  returns  of  the  sohcitor  to  the  Dock 
Board  give  no  information.  Our  own  calculation  was 
that  the  fast  mail  ships  remained  in  dock  on  an  average 
about  seven  days  per  voyage,  and  that  the  average  of 
all  other  vessels  trading  from  and  to  foreign  ports  was- 
about  thirteen  days,  and  this  calculation,  we  are  satisfied, 
is  substantially  correct.  Mr.  Thorne  stated  in  his  cross- 
examination  that  Mr.  Moorhouse  had  admitted  a  mistake 
in  these  figures,   but  this  is  not  so. 

It  will  be  obvious  also  apart  from  figures  submitted 
by  either  side  that  fast  vessels  as  a  class— and  as  a  class 
the  Committee  -mU  no  doubt  deal  with  them,  and  not 
with  individual  cases — must  remain  in  dock  a  shorter 
time  than  slower  vessels  of  the  same  external  dimensions. 
First  they  cannot  carry  so  much  cargo,  and  therefore, 
do  not  require  so  long  a  time  in  which  to  discharge  and 
load.  Second,  they  represent  more  capital,  and  loss 
of  time  in  dock  is  of  greater  consequence  to  them.  Very 
fast  ships  are  built  mainly  for  carrying  passengers  and 
mails,  and  need  only  remain  in  port  sufficiently  long  to 
overhaul  their  machinery  and  take  in  coal.  These  are 
considerations  that  will  always  distinguish  fast  ships 
from  slow  ships,  and  their  force  increases  with  the  speed. 
Thus  a  ship  of  22  knots  will  as  a  rule '  remain  in  dock* 
or  harbour  a  shorter  time  than  a  vessel  of  19  knots, 
19  knots  than  16,  and  so  on.  From  the  nature  of  things 
it  is  self  evident  that  this  must  be  the  general  tendency, 
and  that  over  a  sufficiently  large  number  of  ships  this 
result  is  likely  to  be  constant. 

The  proposition,  therefore,  that  disparity  between 
the  net  tonnage  of  a  slow  and  a  fast  ship  of  equal  dimen- 
sions is  met  by  the  more  frequent  voyages  of  the  latter 
and  her  shorter  time  in  dock  on  each  voyage,  is  in  sub- 
stance universally  true.  The  only  objection  to  it  that  has 
any  apparent  force  is  that  a  vessel  may  be  so  filled  with 
machinery  as  to  leave  little  or  no  tonnage  on  which  dues 
can  be  charged.  This  can  never  be  the  case  with  foreign 
going  fast  vessels  since  they  must  have  large  accommoda- 
tion for  their  passengers,  even  if  subsidized,  in  order  to 
be  commercially  possible,  and  this  accommodation  ■ 
must  be  included  in  their  net  tonnage,  smoe  it  is  not 
pretended  that  such  vessels  try  to  evade  the  rules  of 
measurement,  or  that  their  net  earning  space  is  not  as 
correctly  indicated  by  the  present  measurement  rules 
as  that  of  slower  vessels.  The  only  vessels  to  which 
the  objection  could  apply  would  be  a  few  channel  steamers 
of  high  speed  such  as  the  "  Queen,"  the  '•  Viking,"  etc., 
making  short  passages  in  a  few  hours  and  with  no  ac- 
commodation for  passengers  beyond  a  dining-room 
and  a  few  small  staterooms.  But  these  vessels  do  not 
require  to  enter  dock  at  all  except  to  lie  up,  and  want  no 
accommodation  except  a  place  at  which  to  receive  and 
land  their  pa-ssengers.  They  are  in  all  senses  of  the 
word  ferryboats,  and  should  be  charged  on  a  basis  of 
their  own. 

We  repeat,  therefore,  that  the  rules  properly  applied 
are  fair  all  through,  and  that  they  do  not  cease  to  be 
fair  when  applied  to  fast  ships.  The  principle  they 
establish  in  giving  slow  steam  vessels  a  smaller  net 
tonnage  than  sailing  vessels  of  the  same  dimensions,  be- 
cause the  steamers  have  more  propelling  and  less  earning 
space,  and  faster  steam  vessels  a  smaller  net  tonnage 
than  slower  steam  vessels  for  the  same  reasons,  is  equally 
fair  on  the  same  premises,  and  by  the  same  argument, 
when  applied  to  the  fastest  steam  vessels.  The  Dock 
Board's  own  figures  show  conclusively  that  the  Lines, 
whether  foreign  or  coastwise,  which  own  the  fastest 
steam  vessels,  are  the  Lines  which  pay  them  the  best 
on  the  effective  space  occupied. 

Our  fifth  proposition  was  that  any  departure  from  the 
present  rules  by  which  net  tonnage  would  be  increased 
would  handicap  British  trade  in  competition  with  the 
trade  of  other  countries. 

2M 
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To  this  contentioi.  which  is  one  of  the  greatest  impor- 
t»nco,  the  only  reply  o(  Mr.  Thome  is  that  other  steamers 
paying  dues  on  a  much  higher  basis  have  also  foreign 
ooni|M>tition  to  me«it.  He  misses  the  whole  point  of  the 
argument,  which  is  that  the  Mersey  DtKfk  Board's  pro- 
posal would  make  the  net  tonnage  of  British  fast  ships 
greater  than  the  net  tonnage  of  ships  of  equal  siie  and 
speed  belonging  to  other  countries  and  would  therefore 
handicap  them  in  all  the  foreign  ports  to  which  they  might 
go.  This  disadvantage  already  exist  in  relation  to  French 
.Atlantic  .-nail  ships,  which  have  a  much  siialler  net  tonnage 
in  proportion  to  gross  than  British  ships.  The  other 
atea-ners  to  which  Mr.  Thorne  refers  would  not  be  altered 
at  all.  and  their  relations  to  foreign  steamers  and  foreign 
ports  would  therefore  remain  unchanged. 

Our  sixth  proposition  that  special  consideration  is  due 
to  foreign  going  fast  mail  ships  Mr.  Thorne  meets  by 
saving  that  thi.s  special  consideration  should  be  given  by 
those  who  get  the  advantage.  Our  contention  is  that  the 
Dock  Board  themselves  share  in  the  advantage  derived 
from  the  speed  of  fast  mail  ships.  They  increase  the 
reputation  and  prosperity  of  the  port  to  which  they 
trade  and  to  which  they  are,  whether  trade  is  prosperous 
or  not.  a  constant  source  of  revenue.  Ordinary  cargo 
steamers  are  often  laid  up  or  transferred  to  other  ports  if 
they  cannot  be  run  at  a  profit  from  or  to  Liverpool,  but 
this  does  not  apply  to  the  regular  passenger  and  mail 
steamers.  It  is  true  that  the  nation  also  has  an  advantage 
from  them,  and  in  granting  dock  and  harbour  boards  a 
practical  monopoly  over  waterways  that  would  otherwise 
be  free  to  all,  the  nation  might  without  straining  its  pre- 
rogatives show  special  consideration  to  such  ships  by 
securing  for  them  more  favourable  treatment  than  ordinary 
vessels.  .\ll  that  we  ask,  however,  is  that  they  shall  not 
be  more  unfavourably  treated  than  other  vessels,,  by 
*  being  made  the  subject  of  exceptional  penal  legislation. 

We  have  tried  briefly  to  deal  with  the  additional  evi- 
dence of  Mr.  Thome,  so  far  as  fast  ships  are  concerned, 
but  there  are  one  or  two  other  points  in  his  testimony, 
-which,  in  order  to  clear  the  ground,  should  perhaps  be 
adverted  to. 

His  argument  as  to  the  expense  the  Mersey  Board  have 
l)een  put  to  for  increased  height  of  quays,  sheds,  etc., 
may  apply  to  vessels  of  the  intermediate  class — say 
"  Baltic,"     "  Cedric,"     "  Ivernia  "—which    have    large 


freight  capacity,  uui  nas  hardly  any  bearing  in  relation 
to  fast  ships  of  the  "  Campania  "  type,  which  carry  very 
nmall  cargoes. 

The  M-Tsey  Dock  Board  ask  the  Committee  to  recom- 
mend the  fixing  of  a  standard  by  which  no  vessel  shall 
have  a  greater  deduction  than  .32  per  cent,  of  the  gross 
tonnage  for  propelling  power.  This  request  ignores  the 
fact  that  even  if  fast  ships  are  left  out  of  the  question  alto- 
gether, such  a  method  would  work  constant  injustice  to 
smaller  ships  as  compared  with  larger  ships  of  equal  speed, 
since  the  propelling  power  of  the  smaller  vessel  neces- 
sarily occupies  a  larger  proportion  of  its  gross  tonnage. 
Where  there  is  one  anomaly  under  the  present  system, 
there  would  be  a  dozen  under  the  method  proposed.  We 
think  it  is  unquestionable  also  that  to  limit  the  deduction 
for  propelling  space  to  a  fixed  percentage  of  the  gross  as 
suggested  would  tend  to  reduce  engine  room  accommoda- 
tion and  be  against  the  welfare  of  the  crews. 

.Mr.  Thorne  stated  that  the  proposal  of  the  dock  owners 
had  the  merit  of  being  supported  by  shipowners  repre- 
senting probably  D.)  per  cent,  of  the  tonnage  of  the  country 
and  practically  all  the  dock  owners.  His  evidence  we 
think  failed  entirely  to  support  this.  We  venture  to 
affirm  that  the  present  proposal  of  the  Dock  Board  would 
not  be  supported  by  any  of  the  shipowners  of  this  country 
beyond  those  who  have  already  given  evidence  in  its 
favour.  Dock  owners  not  unnaturally  support  it  because 
it  might  add  to  their  revenue,  and  they  have  been  can- 
vassed to  do  so,  but  even  they  are  not  all  of  one  mind. 

We  might  justly  take  exception  to  many  other  state- 
ments made  by  Mr.  Thorne,  which  seem  to  us  misleading 
and  incorrect,  but  as  they  relate  to  matters  which  are  not 
likely  to  enter  materially  into  the  Committee's  decision, 
we  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  lengthen  this  letter  by 
dealing  with  them. 

Yours  Faithfully, 

The  CuNABD  Steamship  Company,  Limitedj 

A.    P.    MOOEHOUSE 

{Oeneral  Manager). 
C.  J.  O.  Sanders,  Esq.,  Secretary, 
Tonnage  Committee, 

Board  of  Trade, 

Whitehall,  London. 
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APPENDIX   No.  L 
{Handed  in  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Martyn.) 


ajST  OF  ACTS  AND  PIER  AND  HARBOUR  ORDERS  CONTAINING  PROVISIONS  AS  TO  PEROENTAQB 
OF  GROSS  TONNAGE  OF  VESSELS  UPON  WHIOH  RATES.  DUBS.  OR  OHABGES  ARE  LB VI ABM. 


Title  of  Act  or  Order. 


1882  Greenock  Harbour  Order 

IMS  Rothesay  Harbour  Order 

i888  Gurran  (Lame)  Harbour  Order 

189.3  Ayr  Harbour  Act 

1693  Fowey  HarbDiir  Order    -        -        .        • 

t895  Aberdee  i  Harbour  Act   -        -        .        . 

1896  Brading  Harbour  and  Railway  Act 
18«7  Cardiff  Railway  Act  (c)  - 

1897  Stxomness  Harbour  Act 

1899  Wlok  and  Pulteney  Harbours  Act  - 

1900  Dundee  Harbour  Amendment  Act  - 

1901  Swansea  Harbour  Act    -        -        -        - 
1001  Ardrossan  Harbour  Order  (Scottish  Procedure) 
1901  Burihead  Harbour  Order 

1901  Elgin  and  Losdemonth  Harbour  Order  - 

1902  Harrington  Harbour  Order     - 
1902  Wexford  IT  arbour  Order 
1902  Wicklow  Harbour  Order 
1902  Dublin  Port  and  Docks  Board  Act  (A)    ■ 
1902  Barry  Railway  Act         .... 


1902    Mcnai  Bridge  Urban  District  Oonnoil  Act 


1903 
1903 
1903 
1903 
1903 
1903 

1903 
1903 
1904 
1904 
1904 


Dundalk  Harbour  Order 

Limerick  Harbour  Order 

Galway  Harbour  Order  .... 

Cork  Harbour  Act  .... 

Lsrwiok  Harbour  Order  (Scottish  Procedure) 

South  Western  and  Ida  of  Wight  Junction 
Railway  Act  (e) 

Taff  Vale  Railway  Act  (/) 

Sligo  Harbour  Order 

Waterford  Harbour  Order 

lianelly  Harbour  Act     • 


Glasgow  a  <i  S.W.  Railway  Order 
Procedure)  {g) 


(Scottish 


than  Steam  Tngs. 

Upon  Steam  Tugs. 

40%  (a) 

18% 

40% 

18% 

40% 

18% 

40% 

— 

40% 

— 

— 

18%  (5) 

50% 

30% 

40% 

18% 

Either  on  net  register  tonnage  or  one- third  gross. 


ditto. 

50% 
40% 


ditto. 
1«% 
18% 
18% 


Either  on  net  register  tonnage  or  one-third  groflt. 


ditto. 
50% 
"0% 
60% 
60% 
40% 


ditta 
18% 
18% 
18% 

18% 


r  Unregistered  vessels  haU  gross  burden  or  dead  weight  capacity, 
■j  Registered  vessels  may  be  rated  on  net  register  tonnaira  of 


OBd- third  groas. 


50% 

50% 
50% 
50% 


18% 
18% 
18% 


Either  on  net  register  tonnage  or  one-third  gross. 


50% 

40% 
50% 
40% 
50% 
40% 


18% 

18% 
18% 
20% 
18% 
18% 


(a)  Limited  to  local  trade  only. 

(6)  Thi."  percentage  also  applies  to  steam  fishing  vessels. 

{c)   In  respect  of  Bute  Docks. 

Ul)  The  rate«  may  also  apply  to  Kingstown,  Balbriggan  and  Skerries  harbours. 

(e)  In  respect  of  a  proposea  pier  in  the  Solent  near  Lymington. 

ij)  In  respect  of  Penarth  Dock. 

ig)  In  respect  of  Troon  Harbour. 
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APi»ENDlX,  No.  U. 


Sanuuftry  o(  replies  of  the  Harbour  Autlioritiu^  emp  >iroroi  to  ohtrgn  dues  oa  a  i>roportion  of  the  grots  tonaage  of 
ValMis,  to  a  Circalar  Latter  from  the  Board  <A  Trade,  onqalring  whether  sooh  powers  aro  being  aoted  upon. 


Port. 


Ab6tQBeD 

Ardraaaan 
Ayr 

Barry 
Brading  ■ 
Bur  ;head 

Oardiff.  ^,1,  ir,  ,;i 
Cork 

Duhlin     ■ 
Du  idalk 
Du  ide  • 

Powey 

Qalway   - 
Greenock 

,   u  .m 
Harrington 


Bepty. 


Tea  (in  respect  of  togs  only). 

No. 

No. 
i 

Ves. 
No. 
Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes 

Yes. 

Ye.s. 

Yes. 


Port. 


Lime  ■ 
Lerwick- 
L'merick 
Llanelly 

Lossiemouth 

Menai  Bridge 

Penarth  • 

Rothesay 

Sligo 

Stromness 

Swansea 

Troon    - 

Waterford 
Wexford 
Wick     - 
Wicklow 


Rept 


Yen. 

Hare  not  yet  had  occasion  to  do  ao. 

Ye^. 

Not  yet ;  matter  is  under  eonsidW' 
ation. 

Yes. 

No. 


Will   be   put   into   operatioa 
immediateV. 


Yea 

Yes. 
Yes. 

Will  be  pat  into  operation. 

No 


Yes. 

Yes. 
Ves. 


May,  1905. 
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APPENDIX  No.  2a. 

{Handed  in  by  Mr.  J.  T.    Wilkins.) 

List  of  BRITISH  STEAMSHIP ♦  completed  and  REGISTERED,  between  JANUARY  1901,  and 
DECEMBER  1904  (inclusive),  which  have  a  NETT  REGISTER  TONNAGE  of  60  PER  CENT. 
and  upwards  of  the  GROSS  TONNAGE. 

(.aJ5  Ve*»eU.) 


N.vMK  OF  Ship. 

Tonnage. 

Name  OP  Ship. 

Tonnage. 

Official  Number. 

(j[rijs,s. 

Nett. 
Percentai/t 
in  Italics. 

Official  Number. 

Gross. 

Nett. 
Percent<i{/e 
in  Italic». 

1. 

Commonwealth    - 
11.5903 

6535-08 

.3918-52 

(WO 

25. 

Scotscraig    - 
118740 

901-78 

554-10 

01-4 

2. 

Deerpakk      -        - 
114055 

927-87 

558-37 

60.1 

26. 

Longhirst     - 
118647 

1697-60 

1042-07 
01-4 

3. 

KiNGWOOD       -           .           - 

120493 

1013-71 

609-.30 
60-1 

27. 

Chen AN 
118.347 

2200-42 

1349-99 

01-4 

4. 

Caenwood     - 

115884 

1191-29 

718-63 

(WS 

28. 

Delamhre      - 
113119 

1101-65 

678-05 

i;i-5 

5. 

Edie       -        -        -        - 
114042 

944-73 

569-53 

GO-J 

29. 

SCOTIAN 

114696 

1219-01 

751-40 

01-6 

6. 

TA^iSO      -          -          -          - 

117719 

1858-26 

1120-45 

i;o:j 

30. 

Shaohsing    - 
114757 

2123  29 

1307-21 

61-6 

7. 

AlKMYU 
114040 

925-80 

56012 

do:', 

31. 

Cavalier 
118012 

1375-69 

847 -.50 
61-6 

8. 

FoLDIS  -         -         -         - 
120830 

698-07 

42405 

(!0-7 

32. 

St.  Agnes 
118316 

1134-.55 

699-42 

liVC 

9. 

MiLO        -          -          -          - 
117713 

1475-27 

895-82 

(iO:H 

33. 

Thel.ma 
119073 

1002  29 

617-13 

oi-o 

10. 

Thirl-meke    - 

119583 

981-41 

.597-87 
61-0 

34. 

Porthcawl   - 
115384 

1.506-78 

929-00 
61-6 

11. 

Volunteer    - 

11I4(J1 

837-35 

511.36 
01  1 

35. 

Fooshin(J 
118365 

2274-28 

1402-12 
61-6 

12. 

Washington  - 
115135 

.596-19 

363-77 

01-1 

36. 

Shuntien 
120480 

1768-86 

1088-73 
61-6 

13. 

Aynthia 
118.398 

1134-46 

693-45 
01- 1 

37. 

Hanyan<j 

114739 

1955-75 

1206-57 
61-7 

14. 

Anhui    -        -        -        - 
118340 

2200-78 

1349-.')3 

CI- J 

38. 

Sappho 
116131 

1693-51 

1044-(i2 
0V7 

15. 

Been  T WOOD  - 
118470 

1192.21 

73106 
oi-.i 

39. 

Wray  Castle 
118121 

439937 

2715-15 

61-7 

16. 

Portia 
118120 

977-86 

598-55 
61 -.J 

40. 

St.  Edmund  - 
120461 

1227-64 

757-81 
61-7 

17. 

Prospeko 

11819.9 

978-11 

599-18 
61-J 

41. 

Changohow  - 
114690 

1948-33 

1202-72 
61-8 

18. 

Carlyle        -        - 
H5217 

553-53 

339-79 
61-4 

42. 

HUPEH 
114774 

1951-48 

1204-72 
61-8 

19. 

YOCHOW            -      i    - 
114783 

2127-40 

1305-83 

61- J, 

43. 

Yunnan 

114797 

1952-73 

1206-06 
61-8 

20. 

Ada        -        •        - 
115365 

1465.34 

898-67 
01-i 

44. 

Herrington  - 
118649 

1258-40 

776-97 
61 -8 

21. 

Chinhua 
1183.54 

2198-14 

1.348-66 

i:r4 

4.5. 

LOKOJA  -           .           -           - 

11.5236 

2603-86 

1612-67 
61 -9 

22. 

LiNAN     -          -          -          - 
118359 

2202-54 

1351-83 
61-4 

46. 

Charon         -        - 
118013 

2682-12 

1660-62 
61-9 

23. 

Tami.vg- 

118366 

2200-40 

1.350-13 
61-4 

47. 

Kelvin  - 
119092 

3657-21 

2262-96 
61-9 

24. 

Tean     ...        - 
118366 

2193-49 

1.345-70 

48. 

Hadley 
114713 

1777-09  ' 

W   i  ■ 

1102-29 
62-0 

,>r..',  I  f 


Exclusive  of  Fishing  vessels,  Tugs,  Yachts,  Dredger  Cable  ships,  ifec. 
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LIST  of  BRITISH  STEAMSHIPS,*  etc.— eont. 


1 

Namk  of  Ship. 

TOMMAOK. 

Name  of  Ship. 

TONNAOB. 

Offici&l  Number. 

Oro8«. 

Nett. 
Percenhuje 
in  Ita/ict. 

Official  Number. 

Gross. 

Nett. 
PerceiUage 
in  Italia. 

40. 

Clan  Maoorkoor- 
114013 

4611-28 

2795-82 

75. 

Choy  Sang  - 
115861 

2284-36 

1424-42 
62-4 

60. 

Cheapsipe    - 
114686 

1818-19 

754-91 

6Z-0 

76. 

Farraline    - 
115670 

1226-76 

764-57 
62-4 

•1. 

Battersea    - 

116887 

860-79 

634-49 

77. 

Yat-Shing    - 
118378 

2283-96 

1424-13 

68-4 

68. 

Factor  -       .       -       . 
118343 

1177-86 

729-72 
62-0 

78. 

TucK-Wo 
118410 

3770-16 

2352-57 

62-4 

63. 

WiMMERA 

120722 

3021-37 

1871-81 
62-0 

79. 

Lux 
118436 

2621-43 

1G33-62 

02-4 

64. 

Ambient 
119201 

1516-64 

939-90 

63-0 

80. 

Warki  -        -       .       - 
113482 

2492-67 

1558-17 

02-5 

66. 

Clan  Macmulan 
11.3992 

4625-06 

2807-9" 
62-1 

81. 

Wisbech 
114409 

1283-31 

801-76 
62-5 

66. 

Eowanoa 
116284 

2600-42 

1613-89 

as-i 

82. 

TONBRIDGE     - 
114691 

2899-57 

1813-78 
62-5 

57. 

MOBRAKl 
101488 

439217 

2724-73 

62-1 

83. 

Anglo  Saxon 
115813 

426303 

2666-2& 
62-S 

58. 

DiCIDO    -         -         - 
11596(1 

1478-23 

917-92 
62-1 

84 

Meldon- 
114435 

2514-15 

1571-98 
62-5 

59. 

Tyne      .       -       -       - 

118611 

1088-01 

676-38 
(>2-l 

85. 

Canopus 
101490 

1336-90 

834-58 

62-5 

90. 

Adansi  -       -       -       - 
113485 

2643-86 

1643-32 

62-2 

86. 

Cranley 

118257 

4644-21 

2902-83 

62-5 

61. 

BOULAMA 
115213 

2613-31 

1624-78 
62-2 

87. 

West  Mount- 
114445 

1874-76 

117r39 

62-5 

61. 

Manuka 
1175b2 

4506-12 

2802-52 
62-2 

88. 

Fairmount  - 
112276 

1896-75 

1184-76 
62-5 

63. 

Indus    -       -       -       - 
118440 

3393-.14 

2109-70 

62-2 

89. 

Lewisport    - 

118733 

1838-81 

1149-94 
62-5 

64. 

Scott 
120817 

908-1.') 

565-34 

62-2 

90. 

Italia  -       -       .       - 
119084 

4805-93 

3003-97 
62-5 

66. 

Fortunatus - 
101739 

3424-94 

213503 

62-S 

91. 

Shahzada 
118079 

2245-78 

1404-10 
62-5 

60. 

Panama 
ll.'J276 

4948-40 

3083-44 

62-3 

92. 

Maharaja    - 
118087 

2265-11 

1415-69 
62-5 

67. 

FULLWKLL 

114645 

3823-68 

2381-55 

62-S 

93. 

Bene     -        -        .        . 
95940 

3039-26 

1899-32 

62-6 

68. 

A.  E.  Ames    - 
114449 

1636-71 

1019-83 

(i2::S 

94. 

*BLaileybuey  - 
114833 

2888-29 

1808-82: 
62-6 

60. 

MURAJA 

118095 

3237-88 

2015-70 

C>2-S 

95. 

KWANG  SaWO 

11.5883 

2283-07 

1487-68 
62-6 

70. 

Kelvimbank 
119064 

3678-46 

2288-93 
62:1 

96. 

PONTIAC 
115790 

3345-08 

2095-16 

62-6 

71. 

Orinoco 
112804 

2486-49 

1550-44 
62-4 

97. 

Frankby 
118069 

4181-87 

2617-66 

65-6 

78. 

Sansu   .       -       -       - 
113499 

2494-62 

1556-37 

02-4 

98. 

Worcestershire  - 
118126 

7160-40 

4479-98 
62-6 

73. 

Kelvinsidk  - 
114018 

3631-26 

2203-42 

62-4 

99. 

KucHiNa 
118439 

1445-02 

903-60 
62-6 

74. 

Terence 
116387 

4308-66 

269010 
62-4 

100. 

Froga   .... 
114668 

2197-32 

1377-88 
62-7 

•  Exclusive  of  Pishing  vessels,  Tugs,  Yachts,  Dredgers,  Cable  ships,  &c. 
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Name  of  Ship, 

Name  of  Ship. 

ToNNJi 

Tonnage. 

lOE. 

Official  Number. 

Gross. 

Nett. 
Percentage 
in  Italics. 

Gros.s. 

Nett. 
Percentage 
in  Italic*. 

Official  Number. 

101. 

NoEMAJf 
112444 

1839-73 

1154-01 

62-7 

127. 

Geacchus 
101745 

3749-86 

2359-72 
62-9 

102. 

Trooper        .       .       - 
113114 

958.01 

600-52 

62-7 

128. 

Beacondale - 
115151 

2094-82 

1317-22 

62-9 

10.3. 

Glenalmond- 
114855 

2887-61 

1810-02 

62-7 

129. 

Alicia  -       -       -        - 
115155 

2092-44 

1315-93 

62-9 

104. 

Novo     -        -        -       . 
113648 

1655-47 

1036-78 

62-7 

130. 

BUSIRIS  -         -         .         - 
118077 

2719-53 

1712-13 
62-9 

105. 

Victoria       -       .       -" 
115316 

5967-37 

3742-14 
02-7 

131. 

Sapele  -        -        -        - 
120819 

3152-37 

1981-77 
62-9 

106. 

Wai  Shing     - 
118278 

1864-85 

1169-57 

62-7 

132. 

Addah  -       -       -       - 

120828 

3148-72 

1979-08 
62-9 

107. 

Oeita    -        -        -        - 

118010 

9230-91 

5786-46 
62.7 

133. 

Arranmoee  - 
120465 

2734-80 

1721-43 
62-9 

108. 

SWANLEY 

118288 

4640-94 

2908-99 

6-2-7 

134. 

Sweethope   - 
118648 

2711-56 

1704-57 
62-9 

109. 

SlKOCCO- 
118047 

3746-82 

2349-39 

62-7 

135. 

Soudan - 
114052 

6680-39 

4207-30 
63-0 

no. 

Barnton 
90922 

1858-28 

1163-59 
02-7 

136. 

Somali  -        -       -       - 
114056 

6707'96 

4225-20 
63-0 

ill. 

Cayo  Domingo 
118489 

2716-56 

1703-34 

62-7 

137. 

SCAEISBKICK  - 
115362 

1497-87 

944-04 
03-0 

112. 

Antonio 
120496 

2651-94 

166314 

(;2-7 

138. 

KORANIAN       - 
115364 

1223-23 

770-47 
63-0 

113. 

YORKSHIKE      - 

113901 

1305-58 

819-76 

62-8 

1.39. 

Thespis 
115237 

4343-23 

2734-58 
63-0 

114. 

GOIDELIAN       - 
113548 

1220-32 

766-35 

62-8 

140. 

^\T.uy<^^-  ■ 

i223-30 

770-68 
63-0 

115. 

.Minnie  -        -        -        - 
1124.39 

1235-22 

775-88 
62-8 

141. 

Victoria 
110996 

2969-19 

1869-61 
63-0 

116. 

Nabeagansett     - 
117378 

9195-80 

5775-55 

62-8 

142. 

MiCKLEY 
114434 

2411-84 

1518-09 
63-0 

117. 

Yik-Sang 
115824 

1966-62 

1235-97 

02-8 

143. 

\^,^\}PaMU      -        - 

1162-46 

732-35 

63-0 

118. 

Zone 
115968 

3914-22 

2456-14 

02-8 

144. 

Hartley 

118616 

1149-91 

724-68 
63-0 

119. 

Tung-Shing  - 
118263 

1885-91 

1 184-25 

(S2-8 

145. 

Sabia    -       .       .        - 
118331 

2806-67 

1766-54 
63-0 

120. 

Reggio 
115174 

1395-71 

875-93 
02-8 

i4e. 

SiNGU      -          .          .          - 
95939 

3036-55 

1912-09 
(J3-0 

121. 

Sheila  ...       - 
118356 

3565-46 

2236-73 

62-8 

147. 

Aeaby   -        -       .       . 
118070 

3302-55 

2080-17 
63-0 

1«2. 

Syria     -        .       .       - 
113959 

6669-95 

4196-30 
02-9 

148. 

Almageo 
119149 

1392-77 

877-59 
63-0 

123. 

Segontian     - 
113542 

1172-22 

737-40 

(i2.n 

149. 

LUQUE     -           -           -           - 

119157 

1392  56 

876-96 
6S-0 

124. 

MiLDUEA 

94191 

2232-26 

1404-19 
(12-!) 

150. 

Prome    -       .       -       - 
119174 

751-89 

473-69 

63-0 

12.5. 

A.  J.  HOCKEN 

114688 

1788-44 

1124-34 

(12-9 

151. 

Need  WOOD     - 
■  120467 

1976-69 

1246-26 
63-0 

126. 

Aeabistan    -       -       . 
11.3765 

2893-94 

1821-14 

152. 

Iberia   -       -       -        - 

120505 

1879-82 

1184-69 
63-0 

Exclusive  of  Fishing  ves.sels,  Tugs,  Yachts,  Dredgers,  Cable  ships,  etc. 
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appendices': 
LIST  of  BRITISH  STEAMSHIPS,*  etc.-<»»ti!r 


Name  or  Ship.  . 

Tonnage. 

t             Name  OF  Ship,  s 

'    'Tonnage. 

• 

n,,;    Official  Number.  I 

-1   - . 

Gro88. 

Nett. 
Pefcentaf/f 
in  lUilici. 

,  ,\0!^cial  Number.  1 

Tiroes. 

Nett. 
Percentttfje 
in  Italics. 

IS3.    Abab     .       .       i.        . 
112437 

1807-89 

1140.37 

03-1 

.■-!    i    j.   ((>;■<         ' 
179.  ..Sarstoon       -       i- 
115868 

2928-94 

1851-96 

63-2 

154.     KURANDA 
94193 

929-22 

586-17 
G3-1 

180.  ..Empire  -    '  -      i- 
115896 

4496-24 

2843-29 
63-2 

1&6.    Fenchurch  •      !• 

115P56 

2907-17 

1834-09 
031 

1 181.  ^,  Sardinia'     -      i- 
115696                1 

6574-58 

4154-18 
63-^ 

156.    Daoo               -        - 
113645 

1653-68  , 

1043-51 

G3-1 

182.    Twingone'     -       (- 
95938                    1 

1770-71 

.  1120-22  ' 
'       63-2 

Mil.    RUNO 

116074 

1654-48 

104413 

63-1 

183.    Morpeth      -      ,- 

114433 

2507-83 

1584-58 
63-2 

1 

158.    Nabiwo        -      |- 

115887                  1 

2907-28 

1833-51 

ti3-l 

184.      C0R6NATlbN  -          i- 

114649 

3920-01 

.$'475-87  ' 
63-2 

159.  Kanowna       -      ,- 
115743 

6975-51 

4398-63 
V3-1 

185.    Grkjua  -  '  "• 
115933 

3344-73    . 

?1 13-57  ^ 
63-2 

16a    Makoaeeta  - 

115951                  1 

2787-39 

1758-91 

03-1 

186.  ,'Neebing    ■  '  -      '- 
118618                  ' 

1878-66 

.1187-33  ' 

03-2 

161.    Kyakra 
115755 

6973-48 

4397-25 

(J3-1 

187.    Durham  Castle  - 
118387 

8537-06 

,5395-20' 

'     032 

162.    J.  H.  Pluhheb  .- 
114447                  i 

1582-00 

998-10 
63-1 

188.    Teesdale       - 
115169 

2470-13 

1560-13  ' 
03-2 

163.  Olympic 
118759 

1 

2216-59 

1399-30 
03-1 

)  89.    Gosforth 
118639 

1200-50  . 

,  759-40 

'    es-2 

164.     MiNTERNE       -         1- 
118349 

3018-14 

1905-20 
63-1 

190.    Clan  Macdougall 
119184 

4704-56 

2974-14' 

■ '     6S-2 

166.    Dover  Castle     - 
118409 

8170-35 

5157-40 
63-1 

191.     Clan  MacLEan    j- 
121211 

4675-55 

2952-24  *' 
63-2 

166.    Tycho    -        .      !- 
118814 

3216-12 

2029-45 
63-1 

192.      TYNEMO0TH             i- 
114420 

1037*90 

655-72  ' 

es-2 

167.    Meadowsfield    i- 
118852 

2750-42 

1735-97 
63-1 

193.    'Northfield'  - 
114672 

2098-93 

1329-46 
63-S 

1 
168.    Katha  -        -       ,-        - 
119173 

210-92 

132-88 

os-i 

194.    Hang-Sano   - 
114779 

214335 

1356-47  ' 

63-3 

169.     lOLANTHE 
118485 

3081-42 

1942-56 
03-1 

195.    Tarcoola 
89450 

2646-61 

1676-47  • 
03-3 

170.    See  No.  875a  - 

— 

— 

196.    Taequah 
115293 

3858-75 

2441-14  ' 

03-3 

171.    Titian  - 
115289 

4170-39. 

26.37-13 

G3-2 

197.     Casilda 
115865 

3979-81 

,2519-36 

03-3 

172.    Waveeley 
114406 

2319-84 

1465-40 

G3-2 

198.     Ranza    -         • 
115797 

232Q-16 

1468-00 '' 
03-3 

173.    Edith    -       -       -       - 
114772 

2873-22 

ipi5-54 
63-2 

199.    Drumbain     - 
115833 

231303 

1462-87 
63-3 

174.    Amou)  Canadian 
114766 

4238-69 

2679-74 
63-2 

200.    Amatonga     - 
115957 

3331-31 

21C6.96 
63-3 

176.    Hop-Sano      - 
114748 

2148-91 

1359-30 

032 

201.    Highland  Harris 

118427 

4799-50 

3038-63  ' 

G3-3 

176.    BnKUTU 
115280 

3862-63 

2440-59 

03-2 

202.    Highland  Heather     - 
118453 

4800-96 

3039-31 

03-3 

177.    Dee        .... 
113903 

1871 -.36 

1182-10 
03-2 

203.    Star  op  Lieland  - 
116006 

4330-52 

2743-42 

OS-3 

178.    Tintoretto   - 
115309 

4181-26 

2643-47 

03-2 

204.    TREJaATON      - 
115649 

2166-53 

1371-50 

63-3 

*  Exclusive  of  Fishing  vessels,  Tugs,  Yachts,  Dredger-s,  Cable  ships,  etc. 
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Name  of  SmPi 

am  ■    Tonnage. 

Name  of  Shif: 

Tonnage. 

Official  Number. 

Gross. 

Nett. 
PerceiUngt 
in  Italics. 

Official  Number. 

Gross. 

Nett. 
Percentage 
in  Italics. 

205.    Zttngeku       -    '    - 
118107 

4075-16 

2577-93 

63-3 

231. 

Teegaethen         - 
115647 

2171-28 

1377-22 

63-4 

206.    Abakis 
118491 

.  2889-94 

1829.06 
63-3 

232. 

LoiYAL    BeITON'     - 

115386 

2258-67 

1431-53 
63-4 

207.      TOWNLEY 

118645 

1197-31 

758-48 
63-3 

233. 

Elaine  -       -       - 
118398 

3687-42 

2337-02 
G3-4 

208.     KORANNA 
120498 

.  3584-87, 

2269-30 
63-3 

234. 

Majestic      -    •   . 
118812 

3026-68 

1919-73 
63-4 

209...  Talaveea     - 
118650 

2901-81 

1837-57 

63-3 

235. 

CoBEE     -          •          . 
118455 

3060-1-2 

1941-23 
G3-4 

210.    Idaho 
118786 

.  ,  4886-67. 

3093-22 
63-3 

236. 

Fabeingfoed 
119202 

3753-20 

2378-40 
63-4 

211.    City  of  Athens  - 
11.3934 

5168-98 

3279-44 
63-4 

237. 

RUNSWICK       .         .         - 
118471 

3060-21 

194D-06 
63-4 

212..    Yeoman         -       -       - 
114431 

lOOa-18 

639-95 
63-4 

238. 

Otteingham 
114049 

2691-09 

1706-40 
63-4 

213.    Greenhill    .       -       - 
115368 

1899-53 

1205-44 
63-4 

239. 

Clan  Macnab 
119199 

4676-57 

2962-04 
63-4 

214. ,  Ormesby  Broad  - 
114664 

.  1276-83 

809-31 
63-4 

240. 

Etton    -        -        -        - 
121015 

2835-81 

1797-53 

63-4 

215.     MoiRA    -        -        -        - 
Brisbane 

2183-88 

1384-94 
63-4 

241. 

Ll.ANISHAN     - 

113539 

3837-35 

2434-50 

63-5 

216.     Kano     -        -     ;    - 
113462 

1451-52 

920-44 
G3-4 

242. 

1 

Berwick  Castle - 

114822 

4781-76 

3038-78 
63-5 

317.    Zafiko  -                -        - 
114737 

2538-12 

1610-43 
03-4 

24.-?. 

RUBI       -         -         .         . 
114776 

2539-68 

1611-63 

63-5 

218.    Battenhall- 
114771 

2173-32 

1377-89 
63-4 

244. 

DlLKERA 

117411 

2667-34 

1694-38 
63-6 

219.    Segani 
114647 

4212-14 

266764 
G3-4 

245. 

Akabo   -       -       -        - 
115268 

3806-28 

2417-86 
63-5 

220.     ^ADYMlLDRfeD        - 
114851 

2180-07 

1381-92 
63-4 

246. 

HVancinthus 
115279 

5756-08 

3655-66 

63-5 

221..- Clan  Grant - 
115683 

394809 

2504-95 
G3-4 

247. 

Clan  Shaw  - 
115691 

3943-92 

250303 

63-6 

322,    Inkosi    -       - 
115582 

357^-73 

2266-24 
G3-4 

248. 

Statia  -        -        .        - 
115847 

2947-30 

1872-33 

G3-5 

223.      DOVEDALE       - 
114436 

2906-95 

1842-18 
G3-4 

249. 

Clan  Leslie 
11.5697 

3937-46 

2499-25 
63-5 

824,    Republic 
118043 

1.5381-23 

9750-57 
0.3-4 

250. 

Clan  Lindsay     - 
115704 

3934-62 

2499-26 
63-3 

226.-  Clan  Macallistee     - 
115756 

4834-73 

3064-64 
G3-4 

251. 

YUMURI 
118330 

1836-09 

1166-15 
63-S 

226.    Clan  Macleod 
115783 

.,.,  4796-02 

3043-46 

G3-4 

252. 

Lynorta 

115324 

3668-50 

2331-10 

63-S 

227.    Shadwell     - 
114659 

.  4109-59 

2605-48 
G3-4 

253. 

Matfen 
114439 

2398-11 

1521-85 
63-S 

228,    Victorian     - 
121216 

10629-07 

6739-76 
G3-4 

254. 

Clan  Chattah     - 
115711 

3937-67 

2500-20 
63-5 

229..    AUSTRALIND 

118478 

,,  ,4251-23 

2695-58 
03-4 

255. 

Clan  Macintyee 
115775 

4807-46 

3052-87 
63-5 

23a     El»I8T0N 
119101 

1618-84 

1025-73 
63.4 

256. 

Zaria    -       -        -        - 

118078 

3242-86 

2058-49 
63-S 

409. 


Exclu.sive  of  Fishing  vessels,  Tugs,  Yachts,  Dredgers,  Cable  ships,  etc. 
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VFENDIOES  -. 
LIST  of  BRITISH  STEAMSHIPS  •  etc.-«w«. 


Name  of  Ship. 

Tonnage. 

Name  of  Ship 

Tonnage. 

Official  Number. 

QroBS. 

Nett. 
Percentiuji 
in  lUUics. 

Official  Number.                   Gross. 

Nett. 
Fercentaije 
in  Italics. 

267. 

Bentinck 
118«12 

1147-97 

728-76 
tiSTi 

283. 

Rhio 
115176 

-        -          2365-00 

1.505-31 

03-1! 

ssa 

Camberwkll 
114655 

4077-64 

2589-47 

284. 

Pandion 
115119 

1280-06 

814-17 
ti3-(l 

959. 

Crauside 
118382 

3004-33 

1908-40 
63-0 

285. 

White  Sea  - 
118422 

1922-98 

1222-95 

63-6 

SAO. 

Umzumbi 
118392 

3379-06 

2144-29 

m-5 

286. 

Crane   - 

118457 

1961-72 

1246-57 
63-fi 

MI. 

Arrammore 
118076 

3044-68 

1933-62 

63-5 

287. 

Stork    - 
118473 

2028-73 

1291-32 
6S-6 

S62. 

Atlantic 
118,804 

3015-89 

1915-96 

03-5 

288. 

Cayo  Manzanil 
118492 

LO         -          3001-44 

1908-.W 
63-(i 

S63. 

Adriatic       -       -       - 

11881C 

3028-12 

1920-70 

63-5 

289. 

Lord  Curzon 
118122 

3721-34 

2366-97 
6S-H 

264. 

Saint  .Terome 
120832 

3191-39 

2025-44 

03-5 

290. 

Dungeness 
118468 

2748-19 

1746-73 

6S-r, 

265. 

Bagdale 
118853 

3035-87 

1927-50 
(J3-5 

291. 

Toro      - 
118833 

3066-50 

1950-64 

63-r, 

266. 

Morazan 
120833 

3486-56 

2214-03 

03-5 

292. 

POTARO  - 

120704 

4379-05 

2783-70 
63-6 

267. 

Abeokuta     - 
113464 

1817-46 

1155-54 
(13-(J 

293. 

St.  Irene 
118137 

3197-07 

2031-99 
65-6- 

268. 

Alnwick  Castle  - 
114784 

4802-67 

3054-24 

es-o 

294. 

Virginian     - 
121219 

10754-26 

6843-93 
6S-6 

269. 

City  of  Delhi     - 
113948 

4443-29 

2825-96 
03-0 

295. 

Telamon 

120820 

4504-80 

2862-65 

tisr, 

270 

Hypatia 

115246 

5662-90 

3599-61 

03-0 

296. 

Den  of  Kelly 

118743 

4306-18 

2740-15 
63-6 

271. 

Warwickshire     - 
1152.58 

7966-62 

5064-16 
03-6 

297. 

Ghazee 
118214 

•wss-es 

3242-12 

63-7 

272. 

Cooeyanna 
115863 

.3921-76 

2495-62 

63-0 

298. 

Nigeria 
114737 

3755-35 

2390-90 

63-7 

273. 

Kroumieie    - 

1834-39 

1166.33 
63-6 

299. 

Grafton 

114802 

3106-11 

1976-75 

63-7 

274. 

Hindustan   -       -       . 
1 14646 

3756-23 

2388-95 

(13-(! 

300. 

Caprera 
115290 

3446-54 

2197-37 
65-7 

275. 

Brescia 
118021 

3237-69 

2057-S8 
i;3-(i 

301. 

Rhodanthe  - 
115803 

3060-88 

1950-11 

65-r 

276. 

Clan  Forbes 
115762 

395603 

2515-50 
03-(! 

302. 

Alto 

114426 

2029-90 

1292-.5? 

63-7 

277. 

Clan  MacNeil     - 
115770 

3939-37 

2504-46 

03-(l 

303. 

Croxdale 
114427 

2842-84 

1808-91 

63-7 

278. 

Hussar 
113122 

1254-76 

797-89 
63-0 

304. 

Highland  Hopi 
115954 

3893-60 

2480-12 
63-7 

879. 

Katharine  Park 
115780 

4836-59 

3075-93 

03-0 

305. 

Aedoe   - 
11.5587 

2386-35 

1520-37 

63-7 

280. 

Newmount   - 
118615 

1888-73 

1201-09 
63-6 

306. 

Sikh 
113715 

4514-33 

2873-83 
63-7 

281. 

Ellaston 
115789 

1608-96 

1023-39 

(;3-(i 

307. 

Clan  Mackinno 
115746 

N          -          4788-37 

3048-94 

63-7 

282. 

Falloden 
118348 

3011-55 

1913-65 

030 

308. 

Whitf,  Swan 
114444 

-        -          2172-11 

1383-62 

r,3-7 

*  Exclusive  of  Fishing  vessels,  Tugs,  Yachts,  Dredgers,  Cable  ships,  etc. 
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Name  of  Ship. 

Tonnage. 

Name  op  Ship. 

Tonnage. 

Official  Number. 

Gross. 

Nett. 
Percentage 
in  Italics. 

Official  Number. 

Gross. 

Nett. 
Percentage 
in  Italics. 

309. 

Highland  Entkeprise 
115967 

3898-82 

2484-36 
63-7 

.335. 

Olympia 
114029 

5111-06 

3259-24 
63-8 

310. 

Arabic  -       -       -       - 
118023 

15801-14 

10062-31 

6S-7 

336. 

Umvolosi 

115857 

2985-66 

1906-05 

(;3-f 

311. 

Simoom  -       -       -        - 
1153.>9 

3737-39 

2379-41 
63-7 

337. 

WOBUN  -          -          <■           - 

100709 

1551-12 

990-04 
03-8 

312. 

BOSCOMBE         ... 
114450 

3817-54 

2433-29 

63-7 

338. 

BiSHOPSOATE 
115852 

3125-57 

1994-02 
03-8 

313. 

Heemia 

115766 

2050-31 

1305-49 

G3-7 

339. 

HURSTDALE    - 
115321 

2751-46 

1756-00 

03-8 

314. 

Felbridge     - 
115377 

3036-88 

1936-20 
63-7 

340. 

South  Point 
115298 

4516-86 

2879-07 
03-8 

315. 

Celia     - 

118407 

5003-93 

3186-12 
63-7 

341. 

Concord 
113732 

2861-46 

1824-61 

03-8 

316. 

ACAEA     -           .           -           - 

118808 

4S82-46 

317401 

ti-37 

342. 

Maygrove     - 
118319 

2662-33 

1697-94 
63-8 

317. 

Elixir  -       .       •       - 
115164 

2291-75 

1461-10 

63-7 

343. 

City  of  Calcutta 
11,5759 

7378-94 

4710-15 

(i3-8 

318. 

Salybia 
118386 

3351  -76 

2135-64 
03-7 

344. 

DUNBARMOOR 
118300 

3650-90 

2331-38 

63-8 

319. 

Stephanotls  - 
117961 

-406004 

2584-27 

63-7 

345. 

Good  Hope  - 
118312 

3618-47 

2307-81 
63-8 

320. 

Amaryllls    -        -        - 
117962 

4063-78 

2586-75 
03-7 

346. 

Durham 

118499 

5536-18 

353303 

63-8 

321. 

RUPEERA 
115.390 

4231-61 

2693-50 

G3-7 

347. 

Baron  Gordon    - 
118232 

4237-34 

2703-94 
63-8 

322. 

W.  J.  Radcliffe    - 
119956 

4743-61 

3024-74 

r,3-7 

348. 

Saint  Egbert 
118072 

3748-62 

239319 

as-8 

323. 

Maureen 
119205 

2478-99 

1577-93 

03-7 

349. 

Sherwood     - 
1 18369 

1354-94 

865-27 
(i.T8 

324. 

Khorazan     - 
118150 

3285-54 

2094-47 
03-7 

350. 

Ikanda  .... 

118187 

4089-69 

2606-87 
(1.1-8 

325. 

ASBOTSrORD  - 
119207 

3691-90 

2351-91 

0-37 

351. 

Whinfield    - 

118632 

2292-75 

1462-21 
63-8 

326. 

Sierra  Blanca    - 
120821 

364713 

2322 -.33 

03-7 

352. 

Benvenue     - 
118697 

3928-59 

2505-30 
63-8 

327. 

WlNDEEMEEE 

119948 

2291-75 

146003 

G3~ 

353. 

Hopemount 
118641 

3300-38 

2105-48 
63-8 

328. 

AEMANI8TAN 

113762 

2297-77 

1465-78 

H3-H 

354. 

Ariadne 
118642 

3035-21 

1935-32 
63-8 

329. 

Baewon 

101738 

2998-75 

1913-81 

63-8 

355. 

Tempus 
1199.53 

2980-83 

1900-53 
G3-8 

330. 

Saint  Hugo  - 
113466 

3590-44 

2289-76 

(J3-8 

356. 

Chibwick 
120462 

3246-27 

2072-40 
6.T8 

331. 

Saint  Rboulus    - 
113498 

3582-75 

2284-21 
(lS-8 

357. 

Bsnledi         .        .        - 

118699 

3931-20 

2508-86 
63-8 

332. 

Evangeline  . 
114770 

3343-53 

2131-78 

f;3-8 

358. 

Claremont   . 
119861 

3883-12 

2475-86 

63-8 

333. 

EUPHRATE«     - 

114805 

2769-97 

1766  .39 

6 -38 

359. 

Bankfield    - 

120823 

3763-18 

2398-73 

63-8 

334. 

Yamuna 

115761 

8831  03 

5629-27 

03-8 

360. 

Greenbank  - 
119864 

3881-29 

2474-21 

63-8 

Exclu8ive  of  Fishing  vessels,  Tugs,  Yachts,  Dredgers,  Cable  ships,  etc. 
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LIST  of  BKITISH  STEAMSHIPS,*  etc.  -cont. 


Namb  or  Shdp.j 

in.      Tonnage. 

Name  of  Ship.' 

r-  r,  (Tonnage. 

•TV,       V. Official  Number) 

»  : 

■,»>:QrOK. 

Nett. 
Ptreentage 
in  Ilaliet. 

Official  Numbers 

.,     Gl!Q68. 

Nett. 
Percentage 
in  Italics. 

3(81.     Si&.UENT 
UftSlO 

3878-95 

2474-42 
03-8 

387. 

Durndalb    ■-     i  -^V.TA'l   -  ■3^35-03 
118134 

2067-59 
63-9 

36SJ     BeITOAI,!           -      ;    - 
•            113454 

6«64-74 

3622-48 

(!3-9 

388. 

Richard        -        .       , 

118472 

1767-05 

1128-9Q 
63-9 

388t .  CiviuAS        .       .       - 
116312 

.7109-26 

4541-42 

63-9 

389. 

DOWOATE         -          :■ 
118488 

311115 

1985-9^ 
63-9 

364;  •  Dk»  OF  Seaton     - 
110992 

3891-61 

2485-28 
03-9 

390. 

PAEDO      -             -             r             r 

120701 

436^-69 

2790-93 
63-9 

366. .  BrVnhilda    - 
112443 

2296-37 

1467-54 
63-9 

391. 

JUEA         -             -            ,            r 

118138 

3751  19 

2397-83 
63-9 

366<  '  Sriiish  Empire   - 
115224 

i!a47-03, 

4692-87 
63-9 

392. 

SoFALA               -           r          T 

115686 

5380-92 

3436-44 
63-9 

aeVi' Mebchiston - 
115121 

-  1839-96 

1175-65 

63-9 

393. 

Cape  Antibes 
117380 

2648-75 

1628-33 
63-9 

368.-  AtHENIANA    - 
115128 

2290-70 

1462-83 

G3-9 

394. 

Satsund        -        - 
113470 

4204-04 

2690-24 
04-0 

369.     Sealda  -        -        -        . 
114027 

.:  5381-97 

3437-61 
63-9 

395. 

Waipoea 
101485 

1918-74 

1228-96 
6'4-0 

370.    Tigress  -       -        -        - 
114829 

2804-94 

1791-56 
63-9 

396. 

GoEDON  Castle   - 
114677 

4406-?! 

2821-08 
64-0 

371.     KlNGFIELD      - 
106505 

3121-19 

1996-43 
63-9 

397. 

Bida      -        .       ,        . 
113483 

1476-82 

945-69 
64-0 

372.     KiSH       -        -        .        - 
115702 

4927-79 

3147-24 
63-9 

398. 

Falcon  -        -        - 
114410 

2109-87 

1349-46 

64-0 

378."Kalibia         -        - 
115738 

.     4929-91 

3149-35 

03-9 

399. 

Umsinga       -        • 

114777 

2962-94 

1894-68 
64-0 

.374.    Essex    -       .       - 
115939 

1   7015-61 

4480-54 
03-9 

400. 

Athenic 
115239 

1223406 

7833-26 
64-0 

376.     LiLLIE    -         -         -          . 
117705 

1297-26 

829-30 
63-9 

401. 

Shimosa         -        r        T 
115240 

430317 

2753-83 

64-0 

376.    Dorset  -       -       -       , 
1 18256 

6989-88 

4469-a3 
63-9 

402. 

Kilbride 
113986 

3712-79 

2377-34 

64-0 

377.^  •  EvEETON  Grange  - 
117381 

7143-54 

4563-93 

03-9 

403. 

Ramsay 
115831 

4221,-22 

2702-17 
64-0 

378.    Somerset      ... 
118292 

7010-02 

4481-12 
63-9 

404. 

Ben  Ceuachan     - 
114516 

3091-70 

1977-34 
64-0 

379.    Highland  Watch 

118403 

4800-18 

3067-93 
03-9 

405. 

Broomfield  - 
113731 

2385-67 

1626-34 
64-0 

380.    Queenborough 

118778 

■  2961-42 

1891-35 
OS-9 

406. 

Corinthic     - 
115296 

12231.-14 

7832-20 
64-0 

381.-   Wilster        -       - 
115157 

2759-50 

1762-59 

03-9 

407. 

Ionic     -               -       - 
115337 

12232:22 

7826-86 
64-0 

388;'  Deddington  - 
118779 

•  2827-22 

1805-54 
63-9 

408. 

AuGUSTE  Belmont 
115832 

4639,-95 

2967-07 
64-0 

383.     E.  0.  Saltmaesh  - 
118321 

■  3630-44 

2319-17 
63-9 

409. 

Suffolk 
115859 

731.7-29 

468015 
64-0 

384.    Lonoscab      -       . 
115159 

■  277710 

1773-02 

03-9 

410. 

HOBAET 

115138 

2463-07 

1576-88 
64-0 

385:  •  Saint  Cuthbebt  - 
■             118086 

4954-26 

3166-06 
03-9 

411. 

HOLMEWOOD  - 
115928 

1326;42 

849-36 
64-0 

386.    Gairntore    - 

118628 

3690-23 

2294-46 

G3-9 

412. 

Ganfa  -        -    i    - 
11(5351 

7602:49 

4866-67 

(>4-o 

*,  OExdueJve  of  Fiahing  vessels,  Tugs,  Yachta,  Dredgers,  Cable  ships,  etc. 


TONNAGE    COMMITTEE; 

LIST  of  BRITISH  STEAMSHIPS,*  etc.— con«.  ^ 


2a?c: 


NXME  OF  Ship. 

Tonnage. 

Name  or  Ship.  ' 

.'•ui-    ToNNAO*. 

"■   Official  Niimber. 

Gross. 

Nett. 
Peixentafff 
in  Italics. 

Official  Number. 

.Gross. 

Nett. 
Percentage 
in  Italics. 

413.    Hercules      - 
115961 

3820-12 

2443-78 
64-0 

439. 

WesTfield     - 
112832 

3418-04! 

2192-08 
64-1 

414     CoLONiii       - 
118005 

4955-85 

3174-20 

64-0 

■440. 

City  of  Benares 
114004 

6731-26 

4316-83. 

64-1 

415.    MaeInee  '''  ' 
115148 

2378-03 

15-23-37 

04-0 

441. 

Nadia   - '  ^  -^   .    -  - 
114798 

2422-31 

1551-75  . 
64-1 

416.    WensleydaLe 
114652 

3918-93 

2508-75 
64-0 

442. 

Shirala     ■  - 
113979 

5237-77    • 

8365-37  i- 

64-1 

417.    Scaesdale     - 
106507 

2099-15 

1342-84 

04-0 

44.-?. 

BAE.A.L0NG       - 

114788 

4169-91 

2671-77  -■ 
64-1 

418.    LangdaLE  '  -       '- 
114657 

3929-85 

2515-37 
04-0 

444. 

CoNlSCtlFPE'' 

114637 

3919-64 

251 1-84. • 
64-1 

419.     NuNiMA   ■    '  -       1- 
115152 

2938-24 

1880-99 
04-0 

445. 

Polish  u     >    - 
104680 

2793-43 

1790-56. 
■     64-1 

420.     LeoHIS  -  '  ■■''-       j 
115153 

2660-27 

1700-58 
04-0 

446. 

SURADA  -  -        '• 
114024 

5236-14 

3355-39  ■ 

(!4-l 

421.     KAIKOCfRA''  '^-        !- 
114629 

6997-94 

4477-41 
64-0 

447. 

Karori  -        .        -       - 
118306 

1862-67 

■  1194-36  • 
64-1 

422.    Dartmouth  -      '- 
115380 

3321-66 

2124-77 

04-0 

448. 

Grange  Wood 

11581C 

3421-74' 

2192-95  ■ 

'  ■     04.1 

423.      KXlfAEA 

l;4630 

7061-76 

4517-22 
04-0 

449. 

Monmouthshire  - 
115893 

4927-08 

3160-1&. 

64-1 

424.    Tabaristan'  -      '- 
118713 

3396-44 

2172-.3r, 

1:4V 

450. 

Acadia  .       -       -       - 
115136 

2884-97 

I&I7-93.. 
64-1 

425.      LURISTAN         - 

118714 

3398-30 

2173-61 

04-0 

451. 

AULDMUIE       - 

1 10999 

2747-33 

1760-40 

■     €4-1 

426*    SandyforD  '  - 
118627 

3207-45 

2052-52 
04-0 

452. 

Keemun-      ■ - 
115327 

7642-20 

4897-03  - 

64-1 

427.     LoNGHlU'sT      - 
118377 

3052-90 

1952-96 
6-4-0 

453. 

Regent  -    '    - 
114650 

3280-93 

2103-68  ' 

64-1 

428.    Ben'  Larig  - 
118695 

3921-07 

2509-79 
64-0 

454. 

Iowa     -  '     - 
115329 

8369-82 

5360-63 
64-1 

429.   Glesaen         -       '-        -" 
113734 

'      3226-42 

2064-61 

64-0 

455. 

Massilia       - 
115712 

5353-02 

342816 

64-1 

430.    Ethel  Wystse     - 
118851 

3230-36 

2066-29 

64-0 

456. 

Caeisbkook  - 
113733 

2783-64 

1785-06- 

64-1 

431.    San  Jose      - 
119146 

3296-22 

2107-53 

04-0 

457. 

AviEMOOR       ^ 

115910 

3716*03 

2382-11  ■■ 
64-1 

432.    Lemon  -      ''-      '- 
119161 

3298-16 

2109-37 
64-0 

458. 

COURTFIELD   >• 
115919 

4519-70 

2897'40'' 
64-1 

433.     ESPARTA 

119178 

3297-55 

2108-90 
64-0 

459. 

R08EGROVE      - 
118289 

2689-95 

1725-22  • 
64-1 

434.    Peiam     -        -       '- 
118143 

454319 

2905-33 

G4-() 

460. 

Counsellor  - 

118018 

4967-53 

3176  36 

G4-1 

435.    Glenlee 
119187 

4140-11 

2649-68 
04-0 

461. 

Crosby  Hall 
118017 

4052-33 

2596-54- 

64-1 

436.    PooNA    -        -       '- 
121202 

7625-84 

4877-55 
64-0 

462. 

Wahcondah  - 
102577 

1564-36 

996-34 

64-1 

437.    Laeetes 
120831 

4540-96 

2904-10 

04-0 

463. 

KiLBEENNAN  - 
11,5758 

3640-44 

2.331-89 

64-1 

438.     MOUNTFIELDS           - 
1124.34 

3037-52 

1947-44 
64-1 

464. 

Weaedale     - 
114653 

2727-80 

1749'10 
64-1 

*  Exclusive  of  Fishing  vessels,  Tugs,  Yachts,  Dredgers,  Cable  ships,  4c. 


APPENDICKa  -. 

LIST  of  BRITISH  STEAMSHIPS,*  etc.— co»i«. 


Namc  or  Ship. 

TONNAQB. 

Name  of  Ship. 

Tonnage. 

Official  Number 

Gross. 

Nett. 
Percentage 
in  Italics. 

Official  Number. 

Gross. 

Nett, 
Percentage 
in  Italics. 

46ft. 

CARNMUn       - 
118731 

2771-32 

1775-51 
tS4-l 

491. 

Parthenla    - 
113949 

515952 

3310-14 

64-2 

40ti. 

Crown  Pkinck 
118633 

2539-38 

1626-08 
H4-1 

492. 

Hansa   -        -        -        - 
113494 

1476-66 

947-56 

64-2 

467. 

Dumbarton  - 
115788 

3495-31 

22.3904 
)!4-l 

493. 

City  of  Madrid 
113965 

4898-60 

314516 

04-2 

438. 

COHRIE  CaSTLB       - 
118342 

5166-.39 

3310-20 

494. 

Jupiter 
112449 

2123-66 

1363-39 

1)4-2 

469. 

KlLSYTH- 
118619 

2412-00 

1547-11 
041 

495. 

Amarapoora 
113978 

4546-21 

2919-38 

04-2 

470. 

DUNROBIN       -          -          - 
11862C 

3616-93 

2319-15 

496. 

Merion 
115257 

11621-07 

745903 
64-2 

471. 

Baltic  -       .        -        - 
118101 

23875-87 

1529503 

t;4-i 

497. 

Virent  -        -        .        - 
114640 

.3771-48 

2420-24 

114-2 

472. 

Matoppo 
118495 

3942-10 

2525-91 
64-1 

498. 

Nan-Sang     - 
116794 

4035-72 

2.^191-90 

04-2 

473. 

City  of  York 
119100 

7705  01 

4935-43 

(;4-i 

499. 

Inverness     -        - 
114423 

3728-12 

2392-96 

<!4-2 

474. 

Angus   -       -       -       - 
118737 

3619-22 

2319-79 
(>4-l 

500. 

Rose-Lea 
115.308 

2829-90 

1817-31 

04-2 

475. 

OlSELLA    GeOEDAL 

118402 

2502-13 

1602-58 
<!4-l 

501. 

Benaety 

115657 

3834-41 

2458-83 
04-2 

476. 

Incharran   - 
118096 

4034-47 

2586-54 

i:4-i 

502. 

Dorothy 
114648 

3760-22 

2414-97 

04-2 

477. 

Jenny   ...       - 
118454 

1769-57 

11.34-23 

64-1 

503. 

Bleamoge     - 
115930 

3745-35 

2403-14 

64-2 

478. 

Iddesleigh   -       -       - 
119947 

4027-47 

2582-16 
(!4-l 

504. 

Clodmoor     - 
115942 

3752-69 

2408-12 
04-2 

479. 

Trowbridge 
118461 

3713-25 

2.381-40 

505. 

SrWAED- 
114440 

3752-77 

2408-73 
64-2 

480. 

Whateley  .Hall  - 
119946 

3712-70 

2380-80 
(14-1 

506. 

iIero     -       -       -       - 

117706 

1812-46 

1163-72 

G4-2 

481. 

Grantor 
118496 

3022-65 

19.-56-82 
64-1 

507. 

Ceown  of  Granada     - 
115724 

2745-26 

1762-17 
H4-2 

482. 

Nairn    - 

118644 

3627-12 

232405 

(S4-1 

508. 

City  of  Manchestbe  - 

115742 

555116 

3562-83 
64-2 

483. 

Sanctoria     - 
119203 

3709-26 

2377-74 

(!4-l 

509. 

St.  Gothard 
115748 

2790-74 

1792-00 
G4-a 

484. 

Richmond     - 
120476 

321410 

2059-70 
(!4-l 

510. 

Dieectoe 
118028 

4930-74 

3167-67 
64-2 

485. 

Mamari 

119697 

6689-38 

4286-33 

i;4-i 

511. 

Knight  of  the  Thistle 
118046 

6616-49 

4245-88 
64-2 

486. 

Branksome  Hall 
118149 

4398-83 

2821-01 
(i4-l 

512. 

Ayrshire      .        -        - 
119066 

7262-94 

4661-85 
64-2 

487. 

Ashridoe 
nObOO 

2884-09 

1849-13 
(!4-l 

513. 

Cluny  Castle 
118323 

5147-08 

3303-50 

64-2 

488. 

Cadiz  II.      - 
119862 

2041-62 

1309-48 
64-1 

514. 

Alumwell    - 
118622 

2505-84 

1609-08 
C>4-3 

480. 

Glenaffric  - 
121213 

41.'>2-43 

2663-22 

r,4-i 

615. 

Waipara 
119128 

5504-84 

3532-37 

64-2 

490. 

KOORINOA 
101742 

3174-07 

2015-50 

>14-2 

516. 

Wentbeidge 
115160 

2730-95 

1752-51 
04-3 

*  Exclusive  of  Fishing  vessels,  Tugs,  Yachts,  Dredgers,  Cable  ships,  etc. 


TONNAGE    COMMITTEE. 
LIST  of  BKITISH  STEAMSHIPS,*  etc.—cmt. 


Name  of  Ship. 

T0N> 

AGE. 

Name  of  Ship. 

Tonnage. 

Official  Number. 

Gros-s. 

Nett. 
Percentafft               <^)fficial  Number. 

in  Italics., 

■ 

Gros.s. 

Nett. 
Percentage, 
in  Italics. 

517.     Parana - 
116016 

3891-76 

2499-18 

(:4-i? 

543.      iflNNETONKA 
113520 

13.397-80 

8616-.37 

04-3 

518.     Hazelwood  - 

113908 

3097-93 

1989-58 
04-3 

544.    Cedric  .        -        -        - 

115354 

21034-88 

1.3519-79 
64-3 

519.     Brookwood   - 
113909 

3092-68 

1987-31 

f!4-3 

545.     LkTI 

115319 

3098-74 

1994-27 
64-3 

520.    LuDWio  Groedel  - 
118423 

2963-88 

1902-.)5 
64-3 

546.    Harbarton  - 
11.5902 

3264-60 

2101-23 

04-3 

521.      ECCLESIA 

119585 

3714-10 

2385-39 

64-3 

547.      MiRAMICHI       - 
114687 

3603-94 

231.5-59 

04-3 

522.     Ilwen    -        -        -        - 
119950 

4072-27 

2615-50 

64-3 

548.    Semmole 
118637 

5864-12 

3769-81 
64-3 

523.    Eaton  Hall  - 
119951 

3710-62 

2379-83 

64-2 

549.    Treloske 
115642 

3071-50 

1976-01 
04-3 

524.      KiNGTOR 

118500 

3017-77 

193617 

550.    Crown  of  Navarre     - 
115715 

2749-59 

1767-20 
04-3 

525.    Glenelo 
119169 

4159-51 

266919 

64-2 

551.    Beethoven    - 
114654 

3752-40 

2412-72 
64-3 

526.    Hornsea 

118844 

3039-64 

1952-02 

64-2 

552.     OsCEALA 

115778 

3603-38 

2318-32 

04-3 

527.    Leander 
120484 

2792-78 

1792-69 

64-2 

553.      HER0N8P00L  - 
115150 

3276-31 

2105-26 

64-3 

528.    Etonian 
85276 

3804-01 

2443-94 

64-3 

554.      KiLDARE 
118624 

2410-12 

1549-73 

04-3 

529.    Vauxhall  Bridge 
114670 

3391-60 

2178-62 

64.S 

556.    Troutpool    - 

11515H 

3280-96 

2110-21 
()4-3 

530.    Colonial 
115222 

644311 

4142-48 
64:3 

556.     Ardova 
118094 

3517-57 

2260-49 
(j.',-3 

.531.      DORLSBROOK    - 
113952 

2821-19 

1814-37 

(J4-3 

557.    Britannic     - 
118811 

3486-64 

2239-54 

()4-3 

532.    Southlands  - 
113546 

2984-89 

1921-02 

64-3 

558.    Justin  -       .       .       . 
118128 

349815 

2248-80 
<14-3 

533.    Reioate 
114789 

3886-78 

2499-43 

04:1 

559.    Indian  Monarch  - 
119139 

4382-85 

2818-38 
04-3 

.'>34.     Holmeside    - 
112450 

3833-14 

2464-21 

04- d 

560.    Martaban 
119165 

5106-34 

.3281-72 

r,4-3 

.53f>.      .TER3EYM00R  - 
114763 

3746-22 

2407-59 

64-^ 

561.    Lena     -       .       .       . 
1199.57 

2473-97 

1591-13 

(14-3 

536.     Blackmoor    - 
114820 

3748-39 

2408-73 

04-3 

562.    Franklyn     - 
120811 

4918-53 

3161-38 

(14-3 

.')37.     Baron  Balfour 
105258 

3997-53 

2568-97 
64-S 

563.    Germanic 
121011 

3376-54 

2172-20 
64-3 

.-fc*»8.     Edale    -        -        -        . 
11.3902 

3109-92 

2O0O-.5O 
(14-3 

564.    Lai  Sano 
112829 

3459-56 

2228-76 

(!4-4 

.'>3!».      KlNOCR^lO      - 

113991 

3707-27 

2382-00 
(J4:i 

565.     Numidia 
113942 

6399-07 

4118-22 
(14-4 

.'V40.      MOERIH  -          -          -          - 
11.5244                                  I 

3409-05 

2192-40 

<;4:i 

566.    Tynefield     - 
112818' 

3505-80 

2256-87 

64-4 

541.    Aberlour 
ll.-)568 

4292-11 

2759-69 
114:1 

.■>6/.    Cawdor  Castle    - 
114823 

5098-72 

3j!85-21 
6.44 

542.    AacoT    -       -       .       - 
115818 

4337-71 

2787-83 
04-3 

568.    Newark  Castle   - 
105806 

5092-74 

3277-11 

04-4 

409. 


•  Exclusive  of  Fishing  vessels.  Tugs,  Yachts,  Dredgers,  Cable  ships,  etc. 
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APPENDICKS  : 

LIST  of  BRITISH  STEAMSHIPS*  ete.-ctmt. 


Name  ok  Ship. 

Tonnage. 

Name  ok  Ship. 

Tomnagk. 

OfficUl  Number. 

GroHs. 

Nett. 
Fercentdfjt 
in  Italic*. 

Official  Number. 

Gross. 

Nett 
Ftrcentage 
■in  Italia. 

668. 

Pembkokehhike    - 
114724 

4294  13 

2766-64 
64-4 

595. 

Pannonia 
118080 

78.-18-59 

504571 
64-4 

570. 

LUSTLEIOH       - 

ni3.'i9 

32.50-05 

2092-67 

<-4-4 

.596. 

Comedian 
11.5356 

4888-76 

3148-34 
i!4-4 

671. 

New  Orlkanh 
114712 

3615-46 

2261-72 

ti4-4 

597. 

I^ra      -        .        .        . 
116002 

7634-86 

4916-01 

H4-4 

672 

Haverford  - 
11:M89 

llrt.35-08 

7492-82 

04-4 

598. 

Palma   -        -        .        . 
116009 

7632-44 

4913-42 

04-4 

673. 

ROSEBAKK 
1124.38 

3836-64 

247012 

G4-4 

599. 

Portland 
11.5.378 

2793-34 

1799-17 
64-4 

574. 

Dunholme    - 

112441 

3313-22 

2132-96 

64-4 

600. 

City  of  Agra     - 
118053 

4807-S9 

3096-18 
64-4 

676. 

Arcs  Uastle  - 
114732 

4458-85 

2869-62 

04-4 

601. 

SiDMOUTH 
115381 

4045-58 

2605-47 
04-4 

67& 

Lime  Branch 
1146.39 

6363-56 

3453-94 

64-4 

602. 

Vera      .... 
115161 

2972-41 

1912-79 
64-4 

577. 

Redhill 
1147.38 

3888-93 

2504-40 
^>4■4 

603. 

Matatua 
114.'i99 

6482-09 

4174-40 
04-4 

A78. 

CoRKE  Castle 
114773 

4596-31 

2959-23 

044 

604. 

Clifton 
115165 

3591-98 

2313-31 

'!4-4 

579. 

Drayton  Qrange- 
114064 

6591-73 

4245-47 
64-4 

606. 

Miami    -       .       •       - 
119110 

3762-02 

2424-44 
04-4 

580. 

Oswestry  Grange 
114066 

6591-33 

4245-13 

G4-4 

606. 

Boniface 
118119 

3505-64 

225614 

04-4 

681. 

Battersea  Briikje 
114781 

3342-67 

2154-32 

H4-4 

607. 

Southvillb  - 
117963 

3518-26 

2266-79 
64-4 

582. 

Foxton  Hall 
11.5241 

4246-94 

2733-65 

64-4 

608. 

Swainby 
106508 

3652-65 

9.352-»7 

i>4-4 

583. 

MOORFIELD      - 
ll.52.Mi 

4234-58 

2725-20 
64-4 

609. 

Teutonic 
118849 

3603-97 

2322-4i 
04-4 

584. 

Turakina     - 

114620 

8027-20 

516509 

64-4 

610. 

Saint  Helena     - 
121201 

420303 

2707-.57 
<i4-4 

686. 

Hanoverian  - 

115288 

11959-56 

7707-01 

(i4-4 

611. 

Teesfield     - 

3275-59 

2111-69 
04-5 

686. 

Northam 

115369 

3842-27 

2474-90 
iJ4-4 

612. 

WOODA   -           -           -           - 

113641 

3606-37 

24.53-02 
64-S 

887. 

Burbo-Bank 

11.5283 

2822-22 

1818-26 

"4-4 

613. 

Sangola 
113974 

5149-25 

3322-59 

6-4-5 

688. 

Ariel    - 
115132 

3427-64 

2208-95 
>>4-4   ; 

614. 

Darwin 
114767 

2786-90 

1796-67 
64-5 

589. 

Tamar  - 
113904 

3207-27 

2064-65 
r.4-4 

615. 

Applkdork    - 

113.5.50 

3843-39 

247818 
64-5 

590. 

Jason    .        •       -       . 
116297 

7449-51 

4800-43    \ 

616. 

KiPLEY   .... 

115825 

3888-70 

2608-50 
64:'i 

591. 

Teviot  -       -  *     - 
ll.390.-i 

3224-64 

2076-61 

H-4  ■ 

617. 

Lrisbrook 
114002 

2769-21 

1778-0($ 
645 

592. 

Low  MOOR 

114429 

3975-68 

2.560-37 

618. 

Santhia 
11.3988 

5161-41 

3321-89 

04-5 

593. 

Trkoantlk   - 

11.5644 

.3090-80 

1991-20   i 

(i4-4 

619. 

Putney  Bridge    - 
H48a3 

3328-78 

214707 
64-5 

594. 

NiNOCHOW       - 
11.5326 

7605  35 

4895-02 

n4-4 

620. 

Exmoor 

114794 

3560-84 

2296-93 

04;'i 

•  Exclusive  of  Fishing  ves-sels,  Tugs,  Yachts,  Dredgers,  Cable  ships,  etc. 
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Name  of  Ship. 

Tonnage. 

Name  of  Ship 

Official  Number. 

Gross. 

Nett. 
Percentage 
in  Italics. 

Official  Number. 

621. 

BUKGUNDY      - 

115231 

3363-70 

2168-94 
64-5 

647. 

Vennachar  - 
119185 

- 

622. 

Sataea  - 
113995 

5155-60 

3326-68 

64-5 

648. 

Wathfield   - 
119863 

- 

62a 

Gkantly  Hall     - 
115126 

4008-17 

2585-24 
64-5 

649. 

Karma 

120468 

- 

624. 

Newlands     - 
115125 

3023-38 

1949-56 
64-5 

6.-)0. 

Kariba 

120470 

- 

625. 

VOEKMOOR       - 

114824 

3543-79 

2286-66 

64-5 

651. 

Santona 
119198 

- 

626. 

TORRIDGE 
115366 

38.38-17 

2474-37 

64-5 

652. 

Endsleigh    - 
119.339 

- 

627. 

Rapello 
115130 

5140-54 

3315-50 

64-5 

653. 

Inkula - 
109335 

- 

628. 

Telemachus - 
115277 

7450-74 

4802-75 

64-5 

654. 

River  Clyde 
121217 

- 

629. 

Geegory  Apcar    - 
98345 

4561-44 

2939-65 

64-5 

655. 

Teemeadow  - 
115649 

- 

630. 

COMO       -           -           -           - 

115133 

5137-38 

331309 

H4-5 

656. 

Azalea 
115134 

- 

631. 

Alva     .        -        -        - 
115890 

3122.38 

2012-60 
ii4-5 

.657. 

Cheltenham 
112817 

- 

632. 

Trevean 
115643 

3080-95 

1988-34 

64-r, 

■658. 

Huronian     - 
113960 

- 

633. 

Trewyn 
115645 

3083-82 

198.9-49 

r,4-n 

659. 

Belford 
114634 

- 

634. 

Teegothnan 
115646 

3074-52 

1983-43 

C>4-5 

660. 

1 

DUART    - 

112440 

- 

635. 

Ilderton 
118262 

3125-44 

2015-96 

r,4-5 

661. 

Bantu   - 

114778 

636. 

Knight  of  the  Garter 
115346 

6641-65 

4286-19 

H4-C> 

662. 

Poplar  Branch 
114642 

- 

637. 

CiRCASSIA 
11.5744 

7180-47 

4630-42 

n4T. 

663. 

Cayo  Bonito 
114760 

- 

638. 

Ulidia 
115633 

3080-66 

1988-07 

i;4-r, 

664. 

Melbrek 

114758 

- 

639. 

Tapton 
118360 

3568-70 

2300-01 

64-r, 

665. 

Lethington  - 
113514 

- 

640 

Fenay  Lodge 
118368 

.3221-20 

2076-03 
64-5 

666. 

Melville 
11.5255 

- 

641. 

Geelono 
118426 

7954-48 

513403 

64-r, 

667. 

Caepathia    - 
118014 

642. 

BURNHOLME 
113735 

3423-42 

2209-45 

668. 

Aparima 

11.5807 

- 

643. 

Oldhamia     - 
119584 

363912 

2347-27 

04-5 

669. 

Lena      - 
115850 

644. 

DULVERTON    - 
115385 

4507  00 

290627 
64-3 

670. 

Hydra  - 
115131 

646. 

SoUTHWAITE  - 
115388 

3618-34 

2.332-92 

114-5 

671. 

Madawaska  - 

114863 

■ 

646. 

LUICAIRM 
119.587 

3638-46 

2346-86 
64:5 

672. 

Ovid 
115901 

Tonnage. 


Gross. 

Nett. 
Percentage 
in  Italics. 

4411-82 

2844-18 
64-5 

3012-45 

1944-45 
64-5 

3702-79 

2387-05 
64-5 

3670-91 

2367-29 
64-5 

3029-66 

1954-07 
64-5 

.3709-00 

2391-40 

64-5 

5137-38 

3313-12 

64-5 

.3912-84 

2525-65 
64-5 

3632-54 

2344-32 

64-5 

3547-16 

2285-71 

64-5 

.3741-10 

2415-30 
64-6 

6859-31 

4430-71 

64-6 

3215-55 

2076-27 

64-6 

.3086-69 

1993-90 
64-6 

4231-64 

2732-73 

64-6 

5386-55 

3476-71 

64-6 

.3431-89 

2217-24 
64-6 

3229-52 

2085-68 
64-6 

4420-98 

2853-68 
64-6 

4391-27 

2838-29 

04-6 

13555-26 

8764-42 
64-6 

5703-77 

.368318 

64-6 

4145-53 

2678-75 
64-6 

4061-77 

2625-16 
64-6 

4119-58 

2662-52 
64-6 

4175-11 

2696-90 
64-6 

40». 


•  Exclusive  of  Fishing  vessels,  Tugs,  Yachts,  Dredgers,  Cable  ships,  etc. 
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APPENoicES  : 
LIST  of  BRITISH  STEA>tSHrPS,'  etc.-eont. 


Nams  op  Ship. 

Tonnage. 

Name  of  Ship. 

Tonnage. 

Officwl  Numl>er. 

Gross. 

Nett 
Pereentagt 
in  Jtalict. 

Official  Number. 

Gross. 

Nett 
Percentaye 
in  J/ufics. 

j__ 

678.    Okient  Point 
115317 

4604-61 

2910-37 

('4-0 

t 
699. 

LUCYA     -          - 
109720 

4.397-77 

2846-94 

6-4-7 

674.    Tkevidek 
115641 

3082-29 

1989-92 
i'4-o 

700. 

PORTUGALETE 
113.')43 

3667-85 

2306-78 
6-4-7 

67B.      MORRRR 
115041 

6443-33 

4159-68 

r4T, 

;701. 

.Marie  Kose  - 

I128:K) 

3125-73 

2020-60 

6-4-7 

676.    Schuylkill  - 
118290 

5176-76 

334.3-71 

04-0 

702. 

Lord  HoBjmTS 
113509 

4165-68 

269376 
64-7 

677.  Antigua 
115146 

2876-86 

1857-41 
t!4-0 

703. 

Heath FORD  - 
114666 

3767-18 

2436-41 
64-7 

67a    Palermo 
115774 

7599-73 

4809-65 

64-0 

704. 

Selsdon 
114716 

3801-39 

2467-55 
6'4-7 

6'/ft    Margit  Geoebel  - 
118299 

2489-72 

1609-11 

6-4-6 

705. 

Oakley 
113511 

3797-69 

2456-26 
6-4-7 

680.    Isle  of  Lewis 
118614 

3066-95 

1981-39 

64-6 

706. 

Chorley        ... 
11.3545 

3828-19 

2476-37 
64-7 

681.    Langdale     - 
118049 

3535-30 

2282-79 

G4-0 

707. 

Beechley      - 
113613 

3810-57 

2465-55 

6'4-7 

€82.    Nentmoor 

iisew 

3534-59 

2283-37 
64-6 

;708. 

Madura 
113983 

4486-18 

2904-40 
64-7 

€83.    Sierra  Morena    - 
118054 

3635-77 

2282-85 
64-6 

709. 

Fernley 

113515 

3820-03 

2471-17 
6'4-7 

«84.  Matina  -       -       .       - 
1186.30 

3869-90 

2497-81 
64-6 

710. 

Halizones     - 
115349 

5093-30 

329509 
6-4-7 

«86.    Manistee 
118631 

3868-99 

2500-50 
64-6 

711. 

Pasha    -       .       .       . 
115251 

5930-34 

3834-50 
6-4-7 

686.    Katherine   - 
116167 

2925-67 

1890-55 

64-6 

712. 

Jeseeie  .... 
114025 

4815-88 

3113-80 

64-7 

687.    Blue  Jacket 
119952 

3514-81 

2270-95 
64-6 

713. 

Tuscany 
115862 

4006-49 

2692-76 
6-4-7 

688.    WoNOA  Fell- 
120464 

3997-67 

2582-09 

U4-0 

714. 

LUCIGEN  -         -         -         . 
115304 

4526-84 

2928-67 
6-4-7 

689.      ROCKCLIFFE    - 

119902 

3072-80 

1985-39 
64-0 

715. 

DUNSTER 
115370 

4662-26 

3015-87 
64-7 

«9a    Cape  Breton 
117389 

3871-38 

2501-38 

04-0 

716. 

Ras  Issa 
115863 

3773-60 

2442-06 

6'4-7 

691.    Olaplator    - 
118123 

3359-22 

2168-24 

64-6 

717. 

Auohenblae - 
115722 

3985-10 

2679-30 

6-4-7 

692.    Corinth 
118130 

366901 

2369-57 

(i4-o 

718. 

African  Prince   . 
114448 

4915-80 

3181-84 
64-7 

693.    Clarissa  Kaocliffe     - 
11SI960 

4688-00 

3029-43 

(;4-(i 

719. 

Melanine  Groedel      - 
118277 

3001-89 

1942-79 

6-4-7 

684.    Wallace 
119206 

393006 

2538-51 
64-6 

720. 

Afghan  Prince    - 
118617 

4922-90 

3183-37 
64-7 

696.    HabJmoNIc     - 
120491 

■2826-57 

1826-00 

721. 

Lullington  - 
118309 

2815-62 

1820-92 

6-4-7 

696.    Harmony 
120601 

2833-32 

183032 
64-0 

722. 

Irrawaddy  - 
115787 

5066-06 

3275-43 
6-4-7 

697.     iJjOOEN  .          -          -          . 
112833 

3795-32 

2453-94 

64-7 

723. 

Kino  Robert 
119080 

3886-12 

2614-21 
64-7 

698.      HEATHBURN    - 
112814 

4234-88 

2740-26 
i',4-~ 

724. 

Huntsman    - 
11SI03 

7457-77 

4827-70 
64-7 

•  Exclusive  of  Fishing  vessels,  Tugs,  Yachts,  Dredgers,  Cable  ships,  etc. 
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Name  of  Ship. 

Name  of  Ship. 

Tonnage. 

T0NNA(iE. 

Official  Number. 

Gross. 

Nett. 
Percentage 
in  Italics. 

Official  Number. 

Gross. 

Nett. 
Percentage 
in  lUilict. 

725. 

Haecalo 
118498 

2822-04 

1826-16 

64-7 

751. 

Wayfarer    - 
118002 

9599-44 

6221-18 
(S4-8 

726. 

Eakl  of  Cakkick  - 
121214 

3938-61 

2550-20 
64-7 

752. 

Knutsfoed   - 
113124 

3842-45 

2488-60 
(•,■48 

727 

Glenstkae   - 
120503 

4718-48 

3054-30 

64-7 

753. 

Haulwen 
115.379 

4031-71 

2612-50 
H4-8 

728. 

POLAMHALL     - 
112436 

4010-33 

2596-53 

64-8 

754. 

Porpoise 
115156 

2911-28 

1884-87 
64-8 

729. 

HOESLEY 

112447 

3717-31 

2409-66 

64-8 

755. 

Alston  - 

115154 

3957.44 

2564-.54 
64-8 

730. 

Priestfield  - 
114404 

4033-87 

2611-72 
64-8 

756. 

Volga    -        -        -        - 
119074 

4404-34 

2851-39 
64-8 

731. 

Penlee  -        -        -        - 

109228 

3774-80 

2447-36 

64-8 

757. 

Knowsley  Hall  - 
118058 

4307-05 

2790-25 
64-8 

732. 

Inkum  -       -       -       - 

113484 

4746-94 

3074-38 

64-8 

758. 

TWEEDDALE    - 

119081 

4432-08 

2873-87 
r,4-8 

733. 

Hermiston    - 
113964 

4383-35 

2839-25 
64-8 

759. 

Manchester    Mariner 

119582 

j 

4105-65 

2660-62 
64-8 

734. 

Cbaigabd 
109608 

3285-77 

2128-61 

64-8 

760. 

Scottish  Monakch 
119108 

4240-44 

2748-09 
tJ4-8 

735. 

NrwABu- 
114854 

644358 

4170-01 
64-8 

761. 

Chelston 
119144 

3687-33 

2389-13 
64-8 

736. 

MiRA      ...         - 
114414 

3690-61 

239102 

64-8 

762. 

HiLLGROVE      - 

118110 

3465-13 

2245-18 
64-8 

737. 

lUDEASANHA  - 
115214 

5196-64 

3366-61 

(;4-8 

763. 

Ceaigbonai.T) 
118698 

2421-82 

1570-03 
64-8 

738. 

Manchester  Exchange 
113113 

4114-91 

266517 
r,4-8 

764. 

Craigmoee    - 
118702 

2426-33 

1573-33 

64-8 

739. 

Manchester  Market  - 
113115 

4090-73 

2650-29 
e,4-8 

765. 

Pontop  -       .       .       - 
118646 

3041-85 

1970-80 
64-8 

740. 

Elswick  Hall 
114415 

3797-45 

2458-65 
04-8 

766. 

Montrose 
118700 

4452-15 

2883-56 
64-8 

741. 

Alba     .        -       .        - 

114790 

3732-64 

2419-93 

64-8 

767. 

Hillhouse    - 
119966 

3033-53 

1966-00 
64-8 

742. 

Duxolly 
113993 

328133 

2126-77 
64-8 

768. 

Eeeoll -       -       -       . 
118708 

4467-50 

2886-74 
64-8 

743. 

Heathulen   - 
114826 

4250-79 

2752-42 

(i-4S 

769. 

AUSTRIANA      - 
112448 

4024-90 

2612-15 
(!4-!> 

744. 

Indramayo    - 
U5264 

618472 

3.360-18 

r,4-8 

770. 

Euterpe 
114762. 

3540-45 

2298-42 
i:4-!l 

745. 

Mauritanie  - 
115840 

1815-22 

1177-22 

r,4-8 

771. 

Birmingham 
115123 

4026-53 

2612-42 
(;4-o 

746. 

Rom  AN  Y- 

116808 

3983-16 

2579-31 

f;4-8 

772. 

Alexandrian 
115212 

4466-68 

2898-82 
64-!t 

747. 

R0SEI,KY 

11.3517 

436962 

2832-52 

i;4-8 

773. 

Thistledhu  - 
114638 

4026-44 

2613-76 

(;4-!> 

748. 

Thistleroy  - 
114643 

4027-47 

2C08-45 
64-8 

774. 

Elswick   House   - 
114416 

3922-96 

2544-88 
ti4-9 

749. 

BURRHKIELD    - 

uhmi 

4037-01 

2614-79 

H4-8 

775. 

Agenoria 

115124 

2977-16 

1931-41 

H4-!) 

750. 

Pundit  -        .        -        . 
115.331 

5916-59 

3831-77 

64-8 

776. 

FOYLE      -           -           -           - 
11,5800 

4147-60 

2690-25 
64-9 

*  Exclusive  of  Fishing  vessels,  Tugs,  Yachts,  Dredgers,  Cable  ships,  etc. 
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APPENDICES : 

LIST  uf   BRITISH  STEAMSHIPS,*  etc,— con«. 


Name  of  Ship. 

Tonnaok. 

Name  of  Ship. 

Tonnage. 

Official  Number. 

GroKM. 

Nett. 
Pei-cenlat/t 
in  Jtaiic*. 

Official  Number. 

Gross. 

1      Nett 
Pereentage 
in  Italict. 

777.    Jumna 
115798 

4i6I-«6 

2698-76 

H4-9 

803. 

Inverie- 
113994 

4788-56 

3112-80 
65-0 

778.     E<;ypTUN   Prdtck 
114422 

3096-24 

2010-44 
64-9 

804. 

Gibraltar    - 
114017 

3802-51 

2473-39 

(>5-0 

779.    LoED  Antrim 
113518 

427118 

2772-95 
64-9 

805. 

La  Porte 
114838 

2447-63 

1592-32 

r,5-o 

780.     Haebart       -        -       - 
115799 

3310-39 

2149-43 

64-9 

806. 

Kennebec     - 
115826 

6077-15 

330104 

6-5-0 

781.    Indeawadi 
115294 

5193-62 

:«69-io 

64-9 

807. 

Asuncion  de  Larrinaoa 
115311 

4141-76 

2692-97 
65-0 

782.     Persiana 
115139 

4032-33 

2616-36 

64-9 

808. 

Mercedes  de  Larrinaoa 
115318 

4152-03 

2700-47 
65-0 

783.    Frank  Covbrdalk 
109727 

3823-81 

2482-23 
64-9 

809. 

Indiana  -       -       -       . 
115129 

3862-95 

2510-48 
65-0 

784.     Dalton 
116163 

3485-79 

2263-16 
64-9 

810. 

Lothian 
115651 

4959-25 

3222-87 
65-0 

786.    Star  of  Scotland 
120702 

6229-65 

4044-82 
64-9 

811. 

Idradeo 
115315 

5314-61 

3457-03 
65-0 

786.    Ladykirk     - 
119955 

2300-03 

1492-41 
64-9 

812. 

Imperial 
115292 

3818-28 

2479-83 
65-0 

787.     Adamton 
1199.59 

2304-28 

1493-91 

64-9 

813. 

Auchen  Crag 
115782 

3908-41 

2541-80 
65-0 

788.    Oakburn 
117390 

3864-59 

2510-41 

64-9 

814. 

Cyfarthfa    - 
115387 

3014-97 

1959-15 
6'5-0 

789.      DOW'LAIS 
119958 

301. "^-91 

1958-37 
04-9 

815. 

Ribera  -        - 

118484 

3500-31 

2273-79 

65-0 

790.      FOLOATE 

120463 

3562-00 

2309-84 
04-9 

816. 

LUCHANA 

119171 

3029-76 

1970-00 
6-5-0 

791.    Borderer 
119188 

4371-99 

283512 
64-9 

817. 

Rosemount  - 
119963 

3044-44 

1979-45 

65-0 

792.    Patrician     - 
U3459 

7473-81 

4859-11 

818. 

See  S75  (6) 

793.    Waverley     - 
112442 

3864-39 

2011-66 

crro 

819. 

Katanga 
113943 

3315-57 

2159-71 

05-1 

794.    Corn  Exchange   - 
114687 

3806-88 

2476-09 

65-0 

820. 

Barbary 
113472 

4185-23 

2726-08 
65-1 

795.    Roma       -        .        .        . 
113729 

3633-86 

2361-66 

05-0 

821. 

SWAZI     -          -          .          - 
114737 

4939-60 

3214-83 
6*5-i 

796.    Yeoman- 
113490 

7560-51 

4917-11 

65-0 

822. 

Eretria 
113473 

3463-87 

22.55-16 
65-1 

797.    Thurland  Castlk 
11.5216 

3818-86 

2483-54 

6-5-0 

823. 

Corinthia     - 
1137.30 

3625-37 

2358-91 

(>5-l 

798.    Sailoe  Prince 
114412 

• 

.3020-70 

1963-58 

65-0 

824. 

Soldier  Prince    - 
114417 

3118-24 

2029-14 
(SB-l 

799.    Llancubby    - 
113549 

3771-32 

2451-12 

65-0 

825. 

Hanley 
115371 

.3331-47 

2167-89 

65-1 

800.     Workfield    - 
U3512 

425711 

2768-65 

826. 

Potomac 
115127 

3618-43 

2355-25 

r,r>-i 

,S01.    Tolesby- 
115122 

3967-34 

257813 

6-5-0 

S27. 

Pilar  de  Larrinaoa    - 
11.5328 

41.35-63 

2690-67 
(15-1 

(302.    Tay        .... 

9-1192 

2fiO-a3 

168-68 

6-.7-0 

82H. 

Eastville     - 

114.515 

3541  04 

2306-22 

nr,  1 

*  Exclusive  of  Fishing  vessels,  Tugs,  Yachts,  Dredgers,  Cable  ships,  &c. 
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Name  of  Ship. 

TONN 

VGE. 

Name  of  Ship 

Tonnage 

Utiicial  Number. 

Gross. 

Nett. 
Percentag 
in  Italics 

e 

Official  Number 

Gross. 

Nett. 
Percentage 
in  Italics. 

829. 

Bkitish  Monarch 
115693 

3887-48 

2530-04 
65-1 

855. 

Yeddo    - 
113981 

4565-04 

2U68-94 

£30. 

Irak      -       -        -        - 
115342 

8116-68 

6284-28 
65-1 

856. 

Virginia 
113980 

4279-43 

2789-64 

ti.5-2 

«31. 

Trident 
114430 

3128  96 

2036-39 

65-1 

857. 

Sellasia 
113495 

S474-19 

2263-51 

65-2 

«32. 

NOUSEMENT  - 
115375 

382813 

2491-61 

H5-1 

858. 

Meeohant  Pein 
114419 

CE         -          3091-72 

2014-95 

65-2 

833. 

Claverburn 
115997 

3870-33 

2518-06 
65-1 

859. 

Mercedes 
114846 

4486-63 

2925-42 

834. 

City  of  Madras  - 
118015 

4683-67 

304813 

860. 

Epsom 
114806 

4555-53 

2970-21 

6.5-2 

835. 

Manchester  Port 
113130 

4092-91 

2661-79 
65-1 

861. 

Oriana  - 
115137 

4418-84 

2882-29 

65-2 

836. 

Nessfield     - 

118074 

3678-48 

2394-70 

65-1 

862. 

Manaton 
114849 

4024-77 

2623-39 

65-2 

837. 

HiLLBKOOK      - 

118100 

3896-26 

2534-61 

863. 

Trafalgae    - 
119120 

4477-56 

2920-80 

6.92 

838. 

Wadden 
118483 

3931-45 

2561-37 

Go-1 

864. 

Beetholey    - 
115.372 

3728-61 

2432-92 

6.92 

639. 

Matadob 

118124 

3400-97 

2215-44 

65-1 

866. 

Pectan  - 
115900 

7291-46 

4752-37 

6,92 

«40. 

DUNDONIAN    - 

118741 

326213 

2123-46 
65-1 

866. 

Spondilius    • 
118311 

7291-46 

4752-37 

6.92 

841. 

Cabpentabxa 

120471 

5765-95 

3756-43 

(JS-1 

867. 

Himera  - 
115313 

3605-54 

2351-40 

65-2 

842. 

Alcana - 
120816 

36.50-08 

2311-87 

65-1 

868. 

H.M.  Pellatt 
114446 

1691-60 

1037S3 

65-2 

843. 

Hazeldollae 
121212 

4299-24 

2800-30 
65-1 

869. 

Welsh  Peinci 
118621 

4933,66 

3217-99 

65-2 

844. 

Chaighall    - 
121215 

4359-38 

2837-87 
05-1 

870. 

Penine  Range 
114676 

3396-99 

2213-67 

6.92 

646. 

Sneaton 
112840 

3836-80 

2601-97 

871. 

Canada  Cape 
1180.37 

4272-72 

2785-49 

6.92 

me. 

Waerioe 

113727 

3674-38 

2394-18 

0o-2 

872. 

Manchester  Mi 
113129 

«ICHANT           4151-69 

2706-63 

6.92 

Ml. 

Ventnor 
113936 

3960-59 

2580-88 
65-2 

873. 

Hartlepool  - 
115162 

4396-44 

2863-60 
65-2 

«48. 

Provan- 
114437 

3925-25 

2560-22 

nry3 

874. 

Queen  Helena 
119147 

4224-21 

2752-60 

6.92 

•849. 

Mount  Temple     - 
113496 

7655-97 

4989-46 
H.'r2 

875. 

Eastwood 
115170 

3582-45 

2334-86 

6,92 

HbO. 

Mono MO Y 
111316 

4831-34 

3149-11 

fJli-2 

876a.  Coquet  - 
120479 

4.396-31 

2865-43 

6.92 

«51. 

Manitoba 
111319 

4834-10 

3151-36 

0.92 

8756.  Netherton     • 
119200 

4225-72 

2755-89 

692 

852. 

Tartarv 
113480 

418114 

2724-91 

65-2 

876. 

Miguel-de-Lar] 

11.5229 

ftlNAOA-           4088-98 

2068-18 
65:'i 

853. 

COKBY     -          -          .          . 
11.5220 

3496-41 

2279-74 

65-2 

877. 

York  Castle- 
112849 

6310-14 

3466-55 

6.9.^ 

854. 

WE.fTONBY       - 
112445 

3804-05 

2480-66 

05-2 

878. 

Allanton 
113977 

425.3-37 

2775-.39 

69.H 

Exclusive  of  Fishing  vessels,  Tugs,  Yachts,  Dredgers,  Cable  ships,  &c. 


APPENDICES  : 

LIST  of  BKITISH  .STEAMSHIPS,*  eta-con*. 


Name  or  Ship. 

Tonna«;k. 

Name  of  Ship. 

Tonnage. 

Official  Number. 

Grofw. 

Nett, 
Percentagt 
in  Italics. 

Official  Number 

GrosH. 

Nett. 
Percentage 
in  Italia. 

879. 

Plamr  Nmptukb  - 

113479 

488S-39 

2822-24 
Ii5-,i 

903. 

Mancbestkr  ENantEBB        4302-34 
113116 

281303 

65-4 

880. 

Calliope 
112446 

3828-74 

2498-01 

05;i 

904. 

Tudor  Peincb 

114438 

4208-37 

2750-33 
65-4 

881. 

Oanues  -       - 
114821 

4176-96 

2726-62 

65:1 

905. 

SiLVERLIP 

118327 

7490-91 

4902-65 
65-4 

882. 

Californian  - 
115243 

6221-93 

4060-05 

65-3 

906. 

Oakwood 
115958 

4271-04 

2792-43 

65-4 

883. 

Nemea  -       -       -       - 
115242 

3460-77 

2259-44 
65-3 

907. 

Petroleum    - 
1 18493 

4521-00 

2957-67 

65-1, 

884. 

MONADNOCK  - 
114862 

4247-19 

2772-57 
65-3 

908. 

Agincouet    - 
118406 

4231-98 

2768-37 
65-4 

885. 

Albuera 
116262 

3459-80 

2258-81 

65-3 

909. 

Glenfruan  - 
119134 

3097-48 

2026-41 
65-4 

886. 

Graphic 
116100 

3295-33 

2152-40 
65-3 

910. 

Newbuen 
118634 

3553-63 

2325-33 

65-4 

887. 

Manchester  Invkntoe- 
113117 

4246-79 

2774-97 
65-3 

911. 

Tottenham  - 
112827 

4494-46 

2943-05 

65-5 

888. 

CVMBELINE     - 
115323 

4604-73 

2940-15 

65-3 

912. 

Whitgift 
114735 

4676-78 

3061-63 

65-5 

889. 

Trebia   -        -        -        - 
115272 

3586-44 

2343-21 

05-3 

913. 

Elswick  Gran 
114413 

SB          -          3925-.'J6 

2572-48 
65-5 

890. 

GOLDMOUTH   - 
U8.371 

7446-77 

4863-20 

r,r>-3 

914. 

IIOYAL 

115259 

383312 

2509-40 
65-5 

891. 

Manchester  Spinner  - 
113123 

4226-72 

2760-31 
65-3 

915. 

Athenia 
119121 

7283-78 

4767-09 
65-5 

892. 

Manchester  Miller    - 
113125 

4234-10 

2766-00 

GS-3 

916. 

Ash mount     - 
119111 

3109-44 

2034-66 

65-5 

893. 

FUKTOR- 

118424 

2986-61 

1950-30 
6ry3 

917. 

CoLUJIBA 

115383 

3884-25 

2541-91 
65-6 

894. 

Ocean  Monarch  - 
119145 

4510-94 

2944-82 
66-3 

918. 

Moreno 
114641 

5057-73 

3319-78 

65-6 

895. 

Queen  Alejcandea     - 
113970 

4264-04 

2788-12 
65-/, 

919. 

Sophie  - 
118052 

636-99 

418-24 
65-6 

896. 

Usher  -       -       -       - 
114053 

3594-03 

2350-33 

65-4  . 

920. 

RUOBEIAN 

85277 

4041-73 

2650-40 
65-S 

897. 

El-swick  Tower  - 
114407 

3928-90 

2570-34 

05-4 

921. 

Maidstone    - 
113966 

4268-02 

2803-79 

65-7 

898. 

I5ECKENHAM   -          - 
114711 

452706 

2961-36 

65-4 

922. 

Cheviot  Rang 
114658 

E  •        -          3458-06 

2272-17 

6-5-7 

899. 

Ilford  -        .        .        - 
114765 

4263-54 

2789-09 
65-4 

92.3. 

Goovale 
119115 

3096-83 

2036-27 

65-7 

900. 

Seneca  -       -       -       - 

114733 

4847-99 

3170-97 

05-4 

924. 

Neepawah    - 
102579 

1799-44 

1190-26 

66-» 

901. 

ROATH    -          -          -          . 
115363 

430614 

2813-89 
6S-4 

925. 

RiGAt      - 

113965 

863-15 

571-61 

67-i 

902. 

Kinsman 
115230 

4608-11 

2948-02 
65-4 

926. 

Midland  Quee 
110991 

(ft          -          1992-82 

1348-97 

67-7 

*  Exclusive  of  Fishing  ves-sels,  Tuga,  Yachts,  Dredgers,  Cable  ships,  <fec. 
+  Section  79  deduction  only. 
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Name  of  Ship. 

Tonnage. 

Name  of  Ship. 

Tonnage. 

Official  Number. 

Gross. 

Nett. 
Percentage 
in  Italics. 

Official  Number. 

Gross. 

Nett. 
Percentage 
in  Italics. 

927.      JuBILEEt 
S28.      CEOSBYt 

118081 

52-05 
83-95 

35-39 
68-0 

57-09 
68-0 

240-22 
68-0 

472-16 
68-0 

931.  DOMINIONt      - 

115965 

932.  RosslynJ       ... 

115373 
Actual  Engine  Room  12-8  per 
cent,  of  gross. 

933.  AmbeetonJ   - 

114428 
Acttuil  Engine  Room  lO'S  per 
cent,  of  gross. 

4021-66 
3658-55 

4555-57 

2734-73 
68-0 

2732-41 

74-7 

S29.      ABERDAREt      - 

114665 

«30.      EMEEALDt       - 

115147 

353-26 
694-35 

3518-35 

77-^ 

•  Exclusive  of  Fishing  vessels,  Tugs,  Yachts,  Dredgers,  Cable  ships,  «fec. 

t  No  Grew  Space  or  Section  79  Deductions. 

t  Engine  Rooms  less  than  13  per  cent,  of  gi-ost.    Propelling  allowance  if  Actual  Engine  Room. 
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APPEKDICES 


APPENDIX    No.  26. 

(Banded  in  by  Mr.  J.  T.   WUkins.) 

LIST  of  BRITISH  STEAMSHIPS*  completed  and  REGISTERED  between  JANUARY,  1901  and 
DECEMRER,  1904  (inclusive),  which  have  a  NETT  REGISTER  TONNAGE  of  60  PER  CENT 
and  under  60  PER  CENT,  of  the  GROSS  TONNAGE. 


{96    Ve$teh.) 

Name  of  Ship. 

Tonnage. 

Name  or  Ship. 
Official  Number. 

Tonnage. 

Official  Number. 

QroK. 

Nett. 
Percentags 
in  Italtct. 

Gross. 

Nett. 

Percentage 

in  Italict. 

1.     COMMBRCIAL  - 

115931 

496-46 

248-79 
50-0 

25. 

Moldavia     - 
117382 

9499-67 

4928-06 
Sl-9 

2.      LiLLKBONNE   - 
117525 

1016-81 

508-46 
60-0 

26. 

Mongolia 
117383 

9505-08 

4934-85 
51-9 

3.    Ousel    -        .        .        - 
109508 

1283-82 

647-92 

SOS 

27. 

TiNANA  -          .          -          . 

110988 

791-11 

411-21 

52-0 

4.    Harelda 
109610 

1287-99 

651-12 

50-5 

28. 

Caronia 
120826 

19693-77 

10212-86 

52-1 

6.    Fulmar         ... 
115112 

1269-70 

641-12 

50-5 

29. 

Bermudian  . 

120477 

5530-39 

2889-08 
S2-S 

6.    Ambrose 
118045 

415803 

209914 

SOS 

30. 

Siva       .... 
90921 

1740-11 

911-79 

S2-4 

7.    Auricula     - 
112831 

815-31 

412-24 

SO-6 

31. 

Carridan      - 
84686 

660-15 

345-77 
S2% 

8.    Narcissus     - 
112836 

815-22 

411-79 

50-6 

32. 

Belliver 
109683 

765-37 

397-16 

S2-(i 

9.    Port  Kingston     - 
117715 

7585-47 

3843-37 

SO-7 

33. 

Bidassoa 
114001 

656-68 

294-41 

52-9 

10.    Ibeno     -       -       .       - 
113486 

260-65 

132-76 

si-o 

34. 

Nyasaland  . 
115922 

383-38 

203-04 

S3-0 

11.    Prestonian  - 
112610 

1151-60 

588-4« 
SVO 

35. 

Columbia 
115682 

8292-50 

4404-67 
SS-1 

12.    Bow        -        -        .        . 

118469 

564-69 

288-14 
51-0 

36. 

Mazagon 
115291 

1697-21 

901-31 
SSI 

13.    Bromley       ... 

118482 

664-69 

288-92 
Sl-0 

37. 

Ardeola 
118108 

1384-71 

735-54 
53-1 

14.    Orontes 
115707 

9023-47 

4621-77 
51-2 

38. 

California  .       -       - 
115306 

5476-67 

2920-50 
S3-S 

15.     RiSSA      .... 
115113 

1612-11 

827-57 
SV3 

39. 

Callista       ... 
115671 

228-78 

122-20 

S3S 

16.    Dotterel 
115118 

l.'^96-22 

818-90 
51-3 

40. 

Ramornie     . 
112663 

546-21 

290-71 
S3-S 

17.    Heron  .... 
109943 

783-03 

402-10 
51-3 

41. 

Dot        .... 
116094 

323-81 

173-21 

SS-4 

18.    Walmer  Castle  - 
114839 

12545-77 

6463-30 

SIS 

42. 

YONGALA 

118332 

3663-06 

1956-63 

S3-4 

19.    Paris    .... 
113767 

1228-92 

63306 

BIS 

43. 

KlAMA    .... 

112587 

358-11 

191.53 

SS-6 

20.    Cognac 
115320 

816-15 

419-55 
SIS 

44. 

Garth  ...        - 
114861 

166-02 

83-5& 

SS-8 

21.    Oceanic         -     .  - 
116149 

2717-82 

1400-17 
SIS 

ih. 

City  of  Charleroy 
115908 

367-59 

197-99 

53-8 

22.    Powerful     - 
118034 

1612-27 

834-41 
Sl-7 

46. 

Mexico  .... 
115278 

5548-63 

2994-3? 

S40 

23.    Kyoole 
112561 

704-89 

365-21 

Sin 

47. 

Cherrybrook 
109685 

76616 

408-12 

si-o 

24.    Wexford 
1152.33 

563-59 

292-28 
51-8 

48. 

Vienna. 
115668 

1912-60 

1034-76 
54-1 

•  Exclusive  ( 

)f  Fishine  v( 

issels.   Tuci 

J.   Yac 

hti.  Dredffp.rs-  Cable.   Shins 

X.    <tfi. 
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Name  of  Ship. 

TONN. 

\.ge. 

Name  op  Ship. 
Official  Number. 

TONN 

age. 

Official  Number. 

Gross. 

Nett. 
Pereentagt 
in,  Italics. 

Gross. 

Nett. 
Pereentagt 
in  Italics. 

49.    Thonowa 

115788 

629803 

3^28-03 

73. 

Kingsley 
115303 

843-92 

485-27 
67-5 

50.    Citadel 
102016 

192-54 

105-49 

74. 

Rhineland    - 
118016 

1501-05 

863-67 
57-6 

51.      POETO  Novo  - 

118026 

603-27 

32816 

75. 

LiMEHOUSE      -           - 

118317 

536-71 

309-48 
57-6 

52.    UiTY  OF  Leeds 
113248 

1340-81 

733-35 

76. 

Camkeonian- 
118273 

525-38 

304-19 

57-9 

53.    Wyandea 
115709 

4057-93 

2224-44 
5J,-8 

77. 

Iceland- 
115357 

1501-03 

868-56 
57-9 

54.    City  of  Bradford 
118913 

1340-82 

734-94 
5Jf8 

78. 

Taroba - 
115725 

6317-99 

3665-51 
58-0 

55.    Maksteg 
111318 

160-37 

87-74 
55-0 

79. 

Calypso 

118806 

2962-53 

1718-30 
580 

56.    Stafta  -       -       -       - 
115658 

1007-75 

554-77 
55-1 

80. 

Camosum 
121204 

1369-22 

793-71 
58-0 

57.     SCALPA  -         -         -         - 
115656 

1010-12 

557-89 
55-3 

81. 

Miltiades     - 
118179 

6765-22 

3933-06 
68-1 

58.    Kenil WORTH  Castle    - 
118433 

12975-03 

7185-34 

55-4 

82. 

Marsden     - 
114411 

925-22 

541.31 

58-5 

59      RUPANCO 
115295 

817-64 

457-23 
55-9 

83. 

Marathon    - 

118184 

6772-32 

3960-96 
58-5 

€0.    Baron  Kelvin      - 
105260 

1590-66 

890-98 
50-0 

84. 

Soudan-       -  ■     . 
112837 

152-50 

89-51 
58-7 

61.    Armadale  Castlz 
118350 

12972-77 

7264-49 

56-0 

85. 

Hansa  -       -       .       - 
118477 

880-83 

516-66 
58-7 

62.    Mary  Hoeton 
118099 

980-54 

551-30 

56-2 

86. 

Glenpaek     - 
117392 

993-41 

583-71 
58-8 

6.3.    Sylvia  -       .       -       - 
119158 

2034-92 

1295-45 

66-2 

87. 

Wellpark     - 
117391 

991-61 

584-20 
58-9 

64.    Temple  -       -       -       - 
) 14749 

1024-50 

580-03 
56-0 

88. 

Perugia 
113971 

4348-11 

2565-59 
S9-0 

€5.    Tara      -        -        -        - 
115698 

6321-42 

3580-47 

50-a 

89.' 

Southern  Cross 
118276 

682-78 

403-07 
59-0 

66.    R.T.C.,  No.  16 

326-65 

185-27 
56-0 

90. 

Calabeia 
113945 

4375-92 

2588-03 
69-1 

C7.    R.T.C.,  No.  17 

326-54 

185-16 
,5G-« 

91. 

Gabvelpaek 
1140,58 

926-64 

548-52 

59-2 

68.     TURBINIA 

112201 

1064-46 

602-87 
56-7 

92. 

Greenwood  - 
117954 

1117-36 

664-05 
S9i 

69.     HUNTERFIELD 

84684 

1458-23 

828-43 
50-8 

93. 

Redwood 
117959 

1196-05 

711-45 
59-^ 

70.    St.  Helens   - 
114^.35 

1038-42 

592-06 
57-0 

94. 

Sydney - 
101741 

1988-84 

1182-53 
59-5 

71.    Stobd    -        -        -        - 
118275 

635-12 

36309 

57-3 

95. 

GiANG  Bee    - 
114118 

2012-13 

1198-81 
S9-6  ■ 

72.    Teesta  -        -        -        - 
115777 

6129-77 

3525-95 

57-r, 

96. 

Rapid    -       -        -        - 
115932 

215-67 

129-17 

59-7 

*  Exclusive  of  Fishing  vessels,  Tugs,  Yachts    Dredgers,   Cable  Ships,   ifec. 
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APPENDICES  : 


APPENDIX  No.  2e. 
(UandedinhyMr.J.T.Wilkitu.)  ""  -. 

LIST  of  BRITISH  STEAMSHIPS*  completed  »nd  REGISTERED  between  JANUARY,  1901,  and 
DECEMBER,  1004  (inclusive),  which  have  a  NETf  REGISTERED  TONNAGE  of  40  I'ER 
CENT,  and  under  60  PER  CENT,  of  the  OROSS  TONNAGE. 


{9S 

VetteU.) 

Namk  or 

icial 
niber 

Ship. 

Port  of 
Registry. 

Tonnage. 

Name   of   Ship. 

Official                         Port  of 
Number.                      Registry. 

Tonnage. 

Ofi 

Nu 

Gross. 

Nett. 
Percentag 
in  Italict 

Gross. 

Nett. 
Peirenlage 
in  Italics. 

1 

Argosy  - 
120485 

London 

406-31 

162-35 

400 

25. 

OB.SIDIAN 

115705              Glasgow 

742-46 

30873 
4VG 

S. 

RUBISLAV 

118189 

Aberdeen 

1017-63 

407  33 

40.0 

26. 

Sphene  -        .        -        - 
115710              Glasgow 

740-94 

308-43 
41-6 

3. 

Lewls    - 
118322 

London 

344-97 

138-07 
40-0 

27. 

Hematite 
115741             Glasgow 

721-82 

302-27 
41-9 

4. 

Inniscara 
115116 

Cork 

141216 

564-85 
40-0 

28. 

Julia    -       .       .       . 
111393         Bridgwater 

193-26 

80-97 
41-» 

6. 

Clarence 
113640 

Hull 

556-35 

222-84 
40-1 

29. 

lOLAIRE- 

115838               London 

861-99 

362-32 
4S0 

6. 

EISA 

114063 

Greenock 

138-32 

55-53 

40-1 

30. 

Africa  -        -        -        . 
114036                  Goole 

1038-18 

440-30 
42-4 

7. 

Maywood 
115051 

Cardiff 

1186-36 

475-07 
40-1 

31. 

Geassmeee    - 
118643          Newcastle 

604-06 

258-08 

42-7 

a 

ViLLE  DE  Ed 

113967 

Glasgow 

76312 

305-89 
40-1 

32. 

Jackdaw 
116139                    Hull 

250-49 

106-86 

9. 

Gleno    - 
114425 

Newcastle 

187-46 

75-41 

40-s 

33. 

Kirkcaldy    - 
117671           Kirkcaldy 

526-75 

224-83 
42-7 

10. 

Ocean  Queen 
118318               London 

421-26 

171-71 

40-8 

34. 

Enid      .... 
115753             Glasgow 

93-86 

40-24 
43-8 

11 

Sergeant 
119068 

Glasgow 

99-00 

40-51 

40-9 

35. 

Kathleen     - 
113519                 Belfast 

737-90 

316-01 

4^8 

12. 

Gransha 
111364 

a                >                 . 

Belfast 

1191-61 

486-67 
40-9 

36. 

Sentry - 
116745             Glasgow 

96-01 

41-15 
4S-9 

13. 

Glendum 
116003 

Belfast 

1007-82 

412-27 
40-9 

37. 

Alastaie 
115573            Aberdeen 

365-54 

156-85 

42-9 

14. 

.Iames  Crombie     - 
118188           Aberdeen 

626-64 

255-61 
40-9 

38. 

Bay  Fisher  . 
114228                Barrow 

476-42 

20417 
43-9 

15. 

Magpie  - 
118796 

Hull 

278-07 

114-04 
41-0 

39. 

AOTEA     -           .           .           - 

107040  Wellington,  N.Z. 

203-46 

88-02 
43-2 

16. 

Redhall 
115559 

Aberdeen 

840-73 

345-U 

41-0 

40. 

Lhasa    .... 
119170              Glasgow 

2,171-22 

941-24 

4S-» 

17. 

FiNDHOEN 
116763 

Glasgow 

1121-97 

460-72 
41-1 

41. 

Juno      -       .       .       . 
117416    Port  Adelaide 

258-35 

111-84 
43S 

18. 

Sheerness 
116776 

Glasgow 

1273-80 

526-62 
41-3 

42. 

Douglas  Head    - 
91459           Castletown 

271-86 

117'92 
434 

19. 

Emerald 
119153 

Glasgow 

736-00 

304-75 

41-4 

43. 

Malachite   - 
116713             Glasgow 

718-31 

311-82 
43-4 

20. 

Mellite 
93265 

Greenock 

90-04 

37-26 

41-4 

44. 

Linoa    .... 
119182              Glasgow 

2171-28 

943-00 
43-4 

21. 

River  Tay 
U5306 

Liverpool 

467-21 

193-42 

41-4 

45. 

LUNKA   .          .          -          - 

119196              Glasgow 

2171-10 

942-82 
43-4 

22. 

Saint  Roonvald  - 
114186            Aberdeen 

920-35 

381 -.M 
41-4 

46. 

Gale     .... 
118029            Liverpool 

295-27 

128-39 
43-5 

S3. 

Aloethi 
113673 

Shorehatn 

648-28 

227-49 

41-5 

47. 

MOPSA    .... 
114033                 Goole 

884-88 

384-68 

4sr, 

24. 

Lycidas- 
117741 

Maryport 

773-53 

321-84 
41-6 

48. 

King  Edward 
104434          Dartmouth 

52-09 

22-65 
43-5 

< 

Exclusive 

of  Fishing  v 

essels,  Tug 

s.  Yachts,  Dredgers,  Cable  ships 

&c. 
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Name  of  Ship. 

Tonnage. 

Name  of  Ship. 

Official                       Port  of 
Number.                    Registry. 

Tonnage. 

Official                       Port  of 

Number.                    Kegistry. 

Gross. 

Nett. 
Perceii  tagi 
in  Italics. 

Gross. 

Nett. 
Percentage 
in  Italics. 

49.    Claymore     - 

115188  Auckland,  N.Z. 

209-81 

91-56 
43-6 

74.    Ebo        .        -        -        . 
114693                London 

97-08 

45-74 
47-1 

50.    Skeldon 

116007                Belfast 

1337-47 

582-60 

4.3-G 

75.    Sea  Hound   - 

114775                London 

1090-20 

513-86 

47-2 

51.      LOONGANA       - 

120721          Melbourne 

2448-23 

1071-71 
43-7 

76.    Mary    -        -       -       - 
115751              Glasgow 

97-90 

46-63 

52.    Patkicia 

111037                Dublin 

843-17 

368-48 
43-7 

77.      HUMBER 

114043                  Goole 

1022-73 

489-97 
47-9 

53.    Yarmouth     - 

115528     Gt.  Yarmouth 

437-53 

191-18 
4S-7 

78.    Saint  Giles 

118164            Aberdeen 

596-67 

287-80 

48-2 

54.    Swift    -        -       -        - 
116107                    Hull 

996-32 

435-89 
43-8 

79.    Bhaeata 

115734              Glasgow 

4038-64 

1949-72 

4S-S 

55.    Moor     -       -       -       - 
113954             Glasgow 

88-74 

38-87 
4.3-9 

80.      KiNTORE 

116150             Adelaide 

230-86 

111-96 

48-5 

56.    British  Monarch 

115271            Liverpool 

522-83 

229-47 
43.9 

81.    Grant  A  la 

118370    Port  Adelaide 

3654-88 

1787-04 

48-8 

57.    Pioneer 

114031                  Goole 

121-49 

53-36 

U-0 

82.    Nyroca    .      -        -        - 
116115                    Cork 

1296-84 

632-81 
48-8 

58.     BBEtZE  -         -         -         - 
118060            Liverpool 

176-36 

44-1 

83.    Dttncraig      - 

115679               Glasgow 

562-95 

275-11 
48-9 

59.    Cornish  Coast    - 

118136            Liverpool 

676-71 

298-74 
44-2 

84.    Ortolan 

115897               London 

1717-36 

839-68 

48-9 

60.    Aggie    -       -       -       . 
110989               Dundee 

99-38 

44-02 
44-3 

85.    Fair  Maid  - 

115666                  Leith 

149-96 

73-49 

49-0 

61.    Llandaff     - 

119961                 Cardiff 

495-21 

219-99 

86.    Cavamba 

113973      Sydney,  N.Z. 

573-44 

281-07 

40-0 

62.    Woodland    - 

113757               Ipswich 

243-61 

108-45 
44-5 

87.    Yukon  - 

113769              Swansea 

1164-74 

565-98 

49-0 

63.      KORRINGA 

117412     Port  Adelaide 

339-66 

151-00 
U-5 

88.    Clarence 

113770              Swan^sea 

11.55-24 

668-26 

49-s 

64.    British  Empire  - 

115335            Liverpool 

561-65 

262-16 
44-9 

89.    Bihara- 

115747              Glasgow 

3936-15 

1934-34 

49-S 

65.    Ennerdale   - 

113133        Whitehaven 

1139-38 

511-84 
45-0 

90.    Ida 

115956                London 

322-25 

158-78 

49-3 

66.    Helmsman 

118279               London 

467-63 

206-55 

45-1 

91.      DUNAVON 

115764              Glasgow 

569-12 

280-35 
49-S 

67.      COLNE     - 

114041                   Goole 

874-73 

394-36 

45-1 

92.    Alexander  - 

93988         Nelson,  N.Z. 

380-56 

187-82 
49-4 

68.    Mazaruni      - 

115889               London 

415-80 

188-43 

45-3 

93.      B  ELLON  a 

114759               London 

117-37 

58-02 
49-4 

69.    Dorothy 

110990              Glasgow 

98-92 

44-88 

94.    Bombala 

1 14660         Sunderland 

3.541-91 

1753-85 

49-r> 

70.    Alice     - 

116129                    Hull 

671-80 

305-33 

4H-4 

95.    Egret    -        -.      - 

115117                    Cork 

1393-93 

691-15 

49-G 

71.    Storm    -       -        -        - 
118090            Liverpool 

405-22 

186-77 

45-8 

96.    Reformer     - 

114678               London 

1086-08 

541-01 

49-S 

72.    Nooeebar     - 

117575              Kircaldy 

670-42 

309-63 

4<i.2 

97.    Marmora 

116011                Belfast 

10508-63 

5239-.36 
49-9 

73.    Stanley 

118125           Liverpool 

187-31 

87-47 
4U-7 

98.    Macedonia    - 

116012                Belfast 

10511-73 

6244-49 

49-9 

*  Exclusive 

of  Fishing  vt 

sssels,  Tugs, 

Yachts,  Dredgers,  Cable  ships,  &, 

c. 
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APPENDIX  No.  2d. 
{HamUd  in  by  Mr.  J.  T.  Wilkins.) 
T  f«T    f.t     RRTTTSH    STFAMSHIPS*    completed    and     REGISTERED    between     JANUARY,     1901,    and 
DECEmS  19<S^0nc»^'^«)%»'''^l'T^     »  ^^'^  REGISTER  TONNAGE  under  40  ^ER  CENT, 
of  the  GROSS  TONNAGE. 

(17K  VeiuieU.) 

Total  Gro88  Tonnage.  8«,493  Tons.  Total  Nctt  Tonnage,  26,095. 

I.-ORDINARY    CARGO    STEAMERS. 

{149   Vetsels.) 
Total  Gross  Tonnage,  53,642  Tons.  Total  Nett  Tonnage,  17,310  Tons. 

(For  the  high  powered  Passenger,  etc..  Steamers,  see  pages  7-8.) 


NAME  OF  SHIP. 


Official 
Number. 


Port  of 
Registry. 


Gross 
Tonnage. 


Greta 
118035  Liverpool 

ROSYTH 

118734  Kirkcaldy 

BUKNBRAE 

115689  Glasgow 

Enid 
118501  Carnarvon 

Helen 
116013  Belfast 

Norwood 
117700  Glasgow 

Thelma 
118065  Liverpool 

North  Inch 


Bonawe 
119082  Glasgow 

ZiLLAH 

111365  Liverpool 

William  Rowland 
118089  Liverpool 

LOCHABER 

11397G  Glasgow 

Margarita 
115336  Liverpool 

Rose 
108085  Liverpool 

May 
118056  Liverpool 

Annie 
115281  Liverpool 

QUANCHE 

119581  Manchester 

Gertie 
115333  Liverpool 

JUVERNA 

118118  Liverpool 

Loch  Doon. 
119130  Glasgow 

Daisy 
118114  Liverpool 


Tons. 
317-28 

419-24 

195-46 

266-62 

33311 

200-05 

399-61 

206-49 

241-76 

273-03 

362-84 

287-96 

374-84 

321-44 

26302 

371-59 

256-96 

369-92 

285-33 

211-11 

319  64 


Engine 

Room 

Allowance. 

Percentage 

of  Gross 

in  Italics. 


Crew 

Space 

Deduction, 

Percentage 

of  Gross 

in  Italics, 


Other 

deductions 

Section  79, 

Percentage 

of  Gross 

in  Italics. 


Tons. 

238-33 

75-1 

312-64 

74-6 

137-80 
70-5 

178-73 
67-1 

235-08 
70  G 

136-05 
G8-0 

261-70 

6S-3 

147-21 
■    71-3 

155-80 
64-5 

248-34 
66-6 

227-71 
62-8 

185-99 

04-a 

245-47 

65-5 

204-33 

G3-li 

178-19 
67-7 

i32-80 
62-7 

168*02 
05-4 

230-51 

63-3 

192-65 

67-5 

134-58 
63-8 

20C-38 

6SI-7 


Tons. 

33-77 

10-7 

27-95 
6-7 

21-18 
10-8 

38-35 
14-4 

33-91 

10-3 

21-37 

10-7 

49-25 
12-3 

9-35 

4-a 

27-36 
11-3 

3908 

10-5 

47-45 
lS-1 

32-42 

11-3 

39-67 
10-5 

33-79 

10-5 

20-98 
8-0 

45-23 


NettJ 
Register 
Tonnage. 

Percentagi 
of  Gross 
in  Italics. 


20-42 

:  7-9 

43-94 

11-9 

lV-84 
G-3 

21-21 
10-0 

29-78 
9-3 


Tons. 
10-96 


12-41 

2-9 

4-45 
3-S 

4-41 
1-6 

6-19 
1-8 

5-58 
2-8 

12*82 

3-2 

10-27 
5-0 

11-30 

4-7 

9-48 

2-5 

12-81 

3-5 

9-43 

3-3 

11-08 

3-0 

15-07 

7-99 

3-1 

11-42 
3-0 

10-93 

4-s 

11-76 

3-2 

9-38 

3-3 

6-53 
3-1 

15-51 
4-9 


Tons. 

34-12 

10-7 

66-24 
15-8 

32-03 

I&4 

45-13 

16-9 

57-93 

17-4 

37-05 

18-5 

75-84 
19-0 

39-66 

19-2 

4T22 
19-5 

76-13 

20-4 

74-87 
20-6 

6012 

20-8 

78-62 
21-U 

68-25 

21-2 

55-86 

21-2 

82-15 
22-1 

57-59 

22-4 

83-71 
22-0 

65-46 

22'9 

48-79 
23-1 

73-97 
23-1 


Remarks. 


A  well-deck  cargo  steamer, 
machinery  aft. 

A  well-deck  cargo  steamer, 
machinery  aft. 

A  well-deck  cargo  steamer, 
machinery  aft. 

A  well-deck  cargo  steamer, 
machinery  aft. 

A  well-deck  cargo  steamer, 
machinery  aft. 

A  well-deck  cargo  steamnr, 
machinery  aft. 

A  well-deck  cargo  steamer, 
machinery  aft. 

A  cargo  steamer  with  fore- 
castle and  poop,  machinery 
aft. 

A  well -deck  cargo  steamer, 
machinery  aft. 

A  we  1-deck  cargo  steamer, 
machinery  aft. 

A  well-deck  cargo  steamer, 
machinery  aft. 

A  well-deck  cargo  steamer, 
machinery  aft: 

A  well-deck  cargo  steamer, 
machinery  aft. 

A  well-deck  cargo  steamer, 
machinery  aft. 

A  cargo  steamer,  having  open 
forecastle  and  R.Q.D. 
machinery  aft. 

A  well  deck  cargo  steamer, 
machinery  aft. 

A  well-deck  cargo  steamer, 
machinery  aft. 

A  well-deck  cargo  steamer, 
machinery  aft. 

A  well-deck  cargo  steamer, 
machinery  aft. 

A  well-deck  cargo  steamer, 
machinery  aft. 

A  well-deck  cargo  steamer, 
machinery  aft. 


»  Exclusive  of  lishing  vessels,  Tugs,  Yachts,  Dredgers,  Cable  ships,  &c 
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NAME  OF  SHIP. 

Gross 

Engine 

Room 

.Allowance. 

Crew 

Space 

Deduction. 

Other 
Deduct'ns. 
Section  79. 

Nett 
Register 
Tonnage. 

REMARKS. 

Official                    Port  of 
Number.                 Registry. 

Tonnage. 

Percentage 
of  Gross 
in  It<ilics. 

Percentage 
of  Gross 
in  Italics. 

Percentage 

of  Gross 

in  Italics. 

Perci'.ntage 
of  Gross 
in  Italics. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

113468 

Jessie 

Liverpool 

364-04 

228-24 

6t7 

3912 

10-7 

12-25 
3-4 

84-43 

23-2 

A  well-deck  cargo  steamer, 
machinery  aft. 

Minnie  Hind 
116020                        Belfast 

513-61 

341-15 

66-4 

44-85 
8-7 

8-69 
1-7 

118-72 

23-2 

A  cargo  steamer  of  three- 
island  type. 

116769 

Gael 

Glasgow 

107-74 

63-16 

58-G 

16-06 

li-9 

3-44 

3-2 

25-08 

23-3 

A  well-deck  cargo  steamer, 
machinery  aft. 

118006 

Blanche 

Liverpool 

370-81 

228-67 
61-6 

43-96 

11-8 

11-42 

3-2 

86-76 
23-4 

A  well-deck  cargo  steamer, 
machinery  aft. 

118502 

Elidir 

Carnarvon 

422-59 

264-69 

6^-7 

47-36 

11-2 

11-38 

2-6 

99-16 

23-5 

A  well-deck  cargo  steamer  for 
Welsh  slate  trade,machinery 
aft. 

A  well-deck  cargo  steamer, 
machinery  aft. 

116,004 

Lagan 

Belfast 

392-57 

246-80 

62-9 

42-61 
10-8 

10-27 
2-6 

92-89 

23-7 

119116 

Radium 

Glasgow 

215-32 

135-07 
62-7 

21-69 
10-1 

5-99 

2-8 

52-57 

24-4 

A  well-deck  cargo  steamer, 
machinery  aft. 

119067 

Slateford 

Glasgow 

354-54 

223-90 

63-2 

27-85 
7-8 

13-94 

3-9 

88-85 
25-1 

A  well-deck  cargo  steamer, 
machinery  aft. 

116177 

Clacton 

Harwich 

820-47 

544-78 
66-Jt 

53-23 

6-5 

1306 
1-6 

209-40 

25-5 

A  cargo  steamer,  belonging 
to  G.E.  Railway  Co. 

116062 

FOY 

Fowey 

354-12 

226-12 

6S-9 

29-46 

8-3 

7-63 

Z-1 

91-06 

25-7 

A  well-deck  cargo  steamer, 
machinery  aft. 

115631 

Abbott 

Newry 

282-62 

176-68 
62o 

23-64 

8-4 

9-46 

3-3 

72-94 

25-8 

A  well-deck  cargo  steamer, 
machinery  aft. 

117620 

Haey  Emily 

Dublin 

349-83 

217-65 

63-2 

27-58 
7-9 

13-41 
Sr8 

91-19 
26-1 

A  well-deck  cargo  steamer, 
machinery  aft.           ^r  ; ;i  \  < 

Last  Tennant 
119083                     Qlasgow 

Brookside 

451-46 
300-80 

283-19 

62-7 

186-03 
6V9 

35-81 

7-9 

26-76 
8-9 

14-26 

3-2 

8-47 
2-8 

118-20 

26-2 

79-55 

26-4 

A  steamer  with  R.Q.  deck, 
employed  carrying  explo- 
sives, machinery  aft. 

A  well-deck  cargo  steamer, 
machinery  aft. 

116010 

Belfast 

108664 

Ohior 

Newry 

283-92 

176-61 

61-8 

23-64 

9-46 

3-3 

75-21 

26-5 

A  well -deck  cargo  steamer, 
machinery  aft. 

115632 

Deomore 

Newry 

286-07 

175-63 

61- i 

23-64 
8-3 

9-46 
3-3 

77-44 

27-0 

A  well-deck  cargo  steamer, 
machinery  aft. 

95408 

Stainburn 

Workington 

40513 

249-69 
61-0 

29-72 
7% 

16-31 

4-0 

109-41 

27-0 

A  well-deck  cargo  steamer, 
machinery  aft.                   •  [  i 

Templemore 

386-68 

217-02 

66-3 

56-71 

H-7 

779 

2-0 

104-16 

27-0 

A  well-deck  cargo  steamer, 
machinery  aft. 

101885 

Londondeny 

108649 

ASHTON 

Newry 

283-47 

175-58 
flV9 

23-13 

8-2 

7-83 

2-8 

76-93 

27-1 

A  well-deck  cargo  steamer 
machinery  aft. 

119143 

Glenarm 

Glasgow 

.300-18 

179-56 

33-15 

11-0 

5-51 
1-9 

81-97 

27-3 

A  well  deck  cargo  steamer^ 
machinery  aft. 

119126 

Belford 

Glasgow 

352-36 

217-84 
61-8 

28-00 
8-0 

9-57 

2-7 

96-86 

27:'i 

A  well-deck  cargo  steamer, 
machinery  aft. 

101890 

Cabricklee 

Londonderry 

354-92 

21312 

tiO-1 

29-14 

8-2 

13-27 

3-7 

99-39 

28-0 

A  well-deck  cargo  steamer, 
machinery  aft. 

117574 

Dunniker 

Kirkcaldy 

205-89 

129-92 

(i3-2 

12-24 
5-9 

6-06 

2-9 

57-67 

28-0 

A  cargo  steamer  with   fore- 
castle it  R.Q.D.,  machinery 
aft. 

A  well-deck  cargo  steamer, 
machinery  aft. 

A  cargo  steamer  with   fore- 
castle it  R.Q.D.,  machinery 
aft. 

A  well-deck  cargo  steimer, 
machinery  aft. 

A   well-deck    cargo   steamer, 
machinery  aft. 

118738 
114046 

119113 

113957 

Neptune 

Dundee 
Goole 

Goole 

Cairnoorm 

Glasgow 

HURLFORD 

Glasgow 

363-94 
358-35 

400-68 
343-89 

221-53 

6-0-9 

226-87 
(j.i-.i 

229-29 

57-2 

190-76 

58-1 

24-95 

6-8 

27-97 
7-8 

39-80 
9-9 

31-34 

y-i 

15-10 
4-2 

2-16 

•6' 

14-96 

S-8 

11-56 

3-4 

102-36 
28-1 

101-35 

28-3 

116-64 

29-1 

101-25 
29-4 

304 
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IPPENDICBS : 

NAME  OF  SHIP 

Official             Port  of 
Number            Registry 

Groes 
Tonnage 

Engine 

Room 

.\llowance 

Percentage 
of  Grots 
in  Italics. 

Crew 

Space 

Deduction. 

Percentage 
of  Orou 
in  Italics. 

Other 
deductions 
Section  79 

Percentage 
of  Gross 
in  Italics. 

Nett 
Register 
Tonnage 

Percentage 
of  Gross 
in  Italics. 

REMARKS 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

119163 

Garmoylk 

Glasgow 

100-04 

59-99 
60-0 

6-55 
6-5 

3-60 

3-0 

29-90 

29-9 

A  cargo  steamer  with  R.Q.D., 
machinery  aft. 

119159 

AlLSA 

Glasgow 

100-04 

60-M 
60-0 

6-56 
6-5 

3-60 
3-6 

29-86 

29-9 

A  cargo  steamer  with  R.Q.D., 
machineiy  aft. 

118183 

Thrift 

Aberdeen 

506-44 

312-22 

61-7 

30-38 

12-37 

151-47 

29-9 

A    well-deck    cargo  steamer. 

118735 
101886 

Alice 

Dundee 

Ballynass 

Londondery 

216-83 
296-32 

126-68 
58-4 

174-70 
59-0 

14-59 
6-8 

26-07 
8-8 

10-48 
4-« 

6-54 

2-2 

65-08 
30-0 

89-01 
30-0 

A  cargo  steamer  with  sank 
forecastle  and  R.Q.D.k., 
machinerv  aft. 

A  well-deck    cargo  steamer. 

118754 

Hawthorn 

Hull 

306-73 

186-88 
61-0 

20-38 
6"-6 

6-40 

2-1 

93-07 

30-3 

A  well  deck  cargo  steamer, 
machinery  aft. 

113524 

Jane 

Wick 

10419 

56-40 
54-3 

12-14 
11-3 

400 
3-9 

31-65 

30-5 

A  cargo  steamer  with  R.Q.D., 
machinery  aft. 

114441 

Coaster 

Newcastle 

26918 

139-86 

52-0 

35-86 

13-3 

10-83 

4-0 

82-63 

30-7 

A  well-deck  cargo  steamer, 
machinery  aft. 

115714 

Scout. 

Glasgow 

96-50 

55-54 

57-5 

6-89 
7-1 

4-58 
4-7 

29-59 

30-7 

A  cargo  steamer  with  R.Q.D., 
machinery  aft. 

108648 

Speedy. 

Newry 

396-89 

232-66 

68-7 

34-91 

8-8 

7-44 
18 

121-88 
30-7 

A  well-deck  cargo  steamer, 
machinery  aft. 

113135 

Lonsdale 

Whitehaven 

236-34 

12.5-21 

53-1 

28-31 
1V9 

9-26 

3-9 

73-56 
31-1 

A  well-deck  cargo  steamer, 
machinery  aft. 

116132 

Tees. 

Hull 

275-32 

157-68 

57-3 

20-13 
7-3 

11-91 
Jf-3 

85-60 
31-1 

A  well;deck  cargo  steamer, 
machinery  aft. 

110993 

Taycraig 

Dundee 

406  85 

235-67 

58-0 

32-32 

7-9 

12-11 

2-9 

126-75 

31-2 

A  well-deck  cargo  steamer, 
machinery  aft. 

118642 

Trader 

Newcastle 

270-96 

147-05 
54-3 

29-43 

10-9 

9-31 
3-4 

85-17 
31-4 

A  well-deck  cargo  steamer, 
machinery  aft. 

116007 

Roma 

Belfast 

157-51 

85-28 
54-1 

12-43 

8-0 

10-31 

6-5 

49-49 

si-4 

A  well-deck  cargo  steamer, 
machinery  aft. 

119106 

Ruby 

Glasgow 

405-89 

220-94 
54-4 

44-50 
11-0 

13-09 

3-2 

127-36 
31- 4 

A  well-deck  cargo  steamer, 
machinery  aft. 

119065 

Bombadiee 

Glasgow 

220-53 

126-95 
57-6 

15-00 
6-* 

8-50 
3-8 

70-08 
31-8 

A  well-deck  cargo  steamer, 
machinery  aft.. 

115762 

Brigadier 

Glasgow 

212-71 

119-06 

56-0 

18-53 
8-7 

6-61 

s-i 

68-52 

32-2 

A  well-deck  cargo  steamer, 
machinery  aft. 

95739 

Par 

Fow3y 

435-96 

241-64 
55-5 

46-83 

10-7 

6-49 
1-5 

140-99 
32-3 

A  well-deck  cargo  steamer, 
machinery  aft. 

119150 
86407 

Norseman 

Glasgow 

Pylades 

Cork 

119-59 
680-69 

6066 

50-8 

388-31 

57-0 

19-62 

i6-4 

48-80 
7-1 

Nil. 

21-24 
S-i 

39-31 

32-8 

222-34 
32-8 

A  cargo  steamer,  with  sunk 
forecastle  and  R.Q.D., 
machinerv  aft. 

A  well-deck    cargo   steamer. 

114186 

Silver  City 

Aberdeen 

313-48 

175-40 
S6-0 

24-41 

7-8 

10-52 
3-3 

103-15 

32-9 

A  well-deck  cargo  steamer, 
machinery  aft. 

113476 

TORRINOTON 

Liverpool 

285-67 

158-24 
55-4 

22-39 

7-9 

10-35 

^•6- 

94-69 
33-1 

A  well  deck  cargo  steamer, 
maehinery  aft. 

115934 
115940 
118004 

Constance 

London 

Jessie 

London 

Jennie 

Liverpool 

167-00 
166-77 
222-76 

88-78 
6S-3 

88-88 
53-3 

118-27 
53-1 

14-44 
8-7 

1412 

8-5 

18-89 
8-5 

8-14 
4-« 

8-26 
4-9 

10-48 
4-~ 

55-64 

33-3 

55-61 

33-3 

75-11 

33-7 

A  cargo  steamer  with  snnk 
forecastle  and  R.Q.D., 
machinery  aft. 

A  cargo  steamer  with  sunk 
forecastle  and  R.Q.D., 
machinery  aft. 

A  cargo  steamer,  with  fore- 
castle only,  machinery  aft. 

The  Viceroy 
119197                     Glasgow 

506-95 

272-19 

63-8 

42-82 
8-i 

20-04 
4-0 

170-90 
33-8 

A  well-deck  cargo  steamer, 
machinery  aft. 
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NAME  OF  SHIP. 

Gross 

Engine 

Room 

Allowance. 

Crew 

Space 

Deduction. 

Other 
Deduct'ns. 
Section  79. 

Nett 
Register 
Tonnage. 

Official.                  Port  of 
Number.                Registry. 

Tonnage. 

Percentage 

of  Gross 

ill  Italics. 

Percentage 

of  Ghvss 

in  Italics. 

Percentage 
of  Gross 
in  Italics. 

Percentage 
of  Gross 
in  Itnlics. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Taunton 
118061                     Liverpool 

365-93 

208-90 

sr-i 

22-82 
6-3 

9-52 

2-6 

124-69 
34-1 

Cape  York 

114019                       Gla.sgow 

530-47 

297-66 

56-1 

35-55 

6-7 

16-14 
3-0 

181-12 
34'^ 

ALKXA>fDEA 

113442                     Liverpool 

210-53 

113-23 

53-8 

16-J6 

i       9-24 
4-3 

71-90 
34-3 

Jane 

118009                     Liverpool 

223-39 

117-48 

52-6 

18-89 
8-4 

1048 
4-7 

76-54 
34-3 

ROSECRAIG 

117502                            Banfi 

241-10 

127-24 
53-8 

23-06 

9-0 

7-74 
3-2 

83-06 
34-4 

HUEEICANE 

118127                     Liverpool 

276-02 

149-92 

18-74 
6-8 

12-26 
4-4 

95-10 
34-5 

Foyers 
119167                      Glasgow 

530-57 

291-18 
5Ji.-9 

46-86 
8-8 

9-59 
1-8 

182-94 
34-5 

Acme 
118041                     Liverpool 

226-81 

122-92 

5J!^■2 

16-16 
7-1 

9-21 
4-1 

78-52 
34-6 

Seagull 
113676                    Shoreham 

657-94 

364-28 

55-S 

45-79 

7-0 

19-69 
3-0 

228-18 

34-7 

Naebonne 
1 18064                      Liverpool 

1075-13 

593-41 

5S-2 

88-69 
8-3 

19-00 
1-8 

374-03 
34-8 

Ceoki 
118260                        London 

302-82 

136-73 

49-22 

10-.3 

10-66 

3-5 

106-21 
35-0 

Clarrie 
113452                     Liverpool 

178-15 

99-77 
56-0 

8-42 
4-7 

7-53 

4-3 

62-43 

35-0 

Bessie 
113457                     Liverpool 

176-96 

99-19 

50 -0 

8-42 
4-8 

7-53 

4-2 

61-82 
35-0 

NcHtSEMAN 

119150                      Glasgow 

355-49 

199-08 
66-0 

20-10 
.5-7 

11-71 
3-2 

124-60 
35-i 

Arrival 
120421                        London 

358-23 

186-74 
52-1 

32-26 

U-0 

13-64 

3-8 

125-59 

35-1 

Wavellite 
114069                     Greenock 

592-25 

314-79 

5S-1 

51-84 
8-8 

17-12 
2-0 

208-57 
85-2 

Caelston 
113975                        Glasgow 

658-90 

360-24 
54-6 

42-02 

6-r> 

24-21 
3-7 

232-43 

35-2 

Kyanite 
119156                        Glasgow 

563-78 

297-45 

53-7 

47-78 
8:'; 

18-70 
3-3 

199-85 
35-5 

Ballasteros  IIL 
1147.54                        London 

190-78 

90-58 
47-5 

25-14 

18-2 

6-31 

3-3 

68-75 
3H-0 

New  Oporto 
115149         We.st  HartleiKK)! 

502-40 

283-68 

27-28 
rr4 

10-54 

2-1 

180-90 
3H-0 

IxiON 
114026                        Glasgow 

90-95 

44-80 
4<r?; 

8-87 
<)-8 

4  38 

4-8 

32-90 
30-2 

The  iloNARCH 
119093                       Glasgow 

642-36 

334-02 
5S-() 

52-.50 

8-2 

23-05 
3-fJ 

232-79 

.:IO-2 

Bullfinch 
118326                        London 

246-23 

127-14 

r,V(; 

18-47 

11-28 
4-0 

89-34 

3»l-il 

Goldfinch 
118345                        London 

246-23 

127-14 
Sl-G 

18-47 

7-.T 

11-28 
4-(i 

89-34 
30\! 

Tryst 
120703                       Belfast 

5T9'92 

314-62 

r4-2 

41-16 

7-1 

13-75 
2-4 

210-39 
3ti-3 

The  Emperor 
119114                    Glasgow 

643-90 

33402 

ni-8 

52-68 

8-2 

2313 

3-0 

234-07 

3(i-4 

ESSONITE 

119193                     Glasgow 

588-08 

307-06 

53-3 

51-97 
8-8 

14-79 

2-0 

214-26 

3(:-4 

REMARKS. 


40e. 


A  well- deck  cargo  steamer, 
machinery  aft. 

A  well-deck  cargo  steamer,, 
machinery  aft. 

A  well-deck  cargo  steamer,, 
machinery  aft. 

A  cargo  steamer  with  fore- 
castle only,  machinery  aft. 

A  well-deck  cargo  steamer, 
machinery  aft. 

A  cargo  steamer  with  fore- 
castle &  R.Q.D.,  machinery^ 
aft. 

A  well-deck  cargo  steamer, 
machinery  aft. 

A  well-deck  cargo  steamer, 
machinery  aft. 

A  well-deck  cargo  steamer, 
machinery  aft. 

A  shelter-deck  cargo  steamer.. 

A  passenger  &  cargo  steamer, 
machinery  aft. 

A  cargo  steamer  with  sunk 
forecastle,  machinery  aft. 

A  cargo  steamer  with  sunk 
forecastle,  machinery  aft. 

A  well-deck  cargo  steamer, 
machinery  aft. 

A  well-deck  cargo  steamer, 
machinery  aft. 

A  well -deck  cargo  steamer, 
machinery  aft. 

A  well-deck  cargo  steamer,, 
machinery  aft. 

A  well-deck  cargo  steamer, 
machinery  aft. 

A  cargo  steamer  with  fore- 
castle and  poop,  maehinery 
aft. 

A  three-island  cargo  steamer. 

A  cargo  steamer  with  R.Q.D., 
machinery  aft. 

A  well-deck  cargo  steamer, 
machinery  aft. 

A  cargo  steamer  with  fore- 
castle &  K.Q.D.,  machinery 
aft. 

A  cargo  steamer  with  fore- 
castle ife  R.Q.D.,  machinery 
aft. 

A  well-deck  cargo  steamer. 


A  well-deck    cargo   steamer, 
machinery  aft. 

A  well-deck    cargo   steamer, 
machinery  aft. 

2Q 
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APPENUICBS  : 


NAME  OF  SHIP. 


Ortlcial 
Number. 


Port  of 
Registry. 


G.  Player 
109684  Teigntnouth 

Navarre 
118076  Liverpool 

Zephon 
113958  Glasgow 

AOESORIA 

117578  Kirkcaldy 

Douglass 
1 10997  Dundee 

■  The  Sultan 
119186  Glasgow 

The  President 
119172  Glasgow 

Thistlk 
1131.34  Whitehaven 

Buffalo 
118338  Whitehaven 

Sinainn 
66608  Limerick 

PORTSEA 

119954  Cardiff 

Lycidas 
104689  Maryport 

The  Princess 
116690  Glasgow 

Dublin 
117516  Dublin 

Abebcraig 
110995  Dundee 

DUNIRA 

113982  Glasgow 

The  Countess 
116706  Glasgow 

Shad  Thames 
116906  London 

Cragsman 
116783  Glasgow 

Olivine 
114028  Glasgow 

Jessie 
121203  Glasgow 

Saint  Patrick 
117617  Glasgow 

Marjorie 
118738  Dundee 

Teal 
116736  Glasgow 

Mallard 
115736  Glasgow 

Kapiti 
108078  Wellington  N.Z. 


Gross 

Engine 

Room 

Allowance. 

Tonnage. 

Percent  tu/e 
of  Grot*, 
in  Itnlict. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

667-63 

352-35 

52-8 

1089-49 

585-43 

r,3-7 

93-01 

44-89 
48-3 

189-94 

91-75 

213-91 

118-44 
5.7-4 

645-85 

33215 

r,v4 

646-81 

333-43 

51-5 

517-75 

261-75 
50-6 

286-75 

144-27 

r,o-s 

970-82 

504-04 
51-9 

314-40 

166-30 

52-9 

576-69 

31301 

5^-3 

622-73 

323-89 

52-0 

726-75 

371-86 
51-2 

432-65 

231-04 
r>3-Ji. 

150-31 

75-74 
50-5 

624-38 

323-79 

51-9 

549-27 

290-06 
52-8 

181-37 

77-79 
4.3-0 

63409 

330-25 

52-1 

95-56 

45-43 

47-(; 

648-00 

329-42 

SO-8 

171.70 

95-27 
65-5 

90-52 

45-47 

r,o-2 

90-52 

45-47 

50-2 

208-63 

101-01 
48-5 

Crew 

.Si>aco 
Deduction. 

Other 
Deduct'ns. 
Section  79. 

Xett 
Register 
Tonnage. 

PercenUige 
of  G'rij**, 
in  lUUief. 

Pereentoffe 
of  Gross, 
in  Italics. 

Percentarfe 
of  Gross, 
in  Italics. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

68-02 

8-7 

14-28 
2-1 

248-68 
56-4 

87-42 
8-0 

19-44 
1-8 

397'20 

36-5 

8-63 

0-3 

5-58 

6-0 

33-91 

36-5 

19-79 

10-4. 

8-93 

4-7 

69-47 
36-6 

10-67 

.1-0 

6-59 

3-0 

78-21 
56-6- 

52-32 

8-1 

23'95 
3  7 

237-43 
36-8 

51-58 
8-0 

23-82 
3-7 

237-98 
Sti-S 

45-76 

8-8 

19-43 

3-7 

190-81 
S6-9 

27-99 

0-8 

7-86 

2-7 

106-63 

37-2 

86-70 
9-0 

19-17 

1-9 

360-91 

37-2 

22-76 

7-3 

8-35 

2-6 

116-99 

37-2 

34-27 

fro 

14-93 
2-6 

214-48 

37-2 

44-69 
7-2 

21-38 
3-5 

232-77 
37-3 

56-55 

7-8 

26-71 
3-6 

271-63 

37-4 

26-66 

H-2 

12-81 
3-0 

162-14 
37-4 

12-35 

8-3 

5'43 

S'6 

56-79 

37-6 

44-69 

7-2 

21-16 

3-3 

234-74 

37-6 

35-51 

6-5 

17-07 
31 

206-63 
37-6 

31-73 

17% 

3-47 

1-9 

68-38 

37-7 

40-59 
«4 

23-02 
3-6 

240-23 
37-9 

8-08 

8-n 

5-80 
6-0 

36-25 

37-9 

59-64 

i)-2 

13-04 

2-0 

245-90 
38-0 

6-74 

4-25 

2-5 

65-44 
38-1 

6-.56 

7-2 

4-04 

4-4- 

34-45 

38-2 

6-56 

7-2 

4-04 

34-^5 

38-2 

17-69 

8-J, 

10-09 
.j--,v 

79-84 
38-3 

REMARKS. 


A  well-deck  cargo  stciinier, 
machinery  aft 

A  shelter-deck  cargo  steamer. 

A  cargo  steamer  with  R.Q.D., 
machinery  aft. 

A  cargo  steamer,  with  sunk 
forecastle  and  R.  Q,  D., 
macliinery  aft. 

A  well-deck  cargo  steamer, 
machinery  aft. 

A  well-deck  cargo  steamer 
machinery  aft. 

A  well-deck  cargo  steamer, 
machinery  aft. 

A  well-deck  cargo  steamer, 
machinery  aft. 

A  cargo  steamer,  with  fore- 
castle and  R.Q.D.,  machin- 
ery aft. 

A  well-deck  cargo  steamer. 

A  cargo  steamer,  with  fore- 
castle and  R.Q.D.,  machin- 
ery aft. 

A  well-deck  cargo  steAmer, 
machinery  aft. 

A  well-deck  cargo  steamer, 
machinery  aft. 

A  well-deck  cargo  steamer, 
machinery  aft. 

A  well-deck  cargo  steamer, 
machinery  aft. 

A  well-deck  cargo  steamer, 
machinery  aft. 

A  well-deck  cargo  steamer, 
machinery  aft. 

A  well-deck  cargo  steamer, 
machinery  aft. 

A  well-deck  cargo  steamer, 
machinery  aft. 

A  well-deck  cargo  steamer, 
machinery  aft. 

A  cargo  steamer  with  H.Q.D., 
machinery  aft. 

A  well-deck  cargo  steamer, 
machinery  aft. 

A  cargo  steamer  with  sunk 
foreca-stle  and  R.Q.D.,  ma- 
chinery aft. 

A  cargo  steamer  with  R,Q.D., 
machinery  aft. 

A  cargo  steamer  with  R.Q.D., 
machinery  aft. 

A  well-deck  cargo  steamer. 


TONNAGE    COMMITTEE. 


3or 


Engine 

Crew 

Other 

Net 

NAME  OF  SHIP. 

Gross 

Room 
Allowance. 

Space 
Deduction. 

deductions 

Section  79. 

Register 
Tonnage. 

Tonnage 

Percentage 

Percentaae 

Percentage 

Percentage 

REMARKS. 

Official 
Xumbei 

Port  of 
Registry. 

of  i-iross 
in  Italics. 

of  Gross 
in  Italics. 

of  Gross 
in  Italics. 

of  Gross 
in  Italics. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Pearl 

114994 

Lowestoft 

190-84 

98.11 

11-56 

7-82 

73-35 

A 

well-deck  cargo  steamer,. 

51-^ 

6-1 

4-1 

38-4 

machinery  aft. 

Mabion 

118736 

Dundee 

17311 

91-53 

9-84 

5-01 

66-73 

A 

cargo  steamer  having  sunk 

52-9 

5-7 

2-9 

38-5 

forecastle    and    R,  Q.  D., 

Zephye 

machinery  aft. 

120825 

Liverpool 

214-35 

107-84 

15-84 

7-71 

82-96 

A 

cargo  steamer  with  fore- 

50-3 

T4 

3-6 

38-7 

castle  and  R.Q.D.,  machin- 

Eddie 

ery  aft. 

118447 

London 

219-02 

102-11 

24-15 

7-21 

85-55 

A 

well-deck  cargo  steamer, 

4G-6 

11-0 

3-3 

39-1 

machinery  aft. 

CONDOE 

115765 

Glasgow 

91-88 

43-86 

8-80 

3-17 

36-05 

A 

cargo  steamer  with  R.Q.D., 

47-7 

9-6 

3-5 

39-2 

machinery  aft. 

Eaglb 

116089 

Hull 

181-69 

91-49 

18-14 

^4 

71-32 

A 

cargo  steamer,  machinery 

50-4 

10-0 

■4 

39-2 

aft. 

Jennie 

114023 

Glasgow 

95-41 

42-65 

9-28 

5-98 

37-50 

A 

carge  steamer  with  R.Q.D.,, 

U^r 

9-7 

6-3 

39-3 

machinery  aft, 

Onyx 

119063 

Glasgow 

557-09 

273-33 

47-26 

17-39 

219-11 

A 

well-deck  cargo   steamer,. 

49-1 

8-5 

3-1 

S9-3 

machinery  aft. 

Cheshiee 

118144 

Liverpool 

632*52 

317-45 

49-21 

17-03 

448-83 

A 

well-deck   cargo  steamer, 

50-2 

7-S 

2-7 

39-3 

machinery  aft. 

Main 

115389 

Cardiff 

705-62 

375-53 

37-15 

15-49 

277-45 

A 

well-deck  cargo   steamer,. 

5Jf2 

5-S 

2-2 

39-3 

machinery  aft. 

Faiby 

93655 

King's  Lynn 

247-90 

117-43 

2.5.10 

7-77 

97-60 

A 

well-deck  cargo    steamer. 

47-4 

10-1 

3-1 

39-4 

machinery  aft. 

Rossbank 

119103 

Glasgow 

60217 

301-77 

43-49 

19-93 

236-98 

A 

well-deck  cargo    steamer,. 

50-1 

7-2 

3-3 

39-4 

machinery  aft. 

Geace 

120469 

London 

354-40 

160-44 

38-89 

15-24 

139-83 

A 

well-deck  cargo  steamer, 

4.5-2 

11-0 

4-3 

39-5 

machinery  aft. 

ROSSLYN 

119091 

Glasgow 

603-38 

301-77 

43-29 

20-03 

238-29 

A 

well-deck   cargo    steamer. 

50-0 

7.2 

3-3 

39-5 

machinery  aft. 

Sagenite 

11919.^> 

Glasgow 

702-85 

3.3913 

65-21 

20-05 

278-46 

A 

well-deck  cargo    steamer. 

4S-3 

9-S 

2-8 

39-6 

machinery  aft. 

Plovee 

ll.'>740 

Glasgow 

15378 

79-24 

7-89 

5-59 

61-06 

Cargo  steamer. 

51-0 

5-7 

3-7 

39-7 

Maggie  Pcevls 

93058 

Berwick 

92-62 

43-79 

8-56 

3-49 

36-78 

A 

cargo  steamer  with  R.Q.D., 

47-s 

9-2 

3-8 

39-7 

machinery  aft. 

Feateenity 

113126 

Manchester 

675-89 

356-81 

41-43 

8-98 

268-67 

A  well-deck  cargo  steamer. 

52-8 

0-1 

1-3 

39-8 

Pkixcess  Beaba 

109509 

Cork 

212-^ 

127-79 

Nil 

Nil 

84-43 

A 

passenger  and  cargo  steam- 
er with  R.Q.D.,  machinery 

60-2 

— 



39-8 

Brilliant 

aft. 

114403 

Glasgow 

657-34 

329-68 

46-68 

lS-67 

262-31 

A 

well-deck    cargo  steamer, 

50-2 

71 

2-8 

39-9 

machinery  aft. 

Kesteel 

115678 

Glasgow 

99-77 

44-40 

9-93 

5-63 

39-81 

Cargo  steamer,  machinery  aft. 

44-5 

9-9 

5-7 

39-9 

409. 
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APPENDICES : 


II.— PASSENGER,  etc.,  STEAMERS,  12  KNOTS  AND  ABOVE. 

{39  VeueU.) 

Total  Gross  Tonnaoe,  32,851  Tons.  Total  Nett  Tonnage,  8,788  Tons. 


NAME  OF  SHIP. 


Official 

Number. 


Port  of 
Registry. 


Princess  Victoria 
1159.%3  London 

Queen  Alexandra 
116686  Glasgow. 

Kino  Edward 
113963  Glasgow 

Scotia 
111038  Dublin 

Snowdon 
1110.39  Dublin 

Colleen  Bawn 
•99762  Drogheda 

Mellifont 
99763  Drogheda 

Folkestone 
1183.')3  London 

Hythe 
12O.'J04  London 

The  Queen 
118293  London 

Lapwing 
116771  Glasgow 


Clodagh 
10200.'5  Waterford 


Great  Southern 
115823  London 


Great  Western 
115806  London 


Brighton 
102664  Newhaven 

Yarmouth 
116176  Harwich 

Sheila 
119104  Glasgow 

Cromer 
109883  Harwich 


Londonderry 
116017  Belfast 

Duke  of  Connauoht 
114299  Fleetwood 


Princess  Maud 
114008  Gla-sgow 

Rose 
115092  Glasgow 


Gross 
Tonnage. 


Tons. 
1,692-28 

664  67 

562-37 

1,871-66 

1,109-61 

1204-29 

1204-2  9 

496-35 

508-60 

1658-38 

210-70 

1430-23 

1,33914 

1,339-21 

1,12902 
805-95 
279-93 
812-22 

2,085-30 
1,714-24 

1,229-52 
1,151-48 


Engine 

Room 

Allowance. 

Peirentai/e 

of  GmsK 

in  Italics. 


Crew 

Space 

de  uction 

PmrenUujt 
of  Gros» 
in  lUilics. 


Tons. 
1,317-65 

538-07 
HVO 

421-51 

75-0 

1,426*11 

70-2 

847-07 
896-74 
896-74 

rn 

335-74 

67-6' 

342-28 
6-7-.? 

1228-31 
74-1 

123-76 

5S-S 


983-73 

(JS-7 


878-19 
05-0 


878-19 
65-6 


765-68 
07-S 

525-68 
05-2 

170-01 
60-7 

503  44 
ti2-0 


1,296-26 
1,076-48 


711-18 
'>7-f< 

701-79 
r,i-t) 


Other 

deductions 

Section  79. 

Pefcentaije 
of  Gross 
in  Italics. 


Tons. 

14109 

H-0 

67-44 

10- 1 

48-13 
X-5 

110-17 

rru 

52-28 
52-45 


52-45 


NeM 
Register 
Tonnage 

Percent-age 
of  Gross 
in  Italics. 


53-16 

lt>-7 

53-46 

10-5 

54-95 
3-il 

29-88 
H-1 


65-91 

.f-« 


88-29 
6-6- 


88-02 
6-6' 


57-05 

->-o 

.53-12 
ii-a 

20-61 
7-4 

48-83 
C-O 


125-70 

85-07 
.-,-0 


103-91 

H-r, 

63-78 


Tons. 

14-49 

•n 

7-27 
VI 

8-92 
1-6 

16-12 

•9 

14-94 
1-3 

15-63 

1-3 

15-63 
1-3 

7-27 
i-4 

7-56 
1-5 

17-28 
1-0 

8-35 

Jt-0 


22-92 

1-7 


18-49 
1-Jt 


18-66 

i-4 


5-22 

•5 

9-10 
VI 

8-20 
'3-9 

6-71 


14-01 


16-34 
■i) 


26-34 

•3-1 

17-67 


Tons. 
11905 

51-89 
7-8 

83-81 
U-9 

319-26 

17-0 

195-32 

17-0 

239-47 

19-9 

239-47 

19-9 

100-08 

Sirs 

105-30 

20-7 

357-84 
21-6 

48-71 
23-1 


367-67 

25-0 


354-17 
26-Jt 


364-44 


301-07 
26-7 

218-05 
27-1 

81-11 
29-0 

253-24 
31-2 


650-33 
31.2 

536-35 
31-3 


388-09 

368-24 
32-0 


REMARKS. 


Twin  screw  passenger  steamer 

for  Canadian  Pacific  Rail- 
way, 19i  knots  (Lloyds). 
A  turbine  passenger  steamer. 

River   Clyde    Service,   21 

knots  (Lloyds). 
A  turbine  passenger  steamer. 

River    Clyde   Service,   20 

knots  (Lloyds). 
A  twin-screw  passenger  and 

mail  steamer,  L.  &  N.W. 

Rail.  Co.,21  knots  (Lloyds). 
A  twin-screw  passenger  and 

cargo  steamer,  L.  ife  N.W. 

Ran.  Co.,16  knots  (Lloyds). 
Twin-screw  passenger,  cargo, 

and  cattle  steamer,  L.  <fe  Y. 

Rail.Co.,17  knots  (R'g'st'd). 
Twin-screw  passenger,  cargo, 

and  cattle  steamer,  L.  >fe  Y. 

Rail.  Co.,17  knots  (Lloyds). 
A     twin-screw      passenger 

steamer,  S.E.  &  C.  Rail. 

Co.,  15  knots  (Lloyds). 
A      twin-screw     passenger 

steamer,  S.E.  &  C.  Rail. 

Co.,  exact  speed  unknown. 
Awning-deck  turbine  mssen- 

ger  steamer,  S.E .  <fe  C.  Rail . 

Co.,  21  knots  (Lloyds). 
A  passenger  and  airgo  steamer 

^vith  forecastle,  bridge,  and 

R.Q.D.,  machinery  aft.,  1 2 

knots  (Lloyds). 
A  passenger  and  cargo  steamer 

belonging    to    Waterford 

S.  S.  Co.,  Ltd.,   15  knots 

(Lloyds). 
Shelter  -  deck      Passenger 

Steamer,   Milford    Haven 

and    Waterford    Service, 

16  knots  (Lloyds). 
Shelter  -  deck      Passenger 

Steamer,   Milford    Haven 

and    Waterford    Service, 

16  knots  (Lloyds). 
Awning-deck    Turbine    Pas- 
senger Steamer,  L.B.<tS.C. 

Rail.  Co.,21  knots(Lloyds). 
A  cargo  Steamer  belonging  to 

G.    E.    Rail.    Co.,      141 

Registered. 
A     passenger      and      cargo 

steamer  for  coasting  pur- 
poses, 13  knots  (Lloyds). 
Twin  -  screw     shelter     deck 

passenger      and      cargo 

steamer,  G.  E.  Rail.  Co. 

131  knots  (Lloyds). 
A  turbine  passenger  steamer 

belonging  to  Midland  Rail. 

Co.,  21  knots  (Lloyds). 
A      twin  -  screw      passenger 

steamer,  L.  i  Y.  and  L.  & 

N.  W.  Rail.  Co.'s,  19-19J 

knots  (Lloyds). 
A  shelter-deck  passenger  and 

cargo    coasting     steamer, 

12  knots  (Lloyds). 
A  three-island  passenger  and 

cargo  steamer,    15    knots 

(Lloyds). 


TONNAGE    COMMITTEE. 
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NAME  OF  SHIP. 


Official 
Number. 


Port  of 
Registry. 


PeINCESS  P.4.TEICIA 

119070  Glasgow 

Peincess  Maud 
'98333  Glasgow 

Kilkenny 
a  17513  Glasgow 

Qbokingen 
115912  London 


LiaSUWAKDEN 

115992  London 


Brussexs 
109884  Harwich 


Unity 
113120  Manchester 


Gross 
Tonnage. 


Tons. 
836-99 

1,742-01 

1419-48 

987-73 

989-87 

1379-79 

1097-11 


Engine 

Room 

Allowance. 

Percentage 
of  Gross 
in  Italics. 


Crew 

Space 
Deduction. 

Percentage 

of  Gross 

in  Italics. 


Tons. 

509-51 
60-9 


1,077-46 
61-9 


828-38 
58-4 


567-70 
57-5 


559-55 

66-5 


788-90 
5T2 


603-94 


Other 
Deduct'ns, 
Section  79. 

Percentage 

of  Gross 

in  Italics. 


Tons. 

4415 

5-2 


72-60 


67-40 


38-00 
3-9 


38-04 
3-9 


54-29 
3-9 


52-46 


Nett 
Register 
Tonnage. 

Percentage 

of  Gross 

in  Italics. 


Tons. 

6-70 
•8 


9-36 

■6 


7-64 


17-74 
V8 


17-86 
1-8 


13-91 

1-0 


12-73 


Tons. 

276-63 
33-1 


582-59 
33-Jt 


516-06 
36-3 


364-29 

36-8 


374-42 

37-8 


522-69 
3T9 


427-98 


REMARKS. 


Apassengerand  cargo  steamer, 
belonging  to  Messrs.  Lang- 
lands  and  Sons,  12  knots 
(Lloyds.) 

A  turbine  passenger  steamer, 
belonging  to  Port  Patrick 
and  Wigtonshire  Rail. 
Co.'s,  20  knots  (Lloyds). 

A  passenger  &  cargo  steamer, 
belonging  to  City  of  Dublin 
S.P.Co.,  15  knots  registered. 

Shelter-deck  cargo  steamer, 
belonging  to  Gen.  Stm.  Nav. 
Co.,  Ltd.,  13  knots  (Lloyds) 

Shelter-deck  cargo  steamer, 
belonging  to  Gen.  Stm.  Nav. 
Co.,  Ltd.,  13  knots  (Lloyds) 

Atwin-screw,shelter-deckpas- 
senger  ife  cargo  steamer,  G.E. 
RaiX  Co,  15  knots  (Lloyds) 

A  three-island  cargo  steamer, 
14  (knots)  Lloyds. 


Note. — The  only  Atlantic  liners  having  a  Nett  Register  Tonnage  less  than  40  per  cent,  of  the  Gross  Tonnage 
are  the  Lucania  and  Campania,  both  of  which  vessels  were  built  in  1893.  The  particulars  of  these  vessels  are  as 
follows : — 


Campania 
102086  Lirerpool 

Lucania 
102105  Liverpool 


12950-34 


12952-13 


7373-22 

56-9 


7373-22 

56-9 


55311 
4-3 


551-37 

4-3 


60-43 
■4 


52-22 

■4 


4973-58 
38-4 


4975-32 

38-4 


Twin-screw  passeng'r  steamer, 
White  Star  Line,  22  knots 
(Lloyds) 

Twin-screw  passeng'r  steamer. 
White  Star  Line,  22  knots 
(Lloyds). 


810  APPENDICES  : 

List  of  British  Steamships*  completed  and  Registered  between  January,  1905,  and  June,  1905  (inclusive),  whicB 
haye  a  Nett  Register  Tonnage  under  40  per  cent,  of  the  Gross  Tonnage. 

(18  Vessels). 
Total  Gross  Tonnage,  10,343  Tons.  Total  Nett  Tonnage.  2,626  Tons. 


I.    ORDINARY    CARGO,    ETC.    STEAMERS. 
(15  Vessels.) 
Total  Gross  Tonnage,  5,506  Tons.  Total  Nett  Tonnage,  1,775  Tons. 

(For  the  high  pmoered passenf/er  etc.,  steamers,  see  below.) 


NAME    OF    SHIP. 


Official 
Number, 


Port  of 
Registry, 


OSPREY       '  ^ 

120639  Liverpo^ 

DUNSFOED 

121222  Glasgow 

Ada 
119709  Southampton 

Senga 
99735  AjT 

Meecohy 
118744  Dundee 

Clydesdale 
121243  Glasgow 

Atalakta 
121227  Glasgow 

Princess    Helena 
121226  Glasgow 

Haller 
121054  Hull 

Stock  Force 
113136  Whitehaven 

Elsie 
118666  Newcastle 

Tern  • 
120783  Ip.swich 

Wartee  Priory 
121051  Hull 

Swallow 
120781  Ipswich 

SiRIL'S 

90923  Grangemouth 


Gross. 
Tonnage. 


Tons. 
327-01 


368^ 

52907 

460-03 

385-68 

394-33 

519-18 

733'24 

448-61 

538-48 

98-68 
158-45 
298-69 
160-09 

95-50 


Engine 

Room 

Allowance. 

Percentage 
of  Gross 
in  Italics. 


Tons. 

209-16 

6-4-0 


332-33 

63-8 

264-99 

5S-S 

229-44 

59-5 

231-14 

58-6 

286-09 

436-99 

.Wv; 

251-30 
56-0 

289-63 

53-8 

51-99 

77-60 
49-0 

157-05 
52-6 

77-04 
^■1 

44-40 
46-5 


Crew 

Space 

Deduction 

Percentcuje 
of  Gross 
in  Italics. 


Other 

deductions 

Section  79- 

Pe7-centa//e 
of  Gross 
in  italics- 


Tons. 
22-72 

6-9 

36-73 

9-8 

30-70 
■5-8 

45-17 

10-0 

27-80 


39-90 
10-1 

46-48 
8-9 

43-26 
5-9 

33-26 

7-4 

40-12 
7-5 

7-31 

7-4 

19-39 

13-a 

26-26 

8-8 

19-18 
lS-0 

8-10 
8-5 


Tons. 

8-41 

2-6- 

14-89 
4-0 

14-16 

S-7 

10-37 
3-3 

1404 
S-6 

3-17 

■8 

12-91 

2-5 

63-1 

•9 

11-69 

14-12 
2-6 

3-31 

3-07 
I -.9 

2-67 


2-98 
1-9 

5.61 
5-9 


Nett 
Regi.ster 
Tonnage. 

Percentage 

of  Gross 

in  Italics- 


Tons. 

86-72 

20-5 

98-85 
S6-8 

151-88 
28-7 

129-50 
28-9 

114-40 

29-7 

120-12 
SO-5 

33-5 

246-68 
33-6 

152-36 

54-0 

194-61 
36-1 

36-07 
S6-5 

58-39 
36-9 

112-71 

37-7 

60-89 
38-0 

37-39 

39-1 


REMARKS. 


A  fish  carrier  with  forecastle 
and  R.Q.D.,  machinery  aft. 

A  well-deck  cargo  steamer,, 
machinery  aft. 

A  cargo  steamer  for  L.  <fe  S.W.. 
Rail.  Co. 

A  well-deck  cargo  steamer, 
machinery  aft. 

A  well-deck  cargo  steamer,, 
machinery  aft. 

A  shelter-deck  passenger  and', 
cargo  steamer.  River  Clyde- 
Service. 

A  shelter-deck  cargo  steamer,, 
machinery  aft. 

A  i:issenger  &  cargo  steamer, 
hiving  a  forecastle  and  a. 
conbined  bridge  and  poop. 

A  wei-deck  cargo  steamer,. 
macHnery  aft. 

A  well-ded?  cargo  steamer, 
machiner'  aft. 

A  cargo  steaner,  machinery 
aft.  _  - 

A  cargo  steamer  with  sunk 
forecastle  arid  R.  i-  D,, 
machinei-y  aft. 

A  fish  carrier,  machines  aft. 


A  cargo  steamer  with  .ynk. 

forecastle,  and  R.  Q.  D. 

machinery  aft. 
A  cargo  steamer  with  R.QD 

machinery  aft. 


II.    PASSENGER,    ETC.,    STEAMERS,    12  knots  and  above. 

(3  Vessels.) 
Total  Gross  Tcmnage,  4,838  Tons.  Total  Nett  Tonnage,  851  Tons. 


Engine 

Crew 

Other 

Nett 

■    t 

NAME  OF  SHIP. 

Gross 

Room 
Allowance. 

Space 
Deduction. 

deductions. 
Section  79. 

Tonnage 
Register. 

Official 

Port  of 

Tonnage. 

Percentage 

Percentage 

Percentar/e 

Percentage 

REMARKS. 

Number. 

Registry. 

of  Gross 

of  G»oss 

of  Gross 

of  Gross 

/ 

in  Italics. 

in  Italics. 

in  Italics. 

in  Italics. 

/ 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

/ 

ViKINO 

1960-76 

1589-88 

92-40 

21-50 

246-98 

A  turbine  passenger  steai 

I 

118604 

Douglas 

8  IS 

4-7 

1-1 

12-7 

Isle    of    Man  S.P.Oo. 
knots  (Registered).      / 

f 

Onward 

1670-88 

1204-21 

122-56 

11-32 

332-79 

Awning-deck  turbine  paf 
ger  steamer,  S.E.&C/' 

120322 

London 

72-1 

7-3 

-7 

19-9 

Co.,  exact  si)eed  not  Jj 
tered.                     ^ 

k 

, 

Dieppe 

1215,56 

885-75 

53-36 

5-64 

270-81 

A  shelter-deck  turbinf 

epi 

10,>655 

Newhaven 

7..'-.'* 

4-.; 

•5 

22-3 

enger  steamer,  L.F 
Rail.  Co.,  exact  f 
known.              / 

♦  Exclusive  of  Fishing  vessels,  Tugs,  Yacht.s,  Dredgers,  Cable  ships,  <fec. 


TONNAGE    COMMITTEE.  3H 

APPENDIX  No.  2e. 

{Handed  in  hp  Mr.  J.  T.    Wilkins.) 

Statement  showing  Total  Gross  and  Nett  Kegistee  Tonnages  of  Ocean-going  and  other  Beitish 
Steamships  *  built  and  registered  January,  1901,  to  December,  1904  (inclusive). 


No.  of 
Vessels. 

Gross  Tonnage. 

Percent- 
age of 
grand 
total. 

Description. 

Nett  Register 
Tonnage. 

Ships  which  have  a  Nett     j.  Ocean-going  steamers  -         - 
?r^cen"aX"p^Us  ^-  Home.f«.d|  coasting,  cross-> 
^  the  Gross  To^nnage.  ^         '^^°"«1'  ^*«-'  ^*^°'«^«-       ^ 

869 
64 

3,455,300 
71,700 

2,220,200 
44,800 

89-9 
1-8 

Total 

933 

3,527,000 

2,265,000 

91-7 

Shins  which  have  a  Nett     ,    ^             ■        ^ 

*^D     ■  .„   rr„ ,       »  1.  Ocean-gomg  steamers  - 

•      ^m  Sr  3M  (  2.  Home-t'radI  coasting,  cross- . 

theGross^onnage.^         chamiel,  etc.,  steamers.       1 

43 
329 

241,800 
191,900 

128,600 
77,100 

5-2 
31 

Total 

372 

433,700 

205,700 

8-3 

Grand  Totals 

1,305 

3,960,700 

2,470,700 

100 

*  Exclusive  of  Fi-shing  Vessels,  Tugs,  Yachts,  Dredgers,  Cable  Ships,  etc. 
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APPENDICES  : 
APPENDIX  No.  3a. 


(Ilandtd  in  by  Mr.  J.  T.  WUkint.) 

LIST  of  BRITISH  STEAMSHIPS:*  completed  and  REGISTERED,  between  JANUARY,  1901,  and; 
DECEMBER,  1904  (inclusive),  which  have  a  NETT  REGISTER  TONNAGE  of  50  PER  CENT,  and 
under  of  the  GROSS  TONNAGK 


(*77  ve*seU.) 

Engine 

Crew 

Other  De- 

Nett 

Room 

Space 

ductions. 

Register 

Name  of 

Ship.    - 

Gross 
Tonnage. 

Allowance. 

Deduction. 

Section  79. 

Tonnage. 

Official 

Port  of 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Remarks. 

Number. 

Registry. 

Tons. 

Percenta{je 

Percentage 

Percentage 

Peirentage 

of  Gross 

of  Gross 

of  Gross 

of  Gross 

in  Italics. 

in  Italics. 

in  Italics. 

in  Italics. 

- 

1.    Maby 

97-90 

37-89 

8-35 

5-03 

46-63 

A  Cargo  Steamer,  \\-ith 
R.Q.D..       Machinerjr 
aft. 

115751 

Glasgow 

S8-7 

8-5 

S-2 

47-6- 

2.      BitEEZB 

-                      w                      - 

176-36 

70-70 

18-90 

9-e 

77-76 

A  Cargo  Steamer  having 

118060 

Liverpool 

JiO-1 

10-7 

5-1 

u-1 

forecastle    only,    Ma- 
chinery aft 

3.    Ebo  - 

London 

97-08 

39-27 
40-5 

12-07 
12-1, 

Nil 

45-74 

Twin       Screw      River 
.Steamer,     for    Royal 

114693 

4'  •' 

Niger  Co. 
A      Well-deck      Cargo 

4.     KiNTORE     - 

,        -        - 

230-86 

93-45 

14-99 

10-46 

111-96 

116150 

Adelaide 

J,0-5 

6-5 

4-5  ■ 

48\-i 

Steamer,     Machinery 

6.    Ida    - 

-        -        . 

322-25 

132-11 

22-09 

9-27 

15878 

til  t. 

A     Twin-screw     Cargo 

115956 

London 

WO 

6-8 

2-9 

49-3 

Steamer,  with  monkey 

A  A\^%^^^\j 

Jt-m\^  M^^^y^  ^^ 

f-*  ^ 

forecastle. 

6.      DUNAVON 

. 

569-12 

238-04 

42-11 

8-62 

280-35 

A      Well-deck      Cargo 

lir.764 

Glasgow 

J,l-ii 

r-4 

1-5 

49-..' 

Steamer,     Machinery 
aft. 

7.      DUNCRAIG 

•        -        - 

562-95 

2.37-70 

41-43 

8-62 

275-11 

A     WelWeck      Cargo 

11.5679 

Glasgow 

42-'2 

7-4 

1-5 

48-9 

Steamer,     Machinery 
aft. 
A      Well-deck      Cargo 

8.    Aleiandee 

-        -        - 

380-56 

160-72 

24-61 

7-41 

187-82 

93988 

Nelson,  N.Z. 

j^-2 

6-5 

19 

49-4 

Steamer,      for      New 
Zealand  coasting  trade.. 

9.    Storm 

. 

405-22 

171-94 

31-80 

15-71 

185-77 

A      Well-deck      Cargo 

118090 

Liverpool 

Ji2-4 

7-9 

3-9 

45-8 

Steamer. 

10.    Bellona   - 

... 

117-37 

50-23 

9^2 

Nil 

58-02 

Cargo  Barge  for  Union 

114759 

London 

1^9 

7*7 

— 

49-4 

Castle  Line,  sunk  fore- 
castle and  R.Q.D. 

11.    Saint  Giles 

. 

596-67 

256-22 

37-17 

15-48 

287-80 

A      Shelter-deck.     Pas- 

118164 

Aberdeen 

42-9 

6-2 

2-7 

48-2 

senger      and      Cargo 
Steamer. 

12.    Commercial 

. 

496-45 

213-20 

23-52 

10-94 

248-79 

A  Cargo  Steamer,  with 

115,937 

London 

4^0 

4-~ 

2-3 

50-0 

forecastle  and  poop. 

13.    Ckaosman 

-        -        . 

181-37 

77-79 

31-73 

3-47 

68-38 

A      Well-deck      Cargo 

115733 

Glasgow 

JiSrO 

J7-4 

1-9 

37-7 

Steamer,      Machinery 
aft. 
Peninsular  and  Oriental 

14.    Marmora 

-        ,        . 

10508-63 

4553-59 

627-67 

87-71 

5239.36 

116011 

Belfast 

JiS-S 

0-0 

•s 

49-9 

Steam  Navigation  Co* 
Passenger  Steamer. 

15.    Macedonia 

- 

10511-73 

4549-69 

629-27 

88-28 

5244-49 

Ditto. 

116012 

Belfast 

JiS-S 

6-0 

•8 

49-9 

16.    Reformer 

- 

1086-08 

470-84 

60-11 

14-12 

541-01 

A      Twin-screw    Cargo 

114678 

London 

¥n 

0-r, 

1-3 

49-8 

Steamer,     for     Kiver 
Plate,  Machinery  aft. 

17.    Moor 

... 

88-74 

38-64 

6-82 

4-41 

38-87 

A  Cargo  Steamer,  with 
R.Q.D.,       Machinery 
flff 

11.3954 

Glasgow 

4-3-4 

^  '  i 

5-0 

43-9 

18.    Pioneer    - 

... 

121-49 

52-73 

9-64 

5-76 

53-.36 

ai  L. 

A  Cargo  Steamer,  with 

114031 

Goole 

i?-4 

7-.9 

4-7 

44-0 

R.Q.D.,  Machinery  aft. 

19.    Fair  Maid 

. 

149-96 

65-96 

6-70 

3-81 

73-49 

A  Cargo  Steamer,  with 

116666 

Leith 

U-0 

4-5 

2-5 

49-u 

bridgehouse  v^  R.Q.D 
Machinery  aft. 

20.    Stanley  - 

- 

187-31 

82-79 

12-75 

4-30 

87-47 

A  Cargo  Steamer,  fore- 

118125 

Liverpool 

U-2 

G-8 

23 

46-r 

castle  only,  Maoliinery 
aft. 
A      Well-deck       Cargo 

21.    Cavamba  - 

... 

573-44 

253-75 

33-90 

4-72 

281-07 

113973  Sydney,  N-S.W. 

U-3 

5-9 

•8 

49-0 

Steamer,  for  service  in 

Australian  waters. 

22.    Yukon 

. 

1154-74 

512-98 

5.3-78 

22-0 

565-98 

A       well-deck       Cargo 

113769 

Swansea 

in 

4-7 

1-9 

49-0 

Steamer. 

23.    Clakence 

... 

1156-24 

513-26 

62-22 

22-50 

568-26 

A      well-deck       Cargo 

11.3770 

Swansea 

u-J, 

4-5 

V9 

49-1' 

steamer. 

Exclusive  of  Fishing  vessels.  Tugs,  Yachts,  Dredgers,  Cable  ships,  «fec. 
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Name  of  Ship. 


OflScial 

Number. 


Port  of 
Registry. 


Gross 
Tonnage. 

Tons. 


Engine 

Room 

Allowance, 

Tons. 

Percentage 
of  Gross 
in  Italics. 


Crew 

Space 

Deduction. 

Tons. 

Percentage 
of  Gross 
in  Italics. 


Other  De- 
ductions. 
Section  79. 

Tons. 


Nett 
Register 
Tonnage. 

Tons. 


Percentage  Percentage 
of  Gross      of  Gross 
in  Italics,   in  Italics. 


Remarks. 


24. 
35. 
26. 
27. 
38. 
29. 
30. 
31. 
32. 
%. 
34. 
35. 
36. 

37. 

36. 

39. 

40. 

41. 

•42. 

43. 

44. 

45. 

46. 

47. 


Kestbel   - 
115678 

Gale 

118029 

Jknnib 
114023 


Glasgow 

Liverpool 

Glasgow 


Claymore        -       -       - 
115188  Auckland,  N.Z. 

.A.OTBA  -  -  -  - 

107040  Wellington  NZ 


Enid 
115753 


Glasgow 


Bbitish  Monarch    - 

115271  Liverpool 


BiHARA 

115747 


Glasgow 


Qrantala 

118370    Port  Adelaide 


Croki 
118260 

Helmsman 

118279 

Grace 
120469 

Sentry     - 
115745 

Llandaff 
119961 

HUMBBB     - 
114043 

Egret 
115117 

BOMBALA   - 
114660 


London 

London 

London 

Gla.sgow 

Cardiff 

Goole 

Cork 

Sunderland 


Douglas  Head 

91459  Castletown 


Alastaib 
115573 

Malachite 
115713 

Jackdaw 
116139 

Bhaeata  - 
115734 

Lycidas    • 
117741 

Eddie 

118447 


Aberdeen 

Glasgow 

'  Hull 

Glasgow 

Maryport 

London 


99-77 
295-27 
95-41 
209-81 
203-46 
93-86 
522-83 
3935-15 
3654-88 
302-82 
457-63 
354-40 
96-01 
495-21 
1022-73 
1393-93 
.3541-91 
271-86 
365-54 
718-31 
250-49 
4038-64 
773-63 
219-02 


44-40 
U-5 

131-81 

U-6 

42-65 

U-r 

93-68 

U-7 

90-84 

U-r 

41-91 
23417 

U-s 

1768-24 
U-9 

1644-21 

4r>-o 

136-73 

206-80 
160-44 

43-66 

4S-5 

226-59 

45-S 

470-09 
46-0 

640-99 

1634-38 

125-56 

168-91 

46-2 

33210 

If6-2 

11604 

46-3 

1878-00 
46-5 

360-40 
46-6 

102-11 
4<i.(J 


9-93 
9-9 

22-72 


9-28 
9-7 

21  05 

10-0 

14-00 

6-9 

8-23 

8-8 

45-39 

8-7 

206-23 
5-2 

173-52 
4-8 

49-22 

16-3 

3101 

6-8 

38-89 
11-0 

6-76 
7-0 

35-78 

7-2 

48-12 

4-7 

46  01 
3-3 

13115 

3-7 

18-.30 
6-7 

34-27 

9-4 

58-55 
8-2 

21-13 

8-4 

191-49 

4-7 

64-00 
8-3 

24-15 

11-0 


5-63 

5-7 

12-35 

4-2 

5-98 
6-3 

3-52 

i-7 

10-60 

5-2 

3-48 

3-7 

1.3-80 

2-6 

28-34 

-7 

50-tl 

1-4 

io-«« 

3-5 

13-27 

2-9 

15-24 
4-3 

4-45 

4-6 

12-85 

2-6 

14-56 

1-4 

15-78 
VI 

22-53 

•6 

10-08 
37 

5-47 
V5 

15-84 

2-2 

6-46 

2-6 

19-43 

-5 

27-29 


7-21 

3-S 


39-81 
S9-9 

128-.39 
43-b 

37-.50 
39-3 

91 -.^e 

43-6 
88-02 


40-24 
42-8 

229-47 
43-9 

1934-34 
49-2 

1787-04 
48-8 

106-21 
3S-0 

206-55 
45-1 

139-83 
39-S 

41-15 
42-9 

319-99 
44-4 

489-97 
47-9 

69115 
49-6 

1753-85 
49-5 

117-92 
43-4 

156-85 
42-9 

311-82 

43-4 

106-ae 
4«-7 

1949-72 
48-3 

321-84 
4V6 

85-55 
39-1 


Cargo      Steamer, 
chinery  aft. 


Ma- 


A  Well-deck  Cargo 
Steamer,  Machinery 
aft. 

A  Cargo  Steamer,  with 
R.Q.I).  Machinery  lift. 

A  Pa.s8enger  and  Cargo 

Steamer,    for    service 

in  New  Zealand. 
A  Steamer  for  general 

purposes      in       New 

Zealand  waters.. 
A  Cargo  Steamer,  with 

R.Q.D.,  Machinery  aft. 

A      Well-deck      Cargo 

Steamer,      Machinery 

aft 
A  Passenger  and  Cargo 

Steamer,  belonging  to 

Brit.  Ind.  S.N.  Co.  Ltd. 
A  Passenger  and  Cargo 

Steamer,  for  service  in 

Australian  waters. 
A  Passenger  and  Cargo 

Steamer,      Machinery 

aft. 
A    -  Well-deck      Cargo 

Steamer,     Machinery 

aft. 
A       Well-deck      Cargo 

Steamer,      Machinery 

aft. 
A  Cargo  Steamer,  with 

R.Q.D.,       Machinery 

aft. 
A       well-deck       Cargo 

Steamer. 

A  Passenger  and  Cargo' 
St«amer  belonging  to 
Goole  S.S.  Co.,  Ltd. 

A  Well-deck  Cargo 
Steamer,  belonging  to 
Cork  S.S.  Co.,  Ltd. 

Passenger  and  Cargo 
Steamer,  for  service  in 
Australian  waters. 

Cargo  Steamer  with 
forecastle  and  R.Q.D., 
Machinery  aft. 

A  Well-deck  Cargo 
Steamer,  Machinery 
aft. 

A  Well-deck  Cargo 
Steamer,  Machinery 
aft. 

Machinery  aft. 


A  Passenger  and  Cargo 
Steamer,  Brit.  India 
Steam  Nav.  Co.,  Ltd. 

A  Well-deck  Cargo 
Steamer,  Machinery 
aft. 

A  Well-deck  Cargo 
Steamer,  Machinery 
aft. 
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*  Exclusive  of  Fishing  vessels,  Tugs,  Yachts,  Dredgers,  Cable  ships,  &c. 
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AFPENDICES  :  ' .' V  T 
LIST  of  BRITISH  STEAMSHIPS,'  etc.— eoM. 


Nune  of  Ship. 


OfBdal 
Number. 


Port  of 
Bcfirtiy. 


4B.     WOODLAWD 

113767 

49.    Obtolan 
11&897 


ea     HXMATITE 
115741 


Ipswich 

London 

Glasgow 


61.    Ocean  Qvvsa  • 

118318  London 


6S. 

63. 

64. 

66. 

6«. 

67. 

58. 

59. 

GO. 

61. 

82. 

63. 

64. 

65. 

68. 

87. 

88. 

69. 

70. 


lOLAISB      - 
115838 

Nyboca 
155115 


Magoik  Pubtu 
93058 

Dorothy- 
110990 

Faiby 
99655 

Skeldon  - 
116007 


Ballartebos III 
114754 

Fiimni.n  - 
119153 

Obsidiait  - 
116705 

Spbeme     - 
115710 

JOUA 

111383 

Jessie 
121203 

Kathleen 

113519 

Con dob    - 
116766 

LOONOANA 
120721 

Ska  Hound 
114776 

AUCB 

116129 

KiBKCALDY 
117671 

Zephon     - 
113968 


•          -          - 

London 

861-99 

'cork 

1296-84 

a 

Berwick 

92-62 

Glasgow 

96-92 

king's  Lynn 

247-90 

Belfast 

1337-47 

II      -       - 
London 

190-78 

•               •               ■ 

Glasgow 

73600 

Glasgow 

742-46 

Glasgow 

740rd4 

Bridgwater 

193-26 

Glasgow 

95-56 

Belfast 

737-90 

Glasgow 

91-88 

Melbourne 

2448-23 

London 

1090-20 

Hull 

671-80 

Kirkcaldy 

526-75 

Glasgow 

93-01 

QroM 
Tonnage. 

Ton*. 


Engine 

Room 

Allowance. 

Tons. 

Percentage 
t(f  Oroee 
in  Italic*. 


Crew 

Space 

Deduction. 

Tons. 

Percentage 
of  Grott 
in  Italics. 


Other  De- 
ductions. 
Section  79. 

Tons. 

Percentage 
of  Grose 
in  Italic*. 


Nett 
Register 
Tonnage. 

Tons. 

Percentage 
of  Grots 
in  Italics. 


243-61 
1717-36 

721-82 

421-26 


114-08 

809-78 
4T1 


339-99 
4TI 


198-43 


406-79 

614-86 
J,7-3 

43-79 

4~-s 

46-94 
117-43 

635-36 

47-5 

90-58 

47-5 

349-41 

47-5 

353-22 

47-6 

352-68 

47-6 

9200 
47-6 

45-43 
47-6 

352-26 

47-7 

43-86 

H60-83 

47-7 

521-34 
47-8 

323-19 

4S-1 

253-69 
4S1 

44-89 
4/^S 


14-38 
5-9 

54-52 
S-2 


60-64 
8-4 


28-52 

e-8 


65-96 

7-7 

33-08 

8-66 
9-2 

4-98 
5-0 

25-10 
10-1 

90-09 
6-7 

25-14 
lS-2 

61-76 
8-4 

61-78 
83 

61-06 

8-2 

18-08 
9-4 

8-08 
8-5 

56-85 

7-8 

8-80 
9-6 

195-13 

7-8 

43-41 

4-0 

25-38 
S-8 

3405 
6-5 

8-63 
9-g 


6-70 

2-8 

13-38 
•8 


18-92 

2-6- 


22-60 
5-3 


26-92 
3-1 

16-09 
1-3 

3-49 
3-8 

2-12 
2-2 

7-77 
3-1 

29-42 


6-31 
3-3 

20-21 
2-7 

18-73 

2-5 

18'78 
2-6 

2-21 

1-1 

6-80 
6-0 

12-78 
1-7 

3-17 
3-5 

20-56 

•8 

11-59 
1-0 

17-90 

14-28 

2-7 

6-68 
6-0 


108-45 

839-68 
48-9 


302-27 
41-9 


171-71 
40-8 


362-32 

42-0 

632-81 
48-8 

36-78 
39-7 

44-88 
4S-4 

97-60 
39-4 

582-60 
43-6 

68-75 
36-0 

304-75 
41-4 

308-73 
41-6 

308-43 
41-6 

80-97 
41-9 

36-25 
579 

31601 

42-8 

3605 
39-2 

1071-71 
43-7 

513-86 

47-2 

305-33 

46-4 

224-83 
4^-7 

33-91 

36-5 


Remarks. 


I 


A  Well  -  deck  Carg» 
Steamer,  Machinery 
aft. 

A  Shelter  -  deck  Pas- 
senger and  Cargo 
Steamer,  belonging  to 
Gen.  Steam  Nav.  Co. 

A  Well  -  deck  Cargo 
Steamer,  Machinery 
aft. 

A  Well  -  deck  Cargo 
Steamer,  belonging  to 
London  and  Channel 
Islands  S.S.  Co.,  Ltd. 


A  Well  -  deck  Cargo 
Steamer,  Irish  trade. 

A  Cargo  Steamer,  with 
R.Q.D.,  Machinery  aft. 

A  Cargo  Steamer,  with 
R.Q.D.,  Machinery  aft- 

A  Well  -  deck  Cargo 
Steamer,  Machinery 
aft. 

A  Well  -  deck  Cargo 
Steamer. 

A  Cargo  Steamer,  with 

forecastle   and   poop. 

Machinery  aft. 
A     Well  -  deck    Cargo 

Steamer,     Machinery 

aft. 
A     Well  -  deck    Cargo 

Steamer,     Machinery 

aft. 
A     Well  -  deck    Cargo 

Steamer,     Machinery 

aft. 
A  Cargo  -Steamer,  with 

sunk    Forecastle  and 

R.Q.D.,Machineryaft. 
A  Cargo  Steamer,  vrith 

RQ.D.,  Machinery  aft. 

A  Well  -  deck  Cargo 
Steamer,  Machinery 
aft. 

A  Cargo  Steamer,  with 
R.Q.D.,  Machinery  aft. 

A  Turbine  Passenger 
Steamer,  for  service  in 
Australian  waters. 

Part  awning  deck  ex- 
empted from  gross, 
Cargo  Steamer. 

A  Well  -  deck  Cargo 
Steamer,  Machinery 
aft. 

A  Well  -  deck  Cargo 
Steamer,  Machinery 
aft. 

A  Cargo  Steamer  with 
R.Q.D.,  Machinery  aft. 


•  Exclusive  of  Fishing  vessels,  Tugs,  Yachts,  Dredgers,  Cable  ships,  &c. 
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Name  of  Ship. 


Official 
^Number. 


Port  of 
Registry. 


Gross 
Tonnage. 

Tons. 


Engine 

Room 

Allowance. 

Tons. 

Percentage 
of  Gross 
in  Italics. 


Crew 

Space 

Deduction. 

Tons. 


of  Gross 
in  Italics. 


Other  De- 
ductions. 
Section  79. 

Tons. 


Percentage  Percentage 


of  Gross 
in  Italics. 


Nett 
Register 
Tonnage. 

Tons. 

Percentage  ■■ 

of  Gross 

in  Italics. 


I 


Remarks. 


71.  AOENORIA  - 

117572 

72.  Saoenite  - 

119195 

73.  Clarence  - 

113640 

74.  Ennerdale 

113133 


Kirkcaldy 
Glasgow 


Hull 
Whitehaveii 


75.  Kapiti      -       -       -       - 

108078  Wellington,  N.Z. 

76.  British  Empire 

115335  Liverpool 


77.  Sergeant  - 

119068 

78.  Magpie 

118796 

79.  Noorebar 

117575 


Glasgow 


Hull 

-  a-i.'; 
Kirkcaldy 


80.      KOORINOA 

117412     Port  Adelaide 


«1.    Bay  Fishke 
114228 

«2.      LiNOA 

119182 


S3.      LlJNKA 

119196 


Barrow 

Glasgow 

Glasgow 


■84.    Aggie 


110989 

Dundee 

S5. 

Gleno 
114425 

Newcastle 

S6. 

Mazaruni 
115889 

London 

«7. 

Lhasa 
119170 

Glasgow 

«8. 

Alokthi    - 
113673 

Shoreham 

89. 

Onyx 

119063 

Glasgow 

SO. 

Argosy     • 
120485 

■               «•               * 

London 

«1. 

TXTON 
114026 

Glasgow 

92.    Cornish  Coast 

1 18136  Liverpool 


i)3.    Patricia  - 
111037 


Dublin 


189-94 
702-85 
555-35 

1139-38 
208-63 
561-65 
99-00 
278-07 
670-42 
339-66 
476'42 

2171-28 

2171-10 

99-38 

187-46 

415-80 

2171-22 

548-28 
657-09 
406-31 
90-95 
676-71 
84317 


91-75 
4S-S 

3,3913 

48-3 

268-52 
48-4 

553-12 
48-5 

101-01 

48-5 

273-14 

48-6 

48-06 

48-i 

135-08 
48-6 

326-81 
48-8 

166-04 
48-9 

232-86 
48-9 

1060-19 
48-9 


1060-19 
489 


48-72 
49-0 

91-81 
49-0 

20379 
49-0 

1060-55 
49-0 


269-42 
49-1 

273-33 
491 

199-54 
49-1 

44-80 

49-2 

33310 

49-2 

416-29 
49-4 


1979 
10-4 

65-21 
9-3 

44-95 
8-1 

54-32 
4-8 

17-69 
8-4 

30-24 

5-4 

6-06 
61 

21-66 
7-8 

26-22 
3-9 

15-52 
4-6 

31-36 
6-6 

148-35 
6-8 


148-35 

e-8 


4-46 

4-5 

12-49 

6-7 

1994 
4-8 

149-69 
6-9 


40-54 
7-4 

47-26 
8-5 

26-47 
6-5 

8-87 
9-8 

34-39 

5-1 

41-66 

5-0 


8-93 

4-7 

2005 


19-04 

s-4 

20-10 
V7 

10-09 
4-8 

6'11 
VI 

4-37 

7-29 
2-6 

7-76 
VI 

7-10 
2-0 

8-03 
V6 

19-74 
■9 


1974 

■9 


2-18 


7-75 
41 

3-64 
•9 

19-74 
•9 


10-83 
2-0 

17-39 

3-1 

17-95 

4-4 

4-38 
4-8 

10-48 

V6 

1674 
V9 


69-47       A  Cargo  Steamer,  wth 

36-G         sunk     forecastle    and 

R.Q.D.,  Machinery  aft. 

278-46  -    A     Well  -  deck     Cargo 

,   39'e '        Steamer,     Machinery 

aft. 
222-84       A    Well  -  deck     Cargo 
40'1  Steamer,     Machinery 

aft. 
511-84      A     Well -deck    Cargo 
4S'0  Steamer. 

79-84       A     Well  -  deck    Cargo 
38-3  Steamer. 

252-16      A     Well  -  deck     Cargo 

44'^  Steamer,     Machinery 

aft. 

40-51       A  "Cargo  Steamer,  with 

40-9  E.Q.D.,  Machinery  aft. 

114-04  A  Fish-carrier, with  fore- 
41-0  castle     and    R.Q.D., 

Machinery  aft. 

309-63  A  Well-deck  Passenger 
46-2  and  Cargo  Steamer. 

151-00  A  Passenger  and  Cargo 
44'5  Steamer  for  service  in 

Australia. 
204-lT  "   A  ■  Well  -  deck  .  Cargo 
42'9  Steamer,     Machinery 

aft. 
943-OD  '   Awning^  deck    Turbine 
.^•4  Passenger  and  Cargo 

I      Stcaiuer,  for  Brit,  Ind 
Steam  Nav.  Co. 
942-82       Awning    deck    Turbine 
43-4  Passenger  and  Cargo 

Steamer,  for  Brit.  Ind. 
Steam  Nav.  Co. 
44-02       A  Cargo  Steamer,  with 
44-3         R.Q.ij.,  Machinery  aft, 

75-41       A     Well  -  deck     Cargo 

402  Steamer,     Machinery 

aft.  ^ 

188-43       Twin  -  screw  Passenger 

45-3  and  Cargo  Steamer. 

941-24       Awning    deck    Turbine 

43-2  Passenger  and  Cargo 

Steamer,  for  Brit.  Ind. 

Steam  Nav.  Co. 

227-49       A     Well -deck     Cargo 

41'5  Steamer,     Machinery 

aft.  ^ 

219-11       A      Well-deck      Cargo 

39'3  Steamer,     Machinery 

162-35       A     Well  -  deck    Cargo 

40-0  Steamer,     Machinery 

aft. 

32-90       A  Cargo  Steamer,  with 

36-2         R.Q.D.,  Machinery  aft. 

298-74  A  Well  -  deck  Cargo 
44'S  Steamer,     Machinery 

aft. 

368-48  A  Well  -  deck  Cargo 
43-7  Steamer. 
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*  Exclusive  of.Fishing  vessels,  Tugs,  Yachts,  Dredgers,  Cable  ships,  &,c. 
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appendices: 
LIST  of  BHITISH  STEAMSHIPS,*  et<:.-<-<>nf. 


Nam*  of  Ship. 


Official 
Number. 


Port  of 
Registiy. 


9i.  Mkujtb    - 
93265 

96.  CoUfE 

114041 

9&    RuBiaLAW 
116188 

97.  Qkamsha 

111364 

98.  RoesLYN  - 

119091 

9e.    RitkeTat 
115306 

100.     ROSSBANK 
119103 


101. 


Brilliant 
114403 


108.    Teal 

115735 

103.  Mallard 

115736 

104.  CHEaHIRB 

118144 

105.  Lewis     - 

118322 

106.  Buffalo  - 

118338 

107.  Zephyr  - 

120826 


Greenock 

Goole 

Aberdeen 

Belfast 

Glasgow 

Liverpool 

Glasgow 

Glasgow 

Glasgow 

Glasgow 

Liverpool 

London 

Whitehaven 


Liverpool 


108.    Saint  Bognald 


114185 

100.    Eaole     - 
116089 

110.  DUNIRA    - 

113982 

111.  El8A 

114063 

lis.    Thistle  ■ 
113134 


Aberdeen 

*Huli 

Glasgow 

Greenock 

Whitehaven 


113.    Yarmouth 

115528  Great  Yarmouth 


114.    Africa    - 
114036 

116.    Matwood 
116061 

116.  Obabsmere 

118643 

117.  NOBBEMAM 

119160 


Goole 

Cardiff 

Newcastle 

Glasgow 


Gross 
Tonnage. 

Tons. 


Engine 

Room 

Allowance. 

Tons. 

Percentage 

of  GroM 

in  ItalicB. 


Crew 

Space 

Deduction. 

Tons. 

Percentage 

of  Gross 

in  Italics. 


Other  De- 
ductions. 
Section  79. 

Tons. 

Percentage 

of  Gross 

in  Italics. 


Nett 
Register 
Tonnage. 

Tons. 

Percentgge 
of  Gross 
in  Italics. 


RemarkSw 


90-04 

874-73 

1017-53 

1191-61 

603-38 

467-31 

602-17 

657-34 

90-52 

90-52 

632-52 

344-97 

286-76 

214-35 

920-35 

181-69 

150-31 

138-32 

517-75 

437-63 

1038-18 

1186-35 

604-06 

119-69 


44-63 
433-74 

49-e 

607-99 

69621 
50-0 

301-77 
50-0 

234-10 
50-1 

301-77 
50-1 

329-68 

50-2 

4.V47 
50-2 

45-47 
50-3 

317-46 

50-2 

173-62 

50-3 

144-27 
50-3 

107-84 
SO-3 

464-28 
50-4 

91-49 

50-4 

75-74 
50-5 

69-97 

50-6 

261-75 
5C-6 

221-95 

50-7 

526-79 
50-7 

601-83 

50-7 

306-23 

SO-7 

60-66 
50-8 


8-06 
9-0 

30-98 
S-5 

81-45 

8-0 

81-98 
6-9 

43-29 


29-90 

e-4 

43-49 

7-2 

46-68 
Tl 


7-2 

6-56 

7'2 

49-21 

7-8 

27-89 
8-1 

27-99 
9-8 

15-84 

7-4 

63-78 

7-0 

18-14 
10-0 

12-35 

8-3 

12-82 
93 

45-76 
8-8 

17-47 
4-0 

6380 

6-2 

82-06 
6-9 

26-40 

19-62 
16-4 


NU 


16-66 
1-8 

20-76 
2-1 

26-66 

2-2 

20-03 
S-5 

9-79 

2-1 

19-93 

3-S 

18-67 

2-8 

4-04 
4-04 

17-03 

2-7 

5-39 

1-6 

7-86 
2-7 

7-71 

3-6 

10-71 
1-2 

•74 
•4 

5-43 
3-6 

Nil. 


19-43 

3-7 

6-93 

1-6 

7-21 

■7 

27-40 

2-3 

1.T34 

2-2 

Nil 


37  26 
41-4 

39436 

407-33 
4O-0 

486-67 
40-9 

238-29 
39-5 

193-42 
41-4 

236-98 
39-4 

262-31 
39-9 

34-45 


34-46 

38-2 

248-83 
39-3 

138-07 

40-0 

106-63 

37-2 

82-96 

38-7 

381-58 
41-4 

71-32 


56-79 

37-6 

55-53 

40-1 

190-81 
36-9 

191-18 
43-7 

440-30 
42-4 

475-07 
40-1 

258-08 
42-7 

39-31 

3^8 


A  Cargo  Steamer,  witbi 
R.Q.D.,  Machinery  aft, 

A  -Passenger  and  Cargo- 
Steamei,  belonging  to- 
Goole  S.S.  Co.,  Ltd. 

A  Well  -  deck  Cargo 
Steamer,  for  Aberdeen 
and  Hamburg  trade. 

A  Well  -  deck  Cargo« 
Steamer. 

A    Well  -  deck     Cargo> 

Steamer,     Machinery 

aft. 
A    Well  -  deck     Cargo 

Steamer,     Machinery 

aft. 
A    Well  -  deck     CargO' 

Steamer,     Machinery 

aft. 
A    Well  -  deck     Cargij- 

Steamer,     Machinery- 

aft. 
A  Cargo  Steamer,  with 

R.Q.D.,       Machinery 

aft. 
A  Cargo  Steamer,  with 

R.Q.D.,       Machinery, 

aft. 
A  -  Well  -  deck     Cargo 

Steamer,     Machinery 

aft. 
A    Well  -  deck     Cargo- 
Steamer,     Machinery 

aft. 
A  Cargo  Steamer,  with 

forecastle  and  R.Q.D.,, 

Machinery  aft. 
A  Cargo  Steamer,  with- 

forecastle  and  R.Q.D.^. 

Machinery  aft. 
Well  -  deck      Passenger- 

and  Cargo  Steamer. 

A  Cargo  Steamer^ 
Machinery  aft. 

A    Well  -  deck     Cargo 

Steamer,     Machinery 

aft. 
A    Well  -  deck     Cargo^ 

Steamer,     Machinery 

aft. 
A  -Well  -  deck     Cargo o 

Steamer,     ^Machinery 

aft. 
A  Well-deck   Pa-ssenger- 

and  Cargo  Steamer. 

A  .Well -deck  Cargo< 
Steamc;". 


A   -Well -deck 
Steamer. 


Ca,rg(y 


A  Well  -  deck  Gargo> 
Steamer,  Machinery 
aft. 

A  Carga  Steamer,  withi 
sunk  forecastle  and 
R.Q.D.,  Machinery  aU. 


Exclusive  of  Fishing  vessels,  Tugs,  Yachts,  Dredgers,  Cable  ships,  &«. 


TONNAGE    COMMITTEE. 
LIST  of  BRITISH  STEAMSHIPS,*  etc.— con*. 


3^7 


"^ 

Engine 

Crew 

Other  De- 

Nett 

Room 

Space 

ductions. 

Register 

Name  of  Ship. 

Gross 
Tonnage. 

Allowance. 

Deduction. 

Section  79. 

Tonnage. 

OflBcial                            Port  of 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Remarks. 

Number.                        Registry. 

Tons. 

Percentage 

Percentage 

Percentage 

Percentage 

of  Gross 

of  Gross 

of  Gross 

of  Gross 

in  Italics. 

in  Italics. 

in  Italics. 

in  Italics. 

118. 

Saint  Pateick 

648-00 

329-42 

59-64 

1304 

245-90 

A    Well  -  deck     Cargo 

117517               Glasgow 

50-8 

9-2 

2-0 

38-0 

Steamer,     Machinery 
aft. 

119. 

Juno        .... 

258-35 

13118 

11-07 

4-26 

111-84 

A  Promenade-deck  Pas- 

117416    Port  Adelaide 

50-8 

i-3 

1-6 

43-3 

senger    Steamer,    for 
service  in  Australian 
waters. 

120. 

Swift      .... 

996-32 

506-75 

38-15 

15-53 

435-89 

A  Well-deck  Passenger  <fc 

116107                    Hull 

50-9 

S-8 

1-5 

43-8 

Cargo  Steamer,  be  ong- 
ing  to  Hull  &  Nether- 
lands S.S.  Co.,  Ltd. 

121. 

MOPSA      .... 

884-88 

452-24 

41-32 

6-64 

384-68 

Well-deck. 

114033                  Goole 

51-1 

Jt-7 

•7 

43-5 

122. 

Dublin    .... 

726-76 

371-86 

56-55 

26-71 

271-63 

A    Well -deck     Cargo 

117516                 Dublin 

51-2 

T8 

3-6 

37-4 

Steamer,     Machinery 
aft. 

12.3. 

Pearl      .... 

190-84 

98-11 

11-56 

7-82 

73-35 

A    Well -deck      Cargo 

114994            Lowestoft 

51-4 

6-1 

41 

38-4 

Steamer,     Machinery 
aft. 
A    Well  -  deck     Cargo 

124. 

The  Sultan   - 

645-85 

332-15 

52-32 

23-95 

237-43 

119186              Glasgow 

51% 

8-1 

3-7 

36-8 

Steamer,     Machinery 
aft. 
Cargo  Steamer. 

125. 

Plovee    -        .        -        - 

153-78 

79-24 

7-89 

5-.59 

61-06 

115740             Glasgow 

5VB 

5-1 

S-7 

39-7 

126. 

The  President 

646-81 

333-43 

61-58 

23-82 

237-98 

A    Well  -  deck     Cargo 

119172              Glasgow 

51-5 

8-0 

3-7 

36-8 

Steamer,     Machinery 
aft. 
A  Cargo  Steamer,  with 

12". 

Bullfinch      - 

246-23 

12714 

18-47 

11-28 

89-34 

118326               London 

51-6 

7-5 

4-6 

36-3 

forecastle  and  R.Q.D., 
Machinery  aft. 

128. 

Goldfinch 

246-23 

127-14 

18-47 

11-28 

89-34 

A  "Cargo  Steamer,  with 

118345                London 

51-6 

7-5 

4-6 

36-3 

forecastle  and  K.Q.D., 
Machinery  aft. 
A  Well-deck  Passenger 

129. 

Glendun 

1007-82 

521-92 

57-75 

15-88 

412-27 

116003                 Belfast 

51-8 

5.7 

1-6 

40-9 

and    Cargo    Steamer, 
belonring   to  Antrim 
Iron  Ore  Co.,  Ltd. 

130. 

The  Empeeoe 

643-90 

334-02 

52-68 

23-13 

234-07 

A    Well -deck     Cargo 

119114             Glasgow 

51-8 

8-2 

3-6 

36-4 

Steamer,     Machinery 
aft. 
A    Well -deck     Cargo 

131. 

Ville-de-Eu  - 

763-12 

396-27 

47-99 

12-97 

305-89 

113967              Glasgow 

51-9 

6-5 

V7 

40-1 

Steamer,     Machinery 
aft. 
A    Well -deck     Cargo 

132. 

Sinaan    -        -        -        - 

970-82 

504-04 

86-70 

19-17 

360-91 

86668              Limerick 

51-9 

9-0 

1-9 

37-2 

Steamer. 

133. 

The  Countess 

624-38 

323-79 

44-69 

21-16 

234-74 

A     Well  -  deck     Cargo 

115706             Glasgow 

51-9 

7-2 

3-3 

37-6 

Steamer,      Machinery 
aft. 
A    Well -deck      Cargo 

134. 

The  Peincms 

622-73 

323-89 

44-69 

21-38 

232-77 

115690              Glasgow 

52-0 

7-2 

3-5 

37-3 

Steamer,     Machinery 
aft. 
A    Well -deck      Cargo 

13.5. 

Coaster  .... 

26918 

139-86 

35-86 

10-83 

82-63 

114441           Newcastle 

52-0 

13-3 

4V 

30-7 

Steamer,     Machinery 
aft. 
A    Well  -  deck     Cargo 

136. 

The  Monarch 

642-36 

334-02 

52-50 

23-05 

232-79 

119093              Glasgow 

52-0 

8-2 

3-6 

36-2 

Steamer,     Machinery 
aft. 
A    Well -deck      Cargo 

137. 

Olivine  .... 

634-09 

330-25 

40-59 

23-02 

240-23 

114028             Glasgow 

52-1 

6% 

3-G 

37-0 

Steamer,     Machinery 
aft. 
A    Well -deck     Cargo 

138. 

Arrival  .... 

358-23 

186-74 

32-26 

13-64 

125-59 

120481                London 

62-1 

9-0 

3-8 

35-1 

Steamer,     Machinery 
aft. 
A    Well -deck     Cargp 

139. 

ESSONITE 

588-08 

307-06 

61-97 

14-79 

214-26 

119193              Glasgow 

52-2 

8-8 

2-G 

36-4 

Steamer,     Machinery 
ift. 

•  Exclusive  of  Fishing  vessels.  Tugs,  Yachts,  Dredgers,  Cable  ships,  &c 
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APPENDICES  : 

LIST  of  BhlTISH  STEAMSHIPS,*  etc.— «mt. 


Name  of  Ship. 


Official 
Number. 


Port  of 
Registry. 


)40.    Shkrhiss 
116776 


141.    Redhall 
11S5&9 

14S.    Janb 

116009 


Glasgow 

Aberdeen 
Liverpool 


143.    JamksCrombje 

118188       „  Aberdeen 


144.  KVAinTE 

119156 

145.  RoSECBAia 

117502 


Glasgow 
Banff 


14&    Feateenity    - 

113126         Manchester 


147.    Shad  Thames 
115906 


148.  O.  Playee 

109684 

149.  Marion  • 

118736 

160.     PORTSKA   - 
119954 

151.    Wavellite 
114069 

158.    JlNNIE     - 
U80'34 

153.  Lonsdale 

113135 

154.  Constance 

116934 

166.    Main 

116389 

166.  Jessie 

U5940 

167.  Abkrcraio 

110995 

168.  Navareb 

118076 

169.  Alexandra 

U344S 

160.  The  Viceroy 

119197 

161.  Roma 

116007 

162.  Acme 

118041 


London 

Teignmouth 

Dundee 

Cardiff 

Greenock 

Liverpool 

Whitehaven 

London 

CardifiT 

London 

Dundee 

Liverpool 

Liverpool 

Glasgow 

Belfast 

Liverpool 


Gross 
Tonnage. 

Tons. 


Engine 

Room 

Allowance. 

Tons. 

Percentage 
o/Orou 
in  Jtalict. 


Crew 

Space 

Deduction. 

Tons. 

Percentage 
of  Orott 
in  Italics. 


1273-80 

840-73 
223-39 
625-64 

563-78 
241-10 
675-89 
549-27 
667-63 
17311 
314-40 
592-25 
22275 
236-34 
16700 
705-62 
166-77 
432-65 
1088-49 
210-53 
505-95 
167-61 
226-81 


666-16 

5S-S 


441-00 
6S-5 

117-48 
52-6 

329-16 

S2-6 


297-45 

52-7 

127-24 

5t8 

356-81 
52-8 

290-06 
5S-8 

352-35 

52-8 

91-53 

S2-9 

166-30 

52-9 

314-79 

53-1 

118-27 
53-1 

125-21 
631 

88-78 
53-2 

375-53 

53-2 

88-88 
BS-3 

281-04 
53-4 

585-43 

53-7 

113-33 

63-8 

272-19 
53-8 

85-28 
64-1 

122-92 
64-2 


Other  de- 
ductions. 
Section  79. 

Tons. 

Percentage 
of  Gross 
in  Italics. 


67-74 

s-s 


45-74 
5-4 

18-89 
8-4 

35-77 
5-7 


47-78 
8-5 

2306 
9-6 

41-43 
6-1 

35-51 
6-5 

58-02 
8-7 

9-84 
5-7 

22-76 
7-5 

51-84 
8-8 

18-89 
8-5 

28-31 
11-9 

14-44 
8-7 

37-15 
5-3 

1412 
8-5 

26-66 
6-2 

87-42 
8-0 

16-16 

7-r 

42-82 
8-4 

12-43 
8-0 

16-16 

7-1 


Nett 
Register 
Tonnage. 

Tons. 

Percentage 
of  Gross 
in  Italics. 


13-28 
11 


8-88 

ri 

10-48 

4-7 

6-10 
•8 


18-70 
3-3 

7-74 
3-2 

8-98 
1-3 

17-07 
3-1 

14-28 
2-1 

6-01 

2-9 

8-35 
2-6 

1712 

2-9 

10-48 
4-7 

9-26 
3-9 

8-14 
4-8 

15-49 

2-2 

8-26 
4-9 

12-8i 
3-0 

19-44 
1-8 

9-24 
43 

20-04 
4-0 

10-31 
6-5 

9-21 
4-1 


526-62 
41-3 


34511 
41-0 

76-54 


255-61 
40-9 


199-85 
35-5 

83-06 
34-4 

268-67 
39-8 

206-63 
57-6 

242-68 
36-4 

66-73 

38-5 

116-99 

S7-2 

208-57 
35-2 

75-11 

33-7 

73-56 
3  VI 

55-64 

33-3 

277-45 
39-3 

55-51 
33-3 

162-14 

37-.^ 

397-20 
36-5 

71-90 
34-2 

170-90 
33-8 

49-49 
31- 4 

78-52 
34-6 


Remarks. 


A  Cargo  and  Passenger 
Steamer,  belonging'to 
Clyde  Shipping  Co., 
Ltd. 

A  Well -deck  Cargo 
Steamer. 

A  Cargo  Steamer,  with 
foreca.stle  only,  Ma- 
chinery aft. 

A  Shelter-deck  Passen- 
ger and  Cargo  Steamer, 
belonging  to  Aberdeen, 
Leith.and  Moray  Firth 
S.S.  Co.,  Ltd. 

A  Well-deck  Cargo 
Steamer,  Machinery 
aft. 

A  Well-deck  Cargo 
Steamer,  Machinery 
aft. 

A  Well-deck  Cargo 
Steamer. 

A      Well-deck      Cargo 

Steamer,     Machinery 

aft. 
A      well-deck      Cargo 

Steamer,     Machinery 

aft. 
A  Cargo  Steamer,  having 

sunk    forecastle    and 

R.Q.D.,  Machinery  aft. 
A  Cargo  Steamer  with 

forecastle  and  R.Q.D., 

Machinery  aft. 
A      Well-deck      Cargo 

Steamer,     Machinery 

aft. 
A  Cargo  Steamer,  with 

forecastle    only,    Ma- 
chinery aft. 
A      Well-deck      Cargo 

Steamer,     Machinery 

aft. 
A  Cargo  Steamer,  with 

sunk    forecastle    and 

R.Q.D..  Machinery  aft. 
A      Well-deck      Cargo 

Steamer,     Machinery 

aft 
A  Cargo  Steamer,  with 

sunk    forecastle    and 

R.Q.D.,  Machinei-y  aft. 
A      Well-deck      Cargo 

Steamer,      Machinery 

aft. 
A   Shelter-deck    Cargo 

Steamer. 

A    Well  -  deck     Cargo 

Steamer,     Machinery 

aft. 
A    Well  -  deck     Cargo 

Steamer,     Machinery 

aft. 
A    Well  -  deck     Cargo 

Steamer,     Machinery 

aft. 
A    Well  -  deck     Cargo 

Steamer,     Machinery 

aft. 


•  Exclusive  of  Fishing  vessels,  Tugs,  Yachts,  Dredgers,  Cable  ships,  <kc. 


TONNAGE    COMMITTEE. 

LIST  of  BRITISH  STEAMSHIPS,*  etc—cont. 


319. 


Name  of  Ship. 


Official 

Number. 


Port  of 
Registry. 


Gross 
Tonnage. 

Tons. 


Engine 

Room 

Allowance, 

Tons. 

Percentage 

of  Grosi 

in  Italics. 


Crew 

Space 

Deduction. 

Tons. 

Fereeniage 

of  Gi^oss 

in  Italics. 


Other  De- 
ductions. 
Section  79. 

Tons. 

Percentage 

of  Gross 

in  Italics 


Nett 
Register 
Tonnage. 

Tons. 

Percentage 

of  Gross 

in  Italics, 


Beniarks. 


163.  Tryst      - 

120703 

164.  Jane 

113524 

165.  Lycidas  - 

104689 

166.  HUREICANE 

118127 

167.  Tbadek  - 

118642 

168.  FiNDHORN 

115763 

169.  Ruby 

119106 

170.  Insiscarba 

115116 


171.  Carlston 

113975 

172.  Foyers    - 

119167 


Belfast 

Wick 

Maryport 

Liverpool 

Newcastle 

Glasgow 

Glasgow 

Cork 

Glasgow 
Glasgow 


173.  Unity     .  .       -       - 

113120  Manchester 

174.  N.VEBONNE  -         -         - 

118064  Liverpool 


175.  Seagull  - 

113676 

176.  Torringtom 

113475 

177.  DOUGLAS-S 

110997 

178.  Par 

95739 

179.  Mabjoeie 

118732 

180.  Clarrie  - 

113452 

181.  Silver  Cnrr 

114186 

182.  Bessie     - 

113457 

183.  Bkioadier 

115752 

184.  Norseman 

119150 

185.  Cape  York 

114019 


Shoreham 

Liverpool 

Dundee 

Fowey 

.  Dundee 


LiveriKX)! 

!n     : 

Aberdeen 


Liverpool 
Glasgow 
Glasgow 
Glasgow 


579-92 
104-19 
576-69 
276-02 
270-96 
1121-97 


405-89 
1412-16 


658-90 

530-57 

1097-11 

107513 

657-94 

285-67 
213-91 
435-96 
171-70 
178-15 
313-48 
176-96 
212-71 
355-49 
630-47 


314-62 

56-40 
64-3 

31301 

54-3 

149-92 
B4-3 

147.-05 
64-3 

610-68 
54-4 

220-94 

769-14 
64-5 


360-24 

54-6 

29118 
54-P 

603-94 
651 

693-41 

65-2 

364-28 
55-3 


168-24 
554 

118-44 
55-4 

241-64 
55' 5 

96-27 
65-5 

99-77 
56-0 

17S-40 
560 

99-19 

5U0 

11905 
56-0 

199-08 
66-0 

297-66 
56-1 


41-16 

7-1 

1214 
IVS 

34-27 
5-9 

18-74 
6-8 

29-43 
10-9 

38-90 
3-5 

44-60 
110 

66-89 
4-7 


42-02 
6-5 

46-86 
8-8 

52-46 
4-8 

88-69 

8-2 

45-79 

7-0 


22-39 
T9 

10-67 

5-0 

46-83 
10-7 

6-74 
3-9 

8-42 
4-7 

24-41 

T8 

8-42 
4-8 

18-.53 

8-7 

20-10 
5-7 

35-55 
6-7 


13-75 

2-4 

4-00 
3-9 

14-93 

12-26 
4-4 

9-31 

3-4 

11-67 
1-0 

1309 

3-2 

11-28 
■8 


24-21 
37 

9-59 
1-8 

12-73 
VI 

19-00 
1-8 

19-69 
3-0 


10-35 
3-6 

6-59 

3-0 

6-49 
V5 

4-25 

2-5 

7-63 
4-3 

10-52 
33 

7-53 


6-61 
3-1 

11-71 
3-2 

1614 
3-0 


210-39 

36-3 

31-65 

30-5 

214-48 

sr-2 

96-10 
34-5 

85-17 
31- 4 

460-72 
41- 1 

127-36 

31-4 

564-85 
40-0 


232-43 

35-2 

182-94 
34-5 

427-98 
39-0 

37403 

34-8 

228-18 
34-7 


94-69 
33-1 

78-21 
36-6 

140-99 
32-3 

65-44 
38-1 

62-43 

35-0 

103-15 

32-9 

61-82 
35-0 

68-52 
32-2 

124-60 
35-1 

181-12 

34-2 


A    Well  -  deck     Cargo 
Steamer. 

A  Cargo  Steamer,  with 

R.Q.D.,       Machinery 

aft. 
A    Well  -  deck     Cargo  _ 

Steamer,     Machinery ' 

aft. 
A  Cargo  Steamer,  with 

forecastle  and  R.Q.D., 

Alachinery  aft. 
A    Well  -  deck     Cargo 

Steamer,     Machinery 

aft. 
A  Well-deck  Passenger 

and  Cargo  Steamer. 

A      Well-deck      Cargo 

Steamer,     Machinery 

aft. 
A  Shelter-deck  Pas.sen- 

ger  &  Cargo  Steamer, 

for  City  of  Cork  S.  P. 

Co.,  Ltd. 
A      Well-deck      Cargo 

Steamer,     Machinery 

aft. 
A     Well-deck      Cargo 

Steamer,     Machinery 

aft. 
A    Three-island    Cargo 

steamer. 


A    Shelter-deck 
Steamer. 


Cargo 


A      Well-deck      Cargo 
Steamer,      Machinery 

A      Well-deck      Cargo- 
Steamer,     Machinery 

aft. 
A      Well-deck      fiargo 

Steamer,      Machinepy 

aft. 
A     Well  -  deck     Cargo 

Steamer,     Machinery" 

aft. 
A  Cargo  Steamer,  with 

sunk    forecastle    and 

R.Q.D.,  Machinery  aft. 
A  Cargo  Steamer,  sunk 

forecastle,  Machinery 

aft 
A      Well-deck      Cargoes 

Steamer,     Machinery  " 

aft. 
Cargo     Steamer,    with 

sunk    forecastle,   Ma- 
chinery aft. 
A      Well-deck      Cargo 

Steamer,     Machinery 

aft. 
A      Well-deck      Cargo 

Steamer,      Machinery 

aft. 
A     Well-deck       Cargo 

Steamer,     Machinery 

aft. 


*  Exclusive  of  Fiahing  vessels,  Tugs  Yachts,  Dredgers,  Cable  ships,  &c. 
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AIIEXnCEB  : 
LIST  of  BRITISH  STEAMSHIPS,*  etc.    eont. 


Name  of  Ship. 


Officud 
Number. 


Port  of 
Registry. 


OroM 
Tonnage. 

Tons. 


Engine 

Room 

Allowance. 

Tons. 

Percentage 

oj  Grott 

in  Italics. 


Crew 

Space 

Deduction. 

Tons. 

Percentage 

of  Grou 

in  Italics. 


Other  De 

ductions. 

Section  79. 

Tons. 

Percentage 
of  Grots 
in  Italics. 


Nett 
Register 
Tonnage. 

Tons. 

Percentetge 
of  Gross 
in  Italics. 


Remarks. 


186.  TXMPLXMORK    - 

101886      Londonderry 

187.  Kino  Edwakd- 

104434  Dartmouth 

IM      LXKWAROKN      - 

115993  London 


189.  Nbw  Oporto  - 

115149  West  Hartlepool 

190.  Ptladks  -       -        -        - 

96407  Cork 

191.  Taunton- 

118061  Liverpool 

Harwich 

Glasgow 

Hull 

Glasgow 

London 

Glasgow 

198.    Princess  Maud 

114008  Glasgow 


192. 

Bbussels- 
109884 

193. 

Cairnoobm 
119113 

194. 

Tees 
11613S 

196. 

Scout     - 
115714 

196. 

Oroninobn 
115912 

197. 

BOMBADIER 
119065 

199.    Taycraiq 
110993 

SOO.     HURLFORD 
113937 

201.    Kilkenny 
117513 


90S.    Alice 

118736 


S03.    Gael 

116769 

204.    Speedy    - 
10864A 

806,    Lapwing 
116771 


Dundee 

Glasgow 

Dublin 

Dundee 

Glasgow 

Newry 

Glasgow 


S06.    Ballynass 

101886      Londonderry 


207.    Glenark 
119143 


Glasgow 


386-68 

62-09 
989-87 

502-40 

680-69 

365-93 

1379-79 

400-68 
275-32 
96-50 
987-73 

220-53 

1229-52 

406-85 

343-89 

1419-48 

216-83 

107-74 
396-89 
210-70 

296-32 
30018 


217-08 
56-S 

29-44 
56-S 

559-65 
56-5 


.  283-68 
56-5 

388-31 
57-0 

208-90 
57-1 

788-90 

57-2 


229-29 

57-2 

157-68 
57-5 

65-44 

57-5 

567-70 

57.5 


126-95 

57-6 

711-18 
57-8 

235-67 
58-0 

199-76 
58-1 

828-38 
58-4 


126-68 
58.4 


6316 
58-6 

232-66 
58-7 

123-76 

58-8 


174-70 
59-0 

179-55 
59-8 


56-71 
H-7 

Nil. 


38-04 
3-9 


27-28 
5-4 

48-80 
7-1 

22-82 

6-2 

54-29 
5-9 


39-80 
9-9 

20-13 
7-5 

6-89 
7-1 

38-00 
5-9 


15-00 
6-8 

103-91 
8-5 

32-32 

7-9 

31-34 

9-1 

67-40 
4-8 


14-59 
6-8 


1606 
14-9 

34-91 

8-8 

29-88 
14-1 


26-07 

8-8 

33-15 

11-0 


7-79 
2-0 

Nil 


17-86 
1-8 


10-54 
2-1 

21-24 
3-1 

9-62 
2-6 

13-91 
1-0 


14-95 
3-8 

11-91 

4-3 

4-58 


17-74 
1-8 


8-50 
3-8 

26-34 
2-1 

12-11 
2-9 

11-55 

s-4 

7-64 
5 


10-48 
4-8 


3-44 

3-2 

7-44 
1-8 

8-35 

4-0 


6-54 

2-2 

5-51 
1-9 


104-16 
27-0 

22-65 

43-3 

374-42 
37-8 


180-90 
36-0 

222-34 
32-8 

124-69 

34-1 

522-69 
37-9 


116-64 

29-1 

85-eo 

31- 1 

29-59 

50-7 

364-29 

36-8 


70-08 
Si-8 

388-09 
31.6 

126-75 
31-2 

101-25 

29-4 

51606 
36-3 


65-08 
30-0 


25-08 
23-3 

121-88 
30-7 

48-71 
23-1 


89-01 
30-0 

81-97 
27-3 


A  WeU-deck  Cargo 
Steamer,  Machinery 
aft 

.Twin-screw  Passenger 
Steamer. 

Shelter -deck  Cargo 
Steamer,  belonging  to 
Gen.  Stm.  Nav.  Co., 
Ltd. 

A  Three-island  Cargo 
Steamer. 


A    Well -deck 

Steamer. 


Cargo 


A    Well  -  deck     Cargo 
Steamer,     Machinery 
aft. 
A  Twin-screw   Shelter- 
deck   Passenger    and 
Cargo    Steamer,  G.E. 
Rail.  Co. 
A       Well-deck     Cargo 
Steamer,     Machinery 
aft. 
A       Well-deck      Cargo 
Steamer,     Machinery 
aft. 
A  Cargo  Steamer,  with 
R.Q.D.,       Machinery 
aft. 
Shelter  -  deck        Cargo 
Steamer,  belonging  to 
Gen.  Steam  Nav.,  Co., 
Ltd. 
A       Well-deck      Cargo 
■     Steamer,     Machinery 

aft. 
A  Shelter-deck  Passenger 
and     Cargo  Coasting 
-    Steamer. 

A       Well-deck      Cargo 
Steamer,      Machinery 
aft. 
A      Well-deck      Cargo 
Steamer,      Machinery 
aft. 
A  Passenger  and  Cargo 
Steamer  belonsing  to 
City  of  Dublin  S.P. 
Co. 
A   Cargo  Steamer   with 
sunk     forecastle   and 
R.Q.D.,       Machinery 
aft. 
A      Well-deck     Cargo 
Steamer,      Machinery 
aft. 
A    Well-decked     Cargo 
Steamer,      Machinery 
aft. 
A  Passenger  and   Cargo 
Steamer,    with     fore- 
castle,     bridge,     and 
R.g.D.,  Machinery  aft. 
A       Well-deck      Cargo 
Steamer. 

A  Well-deck  Cargo 
Steamer,  Machinery 
aft. 


•  Exclusive  of  Fishing  vessels,  Tugs,  Yachts,  Dredgers,  Cable  ships,  <fec. 


TONNAGK    COMMITTEE. 

LIST  of  BRITISH  STEAMSHIPS,*  etc.-co»«. 


321, 


Name  of  Ship. 


Official 
Number. 


Port  of 
Registry. 


Gross 
Tonnage. 

Tons. 


Engine 

Room 

Allowance. 

Tons. 

Percentage 

of  Gross 

in  Italics. 


Crew 

Space 

Deduction. 

Tons. 

Percentage 

of  Gross 

in  Italics. 


Other  De- 
ductions. 
Section  79. 

Tons. 

Percentage 

of  Gross 

in  Italics. 


Nett 
Register 
Tonnage. 

Tons. 

Percentage 
of  Gross 
in  Italics. 


'^'•.■.>i...'.f 
Remarks. 


208. 
209. 
-210. 
211. 

aii. 

513. 
514. 
215. 
216. 
217. 
2ia 
319. 
-?20. 
221. 
222. 
223. 
224. 
225. 


Gakmoyle 
119163 

AlLSA 

119159 


Glasgow 
Glasgow 


Carricklee    ■ 
101890        Londonderry 


Prince-ss  Beaba 
109509 


Sheila    - 
119104 

Princess  Patricia 
119070 

Neptune 

118738 

Rose 
115692 

Hawthorn 

118754 

Deomore 
115632 

Blanche 

118006 

Stainburn 
95408 

Thrift     - 
118183 

Orior 

108654 

Belford  - 
119126 

ASHTON     - 
108649 

Brookside 
116010 


Cork 
Glasgow 

!IA 

Glasgow 

Dundee 

Glasgow 

Hull 

Newry 

Liverpool 

Workington 

Aberdeen 

Newry 

Glasgow 

Newry 

Belfast 


Princess  Maud 

114fX)8  Glasgow 


226.  Cromee  -        -        -        . 

109883  Harwich 

227.  Londonderry  - 

116017  Belfast 

228.  Mary  Emily   - 

117,')20  Dublin 

229.  Gertie    -        -        -        . 

115333  Liverpool 

2.30.    Abbot      .... 
115631  Newry 


100-04 
100-04 
354-82 
212-22 
279-93 
836-99 
363-94 

1161-48 
306-73 
'286-07 
370-81 
406-13 
506-44 
283-92 
352-36 
283-47 

300-80 
1742X)1 

812-22 

2085-30 
349-83 
36992 
282-62 


59-99 
60-0 

60-03 
60.0 

213-12 

60-1 

127-79 
60-2 

170-01 

60.7 

509-51 
60-9 

221-53 
60-9 

701-79 
61-0 

186-88 
61-0 

175-63 

61-4 

228-67 
61-6 

249-69 
61-6 

312-22 

61-7 

175-61 
61-8 

217-84 
61-8 

175-58 
61-9 

186-03 
61-9 

1077-46 
61-9 


503-44 
6$-0 


129526 

G2-1 

217-65 

6^2 

230-61 
62-3 

176-58 
62-6 


6-55 

6-5 

6-55 

6-5 

29-14 

8-Z 

Nil 


20-61 


4415 
5-2 

24-95 

6-8 

63-78 
5-5 

20-38 
6-6 

23-64 
8-3 

43.96 
11-8 

29-72 

7-4 

30-38 
6-0 

23-64 

8-4 

28  09 
8-0 

23-13 

8-2 

26-76 
8-9 

72-60 
4-1 


48-83 
6-0 


125-70 
6-0 

27-58 
T9 

43-94 

11-9 

23-64 
8-4 


3-60 

3-6 

3-60 

3-6 

13-27 

3-7 

Nil 


8-20 


6-70 

•8 

15-10 

17-67 
1-5 

6-40 
2-1 

9-46 
3-3 

11-42 
S-2 

16-31 

4-0 

12-37 

s-4 

9-46 
33 

9-57 

2-7 

7-83 

S-8 

8.47 
2-8 

9-36 
■6 


6-71 
•8 


1401 

-7 

13-41 

3-8 

11-76 

3-2 

9-46 
3-3 


29-90 

29-9 

29-86 

29-9 

9»-.39 

SI8-0 

84-43 

39-8 

81-11 

29-0 

276-63 
33-1 

102-36 

28-1 

368-24 

32-0 

9307 

30-3 

77-44 
27-0 

86-76 

23-4 

109-41 
27-0 

151-47 

29-9 

75-21 

26-5 

96-86 

27-5 

76-93 

27-1 

79-56 
26-4 

682-59 
33-4 


253-24 
31-2 


650-33 
31-2 

9119 

26-1. 

83-71 
22-6 

72-94 

258 


A   Cargo  Steamer,  with 

R.Q.D.,       Machinery 

aft. 
A  Cargo  Steamer,  with 

R.Q.D.,       Machinery 

aft. 
A      Well-deck      Cargo 

Steamer,     Machinery 

aft. 
A  Passenger  and   Cargo 

Steanier,  with  R.Q.D., 

Machinery  aft. 
A  Passenger  and  Cargo 

Steamer,  for  coasting 

purposes. 
A  Passenger  and  Cargo 

Steamer,  belonging  to 

M.  Langlands  &  Sons. 
A       Well-deck     Cargo 

Steamer,     Machinery 

aft. 
AThrec-island  Passenger 

and  Cargo  Steamer. 

A       Well-deck      Cargo 

Steamer,     Machinery 

aft. 
A       Well -deck      Cargo 

Steamer,     Machinery 

aft. 
A      Well-deck      Cargo 

Steanier,     Machinery 

aft. 
A      Well -deck      Cargo 

Steamer,     Machinery 

^t. 
A      Well-deck      Cargo 

Steamer, 

A      Well-deck     Cargo 

Steamer,     Machinery 

tii. 
A      Well-deck      Cargo 

Steamer,     Machinery 

eii. 
A      Well-deck      Cargo 

Steamer,     Machinery 

aft. 
A       Well-deck      Cargo 

Steamer,      Machinery 

aft. 
A     Turbine    Passenger 

Steamer,  belonging  to 

Port  Patrick  &  Wig- 

tonshire  Rail  Co.'s 
Twin-screwShelterdeck, 

Passenger  and  Ccargo 

Steamer,    G.E.    Rail. 

Co. 
A  -Turbine    Passenger 

Steamer,  belonging  to 

Midland  Kail.  Co. 
A       Well -deck      Cargo 

Steamer,      Machinery 

aft. 
A       Well-deck      Cargo 

Steamer,     Machinery 

aft. 
A       Well-deck      Cargo 

Steamer,     Machinery 

aft. 


409. 


Exclusive  of  Fishing  vessels,  Tugs,  Yachts,  Dredgers,  Cable  ships,  Ac. 
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ArriKDicits : 
LIST  of  nRITISH  STKAMSmi'S,*  eU^-ootu. 


NMMofghip. 

OOokl                      IV>rt  of 
Numbw.                   Rogl.tnr. 

ClroM 
Tunmme. 

Tons. 

Engine 

R«H>m 

Alluwnnoe. 

Tomk 

Hf  (fiinu 
IN  JhUic», 

Crew 

Hpace 

rWuction. 

Ton*. 

It/  Oitttt 
in  lUiiic*. 

Other  Do 

ductioiiM. 
Section  70. 

Tone. 

P«trenfatit 

of'  (itrnui 
iii  lUilict. 

Nett 
KegiHter 

Ton*. 

Petrenttigi 

nf  (ir<>»* 

in  lUilict. 

Remarks. 

•31.    JnwtK     • 

Liverpool 

3e4'04 

838-84 

<:^7 

30-18 

tO-7 

18-88 
S-4 

84-43 

as-a 

A      WeUKleck     Cargo 
Steamer,     Machinery 
aft. 

Itt.    AMNra     • 
lia8«l 

•               •               • 

Lirorpool 

37169 

938-80 

4.^-93 

11-49 

.TO 

89-15 

aari 

A      Well-dock     Carjco 
Steamer,     Machinery 
aft. 

taiL    EuDim     ■ 
HHfiOl 

Curnarvon 

488-A9 

864-68 

fir? 

47-36 

iva 

11-38 

99-16 

as-6 

A       Wixll-deck     Cargo. 

Steamer,   for     Welsh 

slate  trade,  Machinerv 

aft. 
A  Steamer  with  R.Q.D., 

employed        carrying 

explosives.  Machinery 

aft. 
A      Well-deck     Cargo 

Steamer,     Machinwy 

aft 

SS4.    La.»y  Tknkakt 

4A1-46 

863-18 

fii?-7 

38-81 

7-9 

14-96 

3-a 

118-80 

ae-a 

ISA.    Ramom  • 
nuti« 

CillWHtOW 

9Ift-38 

135-07 
t»7 

81-69 
10-1 

5-99 

a-8 

58-87 

Hi 

naiu 

Livorimol 

319-64 

800-38 

err 

29-78 
93 

15-61 
4-9 

73-97 

as-i 

A      WoU-deok      Cargt* 
Steamer,     Machinery 
aft. 

SS7.      DWKt  or  COXKAUOHT       • 

11489*          Flootwood 

8S8.    WiujAM  Rowland 

naON)           Livorpoo) 

1714-84 
368-84 

1070-48 
887-71 

tits 

85-07 
S-0 

47-45 

is-i 

10-34 
•9 

12-81 
3-6 

836-35 
31-3 

74-87 
fO-6 

A  Twin-scn>w  l'tt.>»senj;er 
Steamer,  L.  &  Y.  and 
L.  &  N.W.  Rail.  Ci«. 

A  Well-deck.  Cargi> 
Steamer,  Macliinery 
aft. 

198.    I^oan     - 
116004 

IWlfwt 

»S-57 

846-M) 
&t9 

48-61 

10-97 

re 

99-80 

a3-7 

A     Well-dock      Cargi> 

Steamer,     Macliinery 

aft. 
A      Well-deck     Carjro 

Steamer,     Machinery 

aft 

t4a  Slatiford 
119067 

UUi«ow 

354-04 

823-00 
63a 

87-86 

13-94 
5-9 

88-85 

asi 

Ml.      Dl-NNIKKR 

n7b74 

848.    Goout      - 
114046 

843.     R08l 

106065 

KirkcKldy 

QooU 

Lirerpool 

805-69 
368-35 
381-44 

189-92 

tis-s 

286-87 
tiS-3 

804-33 
63-6 

18-94 

97-97 
7-S 

33-79 
IQ-S 

6-06 
*-9 

216 
•6 

16'07 
4-7 

87-67 

a»-o 

101-35 

as-s 

68-85 

ava 

A  Curgo  StoanuT,  with 

foroca-Htlouiid  H.Q.D., 

Machinery  aft. 
A  Cargo  Steamer,  with 

forecastle  and  lt.(j.D.r 

Machinery  aft. 
A       Woll-.lw-k     Cargo. 

Steamer,     Machinery 

aft. 

844.    Loch  Tkiov 
119130 

'  Ok<«<m 

811-11 

134-58 
OS'S 

91-21 
100 

6-63 

s-i 

48-79 
33-1 

A      *Well-<leck     Cargi* 

Steamer,  Machinery 

aft 
A      Well-deck     Cargo- 

Steamer,     Machiner)- 

aft^ 

844.    For 

116068 

Fotwy 

354-18 

89618 
6« 

29-46 

g-s 

7-63 

a-1 

91-06 
«-7 

MS.     BOHAWl  - 
U8QM 

OlMgOW 

841-76 

165-80 
fi4-5 

27-36 

lis 

11-30 

47-82 
19-5 

A     Well-deck.     Carpv 

Steamer,     Machinery 

aft 
A       \Vell-deck      Cargi> 

Steamer     Machinery 

aft 
A  CaigoSteiuner.  1>eloni:- 

ii\g  to  the  O.E.  Rail. 

C<,>. 
A      Well-deck      Carv'o 

Steamer     {Machinery 

aft 
A       Well-de»-Jc     Cargo 

Steamer     Machinery 

aft 
A      WeU-deck     Cargo 

Steamer,     Machinery 

aft 
Shelter  deck  PksMncer 

Steamer,  Milford  Ha- 

>'en    and    Waterfortl 

847.     LOCBAUOt 

11S»7« 

QlMrnr 

887-96 

185'99 
(US 

32-42 

Its 

9-43 
3-3 

60-19 

ao-s 

•48.    YABMoon 
11<17& 

Huwich 

(«b-95 

886-68 
6S-a 

63-12 
6-<5 

910 
1-1 

918-05 

sri 

S4».     QVUTOBB 
119681 

856-96 

168-08 
tiS-4 

90-49 
7-S 

10-93 
4S 

87-58 

aa-Jk 

11US8 

Liv^nmj 

374-64 

845H7 
6S-S 

39-67 
Jtt-5 

11-06 
3V 

78-62 

ai-o 

8»l.   Thkjia  • 
iim65 

Liverpool 

389«l 

861-70 
65-5 

49-95 

12-89 

3-a 

75-84 
19-0 

mk.    Urbat  WaimN    > 

11IV606              London 

1338-81 

878-19 
6*1! 

88-08 

18-66 
i-4 

354-44 

iU.     ORBAT  SoOTHBUt    • 

115683              London 

1338-14 

878-19 

88-99 
6-6- 

18-49 
i-4 

354-17 

service. 
Shelter  deck  l\u^.H>ncer 
Steamer  ,Milforvl  Ha- 
ven   and    Waterfonl 

service. 

*  Exdouve  of  Fiahing  >-esaeK  Tugs,  Yachts,  Dredgers,  Cable  shiiie,  d-c 
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LIST  of  BRITIS^  HTKAMSHIPSj*  otc.-eont. 


Engine 

Crew 

Other  De- 

Nett 

Koom 

Hpaco 

ductionn. 

R«sgi»ter 

Name  of  Ship. 

GroHS 

Allowance. 

De<iuetion. 

Section  79 

Tonnage. 

Tonnage. 

Ttvnu 

Trtna 

Tonn. 

Tons. 

llemarlcH. 

OfllcUl 

Port  of 

Tons. 

lifjln. 

X  *>nB. 

"Number. 

JlegUtry. 

Percentai/e 

PercenUiye 

l'ercenUi(/f 

I'err.e.ntiign 

of  Grmii 

of  (}r<>M 

of  Or  OKU 

of  GroM 

- 

vn  Jlalieg, 

in  ItfUusf. 

in  lUiliei, 

in  JUilicf. 

■2.'i4. 

MiNNIK  HlND- 

613-61 

341-15 

44-85 

8-89 

118-72 

A    Cargo    Steamer     of 

IKiOilf) 

IklfaHt 

82047 

644-78 

H-7 
63-23 

1-7 
13-06 

209-40 

thrce-iftland  tyi)e. 

25'j. 

Claoton  - 

A  CargoSteamer,  belong- 

116177 

Harwich 

iUt'  t 

fl'fi 

V6 

iS'B 

ing  to  G.E.  Kail,  Co. 

tHi  4 

V  i> 

266. 

Zii.LAir    - 

•                "                - 

373'03 

248-34 

39-08 

8-48 

7013 

A       Well-deck     Cargo 

111365 

Liverpool 

0(i-it 

KrO 

SIT, 

sio-4 

Steamer,     .Macliitiery 
aft 
A      Well-deck     Cargo 

5t»7. 

Enid 

■              «              > 

26662 

178-73 

38-35 

4-41 

4.V13 

118.V)1 

Carnarvon 

.07-1 

IJ,^ 

l(i 

lO'J 

Steamer,      .Machinery 
aft. 
A  Twin-dcrew  PaMHcnger 

5:>8. 

HVTHE      - 

. 

608-60 

342-28 

63-46 

7-50 

105-30 

120604 

London 

OTS 

wr, 

i-r, 

■^0-7 

Ktciimer,  belonging  t'j 
H.E.  A  C.  llail.  Co, 

2»9. 

JUVBRNA 

-        - 

285-33 

192-05 

17-84 

9-38 

65-46 

A       WellKleck      (JarK-. 

118118 

Liverpool 

irr-n 

(i-3 

S-3 

Z2-'J 

Steamer,     Machinery 
aft. 
S  Twin-Hcrew  Paiwenger 

260. 

FOLKBITOME 

. 

496-36 

336-74 

63-16 

7-27 

100-06 

ilH^r,z 

London 

OTfS 

10-7 

l-Jt 

ZO-3 

Steamer,  b<!longirig  Ut 
S.K.  &  (J.  Hail.  (Jo. 

^OL 

May 

263-02 

178-1<> 

20-98 

7-99 

65-86 

A  Cargo  Steamer  having 
ojKjn    forecantle    and 
I(.Q,I).  Macliinervaft. 

Awning-deck    'I'uroine 

UBC-WJ 

LiverjKXjl 

67-7 

H-0 

3-1 

2V2 

262. 

BaiOHTOM 

.        -        - 

1129-08 

766-68 

bTQ'o 

6-22 

301-07 

106664 

Newharen 

07-H 

c-o 

•B 

m-7 

I'At«ieii<(<!rHt<!amer  be- 
longing to  L.J5.  .t  S.C. 
Hai  .  CU>. 

263. 

Norwood 

... 

200.06 

136-05 

21-37 

6-68 

3705 

A      Welldo<;k      Cargo 

117700 

Olaagow 

6H-0 

10-7 

fS 

18B 

Steamer,     Machinery 
aft. 
A  Famenger  and  Cargo 

264. 

Clodaoh 

-               -                • 

1430-23 

983-73 

66-91 

22-92 

367-07 

102005 

Waterford 

S8-7 

4-0 

1-7 

SIB-0 

Steamer,  (belonging  to 
Waterford   S.S.    Co., 
Ltd. 

26». 

BUKMBBAK 

... 

196-46 

137-80 

21-18 

4-46 

32-03 

A      WcU-deek     Cargo 

116689 

Olaagow 

70-6 

10-8 

31-3 

l$k 

fiteamer,     MAchJncry 
aft 
A       Well-deck     (Jargr. 

366. 

Helkn     - 

•                ■                » 

333-11 

236-08 

33-91 

6-19 

57-93 

umiz 

BelfMt 

70-a 

i(r2 

IS 

ITU 

Steamer,     Machinery 
aft. 
A  Cargo  Steamer,  with 

267. 

North  Ihch 

... 

206-49 

147-21 

9-36 

10-27 

39-66 

7  IS 

J,-B 

6-0 

10-2 

forecastle   and    jtoop, 
Machinery  aft. 
Awning-deek      Tnrbine 

268. 

The  Queen 

... 

1068-38 

1228-31 

54-96 

17-23 

357-84 

118293 

London 

7//1 

SS 

10 

21-3 

PaHHcnger  Steamer,  be- 
longing to  the  S.E.  ii 
C.  lUil.  (Jo. 

269. 

Shashtok 

... 

1204-29 

896-74 

62-45 

16163 

289-47 

Twin    screw   Pasnenger 

99762 

Drogheda 

7i-i 

n 

IS 

li-9 

Cargo  k  ( Jattle  Steam- 
er, L.  <fe  V.  lUil.  (Jo. 

970. 

Meli-i»ont 

... 

1204-29 

896-74 

62-45 

wra 

239"47 

Twin    «;rew    J'aHwrnger 

99763 

Drogheda 

7/a 

4'// 

vs 

lu-:) 

Cargo        A       (Jattle 
St4«mer,  L.  <k  Y.  (Jo. 

271. 

ROBYTH    - 

... 

419-24 

312-64 

27-95 

12-41 

60-24 

A       Well -deck      (Jargo 

118734 

Kirkcaldy 

74-a 

6-7 

S-9 

16-8 

Steamer,      .Machinery 
aft. 
A    Turbine     PaMWjnger 

272. 

Kino  Edwasd 

662-37 

421-51 

48-13 

8-92 

83-81 

113963 

Glasgow 

7S-0 

H-O 

1-0 

l/,-'J 

St«uner,  Iliver  Clyrlo 
nervioe. 

273. 

Oketa     - 

... 

317-28 

238-33 

33-77 

10-96 

34-12 

A      Well-deck     (Jargo 

118036 

Liverpo<jl 

7ryl 

W7 

S-B 

10-7 

Steamer,     Machinery 
aft. 
A  Twin  ccrew  I'asMcnger 

274. 

Scotia     - 

.       -     '  - 

1871-66 

1426-11 

110-17 

16-12 

319-20 

1 11038 

Dublin 

78-SI 

6-9 

-9 

17-0 

<fe       Mail       Steamer, 
L.  <fe  N.W.  Kail.  Co, 

275. 

Smowdon 

... 

1109-61 

84,T07 

62-28 

14-94 

195-32 

A  Twin-screw  Passenger 

111039 

Dublin 

76-Jt 

//-r 

VS 

17H 

A  Cargo  Steamer,  L.  it 
N.W.  llail.  (Jo. 

276. 

Queen  Alkxasdba 

664-67 

638-07 

67-44 

7-27 

51-89 

A     Turbine  Passenger 

116686 

Glaogow 

HVO 

10-1 

/-/ 

7-8 

Steamer,  River  Clyde 
service. 

277. 

Peiwctwh  Victoria 

1992-28 

1317-05 

141-09 

14-49 

119-05 

Twin-acrew      Pawienger 

11. W.^ 

London 

H2-H 

8-0 

■9 

r-/^ 

Steamer,  for(Janadian 

Pacific  Railway, 

409. 


Excluitive  of  Fishing  vesseU,  Tugs,  Yachts,  Dredgers,  Cable  shiiw,  Ac. 


2  S  2 
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•"' ^  f»PEJIDlCEg  : 

APPENDIX  No.  3b. 


(Banded  i»  6y  Mr.  J.  T.  Wainns). 


Table  showing  Gtom  and  Nett  Tonnages  and  Deductions  from  Tonnage  in  certain  High-Power 
Steamers,  compared  with  those  of  Ordinary  Cargo  Steamers  of  about  the  same  Gross 
Tonnage. 


Registered 

TONNAGE. 

Name. 

DimenHions. 

Gross. 

Actual 
Engine 
Koom. 

Deductions. 

Nett 
Register 

Remarks. 

Propel- 
ling 
Power. 

Crew& 

others 

Spaces. 

OOdal          Port  of 
Nnmber.        Registry. 

Length 

Breadth 

Depth 

"SusMx"  T.8.8. 
106691.       Newhaven. 

Feet. 
275-0 

Feet. 
34-1 

Feet. 
14-0 

Tons. 
1116-66 

Tons. 

406-65 

S6i 

Tons. 

711-64 

63-7 

Tons. 

76-67 

6-9 

Tons. 
328-45 

29-4 

Built  1896.  London,  Brigh- 
ton and  South  Coast  Co. 's 
Passenger  Steamer. 

"BriRhtoo."  S.8. 
lOMM.        NewhAven. 

273-6 

34-2 

14.16 

11-29 -02 

437-53 

S8-7 

765-68 

67-8 

62-27 
5-5 

301-07 
S6-7 

Built  1903.  Turbine  engine* 
Three  Screw  Shafts.. 
London,  Brighton  and 
South  Vyoaat  Co.'s  Pas- 
senger Steamer. 

"AvuthU"S.S. 
11S303.'           London. 

231-4 

34-16 

13-6 

1134-46 

156-20 
13-7 

363-03 

32-0 

77-98 
6-9 

693-45 

ei-1 

Built  1904.  A  well-deck 
Cargo  Steamer  belonging: 
to  Borneo  Co.,  Ltd. 

"OiirU"   T.S.S 
Vm*3.         Greenock. 

300-2 

37-1 

17-6 

1728  21 

798-34 
46-t 

1397-10 

80-8 

207-88 
12-1 

123-23 

7-1 

Built  1898.  Peninsular  ami 
Oriental  Steam  Naviga- 
tion Co.  Mail  and  Pas- 
senger Service,  Brindisi 
and  Port  Said. 

"Jenny"  S.S. 
118404.            I.nndon. 

280-0 

38-25 

18-2 

1769-57 

231-71 
ISl 

566-26 

S2  0 

69-08 
3-9 

1134-23 

64-1 

Built  1904.  A  three-islanJ 
Cargo  Steamer  lielonging 
to  Jenny  Steamship  Co., 
Ltd. 

"Donegal"   T.8.S. 
116018.             Belfast. 

331-0 

42-1 

17-2 

1996-52 

740-18 
37-1 

1295-32 
64-9 

107  22 
5-4 

593-98 

29-7 

Built  1904.  Midland  Rail- 
way Co.'s  Passenger 
Steamer. 

"Alio"  S.S. 
114426.       Kewcaatlc. 

289-0 

43-1 

18-70 

2026-93 

265-14 

13-1 

648-62 

32-0 

84-69 

4-2 

1293-62 

63-8 

Built  1902.  A  three-island 
Cargo  Steamer  belonging 
to  The  Pelton  Steamshiiv 
Co.,  Ltd. 

"  Londonderry  "  S.8. 
116007.             BelfasU 

330-6 

421 

117-15 

2085-30 

74015 
35-5 

1295-26 

62-1 

139-71 

6-7 

650-33 

31-2 

Built  1904.  Midland  Rail- 
way Co.'s  Passenger 
Steamer.  Turbine  engines 
three  Screw  Shafts. 

"  Ulst«r  "  T.8.8. 
104972.             Dablin. 

860-2 

41-6 

27-3 

2641-21 

967-72 
30-6 

1693-51 
64-1 

200-36 
7-6 

747-34 

28-3 

Built  1896.  City  of  Dublin 
Steam  Packet  Co.'s  MaiJ 
and  Passenger  Steamer. 

"  Antonio  "  S.S. 
120496.            London. 

314-0 

46-5 

20-65 

265194 

346-21 

13-1 

848-62 
32-0 

140-18 
5-3 

1663-14 

62-7 

Built  1905.  A  three-islaml 
Cargo  Steamer  belongijig 
to  The  Talbot  Steamship- 
Co.,  Ltd. 

•'  OronUis  "  T.8.a 
116707.           OUsiKOW. 

5137 

68-25 

34  4 

9023-47 

2188-6-1 
2i-3 

3830-12 

42-5 

571-58 
6-3 

4621-77 

61-2 

Built  1902.  Orient  Stean* 
Navigation  Co.,  Ltd. 
Passenger  Steamer. 

"Wayfarer"  T.8.a 
118002.         Liverpool. 

sos-o 

68-3 

39-7 

9599-44 

1259-67 
13  1 

3071-82 

ss-o 

305-92 
3-S 

6221-70 
6i-8 

Built  1903.  Awning-deck 
Cargo  Steamer  belonging 
to  Cliarente  Steamship- 
Co.,  Ltd. 

"MajesUc"  T.S.8. 
07768.           LiverpooL 

666-8 

57-8 

30-35 

10146-83 

•2924-51 
23-8 

5117-89 

50-5 

586-30 
5-8 

4442-64 
43-7 

Built  1889.  White  Star 
Line  Passenger  Steamer. 

"MaoedoaU"  T.8.S. 
116012.             Belfast. 

630-4 

60-4 

34-03 

10511-73 

2599-82 
24-7 

4549-60 
43-3 

717-55 
6-8 

5-244-49 
49-9 

Buift  1904.  Peninsular  and 
Oriental  Steam  Naviga- 
tion Co.  Passenger 
Steanier. 

••Lncania"  T.S.8. 
102105.         Liverpool. 

601-0 

66-25 

37-86 

1295213 

4213-27 
32-5 

17373-22 
66-9 

603.59 
4-7 

4975-32 
38-4 

Built  1893.  Wliite  Star 
Line  Passenger  Steamer. 

Percentages  of  Gross  Tonnage  sliown  by  Italic  Figures. 
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{Handed  in  hy  Mr,  J.  W,  Hughes) 

MERSEY  DOCKS  AND  HARBOUR  BOARD. 

Belfast  Steam  Ship  Co.,  Limited. 

Return  showing  the  amount  of  Dock  Tonnage  Rates  paid  to  the  Board  by  the  Belfast  Steam  Ship  Co.,  Limited, 
during  the  years  ending  Ist  July,  1882,  1892,  and  1904,  respectively,  with  other  particulars. 


Year. 

Total  Tonnage,   including 
repeated  Voyages. 

Total 

Voyages. 

Total 
Payments. 

Equal  to  a  rate  per  ton, 
pjr  voyage. 

Net  Register 
Tonnage. 

Gross 
Tonnage. 

On  Net  Register 
Tonnage. 

On  Gross 
Tonnage. 

1882 

124,495 

261,723 

416 

£ 
2,334 
3,436 
3,011 

d. 

4-50 
4-50 
4-50 

d. 
214 

1892 
1«)4 

183,274 
160,571 

451,500 
659,970 

625 
504 

1-83 
1-29 

Amount  which  would  have  been  received  from  the  Belfast  Steam  Ship  Co.,  Limited  in  1904,  if  Net  Tonnage  had 

been  same  per  centage  of  Gross  as  in  1882. 

£ 
4,995 
Amount  actually  received      ..     3,011 


Difference 


1,984 


I! 


AmotUit  vrhich  would  have  been  received  from  the  Belfast  St^am  Ship  Co.,  Limited,  in  1904,  if  Net  Tonnage  had 

been  same  per  centage  of  Gross  as  in  1892. 

£ 
4,262  ^^ 

Amount  actually  received      ..     3,011 


Difference 


1,251 


In  1892  the  Company's  Net  Tonnage  was     ..     183,274  tons.     Gross  451,500  tons. 
In  1904  their  Net  Tonnage  was  reduced  to  . .     160,571  tons.    Gross  559,970  tons. 

In  1904  there  was,  in  the  face  of  an  increased  Gross  Tonnage  of  108,470  tons,  a  decreased  Net  Tonnage  of  22,703 
tons,  »nd  the  Board,  therefore,  actually  received  £425  less  Tonnage  Dues  in  1904  than  in  1892,  although  the  volume 
of  the  Belfast  Steam  Ship  Company's  Trade  had  greatly  increased. 
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Appendix    N°   7. 

( llart4i'0dy  m   by  M^  G .  JtJh'axye). 

Diagram  showing  decrease  in  Percentage 


(of  nett  tonnage  to  gross  tonnage) 

FOR  Increase    in 

Speed 

OF  Atlantic  Mail 

Steamers. 

Speed  in  Knots 


t»o» 


Etruria 

^ 

4  ■) 

Umbna 

45 

5 

Teutonic 

42 

7 

Majestic 

43- 

7 

New  rank 

43 

0 

Philadelphia 

42 

4 

5^  Lx)uis 

SO- 

7 

S*  P*ul 

SO 

5. 

y  20  knots  speed 


Dean     45-    S percent. 


Speed  in  Kno+a 

Campania  38 

Lucania  38 

Oceanic  40 

Deutschland  31 

Kaiser  Wilhelm  U  32 
Kaiser  Wilhelm  derGrosseSS 

Kron  Prinz  Wilhelm  34 


per  cent,      speed 

4  J  ^^ 

0' 

5 


21 
23^ 
Z3'A 
22 '4 
23 


EXPLANATION     OF  DIAGRAM. 


Brighton   £I3X34-2kI4  I 
'Arundel"  2G9  x34lx  14  I 


^rois  net  per 
1129  301  26 
1067  230  21- 


This  du^rtm  shtws  horn  Hie  nttf  register  lonntge  of  Aflinfic  Htil  Stumers  deoreises  in  proportion  to  the.  grass  tonnage 
as  speed  incrttits 

The  figures  dovnn  the  sides  jre  the  perctnttgts  from  50 per  cent  downvmrds,  which  fhe  nett  tanmge  heirs  fo  the- 
gross  as  speed  is  developed  lihe  speed  figures  »re  given  along  the  top  3nd  bottonn  of  fhe  diagram.  The  lint  drawn  diagomlly 
on  the  diagram  is  projected  downwards  to  where  it  crosses  the  32  per  cent  line  frfm  the  records  of  steamers  now 
running.  By  prolonging  the  diagonal  line  from  that  point  in  a  straight  line  it  will  be  seen  that  when  it  reaches 
the  2S  t(not  vertical  line  the  netf  tonnage  has  fallen  to  26 p^r  cent  of  the  gross  tonnage^. 

This  increase  of  sp*ed  »nd  diminution  of  ptrcintage  in  nett  tonnage  in  the  mail  sfesrners  has  been 
accompanied  by  a  rontinous  increase  in  thair  size,  and  the  cost  of  providing  them  with  accommodation  has, 
therefore,  largely  increased. 


Welleri  Graham. L'^    Litho  London 
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AppendixN"8. 

"rowanmor  e" 


DIAGRAM    SHOWING   LLOYDS   DIMENStONS  A  CPOSS  &  NETT  TONNAGE. 


"A'    'Campania"    601x652x378.     Gross  Tannage  I2J330.   NettTonnage  4974. 
'B'     'Fo^9nmore'S2lx  592x29-3        „  .      9456.       .  „        6.158. 


"Campania  " 
"A*- 


u A 

V "B 

J. -A 

I, "B 

I 
I 
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PRO  Fl  LE 

"Ca mpa ni a"    lengfh      601 
"Row^nmore"     „  -521 


feet 


Campania 
"Rowan  more 


PLAN 
lengih 


601 
521 


"A" 
"B' 


^ampa  ma 
Rowan  more. 


CROSS  SECTION 

Beam       65-2    /T 
69-2 


m  'Sross  Tonn  ige, 


"Row  AMNIO 

"B" 


e 


//  tvi//  he  nol-ecl  that  in  esch  dimension-,  vit ,longfh,  breadth  snd  depth ,  Hie- 
vessel  "A"  is  larger  than  the.  vessel  "B".  'A"  takes  up  more,  room  m  dock  and 
rtquires  more  expensive  accommodation  ttian  B'  It  will ,  however  be  noted  from 
t/ia  tonnage  columns  to  the  right  of  the  diagram,  that  the  gross  tonnage  (which 
rtpreienfs  the  size  of  the  sfiip  which  has  to  be  iccommodtted)  is,  in  the  case  of  A 
/2,950  -tons,  or  3,494  tons  more  than  the  gross  ton  n age  of  "B' whereas  when 
Me  nett  tonnage  fon  which  the  payment  of  dues  is  based)  is  looked  at  m  the 
same  column,  it  will  be.  noted  that  the  smaller  "B"  pays  her  dues  on  6,/S8ton s, 
or  1.184  tons  more  than  the  4974-  tons  on  nhich"A" pays  her  dues 
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Appendix  N°  9 

(UajidjecL  in,  Try  Id''  Ct.  R.Brax»). 

"KILKENNY"    &     "MAGGIE    HOUGH." 

DIAGRAM  SHEWING  LLOYD'S  DIMENSIONS  &  GROSS  &  NETT  TONNAGE. 

A "       Kil kenny  "     269  7 *  36-2  x  16 3  Gross  Tonnage.1,4-19  Nett  Tonnage 5lo\ 
'B'     "Maggie  Hough'Z67  x35  >^I74-  ,  .      (S^S     ..  ,      965\ 


PROFILE 

Ltnqfh 


'Maggie  Hou 


"A' 


P  LA  N 

"Kilkenny"  Lengih   269  7 Ft 
"Maggi  e  Hough'  „       267-  O  . 


-K 
-*l! 


50pt. 


CROSS     SECTION 

"A"^    '^Kilkenny-       Beam    36-2  Ft 
B'    Magqie   Hough'  „ 


"A" 

'Kilkenny  " 

-I" 


'^ent  of  Gross 


'MiiK'/>yM'/A 


•> 

'bnnag» 


■o  I 


"■  ""■"  "'^" 


,    I  I 


Tonnage    Columns 


EXPLANATION   OF  DIAGRAM 

It   will  be  noted  that  the   dimensions  of  these  vessels    "A"  and    "B"    are  practically  the  same. 
A       likes  up  is  much  room  in  dock  and  requires  as  expensive  accommodation  as  "B'     It  will,honever^  be 
noted  from  the    tonntpe  columns  fo  the  nqht  of  the  diagram  that,   though     A's    gross  tonnage  (which 
represents  M«  size  of  the  ship  which  has  to  be  accommodated)  is  not  much  less  than   the  gross  tonnage  of 
"B"  tvhen    the,  netf  tonnage  (on    which   the  payment  of  dues   is  based)  is  looked  at  in  the  same  column, 
"B" pays  her  duet  on  965  tons  or  4*9  tons  more  than  the  JI6  tons  on  which   "A'paya  her    dues. 


Appendix  N'^  10. 

UttntUeb  irt  hy  IT'fi  JR. BrtLoo.) 


"EMPRESS  QUEEN"  &    TRUTHFUL" 

DIAGRAM    SHEWING  LLOYD'S  DIMENSIONS  &  GROSS  &  NETT  TONNAGE 


'a' "Empress   Queen  360 1  x  42  5x17  Cross  Tonnage.Z.I40.   Nett  ronnege47/.     K 
'B"Trufhful"  220-6 X  3!/ ^/7        .  ,        /.Z/2.       .  .        770.    f^ 


PRO  Fl  LE. 


"A" 

Empress  Queen ' 


"B 


"A'      Empress   Queen'  length  360 1  H 
■  'Truthful'  Length  220-6Fr. ^• 


Cross    Section 

4"     Empress  Queen'  Beam  42 3 FT 
"B '   "  Truth  ful  Be3m '  3TI F* 


so £ercen1  ofGrqs_sTbt  WiQi  \ 


B' 


;j  "  Truth 


-X— *_. 


Tonnage    Colui 


Explanation   of  Diagram 


I*  wHI  he  noted  that  in  lenqth  tnd bmdth  th*  vessel   "A'  is  larger  than  the  yessel  "B".        "A'  takes 
t/p  more  roonn   m  dockland  requires  more  expensive  sccommodttion  than  "B".      It  will    however,  be  noted 
tn    the.  tonnage  columns  to  Me  righi-  of  the  diagram  that  the  gross  tonnage  (which  represents  the.  size  of  the 
ship  which  has  to  be  accommodatedj ,s,in  the  case  of  'fi,' Z,I40 tons,  or328tons  more  than  the   gross  tonnageof 
'B'  whereea  when  the  nttt  tonnage  (on  which  thepayment  of  dues  is  based)  is  looked  at  in  the  same  column,  it 
mill  be  noted   thai    amall    "  0  '  p^y.,    her  dues  on  770  tons,  or  299  tons  more  then  the  471  tons  on  which  "A' 
pays  her  dues. 


Appendix  N°1I 


"PUFFIN 
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DOLPHIN 


ti 


DIAGRAM  SHEWING  LLOYDS  DIMENSIOH  &  GROSS  &  NETT  TONNAGE 
•a'       'PufnN-      ISO  m2S  .  9  9       Gross  Tonhag^  404.  Nltt  Tonnaol  S9\ 


Tonnage.   Co^^mn: 


Explanation   of  Diagram 

II  will  be  nottJ  that  ,„  Itnijfh  and grvss tonnage, tMe.sseJ"A\s  Urger  Ihan  the  vessel  "B" .        "A'  Ukts 
yp  mor*  room   in  dockland  requires  more  expensive  iccommodafion  thin   "B".      If  will    however,  he  noted 
from  the  fonntge  columns  h  ihe  riqhl  of  Me  dnqnm  thai  the  gross  tonnage  (which  represents  the  size  otthe 
Ship  which  his  to  be  tuommodated,  ;s,in  the  cise  of  'A'  404  tens,  or  S3  tons  more   Ihan  the    gross  tonnegeof 
B:  *thereaa  when  the  ntU  tonnaga  (on  which  the  payment  ofduii  is  based)  is  looked  at  ,n  the  same  column,  it 
mill  be  noted  that  the  smaller  "a;  pays  her  dues  on  IBS  tons,  or  127  tons  more  than  the  59  tons  on  ^hich  'A' 
psys  her  dues. 
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ATLANTIC         TRADE 


OlAGRAMB  t.SHEWING  RATING  OF  VESSELS  OFTHE  MAIL. INTERMEDIATE  &  CARGO 
CLASS.ON  NET  TONNAGE  RELATIVELY  TO  SERVICE  RENDERED. 
(the  vessels  REFERREDTO  are  those  mentioned  in   appendix  N95) 
SCALE  OF  SERVICE  REN  DERED(I.E.LEN6TH  XBREADTHX  DRAFT)  ^  iNCH  =  ]aOOO.GUBIC 
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ATLANTIC       TRADE 

DIAGRAM  B.2  -SHEWINGTOWNAGE  RATING  OFVESSELS  OFTHE  MAIL.IKTERMEDIATE  &CARGO  CLASS 
OH  NETT  TONNAGE  (OBTAINED  BY  DEDUCTING  32  PER  CENT  OF  GROSS  TONNAGE  FOR 

r^^rri  i  ih^t  ohxa^pf.  atively  to  service  rendered  as  measured  by  length  xbreadth  X draft 

r,^;r7ESSELS     REFERRED  TO  ARE  THOSE   MENTIONED   IN    APPENDIX  N°5) 

^r.A.g  OFSERYlCERENDERED(l.E.LENGTHxBREAPTHXDRAFT)tlNCH      10.000  CUBIC  FEET 
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APPENDIX  No.  14. 
{Handed  in  by  Mr.  O.  R.  Brace.) 

Mebsey  Docks  and  Habboub  Boakd. 


COASTING  STEAMERS. 

Table  showing  percentage  which  actual  Machinery  and  Ooal  Space  would  be  of  Gross  Tonnage,  if  Net  Tonn?.ge  were- 
not  less  than  40  per  cent,  of  Gross  Tonnage,  and  if  actual  Coal  Space  required  were  used  instead  of  throo- 
fourths  of  Machinery  Space. 

1  23456789 


NAME. 

Gross  and 

Net 
Tonnage. 

60  %  of 

Gross 
Tormage. 

Crew  and 
Naviga. 

tion 
Space. 

60  per  cent, 
of  Gross 
Tonnage 
less  Crew 

and 

Navigation 

Space, 

Columns 

3-4. 

Actual 

Machinery 

Space, 

of 
Column  5. 

Actual 

Space  Tons 

required  for 

Goal. 

Machinery 
Space 

pltis  Coal 
Space, 

(Columns 
6+7.) 

Percentage 

which 
Machinery 

and 

Coal  Space 

is  of  Gross 

Tonnage. 

Columns  | 

Abbotsford-    -    -    - 

270 
19 

162 

36 

126 

72 

5 

77 

28 

Ardbeg  

2I>1 
41 

150 

38 

112 

64 

9 

73 

29 

Avenel 

271 
1» 

162 

36 

126 

72 

5 

77 

28- 

Bumbrae    -    •    .    - 

200 
38 

120 

27 

93 

53 

4 

57 

28- 

Clint 

215 
31 

129 

32 

97 

55 

4 

59 

27' 

Comic 

935 

180 

661 

49 

512 

292 

20 

312 

33: 

County  Clare  -    -    - 

311 

77 

186 

39 

147 

84 

14 

98 

31. 

Doloraine    .... 

265 
42 

159 

35 

124 

71 

9 

80 

30 

Donegal  Castle     •    - 

291 

72 

174 

44 

130 

74 

9 

83 

29' 

Dundalk      .... 

863 

74 

517 

46 

471 

239 

11 

280 

33 

Dunmore     .... 

266 
42 

159 

36 

123 

70 

9 

79 

30' 

Ferrum 

271 

162 

37 

125 

71 

9 

80 

29 

Florence      .... 

347 
6t 

208 

48 

160 

91 

13 

104 

30' 

Fred 

312 

M 

187 

37 

150 

86 

7 

93 

30' 

Frontier  Town      .     - 

294 
B8 

170 

33 

143 

82 

11 

93 

32 

G.  A.  Savage   .    .    - 

357 
67 

214 

44 

170 

97 

15 

112 

31 

Joseph  Fisher      .    . 

292 
70 

175 

45 

130 

74 

11 

85 

29- 

Logic 

9.59 
126 

575 

70 

505 

288 

13 

301 

31 

Magic 

1640 
478 

984 

91 

893 

510 

33 

543 

33 

May 

261 

48 

166 

30 

126 

72 

9 

81 

31 

Cork 

1280 
608 

768 

60 

708 

405 

25 

430 

34. 

Kerry 

1229 
492 

737 

47 

C90 

394 

24 

418 

34 

Kilkenny     .... 

1419 
61« 

851 

75 

776 

443 

27 

470 

33 

Wicklow      .... 

1211 
469 

726 

61 

675  ■ 

385 

24 

409 

34 

Capo  Wrath     -     -     - 

363 

74 

217 

53 

164 

94 

14 

108 

30 

Note. — Columns  2  &  4  are  taken  from  Ship's  Rugi.^ter/ 
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Kilke 
Wick 
Cape 


APPENDIX    N9  15. 
(Sandedirv  fyJ^ITG.It/.Brttce') 
I905. 


\^ 


S.S.    CAPE     WRATH. 

GROSS  TONNAGE   363      NETT  TONNAGE  73. 
DEADWEIGHT    405. 


PROFILE 


1  1 

t   11 

1  1 

\  w 

DECK        PLAN 


DIAGRAM    SHOWING    GROSS  TONNAGE    AND    DEDUCTIONS  AS  HOW  MEASURED 
. Gross   Tonnage  "" 


'GSXofSroxs  Ton/tayd 


Light »  Air 
3^ 


Tarn  \ 

for   I 


\Ught& 
Air 
(7%) 


20%  oP  Gross  i  y— I5H of  Gross^-* 


—Attual  Machinery  Space 


-'v^--^  Machinery  Space  to  Represerrf^-Net  Registered  Tonnage*<CreMr^Mdy/£fBfion-*\ 
Bunkers  Spaces. 


DIAGRAM   SHOWING  GROSS  TONNAGE  AND  DEDUCTIONS  IF  NETT  TONNAGE  TO  BETAKEN  AT  40  PER  CENT  OF  CROSS. 


-Gross    Tonrtsge 


I 


^PCoT  Gross  Tonnage      Vf^f. 
-  A//otra/tce  for  Prop^l//n^  Poxrej*-— 


55%  of  Gross  Tonnage 


n  ---/5  y.  of  Gross -> 


-Actaai  Machinery  Space- *!*■ 

&    Coa/  Spaca 


h/ett  Tonnage  or  Space   aysf'/ab/e 

for     Cargo 


■if^-Cre'r&  ifyyigafio/fA 

'  Spaces 


WtMer&Gr»hain.L^<   Litho  Lo 
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APPENDIX   No.    16. 

(Handed  in  by   Mr.    W.    C.    Spencer). 
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APPfeNDICES  : 


¥<*  TMt  So.  1  M«  Appendix  No.  5. 


TABLE 


Statbmixt  comparing  the  Income  derived  by  the  Board  from   the  Trade  of  the   four   Fast  Mail  Steamers   of 
engaged  in  the  Atlantic  Trade.  Hhewing  also  the  average  rate  per  Net  Register  and  Gross  Ton 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

Net 
Register 
Tonnage. 

1 

Gross 
Tonnage. 

Por  Annom. 

Dock 
Tonnage. 

No. 
of 
Voyages 

Net 
Register 
Tonnage. 

Gross 
Tonnage. 

Amount. 

KnTNARI)  LINK. 

4  Fast  Hail  Steamer.^. 
-Lnoaaia"     -         .        -        : 
"Campania" 

"DmbrU"     -        -        -        - 
"  Etruria "      -        - 

4.975 
4,973 
3,699 
3,689 

12,952 

12.950 

8,128 

8,120 

12 -> 

12  1 

13  \ 
12iJ 

213.576 

517,988 

£     8.      d. 
14,238     8  0 

Total 

17.336 

42  150 

49i 

Average  per  Vessel  per  annom   - 

4,334 

10,537 

12-4 

53.394 

129,497 

3,659  12  0 

WHITE  STAR  LINE. 

4  Q»r«o  Steamers. 
"Cevio"         ...        - 
"Bovic"         .       .        .        - 
"Cymric"      .        .        .        - 
"Georgic"      .... 

5.402 
4,229 
8,608 
6,670 

8.301 

6,583 

13,096 

10,077 

10  1 
13 

10  J 

300,698 

449,391 

20,046  10  8 

Total 

24,709 

38,057 

43i 

Average  per  Vessel  per  annum    • 

6,177 

9,514 

10-9 

75,174 

112,348 

5,011  12  8 

1£YLAXD  LINE. 

4  Cargo  Steamers. 
"Bohemian"  .... 
"Armon'an"  .... 
"Canadian"    .... 
"  Victorian "    -        -        .        - 

5.542 
5,754 
6,009 
5,753 

8,548 
8,825 
9,301 
8,825 

9h 

lOji 

245.810 

366,740 

16,387    6  8 

Total 

23.058 

35,499 

39 

Average  per  Vessel  per  annum   - 

5,764 

8,875 

9-7 

61.452 

91,685 

4,096  16  8 

•JOHNSTON  UNE. 

4  Cargo  Steamers. 
"Rowanmore" 

"  Quemmore  "... 
"Vedamore"  .... 
"Indore"         .... 

6,157 
4,783 
4.122 
4,776 

9,456 
7.302 
6,330 
7.30O 

6J^ 
8  J 

168,384 

247,689 

11.225  12  0 

Total 

19,837 

30,388 

30i 

Average  per  Veoaei  per  annum   - 

4.959 

7,957 

7-6 

42,096 

61,922 

2,806    8  0 

MISSISSIPPI    AND    DOMINION 
LINE. 

4  Cargo  Stsamers. 
"Canada"      .... 
".Mayflower"  (Now  "Cretio") 
"  WcUhman  "  (Late  "  Taurio  ") 
"Coniishman" 

6.016 

A  8,663 

3  670 

3  677 

9  413 

A  13,518 

5,730 

5.749 

10  >, 

10  ; 

232.681 

36a,185 

15,512    1  i 

Total 

22C26 

34.410 

40} 

Average  por  VeiBol  per  annum   - 

5,506 

8,602 

10  1 

68,170 

90,046 

3,878    0  4 

16  Cir^o  Steimers  aa  above 

89.630 

138  354 

153i 

947,573 

1,424,005 

63,171  10  8 

Average  per  Ve^iiel  per  annum    - 

5  602 

8  647 

96 

69,223 

89,000 

3,948     4  5 

From  14th  March,  1904,  the  Tonnage  of  this  Vessel  was 
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the  Cunard  Steam  Ship  Co.,  Limited,  ivith  that  of  four  Cargo  Steamers  belonging  to  certain  of  the  other  lines 
paid  per  annum  by  each  of  the  Lines  of  Steamers  during  the  year  ending  Ist  July,  1904. 


10 


11 


12 


13 


14 


16 


Rates  Paid  during  the  Year. 

Dock  Rates  and  Town  Dues  Paid  on  Cargo 
I                           during  the  Year. 

Total. 

Rate  per  Net 
Register 

Tonnage  per 
Annum. 

Rate 

per  Gross 

Tonnajp 

per  AnnfTm. 

Amount. 

Rate  per 
Net  Register 

Tonnage 
per  Annum. 

Rate  per 

Gross 
Tonnage 

per 
Annum. 

AmonTit. 

Rate  per 

Net  Register 

Tonnage 

per 
Annum. 

-ffa'e  per 

Gross 
Tonnage 

per 
Annum. 

£    B.    a. 

£    s.     d.              £      s.    d. 
7,313    1    5 

f      8.      d. 

£     s.     d. 

£    s.    d. 
21,551    9    5 

£    s.    d. 

£    s.    d. 

0    16    6 

0      6    10 

1.828     5     4 

0     8    6 

0     3     6 

5,387  17    It 

J      6     0 

0  10    4 

16,746  18    1 

S6,79Z    8    9 

0    14    6 

0      9     9 

4,186    9    6 

0   12    2 

0     8     1 

9,198    S    2 

16    8 

0   17   10 

13,423    0    1 

29,810    6    9 

0    1?    11 

0      8     8 

3,366  16    0 

0   10    7 

0     7     1 

7,462  11     8 

13    6 

0    15     9 

11,386  14    9 

* 

22,613    6    9 

0    10    2 

0      6    11 

2,846  13    8 

0   10    3      j    0     7     0       5,655    1    8 

1      0    5 

0  13  n 

11,104  19    8 

26,f!17    1    0 

! 

0     13    5 

0      8     9 

2,776    4  11          098           062       (i,a54    B    3 

1      3    1 

0  14  11 

52,660  12    7                                                    'nr,,S32  3    3 

0    12     10 

0      8      6 

3.291     5     9          0    10     8           0      7      1        7^i-!U  lu    ,? 

1 

1      3    6 

0   15     7 

altered  from  8675  Net  13607  Gross  to  8663  Net  13518  Gross. 
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APPENDICES  : 


TABLE 

STATEMENT  showing  the  unouiit  of  Dock  Tonnage  Rates  on  Vesseb  and  Dock  Bates  and  Town  Dues  on  Goods 
sQoh  Lines  which  worked  in  unappropriated  space,  together  with  the  amount  received  per  superficial 


2 


Lines. 


Docks  in  which  Berths  are  appropriated. 


Allan       ....... 

Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Company 
(Late  "  Beaver.") 

Chesapeake  and  Ohio     .... 

Cunard   .        :        .         r        . 

Dominion         I 

International    r Joint  Occupiers  of  Berths 

Leyland  ' 

Johnston        •        >        .        - 


Warren  - 


White  Star 


/Canada  No.  2  Branch 

\     Atlantic  Liners  in  Unappropriated  Space 

/Alexandra        ........ 

\     Atlantic  Liners  in  Unappropriated  Space      - 

{Hornby 
Atlantic  Liners  in  Unappropriated  Space 

{Huskisson  and  No.  1  Branch    .        -         .         .        . 
Atlantic  Liners  in  Unappropriated  Space 

f  Canada  Dock  and \ 

\Huskisson,  Nos.  1,  2  and  3  Branches         -        -     /' 
Atlantic  Liners  in  Unappropriated  Space     - 

(Hornby   ......... 

(     Atlantic  Liners  in  Unappropriated  Space 

fAlexandra        -        - 

\     Atlantic  Liners  in  Unappropriated  Space 

/Canada  No.  1  Branch 

\     Atlantic  Ijners  in  Unappropriated  Space 


Total    . 


Average  per  Yard 
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So.  3.; 


received  in  respect  of  tlie  working  of  the  Berths  appropriated  to  the  several  Atlantic  Lines  and  from  the  Vessels  of 
ynid  of  space  allotted,  also  the  average  amount  per  yard  received  for  the  year  ending  Ist  July,  1904. 


3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

Deck  Tonnage 
Appropriated  Quay  Space.               Rates  on 

Vessels. 

;  Dock  Rates  and 

Town  Dues  on 

Goods. 

Total  Rat«s  and  Dues  on  Vessels 
and  Goods. 

Tj_..oi  v„.^=           Superficial              Amount 
Lmeal  Yards.             £^                Received. 

1 

Amount 
Received. 

Amount 

Per  Lineal 
Yard. 

Per  Supykial 

470 

22,231 

£ 
20,171 
3,769 

£ 

12,207 

2,521 

£ 
32,378 
6,290 

£    s.    d. 
68  17    9 

s.    d. 
19    2 

470                    22,231 

23,940 

14,728 

38,668 

82     5    5 

1  U    9 

266                      6.679 

6,903 
7,817 

5,691 
5,325 

12,554 
13,142 

47     3  U 

1  17    7 

266        1             6,679 

14,780 

10,916 

25,696 

96  12    0 

S  16  11 

200 

9.40B 

4,236 
1,621 

3,723 
1,807 

7,959 
2,828 

39  15  U 

0  16  10 

200 

9.469 

5,257 

5,530 

10,787 

53  18    8 

12    9 

688 
688 

48,498 

41,574 
134 

24,757 
21 

;.    66,331 
155 

9«    8    3 

1     7    4 

48,948 

41,708 

24,778 

66,480 

96  12    9 

17    5 

2,080 

100,239 

93,474 
522 

70,662 
368 

164,136 
890 

78  18    3 

1  12    9 

2,080 

100.239 

93,996 

71,030 

165,026 

79    6    9 

1  12  11 

303 

12,473 

16,490 
484 

15,679 
745 

32,169 
1.229 

106    3    4 

2  11     7 

303 

12,473 

16,974 

19,424 

33,298 

106    4    6 

2  IS    7 

266 

6,679 

6,109 
980 

6520 
1,339 

12,629 
2,319 

47    9    7 

1  17  10     ''" 

266 

6,679 

7,089 

7,859 

14,948 

56    3  11 

249 

832 

41.432 

48,468 
24,501 

36,883 
9,883 

85,351 
34,384 

102  11    8 

2    12 

832 

41,432 

72,969 

46,766 

11P.738 

143  18    3 

2  17  10 

"5,105                 247,700 

276,713 

198,031 

474,744 

— 

--■ 

- 

— 

— 

— 

92  19  11 

1  18    4 

SS6 


APPENDICES  : 
TABLE    No.  4. 


Statkmknt  shewing  the  7'otal  Gross  and  Net  Tonnage  of  the  Vessels  employed  by  the  several  Atlantic  Lines 
using  the  Board's  Docks,  and  the  amount  of  Revenue  (Ships  and  Goods)  derived  therefrom  for  the  yeni 
ending  Ist  July,  IBOi. 

1  2  S  4  «  6,78 


,1  ..■- . 

/  1 

TotiU  Groas 
Tonnage 
(Inoludtn 
voya 

Total   Net 
Tonnage 
g  repeated 

gea). 

Dock  Ton- 
age,  Rates 
on  Ships. 

Dock  rates 
and  Town 
due.s  on 
Goods. 

Total. 

Rates  Paid. 

UNG. 

Pw 
Net  Ton. 

Per 

X        ..V        .'\               1.-..    ;. 

Gross  Ton. 

t 

Allan        ... 

890,771 

378,87S 

£ 
I           22,661 

£ 
13,963 

£ 
36,624 

23-20 

1   i    Ji'k! 

d. 
U-88 

American 

Joint 

1  ., 

Dominion 
LeyUnd 

occu- 
piers of 

Berth. 

1.              / 

1,600,620 

"1,047,93' 

r           68;635 

48,537 

117,172 

26-83 

17-57 

"'.1 

Canadian          Paoifio  | 
Railway  Company  [ 
(late  "  Beaver  ■     > 

.     351.889 

i 

232,545 

>           14,790 

10,916 

25,706 

26-53 

J7-5S 

Chesapeake  and  Ohio 

113,732 

75,52« 

(             5,035 

5,214 

10,ai9 

32-57 

21-63 

Cunard     -        .  "    > 

*  1,142,152 

•  '    613.311 

'  40,887 

20,913 

61,79»'i 

■    24-18 

12-99 

White  Star 

"  1,927,316 

1,154,79- 

r           76,476 

45.504 

121,980 

25-35 

15-19 

Johnston  - 

374,416 

.-     253,598 

-  I6i907 

16.287 

33,194 

31-41 

21-28 

Warrren    - 

160,024 

106,346 

7,089 

7,859 

14,948 

33-74 

22-42 

. 

6,260,820 

3,862,938 

252,480 

169,192 

421,672 

_ 

Total 

— 

Average 

.V 

1       — 

i.M 

■''* 

*  26-20 

""  16-16 

«»•♦,■'•■' 

rt  1 » ,Kit 

•'•:.!  J. 

»•»»?. 

"i 

^ 

>:iMl 

.,  ,  ,  - 

1  :*.■:■. 

t'l*. 


TABLE  No.  5. 


■     CUNARD  STEAM  SHIP  CO.  LIMITED. 

'  '         ■ ' 

Rkturn  showing  the  amount  of  Dock  Tonnage  Rates  paid  to  the  Board  by  the  Cnnard  Steam  Ship  Co..  Limited    ta 
respect  of  their  New  York  Mail  Steamers  during  the  years  ending  Ist  July  1882, 1892  and  1904,  with  other  particulars. 


Y^t. 


\'\  t\ 


1862 
1892 
1904 


2 


>r.u.» 


■»:4 


■  6 


Total  Net  Total  Gross 

Renter  Tennagej        Tonnage 

Including  repeated  Voyages. 


131,111 
190.978 
238,93;;, 


207,591 
372,930 

,«66,325 

>■     ' 


iTot&l 
Voyages. 


51 

54 


Total  payments 
at  present  rates. 


8,741 
12,732 
16,929 


Equal  to  a  Rate  per  Ton  per 

Voyage. 


On  Net  Register 
Tonnage. 


1600 
1600 
1,6 -00 


On  Gross 
Tmiimge- 


10-11 
8-19 
6-87 


Amount  which  would  have  been  received  from  the  Cunard  Steam  Ship  Co.,  Limited,  in  1904,  if  Net  Tonnage         £. 

had  been  same  percentage  of  Gross  M  in  1882  ,j  ...  23,425 

Amount  actually  received         ..  15,929 
Difference  7,J,9G 


Amount  wliich  would  have  been  received  from  the  Cunard  Steam  Ship  Co.,  Limited,  in  1904,  if  Net  Tonnage         £. 

had  been  Mme  percentage  of  Gross  as  in  1892.     ..  ..  ..  ..  __  __  18  993 

Amount  actually  received         ..  15.929 
Difference  3,0HJ!f 
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TABLE  No  (3. 


OUNARD  STEAM  SHIP  COMPANY,  LIMITED. 


Comparative  Statement  of  the  Tonnage  Rates  received  by  the  Board  from  the  Cunard  Steamship  Company, 
limited,  in  respect  of  certain  typical  Steamers  engaged  in  their  trade  with  New  York  during  the  undermentioned 
vears  : — 


1 

2 

-3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

1 

V^aw                       ^^ > 

Built. 

Length. 
Feet  lOths. 

Breadth. 
Feet  lOths. 

• 
Depth. 

Feet  lOths. 

Tonnage. 

Dues  per 

Voyage  at 

Present 

Rates. 

Equal  to  a  Rate  per 
ton  per  voyage. 

y  tn»ei. 

Gross. 

Net. 

On  Net    On  Gross 
Register.  Register. 

1882 
1^ 
1904 

Gallia    •    . 
Cmbria-    - 
Campania  - 

1879 
1884 
1893 

430    1 
501     6 
601    0 

44      6 
57      2 
65      2 

34      4 
38      2 
37      8 

4,809 

8,128 

12,950 

2,897 
3,699 
4  973 

£.    s.    d. 
193    2    8 

246  12    0 

331  10    8 

d. 
1600 

1600 

16-00 

d. 

9-6J, 

7-2ti 

TABLES  Nos.  7  &  8. 


(See  Appendix  No.  6,  Tables  A.  &  B. 


"jh-nT  otT?!.'}  ' 


— ofvcjT 
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APPENDICES  ; 


^  ^  TABLE 

fiTATUUirr  ahowing  tha  asoant  of  Dock  Tonnage  Rates  paid  to  the  Board  during  the  years  ending  iHt  July, 
of  their  Gross  Tonnage,  alto  the  amount  which  would  have  been  received  had  the  Bates 

9  3  4  S 


1892. 

No.  of 

Vessel!, 

including 

repeated 

voyagt^. 

Amount  received 
on  Net  Tonnage. 

Amount  which 

would  have  been 

received  on  63  %of 

Gross  Tonnage. 

Differ. 
on  Present 

Amount. 

£      s.    (1. 

£      B.    d. 

£     1.    d. 

dOMtwise  Trade— 

OaaaM  1,  la.  2  and  3 

7.162 

28  779    9    0 

38,950  16    7 

10,171     6    7 

Home  Trade — 

CUa84           

405 

8,198  16    5 

9,201     3  11 

1,002     7     6 

Foreign  Trade— 

CUaaes  S,  6  and  7 

03() 

78,656    7     9 

89,282    8    2 

10,6g6     0     5 

Total 

8,197 

115,634  13    2 

137,434    7    8 

$1,799  U     6 

TABLE 

CoicPABATivx  Statexkht  ahowiag  the  number  of  Steamers  the  Net  Registers  of  which  are  under  63  per  cent,  of 

which  the  average  Net  Register  bears  to  the  average 
1  2  3  4  6  6 


CUaaot 
Voyagi 

1892. 

(Including  repeated  voyages.) 

1904. 
(Including  repeated 

No. 

of 

Ve-sels. 

Net 
Register 
Tonnage. 

Gross 
Tonnage. 

No. 

of 

Vessels. 

Net 
Register 
Tonnage. 

Ti>tal  Coaatwise  Trad>— 

ClaaaealtoS         

Home  Trade— 

Claaa4        

Tot*l  Foreign  Trade— 

Oaaaea  0.  6  and  7 

7,162 
405 
630 

1.626,751 

203,829 

1.222.805 

3,626413 

364,096 

2,195.578 

10,659 
632 
861 

2,129,648 

366,990 

1,376.601 

I 
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No.  9.  ... 

1892,  and  1904,  respectively,  on  Steam  Vessels   the  Net  Register  Tonnages  of  which  are   less  tmm  63  jxt  cent. 
on  such  Vessels  been  charged  on  63  per  cent,  of  their  Gross  Tonnage  at  the  Board's  present  Rates. 


6 

1 

8 

9 

10 

11 

ence 
Rates. 

1904, 

No.  of 
Vessels, 
including 
repeated 
voyages. 

Amount  received 
on  Net  Tonnage. 

Amount  which 

would  have  been 

received  on  63%  of 

Gross  Tonnage. 

Difference, 
on  Present  Rates. 

Percentage. 

Amount. 

Percentage. 

£        s.     d. 

£        s     d. 

£        s.    d. 

S5-3 

10,659 

37,193  17    6 

62,534  14    0 

25,340  16    6 

68-1 

632 

14,638    8    1 

17,211  17    0 

2,576     8   11 

17-6- 

13-j 

861 

83,264     1    4 

99  635     9  lo 

16,371     8      6 

19-7 

18-0 

12,152 

135,096    6  11 

179,385    0  10 

U,288  13  11 

32-8 

No.  10. 


their  Gross,  paying  Dock  Tonnage  Rates  to  the  Board,  their  total  Net  and  Gross  Tonnages  and  the  percentages- 
Gross  Tonnage,  for  the  years  ending  1st  July,  1892,  and  1904.  respectively; 


10 


11  12  13  14 


16 


voyages). 


Gross 
Tonnage. 


5815,273 


Increase  in  1904, 

as  compared  with  1892. 

(Including  repeated  voyages). 


Average  Tonnage  per  vesse! 


1892. 


No.  of       Net  Register 


Vegse  8. 


3,497 


Tonnage. 


685,357         I        227 


2.581.887 


231 


50^797 


162,161 


152,796 


Gross 
Tonnage. 


Net 
Re  ister 
Tonnaee. 


2,289,860 


227 


321 261  603 


386,309 


19)1 


Gross 
Tonnaie 


492 


1904. 


Net 
Register 
Fonnage. 


200 


899  578 


3,485 


1.598 


Percentage  which 

Average  Net 

Register  Tonnage 

bears  to  Average 

Gross  Tonnage. 


Gro5s 
Tonnage. 


546 


1,083 


2,999 


180Z 


/,6-l 


56-0 


]'m. 


36-6 


63.4 


53S 


40C 


2  U  2 
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TABLE  No.  11. 

Statbmknt  showing  the  Qross  and  Net  Register  Tonnages  of  certain  Ckiasting  Steamers,  and  the  weight  of  Cargo 
carried  by  them  on  the  dates  named.  A  properly  measured  vessel,  laden  with  Cargo  measuring  40  cubic 
feet  to  the  ton  (the  accepted  measurement  for  a  ton  of  Cargo),  will  only  carry  a  weight  of  Cargo  equal 
to  2}  times  her  Net  Register  Tonnage. 

1  2  3  4  5  6  7 


Date 

of 

Voyage. 

Register  Tonnage- 

Weight  of  Cargo  the 

Vessel, would  carry 

based  on  Net 

Register  Tonnage 

at  40  cubic  ft. 

to  the  ton. 

Weight  of 

Cargo 
actually 
carried. 

Batio  vf  Weight 

of  Cargo 
actwdly  carried 

Vessel. 

Gross. 

Net. 

to  that  baaed  on 

Net  Register 

Torutage. 

Ardbeg 

1901. 
,    June     2 

251 

41 

Tons. 
102 

Tons. 
213 

a-i  to  1 

Avenal 

Oct.    29 

271 

19 

47 

229 

4-«„  1 

Bnmbrae 

„        24 

200 

36 

90 

166 

1-8  „   1 

Clint 

Jan.     19 

215 

31 

77 

171 

Coimty  Clare          .         .         .         . 

June    23 

311 

77 

192 

270 

1-i   „    1 

Deloraine 

Donegal  Castle       ■         .         .         . 
Dunmore 

May      6 
1903. 

Oct.     31 
1904. 

April  19 

265 
291 
266 

42 
72 
42 

105 
180 
105 

214 
252 
190 

2-0  „   1 
1-8  „    1 

Ferrum 

Jan.     28 

271 

19 

47 

180 

3-8  „    1 

Florence        

May     24 

347 

54 

135 

306 

2-Z  „   1 

Fred 

Feb.       (5 

312 

56 

140 

309 

Frontier  Town       .        .        .        . 
G.  A.  Savage         ,        .        .        . 
Joseph  Fisher        .... 

Mar.    14 
1903. 

Aug.      1 
1904. 

Mar.    11 

294 

357 
292 

63 
67 
70 

157 
167 
17.5 

319 
361 
291 

^0  „    1 
'2-1  „   1 
1-0  „    1 

May 

..      22 

261 

48 

120 

236 

1-9  „    1 

TABLE     No.     12. 

CITY    OF    DUBLIN    STEAM    PACKET    CO. 

Return  shwoiag  the  amonnt  of  Dock  Tonnage  Rates  paid  to  the  Board  by  the  City  of  Dublin  Steam  Packet 

Compiny  during  the  years  ending  Ist  July,  1882,  1892  and  1904,  respectively,  with  other  particulais. 

1  2  .S  4  5  6  7 


Ships  Tonnage  (including 
repeated  Voyages  ) 

Number  of 

Voyages. 

Total 
Payments. 

Equal  to  a  Rate  per  Ton, 
per  Voyage. 

Year. 

Net  Register 
Tonnage. 

Gross 
Tonnage. 

On  Net 
Register 
Tonnage. 

On    Givss 
I'onnage. 

1882 
1892 
1904 

199,608 
188,812 
319,240 

384,318 
357,743 
818,760 

479 
440 
642 

£ 
3,743 

3,541 

5,985 

d. 
4-50 

4-50 

4-50 

d. 

2'3Ji. 

2-38 
1-S7 

Amount  which  would  have  been  received  trom   the   Oity   of   Dublin  Steam  Packet  Company  £ 

i^  1904,  if  Net  Tonnage  had  been  same  percentage  of  Gross  as  in  1882      ....  7,974 

Amount  actually  received    -        -  5,985 

Difference    -        -  1,989 

Amount  which  would  have  been  received  from  the  City  of  Dublin  Steam  Packet  Company  in  £ 

1904  if  Net  Tonnage  had  been  same  percentage  of  Gross  as  in  1892            ....  8,103 

Amount  actually  received    .        .  5,985 

Difference    •        -  2,118 

CoMPABATivB  Increase  of  Gross  and  Net  Tonnage.  ''^"^ 

I                                                 2                              3,4  5 


1892. 

1904. 

Increase. 

Rate 
per  centum. 

Net  Tonnage 

Gross  Tonnage 

138,812 
367,743 

319,240 
818,760 

130,428 
461,017 

69-1 
128-9 

TONNAGE    COMMITTEE. 
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TABLE    No.     13. 


CITS    OF    DUBLIN    STEAM    PACKET    COMPANY. 

Comparative  Statemeuf  of  the  Tonnage  Rates  received  by  the  Board  from  the  City  of  Ditbuii  Steam 
Packet  CoMi'A>fY  in  respect  of  certain  typical  Steamers  engaged  in  their  Trade  during  the  under- 
mentioned Years : — 

12  34. «;  6789  10 


11 


- 

Built. 

Length. 

Breadth. 

Depth. 

Tonnage. 

Tonnage 
Rates 

per 
Voyage. 

Equal  toa  Rate  per 
Ton  per  Voyage. 

Year             Vessel. 

Feet.  lOths. 

Feet.  lOths. 

Feet.  lOths. 

Gross. 

Net. 

On  Net  \0n  Gross 
Register.  Register. 

£    s.    d. 

d.       1       d. 

1882  ;  Longford 

1870 

249      5 

27       1     1     14      7 

817 

475 

8  18    2 

4-60          2-62 

1892     Galway  - 

1891 

262      5 

27       2          14      7 

881 

499 

9     7     2 

4-60          2-55 

1904 

Cork 

1899 

260       3 

34       1          15      7 

1,280 

508 

9  10     6 

4  50     \      1-79 

TABLE   No.    14. 


Statembst  giving  particulars  of  the  Vessels  of  the  City  of  Dublin  Steam  Packet  Company  trading 
Dublin  and  the  Board's  Docks  during  the  year  ending  1st  July,  1904. 

1  234  5  6  78  9 


between 


10 


Vessel 

When 
Built. 

Tons. 

Percentage 

which  Net 

Tonnage 

bears  to 

Gross. 

No.  of 
Voyages. 

Tonnage 

R  tes 
paid  per 
Voyage. 

Tonnage 

Rates 
Paid  per 
Annum. 

Tonnage 

Rates  which 

would  be  paid 

if  deductions 

for  propelling 

space  were 

32  percent. 

off  Gross 

Tonnage. 

Differ- 
ence at 
Present 

Grii=s. 

Net. 

Bates. 

Carlow      -     .    .    - 
Cork   .     -         .    -    - 
Kerry 

1896 
1809 
1897 
1902 
1894 
1896 

1,235 
1.280 
1,229 
1,419 
1,273 
1,211 

492 
508 
492 
516 
P07 
469 

39-8 
39-7 
400 
36-4 
39-8 
38.7 

118 
116 
111 
113 
80 
104 

£     s.    d. 
9     4     6 

9  10    6 

9    4    6 

9  13    6 

9  10    1 

8  15  10 

£ 
1,089 

1,105 

1,024 

1,093 

76  J 

914 

£ 
1,754 

1,762 

1,643 

£ 

665 

657 
619 

Kilkenny           .     .    - 

Louth 

Wicklow 

1,882 
1.226 
1,505 

789 
466 
591 

5,985 

9,772 

3,787 

TA] 

3LE    No. 

15. 

Statembnt  showing  the  Total  Gross  and  Net  Tonnage  of  the  Vessels  employed  by  certain  Coastwise  Firms 
using  the  Board's  Docks,  and  the  amount  of  Revenue  (Ships  and  Goods)  derived  therefrom  for  the 
year  ending  Ist  July,  1904. 

1  2  3  4  5  6  7 


8 


\ 


Firm. 


City  of  Dublin  Steam  Packet  Co. 
Belfast  Steam  Ship  Co.        -    - 
Samuel  Hough,  Limited      -    - 


Total 


Tonnagel     Total     |     Total 
Rates         Gross     i       Net 

paid  per  [    Tonnage  Tonnage 

Gross    ]  including  I  including 

Ton  per     repeated  i  repeated 

Voyage.    Voyages.  Voyages. 


d. 
1-75 

1-29 

3-60 


818,760 

569,970 

83,.545 


1,462,275 


319,240 

160,571 

50  062 


529,873 


Dock  rn 

Tonnage  1°^ 

T,       *  Dues 
Ka  es 

i       on 

on      '  /^     J 

Ships.  <^°°^«- 


£ 
5,985 

3,011 

1,252 


10,248 


£ 
3,300 

3,246 

1,594 


8,140 


TOTAL. 


£ 
9,285 

6,257 

2,846 


18,388 


Rates  paid 
per  Voyage, 


Per 
Net 
Ton. 


d. 

6-98 

9-36 
13-64 


8-33 


Per 
Gross 
Ton. 


d. 

2-7;2 

2-68 
H-IH 
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TABLE  No.  Id 


BELFAST    STEAM    SHIP    COMPANY,     LIMITED 

OOMPABATIVB  SxATBianrr  of  the  Tonnage  Ratee  received  by  the  Board  from  the  Belfast  Steam  Ship  Company, 
LiMiTBD,  in  respect  of  certain  typical  Steamere  engaged  in  their  trade  during  the  ondermentioned  years: — 


1 

2 

3 

4 

S 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

Veasel. 

Built. 

TMigth. 
Feet.  lOths. 

Breadth. 
Feet.  lOtha. 

Depth. 
Feet.  lOths. 

Tonnage. 

Toonage  Rates 
per  voyage. 

Equal  to  a  Rate  per 
Ton,  per  Voyage. 

Gross. 

Net. 

Year. 

OnNe: 
Register. 

OnOross 
Regitter. 

1882 
1892 
1904 

Telegraphic    • 
Caloric  - 
Logic      • 

1855 
1885 
1898 

231      0 
243      9 
236      0 

24      3         15      5 
31       9         15      3 
31      2         15       6 

655 
974 
959 

362 
370 
126 

£.    8.    d. 
6   16    9 

6   18    9 

2    7     3 

d. 
4-60 

4-50 

4-50 

d. 

1-71 
0-59 

TABLE  No,  17, 


DUNDALK    AND    NEWRY    STEAM    PACKET    COMPANY,     LIMITED, 

COMPARATrvK  STATEMENT  of  the  Tonnage  Rales  received  by  the  Board  from  the  Dundalk  akd  Newry  Steam 
Packet  Company,  Limited,  in  respect  of  certain  typical  Steamers  engaged  in  the  Dundalk  Trade 
during  the  undermentioned  years: 

1  2  34  6  678  9  10  ii 


Vessel. 

Built. 

Length. 
Feet,  lOths. 

Breadth. 

Feet.  lOths. 

Depth. 
Feet.  lOths. 

Tonnage. 

Tonnage  Rates 
per  voyage. 

Equal  to  a  Rate  per 
Ton,  per  Voyage. 

Gross. 

Net. 

Yew. 

On  Net 
Register. 

OnGrosa 
ReqiOer. 

1882 
1892 
1904 

Enterprise  -     • 
Emerald  Isle  - 
Dundalk    •    • 

1856 
1862 
1899 

221      6    j    27      8 

235  5         28      2 

236  0         32      1 

15      0 
15       1 
15      2 

706 
784 
863 

265 
286 

74 

£    s.    d. 

4  19    4 

5  7     3 
1     7     9 

d. 
4-50 

4-50 

4-60 

d. 

rt!9 

l-6i 
0-39 

TABLE  No.  18. 
See  Appendix  No.  4. 

TABLE    No.     19. 


Comparative  Statement  showing  the  Number  of  Berths  approprialed  to  the  Coastwise  Trade,  with  the  Lineal 
and  Superhcial.  Areas  so  appropriated,  for  the  Years  ending  Ist  July.  1872,  1881,  1891  and  1904. 

12  t  4 


Year  ending  1st  July. 

Number  of  Berths. 

Lineal  Yards. 

Superficial  Yards. 

1872 

2.'{ 

2.321 

35,026 

1881 

28 

2,468 

38,377 

1891 

35 

3,403 

62.507 

1004 

41 

4,576 

79,368 

S43 


COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT  showing  the 
of  their  Gross  Tonnage  ;  also  by  certain  C^ 
the  year  ending  1st  July,  1904. 


t  ing  to  Liverpool,  whose  Net  Register  is  less  than  50  per  cent 
g  their  respective  occupancy  of  the  Board's  Docks  during 


Coain; 


Vessel. 


Blackrock 


Comic  ... 


Dundalk 


Logic    ... 


Total 


Average  per  Vessel... 


Blackwater 
Fire  King 
Maggie  Hough 
Truthful 


Total 


Average  jmr  Vessel . . . 


409. 


Length. 


Ft.  lOths. 

240-0 

236-3 
236-0 
2360 


2371 


176-0 


170-3 


Net 
Tonnage. 


208-5 


187 


180 


74 


126 


567 


142 


303 


243 


267-0     !         965 


220-6  769 


2,280 


570 


15  16 


17 


18 


19 


Total. 


Mate  jjer 
Gross  Ton 

per 
Annum. 


8.  d. 

10  u 

18  3 

8  4 

10  ,' 


IS   4 


"28  10 


17    0 


17    8 


18    5 


19    a 


Rate  ]jer 
Gross  Ton 
per  day's 
occupancy 
of      ' 

Wet  Dock. 


PENCE. 
1-0 

1-8 

0-9 

0-8 


1-S 


m 


as 


2-B 


Total 
earnings 
per  foot. 


£  s.  d. 

2  19  1 

3  12  5 

1  10  5 

2  1  6 


10    3    4 


2  10  10 


3    9    9 


2     3     8 


5     2     5 


5     1     3 


15  17     1 


2-S 


3  19    3 


Percentage] 

of  Net    \ 
Tonnage 
to 

Gross 
Tonnage.  : 


Si)eed  as 

shown  in 

Lloyd's 

Register. 


iiV8 


19-3 


8-6 


13-1 


15-7 


58-7 


55-5 


6!e-5 


tiS-4. 


ao-ii 


KNOTS, 


13 


14 


nh 


2U3 


[  '^*^  ] 
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TABLE    1. 
Table  orJToNUAQE  RatesjPayable  on  Shippikq  undkb  hhb  Btttb  Docks  Act,  18  6. 


FntST  Class. 

On  all  Sailing,  Steam,  or  other  Vessels  entering  from  or  departing  for  any  Port  in  the  United  Kingdom 
Isle  of  Man,  Jersey,  Guernsey,  Aldemey,  and  Sark,  under  100  tons  register per  register  ton    0    IJ 

100  tons,  and  under  5:00  tons  register ditto  0    2 

200  tons  register  and  upward?  (except  Steam  vessels)  ditto  0    3 

Steam  Vessels  of  200  tons  register  and  upwards  ditto  0    2 

Second  Class. 

On  all  Sailing,  Steam,  or  other  Vessels  entering  from  or  departing  for  any  Port  in  Europe,  between  the 
North  Cape  and  Cape  Finisterre         per  register  ton    0    5 

Thibd  Class 

On  all  Sailing,  Steam  or  other^Vessels  entering  from  or  departing  for  any  other  Port  in  Europe,  and  the  . 
Mediterranean     . .         . .         . .         . .         . ,    per  register  ton    0    7 

FouMH  Class. 

On  aU  Sailing,  Steam,  or  other  Vessels  entering  from  or  departing  for  all  other  Foreign  Ports  whatsoever 

per  register  ton    0    9 

FnriH  Class. 

On  all  Sailing,  Steam,  or  other  Vessels  which  do  not  enter  within  the  Gates  of  any  Dock  or  Basin,  but 
which  either  discharge  or  receive  passengers  or  goods  upon  or   from  any  pier,  landing  place,  or  jetty 

per  register  ton    0    3 

If  any  SaiUng,  Steam,  or  other  Vessel,  being  of  less  than  200  tons  measurement,  shall  remain  within  any 
Dock  or  Basin  for  a  Period  longer  than  Ten  days ;  or  being  of  200  Tons  and  less  than  400  Tons  Measurement, 
for  a  longer  Period  than  Fourteen  days  ;  or  being  of  400  Tons  Measurement  or  upwards,  for  a  period  longer 
than  Twenty-one  days,  then  for  the  Period  daring  which  the  Vessel  remains  beyond  those  Periods  respectively 
the  further  Rates  foUowing  (that  is  to  say) — 

For  the  first  Seven  days  

For  the  second  Seven  days 

For  eveiy  week  beyond  the  second  week 


at  the  rate  of  per  ton  per  week 

..  0 

1 

ditto 

..  0 

H 

ditto 

..  0 

2 

TONNAGE    COMMITTEE. 
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TABLE    2. 
CARDIFF    RAILWAY    COlStPANY. 


Statement  shewing  the  Profobtion  of  Steam  and  Sailinq  Net  Registebed  Toknaqb  cleared  from 
theBirrB  Docks  from  the  year  1870  to  the  year  1904 


Steamers 

. 

Sailing  Vessels. 

Total 

Year. 

Net  Register. 

Net  Register. 

Net  Register. 

Tons. 

Percentage  of 
Total. 

Tons. 

Percentage 
of  Total. 

Tons. 

1870 

333,645 

21 

1,285,088 

79 

1,618,733 

1871 

341,400 

22 

1,219,047 

78 

1,560,447 

1872 

646,685 

35 

1,223,491 

65 

1,870,176 

1873 

718,894 

41 

1,014,829 

59 

1,733,723 

1874 

791,259 

42 

1,098,971 

58 

1,890,236 

1875 

755,709 

40 

1,115,009 

60 

1,870,718 

1876 

1,074,166 

48 

1,161,755 

52 

2,235,921 

1877 

1,259,313 

51 

1,228,273 

49 

2,487,586 

1878 

1,439,625 

55 

1.191,722 

45 

2,631,347 

1879 

1,564,688 

58 

1,129,822 

42 

2,694,510 

1880 

1,740,817 

57 

1,301,422 

43 

3,042,239 

1881 

1,996,936 

61 

1,289,979 

39 

3,286,915 

1882 

2,346,492 

67   ' 

1,135,776 

33 

3,482,268       . 

1883 

2,764,224 

72 

1,093,719 

28 

3,857,943 

1884 

2,952,228 

73 

1,067,742 

27 

4,019,970 

1885 

2,840,175 

72 

1,126,149 

28 

3,966,324 

1886 

2,885,387 

75 

980,246 

25 

3,865,633 

1887 

3,024,826 

75 

998,567 

25 

4,023,393 

1888 

3,303,302 

76 

1,018,860 

24 

4,322,162 

1889 

3,438,686 

77 

1,003,055 

23 

4,441,741 

1890 

3,437,616 

80 

834,007 

20 

4,271,623 

f         1891 

3,146,489 

79 

835,686 

21 

3,982,176 

1892 

3,516,363 

83 

741,469 

17 

4,257,832 

1893 

3,310,862 

83 

660,598 

17 

3,971,460 

1894 

3,673,899 

83 

754,537 

17 

4,428,436 

1895 

3,607,869 

85 

640,281 

15 

4,248,150 

1896 

3,796,906 

86 

609,660 

14 

4,406,566 

1897 

3,923,890 

87 

563,585 

13 

4,487,475 

1898 

2,946,401 

88 

413,492 

12 

3,359,893 

1899 

4,164.809 

89 

491,669 

11 

4,656,478 

1900 

3,929,288 

89 

486,008 

11 

4,416,296 

1901 

3,653,355 

88 

482,843 

12 

4,135,838 

1902 

3,619,603 

89 

425,501 

U 

4,045,104 

1903 

3,772,153 

93 

285,377 

7 

4,067,630 

1904 

4,040,502 

94 

250,204 

6 

4  200,706 

409. 


■2X2 
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TABLE    2a. 


CARDIFF    RAILWAY    COMPANY. 


Statement  showing  the  number  of  veasels  (steam  and  sail  separate)  cleared  from  the  Bute  Docks  together 
with  their  Net  Registered  Tonnage  and  average  size  from  the  year  1870  to  1904  (inclusive). 


Net  Regi.stered  Tonnage. 

Year. 

Steam. 

SaU. 

Total. 

No. 

Tons. 

Average 
Size. 
Tons. 

No. 

Tons. 

Average 
Size. 
Tons. 

No. 

Tons. 

Average 
Size. 
Tons. 

1870 

763 

333,645 

437 

6,129 

1;285,088 

209 

6,892 

1,618,733 

234 

1871 

813 

341,400 

419 

5,826 

1,219,047 

209 

6,638 

1,560,447 

234 

1872 

1,479 

646,685 

437 

6,112 

1,223,491 

200 

7,691 

1,870,176 

246 

1873 

1,515 

718,894 

474 

4,974 

1,014,829 

204 

6,489 

1,733,723 

267 

1874 

1,623 

791,259 

487 

5,498 

1,098,971 

199 

7,121 

1,890,230 

265 

1876 

1,638 

755,709 

491 

5,372 

1,115,009 

207 

6,910 

1,870,718 

270 

1876 

2,173 

1,074,166 

494 

6,042 

1,161,755 

192 

8,215 

2,235,921 

272 

1877 

2,586 

1,259,313 

486 

5,593 

1,228,273 

219 

8,179 

2,487,686 

304 

1878 

2,862 

1,439,625 

503 

5,755 

1,191,722 

207 

8,617 

2,631,347 

305 

1879 

2,944 

1,564,688 

531 

5,542 

1,129,822 

203 

8,486 

2,694,510 

317 

1880 

3,131 

1,740,817 

555 

5,986 

1,301,422 

217 

9,117 

3,042,239 

333 

1881 

3,971 

1,996,936 

502 

5,394 

1,289,979 

239 

9,366 

3,286,915 

350 

1882 

4,426 

2,346,492 

530 

5,063 

1,135,776 

224 

9,489 

3,482,268 

366 

1883 

4,784 

2,764,224 

677 

4,988 

1,093,719 

219 

9,772 

3,857,943 

394 

1884 

4,939 

2,952,228 

597 

4,554 

1,067,742 

234 

9,493 

4,019,970 

423 

1885 

4,974 

2,840,175 

671 

4,353 

1,126,149 

258 

9,327 

3,966,324 

425 

1886 

5,677 

2,885,387 

508 

4,244 

980,246 

230 

9,921 

3,865,633 

389 

1887 

6,369 

3,024,826 

663 

3,607 

998,567 

262 

9,176 

4,023,393 

438 

1888 

5,795 

3,303,302 

570 

3,662 

1,018,860 

278 

9,457 

4,.322,162 

457 

1889 

6,021 

3,438,686 

571 

3,499 

1,003,055 

286 

9,520 

4,441,741 

466 

1890 

6,062 

3,437,616 

567 

3,191 

834,007 

261 

9,263 

4,271,623 

461 

1891 

6,480 

3,146,489 

674 

3,198 

835,686 

261 

8,678 

3,982,175 

458 

1892 

5,865 

3,516,363 

599 

3,366 

741,469 

220 

9,221 

4,257,832 

461 

1893 

6,993 

3,310,862 

552 

2,982 

660,598 

221 

8,976 

3,971,460 

442 

1894 

6,770 

3,673,899 

642 

3,137 

754,537 

240 

9,907 

4,428,436 

447 

1896 

6,789 

3,607,869 

631 

2,951 

640,281 

216 

9,740 

4,248,150 

436 

1896 

6,668 

3,796,906 

570 

2,878 

609,660 

211 

9,636 

4,406,566 

462 

1897 

7,107 

.3,923,8!^) 

552 

2,705 

563,685 

208 

9,812 

4,487,475 

467 

1898 

5,327 

2,940,401 

553 

2,193 

413,492 

188 

7,520 

3,359,893 

446 

1899 

6,613 

4,104,809 

629 

2,545 

491,669 

193 

9,168 

4,656,478 

508 

1900 

6,527 

3,929,288 

602 

2,617 

486,008 

185 

9,144 

4,415,296 

483 

1901 

6,285 

3,653,355 

581 

2,550 

482,483 

189 

8,835 

4,135,838 

468 

1902 

6,064 

3,619,(K)3 

596 

2,570 

425,501 

165 

8,634 

4,045,104 

468 

1903 

6,326 

3,772,153 

596 

2,043 

285,377 

139 

8,369 

4,067,530 

484 

1904 

0,678 

4.040,.-)02 

606 

1,805 

2.50,204 

138 

8,483 

4,290,706 
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TABLE    3. 
CARDIFF  RAILWAY  OOMPANY. 


3^ 


Destination  of  Vessels  cleared  from  the  Bute  Docks  in  the  year  1904. 

Destination. 

Tons. 

Proportion  of 
Total. 

Coastwise 

f'    .                     France,  Baltic,  &c 

Mediterranean 

Beyond  Europe         . . 

Bunker  Steamers       . .          . .              •  •      •  • 

593,323 

680,689 

1,433.672 

1,372,785 

210,337 

Percentage. 
13-83 
15-86 
33-41 
32-00 
4-90 

4,290,706 

100-00 

TABLE    4. 

Statement  shewing  the  Ntjmbeb  of  Stbam  Vessels  together  with  their  Net  Registebed  Townagb  ;  as  also 
the  Total  Tons  Shipped  (including  Bunker  Goal)  by  such  Steam  Vessels,  as  well  as  the  Proportion  of  Pes 
Ton  Net  Rbgistbb  to  Feb  Ton  of  Oabgo  Shipped,  and  of  Pee  Ton  Net  Register  to  Per  Ton  Gross 
Refistbb,  &c.,  &c,.  on  Steam  Vessels  cleared  from  the  Bute  Docks  in  the  undermentioned  years. 


1853. 

1863. 

1873. 

1883. 

1893. 

1903. 

i904. 

Number  of  Steamers 

5,904 
Vessels 
(Steam  & 

Sail 
together) 

9,299 
Vessels 
(Steam  & 

Sail 
together.) 

1,515 

3,832 

4,339 

4,722 

4,984 

Tons  Net  Blister 737.256 

1,615,888 

718,894 

2,704,298 

3,211,258 

3,689,405 

3,949,525 

TonsShipped  (includingBunker  Goal)     993,449 

2,466,834 

1,301,544 

5,139,425 

6,092,153 

7,354,734 

7,872,784 

Proportion  of  Tons  Net  Register  to 
Tons  Shipped  {including  Bun- 
ker Goal) 

(    74-21 
\  per  cent. 

66-50 
per  cent. 

55-23 
jwr  cent. 

52-61 
per  cent. 

52-71 
per  cent. 

50-16 
per  cent. 

5016 
per  cent. 

Proportion  of  Tons  Net   Register 
to  Tons  of  Gargo  Shipped 

/     Not 
V)btainable 

Not 
obtainable. 

Not 
obtainable. 

58-51 
per  cent. 

53-43 
per  cent. 

50-17 
per  cent. 

49-86 
per  cent. 

Proportion  of    Tons    Net  Register  /      Not 
to  Tons  Groks  Register             . .  obtainable 

Not 
obtainable. 

Not 
obtainable. 

64-87 
per  cent. 

62-13 
per  cent. 

60-17 
per  cent. 

59-99 
per  cent 

TABLE    5. 
Capital  Expenditure  for  Construction  of  Docks,  including  Entrance  Locks,  Gates,  &c.,  per  lineal  foot  of  Quayage. 


West  Dock 

East  Dock  - 

Roath  Basin  and  Dock 

South  Dock 


Amount  of 

Capital 

Expenditure. 


£ 
338,000 

401,000 

972,000 

say  1,200,000 
(exclusive  of  em- 
bankments). 


Length 
of 
Quayage. 


Feet. 
9,400 

10,120 

10,220 

6,550 


Depth  of 

Water 

in  Dock. 


Feet. 
19 

25 

40 

46 


Inches. 
0 

0 

0 

0 


Capital  Expen- 
diture per  lineal 
Foot  of  Quayage. 


£    a    d. 
35  19    1 

39  12    6 

95    2    2 

183    4     1 


Note.— The  Cost  of  Dredging  the  Entrance  Channel  is  not  included  in  this  Statement.  Neither  is  the  cost  of 
equipment  included,  though  from  the  increased  cost  of  shipping  appliances  the  expense  of  shipping  per  ton  of  Coal  in 
a  modem  Dock  is  very  much  larger  than  in  the  case  of  the  older  Docks. 
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TABLE    6. 


CARDIFF  RAILWAY 


A  List  of  somk  Stxamibs  trading  to  the  Butb  Docks  in  the  ¥bab  1904,  whose    Pbopobtion  of  Nbt  to 

ToKKAQit  and  the  amount  of  Caboo  and  Bunksb  Coal  shipped  at 


No. 

Name  of  Steamer. 

Port  of  Registry. 

Destination. 

When 
Built. 

length. 

Date  of   Vojrage. 

1 

2 

8 

4 

6 

6 

I 

Ashton 

Newry 

Newry 

1901 

Feet. 
142-4 

1904. 
January    - 

2 

Ardbeg      - 

Glasgow     - 

Glasgow    - 

1900 

117-0 

February  - 

3 

Amber 

do. 

Greenock   - 

1892 

142-5 

June  - 

4 

Adam  Smith     • 

Ayr   . 

Waterfoid  . 

1876 

150-3 

January     - 

5 

Alice  M.  Craig  - 

Belfast 

Rouen 

1900 

216-1 

April . 

6 

Amethyst  - 

Glasgow     - 

London 

1883 

185-1 

Marih 

7 

Ashford    - 

do.          -        . 

Cork  - 

1892 

160-0 

December  - 

8 

Beryl 

do. 

Glasgow     - 

1893 

142-3 

July  -        .        - 

9 

Beacon  Rook    - 

Liverpool  - 

Brest- 

1895 

1700 

February   - 

10 

Bumbrae  - 

Glasgow     - 

Ullapool       - 

1902 

105-0 

July- 

11 

Brilliant    - 

do. 

Glasgow    •     -     - 

1901 

185-0 

January     - 

12 

Birker  Force     - 

Whitehaven 

London 

1899 

165-0 

June  - 

13 

Bronzite    • 

Glasgow     - 

Sunderland 

1894 

180-0 

December  - 

14 

Brigadier  • 

do.          .        - 

Fiddown    - 

1903 

115-4 

November  • 

15 

Bombardier 

do. 

Falmouth  • 

1903 

115-1 

December  . 

16 

Calchfaen  - 

Liverpool  - 

Belfast 

1893 

160-1 

February   • 

IT 

Caimgom  - 

Glasgow     . 

Greenock 

1904 

141-7 

June  - 

18 

Clonallon  - 

Newry 

Greenock  - 

1899 

142-5 

Jime  • 

19 

Cape  Clear 

Glasgow    - 

Belfast 

1900 

141-2 

August 

20 

Clonlee 

Belfast       - 

Dieppe 

1899 

2240 

January     • 

21 

Cornelian  - 

Glasgow     - 

Glasgow     - 

1890 

142-5 

March 

22 

Cameo     - 

Glasgow     - 

Glasgow     - 

1883 

160-2 

August 

23 

Curran      - 

Belfast 

Brest 

1900 

229-6 

December  . 

24 

Coral 

Glasgow     - 

Devonport 

1892 

165-2 

May  - 

26 

Clytie      .- 

Whitehaven 

Rouen 

1893 

162-2 

October      - 

26 

Downshlre 

Belfast 

Belfast 

1898 

156-9 

November . 

27 

Dunmore 

Glasgow     - 

Coleraine   - 

1901 

120-3 

March 

28 

Dromore  ... 

Newry 

Dublin 

1903 

142-5 

do.     - 

29 

Devonahiitt 

Liverpool  • 

Belfast 

1894 

175-0 

February  - 

30 

Deansgate 

llanohester 

Tonnay  Charante 

1898 

128  0 

March 

31 

Dunard    - 

Glasgow     - 

Wexford    • 

1892 

125-7 

November  - 

32 

EUer 

Chester 

Chester      - 

1896 

1250 

November  - 

33 

EflSe  Gray 

Glasgow     - 

Harwich    - 

1891 

141-8 

October     - 
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TABLE    0. 


COMPANY. 


Gross  Begisteb  was  Undeb  50  per   oeni  ;  shewing    their 
the  Bute  Docks,  together  with  PEROEifTAOHS  and  other 

Length,  Year  Btjilt,  as  also 
Pabtiottlaes. 

their  Rbgistebsd 

Registered  Tonnage. 

Cargo  Shipped  at  Bute  Docks. 

Bunker  Coal  Shipped  at 
Bute  Docks. 

Gross. 

Net. 

Proportion 

of  Net 

to  Gross. 

Description. 

Tons. 

Proportion 

of  Net 

Register 

to  Cargo. 

Tons 

of 

20cwt8. 

Tons  Measurement. 

44  Feet 
equal 
1  Ton. 

Proportion 
of  Bunker 

Coal 
to  Gross 
Register. 

No. 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

14 

16 

16 

283 

76 

Percentage 
26-86 

Coal      . 

314 

Percentage 
24-20 

14 

Tons. 
6-16 

Percentage 
2-17 

1 

251 

41 

16-33 

Coal      - 

226 

18-14 

19 

8-36 

333 

2 

401 

122 

30-42 

Coal      - 

451 

27-05 

9 

396 

0-98 

3 

292 

80 

27-39 

Coal      - 

300 

26'66 

20 

8-80 

3-01 

4 

964 

333 

34-64 

Coal      -        -        ■ 

1193 

27-91 

70 

30-80 

319 

6 

652 

219 

39-67 

Steel  Plates  - 

660 

33-18 

17 

7-48 

1-35 

6 

421 

127 

30-16 

Coal      . 

400 

31-76 

21 

9-24 

2-19 

7 

402 

122 

30-34 

Purple  Ore   - 

433 

-28-17 

14 

616 

1-53 

8 

496 

146 

29-49 

Patent  Fuel  - 

572 

25-52 

52 

22-88 

4-62 

9 

200 

37 

18-60 

Coal      - 

167 

-22-15 

22 

968 

4-84 

10 

667 

262 

39-87 

Purple  Ore    - 

736 

35-59 

30 

13-20 

2-00 

11 

483 

159 

32-91 

Steel  Rails    - 

456 

34  94 

38 

16-72 

3-46 

12 

602 

199 

33  05 

Steel  Plates  - 

567 

35-09 

50 

22-00 

3-66 

13 

213 

69 

32-39 

Coal      - 

220 

31-36 

18 

7-92 

3-71 

14 

221 

70 

31-67 

Coal       - 

216 

32-40 

17 

7-48 

338 

15 

421 

146 

34-44 

Steel  Plates  - 

465 

31-18 

32 

1408 

3-34 

10 

401 

117 

2917 

Coal      - 

464 

26-77 

19 

8-36 

208 

17 

296 

79 

26-77 

Goal      • 

330 

23-93 

20 

8-80 

2-98 

18 

367 

79 

21-62 

Coal      -        -        - 

339 

23-30 

28 

12'32 

3-35 

19 

1059 

865 

34-46 

Coal      - 

1310 

27-86 

72 

31-68 

2-99 

20 

408 

138 

33-82 

Purple  Ore    - 

.441 

31-29 

17 

7-48 

1-83 

21 

394 

144 

36-54 

Purple  Ore    - 

397 

36-27 

19 

8-36 

2-12 

22 

1106 

427 

38-60 

Coal      - 

1321 

32-32 

56 

24-64 

2-22 

23 

477 

170 

35-63 

Steel  Plates  - 

501 

33-93 

37 

16-28 

3-41 

24 

471 

177 

37'57 

Coal      - 

517 

34-23 

40 

17-60 

3-73 

25 

366 

66 

18-08 

Coal      - 

331 

19-93 

16 

7-04 

1-92 

26 

266 

42 

16-78 

Coal 

212 

19-81 

21 

9-24 

3-47 

27 

286 

77 

26-92 

Coal      - 

322 

23-91 

18 

7-92 

2-76 

28 

500 

176 

35-20 

Steel  Plates  - 

520 

33-84 

33 

14-52 

2-90 

29 

266 

70 

•27 -45 

Coal      - 

207 

33-81 

30 

13-20 

5-17 

30 

200 

66 

2800 

Coal      - 

164 

34-14 

30 

13-20 

6-60 

31 

243 

53 

-21-81 

Pig  Iron 

208 

25-48 

10 

4-40 

1-81 

38 

388 

1.30 

33-50 

Coal      - 

385 

33-76 

46 

20-24 

5-21 

33 
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TABLE  C  (coTUinued). 


No. 


Name  of  Steamer. 


34  Emily 

35  Fluor 
96  Fred 
87  Firth  Fisher 

38  Frontier  Tovn  - 

39  Ferrum     - 

40  Glassford- 

41  Glynn 

42  Gipsy 

43  Helen 

44  Harrier     - 
46  Humber    - 

46  Inver 

47  Joseph  Fisher 

48  Jargoon    - 

49  Katherine 
60  Kyanite    - 

51  Lochaber  - 

52  Lagan 

53  Looh  Doon 

54  Moume     • 

55  Morion 

56  Margarita 

57  Mar/  Emily 

58  Madge  Ballantyne 

59  May 

60  Norwood  _ 

61  Nephrite 

62  Nugget     - 

63  Onyx 
6i  Orior 
65  Olivine     - 
06  Opal 

67  Portadown 

68  Prase 


Port  of 
Registry. 


Chester 

Glasgow 

Liverpool 

Barrow 

Newry 

Glasgow 

Glasgow 

Belfast 

Limerick 

Glasgow 

Beaumaris 

London 

Belfast 

Newry 

Glasgow 

Bridgwater 

Glasgow 

do. 
Belfast 
Glasgow 
Chester 
Glsisgow 
Idverpool 
Dublin 
Glasgow 
Belfast 
Glasgow 

do. 

do. 

do. 
Newry 
Glasgow 
'■    do. 
Newry 
Glasgow 


Destination. 


on 


Dublin 

Glasgow 

Liverpool 

Belfast 

Londonderry 

Holyhead 

Tralee 

Penzance 

Caen  - 

Falmouth 

Dublin 

Southampt< 

Havre 

Belfast 

Newhaven 

Hayle 

Sunderland 

Cork- 

Waterford 

Bamelton 

Chester 

Belfast 

Liverpool 

Dublin 

Belfast 

Dublin 

Oban 

Glasgow 

Belfast 

Glasgow 

Belfast 

Glasgow 

London 

Dublin 

Greenock 


When 
Built. 


Length. 


Date  of 
Voyage. 


1893 
1898 
1899 
1898 
1898 
1900 
1900 
1899 
1899 
1900 
1892 
1899 
1883 
1896 
1893 
1898 
1904 
1901 
1903 
1904 
1894 
1894 
1902 
1904 
1896 
1898 
1902 
1896 
1889 
1903 
1903 
1902 
1894 
1900 
1899 


Feet. 
125-2 

200-0 

141-4 

168-0 

142-6 

120-0 

136-0 

230-3 

182-8 

124-0 

120-0 

130-2 

217-3 

140-0 

175-0 

113-0 

176-2 

125-0 

148-0 

112-0 

125-0 

135-0 

1 143-6 

135-9 

162-0 

130  0 

105-0 

185-0 

1426 

170-7 

142-7 

185-2 

180-0 

142-5 

135-1 


1904. 
March 

February 

July 

January 

January 

January 

January 

July  - 

June  - 

April 

May  - 

September 

July  - 

January 

March 

March 

December 

February 

September 

September 

July 

October 

September 

September 

January     - 

December 

June 

August 

December 

April 

May 

August     - 

July 

IVlarcb 

January    - 


TONNAGE    COMMITTEE. 
TABLE    6    {continued). 


3^3 


Registered  Tonnage. 

Cargo  Shipped 

at  Bute  Docks. 

Bunker  Coal  Shipped  at 
Bute  Docks. 

Gross. 

Net. 

ProportioE 

of  Net 

to  Gross. 

Description. 

Tons. 

Proportion 

of  Net 

Register 

to  Cargo. 

Tons 

of 

20  cwts. 

Tons  Measurement. 

44  Feet 
equal 
1  Ton. 

Proportion     No. 
of  Bunker 
Coal 

to  Gross 

Register. 

1 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

1 

227 

69 

Percentage 
30-39 

Coal      - 

203 

Percentage 
33-99 

10 

Tons. 
4-40 

Peroentagt 
1-93 

) 

34 

884 

295 

33-37 

Purple  Ore    - 

1071 

27-54 

33 

14-52 

1-64 

35 

312 

56 

17-94 

Coal      - 

295 

18-98 

18 

7-92 

2-53 

36 

456 

148 

32-45 

Steel  Plates  - 

484 

30-57 

29 

12-76 

2-79 

37 

294 

63 

21-42 

Flour    - 

308 

20-45 

33 

14-52 

4-93 

38 

271 

19 

701 

Goal 

218 

8-71 

30 

13  20 

4-87 

39 

311 

77 

24-75 

Coal 

311 

24-75 

28 

12-32 

396 

40 

1106 

412 

37-25 

Coal 

1450 

28-41 

10 

4-40 

0-39 

41 

634 

194 

3059 

Goal 

660 

29-84 

41 

1804 

2-84 

42 

281 

56 

21-45 

Coal 

2-28 

24-56 

18 

7-92 

303 

43 

216 

45 

20-83 

Coal 

174 

25-86 

6 

2-64 

1-22 

44 

280 

97 

34  64 

Flour 

266 

36-46 

25 

11-00 

392 

45 

1032 

380 

36-82 

Goal 

1219 

31-17 

39 

17-16 

1-66 

46 

292 

70 

23  97 

Coal 

272 

25-73 

17 

7-48 

2-56 

47 

501 

188 

37-52 

Steel  Rails 

661 

33-51 

38 

1672 

3-33 

43 

255 

65 

25-49 

Coal 

260 

2500 

18 

7-92 

310 

49 

564 

200 

3546 

Steel  Plates 

614 

32-57 

9 

396 

0-70 

50 

288 

60 

20-83 

Coal 

385 

15-58 

18 

7-92 

2-75 

51 

393 

92 

23  40 

Coal 

402 

22-88 

28 

12-32 

3-13 

52 

210 

47 

22  38 

Flour,  Bran,  &  Coal 

172 

27-32 

19 

8-36 

398 

53 

221 

60 

47-14 

Pig  Iron  - 

207 

28-98 

9 

3-96 

1-79 

54 

' 

299 

76 

2541 

Steel  Plates 

285 

26-66 

31 

13  64 

4-56 

55 

' 

375 

78 

20  80 

Coal 

- 

405 

1925 

11 

4-84 

1-29 

56 

350 

91 

26  00 

Coal 

- 

366 

24-86 

10 

4-40 

1-25 

57 

508 

190 

3740 

Steel  Plat-es 

538 

35-31 

21 

924 

1-81 

58 

261 

48 

18-39 

Coal 

2-25 

21-33 

10 

4-40 

1-68 

59 

200 

37 

18-50 

Coal       - 

165 

22-42 

19 

8-36 

4-18 

60 

] 

673 

204 

30-31 

Purjle  Ore    - 

725 

2813 

9 

396 

0-58 

61 

t 

405 

137 

33-82 

Flour  and  Bran    - 

392 

34-94 

32 

1408 

347 

62 

657 

219 

39-31 

Purple  Ore    - 

684 

32-01 

19 

8-36 

1-50 

63 

284 

75 

26-40 

Caal      - 

306 

24-50 

19 

8-36 

294 

64 

634 

240 

37-85 

Purple  Ore    - 

746 

32-17 

29 

12-76 

2-01 

65 

599 

210 

35-05 

Flour,  Meal  &  Steel 
Plates 

571 

36-77 

57 

25-08 

418 

66 

291 

77 

26-46 

Coal 

311 

24-75 

22 

968 

3-32 

67 

285 

72 

25-26 

C-Jal       - 

250 

28-80 

21 

9-24 

3-24 

6f 

40% 
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APPENDICES 
TABLE    6    [continued). 


So. 

Name  of  St«amer. 

Port  of 

Registry. 

Destination. 

When 
Built 

Length. 

Date  of 

Voyagei. 

1 

r 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

60 

Player 

Teignmouth     • 

London    - 

1899 

Feet. 
172-0 

1904. 
August      - 

TO 

Pearl 

Glasgow  - 

Belfast     - 

1896 

185-0 

December 

71 

Pyiades 

Cork 

Cork 

1903 

182-8 

January  - 

72 

Pyrope 

Glasgow    • 

Glasgow   - 

1890 

1662 

August     • 

73 

Ruby      . 

do. 

do.        .        - 

1904 

142-5 

November 

•f* 

Bostrevor      •    ■    - 

1 

Nowry    - 

Fiddown  - 

1899 

142-6 

October    - 

76 

1 
Radium  - 

Glasgow  • 

Bumbeg   - 

1904 

112-0 

October    -. 

76 

Raloo      •        - 

(Belfast    - 

Havre 

1898 

224-0 

April 

77 

St  Kevin 

Dublin    • 

Granville  - 

1900 

185-0 

November 

78 

Sound  Fisher  - 

Barrow    - 

Plymouth 

1894 

1680 

March 

- 

79 

Stella  Maris  '- 

Glasgow  • 

Dublin      • 

1901 

1240 

M^          -        - 

80 

Stainbum 

Workington     • 

Waterford 

1904 

141-5 

May           .        . 

81 

Shanes  Castle   ■ 

Glasgow     • 

Oban 

1894 

110  0 

July  - 

82 

Speedy     - 

Newry 

Newry 

1901 

146-3 

September 

83 

Stream  Fisher  ■ 

Barrow 

St.  Brieux 

1891 

173-0 

November 

84 

Spinel 

Glasgow 

London      - 

1893 

1750 

April 

-    "    - 

85 

Sard         -        . 

Glasgow 

Belfast      • 

1889 

165-2 

December  - 

86 

i 
TayoraJg  - 

Dundee 

St.  Brieux 

1901 

150-5 

March 

87 

Topaz 

Glasgow     . 

Greenock  - 

1896 

185-0 

May  - 

88 

Topic 

Belfast 

Belfast 

1889 

173fl 

February  - 

89 

The  Bah>n' 

Glasgow 

Glasgow     - 

1892 

1422 

April 

, 

90 

Turquoise 

Glasgow 

Sunderland 

1893 

166-2 

November 

91 

Tees 

HuU  - 

Plymouth  • 

1903 

130-0 

December  - 

I 

92 

Volney     • 

Liverpool   - 

Liverpool  • 

1892 

1400 

August 

93 

Waveinte 

Greenock    - 

Greenock  - 

1902 

1788 

March 

TONNAGE    COMMITTEE. 
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Registered  Tonnage. 

Cargo  Shipped  at  Bute  Docks. 

Bunker  Coal  Shipped  at 
Bute  Docks. 

Gross. 

Net. 

Proportion 

of  Net 

to  Gross. 

Description. 

Tons. 

Proportior 
of  Net 
RiCgister 

to  Cargo. 

1 

Tons 

of 

20  o-wts. 

Tons  Measurement. 

I 

44  Feet 
Equal 
1  Ton. 

Proportion 
of  Bunker 

Coai 
to  Gross 
Register. 

No. 

1 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

'  / 

540 

161 

©srcentage 
29  81 

Coal      - 

610 

Percentage 
26-39 

69 

Tons 
30-36 

Percentage 
6-62 

69 

691 

189 

27-35 

Steel  Plates  - 

709 

26-65 

19 

8-36 

1-20 

70 

681 

'<W^ 

32  59 

Coal  and  General  - 

684 

32-45 

54 

23-76 

3-48 

71 

432 

166 

3672 

Purple  Ore    - 

430 

34-58 

20 

8-80 

1-94 

72 

403 

127 

3123 

Purple  Ore    - 

446 

28-47 

21 

9-24 

2-27 

.   73' 

294 

79 

2319 

Coal 

316 

25-00 

19 

8-36 

284 

74 

210 

47 

2233 

Flour 

168 

27-97 

21 

924 

4-40 

75 

1059 

335 

34  46 

Coal 

1342 

2719 

42 

18-48 

1-74 

7& 

679 

237 

34  90 

Coal 

731 

32-42 

49 

21-56 

S-17 

77* 

463 

131 

28-29 

Coal 

509 

23-73 

20 

8-80 

1-90 

78 

263 

52 

1954 

Coal 

218 

23-83 

20 

8-80 

3i30 

78 

405 

109 

2691 

Coal      . 

432 

24-11 

27 

1188 

2-93 

80 

187 

58 

31-01 

Coal 

167 

34-73 

20 

8-80 

4-70 

81 

397 

119 

2997 

Coal      . 

327 

36-39 

38 

16-72 

4-21 

82 

479 

188 

39-24 

Coal      . 

564 

33-35 

27 

U-88 

2-48    : 

S3 

509 

196 

38-50 

Stesl  Plates  - 

525 

37  33 

26 

11-44 

2-24 

84 

480 

173 

36  04 

Steel  Plates  - 

479 

36-11 

17 

7-48 

1-55 

85 

407 

126 

30-93 

Coal      - 

415 

30-36 

29 

12-76 

313 

86 

696 

193 

28-44 

Coal  &  Steel  Platei 

702 

28-20 

28 

1232 

1-77 

87 

418 

112 

26-79 

Coal      - 

604 

22-22 

18 

7-92 

1-89 

88 

367 

126 

34  33 

Coal      - 

382 

32-98 

20 

8-80 

2-39 

89 

486 

169 

i 

34-77 

Steel  Plates  - 

489 

34-56 

31 

13-64 

2-80 

90    ■ 

276 

1 
86 

31-27 

Flour  and  Bran    - 

194 

44-32 

18 

7^92 

2-88 

91 

361 

98 

27-14 

Coal      . 

289 

33-91 

14 

6-16 

1-70 

92 

592 

203 

3513 

Coal      - 

640 

32-50 

29 

12-76 

215 

93 

409. 
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TABLE    7.        p. 

CARDIFF    RAILWAT 

Lbt  of  some  Steamers  trading  to  the  Botb  Docks,  showing  their  Registebed  Tonkaob,  Caeoo,  and  Bunkes 

Pbofellino  Space 


Registered  Tonnage. 

Pro- 

,No. 

Name  of  Steamer. 

Port  of 
Registy. 

Destination. 

When 
Built. 

Length. 

Date  of 
Voyage. 

Gross 

Net. 

portion 
of  Net 

to 
Gross. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

Year. 

Feet. 

1904. 

Tns. 

Tons. 

Percentage 

1 

Alice  M.  Craig 

Belfast 

Boaen 

1900 

2161 

AprU      . 

964 

333 

34-54 

2 

Active     • 

London    '   - 

Shoreham  • 

1898 

130-6 

March    - 

288 

90 

31-25^ 

3 

Beryl       .        - 

Glasgow 

Glasgow      - 

1893 

142-3 

November 

402 

122 

30-34 

'■     4 

Beacon  Rock   - 

Liverpool    - 

Brest  - 

1895 

170-0 

February 

495 

146 

29-4» 

1    6 

British  Empire 

Liverpool  - 

Belfast 

1902 

167-5 

July       -        - 

561 

262 

44-91 

,     « 

Birker  Force    - 

Whitehaven 

London 

1899 

1650 

June 

483 

159 

32-91 

7 
8 
9 

Bronzeite 
County  Clare    - 
Calchfaen 

Glasgow 
Liverpool    - 
Liverpool    - 

Sunderland 

Kilmsh 

Belfast 

1894 
1900 
1893 

183-0 
135-0 
160-1 

December 
1903. 

January 
1904. 

February 

602 
311 
421 

199 

77 

146 

33-06- 

24-75- 
34-44 

10 
11 

Coral       -       . 
Deloraine 

Glasgow 
Glasgow 

Sunderland 
Dingle 

1892 
1900 

165-2 
120-2 

August- 
1903. 
July       -        - 

477 
265 

170 

42 

35-63 
15-84 

12 
13 

Donegal  Castle 
Devonshire 

Newry 
Liverpool    - 

Ohajo.  - 
Belfast 

1896 
1894 

135-0 
1750 

July 

1904. 
February 

291 

500 

72 
176 

24-74- 
35-20 

14 

Fernun    - 

Glasgow      - 

Holyhead  - 

1900 

120-0 

January 

271 

19 

7-OL 

15 

Frontier  Town 

Newry 

Londonderry 

1898 

142-6 

January 

294 

63 

21-42 

16 

Fluor 

Glasgow 

Glasgow 

1898 

200-0 

February 

884 

295 

33-37 

17 
18 
19 

Firth  Fisher    • 
May         -        . 
Malachite 

Barrow 
Belfast 
Glasgow      - 

Belfast 

Ramilton    • 
Glasgow 

1898 
1898 
1902 

168-0 
1300 
195-6 

January 
1905. 

February 
1904. 

April  - 

456 
261 
718 

148 

48 

311 

32-45 
18-39' 
49*31 

20 

Madge  Ballantyne 

Glasgow 

Belfast 

1895 

162-0 

January 

508 

190 

37-40 

21 
22 

Nephrite    ■ 
Noggett 

Glasgow 
Glasgow 

Great 

Yarmouth 
Belfast 

1896 
1889 

18S-0 
142-6 

September 
December 

672 
406 

204 
137 

30-35, 
33-82. 

23 

Onyx- 

Glasgow 

Glasgow 

1903 

170-7 

February 

557 

219 

39-31 

24 
26 

Olivine  - 
PUyer  - 

Glasgow 
Teignmouth  - 

Great 

Yarmouth 
London 

1902 
1899 

185-2 
172-0 

August 
August 

634 
540 

240 
161 

37-85 
29-81 

20 

Bostreyor 

Newry 

Fiddown     - 

1899 

142-5 

October 

294 

79 

26-19 

27 

Buby- 

Glasgow 

Glasgow 

1904 

142-5 

November 

406 

127 

31 -2& 

28 

Taycraig 

Dundee 

St.  Brieuz  • 

1901 

150-6 

March     - 

407 

126 

30-95- 

29 

Topaz 

Glasgow 

Greenock    - 

1896 

1850 

May 

696 

198 

28-44 

30 

Stream  Fisher    • 

Barrow 

St.  Brieuz  • 

1891 

173-0 

November 

479 

188 

39-24 

SI 

Speedy 

Newry 

Newry 

1901 

146-3 

September 

397 

119 

29-97 

1 

82 

Wavellite  - 

Greenock    - 

Greenock    . 

1902 

1718 

March     - 

592 

208 

35-li 

TONNAGE    COMMITTEE. 
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COMPANY. 

Coal  Shipped,  &c.,  &c.,  as  well  as  the  Pkopelung  Space  Allowed  as  per  Cbetificate  op  Registry,  and  the 
Actually  Used. 


Cargo  Shipped  at  Bute  Docks. 

Bunkor  Coal  Ship- 
ped at  Bute  Docks 

Propelling  space 

as  per 

Certificate. 

m 

if 
o 

"S 

1 

13 

Tons 
Measurement 

Allowed.                                 Astually  used. 

Pro- 
por- 
tion of 
Net 
Regis- 
ter to 
Cargo. 

12 

Ton 
11 

8. 

44 

Feet 
Equal 
1  Ton. 

14 

Pro- 
por- 
tion to 
Gross 
Regis- 
ter. 

15 

En- 
gine 
Room, 
Shaft, 
&o. 

16 

75  per 
Cent 

for 
Bjnk- 

ers. 

17 

Total. 

En- 
gine 
Room, 
Shaft, 
&c. 

20 

Bun- 
ker 
Space 

Tons 
Meas- 
ure- 
ment. 

21 

Total. 

No. 

Description. 
10 

Tons 
18 

Pro- 
por- 
tion to 
Gross 
Regis- 
ter. 
19 

Tons. 
22 

Pro- 

por- 
iion  to 
Gross 
Regis- 
ter. 
23 

Coal     .     -    -     - 

1193 

Per- 
cen- 
tage. 
27-91 

70 

Tons 
30-80 

Per- 
cen- 
tage." 
319 

Tons. 
316-56 

Tons. 
237  42 

653  98 

Per- 
cen- 
tage. 
67-46 

Tons. 
316-56 

30  80 

347-36 

Per- 
cen- 
tage. 
36  03 

1 

Flour,  &c-    -    - 

256 

3515 

22 

9-68 

3-36 

91-27 

68-45 

159  ^S 

56-46 

91-27 

9-68 

100  95 

36  05 

2 

Purple  Ore 

426 

28-63 

21 

9-24 

2-29 

119-35 

89-51 

208  86 

5195 

119-35 

9  24 

128  69 

31-98 

3 

Patent  Fuel 

572 

25-52 

52 

22-88 

4-62 

165-61 

119-20 

284-81 

67-63 

165-61 

22-88 

188-49 

38-07 

4 

Steel  Plates 

603 

41-79 

37 

16-28 

2-90 

156-08 

11706 

273-14 

48-68 

158-08 

16  28 

172  3P 

30  72 

5 

Steel  Rails 

455 

34-94 

38 

16-72 

3-46 

158-43 

118-82 

277-25 

57-40 

158-43 

16-72 

17516 

36-26 

6 

Steel  Plates 

567 

35  09 

50 

22  00 

3  65 

187-77 

140-83 

328-60 

54-58 

187-77 

22-00 

209  77 

34-84 

7 

Coal  - 

323 

23  83 

39 

1716 

5-51 

111-02 

83-27 

194-29 

62-47 

111-02 

17-16 

128-18 

41-21 

8 

Steel  Plates 

465 

3118 

32 

1408 

3-31 

124-35 

93-26 

217-01 

51-68 

124-36 

14  08 

138  43 

32  88 

9 

Steel  Plates 

MO 

31-48 

41 

18-04 

3-78 

146-13 

109  60 

255-73 

5361 

146-13 

1804 

164-17 

34-41 

10 

Rails 

202 

20-79 

31 

13-64 

5-14 

106-99 

80-24 

187-23 

70-66 

106-99 

13  64 

120-63 

45-52 

U 

Coal  - 

266 

27-06 

30 

13-20 

4-53 

99-57 

74-68 

174-25 

59  87 

99  57 

13-20 

112-77 

38-76 

12 

Steel  Plates 

520 

33  84 

33 

14-52 

2-90 

151-94 

11396 

265-90 

5318 

16194 

14-62 

166-46 

33-29 

13 

Coal  - 

218 

8-71 

30 

1320 

4  87 

122-58 

91-92 

214-60 

7915 

122-58 

13.20 

13578 

50-10 

14 

Flour 

308 

20-45 

33 

14-52 

4-93 

11301 

84-76 

197-77 

67-26 

113-01 

14-62 

127-53 

43  37 

15 

Purple  Ore 

1071 

27-54 

33 

14-52 

1-64 

290-34 

217-76 

508-10 

67-47 

290  34 

14-52 

304-86 

34-48 

16 

Steel  Plates 

484 

30-57 

29 

12-76 

2-79 

146-81 

110-11 

25692 

66-33 

146-81 

12-76 

15967 

34  99 

17 

Flour 

218 

22-01 

26 

11-44 

4  3S 

104  36 

78-27 

182-63 

69-97 

104-36 

11-44 

116-80 

44-36 

18 

Purple  Ore 

902 

3447 

27 

11-88 

1-65 

189-77 

142  33 

332-10 

46-26 

189-77 

11-88 

201-66 

28-08 

19 

Steel  Plates 

538 

35-31 

21 

924 

1-81 

149-32 

111-99  261-31 

51-43 

149  32 

9  24 

16853 

31-21 

20 

Coal    - 

652 

31-28 

48 

21-12 

3-14 

22652 

169-89  396-41 

58  98 

226-52 

2112 

247-64 

36-85 

21 

Flour  and  Bran  - 

392 

34-94 

32 

14-08 

3-47 

117-67 

88-25   205-92 

I 

50  83 

117-67 

14  08 

131-75 

32  53 

22 

Purple  Ore  - 

663 

33-03 

30 

13-20 

2-36 

156-19 

117-14 

273-33 

49-06 

156-19 

1320 

16939 

30-41 

23 

Coal    - 

698 

34-38 

62 

27.28 

4-30 

188-75 

141-56 

330-31 

52-09 

188-75 

27-28 

216-03 

34-07 

24 

Coal    - 

610 

26-39 

69 

30-36 

6-62 

187-36 

140-52 

327  88 

60-71 

187-36 

30  36 

217-72 

40-31 

25 

Coal    - 

316 

25-00 

19 

8-36 

2-84 

107-14 

80-36 

187-50 

63-77 

107-14 

8  36 

115  50 

39  28 

26 

Purple  Ore  - 

446 

28-47 

21 

9-24 

2-27 

126-29 

94-72 

221-01 

54-43 

126-29 

9-24 

135-53 

33-38 

27 

Coal    - 

.     416 

30-36 

29 

12-76 

313 

134'67 

101-00 

235-67 

57-90 

134-67 

12-76 

147-43 

36-22 

28 

Coil  and  Steel 

Plate  1 
Coal     - 

702 
■     S64 

28-20 
33-35 

28 
27 

12-32 
11-88 

1-77 
2-48 

229-44 
140-11 

172-08 
105-08 

40152 
24519 

57-68 
61-18 

229-44 
140-11 

12-32 
11-88 

241-76 
151-99 

34-73 
31-73 

29  . 
30 

Coal     • 

■     327 

36  39 

38 

16-72 

4-21 

134-41 

100-81 

235  22 

69-24 

134-41 

16-72 

15113 

3806 

31 

Coal     -        -     - 

61 

0 

32  50 

29 

12-76 

2-15 

179'88 

134-91 

314-79 

63-17 

179-88 

12-76 

192-64 

3254 

32 
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'  I  TABLE    8. 

CARDIFF    RAILWAY 

Statbmknt  giving  the  Lknoth,  4o.,  of  Somb  Stkamziis  trading  to  tho  BrT«  Docks  in  the  Year  1904,  and 
Shitpeo  and  Pkb  Foot  Lineal  of  Quay  Space,  by  some  of  the  Vessels  of  Pbopoetiokatb 


No. 


Name  of  Steamer. 


Port  of 

Registry. 


When 

Destination. 

Built. 

Length. 

3 

4 

6 

Date  of 
Voyage. 


Registered  Tonnage. 


Gro6S. 


Net. 


Propor- 
tion of 
Net  to 
Gross. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

H 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 


Alice  M.  Craig 
Clonlee  - 
Curran  - 
Graniha- 
Inver 
Baloo  - 
Maywood 
Stokesley 
Skeldon 
Har!ow  - 
City  of  Belfast 
City  of  Brusse 
Corrwg  - 
Dordogne 
Refugio  - 
Canto  - 
CoUivaud 
Speedwell 


Belfast 

Belfast 

Belfast 

Belfast 

Belfast 

Belfast 

Cardiff 

Cardiff 

Belfast 

London 

Dublin 

Dublin 

Cardiff 

Cardiff 

Newport 

Newcastle 

Cardiff     - 

Falmouth 


Rouen 

Dieppe 

Brest 

St.  Malo 

Havre 

Havre 

St.  Malo 

Caen 

Bordeaux 

St.  Malo 

Havre 

Dieppe 

Arcachon 

La  PalUce 

Nantes     - 

Honfleur  - 

Rochefort 

St.  Servan 


1900 
1899 
1900 
1901 
1883 
1898 
1901 
1883 
1903 
1865 
1876 
1876 
1881 
1886 
1894 
1900 
1886 
1880 


Feet. 
216 

224 

230 

235 

217 

224 

236 

227 

250 

218 

227 

240 

220 

200 

230 

224 

241 

220 


1904. 
April 

January  - 

December 

October   - 

July 

April 

September 

February 

June 

June 

July 

October 

June 

January 

November 

July 

November 

January  - 


964 

333 

Percent^e 
34-54 

1059 

366 

34-46 

1106 

427 

38  60 

1192 

486 

40-77 

1032 

380 

36-82 

1059 

365 

34-46 

1188 

478 

40-23 

1047 

449 

42-88 

1337 

682 

4353 

828 

523 

63-16 

i 

895 

536 

59  88 

1132 

694 

61-30 

930 

575 

61-82 

870 

538 

6183 

1272 

791 

£218 

967 

575 

59  46 

1369 

871 

63-62 

974 

579 

59-44 

T05INAGE    COMMITTEE. 
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.TABLK    8. 


COMPANY. 

bound  for  the  Home  (or  French  Ports),  Shewing  the  Uneqital  Tonnage  Dues  Paid  peb  Ton  of 
Length,  &.■■.,  as  compared  with    others  of    a  Smaller  Net  Registebed    Tonnage. 

Caboc 

Cargo  Shipped  at  Bute  Docks. 

Bunker  Coal  Shipped  at 
Bute  Docks. 

Tonnage  Dues  Paid. 

Description. 

Tons. 

Proportion 
of  Net 
Register 

to  Cargo. 

Tons 

of 

20 
Cwts. 

Tons  Measurement. 

Amount. 

Rate 
per  Ton 

of 

Cargo 

-hpped 

Rate  per 

Foot 

Lineal 

of 
Quay- 
Space 
occupied 

44  Feet 
Equal 
ITon. 

Proportion 
to  Gross 
Register. 

No. 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

Percentage 

Tons. 

Percentage 

£    s.     d. 

Coal      -        -        - 

1193 

27-91 

70 

30-80 

3-19 

6  18    9 

l-39d. 

7-70d. 

1 

Coal      - 

1310 

27-86 

72 

31-68 

2-99 

7  12    1 

l-39d. 

8-14d. 

2 

Coal      - 

1321 

32-32 

56 

24-6i 

2-22 

8  17  11 

l-61d. 

9-28d. 

3 

Coal      ■ 

1485 

32-72 

33 

14-52 

1-21 

10    2    6 

l-63d. 

10-34d. 

4 

Coal      . 

1219 

31-17 

39 

17-16 

1-66 

7  18    4 

l-55d. 

8-75d. 

5 

Coal      -        -        - 

1342 

27-19 

42 

18-48 

1-74 

7  12    1 

l-35d. 

8-14d. 

6 

Coal      -        -        - 

1524 

31-36 

59 

25  96 

218 

9  19    2 

l-56d. 

10-nd. 

7 

Coal      -        -        . 
Coal      .        -        - 

1252 
1772 

35-86 
32-84 

52 
59 

22-88 
25-96 

2-18 
1-94 

9    7    1 
12    2    6 

l-79d. 

9  88d. 
ll-64d. 

8 

l-64d. 

9 

Coal      - 

1092 

47-89 

49 

21-56 

2-60 

10  17  11 

2-39d. 

ll-99d. 

10 

Coal     - 

1094 

48-99 

28 

12-32 

1-37 

11    3    4 

2-44d. 

ll-80d. 

U 

Coal      - 

1180 

58-81 

133 

58-52 

516 

14    9    2 

2-94d. 

14-45d. 

12 

Coal     - 

897 

64-10 

60 

26-40 

2-83 

U  19    7 

3-20d. 

13-06d. 

13 

Coal      -        .        - 

923 

58-28 

72 

31-68 

3-64 

11    4    2 

291d. 

13-45d. 

14 

CoaI&  Patent  Fuel 

1705 

46-39 

78 

34-32 

2-69 

16    9    9 

232d. 

17-20d. 

15 

Coal     -        -        . 

1230 

46-74 

20 

8-80 

091 

11  19    7 

2-33d. 

12-83d. 

16 

Coal      -        -        . 

1800 

48-38 

95 

41-80 

3-05 

18    2  11 

2-41d. 

1807d. 

17 

Coal      • 

1272 

46-51 

49 

21-56 

2-21 

12    1    3 

2-27d. 

13-15d. 

18 
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CARDIFF    RAILWAY    COMPANY. 
ExAUPLB  of  RiDUOTiON  of  NcT  Rkqistxbkd  Toxn^oe  of  s.s.  "  Ikveb,"  late  S.S.  "  MSBAPOIO.' 


Partictilars. 


Built 

Owners    - 

Port  of  Registry 

Length    - 

Breadth   - 

Depth      • 

Gross  Register 

Net  Register    • 

Under  Deck     - 

Builders  - 

Cargo  shipped  at  the  Bute  Docks 

Proportion  of  Net  to  Gross  Register 

Proportion  of  Net  Register  to  Cargo 


As  "Mkbaqoio,"  S.S. 


A,D.  1883    

B.s.  "  Meraggio  "  Co.  (Maclay  and 

Mclntyre) 
Glasgow        -        - 

217  feet 

31  feet 

15  feet 

1,125  tons 

♦668  tons 

846  tons 

Workman,  Clarke  and  Co.,  Belfast 

1,187  tons.  (25th  February,  1892.) 

59-37 

56-27 


As  "Invbb,"  S.s. 


A.D.  1883. 

Shamrock  Shipping  Co.  (T.  Ja;k). 

Belfast. 

217  feet. 

31  feet. 

13  feet. 

1,032  tons. 

380  tons. 

747  tons. 

Same. 

1,219  tons.     (22nd  July,  1904.) 

36-82 

31-17 


*NoTK.— This  Steamer  was  709  tons  Net  Register  previous  to  1889. 


TABLE  10. 


CARDIFF    RAILWAY    COMPANY. 

Pabtioulabs  as  to  measurements  and  Tonnage  of  s.s.  "  Ibeno,"  8.s.  "  Ploveb,"  s.s.  "  Faiby,"  s.s.  "  Kapiti,"  an 
s.s.  "  Pix)VEB,"  as  taken  from  their  Cbbtiticatbs  of  Rbqistby. 


Name  of 
Steamer. 

When 
Built. 

Length. 

Registered  Tonnage. 

Propelling  Space  Allowed. 

Crew 

Space, 

&o., 

Allowed. 

No. 

Gross. 

Net. 

Propor- 
tion of 
net  to 
gross. 

Engine 

Room, 

Shaft, 

&c. 

76  Per 
Cent,  for 
Bunkers. 

Tot«l 
space 

allowed 
as  per 

Certifi- 
cate. 

Propor- 
tion to 
Gross 
Register. 

No. 

1 

2 
3 
4 

-6 

k 

Ibeno 
Fairy 
Plover 
Kapiti       • 
Plover 

1901 
1902 
1903 
J903 
1904 

Feet. 

120-0 

1200 

1050 

lOO-O 

136-8 

Tons 
260-65 
249-43 
155-34 
208-63 
203-12 

Tons. 
114  73 
99-10 
59-90 
79-84 
2611 

Per- 
centage 

44  01 
39-73 
38  56 
38-26 
12-06 

Tons. 
63-61 
6710 
46-82 
57-72 
81-97 

Tons. 
4996 
50  33 
3512 
43-29 
61-48 

Tons. 
116-57 
117-43 

8194 
101-01 
143  45 

Per- 
centage 

44-72 
47  07 
52-74 
48-41 
68-92 

Tons. 
29-35 
32  90 
13-50 
27-78 
39-56 

1 
2 
3 
4 
5 

TONNAGE    COMMITTEE. 

TABLE  11. 
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CARDIFF    RAILWAY    COMPANY. 

Statkmbnt  shewing  the  EFFEcr  which  An  Equal  Allowance  of   32  Per  Chnt.  To   All  Steamsbs  Fob  Pro- 
PELUNG  Space,  plus  Crew  Space,  would  have,  on  some  Steamers  of  a  Low  Net  Registbb,  trading  to  the  Bute  Dock.s. 


Present  Rating. 

Equal  Rating. 

Name  of  Steamer. 

1 

Registered  Tonnage. 

Cargo  Shipped 
at  Bute  Docks 

Deductions. 

Net 

Propor- 
tion of 

Net  to 

Gross 

Register. 

11 

Propor- 
tion of 
Net  Reg- 
ister to 
Cargo 

12 

No. 

Gross. 
2 

Net. 
3 

Propor- 
tion of 
Net  to 
Gross. 
4 

Tons. 
5 

Propor- 
tion of 
Net  Reg- 
ister to 
Cargo. 
6 

32  per 
cent  fa- 
propel- 
ling 
space. 
7 

Crew 
Space. 

8 

Total. 
9 

Regic- 
ter  as 
equally 

rated. 

10 

No. 

1 

Per- 
centage. 

Per- 
centage. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tonft 

Per- 
centage. 

Per- 
centage. 

I 

Alice  M.  Craig. 

964 

333 

34-54 

1,193 

27-91 

308 

77 

385 

579 

60-06 

48-53 

1 

•2 

Clonlee   - 

1,059 

365 

34-46 

1,310 

27-86 

338 

112 

460 

609 

57-60 

46-48 

2 

3 

Curran    - 

1,1'J6 

427 

38-60 

1,321 

32-32 

353 

107 

460 

646 

58-40 

48-90 

3 

4 

Gransha  - 

1,192 

486 

40-77 

1.485 

32-72 

381 

108 

489 

703 

58-97 

47-34 

4 

j 

Liver 

1,032 

380 

36-82 

1,219 

31-17 

330 

146 

476 

566 

63-87 

46-61 

6 

6 

Maywood 

1.188 

478 

40-23 

1.524 

31-36 

380 

109 

489 

699 

58-83 

45-86 

6 

7 

Baloo     • 

1,059 

365 

34-46 

1,342 

27-19 

338 

112 

450 

609 

57-50 

45-38 

7 

8 

Stokesley 

1,047 

449 

42-88 

1,252 

35-86 

335 

140 

476 

672 

54-63 

46-68 

8 

9 

Skeldon  - 

1,337 

582 

43-63 

1,772 

32-84 

427 

120 

547 

790 

69-08 

44-58 

9 

400. 


iiZ 
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_PLAN   A_ 

Under  Deck  Tonnagfe     /OOZ    /4 

Add  Erections  ^^-^  '^ 

Gross 


/337-  47 


< 

o 

o 


Under  Deck   Tonnage.     386/4 
Add  Erections  Z07 ■  18 


Gross       J/ 9 3   ■  32 
Nett  Register   5/1-    60 


I'' 


U  .5 

as 


■< 

00 


"/c/gie  deck.  Longer  break  in  B 
dge. 
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APPENDIX  No.  21. 

(Handed  m  by  Mr.  D.  H.  MacBrayne.) 
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APPEXDICE8  : 


APPENDIX 

{Handed  in  by 

STATEMENT  AS  TO   STEAMSHIPS  BELONGING 


Brenda  - 

Colamba 

Cygnet  - 

Cavalier 

Chevalier 

Clansman 

Claymore 

Carabinier    - 

Ethel    - 

Fusilier 

Fingal  - 

Glengarry     - 

Glendale 

Gael      - 

Gondolier 

Grenadier 

Glencoe 

Gairlochy 

Handa  -       -       - 

Zona 

Lochawe 

Linnet 

Lochiel 

Lochness 

Lapwing 

Mabel  (not  registered) 

Mountaineer 

Pioneer 

Plover  - 

Staffa    - 

Sheila  - 

Texa     - 


Under  Deck  TonnaKe. 


Tonnage 
Deck. 


85-23 
538-11 
149-97 
283-04 
287-13 
476-61 
564-50 
236-21 
245-90 
241-83 

96-18 
117-19 
421-71 
335-74 
166-51 
299-68 
223-25 
114-78 
104-56 
387-38 

97-14 

31-37 
144-15 
121-00 
163-13 

167-20 
195-29 
153-53 
164-86 
19515 
135-10 


Light 
aud  Air. 


9-06 
37-30 
21-30 
17-25 
32-74 
16-05 
27-14 
30-15 

29-04 


43-20 

33-40 

18-67 
5-79 


5-93 

21-04 

17-78 
19-99 
20-78 

27-52 
6-78 


Break. 


8-65 


17-62 


2-84 

27-27 

6-74 

39-47 

13-80 


26-45 


28-80 


30-42 


7-55 
25-04 

39-67 
37-81 


Hatch- 
ways. 


6-62 


-94 


2-19 


Poop, 


55-25 

112-20 
131-48 


19-23 


F'castle. 


23-91 
7-35 


9-34 


11-48 


Total 


108-23 
575-41 
188-89 
379-45 
327-22 
604-86 
72312 
266-36 
255-36 
270-87 
123-45 
123-93 
504-38 
349-54 
166-51 
333-08 
223-25 
133-45 
146-14 
387-38 
97-14 
31-37 
178-88 
121-00 
204-59 

174-98 
222-83 
199-35 
196-51 
262-34 
181-88 
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No.  21. 

Mr.  D.  H.  MacBrayne.) 

TO   MESSRS.   DAVID   MACBRAYNE. 


Erections. 

Deductions. 

Ratio  to  Gross. 

Total. 

Gross 
Tonnage. 

Total. 

Register 

Net 
Tonnage. 

Round 
Houses. 

Lamp 
Room. 

Cabins. 

Pro- 
pelling 
Space. 

Crew  and 

Captain's 

Accomrao- 

dation. 

Pro- 
pelling 
Space. 

Crew 
Space 

Register 

Net 
Tonnage. 

6-95 





6-95 

115-18 

62-77 

27-05 

89-82 

25-36 

54-49 

23-48 

22-01 

26-83 

— 

— 

26-83 

602-24 

341-18 

32-70 

373-88 

228-36 

56-65 

5-42 

37-91 

2-61 

— 

— 

2-61 

191-50 

116-71 

26-90 

143-61 

47-89 

60-94 

14-04 

25-00 

8-49 

— 

— 

8-49 

387-94 

163-50 

24-70 

188-20 

199-74 

42-14 

6-36 

51-48 

7-24 

— 

— 

7-24 

334-46 

200-39 

30-66 

231-05 

103-41 

59-91 

9-16 

30-91 

13-67 

— 

— 

13-67 

618-53 

254-87 

43-08 

297-95 

320-58 

41-20 

6-96 

51-82 

37-05 

— 

— 

37-05 

760-17 

313-39 

46-99 

360-38 

399-79 

41-22 

6-18 

52-59 

— 

— 

32-65 

32-65 

299-01 

151-79 

26-15 

177-94 

121-07 

50-76 

8-74 

40-49 

44-97 

— 

— 

44-97 

300-33 

110-20 

23-76 

133-96 

166-37 

36-69 

7-91 

55-39 

9-63 

— 

— 

9-63 

280-50 

203-76 

26-69 

230-45 

50-05 

72-64 

9-51 

17-84 

— 

•39 

— 

■    -39 

123-84 

64-49 

5-61 

70-10 

53-74 

52-15 

4-53 

43-39 

— 

— 

— 

— 

123-93 

45-85 

15-96 

61-81 

62-12 

36-99 

12-87 

50-12 

6-34 

— 

— 

6-34 

510-72 

262-73 

62-72 

325-45 

185-27 

51-44 

12-28 

36-27 

11-46 

— 

— 

11-46 

361-00 

206-09 

25-96 

232-05 

128-95 

57-08 

7-19 

35-72 

6-51 

— 

— 

6-51 

17302 

78-99 

14-44 

93-43 

79-59 

45-65 

8-34 

46-00 

23-7-2 

— 

—           23-72 

356-80 

254-16 

28-06 

282-22 

74-58 

71-23 

7-86 

20-90 

2-95 

— 

—             2-95 

226-20 

83-69 

20-57 

104-26 

121-94 

36-99 

909 

53-90 

8-10 

— 

— 

8-10 

141-55 

80-49 

17-40 

97-89 

43-66 

56-86 

12-29 

30-84 

— 

— 

— 

— 

146-14 

66-97 

13-99 

80-96 

65-18 

45-82 

9-57 

44-60 

8-51 

— 

— 

8-51 

395-89 

267-5 

21-18 

288-68 

107-21 

67-59 

5-34 

27-05 

— 

— 

— 

— 

97-14 

37-80 

— 

37-80 

59-34 

38-91 

— 

61-08 

— 

2-32 

— 

2-32 

33-69 

7- 

— 

7- 

26-69 

20-77 

— 

79-22 

38-61 

— 

— 

38-61 

217-49 

101-76 

37-48 

139-24 

78-25 

46-83 

17-23 

35-97 

— 

— 

— 

— 

121-00 

56-22 

18-93 

75-15 

45-85 

46-46 

15-64 

37-89 

611 

— 

— 

6-11 

210-70 

123-76 

38-23 

161-99 

48-71 

58-73 

18-14 

23-11 

2-92 

— 

— 

2-92 

177-90 

97-47 

20-81 

118-28 

59-62 

54-78 

11-69 

33-51 

18-25 

— 

— 

18-25 

241-08 

139-23 

37-13 

176-36 

64-72 

57-75 

15-40 

26-84 

8-77 

— 

— 

8-77 

208-12 

143-45 

39-56 

183-01 

25-11 

68-92 

19-00 

1206 

— 

— 

— 

— 

196-51 

62-88 

19-19 

82-07 

114-44 

31-90 

9-76 

58-23 

17-59 

— 

— 

17-59 

279-93 

170-01 

33-03 

203-04 

76-89 

60-73 

11-79 

27-46 

3-88 

— 

— 

3-88 

185-76 

96-18 

38-80 

134-98 

50-78 

51-77 

20-88 

27-33 

40 
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TABLE    B. 


Return  Showing  Revenue  derived  ^iy  the  Mersey"  Docks  and  Harbour  Board  from  the  respective  Berths 
appropriated  to  the  Foreign  Trade,  and  from  the  Unappropriated  Space  at  the  North  Docks,  Liverpool, 
Year  ending  1st  July,  1904. 


Dock     Tonnaife     Rates    on     Vessels. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

Occupier  of  Appropriate"! 
Berth. 

Measurement  of 
Berth. 

Dock 

Tonnage 

Rates 

Ijaidon 

Ships  using 

Berth. 

Average 

Tonnage 
tes. 

Dock, 

Lineal 
Yards. 

Superficial 
Yards. 

Per  Lineal 
Yard. 

Per 

Superficial 
Yard. 

Hornby  -        -        -        - 
Do.    •        -        -        - 

W.  Johnston  &  Co.,  Ltd.      - 

Chesapeake  &  Ohio  S.S.  Co., 

per  J.  Glynn  &  Sons 

Total  Appropriated  Berths  - 
Total  Unappropriated  Space 

Total 

G.  Warren  &  Co.       .  - 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Co. 
Lamport  &  Holt  - 
Ellerman  Lines,  Ltd.    - 
Canard  Steam  Ship  Co.  Ltd., 

Mediterranean  Service 
R.  P.  Houston  &  Co.    - 
H.  &  W.  Nelson,  Ltd.  - 

25  Feb.,  1904  to  1  July,  1904. 

Allan  Bros.  &  Co.,  Ltd. 

1  July,  1903  to  21  Jan.,  1904. 

Total  Appropriated  Berths  - 
Total  Unappropriated  Space 

Total 

Ellerman  Lines,  Ltd.   - 
Unappropriated  Space 

Total         - 

F.  Leyland  A;  Co.  (1900)Ltd.\ 
Int.  Nav.  Co.,  Ltd.,  &c.,  &c.) 
Ismay,  Imrie  &  Co.      - 
Allan  Bros.  &  Co.,  Ltd. 

13  Aug.,  1903,  to  1  July,  1904. 

Total  Appropriated  Berths  - 
Total  Unappropriated  Space 

Total         -       - 

Cunard  Steam  Ship  Co.,  Ltd. 
James  Moss  >fe  Co.        - 
F.  Leyland  &  Co.  (1900)  Ltd.) 
Int.  Nav.  Co.,  Ltd.,  Ac,  &c./ 

Total  Appropi  iated  Berths  - 
Total  Unappropriated  Space 

Total 

Total  Appropriated  Berths  - 
Total  Unappropriated  Sjwce 

;i.u..       i    : Grand  Total 

303 
200 

12,473 
9,469 

16,490 
4,236 

£    8.    d. 
54    8     5 

21     3     7 

£      3.    d. 

1,6,5 

0    8  H 

503 
1,041 

21,942 
72,290 

20,726 
19,713 

41     4     1 
18  18     9 

0  18  10 
0    5     5 

1,544 

94,232 

40,439 

26    3  10 

0    8     7 

Alexandra       -       -       - 
Do.      -       -        -       - 
Do.        No.  1  Branch  - 
Do.          do.        do.      - 
Do.        No.  2  Branch  - 

Do.         do.        do. 
Do.        No.  3  Branch  - 

Do.     and  No.  3  Branch 

266 
266 
446 
480 
233 

156 
53 

154 

6,679 

6,679 

12,575 

14,535 

6,708 

4,693 
1,620 

4,527 

6,109 
6,963 
9,786 
8,810 
2,723  . 

3,126 
1,037 

4,146 

22  19     4 
26     3     6 
21  18  10 

18  7     1 
11  13    9 

20    0    9 

19  11     4 

26  18     5 

0  18    3 

1  0  10 

0  15     7 
0  12     1 
0    8     1 

0  13    4 
0  12    9 

0,18    4 

2,054 
1,433 

58,016 
43,946 

42,700 
24,526 

20  15     9 
17     2     4 

0  14    9 
0  11     2 

3,487 

101,962 

67,226 

19     5     7 

0  13     2 

Langton  Branch     - 
Langton  and  Branch 

298 
1,152 

8,066 
30,858 

3,472 
21,283 

11  13    0 
18    9.  6 

0  ,7i  9 
0  13  .  9 

1,450 

39,824 

24,755 

17     1     6 

0  12    6 

Canada   -        -        -        - 

Do.        No.  1  Branch  - 
Do.       No.  2      do.    - 

361 

832 

348 

11,829 

41,432 
16,700 

18,842 

48,468 
16,025 

53    3  10 

68     5     1 
46     1     0 

1  11  10 

1     3    4 

0  19    2 

1,541 
588 

69,961 
15,030 

83,335 

9,178 

54     1     7 
15  12    2 

1     3  10 
0  12     2 

- 

2,129 

84,991 

92,513 

43     9     1 

1     1     9 

Hnskisson  and  No.  1  Br. 
Do,        No.  2  Branch  - 
,Do.    Nob.  1, 2, 3  Branch 

688 
405 

1,719 

48,498 
11,042 

88,410 

41,574 
5,252 

74,632 

60    8     7 
12  19     4 

43    8     4 

0  17    a 
0    9     6 

0  16  11 

2,812 

447 

147,950 
15,843 

121,458 
26,808 

43    3  10 

59  19    6 

0  16    6 

1  13  10 

3,2.59 

163,793 

148,266 

45    9  10 

0  18     1 

7,208 
4,661 

306,835 
177,967 

271,691 
101,608 

37  13  10 
21  16     7 

0  17    9 
0  11     6 

a    f.    ,j  i    ^ 

11,869 

484,802 

373,199 

31     8  10 

0  15     6 

409. 
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TABLE  C. 


Return  Showing  Revenuk  derived  by  the  Mersey  Docks  and  Harbour  Board  from  the  respective 
Berths  appropriated  to  the  Foreign  Trade,  and  from  the  Unappropriated  Sjmce  at  the  North  Docks, 
Liverpool,  year  ending  let  July,  1904. 


Dock  Tonnof/e 
Dock  and  Town  Duet  on 

2 


Rates  on    Vestelt, 
Good*  and  Rmt  of  Berths. 
3  4  6 


6 


Dock. 


Hornby  - 
Do.      - 


7    ,<:     f' 


Alexandra 

. 

- 

Da     ; 

. 

. 

:D(A' 

No. 

1  Branch 

Do. 

do. 

do. 

Do. 

No.  2  Branch 

Do. 

do. 

do. 

Do. 

No.  3  Branch 

Do.  and  No.  3  Branch 


Langton  Branch 
Langton  and  Branch 


Canada 

Do. 
Do. 


No.  1  Branch 
No.  2  Branch 


Huskisson  and  No.  1  Br. 

•  Do.  No.  2  Branch 

Do.   Nos.  1, 2, 3  Branch 


Occupier  of  Appropriated 
Berth. 


W.  Johnston  &  Co.,  Ltd. 
Chesapeake  &  Ohio  SS.  Co. 
per  J.  Glynn  <fe  Sons 

Total  Appropriated  Berths  - 
Total  Unappropriated  Space 

Total 


G.  Warren  &,  Co.  -        -        - 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Co. 
Lamport  and  Holt 
Ellerman  Lines,  Ltd.   - 
Cimard  Steam  Ship  Co.  Ltd. 

Mediterranean  Service 
R.  P.  Houston  &  Co.    - 
H.  &  W.  Nelson,  Ltd.  - 

25  Feb.,  1904,  to  1  July,  1904. 

Allan  Bri'S.  <fe  Co.,  Ltd. 

1  Jnly,  1903,  to  21  Jan.,  1904. 

Total  Appropriated  Berths  - 
Total  Unappropriated  Space 

Total 


Ellerman  Lines,  Ltd.   - 
Unappropriated  Space 

Total 


F.  Levland  &  Co.  (1900)  Ltd.  1 
Int.  Navn.Co.  Ltd.,  <fec.,  Ac./ 
Ismay,  Imrie  &  Co. 
Allan  Bros.  &  Co.,  Ltd. 

IS  Aug.,  1903,  to  1  July,  1904. 

Total  Appropriated  Berths  - 
Total  L'nappropriated  Space 

Total 


Cunard  Steam  Ship  Co.,  Ltd. 
James  Moss  &  Co. 
F.  Leyland  &  Co.  (1900)  Ltd.\ 
Int.  Navn.  Co.  Ltd.,  Ac,  Ac.  J 

Total  Appropriated  Berths  - 
Total  Unappropriated  Space 

Total 


Total  Appropriated  Berths  - 
Total  Unappropriated  Space 

Grand  Total      - 


Measurement  of 
Berth. 


Lineal 
Yards. 


303 

200 


503 
1,041 


1,544 


266 
266 
446 
480 
233 

156 
53 

154 


2,054 
1,433 


3,487 


298 
1,152 


1,450 


361 

832 
348 


1,541 
588 


2,129 


688 
405 

1,719 


2,812 
447 


3,269 


7,208 
4,661 


11.869 


Superficial 
\  ards. 


12,473 
9,469 


21,942 
7:!,290 


94,232 


6,679 

6,679 

12,575 

14,535 

6,708 

4,693 
1,620 

4,527 


58,016 
43,946 


101,962 


8,966 
30,858 


39,824 


11,829 

41,432 
16,700 


69,961 
15,030 


84,991 


48,498 
11,042 

88,410 


147,960 
15,843 


163,793 


306,835 
177,967 


484.802 


Total 
Tonnage 

Rates, 

Rates  on 

Goods,  and 

Rent. 


£ 
33,728 

8,921 


42,649 
47,664 


90,313 


13,464 
13,389 
20,434 
23,510 
7,371 

6,493 

1,883 

7,668 


94,212 
55,400 


149,612 


14,863 
44,662 


59,525 


31,042 

90,530 
27,313 


148,8a5 
18,509 


167,394 


72,393 
15,242 

146,624 


233,259 
39,031 


272,290 


633,868 
205,266 


739.134 


Average  Tonnage 

Rates, 

Rates  on  Goods,  and 

Rent. 


Per  Lineal 
Yard. 


£     s.   d. 
Ill     6    3 

44  12     1 


84  15     9 
45  15    9 


58    9  10 


50  12 
50  6 
46  16 
48  19 
31  12 

41  12 
36  10 


49  15  10 


46  17     4 
38  13    2 


42  18     1 


49  17     6 
38  15    4 


41     1     0 


85  19     9 

108  16    2 

78     9     8 


96  12     4 
31     9     7 


78  12     6 


105     4     6 
37  12     8 

84  14     3 


82  19    0 
87     6     4 


83  11     0 


74     1     4 
44    0    9 


62     6     6 


Per  Super- 
ficial Yard. 


£    8.    d. 
2  14    0 

0  18  10 


1  18  10 
0  13    2 


0  19    2 


2    0  4 

2    0  1 

1  12  6 

1  12  4 

1  1  in 


7    8 
3     3 


1  13  11 


1  12     & 
15    3 


19     4 


1  13    & 
1     8  11 


1     9  10 


2  12     ff 

2     3    8 

1  12    8 


2     2     7 
1     4     7 


1  19    6 


9  10 

7    7 


1  12  11 


1  11   e 

2  9    3 


1  13    3 


1  14  10 
1     3     1 


1  10    6 
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TABLE    D. 


Return  showing  Eevenue  derived  by  the  Mersey  Docks  and  Harbour  Baard  from  the  respective  Berths 
appropriated  to  the  Foreign  Trade  at  Liverpool,  for  the  year  ending  1st  July,  1904. 


rjl! 


Dock  ToriTiage  Rates  on  Vessels  and  Rates  on  Goods. 


Dock. 


Hornby 
Do. 

Alexandra 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Langton  Branch 
Canada 


No.  1  Branch 

do. 
No.  2  Branch 

do. 
No.  3  Branch 

do. 


Do.    No.  1  Branch     - 
Do.    No.  2  Branch     - 
Huskisson  &  No.  1  Branch    - 
Do.  No.  2  Branch    - 

Do.  Nos.  1,  2  &  3  Branches 


Wellington    -        -        . 

Do.  ... 
Do.  ... 
Do.         -       -        - 

Bramley  Moore 
Nelson 

Do.  ... 

Do.  ... 

Trafal^r- Victoria 
Victoria         ... 
Waterloo  West 
Queen's 

Do.    and  No.  1  Branch 
Coburg  ... 

Do.  ... 

Do.  ... 

Brunswick     -        .        . 


-Toxteth 
Do. 

Harrington 


Occupier  of  Appropriated  Berth. 


gcq  g 
%     .S 


W.  Johnston  &  Co.,  Ltd.    - 

Chesapeake  &  Ohio  S.S.  Co.  Ltd. 
(Per  John  Glynn  &  Son). 

George  Warren  it  Co. 

Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Co.   - 

Lamport  &  Holt         .... 

EUerman  Lines,  Ltd.         ... 

Cunard  S.S.  Co.,  Ltd. 

R.  P.  Houston  ifc  Co. 

H.  &  W.  Nelson,  Ltd. 

Allan  Bros  &  Co  L'pool  &  L'don,  Ltd. 

EUerman  Lines,  Ltd. 

F.  Ley  land  &  Co.(1900),Ltd.Mi3si.ssippi 
and  D^ininion  S.S.  Co.,  Ltd.,  British 
and  North  Atlantic  Steam  Naviga- 
tion Co.,  Ltd  ,  International  Naviga- 
tion Co.,  Ltd. 

Ismay,  Imrie  <.t  Co.    ...        - 

Allan  Bros  &  Co.  L'pool  k  L'don,  Ltd. 

Cunard  S.S.  Co.,  Ltd. 

Jas.  Moss  it  Co.         .... 

F.  Leyland  k  Co.(1900),Ltd.Mississippi 
and  Dominion  S.S.  Co.,  Ltd.,  British 
and  North  Atlantic  Steam  Naviga- 
tion Co.,  Ltd.,  International  Naviga- 
tion Co..  Ltd.  .        .        .        '        - 

J.  Glynn  &  Son  "j  T„;„ti„ 

W.  Johnston  k  Co.,  Ltd.r"'"*'^      " 

W.  H.  Stott  k  Co.,  Ltd.     - 

Donald  Currie  k  Co.  ... 

H.  &  W.  Nelson,  Ltd. 

R.  Sanderson  k  Co.  .... 

Wilson,  Son  k  Co.      .... 

Donald  Currie  <fe  Co.  ... 

R.  P.  Houston  &  Co.  ... 

Wilson,  Son  k  Co.     .... 

R.  Sanderson  k  Co.  -        .        -        . 

J.  T.  Fletcher  &  Co.  - 

Larrinaga  k  Co.  and  others  (Jointly) 

Booth  Steamship  Co.,  Ltd. 

Serra  k  Tintore  S.S.  Co.'s 

MacAndrews  k  Co.    .        .        -        - 

Yeoward  Brothers     -        -    _    - 

African  S.S.  Co.  and  British  and 
African  Steam  Navigation  Co.,  Ltd., 
•Jointly  per  Elder,  Dempster  k  Co., 
and  Elder  Dempster  &  Co.  (both  as 
Owners  and  Agents) 

Do.  do.  -        -        - 

T.  ik  J.  Harrison        .... 
Do.  ...        - 


303 

200 
266 
266 
446 
480 
233 
156 
53 
154 
298 


361 
832 
.348 

688 
403 


1,719 

157 

117 

8 

87 

55 

2 

200 

2 

191 

37 

200 

122 

245 

245 

103 

160 


291 
301 
296 
353 


Dock  Tonnage. 

Rates  paid  on  Ships 

using  Berths. 


Am'nt       Rate. 


£ 
16,490 

4,236 
6,109 
6,963 
9,78o 
8,810 
2,723 
3,126 
l,<i37 
4,146 
3,472 


18,842 
48,468 
16,025 
41,574 
5,252 


74,632 

2,349 

835 

156 

987 

475 

29 

2,546 

98 

2,359 

245 

3,472 

2,726 

7,182 

2,312 

1,317 

2,031 


9,027 
9,390 
1.3,473 

12,808 


£     s.  d. 
34     8     5 


21  3 

22  19 
26  3 
21  18 

18  7 
11  13 
20    0 

19  11 
26  18 
11  13 


12 

6  12 
17 
22 
29 

9 


.52  3  10 
58  5  1 
46  1  0 
60  8  7 
12  19     4 


43     8     4 
16     4     9 

7  2     9 
19  10    0 

11  6  11 

8  12     £ 
14  10 

12  14 
49     0 

7 


0 
7 
0 
0 
5 

7  2 
6  11 
6     3 

8  9 

12  15     9 

13  10  10 


31     0     5 
31     3  11 

45  10     4 
36     5     8 


Total  Tonnage 

Rates  and 
Rates  on  Goods. 


Am'nt       Rate. 


£ 
33,728 

8,921 

13,464 

13,389 

20,434 

2.3,510 

7,371 

6,493 

1,883 

7,668 

14.863 


31,042 
90,530 
27,313 
72,393 
15,242 


14.5624 
5,568 

2,620 

371 
3,253 
1,495 

359 
10,978 

188 
9,417 

600 
9,714 
6,091 
14,933 
4,920 
3,095 
5,295 


17,385 
20,398 
34,848 
29,398 


£     s.   d. 
Ill     6    3 


44  12 
50  12 
50    6 

45  16 

48  19 
31   12 
41  12     5 
35  10    7 

49  15  10 
49  17     6 


85  19  9 

108  16  2 

78  9  9 

105  4  5 


37  12    8 


84  14    3 

35  9     4 

22  7  10 

46  7    6 

37  7  10 

27  3     8 

179  10    0 

34  17  10 

94  0    0 

49  6     1 

18  13    0 

48  11     5 

49  18  6 
61  0,8 
20  1  8 
.30  1  0 
33  6    0 


59  14  10 

67  15  4 

117  14  7 

83  5  7 


409. 
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Returns  shewing  Revenue  derived  by  the  Mersey  Docks  and  Harbour  Board  from  the  Berths  appropriated  to 
the  Coastwise  Trade  at  Liverpool,  Year  ending  Ist  July,  1904. 


Dock  Tonnage  Rate*  on  Veetele. 


Measurement 
of  Berth. 

1^    ■ 
5-| 

Average 

Tonnage 

tes. 

Dock  Tonnagt 

Paid  on  Ships 

Berths. 

Where  Trade  to. 

Speed 
Highest 
Knots. 

Occupier  of 
Appropriated  Berth. 

Lineal 
Yards. 

Super- 
ficial 
Yards. 

Per  Lineal 
Yard. 

Per 

Superficial 
Yard. 

£ 

£   s. 

• 

d. 

£ 

s.  d. 

City  of  Dublin  Steam  Packet 

328 

7,008 

5,792 

17  13 

2 

0 

16    6 

Dublin         .... 

15 

I.  of  M.  Steam  Packet  Co.    - 

80 

1,919 

943 

11  15 

9 

0 

9  10 

Douglas,  I.  of  M. 
Drogheda     -       -       -       . 

20 

Lancashire  &  Yorkshire  R'way 

144 

2,395 

1,429 

9  18 

6 

0 

11  11 

17 

G-  &  J.  Bums,  Ltd. 

131 

2,013 

1,282 

9  15 

9 

0 

12    9 

Glasgow       .... 
Dundalk  &  Newry 

14 

William  Gordon    - 

144 

2,178 

1,089 

7  11 

3 

0 

10    0 

12/13 

(Dundalk  &  Newry  Co.) 
John  Duncan,  Son  &  Co. 

23 

195 

162 

7    0  10 

0 

16     7 

Fishing  Grounds  - 

9/10 

Limerick  S.S.  Co.,  Ltd.  - 

84 

1,380 

674 

6  16 

8 

0 

8    4 

Limerick,  Galway  <fe  Tralee 

11 

Wilson  Son  &  Co.  - 

200 

3,366 

1,325 

6  12 

6 

0 

7  10 

Cork 

15 

Grainger  &  Co. 
F.  H.  Powell  <t  Co. 

106 

1,887 

700 

6  12 

1 

0 

7    5 

Silloth 

16 

and  S.  Hough,  Ltd.,  Jointly 

443 

7,974: 

2,903 

6  11 

1 

0 

7    3 

Bristol,    South    Coast   and 
London     -        - 

13 

Belfast  Steamship  Co.,  Ltd  - 

&  10/11 

Grainger  &  Co.,  Agents 
Tedcastle,  McCormick  &  Co. 
C.  W.  PoUexfen  &  Co.    - 

463 

9,364 

.3,000 

6    9 

7 

0 

6     5 

Belfast         .... 

16 

204 

5,108 

1,321 

6    9 

6 

0 

5     2 

Dublin         .... 

15 

70 

1,240 

450 

6    8 

7 

0 

7     3 

Sligo 

12 

John  Bacon,  Ltd.  - 

276 

3,967 

1,721 

6    4 

9 

0 

8     8 

Bristol,  Swansea  &  Wexford 

11 

M.  Langlands  &,  Son.s    - 

337 

5,419 

2,078 

6    3 

4 

0 

7     8 

Glasgow,  Leith,  Dundee,  &c. 

12 

Waterford  S.S.  Co.,  Ltd. 

200 

3,910 

1,186 

5  18 

7 

0 

6     1 

Waterford    -        .        -        . 

14 

Rogers  &  Bright    - 

J.  J.  Mack  &  Sons         -       - 

113 

1,576 

502 

4     8 

10 

0 

6    4 

CardiflF,  Llanelly  «kBurryport 

10 

118 

1,923 

447 

3  15 

9 

0 

4     8 

Belfast,  Ballina  and  Channel 

11/12 

Islands       .... 

R.  Gilchrist  i  Co.  - 

206 

3,052 

749 

3  12 

9 

0 

4  11 

Glasgow,  Cardiflf  &  Burryport 

10/11 

C.  Maclver<fe  Co. - 
Marwood  <fe  Co 

117 

2,198 

308 

2  12 

8 

0 

2  10 

Glasgow        -        .        _       . 

12/13 

67 

839 

174 

2  11 

11 

0 

4    2 

Bristol  and  Hayle 

10 

John  S.  Sellers 

56 

819 

136 

2     8 

7 

0 

3    4 

Preston         -        -        .        . 

10 

J.  Little  &  Co.       - 

60 

626 

142 

2     7 

4 

0 

4     6 

Barrow         .... 

10/11 

R.  Owen       .       -       .       . 

102 

1,033 

238 

2     6 

8 

0 

4     7 

North  Wales  Ports 

9 

R.  Burton  &  Son,  Ltd.  - 
Harley  &  Miller,  Ltd.    - 

83 

777 

167 

2     0 

3 

0 

4     4 

Newport,  Mon.    - 
Fishing  Grounds  - 

12 

70 

298 

132 

1  17 

9 

0 

8  10 

9/10 

Manx  Steam  Trading  Co. 

30 

414 

51 

1  14 

0 

0 

2     6 

•  .. 

Thomas  Bros.  <fe  Co.      - 

30 

182 

46 

1  10 

8 

0 

5     1 

Holyhead  (Weekly)     - 

7/8 

Bennett's  Haulage,  Warehous- 
ing and  Wharfage  Co.,  Ltd. 

L'pool  &  Cornwall  S.S.  Co. 
Ltd.    -        -        -  •  ^  •.  ■      - 

35 

395 

63 

1  10 

3 

0 

2     8 

Whitehaven 

10 

56 

819 

76 

1     6 

9 

0 

1  10 

Bridgwater  &,  Fremington 

9/10 

Clark  <k  Grounds  . 

and  R.  Owen,  Jointly 

39 

425 

60 

1     5 

8 

0 

2     4 

North  Wales  Ports       - 

10 

Carr&Co.     -       -       -       - 

60 

988 

71 

1     3 

8 

0 

1     1 

Silloth - 

No  Berth  at  preaent  or  Steamers 
charter  when  necessary. 

... 

H.  Tyrer  .t  Co.       -       -       r 

15 

282 

17 

1     2 

8 

0 

1     2 

Coasters      -       .        -        - 

8/9 
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TABLE  F. 


Return  showing  60  of  the  largest  British  Steamers  in  order  of  size  which  regularly  use  the  Port  of 
iiiverpool,  and  indicating  which  of  them  are  Fast  Mail  Steamers. 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
SI 
82 
23 
24 
85 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 
37 
38 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
46 
46 
47 
48 
49 
50 
61 
62 
53 
64 
65 
66 
57 
68 
69 
60 


Steamer 


Baltic 
Cedric 
Celtic 
Caronia     - 
Oceanic     - 
Arabic 
Saxonia     - 
Ivemia 
Carpathia 
Cymric 
Lucania    - 
Campania 
Suevic 
Runic 
Medic 
Persic 
Afric 
Haverford 
Merion 
Virginian  - 
Victorian  - 
Tunisian    - 
Devonian  - 
Winifredian 
Bavarian  - 
Majestic    - 
Georgic 
Teutonic   - 
Lake  Manitoba 
Wayfarer  - 
Norseman 
Irishman  - 
Rowanmore 
Canada 
Atlantian  - 
Canadian  - 
Lake  Michigan  - 
Orita 
Custodian 
Indian 
Mechanician 
Keemun    - 
Armenian  - 
Victorian  - 
Cestrian    - 
Ning  Chow- 
Kensington 
Southwark 
Bonemian  - 
Iowa 
Cevic 
Ionian 
Umbria     - 
Irada 
Etruria 
Irak  - 
Michi^n  - 
Warwickshire   - 
Oanfa 
Lake  Erie  - 


Gross 
Tonnage. 


23,876 

21,034 

20,904 

19,593 

17,274 

15,801 

14,281 

14,058 

13,564 

13,096 

12,952 

12,950 

12,500 

12,482 

11,985 

11,973 

11,948 

11,635 

11,621 

10,754 

10,629 

10,576 

10,418 

10,405 

10,387 

10,147 

10,077 

9,984 

9,674 

9,599 

9,546 

9,510 

9,456 

9,413 

9,399 

9,301 

9,240 

9,231 

9,214 

9,121 

9,044 

8,863 

8,825 

8,825 

8,823 

8,813 

8,669 

8,607 

8,548 

8,370 

8,.301 

8,265 

8,128 

8,124 

8,120 

8,117 

8,001 

7,967 

7,602 

7,550 


Sailing  out  of 


Liverpool 


Remarks. 


Fast  Mail  Steamer. 


Fast  Mail  Steamer. 
Fast  Mail  Steamer. 


Fast  Mail  Steamer. 
Fast  Mail  Steamer. 


Fast  Mail  Steamer. 
Fast  Mail  Steamer. 


mi 


■  APPENDICB8  : 


TABLE  G. 


Re,j^rn  showing  Gross  and  Net  Tonnage  of  Fleet  at  3l8t  December,  1884. 


Steamer. 


Gross 
Tonnage. 


Net 
Tonnage. 


TTmbria 
Etruria 
Servia 
Oregon 
Aurania 
Pavonia 
Cephalonia  -' 
Catalonia     - 
Gallia 
Scytliia 
Bothnia 
Samaria 
Marathon    - 
Atlas    - 
Malta  - 
Saragossa    - 
Tarifa  - 
Palmyra 
Aleppo 
Denierara    - 
Trinidad      - 
Kedar  - 
Morocco 
Sidon  - 
Cherbourg  - 
Nantes 
Br.tish  Queen 


Total 


yHinHi'i'. 


,Ttmtvt< 


8,127 
8,119 
7,391 
7,375 
7,268 
5,587 
5,606 
4,841 
4.808 
4,556 
4,535 
2,573 
2,325 
2,396 
2,244 
2,165 
2,088 
2,076 
2,180 
1,904 
1,899 
1,875 
1,855 
1,853 
1,613 
1,473 
736 


99,467 


3,699 
3,689 
3,971 
3,529 
4,029 
3,489 
3,514 
3,093 
2,897 
2,906 
2,923 
1,626 
1,500 
1,533 
1,449 
1,390 
1,350 
1,335 
1,399 
1,231 
1,228 
1,215 
1,193 
1,198 
1,0.37 
949 
431 


57,803 


Net  Tonnage  =  58-11%  of  the  Gros?. 


Return  showing  Gross  and  Net  Tonnage  of  Fleet  at  31st  December,  1894. 


Steamer. 


Gross 
Tonnage. 


Net 
Tonnage. 


Campania    - 

Lucania 

Umbria 

Etruria 

Servia  - 

Aurania 

Pavonia 

Cephalonia  - 

Catalonia     - 

Gallia  - 

Scythia 

Bothnia 

Samaria 

Atlas 

Marathon     - 

Aleppo 

Saragossa    - 

Tarifa 

Palmyra 

Trinidad 

Kedar  - 

Morocco 

Cherbourg   - 

British  Queen 

Total 


12,950 
12,952 
8,127 
8,119 
7,391 
7,268 
5,587 
5,606 
4,841 
4,808 
4,556 
4,535 
2,573 
2,39{i 
2,325 
2,180 
2,165 
2,088 
2,076 
1,899 
1,875 
1,855 
1,613 
735 


4,973 
4,975 
[3,699 
3,689 
3,971 
4,029 
3,489 
3,514 
3,093 
2,897 
2,906 
2,923 
1,626 
1,533 
1,500 
1,399 
1,390 
1,350 
1,336 
1,228 
1,215 
1,193 
1,037 
431 


110,520 


59,395 


Net  Tonnage =53-74%  of  the  Gxoas. 
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TABLE    G— continued. 


Retuen  showing  Gross  and  Net  Tonnage  of  Fleet  at  31st  December,  1904. 


Steamer. 


Gross 
Tonnage. 


Net 
Tonnage. 


Saxonia 

Ivemia 

Carpathia 

Lucania 

Campania 

Slavonia 

Ultonia 

Pannonia 

Umbria 

Etruria 

Sylv&nia 

Brescia 

Veria    - 

Pavia   - 

Cypria 

Tyria    - 

Saragossa 

Aleppo 

Cherlx)urg 


Total 
Add  Caronia  1,905 


Total 


14,280 

14,057 

13,564 

12,952 

12,950 

10,605 

10,402 

9,851 

8,127 

8,119 

5,598 

3,235 

3,228 

2,945 

2,945 

2,936 

2,165 

2,146 

1,613 


141,718 
19,593 


161,311 


9,100 
9,051 
8,624 
4,975 
4,973 
6,724 
6,593 
6,210 
3,699 
3,689 
3,622 
2,058 
2,064 
1,884 
1,888 
1,883 
1,390 
1,371 
1,037 


80,835 
10,212 


91,047 


Net  Tonnage=57"04%  of  the  Gross, 


Net  Tonnage =56'44%  of  the  Gross.' 


■^U  dAi  tr. 


'i&ntS 


■!)»/>  1( 
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TABLE    H. 


Comparison  of  Port  Charom. 

■'  4.973  Tons  Net  Register,  14,076  Cubic  Metres  at  various  porta,  British  and  Foreign— 
'  -•  ^    •  ■     (That  they  would  be  if  levied  on  50%  and  64%  of  Gross 


myableon  the  "Campani*,"4,a73  ions  ixet  uegisier,  i-tu/oouo 
and  comparing  the  existing  charges  at  Liverpool  with  what  they 
Tonna^  respectively. 

Present  System — 


Liverpool,  4,973  tons  at  U.  id. 
Queenstown,  4,973  tons  at  ^d 

On  60^  of  Qross  Tonnage  Basis- 
Liverpool,  6,475  tons  at  1«.  id. 
Queenstown,  4,973  tons  at  ^. 

On  M^  of  Gross  Tonnage  Basis- 
Liverpool,  8,288  tons  at  1».  id. 
Queenstown,  4,973  tons  at  id 


BREMEN  AND  SOUTHAMPTON. 
Brxmkn. 

1 4,076  cubic  metres  (=  4,973  tons)  at  30  pfs.       ....      4,222-80 
Light  Dues  at  14  pf .  per  cm  (first  200  cms.  free)        -        -        -      1,942-64 


_  A £     8.    d. 

I-        .        -        -      331  10    8 
-10    7     3 


Southampton. 

4,973  tons  at  id.  • 


Exchange,  20*40 


6,165-44 


HAMBURG  AND  SOUTHAMPTON. 
Hamburg. 

Tonnage  Dues,  14,076  cubic  metres  (=,  4,973  tops)  at  12  p£g.,  jl,e89-12 

Quay  Dues,  14,076  cubic  metres  at  1" J  pfg.      '    •      (-        -        -     j 2,463-30 

Exchange  20*40  4,ir)2-42 

HAMBURG  AND  CHERBOURG. 


Southampton  (as  above) 


Hamburg  (as  above)         • 

■Cherbourg. 

Sanitary  Dues,  4,973  tons  at  10  cent 

Salvage  Dues,  4,973  tons  at  -05  cent. 

Chamber  of  (Commerce  Dues  at  say  50  passengers  at  5  francs. 
Navigation  tax  do.    do.    at  1  franc 

Exchange,  25*25. 


497*40 

248-70 

250-00 

50-00 

1,046-10 


ANTWERP  AND  SOUTHAMPTON.' 

~Bkl0IAH  tons,  say  6,402  tons  at  30  cent.,  162060         .... 

Exchange,,  25-25. 

Southampton  (as  above) 


HAVRE  AND  SOUTHAMPTON  (as  terminal  ports). 
Havrk. 

Taxes  locales  (Chamber  of  Commerce  Dues)  4,973  tons  at 

40  cents. 1,989-60  (local  tax) 

Droits  de  Sauvetage  (Salvage  Dues)  4,973  tons  at  -05       -        -  248-70  (State  tax) 

Droits  de  Navigation  (Navigation  Tax)  4,973  tons  at  1  franc    -  4,973-00      „      „ 
Droites  Sanitaire  (Sanitary  Tax),  4,973  at  15  cents.          -        -         746-10      „      „ 


Exchange,  25*25.  7,957*40      - 

Southampton. 

Dock  Dues,  4,973  tons  at  9d.  (South  Western  Railway  Co.)  »    _    .  o,,  »„„„  „^  ,,^ 

Port  Dues,  4,973  tons  at  Id  (Harbour  Board)      -        -        -  )   "  *>''^^  ^^^  "  ^""• 


431  13    4 
10     7     3 


552  10     8 
10    7     3 


207     0    0 
95    4     6 


302     4    6 
10    7     3 


203  11     0 
10     7     3 


203  11     0 


41     8    7 


64     3     8 
10     7     3 


£     s.    d. 
341  17  11 

442    0    7 

562  17  11 


312  11    9 


213  18    3 


244  19    7 


74  10  H 


315     2  10 

207     5     0 


At  Havre  the  Net  Tonnage  of  the  French  Mail  Ships  is  proportioned  to  the  Gross  Tonnage  as  follows  :— 


Steamer. 


Gross  Tons. 


Net  Tons. 


Proportion  of 
Net  to  Gross. 


La  Lorraine 
La  Savoie  - 
La  Touraine 
La  Gascogne 
LaBretagne 


11,869 

11,884 

9,132 

7,396 

7,11S 


2,262 
2,246 
2,441 
2,889 
2,511 


1»  Vo 

19% 
26% 
39% 
35% 
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TABLE     L 


Memorandum  showing  the  number  of  times  the  Cunard  Mail  Steamers  were  compelled,  in  the  years  from 
1898  to  1901,  to  remain  in  the  river  during  their  whole  stay  in  the  Port,  owing  to  there  being  an  insufficient  depth  of 
water  on  the  Dock  Sills  to  permit  the  vessels  to  enter  the  Liverpool  Docks  ;  also  showing  the  number  of  times  in 
which  from  the  same  cause  the  Mail  Steamers  were  either  unable  to  enter  the  Dock  for  some  days  after  their  arrival 
in  Port,  or  were  compelled  to  leave  the  Dock  some  days  before  their  departure  from  the  Port.  This  condition  of 
things  had  existed  for  40  years.  In  1907  the  new  fast  Mail  Steamers  will  it  is  anticipated,  be  subjected  to  similar 
inconveniences  but  not  to  the  same  extent. 


Year. 

Number  of  times  Steam- 
er not  able  to  enter 
Dock  at  all  whilst  in 
Port. 

Number  of  times  Steam- 
er could  not  Dock  at 
once. 

Number  of  times  Steam- 
er had  to  undock  before 
Sailing  Day. 

Remarks. 

1898 
1899 
1900 
1901 

1907 

7 
14 

12 

4 

New  Fast  Mail  Ships. 

1 

3 
1 
3 

4 

24 
21 
15 
18 

7 

Taking  tides  for  year 
1905  as  basis. 

Out  of  95  days  a  year,  which  it  is  estimated  the  new  Cunard  fast  ships  will  spend  in  the  port  of  Liverpool, 
there  will  be  32  days  on  which  they  cannot  be  in  dock  owing  to  inadequate  water  on  the  Sills. 


^^ 


40     109. 


3B 


\ 
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APPENDIX  No,  23. 
{Handed  in  by  Mr.  T.  R.  Mackeniie). 
CLYDE  NAVIGATION. 
BoAED  OF  Trade  Tonnage  Committee. 
t'h^  bona,! iMEMORANDUM  FOR  THE  LAW  AND  PARLIAMENTARY  BILLS  COMMITTEE. 


A  Committee  appointed  by  the  Board  of  Trade  on 
24th  February)  1905  (Mr.  Andrew  Bonar  Law,  M.P., 
Chairman),  which  has  been  taking  evidence  since  14th 
March  last,  under  a  reference  "  to  enquire  into  the 
"operation  of  Section  78  of  the  Merchant  Shipping  Act, 
"  1894,  whether  or  not  it  tends  to  produce  in  any  class 
"  of  ship  a  disproportionately  low  Register  Tonnage  in 
"comparison  witn  the  Gross  Tonnage,  and,  if  so,  to 
■"  report  what  amendments  may  be  required  by  way  of 
"  fixing  a  limit  to  the  deduction  for  propelling  power 
"which  shall  be  reasonable  and  equitable.  Also 
"  whether  it  is  desirable  to  amend  Section  87,  of  the  Act 
"  for  the  purpose  of  securing  a  uniformity  of  basis  upon 
"  which  rates  are  to  be  levied  by  the  various  Bodies 
"'  dealt  with  in  that  Section  87,  and,  if  so,  what  amend- 
*'  ments  may  be  required  in  that  Section,"  has  requested 
that  a  Representative  of  the  Clyde  Navigation  should 
appear  before  them  to  tender  evidence  on  the  subject. 

The  terms  of  Section  78  of  the  Merchant  Shipping 
Act  above  referred  to,  the  rubric  of  which  is,  "  Allow- 
ance for  engine-room  space  in  steamships,"  and  of 
Section  87,  will  be  found  in  Appendix  I.  hereto.  The 
provisions  of  the  1894  Act  are  not  new  provisions,  but 
are  the  .same  as  were  contained  in  the  Merchant 
Shipping  Act  of  1854. 

For  some  years  the  nett  register  tonnage  of  vessels, 
on  which  Harbour  Dues  at  this  Port  and  at  most  other 
Ports  are  levied,  has,  in  a  good  many  instances,  been 
considerably  reduced  by  deductions  allowed  under  the 
Merchant  Shipping  Acts  by  the  Board  of  Trade  Sur- 
veyors. Indeed,  in  the  case  of  some  vessels,  aptly 
described  as  "  freaks,"  the  tonnage  has  been  reduced  to 
an  absurdly  low  figure.  This  led  several  Port  Authori- 
ties to  procure  special  legislation  prescribing  a  minimum 
nett  register  tonnage  for  levying  their  dues.  The  mini- 
mum so  fixed  is  40  per  cent,  in  a  number  of  cases;  and  in  " 
the  rest  50  per  cent.,  which  is  the  highest.  (See 
Appendix  II.) 

The  Mersey  Docks  and  Harbour  Board  applied  to 
Parliament  for  a  provision  that  the  nett  register  tonnage 
should  never  be  less  than  50  per  cent,  of  the  gross  and 
their  Bill  was  pas.sed  giving  not  less  that  40  per  cent., 
but  the  Board  declined  to  accept  that,  and  withdrew 
their  Bill.  They  again  promoted  a  Bill  for  the  50  per 
cent.,  with  the  result  that  it.  was  T»a.ssed,  prescribing  that 
j)ercentage  as  a  maximum  as  well  as  a  minimum,  which 
again  the  Board  declined  to  accept,  and  withdrew  their 
Bill.  The  apjiointment  of  the  present  Committee  may 
be  attributed  to  these  Proceedings. 

The  Committee,  so  far,  have  examined  Witnesses  on 
behalf  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  the  Mersey  Docks  and 
Har'o'^ur  Board,  the  Bristol  Channel  Ports,  the  North 
East  Coast  Ports,  and  others,  and  have  now,  as  stated, 
asked  for  evidence  from  the  Clyde  Navigation. 

The  position  taken  up  before  the  Committee  by  the 
Mersey  Docks  and  Harbour  Board,  is,  that  they  support 
the  recommendation  contained  in  the  Paragraph  44  (g) 
of  the  Report  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Tonnage  of 
1881,  viz  :— That  no  Steam  Ve.s.sel  should  be  allowed  a 
greater  deduction  for  propelling  space  than  33  per  cent, 
of  her  gross  tonnage-  They  furtner  contend  that  the 
nett  register  tonnage  of  a  vessel,  after  allowing  not  only 
the  deductions  for  propelling  space  but  for  space  for 
crew  and  light  and  air,  should  not  be  leas  than  63  per 
cent  of  the  gross.  The  Bristol  Channel  Ports  and  the 
North  East  Coast  Ports  have  supported  that  view. 
On  the  other  hand,  among  the  Shifwwners,  Sir  Win. 
Wat.son,  one  of  the  Managing  Directors  of  the  Citv  of 
Dublin  Steam  Packet  Company — the  oldest  Steamboat 
<'ompany  in  the  country — was  of  opinion  that  the 
ircentage  of  nett  to  gross  tonnage  should  not  be  less 
lan  33  i>er  cent.,  although  the  average  of  the  Company's 
y^  ssels  is  40  per  cent.      As  throwing  some  light  on  what, 


perhaps,  may  be  regained  aS  an  indication  of  the  view  of 
the  Board  of  Trade,  it  may  be  noted  that  the  Principal 
Surveyor  for  Tonnage,  Mr.  John  T.  Wilkins,  on  the  first 
day  of  the  Enquiry,  question  and  answer  15  and  16, 
pointed  to  a  minimum  nett  register  tonnage  of  40  per 
cent,  of  the  gross,  which  also  appears  to  be  aimed  at  in 
the  instructions  issued  by  the  Board  of  Trade  to  Survey- 
ors since  1901. 

It  would  appear  to  be  difficult  or  almost  impossible  to 
get  the  tonnage  of  existing  abnormally  low-rated  vessels 
raised,  having  regard  to  the  terms  of  Section  82  of  the 
Merchant  Shipping  Act,  1894  (almost  identical  in  its 
terms  with  Section  26  of  the  Act  of  1854),  which  pro- 
vides— "  Whenever  the  tonnage  of  any  ship  has  been 
"  ascertained  and  registered  in  accordance  with  the  ton- 
"  nage  regulations  of  this  Act,  the  same  shall  thenceforth 
"  be  deemed  to  be  the  tonnage  of  the  ship,  and  shall  be 
"  lepeated  in  every  subsequent  registry  tnereof,  unless 
"  any  alteration  is  made  m  the  form  or  capacity  of  the 
"  ship,  or  unless  it  is  discovered  tnat  the  tonnage  of  the 
"  ship  has  been  erroneously  computed  ;  and  in  either  of 
"  those  cases  the  ship  shall  be  remeasured,  and  her  ton- 
"  nage  determined  and  registered  according  to  the  tonnage 
"  regulations  of  this  Act."  But  the  recent  Rules  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  are  operating  as  to  all  new  vessels. 

The  principles  and  rules  for  arriving  at  the  nett 
tonnage  measurement  of  steam  vessels,  which  are  highly 
technical,  do  not,  it  appears  to  me,  require  to  be  discussed 
here. 

Proceeding  now  to  deal  with  the  subject  as  afi'ecting 
the  interests  of  this  Port,  there  are  submitted  herewith — 

(1)  Appendix  No.  3 — Statement  shewing  (I.)  The 

Gross  and  Nett  Tonnages  of  Steam  Vessels  for 
year  ended  30rh  June,  1902  ;  (II.)  The  Revenue 
dpriveH  therefrom ;  and  (III.)  The  Estimated 
Increase  of  Revenue  if  the  Dues  had  been 
levied  on  not  less  than  50  per  cent,  of  the  Gross 
Tonnage. 

(2)  Appendix  No.  4. — Examples  of  Steam  Vessels 

which  pay  Dues  on  a  Nett  Register  Tonnage  of 
less  than  30  per  cent. ;  and  30  per  cent,  and 
under  40  per  cent,  of  the  Gross  Tonnage. 

(3)  Appendix  No.  5.— Examples  of  Steam  Vessels 

which  pay  Dues  on  a  Nett  Register  Tonnage 
of  40  per  cent,  and  under  50  per  cent. ;  and  over 
50  per  cent,  of  the  Gross  Tonnage. 

(4)  Appendix    No.    6.  —  Statement    showing    the 

Revenue  from  Dues  on  Vessels  and  Goods  for 
the  years  ended  30th  June,  1874,  1884,  1894, 
and  1904  respectively. 

These  documents  speak  for  themselves,  but  it  may  be 
stated  that  a  very  small  percentage  of  the  vessels 
engaged  in  the  Foreign  Trade  are  under  50  per  cent,  of 
the  Gross,  and  that  it  is  the  vessels  engaged  in  the 
Coastwise  Trade  that  would  be  afi'ected  by  even  60  per 
cent,  being  prescribed  as  a  minimum.  Put  in  money 
form,  the  result,  as  shown  in  last  column  of  Appendix 
No.  3,  is— 

Foreign  Steam  Vessels,  at  4d.  per  ton,  £454  4  0 
Coastwise  Steam  Vessels,  at  1  Ad.  per  ton,  4,469  0  5 
Coastwise  Steam  Vessels,  at  fd.  per  ton,  1,206    0    6 


Giving  a  total  of 


£6,129    4  11 


40 


409. 


As  regards  the  revenue  derived  by  the  Trust  from 
difi"erent  classes  of  trade,  an  examination  of  the 
Berthage  Revenue  Statement  for  the  year  ended  30th 
June,  1904,  discloses  the  following  facts  :  — (1)  the 
highest  revenue,  for  vessel  and  cargo,  in  Qiieen's  Dock  is 
derived  from  the  China,   Indian,  and  South  Africaa 
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Trades,  occupying  656  lineal  yards,  with  single-storey 
shed,  yielding  almost  £fiO  per  lineal  yard  :  (2)  the  highest 
revenue,  for  yesael  and  cargo,  in  Prince's  Dock  in  derived 
from  the  United  States  and  Canada  Trades,  occupying 
254  lineal  yards,  at  Berths  6  and  7,  South  Quay,  North 
Basin,  with  double-storey  shed,  yielding  almost  £42  per 
lineal  yard  ;  (3)  the  highest  revenue,  for  vessel  and  cargo, 
from  the  Channel  Tiudes,  occupying  362  lineal  yards  of 
riverside  quayage  at  Windmillcroft,  with  single-storey 
shed,  is  almost  £41  per  lineal  yard  -  (4)  the  highest 
revenue,  for  vessel  and  cargo,  from  the  Foreign  Trades,  at 
the  river-side  quayage,  is  derived  from  the  United 
States,  Canada,  ana  River  Plate  Trades  at  Plantation, 
occupying  306  lineal  yard^  with  single-storey  shed, 
yielding  fully  £35  per  lineal  vard  ;  and  (5)  the  highest 
revenue,  for  vessel  and  cargo,  from  the  Mineral  Traffic  is 
at  North  Quay,  Queen's  Dock,  occupying  1,061  lineal 
yards,  yielding  £32  per  lineal  yard.  It  will  be  observed 
from  tnese  figures  that  the  Channel  Trade,  which  would 
be  most  affected  by  an  increase  in  the  Nett  Register 
Tonnage,  stands  very  well  compared  with  the  other 
Trades,  which  woald  not  be  affected. 


After  reading  the  evidence  given  before  the  Committee,, 
and  studying  the  whole  subject  as  bearing  upon  the 
interests  of  this  Port,  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that,  although  there  are  tonnage  anomalies,  yet,  inas- 
much as  present  revenue  of  the  Trust  is  fully  adequate 
for  all  its  requirements,  as  there  is  no  conflict  as  between 
ship  and  ship  relative  to  their  respective  contributions 
towards  that  revenue,  and,  as  the  return  yielded  from 
the  various  sections  of  accommodation  bears  a  fair  ratio, 
to  the  cost  of  the  accommodation,  and  having  regard  to- 
the  action  of  the  Board  of  Trade  now  in  preventing 
abnormally  low  nett  register  tonnages  in  new  vessels,^ 
the  Trustees  might  rest  content  for  a  further  period  with 
the  tonnage  laws  as  they  exist. 

T.  R.  MACKENZIE. 

Genebal  Manaoee  and  Secbetaey's  Office, 
Glasgow,  23rci  June,  1906. 
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APPENDIX    1. 
Merchant    Shipping   Act,    1894. 


eam^hips. 


Section  78 

Uowance  Section  78.    (1)  In  the  case  of  any  ship  propelled  by 

r  engine-  steam  or  other  power  requiring  engine  room,  an  allowance 
^^_  *race  in  g^^jj  ^g  made  for  the  space  occupied  by  the  propelling 
power,  and  the  amount  so  allowed  shall  be  deducted 
from  the  gross  tonnsige  of  the  ship  ascertained  as  in  the 
last  preceding  section  mentioned,  and  the  remainder 
shall  (subject  to  any  deductions  hereinafter  mentioned) 
be  deemed  to  be  the  register  tonnage  of  the  ship,  and 
that  deduction  shall  be  estimated  as  follows  (that  is 
to  say) — 

(a)  As  regards  ships  propelled  by  paddle  wheels  in 
which  the  tonnage  of  the  space  solely  occupied 
by  and  necessary  for  the  proper  working  of  the 
boilers  and  machinery  is  above  twenty  per  cent, 
and  under  thirty  per  cent,  of  the  gross  tonnage 
of  the  ship,  the  deduction  shall  be  thirty-seven 
one-hundredths  of  the  gross  tonnage  ;  and  in 
ships  propelled  by  screws,  in  which  the  tonnage 
of  sucn  space  is  above  thirteen  per  cent,  and 
under  twenty  per  cent,  of  the  gross  tonnage,  the 
deduction  shall  be  thirty-two  one-hundredths 
of  the  gross  tonnage. 

(6)  As  regards  all  other  ships,  the  deduction  shall,  if 
the  Board  of  Trade  and  the  owner  both  agree 
thereto,  be  estimated  in  the  same  manner  ;  but 
either  they  or  he  may,  in  their  or  his  discretion, 
require  the  space  to  be  measured  and  the 
deduction  estimated  accordingly  ;  and  whenever 
the  measurement  is  so  required,  the  deduction 
shall  consist  of  the  tonnage  of  the  space  actually 
occupied  by  or  required  to  be  enclosed  for  the 
proper  working  of  the  boUers  and  machinery, 
with  the  addition  in  the  case  of  ships  propelled 
by  paddle  wheels  of  one-half,  and  in  the  case  of 
ships  propelled  by  screws,  of  three-fourths  of 
the  tonnage  of  the  space  ;  and  in  the  case  of 
ships  propelled  by  screws,  the  contents  of  the 
shaft  trunk  shall  be  added  to  and  deemed  to 


form  part  of  the  space  ;  and  the  measurement 
of  the  space  shall  be  governed  by  Rule  III.  in 
the  Second  Schedule  to  this  Act. 

(2)  Such  portion  of  the  space  above  the  crown  of  the 
engine-room  and  above  the  upper  deck  as  is  framed  in 
for  the  machinery  or  for  the  admission  of  light  and  air, 
shall  not  be  included  in  the  measurement  of  the  space 
occupied  by  the  propelling  power,  except  in  pursuance 
of  a  request  in  writing  to  the  Board  oi  Trade  by  the 
owner  of  the  ship,  but  shall  not  be  included  in  pursuance 
of  that  request  unless — 

(a)  that  portion  is  first  included  in  the  measurement 
of  the  gross  tonnage  ;  and 

(6)  a  surveyor  of  ships  certifies  that  the  portion  so- 
framed  in  is  reasonable  in  extent  and  is  so- 
constructed  as  to  be  safe  and  seaworthy,  and 
tha.,  it  cannot  be  used  for  any  purpose  other 
than  the  machinery  or  for  the  admission  of 
light  and  air  to  the  machinery  or  boilers  of 
the  ship. 

(3)  Goods  or  stores  shall  not  be  stowed  or  carried  in 
any  space  measured  for  propelling  power,  and  if  the- 
same  are  so  carried  in  any  ship,  the  master  and  owner  of 
the  ship  shall  each  be  liable  to  a  fine  not  exceeding 
one  hundred  pounds. 

Section  87. 

Section  87.    Any  persons  having  power  to  levy  tonnage  Levy  of 
rates  on  ships  may,  if  they  think  fit,  with  the  consent  of  tonnage  rate» 
the  Board  of  Trade,  levy  those  tonnage  rates  upon  the  ^nder  local 
registered  tonnage  of   the  ships  as  determined  by  the  Acts  on  the 
tonnage  regulations  of  this  Act,  notwithstanding  that  ^^g'^tered 
any    local  Act  under    which  those  rates    are    levied,  ^°''''*6^' 
provides    for   levying  the  same  upon    some    diflferent 
system  of  tonnage  measurement. 

^3rd  June,  1905. 
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APPENDIX   No.   2. 
{See  Appendix  No.  1  of  Proceedings  before  Tonnage  Committee.) 


CLYDE    NAVIGATION. 

APPENDIX    No.    2. 

{See  Appendix  No.  la.  of  Proceedings  before  Tonnage  Committee.) 
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APPENDIX  No.  4. 

The  undernoted  are  examples  of  Steam  Vessels  which  pay  Dues  on  a  Nett   Register  Tonnage  of  less  than  30 
per  cent ;   and  30  per  cent,  and  under  40  per  cent,  of  the  Gross  Tonnage. 


Undeb  30  Pek  Ckmt. 

30  Pke  Cent,  and  undek  40  Pek  Cent. 

Vessel's  Name. 

Gross. 

Nett. 

Per- 
centage. 

Vessel's  Name. 

Gross. 

Nett. 

Per- 
centage. 

8.8."Fernun"      -       -       - 

271 

20 

7-38 

S.S.  "Ashford"   . 

421 

127 

3017 

„    "Hector"       .       -       - 

608 

79 

15-55 

„    "Amber"     - 

400 

122 

30-50 

„    "Ardbeg"      -       .       - 

251 

41 

16-33 

„    "Hound"    -       -       - 

1,061 

332 

31-29 

„   "Bonahaven" 

251 

41 

16-33 

„    "Rose"        -       -        - 

1,151 

368 

31-97 

„    "Norwood"  .       -       - 

200 

36 

18-00 

„    "Bronzite"- 

602 

199 

33-06 

„    "Duke  of  Rothesay"     - 

1,226 

233 

19-00 

„    "  Glentow  "  - 

144 

48 

3333 

„    "Paris"         .       .       - 

599 

122 

20-37 

„    "Olive"       -       -       - 

1,141 

381 

33-39 

„    "AchiUes"     -       -       - 

641 

137 

21-37 

,.    "The  Viceroy"     - 

606 

170 

33-66 

„    "Argo"-       -       -        - 

675 

159 

23-56 

„    "Staghound"       - 

496 

152 

36-45 

„    "Lagan"       -       -       - 

393 

93 

23-66 

„    "The  Princess"    - 

623 

232 

37-24 

p.s. "  Caledonia  " 

244 

58 

23-77 

„    "St.  Margaret"    - 

478 

178 

37-24 

8.s."W.M.  Berkley" 

569 

147 

25-83 

p.s.  "Columba" 

602 

228 

37-87 

„    "Plasma"      .       -       - 

324 

85 

26-23 

s.s.  "  Scotsman  "  - 

181 

70 

38-68 

„    "Glenann"    .       .       - 

300 

81 

27-00 

„    Toward" 

1,246 

486 

39-04 

„    ''Aston" 

283 

77 

2721 

„    "Seal"         -       -        - 

679 

269 

39-62 

„    "Pearl"          •        - 

691 

188 

27-21 

„    "Findhom" 

1,160 

461 

39-74 

p.»."  Isle  of  Bute"       -       - 

248 

68 

27-42 

„    "  Brilliant "  -       -       - 

657 

262 

39-88 

a.8."Dalriada"    -       -       - 

323 

90 

27-86 

„    "Daisy"        .       .       - 

565 

159 

28.14 

„    "Carricklee" 

360 

99 

28-29 

„   "Duke  of  Fife"     -       - 

1,009 

302 

29-93 

23rd  June,  1906. 
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The  undernoted  are  examples  of  Steam  Vessels  which  pay  Dues  on  a  Nett  Kegister  Tonnage  of  40  per  cent. 
and  under  50  per  cent. ;  and  over  50  per  cent,  of  the  Gross  Tonnage. 


L 


40  Pee  Cent,  and  under  50  Per  Cent 

• 

Over  50  Per  Cent 

Vesssel's  Name. 

Gross. 

Nett. 

Per- 
centage. 

Vessel's  Name. 

Gross. 

Nett. 

Per- 
centage. 

S.S.  "Pointer"       - 

1,183 

486 

41-08 

S..S."  Ousel" 

1,284 

618 

50-46 

„  "Grampus"    - 

698 

288 

41-26 

„  "Cavalier"    - 

388 

200 

51-55 

„  "Spaniel"       -        -        - 

1,174 

491 

41-82 

„  "Medway"    - 

929 

483 

51-99 

„  "Skerryvore" 

1,226 

520 

42-41 

„  "  Columbia  "- 

8,292 

4,317 

52-06 

„  "Pladda" 

1,169 

510 

43-63 

„  "  Claymore  "- 

760 

400 

52-63 

„  "  Lovedale  "    -        -        - 

459 

207 

4.5-10 

„  "  Fire  King" - 

438 

243 

55-48 

„  "Alligator"    -        -        - 

985 

449 

45-58 

„  "Shuna"       - 

1,316 

804 

61-09 

„  "Thistle"       -       - 

818 

375 

45-84 

„  "Tibor"        -        -        - 

2,727 

1,678 

61-53 

„  "  Copeland  "   -        -        - 

1,184 

568 

47-97 

„  "  Mount  Lebanon  " 

2,420 

1,493 

61-69 

„  "  Baron  Huntly"  - 

1,398 

866 

61-94 

„  "Stromboli" 

1,158 

720 

62-18 

„  "Fire  Queen"      - 

474 

297 

62-66 

„  "Naparima" 

1,649 

1,043 

63-25 

„  "Clan  Leslie"       -        - 

3,937 

2,499 

63-47 

„  "  Clan  Macintyre  " 

4,807 

3,053 

63-51 

„  "  Clan  Maclachlan  "      - 

4,729 

3,008 

63-61 

„  "  Clan  Lamont "    - 

3,.594 

2,286 

63-61 

„  "Scindia"     - 

5,106 

3,253 

63-71 

„  "  Hungarian  "        -        - 
„  "Crewe  Hall"      - 

4,.J08 
4,203 

2,873 

2,681 

63-73 

63-7!> 

„  "City  of  Calcutta" 

7,379 

4,710 

63-83 

„  "Mongolian" 

4,838 

3,088 

63-83 

„  "Marina"     - 

5,204 

3,.322 

63-84 

• 

„  "Massilia"    -       -        - 

5,091 

3,250 

63-84 

„  "City  of  York"     - 

7,705 

4,935 

64-05 

„  "  City  of  Corinth  " 

5,443 

3,491 

64-14 

„  "Parthenia"- 

5,160 

3,310 

64-15 

„  "Amarapoora" 

4,546 

2,920 

64-23 

„  "Jaaon" 

7,450 

4,800 

64-43 

„  "Glaucus"    - 

5,573 

3,591 

64-44 

„  "Corinthian" 

6,227 

4,018 

64-53 

„  "Ningchow"- 

8,813 

5,716 

64-86 

„  "Lakonia"    - 

4,686 

3,046 

65-00 

„  "Ava"-         -        -        - 

3,895 

2,543 

65-29 

„  "Furnessia"- 

5,495 

3,598 

65-48 

2^rd  Jime,  1905. 
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APPENDIX  No.  6. 

Statement  shewinjg  the  Revenue  from  Dues  on  Vessels  and  Goods  for  the  Years  ended  30th  June,  1874,  1884, 
1804,  and  1904  respectively. 


1874. 

1884. 

1894. 

1904. 

Dkceiption. 

Amount. 

Per- 
centage 

Amount. 

Per- 
centage 

Amount 

Per- 
centage 

Amount. 

Per- 
centage 

Veaada 
Goods  - 

£     s.     d. 
43,226  19    3 

114,414  17    8 

27-42 
72-58 

£     s.    d. 
67,007  19    7 

164,379  12    8 

28-96 
71-04 

£     8.    d. 
79,440  15    4 

203,429  14     4 

28-08 
71-92 

£     s.    d. 
123,741     2    7 

270,717  13    9 

31-37 

68-63 

Note. — There  were  large  reductions  on  the  dues  on  goods  during  the  last  decade. 
S3rdJ\me,  lOOH. 
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Statement  shewing  the  amoant  of  Dock  Tonnage  Rates  paid  on  7  Tramp  Steamers,  and  the  amount  of  Dock 


Vessel. 


Andoni 


British  Trader 


Knight  Bachelor 


Mnrcia 


Oceano 


Planet  Venus 


I^ndscnd   - 


Length. 


Breadth. 


Ft.  lOths. 
329-2 


350-0 


450-0 


303-0  41-5 


ToUl 


.Average  jmf  Vessel    - 


369-7 


385-0 


346-5 


361-9 


Ft.  lOths. 


4.-)-5 


45-1 


52-2 


52-0 


48-7 


49-5 


Draught. 


Ft.  In. 

19-1 


19-4 


22-3 


16-0 


19-0 


21-6 


47-8 


19-4 


Net 
Tonnage. 


2,033 


2,170 


4,080 


1,693 


3,049 


2,819 


2,480 


18,324 


2,618 


Gros.s 
Tonnage. 


Per  Annum. 


3,188 
AddD 


3,424 
AddD 


6,391 
AddD 


1/ 


No.  of 
Voyages. 


eck    Car 


1 

eck    Car 


1 
eck    Car 


2,644 
AddD 


4,657 
AddD 


Gross 
Tonnage. 


6,376 

go     895 


7,271 


3,424 
go      112 


3,536 


6,391 
go       84 


6,475 


1  2,644 

eck    Car  go       1 7 


Total 
dam  in 

Wet 
Dock, 


eck    Car 


4,329  1 

Add  Deck    Car 


3,814 
AddD 


28,447 


4,064 


2 
eck    Car 


10 


2.661 


9,314 

go     289 


9,60a 


4,.329 
go      241 


4,570 


7,628 
go     254 


7,882 


41,998 


1-4  6,000 


15 


11 


31 


IS 


I'i 
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Rates  and  Town  Dues  on  their  Cargoes,  during  the  year  ending  1st  .July,  1904. 


10 


11 


12 


13 


14 


15 


^p, 


17 


18 


19 


20 


Amount. 


Dock  Tonnage  Rates  Paid 
during  Year. 


331 


152 


278 


114 


204 


348 


1853 


265 


Rate  per 
Gross 

Ton  per 
annum. 


Rate  per 
Gross  Ton 

per  day's 

occupancy  of 

Wet  Dock. 


s.   d. 
1  10 


0  10 


0  10 


0  10 


426         1     9 


0  11 


Amount 


1    9 


1     3 


PENCE. 
1-5 


0-9 


11 


2-5 


10 


1-8 


11 


1-4 


Dock  Rates  and  Town  Dues 
paid  during  Year. 


Rate  per 
Gross 

Ton  per 
annum. 


Rate  per 
Gross  Ton 

per  day's 

occupancy  of 

Wet  Dock. 


286 


231 


470 


108 


674 


197 


518 


2,484 


.355 


1     4 


0  10 


0  10 


2     8 


PENCE. 
1-2 


1-5 


2-0 


2-5 


2  10  1-6 


1-7 


1-8 


1-8 


Toua. 


Amount 


£ 

677 


S8S 


71^8 


1,100 


m 


S66 


Ji,3S7 


620 


Rate  per 

Gross 

Tonper 

annum. 


t.    d. 
S    5 


1     8 


4    7 


1     9 


U    5 


2  11 


Rate  per 

Gross  Ton 

per  day's 

'Kciipancii  of 

Wet  Dock. 


Pence, 
Z-7 


3-4 


SI 


5-0 


a-6 


S-5 


S-9 


Total 

Earnings 

per 

foot. 


Percent- 
age of 

Net  Ton- 
nage to 
Gross 

Tonnage. 


£  s.  d. 
1  17    6 


1     1  11 


1  13    3 


0  14     8 


2  19    6 


1     0  10 


2  10    0 


11   17    8         — 


1  13  11 


63-8 


6S-4 


63-8 


64-0 


65-5 


65-1 


65-0 


('4-4 
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TABLE  No.  1.  (»«e  Appendix  No.  .5.) — Keconstructed  in 


Vessel. 


Lucania 

Campania 

Umbria 

Etruria 

Oceanic 

Teutonic 

Majestic 


Saxonia 

Ivernia 

Cymric 

Celtic 

Tunisian 

Haverford   - 

Mayflower  - 

(Now"Cretic") 


Sylvania 
Bovic  - 
Bohemian    - 
Rowanmore 
Sachem 
Armenian    - 
Victorian     - 


Total 


Gross 
Tonnage. 


12,952 

12,950 
8,128 
8,120 

17,274 
9,984 

10,147 


14,281 
14,058 
13,096 
20,904 
10,576 
11,635 
13,518 


5,598 
6,583 
8,548 
9,456 
5,204 
8,825 
8,825 


230,662 


Net 
Tonnage. 


4,975 
4,973 
3,699 
3,689 
6,916 
4,269 
4,442 


9,100 
9,051 

8,508 
13,448 
6,802 
7,492 
8,663 


3,622 
4,229 
5,542 
6,157 
3,336 
5,754 
.5,753 


Percentage 

of  Net 
Tonnage  to 

Gross 
Tonnage. 


130,420 


38-4 
38-4 
45-5 
45-4 
40-0 
42-8 
43-8 


63-7 

64-4 
65-0 
64-3 
64-3 
64-4 
64-1 


64-7 
64-2 
64-8 
65-1 
64-1 
65-2 
65-2 


Length. 


Ft.    lOths. 


601-0 
601-0 
501-6 
501-6 
685-7 
565-8 
565-8 


580-0 
582-0 
585-5 
680-9 
500-6 
531-0 
582-0 


445-0 
470-0 
512-0 
521-0 
445-5 
512-5 
512-5 


11,483-0 


Breadth. 


Ft.    lOths. 

MAIL 

65-2 
65-2 
57-2 
57-2 
68-3 
57-8 
57-8 


INTER 

64-2 
64-9 
64-3 
75-3 
59-2 
59-2 
60-3 


CARGO 

49-0 
531 
58-2 
59-2 
46-2 
59-2 
59-2 


1,260-2 


Note.— Deck  Cargo,  is  not  included  in  this  Statement. 


Class  of  Vessel. 


Mail  Steamers     - 
Intermediate 
Cargo  Steamers  - 


ProiKjrtion 

the  total 

above 


A 

Column  10 

£140,923. 


Per  Cent. 
40-1 
38-6 
21-3 
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accordance  with  Colonel   Denny's  request.      Question  2308. 


A 

B 

c 

7                        8                                 9 

10 

11 

12 

If  Rates  were  charged  on  block 

*. 

below  Water. 

ToUl  Tonnage  Rates 

Per  Annum 

Draft. 

No.  of 
Voyages. 

Cubical  feet 

of  water  space 

occupied. 

.#      \J^      ^  JL  M,^  X*  \*^X^  m 

estimated  on  Gross 

Tonnage— (32  7„G.T. 

+  Crew  space) 

at  Is.  4d.  per  Net 

Ton. 

Tonnage  Rates 

Total 
Tonnage  Rates 

estimated 
at  Is.  4d.  per 

now  paid  at 

Is.  4d.  per  Net 

Ton. 

100  cubie  feet 

of  water  space 

occupied. 

Ft.    Inches. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

STEAMERS. 

29-2 

12 

1,144,208 

9,154 

6,611 

3,980 

29-3 

12 

1,144,208 

9,154 

6,610 

3,978 

27-4 

13 

783,278 

6,788 

4,445 

3,206 

28-4 

12J 

811,970 

6,766 

4,270 

3,074 

300 

12 

1,404,999 

11,240 

8,678 

5,533 

261 

11 

853,555 

6,259 

4,598 

3,131 

26-1 

12J 

853,555 

7,113 

5,327 

3,702 

56,474 

40,539 

26,604 

MEDIATE. 

2711 

12J 

1,038,884 

8,657 

7,583 

7,583 

27-9 

12 

1,046,279 

8,370 

7,241 

7,24i 

24-8 

13 

929,897 

8,059 

7,373 

7,603 

29-3 

12 

1,497,136 

11,977 

10,7.58 

10,758 

250 

9 

740,888 

4,445 

4,081 

4,081 

26-6 

10 

833,033 

5,554 

4,995 

4,995 

28-6 

11 

1,000,19*' 

7,335 

6,3.-)9 

6,359 

64,397 

48,390 

48,620 

STEAMERS. 

24-0 

9 

523,320 

3,140 

2,173 

2,388 

26-8 

10 

666,352 

4,442 

2,819 

3,138 

26-0 

9J 

774,758 

4,907 

3,510 

3,767 

28-8 

6J^ 

885,200 

3,836 

2,669 

2,982 

23-9 

9 

487,796 

2,927 

2,002 

2,197 

24-2 

11 

734,228 

5,384 

4,220 

4,702 

25-6 

lOJ 

773,670 

5,416 

4,027 

4,494 

30,052 

21,420 

23,668 

.'J64- 

2.30 

18,927,410 

140,923 

110,349 

98,892 

paid  by  each  class  of  vessel  of 

payments  on  each  of  the 

several  bases  of  charges. 

B 

C 

Column  11 

Column  12 

£110,349. 

£98,892. 

Per  Cent. 

Per  Cent 

36-7 

26-9 

43-9 

49-2 

19-4 

23-9 

40». 


3  1) 
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AND 


DIGEST    OF    EVIDENCE. 


AIRE    AND    CALDER     NAVIGATION     TRUSTEES. 

A  Memorandum  from  the  Trustees,  handed  in  by 
Sir  George  Gibb,  is  printed  at  the  end  of  the 
eleventh  day's  evidence,  at  page  132.  The  Trustees 
consider  that  in  the  interests  of  Dock  and  Harbour 
Authorities,  and  also  in  the  interest  of  equality 
between  shipow-ners,  it  is  desirable  that  the  deduc- 
tion for  propelling  power  should  be  limited  on 
the  lines  proposed  by  Clause  44  (g)  of  the 
Report  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Tonnage,  1881. 
(See  Boyal  Commission  on  Tonnage,  1881.) 


ALLOWANCE     FOR     PROPELLING     POWER. 
(See  Propelling  Power  Allowance.) 

BARRY     DOCKS. 

(See   T.   R.   Thompson   and  Bri^ol  Channel  Dock- 
oumers^  Association.) 

BELFAST  STEAMSHIP  COMPANY,  LIMITED. 
A  statement  from  the  Company  is  printed  at  the 
end  of  the  eighteenth  day's  evidence,  at  page  218, 
pointing  out  that  private  Cross  Channel  Steamship 
Companies  run  their  steamers  in  keen  competition 
with  railway -owned  steamers,  which  run  mostly  to 
ports  owned  by  the  Railway  Companies.  Con- 
sequently the  question  of  tonnage  dues  is  vital 
to  them  in  maintaining  a  healthy  competition  in 
the  public  interest. 
Contends  that  in  comparison  with  ocean  going 
steamers  the  Cross  Channel  Steamers  pay  at 
Belfast  more  than  their  just  share  of  tonnage 
dues,  even  on  the  present  tonnage  basis. 

BIBBY,   ARTHUR   WILSON. 

Chairman  of  Pacific  Steam  Navigation  Company, 
with  total  tonnage  of  about  160,000  or  170,000 
tons,  and  also  managing  owner  of  Bibby  Line, 
with  8  steamers  of  48,000  tons,  1211-2. 

All  vessels  should  be  on  same  basis  for  payment  of 
dues,  and  they  are  not  so  now.  Pajrment  should 
represent  the  accommodation  used,  in  other 
words,  the  length,  breadth,  and  particularly  the 
depth,  1213-22. 

Specially  refers  to  the  extra  height  of  sheds  to  ac- 
commodate ships  with  high  superstructures, 
1297-1323. 

Three  classes  of  ships  do  not  pay  enough — the  very 
fast  ship,  the  coaster,  and  the  shelter  deck  ship. 
The  coaster  is  built  to  carry  as  much  as  possible 
with  the  smallest  possible  tonnage,  and  in  the 
majority  of  these  vessels  their  net  tonnage  bears 
little,  if  any,  relation  to  the  weight  of  cargo  they 
carry,  and  the  cargo  or  passengers  that  they  carry 
should  have  something  to  do  with  the  dues  they 
pay,  1223-33.  Instances  the  Belfast  Steamship 
Company's  ships,  which  have  been  getting  larger 
but  their  net  tonnage  smaller,  1261-,5.  If  coasters 
carried  same  proportion  of  deadweight  cargo  to 
their  net  tonnage  as  ordinary  cargo  boats,  he  would 
not  think  that  they  were  too  favourably  treated, 
1234-43.  Thinks  that  the  coaster  "  Ibeno," 
which  carries  220  tons  deadweight,  and  pays  dues 
on  115  tons  net,  pays  fairly,  but  it  is  not  right  to 
compare  her  with  a  large  ordinary  cargo  ship 
carrying  4,000  tons  deadweight  and  paying  on 
1,755  tons  net,  1350-70,  1429-1457. 


BIBBY,  ARTHUR  WILSON— con<. 

In  shelter  deck  boats  the  shelter  deck   space  which 
is  not  included  in  the  tonnage  is  often  used  for 
bunker   coals   and   the   bunker   space   for   cargo. 
The  extra  space  over  and  above  the  actual  space 
occupied  by  machinery  in  the  allowance  for  pro- 
pelling power,  is  given  for  bunker  space,  and  so 
this  space,  in  such  vessels,  is  used  for  cargo,  1244- 
51.     Does  not  believe  in  vessels  carrying  coal  on 
deck,    1458-69.     Thinks    the   shelter   deck   space 
should  be  included  in  the  tonnage,  1294-6.     And 
the  fact  that  it  is  not  affects  the  arrangement  of 
the    coal    bunkers,     1324-38.     Knows    that    the 
principle  of  the  Act  is  to  include  permanent  closed- 
in  space,  on  the  upper  deck,  available  for  cargo, 
stores  or  passengers,   and  considers  shelter  deck 
space  is  such  a  space,  in  spite  of  openings  in  deck 
and  bulkheads,  although  it  is  not  officially  included, 
1371-94.     Draws  a  distinction  between  (n)  measur- 
ing the  whole  shelter  deck  space  and  including  it 
in  the  tonnage,  and  (6)  only  measuring  the  space 
occupied  by  cargo  carried  in  shelter  deck  space 
and    taxing     that   space,    as   laid   down  in    Act 
I412-?l. 
Dues  should  be  charged  on  gross  tonnage,  with  a 
fixed  deduction  of  32  per  cent,   for     propelling 
power,    12.52-3.     In    fast    ships,    with    abnormal 
engine   power,    the   large   allowance,  resulting   in 
small  net  register,  is  obtained  in  view  of  earning 
money    and    carrying    passengers,  and    the    pro- 
bability is  that  ships  will  get  larger  and  tonnage 
less,  and     this  will  be  serious  for  such  ports  as 
liOndon,  1254.     Does    not  think  32  per  cent,  too 
much,  1255-60.     Thinks  it  applies  to  nine-tenths 
of  the  ships  trading  to  Liverpool.     His  own  ships 
have  an  average  net  register  of  64  per  cent,  of 
gross  and  the  Pacific  steamers  59 J  or  60  per  cent., 
and  ships  should  pay  on  64  per  cent.,   1266-77. 
If   this   were   adopted,    the   Pacific   steamers   he 
manages   would  have  to  pay  more  than  they  do  at 
present,  1278-82.     In  his  ships  the  difference  be- 
tween 13  per  cent,  and  32  per   cent,    represents 
coal  storage,  and  on  the  average  he  thinks  it  does 
so  in  cargo  steamers  as  a  whole,  1283-92,  1339-44. 
Although  gross  tonnage  is  not  very  definite,  yet  he 
adheres  to  taking  32  per  cent,  of  it,  1293-6,  1324- 
9. 
Chief  anomalies  of  present  Act  are  due  to  allowance 
for  coal  space,  and  his  32  per  cent,  proposal  elimi- 
nates this  allowance,  because  all  vessels  would  get 
same   proportion   of   gross   tonnage,    1345-9,  and 
he  recommends  it  because  about  95  per  cent,  of 
ships  now  get  it,  1395-1411.     There  may  be  some 
inequalitv,  if  adopted,  but  it  is  as  near  as  you  can 
get  it,  1423-8. 

BOARD  OF  TRADE  INSTRUCTIONS. 

(-'ee    Propelling    Power    Allowance — Amendment    of 
Board  of  Trade  Instructions). 

HRACE,  GEORGE  RITCHIE. 

(The  witness  handed  in  proof  of  his  evidence  which  is 

printed  at  the  beginning  of  his  cross-examination.) 
A  member  of  the  Institution  of  Naval  Architects, 
and  carries  on  business  at  Liverpool  as  a  naval 
architect    and    ship    surveyor    to    Germanischer 
Lloyds.      Was     formerly    head     of     Calculating 
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J)epartraent,  »nd  chief  drauRhtaman  with  Messre. 
\Vm.  Denny  *  Broe.  of  Dumbarton,  1470. 
Ab  Board  of  Trade  inatructiona  provide  for  32 
per  cent,  allowance  in  veaaela  whose  actual  space 
exceeda  20  per  cent.,  unless  the  owners  ask 
for  it  to  be  If  of  actual  space,  h<  thinks  that 
means  the  Board  of  Trade  consider  the  32  per 
cent,  a  more  equitable  basis,  and  the  great  majority 
of  ships  have  this  allowance  with  their  net  tonnage 
about  6o  per  cent,  of  their  groaa,  U''l-86.  The 
If  r  -.le  gives  an  allowance  of  35  per  cent.,  and  in 
certain  high-powered  boats  this  is  increased  to  76 
per  cent.  The  extra  }  is  for  bunker  space,  and 
being  a  fixed  proportion,  obviously  ignores  the 
distance  vessels  travel  and  economies  in  machinery. 
Thus  we  have  the  possibility  of  deduction  which 
gives  increased  earnings  with  no  increased  dues  for 
accommodation,  1487-94.  In  coasting  and  channel 
steamers  the  distance  for  which  they  have  to 
carry  bunker  coals  varies  greatly.  In  "  Empress 
Queen  "  520  tons  is  allowed  for  coal,  but  she  only 
requires  53  tons,  and  so  467  tons  is  available  for 
cargo  or  passenger  space,  although  it  is  exempt 
from  payment  of  dues.  Similarly  in  "  Kilkenny  " 
we  have  298  tons  which  is  not  required  for  coal, 
although  allowed,  and  it  is  the  practice  to  build 
coasting  vessels  with  excessive  engine  rooms  so  as 
to  get  a  low  net  tonnage,  out  of  all  proportion  to 
the  carrying  capacity,  1495-1506. 
In  Atlantic  mail  steamers  the  reduction  in  net  tonnage 
comes  about  through  increase  in  speed  and  because 
of  higher  speed  they  get  more  profits.  Submits 
diagram  {see  Appendix  No.  7)  showing  how  the 
percentage  that  net  totmage  is  of  gross  decreases 
as  speed  increases,  1507-38.  The  net  tonnage  of 
a  turbine  boat  would  probably  not  be  quite  so  low 
as  one  with  reciprocating  engines,  tor  the  latter 
necessarily  go  up  into  the  light  and  air  space  and 
that  necessity  does  not  exist  with  the  turbine 
engines,  1539-57.  To  get  hieh  speed  you  must 
have  increased  leneth.  and  that  means  increased 
breadth  and  draught,  which  means  more  accom- 
modation in  the  docks.  Submits  diagrams  (see 
Appendices  Nos.  8-11)  showing  how  much  ac- 
commodation required  by  certain  vessels  is  out  of 
proportion  to  the  net  tonnage  on  which  dues  are 
paid.  The  diagrams  do  not  take  into  account  n  hat 
the  boats  are  earning.  Some  vessels  require  higher 
quay  walls  owing  to  height  of  erections  and  that 
means  extra  expense  to  dock  owners,  1558-1622. 
In  some  cases  it  pays  to  cut  down  engine  space, 
and  so  enlarge  net  tonnage,  because  of  the  increased 
freight  earned  on  space  that  would  have  been 
engine  space,  but  the  opposite  takes  place  in  the 
deadweight  carrier,  1623-6,  l''93-1809. 
Points  out  that  any  comparison  for  services  rendered 
measured  by  displacement  would  be  inequitable 
because  it  takes  no  account  of  extreme  dimensions 
which  dock-ow  ners  have  to  accommodate.  Submits 
diagram  {see  Appendix  No.  12.  showing  how 
amount  paid  by  mail,  intermediate  and  cargo 
•teau-ers,  on  present  net  tonnage,  compares  with 
the  service  rendered  by  dock  authorities,  in  length. 
breadth  and  draught.  Mail  steamers  of  same  size 
pay  less  than  intermediate  or  cargo  steamers,  and 
their  net  tonnage  is  not  proportional  to  length 
multiplied  by  breadth,  multiplied  by  draught,  but 
in  intermediate  arrf  cargo  boats,  it  is.  their  net 
tonnage  being  arrived  at  by  a  constant  deduction 
of  32  per  cent,  from  gross  tonnage  for  machinery. 
If  all  paid  in  proportion  to  services  rendered  the 
lines  in  the  diagram  should  coincide  instead  of 
showing  wide  differences,  but  so  long  as  you  have 
a  system  of  deductions  you  cannot  get  this 
ideal.  If  all,  however,  had  32  per  cent,  deductions 
the  worst  evil,  the  difference  between  mail  steamers 
and  the  others,  would  be  remedied.  Submits 
diagram  showing  this  (see  Appendix  No.  12a)  but 
admits  that  difference  between  intermediate  and 
cargo  boats  would  still  exist.  His  proposal  is  only 
a  fairer  system  not  a  perfect  one,  1626-1757. 
Submits  further  diagram  (see  Appendix  Xo.  13) 
showing  comparison  between  diHplao<>inent  under 
water  and  extreme  dimensions,  1767-63. 
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The  new  Board  of  Trade  instructions  are  certainly 
in  the  right  direction,  but  do  not  go  far  enough,  for 
it  is  still  possible  to  get  vessels  with  such  an  ar- 
rangement of  machinery  space,  that  net  tonnage 
is  excessively  small  and  out  of  all  proportion  to 
carrying  capacity.  Some  limit  to  the  machinery 
deduction  should  be  made,  and  the  limit  of  33 
per  cent,  recommended  by  the  Royal  Commission 
of  1881  seems  reasonable,  but  as  large  proportion 
'/j  joi  ships  now  get  32  per  cent,  he  would  prefer 
'  a  uniform  deduction  of  32  per  cent,  for  all  boats 
whose  actual  machinery  space  is  above  13  per 
cent,  of  gross  tonnage,  and  prefers  this  to  levying 
directly  on  gross  tonnage  because  then  harbour 
authorities  might  charge  too  much,  1764-1809. 

Making  gross  tonnage  the  basis  of  charge  would 
not  tend  to  place  crews  below  deck,  for  deck  erec- 
tions to  accommodate  crew  are  included  in  gross 
and  then  deducted,  besides  which  32  per  cent,  of 
the  space  would  be  again  deducted  for  machinery 
allowance,  and  the  same  would  apply  to  other 
erections  such  as  deep  hatches,   1810-52. 

Submits  table  of  coasting  steamers  (see  Appendix  No. 
14)  showing  that  if  Board  of  Trade  new  regulations 
prevent  such  vessels  getting  net  tonnages  less 
than  40  per  cent,  of  their  gross  and  they  are 
accordingly  constructed  to  obtain  this  net  tonnage 
the  space  required  for  engines  and  coal  would  be 
under  32  per  cent.  Thus  the  proposed  limit  of 
32  per  cent,  would  be  a  fair  deduction  for  this 
class  as  well  as  for  the  ordinary  cargo  boat  which 
gets  it  now,  1853-78,  1913-15. 

Hands  in  diagram  (see  Appendix  No.  15)  showing 
the  arrangement  of  the  "  Cape  Wrath,"  a  typical 
deadweight  coaster,  and  her  actual  measurement. 
Also  her  assumed  measurement  under  Board  of 
Trade  new  regulations  limiting  her  net  tonnage 
to  40  per  cent,  of  her  gross,  and  even  then  her 
allowance  for  coal  bunkers  would  be  much  in 
excess  of  actual  requirements,  1878-94.  But 
her  large  machinery  space  could  not  be  used  if 
cut  down  for  any  other  purpose  as  she  is  a  dead- 
weight carrier,  1909-12. 

The  sum  of  his  evidence  is  that  he  considers  there 
should  be  an  uniform  deduction  of  32  per  cent, 
for  all  vessels,  1895-6. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  produce  instructions  to  sur- 
veyors which  would  prevent  all  abuses,  but  thinks 
the  Board  of  Trade  are  right  in  amending  their 
instructions,  although  the  amendment  does  not 
quite  get  to  the  root  of  the  question,  1897-1908. 

Considers  that  you  cannot  properly  compare  the 
deadweight  carried  by  a  small  boat  and  a  large 
boat  with  the  net  tonnage  of  each,  1916-33. 

BRISTOL  CHANNEL  DOCKOWNERS'  ASSOCIATION. 

(A  Memorandum  from  the  Association  is  printed 
at  the  end  of  the  Eleventh  Day's  evidence,  page 
132.) 

Register  tonnage  on  which  dues  were  paid  in  docks 
owned  by  members  in  1904  was  18,728,752  tons. 
They  are  of  opinion  that  present  mode  of  measure- 
ment is  open  to  great  abuse  and  constitutes  serious 
grievance  to  dockowners,  inasmuch  as  certain 
vessels  obtain  unduly  small  nett  register.  Main 
cause  of  this  is  allowance  of  75  per  cent,  in  addition 
to  actual  space  in  calculating  propelling  power 
deduction,  and  they  suggest  that  it  is  just  and 
desirable  that  a  maximum  not  exceeding  32  per 
cent,  should  be  fixed  as  limit  of  deduction  for 
propelling  power  in  all  steamers,  leaving  crew- 
space  to  be  deducted  as  at  present. 

(See  also  T.  R.  Thompson,  H.  Lander,  Captain  Edward 
Hall,  E.  Handcock  and  Captain  P.  TurnhvU.) 

BUNKER  SPACE. 

Allowance  in  excess  of  actual  engine  space  is  generally 
understood  to  be  for  coal,  }\'Ukins,  96-9,  226. 
Does  not  think  this  is  the  correct  view,  Hamilton, 
1936-42.  Presumes  a  ship's  coal  allowance  covers 
all  voyages,  Wilkina,  112-125. 

In  shelter  deck  vessels,  the  shelter  deck  space, 
which  is  not  included  in  the  tormage,  is  often 
used  for  bunker  coal,  and  bunker  space  for  cargo, 
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Bibby,  1244-51.  The  fact  that  shelter  deck 
space  is  not  included  in  tonnage  aBects  arrange- 
ment of  coal  bunkers,  Bibby,  1324-38.  Coasting 
and  Channel  steamers  often  get  more  bunker 
space  than  they  require  ;  consequently  a  propor- 
tion is  available  for  cargo  or  passenger  space, 
although  it  is  exempt  from  payment  of  dues, 
r  •  Brace,  1495-1506,  1878-94,  1909-12.  Cargo  boats 
often  carry  cargo  in  bunker  space,  but  fast  mail 
boats  could  not,  Moorhouse,  b1T2S. 

Chief  anomalies  of  present  system  are  due  to  allow- 
ance for  coal  space.  Proposed  uniform  allowance 
of  32  per  cent,  of  gross  tonnage  for  propelling 
power  eliminat^is  allowance  for  coal  space,  because 
all  vessels  would  get  the  same,  Bibby,  1345-9  ; 
Lander,  2624. 

Present  rule  of  allowing  in  certain  cases  75  per  cent, 
in  addition  to  actual  engine  space  is  a  fair  one, 
Watson,  3602-14.  3674. 

Extra  allowance  for  coal  in  steamers  is  rarely  filled 
with  coal,  Moorhouse,  5352-8. 

BUTE  DOCKS. 

(See  Bristol  Channel  Dockowners'  Association,  Cardiff 
Railway  Company,  H.   Lander.) 

CARDIFF  DOCKS. 

(See  Bute  Docks.) 

CARDIFF  RAILWAY  COMPANY. 

A  letter  from  the  Company  is  printed  at  the  end  of 
the  Fourteenth  Day's  evidence  at  page  172,  giving 
the  Return  on  the  capital  expenditure  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Bute  Docks  during  last  thirty  years. 

(Also  see  Henry  Lander.) 

CARGO  CARRYING  CAPACITY. 

In  some  cases  net  register  tonnage  would  fairly  repre- 
sent deadweight  carrying  capacity  of  ship,  WU- 
kins,  189-96.  Net  register  tonnage  is  no  indica- 
tion of  carrying  capacity.  Hall,  2926.  It  is  a 
reasonable  indication  of  deadweight  capacity, 
Cuthbert,  4442-67.  Deadweight  cargo  landed  by 
vessel  has,  in  no  port  been  made  the  basis  for 
charging  dues,  Hughes,  604-21.  You  charter  a 
ship  on  her  gross  tonnage,  but  relation  between 
gross  tonnage  and  deadweight  carrying  capacity 
is  taken  into  account,  Johnston,  747-56.  Pro- 
portion of  register  tonnage  to  deadweight  capa- 
city should  not  be  taken  as  guide  in  considering 
proportion  of  register  tonnage  to  gross  tonnage, 
because  so  many  factors  enter  into  deadweight 
capacity,  Johnston.  946-53.  Cannot  properly 
compare  the  deadweight  carried  by  a  small  boat 
and  a  large  boat,  with  net  tonnage  of  each.  Brace, 
1916-33. 

Cargo  carried  in  proportion  to  net  register  tonnage 
is  one  factor  to  be  taken  into  account  in  charging 
dues  on  deadweight  vessels.  Lander,  2685-96 ; 
Oibb,  3246-62. 

CATTEWATER  COMMISSIONERS  (PLYMOUTH.) 

A  letter  from  the  Commissioners  is  printed  at  the 
end  of  the  Fourteenth  Day's  evidence  at  page  169, 
stating  that  present  system  of  tonnage  measurement 
is  inequitable,  as  the  carrying  capacity  of  vessels 
is  generally  largely  in  excess  of  their  net  register 
tonnage.  List  of  vessels  submitted  in  proof  of 
this  statement. 

CHAMBER  OF  SHIPPING  OF  THE  UNITED  KING- 
DOM. 

A  letter  is  printed  at  page  266  stating  that  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Chamber,  the  Rules  for  arriving  at 
the  net  tonnage  of  vessels  have,  on  the  whole, 
worked  fairly  and  equitably,  having  regard  to  the 
various  classes  of  vessels  ;  and  that  any  altera- 
tion in  these  Rules  would  be  prejudicial  to  the 
interests  of  shipowners,  and  might  seriously  handi- 
cap British  trade  in  competition  with  that  of 
othc  countries. 

CLYDE  NAVIGATION  TRUST. 
(See  J.  R.  Mackenzie.) 


CLYDE  SHIPPING  COMPANY,  LTD. 
(See  William  CiUhheH.) 

COAL  SPACES. 

(See  Bunker  Space.) 

COASTING  STEAMERS. 

Complaint  is  made  of  low  net  register  tonnages  of 
steamers  engaged  in  coasting  trade  on  account  of 
excessive  allowances  for  propelling  power,  Wilkins, 
10. 

Thinks  design  of  coasting  steamers  has  been  in- 
fluenced by  dock  tonnage  rates,  Johnston,  784-96. 
Tonnage  has  had  no  influence  on  design  of  their 
mail  steamers,  Watson,  3615-8,  3687-97.  Nor 
of  his  coasting  steamers.  Cook,  4549-64 ;  Mac- 
Brayne,  4941-3,  5181. 

It  is  the  practice  to  build  coasting  steamers  with 
excessive  engine  rooms  so  as  to  get  low  net  tonnage, 
and  so  reduce  the  dues  they  pay,  Brace,  1506 ; 
Thompson,  2342-8. 

Some  coasting  steamers  have  excessive  light  and 
air  spaces,  HoU  1200-10 ;  and  coal  spaces.  Brace, 
1878-94,  1909-12;  Handcock,  3052.  Light  and 
air  spaces  only  sufficient  for  men's  comfort  in  his 
ships,  MacBrayne,  4993-8. 

Considerable  discrepancy  exists  in  coasting  steamers 
between  propelUng  space  allowed  and  that  actually 
used.  Lander.  2746-60. 

It  would  be  fair  to  give  them  uniform  32  per  cent, 
allowance  for  propelling  power,  Brace,  1853-78, 
1913-5.  This  would  be  unfair  and  would  impose 
an  unbearable  burden,  Watson,  3547 ;  Cuthbert, 
4373,  4481-3.  Unless  limit  were  a  broad  one  it 
would  seriously  penalise  coasting  vessels,  Jack, 
3876,  4280-5,  4304-11. 

(lasting  vessels  can  carry  on  much  more  regular 
trade  with  Liverpool  owing  to  deepening  of  bar, 
etc.,  Hughes,  294-5,  430-3,  486-8. 

His  coasting  steamers  get  scarcely  any  advantage 
from  this.  Cook,  4548,  4751-92.  With  extension  of 
docks  at  Liverpool  for  foreign  trade,  there  has  been 
extension  of  coasting  trade  in  regard  to  transit 
cargo,  which  amounts  to  38  per  cent,  of  total  coast- 
ing trade,  Thome,  6370-81,  6706-10. 

Fast  passenger  coasting  steamers  do  not  require  much 
dock  accommodation,  Johnston.  681-7.  Increased 
expenditure  not  caused  by  coasters,  but  they  have 
advantage  of  the  large  docks,  Thompson,  2373- 
84.  Only  small  proportion  of  expenditure  is  due  to 
coasting  trade,  Watson,  3740-68.  Coasting  trade 
has  not  correspondingly  benefited  by  large  ex- 
penditure at  Glasgow,  and  it  would  be  unfair  for 
them  to  pay  relatively  higher  than  other  trades, 
Mackenzie,  5892-5905. 

At  Belfast  and  Bristol  Channel  Docks  coasting 
vessels  often  overlap  one  another.  Jack,  3984-90  ; 
and  at  Glasgow,  MacBrayne,  4916-21  ;  Mackenzie, 
5862.  .\s  a  rule  coasting  vessels  are  berthed  at 
older  and  cheaper  wharves,  sheds,  etc.,  JacK, 
4260-79,  4286-4303,  4345-51.  In  many  ports  the 
accommodation  is  very  poor.  Cook,  4548. 

Gross  tonnage  of  coasters  has  increased  but  net 
tonnage  has  decreased  during  recent  years,  Hughes, 
.348-9,  440-2;  Holt.  1038-40;  Bibby,  1261-5; 
Spencer,  2159,  2237-67.  The  decrease  is  due  to 
ordinary  development  of  trade,  Cuthbert,  4373. 

Coasting  steamers  should  pay  dock  dues  on  same 
basis  as  other  vessels,  viz.,  63  to  65  per  cent,  of  their 
gross  tonnage,  Hughes,  334-47,  350-69,  496-8, 
567-81. 

Coasting  vessels  do  not  pay  dues  on  a  proper  basis, 
Johnston,  633  ;  Spencer,  2150-5,  2221-37,  2247-67, 
2278-81.  The  cargo  and  passengers  they  carry 
should  have  something  to  do  with  what  they  pay, 
Bibby,  1223-43,  1350-70,  1429-57. 

Fast  passenger  coasting  steamers  belonging  to  his 
company  pay  better  in  aggregate  than  intermediate 
or  cargo  steamers,  and  pay  more  than  enough  at 
present,  Watson,  3556-3601.  To  pay  more  would 
seriously  affect  them,  Watson,  3769-3824  ;  Cuth- 
bert. 4481-3  ;  Coofc.  4688-4713,  4727-9  ;  Dod^l, 
4799. 
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Object  of  Mereey  Dock  Board's  proiwsal  ta  to  remedy 
inequalities  in  different  venseU  in  constinB  cUfls, 
*nd.  to  some  extent,  to  get  more  revenue  from 
coasting  trade,  but  if  proposal  were  adopted  the 
tonnase  rate  for  coasting  vessels  would  bo  lowered, 
TkorZ,  6119-78,  6399-6402,  6454-61,  65o9-63, 
6667-79.  6€89-6705.  6711-14,  6749-51. 

Qwsting  steamers,  especially  modem  ones,  P»y^e" 
for  aooommodation  afforded  to  them.  Jack,  3875, 
8888-3902,  3927-76.  4027-45.  4078-4142.  4352-60  ; 
Cvthbert.  4388-93.  Altogether  coasting  trade  is 
better  permanent  investment  for  harbour  authori- 
ties than  foreign  tramp  trade,  Cuthbert,  4519. 

HU  company  has  allocated  berths  and  pay  »  wmp 
Bum  according  to  arrangement,  at  London,  South- 
ampton. Ncwhaven,  and  Dover.  Sees  no  objectjon 
to  extension  of  this  system,  CiUhbert,  4487-4500, 
4  5'KI-2  Compounds  for  dues  on  his  coastmg  steam- 
ers'by  payment  of  annual  sum,  but  thinks  it  would 
be  difficult  to  extend  that  system,  MacBrayne, 
4915,  4966-92,  5053-70.  Sees  no  objection  to  such 
a  svstem  in  certain  cases,  Moorhouae,  5687-5721 ; 
ildckemie,  6973.  In  theory  such  a  system  is 
possible,  but  not  in  practice,  Thome,  6226-77. 

( OOK,  ERNEST. 

Hands  in  proof  of  his  evidence  which  states  that  he 
has  been  a  steamship-owner  in   Lirerpool    since 
1886.     Is  director  and   manager  of   Rogers   and 
Bright,  Limited,  who  manage  seven  coasting  and 
home  trade  steamers,  of  a  total  gross  tonnage  of 
2,781   tons.    These  steamers  entered  porta  and 
paid  dues  456  times  during  1904.     They  do    not 
remain  in  port  long,  and  in  many  ports  the  ac- 
commodation afforded  is  very  poor. 
Oftentimes  the  steamers  go  alongside  ocean  liners 
to  discharge  or  receive  cargo,  and  no  use  is  made 
of  the  docks  or  harbours  except  water  space,  but 
full  dues  are  paid. 
They  get  no  advantage  from  the  large  expenditure 
of  the  Mersey  Dock  Board  at  Liverpool,  either  as 
regards  the  docks  or  the  deepening  of  the  bar. 
Taking  their  fleet  as  a  whole    the   nett   registered 
tonnage  as  compared  with  the  gross,  varies  from 
27  per  cent,  to  54  per  cent.,  or  an  average  of  37  per 
cent.,  and  in  comparison  with  the  carrying  capacity 
it  varies  from  26  per  cent,  to  51  per  cent.,  average 
37  per  cent.     Crew  space  deduction  varies   from 
9  per  cent,  to  20  per  cent.,  average  13  per  cent. 
Propelling   power  deduction  varies   from   31   per 
cent,  to  70  per  cent,  of  gross  tonnage,  average  50 
per  cent.     Bunker  space  varies  from  9  per  cent, 
to  12  per  cent.,  or  an  average  about  10  per  cent  of 
carrying  capacity.     The  vessels  have    no    double 
bottoms  for  water  ballast.     They  are  built  mainly 
for  large  cubical  capacity  for  measurement   cargo, 
and  no  question  of  dues  has  interfered  with  this 
idea. 
In  their  trade  they  are  in  constant  competition  with 
railways,  and    must    consequently    make    regular 
and  quick  passages,  and  can  only  obtain  low  freights. 
Is   strongly   opposed    to   suggestion   that   steamers 
should  pay  port  dues  on  a  tonnage  other  than  nett 
register  tonnage,  which  was  adopted  as  fair  basis 
of  earning  power,  and  is  so  still,  if  fair  use  is  made 
of  measurement  rules.     If  they  had  to  pay  on  63 
per  cent,  of  gnoss  tonnage  it  would   involve   an 
additional  annual  expense  of    over  £500  a  year, 
4548. 
His  company's  vessels  were  built  for  cubic  capacity 
and  no  special  tonnage  was  assigned    to    engine 
room  in  ordering  them.     It  was  left  to  designers, 
4549-64.     They  are  a  small  type  of  vessel  and 
circumstances    of    trade    do    not    require    double 
bottoms  as  space  is  very  valuable,  4673-87. 
The   more  modem  boats  have  larger  engines  and 
consequently  more  room   is  required    for    them, 
4866-70.     The  vessels  sail  at  stated  times  and  pay 
full  tonnage  dues  whether  they  have  cargo  or  not, 
4571-87. 
Considers  that  present  method  of  arriving  at  nett 
register  tonnage  should  not  be  disturbed,  4588- 
4618.     His  statement  that  by  paying  on  63  per 
cent,  of  gross,  his  vessels  would  incur  an  additional 
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expense  of  £500  a  year,  covers  the  other  ports 
as  well  as  Liverpool,  and  is  based  on  assumption 
that  they  would  pay  the  same  rates  as  at  present, 
4619-49,  4714-16.  And  increased  payment  which 
would  result  from  adoption  of  dockowners'  sug- 
gestion of  uniform  deduction  of  32  per  cent,  in  all 
steamers  for  propelling  power  allowance,  would  be 
very  serious  to  them.  His  vessels  pay  very  fairly 
now,  and  if  rates  are  to  be  lowered  it  would  be 
better  to  leave  things  as  they  are,  4688^713, 
4727-9.  At  present  they  pay  the  recognised  rate 
of  wages  to  crew,  4730-46. 

Is  of  opinion  that  nett  register  tonnage  fairly  repre- 
sents earning  capacity,  but  it  depends,  in  some 
measure,  on  cargo.  No  unfairness  now  exists  in 
measuring  ships,  and  he  could  not  get  one  of  his  ships 
built  now  with  same  low  nett  register  as  formerly 
in  consequence  of  Board  of  Trade  regulations, 
4650-72,  4717,  4720-6.  His  evidence  only  applies 
to  his  own  class  of  steamers,  4718-9. 

If  dock-owners'  suggestion  were  adopted  it  might 
mean  reduction  in  light  and  air  spaces,  4747-50. 

They  bring  cargo  to  ocean  liners  and,  in  doing  so, 
compete  with  railways ;  therefore,  in  some  small 
measure,  they  benefit  by  expenditure  on  new  docks 
frequented  by  ocean  liners,  but  these  vessels  now 
oftentimes  call  at  intermediate  ports  and  pick 
up  their  own  cargoes,  4751-*2.  Several  of  his 
vessels  are  laid  up.  This  is  in  consequence  of 
freights  being  unremunerative,  4793-7. 

CREW  SPACE. 

No  exception  taken  to  crew  space  deduction  in  regard 
to  low  ■  register  tonnage  of  certain  steamers, 
WilUna,  11.  Does  not  object  to  crew  space  de- 
duction.   Lander,    2824-40,    2888-2912. 

Crew  space  deduction  should  not  be  interfered  with, 
WUkins,  21.  There  is  a  great  variation  in  the 
deduction  for  crew  space,  WUkins,  200-3. 

Crew  space  would  not  be  placed  below  deck  if  gross 
tonnage  were  taken  as  basis  for  charging  dock 
dues,  Brace,  1810-52;  Hamilton,  1979-96,  2053- 
67.  Considers  it  would  have  bad  effect  on  crew 
space,  Watsm,  3624^1;  Jack,  3875,  3876-87, 
3906-26,  3976-83.  It  would  tend  to  cut  down 
light  and  air  spaces,  Watson,  3548-52,  3642-53  ; 
Cuthbert,  4527;  Cook,  4747-50;  MacBrayne, 
4993-8,  5180;    Moorhouse,  5769-71. 

Ample  and  reasonable  space  should  be  allowed  in 
engine  room  and  stokehold  for  men  to  work  in, 
Thompson,  2505-28;  Thjme,  6741-8. 
Has  never  known  of  any  case  in  which  sufficient  space 
has  not  been  allowed.  Hall,  2926.  Thinks  a  maxi- 
mum limit  to  crew  space  deduction  might  be  fixed. 
Hall,  2936-58;    3038-40. 

Crew  space  is  less  unencumbered  in  ships  with  32 
per  cent,  propelling  power  allowance  than  in  others, 
HaU,  3034-7. 
Jlersey  Dock  Board's  proposal  to  limit  propelling 
power  allowance  to  a  maximum  of  32  per  cent 
of  gross  tonnage  would  encourage  liberality  in 
crew  space,   Thome,   6382-5,   6493-6. 

CUNARD  STEAMSHIP  COMPANY,  LTD. 
(See  A.  P.  Moorhouse.) 


CURRIE,  JAMES. 

Manager,  The  Leith,  HvU  and  Hamburg  Steam  Packet 
Company  Limited. 

(A  letter  from  Mr.  Currie  is  printed  at  the  end  of 
the  twenty-first  day's  evidence  at  page  264.) 

Does  not  agree  with  Mr.  Peter  Whyte's  proposal 
to  levy  dues  on  gross  tonnage  as  it  would  penalise 
the  provision  of  more  ample  accommodation  for 
officers  and  crews,  and  to  charge  upon 
63  per  cent  of  gross  tonnage  appears  to 
be  too  much — thinks,  however,  a  revision 
of  present  system  is  required  in  interests  of  ship- 
owners and  dockowners,  and  suggests  limitation 
of  propelling  power  allowance  to  40  per  cent,  of 
gross  totmage,  exclusive  of  crew  space. 


TONNAGE   COMMITTEE. 
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CUTHBERT,  WILLIAM. 

Hands  in  proof  of  his  evidence  which  states  that  he 
is  managing  director  of  Clyde  Shipping  Company, 
owning  steamers  of  about  53,000  tons  gross  in  the 
aggregate,  and  is  at  present  President  of  Clyde 
Steamship  Owners'  Association.  Represents  Com- 
mittee of  leading  coastingshipowners  in  Glasgow,  and 
few  shipowners  in  other  districts,  ownii^  a  total  gross 
tonnage  among  them  of  156,563  tons,  and  net 
tonnage  of  75.002  tons.  Also  speaks  for  Short 
Sea  Traders'  Association  of  London  representing 
gi'oss  tonnage  of  278,648  tons. 

The  Committee  and  Association  consider  present 
system  of  tonnago  measurement  should  remain 
unaltered,  for.  speaking  generally,  it  is  fair  as  be- 
tween ship  and  ship,  and  ship  and  port. 

Witness  gives  evidence  specially  on  behalf  of  coasting 
liners,  which  maintain  regular  sailings  between 
ports  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  he  takes  the 
case  of  the  ships  of  the  Clyde  Shipping  Company. 

Points  out  that  reduction  in  percentage  of  net  to 
gross  tonnage  from  52  per  cent,  to  42  per  cent., 
during  last  twenty  years  in  these  ships  is  due  to 
ordinary  development  of  shipping,  gross  tonnage 
being  increased  by  addition  of  deck  erections 
for  crew  space,  and  light  and  air  space ;  and  net 
tonnage  reduced  by  larger  engine  rooms  necessitated 
by  adoption  of  triple  expansion  engines. 

Coasting  liners  are  only  in  port  short  time  and  their 
trade  is  maintained  against  severe  competition 
of  railway  companies.  It  would  therefore  be 
serious  matter  if  working  charges  were  increased. 
On  their  present  net  register  they  give  an  adequate 
'  return  in  dues  for  accommodation  afforded,  and 

in  many  ports  the  revenue  obtained  from  re- 
gular coasting  companies'  berths  is  as  remunerative 
per  yard  of  quay  space  as  other  parts  of  harbour. 
The  regular  coasting  steamers  contribute  more 
adequately  in  proportion,  than  the  large  cargo 
steamers  trading  abroad.  The  passenger  accom- 
modation in  coasting  steamers  is  unremunerative. 
Their  net  register  is  reasonably  correct  indication 
of  earning  capacity,  and  is,  therefore,  fair  basis 
for  charging  dues,  and  it  is  also  fair  on  basis  of 
steamers'  capacity  for  deadweight  cargo. 

Submits  that  in  cases  where  ports  have  obtained 
power  to  charge  on  percentage  of  gross  tonnage, 
such  power  should  be  withdrawn  by  legislation,  so 
that  the  system  of  charging  on  net  register  should 
again  become  universal.  Cannot  agree  that  it 
would  be  fair  to  make  net  register  of  all  steamers 
1  63  per  cent,  of  gross  tonnage,  as  has  been  suggested, 

and  speaks  from  experience  as  his  company  own 
seven  steamers  of  this  class,  their  proportion  of 
net  to  gross  tonnage  varying  from  62  to  64  per 
cent. 

As  regards  tugs  there  should  be  no  interference  with 
present  method  of  measuring  them.  4372-3. 

Earning  capacity  of  a  ship  should  be  taken  into 
account,  and  this  is  not  done  under  an  arrangement 
whereby  uniform  deduction  of  32  per  cent,  for 
propelling  power  is  made  in  all  steamers,  4374-87. 
Earning  capacity  is  fairly  represented  in  his 
steamers  by  net  register  tonnage,  and  so  is  dead- 
weight capacity.  Hence  net  register  is  fair  basis 
to  charge  on,  4442-67.  Size  and  speed  of  his 
Company's  steamers  have  increased  during  recent 
years,  and  at  present  they  pay  on  an  average 
of  42  per  cent,  of  gross.  If  only  32  per  cent, 
allowance  for  propelling  power  were  made,  they 
would  pay  on  62  per  cent.,  which  would  drive 
large  numbers  of  steamers  out  of  the  trade.  Objects 
to  gross  tonnage  as  basis  of  charge  because  it  does 
not  represent  earning  capacity,  4468-86.  If 
32  per  cent,  suggestion  were  adopted,  light  and 
air  spaces  would  be  cut  down  as  far  as  possible. 
4527. 

Present  law  recognises  the  principle  that  exaeptional 
ships  for  exceptional  trades  should  receive  ex- 
ceptional treatment,  and  it  would  be  most  unfair 
to  apply  a  rule  suitable  to  one  particular  trade 
to  all  trades,  4528-.34.  The  only  fair  basis  is  for 
register  tonnage  to  represent  as  nearly  as  possible 
cargo  capacity,  but  recognises  the  fact  that  in 
extreme    cases   register   tonnage    may   absolutely 
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misrepresent  carrying  capacity,  although  recent 
amendment  of  instructions  to  surveyors  should 
be  sufficient  to  remove  every  anomaly,  and  if  not, 
the  instructions  should  be  further  amended  in 
order  to  do  so.  Would  be  sorry  to  see  any  limit 
fixed  for  propelling  power  allowance  for  vessels  in 
coasting  trade  and  tugs,  and  there  are  many 
passenger  boats  in  same  position,  4535-47. 
The  revenue  derived  by  Harbour  Authorities  from 
berths  occupied  by  coasting  steamers  is  better 
than  average  revenue  from  other  berths.  Does 
not  think  any  change  should  be  made  in  present 
system  as  regards  coasting  steamers  and  tugs, 
4388-95,  4526. 
The  reduction  in  per  centage  of  net  to  gross  tonnage 
since  1884  is  not  considerable,  and  believes  dock- 
owners  have  not  really  suffered,  for  increased 
engine  power  probably  means  more  frequent 
voyages,  and  dues  on  cargo  should  be  taken  into 
account  as  well  as  dues  on  ship,  4396-4441. 
,  His  company  has  allocated  berths,  and  pay  a  lump 
sum  according  to  arrangement,  at  London,  South- 
ampton, Newhaven,  and  Dover,  and  he  sees  no 
objection  to  an  extension  of  that  system,  4487- 
4500,  4520-2.  Shed  accommodation  is  not  re- 
quired in  coasting  trade  to  same  extent  as  in  other 
trades,  for  goods  are  frequently  brought  direct  to 
ship  and  taken  direct  from  ship.  Being  in  com- 
petition with  railways  quick  despatch  is  essential, 
and  taking  it  altogether  the  coasting  trade  is  a 
better  permanent  investment  for  harbour  author- 
ities than  foreign  tramp  trade,  4501-19.  Could 
not  increase  size  of  his  Company's  present  steamers 
without  getting  further  accommodation  than  the 
present  fixed  berths  allow,  4523-5. 


DEADWEIGHT      CARGO      AND 
CARRYING  CAPACITY. 
(See  Cargo-Carrying  Capacity.) 


DEADWEIGHT 


DOCK  ACCOMMODATION  AND  DOCK  DUES. . 

Mail  Steamers. 

Fast  Atlantic  steamers  axe  most  expensive  for  Mersey 
Docks  and  Harbour  Board  to  accommodate,  Hughes 
301-21.  Fast  British  mail  ships  should  be 
given  special  consideration,  for  they  are  a  national 
asset  of  considerable  value,  Moorhouse,  5182. 

They  do  not  pay  on  proper  basis  and  do  not  pay 
enough,  although  special  facilities  are  given  to 
them  not  required  by  ordinary  cargo  vessels, 
Johnston.  633-42  ;  797-815  ;  Hamilton,  2118-30. 

Fast  mail  steamers  do  not  pay  fair  proportion  of 
rates,  Spencer,  2154,  2160-2220,  2282-92. 

Very  fast  ships  are  comparatively  unprofitable. 
They  pay  fairly  on  their  net  register  tonnage  for 
the  accommodation  they  require,  Moorhouse, 
5318-51,  5581-5602,  6609-16,  5682-3,  5760-8. 
Taking  Cunard  fleet  as  a  whole,  their  payment 
compares  favourably  with  that  of  other  firms, 
Moorhouse,  5364-5410,  5423-33,  5645-67,  5722-31, 
5777-95.  To  pay  more  would  be  a  serious 
matter  to  the  Cunard  Company,  Moorhouse  5452- 
73, 5597-5602.  Proportion  of  net  to  gross  tonnage 
has  not  influenced  the  design  of  Cunard  Company's 
mail  steamers,  Moorhouse,  5732. 

Coasting  Steamers. 

Certain  coasting  steamers  do  not  pay  fair  proportion 
of  rates,  Spencer,  2154,  2221-67. 

Contends  that  the  fast  passenger  coasting  steamers 
belonging  to  his  company  pay  better  in  the  aggre- 
gate for  their  accommodation  than  intermediate  or 
cargo  steamers,  and  pay  more  than  enough  at 
present,  Watson,  3556-3601. 

To  pay  more  would  seriously  affect  them,  Watson, 
3769-3824  ;  Cuthbert,  4373,  4468-86 ;  Cook,  4688- 
4713,4727-9;  Dodd,  4199. 

Object  of  Mersey  Dock  Board's  proposal  is  to  remedy 
inequalities  in  different  vessels  in  coasting  class, 
and  to  some  extent  to  get  more  revenue  from 
coasting  trade,  but  if  proposal  were  adopted  the 
tonnage  rate  for  coasting  vessels  would  be  lowered. 
Cannot  say  whether  the  rate  for  mail   steamers 
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woald    »1bo    be    re-adjnsted,    Thome,    6131-78, 
eSftO-a^O-i,  6454-61,  6659-63,  6667-6706,  6711-14, 
<  6749-«l. 

Modern  coasting  steamer  pays  more  to  harbour 
antborities  than  older  vessel,  and  pays  well  for  her 
accommodation,  Jack,  3876,  3888-3902,  3927-75, 
4027-46,  4096-6;  Cuthbert,  4388-4441. 
Altogether,  coasting  trade  is  better  permanent  in- 
vestment for  harbour  authorities  than  foreign 
tramp  trade,  Cuthbert,  4519. 
Fast   passenger  coasting  steamers  do  not  require 

much  accommodation,  Johnston,  681-7. 
Increased  expenditure  not  caused  by  coasters,  but 
they  have  advantage  of  the  large  docks,  Thompson. 
2373-84.  Only  small  proportion  of  expenditure  is 
due  to  coasting  trade,  Watson,  3740-68.  His 
coasting  steamers  only  get  small  advantage  of 
large  expenditure  atLiverpool,Cooji;,4548, 4751-92. 
With  the  special  extension  of  decks  at  Liverpool 
'  for  foreign  tratie  ships,  there  has  been  great  exten- 

sion for  coasting  trade  ships  in  the  way  of  their 
transit  cargo,  which  amounts  to  38  per  cent,  of 
total  coasting  trade  of  port,  Thome,  6370-81, 
6706-10.  Coasting  trade  has  not  correspondingly 
benefited  by  large  expenditure  at  Glasgow,  Mac- 
kenzie, 5892-5905. 
Accommodation  for  coasting  steamers  at  Liverpool 
has  greatly  improved,  but  income  from  certain  of 
them  has  steadily  decreased  owing  to  cutting 
down  of  net  register  tonnage.  Holt,  1038-40 ; 
Spencer,  2159,  2237-67,  2278-81.  Coasting  vessels 
often  overlap  or  are  scarphed  at  Belfast  and 
Bristol  Channel  Docks,  Jack,  3984-90 ;  and  also 
at  Glasgow,  MacBrayne,  4916-21  ;  Mackenzie, 
5862.  As  a  rule  coasting  steamers  are  berthed  at 
older  and  cheaper  wharves,  sheds,  etc..  Jack, 
'.  4261,  4286-4303,  4345-51.      In  many  ports  the 

accommodation  for  his  coasting  steamers  is  very 
poor,  Cook,  4548. 
There  is  general  tendency  to  reduce  net  tonnage, 
and  this  reduces  dock  revenues,  Thompson,  2394-6, 
Lander,  2594.  Reduction  is  due  to  ordinary 
development  of  trade,  Cuthbert,  4373. 
Proportion  of  net  to  gross  tonnage  has  not  influenced 
design  of  his  steamers,  Watson,  3615-8,  3687-97  ; 
Cuthbert,  4469. 

Atsetsment  of  Dues. 

Dues  are  paid  on  cargo  at  Liverpool,  but  not  on 
passengers,  Johnston,  669-80.  Do  not  think  Mersey 
Dock  Board  would  bs  justified  in  charging  on 
passengers,  Dodd,  4886-92.  Do  not  see  why  a 
charge  should  not  ba  made  on  passengers,  Mac- 
Brayne, 4948,  5016-7.  5087-96. 

There  are  rates  on  goods  at  Cardiff,  Lander,  2766-74  ; 
and  at  North  East  Coast  ports,  Oibbs,  3433-42, 
3474-83. 

Dues  levied  by  Mersey  Docks  and  Harbour  Board  are 
much  b^low  their  statutory  maximum.  Holt,  1004- 
13.  Dues  piid  at  Liverpool  cover  psriod  cf  two 
months,  and  after  that  dock  rent  is  charged, 
Spencer,  2173. 

At  Cardiff,  that  is  at  Bute,  Pcnnrth  and  Barry  docks, 
maximum  rates  are  charged.  Lander,  2743-5. 

If  it  were  not  for  dues  on  cargo,  certain  docks  in 
South  Walk's  would  not  piy  their  way,  Thompson, 
2321,  2362-3.  *  Dues  on  cargo  should  bo  taken  info 
account  in  connection  with  dues  on  ship,  Cuthbert 
4405. 

VeaaeU  should  pay  for  dock  accommodation  according 
to  size,  Hughes,  399-400,  621  ;  MM,  1122  ;  Bibby 
1213-22  ;  Brace,  1658-1622  ;  Hamilton,  1951-78  ; 
Thompson,  2459-66  ;  TumbuU,  3172-93. 

Dock  authorities  incur  extra  expense  in  providing 
accommodation  for  vessels  with  high  deck  erections. 
Pier  heads,  quay  sides,  and  sheds  have  to  be  raised 
Hughes,  508-23;  Bibby,  1297-1323;  HamiUon, 
1999-2001  ;  and  loading  appliances,  Thompson, 
2349-68,  2629-37. 
It  18  not  so  expensive  to  provide  accommodation  for 
that  part  of  a  ship  above  water  as  for  that  part 
below  water,  Hughes,  526-8. 
Proper  mode  of  assessment  of  dues  would  be  on 
gross  tonnage,  less  a  fixed  deduction,  Johnston, 
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662-5;    Bibby,    1252-3:    Lander,   2619,   2690-4; 
Oibb,  3312-3.     It  would  be  fair  between  all  classes, 
of  ships,  and  between  shipowner  and  dockowner, 
HoU,  1062-79,  1098,  1170-1;  Hail,  2968-3008. 
Sixty-three  per  cent,  of  gross  tonnage  would  be  an 
equitable  basis.  Holt,  1188-95;  Handcock,  3104- 
43.     Such  a  basis  would  have  bad  effect  on  crew 
space  and  seagoing  qualities  of  ships,  for  object  of 
shipowners   would    be   to   reduce   gross   tonnoge,. 
W Olson,  3624^1  ;    Jack,  3875-87,  3906-26,  3976- 
83,    4143-4229,    4242-6.     It   would   not   be   fair, 
Cuthbert,  4373  ;   and  would  be  inimical  to  interest» 
of  country,  MacBrayne,  4915. 
So  long  as  dues  are  paid  on  63  per  cent,  of  gross 
tonnage  the  docks  in  Bristol  Channel  will  continue 
to  levy  present  maximum  rates,  which  are,  however, 
too  low.     Otherwise  the  desirability  of  increasing 
the  rates  must  be  considered,  Thompson,  2329-34, 
2385-91,  2451-4,  2472-9. 
Suggests    64    per   cent.,    BMy,    1266-82.     If   mail 
steomers  were  charged  on  64  per  cent,  no  private- 
company  could  work  them,  Watson,  3547. 
Considers  33  per  cent,  basis  for  dues  is  right  on  the- 
whole,  Watson,  3619-41.     Limit  should  not  exceed 
30  per  cent,  for  screw  steamers  and  25  per  cent, 
for  paddle  steamers,  Dodd,  4799,  4899-4911. 
Clyde  Trustees  consider  that  no  steam  trading  vessel 
should  have  a  less  net  tonnage  than  40  per  cent, 
of  her  gross  tonnage,  Mackenzie,  814-21,  592,55. 
5974-84,  5991-6022. 
Gross    tonnage    more    nearly    represents    service* 
rendered  than  present  net  register  tonnage,  Spencer, 
2293-2314 ;    Thompson,    2472-91.     Payment    oa 
gross  tonnage  is  fair  recognition  of  services  ren- 
dered, Hamilton,  1946,  2067-2117;  Thome,  6337- 
69,    6482-92.     Knows    there    are    anomalies    in 
arriving    at    gross    tonnag»,    Mackenzie,    5980-4, 
6010-2  ;  Thome,  6426,  6437-53. 
In  the  end  gross  tonnage  as  a  basis  of  charge  would  not 
suit  dock  authorities,  for  ships  could  be  altered  on 
that  basis  to  the  disadvantage  of  those  authorities. 
Jack,    3875.     Objects    to    such    a     basis,    Jack, 
4024-77;     Cuthbert,     448c-6.     Strongly     opposes 
any  other  basis  than  that  of  net  register  tonnage. 
Cook,  4548. 
Paying  on  gross  tonnage  less  actual  engine  and  boiler 
space    would   not   bs   equitable    arrangement   all 
round,   MacBrayne,  5018-23,   5097-5122,   5173-8. 
If  a  system  wore  adopted   whcr^^by  only  actual 
machinery  and  bunker  space  was  deducted  thinks 
objection  would   be  raised,  because  it  would   be 
unfavourable  to  British  shipping  generally,  Moor- 
house,  5513-4. 
The  ideal  method  would  be  to  charge  on  the  under, 
water  dimensions  of  ship,  but  other  things,  such  as 
time  occupied,  would  have  to  be  considered,  Holt, 
1041-53,  1155-9,  1172-82.     Dockowner  could  not 
fairly  charge  on  above-water  portions   of    ships, 
Moorhouse,  5759.     To  a  certain  degree  question  of 
time  occupied  should  be  considered  in  regulating 
charge,   Thompson.  2568-86  ;    Lander,  2729-33  ; 
also  carrjnng  capacity  and  earning  power,  Gibb, 
3246-62.     Earning  power  should   be  taken   inte> 
account,  and  it  is  not  in  the  proposed  system  of  an 
uniform   32   per   cent,     deduction   for  propelling 
power,  Cuthbert,  4384-87.     Earning  power  is  fairly 
represented  in  his  steamers  by  net  register  tonnage 
and  so  is  deadweight  capacity.     Hence  net  register 
tonnage  is  fair  basis  to  charge  upon,   Cuthbert, 
4442-67.     It  represents  earning  power  or  abihty 
to  pay,  Moorlimtse,  5182.      Agrees   that  services 
ren '.ered     on      basis     of     time     occupied     and 
space   occupied  would   be    fair  thing   to   charge 
upon,    Watson.    3702-26.     Charging    ujon    gross 
tonnage  by  time  in  dock  might  be  equitable  basis, 
Moorhouse,  5231-90. 
The   more  suitable  and   more   convenient  basis  of 
charge  is  the  earning  space  of  a  ship,  that  is,  the 
spaces  available  for  cargo  and  passengers.     This 
earning  power,  or  ability  to  pay,  should   be  the 
basis  of  dock  charges,  and  it  is  represented  by  the 
net  register  tonnage,   Moorhonse.  5182,   5201-30, 
5291-5317,  5474-8,  5552-80,  5797-5813.     Mersey 
Dock  Board's  proposal  for  uniform  32  per  cent. 
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of  gross  tonnage  would  not  arrive  at  a  net  tonnage 
vhich  ■nould  represent  earning  power,  Moor- 
house,   5487-5501. 

Dock  charges  should  be  based  on  services  rendered, 
but  abihty  to  pay  is  an  element  to  be  taken  into 
account,  Thome,  6051-86.  Present  law  does  not 
take  into  account  value  of  space,  and,  on  the  basis 
of  ability  to  pa} ,  it  should,  Thome,  6319-32,  6424- 
5,  6473-81,  6572-5.  Low  register  tonnage  of  mail 
steamers  and  coasting  vessels  does  not  represent 
^heir  ability  to  pay,  Thome,  6497-6544. 
■  "His  company  has  allocated  berths,  and  pays  a  lump 
sum  according  to  arrangement,  at  London,  South- 
ampton, Newhaven,  and  Dover.  Sees  no  objection 
to  extension  of  this  system,  Cuthbert,  4487-4500, 
4520-2. 

Compounds  for  dues  on  his  steamers  by  payment  of 
annual  sum,  but  thinks  it  would  be  difficult  to 
extend  that  system,  MacBrayne,  4915,  4955-92, 
5053-70.  Sees  no  objection  to  such  a  system  in 
•certain  cases,  Moorhouse,  5687-5721  ;  Mackenzie, 
C973.  In  theory  such  a  system  is  possible,  but 
not  in  practice,  Thome,  6226-77. 

Tonnage  Measurement  Rules. 

Present  system  of  tonnage  measurement  is  not  fair 
to  dockowners  as  shown  by  different  amount 
received  from  varioxis  classes  of  vessels  of  same 
dimensions.  Holt,  994-1003  ;  Lander,  2594,  and 
because  it  provides  possibility  for  deductions  from 
gross  tonnage,  which  give  increased  earnings  with 
no  increased  dues  for  accommodation,  Brace, 
1494. 

Some  fixed  rule  for  propelling  power  deduction 
should  be  adopted.  Present  system  leads  prac- 
tically to  reduction  of  dues  fixed  by  Parliament 
without  dockowners  having  any  voice  in  the 
matter,  Thompson,  2318-29. 

Pr  jsent  rule  is  fair,  WaUon,  3602-14,  3674.  Influenc  e 
of  present  law  has  been  to  secure  more  seaworthy 
vessel,  Jaok,  3875  ;  Dodd,  4799.  It  should  remain 
unaltered,  for  it  is  fair  between  ship  and 
ship,  and  ship  and  port,  Cuthbert,  4373.  Present 
system  is  fair  and  should  not  be  disturbed.  Cook, 
4588-4618  ;  MacBrayne,  4915,  5024-9,  5153-8 ; 
Moorhouse.  5182,  5201-30,  5683-6,  5796. 

Trae  basis  of  services  rendered  by  dock-owners  is 
found  by  multipljdng  together  length,  breadth 
and  draught,  Hdt,  1033-7,  1080-97  ;  Bihby,  1213- 
22. 

ilail  steamers  of  same  size  pay  less  for  seirvices 
rendered  than  intermediate  or  cargo  steamers. 
Their  net  tonnage  is  not  proportional  to  length 
and  breadth  and  draught,  but  in  intermediate  and 
cargo  boats  it  is,  their  net  tonnage  biing  arrived 
at  by  constant  deduction  of  32  per  cent,  for 
propelling  power.  If  this  deduction  were  made 
uniform  for  all  ships,  the  worst  evil  would  bo 
remedied.  Brace,  1626-1757 ;  Spencer,  2160-8, 
2-247,  2282-2314. 

Logical  effect  of  making  arbitrary  deduction  for 
propelling  power  is  to  charge  dues  on  gross  ton- 
nage, Hughes,  325-32,  499-500  ;  Johnston,  981-9. 
Prefers  to  make  such  a  deduction  rather  than 
charge  directly  on  gross  tonnage  because  in  latter 
case  harbour  authorities  might  charge  too  much, 
Brace,   1783. 

No  ship  shoul:'.  get  more  than  32  per  cent,  deduction 
for  propelling  power,  Thompson,  2394-6,  2542-65  ; 
Lander,  2624.  Recommends  maximum  deduc- 
tion of  33  per  cent.,  Gibb,  3241-72,  3456-63.  It 
would  be  better  than  fixing  minimum  percentage 
of  gross  tonnage  to  charge  upon,  Gibb,  3529-43. 

It  would  be  very  unfair  to  limit  propelling  power 
allowance  to  32  per  cent,  for  it  would  impose  an 
unbearable  burden  on  fast  passenger  and  coasting 
steamers,  Watson,  3547,  3769-3824  ;  Cook,  4688- 
4713,  4727-9.  Unless  limit  were  a  broad  one  it 
would  seriously  affect  coasting  steamers,  Jack, 
3875,  4280-5,  4304-11.  No  limit  should  be  fixed, 
'  _  Cuthbert,  4545-7 ;  MacBrayne,  5041.  It  is  not 
required,  Moorhouse,  5194-52C0. 
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Proposal  of  Mersey  Docks  and  Harbour  Board  is  that 
all  vessels  whose  actual  propelling  space  is  above 
13  per  cent,  of  their  gross  tonnage  shall  get  32  per 
cent,  allowance.  (Crew  space  to  be  deducted  in 
addition,  and  light  and  air  spaces  to  be  dealt  with 
as  under  present  law.)  Does  not  think  harbour 
authorities  could  seriously  object  if  this  were  also 
apphed  to  vessels  below  the  13  per  cent.,  Thome, 
6023-50, 

DODD,    WILLIAM   HENRY. 

Hands  in  proof  of  his  evidence,  which  states  that  he 
is  a  Director  and  Manager  of  the  Liverpool  and 
North  Wales  Steamship  Co.,  Ltd.,  of  Liverpool, 
which  owns  four  paddle  passenger  steamers  employ- 
ed during  summer  months  in  maintaining  daily 
service  between  Liverpool  and  North  Wales, 
besides  services  from  North  Wales  to  Douglas  and 
other  places.  They  carry  no  cargo  beyond  parcels 
and  similar  express  traffic  delivered  at  the  landing 
stages. 

These  steamers  are  high-speed  vessels  with  light 
draught,  and  the  space  occupied  by  propelling 
power  and  crew  space,  is  necessarily  very  large, 
and  the  net  tonnage  bears  a  much  lower  percentage 
to  gross  tonnage  than  it  does  in  ordinary  cargo 
^.\  vessels.  They  do  not  need  to  dock  except  when 
it  is  necessary  to  overhaul  or  effect  small  repairs, 
but  they  pay  harbour  dues  and  the  charge  for 
landing  stage  at  Liverpool  each  trip  they  make. 
During  winter  months  they  are  laid  up  in  dock 
and  pay  dock  rent  the  whole  time. 

Is  of  opinion  that  his  company's  steamers  pay  quite 
sufficient  for  the  accommodation  they  receive, 
and  being  in  active  competition  with  Railway 
Companies  any  material  increase  in  net  tonnage 
on  which  dues  are  charged  would  seriously  preju- 
dice their  position. 

Paddle  steamers  are  recognised  by  the  Merchant 
Shipping  Act,  as  requiring  different  treatment  to 
screw  steamers,  and  they  should  be  exempted 
from  any  contemplated  alteration  in  legislation. 

Class  of  vessels  has  materially  improved  under  present 
tonnage  laws,  and  increased  size  of  engine  rooms 
improves  the  conditions  under  which  engineers  and 
firemen  ha,ve  to  work. 

If  dues  are  levied  on  fixed  proportion  of  gross  tonnage, 
shipbuilders  can  reduce  that  tonnage  ;  and  the 
fixed  proportion  should  not  exceed  30  per  cent, 
on  screw  steamers,  and  25  per  cent,  on  paddle 
steamers — 4798-9. 

Considers  that  for  the  accommodation  provided  they 
pay  fairly  on  the  whole  4»00-18.  Some  limit  of 
the  proportion  of  net  to  gross  tonnage  should  be 
arrived  at,  but  fast  passenger  steamers  ought  to  be 
treated  on  different  lines  to  ordinary  cargo  steamers. 
They  should  have  a  lower  percentage  of  net  to  gross 
than  cargo  steamers,  for  they  do  not  require  so 
much  accommodation,  and  payment  should  be  on 
basis  of  services  rendered,  4819-30,  4rf49-85. 

I^oes  not  think  Mersey  Dock  Board  would  be  justified 
in  charging  a  toll  per  head  on  passengers,  4886-92. 

Suggests  limit  of  30  per  cent,  of  gross  for  screw 
steamers,  and  25  per  cent,  fjr  paddb  steamers, 
4899-4911. 

There  are  not  so  many  steamers  with  very  small  net 
register  tonnage  as  formerly,  but  believes  it  is  still 
possible  to  get  a  nil  tonnage,  4831-41. 

But  understands  that  that  is  impossible  with  cargo 
steamers,  4893-6. 

The  engineers  and  firemen  get  the  advantage  of  large 
light  and  air  spaces,  4842-8.  And  such  spaces 
should  be  kept  aa  they  are  now,  4897-8. 

DUBLIN  PORT  AND  DOCKS  BOARD. 

A  letter  from  the  Board  is  printed  at  the  end  of  the 
Fourteenth  Day's  evidence  at  page  170,  stating 
that  the  trade  of  the  port  of  Dublin  is  mainly  a 
cross  Channel  trade,  and  that  the  revenue  of  the 
port  is  principally  derived  from  dues  on  ships. 
They  obtained  powers  in  1902  to  levy  dues  on  not 
less  than  50  per  cent,  of  the  gross  tonnage  of 
vessels,  and  consider  this  legislation  should  be 
continued  to  preserve  the  revenue  of  the  port. 
Submits  statements  in  support  of  this  view. 
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(See  Dock  Accommodatwn  and  puck  Dueji.) 

DCNDALK  AXD  XEWRY  STEAM  PACKET  COM- 
PANY, LTD. 
A  letter  from  the  company  is  printed  at  the  end  of 
the  Fifteenth  Day's  evidence,  page  183,  pointing 
out  that  it  would  be  a  mistake  for  the  Mersey 
Dooks  and  Harbour  Board  to  increase  the  amount 
of  dues  paid  by  their  sliips  inasmuch  as  they 
compete  with  London  and  North  Western  Railway 
Company,  whoso  vessels  do  not  go  to  Liverpool 
and  have  no  harbour  dues  to  pay  on  ships  or  goods. 

DUNDEE  HARBOUR  TRU.STEES. 

A  Resolution  of  the  Trustees  is  printed  at  the  end 
of  the  Fourteenth  Day's  evidence  at  page  170. 
It  is  to  the  ellect  that  in  interests  of  Dock  and 
Harbour  Authorities,  and  of  equality  between 
shipowners,  it  would  be  just  that  deduction  for 
propelling  power  should  be  limited  on  lines  pro- 
posed by  Clause  44  (g.)  of  Report  of  Royal 
Commission  on  Tonnage,  1881.  (See  Bm/al  Com- 
mission on  Tonnage.) 

EARNING  CAPACITY  OF  SHIPS. 

Space  outside  machinery  is  not  entirely  a  measure  of 

earning  capacity,   both  space  inside  and  outside 

must  be  taken  together,  Hughes,  470-81,  501-7. 

Measures  earning  capacity  of  ship   by   amount  of 

money  she  makes  on  round  voyage.     You  charter 

]  a  ship  on  her  gross  tonnage,  but  relation  between 

1  gross  tonnage  and  deadweight  carrying  capacity 

is  taken  into  account,  and  higher  rates  are  required 

for  vessels  of  high  speed,  Johnston,  747-59,  884-5  ; 

HoU,  1018-32. 

As  speed  increases  earning  capacity,   measured  by 

1  gross  tonnage,  increases  in  value,  but  there  is  limit 

to  speed  that  pays  in  any  particular  trade,  Johnston, 
760-70. 
If  framers  of  present  law  regarded  net  register  tonnage 

'  as  a  test  of  earning  power  no  shipowner  would  do 

80  to-day.  Holt,  1017-8.  Net  register  tonnage  is 
reasonable  indication  of  earning  power ;  Cidh- 
berl,  4373,  4374-87,  4442-67  ;  Cook,  4548,  4652-4  ; 
Mactirayne.  4915.  Net  register  tonnage  represents 
earning  power  or  ability  to  pay  of  ships  generally, 
and  should  be  basis  of  charge,  Moorhowse,  5182, 
5291-.5317,    5474-8,    5552-80,    5797-5813.     Gross 

;,  tonnage  is  much  nearer  a  proper  measure  of  earning 

capacity  than  net  tonnage,  HoU,  1140-69.     Gross 

tonnage    does    not    represent    earning    capacity, 

Cuthbert,  4485-G. 

As  a  rule  earning  capacity  of  ships  is  matter  for  ship- 

i  owners    and    not    dockowners,    Thompson,    2397- 

(  2436 ;    2566-7.     Although   British    tonnage   laws 

have   probably   proceeded   on   basis   of   supposed 
earning  power,  Thompson,  2467-71. 
Freights  were  doubtless  taken  into  account  in  fixing 

'  original  dock  rates,  Lander,  2725-7. 

QIBB,  SIR  GEORGE. 

General  manager  of  the  North  Eastern  Railway  and 

,'  is  authorised  to  give  evidence  on  behalf  of  certain 

""  north-east    coast    dockowners.     Hands    in    proof 

;  )f  his  evidence,  which  states  that  charges  for  use 

of  docks  are  regulated  by  Acts  of  Parliament  and 

'        ■    fixed   with   reference   to  net  register  tonnage   of 

vessels,  hence  reduction  in  net  register  tonnage 

without  any  corresponding  diminution  of  burden 

of  accommodating  gross  tonnaje  in  docks,  operates 

in  eflect,  as  compulsory  reduction  ot  dock  charges. 

'  Ihe  alterations  in  ratio  of  net  register  to  gross 

tonnage  which  have  taken  place  not  only  aSect 

dock  owners,  but  also  incidence  of  dock  charges 

I  on    various   classes   of   vessels.     If   some    vessels 

pay  too  httle  this  will  ultimately  lead   to  other 

veasels  paying  too  much.     There  should  be  equal 

I         treatment    for   all    classes   of    vessels,    and   most 

equitable  system  would  be  to  limit  percentage  net 

*■  register   bears  to  gross  tonnajie,   and   thus  leave 

*>        shipowners  liberty  of  action   in  allocating   space 

'         within  vessels  while  protecting  dock   owner,  who 

provilcs  for  actual   size   of  ships,    f'ubmits  that 

recommendation  of  Royal  Commission  of  1881,  that 

deduction  for  propelling  8{>ace  should  be  limited 
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to  33  per  cent,  of  gross  tonnage  of  screw  steamers, 
is  fair  and  should  be  carried  into  effect,  3240- 1. 

Thinks  that  cargo  carrying  capacity  and  earning 
capacity  of  ships  should  be  taken  into  account 
in  assessing  dock  dues,  but  having  regard  to  present 
law  considers  allowance  of  33  per  cent,  of  gross- 
tonnage  for  propelling  space  would  be  fair  maxi- 
mum deduction  and  would  prevent  inequity, 
3242-72,  3456-63.  In  his  dockp,  for  commercial 
considerations,  they  make  allowance  to  vessels 
taking  part  cargoes.  The  proposal  for  maxi- 
mum deduction  of  33  per  cent,  would  cause  least 
disturbance  to  business,  and  beyond  fixing  that 
maximum,  he  would  le.vve  the  law  unaltered, 
3273-93.  The  principle  of  the  Merchant  Shipping 
Act  has  been  unchanged.but  the  practice  has  altered 
and  any  allowance  above  33  per  cent,  is  excessive, 
3294-3308. 

By  altered  practice  he  means  that  net  register  bears 
a  different  percentage  to  gross  to  what  it  did  for- 
merly, 3395-3432. 

A  system  of  charging  based  on  gross  tonnage  is 
obviously  without  objection  from  a  dockowner's 
point  of  view,  for  he  has  to  accommodate  the  ship 
in  the  gross,  but  that  would  mean  starting  a 
fresh  system  of  legislation  and  his  proposed  33 
per  cent,  maximum  limit  would  be  fair  to  all, 
3309-22.  Would  not  be  fair  to  give  a  uniform 
allowance  to  each  ship,  3348.  His  proposal  is  for  a 
maximum  allowance,  and  he  thinks  that  would  be 
taking  the  line  of  least  resistance  and  would  be  better 
than  fixing  a  minimum  percentage  of  gross  ton- 
nage to  pay  on,  though  gross  tonnage  is  fair  mea- 
sure of  services  rendered  by  docko\\'ners.  His 
proposal  would  leave  ships  free  to  develop  on 
lines  best  suited  for  commercial  purposes,  and 
would  be  fair  between  ship  and  ship,  3506-43. 

The  maximum  rates  allowed  are  not  charged  in  docks 
he  represents.  Dockowners  have  rates  which 
apply  to  different  voyages.  They  vary  their 
particular  charges,  adjusting  them  to  commercial 
circumstances,  3323-41.  They  make  separate 
charges  for  handUng  goods,  and  these  charges  are 
not  on  net  register  tonnage,  3433-42,  3474-83. 
No  charges  are  made  except  for  services  rendered, 
3484-3505. 

Some  ships  do  not  at  present  pay  enough.  They 
would  be  content  if  they  got  paid  on  67  per  cent, 
of  gross  tonnage  of  every  vessel  less  crew  space, 
3342-65.  Dock  dues  in  proportion  to  deadweight 
and  freight  are  very  small  3366-77. 

Operation  of  Section  78  of  Merchant  Shipping  Act. 
1894,  has  produced  a  ship  with  a  disproportionately 
low  register  tonnage,  and  he  would  be  satisfied 
if  the  Committee  arrives  at  a  reasonable  and 
equitable  limit  for  deduct  ion  for  propelling  power, 
3378-94.  North-Eastern  Railway  acquired  Hull 
Docks  PS  part  of  their  policy,  3443-55. 

The  percentage  of  steamers  he  complains  of  is  small. 
They  are  mostly  engaged  in  coasting  and  short 
continental  trade,   3404-74. 

Hands  in  resolution  passed  by  the  Trustees  of 
Aire  and  Calder  Navigation,  who  are  proprietors 
of  Port  of  Gcole,  stating  that  deduction  for  pro- 
pelling power  should  be  Umited  as  proposed  in 
Report  of  Royal  Commission  on  Tonnage,  1881, 
viz.,  to  33  per  cent,  of  gross  tonnage  of  screw 
steamers  and  50  per  cent,  of  gross  tonnage  ot 
paddle   steamers. 

GREAT  YARMOUTH  PORT  AND  HAVEN  COM- 
MISSIONERS. 

Furnish  a  list  of  British  stesmers  and  steam  drifters 
that  entered  the  harbour  during  the  year  ending 
25th  March,  1905,  indicating  those  vessels  which, 
in  their  opinion,  have  a  disprrportionately  low- 
register   tonnage 

If  Section  87  of  the  Merchant  Shipping  Act,  1894, 
were  amended  so  as  to  give  alternative  power  to 
harbour  authorities  to  levy  rates  either  on  gross 
tonnage  or  register  tonnage,  the  change  would 
be  beneficial. 

{The  communication  from  the  Commissioners  is 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  Ninth  Day's  Evidence, 
page  102.) 
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Logical  effect  of  making  an  arbitrary  deductipn  for 
propelling  power  is  to  charge  dues  on  gross  tonnage, 
Hughes,  325-32,  499-500  ;  Johnston,  981-9. 
Prefers  to  make  such  a  deduction  rather  than  to 
charge  directly  on  gross  tonnage  because  in  latter 
case  harbour  authorities  might  charge  too  much, 
Brace,  1783. 

To  charge  dues  on  gross  tonnage  is  most  equitable 
system,  Lander,  2619,  2690-4;  Oibb,  3312-3. 
Charging  upon  gross  tonnage  by  time  in  dock 
might    be    equitable    basis,    Moorhouse,    5231-90. 

In  the  end  a  gross  tonnage  basis  for  charging  dues 
would  not  suit  dock  authorities,  for  vessels  could 
be  altered  on  that  basis  to  the  disadvantage  of 
those  authorities.  Jack,  3875.  Objects  to  such 
a  basis,  Jack,  4024-77  ;  4247-52,  Cuthbert,  4485-6. 

Sixty- three  per  cent,  of  gross  tonnage  would  be  an 
equitable  basis.  Bolt,  1188-95;  Handcock,  3104- 
43.  Making  gross  tonnage  the  basis  of  charge 
would  not  cause  crew  to  be  berthed  below  deck. 
Brace,  1810-52;  Hamilton,  1979-96,  2053-67. 
Such  a  basis  would  have  bad  effect  on  crew  space 
and  sea-going  quahties  of  ships,  for  object  of  ship- 
owners would  be  to  reduce  gross  tonnage,  Watson, 
3624-41  ;  Jack,  3875-87,  3906-26,  3976-83, 
4143-4229,  4242-6.  It  would  not  be  fair,  Cuth- 
bert, 4373  ;  and  would  be  inimical  to  mterests 
of  country,  MacBrayne,  4915. 

Ships  should  pay  on  64  per  cent,  of  gross  tonnage, 
although  gross  tonnage  is  not  very  definite,  Bihoy, 
1266-96,    1324-9. 

Understands  there  are  difficulties  and  anomalies 
in  determination  of  gross  tonnagt,  Mackenzie, 
5980-4,    6010-2;     Tnorne,    6426,    6437-53. 

Vessels  are  usually  chartered  on  their  gross  tonnage, 
but  other  things  are  taken  into  consideration, 
Jonnstnn,  747-59,  884-5;    HoU,   1018-32. 

Gross  tonnage  more  nearly  represents  earning  capa- 
city than  net  tonnage.  Holt,  1140-69.  Gross 
tonnage  does  not  represent  earning  capacity, 
Cuthheit,   44b5-6. 

Gross  tonnage  is  a  fair  measure  of  services  rendered, 
Hamilton,  1946,  2067-2117;  TAorne,  6337-69, 
6482-92.  And  more  nearly  represents  those 
services  than  net  tonnage,  bpencer,  2293-2314  : 
Thompson,  2472-91. 


HALL,  CAPTAIN  EDWARD. 

Is  a  marine  surveyor  and  broker,  for  sale  and  purchase 
of  vessels  at  Cardiff,  with  twenty-two  years  ex- 
perience.    For   eleven   years   previously,    was   in 
command  of  various  steamers.     Acts  as    nautical 
expert  and  adviser  to  various  firms. 
Present  system  of  tonnage  measurement  is  open  to 
serious   abuse,    many   steamers    being   built   with 
object  of  evading  dock  dues.     The  net  register 
tonnage    is   no   indication    of   carrying   capacity. 
Gross  tonnage  gives  much  nearer  approximation 
of  size  of  boat. 
The  length  of  a  vessel  should  be  one  of  the  chief 
factors  in  determining  basis  upon  which  dues  should 
be  levied. 
Modem  cargo  coasting  steamer  is,  in  many  instances, 
built  to  secure  large  and  unnecessary  gross  tonnage, 
in  order  to  get  large  propelling  space  deduction, 
and  boats  with  large  superstructures  above  tonnage 
deck  are  not  as  seaworthy  as  others  of  different 
!        build. 
All  steimers  should  get  an  equal  allowance  of  32  per 
cent,  of  their  gross  tonnage  for  propelling  power, 
and  even  then  small  coasting  steamers  would  pay 
on  a  small  proportion  of  net  to  gross,  as  their  crew 
space  deduction  forms  a  larger  ratio  than  in  larger 
steamers. 
Has  never  known  of  any  case  in  which  sufficient  space 
has  not  been  allowed  for  the  men  to  work  in  the 
engine-room  and  stokehold,  but  if  this  should  be 
attempted,  the  Board  of  Trade  possess  the  necessary 
(        power  to  insist  on  proper  space  being  provided 
»        2925-6,  although  their  power  may  be  limited  2926- 
35,  2959-67. 
The  minimum  crew  space  allowance  of  seventy-two 
cubic  feet  may  not  be  considered  sufficient,  bvit  from 
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his  experience  he  considers  it  is  sufficient  in  ordin- 
ary forecastles,  but  a  maximum  limit  should  be 
fixed  as  well  as  this  minimum  limit  2936-58.  In 
32  percenters  crew  space  is  less  unencumbered 
than  in  one  and  three-quarter  ships  3034-7. 

Would  not  restrict  crew  space  to  5  per  cent,  of  gross 
so  long  as  vessel's  net  register  is  63  per  cent,  or  64 
per  cent,  of  her  gross.  No  shipowner  who  wishes 
to  get  his  ship  properly  worked  would  restrict  his 
crew  space  3038-40. 

He  considers  equal  allowance  of  32  per  cent,  for 
propelling  power  plus  crew  space,  leaving  a  net 
register  of  about  63  per  cent,  of  gross  tonnage, 
would  be  fair  to  dockowners  and  between  ship  and 
ship,  2968-99. 

Takes  gross  tonnage  as  a  measure  in  determining 
services  rendered  because  it  most  nearly  represents 
size  of  ships  3000-18. 

Small  erections  on  a  vessel  are  safer  than  the  larger 
erections  put  on  to  save  tonnage  3019-33. 

H.4.MILT0N,  J.\MES. 

Was  Chairman  of  directors  of  Messrs.  Robert  Napier  & 
Sons,  Limited,  and  until  lately  was  associated  with 
Messrs.   Wm.   Beardmore  &  Co.,  their  successors. 
Has  had  considerable  experience  in  application  of 
tonnage  law,   1934-5. 
Cannot  conceive  that  the  framers  of  the  Act  of  1854 
contemplated  making  proper  allowances  for  coal  in 
arranging  the  deduction  for  propelling  power,  and 
therefore  the  question  of  the  extra  space  over  and 
above  the  actual  space  being  for  coal  had  better 
be  left  out  of  comidcration.     It  would  be  simpler 
to  consider  this  extra  space  in  a  general  way  as  an 
allowance  to  equalise  sailing  ships  and  steamers, 
1936-4. 
Oonsiders  gross  tonnage  a  fair  measure  of  services 
rendered,  .and  does  not  know  why  any  deduction 
should    be   made  except  that   the   great   bulk   oi 
the  ships  already  have   32  per  cent,  of  the  gross 
deducted,  1943-50. 
The    payment  ol    dock    dues    seems     to    him    to 
be    a    pure     matter    of    size    of    ship,    and    no 
tonnage      law     which     took     into     consideration 
every    kind    of   vessel    would     be     fair.       Large 
vessels     make     expensive     demands     on     dock- 
owners    for    accommodation,     and    present    Act 
induces  the  owners  of  these  ships  to  put  the  burden 
of  paying  for  this  accommodation  on  other  people. 
If  dockowners  did  not  provide  the  accommodation 
it  would  stop  the  progress  of  shipping,  and  ships 
ought  to  pav  according  to  the  value  of  the  accom- 
modation affordeQ,  and  a  special  preferential  charge 
for  the  large  passenger  boats  could  not  well  be 
made,  1951-78.     Vessels  with  high  deck  erections 
causing  increased  height  of  sheds  and  cranes  should 
pay  in  proportion,  1 999-200 1 .    The  dock  companies 
are  at  present  getting  too  much  out  of  cargo  boat* 
and  not  enough  out  of  mail  boats,  whereas  the 
latter  cost  the  dock  companies  more  money  to 
accommodate,  2118-30. 
Does  not  think  adoption  of  uniform  deduction  of  32 
per  cent,  for  all  vessels  would  tend  to  place  the 
crew  below  deck  for  when  accommodated  in  deck 
erections   the   actual   space,    though   included   in 
gross  tonnage,  is  all  deducted  again,  and  32  per 
cent,  of  it  would  besides  be  included  in  propelling 
power  allowance.     Further  the  deck  erection  would 
help  to  obtain  a  better  freeboard.     It  is  not  likely 
that  crew  space  would  be  cut  down,  1979-96,  and 
there  is  greater  inducement  under  32  per  cent, 
arrangements  than  under  IJ  allowance  to  add  to 
gross  tonnage  for  benefit  of  crew,   2053-67.     In 
ships  carrying  measurement  cargoes  it  is  scarcely 
conceivable  that  owners  would    cut    down    their 
holds    and  throw  the    space    into    engine    room, 
1997-8. 
Considers  the  32  per  cent,  deduction  a  fair  system 
for  all  classes  of  ships,  2002-33  and  should  be 
applied  uniformly  as  discount  from  gross  tonnage 
2034-52.     It  would  probably  tend  to  extra  pay- 
ment being  made    by  vessels  with     big    tonnage 
above  water,  calling  for  services  by  dockowners, 
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and  «o  U  fairer  than  prcwnt  varying  system,  tor 
gross  tonnage  is  a  fairer  measure  of  service  rendered 
than  length,  breadth  and  draught,  2067-2117. 
PrcMnt  •jrstcm  of  net  tonnage  is  a  most  unequal 
■jrstem  of  ascertaining  services  rendered  by  dock 
to  ship.  By  taking  length  by  breadth  by  draught 
you  get  a  fairer  basis,  but  that  is  not  perfect. 
2131-8.  In  designing  a  ship  the  question  of  pay- 
ing less  or  more  dues  enters  very  little  into  the 
calculations,  and  the  proposed  uniform  32  per 
cent,  deduction  would  have  the  efCect  of  applying 
all  round  any  inequalities  which  naval  architects 
might  perpetrate,  2139-40. 

HANDCOCK,  EDMUND. 

Is  Chairman  of  Cardiff  Pilotage  Board ;  past  Vice- 
President  of  Cardiff  Chamber  of  Commerce ;  and 
has  been  in  business  as  shipowner  in  Cardiff  for 
32  years,  3041-2.  Is  also  s.irveyor  for  foreign 
underwTiters,  3061.  Is  conversant  with  tonnage 
measurement  system  and  considers  deductions 
for  propelling  space  are  excessive  in  deadweight 
coasting  vessels  because  they  do  not  require  or 
use  75  per  cent,  of  engine  space  for  bunker  pur- 
poses as  allowed  to  them.  It  is  unfair  to  dock- 
owner  and  as  between  shipo^vner  and  shipowner 
';  that    there    should    be    unequal    rating.     £,qual 

tonnage  dues  should    be  paid    by  similar  vp«sels 
engaged  in  same  trade  and  occupying  same  ac- 
commodation;   not    only    do    dockowners   suffer 
~  through  low  not  register  tonnage,  but  pilots  do 

•  as  well  for  pilotage  is  paid  on  net  register  in  Bristol 

Channel.     Considers  uniform  deduction  of  32  per 
-f  cent,  would  be  fair  proportion  to  take  ofi  gross 

tonnage  for  propelling  power,  and  crew  space 
deduction  in  addition,  3043-00,  3099-101. 
Xet  register  tonnage  should  be  some  guide  to  carrying 
capacity  in  deadweight  steamerp.  30.'52,  3063-80. 
In  some  cases  the  gross  tonnage  may  be  a  nearer 
measure  of  canning  capacity  than  net  register, 
I  3081-98,  and  the  most  equitable  way  would 
be  for  ships  to  pay  on  about  63  per  cent,  of  their 
gross  tonnage,   3104-43. 


HOLT,  RICHARD  D. 

Is  Manager  of  Ocean  Steamship  Company,  and  China 
Steamship  Navigation  Company,  and  has  been 
member  of  the  Mersey  Dock  Board  since  1896. 
Is  at  present,  chairman  of  Docks  and  Quays  Com- 
mittee, 990-3. 
.Present  system  of  tonnage  measurement  is  not  fair 
to  dockowiiers  as  shown  by  the  different  amounts 
received  from  passenger  steamers,  intermediate 
steamers,  and  fargo  steamers  of  same  dimen- 
sions, of  which  he  gives  instances,  and  it  is  not 
fair  to  shipowners  because  in  the  end  it  all  comes 
'  round  to  an  assessment  of  payment  between  the 

different  types  of  steamers,  994-1003. 

Thinks  Mersey  Dock  Board  in  asking  Parliament  for 
power  to  levy  dues  on  not  less  than  50  per  cent,  of 
gross  tonnage,  asked  for  too  little.  The  dues 
they  levy  are  much  below  their  statutory  maxi- 
mum, 1004-13. 

The  register  tonnage  of  intermediate  vessels,  such 
as  "  Caronia,"  is  decreasing,  the  quantity  of  space 
outside  the  engine  room  being  cut  down  to  improve 
the  quality  of  whs.t  is  left,  and  the  space  for  engines 
i  is  really  earning  power.     If  the  framers  of  the  Law 

(  considered  not  register  as  a  test  of  earning  power, 

no  shipowner  would  do  so  to-day.  In  chartering 
a  ship  the  gross  tonnage  or  the  deadweight  capacity 
would  be  the  basis  of  hire,  1014-1032. 

Grow  tonnage  is  much  nearer  a  proper  measure  of 
earning  capacity  than  net  tonnage,  1140-69. 

The  true  basis  of  services  rendered  by  dockowners 
is  found  by  multiplying  together  length,  extreme 
breadth,  and  extreme  draught,  1033-7,  1080-97. 
The  accommodation  for  coasting  steamers  at  Liver- 
pool has  greatly  improved,  but  the  income  from 
certain  of  these  vessels  has  steadily  decreased,  owing 
to  cutting  down  register  tonnage,  1038-40.  Some 
of  them  have  successive  light  and  air  space,  1200-10. 

The  ideal  method  would  bj  to  pay  on  the  under- 
«-ater  dimeouons  of  a  ship — on  the  space  required 
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in  the  dock  — but  other  things,  such  as  time  occupied, 
might  have  to  be  considered,  1041-53,  1156-9, 
1172-82.  Cannot  get  the  ideal  so  he  is  willing  to 
accept  the  recommondation  of  Royal  Commission 
of  1881,  for  a  maximum  deduction  of  33  per  cent, 
for  propelling  power  of  screw  steamers,  1054-61. 

In  mail  steamers  the  greater  the  deduction  for 
propelling  power  and  the  lower  the  net  tonnage, 
the  higher  the  value  of  a  net  ton  of  space,  so  that 
it  would  be  equitable  as  between  ship  and  ship, 
if  these  vessels,  and  cargo  vessels,  were  taxed  on  a 
fixed  proportion  of  their  gross  tonnage,  1062-73, 
and  a  maximum  deduction  of  32  per  cent,  would 
also  place  coasting  vessels  on  an  equitable  footing 
with  other  vessels,  1074-9.  It  would  not  only 
be  equitable  as  between  ship  and  ship,  but  as  be- 
tween shipowner  and  dockowner,  1098.  Prefers 
such  a  maximum  deduction  to  one  of  50  per  cent, 
which  would  only  be  a  palliation  of  exLcting  affairs. 
The  taxable  tinit  of  a  ship  should  as  nevrly  as 
possible  correspond  to  her  size,  1099-1137.  If 
you  adopt  a  32  per  cent,  deduction  all  round  you 
do  not  interfere  with  97  per  cent,  of  the  vessels 
in  existence  1038-9.  By  taking  fixed  proportion 
of  gross  tonnage  you  get  the  nearest  approxi- 
mation to  what  is  theoretically  fair,  1170-1. 
Sixty-three  per  cent  of  the  gross  would  be  an 
equitatle  basis  on  which  to  charge  dues,  1183-95. 

Hands  in  Tables  giving  particulars  of  the  dock 
dues  paid  by  the  "  Ivemia,"  "  Lucania "  and 
"  Ning  Chow  "  997-8.     (See  Appendix  No.  6.) 

HUGHES,  JOHN  WILLIAM. 

Senior  partner  in  firm  of  T.  &  J.  Harrison,  of  Liver- 
pool, owning  thirty-seven  steamers,  290-1.  Has 
been  a  member  of  Mersey  Dock  Board  for  seven- 
teen years  and  is  Chairman  of  the  Board'g  Works 
Committee,  292-3. 
To  accommodate  largest  class  of  vessels,  the  Dock 
Board  have  teen  engaged  on  dock  extension  works 
for  last  twelve  years,  which,  when  completed,  will 
have  cost  £8,850,000,  and  these  extensions  are  abso- 
lutely necessary.  The  landing  stage  has  been 
lengthened  and  the  bar  deepened,   consequently 

r  coasting  ships  can  now  carry  on  a  much  more 
regular  service,  294-6.  The  tendency,  however,  to 
reduce  the  net  tonnage  of  steamers  results  in  less 
revenue  than  the  Dock  Board  ought  to  get,  having 
regard  to  the  increase  in  the  gross  tonnage  of  the 
port,  296.  The  Dock  Board  applied  to  Parliament 
for  power  to  charge  on  not  less  than  50  per  cent,  of 
the  gross  tonnage  towards  curing  this  manifest  in- 
justice, for  all  vessels  should  be  placed  as  nearly 
as  possible  on  the  same  basis  for  port  charges. 

:        This  could  be  done  by  limiting  the  propelling 
•  power  allowance,  and  he  supports  the  recommenda- 

tion of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Tonnage  of  1881, 
which  provided  that  the  deduction  should  not 
exceed  33  per  cent,  of  the  gross  tonnage  in  screw 
steamers  and  50  per  cent,  in  paddle  steamers, 
297-300. 

The  fast  Atlantic  steamers  are  the  most  expensive  for 
Dock  Board  to  cater  for.  Hands  in  a  comparative 
table  to  prove  this  (see  Appendix  No.  5)  and  shows 
that  recently  a  sum  of  £800.000  had  to  be  expended 
to  provide  for  the  largest  type  of  Atlantic  liners, 
301-307.  Further  extensions  are  being  con- 
sidered at  a  cost  of  £1,540,000  in  order  to  accom- 
modate largest  class  of  vessel  in  the  near  future 
with  a  depth  of  forty  feet  on  neap  tides,  or 
£1,366,000  for  a  depth  of  thirty-five  feet,  and  this 
expenditure  would  not  be  required  except  for  the 
Atlantic  boats,  and  the  net  tonnage  of  these 
vessels  is  steadily  decreasing.  They  should  pay 
on  63  per  cent,  of  their  gross  tonnage,  the  deduc- 
tion for  propelling  power  being  fixed  at  32  per  cent, 
of  the  gross,  308-324,  402,  550-9.  Agrees  that 
this  logically  means  charging  on  gross  tonnage, 
325-332,  499-500 
The  Dock  Board  has  built  two  of  the  finest  graving 
docks  in  the  world  for  the  Atlantic  liners,  333. 
Compares  charges  paid  by  passenger  steamers  and 
cargo  boats,  and  thinks  high  power  liners  and 
coasters  should  pay  on  same  basis  as  ordinary 
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vessels,  viz.,  63  to  65  per  cent,  of  gross  tonnage, 
and  this  view  is  supported  by  many  Liverpool 
shipowners  representing  312  steamers  with  a  gross 
tonnage  of  1,667,480  tons,  334-347.  But  there 
are  some  important  dissentients,  458-9. 

Thinks  that  a  limitation  of  the  propelling  power  to 
50  per  cent,  of  the  gross  would  give  too  great  a 
deduction,  and  points  out  that  while  the  gross 
tonnage  of  coasters  has  increased  during  recent 
years  their  net  tonnage  has  decreased,  348-9, 440-2 
All  types  of  vessels,  coasters  and  Atlantic  liners 
should  get  the  same  allowance  for  propelling  power 
of  32  per  cent.,  and  pay  on  63  per  cent,  of  the  gross 
tonnage,  350-369,  496-8,  567-581.  This  would 
increase  the  amount  paid  by  some  of  the  liners 
but  not  unduly,  370-390.  By  making  the  minimum 
50  per  cent,  of  the  gross  tonnage,  the  revenue  of 
the  port  of  Liverpool  would  be  increased  by 
15,000  on  a  revenue  of  £1,000,000,  of  which  the 
Cunard  Company  would  pay  £2,000,  443-4. 

Present  tonnage  system  is  illogical,  and  he  wants  a 
rule  similar  to  the  Suez  Canal  Rule  of  50  per  cent, 
limitation,  391-8.  But  thinks  that  30  per  cent, 
would  be  more  reasonable  than  50  percent,  578-80. 

Thinks  a  vessel  600  feet  long  should  pay  more  than 
one  400  feet  long,  or  in  other  words,  a  vessel  should 
pay  for  her  dock  accommodation  on  her  actual 
size,  399-400,  521. 

Does  not  think  universal  deduction  of  32  per  cent, 
would  tend  to  limit  the  working  space  and  light 
and  air  space  of  the  engine  and  boiler  room?, 
403-429. 

Any  inducement  to  cramp  the  engine  room  space  is 
as  great  in  ordinary  cargo  vessel  as  in  large  pas- 
senger vessel,  but  hiving  experience  of  engine 
rooms  of  both,  does  not  think  working  space  per 
man  is  cramped  in  either,  460-9.  Space  outside 
i  t.>>e  machinery  is  not  entirely  a  measure  of  earning 

capacity,  both  the  space  inside  and  outside  must 
betakentogjther,  470-81,  501-7.  Thinks  it  would 
be  fair  for  all  vessels  to  have  the  same  deduction 
for  propelling  space,  and  that  shipowners  would  be 
in  a  better  position  if  there  were  an  arbitrary  net 
tonnage,  432-5.  Sufficient  inducement  already 
exists  in  large  passenger  vessels  to  curtail  engine 
space  to  the  minimum,  in  view  of  the  value  of  the 
space  for  passengers,  489-94,  534-5. 

The  deepening  of  the  bar  in  the  Mersey  was  done 
primarily  for  the  American  passenger  boats,  but 
coasting  vessels  have  greatly  benefited  thereby, 
430-3,  486-8.  Believes  that  for  eight  months 
in  the  year  a  number  of  passenger  coasting  steamers 
sail  with  their  cabins  empty,  434-6.  Coasters  have 
a  great  advantage  because  they  do  not  pay  dues  on 
a  deck  load,  612. 

Mentions  a  specific  case  in  which  the  Board  of  Trade 
amended  regulations  made  it  impossible  to  build 
a  boat  with  the  same  low  register  tonnage  as  one 
built  prior  to  1901,  437-9. 

Mersey  Dock  Board  arc  quite  satisfied  with  payment 
made  by  large  proportion  of  ships  using  the  port, 
and,  for  the  moment,  their  complaint  is  limited  to 
small  proportion  of  vessels  trading  to  Liverpool, 
but  that  proportion  is  on  the  increase  and  all  they 
ask  is  for  an  equitable  basis  on  which  to  charge 
dues  in  those  cases,  445-57.  Ninety-five  or  97  per 
cent,  of  the  vessels  now  pay  on  64  per  cent,  of  their 
gross  tonnage  and  there  would  be  no  great  hardship 
in  making  the  other  5  or  3  per  cent,  pay  the  same, 
523-7,  567-77. 

Dock  authorities  incur  e.xtra  expense  in  providing 
accommodation  for  vessels  with  high  deck  erections. 
Pier  heads,  quay  sides  and  sheds  have  to  be  raised, 
and  therefore  in  taking  gross  tonnage,  with  a  fixed 
discount,  as  the  basis  of  charge,  there  would  be  no 
injustice  in  charging  upon  these  erections  as  part 
of  the  gross  tonnage,  .'508-23.  Although  it  is  not 
30  expensive  to  provide  accommodation  for  that 
part  of  a  ship  above  water  as  for  that  part  below 
■water,  he  does  not  think  the  fairer  basis  of  charge 
would  be  the  tonnage  of  the  ship  below  the  water 
line,  526-8. 

Thinks  there  is  a  great  distinction  between  a  small 
coasting  vessel  and  an  ocean-going    vessel  with 
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regard  to  the  space  actually  occupied  by  machinery 
and  coal,  and  the  two  classes  need  separate  con-    . 
sideration,  536-7. 

If  the  fast  ocean-going  ships  need  help  in  competing 
with  similar  foreign  ships  the  Government  should 
give  them  a  higher  subsidy,  and  not  help  them  by 
making  the  64  per  cent,  tonnage  ships  pay  more 
dues,  and  so  pay  for  the  increased  dock  accommo- 
dation they  require,  538-549. 

The  deadweight  cargo  landed  by  a  vessel  has  in  no 
port  been  made  the  basis  for  charging  dues,  and 
although  the  witness  draws  a  comparison  between 
gross  and  net  tonnage,  he  is  not  prepared  to  do  so 
between  deadweight  and  gross  tonnage,  604-21. 

Hands  in  table  showing  the  amount  of  dock  tonnage 
rates  paid  by  certain  mail  steamers  and  by  certain 
cargo  steamers,  302  (see  Appendix  No.  5).  Also 
a  table  showing  the  amount  of  dock  tonnage  rates 
paid  by  the  Belfast  Steamship  Co.,  Limited,  in  the 
years  1882,  1892,  1904,  349  (see  Appendix  No.  4). 

HULL,  BARNSLEY  &  WEST  RIDING  JUNCTION 
RAILWAY  AND  DOCK  COMPANY. 
Extract  from  the  minutes  of  a  Board  meeting  of 
the  Company  held  on  30th  May,  1905,  is  printed 
at  the  end  of  the  Fourteenth  Day's  Evidence  at 
page  169.  It  contains  a  resolution  to  the  efEeot- 
that  deduction  for  propelling  power  should  be 
limited  in  accordance  with  recommendation  con- 
tained in  Clause  44  (g)  of  Report  of  Royal  Co/m- 
mission  on  Tonnage,  1881.  (£ee  Royal  Commission 
on  Tonnage.) 

ISLE  OF  MAN  STEAM  PACKET  COMPANY,  I-TD. 
(Thos.  Or  ford  *  Son,  Agents.) 

Object  to  any  change  being  made  in  Section  78  or- 
Section  87  of  Merchant  Shipping  Act,  1894,  and 
submit  that  the  large  expenditure  of  recent 
years  by  the  Mersey  Dock  and  Harbour  Board 
has  been  in  the  interests  of  vessels  engaged  in 
foreign  trade  and  has  not  benefitted  their  ships, 
and  that  they  pay  very  fairly  for  the  accommoda- 
tion they  require. 

(A  letter  from  this  Company  is  printed  at  the  end  of 
the  Twenty-first  day's  evidence,  at  page  265.) 

JACK,  THOMAS.  '■>..' 

Hands  in  proof  of  his  evidence,  which  states  that  he 
is  managing  director  of  Shamrock  Shipping  Com- 
pany, owning  ten  large  coasting  steamers  mostly 
of  modern  build.  Is  an  associate  member  of 
Institute  of  Naval  Architects,  and  he  has  given 
much  attention  to  question  of  tonnage  measure- 
ment. Also  speaks  for  various  Clyde,  Belfast, 
Liverpool,  and  Cardiff  owners  of  coasting  steamers,, 
and  for  Midland  Railway  Company,  representing, 
in  the  aggregate,  nearly  300  steamers. 

The    influence    of    present    tonnage    measurement 
laws  has  been  for  good.     The  trend  of  legislation 
'  has  been  to  secure  a  more  seaworthy  vessel  by 

exempting  from  taxable  area  improved  space 
for  crew,  for  light  and  air,  and  double  bottoms 
for  water  ballast.  Tnese  improvements  increase 
gross  tonnage,  and  so  make  comparisons  of  gross 
to  net,  at  different  periods,  fallacious.  They  do 
not  add  materially  to  carrying  power  of  ship,  and 
as  they  are  mostly  in  form  of  erections  above 
toimage  deck,  they  do  not  call  for  increased  dock 
accommodation. 

If  gross  tonnage  is  to  be  taxed  it  will  tend  to  pro- 
duce a  less  comfortable  and  seaworthy  ship  and 
to  cramp  accommodation  for  officers  and  crew. 

States  that  modem  coasting  steamer  with  a  lower 
net  register  tonnage  in  comparison  to  her  gross, 
than  older  vessel,  yields  increased  revenue  to 
harbour  authorities,  and  compares  modern 
"  Skeldon  "  with  their  oldest  vessel,  the  "  Avon," 
showing  that  former  gives  a  return  of  89  per  cent, 
more  for  space  occupied,  than  latter. 

Gross  tonnage  is  not  fixed  measure  of  ship's  capacity, 
and  in  the  end  such  a  basis  would  not  suit  harbour 
authorities.     Produces    model    and    drawing    of 
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"  Skeldon  "  to  prove  this,  showing  how  she  could 
be  altered  to  the  disadvantage  of  dock  owners 
on  a  gross  tonnage  basis. 
Present  tonnage  law  is  not  unfair  as  between  ship  nnd 
ship.     Certain  spaces  in  every  ship,  large  or  small, 
remain  practically  constant,  and  so  long  as  cubic 
measurement  is  basis  of  tonnage,  small  vessels  must 
have  proportionately  lower  net  register  than  large 
ships. 
Considers  coasting  vessels  pay  well  for  accommodation 
afforded  to  them  by  dockownors  and  a  limit   to 
propelling  power  allowance,  unless  it  were  a  very 
broaa  one,  would  .seriously  penalise  these  vessels. 
Under  present  Board  of  Trade  administration  an  ab- 
solutely unfairlv  measured  boat  is  no  longer  possible 
38/3-5. 
To  charge  on  proportion  of  gross  tonnage  would  be 
inimical  to  interests  of  crew  both  as  regards  working 
and  sleeping  accommodation,  for  vessels  would  be 
altered  in  this  direction  without  diminishing  their 
carrying    capacity,    3876-87,    3906-26,    3976-83. 
Objects  to  gross  tonnage  being  taken  as  basis  of 
charge,  or  any  fixed  percentage  of  it,  4024-6.     It 
would  prevent  rational  progress,  which  in  past  has 
been  largely  due  to  tonnage  and  load  line  legislation, 
4(M6-77,  4247-52.     Could  reduce  gross  tonnage  of 
'■'  Skeldon  "  and  yet  carry  more  cargo.     If  dues 
were  charged  on  gross,  or  percentage  of  gross,  an 
inducement  would  exist  to  do  this,  but  ship  would 
not  be  such  a  comfortable  and  seaworthv  ship  as  at 
j'      present,    4143-4229,    4242-6.     The   modem    ship 
carries  more  cargo  than  older  ship  because  of  her 
shape   and  water  ballast.     Consequently,    taking 
into  consideration  the  total  revenue  from  ship  and 
.    '       cargo  she  is  a  better  customer  to  the  docks,  .^888- 
•       3902,  3927-75,  4027-45,  4078^142,  4352-60. 
,    Gii'es  instances  of  unremunerative  expenditure  on 
docks  built  in  excess  of  demands  of  port,  3903-5. 
Coasting  and  cross  channel  vessels  often  overlap 
one  another  or  are  scarphed  at  Belfast  and  Bristol 
Channel  docks,  .3984-90.  As  a  rule  coasting  steamers 
are  berthed  at  the  older  and  cheaper  wharves,  and 
therefore  the  return  they  give  in  proportion  to  cost 
of  wharf  is  likely  to  be  as  good,  if  not  better,  than 
the    large    steamers    occupying    more    expensive 
wharves.  And  that  also  applies  to  other  accommo- 
dation, such  as  draught  of  water,  sheds,  etc.,  4260- 
79,  4286-4303,  4345-51. 
Amended  Board  of  Trade  instructions  have  prevented 
production  of  "  freaks,"  and  present  administration 
produces  uniformity  in  application  of  tonnage  rules, 
3991^015,   4253-9,    4361-71.     Had    no   need   in 
"  Skeldon  "  to  take  light  and  air  spaces  into  account 
for  purpose  of  propelling  power  allowance,  4016-23. 
If  a  limitation  were  placed  on  propelling  power  allow- 
ance, it  woula  seriously  penalise,  probably  to  the 
point  of  extinction,  a  useful  class  of  small  coasting 
vessel  unless  the  limitation  was  a  very  broad  one, 
4280-6,4304-11. 
Under  present  law  certain  spaces  in  a  ship  can  be 
excluded  from  measurement,  and  there  is  nothing 
WTong  in  getting  this  done,  4312-21.     In  the  large 
majority  of  vessels,  which  get  32  per  cent,  of  gross 
tonnage  for  propelling  power  allowance,  consider- 
able manipulation  occurs  to  obtain  the  allowance, 
and  his  ships  are  placed  at  a  disadvantage  com- 
,  pared  to  them.     Dock  authorities  do  not  complain 

of  the.se  boats,  l,jit  if  they  want  more  money  they 
should  insist  on  fair  measurement  of  engine  rooms 
of  this  large  majority,  amounting  to  93  per  cent,  of 
•hips  at  Liverpool,  4322-44. 

JACKSON.  CAPTAIN  J.  E. 

Marine  Superinteruient  at  Fleetwood,  of  Lancashire 
and  Yorkshire,  and  London  and  North  Western 
Joint   Railway  Companies. 

A.  statement  by  Captain  Jackson  is  printed  at  page 
266.  He  states  that  under  the  present  tonnage 
rules  a  considerable  improvement  has  been  made 
m  building  pa  -scnger  steamers,  and  any  alteration 
would  1)0  retrograde  in  its  operation.  Vessels 
such  as  the  cross  Channel  mail  sUamers  belonging 
to  the  oorapani(;3  he  represents,  although  of  low 
net    register    tonnage,    pay    harbour    authorities 
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better  than  any  other  type  of  vessel  in  consequence 
of  their  frequent  trips,  and  if  a  change  be  desired 
in  case  of  these  vessels  using  an  appropriated 
berth,  a  fair  and  equitable  rent  might  be  charged 
per  annum  in  lieu  of  dues  paid  daily  on  register 
tonnage. 

Present  tonnage  rules  do  not  act  unfairly  between 
ship  and  ship,  and  any  legislation  altering  them 
without  some  corresponding  legislation  limiting 
the  powers  of  harbour  authorities  would  not  be 
just. 

Considers  that  coasting  steamers  contribute  more  in 
proportion  to  harbour  authorities  than  large 
cargo  steamers  from  abroad,  and  that  present 
amount,  paid  as  dues  by  the  steamers  he  represents, 
is  both  just  and  equitable. 

JOHNSTON,  EDMUND. 

States  that  the  Johnston  Fleet  trades  to  the  United 
States  and  the  Black  Sea,  and  consists  of  nineteen 
vessels  with  a  total  gross  tonnage  of  80,500  tons  and 
a  total  net  tonnage  of  52,100  tons,  628-9.  Thinks 
vessels  should  pay  dues  on  their  net  register 
with  a  limit,  so  that  it  cannot  be  reduced  to  a  very 
low  proportion  of  the  gross,  and  considers  the  limita- 
tion of  the  propelling  power  allowance  recom- 
mended by  the  Royal  Commission  of  1881  is  the 
right  solution  of  the  present  difiBculty.  His  own 
boats  pay  on  about  64  per  cent,  of  their  gross 
tonnage,  630-2,  700-1.  Tie  proper  mode  of 
assessment  would  be  on  gros.s  tonnage  les.s  a  fixed 
deduction,  652-5.  But  Liverpool  shipownei-s  are 
not  unanimous  on  the  point,  (95-7.  The  principle 
of  making  an  allowance  for  propelling  power  is 
right,  779-83. 
Thinks  an  all  round  32  per  cent,  allowance  better 
than  a  limit  of  50  per  cent,  although  it  might 
give  more  fuel  space  to  cargo  boats  as  compared 
with  passenger  steamers,  899-937.  The  50  per 
cent  limitation  might  give  a  disproportionately 
low  register  tonnage,  938-945. 
Fixed  upon  32  per  cent,  because  great  majority  of 
vessels  pay  upon  64  or  65  per  cent,  of  their  gross 
tonnage,  981-3.  His  suggestion  really  takes  gross 
tonnage  as  a  basis,  and  if  adopted  it  would  affect 
British  ships  when  in  foreign  ports  to  a  certain 
extent,  984-9. 
Fast  Atlantic  mail  vessels  and  coasting  boats  do 
not  pay  dues  on  a  proper  basis,  although  special 
facilities  are  given  to  the  former  in  the  Mersey 
by  the  dredging  of  the  bar,  and  the  provision 
of  the  landing  stage.  These  advantages  were  not 
required  by  ordinary  cargo  vessels,  633-42,  797-815. 
Admits  that  the  fast  passenger  coasting  steamers 

do  not  require  much  accommodation,  681-7. 
If  the  present  tonnage  system  is  continued  cargo 
boats  will  have  to  bear  whole  expenditure  of  port 
of  Liverpool,  and  present  action  of  Mersey  Dock 
Board,  is,  in  Liverpool,  looked  upon  a.s  a  cargo 
boat   fight.     Cargo   vessels   at   present   make   up 
for  deficit  on  receipts  from  fast  mail  boats  and 
coasting   steamers,    and   large   proportion   of  ex- 
penditure is  really  for  class  of  ship   paying  a 
relatively  small  rate  compared  to  her  size,  855-83. 
Considers  that  these  and  fast  passenger  vessels  get 
too  great  a  deduction  for  propelling  pow»r    and 
that  they  are  as  well  able  to  pay  full  dues  as  any 
other  class  of  vessels.  643-51.     In  view  of   large 
amounts    written     off     by    Cunard      Company 
for  depreciation  during  last  sixteen  years,  their 
dividend  is  not  a  fair  test  of  this,  688-94. 
Fast  passenger   ships   should   only  have  the  same 
propelling     power     allowance    as     cargo    boats, 
although    they   require    more     coal     space    and 
cost   more  to  run,  for    their   earning    power    is 
relatively  great     States  that  it  costs   £6,000  to 
run  the  cargo  steamer  "  Rowanmore  ' '  to  America 
and  back,  and  £15,000  to  run  the  "  Campania," 
and    that     their    earnings     would    approximate 
relatively  to  those  figures.     Could  not  measure 
the  relative  earning  power  by  taking  the  gross 
tonnage  for  the  two  ships  and  deducting  a  fixed 
amount  for  each,  698-739, 771-3.     During  last  few 
years  cargo  boats  have  not  made  money  in  North 
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Atlantic  trade  while  passenger  steamers  have,  and 
although  the  ic  rnier  are  dependeat  on  what  they 
earn  on  their  homeward  voyage,  while  passenger 
vessels  earn  money  each  way,  he  still  thinks  it  fair  to 
compare  the  earnings  of  the  two,  740-6,  827-54, 
886-99,  970-80.  You  charter  a  ship  on  her  gross 
tonnage  but  the  relation  between  gross  tonnage  and 
deadweight  carrying  capacit3-is  taken  into  account, 
and  higher  rates  are  required  for  vessels  of  high 
speed,  747-59,  884-5.  As  speed  increases  the  oa'-n- 
ing  capacity  measured  by  gross  tonnage  increases 
in  value,  760-2.  But  there  is  a  limit  to  the  speed 
that  pays  in  any  particular  trade,  and  shipowners 
building  fast  passenger  steamers  know  that, 
763-70. 

He  would  not  limit  the  deduction  for  light  and  air 
space  in  passenger  vessels,  but  would  limit  the 
whole  propelling  power  deduction  to  33  per  cent, 
of  the  gross  tonnage,  and  does  not  thinli  this  would 
necessarily  limit  the  light  and  air  space,  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  cicre  men  must  be  employed  in  the 
machinery  spaces  of  such  vessels  as  compared  with 
cargo  vessels,  656-68. 

The  32  per  cent,  allowance  has  not  induced  a  small 
light  and  air  space  in  ordinary  cargo  vessel,  774-8. 

In  view  of  value  of  passenger  accommodation,  suffi- 
cient inducement  to  limit  light  and  air  spaces  al- 
ready exists  in  large  passenger  boats,  816-27.  The 
cargo  bn  ught  into  port  is  carted  away  and  cuti 
up  the  roads,  which  have  to  be  kept  in  repair. 
Passengers  do  not  use  up  the  roads  to  the  same 
extent,  but  for  the  goods  dues  are  paid  to  the 
Mersey  Dock  Board,  who  receive  nothing  fcr  the 
passengers.  A  certain  amount  of  dues  are  also  paid 
on  animals,  669-80. 

Should  not  think  the  dock  tonnage  rates  influenced 
the  design  of  Cunard  Company's  vessels,  but  believe 
they  have  in  case  of  coasters,  784-796. 

Proportion  of  register  tonnage  to  dead  weight  capacity 
should  not  be  taken  as  a  guide  in  considering  pro- 
portion of  register  tonnage  to  gross  tonnage, 
because  so  many  factors  enter  into  deadweight 
capacity,  946-53.  And  displacement  would  not 
form  a  uniform  basis  to  charge  upon.  954-69. 

LANCASHIRE    AND   YORKSHIRE   AND   LONDON 
AND  NORTH  WESTERN  JOINT  RAILWAYS. 

See  Captain  J.  E.  Jackson. 

LANDER,  HENRY. 

Has  held  past  of  chief  collector  of  Cardiff  Railway 
Company  at  Bute  Docks  since  1881.  Gives  statis- 
tics as  to  number  of  vessels  entered  and  cleared 
at  Cardiff  and  the  exports  and  imports  of  the 
port,  together  with  similar  figures  for  Bute  Docks 
alone.  The  present  system  of  tonnage  measure- 
ment is  unfair  and  anomalous  in  its  operation 
not  only  as  regards  dock"  revenue,  but  also  as 
between  ship  and  ship.  The  expense  of  pro- 
viding dock  accommodation  is  continually  growing 
while  the  return  from  dues  is  continually  de- 
clining owing  to  changes  in  the  measurement  of 
ships.  There  is  no  common  international  agree- 
ment between  countries,  the  same  vessel  having 
to  pay  on  different  tonnage  in  different  countries, 
80  that  the  agreement  between  nations  is  not  so 
close  as  to  make  it  any  drawback  for  Great  Britain 
to  alter  her  system,  2593-2618.  Besides  most 
countries  impose  limit  of  5  per  cent,  of  gross 
tonnage  on  crew  space  deduction,  while  there 
is  no  limit  in  British  system,  2619-22>  Does 
not  object  to  crew  space  deduction,  2824-40, 
2888-2S12. 

Charging  dues  on  gross  tonnage  is  most  equitable 
system,  2619,  2690-4.  One  of  chief  causes  of 
present  anomalies  of  net  register  is  the  allowance 
of  75  per  cent,  for  bunker  coal.  Most  of  these 
anomalies  would  disappear  if  the  maximum 
allowance  for  propelling  power  were  limited 
to  .32  per  cent,  of  gross  tonnage.  A  .W  per  cent, 
limitation  as  suggested  by  Mr.  Wilkins  would 
in  the  case  of  many  ports,  be  useless  and  inoperative 
mainly  because  of  the  deduction  for  crew  space. 
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Dockowners  are  not  satisfied  with  a  net  register 
of  40  per  cent,  of  gross  tonnage,  2623-66.  Prom 
dockowner's  point  of  view  nothing  under  60  per 
cent,  of  gross  is  worth  having,  2806.  If  his 
proposal  were  adopted  about  15  per  cent  to  20 
per  cent,  of  tonnage  entering  Bute  Docks  would 
be  affected,  2677-84.  Recommends  equal  allow- 
ance of  32  per  cent,  of  gross  tonnage  for  pro- 
pellin!?  power,  but  is  of  opinion,  personally,  that 
accual  size  of  engine  room,  plus  75  per  cent,  for 
bunker  space,  provided  it  never  exceeds  32  per 
cent.,  would  be  more  accurate  than  the  present 
estimated  allowance,  2807-18,  2880-7,  2913-24. 

Hands  in  number  of  lists  and  tables  giving  general 
and  detailed  account  of  different  classes  of  steamers 
trading  to  Bute  Docks  and  showing  effect  of 
present  anomalous  net  register  tonnage,  2656 
(See  Appendix  No.   18). 

In  a  certain  month  in  1883  only  one  steamer  cleared 
whose  net  register  was  less  than  50  per  cent,  of 
her  gross.  In  1893,  17  per  cent,  of  the  steamers 
were  under  50  per  cent.,  and  in  1904,  39  per  cent. 
Taking  the  total  tonnage  of  these  vessels  the 
amount  formed  7-30  per  cent,  of  the  whole  net 
register  tonnage,  the  remaining  92-70  per  cent, 
representing  vessels  whose  net  register  was  above 
50  per  cent,  of  their  gross.  The  average  pro- 
portion of  net  to  gross  of  these  steamers  was 
63-02  per  cent.,  and  the  average  proportion  of 
net  to  gross  of  all  steamers  clearing  from  Bute 
Docks  in  1904  was  59-99  per  cent.,  or  say  60 
per  cent.,  2657-69. 

The  rapid  diminution  in  sailing  ships  using  the  docks 
since  1883  is  mainly  due  to  entry  of  steamers  into 
coasting  trade,  2670-4. 

The  proportion  of  tons  net  register  to  tons  of  cargo 
shipped  has  considerably  diminished  and  so  has 
the  proportion  of  tons  net  register  to  tons  gross 
register,  2875-6.  Cargo  carried  in  proportion  to 
net  register  is  one  factor  to  take  into  account  in 
charging  dues,  but  it  is  least  important,  and  only 
applies  to  deadweight  vessels  ;  ether  factors  are 
length  of  vessel  and  proportion  of  net  tonnage  to 
gross  tonnage.  Gross  tonnage,  if  you  take  measure- 
ments, is  fair  thing  for  purposes  of  comparison, 
2685-96,  2734-42,  2815-17.  Generally  there  is 
no  relation  between  actual  weight  carried  and  net 
tonnage,  and  vessels  are  still  built  whose  net  ton- 
nage is  under  40  per  cent,  of  their  gross  tonnage, 
2841-69. 

On  the  average  coasting  vessels  are  only  charged 
between  one-third  and  one-fourth  of  the  dues  in 
Bristol  Channel,  that  other  vessels  are  charged, 
although  they  occupy  identical  berths.  In  fixing 
original  dock  schedules  of  charges,  doubtless 
freights  were  taken  into  account,  2697-2728. 
Time  occupied  in  dock  is  a  sort  of  element  to  be 
considered  in  rating  vessels,  2729-33.  Length  of 
vessel  by  breadth  by  draught  would  not  be  perfect 
system  of  measuring  services  rendered  because 
of  superstructures  above  deck,  2819-23.  There 
are  other  factors  which  should  be  taken  into  account 
and  net  register  tonnage  does  not  represent  them, 
2370-81.  In  Cardiff,  that  is  Bute,  Penarth  and 
Barry,  the  rates  charged  are  the  maximum  in 
every  classification,  2743-5.  There  are  rates  on 
goods  other  than  dock  rates  for  ships,  2766-74  ; 
and  vessels  over  60  tons  register  pay  5s.  Town 
dues,  2841-3. 

Considerable  discrepancy  exists  in  coasting  steamers 
between  propelling  space  allowed  and  that  actually 
used,  2746-60.  Steamers  engaged  in  same  trade 
are  often  unequally  rated,  2761-91.  Continual 
reduction  in  net  tonnage  is  going  on,  and  gross 
tonnage  is  showing  a  downward  tendency,  2792  - 
2806. 

LEITH,    C0MMISSI0NEE8    FOR    THE  HARBOUR 
AND  DOCKS   OF. 

(See  also  William  Thomson  d;  Co.,  and  James  Currie.) 

A  statement  made  on  behalf  of  the  Commissioners  by 

Mr.  Pet«r  Whyte,  M.   Inst.,  C.E.,  Superintendent 

of  the  Harbour  and  Docks,  is  printed  at  the  end 

of  the  Twenty -first  day's  evidence,  page  262. 
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The  preaent  rate*  are  only  about  50  per  cent,  of 
authorised  statutory  rates  and  the  reductions 
granted  from  time  to  time  have  been  made  in  the 
interest  of  the  trade  of  the  port,  and  in  view  of  the 
then  existing  tonnages  on  which  rates  were  levied. 
Pot  some  years  the  attention  of  the  Commissioners 
haa  been  directed  to  the  diminishing  ratio  of  net 
register  to  gross  tonnage  of  vessels  as  shown  in  the 
Tables  submitted.  If  present  system  be  con- 
tinued, the  revenue  of  docks  will  be  prejudici  illy 
affected,  and  their  financial  stability  imperilled. 

Rates  would  be  more  equitable  if  charged  upon 
gross  tonnage,  the  rates  being  adjusted  to  meet 
the  altered  tonnage.  For  use  of  dry  docks  at  Leith 
this  is  already  done. 

Having  regard  to  all  the  circumstances  of  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  Committee,  and  otherwise,  the  system 
of  allowances  should  be  so  altered  as  to  give  no 
less  than  63  per  cent,  of  gross  tonnage  to  charge 
upon. 

LEITH,  HULL,  AND  HAMBURG  STEAM   PACKET 
Co.,  LTD. 

(See  Jamti  Currie.) 

LIGHT  AND  AIR  SPACES. 

By  Section  2  of  Merchant  Shipping  (Tonnage)  Act, 
1889,  (now  Section  78  (2)  of  Merchant  Shipping 
Act,  1894),  light  and  air  spaces  above  crown  of 
engine   room,    and   above   upper   deck,    may,    at 
owners'    request,    be    included    in    engine    room 
measurement,  and  so  increase  allowance  for  pro- 
pelling power,   Willeim,  5-7.     These  spaces  grew 
to  such  dimensions  that  Board  of  Trade  amended 
their  instructions  to  limit  the  length  and  breadth 
of  the  spaces  to  reasonable  extent,  WUkiris,  9-10, 
161-72,  272-8.     Present  difficulty  as  to  propelling 
power  is  largely  due  to  inclusion  of  light  and  air 
spaces,  and  his  proposal  to  limit  allowance  for 
propelling    power    would    include    light    and    air 
spaces.     Willcina,  22-7,  100-10,  150-7. 

Dees  not  think  uniform  deduction  of  32  per  cent,  for 
propelling  power  would  tend  to  limit  light  and  air 
spaces,  Hughes  403-29 ;  Johnston,  656-68.  It 
has  not  done  so  in  ordinary  cargo  vessels,  Johnston, 
774-8.  If  dues  had  to  be  paid  on  such  spaces  it 
would  tend  to  reduce  the  ample  accommodation 
at  present  provided,  Watson,  3548-52,  3642-53, 
3838-67 ;  MacBrayne,  4993-5180 ;  Moorhouse, 
5769-7 1 .  An  uniform  32  per  cent,  deduction  would 
tend  to  cut  down  light  and  air  spaces,  C-uthhert, 
4527  ;   Cook,  4747-50. 

Working  spaces  are  not  cramped  in  either  cargo 
steamers  or  large  passenger  steamers,  //ji^^c»,460-9, 
although  sufficient  inducement  exists  in  latter 
having  regard  to  value  of  space  for  passengers, 
Hughes,  489-94,  534-5  ;   Johnston,  816-27. 

Some  coasting  steamers  have  excessive  light  and 
air  spaces,  HoU,  1200-10,  and  coal  spaces,  Brace, 
1878-94,  1909-12;  Handcock,  3052.  Light  and 
air  spaces  only  sufficient  for  men's  comfort  in  his 
coasting  steamers,  MacBrayne,  4993-8.  Ship- 
owners should  get  credit  for  these  spaces  as  they 
do  under  present  system,  MacBrayne,  5122-52. 
If  they  did  npt  spaces  would  be  cut  down,  Mac- 
Brayne, 5180. 

LIMITATION  OP  PROPELLING  POWER  ALLOW- 
ANCE. 

(See  Propelling  Power  Allowance.) 

LIVERPOOL  &  NORTH    WALES   STEAMSHIP  CO 
LTD. 

(See  W.  H.  Dodd.) 

LONDON  &  INDIA  DOCKS  COMPANY. 

A  statement  is  printed  at  the  end  of  the  Nineteenth 
Day's  evidence,  page  227,  giving  particulars  of 
special  arrangements  made  with  Coasters,  etc. 
for  annual  payments  based  upon  extent  of  quay 
and  shed  accommodation  appropriated  to  the 
Teasels,  and  not  on  their  net  register  tonnage. 


LONDON   AND   NORTH   WESTERN   RAILWAY. 
(See  Captain  J.  E.  Jaekton.) 

LONDON  AND  SOUTH  WESTERN  RAILWAY. 
A  letter  from  the  General  Manager  is  printed  at  th» 
end  of  the  Fifteenth  Day's  evidence,  page  184, 
suggesting  that  in  the  interests  of  dock-owners 
as  well  as  of  equaUty  of  treatment  between  ships, 
the  anomalies  now  existing  and  the  disproportion- 
ate payments  made  by  steamers,  would  be  equit- 
ably met  by  the  adoption  of  Clause  44  (g)  of  the 
Majority  Report  of  the  Royal  Commission  oa 
Tonnage,  1881  (see  Riyal  Commission  on  Tonnage). 

MACBRAYNE,  DAVID  HOPE. 

Hands  in  proof  of  his  evidence  which  states  that  he 
is  a  partner   in  the   firm  of   Messrs.  David  Mac- 
Brayne, Shipowners,  Glasgow,  who  own  33  steam- 
ers sailing  between  Glasgow  and  the  West  Coast 
of  Scotland.     They  carry  mails,   under  subsidy, 
and  passengers  and  cargo.     They  are  seldom  one- 
fifth  filled  with  cargo  or  passengers,  and  are  often 
empty.     Submits  statement  showing  an  analysis- 
of  the  tonnage  of  these   steamers  (see   Appendix 
No.    21.)     Total    gross    tonnage    8418  25    tons  ; 
total  nett  tonnage  3235  tons,  an  average  of  38-4 
per  cent,  for  gross. 
Is  opposed  to  any  alteration  of  Merchant  Shipping 
Act   which   would  increase   rateable   tonnage   of 
vessels.     Practically    all    the    ports    they    visit 
have  power  to  charge  dues  on  net  register,    but 
at  a  number  of  the  smaller  ports  the  dues   are 
compounded  for  an  annual  sum,   and  at  other 
ports   special   arrangements   are   made.     If  dues 
were  always  paid  on  nett  register  the  freight  or 
fare  received  would  in  some  cases  be  swallowed 
up  a  hundred  times  over. 
The  mail  steamers  in  the  West  Highlands  as  a  rule 
sail  in  ballast,  which  is  not  removed  from  the  ship 
from  year's  end  to  year's  end.     His  steamers  can 
be  easily  berthed,  occupy  a  minimum  of  space,  and 
do  not  involve  any  costly  works.     They  serve 
comparatively  poor  districts,  and  any  extra  burdea 
imposed  by  an  alteration  in  tonnage  measurement 
would  either  fall  on  those  who  use  the  steamers, 
or  result  in  stopping  the  steamers  altogether. 
It  would  be  unfair  to  base  an  alteration  of  the  genera) 
law  upon  the  experience  of  any  one  port  such  as 
Liverpool.     The  conditions  are  quite  different  even 
in  Glasgow  and  Greenock  as  compared  with  Liver- 
pool. 
The  net  tonnage  of  a  ship  is  a  fair  gauge  of  its  earning 

capacity. 
Present  Board  of  Trade  rules  of   measurement  are 
fair  and  reasonable,   do  not  present    any  great 
anomalies,  and  a  discretionary  power  to]jBoard  of 
Trade  would  obviate  any  necessity  for  far-reaching 
changes. 
Small  and  large  vessels  cannot  be  put  in  the  same 
category.   Under  present  rules  there  is  some  induce- 
ment to  build  a  larger  vessel  than  that  actually 
required,  the  public  receiving  the  benelit.   Different 
trades  and  different  circumstances  require  different 
classes  of  ships,   and  different  localities  require 
different  treatment. 
If  harbours  want  funds  they  might  levy  a  charge  or 
duty  on  passengers.     There  need  be  no  conflict  of 
interest   between   harbour  authorities   and  ship- 
owners, for  each  is  necessary  to  the  other,  and  it  is  a 
mistake  for  harbour  boards  to  regard  themselves 
only  as  assessing  authorities.  A  small  increase  might 
stop  many  ships  altogether,  and  any  attempt  to 
charge  dues  on  63  per  cent,  of  gross  tonnage  would 
be  inimical  to  interests  of  country. 
The  deadweight  capacity  and  the  cubic  capacity  of  a 
cargo  ship  really  gauge  its  earning  power,  and 
water  ballast  tanks  greatly  increase  that  power. 
Present  system  of  measurement  is  perfectly  just  and 
fair,  espicially  allowances    for    propelling  power 
and  light  and  air,  and  should  not  in  any  way  be 
altered,  4915. 
His  steamers  in  Glasgow  do  not  get  a  berth  for  their 
whole  length,  they  overlap,  and  the  paddle  steamers 
only  occupy  berths  a  short  time.     It  is  therefore 
not  fair  to  compare  dues   paid   by  these   paddle 
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steamers  with  those  paid  by  steamers  occupyinS 
berths  for  longer  periods,  -1916-21.  Average  return 
from  berths  they  occupy  is  little  over  £20  per  lineal 
yard  quay  space,  4922-33,  and  no  complaint  has 
been  made  by  Clyde  Trust  that  this  is  not  enough, 
4999-5009. 

His  ships  carry  goods  in  competition  with  railways,and 
any  increased  charge  on  the  ships  could  hardly 
be  got  out  of  the  traders,  4934-6.  Did  not  specially 
consider  question  of  low  nett  register  tonnage  in 
designing  ships.  They  were  built  to  meet  require- 
ments of  trade,  4941-5181.  The  nett  register 
tonnage  of  his  largest  boats  is  upwards  of  50  per 
cent,  of  their  gross  5010-15. 

Dues  are  paid  on  large  passenger  space  of  channel 
steamers  goirg  to  Glasgow  although  not  used  by 
passengers,  4937-40.  Dues  are  charged  on  ship 
and  cargo  but  not  on  passengers,  and  he  does 
not  see  why  a  charge  should  not  be  made  for 
passengers  if  harbour  authorities  want  more 
income.  Then  there  are  supplementary  charges 
for  cranes,  water,  etc.,  4044-54,  5016-17,  5078-96. 

Dues  are  compounded  for  at  many  of  the  smaller 
places — all  the  ports  except  six.  If  paid  on  net 
tonnage  the  dues  at  these  places  would  in  one 
year  pay  the  cost  of  accommodation  provided. 
It  would,  however,  be  difficult  to  extend  such  a 
system  and  negotiate  agreements  as  to  compound 
payments  all  round,  but  considers  that  there 
should  be  some  relation  between  charges  made 
by  harbour  authorities  and  cost  of  providing  the 
accommodation,  4955-92,  5053-70. 

In  his  ships  the  light  and  air  spaces  in  engine  room 
are  no  more  than  absolutely  required  for  men's 
comfort  and  efficient  working  of  ship.  They 
would  probably  be  reduced  if  they  had  to  pay 
dues  on  not  les",  than  50  per  C3nt.  of  gross  tonnage, 
4993-8.  Light  and  air  spaces  benefit  crew  and 
could  not  be  used  in  his  ships  for  any  other  purpose. 
Shipowners  should  get  credit  for  these  spaces 
as  they  do  under  present  system,  5122-52.  If 
they  did  not,  so  much  space  would  not  be  given, 
5180. 

Does  not  think  paying  on  gross  tonnage  less  actual 
measurement  of  engine  and  boiler  space  would 
be  an  equitable  arrangement  all  round,  5018-23, 
5097-5122,    5173-8. 

Section  78  of  the  Merchant  Shipping  Act,  1894, 
contemplates  propelling  power  deductions  accord- 
ing to  type  of  ship  and  type  of  engines,  adapted 
to  different  trades.  This  should  be  maintained, 
for  had  it  been  framed  otherwise  many  of  the 
special  trades,  as  existing  to-day,  would  probably 
not  have  been  opened  up,  5024-9,  5153-8.  No 
limit  should  be  fixed  to  propelling  power  deduction. 
All  that  is  necessary  is  for  Board  of  Trade  to  have 
power  to  prevent  anything  like  a  nil  tonnage 
being  obtained,  5030-43. 
If  you  take  into  account  deadweight  capacity  and 
cubic  capacity  they  compare  favourably  with  net 
register  tonnage.  Present  system  could  hardly  be 
improved,  5044-52,  5071-7,  5159-61.  Is  aware 
that  Parliament  has  given  certain  ports  powers 
to  charge  on  minimum  net  tonnage,  5162-7. 
No  change  in  present  system  should  be  made,  but 
if  made  should  not  apply  to  old  ships,  5168-72. 
5179. 

MACKENZIE,  THOMAS  RIACH. 

Hands  in  proof  of  his  evidence  which  states  that  he 
is  General  Manager  and  Secretary  of  Clyde  Naviga- 
tion Trust,  and  that  he  gives  evidence  on  behalf 
of  the  Trustees.  Gives  particulars  of  the  Com- 
position of  Trust,  the  rise  ana  progress  of  the 
Clyde  Navigation,  andthe  dues  chaigea  at  Glasgow. 
No  charge  is  made  for  allocated  berths,  but  the 
question  is  under  consideration.  Could  not  be 
made  without  statutory  authority.  Financially 
the  Trust  has  always  been  self-supporting. 

Trustees  are  of  opinion  that  such  changes  should  be 
made  as  would,  without  alteration  of  existing 
princijiles  of  measurement,  result  in  40  per  cent, 
of  gross  tonnage  being  the  minimum  net  register 
tonnage  of  all  trading  steam  vessels  (except  tugs) 

4oe. 
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for  purpose  of  levying  haibour  dues  ;  out  tonnage 
of  vessels  of  40  per  cent,  and  upwards  not  to  bo 
alTected  in  anyway.  If  these  changes  were  made, 
revenue  of  trust  would  probaVly  be  increased  by 
about  £2,264,  say  2  per  cent. 

Trustees  did  not  fix  on  higher  limit  than  40  per  cent, 
because  it  would  strike  at  the  important  Channel 
Trades  letween  Scotland,  England,  and  Ireland, 
which  should  not  be  disturted.  Also  present 
revenue  of  Trust  is  fully  adequate  for  all  its  re- 
quirements, and  the  return  yielded  from  the  various 
sections  of  accommodation  bears  a  fair  ratio  to 
cost  of  the  accommodation. 

Clyde  Trustees  do  not  wish  present  principles  inter- 
fered with,  tut  seeing  Committee  was  appointed, 
they  desired  to  put  forward  the  view  that  no 
steam  trading  vessel  should  have  a  less  net  tonnage 
than  40  per  cent,  of  her  gross  tonnage,  but  trustees 
would  probaV'ly  not  have  taken  any  initiatory 
steps  themselves  on  this  tonnage  question  if  they 
had  not  been  invited  to  do  so  by  the  Committee 
5814-21  ;  5939-56  ;  5974-84  ;  5991-6004. 

This  proposal  would  increase  their  annual  revenue 
about  £2000,  or  2  per  cent.,  prino  pally  from  coast- 
ing trade  5868-91. 

If  50  per  cent,  were  taken  the  increase  would  be 
about  £6,000,  but  do  not  think  that  limit  would  be 
fair  at  Glasgow,  and  trustees  would  object  to  alter 
their  rates  to  meet  such  unfa  rness  5905-31. 

40  per  cent,  was  adopted,  having  regard  to  public 
convenience,  trade  exigencies,  and  commercial 
economy  which  are  recognised  in  present  Act,  and 
these  elements  would  be  injured  by  a  higher  per- 
centage, 6005-9. 

Understands  there  are  difficulties  in  connection  with 
the  determination  of  gross  tonnage,  5980-4  ;  6010- 
2.  Their  40  per  cent,  is  40  per  cent,  of  gross 
tonnage,  not  40  per  cent,  of  gross  tonnage  less 
orew  space,  but  they  do  not  want  to  affect  crew 
space,  or  to  earn  dues  upon  it,  C013-22. 

His  own  opinion  as  set  forth  in  his  memorandum 
(see  Appendix  No.  23),  is  that  matters  might  well 
rest  where  they  are,  seeing  present  system  is 
probably  as  good  as  any  we  would  be  likely  to 
get,  5822-3. 

Clyde  Trustees  may  be  left  to  deal  with  any  anomalies 
in  the  future,  by  means  of  their  own  rating  powers, 
rather  than  by  change  in  tonnage  laws,  5824-5. 

They  are  charging  maximum  rates,  and  are  satisfied 
with  revenue.  Most  of  accommodation  is  in 
allocated  berths.  They  have  no  power  to  differ- 
entiate between  vessels  in  same  class.  Quite  a 
number  of  coasting  vessels  have  to  overlap, 
5826-67,  5957-72. 

There  has  been  enormous  expenditure  in  improving 
the  navigation  without  any  corresponding  benefit 
to  coasting  trade,  and  it  would  be  a  hardship  if  this 
trade  had  to  pay  more  money  relatively  to  other 
trades,  5892-5905. 

Sees  no  objection  to  meeting  the  case  of  specially 
low  net  tonnages,  which  do  not  give  fair  return  for 
accommodation  offered,  by  making  special  charge 
in  nature  of  rent,  but  Parliamentary  authority 
■would  be  required  in  their  case  for  such  a  course, 
5973. 

Each  trade  has  its  own  requirements  and  its  own 
difficulties  and  they  want  to  encourage  all  classes. 
A  hard  and  fast  line  cannot,  with  advantage,  be 
applied,  5985-90. 

MARTYN,  J.  W. 

Principal  Clerk,  Harbour  Department,  Board  of  Trade. 
Hands  in  statement  showing  list  of  Acts  and  Pier 
and  Harbour  Orders  containing  provisions  as  to 
percentage  of  gross  tonnage  of  vessels  upon  which 
rates,  dues,  or  charges  are  leviable.  Also  informa- 
tion as  to  how  far  the  powers  obtained  had  been 
acted  upon  {see  Appendix,  No.  1,  and  Appendix 
No.   la). 

MERSEY  DOCKS  AND  HARBOUR  BOARD. 

(See  J.  W.  Hughes,  E.  Johnston,  R.  D.  HoU,  A.  W. 
Bibby,  O.  R.  Brace,  J.  Hamilton,  W.  C.  Spencer, 
W.  C.  Thome.) 
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Hands  in  proof  of  his  evidence  which  state*  that 
he  is  general  manager  of  Cunard  Steamship  Co., 
Ltd.,  which  have  been  engaged  as  shipowners  in 
Liverpool  for  last  65  years.  They  have  Mail. 
Passenger  and  Cargo  service  between  Liverpool 
and  New  York ;  Passenger  and  Cargo  service 
between  Liverpool  and  Boston  ;  Cargo  services 
between  Liverpool  and  the  Mediterranean,  the 
Adriatic,  the  Levant,  and  Havre ;  and  a  Passenger 
and  Cargo  service  between  New  York  and  the 
Mediterranean  and  Adriatic  Seas.  Total  number 
of  ships  20,  their  gross  tonnage  being  161,311, 
and  net  tonnage  91,047. 
Witness  states  : — 

(1)  That  of  the  two  systems  on  which  Harbour  and 
Dock  charges  may  with  fairness  he  levied — 

(a)  Earning  space  of  ship  represented  by  spaces 

availalle  for  cargo  or  passengers,  or, 
(6)  Accommodation      rendered,     represented     by 
dimensions  of  ship,  or  gross  tonnage  and  time 
in  port ; 
The  earning  space  or  net  tonnage  is  the  more  suitable 
and  the  more  convenient.     It  is  the  basis  of  dock 
charges  at  nearly  all  principal  ports  of  the  world, 
and  represents  "  ability  to  pay  "  which  is  founda- 
tion of  all  fair  taxation.     Any  system  of  payment 
based   on    services   rendered    would    be    a    com- 
plicated one. 

(2)  That  net  tonvage  does  fairly  represent  earning 
power  or  ability  to  pay  of  ships  generally ;  but  that 
in  very  fast  ships  it  is  in  excess  of  it. 

Beyond  18  or  19  knots  in  the  North  Atlantic 
trade,  and  probably  at  a  lower  limit  for  coastwise 
vessels,  the  increase  in  expenses  exceeds  the 
increase  in  income,  and  makes  such  ships  compara- 
tively unprofitable. 

(3)  ThcU  the  Rules  for  arriving  at  net  tonnage  in 
this  country  under  the  Merchant  Shipping  Act,  1894, 
are  on  the  whole  fair  and  judicious,  and  while  they 
do  not  altogether  escape  anomalies,  and  are  not  entirely 
free  from  evasions,  the  anomalies  are  practically 
mitigations  in  favour  of  British  trade,  and  the  evasions 
might  be  stopped  without  much  difficulty. 

The  Rules  are  accepted  by  all  the  most  important 
countries,  and  most  of  the  Rules  of  other  countries 
are  modelled  on  British  Rules.  The  anomalies 
are  in  the  nature  of  allowances.  On^  is  the  pro- 
pelling power  allowance  whereby  slow  steamers 
get  an  allowance  twice  as  liberal  as  that  for 
fast  ateameis 
Evasions  might  be  stopped  by  formulating  a  rule  that 
vessels  which  carry  cargoes  measuring  or  weighing 
more  than  a  reasonably  liberal  multiple  of  their  net 
tonnage  should  be  classed  under  13  per  cent,  to  20 
per  cent,  rule,  and  so  only  get  32  per  cent,  allow- 
,  ance  for  propelling  power. 

(■i)  That  the  shipping  trade  of  the  eourUry  as  a  whole 
and  the  affairs  of  the  varums  Harbour  authorities  have 
adjusted  themselves  to  these  Rides  ;  that  they  are  suh- 
(        ttantiaUy  fair  as  between  ship  and  ship  ;  and  between 
ship  and  dock  .:  and  should  not  be  disturbed. 
Urges  that  Liverpool  has  adjusted  itself  satisfactorily 
to  existing  rules  as  shown  by  its  satisfactory  balance 
sheets,  and  so  "far  as  Liverpool  is  concerned  the 
abnormal  vessels  with  unfair  net  tonnages  are  such 
a  small  fraction  of  its  trade  that  they  might  be 
ignored  without  prejudice  to  its  revenue. 
Rules  are  fair  between  ship  and  ship  because  they 
determine  the  earning  spaces  of  all  classes  of  ships, 
from  the  sailing  ship  to  the  fastest  liner,  and  they 
are  equally  fair  as  Ijetween  ship  and  dock,  for  if 
consideration  bo  given  to  requirements  of  ship  and 
I  time  she  occupies  dock,  net  tonnage  is  the  fair  basis 

between  sliip  and  dock  both  for  fast  and  slow  ships, 
and  for  steamers  and  sailing  vessels.     As  ships  in- 
'  crease  in  speed,  whether  it  be  from  sailing  to  steam 

vessels,  or  from  slow  to  fast  steamers,  they  require 
size  for  size  less  quay  and  shed  accommodation, 
though  not  less  depth  of  water,  and  they  remain  in 
docks  a  shorter  time,  which  is  a  very  important 
item.    Fast  mail  ships,  ordinary  passenger  ships  and 
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cargo  Slips  are  all  developments  of  trade,  and  the 
complemant  of  each  other,  and  on  net  tonnage  basis 
each  contributes  in  equal  proportion  for  accom- 
m  edition  it  requires  from  dock  authorities. 

(5)  Thai  any  departure  from  present  rules  by  which 
British  tonnage  iDOuld  be  increaszd,  would  handicap  us 
abroad. 

British  net  tonnage  is  accepted  in  all  the  principal 
maritimecountries.andtodepart  from  the  principles 
on  which  the  tonnage  system  is  based  would  im- 
peril the  uniformity  already  secured,  and  would 
probably  handicap  British  steamers  as  compared 
with  thos3  of  other  countries. 

(6)  That  special  consideration  should  be  given  to  fast 
British  mail  ships. 
Very  fast  ships  are  a  national  asset  of  considerable 

value  both  as  mail  ships  in  time  of  peace,  and  as 
transports  or  fast  cruisers  in  time  of  war,  but  they 
are  so  expensive  to  build  and  run  that  shipowners, 
if  left  to  themselves,  would  rarely  venture  to  build 
them,  5182. 
Does  not  think  any  fixed  limit  to  the  allowance  for 
propelling  power  is  required.     Some  vessels  with 
big  allowances  are  practically  ferry  boats  carrying 
passengers  from  place  to  place,  and  such  cases  of 
low  net  tonnage  might  be  met  by  charging  a  dock 
rent  when  they  occupy  docks,  5189-200,5687-5721. 
Present  net  register  is  absolutely  a  fair  basis  to  charge 
upon  for  services  rendered,  but  leaving  time  out  of 
account,  (although  you  cannot  really  do  so),  and 
taking  service  rendered  as  basis  of  payment,    two 
vessels  of  exactly  similar  size,  though  engaged  in 
different  trades.should  be  treatod  the  same,5201-30. 
Charging  on  gross  tonnage  by  time  in  dock,  might 
be  an  equitable  basis,  but  taking  service  rendered 
as  basis  you  would  really  have  to  charge  according 
to    accommodation    provided,    and    number    of 
days  vessel  is  in  dock  per  voyage,  5231-90.     Gross 
tonnage  only  approximately  represents  dimensions 
of  ship.     Does  not  think  docko^vne^  can  fairly 
charge  an  above- water  portions  of  ship,  5737-59. 
Net  tonnage  fairly  represents  the  earning  power,  or 
ability  to  pay,  of  steamships  generally.     A  fixed 
proportion  of  gross   tonnage  would  not,  and  most 
Dock  and  Harbour  Authorities,  including  Mersey 
Dock  and  Harbour  Board,  recognise  the  principle 
of  ability  to  pay  in  fixing  their  rates  for  different 
classes   of   voyages.     Ability   to   pay   should   be 
basis  of  dock  charges,  5291-5317,  5474-8,  5552-80, 
5797-5813. 
Very    fast    ships    are    comparatively    unprofitable. 
Contends  such  ships  pay  fairly  on  their  net  register 
for  accomm'^dation  they  require,  5318-51,  5581- 
5602,  5609-16,  5630-42,  5682-3, 5760-8.     Increase 
of  speed  means  increase  of  engine  and  coal  space, 
and  so  net  register  must  be  taken  into  account  when 
comparing  fast  and  slow  steamers,  5668-81. 
Understands  that  dockowners  are  only  dissati-sfied 
with  net  register  tonnage  of  fast  ships,    5359-63. 
These  ships  stay  in  dock  shorter  time  than  ordinary 
cargo  ships,  and  if  return  from  fast  Cunard  ships 
is  to  be  considered,  it  is  only  right  to  consider 
Cunard  fleet  as  a  whole.     Then  the  return  per 
lineal  yard  of  occupationwould  compare  favourably 
with  that  of  other  firms,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
their  shed  accommodation  is  as  good  as  any  other 
at  Liverpool,  and  is  of  great  advantage  to  them, 
but  does  not  attach  much  importance  to  provision 
of  two  and  three  storeyed  sheds.     On  the  whole 
better  to  work  cargo  on  ground  floor,  5364-5410, 
5423-33,  5645-67,  5722-31,  5777-95. 
Taking  last  ten  years  the  percentage  of  net  tonnage 
to  gross  tonnage  of  Cunard  fleet  is  rising  rather  than 
falling,  5434-40.     And   the   proportion  of  net  to 
gross  has  not  influenced  the  design  of  their  mail 
steamers  at  all,  5732. 
Thinks  anyaltcration  in  tonnage  rules  wouldhandicap 
British  fast  steamers  as  compared  with  foreign  fast 
steamers,  and  does  not  think  any  real  dis  atisfac- 
tion  with  present  rules  exists  amongst  owners  of 
cargo  steamers  at  Liverpool.    Contends  that  owners 
of  such  steamers  do  not  pay  for  any  deficiencies 
for  fast  mail  steamers  which  are  bound  to  run 
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regularly,  5441-51,  5644-67.  Does  not  think  fast 
ships  were  in  the  mind  of  the  Commissioners  who 
made  the  Suez  Canal  Tonnage  Rules  in  1873, 
5603-8.  Besides  which  the  conditions  of  trade 
to  the  Far  East  are  different  to  the  Atlantic  trade, 
5733-6. 

Extra  allowance  for  coal  in  steamers  is  rarely  filled 
with  coal,  5352-8.  Cargo  boats  often  carry 
cargo  in  bunker  space,  but  fast  mail  boats  could 
not,  5772-6. 

Light  and  air  spaces  of  Cunard  ships  have  been 
fairly  considered.  No  excess  in  "Campania" 
and  ''  Lucania  "  5410-6,  or  other  vessels,  but  if 
any  part  of  such  space  were  subjected  to  dues  the 
tendency  would  be  to  reduce  it,  5769-71. 

Mersey  Dock  Board's  proposal  for  a  uniform  32  per 
cent,  allowance  for  propelling  power  would  not 
affect  deduction  for  crew  space,  5417-22.  It  would 
add  about  £7,000  a  year  to  Cunard  Company's 
working  expenses  at  Liverpool,  and  if  they  had  to 
pay  on  not  less  than  50  per  cent,  of  gross  tonnage, 
it  would  mean  an  increase  of  about  £3,000  a  year, 
which  would  be  a  serious  matter,  5452-73,  5597, 
5602.  Any  inequitable  adjustment  of  tonnage 
might  be  corrected  by  a  modification  of  rate,  but 
an  alteration  of  present  basis  would  result  in 
Cunard  ships  paying  more  relatively  to  other 
ships,  5479-5486,  5639-42.  The  Dock  Board's 
proposal  would  not  arrive  at  a  net  tonnage  which 
would  represent  the  earning  capacity  of  ships,  5487- 
5501.  They  would  perhaps  have  no  right  to 
object  to  a  system  whereby  actual  machinery 
space,  plus  actual  coal  space,  were  deducted,  pro- 
vided it  was  appUed  to  all  ships,  but  thinks  they 
would  object  because  it  would  be  unfavourablo  to 
British  Shipping  generally,  and  would  increase  the 
amount  of  dues  they  would  pay,  5502-51 . 

Evasions  of  rules  are  chiefly  ingenious  devices  by 
which  vessels  of  small  net  register  are  enabled  to 
carry  large  cargoes.  They  might  be  met  by  a 
general  rule  that  vessels  carrying  cargoes  measuring 
or  weighing  more  than  reasonable  multiple  of 
their  net  tonnage  should  got  no  more  than  32  per 
cent,  allowance  for  propelUng  power,  5609-24, 
5643. 

When  he  speaks  of  net  tonnage,  he  means  net  register 
tonnage,  5625-29. 

Maintains  that  present  system  works  fairly  on  the 
whole  as  between  ship  and  ship,  and  as  between 
shipowner  and  dockowner,  and  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  the  system  is  universally  accepted  by  principal 
maritime  countries,  it  is  important  not  to  make 
any  radical  change,  but  to  deal  with  evasions 
under  the  rates  rather  than  altering  basis  on 
which  they  are  formulated.  5683-6,  5796. 

Understands  no  complaint  is  made  about  ships  with 
net  register  60  per  cent,  and  upwards  of  gross, 
which,  taking  gross  tonnage  as  basis,  formed  91 J 
per  cent,  of  ships  registered  between  January, 
1901  and  December,  1904.  Therefore  only  SJ  per 
cent,  were  under  60  per  cent,  and  of  those  5|  were 
ocean  going  steamers  belonging  to  principal  steam 
ship  lines.  Sees  no  objection  in  these  cases  to  some 
arrangement  whereby  a  rent  was  paid  in  proportion 
to  accommodation  given  and  berth  appropriated, 
instead  of  ordinary  tonnage  dues,  5687-5721. 

(Hands  in  certain  Tables  in  support  of  his  evidence, 
see  Appendix  No.  22. ) 

NET  REGLSTER  TONNAGE. 

In  some  cases  net  register  tonnage  would  fairly 
represent  deadweight  carrying  capacity  of  ship, 
Witkinf,  189-96.  It  is  no  indication  of  carrying 
capacity,  Hall,  2926.  It  should  be  a  guide  to  carry- 
ing capacity  in  deadweight  steamers,  Handcock, 
3f)52,  3063-80. 

If  framers  of  law  considered  net  register  to  be  a  test 
of  earning  power,  no  shipowner  would  do  so  to-day. 
Holt,  1017-8. 
Net  register  tonnage  is  a  reasonable  indication  of  earning 
power  and  capacity,  Ovthherf,  4373,  4374-87,  4442- 
67  ;  Crnlc,  4548  ;   MacBrayne,  4915. 

It  r»'presents  earning  power  or  ability  to  pay  of  ships 
in  general,  Mrxirht/use,  5182. 


NET   REGISTER   TONNAGE— core*. 

Vessels  should  pay  dues  on  their  net  register  tonnage 
with  a  limit,  so  that  it  cannot  be  reduced  to  very 
low  proportion  of  gross  tonnage.  That  should 
be  accomplished  by  limitin'^  the  propelling  power 
deduction,  Johnston,  630-2 ;  Holt,  1054-61  ; 
Brace,  1761-1809.  1895-6;    Hamilton,  2002-52. 

Low  net  register  tonnage  of  fast  Atlantic  mail  steamers 
is  due  to  increase  of  speed.  Brace,  1507-57.  Net 
register  of  certain  classes  of  vessels  is  out  of  all 
proportion  to  the  accommodation  they  require, 
Brace,    1558-1622. 

In  some  cases  it  pays  to  enlarge  net  register  by 
cutting  down  engine  space,  because  of  increased 
freight  earned  on  space  that  would  have  been 
engine  space,  but  opposite  takes  place  in  dead- 
weight   carriers.    Brace,    1623-6,    1793-1809. 
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See  Ide  of  Man  Steam  Packet  Company,  Ltd. 

PASSENGER  STEAMERS. 

Complaint  is  made  as  to  low  register  tonnage  of 
high-powei-ed  passenger  steamers,  on  account  of 
excessive  allowances,  for  propelling  power,  Wilkins, 
10. 

Fast  Atlantic  steamers  are  most  expensive  for  Mersey 
Dock  Board  to  accommodate.  They  should  pay  on 
63  per  cent,  of  their  gross  tonnage,  their  deduction 
for  propelling  power  being  fixed  at  32  per  cent, 
of  their  gross  tonnage,  Hughes,  301-24,  334-47, 
350-69,  496-8,  567-81.  This  would  increase 
amount  of  dues  paid  by  some  of  the  liners,  but 
not  unduly,  Hughes,  370-90,  443-4.  Fast  pas- 
senger steamers  are  as  well  able  to  pay  full  dues 
as  any  other  class  of  vessel,  Johnston,  C43-51, 
688-94,  698-739,  771-3,  740-70,  827-54,  8(>i-99, 
970-80. 

If  mail  steamers  were  charged  on  64  per  cent,  of  their 
gros3  tonnage,  as  suggested,  no  private  company 
could  work  them,  Watson,  3547. 

It  would  have  bad  effect  on  crew  spac3  and  sea- 
going qualities  of  ships,  for  object  of  shipowners 
would  be  to  reduce  gross  tonnage,  Watson,  3624-41. 

His  company  would  be  seriously  affected  if  they 
had  to  pay  any  more  than  at  pressnt,  Watson, 
3769-3824.  Very  fast  ships  are  comparatively 
unprofitable,  and  pay  fairly  on  their  net  register 
tonnage,  Moorhoitse,  5318-51,  5581-.5602,  5609-16, 
5630-42,  5682-3,  5760-8.  To  pay  more  wo»ld 
be  a  serious  matter  to  Cunard  Company,  Moor- 
house,  5452-73,  5597-5602. 

Any  alteration  in  tonnage  rules  would  handicap 
British  fast  steamers  in  competition  with  foreign 
fast  steamers,  Moorhouse,  5441-51. 

If  fast  ocean  going  ships  need  help  in  competing 
with  similar  foreign  ships,  the  Government  should 
give  them  a  higher  subsidy,  and  not  help  them 
by  making  ordinary  cargo  boats  pay  for  the  in- 
creased dock  accommodation  these  fast  ships 
require,  Hughes,  538-49  ;  Johnston,  855-83. 

Special  consideration  should  be  given  to  fast  British 
mail  ships,  for  they  are  a  national  asset  of  consider- 
able value,  Moorhouse,  5182. 

Fast  Atlantic  mail  steamers  do  not  pay  enough, 
for  dock  accommodation,  although  they  get 
special  advantages  in  the  Mersey  which  are  not 
required  by  ordinary  cargo  boats,  Johnston, 
633-42,  797-815;  Hamilton,  2118-30;  Spencer, 
2154,  2160-2220,  2282-92. 

They  pay  less  than  intermediate  or  cargo  boats  of 
same  size  for  services  rendered.  Brace,  1626-1757. 

Fast  passenger  coasting  steamers  do  not  require 
much  accommodation,  Johnston,  681-7.  They 
do  not  pay  fair  proportion  of  rates,  Spencer,  2154, 
2221-67.  Contends  that  steamers  of  this  class 
belonging  to  his  company  pay  better  in  the  ag- 
gregate for  their  accommodation  than  inter- 
mediate or  cargo  steamers,  and  pay  more  than 
enough    at   present,    Watson,    3556-3601. 

Reduction  of  net  tonnage  in  fast  Atlantic  mail 
steamers  is  due  to  increase  of  speed,  Brace,  1507- 
1622. 
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PItOPELLINO    POWER  ALLOWANCE. 
(See  also  Light  and  Air  Spaces.) 
Pruent  Law. 

PreMint  law  is  contained  in  Section  78  of  Merchant 
Shipping  Act  18M.  For  paddle  steamers  if  actual 
engine  space  is  above  20  per  cent,  and  under  30 
per  cent,  of  gross  tonnage  of  ship,  37  per  cent,  of 
that  gross  tonnage  is  allowed.  For  screw  steamers 
if  actual  space  is  above  13  per  cent,  and  under  20 
per  cent. ,  32  per  cent,  is  allowed.  In  all  other  shi  ps 
the  deduction  may  consist  of  actual  space  with 
the  addition  in  case  of  paddle  steamers  of  one 
half  that  space,  and  in  screw  steamers  of  three- 
fourths.  These  allowances  are  the  same  as  in  Mer- 
chant Shipping  Act  1854,  and  the  whole  law  is  the 
same  except  that  by  Section  2  of  Merchant  Ship- 
ping (Tonnage)  Act  1889  (now  Section  78  (2) 
Merchant  Shipping  Act  1894),  provision  is  made 
to  include  in  the  measurement,  at  owners'  request, 
light  and  air  spaces  above  the  crown  of  engine  room, 
and  above  the  upper  deck,  and  so  increase  the 
allowances,  Wilkijis,  4-8.  Present  difficulty  as  to 
allowances  is  largely  due  to  question  of  light  and 
air  spaces,  WUkins,  22-3,  100-10. 
Principle  of  making  allowance  for  propelling  power 
is  right,  Johnston,  779-83.  But  present  system 
of  calculating  allowance  is  unfair.  Holt,  994-1003  ; 
HamiUon,  2131-2  ;  Thompson,  2318-19,  2335^0, 
2392-6,  2455-7  ;  Lander,  2594. 
Considers  present  rule  of  allowing  actual  engine 
space  and  75  per  cent,  in  addition,  in  certain  cases, 
is  a  fair  one  Cannot  see  any  necessity  for  disturb- 
ing the  law,  Watson,  3602-14,  3674. 
Influence  of  present  law  has  been  to  secure  a  more 
seaworthy  vessel.  Jack,  3875  ;  Dodd,  4799.  Pre- 
sent system  should  remain  unaltered  for  it  is  fair 
between  ship  and  ship,  and  ship  and  port,  Cuthbert, 
4373,  4388-95  ;  Cook,  4618  ;  MacBrayne.  4915, 
5168-72,  5179  ;  Moorhouse,  5182,  5201-2,  5738-9. 
It  recognises  the  principle  that  exceptional  ships 
for  exceptional  trades  should  receive  exceptional 
treatment.  It  would  be  most  unfair  to  apply  a 
rule  suitable  to  one  particular  trade  to  all  trades, 
Cuthbert,  4528-34.  It  recognises  that  paddle 
steamers  require  different  treatment  to  screw 
steamers,  and  they  should  not  be  interfered  with, 
Dodd,  4799. 
Present  law  contemplates  deduction  according  to 
type  of  ship  and  type  of  engines  adapted  to  different 
trades.  This  should  be  maintained  for,  had  it 
been  framed  otherwise,  many  of  the  special  trades 
existing  to-day  would  probably  not  have  been 
■    '       opened  up,  MacBrayne,  5024-9,  5159-61. 

Any  alteration  would  handicap  British  fast  ships 
in  competition  with  foreign  fast  ships,  Moorhouse, 
5182,  5441-.X 
Present  system  is  as  good  as  any  we  would  be  likely 
to  get,  80  it  would  be  v\ell  to  leave  it  alone,  Mac- 
kenzie, 5823. 
Amendment  oj  Board  of  Trade  Instruclioiiv 

To  secure  greater  uniformity  in  application  of 
rules  of  measurement,  and  to  provide  against 
abnormal  allowances  the  Board  of  Trade  in  1901 
amended  their  "  Instructions  relating  to  the 
Measurement  of  Ships  "  so  as  to  limit  the  measure- 
ments of  machinery  spaces  and  define  what  w'as 
;  fea-wnable  in  extent.     In  some  measure  this  has 

sopt  allowances  within  reasonable  limits,  but  com- 
plaint is  still  madd  as  regards  allowances  in  dead- 
%«'eight  cargo  vessels  in  the  coasting  and  home 
trades,  and  in  high-powered  passenger  steamers 
and  tugs,  obtaining  one  and  three-quarter  allow- 
ances because  their  actual  space  exceeds  20  per 
cent,  of  their  gross  tonnage,  WUkins,  9-10,  272-8. 
Nothing  more  can  be  done  to  restrict  allowances 
except  by  legislation,  WUkins,  12-3.  On  re- 
measurement  under  amended  regulations,  tonnage 
of  old  ships  is  incrviased,  WUkins,  56-63.  But 
cannot  re-measure  imless  tonnage  has  been  er- 
r  neously  computed  or  ship  structurally  altered, 
WUkins,  253-68.  Length  and  breadth  of  light 
and  air  spaces  restricted  but  not  height,  WUkins, 
161-72.  As  a  rule  amendment  produces  nett 
tonnage  about  40  per  cent,  of  gross,  WUkins, 
173-88,  250-2. 


PROPELLING  POWER  ALLOWANCE— con/. 
Amendment  of  Board  ij  Trade  Instructi  rw— cont. 

Instructions  are  issued  to  surveyors  by  Board  of 
Trade  on  authority  of  Section  724  of  Merchant 
Shipping  Act  1894,  WUkins,  279-86. 

Amended  regulations  mak)  it  impossible  to  build 
vessels  with  same  low  net  register  tonnage  as  were 
built  before  1901,  Hughes,  437-9;  Jack,  3991- 
4015;  Cook,  4655-62.  Is  not  sure  that  this  is 
correct,   Thompson,  2492-2504. 

Amended  regulations  are  in  right  direction,  but  they 
do  not  go  far  enough,  Bruce,  1764,  1899-1908. 

If  amendment  is  not  sufficient  to  remove  every 
anomaly  further  amendment  should  take  place, 
Cuthbert,  4545. 

Present  Board  of  Trade  regulations  are  fair  and 
reasonable  ;  they  do  not  present  any  great  anom- 
alies, and  a  discretionary  power  to  the  Board 
of  Trade  would  obviate  any  necessity  for  far- 
reaching    changes,    MacBrayne,    4915. 

Under  present  Board  of  Trade  administration  an 
absolutely  unfairly  measured  boat  is  no  longer 
possible.  Jack  3875,  3991-4015,  4253-9,  4361-71. 

CimUation  of  Allowance. 
Suggests   statutory   limitation   of   allowance   in   all 
cases  to  50  per  cent,  of  gross  tonnage,   WUkins, 
12-27,    134,    150-7.     But  this  would  only   be   a 
palliative,    WUkins,    142-9,   HoU,    1099-1137.     It 
would  give  too  great  a  deduction,  Hughes,  348  ; 
Johnston,  908-945.     And  would  be  useless  in  the 
case    of    many    ports.    Lander,    2628.     Whatever 
limit  is   fixed   will  bear  hardly   on   some  ships, 
WUkins,  207. 
Wants  a  rule  like   Suez   Canal   Rule   which  limits 
allowance  to  50  per  cent,  of  gross  tonnage,  Hughes, 
391-8  ;  but  thinks  30  per  cent,  would  fc'i  more 
reasonable  than  50  per  cent.,  Huglies,  578-  '^0.     If 
any  limit  is  to  be  fixed  thinks  60  per  cent,  is  least 
maximum  that  should  be  taken.     With  7  per  cent, 
deduction  for  crew  space,  this  would  leave  a  net 
register  of  not  less  than  33  per  cent,  of  gross  tonnage, 
which  would  be  fair,  Watson,  3547,  3619-41. 
In   proposing  limit  was  influenced   by  dock   com- 
panies asking  for  40  per  cent,  of  gross  tonnage  as  a 
basis  to  charge  upon,     WUkins,    227-35,    286-9. 
Dockowners  are  not  satisfied  with  a  40  per  cent, 
or  a  50  per  cent,   basis.  Lander,  2654-6.     Nothing 
under  60  per  cent,  is  worth  having,  iMnder.  2806. 
Considers  33  per  oent.  basis  to  charge  upon  is  right 
on  the  whole,  Watson,  3619-41.     Suggests  30  per 
cent,  basis  for  screw  passenger  steamers  and  25 
per  cent,   for   paddle   passenger  steamers,   Dodd, 
4799,  4899-4911.      Clyde  Trustees  consider   that 
no  trading  steam  vessel  should  have   a   less   net 
tonnage  than  40  per  cent,  of  her  gross  tonnage, 
Mackenzie,    5814-21,    5952,    5974-84,  5991-6022. 
By  limiting  propelling  power  allowance  all  vessels 
would  be  placed  as  nearly  as  possible  on  same 
basis  for  port  charges.     Supports  limitation  recom- 
mended by  Royal  Commission  on  Tonnage  1881, 
viz. — not  exceeding  33  per  cent,  of  gross  tonnage 
for  screw  steamers,  and  50  per  cent,  for  paddle 
steamers,     Hughes,     297-300 ;  Johnston,     630-2 ; 
HoU,  1054-61  ;  Oibh,  3241,  3303-6.     But  as  largo 
proportion   of   ships   now   obtains   32   per   cent., 
would  prefer  an  uniform  deduction  of  32  per  cent, 
for  all  boats.  Brace,  1764-1809,  1895-6  ;  Hamilton, 
2002-52. 
All  types  of  vessels  should  get  the  same  allowance 
viz. —  32  per  cent,  of  their  gro^s  tonnage,  Htu/hes 
350,    482-5;     Bibby,    1252-60,    1293-6,    1324-9, 
1345-9,    1395-1411,    1423-8;     Brace,    1764-1809, 
1895-6;    HaU,  2926,  2968-99;  Handcock.    3043- 
60,   3099-3101  ;     TumbuU,   3199-3239.     It  would 
not  be  fair  to  give  an  uniform  allowance  to  each 
ship,  Oibb,  3348,  3525-8.     It  would  be  very  unfair 
and  impose  an  unbearable  burden  on  fast  passenger 
and  coasting  steamers,  Watson,  3547,  3769-3824 ; 
Cook,  4688-4713.  4727-9. 
Unless  limit  were  a  very  broad  one  it  would  seriously 
penalise   coasting  steamers,    Jack,   3875,   4280-5, 
4304-11. 
No  limit  should  be  fixed.  Cuthbert,  4545-7 ;  MacBrayne, 
5041.     It  is  not  required,  Moorhouse,  5194 — 200. 
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PROPELLING  POWER  ALLOWANCE— con«. 
Limitation  of  Allowance  —  cont. 

No  ship  should  get  more  than  32  per  cent.,  Thompson, 
2394-6,    2542-65;     Lander,     2624.     Recommends 
33  per  cent,  as  a  maximum  deduction,  Gibb,  3241- 
72,    3456-63.     Anything  above  that  is  excessive, 
Gibb,  3302.     A  maximum  of  33  per  cent,  would  be 
fair   to   all,   Gibb,   3309-22.     It  would   be   better 
than  iixing  a  minimum  per  centage  of  gross  tonnage 
to  charge  upon,  Gibb,  3529-43. 
Recommends  32  per  cent.,  but    is  of  opinion  that 
tc'  allow  the  actual  engine  room,  plus  75  per  cent, 
for  bunker  space,   provided  it  never  exceeds  32 
per  cent.,  would  be  more  accurate  than  present 
estimated    allowance.    Lander,   2807-18,    2880-7, 
2913-24.     Uniform  32  per  cent,   de  'uction  would 
be   better  than  50    per    cent,    limitation.     Fixed 
upon  32   per   cent,    because    great     majority  of 
vessels  alt  eady  have  this  allowance,  and  pay   on 
64  or  65  per  cent,  cf   he  r  gross  tonnace,  Johnston, 
899-989 ;  Bbby,  1266-77, 1395-1411;  Brace,1471-«6. 
Consequently  there  would  be  no  interference  with 
this  majority,  ^oft,  1138-9,  Thorne,  6278-84,  6568- 
71.     But  in  order  to  get  32  per  cent,  considerable 
manipulation  occurs,  and  his  ships,  with  If  allow- 
ance, are  at  a  disadvantage  compared  with  those 
getting   32   per   cent.     If   dock   authorities   want 
more  money  they  should  insist  on  the  fair  measure- 
ment of  the  engine  rooms  of  this  large  majority. 
Jack,  4322-44. 
A  constant  deduction  of  32  per  cent,  would  remedy 
the  disparity  between  mail  steamers,  and  inter- 
mediate, or  cargo  steamers,  on  basis  of  services 
rendered,    but    diflerence    between    intermediate 
and  cargo  steamers  would  still  exist.  Brace,  1626- 
1757. 
Chief  anomalies  of  present  system  are  due  to  allow- 
ance  ^or  coal  space,  but   32    per  cent,    uniform 
deduction   eliminates  this  allowance,  because  all 
vessels  would  get  the  same,  Bibby,  1345-9  ;  Lauder, 
2624.     The  allowance  of  75  per  cent,  in  addition 
to  actual  engine  space  is  fair,   Watson,  3602-14, 
3674. 
Crew  space  would  not  be  afiected  by    const:  nt  32 
per  cent,   deduction.   Brace,   1810-52  ;   Hamilton, 
1979-96,  2053-67.     Considers  it  would  have  bad 
eflect   on    crew   space,    Watson,    3624-41  ;    Jack 
3875,     3876-87,     3906-26,     3976-83.     It     would 
tend  to  cut  down  light  and  air  spaces,   Watson, 
3548-52,  3642-53  ;  Cuthbert,  4527  ;  Cook,  4747-50 ; 
MacBrayne,    4993-8,    5180;  Moorhouse,  5769-71. 
Mersey   Dock  board's  proposal  would  encourage 
liberality  in  crew  space,  Thorne,  6382-5, 6493-6. 
By  taking  fixed   proportion  of  gross   tonnage  you 
place     passenger     and     cargo     steamers     on     an 
equi  able   basis.   Holt,  1062-79;    Brace,    1853-78. 
It  would  also  be  equitable  as  between  shipowner 
and   dockowner.    Holt,    1098 ;     and   give    nearest 
approximation  to  what  is  theoretically  fair.  Holt, 
1170-1  :    Hamilton,  2002-52. 
Pi-esent  system  is  fair  between  ship  and  ship  and 
ship  and  port,  and  should  not  be  altered,  Watsoti, 
36fJ2-14,     3674;    Cuthbert,    4373:      Cook,    4618; 
MacBraijne,    4915,     5168-72,     5179;    Moorhouse, 
5182,  5201-30,  5683-6,  5796. 
An  uniform  32  per  cent,  allowance  would  not  arrive 
at  a  net  tonnage  which  would  represent  earning 
capacity   of   ship,    upon    which    dues    should    be 
charged,     Moorhouse,    5487-5501.     If    a    system 
were    adopted    whereby    actual    machinery    and 
bunker    spaces    were    alone    deducted,    objection 
would  be  raised  because  it  would  be  unfavourable 
to  British  shipping  generally,  Moorhouse,  5513-4. 
Evasions  of  rules  by  which   vessels    of    small    net 
register   carry   large   cargoes,    might   be   met   by 
a  general  rule  that  vessels  carrying  carg6e8  measur- 
ing or  weighing  more  than  a  reasonable  multiple 
of  their  net  tonnage,  should  get  no  more  than 
32    per    cent,    allowance    for    propelling    power, 
Moorhmtse,   5609-24,    5643. 
Mersey  Docks  and  Harbour  Board  propose  that  all 
vessels   whose   actual    propelling   space   is   above 
13  per  cent,  of  their  gross  tonnage  shall  get  32 
per  cent,   allowance  (crew   space  to  be  deducted 
in  addition,  and  light  and  air  spaces  dealt  with  as 
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at  present).  Does  not  think  dockowners  could 
seriously  object  if  this  were  applied  to  vessels 
below  13  per  cent.,  Thorne,  6023-50.  Knows 
there  are  anomalies  in  determining  gross  tonnage 
Thorne,  6426.  Dock  Board's  proposal  would 
not  alter  these,  but  present  system  cf  deter- 
mining net  tonnage  is  proportionately  fuller  of 
anomalies  than  proposed  method,  Thorne,  6437- 
53.  Proposed  method  might  prevent  a  ship 
obtaining  a  deduction  equal  to  the  actual  space 
necessary  for  her  propelUng  power,  while  another 
might  get  two  and  a  half  times  her  actual  space, 
but  still  it  would,  in  his  opinion,  result  in  equality 
between  ship  and  ship,  Thorne,  6610-31  ;  although 
in  the  one  ship  the  excess  bunker  space  might 
at  times  be  used  for  cargo,  Thorne,  6715-40. 

RIVER  WEAR  COMMISSION. 

An  extract  from  the  Minutes  of  the  Proceedings  of 
the  River  Wear  Commissioners  at  their  Board 
Meeting  held  on  31st  May  1905,  is  printed  at  the 
end  of  the  Fourteenth  Day's  evidence  at  page  169. 

The  Commissioners  consider  that  in  interests  of 
Cock  and  Harbour  Authorities,  and  of  equality 
between  shipowners,  it  would  be  just  that  deduc- 
tion for  propelling  power  should  be  limited  on 
lines  proposed  by  Clause  44  (g)  of  the  Report  of 
Royal  Commission  on  Tonnage,  1881  (see  Royal 
Commission  on  Tonnage). 

ROYAL  COMMISSION  ON  TONNAGE,   1881. 

Supports  recommendation  made  by  Commission 
respecting  limiting  deduction  for  propelling  space- 
of  steamers,  which  was  as  follows  :  — 

"  That  the  deduction  for  propelling  space  in  steamers 
should  be  the  actual  space  set  apart  by  the  owner 
at  his  discretion  for  the  engine  and  boiler-room 
and  permanent  bunkers,  provided  that  such  space 
be  enclosed  and  separated  from  the  hold  of  the 
ship  by  permanent  bulkheads,  and  that  the  bun- 
kers be  so  constructed  that  no  access  can  be 
obtained  thereto  otherwise  than  through  the 
ordinary  coal  shoots  on  deck,  or  in  the  ship's 
side,  or  from  the  openings  in  the  engine-room 
or  stokehole  ;  but,  that  to  meet  the  varying  re- 
quirements as  to  fuel  of  steamers  engaged  in  long 
Voyages,  and  to  encourage  ample  ventilation  to 
boiler  and  engine-rooms  in  hot  climates,  owners 
of  steamers  should  have  the  option  to  claim  as 
deduction  for  propelling  space,  the  actual  contents 
of  engine  and  boiler  space,  plus  75  per  cent,  there- 
on, in  the  case  of  screw  steameis,  and  50  per  cent. 
in  the  case  of  paddle  steamers,  without  restriction 
as  to  extent,  construction,  ard  use  cf  bunkers  ; 
provided  always,  that  the  deduction  for  propelling 
space  shall  not  exceed  33  per  cent,  of  the  grots 
tonnage  of  any  screw  steamer,  and  shall  not  ex- 
ceed 50  per  cent,  of  the  gross  tonnage  of  any  paddle 
steamer. 

"  That  there  shall  not  te  deducted  from  the  gross 
tonnage  the  contents  of  any  spaces  that  have  not 
first  been  included  therein,"  Hughes,  300  ;  John- 
ston, 630-2 ;  HoU,  1054-61  ;  Brace,  1764-78 ; 
Gibb,   3241,   3303-6. 

SHORT  SEA  TRADERS'  ASSOCIATION. 
(See  William  Cuthbert.) 

SPENCER,  WILLIAM  CROSSMAN. 

Is  a  Chartered  Accountant  and  furnishes  evMence 
from  figures  of  Mersey  Docks  and  Harbour  Board 
showing  that  there  are  two  classes  of  steamers 
trading  to  Liverpool  which  escape  payment  of  a 
fair  proportion  of  tonnage  rates  ;  (1)  the  fast 
mail  steamers  of  Cunard  and  White  Star  lines  ; 
(2)  certain  coasting  steamers.  The  former  con- 
tribute less  to  Board's  revenue  than  either  inter- 
mediate or  cargo  vessels,  and  while  percentage  of 
net  register  to  gross  tonnage  shows  no  decrease 
in  intermediate  and  cargo  boats,  it  is  decreasing 
in  mail  steamers,  and  there  is  consequent  loss  of 
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revenue.  2150-4,  22U-2221.  Submits  certain 
tables  to  support  this,  and  the  statement  that  large 
and  increasing  number  of  coasting  steamers  do  not 
pay  just  proportion  o{  tonnage  rates,  and  many 
of  them  have  net  registers  so  low  that  they  have 
no  sensible  relation  to  carrying  rapacity,  2155, 
2221-37.  His  instructions  for  preparation  of 
Tables  came  from  Dock  Board,  and  when,li6  speaks 
of  cargo  he  means  deadweight  cargo,  2156-9. 
Further  contention  is  that  percentage  o'  net 
register  to  gross  tonnage  in  coasting  steameri.  >b 
decreasing  with  consequent  loss  of  revenue  V) 
Board  although  accommodation  for  coasting 
steamers  has  materially  increased,  2150,  2237-67. 

States  Tables  show  that  fast  mail  steamers  contribute 
less  per  gross  ton  to  Dock  Board's  revenue  than 
intermediate  or  cargo  steamers,  and  uses  the  gross 
ton  because  it  more  nearly  represents  the  size  of 
steamer,  and  so  accommodation  and  services 
rendered  by  Dock  Board.  Agrees  that  inter- 
mediate steamers  pay  more  than  cargo  steamers, 
and  that  difference  is  almost  as  great  as  between 
mail  steamers  and  cargo  steamers,  2160-8,  2282- 
2314. 

The  dues  paid  cover  a  period  of  two  months,  and 
after  that  dock  rent  is  paid,  2169-73.  Tables 
show  that  greater  number  of  voyages  made  by 
mail  steamers  does  not  compensate  for  their  low 
net  register,  and  consequent  small  payment  per 
voyage,  2173-82.  Refers  to  "  Caronia  "  as  show- 
ing tendency  to  reduce  net  register  of  intermediate 
steamers  below  64  per  cent,  of  gross  tonnage,  on 
which  they  should  pay  dues,  vessels  mentioned 
in  Tables  were  chosen  generally  for  their  size, 
2183-99. 

Cunard  vessels  pay  less  in  respect  of  rates  on  vessels 
and  cargo  than  any  other  steamers,  and  are  very 
favourably  treated  as  regards  space  alloted, 
2200-2214. 

If  propelling  power  allowance  were  limited  to  32 
per  cent,  of  gross  tonnage  it  would  add  considerable 
amount  of  revenue  to  Dock  Board,  2247.  Points 
out  disparity  of  payments  between  different  coast- 
ing lines  and  consequent  injustice  of  present  mode 
of  levying  dock  tonnage  rates,  2247-67. 

Vessels  whose  net  tonnage  is  under  50  per  cent.,  and 
also  those  under  63  per  cent.,  of  their  gross  tonnage, 
have  increased  between  1892  and  1904,  while  those 
between  50  per  cent,  and  63  per  cent,  have  de- 
creased, 2268-78 ;  comparing  certain  coasting 
steamers  shows  that  faster  boats  occupy  docks 
for  longer  period  and  pay  less  than  slower  vessels, 
2278-81. 

Gross  tonnage  more  nearly  represents  the  services 
rendered  than  the  present  basis  of  net  register, 
2293-2314. 


SUEZ  CANAL  TONNAGE. 

Suez  Canal  Rules  limit  propelling  power  allowance  to 
60  per  cent,  of  gross  tonnage,  but  engine-room 
space  is  not  the  same  as  in  British  tonnage,  Wilkins, 
12-20,  nor  Suez  Canal  gross  tonnage  the  same 
as  British  gross  tonnage,    Wilkins,   134.     Wants 

•  a  rule  like  Suez  Canal  Rule  limiting  propelling 
power  allowance  to  50  per  cent.,  Hughe»,  391-8. 
But  thinks  30  per  cent,  would  be  more  reasonable 
than  50  per  cent,  Hughes,  578-80. 

SUNDERLAND  SHIPOWNERS'  SOCIETY. 

Copy  of  a  Resolution  passed  by  the  Society,  is 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  Fifteenth  Days'  Evidence, 
page  184,  protesting  against  any  alterations  being 
made  in  the  law  as  would  increase  the  taxable 
tonnage  of  all  British  steamers,  and  otherwise 
prejudicially  affect  the  interests  of  the  Mercantile 
Marine  of  the  country. 

SURREY  COMMERCIAL  DOCK  CO.MPANY. 

A  letter  and  copy  of  a  Resolution  from  the  Board  of 
Directors  are  printed  at  the  end  of  the  Fifteenth 
Day's  Evidence,  page  184,  showing  that  they 
concur   in   representations   made   on    behalf   of 
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other  dock  companies,  and  that  they  are  of 
opinion  that  in  interests  of  dock  and  harbour 
authorities,  and  also  of  equality  between  ship- 
owners, deductions  from  gross  tonnage  should 
not  exceed  the  limitation  proposed  by  Clause 
44  (g)  of  Report  of  Royal  Commission  on  Tonnage 
1881.     (See  Royal  Cummiaaion  on  Tonnage.) 

SUTTON    HARBOUR  IMPROVEMENT  COMPANY. 

(Plymouth.) 

A  letter  from  the  Company  is  printed  at  the  end 
of  the  Fourteenth  Day's  Evidence,  page  169, 
complaining  of  the  low  net  register  tonnage  of 

,^  certain  steamers,  and  stating  that  unless  some- 
thing be  done  to  fix  a  fair  ratio  between  the  net 
register  tonnage  of  a  ship  and  her  carrying  capacity, 
it  will  be  impossible  for  many  harbour  companies 
and  har\?our  commissioners  to  pay  their  way. 

THOMPSON,  THOilAS  ROE. 

Is  a  shipowner  anu  shipbroker  of  Cardiff,  Chairman 
of  Barry  Pilotage  Board  and  Director  of  Barry 
Docks,  being  ChairZ^an  of  Traffic  Committee, 
2315-6.  Gives  evidenfe  on  behalf  of  Bristol 
Channel  Dookowners'  Assot'^t'OD'  which  represents 
capital  of  many  million  p?^"nds  and  total  net 
register  tonnage  on  which  dut^  '^^^^  V^^^  in  1004 
of  17,129,707  tons,  and  comf'ses  owners  of 
Barry  Docks,  Bute  Docks,  Cardi^;  ^^^  Penarth, 
Newport,  Swansea,  Port  Talbot,  BiJ^tol,  Sharp- 
ness, and  Milford  Docks,  2317,  2319.  ^. 

Is  of  opinion  that  the  propelling  power-  allowance 
calculated  on  one  and  three  quarters^?^  actual 
engine-room  space  is  very  unfair  as  co™?*''®'^ 
with  ordinary  32  per  cent,  allowance,  and  °^i^^ 
to  be  altered.  It  is  unfair  to  dockownenj"  ^^^ 
vessels  requiring  same  accommodation  and  S?®*"' 
vices  should  pay  the  same,  and  income  of  s(MiJ® 
docks  ho  represents  is  being  seriously  diminish^ 
t>y  ingenuity  of  shipbuilders,  mainly  on  account  of  j 
artificial  addition  of  75  per  cent,  to  actual  engine- 
room.  Some  fixed  rule  should  be  adopted  for 
calculation  of  dock  dues  and  pilotage  charges. 
Present  state  of  things  leads  practically  to  re- 
duction of  dues  fixed  by  Parliament,  without 
dockowners  having  any  voice  in  the  matter. 
Besides  dockowners  cannot  refuse  to  accommodate 
vessels  merely  because  loss  is  involved,  as  for 
instance  in  case  of  "  Ferrum  "  bringing  in  and 
taking  out  cargo  of  220  tons,  and  only  paying 
2s.  4id.  dock  dues,  which  does  not  pay  for  shifting 
the  ropes  while  she  is  passing  into  dock  2318-20. 
If  it  were  not  for  the  cargo  the  docks  oould  not 
pay  their  way,  2321,  2362-3. 

Refers  to  "  Alacrity  "  which  has  had  her  tonnage 
reduced  although  she  now  carries  more  than  she 
did  before  the  reduction,  2322-9,  2480-91.  Is 
not  sure  that  amended  Board  of  Trade  regulations 
will  prevent  such  vessels  as  "  Ferrum  "  from  being 
built,  2492-2504. 

Their  dock  rates  are  too  low,  but  so  long  as  they  get 
payment,  as  they  do  now,  in  great  majority  of  ships 
(93  per  cent,  in  Bute  Docks,  and  whole  of  ships  in 
Barry  Docks),  on  63  per  cent,  of  gross  tonnage, 
which  means  32  per  cent,  deduction  for  propelling 
power,  they  will  be  content  to  go  on,  but  if  not, 
they  will  be  obliged  to  consider  their  rates,  2329- 
34,  2385-91,  2451-4,  2472-9.  The  maximum 
rates  are  charged,  2538-41. 

Present  system  creates  preferential  rates  for  one 
set  of  shipowners  against  another  set,  2335-40, 
2392-6,  2455-7. 

It  only  pays  owners  of  dead-weight  carriers  in  coast- 
ing trade  to  manipulate  engine  room  to  get  small 
net  register  tonnage,  2342-8. 

Increased  height  of  modem  ships  means  increased 
expense  in  raising  loading  appliances  to  meet 
needs  of  ships,  and  they  cannot  increase  their 
charge  for  shipment  of  coal.  If  income  is  reduced, 
facilities,  such  as  loading  at  night  without  extra 
charge,  might  be  stopped,  2349-68,  2529-37. 
Barry  Docks  apart  from  Barry  Railway,  has  not 
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paid  well,  and  he  does  not  think  any  dock  will  pay 
unless  it  has  got  a  railway,  and  you  get  railway 
revenue,  2369-72.  Increased  expenditure  not 
caused  by  coasters,  but  they  have  advantage  of 
the  big  docks,  and  the  system  of  locks  is  a  great 
gain  to  them.  Barry  does  not  lose  much  by 
coasters  but  Cardiff  does,  2373-84. 

Although  dock  owners  are  involved  in  heavy  expen- 
diture to  accommodate  modern  vessels  and  local 
taxation  on  dock  properties  is  much  heavier  now 
than  it  used  to  be,  there  is  a  tendency  to  reduce 
net  tonnage  on  which  dues  are  paid.  This  re- 
duces dock  revenues,  and  is  contrary  to  public 
interest,  for  it  might  prevent  capital  being  in- 
vested in  docks.  The  extra  allowance  of  75  per 
cent,  of  actual  engine  space  should  be  abolished 
and  no  vessel  should  be  allowed  more  than  32  per 
cent,  of  gross  tonnage  as  allowance  for  propelling 
power,  2394-6.  Considers  that  ample  and  reason- 
able space  should  be  allowed  in  engine  room  and 
stokehold  for  men  to  work  in,  2505-28.  Would 
not  fix  his  proposed  limit  higher  than  32  per  cent., 
2542-65. 

In  the  case  of  a  ship  like  the  "  Ferrum  "  amount  of 
dead-weight  cargo  carried  is  an  element  of  com- 
parison, but  as  a  rule  question  of  diflerentiating 
as  to  cargo  earning  capacity  of  ships  is  for  ship- 
owners and  not  for  dockowners,  2397-2436, 2566-7, 
although  probably  British  tonnage  laws  have 
proceeded  on  basis  of  supposed  earning  power  of 
ship,  2467-71. 

In  Bristol  Channel  pilotage  dues  are  charged  on  net 
register  tonnage  and  pilots  would  favour  his  pro- 
posed limitation  of  propelling  power  allowance, 
for  their  incomes  are  being  reduced  although  size 
of  ships  is  increasing,  2437-46.  Pilotages  rates 
are  fixed  by  Board  of  Trade,  and  it  is  not  easy  to 
alter  them,  2587-92. 

If  cargo  is  carried  in  unmeasured  space,  dockowners 
caimot  charge  on  it,  2447-50. 

Ships  of  about  the  same  size  should  pay  on  same 
basis  and  he  does  not  want  a  system  which  makes 
the  ariangement  of  the  inside  of  the  ship,  the 
controlling  factor,  2459-66.  Gross  tonnage  is  a 
basis  of  accommodation  provided  and  services 
rendered,  2472-91. 

Makes  no  suggestion  as  to  sailing  ships  but  to  a 
certain  degree  question  of  time  occupied  in  docks 
should  be  considered  in  regulating  amount  to  be 
charged,  2568-86. 

THOMSON,  WILLIAM,  AND  COMPANY  {Shipoumers 
LeUh). 

Concur  generally  in  statement  of  Mr.  Peter  Whyte  on 
behalf  of  Leith  Harbour  Commissioners,  and  are 
strongly  of  opinion  that  a  change  in  the  system  of 
arriving  at  net  register  tonnage  is  essential  in  the 
interests  of  shipowners  as  well  as  dockowners. 

(A  letter  from  Messrs.  William  Thomson  &  Co.  is 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  Twenty-first  day's 
evidence,  page  264.) 

THORNE,  WILLIAM  CALTHROP. 

Hands  in  proof  of  his  evidence  which  states  that  he  is 
the  Solicitor  of  the  Mersey  Docks  and  Harbour 
Board,  which  was  incorporated  by  Parliament  as  a 
Public  Trust  on  the  1st  January,  1858,  and  consists 
of  twenty-eight  members,  comprising  leading  ship- 
owners and  merchants. 

Gives  particulars  of  Board's  income  and  loan  capital 
or  debt  for  1904. 

Board  have  made  large  deductions  in  their  rates  on 
ships  and  goods  during  last  twenty-five  years,  and 
present  rates  are  largely  below  the  maxima. 

Vessels  are,  for  rating,  divided  by  voyages  into  seven 
classes,  with  a  different  maximum  tonnage  rate  in 
each  class.  Gives  Schedule  (B)  showing  dock 
tonnage  rates  on  vessels. 

Explains  how  rates  on  goods  are  charged,  and  also  the 
dues  known  as  Town  Dues.  The  right  to  levy  the 
latter  was  purchased  by  Board  from  the  Liverpool 
Corporation. 
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Board  appropriate  berths  to  shipowners,  and  are  paid 
for  the  appropriation  at  rate  of  2s.  6d.  per  square 
yard  per  annum. 

Gives  history  of  Board's  Bills  of  1903  and  1904  pro- 
moted with  the  object  of  remedying  :  • 
(o)  Inequality  of  basis  of  rating  as  between  ship  and 

ship  ; 

(6)  Loss  of  revenue  sustained  owing  to  decreasing 
net  register  tonnage  of  two  types  of  steamers  ; 
And  states  that  Board  have  come  before   present 

Committee  to  ask  : — • 

1.  That  common  standard  of  quantity  be  fixed  on 
which  ships  should  be  charged. 

2.  That  fixing  of  this  standard  should  have  relation 
to  commercial  principle  of  service  repdered. 

Present  inquiry  is  confined  to  ships  which  are  allowed 
a  deduction  for  propelling  space  under  Sec.  78  of 
the  Merchant  Shipping  Act  1894  when  the  space 
occupied  by  the  propelling  power  is  20  per  cent, 
and  upwards  of  the  gross  tonnage  and  the  proposal 
of  the  Dock  authorities  is  that  no  such  ship  shall 
have  a  greater  deduction  than  32  per  cent,  of  her 
gross  tonnage.  Crew  space  to  be  deducted  in  ad- 
dition, and  light  and  air  spaces  to  be  included  in 
gross  tonnage  at  the  option  of  owner  of  ship,  as  at 
present. 

Witness  points  out  the  advantages  which  he  thinks 
would  accrue  from  the  adoption  of  this  proposal, 
but  admits  that  it  would  not  remedy  the  difference 
between  the  net  register  tonnages  of  cargo  and 
intermediate  steamers. 

By  raising  the  rates  where  maximum  rates  are  not 
at  present  charged,  dock  authorities  might  cure  the 
loss  of  revenue,  but  this  would  not  remedy  the  in- 
equality of  payment  as  between  ship  and  ship- 
Gives  illustrations  of  this. 

Points  out  that  intention  of  Board  is  to  adjust  their 
rates  to  the  altered  circumstances  when  new  basis 
of  charge  is  settled,  so  that  the  rate  for  coasting 
,  steamers  would  be  reduced.  Though  some  in- 
crease of  revenue ie  required.  Board's  first  object  is 
to  obtain  equal  basis  of  charge  as  between  ship  and 
ship. 

Discusses  the  payment  of  rates  in  prop  rtion  to  ability 
of  ships  to  pay,  and  does  not  think  that  such  ability 
is  measured  by  net  register  tonnage 

The  proposal  of  the  Mersey  Dock  and  Harbour  Board 
is  not  the  recommendation  of  R  yal  Commission  of 
1881,  but  the  part  t  f  that  recommendation  which 
proposed  to  limit  the  propelling  power  deduction. 
The  Dock  Board  propose  that  all  vessels,  whose 
actual  propelling  space  is  above  13  per  cent,  of 
their  gross  tonnage  shall  get  32  per  cent,  allowance. 
Does  not  know  that  dock  authorities  could  seriously 
object  if  this  were  also  apphed  to  vessels  below  13 
per  cent.,  6023-50. 

Dock  charges  on  ships  should  be  based  on  service 
rendered,  but  admits  that  ability  to  pay  is  an 
element  to  be  taken  into  account,  and  as  a  matter  of 
abstract  justice  it  would  be  equally  fair  to  take  it 
into  account  in  a  system  of  measurement  as  in  a 
system  of  dues,  6051-86.  If  present  law  is  supposed 
to  ascertain  space  available  for  passengers  or 
cargo,  it  does  not  take  into  account  the  value  of 
that  space,  and,  on  that  basis,  it  should,  6319-32  ; 
6424-5  ;  6473-81  ;  6572-5.  Low  register  tonnage 
of  mail  steamers  and  coasting  vessels  does  not 
represent  their  ability  to  pay,  6497-6544.  Thinks 
payment  on  gross  tonnage  is  fair  recognition  of 
service  rendered, because  it  represents  approximately 
the  size  of  ship,  and  includes  superstructures  which 
cause  increased  dock  expenditure  on  higher  quays, 
and  sheds,  6333-69,  6482-92;  knows  there  are 
anomalies  in  arriving  at  gross  tonnage,  6426 :  Dock 
Board's  proposal  would  not  alter  these  anomalies, 
but  present  system  of  arriving  at  net  register  tonnag  ? 
is  proportionately  fuller  of  anomalies  than  proposed 
method,  6437-53.  Proposed  method  might  pre- 
vent a  ship  obtaining  a  deduction  equal  to  actual 
space  necessary  for  propelling  power,  while  another 
ship  might  get  two  and  a  half  times  her  actual  space,, 
but  still  it  would,  in  his  opinion,  result  in  equality 
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between  ship  and  ship.  6610-31 ;  although  in  the 
one  ship  the  excess  bunker  space  might  at  times 
be  used  for  cargo,  6715-40. 
Tp  be  perfectly  accurate  his  statement  as  to  ship' 
owners  representing  90   per  cent,   of  tonnage  o 
country  being  in  favour  of  dockowners'  proposal' 
should  read  90  per  cent,  of  tonnage  of  Liverpool- 
6087-96;    6188-9. 
There  is  now  a  representative  of  coasting  shipowners 
en  Dock  Board,  but  no  representative    n  the  Board 
will  directly  suffer  by  the  adoption  of  the  dock- 
owner  .'  pr  posal,  (',097-6108  :  6689-6705  ;  6711-14. 
In  spite  of  the  evidence  given  by  ;M  r.  Mackenzie  on 
behalf  of  Clyde  Trust,  and  Sir  George  Gibb,  on 
behalf  of  certain  North   East   Coast   Dockowners, 
which  differs  from  his  own,  witness  considers  that 
I  tactically  all  dockowners  of  country  support  his 
]  roposal,  6109-18. 
Object  of  the  proposal  is  to  remedy  inequalities  in 
different  vessels  in  coasting  class  and  to  some  ex- 
tent to  get  more  revenue  from  coasting  trade,  but 
if  proposal  were  adopted,  the  dock  tonnage  rate 
for  coasting  vessels   would   be   lowered.     Cannot, 
however,  say  whether  the  rate  for  mail  steamers 
would  be  re-adjusted,  having  regard  to  large  ex- 
penditure about  to  be  incurred  for  their  accommoda- 
tion,  6119-78;    6399-64C2;   6454-61;    6559-63; 
6667-79;    6689-6705;    6711-14;    6749-51. 
Adoption   of   proposal   would   cause   least   possible 
alteration  or  dislocation  of  trade,  6278-84.     More 
dislocation  would  be  caused   1  y  an  attempt  to 
remedy    inequalities    by    adopting    a    fixed    per- 
centage of  net  to  gross  tonnage  as  a  limit,  6568-71. 
Proposal    woula    encourage    liberality    in    crew 
space,  although  that  tendency  would  be  very  small 
in      mail     steamers.     6382-5;     6493-6.        Crew 
should   have   adequate   accommodation   to   work 
in.  6741-8. 
The  schedule  of  rates  was  settled  in  1858  when  there 
were  comparatively  few  steamers.     Does  not  think 
it  is  compulsory  on  Dock  Board  to  charge  uniform 
Tate  per  ton  on  all  ships  in  each  class  in  schedule 
■6194-6225.     Dock    Board    are    bound    to    charge 
on  register  tonnage  both  for  ordinary  docks  and 
:graving  docks,  6393-8.     Gives  information  as  to 
length  of  time  vessels  engaged  in  different  classes 
of  voyages  are  in  dock,  6403-16.     Rates  charged 
for  different  classes  are  really  in  proportion  to 
service  rendered  as  measured   by  time   in  dock 
and  class  of  accommodation  provided,   6429-36. 
Taking    everything    inlo    consideration    the    time 
taken  by  vessels  in  different  classes  is  substantially 
on    an    equality,    6545-55.     Dock    Board    have 
no  power  to  alter  class  of  voyage,  6564-'*. 
From  70  to  80  per  cent,  of  trade  of  Liverpool  is 
worked  at  appropriated  berths,  and  Dock  Board 
■'       have*  power  to  charge  annual  rentals  for  use  of 
those   berths,    but   Board   could   not  drop   their 
tonnage  rate  based  on  net  register  tonnage  for 
'    oach  arrival  o;  departure  of  vessel.     In   theory 
thinks  a  total  annual  payment  to  cover  all  charges 
■  by  a  particular  line  using  an  appropriated  berth 
would  be  possible,  but  in  practice  it  would  not 
be  so.  6226-77. 
Agrees  that  Houses  of  Lords  Committee  did  not  give 
.Mersey  Dock  Board  their  Bill  providing  for  pay- 
ment on  not  less  than  50  per  cent,  of  the  gross 
tonnage  of  ships,  but  thinks  that  he  is  justified 
in   stating   that   they   were   impressed   with   the 
justice  of  the  Dock  Board's  case,  6300-18.     Dock 
Board  asked  for  SO  per  cent,  because  they  followed 
precedent.   6680-8. 
With    the   special   extension   of   docks   for   foreign 
trade  ships  there   has  been  great  extension  for 
coasting  trade  ships  in  the  way  of  their  transit 
cargo,   which  amounts  to  38  per  cent,   of  total 
coasting  trade  of  port,  6370-81 ;  6706-10. 

TONNAGE. 

(See  Qrot$  Tonnage  and  Ntt  Regigter  Tonnage.) 


TURNBULL,  CAPTAIN  PHILIP. 

Is  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Turnbull  Bros.,  shipowners, 
Cardiff.     Has  been  in  business  as  shipowner  and 
shipbroker  since    1877.     Is,  interested   in   nearly 
thirty  steamers  trading  to  Cardiff,  all  upwards  of 
1,000  tons  net  register,  and  proportion   of  net  to 
gross  tonnage  is  just  over  60  per   cent,  in  each 
case. 
The   limit  allowed  for  propelling  space  deduction 
should  apply  equally  to  all  kinds  of  steamers.     It 
is  unfair  not  only  to  dockowners  but  as  between 
shipowner  and  shipowner  for  unequal  rating  to  be 
allowed,  and  steamers  of  equal  size  in  same  trade 
should  pay  equal  tonnage  dues.     He  can  under- 
stand that  proportion  of  net  register  must  have 
borne   much   larger  ratio   to   carrying    capacity 
when   Merchant  Shijiping   Act   1854  was  passed, 
than  it  does  at  present.     Dock  accommodation  is 
far  superior  now  to  what  it  was  forty  or  fifty  years 
ago,  and  must,   therefore,   be  more  costly,   and 
unless  basis  of  measurement  is  altered  it  is  only 
question  of  time  before  dockowners  increase  their 
tonnage  dues.     This  will  mean  in  practice  that 
shipowners  who  pay  on  60  per  cent,  and  upwards 
of  gross  tonnage  will  have  to  bear   much  larger 
proportion      of      increase      than      small-tonnage 
coasters  which  are  already  sufficiently  favoured 
by    paying    lower    tonnage    dues     than     vessels 
engaged   in   foreign   trade,    3144-65. 
Does  not  think  dockowners  have  anything  to  do  with 
earning  power  or  carrying  capacity  of  ship,  but 
that  ships  of  same  size  should  pay  the  same  dues 
if  in  same  trade,  3166-93. 
Considers  that  equal  allowance  of  32  per   cent,  of 
gross  tonnage  should  be  given  to  all  ships    for 
propelling  power  space,  and  that  this  would  be 
equitable  all  round,  3194-3239. 

TYNE    IMPROVEMENT    COMMISSION. 

Copy  of  a  Resolution  of  the  Tyne  Improvement 
Commissioners  is  printed  at  the  end  of  the 
Fifteenth  Day's  Evidence,  page  183,  expressing 
their  opinion  that  the  deductions  from  gross 
tonnage  should  be  limited  on  lines  proposed  by 
Clause  44  (g)  of  Report  of  Royal  Commission  on 
Tonnage,  1881.  (See  Royal  Commission  oh 
Tonnage.) 

WATSON,  SIR  WILLIAM. 

Hands  in  proof  of  his  evidence  which  states  that  he 
has  acted  for  thirty-three  years   as  one   of  the 
managing  directors  of  City  of  Dublin  Steam  Packet 
Company,  which  was  established  in  1823,  and  is  the 
oldest  steamboat  company  in  country  and  has  held 
the  mail  contract  between  Holyhead  and  Kingston 
for  over  fifty  years.     1  ts  dividends  in  recent  years 
have    been    materially    reduced    owing    to    keen 
competition,  and  any  increase  in  register  tonnage 
would  affect  them  seriously  for  rates  could  not  be 
increased,    because   of   competition   with   railway 
companies. 
Between  Dublin  and  Liverpool  they  have  .six  steamers 
with  average  percentage  of  net  to  gross  tonfiage  of 
39 '09,   and   they  have   been   built   for   the   trade 
without  any  idea  of  evading  tonnage  dues.     The 
net  tonnage  is  in  excess  of  vessels'  carrying  capacity, 
and  they  therefore  pay  dues  on  greater  tonnage 
than  they  can  actually  carry  in  deadweight.     Gives 
amount  of  dock  and  town  dues  on  cargo  paid  at 
Liverpool  during  year  ending  30th  June,    1904, 
and  if  register  tonnages  of  their  vessels  were  raised 
it  would  mean  increased  dues,  but  no  better  dock 
accommodation.     Average  propelling  power  allow- 
ance in  company's  steamers  is  55  per  cent,  of  gross 
tonnage  and  average  crew  space  deduction  is  5  per 
cent.,  and  thus  average  net  register  is  40  per  cent. 
of  gross  tonnage,  and  considers  that  having  regard 
to  their  trade  they  pay  very  heavy  amount  of  dues 
for  accommodation  afforded  as  shown  in  Table 
he  produces.     {See  Appendix,  No.  19.) 
The  proposal  of  the  Dock  .Authorities  to  limit  pro- 
pelling power  deduction  to  32  per  cent,  of  gross 
tonnage  would  l)e  very  unfair  and  would  impose 
unbearable  burden  on  all  fast  passenger  and  coast- 
ing steamers.     Former  must  of  necessity  have  large 
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engine  and  boiler  accommodation  in  comparison 
with  low  speed  steamers  and  the  extra  allowance 
for  bunker  space  in  slow  steamers  is  far  in  excess 
of  that  given  to  fast  steamers.     If  mail  steamers 
were  charged  on  64  per  cent,  of  their  gross  tonnage, 
as  has  been  suggested,  no  private  company  could 
work  them. 
If  33  per  cent,  maximum  limit  were  adopted  as  re- 
commended by  Royal  Commission  on  Tonnage,!  881, 
cargo  steamers  vould  probably  get  about  22  per 
cent,  instead  of  32  per  cent,  as  at  present. 
If  any  limit  is  to  be  fixed  he  is  of  opinion  that  60  per 
cent,   of  gro»s   tonnage   is   least   maximum   that 
should  be  taken  for  propelling  power  allowance. 
This,  with  7  per  cent,  deduction  for  crew  space, 
would  leave  a  ship  with  net  register  of  not  less  than 
33  per  cent,  which  would  be  a  fair  arrangement, 
not  unduly  taxing  fast  steamers  and  preventing 
ships  being  grossly  undermeasured,  3544-7. 
Ample  light  and  air  space  is  at  present  provided 
for  spaces  where  men  have  to  work  in  engine  and 
boiler  rooms,  but  if  dues  had  to  be  paid  on  such 
space  the  tendency  would  be  to  reduce  it  3,548-52 
3642-53,  3^38-67. 
Mersey  Docks  and  Harbour  Board  provide  his  steamers 
with  very  good  accommodation  and  as  a  rule  they 
do  not  have   to  overlap  one  another,   3553-56. 
Expense  of    providing    accommodation    for     the 
bigger  ships  now  in  existence  is  greater  than  in 
former  years,  but  only  small  proportion  of  expendi- 
ture on  improvements  has  been  for  coasting  trade 
3740-68.     There  is  a  dock  tonnage  rate  for  entering 
the  dock,  and  dock  rates  and  town  dues  on  what  the 
ships  carry,  and  a  rental  for  shed  accommodation 
and   appliances,  in   addition.     His   company   pay 
better  in  the  aggregate  for  their  accommodation 
than   intermediate   or   cargo   steamers,    3556-93. 
Their  ships  and  cargoes  are  handled  by  their  own 
crews  and  officers,   and   the   Mersey  Docks  and 
Harbour   Board   is    a   most   flourishing   concern, 
3868-72.     Has  never  considered  whether  a  com- 
position in  form  of  an  annual  payment  could  be 
agreed  upon  and  should  not  like  to  say  anything 
on  the  point,  but  consider  they  are  highly  charged 
at  present,  and  if  it  is  suggested  that  they  are  to 
pay  60  per  cent,  more,  by  raising  their  net  register 
tonnage  to  64  per  cent,  of  their  gross  tonnage, 
then    they    think    it    fair    to    point    out     that 
compared  with  others   they  pay  a  large   amount 
whichever  way  it  is  looked  at,  3594-3601. 
Considers   present   rule   of   allowing   actual   engine 
space  and  75  per  cent,  in  addition,  is  the  fair  one 
3602-14,  3674. 

Cives  details  of  "Ulster's"  tonnage  and  states 
that  question  of  register  tonnage  had  no  influence 
on  design  of  their  fast  Holyhead  and  Kingstown 
mail  steamers,  3615-8,  3687-97.  They  get  annual 
Government  subsidy  of  £100,000  for  these  vessels 
3654-5.  ' 

Has  arrived  at  conclusion  that,  taking  it  all  round, 
a  minimum  register  tonnage  of  33  per  cent  of 
gross  would  be  right,  3619-23.  If  proposed 
limit  of  63  per  cent,  were  adopted  it  would  have 
bad  effect  on  crew  space  and  sea-going  qualities, 
for  shipowner's  object  would  be  to  reduce  gross 
tonnage.  .Some  inducement  to  do  that  exists  at 
present,  but  not  sufficient  to  make  the  point  of 
g'eat  importance,  3624-41.  At  Liverpool,  if 
50  per  cent,  were  minimum  to  pay  upon,  thoy 
would  have  to  pay  £1,500  more  in  a  year,  3666-62 
Lntil  Committee  was  appointed  no  one  had 
ever  asked  for  more  than  50  per  cent.,  3727-39. 

It  might  be  quite  fair  for  vepseis  of  same  siee  but 
engaged  in  diCerent  trades  to  pay  same  dock 
dues,  3663-86.  Is  aware  that  present  ba^is  of 
tonnage  is  space,  not  deadweight,  and  speaking 
generally  the  two  things  have  no  relation  to  one 
another,  3898-3701.  Agrees  that  services  rendered 
on  bMis  of  time  occupied  and  space  occupied 
would  be  fairest  thing  to  charge  upon,  3702-26 

To  pay  more  than  they  are  doing  would  seriouslv 
affect  them,  for  they  compete  with  the  railway 
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company  and  could  not  increase  their  rates.  The 
London  &  North  Western  Railway  Company's 
steamers  pay  no  dues  at  Holyhead,  3769-3806. 
If  they  paid  more  they  would  not  get 
any  further  accommodation,  3806-7.  And  his 
whole  argument  is  against  being  asked  to  pay 
any  more,  3808-24. 
A  passenger  steamer  with  low  net  register  tonnage 
may  possibly  be  doing  better  than  cargo  steamer 
with  higher  net  register,  and  his  comparison  of 
coal  allowance  in  both  cases  was  between  75  per 
cent,  and  146  per  cent.,  3825-57. 

WHYTE,  PETER,  M.INST.C.E. 

(See   Leith   Harbour  Commissioners.) 

WILKINS,  JOHN  T. 

Has  been  in  the  service  of  the  Board  of  Trade  for 
twenty-nine   years.     Is   now   Principal   Surveyor 
for  Tonnage.     Was  previously  a  shipwright  sur- 
veyor   engaged    in    tonnage    measurement    and 
other  duties,   1-3. 
Present    law    respecting    allowance    for    propelling 
power  is  contained  in  Section   78  of  Merchant 
Shipping  Act,  1894,  the  actual  engine-room  space 
being  measured  by  Rule  III.  of  the  second  schedule 
of  the  Act.     This  law  is  the  same  as  in  the  Mer- 
chant Shipping  Act,  1854,  except  that  at  the  owner's 
request  the  light  and  air  spaces  above  the  crown  of 
engine  room  and  above  the  upper  deck  may  now 
be  included  in  the  measurement,  and  so  increase 
the    allowance.     This    addition    was    added    by 
Section  2  of  the  Merchant  Shipping  (Tonnage) 
Act,  1889,  but  such  light  and  air  spaces  must  be 
included  in  the  gross  tonnage  before  forming  part 
of  the  engine  room  space,  4-8. 
To   secure   greater   uniformity   in   the   application 
of  the  rules  and  to  provide  against  extreme  allow- 
ances, the  Board  of  Trade  in  1901  imposed  limita- 
tions on  the  measurements.     These  are  contained 
in  paragraph  8  of  "  Instructions  relating  to  the 
Measurement  of  Ships,"  and  to  some  extent  have 
kept  the  allowances  within  reasonable  limits,  but 
dissatisfaction  still  exists  in  regard   to  the  low 
register  tonnages  of  certain  vessels.     There  {s  no 
dissatisfaction  respecting   the   larger   number   of 
screw  steamers  obtaining  32  per  cent,  allowances, 
the  complaint  being  confined  to  dead  weight  cargo 
vessels  in  coasting  and  home  trades,  and  to  high- 
powered  passenger  steamers  and  tugs,  obtaining 
1}   of  actual    engine   space,   because   that  space 
exceeds  20  per  cent,  of  gross  tonnage,  9-10. 
No  exception  has  been  taken  to  other  deductions, 
such   as   crew   space   and  navigation    spaces,   in 
regard    to     low     register    tonnages,     11.      Crew 
space  should  not  be  interfered  with,  21.     Deduc- 
tion for  crew  space  varies  greatly,  200-3. 
Is  of  opinion  nothing  more  can  be  done  in  the  way 
of  restricting  the  allowance  for  propelling  power 
except  by  legislation.     Would  suggest  a  statutory 
limitation  of  the  allowance  to  50  per  cent,  of  the 
gross  tonnage,  as  in  the  Suez  Canal  regulations, 
12-19,  but  the  engine  room  space  is  not  the  same 
in  Suez  Canal  tonnage  as  it  is  in  British  tonnage, 
20,   nor   Suez    Canal  gross  tonnage  the  same  ae 
British  gross  tonnage,  134. 
Thinks  the  present  difficulty  as  to  propelling  power 
allowance  has  arisen  since  1889,  when  light  and 
air  spaces  were  first  allowed,  and  that  a  50  per 
cent,  limitation  would  make  for  uniformity,  and 
would  take  in  these  spaces,  22-27,  160-167.     The 
allowance  in  excess  of  actual  engine  room  space 
is  understood  to  be  for  coals,   96-99,   226,   and 
this  extra  allowance  is  calculated  on  light  and  air 
spaces  aa  well  as  on  engine-room  proper,    100- 
110,  246-249.     Could  not  speak  as  to  coal  allow- 
ance of  coasting  vesiels,   but  presumes  a  ship's 
allowance   covers   all   voyages,    112-126.     Agrees 
that  his  proposed  limitation  would  only  be  a  pal- 
liative, and  that  it  is  likely  na.val  architects  would 
find  a  way  out,  142-9. 
Would  not  like  to  fix  his  proposed  limit  at  55  per 
cent,   of  the  gross,   but  whatever  limit  is  fixed 
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will  bear  hardly  on  certain  ships,  205-326.  Was 
influenced  in  proposing  limit  by  action  of  Dock 
Companies  in  asking  for  a  40  per  cent,  basis  to 
charge  upon.  227-35,  286-0. 

()n  re-measurement  under  amended  instructions 
(paragraph  8)  the  tonnage  of  okl  ships  i«  increased, 
58-63.  These  instructions  restricted  the  length 
and  breadth  of  light  and  air  spaces,  but  not  the 
height,  161-72,  and  as  a  rule  amendment  produces 
nett  tonnage  about  40  per  cent,  of  gross,  173- 
188.  250-252.  In  some  cases  the  nett  tonnage 
would  fairly  represent  the  deadweight  carrying 
capacity,  189-196.  The  amendment  was  made 
to  securi"  uniformity  among  the  surveyors,  and 
because   light  and  air  spaces  were  constructed 
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unnecessarily  large.  272-8.  The  Central  Tonnage 
office  supervises  all  cases  of  measurement,  244-246. 
Cannot  ro-measure  a  ship  except  her  tonnage  has 
been  erroneously  computed  or  she  has  been  stma- 
turally  altered,  253-268. 

Instructions  are  issued  to  surveyors  by  Board  of 
Trnde  on  authority  of  Section  724  of  Merchant 
.Shipping  Act,  1804,  279-286. 

Hands  in  diagrams  and  tables  showing  vessels  built 
between  1901  and  1904  and  the  percentage  of 
their  nett  register  to  gross  tonnage  and  the  engine- 
room  allowance,  28-55,  64-95.  Ill,  126-133. 
(See  Appendices  No.  2  to  No.  36.) 

YARMOUTH. 

(See  Oreai  Tarmovth.). 
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MINUTE    OF    APPOINTMENT. 


At  the  Council  Chamber,  Whitehall, 

This  thirty-first  day  of  Jdy,  1908. 

PRESENT :         •  . 

The  RrcHT  Honourable    WINSTON   S.  CHURCHILL,   M.P. 

The  Board  of  Trade  are  pleased  to  appoint  the  following  gentlemen,  viz. : — 

Lord  Robert  Cecil,  K.C,  M.P.  {Ghairman), 

Mr.  C.  W.  Bowerman,  M.P., 

Sir  T.  H.  Elliott,  K.C.B., 

Mr.  W.  Field,  M.P., 

Mr.  H.  Fountain, 

Mr.  W.  DuDLEr  Ward,  M.P.,  and 

Mr.  William  Wecdel, 

to  be  a  Committee  to  inquire  how  far  and  in  what  manner  the  general  supply, 
distribution  and  price  of  meat  in  the  United  Kingdom  are  controlled  or  affected  by 
any  combination  of  firms  or  companies. 

» 

The  Board  are  further  pleased  to  appoint  Mr.  Percy  Ashley  to  be  Secretary 
to  the  Committee. 

(Signed)         WINSTON    S.   CHURCHILL. 
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DEPARTMENTAL  COMMITTEE  ON  COMBINATIONS  IN  THE  MEAT  TRADE. 


REPORT. 


TO    THE    RIGHT    HONOURABLE    THE    PRESIDENT    OF    THE 

BOARD    OF    TRADE. 

SlE, 

1.  Yonr  Committee  was  appointed  on  the  81st  day  of  July,  1908,  to  inquire  how- 
far  and  in  what  manner  the  general  supply,  distribution  and  price  of  meat  in  the 
United  Kingdom  are  controlled  or  affected  by  any  combination  of  firms  or  companies. 

2.  We  have  held  20  meetings,  and  examined  49  witnesses.  In  certain  cases 
information  was  supplied  by  Town  Councils,  being  mai-ket  authorities,  which  did  not 
think  it  necessary  to  send  witnesses  to  attend  before  us.  We  have  also  been  furnished 
with  valuable  information  and  reports  from  H.M.  Embassy  in  Washington,  and  H.M. 
Legation  in  Buenos  Ayres,  and  have  derived  much  assistance  from  the  Report  of  the 
United  States  Senate  Committee  of  1890,  and  the  Report  published  in  1905  by  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Corporations. 

3.  The  scope  of  our  enquiry  was  a  limited  one.  We  were  asked  to  ascertain  the 
facts  as  to  combinations  in  the  meat  trade.  We  were  not  asked  to  express  any  opinion 
as  to  the  harmfulness  or  otherwise  of  such  combinations,  should  they  exist,  nor  were 
we  asked  to  propose  any  action  to  be  taken  should  their  existence  be  demonstrated. 


L— SOURCES  OF  MEAT  SUPPLY. 

4.  Before  dealing  with  the  question  of  the  existence  or  non-existence  of  combina- 
tions, it  will  be  convenient,  in  the  first  place,  to  state  briefly  the  principal  facts  as  to 
the  meat  supply  of  the  United  Kingdom.  The  native  supply  consists  of  animals  grown 
or  fattened  in  this  country  and  slaughtered  for  market :  the  foreign  supply  consists 
partly  of  cattle  imported  on  the  hoof,  i.e.,  alive,  and  slaughtered  within  ten  days  at  the 
port  of  debarkation  ;  partly  of  chilled  or  frozen  meat ;  and  partly,  but  to  a  much 
smaller  extent,  of  meat  preserved  by  salting  or  other  means.  It  may  be  explained  that 
the  term  "  chilled  "  is  applied  to  meat  carried  at  a  temperature  of  29-30°  Fahrenheit, 
and  arriving  in  a  soft  state  ready  for  immediate  consumption ;  the  term  "  frozen  "  is 
applied  to  meat  carried  at  a  much  lower  temperature,  and  arriving  in  a  hard  state 
which  requires  the  meat  to  be  thawed  out  before  it  can  be  used.  Practically  the  only 
kind  of  meat  which  is  chilled  is  beef,  for  technical  reasons  into  which  it  is  not  necessary 
to  enter  here ;  mutton  and  lamb  are  carried  mainly  in  a  frozen  state. 

5.  The  following  Tables,  extracted  from  Appendix  II.  (Table  8),  show  the 
estimated  total  meat  supplies  of  the  United  Kingdom  for  the  past  ten  years,  from  home 
and  foreign  or  colonial  sources,  and  also  the  home  and  foreign  or  colonial  supplies  of 
beef  and  veal,  mutton  and  lamb,  and  pig  meat  respectively.  The  estimates  are  those  of 
the  Board  of  Agriculture  and  Fisheries  : — 

Estimated  Meat  Supply  of  the  United  Kingdom,  1698-9  to  1907-8. 


Tears. 

All  Meat. 

Home. 

♦Foreign. 

Total. 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 

1898-9 

23,704,740 

19,397,420 

4.3,102,160 

1899-1900   - 

26,062,660 

20,266,320 

46,328,980 

1900-1 

25,200,980 

20,935,840 

46,136,820 

1901-2 

25,174,840 

20,488,100 

45,662,940 

1902-3 

24,448,080 

18,745,360 

43,193,440 

1903-4 

24,904,420 

20,594,520 

45,498,940 

1904-5 

25,833,200 

20,789,000 

46,622,200 

1905-6 

24,870,720 

21,842,900 

46,713,620 

1906-7 

24,835,260 

21,364,720 

46,199,980 

1907-8 

25,313,020 

21, .537,360 

46,850,380 

*  Including  "  Meat,  unenumerated  "  and  less  exports  of  dead  meat  (British  and  Foreign). 
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Beef  and  Veal. 

Matton  and  Lamb. 

Pig  Meat. 

YMff. 

Home. 

Foreign. 

Total. 

Home. 

Foreign. 

Total. 

Home. 

Foreign. 

Total 

Cwte. 
1898-9       12,448,380 
1899-1900     13.156,500 
1900-1      i  13.386.120 
1901-2        13.94;l.980 
1902-3       13,311,780 
190:!-4       12,772.460 
1904-:.        I3.3!»3,360 
19a^-<>        13.792,980 
1906-7        14,29<.>,:k)0 
1907-8        13,886,360 

Cwts. 
7,206,860 
7.877,360 
8.822.9W 
8.014,400 
7,218,460 
8,669,680 
8,799,600 
9,813,340 
9,312,580 
8,968,880 

Cwts. 
19,656,240 
21,033,860 
21,708.080 
21,958,380 
20,530.240 
21.442,140 
22,192,960 
2;J,606,320 
23,603,080 
22,846  2*) 

Cwts. 
6,988,600 
6,607,820 
6,238,460 
6,422,240 
6,12o,2(J0 
6,188,360 
5,938,680 
5,910,780 
i  5,696,900 
5,635,560 

Cwts. 
3,792,840 
3,837,240 
3,896,380 
3,698,620 
4,089,920 
3,966,080 
3,925,580 
4,014.820 
4,475,740 
4,452,420' 

Cwts. 

9,781,440 

10,445,060 

10,134.840 

10,120,860 

10,215,120 

10,154,440 

9,864,260 

9,926,600 

10,172,640 

10,087,980 

Cwts.           Cwts. 
5,267,760     8.676,060 
6,298,340     8,523,120 
■5,577,400  i  8,490,940 
4,808,620  1  8,444,100 
5,011,100  '  7,005,140 
5,943,600     7,365,380 
6,501,160     7,516,060 
6,166,960     7,494,080 
4,847,860     7,193,440 
5,791,100     7,660,280 

Cwts. 
13343.820 
14.821,460 
14,068,340 
13,252,720 
12,016,240 
13,308,980 
14,017,220 
12,661,040 
12,041,300 
13,461,380 
■ 

6.  The  next  table  shows  the  percentage  of  home  supplies  to  the  total  supplies 
during  the  same  period  : — 


Year. 


1898-9 

1899-190^) 

1900-1 

1901-2 

1902-3 

1908-4 

1904-5 

1905-6 

1906-7 

1907-8 


Percentage  of  -  Home  Supplies  to  Total  Sapplies-of 


B&;f  ami  Veal. 


63-3 
62-5 
61-7 
63-5 

64-8 
59-6 
60-3 
58-4 
60-5 
60'8 


Muttoa  and  Lamb. 


61-2 
63-3 
61-6 
63'5 
600 
60-9 
60-2 
59-6 
560 
55'9 


Pig-Meat. 


381 
42-5 
39-6 
36-3 
41-7 
44-7 
46-4 
40-8 
403 
431 


All  Meats. 


550 
56-3 
546 
551 
56-6 
64-7 
55-4 
63-2 
53-8 
540 


Q.  1195 
Q.  2185  92 
Q.  1420 
Q.  3668  and 
App.  XV. 
Q.  4740  3 
Q.  3217 


Q.  6244  7 


Q.  316 
Q  1401 
Q.  146fi 
Q.  1947 
Q  367.1 
Q.  5332 
Q.6840 


7.  It  must,  however,  be  observed  that  this  Table  does  not  show  the  whole  of  the 
relevant  facts,  because  the  proportion  of  home  to  foreign  meat  varies  enormously  in 
different  markets.  In  such  markets  as  Dundee,  Newcastle  and  Norwich  almost  the 
whole  of  the  supply  comes  from  home  sources,  whilst  on  the  other  hand  a  large  part 
of  the  meat  supply  of  Glasgow  is  drawn  from  abroad  ;  about  two-thirds  of  the  meat 
which  comes  into  Manchester  is  of  foreign  origin,  and  at  Smithfield  the  proportion  is 
even  greater,  the  native  produce  being  only  about  20  per  cent,  of  the  total  supplies 
coming  into  the  market. 

It  may  be  observed  here  that  the  importations  of  foreign  beef  and  mutton  into 
Ireland  are  relatively  small,  but  that  the  quantity  of  bacon  imported  is  large  and  in 
some  years  larger  than  the  amount  exported,  the  imported  bacon  being  of  an  inferior 
and  cheaper  quality  than  the  native  article.     (See  Appendix  I.  (h) ). 

8.  The  great  proponderance  of  foreign  meat  in  Smithfield  Market  is  especially 
importiint,  l)ecanse  Smithfield  prices  have  a  considerable  influence  on  prices  throughout 
the  country.  Apart  from  special  local  conditions,  e.g.  the  overwhelming  preponderance 
of  native  supplies,  it  appears  to  be  true  that  in  many  markets  the  prices  sought  for 
foreign  meat  are  Siaithfield  prices  plus  the  cost  of  carriage  from  London  or  in  certain 
cases  from  Liverpool.  This  is  particularly  true  of  the  Midlands  and  the  South  of 
England,  which  are  largely  dependent  upon  foreign  supplies. 

9.  It  will  be  apparent  from  the  Tables  set  out  above,  that  whilst  during  the  past 
10  years  the  dependence  of  the  United  Kingdom  on  foreign  supplies  has  tended  to 
increase,  the  movement  has  not  been  very  rapid,  and  the  changes  have  been  relatively 
.slight.  The  average  annual  amount  of  the  supplies  of  home-grown  beef,  veal,  mutton, 
lamb  and  pig  meat  during  the  period  1898-9  to  1907-8  was  25,035,000  cwt.,  the  maxi- 
mum being  2(5,063,000  cwt.  in  1899-1900,  and  the  minimum  23,705,000  in  the  preceding 
year.  The  amount  for  1907-8  was  25,313,000  cwt.,  which  is  somewhat  above  the 
average  for  the  previous  nine  years.  With  the  home  supply  thus  remaining  practically 
stationary,  the  increased  demand  due  to  the  growth  of  population  apd  an  advance  in  the 
standard  of  consumption  has  been  met  by  a  rising  importation. 


BEPOBT.  3 

10.  The  importation  of  live  animals  has,  except  in  the  case  of  cattle,  almost 
disappeared,  and  in  the  last  three  years  the  'importation  of  cattle  has  tended  to 
diminish,  and,  as  will  be  shown  later,  this  downward  movement  seems  likely  to 
continue.  The  decline  in  the  imports  of  live  animals  is  due  in  part  to  the  Orders 
issued  by  the  Board  of  Agriculture  and  Fisheries  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Diseases  of  Animals  Acts ;  in  part  to  changes  in  trade  methods ;  and  in  part  to 
temporary  causes  which  it  will  be  our  duty  to  examine  in  another  part  of  this  Report. 
The  following  table  gives  the  average  annual  importations  for  seven  quinquennial 
periods  and  for  the  four  latest  years  : — 


Importations  of  Livk  Ammals,  1870-190S. 


Period. 


Cattle. 


Sheep  and  Lambs. 


I'igs. 


Average  1870-74 
„  1875-79  - 
„  1880-84  - 
„  1885-89  - 
„  1890-94  - 
„       1895-99       - 

-      .,       1900-1904  - 

1905 

1906 

1907 

1908 


206,331 
247,979 
390,611 
384,194 
493,545 
5.33,802 
496,569 
565,139 
561,215 
472,015 
383,130 


801, .367 
947,610 
1,012,363 
879,085 
265,858 
743,614 
359,222 
183,084 
103,359 
105,601 
78,900 


78,731 
48.808 
.31,289 
21.934 
1,710 
258 

150 


11.  The  Orders  issued  by  the  Board  of  Agriculture  and  Fisheries  (which  are  set 
out  in  Appendix  IV.),  in  order  to  prevent  the  introduction  of  animal  diseases  into  the 
United  Kingdom,  have  gradually  prohibited  the  importation  of  live  animals  from  any 
countries  except  the  United  States,  Canada  and  Iceland.  The  last-named  sends  only  a 
small  number  of  sheep  ;  there  is  a  small  importation  of  cattle  from  the  Channel  Islands, 
mainly  for  dairy  purposes ;  but  practically  the  whole  supply  to  the  United  Kingdom 
of  live  animals  for  food  comes  from  the  United  States  and  Canada.  Cattle  and  sheep 
from  Canada  come  frequently  through  United  States  ports,  and  occasionally  the 
reverse  process  takes  place;  the  following  table  shows  the  supplies  of  live  cattle  and 
sheep  actually  consigned  from  each  of  these  countries  during  the  years  1904-8  : — 


Q.  3-7 


Live  Cattle  and  Shekp  Con.signed  from  the  United  States  and  Canada,   1904^-8. 


Tear. 

Cattle. 

Sliecp. 

United  States.                 Canada. 

United  States. 

Cunada. 

1904 

1905 

1906 

1907 

1908    -         -         -       .- 

390,672 
399,440 
384,834 
351,186 
259,700 

1.57,176 
164,184 
174,742 
119,028 
122,086 

271,437 

136,092  ■ 

69,009 

67,860 

16,000 

101,202 
42,244 
29,471 
35,209 
30,386 

12.  From  the  standpoint  of  the  present  enquiry  the  importation  of  i>heep  is 
relatively  of  very  little  importance.  In  regard  to  cattle,  it  may  be  pointed  out  that 
Canadian  cattle,  though,  as  is  apparent  from  the  above  table,  they  are  imported  in  large  q.  3381-2 
numbers  for  slaughter,  have  not  yet  reached  a  very  high  standard  of  quality  ;  and  the  ^  '^V^ 
inducements  to  ship  from  the  United  States  are  not  so  great  as  they  were  formerly, 
partly  because  it  is  very  much  cheaper  to  ship  dead  meat  than  live  cattle,  and  partly, 
perhaps,  because  the  American  firms  engaged  in  this  business  find  it  more  profitable  to 
utilise  the  hides,  ofFal,  etc.,  for  manufacturing  purposes  in  the  United  States  rather  Q-4316 
than  to  dispose  of  them  in  the  United  Kingdom, 


Q.  5588 


Alf^L" 
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13.  The  imports  of  ehUIed  and  frozen  beef,  on  the  other  hand,  hare  increaaed  very 
rmpidlT  in  r«*nt  yean  ;  the  following  gummary  table  shows  the  average  annual  .mporta 
quinquennial  periods  and  also  the  amounts  for  the  four  hitest  years  :— 

iMfotn  or  CBiixfo  a»d  Fwuttt  Btzr,  1870-1908. 


la^orto  fawi  PHarif  I 


Total* 


Catted  HtaUlu 


lMO-74 


MM 


Cwte. 

3SO.T» 

2jeiM8 
4.170.780 

5«52S3O0 
5.735/108 


Cwt«. 

1  / 1(«5» 

l,7:il,«a) 
2.204.919 
2.i>65.550 
2.232.9)6 
2,4aS.0M 
2.417,«H 
1.432,142 


Cwta. 


300*^ 

14.478 
83.362 

987.084 
2.580,U2 

2.79&4n;3 

3.a00,307 


Cwt«. 


28,74^ 

»/»• 

60.146 

222.178 

14&,338 

2Mv987 


21:«t 


S47^2 


Cwta. 


8,744 
12MM 
536^04 
175,440 
1»,025 
34,457 
l:».09O 

ii2,ae 


••18744 


iaS4Mlr.         t5ew 


a  nuUI  maatttrof 
Zeaimnd 


;iiui 


Im^UKi 


1884. 


k  ^flled;  go  »  a  large  and  increasing  part  of  that   from  the 

from  Anatralia  and  Neir  Zealand  to  the  United  Kingdom,  on 

to  freezing  iicicciw  iij;  and  this  admittedly  lowers  the 


the  increase,  in  the  total  importations,  the  moft  rtriking  featare  «f 

■  Ae  rapid  adranee  ande  by  the  Argentine  BepaUie,  a»d  the  fart  Aat  in 

k  Ins  takes  de  pla^  of  the  United  Stefeea  aa  tibe  pciacipal  aooree  of 

from  the  latter  eoontry  hare  been  alaKMk  ■tatiwafy  for  aereral 

tint  the  mppty  from  the  United  States,  if  k  dnea  not  poaitirely 

(■id  ife  wdi  be  aavise  to  lay  too  much  emphasis  on  the  sharp  dee&e in  1908, 

to  abaoranl  eiresBMteBeea),  is  at  any  rate  unlikely,  with  a  growing 

to  ikow  ny  iwarfff*?  expansion  in  the  future ;  but  on  the  other  hand  there 

to  dedbt  that  Ae  sappl  v  from  the  Argentine  RepoMie,  poaaeaaed  of  a 

facflities  for  cattle  rearc^  is  capable  of  great  derekofmtat — 

rapidly  in  qnlity.    As  appears  few  TaHe  xL  »  App«i1iiIL,Ao 

wmmAd^M^erfriMthaax  heat  MmifiUkheef  ami 

of  8eotc^  beef  ;ATgeatiBedUned  beef  rank*  at  present  decidedly 

efeij  eCort  is  beiaip  asode  br  Argeatas 

II— <  tarn  it  as^  be  added  that  iawHiialaiM  of 

years  from  Unvwr  and  ChiH.   The  oappiy  fir 

to  eoa^ask  intermptMm  by  draof^k— •  SabSty  wwiA  m  reflected 

New  Zoakadis  wmA  aleafier,  aad  Aomt  a  decided 


im.  hkir 


Am 


Praerwei  Memt  is 
IB  the  bat  few  years, 
from  At  Caifeed  Statea,  the  aretage  amraal 
traa  Ml,l4l  ewt^  for  1900-4  k  wm  175,780  ewt.;  and  for 

II all  were,  1905, 142,806  cwt^   1906, 161,S6g  ewt.;  1907,  138,^7  cwt;  aad  IV 

IM^^Scwt.     The  imports  of  bee^  pteaerred  iHhiaise  ^ms by  sakag,  hare  varifed 

mMi  aaMMts  bek^  18tM^  «MS2  ewt^  189»^,  97M1» 

IMeu^  518443  cwt.;  a  amaiaHm  of  m^J»)  cwt.  wv  Racked  m  IMS,  aad  was 

by  a  ^mpdrap  to  16^86  ewt.  ia  1907.  with  a  ucwwij  to  278gMI  ewt.  m 

of  the- aapplr  cameo  aormalT  from  Ae  Fi 


.f 


km 

oeet.  wauBL 


to  9f7,222  ewt.  as 
md  the 
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Republic  and  Australia.  The  expansion  of  the  import  trade  is  shown  in  the  following 
table,  which  gives  the  average  annual  imports  for  certain  periods  since  1882  (the  first 
year  lor  which  mutton  was  separately  distinguished)  and  also  the  amounts  for  the  four 
latest  years : — 

Ihports  of  Fbozkn  Mctton*.  1882-1908. 


Ptriud. 


ToUl 
Imports. 


Imports  from  Principal  Countries. 


w 

Avenge  1882-4 

1885-9  - 

1890-4  - 

189S-9  - 

1900-4  - 

1905  .        .  .        . 

1906  .        .  .        - 

1907  -         -  .         - 
19(K^        .         -  .        . 


New  Zealand. 


I 


Argentine  Republic. 


Australia. 


Cwts. 
309,846 
844,499 
1.857.189 
3,091,978 
3,634,416 
3,811,069 
4,082,756 
4,578,523 
4s391,259 


Cwts. 

106,123 

418,669 

864,098 

1,268,566 

1,654,556 

1,524,981 

1,748,188 

2,005,078 

1,737,606 


Cwts. 

21,900** 

258,920 

488,782 

934,612 

1,829.423 

1,462,537 

1,433,097 

1,402,302 

1,556,746 


Cwts. 
42,242 
44.064 
248,8iW. 
625,183 
317,621 
505.413 
616.870 
858.226 
636,034 


*  Inclading  a  small  quantity  of  chilleil  and  untr«ate<l  mattou. 
••  Avenge  for  1883  and  1884  only. 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  table  that,  in  spite  of  a  set-back  in  1908,  New  Zealand  is 
the  largi?st  provider  of  the  Uniteil  Kingdom  market,  but  is  beginning  to  be  closely 
pressed  by  the  Argentine  Republic ;  whilst,  as  in  the  Case  of  beef,  the  Austi-alian 
supplies  fluctuate  greatly.  There  is  a  small  importation  of  preserved  mutton,  chiefly 
from  Australia. 

17.  The  details  as  to  the  imports  of  pig-meat  of  all  kinds  ai-e  set  out  fully  in 
Appendix  I.,  tables  iv.,  v.,  ix.  and  x.  From  these  it  will  be  seen  that  the  importation  of 
bacoH  has  been  practically  stationary  for  the  last  eleven  vears,  and  is  dividetl  almost 
entirely  between  the  United  States  (with  2,541,945  cwt.  in  1908),  Denmark  (2,0:.!, 148 
cwt.),  and  Canada  (1,004,126  cwt.) ;  the  supplies  from  the  United  States  have  for  the  last 
seven  years  shown  a  downward  tendency,  counterbalanced  by  a  steady  upwanl  move- 
ment on  the  part  of  Denmark  and  Canada.  The  import  of  hams  has  shown,  on  the 
whole,  a  downward  tendency — the  supply  comes  almost  solely  fi-om  the  United  States 
anil  Canada  ;  as  in  the  case  of  bacon,  the  United  States  contribution  has,  during  the 
past  ten  years,  been  falling,  whilst  that  from  Canada  has  been  rising.  About  three- 
fifths  of  the  supply  of  fresh  pork  come  from  Holland,  and  the  bulk  of  the  remainder 
from  the  Uniteti  St^ites ;  the  amount  imported  rose  rapidly  until  1901,  but  since  then 
has  shown  a  marked  falling  off.  Salted  pitrl:  (other  than  bacon  and  hams)  comes 
mainly  from  Denmark,  the  United  States  and  Canada ;  but  the  supply  shows  no 
tendency  to  increase. 


n.— COMBINATIONS  IN  THE  MEAT  TRADE. 

18.  No    suggestion    was  made  to  us  as  to  the  existence  of  any  combination  q.  j^^ 
controlling  or  attempting  to    control    the  Home  Meat  trade,  or  the  trade  in  such 
supplies  as  are  received  from  the  continent  of  Europe. 

19.  As  regards  the  Argentine  RepubHc,  there  are  at  present  seven  compwiies  ^-^.^ 
established  there  for  the  purpose  of  slaughtering  stock  and  exporting  froaen  and  chilleil     ^' 
meat  ;  and  it  may  be  added  that  there  is  also  one  company  at  work  in   Uruguay  and 

two  on  the  Straits  of  Magellan.  These  two  deal  solely  with  froxen  mutton,  and  the 
Uruguayan  company  only  with  frozen  beef  and  nuitton.  It  was  jK>inte<l  out  to  us  that 
the  three  oldest  Argentine  compuiies — the  Conipania  Sansinena  (for  which  a  consider- 
able part  of  the  caoital  was  subscribtnl  in  the  Argentine  Reiuiblic,  the.  remainder  coming 
from  England  ana  Germany),  the  River  Plate  Fresii  Meat  Company  (which  is  au 
English  Company),  and  the  Las  Palmas  Proiluce  Company  (which  is  the  Argentine 
branch  of  the  English  limited  company,  James  Nelson  iwd  Sons) — form,  and  haveformetl 
for  several  years  past,  a  conference,  that  their  Lontlou  managtM-s  mwt  weekly  to  discuss  q,  jse* 
the  condition  of  the  trade,  and  that  a  tacit  undei-standiug  as  to  the  prices  to  0©  sought  is  JJ-  ^J;|^ 

nies  w«re  the  first  of  the  existing 


reached  at  these  meetings.       Theie  three  oom^tauies 
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concerns  to  be  established  in  the  Argentine  trade,  and  it  may  well  be  that  when  the 
custom  of  weekly  meetings  first  arose  the  object  was  to  limit  the  competition  between 
themselves.  Whether  this  be  so  or  not,  under  existing  circumstances  the  meetings 
have  coascd  to  exercise  any  appreciable  influence,  since  there  are  now  four  other  oo^i- 
panies  engaged  in  the  trade,  the  volume  of  whose  business  makes  any  agreement  as  to 
supplies  or  prices  entered  into  by  the  three  older  companies  quite  ineffective  as  a  means 
of  controlling  the  market,  and,  in  fact,  we  are  satisfied  that  there  is  no  attempt  at 
present  to  secure  any  such  control.  A  suggestion  made  by  the  chairman  of  the  River 
Plate  Company  early  in  1907,  after  a  bad  year,  as  to  an  agreement  for  the  regulation 
of  shipments  from  the  Argentine  appears  to  have  met  with  no  response.  The  situation 
in  the  Argentine  Republic  has,  however,  recently  been  modified  by  the  acquisition  of 
certain  undertakings  there  by  United  States  firms,  and  the  possible  effects  of  this 
development  are  discussed  later  on  in  this  Report. 


Q.  2737 
Q.  2744^7 
Q.  8482-4 
Q.  2814-5 


20.  Tn  New  Zealand  there  are  13  refrigerating  companies  at  work,  and  from 
all  the  evidence  which  we  have  received  we  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  the  trade 
is  entirely  free  from  any  form  of  combination,  either  in  New  Zealand  or  in  this  country. 
One  or  two  of  the  companies  are  interested  to  some  extent  in  the  supplies  from  else- 
where, but  otherwise  the  New  Zealand  trade  stands  apart.  In  several  of  the  companies 
the  whole  or  greater  part  of  the  shares  are  held  by  small  farmers. 


Q.  3496-3500  21.  Similarly,  we   are  convinced   that  no  combination   exists   in  regard   to   the 

Australian  trade.  There  are  in  the  Commonwealth  between  20  and  25  freezing  works 
(including  one  State  establishment  in  Victoria  and  one  in  South  Australia),  and  though, 
owing  particularly  to  drought  in  recent  years,  the  enterprises  have  not  hitherto  been 
very  remunerative,  the  difiiculties  under  which  the  trade  has  laboured  do  not  appear  to 
have  brought  about  any  concerted  action  on  the  part  either  of  the  freezing  companies  in 
Australia  or  importers  in  the  United  Kingdom. 


Q.  6fiO-l 


Q.  147S  9 
Q.  2(14 1-  8 
Q.  260S 
q  28 1 1 -3 
Q.  i9ili-7 
q.  2957-4 


Q.  2897-3071 


Q.  3523<i- 


22.  A  suggestion  was  made  to  us  that  the  "  Frozen  Meat  Trade  Association," 
which  represents  Argentine,  New  Zealand  and  Australian  interests,  is  actually  or 
potentially  a  trade  combination  controlling  the  prices  or  supplies  of  frozen  meat,  but 
no  direct  evidence  was  given  in  support  of  this  suggestion.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
was  a  consensus  of  opinion  amongst  witnesses  representing  very  diverse  interests  in 
the  meat  trade  that  the  allegation  was  altogether  untrue,  and  we  are  satisfied  that  the 
Frozen  Meat  Trade  Association  is  akin  to  the  Associations  which  exist  for  many  other 
branches  of  trade,  and  that  its  sole  purposes  are  to  furnish  information  to  those 
engaged  in  the  meat  trade,  and  to  consider  such  matters  as  forms  of  contract,  bills 
of  lading,  government  sanitary  regulations,  and  the  like,  which  affect  all  interested  in 
the  trade.  It  consists  of  importing  firms,  stall-holders  in  Smithfield,  large  retail 
firms,  and  other  persons  more  or  less  connected  with  the  frozen  meat  trade,  and  issues 
a  weekly  circular  giving  the  results  of  the  past  week's  trading  and  particularly  the 
prices  which  have  ruled  for  the  various  grades  of  meat;  the  circular  is  communicated 
to  Argentina,  New  Zealand  and  Australia,  and  to  traders  in  this  country  in  order 
to  furnish  information  as  to  the  state  of  the  market.  Quite  recently,  two  of  the 
United  States  firms  which  are  alleged  to  be  members  of  the  "  Beef  Trust " — Armour 
and  Co.  and  the  Swift  Beef  Co. — have  joined  the  Association,  and  it  was  suggested  to 
us  that  they  had  done  so  in  order  to  use  it  for  the  purpose  of  extending  the  operation 
of  the  trust.  No  doubt  it  is  theoretically  possible  that  the  machineiy  of  the  Associa- 
tion might  be  so  utilised,  but  in  our  judgment  there  is  no  present  prospect  of  that 
being  done,  and  if  it  were  desired  to  form  a  trust  controlling  the  frozen  meat  trade,  it 
would  probably  be  easier  and  more  effective  to  do  so  outside  the  Association,  rather 
than  to  employ  for  that  purpose  machinery  designed  with  an  entirely  different  object. 


23.  The  truth,  in  our  opinion,  is  that  owing  to  the  number  of  persons  interested, 
the  diversity  of  their  interests  and  other  circumstances  connected  with  the  home  meat 
and  frozen  meat  trades,  any  combination  in  regard  to  them  would  be  extremely  difficult 
t«  establish  or  maintain,  and  we  are  satisfied  that  no  such  combination  exists  or  is 
likely  to  exist.  _  Subject  to  the  consideration  to  which  we  draw  attention  later  on,  the 
same  may  be  said  of  the  Argentine  trade. 


^f 
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Allegations  as  to  the  United  States  Beef  Trust. 

24.  We  come  then  to  what  is  known  as  the  United  States  Beef  Trust.     Among  the 
firms  who  are  said  to  constitute  this  trust  in  the  United    States  are  Armour  &   Co., 

Swift  &  Co.,  Morris  &   Co.,  and  the  National  Packing  Co.     There  are  also  two  other  AppendicesA. 
firms  of   something  approaching  to  the  same  importance,  and  engaged  in  the  same  '"'^  ■'^• 
trade,  viz.,  the   Cudahy  Co.  and  Schwarzschild  and   Sulzberger.     Of  these  firms  the 
first  four  ai'e  represented  in  the  United  Kingdom  by  English  companies  brought  into 
existence  in  order  to  sell  in  this  country-  the  products  of  the  American  firms. 

25.  These  four  English  firms  are  Armour  &  Co.,  the  Swift  Beef  Co.,  the  Morris 
Beef  Co.,  and  the  Hammond    Beef    Co.,  the   last-named   representing   the   National 
Packing  Co.     The  Cudahy  Co.  does  not  appear  to  have  any  such  regular  representation  Q- 1483 
in  this  country,  nor  is  it  concerned  to  any  extent,  at  least  at  present,  in  the  sale  of  fresh 
beef,  so  that  its  proceedings  are  of  no  great  moment  to  this  enquiry.     Schwarzschild 

and    Sulzberger  are  represented   by  Archer    &    Sulzberger,    an  English    partnership 

firm.     The  English  member  of  this  latter  firm,  Mr.  Archer,  appeared  before  us  and 

claimed  that  Messrs.  Schwarzschild  &  Sulzberger  were  not  members  of  any  Trust  in  the 

United  States,  and  that  the  English  Company  has  now  no  relations  with  the  Companies  Q- 1^^~^^^^ 

representing  United  States  firms  different  from  those  which  it  has  with  other  purveyors  q'  5334 

of  meat  on  the  English  market.     We  were  told  by  others  that  the  opinion  commonly  Appendix  B. 

held  in  the  United  States  is  that  Messrs.  Schwarzschild  &  Sulzberger  ceased  to  form 

part  of  the  Beef  Trust  some   five  or  six  years  ago,  and  have  since  then  been  acting 

independently.     We  have  not  received  any  evidence  which  induces  lis  to  doubt  that 

Mr.  Archer  was  justified  in  claiming  that  his  company  occupies  an  independent  position 

in  this  country. 

26.  The  allegation  made  about  the  United  States  firms  is  that,  though  apparently 
competitors,  they  are  in  fact  acting  in  combination  with  one  another,  and  that  the  Q-  gg!?;^^ 
object  of  this  combination  is  to  obtain  control  of  the  United  Kingdom  market  for  beef,  q^  5535 
The  combination  is  said  to  receive  its  orders  from  the  Chicago  firms  in  the  last  resort,  Q-  6650-i 
but  for  all  ordinaiy  purposes  the  headquarters  are  in   London.     It  is  further  alleged 

that  the  combination  has  already  obtained  a  very  large  control  over  the  markets  in 
London  and  the  South  of  England,  that  its  influence  is  considerable  in  the  Midlands, 
and  that  though  its  power  is  much  less  in  the  North  of  Entjland  and  in  Scotland,  and 
very  small  in  Ireland,  it  is  nevertheless  rapidly  growing  even  in  those  places. 

27.  Periodical  meetings  of  representatives  of  the  companies  which  constitute  the 
alleged  Trust  are  said  to  take  place  in  London,  at  which  decisions  are  taken  as  to  the  Q.  588-9 
amount  of  supplies  to  be  put  upon  the  various  markets  and  the  prices  which  are  to  be  Q-^^^^"'' 
obtained  for  the  various  qualities  of  beef.     The  sharp  rise  in  the  price  of  beef  which  , 
took  place  towards  the  middle  of  1908  is  specifically  alleged  to  have  been  due  to  the 
manoeuvres  of  the  Trust.     It  is  further  alleged  that  in  various  places  throughout  the  q  629-633 
country  the  Trust  has  opened  wholesale  and  in  some  cases  retail  shops  in  the  neigh-  Q-  55979 
bourhood  of  other  dealers  in  beef,  and  by  selling  at  unduly  low  prices  has  either  ^'  ^^ 
driven  its  competitors  out  of   the  market,  compelled  them  to  sell  out  to    individual 
members  of  the  combination,  or  at  least  brought  them  under  control. 

28.  Part  of  the  machinery  employed  by  the  Trust  is  said  to  be  a  "  Black  List "  Q-  636-641 
in  which  are  inserted  the  names  of  all  those  who  have  incurred  its  displeasure,   and 
traders  whose  names  appear  on  this  list  are  said  to  be  unable  to  obtain  supplies  from 

any  of  the  United  States  firms.     With  the  object  of  more  effectually  carrying  out  their 
operations,  the  trust  firms,  it  is  alleged,  have  divided  up  the  country  into  districts  q.  5903-6 
which  are  allotted  to  one  or  more  of  the  firms,  as  circumstances  may  dictate,  so  that 
in  no  district  shall  there  be  any  excuse  for  competition  between  the  local  agents  of  the 
vai-ious  firms. 

29.  Finally,  just  as  in  the  United  States  the  great  power  of  the  Trust  is  said  to  lie 
in  its  command  of  the  means  of  transportation,  and  in  the  extensive  system  of  railway 
rebates,  which  it  was  formerly  able  to  obtain,  so,  also,  the  Trust  companies  are  stated  Q-  3942-3 
to  have  secured  for  themselves  all  the  available  space  on  the  steamers  engaged  in  Q^essi 
carrying   cattle    from   the    United    States    to    this    country,    so    that,    practically,    no  N 
independent  shipper  can  import  cattle  here  without  permission  from  the  Trust.     And 
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Q.  642-4        in  tliis  country,  it   is  further   alleged, 
Q.  664i-«648  advantages   from  some  of  the  railway 
obtain  similar  concessions  from  others. 


the   Trust    lias   obtained    special   terms   and 
companies,  and   has  tried,  unsuccessfully,  to 


30.  It  will  be  readily  understood  from  the  preceding  paragraphs  that  the  enquiry 
entrusted  to  us  has  not  been  an  easy  one.  Whatever  may  be  the  degree  of  combination 
existing  among  the  United  States  Companies  engaged  in  the  beef  trade  in  this  country, 
the  position  occupied  by  each  of  them  separately,  and  still  more  by  the  whole  group 
together,  is  a  strong  one,  and  we  found  very  early  in  our  enquiry  that  there  was  a 
certain  amount  of  reluctance  amongst  some  of  those  engaged  in  the  trade  to  give 
evidence  which  might  be  disapproved  by  the  Companies.  It  is  not  easy  to  make  any 
close  estimate  of  the  extent  of  tlie  trade  which  they  cari-y  on,  but  they  control  the 
whole  of  the  supply  of  chilled  beef  from  the  United  States,  which  amounted  to  rather 
more  than  two-fifths  of  the  total  imports  of  chilled  and  frozen  beef  in  the  three  years 
1905-7,  and  to  one-quarter  of  those  imports  in  1908,  and  they  also  admittedly  own  a 
large  proportion  of  the  cattle  imported  on  the  hoof,  and  are  said,  apparently  with 
truth,  to  have  some  control  over  the  whole,  or  nearly  the  whole,  of  it. 

31.  It  was  represented  to  us  that  as,  particularly  in  the  South  of  England,  so  much 
of  the  beef  that  is  put  upon  the  market  is  controlled  by  these  firms,  if  a  trader  were  to 
offend  them  he  might  be  prevented  from  carrying  on  his  business  and  practically 
ruined  ;  and  we  were  assured  that  there  were  certain  witnesses  who  were  not  prepared 
to  give  evidence  before  the  Committee,  because  they  feared  that  what  they  said  might 
come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  American  companies.  To  meet  such  cases  we  decided 
that  when  requested  to  do  so  we  would  undertake  not  to  publish  the  evidence  of  any 
witness  until  he  hkd  had  an  opportunity  of  going  through  it  and  striking  ont  those 
parts  that  he  did  not  wish  to  become  public  property.  And,  in  special  cases,  if  that 
were  not  deemed  sufficient  protection,  we  empowered  our  chairman  to  hear  the  evidence 
of  any  particular  witness  who  so  desired  in  private  and  to  report  to  the  whole 
committee  only  so  much  of  it  as  the  witness  was  willing  to  have  communicated. 
Neither  of  these  arrangements  was  altogether  satisfactory,  for  obvious  reasons,  and  we 
are  glad  to  be  able  to  state  that  ultimately  only  two  witnesses  were  heard  by  the 
chairman  in  private,  and  that  the  opportunity  of  revising  their  evidence  was  utilised 
very  sparingly  by  other  witnesses. 


Q.  5394-0 


32.  On  the  other  hand  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  gossip  of  the  market  has 
a  tendency  to  exaggerate  the  importance  of  any  such  combination  as  that  of  the  American 
companies.  They  are  foreigners ;  their  managers  are  extremely  competent  men  of 
business  ;  they  carry  on  trade  on  a  very  large  scale,  which  gives  them  a  great  advan- 
tage over  their  smaller  competitors ;  their  trade  methods  are  both  superior  to  those 
prevaiUng  in  this  country  and  perhaps  less  influenced  by  any  considerations  of 
sentiment.  As  one  witness  put  it : — "  Business  is  business  all  the  way,  and  we  are  not 
in  business  for  love ; "  and  this  maxim  is  ruthlessly  applied  by  the  American  com- 
panies. They  are  therefore  unpopular  among  their  trade  competitors,  and  their 
unpopularity  is  not  diminished  by  the  atmosphere  of  secrecy  which  is  thought  to 
surround  their  proceedings.  We  had,  therefore,  in  seeking  for  evidence,  to  combat  on 
the  one  side  the  reticence  of  those  who  feared  the  result  of  speaking  too  freely  about  a 
group  of  powerful  traders,  and  on  the  other  a  natural  prejudice  which  tended  to 
exaggerate  both  the  power  and  the  malevolence  of  successful  trade  competitors. 


The  Trust  in  the  United  States. 

33.  Owing  to  the  meagre  nature  of  the  direct  evidence  as  to  the  proceedings  of 
the  American  companies  in  the  United  Kingdom  considerable  importance  must  be 
attached  to  the  position  and  action  of  the  Beef  Trust  in  the  United  States.  That 
Appendix  A.  Trust  has  been  the  subject  of  several  official  enquiries  and  some  judicial  proceedings ; 
the  most  important  of  the  enquiries  were  those  by  the  United  States  Senate  in  1890,  and 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Corporations  in  1905.  Copies  of  the  Reports  of  these  enquiries 
have  been  furnished  to  the  Committee,  and  they  have  also  been  assisted  by  an  elaborate 
andrable  report  prepared  for  the  purposes  of  tlie  present  enquiry  by  the  Secretary  in 
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charge  of  Commercial  Affairs  at  His  Majesty's  Embassy  in  Washington  (Mr.    George 
Young). 

34.  Broadly  speaking,  the  outcome  of  these  various  investigations  seems  to  be 
that  in  the  United  States  a  combination  does  exist,  and  has  existed  for  two  decades,  in 
fact  if  not  in  form,  between  Armour  &  Co.,  Swift  &  Co.,  Morris  &  Co.,  and  the  National 
Packing  Co. ;  that  it  is  doubtful  if  Schwarzschild  &  Sulzberger  now  form  part  of  the 
combination ;  that  the  Cudahy  Company  probably  does ;  that  each  of  the  four 
companies  first  mentioned  controls  a  number  of  subordinate  concerns ;  that  the 
combination  has  in  its  hands  more  than  50  per  cent,  of  the  whole  beef  trade  of 
the  United  States ;  that  by  reason  of  special  transportation  facilities,  into  the  details  of 
which  it  is  unnecessary  to  enter  here,  the  trust  is  in  a  position  to  compete  on  veiy 
favourable  terms  with  local  slaughterers  and  butchers ;  that  in  the  result  there  is  little 
or  no  real  competition,  either  for  the  purchase  of  cattle  in  Chicago  or  in  the  other 
great  western  stock  yards,  or  in  the  sale  of  dressed  beef  {i.e.,  carcases  of  beef  prepared 
and  chilled)  throughout  a  large  part  of  the  United  States ;  and  that,  though  it  would 
be  untrue  to  assert  that  all  the  businesses  of  the  various  companies  are  conducted  as  a 
single  undertaking,  yet  they  are  worked  in  such  concert  as  to  eliminate  all  serious  Q-  2071-2 
competition,  and  to  enable  them  to  act  in  unison  against  any  formidable  trade  rival. 

35.  The  consideration  of  these  facts  makes  it  very  difficult  to  believe  that  the 
English  companies  representing  these  United  States  firms  can  be  competitive  to  the 
full  extent.  It  is  said,  and  with  great  truth,  that  it  is  almost  incredible  that  Armour 
&  Co.,  Swift  &  Co.,  and  Morris  &  Co.,  should  be  in  combination  in  the  United  States, 
and  in  competition  in  the  United  Kingdom ;  and  the  case  is  even  stronger  with  regard 
to  the  fourth  English  company — the  Hammond  Beef  Company.  That  company,  as 
already  indicated,  represents  in  this  country  the  American  National  Packing  Company. 
Now  the  capital  of  the  National  Packing  Company  is  undoubtedly  subscribed  by  the 
other  three  packing  firms  just  mentioned ;  and  the  Board  of  Directors  controlling  the 
National  Packing  Company  are  all  representatives  of  Armour,  Swift,  and  Morris.  It 
appears  utterly  improbable  that  the  Hammond  Beef  Company — representing  a 
company  which  is  itself  entirely  owned  and  controlled  by  three  other  American  firms — 
should  yet  be  in  serious  competition  with  the  representatives  of  those  firms  in  this 
country.  AVe  put  to  the  various  witnesses  who  appeared  before  us  on  behalf  of  these 
American  companies  difficulties  of  this  description.  The  uniform  reply  was  that  they 
knew  nothing  whatever  of  the  conditions  prevalent  in  the  United  States,  and  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  Hammond  Beef  Company  went  so  far  as  to  assert  that  he  knew  nothing 

of  the  persons  who  controlled  the  National  Packing  Company  in  the  United  States,  or  Q-  5997-9 
of   the  manner  in  which  its  capital  was  subscribed.     The  Committee  are  reluctantly 
compelled  to  express  their  grave  doubt  as  to  the  reality  of  this  uniform  ignorance,  and 
its  assumption  naturally  tended  to  throw  doubt  also  on  other  statements  made  by 
representatives  of  the  United  States  firms  mentioned  above. 


The  American  Companies  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

36.  Starting  then  from  the  position  that  some  degree  of  combination  among  the  Q.  6353-6 
representatives  in  this  country  of  the   firms  which  constitute  the  United   States  Beef  S'  2373  ^^"'^ 
Trust  was  at  least  highly  probable,  we  had  to  form  the  best  opinion  we  could,  from  the  Q.  3812-5 
evidence  available,  as  to  the  extent  to  which  that  combination  has  been  carried.     We  ^;  39^5  ,^^ 
do  not  think  it  can  be  asserted  that  the  four  American  companies — Armour  &  Co.,  the  Q.  4105-6 
Swift  Beef  Co.,  the  Morris  Beef  Co.,  and  the  Hammond  Beef  Co. — are  carried  on  as  a  Q'5560-3 
single  undertaking.     Some  degree  of  rivalry  undoubtedly  exists  between  them  ;  as  far  Q.  5935-49 
as  we  have  been  able  to  ascertain  there  is  no  unity  of  direction  or  pooling  of  profits,  q.' 3136^330^ 
But  in  our  opinion  a  measure  of  combination  does  exist.     We   should  describe  the  Q.  759 
companies  as  carrying  on  their  business  in  co-operation  rather  than  in  competition,  q"  3464-6 
but  it  should  be  said  that  this  co-operation  appears  to  be  for  the  purpose   more  of  Q-  ^020-2 
advancing  their  own  interests  than  of  injuring  the  trade  of  others. 

37.  It  is  of  course  true  that  large  undertakings  such  as  those  of  the  American  S-^^^g'J, 
companies,  if  they  are  carried  on  successfully,  take  away  from  their .  competitors  a  q^  4002-3 
considerable  part  of  the  trade.     But  we  see  no  evidence  that  any  action  has  been  taken 

by  the  American  companies  with  the   deliberate  intention  of  destroying  inconvenient 
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rivals,  and  we  do  not  think  that  as  yet  they  have  made  any  attempt  to  capture  or 
control  the  whole  beef  trade  of  this  country. 


;j.  63«iO-2 
vi.  1393-1400 
'^.  262-71 
l  841-3 

l  1941 

^4010 

).  642S 

I  5«7:«-9 

j.  6021 
<^.  6797,6841 


l  401-2 
:j.  6801-6826 
g.  3790-3 
g.  532<M 


38.  As  regards  the  actual  machinery  of  combination,  we  are  of  opinion  that 
representatives  of  Armour  &  Co.,  the  Swift  Beef  Co.,  the  Morris  Beef  Co.,  and  the 
Hammonil  Beef  Co. — with  occasionally  a  representative  of  the  Cudahy  Co.,  and  regularly 
until  a  few  yeai-s  ago  a  representative  of  Archer  &  Sulzberger — have  been  in  the 
habit  of  meeting  periodically  in  London  ;  and  that  until  recently  these  meetings 
Avere  proViably  held  once  a  week,  or  oftener,  and  were  of  a  more  or  less  formal  and 
official  character.  It  appears  to  be  well-established  that  within  the  last  few  years  some 
change  has  taken  place,  at  least  in  the  form  of  the  meetings.  It  may  be  that  more  is 
done  by  telephonic  consultation  than  was  formerly  the  case,  or  it  may  be  that  the 
meetings  are  more  casual  and  frequent  and  less  formal ;  but  in  any  case  they  appear  to 
have  had  somewhat  less  importance  than  they  used  to  have,  and  this  is,  in  our 
judgment,  a  symptom  of  a  diminution  in  the  amount  of  combination  between  the 
companies. 

39.  This  diminution  in  the  closeness  of  the  combination  seems  to  have  taken  place 
probably  within  the  last  two  years — certainly  wathin  the  last  five  years.  The  cause  of 
the  change  is  variously  attributed  to  the  disagreement  with  Schwarzschild  &  Sulzberger 
in  the  United  States ;  to  the  fact  that  less  supplies  of  beef  have  been  coming  forward 
from  the  United  States,  and  that  therefore  the  beef  trade  in  this  country  has  become 
less  important  to  the  United  States  companies  ;  and,  finally,  to  the  fact  that  the  rapid 
increase  in  the  competition  by  chilled  beef  from  the  Argentine  Republic  has  seriously 
shaken  the  position  of  the  American  companies  in  the  United  Kingdom  markets,  whilst 
the  acquisition  by  Swift  &  Co.  (the  American  house)  of  an  establishment  in  Argentina, 
is  said  to  have  introduced  a  conflicting  interest. 


40.  But,  nevertheless,  we  are  of  opinion  that  in  one  form  or  another  the  meetings, 
or  rather  the  consultations,  still  go  on ;  and  we  have  little  doubt  that  at  tho^e  con- 
sultations the  prices  of  beef  and  the  supplies  to  be  put  on  the  market  form  the  chief 
subjects  of  discussion. 


The  Control  of  Prices. 

Q.3145  41.  How  far  any  attempt  has  been  made  to  fix  prices  is  a  different  and  more 

Q.  3953, 3968  (jiflfjcuit  qucstiou.     There  is  a  general  consensus  of  opinion  that  it  is  impossible  to  fix 

Q.  6888,  6426  and  maintain  prices  in  Smithfield  Market,  and  this  is  said  to  be  due  to  the  largeness  of 

Q-  '^*^  the  market  and  the  extent  of  competition.     As  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  United 

States  beef  is  in  the  hands  of  the  four  companies,  and  they  have  the  command   of 

nearly  the  whole  of  the  live  cattle  imported,  this  statement  as  to  competition  can  mean 

only  that  there  is  active  competition  between  all  the  various  kinds  and  grades  of  beef, 

coming  from  a  number  of  independent  sources,  and  possibly  between  beef  and  the  other 

kinds  of  meat.     Some  witnesses  believed  that  if  the  American  companies  had  command 

of  any  considerable  part  of  the  supplies  from  the  Argentine   Republic,  in  addition  to 

the  supplies  from  the  United  States,  they  would  be  able  to  control  prices  even  in 

Smithfield,  but  practically  everyone  is  agreed  that  at  present  they  are  unable  to  do  so. 


Q.  815-6 
<i.  12 13 
g.  1401-6 
g.  145fr 1484 
il.  1941 
(f.  2169 
If.  4820-4 
i).  5003-6 
(i.  5381 
y.  6887-9 


42.  On  the  other  hand,  we  think  it  is  established  that  the  American  firms  do  fix 
in  agreement  the  prices  at  which  chilled  beef  is  to  be  sold  in  the  provinces,  and  that 
instructions  as  regards  these  prices  are  given  by  telegram  or  telephone  every  morning 
to  their  wholesale  agents  in  the  various  provincial  towns.  We  see  no  reason  to  doubt 
that  these  prices  are  arrived  at  by  taking  the  ruling  price  for  best  beef  in  Smithfield, 
and  adding  thereto  the  cost  of  freight  from  London  or  Liverpool — the  distributing 
centre  for  the  Midlands  and  North — to  the  various  towns.  We  have  small  doubt  that 
the  price  is  the  same  for  the  .same  quality  of  beef  belonging  to  each  of  the  American 
companies,  and  that  very  little  discretion  is  allowed  to  the  provincial  salesman  to 
vary  that  price.  It  may  bt;  technically  true  that  he  is  not  absolutely  bound  not  to  take 
less  than  the  price  telegraphed  or  telephoned  to  him,  but  practically  he  does  so  at  his 
peril,  and  unless  he  can  justify  such  action  to  the  utmost,  he  runs  very  serious  risk 
of  losing  the  business  of  the  company  which  he  represents, 
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43.  Tt  seems    also  to    be  true,  that,  where   meat   is    bruised   or    deteriorated    iu 
quality,  if  he   thinks  it  right   to  accept  a  price   materially   lower  than   that   indicated  Q-  5888 
in  his   instructions,   he    is  - —  or    was    until    recently,   for  it  is  not    clear  how  far  the  q^  6943 
arrangement  still  subsists — bound  to    obtain    the  approval  of   the  representatives   of 

any  other  American  firms  who  may  be  doing  business  in  the  same  town.  This  approval 
is,  or  was,  signified  by  initialling  the  sale  slips  which  record  the  transactions,  and  all 
sales  slips  are  sent  weekly  or  oftener  to  the  head  ofiice  in  London.  It  has  been  asserted 
that  it  has  been  the  custom  for  each  of  the  American  companies  in  London,  if  it  is  not 
so  at  present,  to  allow  the  others  to  inspect  their  books  and  vouchers,  in  order  to 
guard  against  underselling.  Q  ^'^^^ 

The  Bise  of  Beef  Prices  in  1908. 

44.  In  this  connection  we  desire  to  record  our  opinion  that  the  rise  in  beef  prices 
which  took  place  towards  the  middle  of  1908  was  not  due  to  any  arbitrary  action  on 
the  part  of  the  American  firms,  although  the  rise  was  most  marked  in  the  case  of 
American  beef.  The  advance  was  due,  in  our  opinion,  in  the  main  to  a  shortage  in  the 
Gupplies  coming  forward  from  the  United  States,  and  that  in  its  turn  was  the  effect  of 
a  sharp  decrease  in  the  number  of  cattle  available  for  slaughter  in  that  country. 
It  will  be  seen  from  the  tables  given  above  (p.  3)  and  more  fuUy  from 
Appendix  I  (a).,  that  the  importations  of  live  cattle,  after  averaging  496,000  in  the 
quinquennial  period  1900-1904,  and  563,000  in  1905-6,  fell  to  472,000  in  1907,  and  to 
383,000  in  1908.  The  imports  of  chilled  beef  from  the  United  States  dropped  from 
an  annual  average  of  about  2,360,000  cwts.  for  the  three  years  1905-7  to  1,432,000 
cwts.  in  1908.  The  evidence  we  have  received  in  regard  to  the  United  States  {vide 
Appendices  B,  V.  and  VI.),  shows  that  in  1908  there  was  a  large  decline  in  the  number 

of  cattle  coming  forward  to  the  principal   stockyards,  accompanied  by  a  considerable  q  433.40 
increase  in  price.     This  appears  to  have  been  due  to  the  financial  crisis  of  1907 —  q.  820-7 
which  compelled  the  farmers  to  put  their  cattle  on  the  market  at  an  earlier  date,  ^'  ^q'^J^^^ 
and  in  a  less  developed  state  than  usual,  thereby  shortening  the  stock  available  later — ■  Q.  2o.'si 
and  to  the  very  pronounced  advance  in  the  price  of  maize,  which  forms  an  important  q  5267173* 
feeding  stuff.  Q.  5377-9 

45.  There  is  no  evidence  of  any  weight  to  suggest  that  there  was  any  artificial 
curtailment  of  supplies  or  enhancement  of  prices  by  the  United  States  companies,  so 
far  as  their  own  country  was  concerned.  A  similar  rise  took  place  in  1902-3  in  the 
United  States,  and  was  the  subject  of  a  careful  investigation  by  the  Bureau  of 
Corporations,  whose  elaborate  Report  of  1905,  already  mentioned,  appears  to  establish 
beyond  all  reasonable  doubt  that  the  rise  was  due  to  natural  and  not  to  artificial  causes; 
and  we  think  that  a  similar  explanation  applies  in  the  present  case.  In  view  of  the 
shortage  in  the  supplies  from  the  United  States — a  shortage  which  the  enormous 
increase  in  the  imports  frpm  Argentina  could  not  entirely  make  good — an  advance  of  Q-  4924-6 
prices  in  this  country  was  inevitable. 

The  control  of  supplies. 

46.  We  have  said  that  we  do  not  think  the  American  companies  attempt  to  control  Q-  763 
directly  prices  in  Smithfield.     There  seems,  however,  very  little  doubt  that  they  do  q]  1395 
arrange  to  some  extent  as  to  the  amount  of  supplies  which  each  shall  place  upon  that  Q-  **?7  „, 
market,  and  it  has  even  been  alleged  that  the  policy  of  the  American  companies  has  q.'  6027-30 
been  to  keep  Smithfield  short  of  supplies,  so  as  to  maintain  prices  not  only  there  but  ^-  ^^^?"!^ 
throughout  the  country.     Such  an  arrangement,  however,  cannot  always  be  carried 
through  successfully.     Chilled  beef  is  a  perishable  article  and  cannot  be  kept  in  first- 
class  condition  for  more  than  a  certain  length  of  time,  nor  can  it  be  taken  out  of  cold 
storage  and  be  put  back  again  without  a  considerable  depreciation  in  value.      Cargoes 

of  chilled  beef  must  therefore  be  sold  within  a  comparatively  short  time  after  arrival ; 
but,  subject  to  this  limitation,  we  are  convinced  that  the  American  companies  do 
arrange  with  one  another  not  to  place  upon  the  market  such  quantities  as  will  unduly 
depress  the  price  of  beef. 

47.  With  respect  to  other  allegations  in  this  connection  we  believe  it  to  be  true 
that  the  American  companies  make  a  practice  of  engaging  all  the  available  space  for 
cattle  on  the  cattle   steamers  coming  from   the  United  States,  and  to  a  considerable 
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extent  on  those  coming  from  Canadian  ports  also.  It  is  true  that  there  are  certain 
other  shippers  from  the  United  States,  but  these  are  believed  to  be  controlled  by;  or 
connected  with,  the  large  firms,  and  with  one  or  two  exceptions  the  independent 
shippers  from  Canada  are  of  relatively  small  importance. 

48.  It  has  been  asserted  that  there  are  many  other  steamers  sailing  from  United 
States  and  Canadian  ports  which  could  be  secured  for  the  conveyance  of  cattle  if 
sufficient  inducement  were  offered,  but  we  are  assured  that  this  is  not  practicable,  from 
a  commercial  point  of  view.  It  requires  considerable  expenditure  to  fit  a  ship  to  carry 
cattle,  and  therefore  the  business  is  confined  practically  to  those  ships  which  are 
regularly  engaged  in  the  trade.  Moreover  it  is  obvious  that  with  by  far  the  greater 
part  of  the  supply  in  their  hands  it  would  be  possible  for  the  American  firms  so  to 
manipulate  prices  as — by  a  sharp  temporary  drop — to  make  shipment  by  an  independent 
firm  not  provided  with  large  capital  so  unremunerative  as  to  cause  its  speedy  cessation. 
It  has  been  alleged  before  us  that  this  procedure  has  actually  been  adopted  in  some 
instances,  but  the  evidence  to  this  effect  is  not  very  complete  or  conclusite. 

49.  It  is  of  course  unnecessary  for  the  United  States  firms  to  attempt  to  monopolise 
space  on  the  vessels  fitted  for  the  carriage  of  chilled  beef,  since  practically  the  whole  of 
the  chilled  beef  coming  from  the  United  States  is  supplied  by  the  Trust  Companies, 
except  in  so  far  as  Schwarzschild  and  Sulzberger  are  outside  the  Trust. 

50.  Further,  we  are  of  opinion  that  there  is  no  sufficient  evidence  that  any 
arrangement  exists  among  the  American  companies  as  to  the  "  districting "  of  the 
country,  and  the  allocation  of  particular  towns  or  districts  to  particular  firms.  It  is 
true  that  the  American  firms  have  recently  been  reducing  the  number  of  their  wholesale 
agencies  in  provincial  towns,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  this  is  due  to  a  desire  to  avoid 
competition  with  one  another  in  these  towns,  or  (as  they  themselves  allege)  to  the  fact 
that  the  trade  in  them  has  not  been  sufficiently  renumerative  to  justify  the  maintenance 
of  so  large  a  number  of  agencies. 


Q.  1432-9 
*).  412-7 
Q.  774-6 
g.  5007-8 


The  alleged  "Black  List" 

51.  As  regards  the  alleged  "Black  List"  there  seems  reason  to  suppose  that 
information  is  exchanged  between  the  various  American  firms  as  to  purchasers  who 
cannot  be  relied  upon  to  make  their  payments  at  the  appointed  time.  The  trade 
custom  of  the  American  companies  is  to  require  very  prompt  payment  in  cash  for  all 
goods  bought,  and  to  be  strict  in  declining  to  continue  to  supply  any  trader  who  does 
not  meet  their  requirements  in  this  respect.  No  doubt  they  communicate  to  one 
another  information  as  to  dilatory  payers.  Beyond  this  there  is  no  conclusive  evidence 
as  to  a  "  Black  List,"  but  there  is  some  ground  for  believing  that  if  a  trader  does 
anything  distasteful  to  one  American  firm  the  fact  is  communicated  to  the  others,  and 
that  he  may  consequently  find  it  difficult  to  secure  favourable  terms  or  commercial 
consideration  from  any  one  of  them.  But  the  evidence  for  even  this  modified  form  of 
"  Black  List,"  if  it  can  be  so  described,  is  not  of  a  very  complete  or  convincing 
character. 


Q.  S460 
Q.  678a-6 
Q.  8280-2 
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Unfair  Competition. 

52.  We  do  not  think  that  there  is  any  satisfactory  evidence  that  the  American 
firms  are  in  the  habit  of  unfairly  underselling  competitive  traders  so  as  to  drive  them 
out  of  the  trade  and  secure  their  business.  Some  rather  vague  allegations  to  this  effect 
have  been  placed  before  us,  but  there  is  nothing  upon  which  it  would  be  safe  to  come 
to  a  conclusion  adverse  to  the  American  companies.  So  far  as  other  traders  have  been 
affected,  sufficient  explanation  is  to  be  found  in  the  great  extent  of  the  business  carried 
on  by  the  small  group  of  American  firms,  combined  with  their  i-emarkable  organisation, 
which  gives  them  a  very  considerable  advantage  over  their  unorganised  competitors, 
whose  business  is  on  a  much  smaller  scale. 


Alleged  Railway  Preferences. 

53.  As  to  the  suggestion  that  the  American  firms  have  received  from  the  Railway 
Companies  specially  favourable  terms  not  obtainable  in  like  circumstances  by  British 
traders,  we  have  had  no  real  evidence  in  support  of  such  a  charge,  and  in  our  judgment 
it  is  without  foundation. 
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Holdings  in   Smithfidd  Market. 


674^6 
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5-i.  Beyond  these  general   matters  certain  special  questions  were  brought  under  Q- 
our  notice.     It  was  asserted  that  in  Smithfield   Market  the  American  companies  have 
secured  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  stalls  either  in  their  own  names  or  in  those  of 
their  nominees. 

55.  The  facts  appear  to  be  that  in  the  Central   Markets    there    are   210   firms 
comprising  340  tenants   occupying  344  shops.     The   Swift  Beef  Co.  have  six  shops ; 
Armour  &   Co.  have  four  shops ;  the  Morris  Beef  Co.  have  three  shops  ;    Archer  &  Q-  3214-6 
Sulzberger  have  three  shops;  and  the  Hammond  Beef  Co.  have  three  shops  in  their  q;  62J0^^ 
own  name,  and  one  which,  under  the  name  of  H.  S.  Scott,  the  secretary  to  the  Company,  Q-  6882 
is  professedly  cari-ied  on  as   an  independent  concern.     Beyond  these  the  business  of  ^-^^^ 
J.  W.  Curry   &  Co.,  Ltd.,  who  have  five  shops,  is  carried  on  at  least  in  very  close 
business  connection  with  one  or  other  of  the  American  companies.     This,  however, 
appears    to   be   an    exceptional   case,  and   beyond   it    the  charge  that  the  American 
companies  have  control  of  stalls  held  in  the  names  of  other  firms  or  individuals  appears 

to  rest  upon  no  better  foundation  than  market  gossip.     No  doubt  there  are  many  stall- 
holders who  would  be  very  averse  from  quarrelling  Avith  the  American  companies,  q.  3986 
since  they  are  dependent  upon  them  for  a  very  large  part  of  their  supplies  of  beef.     In 
this  sense  the  American  companies  may  be  said  to  have  some  control  over  them,  bat  q.  463 
apart  from  this  we  are  not  satisfied  that  the  allegations  as  to  their  real  (as  distinct  Q-  I'l^o 
from  admitted)  holdings  in  the  Market  are  well  founded.  q^  398O-6 

56.  It  has  also  been  alleged  that  the  American  companies  have  in  respect  of  rentals 
been  accorded  preferential  treatment  by  the  Corporation  of  London.  It  does  not 
appear  to  us  necessary  to  discuss  this  matter  in  detail,  since  we  are  satisfied  that  there 
is  no  ground  for  the  charge. 


Dejptford  Market. 

b7.  In  regard  to  the  Foreign  Cattle  Market  at  Deptford  it  has  been  asserted  that 
the  whole  of  the  live  cattle  imported  there  belong  to  or  are  under  the  control  of  the 
American  companies,  that  they  have  made  unfair  use  of  that  market  by  withholding  all 
their  cattle  from  sale  on  certain  days,  so  that,  though  cattle  were  in  the  lairages,  no  sale 
could  be  held,  and  that  they  have  frequently  sold  to  each  other  without  giving  English 
dealers  an  opportunity  of  bidding.     How  far  the  American  companies  do  in  fact  own 
all  the  cattle  landed  at  Deptford  is  somewhat  doubtful.     They  certainly  own  a  large  Q.  659 
proportion,  if  not  the  whole,  of  the  supplies  coming  from  the  United  States,  and  there  Q4350I4 
seems  some  reason  for  believing  that  they  are  at  least  in  very  close  business  relations  Q.  7200 
with  several  of  the  firms  importing  from  Canada ;  whilst  their  control  over  the  whole 
of  the  space  in   the  regular  cattle  steamers  must  give  them  a  considerable  further 
influence  over  the  numbers  of  cattle  coming  forward.     But  whatever  may  be  the  extent 
of  their  control  of  the  supplies  of  live   cattle  at  Deptford,  we  do  not  think  that  the 
evidence  shows  that  they  have  made  an  improper  use  of  the  Market. 

58.  Undoubtedly  it  has  repeatedly  happened  in  the  past  two  years — to  a  some-  q.  648 
what  greater  extent   in    1908    than   in    1907 — that  markets  have  not  been  held  on  0  343il2 
the   customary    days,    but    we    have   no   reason  to  believe  that  this  was  due  to  any  q.  34.82-7 
improper  motive  on  the  part  of  the  importers.     On  the  contrary,  we  were  informed  by  ^-  '^'^'^^'^ 
several    witnesses,  and    we    accept  their  evidence,  that  the    question  as   to  Avhether 

a  market  should  or  should  not  be  held  was  settled,  as  a  rule,  by  mutual  agreement 
between  sellers  and  buyers.  In  any  case,  it  can  scarcely  be  a  matter  for  complaint  if 
the  sellers  decline  to  bring  their  cattle  on  to  the  market  when  prices  are  so  low  as  to  be 
unremunerative,  provided  that  they  comply  with  the  rules  of  the  market,  and  it  was 
not  suggested  that  they  have  not  done  so. 

59.  We  believe  the  real  substance  of  the  complaint  to  be  that  there  has  been  a 
substantial  reduction  in  the  number  of  live  cattle  imported  into  this  country.  One 
reason  for  this — the  growing  home  demand  in  the  United  States,  coupled  with  the 
recent  shortage  there  of  cattle  available  for  slaughter — we  have  already  indicated  ; 
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whilst  another,  and,  in  our  opinion,  more  permanent  factor,  is  the  fact  that  chilled  beef 
is  nearly,  if  not  quite,  as  good  as  port-killed  beef,  and  is  much  cheaper  to  import  than 
the  live  animals. 


Gunditions  at  Manchester  and  Birkenhead. 

60.  We  also  heard  a  certain  amount  of  evidence  about  the  action  of  the 
Manchester  Corporation  in  providing  for  the  American  firm  of  Morris  &  Co.  (under  the 
name  of  the  English  Products  Co.)  special  accommodation,  in  connection  with  the 
slaughter-houses  attached  to  the  Foreign  Animals  Wharf,  for  the  storage  and  treatment 
of  by-products. 

Q-*"!*  61.  The  facts  appear  to  be  that  by  the  end  of  1907  it  had  become   evident  that 

there  was  grave  risk  that  the  amount  of  foreign  cattle  imported  into  Manchester  via 
the  Ship  Canal  would  seriously  diminish,  and  the  Manchester  Corporation,  being  largely 
interested  from  a  financial  point  of  view  in  the  prosperity  of  the  Canal,  endeavoured 
to  find  some  means  of  preventing  the  reduction  in  receipts  from  the  dues  on  the 
importation  of  cattle.  They  therefore  sent  a  deputation  to  the  United  States  to  endea- 
vour to  interest  firms  there  in  the  possibility  of  the  market  offered  by  Manchester  and 
district,  and  to  ascertain  if  some  of  them  could  not  be  induced  to  make  arrangements 
to  send  regular  shipments  of  live  cattle  to  Manchester.  As  a  result  of  negotiations, 
Morris  &  Co.,  of  Chicago,  agreed  to  engage  for  a  term  of  three  years,  from  November, 
1907,  all  the  cattle  space  on  steamers  of  certain  lines  from  Boston  and  Philadelphia  to 
Manchester,  on  condition  that — in  order  to   remedy  a  deficiency,   as  compared   with 

Q.  4144-53  Deptford  and  Birkenhead,  of  which  shippers  complained — the  ^Manchester  Corporation 
should  erect  premises  for  dealing  with  the  by-products.  This  agreement  was  carried 
out,  and  the  necessary  premises  were  erected  and  leased  to  Morris  &  Co.  (trading  in 
this  case  as  the  English  Products  Co.). 

Q.  4628-58  62.  It  is  noteworthy  that,  when  the  deputation  called  upon  the  other  American 

firms,  they  found  no  disposition  to  accept,  or  even  to  entertain  any  similar  proposal  ; 
but  we  were  assured  that  recently  they  have  shown  some  signs,  either  real  or 
assumed,  of  abandoning  this  attitude. 


Q.  4682-CO 


Q.  4182-5 
Q.  4238 
Q.  4675-7 


63.  The  result  of  the  action  of  the  Manchester  Corporation  seems  to  have  been 
to  place  the  importation  of  live  cattle  at  Manchester  almost  entirely  in  the  hands  of 
Morris  &  Co. ;  and  though  this  may  have  procured  a  steadier  supply  during  1908,  when 
the  imports  at  the  other  live  cattle  wharfs  showed  a  marked  diminution,  it  was  stated 
that  it  has,  on  the  other  hand,  had  a  very  harmful  effect  upon  the  position  of  the 
traders  iu  the  fat  and  offal,  and  manufacturers  of  products  therefrom,  who  find  that 
they  can  no  longer  buy  the  fat  and  offal  of  imported  cattle,  which  goes  entirely  to  the 
English  Products  Co. 


Q.  4165 
Q.  4166-8 
Q.  6604-7 


64.  A  somewhat  similar  condition  of  affairs  appears  to  have  arisen  at  Birkenhead, 
from  the  establishment  of  large  works  owned  by  Messrs.  Swift  &  Co.  and  Morris  &  Co. 
jointly,  under  the  name  of  The  National  Oil  and  Hide  Co.  It  is  alleged  that,  as  a 
result  of  this,  combined  with  their  control  of  the  import  of  live  cattle,  manufacturers  of 
by-products  have  been  unable  to  secure  their  old  supplies  of  fat  and  offal — since  the 
whole  supply  from  imported  animals  is  taken  by  the  American  firms  for  their  own 
works ;  that  as  a  result  of  this,  and  also  of  a  deliberate  policy  of  price  manipulation, 
the  price  of  fat  in  particular  has  been  artificially  raised,  to  the  serious  injury  of 
manufacturers  of  margarine  and  oleo. 


65.  Except  as  thi-owing  a  somewhat  indirect  light  on  the  methods  of  the  American 
companies,  and  (in  the  case  of  Birkenhead)  their  relations  with  one  another,  we  did 
not  think  that  these  matters  were  sufficiently  germane  to  our  enquiry  to  warrant  us  in 
investigating  them  very  fully.  We  would  observe  only,  that,  although  allegations  of 
an  important  character  were  made  as  to  the  business  of  Messrs.  Morris  &  Co.,  we  were 
unable    to   obtain   any    information    on    the    subject  from  the  representative  of  that 
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Company  in  this  country,  as  he  replied  to  all  our  questions  by  the  statement  that  it  Q.  C905  35 
was  a   matter   solely  within    the  knowledge  of   Mr.  Edward  Morris,  the  head  of  the 
American  firm,  and  that  he  himself  had  no  information  about  it. 

The  Southampton  Scheme. 

66.  Certain  allegations  were  also  made  in  respect  of   the  Cold  Storage  Co.   at 
Southampton,  and  the  scheme  put  forward  some  time  ago  for  the  establishment  of  a  §'  5018-99 
foreign  cattle  wharf  there.     They  had,  however,  little  relevance  to  our  enquiry,  and 

were  unsupported  by  evidence  so  that  it  ia  unnecessary  to  discuss  them.  It  was, 
however,  stated  to  us  by  the  General  Manager  of  the  London  and  South-Western 
Railway  that  he  had  been  pressed  on  behalf  of  five  of  the  principal  American  firms  to 
make  a  reduction  on  the  rates  for  chilled  beef  from  Southampton  to  London  either  in 
the  form  of  a  rebate  or  directly ;  but  that  as  a  matter  of  fairness  to  traders  in  home- 
produced  and  killed  meat  he  did  not  see  his  way  to  accede  to  the  request. 

■ 
Conclusion. 

67.  In  conclusion,  we  are  of  opinion  that  the  combination  which  exists  to  the 
extent  we  have  described  between  four  of  the  United  States  companies  engaged  in  the 
beef  trade  in  the  United  Kingdom  is  not  at  present  sufiBciently  powerful  to  be  a  serious 
danger  to  the  beef  trade  as  a  whole.  About  three-fifths  of  the  total  supply  of  beef 
and  veal  comes,  as  already  pointed  out,  from  home-grown  beasts,  and  of  the  remainder 
a  large  and  increasing  proportion  comes  from  Argentina  and  Australasia — the 
supplies  from  the  former  country  having  advanced  very  rapidly  in  the  four  latest  years. 

68.  Until  lately  the  supplies  of  the  United  States  firms  trading  in  the  United 
Kingdom  have  been  drawn  solely  from  the  United  States.  In  saying  this  we  put  aside 
the  allegation  that  they  control  part  or  the  whole  of  the  imports  of  live  cattle  from 
Canada,  since  the  evidence  on  this  point  is  too  vague  to  afford  any  certain  ground  for  a 
definite  opinion.  But  recently,  in  the  summer  of  1907,  Swift  &  Co.  bought  out  one  of  Q.  236 
the  largest  Argentine  companies — the  La  Plata,  and  still  more  recently  another —  §•  7263-70 
the  La  Blanca — has  been  purchased.    We  are  credibly  informed  that  this  latter  purchase 

has  been  made  by  the  National  Packing  Co.,  and  that  the  supplies  sent  to  this 
country  arc  consigned  to  the  Hammond  Beef  Company',  which  divides  them  for  sale 
between  the  Armour,  Swift  and  Morris  Cos.  and  itself — a  fact  which  tlirows  further, 
though  indirect,  light  upon  their  probable  relations  to  each  other  in  the  United  States 
and  in  this  country.  It  seems  certain  also  that  other  negotiations,  having  for  their 
object  the  acquisition  of  existing  works  in  Argentina  by  United  States  firms,  are  Q.  3521 
proceeding.  There  have  also  been  enquiries  by  representatives  of  United  States  firms 
in  Australia  and  New  Zealand. 

69.  It  seems  therefore  to  be  within  the  limits  of  possibility,  to  put  it  no  higher,  that 
the  United  States  firms  will  acquire  very  considerable  interests  in  Argentina,  and  perhaps 
elsewhere.  If  this  should  be  the  case,  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  methods  of  combina- 
tion, which  have  been  adopted  so  effectively  in  the  United  States,  might  be  extended,  at 

any  rate  to  Argentina.      It  is  true  that,  so  far  as  we  can  judge,  the  Estancieros  of  that  Q.  2571 
country  are  very  much  opposed  to  such  an  invasion  from  the  United  States,  fearing  that  ^'  5*79^^ 
the  prices  for  their  cattle  will  be  affected  by  the  absence  of  competitive  buying.     It  is  Q.  6132-3 
also  true  that  the  Estancieros  are  men  of  considerable  wealth,  and  consequently  able  to  ^'  ^^*^"^ 
protect  themselves.     On  the  other  hand,  the  general  course  of  the  Argentine  railways, 
converging  as  they  do  on   Buenos  Ayres,  and  the  consequent  tendency  towards  the 
establishment  of  the  works  in  or  near  that  town,  create  a  condition  not  unfavourable  to 
some  combination  amongst  the  owners  of  such  establishments.     Such  a  combination 
has  existed  in  a  rudimentary  form,  as  we  have  pointed  out,  in  the  past,  and,  under  the 
vigorous  and  experienced  guidance  of  the  United  States  firms,  it  might  be  brought  to  a 
much  higher  state  of  development  in  the  future. 

70.  It  does  not  seem  likely  that  this  condition  of  affairs  will  arise  in  the  near 
future,  but  in  the  event  of  its  doing  so  we  are  of  opinion  that  the  situation  in  regard 
to  the  beef  supply  of  the  United  Kingdom  might  well  become  serious,  With  the 
command  of  practically  the  whole  of  the  imported  live  cattle,  and  chilled  and  frozen 
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beef,  the  firms  comuosing  such  a  combination  would  be  in  a  very  strong  position  in 
regard  to  Smithfiela  as  well  as  to  a  number  of  important  provincial  markets.  In  that 
event  they  might  even  be  able  to  exercise  a  determining  influence  upon  beef  prices  in 
Smithfield  itself,  and  largely  to  affect  prices  throughout  the  country. 

71.  Before  concluding  our  Report,  we  desire  to  express  our  appreciation  of  the 
admirable  services  of  Mr.  Percy  Ashley,  cur  Secretary,  who  has  throughout  been  of  the 
greatest  help  in  our  enquiry. 

We  have  the  honour  to  be, 

Sir, 
Your  obedient  Servants, 


ROBERT   CECIL  (Chairman). 

C.  W.  BOWERMAN. 

T.  H.  ELLIOTT. 

WILLIAM    FIELD. 

H.  FOUNTAIN. 

W.  DUDLEY   WARD. 

W.  WEDDEL. 


PERCY  ASHLEY, 

Secretary. 

28th  April,  1909. 
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ElTKACTS   fROM    THE   REPORT    OP   THE    SELECT    COMMITTEE     OF   THE    UNITED     STATES    SENATE   ON   THE   TrANSPOKTATION 

AND  Sale  of  Meat  Products,  1890. 

In  place  of  the  old  system  when  shippers  and  butchers  went  from  one  cattle  raiser  to  another,  competing 
in  the  purchase  of  cattle,  there  is  now  a  concentration  of  the  market  at  a  few  points,  Chicago,  Kansas  City, 
Omaha,  St.  Louis,  Cincinnati,  and  Pittsburg,  with  the  controlling  market  at  the  first-named  city.  The  cattle 
producer  no  longer  has  a  market  at  his  door,  but  must  take  or  ship  his  cattle  to  the  market  in  one  of  these 
cities.  This  revolution  in  the  manner  and  markets  for  selling  cattle  has  been  caused  by  the  construction  of 
railroads,  subsequent  combinations  between  these  corporations,  and  the  establishment  of  stock-yards  owned  by 
parties  controlling  the  railroads  upon  whose  lines  these  yards  are  located,  but  especially  by  the  fact  that  a 
few  enterprising  men  at  Chicago,  engaged  in  the  packing  and  dressed  beef  business,  are  able  through  their 
enormous  capital  to  centralise  and  control  the  beef  business  at  that  point.  So  far  has  this  centralising  process 
continued  that  for  all  practical  purposes  the  market  at  that  city  dominates  absolutely  the  price  of  beef  cattle 
in  the  whole  country.  Kansas  City,  St.  Louis,  Omaha,  Cincinnati,  and  Pittsburg  are  subsidiary  to  the  Chicago 
market,  and  their  prices  are  regulated  and  fixed  by  the  great  market  on  the  Lake.  .     . 

In  1887  75  per  cent.,  and  in  1889  68  per  cent.,  of  all  the  cattle  received  at  Chicago  were  used  in  the  dressed 
beef  and  canning  business,  including  the  beef  and  veal  for  the  city  markets. 

The  enormous  extent  of  the  beef-canning  business  can  be  seen  from  the  statement  that  in  1888  there  were 
584,533  cattle  slaughtered  in  Chicago  for  canning  purposes  alone,  and  in  1889  it  is  estimated  that  over  2,000,000 
cattle  were  killed  there  for  the  local  and  dressed  meat  trade. 

Dressed  beef  is  shipped  to  every  part  of  the  United  States  in  refrigerator  cars,  and  to  foreign  countries  in 
the  refrigerating  compartments  of  steamships  constructed  especially  for  that  purpose.  Canned  beef  reaches 
every  mining  and  lumber  camp,  and  is  sent  abroad  in  vast  quantities. 

This  great  business  is  practically  in  the  hands  of  four  establishments  at  Chicago:  Armour  and  Co.,  Swift 
and  Co.,  Nelson  Morris  and  Co.,  and  Hammond  and  Co.  Of  these  Armour  and  Co.  and  Swift  and  Co.  are  the 
largest  houses,  their  maximum  capacity  for  slaughtering  tieing  3,500  cattle,  3,000  sheep,  and  12,000  hogs  every 
ten  hours.  Besides  the  houses  at  Chicago  there  are  branches  of  Armour  and  Co.'s  establishment  at  Kansas  City, 
Mo.,  and  Omaha,  and  of  Swift  and  Co.  at  Kansas  City  and  Omaha,  and  of  Nelson  Morris  and  Co.  at  Kansas 
City  and  St.  Louis. 

Whatever  difference  of  opinion  was  expressed  as  to  the  existence  of  a  combination  between  these  firms  not 
to  bid  against  each  other  in  the  purchase  of  cattle,  there  was  no  hesitation  on  the  part  of  witnesses,  even  when 
obviously  prejudiced  in  favour  of  the  packers,  in  stating  that  the  control  of  the  market  was  absolutely  within 
the  grasp  of  these  foar  houses  if  they  saw  proper  to  exercise  it.  Indeed,  your  committee  from  the  first  day  of 
their  sessions  were  compelled  to  notice,  and  especially  in  Chicago,  the  influence  of  these  great  operators.  Com- 
mission men  and  cattle  raisers  who  were  shipping  to  Kansas  City  and  Chicago  were  obviously  reluctant  to 
testify  as  to  facts  or  opinions  which  might  prejudice  them  in  future  transactions.  In  one  instance  a  gentleman 
of  high  character  and  unquestioned  integrity,  Mr.  Leverett  Leonard,  of  Saline  County,  Mo.,  stated  that  he  had 
reason  to  believe  that  his  former  appearance  as  a  witness  before  the  Committee  would  cause  him  to  be  boycotted 
in  the  future  as  a  cattle  shipper. 

We  quote  from  his  testimony  as  follows  :  — 

"  I  have  three  or  four  hundred  cattle  that  I  have  been  feeding  for  a  year,  but  I  dare  not  put  them 
on  the  market.  I  was  told  by  a  man  who  was  out  of  Chicago  a  few  days  since,  and  out  of  Kansas 
City,  not  to  ship  my  cattle  in  my  own  name  ;  that  I  was  spotted  in  that  market,  and  I  have  no  doubt 
about  it  in  my  own  mind." 

When  the  committee  visited  Chicago,  ic  was  found  impossible  to  obtain  the  frank  and  full  testimony  of 
either  the  commission  men  doing  business  at  the  Union  stock-yards,  or  of  the  employees  of  the  packing  and 
dressed  beef  houses.  The  former  testified  reluctantly,  and  were  unquestionably  under  some  sort  of  constraint 
as  to  their  public  declarations.  In  private  they  stated  to  the  members  of  the  committee  that  a  combination 
certainly  existed  between  the  "  Big  Four,"  as  they  ere  termed,  not  to  compete  against  each  other  in  the  purchase 
of  cattle,  but  when  put  on  the  stand  as  witnesses  they  shuffled  and  prevaricated  to  such  a  degree  as  in  many  , 
cases  to  excite  commiseration.     .     .     . 

The  principal  inquiry  which  the  committee  was  directed  to  make  as  to  the  existence  of  a  combination 
"  by  reason  of  which  the  prices  of  beef  and  beef  cattle  have  been  so  controlled  and  affected  as  to  diminish  the 
price  paid  the  producer  without  lessening  the  cost  of  meat  to  the  consumer,"  necessarily  precluded  any  direct 
evidence  of  such  combination.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  parties  to  an  arrangement  of  that  character 
would  allow  the  direct  evidence  of  its  existence  to  be  accessible.  Mr.  P.  D.  Armour  testified  at  Washington 
that  no  such  agreement  existed  between  himself  and  other  packers,  and  we  do  not  contradict  his  statement. 

We  are  at  the  same  time  convinced  that,  even  without  agreement  between  the  principals,  their  agents 
brought  about  all  the  possible  effects  of  such  an  arrangement. 

Mr.  Armour  testified  that  he  knew  little  or  nothing  about  the  details  of  his  immense  business,  as  must 
evidently  be  the  case,  and  that  he  left  these  details  to  subordinates.  AVhen  his  buyers  and  those  of  the  other 
great  houses  ^o  each  day  into  the  stock-yards  with  orders  to  purchase  a  certain  number  of  cattle  of  certain 
grades,  it  is  incredible  that  they  should  not  confer  in  order  to  make  the  best  possible  purchases  for  their 
employers.  It  is  admitted  by  Mr.  Armour  that  sometimes  these  buyers  from  different  houses  would  unite  in 
the  purchase  of  cattle  and  then  divide  them  ;  but  he  claims  that,  without  any  knowledge  of  the  details  of  his 
large  transactions,  he  personally  knows  that  this  only  occurred  at  rare  intervals. 

No  one  acquainted  with  the  motives  and  methods  of  business  life  can  believe  that  under  the  circumstances 
existing  in  the  Chicago  market  there  could  fail  to  be,  as  a  rule,  some  concert  of  action  on  the  part  of  the 
buyers  as  against  the  sellers.  If  there  had  been  a  scarcity  in  the  supply  of  cattle,  we  might  understand  how 
immediate  and  pressing  necessity  could  produce  competition  ;  but  Mr.  Armour  claims  that  there  has  been  steady 
overmarketing  of  cattle,  and  if  any  such  urgent  demand  ever  existed,  it  must  be  sporadic  and  temporary. 

The  overwhelming  weight  of  testimony  from  witnesses  of  the  highest  character  and  from  all  parts  of  the 
West,  is  to  the  effect  that  cattle  owners  going  with  their  cattle  to  the  Chicago  and  Kansas  City  markets  find  no 
competition  among  buyers,  and  if  they  refuse  to  take  the  first  bids,  are  generally  forced  to  accept  a  lower  one. 
This  testimony  comes  from  representative  men,  not  emotional  or  prejudiced,  but  conservative  and  intelligent 
observers,  of  whose  sincerity  there  can  be  no  suspicion. 

It  is  fair  to  assume  that  men  found  in  combination  from  mutual  self-interest  in  one  thing  will  combine 
as  to  another,  if  the  motive  and  opportunity  concur.  That  both  motive  and  opportunity  exist  for  combination 
among  buyers  in  the  Chicago  and  Kansas  City  markets  as  to  the  purchase  of  cattle  cannot  be  questioned  by 
anyone  not  determined  to  disregard  all  evidence. 

That  the  same  parties  or  their  agents  combined  and  confederated  in  other  matters  of  like  character  is 
beyond  question. 

First. — It  is  admitted  that  they  combined  to  fix  the  price  of  beef  to  the  purchaser  and  consumer,  so  as  to 
keep  up  the  cost  in  their  own  interest. 

Second.— It  is  admitted  that  they  have  an  agreement  not  to  interfere  with  each  other  in  certain  market* 
and  localities  in  the  sale  of  their  meat. 
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SrrL'^^At«:J''b:inrn  "dT'l.rinr an^^^  th"eTeaU  be.ng  thL  supplied  by  each  of  the  dres«^  beef  men 
•"^'JJ^-ThSlrbilSin  opening  shops  and  underselling  the  butchers  of  cattle  at  Detroit  and  other 
plj;irMich'5rnr„^'at  Pittsbu'Tg,  \^>j,:^fi::,'^^XJ:ZsV^J^^nX<^^^  because  the  butcher. 
L  T"-^  ri'tr  'l^rV^ts'i:  rJ;>pT/  ^h^  'meirr  ^^^nunen\  institutions  in  the  district  of 
Columbia.  »„„„,u„  •»  Pi.iraiTo  in  refusinc  to  come  before  the  committee  as  witnesses,   and  in 

,Jenfn72^\:Si,Xr.^nSrZ\Zitit  iing  an  open  secret  that  they  met  together  with  their 

'*"wlth"?hi'^rw"l^ing*^Vo"f  a  common  interest  and  intent,  we  submit  that  it  is  difficult  to  believe 
that^i^h  the  m<4rapSt^ve  for  such  action  the  same  parties,  or  their  subordinates  with  their  know- 
Si^  do  noravarthemselves  of  the  opportunity  presented  by  the  centralisation  of  markets  to  combine  for  the 
parpoM  of  lowering  the  prices  of  cattle 
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(Rec^ved  from  the  Foreign  Office.) 

Mb.    BRYCE    to    Sib    E.     GREY. 

British  Embassy, 

Washington, 

November  2nd,  1908. 

Sir, 
In  obedience  to  instructions  contained  in  your  despatch  of  this  series  No,  93  of  August  6th,  I  have  the 
honour  to  transmit  herewith  a  report  by  the  Secretary  in  charge  of  Commercial  Affairs  on  recent  conditions  in 
the  beef  industry  in  the  United  States. 

The  Right  Honourable  I  have,  etc.,  ,„ ,  ,     .  „     „ 

^Sir  Edward  Grey,  Bart.  (Sd.)    3t^^  Beyce. 

[£ncioiure.] 

KETORT  ON  THE  CONDITIONS  OF  THE  BEEF  INDUSTRY  IN  THE  UNITED   STATES. 

PbefaCe. 
To  avoid  danger  of  getting  lost  in  a  maze  of  theory  and  a  mass  of  material,  this  inquiry  will  follow  as 
closely  as  possible  the  logical  sequence  of  the  subject.     The  first  inference  of  the  consumer  who  is  charged  a 
higher  price  for  an  article  is  that  the  trader  has  increased  his  profit.     When  the  trader  is  both  a  foreigner  and 
a  Trust,  the  inference  soon  becomes  an  indictment.     In  examining  the  grounds  for  laying  the  responsibility  of 
the  present  high  prices  on  the  organisation  of  the  meat  industry  in  the  United  States,  the  question  will  first 
be  considered,  what  influence  is  exercised  by  the  Beef  Trust  on  the  production  and  consumption  of  meat  in  the 
United  States?     If  it  be  found  that  the  high  prices  in  question  are  not  due  to  artificial  restriction  of  supply 
of  a  manufactured  and  monopolised  product,  the  question  will  be  examined,  in  the  second  place,  as  to  whether 
they  may  be  attributable  to  a  natural  reduction  of  the  supply  of  raw  material.     In  this  connection  it  wiU  be 
necessary  to  examine  the  evidence  of  a  shortage  in  the  supply  of  cattle,  and  further,  to  ascertain,  if  possible, 
-the  natural  causes  of  it.     Incidentally  it  will  be  found  that  cattle  can  no  longer  be  considered  as  a  raw  material, 
but  since  the  development  of  the  feeding  industry  have  become  a  manufacture  of  which  the  price  is  dependent  on 
the  cost  of  fodder    more  especially  maize,  on  the  value' of  grazing  land,  on  the  cheapness  of  money  and  on 
various  other  factors.     This  conclusion  was  arrived  at  by  the  authors  of  the  report  of  the  Bureau  of  Corpora- 
tions of  1905,  and  the  present  report  will  be  devoted  to  supplementing  the  inquiry  on  these  lines  undertaken 
by  them.     Such  supplementary  evidence  as  it  has  been  possible  to  collect  subsequent  to  1905  tends  to  confirm 
the  view  that  there  has  been  a  permanent,   progressive  appreciation  of  meat  prices,  due  to  economic  causes 
connected  with  the  increase  of  iwpulation  and  the  decrease  of  grazing  capacity  of  the  land.     Further  evidence 
collected  in  connection  with  the  abnormal  appreciation  of  the  last  few  months  tends  to  show  that  this  may  be 
attributed  to  the  scarcity  of  certain  crops  and  to  the  stringency  of  capital.     Finally  it  is  to  be  pointed  out  that 
this  report  has  been  compiled  as  a  supplement  to  that  of  the  Bureau  of  Corporations  of  1905,  and  that  in  order 
to  avoid  repetition  of  information  contained  in  the  report  of  the  Bureau,  much  has  been  omitted  from  the 
preaent  report  which  is  of  material  importance  to  the  inquiry. 

I.     ARTIFICIAL  CONDITIONS. 

Effect  on  meat  prices  of  the  Tnini. — The  economic  conditions  tending  to  the  concentration  of  this  industry 
in  certain  towns  of  tlie  Middle  West,  notably  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  Kansas  City,  Omaha  and  St.  Joseph,  have 
been  fully  described  in  the  report  of  the  Bureau  of  Corporations,  Chapter  I.,  and  need  not  be  repeated  here. 
The  effect  of  that  concentration  has  already  been  established  by  the  Census  of  1900,  Table  7,  which  showed  that 
69-07  per  cent,  of  the  total  slaughtering  of  the  country  was  centred  in  the  establishments  of  the  towns  above 
mentidiied,  and  tliat  they  turned  out  596  per  cent,  of  manufactured  animal  products,  having  increased  their  propor- 
tion from  34-29  per  cent,  in  1880.  Although  this  concentration  of  the  industry  in  certain  centres  and  organisa- 
tion* can  be  sufficiently  explained  by  obvious  economic  advantages,  such  as  economy  in  expense  of  transportation, 
in  waste  of  bye-products,  and  in  loss  from  absence  of  a  permanent  market,  it  has  nevertheless  aroused  the  public 
suspicion.  This  first  found  expression  in  the  United  States  some  years  ago  when  attention  was  called  to  the 
organisation  of  the  industry  by  the  high  prices  in  the  spring  of  1902.  These  high  prices  in  the  first  place 
incensed  the  consumer,  and  the  correspondingly  low  prices  that  followed  in  the  autumn  no  less  irritated  the 
cattlemen.  The  result  was  an  aeitation  which  provoked  a  resolution  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  voted 
on  March  7th,  1904,  in  virtue  oi  which  the  Bureau  of  Corporations  undertook  an  inquiry  and  produced  the 
report  above  referred  to. 

The  investigation  undertaken  by  the  Bureau  of  Corporations  into  the  beef  industry  was  interpreted  as  an 
official  investigation  of  the  Trust,  and  its  results  were  awaited  with  keen  interest,  not  only  on  account  of  the 
domestic  importance  of  the  subject,  but  also  because  the  public  was  curious  to  see  the  result  of  this  first  impor- 
tant action  in  the  anti-Trust  policy  of  the  Government.  The  principal  difficulty  of  the  inquiry  was  the  absence 
of  any  reliable  statistical  information.  Data  are  periodically  published  by  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  and 
br  the  trade  papers,  but  these  are  of  little  value  for  this  particular  purpose.  The  Bureau  was  consequently 
obliged  to  have  recourse  to  the  parties  under  inquiry  for  information  on  which  to  base  their  conclusions. 
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The  packers  proyed  en  the  whole  willing  to  facilitate  the  Government's  investigation.  To  quote  an  official 
of  the  Bureau  :  "  They  did  not  produce  all  their  bcoks,  and  they  sometimes  haggled  about  producing  certain 
figures,  or  refused  to  give  them,  while  others  they  were  willing  to  show  to  the  Bureau,  but  not  for  publication." 
A  considerable  mass  of  material  was,  nevertheless,  obtained  from  their  books  by  Government  agents,  and  in 
such  a  comprehensive  and  voluminous  form  that  any  intelligent  person  who  examined  the  material  would  not 
question  its  authenticity  or  its  representative  character.  The  principal  figures,  moreover,  were  checked  by 
comparison  with  the  prices  received  by  commission  houses  for  the  sale  of  identical  bunches  of  cattle  and  by  the 
prices  of  identical  consignments  of  beef  in  various  places  in  such  a  manner  that  there  could  be  little  or  no  doubt 
of  their  reliability. 

The  resolution  of  Congress  on  which  the  inquiry  was  based  alleged  that  unusually  large  margins  existed 
between  cattle  and  beef  prices,  but  the  results  of  the  Bureau's  inquiry  showed  that  the  margin  between  the 
cattle  and  beef  prices  was  a  remarkably  small  one,  and  that  the  two  prices  fluctuated  in  close  sympathy.  The 
Bureau  calculated  the  average  profit  per  head  from  such  data  as  it  possessed,  and  its  conclusion  was  practically 
confirmed  by  the  book-keeping  records  of  the  packers,  which  showed  this  profit  to  be  about  one  dollar  per  head. 
To  this  might  be  »dded,  it  was  estimated,  some  25  cents  per  head  profit  on  the  manufacture  of  bye-products, 
practically  a  separate  industry,  and  some  25  cents  profit  on  the  operation  of  private  cars  in  the  delivery  of 
meat.  The  total  estimated  profit  per  head  of  $1'60  is  obviously  not  such  as  to  remove  the  price  of  meat,  i.e., 
the  manufactured  product,  from  close  interdependence  with  the  price  of  cattle,  i.e.,  the  raw  material.  More- 
over, it  may  be  remarked,  that  though  $1'50  per  head  would  aggregate  to  a  considerable  sum,  the  annual  return 
on  the  capital  invested,  though  excellent,  was  not  found  to  be  excessive.  The  report  was  received  with  much 
incredulity  by  the  press  and,  presumably,  also  by  the  public.  But  little  acumen  was  shown  in  criticisms  of 
the  computations  of  the  Bureau,  and  the  substantial  accuracy  of  its  conclusions  has  never  been  in  any  particular 
shaken. 

It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that  the  inquiry  first  published  extends  to  one  portion  only  of  the  whole 
subject.  The  fact  that  judicial  prosecutions  were  in  progress  at  the  time  made  it  necessary  to  withhold  the 
publication  of  investigations  into  the  existence  of  a  combination  in  restraint  of  trade.  To  quote  the  letter  of 
transmittal  in  which  the  President  submitted  the  report  to  Congress :  "  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Department 
of  Justice  is  now  engaged  upon  other  matters  involved  in  the  resolution,  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labour 
cannot  at  this  time  report  thereon." 

Before  returning  to  an  inquiry  into  the  existence  of  a  combination,  it  will  be  of  interest  to  review  very 
shortly  the  legal  proceedings  which  prevented  its  publication.  In  May,  1902,  a  petition  was  filed  in  the  Circuit 
Court  of  the  United  States  in  Chicago  under  the  Anti-Trust  Act  of  1890,  which  forbids  any  combination  or 
conspiracy  in  restraint  of  trade  under  heavy  ijenalty,  irrespective  of  the  question  whether  the  combination  is 
obnoxious  or  harmless  from  an  economic  standpoint.  The  petition  alleged  that  seven  corporations,  one  co- 
partnership and  2.3  individuals  have  entered  into  a  combination  and  conspired  to  suppress  competition  in  the 
purchase  of  live  stock  and  in  the  sale  of  beef  and  to  monopolise  the  trade  by  procuring  rebates  from  the  rail- 
road companies  on  the  shipment  of  fresh  beef.  An  injunction  was  issued  in  January,  1905,  by  the  Supreme 
Court,  forbidding  such  combination,  and  this  decree  was  made  perpetual.  The  Government  subsequently 
maintained  that  the  packers  wero  conducting  their  business  on  lines  interdicted  by  this  injunction,  and  on 
20th  March.  1905,  an  indictment  for  violation  of  the  Anti-Trust  Act  against  most  of  the  previous  defendants 
was  secured  from  a  grand  jury  in  Chicago.  Objection  was  taken  to  this  indictment  by  the  defendants  prin- 
cipally on  the  grour.d  that  in  furnishing  information  to  the  Bureau  of  Corporations  they  had  received  immunity 
from  criminal  prosecution.  The  subsequent  proceedings  were  taken  on  this  issue,  and  are  consequently  of 
little  interest  for  our  present  purpose,  though  of  crucial  importance  to  the  general  anti-Trust  policy  of  the 
Government.  The  issue  was  decided  eventually  in  favour  of  the  packers  and  under  circumstances  which  pre- 
cluded an  appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court.  Further  action  against  the  Trust  by  criminal  proceedings  has, 
therefore,  been  suspended,  and  no  further  interest  has  since  been  taken  by  Government  officials  in  their 
proceedings.* 

It  suggests  itself  that  if  the  Government  had  been  in  a  position  to  press  the  prosecution  with  prospect  of 
success,   the  escape   of  the  defendants  in   virtue  of  Judge  Humphrey's  decision,  on  a  technicality,  would  not 
probably  have  been  tolerated.     'That  the  defendants  should  secure  licence  to  continue  their  offence,  and  that, 
too,  on  a  plea  of  immunity  for  having  given  evidence  on  other  matters,  would  have  been  a  legal  device  that 
would  not  have  given  check  to  an  administration  such  as  is  that  of  Mr.  Roosevelt.     After  inquiry  in  various 
quarters  into  the  evidence  of  illegal  combination  collected  at  that  time  it  is  possible  to  indicate  the  general 
lines  the  attack  would  have  followed  and  to  some  extent  the  weight  of  the  blow  that  would  have  been  delivered 
on  each  of  these  lines.     The  summary  that  follows  has  been  based  on  a  mass  of  undigested  material  which 
could   be  only   cursorily  examined   and    may   possibly   have  been   incomplete.     But,    generally   speaking,    the 
Government  case  resolves  itself  into  four  indictments,  i.e.  :  — 
Of  agreement  as  to  purchase  price ; 
Apportionment  of  business ; 
Allotment  of  markets ; 
Amalgamation  of  interests.t 

Aqreement  as  to  purchase  price. — Evidence  as  to  agreement  between  the  buyers  of  the  Trust  and  the  daily 
sales  of  the  stock  •'^ards  has  been  collected  in  interviews  with  commission  agents  and  cattlemen.  Much 
evidence  wag  secured  that  previous  to  the  injunction  of  1902  the  leading  packers,  including  the  firm  of 
Schwartzschild  and  Sulzberger,  had  agreements  as  to  local  prices.  Witnesses,  previously  employed  as  packers' 
agents,  have  admitted  participation  in  such  operations.  There  is  also  evidence  that  orders  to  stop  such 
operations  and  destroy  evidence  of  them  were  issued  in  1902  after  the  injunction.  There  seems  also  to  be  a 
pretty  general  impression  that  the  working  of  the  arrangement  was  merely  transferred  from  the  local  repre- 
sentatives to  the  central  offices  in  Chicago.  There  is,  moreover,  some  evidence  as  to  the  continuance  of 
meeting  of  local  representatives.  About  half  of  those  interviewed  gave  it  as  their  opinion  that  the  Trust, 
otherwise  known  as  the  Big  Six,  purchased  under  an  agreement.     The  fact  that  many  gave  this  view  reluctantly 

•  The  decision  in  question  an  to  the  immimity  provisions  of  the  anti-Trust  Law  gave  rise  to  legislation  in  a  subsequent 
Comrrefls  to  the  effect  that  immunity  shall  pxtond  only  to  a  natural  person  who  in  obedience  to  a  sulipoena  gives  testimony 
under  oath  or  produces  evidence,  documentary  or  otherwise,  under  oath.     (Act  of  .Tune  30th,  1906.) 

t  A.  The  original  indictment  as  copied  from  the  summary  in  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  was  as  follows  : 
"  It  charges  a  combination  of  a  dominant  proportion  of  the  dealers  in  fresh  meat  throughout  the  United  States  not  to  bid 
against  each  other  in  the  livp  stofk  markets  of  the  different  States,  to  bid  up  prices  for  a  few  days  in  order  to  induce  the  cattle- 
men to  send  their  stock  to  the  stock  yards,  to  fix  prices  at  which  they  will  sell,  and  to  that  end  to  restrict  shipments  of  meat 
when  necessary,  to  establish  a  uniform  rule  of  cartage  to  dealers  and  to  keep  a  black  list,  to  make  uniform  and  Improper  charges 
for  cartage,  and  finally  to  get  less  than  legal  rates  from  the  railroads  to  the  exclusion  of  competitors." 

B.  The  injunction  restrained  the  defendants  from  "  directing  or  requiring  their  respective  agents  to  refrain  from  biddmg 
against  each  other  in  the  purchase  of  live  stock,  or  collusivel.v  and  by  agreement  to  refrain  from  bidiling  against  each  other  at 
the  salps  of  life  stock  ;  or  by  combination,  conspiracy  or  contract  raising  or  lowering  prices  or  fixing  uniform  prices  at  which 
the  said  meats  will  be  sold,  either  directly  or  through  their  respective  agents,  or  by  curtailing  the  quantity  of  such  meats 
for  the  shipping  to  such  markets  and  agents  ;  or  by  establishing  and  maintaining  rules  for  the  giving  of  credit  to  dealers 
in  snch  meats,  the  effect  of  which  rules  will  be  to  restrict  competition  ;  or  bv  imposing  uniform  charges  for  cartage  and 
dflivery  of  rnch  meats  to  dealers  and  consumers,  the  effect  of  which  will  be  to  costrict  competition  ;  or  by  any  other  method 
or  device,  the  parpo^e  and  effect  of  which  is  to  restrain  commerce  as  aforesaid." 
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quontly  supporteU  au.l  is  an  oiniiiu"  ut  '"  »~„r"~  ".,.u.„'^,,rioes      But  in  regard  to  tne  existence  oi  sucn  an 
r.ve  cattle  is  not  -'"'Pr-fd  m  the  agr^me  Os^s  to  purcha^^.n^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^g.^^^^      ^  uniformity 

"«TKr:r'rboT«r  X^eTbe^utr  tt^i^on  level  of  business  experience  of  agents  -pe^ng    or 


'.  i  ZZ^i:  ««  -»^  on  nrices  is  conflict  nc,  and  sucn  meetings  wouiu  mjciu  w  uo  uiiiicvcssaijr,  o»  wm 

m«eting*  of  agent,  to  "K"*  ?"  .P^'*^,*  .""Souarters  after  consultation  between  the  principals,  for  which,  as 
p„c«  might  wel  be  Xra^l^nyTp^rSSs  Again,  the  fact  that  several  firms  are  niaking  the  same 
SL^in  t'hl  .tik  yai  wouM  ZZ  Z?:  concLive  ev'idence  of  combination  than  would  the  same  proceeding 
P/'."=**  "»  '"*  ""^''  y? ™  Tvit  ,«.,Vnf  TliPrP  is  some  evidence  of  division  of  bunches  of  cattle  among  several 
If  It  took  place  in  the  stock  market      1  here  '»  «""«  «^'  legitimate  business  readjustment  for  value.     It 

firm,  after  purchase  by  one,  but  ''"*- ;8*'"^Xt  fbid  for  S  a  packer's  agent  in  one  market  will,  if  transferred 
^,ns   »'^ly  *«!' ^»^^'\«»'«^  *'>;*J^„';"d"^;^^^^^^^  Kotted  or  bid  down.     It  is  said  that  the  object  of 

rhi."T.t\X  the  cSlo^b^thrsmileT^^^^^^^^^^  th'ere  is  less  competition  with  the  packers  than  at 

Chicago.     &  s^m,  to  be  evidence  that  the  packers  combine  to  work  this  system,  known  as  "spotting. 

AppoHionment  of  bunnew.-The  evidence  collected  as  to  an  agree^ient  of  this  character  appears  to  render 
it  DroK  though  not  positively  certain,  for  the  statistics  of  the  Bureau  o  Animal  Industry  showing  the 
iuniters  sUught^^  by  the  packers  annually  since  1898,  as  well  as  the  statistics  of  Armour  and  Company 
"n  the  po^Jon  of  the  Bureau  of  Corporations,  and  showing  the  numbers  P"cha^  by  each  packer  since  1899, 
indicate  the  existence  of  an  agreement  for  continuous  division  of  business  on  a  fixed  basis.* 

It  is  hnpossible  that  such  uniformity  of  the  proportion  of  business  done  by  each  firm  annually  could 
appear  year  after  year  in  all  three  branches-cattle,  hogs  and  sheep-without  a  systematic  agreement  It 
slems  evident  that  there  is  an  apporti<,nment  arranged,  not  on  a  monthly  basis,  but  on  a  system  by  which 
departures  from  the  projjer  proportion  in  one  season  are  corrected  in  the  next.  Uniformity  is  more  striking 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  Swift  has  seven  plants  in  different  localities.  Armour  and  Company  five.  Morns  and 
Company  three,  and  Cudahy  three.  As  the  receipts  of  stock  at  these  centres  have  changed  in  relation  to  each 
other  the  normal  result  would  have  been  to  alter  the  whole  business  done  by  each  company  in  relation  to  the 
localities  in  which  its  establishments  were  situated.  That  it  has  not  done  so  is  indicative  of  a  readjustment 
by  agreement.  Further,  an  examination  of  changes  in  the  business  done  at  certain  centres  indicates  that  they 
are  intended  to  counterbalance  changes  at  other  centres,  due  either  to  the  erection  of  new  plants  or  to 
changes  in  trade  conditions.  Other  changes  seem  to  have  been  merely  intended  to  conceal  the  system  of 
apportionment  and  to  have  no  other  meaning.t  ,  ,    .  ^         xi         ^v 

The  fact  that  uniformity  in  the  respective  proportion  of  heads  slaughtered  is  more  constant  than  the 
uniformity  as  regards  heads  purchased  tends  to  show  that  this  agreement  also  does  not  apply  to  export  cattle. 
The  increase  in  purchases  by  Swift  after  1904,  which  does  not  affect  the  uniformity  of  the  proportion  of  heads 
slaughtered  by  them,  is  obviously  attrilutable  to  an  increase  in  their  shipping  business. 

Allotment  of  market.— There  is  considerable  evidence  as  to  the  elimination  of  competition  between  th« 
firms  of  the  Trust  in  local  markets.  The  method  followed,  known  as  "  pricing  out,"  consists  in  the  obligation 
imposed  on  members  of  the  combine  to  require  prohibitive  prices  for  their  products  from  possible  purchasers 
in  markets  allotted  to  another  member.  There  is,  however,  also  some  evidence  that  this  secret  agreement  is 
still  more  secretly  violated  by  agents  of  the  contracting  parties. 

Amalgamation  of  in(ere«<s.— Such  evidence  of  combination  as  is  above  referred  to  would  be  much 
strengthened  if  a  community  of  commercial  interest  could  be  proved,  such  as  would  be  sufficient  to  counteract 
the  natural  incentive  to  competition.  It  is  notorious  that  most  of  the  stock  yard  companies  at  leading 
Western  centres  are  largely  or  wholly  controlled  by  packers.  Though  no  precise  information  is  forthcoming 
as  to  the  distribution  of  their  stock,  it  is  probable  that  the  stock  yarids  at  South  Omaha  are  controlled  chiefly 
by  Armour,  those  at  St.  Joseph  by  Swift  and  Morris  jointly,  those  at  East  St.  Louis  by  Swift  and  Armour  and 
Morris,  those  at  Fort  Wotth  by  Swift  and  Armour,  those  at  Sioux  City  by  Armour  and  Cudahy,  those  at  St. 
Paul  by  Swift.  At  the  Kansas  City  stock  yards  the  company's  officers  assert  that  they  are  independent,  but 
Armour  is  interested  in  the  stock.  Armour  and  Swift,  moreover,  have  been  buying  land  and  .terminal 
facilities  in  an  endeavour  to  control  this  yard,  but  so  far  without  obvious  success.  'The  establishments  of  tho 
Fowler  Packing  Company,  under  control  of  the  National  Packing  Company,  are  said  to  be  another  attempt  by 
Armour  to  control  the  Kansas  City  yard,  and  this  concern  was  accordingly  boycotted  by  commission  men  in 
1(KM  without,  however,  suffering  much.  Some  time  ago  by  a  secret  contract  the  packers  got  control  of  the 
Chicago  Union  stock  yards  under  threat,  of  establishing  their  own  in  Indiana.  The  terms  of  this  contract  are 
not  known.  A  report  is  published  in  the  press  that  competition  will  be  revived  'n  the  Chicago  stock  yard 
shortly  by  the  establishment  of  an  independent  concern  under  the  name  of  the  Chicago  Stock  Yards  and  Transit 
Comjiany.  Land  has  been  purchased  and  buildings  are  being  erected  for  the  purpose.  The  capital  stock  is 
•aid  to  amount  to  two  and  one  half  million  dollars,  of  which  one  and  one-lialf  millions  is  to  be  spent  in 
expenses  of  installation.  The  concern  is  reported  to  be  on  co-operative  lines.  Representatives  of  the  Union 
yards  interviewed  on  the  subject  stat«  that  it  will  not  affect  the  price  of  meat. 

Besides  joint  interest  in  the  stock  yards  a  striking  indication  of  the  possibility  of  combination  is  found 
in  the  situation  of  the  National  Packing  Company.  The  report  of  the  Bureau  of  Corporations  mentioned  the 
genesis  of  tho  National  Packing  Company  as  being  connected  with  the  failure  to  form  a  general  combination. 
There  is  no  donht  that  an  amalgamation  of  the  leading  packing  firms  was  contemplated  in  1902,  but  failed, 
owing  partly  to  the  financial  stringency  at  the  time,  and  partly  to  difficulties  as  regards  the  price  at  which 
the  component  firms  valued  their  business.  A  capitalisation  of  five  hundred  millions  was  mentioned,  and  the 
flotation  was  to  have  been  financed  by  Kuhn-Loeb.  Schwartzschild  and  Sulzberger  were  said  to  have  con- 
tributwl  to  the  collapse  of  the  enterprise  by  demanding  too  high  a  price.  The  National  Packing  Company 
was  the  pi»  alUr  to  which  recourse  was  had  in  consequence  of  this  failure.  This  stock  has  never  been  on 
the  market  and  is  practicallv  all  held  by  directors  and  persons  interested  in  Armour.  Swift  and  Morris.  If  the 
object  of  this  National  Packing  Company  was  merely  to  effect  operative  economies  it  would  have  been  better 
done  by  merging  the  subsidiary  companies  with  the  concerns  controlling  them,  than  by  forming  a  new  con- 
trolling concern  such  as  this  company  ia.  But  if  its  real  object  was  to  facilitate  combination,  it  would  effect 
this  in  three  different  ways :   by  facilitating  the  acquirement  of  outside  concerns,  which  it  has  undoubtedly 


•  E«i)eH«lIy  marked  is  the  uniformity  in  the  distribution  of  business  during  1301,  1302  antl  1903.  as  between  Armour- 
Swift.  .Swift's  proportion  varied  only  from  !iB-9  percent,  to  r>7-5  per  cent,  dnring  this  period.  The  disturbance  due  to  (he 
great  Rtrikc  of  1904  Mv>tn8  to  have  npget  this  agreement.  Morris  obtained  an  increase  in  1903,  but  their  proportion  in  1904  is 
the  mtre  as  that  for  1900.1902.  ^    '^ 

t  No  conclusion  can  be  come  to  as  to  the  inclusion  in  such  an  arraneement  of  Schwartzschild  and  Sulzberger.  Their 
proportion  of  the  business  has  changed  considerably  daring  the  period  under  observation,  and  though  this  might  be  based  on  an 
anderstanding  with  the  other  ffnns,  there  seems  no  reason  to  suppose  that  It  is. 
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done ;  by  facilitating  the  elimination  of  competition  between  the  leading  firms,  who  are  jointly  interested  in  it, 
which  it  obviously  must  do,  as  competition  by  one  of  the  jointly  interested  parties  against  another  would 
prejudice  its  own  interest  in  the  joint  concern  ;  by  affording  a  convenient  opportunity  for  principals  to  meet 
and  arrange  prices  or  other  questions  regarding  combination. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  principal  independent  firm,  Schwartzschild  and  Sulzberger,  continues 
to  act  independently,  in  spite  of  repeated  rumours  that  its  stock  is  controlled  by  the  Trust,  or  that  it  will 
shortly  be  absorbed  by  it.  Such  a  rumour  was  recently  denied  on  the  ground  that  a  majority  of  the  stock 
holders  of  the  company  had  formed  a  voting  Trust  to  prevent  rival  interests  from  acquiring  control  of  it,  and 
that  this  Trust  held  a  large  enough  percentage  of  stock  to  prevent  any  change  in  control  through  the  buying 
up  of  scattered  holdings. 

The  information  given  above  will  be  found  considerably  to  supplement  the  data  contained  in  Chapter  II.  of 
the  report-  as  to  the  relationships  between  the  component  firms  of  the  Trust.  Little  fresh  material  has  been 
obtained  in  confirmation  or  contradiction  of  the  argument  in  Chapter  III.,  which  is  mainly  intended  to 
exhibit  the  improbability  of  any  control  by  the  Trust  of  the  domestic  market  to  the  exclusion  of  competition. 

Effect  of  the  Trust  on  the  retail  supply. — There  is  evidence,  however,  that  since  the  report  was  written,  the 
competition  of  the  Trust  has  largely  altered  the  character  of  the  retail  trade.  The  local  butcher  slaughtering 
and  selling  meat  and  other  animal  products  has,  to  a  considerable  extent,  been  displaced  by  a  tradesman 
vending  meat  only  for  domestic  use.  This  ti'adesman  is  often  the  local  grocer,  who  purchases  his  supplies 
often  from  the  packer,  but  often,  also,  from  the  local  wholesale  establishment.  The  development  of  the  local 
meat  market  in  which  the  packer  sometimes  has  wholesale  stalls,  from  which  purchases  are  made  by  the 
consumer  over  the  telephone,  is  an  increasing  feature  tending  to  obliterate  the  distinction  between  wholesale 
and  retail  trade  and  to  restrict  the  latter.  The  packers  also  have  of  late  secured  the  supply  of  large  hotels 
and  restaurants  and  of  the  steamship  companies,  which  important  business  is  now  lost  to  the  retailers. 
Complaints  of  the  competition  of  the  packers  are  very  bitter,  but  nearly  always  on  the  ground  that  they  under- 
sell the  local  butcher.  Lower  prices  and  poorer  quality  is  said  to  be  the  result  of  their  intrusion  into  the 
retail  business. 

Effect  of  the  Trust  on  retail  prices. — The  evidence  given  above  of  combination  in  the  purchase  of  raw 
material  in  the  shape  of  live  cattle  and  in  control  of  the  wholesale  supply  of  manufactured  meat  products, 
insnflScient  as  it  is,  might  suggest  that  an  influence  could  be  exercised  by  the  Trust  on  retail  prices.  Examina- 
tion, however,  shows  this  to  be  practically  impossible  in  the  country  as  a  whole  and  improbable  even  in  those 
towns  where  the  packers  do  a  large  business.  Tlie  Bureau  of  Corporations,  as  already  stated,  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  Trust  could  control  wholesale  prices  only  in  certain  localities  and  within  certain  limita- 
tions. Indeed,  the  reaction  of  retail  prices  to  the  movement  of  wholesale  prices  is  so  slow  and  weak  that  to 
influence  the  former  through  the  latter,  to  any  great  extent,  seems  out  of  the  question.  Official  inquiries  into 
the  conditions  of  certain  typical  retail  markets  have  been  made,  but  have  been  conducted  under  great  difficulties 
and  concluded  without  any  reliable  and  sufficient  data..  They  seem,  however,  to  have  fairly  established  the 
following  facts  :  that  retail  prices  are  much  more  stable  than  wholesale,  that  on  a  wholesale  market  the  retail 
price  tends  to  fall,  and  that  the  fluctuations  in  retail  price  are  greater  in  proportion  to  the  quality  of  the  meat. 

In  illustration  of  the  comparative  stability  of  i^etail  prices  it  was  found  in  New  York  that  the  maximum 
monthly  average  in  price  of  the  sales  of  five  packers,  from  January,  1902,  to  June,  1902,  was  66  per  cent, 
higher  than  the  minimum.  During  this  great  fluctuation  in  wholesale  prices  one  market  maintained  its 
retail  prices  unchanged  in  certain  cuts,  and  in  other  cuts  the  variation  was  only  33^  per  cent,  on  an 
average  Carefully  computed  estimates  of  the  average  retail  price  of  an  entire  side  shows  an  advance  of 
1'2  cents  for  a  wholesale  advance  of  2  cents,  and  a  decline  of  7  cents  for  a  wholesale  decline  of  2'5  cents,  and 
that  the  average  margin  between  the  wholesale  and  the  retail  price  of  beef  was  about  2  cents.* 

This  stability  is  due  to  the  reluctance  of  the  retailer  to  change  the  usual  price  his  customers  are  accustomed 
to  pay.  Bather  than  alter  the  price  he  will  vary  the  value  given  for  it,  trimming  away  less  bone  and  fat 
to  compensate  himself  for  the  rise  in  wholesale  prices  and  even  giving  away  suet  and  soup  meat  when  a  fall 
allows  him  so  to  advertise.  This  stability  and  the  tendency  of  the  retail  price  to  fall  on  the  stationary  whole- 
sale market  indicate  that  retail  prices  are  not  under  control  of  the  wholesaler. 

With  regard  to  the  appreciations  of  retail  prices  in  proportion  to  the  quality,  this  has  developed  to  such 
a  pitch  in  regard  to  special  cuts,  such  as  porterhouse  steak,  as  to  suggest  that  much  of  the  complaint  about 
high  prices  in  the  United  States  at  least  has  been  due  to  an  excessive  demand  for  this  particular  form  of 
meat.T 

Every  year  the  number  of  artisans  and  other  citizens  who  can  afford  to  indulge  in  such  cuts,  practically 
regardless  of  cost,  increases.  The  change  from  houses  to  flats  with  reduced  culinary  facilities  also  tends  to 
increase  the  demand  for  good  meat  by  increasing  the  difficulty  of  cooking  poor  meat.  Ordering  by  telephone 
also  checks  the  use  of  cheaper  goods.  In  fact,  many  considerations  besides  the  price  of  cattle  affect  the 
ethically  and  economically  justifiable  price  of  steak,  which  frequently  costs  five  to  ten  times  as  much  as 
other  meat  suitable  for  domestic  consumption.  But,  again,  variations  in  the  price  of  these  special  cuts  are  too 
small  to  affect  the  retail  price  of  the  whole  side.t 

The  conclusions  come  to  in  regard  to  the  retail  market  in  the  United  States  are  that  there  is  and  can  be 
no  control  of  price  either  generally  by  the  packers,  or,  locally,  by  the  retailers.  The  former,  as  we  have  seen, 
have  their  combinations,  and  the  latter  have  also  associations,  but  they  are  used  for  improving  their  interests 
otherwise  than  by  attempting  to  affect  the  market  prices.  The  only  evidence  of  such  an  attempt  is  the 
reported  success  in  one  locality  of  a  combination  of  retailers  to  raise  the  price  for  fats  given  by  renderers. 

A  further  conclusion  is  that  the  rise  in  the  price  of  meat  for  domestic  use  is  to  some  extent  due  to  the 
exceptional  appreciation  of  special  cuts,  such  as  steaks,  due  to  a  conventional  demand  out  of  proportion  to  the 
value  of  the  meat.     This  will  in  time  cure  itself. 

Finally,  it  may  be  concluded  that  the  intrusion  of  the  packers  into  the  retail  trade  has  tended  to  lower 
prices,  and  will  continue  to  do  so,  if  at  the  same  time  perhaps  somewhat  lowering  the  quality.  The  bringing 
of  the  retail  prices  into  closer  relations  with  the  wholesale,  owing  to  the  proportion  of  retail  business  falling 
under  wholesale  control,  will  probably  in  time  affect  the  stability  of  the  retail  price  and  cause  it  to  fluctuate 
more  in  sympathy  with  wholesale  price  movements.  But  this  sympathy  will  even  then  only  appear  in  the 
retail  price  of  the  average  whole  side,  not  in  any  particular  whole  side  and  still  less  so  in  any  particular  cut. 

•  No  commodity  is  more  variable  than  a  side  of  beef.  The  proportion  of  waste,  bone,  fat  and  valuable  cuts  is  never  the 
lame.  No  retailer  ever  given  the  same  marpn  of  two  sides  though  the  cuts  are  retailed  at  the  same  rates.  Differences  also  are 
dae  to  the  standing  of  the  retailer  and  the  class  of  the  consumer. 

t  The  prices  eiven  for  these  special  cuts  vary  inversely  with  the  proportion  of  the  entire  side  which  is  sold  as  such  a  cut, 
e.g.,  loin  steak  is  thr  mo«t  valuable  cut  :  its  average  prices  is  2  to  2J  times  that  of  the  entire  side.  But  when  15  per  cent,  of 
the  entire  side  is  sold  as  loin  steak  in  Chicago  and  only  4-7  per  cent,  in  Boston,  the  Chicago  price  will  necessarily  be  much 
lower  than  the  Boston  price. 

t  A'j/.,  rump  Btcak  sells  at  28  cents  a  pound  ;  sales  at  that  price  equal  3-3  per  cent,  of  the  entire  cut.  A  fall  in  the  price 
of  rump  steak  from  :?«  to  16  cents  a  pound  would  reduce  the  price  of  the  whole  side  by  -4  per  cent,  only,  and  the  price  per  head 
on  the  hoof  by  25  per  f-ent.  only. 
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II.— NATURAL   CONDITIONS. 

Demand.— The  examination  juat  underUken  of  possible  artificial  causes  of  high  meat  prices  seems  as  con- 
clusive as  any  negative  argument  based  on  experimental  data  can  be  as  to  the  probability  that  the  causes  of 
hish  prices  are  natural.  One  such  natural  cause  has  already  been  suggested,  as  being  possibly  the  appreciation 
of  certain  cuU  due  to  an  abnormal  domestic  demand  for  them.  But  this  is  obviously  insufficient  bo  explain 
more  than  one  phase  of  the  phenomenon.  The  rise  in  price  is  general  to  all  American  meat  products  and 
affivU  all  markets,  domes-tic  and  foreign.  Special  conditions  which  have  increased  the  demand  affecting  such 
an  immense  are*  do  not;  exist  other  than  the  normal  general  increase  of  consuming  capacity.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  as  amply  shown  by  the  report  of  the  Bureau  of  Corporations,  the  area  from  which  the  supply  is 
drawn  is  a  restricted  one,  and  there  are  several  special  conditions  which  may  permanently  or  temporarily  affect 
the  quantity  and  quality  of  such  supply  It  is  therefore  probable  that  the  natural  causes  of  high  prices  are  to 
be  found  in  the  shortage  of  supply  rather  than  in  an  increase  of  demand. 

Shurtaijc  uf  jsiipp/i/.— Considering  first  the  evidence  of  such  shortage  in  regard  to  the  suiitlus  supply 
hitherto  exported,  the  following  tables  compiled  from  official  sources  show  the  total  export  of  live  cattle  and 
beef  producU  in  recent  years  and  exhibit  clearly,  especially  Table  No.  2,  a  steady  rise  in  the  total  up  to  1906 
and  during  the  last  two  years  a  steady  decline. 


Tahle   No.   1. 


Namber. 

Tear  ending 

30th  June— 

1890 

-     394,836 

1891 

-     374,679 

1892 

-    394,607 

1893 

-     287,094 

1894 

-     3.59,278 

1895 

-    331,722 

189tj 

-    372,461 

1897 

-    392,190 

1898 

-    439,255 

1899 

-    389,4.90 

Cattle. 


Value. 


?31,261,131 
30,445,249 
35.099,095 
26,032,428 
33,461,922 
30,603,796 
34,560,672 
36,357,451 
37.827,500 
30,616,8.33 


Nnmber. 
Year  ending  30th  June — 

1900  -        -        -  397,286 

1901  -         -         -  469,218 

1902  -         -         -  392,884 

1903  -        -        -  402,178 

1904  -        -        -  593,409 

1905  -        -        -  667,806 

1906  -        -        -  584,239 

1907  -        -        -  423,061 

1908  -        -        -  349,210 


Cattle. 


Value. 


830,635,153 
37,666,980 
29,902.212 
29,848,936 
42.266,291 
40,598,048 
42,081.170 
34,677,392 
29,3.39,134 


Year  ending  30th  June — 


1890 
1891 

1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 
1896 
1897 
1898 
1899 
1900 
1901 
1902 
1903 
1904 
1905 
1906 
1907 
1908 


Bxir,  canned. 


Lba. 


82,638,507 
109,585,727 
87,028,084 
79,089,493 
55,974,910 
64,102,263 
63,698,180 
54,019,772 
37,109,570 
38,385,472 
66,663,746 
63,446,621 
66,646.838 
76,307,114 
67,468,338 
66,688,668 
64,523,359 
16.809,826 
23,876,447 


Value. 


?6.787,193 
9,068,906 
7,876,454 
7,222,824 
6.120,851 
6,720,933 
6,636,953 
4.656.308 
3,279,666 
3,603.293 
6,233.982 
6,307,501 
6,646,130 
7,916,928 
5,882,888 
6,588,958 
6,430,446 
1,615,808 
2,467,875 


Bbef,  cared. 


Bbef,  cured,  other. 


Be8F,  fresh. 


Lbs. 


Valne. 


J. 


97,508,419 
90.286,979 
70,204,736 
.'•)8,423,963 
62,682,667 
62.473,325 
70,709,209 
67,712,940 
44,317,479 
46,564,876 
47,306,513 
65,312,6.32 
48.632,727 
.52,801,220 
57,584,710 
55,934,705 
81,088,098 
62,645,281 
46,968,367 


S5,250,068 
5,048,788 
3,987,829 
3,185,321 
3.572,054 
3,658,230 
3,975,113 
3,514,126 
2,368,467 
2,625,784 
2,697,340 
3,14.5.219 
3,031,027 
3,814,671 
3,260,476 
3,096,304 
4,697,742 
3,740,212 
3,213,4«0 


Lbs. 


102,110 

1,621,833 

953,712 

898,920 

1,218,334 

821,673 

514,303 

939,448 

1,689,062 

1,579,313 

2,319,165 

789,285 

818,382 

1,126,032 

269,112 

136,476 

199,483 

1,053,287 

937,720 


Value. 


?     9,223 

147,518 

92,524 

87,776 

100,631 

73,569 

59,371 

83,701 

150,061 

146,996 

197,061 

72,677 

72,836 

102,184 

20,642 

14,067 

22,063 

107,966 

106,470 


Lbs. 


173,237,596 
194,045,638 
220,554,617 
206,294,724 
193.891,824 
191,338,487 
224,783,225 
290,395,930 
274,768,074 
282,139,974 
329,078,609 
351,748,333 
301,824,473 
254,796,963 
299,579,671 
236,486,568 
268,054,227 
281,651,502 
201,164,105 


Value. 


$12,862,384 
15,322,064 
18,053,732 
17,764,041 
16.700,163 
16,832,860 
18,974,107 
22,653,742 
22,966,566 
23,545,185 
29,643,830 
31,851,,361 
29,045,056 
26,013,323 

■26,841,686 
22,138,365 
24,310,038 
26,367,287 
20,339,377 


Table  No.  2. 


■ 
Annual  mean  for  years  ending  June  30. 

Tear  ending 

Ye.-vr  ending 

Article. 

June  80, 
1907. 

June  30, 

1908. 

1878- r882. 

1888-1887. 

1888-1892.     ;     1893-1897. 

1898-1902. 

1903-1906. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

Beef,  canned 

(a) 

(b)  48,060,688 

74,147,189'   63,376,924 

60,228,029 

66,246,845 

15,809,826 

23,376,447 

Heef,  cured : 

Other  than  salted 

or  pickled 

(») 

(r)  667,684 

590,968 ;        878,536 

1,419,039 

432,776 

1,053,287 

937,720 

lleef.  fui-ed: 

Snlto<l  or  pickle<l 

41  ,.523,560 

46,478,961 

72,397,360;   64,400,421 

48,426,245 

61,852,183 

62,646,231 

46,958,367 

Beet,  fresh  - 

73,676,216 

100,122,701 

163,846,303  j  221,340,838 

1 

307,911,893 

264,729,107 

281,651,502 

201,164,106 

(a)  Mo  data. 


(*)  Year  1887. 


(o)  Mean  for  1884-1887. 


The  decline  in  meat  products  is  largely  due  to  loss  of  trade  on  account  of  the  exposures  as  to  the  unsanitary 
conditions  of  manufacture  first  appearing  in  certain  sensational  publications  and  confirmed  to  a  large  extent 
by  the  reivnrt  of  the  Special  Commission.  But  the  heavy  fall  in  the  export  of  canned  products 
due    to   thu   c&Dte    WM    largely    compensated    in    1907    by    an    increase    of    the    export     of     fresh    beef,    and 
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the  canned  products  export  in  1908  shows  a  distinct  recovery.  That  the  recent  decline  is  equally  applicable  to 
the  United  Kingdom  is  evident  from  the  following  tables,  showing  exports  to  the  United  Kingdom  in  recent 
years  :  — 

Table  No.  3. 

Cattle  Exports  from  United  States  to  United  Kingdom,  compiled  from  official  statistics  for 

years  ending  30th  June. 


Number, 


Value. 


Number. 


Value. 


Year  ending 

30th  June— 

Year  ending  3C 

th  June — 

1890  - 

_ 

. 

360,.589 

$29,76",4«1 

1900  - 

. 

302,195 

$27,935,747 

1891  - 

- 

. 

345.797 

28,622,275 

1901  - 

. 

376,380 

35,311,949 

1892  - 

. 

. 

378,167 

34,074,846 

1902  - 

. 

284,999 

27,114,151 

1893  - 

- 

- 

289,996 

25,66.5,1.55 

1903  - 

• 

277,226 

26,597,390 

1894- 

. 

. 

345,734 

32,345,235 

1904  - 

. 

387,467 

36,110,806 

1895  - 

- 

Vk 

305,068 

28,492,424 

1905  - 

- 

391,715 

36,722,387 

1896  - 

. 

- 

364,193 

33,984,943 

1906  - 

- 

405,277 

37,729,300 

1897  - 

. 

. 

378,459 

35,374,322 

1907  - 

. 

343,971 

31,933,162 

1898  - 

< 

. 

378,956 

35,431,464 

1908  - 

. 

294,026 

27,354,651 

1899  - 

- 

• 

308,126 

28,213,572 

Table  No.  4. 
BEEf  Exports  from  United  States  to  United  Kingdom. 


Year  ending  30th  Jane — 

Beef,  canned. 

Beef,  cured,  salted  or  pickled. 

Beef,  fresh. 

lbs. 

Va'ue. 

lbs. 

Value. 

lbs. 

Value, 

1890 

64,265,020 

$5,260,542 

63,006,337 

$3,609,594 

171,032,579 

$12,725,469 

1891 

80,246,787 

6,669,673 

46,6.38,369 

2,833,270 

192,456,468 

16,221,761 

1892 

69,048,407 

5,499.829 

33,935,982 

1,981,866 

219,103,267 

17,946.892 

1893 

57.089,367 

5,330,762 

26,377,131 

1,603,535 

206,911,093 

17,720.032 

1894 

42,.544,632 

3,958,995 

26,333,242 

1,635  385 

193,331,292 

16,669,814 

1895 

40  310,196 

3,562,993 

28,226,581 

1,643,509 

190,736,186 

16,784,936 

1896    -   -   - 

40,092,098 

3,629,301 

36,151,600 

2,119.923 

224,507,040 

18,960,744. 

1897 

34,714,439 

3,019,451 

37,535,924 

2,081,108 

290,007,772 

22,626,778 

1898 

20,763.131 

1,828,593 

18,310,701 

1,037,972 

274,183,636 

22,922,136 

1899 

22,723,304 

2,066,308 

18,861.614 

1,080,351 

281,041,427 

23,466,488 

1900 

32,273,374 

3,052,430 

18,125,780 

1,069,1.52 

324,260,115 

29,174,984 

1901 

40,203.687 

3,912,646 

19,5.59,941 

1,162,724 

348,985,779 

31,669,007 

1902 

51,282,929 

5,081.762 

16,155,785 

1,055,826 

297,844,637 

28,612,663 

1903 

47,253,444 

4,857,124 

19,012,711 

1,455,747 

262,594,346 

24,803,606 

1904 

45,155,744 

4,605,817 

19,313.714 

1,1.39,539 

298,117,225 

26,716,741 

1905 

.39,757,686 

4,008,339 

17,231,606 

997.787 

235,158,393 

22,021,642 

1906 

44  335,871 

4,431,616 

18,681,138 

1,102,665 

265,444,664 

24,076,717 

1907 

7,188,584 

740,318 

18,370,818 

1,255,946 

277,018,017 

25,938,485 

1908 

16,343,302 

1,619,572 

14,240,732 

1,059,738 

196,220,020 

19,832,743 

That  the  falling  off  in  the  total  is  maintained  to  date  is  shown  by  the  tables  analysing  the  total  export  for 
the  several  months  of  1908,  in  comparison  with  those  of  1907,  v.  Table  6. 

An  examination  of  the  figures  for  the  last  fiscal  year  sliows  that  the  canned  beef  trade  is  recovering  from 
the  scare  of  1906,  but  that  the  falling  off  in  fresh  beef  and  live  cattle  shipments  is  maintained.  For  the  eight 
months  of  the  calendar  year  1908  this  falling  off  is  particularly  striking,  and  the  tables  above-mentioned  show 
that  the  fresh  beef  exported  during  that  period  was  less  than  half  the  export  in  1907,  and  the  live  cattle  ship- 
ments less  by  a  third.  Cured  beef,  on  the  other  hand,  showed  only  a  comparatively  slight  decrease  of  one- 
eighth,  and  canned  beef  exports  remain  practically  unchanged.  The  ratio  of  decrease  in  proportion  to  manu- 
facture and  keeping  capacity  indicates  clearly  a  shortage  of  raw  material,  i.e.,  of  cattle. 


Table  No.  6. 
Computed  from  Monthly  Summary  of  Commerce  and  Finance. 


(A). — Beef. 


CASiriD. 

Cdbbd. 

FnEfH. 

o 

Lb*.          V»lae. 

Lbe. 

Value. 

Lbs. 

Value. 

1907. 

1908. 

1907. 

1908. 

1907.    1908.   1907.   1908.    1907. 

I                 1 

1908. 

1907. 

1908. 

Jan.  1,055,408 
Feb.  2,495.892 
Mch.  953,884 
Apl.  898,541 
May  1,022,0 12 
June  l,f»5.782 
July  1,. '508,825 
Aug.  1,417,8.53 

3,404,285 

1,232,235 

895.490 

1,197,192 

2,107,692 

427,109 

646,454 

668,500 

$   1   $ 
113,371  j350,454 

273,082  125,.522 
100,795  i  94.388 
94,H07  130,500 
106,0.57  219,733 
163,860  46,824 
14i,7r>0  72.369 
150,351  71,950 

3,418,597 

4,207,682 
4,653,902 
3.933.113 
4,647,037 
4.546,182 
4,316,491 
3,455,253 

3,000,528 
3.840,990 
5,140,821 
3,875,700 
2,916,000 
3,232,723 
3,019,712 
3,316,123 

$ 

206,534 

272,913 
292,169 
244,245 
282.246 
290,178 
274,715 
270,0.54 

$ 
212,242 
262.841 
402,876 
282,888 
217,938 
233,508 
229,898 
247,627 

23,760,026 
21,957,032 

24,263,080 
28.006,107 
27,977.257 
25,598,409 
25,522,926 
21,363,387 

17,041,572 
18,961,671 
16,348,929 
12,006,456 
10,442,885 
9.503,867 
10,526,403 
10,930,871 

$ 
2,207,139 
2,044.656 
2,271,471 
2.619,011 
2,640,677 
2,626,160 
2,686,397 
2,218,673 

$ 
1,668,426 
1,829,134 
1,483,216 
1.280.756 
1,142,629 
1,071,443 
1,198,670 
1,108,036 

D2 
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Jaaiuury 
February 
lUrch 
April 

June 
July 

August 


Total  for  eight  months- 


(B).— Cattlk. 

Uwd. 

TaliM. 

1907. 

1908. 

1907. 

1908. 

36,058 

37,685 

....      $3,170,233 

$({,205,704 

32,434 

34,822 

2,900,235 

3,091,962 

37,607 

34,450 

3,354,953 

3,124,975 

35,803 

24,058 

3,102,870 

•2,151,555 

39.265 

16,769 

3,358,417 

1,442,535 

40,257 

21,167 

3,138,892 

1,552,278 

31,134 

14,121 

3,036,071 

1,308,200 

23,169 

•    13,482 
182,297 

2,166,367 
...      23,659,218 

1,284,102 

261,309 

16,822,084 

BvideiKt  of  rite  in  price. — The  conditions  under  which  8"51  per  cent,  of  the  beef  produced  in  the  United 
States  and  10-18  per  cent,  of  the  cattle  raised  in  the  United  States  are  exported  have  been  examined  in  a  special 

report  of  the  Department  of  Agiiculture — ("  Meat  Supply  and  Surplus  ").  While  the  export,  as  has  been  shown, 
has  until  lately  been  rising  there  is  evidence  to  the  effect  that  the  price  of  meat  in  the  United  States  has  also 
been  rising.     It  appears  from  the  statistics  collected  by  the  Bureau  of  Labour,  from  which  the  compilations  in 

Tables  6,  7,  8,  9  and  10  have  been  made,  that  this  rise  has  been  continuous  and  general.  Thus  taking  the 
average  price  for  1890-1900  as  100  prices  in  1907  run  as  follows :  cattle,  1097  ;  fresh  beef,  1128  ;  salt  beef,  133-6 ; 
beef  (vVestem  hams),  1459.  It  is  true  the  statistical  data  for  these  computations  are  unsatisfactory,  but  the 
fact  of  a  general  rise  in  meat  prices  up  to  1907  seems  acknowledged. 

In  regard  to  the  special  rise  in  price  since  1907,  data  are  more  easily  procurable,  though  no  moi«  reliable. 
The  following  tables  give  as  good  an  estimate  as  can  be  obtained  from  official  sources :  — 


Table  6.  ' 

Belatite  Pbices  1890-1907,  compiled  from  official  statistics. 
(Average  price  for  1890-1900=100.) 


Tear. 

Cattle. 

Beef,  fresh. 

Beef,  hams. 

Beef,  mes*. 

Tallow. 

Hides. 

1890 

89-5 

89-2 

80-4 

86-8 

106-7 

99-6 

1891 

109-2 

106-2 

85-8 

104-4 

1110 

101-6 

1892  • 

95-4 

98-8 

80-5 

84-8 

106-4 

92-8 

1893 

103-0 

106-4 

98-6 

102-2 

1251 

79-9 

1894 

96-3 

97-0 

101-6 

101-0 

110-3 

68-4 

1895 

103-7 

102-7 

95-9 

101-4 

99-8 

109-7 

1896 

88-3 

90-5 

88-1 

93-7 

78-9 

86-3 

1897 

99-5 

99-7 

1-25-1 

96-7 

76-3 

106-3 

1898 

102-2 

101-3 

118-8 

114-2 

81-8 

122-8 

1899 

113-2 

108-3 

125-6 

116-9 

104-1 

131-8 

1900 

111-3 

104-3 

114-2 

121-7 

116-5 

127-4 

1901 

116-6 

102-1 

112-6 

116-3 

119-1 

132-0 

1902 

139-5 

125-9 

118-0 

147-1 

114-6 

142-8 

1903 

105-8 

101-7 

117-2 

1131 

117-2 

124-8 

1904 

110-9 

1061 

123-5 

109-4 

106-5 

124-4 

1905 

111-2 

104-0 

121-6 

125-0 

103-2 

152-6 

1906 

114-2 

101-2 

119-2 

110-3 

119-3 

164-7 

1907 

122-9 

114-7 

144-0 

122-5 

142-8 

156-3 

Table  No.  7. 
Monthly  Actual  and  Rel.ative  Prices  in  1907  and  Base  Peices  (average  for  1890-1899). 


Month. 


Average,  1890-1899 

January  • 

P'ebniary 

March     - 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August   - 

September 

October  - 

Noveniljer 

December 

Average,  1907 


$0-0771 
•0816 
-0806 
•0800 
•0833 
-08.!,7 
-0919 
-09.>0 
-0963 
-09-28 
-0940 
•0935 
•0870 
•0884 


100^0 
10.5-7 
104^5 
103'8 
108^0 
111-2 
119-2 
1-23-2 
124-9 
120-4 
121-9 
1-21-3 
11-2-8 
1147 


Food,  4o. 


Meat.  !  Meat. 

Beef,  salt,  extra  mess.        ■     Beef,  salt,  hams,  western. 


Price 
per  barrel. 


Belative 
price. 


$8^0166 

100^0 

8^8760 

110^7 

9^2500 

1154 

9^7500 

1216 

9^7500 

1216 

9-7.500 

121^6 

9^7500 

1216 

97600 

121^6 

9^7500 

1-216 

10^0000 

1247 

10^2500 

127^9 

10^2600 

1279 

10^62.50 

1326 

98173 

1226 

Price 
per  barrel. 


$18^0912 
24-2600 
24-6260 
26-0000 
25-0000 
26-0000 
26-0000 
25-0000 
26-2500 
28-5000 
28-8000 
29-0000 
26-4000 
26-0699 


Belative 

price. 


100-0 
134-0 
136-1 
138-2 
138-2 
138-2 
138-2 
138^2 
146-1 
167-5 
1.59-2 
160-3 
146-9 
1440 
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Table  No.  8. 

Monthly 

Eelative  Phices  iu  1907. 

Month. 

Fresh, 

Salt, 

Salt,  hams, 

natare  sides. 

extra  mesa. 

western. 

Januai-y     - 

1057 

110-7        .      . 

134-0 

116-8 

February  - 

104-5 

115-4 

136-1 

118-7 

March 

103-8 

121-6 

138-2 

121-2 

April 

Miy           -        . 

108-0       .     ... 

121-6 

138-2 

122-6 

111-2 

121-6 

138-2 

123-7 

June  - 

119-2 

121-6 

138-2 

l'26-3 

July  - 

123-2 

121-6 

138-2 

127-7 

August 

124-9 

1-21-6 

145-1 

130-5 

September 

120-4 

124-7 

167-5 

134-2 

October     - 

121-9 

127-9 

159-2 

136-3 

November 

121-3 

127-9 

160-3 

136-5 

December 

112-8 

132-5 

145-9 

130-4 

Average,  1907  - 

114-7 

122-5 

144-0 

127-1 

Table  No.  9. 
Average  teaklt  Acifal  and  Eelative  Pkices,  1890  to  1907,  and  Base  Prices  (average  for  1890-1899). 


ATerage. 


Cattle. 
Steers,  choice  to  extra. 


Average  price 
per  100  lbs. 


Relative 
price. 


Cattle. 
Steers,  good  to  choice. 


Average  price 
per  100  lbs. 


Relative 
price. 


Cork. 
No.  2,  cash. 


Average  price 
per  bushel. 


Relative 
price. 


1890-1899 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 

1895 

1896 

1897 

1898 

1899 

1900 

1901 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1905 

1906 

1907 


35-3203 
4-8697 
5-8851 
6-0909 
5-S211 
51591 
5-4849 
4-5957 
6-2266 
5-3779 
6-9928 
5-7827 
6-1217 
7-4721 
6-.5678 
5-9562 
5-9678 
6-1298 
6-5442 


100-0 

91-5 

110-6 

95-7 

103-8 

97-0 

103-1 

86-4 

98-2 

101-1 

112-6 

108-7 

115-1 

140-4 

104-7 

112-0 

112-2 

115-2 

123-0 


!iM.-7347 
4-1376 
5-0976 
4-4995 
4-8394 
4-5245 
4-9344 
4-2712 
4-7736 
4-8846 
5-3851 
5-3938 
6-6901 
6-5572 
5-0615 
6-1923 
5-2192 
5-3672 
5-8120 


100-0 

84-4 
107-7 

95-0 
102-2 

95-6 
104-2 

90-2 
100-8 
103-2 
113-7 
113-9 
1181 
138-5 
106-9 
109-7 
110-2 
113-1 
1-22-8 


D-3804 
-3950 
-5744 
-4500 
•3964 
-4326 
-3955 
-2580 
•2646 
-3144 
-.3833 
-3811 
-4969 
-6968 
-4606 
-5046 
-5010 
-4632 
-6280 


1000 

103-8 

151-0 

118-3 

104-2 

113-7 

104-0 

67-8 

66-9 

82-6 

87-6 

100-2 

130-6 

166-9 

121-1 

132-6 

131-7 

121-8 

138-8 


Table  10.  (a). 

actual  average  prices  i'or  past  twelve  months. 
(From  unofficial  statistics.) 


Table  10.  (b). 


I 


"Week  ending. 

1907. 

Average  selling  price 

per  100  lbs. 
on  all  kinds  of  beef. 

Average  selling  price    | 
per  100  lbs.  on  Prime 
Native  Export  Beef. 

i 

July  13 

8-32 

9-14                1 

Aug.  17 

8-30 

9-72 

Sept.  14 

8-59 

1004 

Oct.  19 

7-86 

10-20 

Nov.  16 

7-48 

10-31 

Dec.  14 

7-72 

9-.50 

1908. 

Jan.  11 

7-89 

9-17 

Feb.  14 

7-67 

8-69 

Mar.  13 

7-41 

9-69 

Apr.  17 

9-45 

10-20 

May  15 

9-63 

10-57                 1 

June  19 

9-93 

10-81 

July  17 

9-44 

10-65 

Aug.  14        . 

8-61 

10-28 

1907. 
July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Deo. 

1908. 
Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. 
Apr. 
May 
June 
July 
Aug. 


Prices  on  6  lb. 

Corned  Beef  f  .o.b. 

Chicago.  (1) 

Per  100  lbs. 

-       $10-07 


10-07 
10-42 


11-11 


Prices  on 
Mess  Beef  (2) 

Per  100  lbs. 

$7-17 
6-.58 
6-67 
7-16 
7-66 
6-95 


6-62 
6-'t3 
7-08 
7-71 
7-66 
7-68 
8-03 
8-03 


Prices  on  Mess 

Beef  (3)  f.o.b. 

Chicago. 

PerlOOlbs. 

$6-26 
5-35 
5-625 
6-00 
6-25 
6-05 


5-975 

6-0626 

6-60 

7-125 

7-25 

7-40 

7-76 

7-70 


(1)  A  representative  pacliage  of  which  large  quantities  are  ex- 
(xjrted. 

(2)  A  mess  beef  much  exported  to  England. 

(3)  A  medium  mess  beef  for  domestic  consumption. 

The  report  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  above  alluded  to  states  that  the  per  capita  consumption  of 
meat  in  the  United  States  is  diminishing,  but  that  nevertheless  the  per  capita  of  consumption  of  stock  of  meat 
animals  has  steadily  and  very  considerably  declined  since  1840,  with  a  temporary  tendency  to  increase  in 
1890,  followed  by  a  decided  increase.     The  report  continues:  — 

"  The  composite  meat  animal  per  capita  computed  with  the  consumption  of  stock  declined  2/5ths  from 
1840  to  1900.  In  other  words,  if  the  per  capita  composite  meat  animal  of  1840  was  represented  by  100,  the 
index  number  for  1900  is  693.  Taking  1860  as  a  base  line  at  100  the  index  number  for  1880  is  87-8  ;  for  1890 
it  is  96-3 ;  and  for  1900  it  is  72.  If  1890  is  taken  as  a  base  number  the  index  number  for  1900  is  74-8,  indicating 
a  loss  of  i  of  a  composite  meat  animal  per  capita  in  the  consumption  of  stock  during  the  ten  years." 
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Hmm  cAlculationa  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  are  borne  out  b^  a  publication  of  the  Statistical 
Department  herewith  ai.nexed,  which  gives  the  annual  total  stock  of  cattle  in  the  United  States.  These  latter 
figaiw  are  probablv  only  to  be  accepted  as  an  estimate,  except  those  of  census  years,  but  seem  to  show 
satisfactorily  that  though  up  to  the  present  year  there  was  an  absolute  increase  of  stock,  it  was  by  no  means 
proportionate  to  the  increase  of  population,  and  that  in  1908  there  was  an  absolute  decrease  of  stock.  This 
decrease  in  1906,  moreover,  is  confined  to  cattle  and  does  not  affect  other  stock. 

Further  evidence  of  exceptional  shortage  in  1908  is  obtained  from  the  figures  collected  as  to  the  heads 
•laaghteied.  With  prices  as  they  are  the  cattle  would  be  delivered  if  they  were  procurable,  but  the  following 
flgnnt,  baaed  on  official  reports  from  packing  centres,  show  that  the  head  of  cattle  slaughtered  for  1908  is 
about  a  million  behind  that  slaughtered  in  1907:  — 

Table  No.  11. 

Total  receipts  of  cattle  at  six  principal  packing  centres  for  year  to  date : — 

( Unofficial  Statistics.) 

Total  year  to  date  of  October  24 6,656,000 

Total  same  period  of  1907 7,.566,000 

The  decline  was  maintained  throughout,  except  that  August  showed  a  certain  increase  of  receipts  due  to 
the  influx  of  grass-fed  range  cattle  to  the  market,  which  takes  place  normally  at  this  season,  and  has.been 
augmented  probably  by  the  attraction  of  high  prices.  But  this  increase  in  the  heads  slaughtered  by  no  means 
rapreeents  tne  proportionate  increase  in  dressed  weight,  for  grass-fed  cattle  are  of  poor  quality.  They  are, 
moreover,  mostly  used  for  canning  and  do  not  affect  the  export  to  the  United  Kingdom.  In  general  there  is 
reported  to  be  a  decline  of  quality  as  well  as  of  quantity.  Trade  journals  compute  the  combined  decline  in 
numbers  and  weight  as  representing  a  decrease  of  20  per  cent,  in  the  supply. 

Causes  of  shortage. — The  general  conditions  causing  a  restriction  of  supply  are  indicated  in  Chapter  IV. 
of  the  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Corporations,  as  also  the  relations  between  price  and  supply.  It  will  be 
nnneoessary,  therefore,  to  examine  here  the  change  in  the  cattle  industry  that  has  taken  place  in  late  years  in 
its  development  from  the  breeding  of  cattle  under  natural  conditions  in  the  open  range  to  a  combination  of 
breeding  in  the  Western  States  with  feeding  in  the  Middle  States.  But  in  addition  to  the  general  causes 
indicates  in  the  report  which  may  be  considered  responsible  for  the  general  rise  in  price,  there  are  two  factors 
which  may  be  held  largely  responsible  for  the  special  appreciation  of  the  last  few  months,  which  may  bo 
examined  in  greater  detail  than  the  treatment  given  them  in  the  report  of  the  Bureau. 

An  investigation  of  the  feeding  business  was  undertaken  by  Government  officials  subsequent  to  the  report 
of  the  Bureau.  Some  10,000  schedules  of  inquiry  were  addressed  to  breeders,  feeders  and  others,  and  were 
supplemented  and  controlled  by  a  personal  inspection.  The  conclusion  came  to  was  that  maize  (corn)  as  the 
principal  feed  was  a  mere  important  element  in  the  cost  of  production  than  is  allowed  for  in  the  report  of 
the  Bureau  of  Corporations.  It  was  estimated  as  representing  71  per  cent,  to  79  per  cent,  of  the  total  cost 
of  feed  and  35  per  cent,  to  40  per  cent,  of  the  selling  value  of  the  cattle.  The  smaller  feeders  who  are  yearly 
acquiring  a  larger  proportion  of  the  business  and  who  raise  their  own  maize  often  fail  to  supplement  a  short 
crop  early  in  the  spring  and  consequently  are  forced  when  the  price  of  this  feed  is  high  to  market  their 
cattle  in  an  unfinished  condition.  It  is  estimated  that  some  66  per  cent,  of  the  cattle  marketed  are  in  such  a 
half-finished  state,  with  a  consequent  heavy  loss  to  the  dressed  weight  per  head.  A  deterioration  of  the  grazing 
capacity  of  the  feeding  States  was  also  recognised  and  attributed  to  over-stocking.  It  was,  moreover,  found 
that  the  margin  of  profit  on  the  feeding  business  was  cut  very  fine  and  that  frequently  the  only  profit  made  was 
in  the  hogs,  which  we.-e  fed  on  the  waste  and  surplus  cattle  feed.  It  was  estimated  that  of  the  finished  cattle 
about  60  per  cent,  sold  at  a  loss  and  of  the  unfinished  about  66  per  cent,  sold  at  a  loss,  in  the  year  under 
inquiry.  Under  these  conditions  it  is  evident  that  it  does  not  take  much  to  disturb  the  equilibrium  of  the 
feeding  business. 

Such  a  disturbing  factor  of  late  has  been  the  price  of  maize.  The  percentage  of  increase  in  the  average 
wholesale  price  of  maize  in  1907  as  compared  with  1906  was  14  per  cent.  Taking  the  average  price  for  maize 
for  the  period  of  1890-1900  as  100,  the  relative  price  in  1907  was  on  an  average  for  the  year  1&.  The  following 
table  gives  a  synopsis  of  maize  prices  from  recent  business  papers  :  — 

TiBLE  No.  12. 

Chicago. 
Dal'".  Cents,  per  bnshel. 

Lowest.  Highest. 

1901.  September 544        59J 

1902.  „  .......      57^        62| 

1903.  „ 46i        52i 

1904 61  54 

1905.  „  .       \ 5H        54J 

1906.  „ 47  50 

1907.  January 391  431 

February 43  44.J 

March 43  46 

April 44J  50| 

May 49i  56 

June 51i  64J 

July    -        -        - 62  55i 

^ngust 54  6i|. 

September 60^  63* 

Octo»)er 55I  661 

Noveml)er 55^60* 

Decembci- 571.  g]| 

1908.  January .57"  qq 

Fel.rimry 501  591 

^'""■'i 58J  66 

^I'l-'l 65  68 

-;'">■ 67f  82 


J"!"' 671  74} 

•{nb' 70|  78 

August        - 77^  80 

beptember  >> 79  791 


New  York. 

Cents,  per  bushel. 

Lowest. 

Highest.. 

6H 

661 

67^ 

721 

63i 

m 

56i 

601 

69 

61 

56A 

58.; 

491 

62 

61^ 

641 

61  f 

.64 

51f 

57f 

661 

63 

60i 

65 

60 

63 

60i 

675 

67} 

77 

69 

76i 

64i 

711 

67 

76 

63i 

69i 

60i 

631 

62A 

70 

691 

76 

72^ 

771 

74i 

78 

781 

86 

86 

90 

90 

90 

The  conseguent  increawsd  cost  of  feed  would  be  sufficient  to  cause  feeders  to  market  their  cattle  in  an 
unfinished  condition  or  hold  them  over  without  fattening  until  the  new  crop  brought  a  fall  of  prices.  Such 
M  price  for  maize  as  is  now  ruling  would  even  cause  feeders  holding  a  stock  of  maize  to  sell  it  rather  than 
to  le^  It  to  their  cattle.    A  considerable  sympathy  between  maize  (com)  prices  and  cattle  prices  appears  in 
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Table  9,  where  the  annual  average  of  maize  prices  for  a  series  of  years  is  juxtaposed  to  prices  of  cattle 
suitable  for  export. 

Moreover,  the  feeder,  who  is  generally  a  small  farmer,  works  not  only  on  a  small  margin  of  profit,  but 
largely  on  borrowed  capital.  If  he  holds  corn  over  the  winter  to  feed  to  his  stock  it  is  probable  that  some 
bank  is  carrying  it  for  him.  Last  autumn  not  only  did  the  local  banks,  in  consequence  of  the  financial 
stringency,  greatly  restiict  all  accommodations  of  this  sort,  but  the  same  stringency  conduced,  and  under 
certain  conditions  woul(<  have  compelled,  the  farmer  to  realise  not  only  on  his  maize  but  on  his  stock.  For 
both  of  these,  mo'-eover.  there  was  a  considerable  domestic  and  foreign  demand,  and  the  extent  to  which 
calves  and  unfinished  cattle  were  sent  to  slaughter  would  largely  account  for  the  present  shortage.  Such 
unfinished  cattle  would  mostly  be  canned  and  would  in'  no  case  be  suitable  for  the  English  market. 

The  growing  demand  for  veal,  combined  with  the  growth  of  dairying  and  the  increased  cost  of  maize, 
has  also  tended  to  increase  considerably  the  percentage  of  calves  slaughtered,  which  must  in  time  aifect,  and 
probably  already  has  affected,  the  supply.  On  this  point  the  Department  of  Agriculture  reports  as  follows  :  — 
"  The  practice  of  selling  cattle  at  younger  ages,  which  began  less  than  a  score  of  years  ago,  and  which  has 
continuously  reduced  the  average  age  of  cattle  slaughtered  to  the  present  time  has  a  certain  arithmetical 
result  upon  the  fraction  of  meat  production  of  any  given  number  of  cattle  in  stock.  If  at  the  present  time  100 
cattle  in  stock  produced,  on  ai).  average,  24'1  per  cent,  of  their  number  annually  for  sale,  calves  under  one  year 
not  included,  computations  of  the  fraction  of  slaughter  under  specialised  farm  conditions  at  the  latter  average 
age,  indicate  that  the  fraction  of  slaughter  for  cattle,  not  including  cows  under  one  year,  was  perhaps  20  or 
21  per  cent. 

Prospects  for  the  future. — In  regard  to  the  immediate  future  there  seems  no  likelihood  of  any  fall  in  prices 
for  export  cattle,  or  even  canners  during  the  next  few  months.  The  maize  crop  is  slightly  below  the  average, 
and  the  reports  as  to  the  feeding  business  estimate  it  as  likely  to  be  not  more  than  half  of  the  average. 
Nevertheless  the  prices  now  prevailing  will  undoubtedly  before  long  call  forth  such  a  supply  as  the  head  of 
stock  in  the  country  is  capable  of  producing.  But  it  is  probable  that  this  head  of  stock  will  continue  to  fall 
behind  the  growth  of  the  domestic  demand,  which  must,  in  course  of  time,  affect  the  surplus  available  for 
export.  The  attention  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  is  being  turned  to  a  research  as  to  new  forms  of  feed 
and  to  the  proper  exploitation  of  grazing  lands.  But  government  intervention  cannot,  in  the  circumstances,  be 
anything  more  than  a  palliative.  It  does  not,  therefore,  seem  probable  that  the  surplus  animal  products  of  the 
United  States  will  for  long  continue  to  hold  the  position  they  now  occupy  in  the  markets  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  Gbokge  Toitng. 
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MINUTE    OF   APPOINTMENT. 


At  the  Council  Chambers,  Whitehall, 

This  thirty-first  day  of  July,  1908. 


PRESENT : 

The  Right  Honourable   WINSTON   S.    CHURCHILL,   M.P. 


The  Board  of  Trade  are  pleased  to  appoint  the  following  gentlemen,  viz. : — 

Lord  Robert  Cecil,  K.C,  M.P.  (Chairman), 

Mr.  C.  W.  Bowerman,  M.P., 

Sir  T.  H.  Elliott,  K.C.B., 

Mr.  W.  Field,  M.P., 

Mr.  H.  Fountain, 

Mr.  W.  Dudley  Ward,  M.P.,  and 

Mr.  William  Weddel, 

to  be  a  Committee  to  inquire  how'  far  and  in  what  manner  the  general  supply, 
distribution  and  price  of  Meat  in  the  United  Kingdom  are  controlled  or  affected  by 
any  combination  of  firms  or  companies. 

The  Board  'are  further  pleased  to  appoint  Mr.  Percy  Ashley  to  be  Secretary 
to  the  Committee. 

(Signed)         WINSTON   S.  CHURCHILL. 
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City  of  London 

7th 

3072-3351 

96 

330 

Nelson,  Mr.  E. 

Jas.  Nelson  &  Sons,  Ltd.   .... 

13th 

5172a-5315 

165 

334 

OwEKS,  Sir  C.  J.    - 

General     Manager,      London     &     South 
Western  Railway 

12th 

5018-5099 

160 

334 

Philcox,  Mr.  G.     - 

Superintendent,    Deptford    and    Foreign 
Cattle  Market 

7th 

a352-3471 

106 

331 

BiiD,  Mr.  W. 

Central  Meat  Market          .... 

9th 

4092-4139 

127 

332 

Rem.,  Mr.  W.,  Jr.  - 

Central  Meat  Market          .... 

17th 

7180-7262 

224 

339 

EoBiNsos,  Mr.  C.    • 

Central  Meat  Market         .... 

5th 

2284-2420 

74 

329 

Scott,  Mr.  H. 

Hammond  Beef  Co.,  Ltd.  .... 

14th 

5992-6220 

190 

336 

Shakmpear,  Mr.  S.  W.  - 

Traffic  Superintendent,  Mersey  Docks  and 

6th 

2421-2548 

.79 

329 

Spvblino,  Mr.  S.  J. 

Harbour  Board 

C2nd& 
i4th 

490-732 

17  ■> 
56  5 

327 

1764<i-1890 

Thomson,  Mr.  J.  J. 

Elastmans,  Ltd. 

4th 

1891-2076 

61 

329 

TiSDAiL,  Mr.  A.     - 

Corporation  of  Newcastle-on-Tyne    - 

6th 

2160-2283 

70 

330 

Wade,  Capt.  W.  J. 

Markets   Superintendent,  Corporation   of 
Manchester 

11th 

4670-4779 

145 

333 

Wabi).  Mr.  G. 

Argenta  Meat  Co.,  Ltd.      .... 

13th 

6316-5638 

169 

335 

Wilson,  Mr.  R.  J.  - 

Armour  fr,  ('o.,  Ltd. 

2nd 

733-1166 

26 

327 

WooDBUPP,  Mr.  L.  J, 

Swift  Beef  Co.,  Ltd. 

3rd 

1369-1764 

43 

328 

Wright,  Mr.  J.  H.- 

12th 

6100-5172 

163 

334 

MINUTES   OF   EVIDENCE 


TAKEN    BEFORE    THE 


DEPARTMENTAL    COMMITTEE 


ON 


COMBmATIONS  IN  THE  MEAT  TRADE. 


FIRST  DAY, 

Thursday,  Ist  October,  1908. 
At  35,  Great  George  Street,  Westminster,  S.W. 

AT  12  o'clock  xoox. 


PBE8ENX  : 
Lord  ROBERT  CECIL,  K.C.,  M.r.  (Chaimuia) 


C.   W.   BOWEKMAX,   Esq.,  M.P. 
Sir  T.  H.  Elliott,  K.C.B. 
W.  Field,  Esq.,  M.P. 


H.  Fountain,  Esq. 

W.  DtTDLBY  Ward,  Esq.,  M.P. 

W.  Weddel,  Esq. 

Percy  Ashley,  Esq.  (Seeretary). 


H.  Fountain,  Esq.  (a  member  of  the  Committee),  e.\amiiicd. 


1.  (Chairman.)  What  are  you,  Mr.  Fountain? — I 
am  Principal  of  the  Commercial  Department  of  the 
Board  of  Trade. 

2.  You  have  prepared  for  the  Committee  these 
statistical  tables  which  have  been  handed  to  us? — I 
hand  in  these  tables  which  deal  with  the  imports  of 
live  animals  and  dead  meat  of  various  kinds  for 
a  period  of  years,  and  they  include  all  the  meats,  with 
the  exception  of  poultry,  game  and  rabbits,  that  are 
of  importance.* 

3.  The  first  table  deals  with  live  oxen — bulls,  cows 
an  1  calves — is  that  right  ? — The  tables  are  divided  into 
A  and  B,  imports  from  each  country  and  consignments 
from  each  country.  I  do  not  know  how  far  the  Com- 
mittee are  aware  of  that  distinction.  There  are  no 
figures  available  as  to  the  actual  country  of  origin  of 
cattle  or  meat,  but  for  the  last  four  years  there  have 
been  available  figures  as  to  the  countries  from  which 
they  were  consigned  to  this  country.  Previously  th« 
only  figures  available  related  to  the  countries  from 
which  they  werj  imported  ;  that  is,  speaking  generally, 
the  countries  from  which  they  are  shipped. 

4.  Cattle  might  be  consigned  from  Canada  but 
shipped  from  the  United  States? — As  regards  that, 
the  Customs  have  tried  for  some  time  to  amend  the 
bare  figures  of  the  country  of  shipment.  The  import 
figures  from  Canada  and  the  United  States  are  to  some 
extent  corrected  figures  already. 

6.  I  observe,  taking  1904,  for  instance,  that  the  con- 
signments from  the  United  States  are  some  10,000  less 
and  the  consignments  from  Canada  some  10,000  more 
than  the  shipments? — That  is  so.  No  doubt  there  is  a 
certain  amount  of  cattle  from  the  Northern  States 
shipped  vid  Canada. 


*  Appendix  T.  («). 


6.  Is  it  not  the  other  way — that  there  is  a  certain 
amount  of  cattle  from  Canada  shipped  from  the  United 
States  ?— There  is  a  little  of  both. 

7.  The  balance  seems  to  be  in  that  direction,  as  there 
are  more  shipped  from  the  United  States  than  are 
consigned  ? — It  varies  with  the  years. 

8.  Not  with  reference  to  live  cattle  :  I  think  it  does 
with  reference  to  some  of  the  other  things  ? — Yes  ;  as 
regards  live  cattle  that  is  so. 

9.  Is  there  anything  else  special  about  that  table  to 
wliich  you  think  our  attention  should  be  called? — 
The  Committee  will  notice  that  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  occasional  imports  from  outside 
countries  practically  the  two  sources  of  our  supply  of 
cattle  are  the  United  States  and  Canada,  and  that 
Canada  supplies  rather  more  than  one-fourth  and  the 
United  States  rather  less  than  three-fourths.  Another 
point  is  that  the  imports  of  live  cattle  have  shown 
practically  no  tendency  to  increase.  If  you  turn  to 
the  table  relating  to  beef,  you  will  see  that  on  the 
other  hand  there  has  been  a  large  increase  in  the 
supply  of  dead  meat. 

10.  Apparently  the  highest  amount  of  cattle  was  in 
1890,  when  it  was  over  640,000?— It  fluctuates  from 
year  to  year  ;  but  there  is  no  tendency  to  any  increase. 
If  anything  it  is  the  other  way. 

11.  Since  about  that  time.  There  seems  to  have 
been  rather  a  tendency  up  to  that  time  to  increase 
considerably  ? — Yes.  Perhaps  the  table  relating  to  the 
imports  of  fresh  beef  is  the  next  table  which  might  be 
taken.  It  is  Table  7.  There  you  see  that  the 
the  imports  of  fresh  beef  have  increased  to  more  than 
double  what  they  were  twelve  years  ago.  The  bulk  of 
the  increase  has  been  in  meat  imported  from  the 
Argentine  Bepublic  since  the  Canadian  cattle  were  ex- 
cluded from  this  country.  That  is  the  one  expanding 
trade. 
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12.  The  imports  from  the  United  States  do  not 
appear  to  have  increased  very  much? — Not  at  all. 

13.  And  now  the  imports  from  the  Argentine  are 
larger  than  the  imports  from  the  States  1—ln.  the  last 
three  years  they  have  bttn  larger. 

14.  There  is  a  tremendous  jump  in  the  Argentine  in 
1904:  do  you  know  what  is  the  reason  of  that? — I 
think  you  will  find  tliat  is  the  year  iu  which  the  cattle 
ceased  to  come  in. 

16.  I  don't  think  that  the  salt  beef  is  a  matter  of 
any  serious  importance  to  us? — I  think  not.  The 
figures  have  been  put  in  hero  more  for  tlie  sake  of 
-completeness.  The  quantity  is  relatively  very  small. 
Then  Table  2  has  reference  to  sheep  and  lambs.  They 
are  also  a  rather  small  matter. 

16.  It  is  a  curious  table.  It  shows  that  the  imports 
of  sheep  have  varied  enormously  ? — It  does. 

17.  In  1882,  for  instance,  and  again  in  1886,  and 
again  in  1895,  when  there  was  a  great  jump,  consider- 
ably over  a  million  sheep  were  imported  ;  and  then 
yoi  have  them  in  1893  as  low  as  62,000,  while  in 
recent  years  they  have  been  just  a  little  over  100,000. 
Do  you  know  any  reason  for  these  immense  variations  ? 
—No,  I  don't  know.     I  have  not  got  behind  it. 

18.  I  don't  know  whether  there  is  anything  equiva- 
lent in  the  table  for  mutton.  Mutton  does  not  seem  to 
have  the  same  tremendous  oscillation.  Almost  the 
whole  of  the  sheep  now  come  from  the  United  States  ? 
— That  is  so. 

19.  And  the  mutton  from  New  Zealand? — The 
mutton  comes  mainly  from  New  Zealand,  the  Argen- 
tine Republic  and  Australia,  New  Zealand  sending  the 
most. 

20.  And  the  Argentine  is  much  more  important  than 
Australia  ? — Yes. 

21.  These  imports  of  mutton  include  both  chilled 
and  frozen  mutton  ? — Yes.  Fresh  beef  and  fresh 
mutton  include  both  chilled  and  frozen  meat. 

22.  I  think  I  am  right  in  saying  that  no  chilled 
meat  comes  from  Australia? — I  believe  none  at  all.  I 
believe  it  is  all  hard  frozen. 

23.  Then  the  imports  of  pigs  disappear  altogether. 
They  seem  to  have  existed  once.  Is  the  change  due 
to  the  operation  of  the  Contagious  Diseases  Acts? — I 
don't  know  that. 

24.  Then  as  to  bacon? — The  ir.ipcrts  of  bacon  are 
very  large,  but  they  are  almost  stationary. 

25.  The  great  bulk  of  it  comes  from  the  United 
States,  Denmark  and  Canada? — Yes. 

26.  And  the  hams  come  practically  entirely  from 
the  United  States  and  Canada? — ^Yes. 

27.  Then  there  is  pork,  which  is  a  much  less  impor- 
tant item  here? — Yes,  very  much. 

28.  We  apparently  get  most  of  our  fresh  pork  from 
Holland.  Does  that  come  in  frozen  or  chilled,  or 
how? — That  I  don't  know. 

29.  We  need  not  bother  with  salt  pork,  which  is  a 
small  item.  Then  wo  come  to  Table  11.  What  is 
included  in  this  table? — I  hardly  know.  It  is 
described  as  imports  of  meat  unenumerated,  salted  or 
fresh.     It  does  not  include  pork  or  beef  or  mutton. 

80.  (Mr.  Field.)  What  does  it  include?— We  have 
no  knowledge  of  that. 

(Chairman.)  We  will  pass  from  it.  It  is  not  a  very 
important  matter. 

31.  (Mr.  Bincerman.)  The  Committee  has  no  know- 
ledge either? — I  expect  not. 

32.  (Chairman.)  Table  12  refers  to  meat  preserved 
otherwise  than  by  salting.  What  is  that? — That  is 
practically  canned  meat.  It  is  broken  up  into  (a),  (b) 
and  (c)  for  recent  years ;  (a)  and  (6)  deal  with  beef  and 
mutton. 

33.  It  has  been  re-classified  ? — Yes. 

34.  This  is  canned  or  tinned  meat?— Yes,  mainly 
that. 

35.  That  seems  to  have  been  going  down  very  rapidly  ? 
— Last  year  it  went  down  for  reasons  connected  with 
the  distrust  of  the  quality. 


36.  It  went  down  tremendously  in  1906? — Was  not 
it  towards  the  end  of  that  year  that  the  feeling  I 
refer  to  began  ? 

37.  I  think  it  was.  I  don't  quite  follow  12  (b)  and 
12  (c)  very  precisely,  but  I  don't  know  that  it  much 
matters  ? — The  three  tables  deal  with  beef,  mutton  and 
other  sorts  of  canned  meats.  There  are  some  other 
tables  which  I  propose  to  put  in  which  are  not  yet 
printed,  but  I  will  hand  them  to  the  Secretary  to 
have  printed — exports  from  the  principal  producing 
countries,  distinguishing  the  exports  to  this  country 
and  other  destinations.*  The  main  point  is  that  tliey 
show  of  what  immense  importance  our  market  is  to 
the  exporting  countries.  Practically  the  whole  of  the 
exports,  or  a  very  large  proportion  of  them,  are 
destined  to  this  market. 

38.  I  think  it  will  be  rather  difficult  for  the  Com- 
mittee to  deal  with  that  table  until  they  see  it  in 
print.  You  will  be  always  here,  and  we  can  ask  you 
any  questions  on  it  if  we  desire  later  on.  You 
have  no  information  as  to  the  consignees  in  this 
country? — No.  We  failed  to  elicit  any  information. 
The  Customs  have  been  approached  on  it,  and  they 
tell  us  that  the  meat  is  consigned  either  to  forwarding 
agents  or  is  cleared  by  the  shipping  companies  them- 
selves. They  have  practically  no  knowledge  of  the 
real  consignees  of  the  cattle  or  the  meat. 

39.  So  we  have  no  means  of  knowing  who  is  really 
receiving  the  meat  in  this  country  for  sale? — Not 
from  any  information  that  the  Customs  can  supply. 

40.  (Sir  Thomas  Elliott.)  With  regard  to  the  con- 
siderable rise  in  the  importation  of  fresh  mutton  and 
beef  from  countries  not  enumerated,  I  see  that  in 
1907  something  like  79,000  cwts.  of  fresh  mutton  were 
imported  from  other  countries — a  figure  very  much  in 
excess  of  any  previous  year.  Can  you  say  what  other 
countries  those  w.-ro?  It  suggests  to  my  mind  that 
new  sources  of  supply  are  opening  up,  and  it  would  be 
interesting  to  know  what  those  sources  are? — Chief 
among  the  countries  not  included  in  the  table  are 
Uruguay  and  Chili.  There  seems  to  have  been  a 
considerable  increase  iu  the  importation  of  mutton 
from  Chili,  which  did  not  exist  in  1903  or  1904, 
and  which  practically  did  not  exist  in  1905,  while 
as  much  as  26,600  cwts.  were  imported  from  thnt 
country  in  1907.  The  other  country  is  Uruguay, 
imports  from  which  did  not  exist  in  1903  or  1904, 
while  in  1907  they  amounted  to  49,000  CTvts. 

41.  I  notice  a  similar  figure  as  regards  fresh  beef, 
66,255  cwts.  in  1907  from  other  countries,  which  is  a 
much  greater  figure  than  in  the  preceding  year.  Does 
what  you  have  said  about  fresh  mutton  also  apply  to 
the  imports  of  fresh  beef — that  we  have  received  a 
larger  quantity  from  Chili  and  Uruguay  than  before? 
— Chili  is  not  an  important  source.  In  fact,  it  is  not 
mentioned  at  all  in  the  Customs  accounts.  It  is  ap- 
parently from  Uruguay  that  a  large  portion  of  the 
increase  comes.  Imports  from  other  countries  other 
than  those  mentioned  in  the  table  are  very  small,  with 
the  single  exception  of  Uruguay,  from  which  they  were 
in  1907  as  much  as  65,000  cwts. 

42.  (Mr.  Fidd.)  1  take  it  all  your  figures  represent 
the  three  kingdoms.  Of  course,  we  get  no  cattle  on 
the  hoof  in  Ireland.  But  all  those  imports  must  come 
through  the  ports  here  to  go  into  Ireland.  There  is 
no  separate  division  for  Ireland  with  regard  to  im- 
ports?— No.  There  are  no  separate  figures  as  to  the 
amount  of  the  meat  importation  consumed  in  Ireland. 

43.  Is  it  proposed  that  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture in  Ireland  should  give  us  any  information  on 
this  point? — I  cannot  say  about  that. 

(Chairman.)  If  you  think  it  desirable  we  should 
certainly  be  glad  to  have  it ;  but  I  think  that  this 
would  arise  better  on  the  evidence  of  the  next  witness 
who  is  from  the  Board  of  Agriculture.  There  is  some 
evidence  there  about  Ireland. 

44.  (Mr.  Field.)  I  think  it  would  be  useful  to  have 
it  supplemented  so  far  as  he  can  give  it.  The  fact  of 
there  being  no  branch  of  the  Board  of  Trade  in  Ireland 
makes  it  difficult? — (Witness.)  I  believe  that  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  in  Ireland  has  collected  in 
recent   years    some    figures    as    to    imports   into    and 
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exports  from  Ireland  which  would  be  available  for  the 
information  of  the  Committee. 

45.  Are  you  aware  of  the  circumstances  under  which 
these  live  cattle  from  the  States  are  consigned  ? — No. 

46.  You  don't  know  whether  as  a  matter  of  fact 
what  is  called  the  Trust  engaged  in  the  sales  operate 
so  as  to  make  it  difficult  for  other  persons  to  send  on 
cargoes  of  cattle?-— I  have  no  direct  information  on 
those  points  at  all. 

47.  Did  you  ever  hear  in  the  course  of  your  ex- 
perience as  an  official  that  unless  cattle  are  sent  by 
what  they  call  the.iegular  boats  the  prices  are  lowered 
against  them,  and  that  if  any  such  cargo  of  cattle 
sent  by  outside  persons  arrives  in  Birkenhead,  Dept- 
ford  or  Glasgow  the  Trust  here  would  lower  the  price 
of  beef  anything  they  like  from  three  pence  to  three 
half-pence  per  head,  and  thus  cause  a  loss  to  the 
people  who  acted  independently  of  them  ? — No ;  I  have 
no  information  on  that  point. 

48.  You  never  heard  of  it? — I  cannot  recall  any 
representations  of  that  character. 

48a.  That  is  to  say,  did  it  ever  come  to  your  know- 
ledge in  the  course  of  your  official  duties  that  prac- 
tically the  trade  from  the  United  States  is  controlled 
by  a  certain  number  of  men  who  won't  allow  anybody 
to  interfere  or  compete  with  them  ?  Have  you  ever 
heard  it  directly  or  indirectly? 

(Chairman.)  It  is  a  little  wide^  Mr.   Field. 

49.  (Mr.  Field.)  I  don't  wish  to  press  the  witness  at 
all  ? — Really,  I  was  hardly  prepared  with  evidence  as 
to  what  representations  the  Soard  of  Trade  have  had 
on  that  particular  point,  and  I  have  not  looked  them 
up. 

50.  I  don't  want  you  to  give  it  as  direct  evidence. 
I  only  want  to  know  have  you  heardlt  ? — Personally  ? 

51.  Yes.  Have  you  ever  heard  that  what  are  called 
the  "  Big  Four "  practically  control  all  the  carrying 
space  on  the  steamers  and  make  it  next  to  impossible 
for  an  outsider  who  does  not  go  with  them  to  import 
cattle  into  this  country?  I  know  it  myself,  that  when 
such  cattle  are  imported  into  this  country,  they  drop 
the  price  at  Liverpool  or  Deptford  so  as  to  make  the 


cattle  lose  money  ? — I  don't  think  that  I   have  ever 
heard  it. 

52.  I  don't  want  you  to  give  evidence  about  what 
you  don't  know.  I  suppose  it  is  the  Local  Govem- 
raeiiJSgoard  who  have  to  do  with  canned  meat  and  the 
inspection  of  meat  ? — Yes. 

(Mr.  Field.)  Shall  we  have  a  witness  from  the  Local 
Government  Board  ? 

(Chairman.)  We  will  have  one  if  you  think  it  useful. 

(Mr.  Field.)  All  I  want  to  know  is  how  this  canned 
beef  is  inspected,  and  whether  the  frozen  or  refriger- 
ated meat  is  inspected  before  it  comes  to  the  con- 
sumer. 

(Chairman.)  Perhaps  you  would  be  kind  enough  to 
communicate  with  the  Secretary. 

53.  (Mr.  Field.)  Yes,  I  will.  (To  Witness.)  You 
have  no  knowledge  of  the  persons  to  whom  all  this 
meat  is  consigned ;  you  just  get  the  bare  returns ; 
you  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  consignees  in  this 
country?— No.  We  have  not  made  inquiries  beyond 
asking  the  Customs  whether  the  information  was 
available. 

54.  (Mr.  Ward.)  Is  it  possible  to  discover  by  any 
means  who  are  the  consignees  of  the  imports  of  meat? 
— I  have  told  you  the  steps  we  did  try  to  take,  and 
these  were  useless.  I  cannot  suggest  off-hand  how  we 
can  get  the  information  from  any  official  source. 

(Mr.  Weddel.)  I  have  no  question  to  ask,  but  I 
wish  to  explain,  in  reference  to  Sir  Thomas  Elliott's 
question,  that  in  Table  6  mutton  from  other  coun- 
tries really  represents  a  new  freezing  works  opened 
down  in  the  Straits  of  Magellan  last  year,  either 
in  Febniary  or  March,  and  this  year  a  second 
freezing  works  were  started  there ;  and  the  quantities 
from  that  source  will  increase  considerably.  It  is  the 
same  with  regard  to  Uruguay.  Uruguay  will  probably 
go  up  considerably.  It  has  gone  up  and  will  con- 
tinua  to  go  up  so  far  as  can  be  judged  from  present 
appearances. 

55.  (Chairman.)  There  are  no  meat  supplies  ap- 
parently which  are  not  included  in  these  tables? — 
Poultry,  game,  and  rabbits  are  excluded. 

56.  But  no  beef,  or  mutton,  or  pork? — No. 
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57.  (Chainnaa.)  I  think  that  you  are  head  of  the 
Statistical  Branch  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  and 
Fisheries  ? — Yes. 

58.  You  have  prepared  certain  tables  for  our  infor- 
mation on  the  meat  supply  of  the  United  Kingdom  ? — 
Yes.* 

59.  The  tables  seem  to  be  divided  into  two  parts  : 
the  first  deals  with  prices  and  the  second  with  the 
supply  for  consumption? — Yes.  That  is  a  very  con- 
venient division  to  take. 

60.  I  see  that  you  have  certain  general  observations 
on  the  tables  which  perhaps  it  might  be  convenient 
to  take  at  first.  I  may  have  some  questions  to  put 
to  you  about  details  in  the  tables  ?— Certainly.  As 
regards  the  first  series  of  tables  :  Table  1  gives  the 
monthly  average  prices  of  cattle  and  sheep,  which  have 
been  taken  from  official  returns  which  the  Board  have 
been  collecting  since  the  year  1004.  We  have  no 
official  collection  of  returns  prior  to  that  date. 

61.  Could  you  tell  me  the  nature  of  the  returns— 
where  they  come  from  ?— The  returns  are  collected  by 
reporters  specially  appointed  by  the  Board  in  some 
50  to  60  markets  throughout  Great  Britain.  The 
reporters  have  to  attend  the  markets,  chiefly  the  live 
stock  markets  and  also  the  dead  meat  markets  in  a 
smaller  number  of  towns,  and  send  in  a  report  everv 
week  of  the  prices  obtained  for  stock,  dead  meat,  and 
certain  other  agriculture  commodities. 

62.  T\ien  do  they  use  their  own  discretion,  or  are 
they  given  any  instructions  as  to  how  to  obtain 
prices?  Do  they  go  into  the  market  and  ask  for 
the   information?— They   attend  the   market  through- 
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out  the  time  the  market  is  going  on.  By  inquiring- 
from  the  various  sellers  and  buyers  they  arrive  at  what 
the  prices  are. 

63.  Are  they  in  the  employment  of  the  Board  of 
.\griculture — officials  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  or 
ag,--nts?--They  are  officials  of  the  Board  of  Agricul- 
ture. AVe  appoint  them  specially,  selecting  a  man  in 
each  town  who  is,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Board,  com- 
petent to  give  us  reliable  prices  at  that  market. 

64.  Is  he  in  the  exclusive  employment  of  the  Board 
of  Agriculture,  or  does  he  carry  on  any  "business  as 
a  meat  seller? — We  avoid  as  far  as  possible  persons 
actually  engaged  in  buying  and  selling  at  the  market. 
A  good  many  of  them  are  retired  men  who  were  for- 
merly in  some  cases  farmers,  in  other  cases,  I  think, 
butchers  ;  but  we  avoid  as  far  as  possible  engaging 
those  who  are  actually  occupied  in  selling  and  buying 
the  commodities. 

65.  I  see  you  state  that  these  tables  show  the 
present  prices  of  beef  and  cattle  are  higher  than  the 
average  from  1904  to  1907?— That  is  so.  They  have 
gone  up  this  year.  They  show  generally  that  live 
cattle  fell  somewhat  from  1904  to  1906,  and  then 
rose  again.  Prices  this  year  have  been  higher 
than  in  other  years.  The  prices  as  regards  sheep 
show  that  they  were  probably  highest  about  1907, 
and  that  there  has  been  a  considerable  fall  this  year  ; 
they  are  now  about  the  lowest  on  the  whole  in  the 
period  covered  by  these  tables.  I  have  also  included 
a  table  showing  the  price  of  bacon  pigs,  although 
perhaps  they  are  not  so  important  from  the  present 
point  of  view.  They  rose  considerably  from  1904  to 
a  maximum  somewhere  about  1906  or  1906.  That  la 
in  Table  1  (f).  They  are  now  considerably  below  th« 
prices  in  the  table  for  1907. 
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06  It  ought  to  be  explained  that  all  thia  is  live 
home-bwd  catUe?— That  is  so.  'llio  liret  two  sub- 
Ublus  »Jiow  Kuglaud  and  ScoilaJid  reapt-ouvely.  We 
havu  had  to  put  iheui  »cpttiatel>,  because  the  system 
of  aelluig  i«  bo  dulirelj  aifierent  in  the  south  aud  lu 
the  north,  lu  the  south  they  sell  by  H  lbs.  dead 
»^elgh^   and  in  the  north  they  sell  by  live  weight. 

or.  How  do  they  guess  the  14  lbs.  dead  weight/— 
Thfy  are  very  eipirt  in  guessing  what  an  animal  will 
weigb  when  dead. 

ti».  (Ml.  Field.)  it  is  a  question  of  grading  en- 
tirely ? — Yes. 

Oi>.  (Chair man.)  I  observe  that  there  has  been  a 
seasonal  variation  each  year,  and  that  there  is  a 
tendency  for  prices  to  rise  in  the  middle  of  summer?— 
That  is  «o.  Cattle  generally  show  a  tendency  to  be 
highest  about  June,  judging  by  these  hve  years  for 
which  we  have  our  olticial  returns.  That  is  due  to 
the  existence  of  what  is  frequently  termed  in  the  mar- 
kets the  June  scarcity— the  stall-ted  supply  is  coming 
to  an  end  and  the  grass-fed  is  not  really  ready  ;  and 
there  are  less  cattle  available  in  that  period  about 
June  than  at  other  times  of  the  y^ar. 

70.  I  notice — it  may  be  a  matter  of  very  small  im- 
portance—that tins  year  there  was  a  rather  sharp 
decline  from  June  to  July,  which  has  not  been  com- 
mon in  previous  years.  Ihere  was  a  slight  decline 
in  1904  ;  it  was  not  so  large.  In  others  it  was  prac- 
tically stationary.  This  year  it  declined  fivepenoe— 
1  nni  taking  Table  1  (,a;  r— The  decline  is  not  great 
compared  with  the  average. 

71.  You  mean  to  say  that  June  was  exceptionally 
liigh?— The  price  over  all  this  year,  taking  Table  (a) 
again,  is  above  the  average  of  those  four  years,  but  in 
J  uly  there  was  a  reduction  which,  relatively  speaking, 
was  slight — so  small  as  to  be  Inappreciable.  It  is 
still  much  above  the  average. 

72.  Not  above  the  previous  July? — But  above  the 
average  of  the  four  years. 

73.  Not  very  much,  I  should  think  ?— Miglit  I  show 
you  a  sketch  (iiioduces  sketck).  That  line  (indicates) 
shows  1908.  The  dotted  line  is  the  average  for 
the  four  years.  The  difierence  is  not  very  great  on 
the  average.  I  only  just  jotted  the  figures  down  to 
see  how  tliey  went  in  the  present  year  as  compared 
with  the  average. 

74.  That,  I  think,  exhausts  what  you  want  to  say 
about  Table  1  ?— 1   think  so. 

75.  Table  2  includes  all  dead  meat?— Table  2  in- 
cludes all  dead  meat.  The  prices  have  been  obtained 
from  a  smaller  number  of  markets,  but  they  are  com- 
piled in  exactly  the  same  way  as  the  prices  of  the 
live  stock. 

76.  There  was  one  matter  as  to  which  I  omitted 
to  ask  you.  Going  back  to  the  live  weight,  the  prices 
you  say  were  frequently  higher  in  1902? — Ye&.  If 
you  allow  me  I  should  like  to  take  the  prices  for 
earlier  years  than  1904  a  little  later — they  are  on 
quite  a  different  footing — they  are  not  official  returns, 
but  they  are  prices  we  have  compiled  from  various 
sources  and  published  in  the  agricultural  returns  from 
year  to  year;  and  it  is  judging  by  those  and  the 
Kiinilar  prices  at  the  present  day  that  the  prices 
would  appear  to  have  been  higher  in  1902.  Perhaps 
you  might  hrst  take  the  official  returns  and  then  go 
back  to  that  point. 

77.  Certainly.  Then  go  on  to  Table  2,  as  I  was 
about  to  do? — Scotch  and  English  beef  show  similar 
fluctuations  to  those  of  live  cattle,  but  second  quality 
would  appear  to  be  relatively  slightly  higher  as  com- 
pared wiln  previous  years  than  the  first.  For  Scotch  and 
English  there  are  Tables  (a)  (b)  (c)  and  (d).  Table  (e) 
i.s  for  United  States  and  Canadian  port  killed.  The 
figures  in  this  table  show  relatively  a  more  considerable 
rise  than  the  home  beef.  There  was  a  rise  in  the  port- 
killed  be<'f  in  1007  as  compaf^  with  1906  of  3s.  6d., 
whereas  the  rise  in  the  best  home  beef  was  only  about 
Is.  6d.  or  2s.  ;  so  that  the  rise  in  the  port-killed 
appears  to  have  begun  a  little  earlier  than  the  rise  in 
the  English  or  was  a  little  more  accentuated  in  1907. 

78.  In  Table  <f),  which  refers  to  the  Argentine,  I 
notice  considerable  fluctuations  in  the  year.     In  this 


year  they  hre  more  considerable  in  the  Argentine  beef 
than  in  any  of  the  others?— Yes,  except  m  American 
chilled.  Argentine  cliiUod,  I  think,  has  followed 
American  chilled. 

79.  But  there  were  considerable  variations.  In  June 
it  was  648.,  and  in  July  it  went  down  to  46s.  6d.,  and 
it  was  up  again  in  August  to  528.  I  am  taking  first 
quality  of  Argentine  chilled? — That  is  so. 

(Mr.  Field.)  Ihe  weather  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with 
that. 

80.  (Ckairman.)  It  is  not  true  of  the  American 
chilled  to  the  same  extent? — That  is  so.  Apart  from 
the  question  of  weather  it  may  perhap.8  be  suggested — 
1  would  not  like  to  say  too  much  as  to  this — that  the 
scarcity  has  been  really  in  America,  and  that  there 
may  have  been  rather  heavier  suppiies  from  the  Argen- 
tine that  would  aci  ount  for  the  relative  decline.  I 
don't  know  how  far  that  was  the  fact. 

(Chairman.)  I  should  have  thought  that  when  so 
much  was  supplied  from  the  Argentine  it  would  have 
tilled  up  the  shortage  from  America. 

81.  (Mr.  Field.)  Yes,  but  the  quality  is  not  the 
same  ( — The  question  of  imports  will  perhaps  come 
better  from  other  persons. 

82.  (Chairman.)  You  have  got  a  lot  of  evidence 
about  imports  later  on?— Yes — the  actual  figures  of 
imports  taken  from  the  Board  of  Trade  returns. 

83.  Is  there  anything  very  special  that  you  wish  to 
add  with  reference  to  Table  2? — With  regard  to 
Table  (f),  the  two  heads  for  the  Argentine  chilled  are 
hind-quarters  and  fore-quarters,  both  first  quality. 

84.  Is  there  no  second  quality  ? — There  is,  but  I  did 
not  take  it  out,  so  as  not  to  labour  the  tables  too 
much. 

85.  Then  as  to  mutton — is  there  anything  very 
remarkable  about  that  ?  It  appears  to  be  rather  lower 
this  year  than  it  was  ? — l''es.  It  was  above  the  average 
from  1904  to  1907  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  but  it 
fell  heavily  later  on.  As  a  general  conclusion  on  these 
prices  I  should  like  to  point  out  that  the  increase  this 
year  is  greatest  in  American  beef.  Chilled  beef  of 
both  the  Argentine  and  the  United  States  has  increased 
in  price  more  than  the  other  kinds,  and  the  United 
States  and  Canada  have  relatively  increased  slightly 
more  than  the  Argentine.  I  may  also  point  out  that 
the  rise  in  the  monthly  prices  is  very  abrupt  between 
March  and  April.  They  were  highest  in  June,  except 
in  the  case  of  Scotch  beef  in  which  they  happened  to 
be  highest  in  July.  On  the  whole  prices  in  August 
were  slightly  lower  with  variations,  arid  September 
prices  are  all  somewhat  lower.  That  is  the  latest 
information. 

86.  That  is  in  accordance  with  the  general  run  of 
previous  years  ? — That  is  so.  I  could  not  say  at  pre- 
sent and  would  not  like  to  say  without  further 
examination  whether  they  have  fallen  more  or  less 
than  the  average.  I  have  only  just  got  the  September 
figures,  and  have  not  had  time  to  examine  them  as 
yet 

87.  You  have  nothing  else  to  say  about  the  beef? — 
Nothing  else. 

88.  Coming  to  mutton,  apparently  there  have  not 
been  the  same  variations? — No.  Mutton  has  moved 
quite  differently.  It  is  now  distinctly  low.  In 
September  there  is  a  distinctly  heavy  fall.  For  in- 
stance, Scotch  first  quality  in  September  his 
worked  out  at  67s.  6d.,  as  compared  with  71s.  in 
August ;  and  for  English  it  has  worked  out  at  63s.  6d. 
as  compared  with  68s.  Argentine  frozen  mutton  does 
not  seem  to  have  changed.  It  is  338.  6i.  instead  of 
338. 

89.  Argentine  mutton  appears  to  have  been  very 
steady  in  price  for  years?— Yes. 

90.  It  has  never  gone  highes  than  39s.  or  lower  than 
30s.  New  Zealand  frozen  mutton  also  seems  to  have 
remained  very  steady? — Yes.  The  latest  figure  com- 
parable, for  September,  is  4l8.  6d.,  as  compared  with 
42s.  in  August. 

91.  Have  your  Board  or  the  Board"  of  Trade  any 
information  as  to  the  prices  in  foreign  countries? — I 
am  afraid  we  have  but  litt]ie 
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92.  France  would  not  be  so  useful,  but  in  Germany, 
ior  instance,  it  might  be  useful  to  have  it? — We  have 
lately  in  our  annual  returns  taken  to  giving  the  prices 
of  meat  for  the  past  year  or  to,  but  we  have  not  got 
enough  recent  information. 

93.  Not  this  year  ? — Not  this  year. 

94.  Could  you  get  it  for  this,  do  you  think? — It 
will  be  easiest  to  get  it  through  the  Commercial 
Department  of  the  Board  of  Trade. 

95.  (Mr.  Fountain.)  Are  there  not  abstracts  of  the 
jnarket  prices  of  m«Kt  printed  in  the  German  montuly 
accounts  ? — Yes.  That  we  can  take.  I  cannot  say 
for  the   moment   how   long   behind   they   are. 

{Mr.  Fountain.)  We  could  collect  information  of 
that  sort  through  our  consuls,  which  is  usually  done 
in  cases  of  this  kind.  But  some  figures  actually  exist 
in  the  German  monthly  accounts,  which  can  be  quite 
easily  compiled. 

96.  (Chairman.)  I  should  be  rather  glad  if  you  can 
get  us  some  information  of  that  kind.  We  now  come 
to  Table  3  I — That  is  on  a  very  different  footing.  It 
represents  prices  obtained  by  law,  under  the  Markets 
^liri  Fairs  (Weighing  of  Cattle)  Act  of  1891.  That 
Act  requires  that  in  certain  markets  in  Great  Britain 
returns  should  be  made  of  the  number  of  animals 
weighed.  Under  that  we  get  returns  of  animals 
weighed,  and  also  returns  of  animals  weighed  which 
are  also  priced.  In  that  way  we  get  some  hundred 
thousand  or  more  actual  weights  of  animals  with 
tie  prices  attached. 

97.  So  much  per  beast,  and  that  kind  of  thing  ? — So 
much  per  beast  with  its  weight.  They  are  live  weight 
prices.  The  figures  given  are  the  average  per  cwt. 
at  those  markets,  of  which  there  are  12  in  the  table. 

98.  That  is  an  entirely  different  method  of  in- 
formation from  the  one  that  you  have  hitherto  been 
relying  on  ? — Quite  a  different   method. 

9n.  It  is  useful  rather  to  check  the  other? — To  a 
certain  extent,  except  that  it  is  no  indication  of 
grade,  or  quality,  or  anything  else.  It  is  merely  a 
return  that  such  and  such  an  animal  weight d  so  much 
and  cost  so  much. 

100.  This  is  applied  to  a  variable  proportion  of  the 
supply  ? — Yes.  It  is  a  variable  proportion  according 
to  the  markets,  but  from  year  to  year  the  figures  don't 
vary  very  much.  There  is  quite  a  sufficient  number 
to  make  the  average  a  very  reliable  one  from  year 
to  year. 

101.  In  reading  through  the  table  I  observe  that 
Neweas'.le  is  very  commonly,  almost  universally,  the 
highest  of  all.  Do  you  know  why  Newcastle  should 
be  so? — No.  I  don't  think  I  could  say.  There  is 
this  to  be  borne  in  mind,  that  I  think  probably, 
especially  in  English  markets,  there  may  be  a  greater 
tendency  throughout  to  weigh  the  better  animals. 

102.  What  I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  is  the 
high  figures  for  London  and  Newcastle.  In  the  case 
of  London  one  can  quite  conceive  that  there  might 
be  some  reason,  but  Newcastle  is  decidedly  higher  in 
almost  every  year  than  almost  any  other  English 
market'— As  regards  Newcastle,  I  could  not  say 
much.  London  is  the  centre  of  the  country  and  is 
apt  to  get  the  best  cattle. 

103.  But  the  case  of  Newcastle  seems  to  me  rather 
mysterious,  I  confess.  London,  Newcastle,  Edinburgh 
and  Perth  seem  to  be  the  markets  with  the  highest 
prices.  There  may  be  some  peculiarity  in  the  prepar- 
ation of  the  statistics  for  those  markets? — There  may 
be  some  differences  in  the  classes  of  animals  weighed. 
I  do  not  attach  very  much  attention  to  the  prices  at 
particular  markets,  but  if  you  take  Great  Britain  as 
a  whole  similar  conditions  hold  throughout  the  Period, 
so  that  if  one  market  goes  up,  a  market  which  is 
higher  al<w  goes  up,  so  that  the  latter  remains  the 
higher,  and  therefore  the  average  will  show  the  true 
trend  in  the  country  as  a  whole. 

101.  The  table  shows  an  extraordinary  steadiness 
of  prices  taking  the  average ?— There  is  considerable 
variation.  In  1902  the  average  was  considerably 
higher  than  now.  The  prices  for  the  first  eight 
months   of  this   year   indicate  that   the   prices   up    to 


the  present  are  lower  than  the  average  for  1900  and 
lyULi,  somewhat  lower,  but  apparently  above  the  other 
years.  I  may  point  out  that  the  highest  monthly 
average  of  the  12  towns  in  the  present  year  was 
36s.  bd.  That  was  June.  That  was  only  7d.  more 
than  the  average  for  the  whole  year  1902,  and  June, 
as  we  know,  is  usually  the  month  of  the  highest 
prices. 

105.  We  pass  then  to  Table  4? — Table  4  shows  the 
various  prices  of  fat  stock  and  dead  meat  from  1877 
to  1907.  These  have  been  taken  from  the  annual 
Agricultural  lleturns. 

106.  Why  is  it  that  some  of  them  are  per  head  and 
some  of  them  are  per  8  ibs.,  and  some  of  them  per  lb., 
and  some  of  them  per  cwt.? — That  is  as  they  have 
piactically  always  been  given.  These  prices  which  I 
liave  given  here  are  taken  from  rather  a  jumble  of 
sources.  It  is  not  easy  to  translate  one  into  the 
other  without  danger.  It  is  not  always  quite  clear 
what  exactly  is  meant,  especially  as  regards  the 
earlier  years.  We  really  don't  quite  know.  The 
first  price  column  in  the  table  shows  the  average 
import  value  of  oxen  and  bulls.  It  would  not 
be  possible  to  reduce  that  to  anything  else.  The  next 
three  are  British  cattle.  It  is  the  custom  in  the 
Metropolitan  Meat  Market  to  sell  by  the  stone,  and 
the  prices  are  simply  taken  from  records  and  pub- 
lished as  the  best  summary  we  can  give. 

107.  When  you  say  you  could  not  have  reduced 
them  I  don't  think  that  that  is  quite  accurate,  be- 
cause if  you  look  at  Table  9  you  will  see  that  you 
did  make  an  estimate  of  what  the  wiight  of  the  cattle 
imported  in  those  years  was? — Yes.  One  could  make 
some  sort  of  conversion  if  you  like,  but  we  thought 
it  better  to  give  you  the  original  figures.  As  far  as 
they  are  concerned  I  should  be  happy,  if  your  lord- 
ship likes,  to  convert  these  oxen  and  bulls  at  the 
rat4's  taken  for  the  imports  of  live  cattle.  It  is  a 
little  tricky,   but  it  can  be  done. 

108  I  am  not  quite  sure  that  I  really  quite  follow 
what  is  the  object  of  this  table.  What  is  the  general 
deduction,  if  any,  that  you  wish  us  to  draw  from 
this  Table  4? — 1  would  not  like  to  draw  too  much 
of  a  general  deduction  myself,  but  I  think  by  looking 
at  the  columns  altogether  you  get  an  idea  of  the 
variations  in  the  annual  values  at  certain  periods  and 
at  the  present  date.  For  instance,  if  you  look  at  the 
early  part  from  1877  to  188-3-84,  they  are  all  of  them 
much  higher  than  the  corresponding  values  at  the 
present  time.  So  far  as  they  can  be  accepted  as 
evidence  of  what  the  prices  were  in  those  days  they 
point  to  the  fact  that  prices  then  were  greatly  higher 
than   they  are  at  present. 

109.  Having  in  view  the  terms  of  our  reference  I 
do  not  think  that  the  prices  prior  to  1887  are  of  much 
importance  ? — I  do  not  know  that  they  are. 

110.  The  conditions  were  different? — The  conditions 
were  very  different,  and  it  is  rather  dangerous,  per- 
haps, to  compare  with  the  present  time  ;  but  they  are 
the  official  records,  and  we  thought  it  desirable  to 
prepare  them  in  case  you  wished  it. 

111.  We  como  to  the  questions  of  numbers  in 
Table  5? — Table  5  shows  the  number  of  live  stock  in 
the  United  Kingdom.  Cattle  show  a  steady  increase 
during  the  past  30  years  from  about  nine  and  three- 
quarter  millions  in  1877  to  over  eleven  and  three- 
quarter  millions  in  1908.  The  figure  for  1908  has 
become  available  since  these  tables  were  sent  in.  It 
is  11,738,163. 

112.  Yon  will  observe  in  this  column  that  in  1892 
there  were  very  nearly  as  many  cattle  as  there  are 
now  ? — Yes  ;  that  is  so. 

113.  It  seems  to  have  been  an  exceptional  year,  of 
course.  In  1891,  1892  and  1893  there  seem  to  have 
been  nearly  as  many.  If  you  go  back  to  1889  there 
was  a  good  deal  more? — I  think  the  figure  for  1889 
is  a  misprint.  I  have  not,  unfortunately,  had  time 
to  correct  it.     It  is  10,272,765 

114.  That,  at  any  rate,  explains  1889,  but  it  still 
leaves  1891,  1892  and  1893  as  having  reached  a  very 
high  level.  Can  you  give  us  any  explanation  of  that 
at  all  ? — I  am  afraid  I  do  not  know. 

115.  Have  we  anything  much  to  do  with  the  cows 
and  heifers  in  milk  or  in  calf  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
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sidering  meat  supply  ?— They  are  the  mothers  of  the 
meat  supply. 

116.  (Sir  Thomas  EUioil.)  They  becom.-  part  of  the  meat 
supply  T— Yi-s.  Normally  the  actual  cows  enumerated  do 
not  come  into  the  momentary  meat  supply  until  rather 
late,  as  a  rulo.  There  has  b.en  a  tendency  to  a  greater 
relative  increase  in  dairying,  as  shown  by  the  number 
of  cows  and  heifers  in  milk  or  calf  which  hive  in- 
creased rather  more  rapidly  than  the  other  cattle, 
but  the  numbers  of  the  otlier  cattle  have  shown  on  the 
whole  a  steady  increase.  There  has  been  some  fluc- 
tuation durinjj  the  last  four  years  to  which  it  may  be 
desirable  to  have  attention  drawn.  In  Great  Britain 
those  other  cattlt— that  is  mainly  the  beef  cattle  and 
calves— attained  their  maximum  in  190o-0b.  iney 
declined  slightly  in  each  year  since,  though  this  year 
there  is  an  increase  of  30,000  among  the  calves.  Ire- 
land attained  a  somewhat  similar  maximum  in  or 
about  1902.  Then  followed  five  years  of  sUght 
decline.  But  this  year  the  number  of  the  "other 
cattle  "  has  again  increased  by  90,000.  I  do  not  know 
that  very  much  importance  can  be  attached  to  tho 
changes  for  the  last  four  or  five  years,  but  those  are 
the  slight  changes  that  have  occurred.  They  are  not 
very  great,  and  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that  they 
are  significant. 

117.  (Chairman.)  What  occurs  to  mo  on  these 
figures  is  that  without  being  absolutely  stationary 
there  have  not  been  any  great  changes  since  about 
1891.  There  have  been  fluctuations.  Broadly  speak- 
ing, they  have  gone  up  to  eleven  and  a  half  millions ; 
they  have  not  Rone  murli  beyond  that,  but  they 
have  been  up  and  down  since  that  between  eleven  and 
eleven  and  *a  half  millions,  generally  speaking?— 
Generally  speaking,  I  think  that  is  so.  I  think  we 
may  say  there  is  a  slight  increase  and  the  number 
now  is  (he  highest  it  has  been. 

118.  Has  it  been  proportionate  to  the  increase  in 
population? — I  have  not  looke<l  into  the  figures  as  to 
the  increase  in  population,  but  I  should  say  not.  The 
population  increases  roughly  10  per  cent,  per 
decade,  in  round  numbers,  and  the  increase  from 
11,500,000  or  even  from  11,000,000  in  1891  is  not 
10  per  cent.  But  I  doubt  if  there  is  room  for  cattle 
to  increase  at  the  same  rate  as  the  population. 
England  is  a  pretty  full  country. 

119.  There  is  sheen  in  the  same  way  ? — Yes.  Sheep 
have  not  declined  in  the  United  Kingdom  so  greatly 
as  in  most  European  countries.  The  total  number  in 
1877  was  32,220,000.  There  have  been  considerable 
fluctuations  from  year  to  year. 

120.  In  1891-2  it  seems  to  have  reached  its  zenith? 
— It  does.  From  1892  to  1894  there  was  a  somewhat 
rapid  decline  as  to  which  I  could  not  say  exactly 
what  was  the  reason.  The  decline  from  1879  to  1881 
of  about  5,000,000  may  safely  be  attributed  to  liver 
fluke  caused  by  tho  very  wet  season  of  1879,  but  I 
would  not  like  to  say  as  to  later  years. 

121.  Does  it  coincide  at  all  with  the  increase  in  the 
imports  of  dead  meat? — The  great  increase  in  the 
imports  of  mutton  were  rather  before  1890,  but  the 
increasa  in  the  imports  of  mutton  has  been  going  on 
fairly  steadily.  There  is  a  fair  increase  from  1892  to 
1896,  but  it  is  not  unparalleled  in  other  years. 

122.  One  would  expect,  in  the  natural  course  of 
things,  that  if  there* had  been  a  great  increase  shortly 
before  1892  it  would  cease  to  be  profitable  and  the 
stocks  would   gradually  decline? — Yes. 

123.  It  does  not  appear  to  have  been  the  case  ? — Yes. 
I  speak  subject  to  the  opinion  of  better  agriculturists, 
but  possibly  sheep  are  more  liable  to  fluctuation.^  than 
cattle,  owing  perhaps  to  the  relatively  greater  influ- 
ence of  the  pries  of  wool  as  a  bye-product.  The  price 
of  wool  has  been  high  last  year  and  (he  year  before. 
That  may  have  tended  materially  to  keep  our  supply 
of  sheep  up.  The  price  of  wool  is  important  as  well 
as  tho  price  of  mutton. 

124.  Much  more  important  in  the  case  of  sheep  than 
the  price  of  the  hide  in  the  case  of  cattle  ? — I  think  so. 

125.  (Mr.  Fifld.)  Have  you  got  the  preliminary 
figures  for  1908?— Yes;  for  the  United  Kingdom, 
31,265,904— an  increase  of  1.200,000.  It  seems  to 
have  been  in  both  England  and  Ireland. 


126.  (Chairman.)  Now  wo  come  to  Table  6,  unless 
there  is  anything  else  you  desire  to  say  about  Table  5  ? 
— I  should  like  to  make  a  general  observation.  Taking 
all  three  classes  of  live  stock  together — cattle,  sheep 
and  pigs — it  may  safely  be  said  that  there  is  now, 
judging  by  the  returns  for  1908,  a  larger  supply  of 
animals  available  for  meat  in  the  United  Kingdom 
than  in  r.?cent  years.  Probably  the  home  supply  has 
never  been  actually  greater  than  now. 

127.  That  is  subject  to  what  we  have  been  saying 
about  the  years  1891.  1892  and  1893?— In  those  years 
there  might  be  very  nearly  as  much  as  now,  allowing 
for  the  relative  value  of  sheep,  pig  and  ox. 

128.  (Mr.  Field.)  What  is  the  number  of  pigs? — 
The  total  numbsr  for  tha  United  Kingdom  is  4,056,716. 
There  has  been  a  considerable  increase  for  Great 
Britain,  the  total  being  2,823,482,  whereas  Ireland 
shows  a  decline,  the  total  being  1,217,763. 

129.  (Mr.  Boxcerman.)  It  would  be  useful  to  have 
these  figures  for  1908  added  to  the  tables  before  they 
are  printed  ?— Certainly,  they  can  be  added,  but  they 
have  only  become  available  quite  recently,  and  the 
Board  thought  it  better  to  let  you  have  the  tables  up 
to  1907  as  early  as  possible,  and  the  1908  figures  have 
since  been  tabulated, 

130.  You  may  be  able  to  give  them,  perhaps? — Or- 
tainly. 

131.  (Chairman.)  Unless  there  is  something  else  that 
you  desire  to  say  about  Table  5  we  might  take  Table  67 
—That  is  all  under  Table  5. 

132.  Table  6  is  the  number  of  live  stock  in  all  coun- 
tries?— In  all  important  countries,  that  is  so  far  as  the 
cfficia!  returns  of  those  countries  publish  them.  Some 
countries  make  an  annual  publication,  while  others 
only  publish  at  considerable  intervals. 

133.  Taking  cattle,  we  know  about  the  United 
Kingdom  ? — Yes.  The  chief  item  of  interest  among 
tho  cattle  figures  are  the  figures  for  the  United  States. 

134.  You  put  down  1908  for  the  purpose  of  including 
the  United  St.ites.  That  is  the  only  one  given? — Yes. 
The  United  States  take  the  cattle  census  on  the  1st  of 
January.  So  it  is  quite  open  to  you  to  compare 
the  1908  figure  there  with  the  1907  "figure  for  Great 
Britain  or  with  the  1908  figure. 

135.  It  brings  out  a  decline  since  1906  of  nearly  two 
millions  ? — ^Yes. 

136.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  only  fair  to  point  out 
that  there  was  an  enormous  increase  in  1906? — That 
is  a  point  that  requires  a  great  deal  of  explanation. 
Tho  figures  have  been  compiled  from  the  .United  States 
ofiicial  publications,  but  they  are  admittedly  not  com- 
parable. Several  times  the  method  of  calculating  the 
figures  has  been  changed,  the  latest  so  recently  as 
1906-7.  The  total  in  the  United  States  "Departments' 
Year  Book  shows  an  apparent  increase  of  five  arid  a 
half  millions  for  both  1906  and  1907— which  is  due  to 
a  complete  revision  in  those  two  years.  In  publish- 
ing the  figure  of  seventy-two  and  a  half  millions  for 
1907,  the  authorities  of  the  United  States  explain 
that  this  is  r.  certain  percentage  of  the  revised  1906 
number.  They  have  not  themselves  published  that 
revised  1906  number,  and  so  I  have  made  a  calcula- 
tion and  put  it  in  there  as  probably  a  better  guide 
than  the  figure  which  they  originally  quoted,  which 
was  about  60,000,000,  They  tell  us  definitely  that  in 
1907  the  milch  cows  were  1024  per  cent,  of  the  1906 
number,  and  the  other  cattle  were  98  per  c^nt,  of  the 
1906  number.  Making  those  calculations  backwards, 
the  number  for  1906  works  out  at  73,000,000.  The 
percentages  are  officially  given  in  the  United  States 
publications. 

137.  It  is  a  question  of  arithmetic  ?— Yes.  The 
method  they  use  themselves  for  calculating  the  cattle 
in  inter-censal  periods  is  to  ask  for  reports  from  their 
agents  throughout  the  country  as  to  what  they  esti- 
mate the  stock  at  this  year  as  compared  with  last,  and 
they  express  this  as  a  percentage  ;  and  on  the  basis 
of  those  percentages  they  publish  the  figures  as  the 
estimated  number  for  the  year. 

1.38.  (Mr.  Fiehl)  They  are  not  able  to  give  the 
Actual  numbers  as  we  are? — They  do  not  collect  the 
numbers  actually  for  each  year. 
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139.  (Chairman.)  I  confess  at  present  I  should  have 
som?  little  difficulty  in  relying  very  much  on  tho 
figures  except  in  the  c*;nsus  years? — I  am  afraid  we 
cannot  go  behind  the  official  statements. 

140.  The  census  years  are  1880,  1890  and  1900?— 
Ye?. 

141.  In  1880  there  appears  to  have  been  a  fairly 
normal  increase  from  1879  ? — Yes. 

142.  When  you  come  to  1890  you  will  see  there  is 
a  very  considerable  increase  from  the  previous  year, 
1889  ?— Tho  2,000,000  odd  is  considerable,  but  nothing 
so  very  great.  I  will  call  your  attention  to  the  in- 
crease between  1882  and  1883.  That,  I  suspect,  to 
mean  that  in  1S83  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
made  same  revision  after  the  census  results  of  1880 
were  published,  which  may  have  been  a  year  or  two 
later. 

143.  (Mr.  Field.)  They  seem  to  have  a  very  casual 
way  of  doing  the  figures,  because  you  see  that  the 
figures  for  1900  moved  tremendously  in  1901  ? — Yes. 
That  is  the  result  of  the  revision  in  consequence  of 
the  1900  census. 

144.  They  stick  to  the  figures  of  1900  all  the  same, 
which  is  the  census  year? — Yes. 

145.  And  in  1901,  which  is  not  the  census  year,  and 
which  is,  therefore,  to  some  extent  a  matter  of  esti- 
mate, they  suddenly  have  this  enormous  increase? — 
Yes.  I  put  in  a  footnote,  the  figures  given  by  the 
census:— 1880,  39,000,000;  1890,  57,000,000;  and 
1900,  67,000,000.  There  are  certain  differences  also 
between  tlie  census  methods  of  enumeration. 

146.  (Chairman.)  That  really  means  that  it  is  a 
mere  guess  for  the  purpose  of  comparison  ? — An 
estimate. 

147.  It  is  a  very  unsatisfactory  statement  from  our 
point  of  view.  We  really  don't  know  what  has  been 
going  on  in  the  United  States.  I  don't  see  that  we  can 
draw  any  conclusions  worth  having  for  the  last  seven 
or  eight  years? — I  am  afraid  we  have  no  better  know- 
ledge. 

148.  As  long  as  we  know  we  must  not  rely  too  much 
on  these  figures? — The  decline  between  1906  and  1908 
is  compatible  with  what  we  under- tand  to  be  gene- 
rally the  situation. 

149.  What  is  the  general  situation  ? — It  is  generally 
u'lderstood  from  various  reports  that  there  is  a  short- 
age of  cattle  from  the  United  States  at  the  present 
moment. 

150.  Is  there  any  particular  reason  for  it  that  you 
know  of  ? — There  we  get  into  a  rather  more  speculative 
region.  I  am  afraid  that  in  the  absence  of  figures  for 
earlier  yeais  it  is  difficult  to  say  what  is  the  process 
that  has  been  go'ng  on.  We  know  that  the  increase 
of  cattle  in  the  United  States  cannot  go  on  for  ever, 
especially  with  a  rapidly  increasing'  population. 
Whether  we  have  arrived  at  the  moment  when  fKe 
United  States  are  full  up  I  cannot  really  say.  I 
should  like  with  regard  to  these  last  figures  to  sub- 
divide them  to  a  slight  extent  if  you  will  allow  me? 

lol.  Please? — When  from  the  available  data  they 
estimate  a  decrease  of  1,800,000  cattle  from  the  1st  of 
.lanuary,  1906,  to  1st  of  January,  1908,  they  sub- 
divide it  into  what  they  call  milch  cows  and  other 
cattle.  Milch  cows  appear  to  have  increased  from 
about  20,500,000  to  about  21,288,000;  jo  that  the 
cattle  which  are  the  main  source  of  the  supply  of  beef 
appear  to  have  declined  by  no  less  thaiir  2,500,000. 
That  is  a  considerable  decline  which  may  affect,  of 
course,  the  trade. 

152.  Of  course  there  has  been  a  much  more  con- 
siderable decline  from  previous  years  than  that? — 
Estimated  in  the  same  way? 

153.  Yes.  We  must  take  all  (hesp  things  for  what 
thev  are  worth.  In  1894  it  was  .53,000,000,  but  in 
1899  it  goes  down  to  just  under  44,000,000,  and  tho 
census  shows  it  was  really  00  million  ? — It  is  open  to 
doubt  whether  there  was  any  decline  in  tliat  decado 
at  all. 

154.  I  don't  think  myself  that  is  is  very  safe  to 
build  anything  on  these  figures  as  explainetl  by  you. 
However,  we  shall  s"e.  Is  there  anything  special 
about  tho  other  figures  to  which  you  wish  to  draw 
our  attention  ? — No,   I   think  not. 


155.  There  has  been  a  considerable  decline  in  Aus- 
tralia. That  is  climatic  ? — Yes.  The  changes  in 
Australia,  I  think,  are  mainly  climatic,  especially 
as  regards  sheep. 

156.  Even  as  regards  cattle  there  has  bejn  a  con- 
siderable  change? — Yes.     They   are  affected  too. 

157.  In  New  Zealand  there  appears  to  have  been 
fairly  steady  progress? — New  Zealand  is  not  subject 
to  the  same  sorts  of  droughts  as  Australia. 

158.  In  Canada  we  have  very  little.  They  frankly 
only  give  us  the  census  figures  without  any  of  these 
estimates  so  perplexing  in  the  cas3  of  tlie  United 
States  ? — Yes,  though  statistics  are  taken  annually — 
I  don't  know  in  what  way — for  certain  provinces 
of  which  the  most  important  is  Ontario.  It  must  be 
observed  that  the  total  for  Canada  is  not  necessarily 
the  total  of  the  figures  of  the  Provincial  Departments 
of  Agriculture,  and  though,  for  instance,  the  total  for 
Canada  for  1901  is  five  millions  odd,  it  does  not  fol- 
low that  the  census  showed  exactly  2,507,000  in  the 
province  of  Ontario.  The  latter  is  the  figure  pub- 
lished by  the  Provincial  Government.  They  may  have 
followed  different  methods. 

159.  Next  to  the  United  States  the  two  great  cattle 
countries  are  Russia  and  the  Argentine? — Yes.  The 
Argentine  takes  a  census  from  time  to  time.  That 
figure  of  25,000,000  for  1907  may  possibly  be  only  a 
preliminary  figure.  We  have  only  got  that  figure 
quite  recently. 

160.  As  to  sheep,  I  don't  know  that  there  is  any- 
thing very  special  to  say  about  them? — No.  The 
largest  flocks  of  sheep  at  the  present  moment  are  in 
Australia.  We  find  Australia  followed  rather  closely 
by  the  Argentine  Republic  for  which  we  have  now 
got  the  figures  for  1907  after  a  long  interval  of  years. 
As  has  already  been  mentioned  regarding  Australia, 
tho  flocks  are  subject  to  great  variations  owing  to  the 
effects  of  drought.  The  total  for  Australia  cannot  be 
given  for  all  years,  because  one  or  two  of  tho  indi- 
vidual states  did  not  take  the  census.  It  is  not  like 
Canada.  The  Australian  total  is  simply  the  addition 
of  the  individual  state  totals. 

161.  When  you  come  to  the  United  States  I  sup- 
pose there  is  the  same  difficulty  about  the  census 
year  ? — The  methods  are  the  same. 

162.  But  there  has  been  no  decline  according  to  the 
■sti mates? — There  has  been  no  decline  between  1906 
ind  1908.  The  1906  figure  is  again  a  calculated 
figure. 

103.  But  assuming  for  the  moment  that  tnesa 
figures  are  to  be  a  test  it  does  not  look  as  if  it  was 
a  question  of  filling  up  the  United  States,  because  the 
sheep  go  on  increasing? — The  sheep  do  not  seem  to  be 
decreasing.  Sheep  do  not  always  require  the  same 
class  of  land  as  cattle.  In  the  United  States  they 
ranch  cattle,  and  probably  sheep  are  ranched  too  very 
largely. 

164.  Have  you  anything  to  say  about  pigs? — I  don't 
know  that  there  is  any  point  to  call  your  attention 
to  as  regards  pigs. 

165.  The  United  States  seem  to  have  the  largest 
pig  population? — Yes.  The  1906  figures  are  again 
calculated  in  the  same  way  as  the  others. 

166.  There,  again,  there  has  been  no  decline  be- 
tween 1906  and  1908,  but  there  was  a  very  slight  ono 
l>etween  1906  and  1907?— Yes. 

167.  I  confess  that  the  figures  are  very  surprising. 
Hero,  again,  you  have  the  most  extraordinary  varia- 
tion Table  7  deals  with  the  estimated  meat  produc- 
tion of  the  United  Kingdom,  that  is  the  home  meat 
production? — Yes.  This  has  been  estimated  accord- 
ing to  the  methods  adopted  by  the  Royal  Statistical 
Society,  which  appointed  a  special  committee  to 
examine  into  this  question.  Perhaps  if  you  would 
allow  me  I  would  read  out  exactly  the  method  on 
which  it  is  based? 

168.  Please.  It  would  be  very  valuable? — To  the 
total  number  of  cattle,  sheep,  or  pigs  enumerated  at 
tho  beginning  of  the  year  add  the  estimated  number 
born  during  the  year,  deduct  the  estimated  number 
of  deaths  by  accident  or  natural  causes,  the  number 
exported  during  the  year,  and  the  number  surviving 
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.t  the  end  of  the  year-that  m,  the  total  number 
Wturned-and  the  n-maind-r  is  the  number  slaugh^ 
K  for  food.  In  the  case  of  cattle  the  number  of 
cX,  bJ.r„  is  es.iM>ated  at  iK)  ,>er  cent,  of  the  cows 
and  heifers,  and  the  rate  of  mortality  at  ■»  P^J^"*^ 
of  the  total  cattle,  including  calves.  Of  the  nunU^r 
.Uughtered.  70  ,H-r  c.-nt.  are  estimaU-d  *«  b<-beel 
cattle  and  30  per  cent,  calv.-s.  Thc-sa  taken  at  660  lbs 
"„d  96  lbs.  jiTr  head  nsp.ctively  g.vo  the  estimated 
toUl  of  b«-f  and  veal.  In  the  case  of  ^hecp  the 
nnmbcr  of  lambs  born  during  the  year  is  taken  as 
112  per  cent,  of  the  ewes  .numerated  at  the  end  o 
the  year  and  the  rate  of  mortality  at  4J  per  cent,  of 
th!.rtal  of  sh«.p  and  lambs  Of  the  numW 
slaueht.red.  80  per  cent,  are  taken  at  65  lb3.  per 
h' ad^andl.'  per  cent,  at  40  lbs.  per  head  for  mutto. 
and  lan.h  respectively.  In  the  case  of  swine  the 
numb..r  of  pigs^orn  is  estimated  at  11  per  sow,  and 
?h^  r»te  of  mfrtality  at  9  per  cent,  of  the  total  num- 
ber of  swine.  The  swine  slaughtered  are  estimated 
at  135  lbs.  per  h  ad.     Those  are  the  results  arrived 


178.  Here,  again,  as  regards  1893^,  which  yon  may 
gay  was  an  abnormal  year  for  beef  and  veal,  there  i» 
a  very  decided  tendency  downwards  ?— Yes,  there  has 
been. 

179.  I  cannot  say  it  is  regular,  but  there  has  beea 
the  tendency  ?— Yes.  In  submitting  the  table  1  had 
put  Table  9.  the  table  of  imports,  in  front  of  Table  8. 

180.  Logically,  it  would  perhaps  be  better  to  take- 
Table  9  first?— Yes.  It  gives  the  imports  of  meat 
alive  and  dead.  The  live  animals  have  been  con- 
verted to  the  equivalent  weight  of  dead  meat,  and  the 
weight  of  the  dead  meat  imported  has  been  added 
thereto.  I  have  a  little  note  as  to  how  the  conver- 
sions have  been  made,  which  I  might  read. 

181.  Yes,  because  it  does  not  appear  to  be  ihe  same- 
figure  in  the  earlier  and  in  the  later  parts  ? — Yes. 
The  imports  of  live  cattle,  sheep  and  pigs  have  been 
converted  into  dead  meat  from  1901  onwards  by  multi- 
plying the  number  of  animals  imported  from  each 
country  by  the  estimated  average  weight  shown  in  the 


'  bvthr  special  committee  appointed  by  the  Royal  following '  scale :  Cattle  from  the  United  States, 
Statistical  Society  to  examine,  as  far  as  could  be  done.  744  lbs.  p 
what  is  the  hom;  supply  of  meat;  the  Committee  wss 
a  strong  one,  and  included  agriculturists,  and  the 
B^ard  have  concluded  that  their  estimates  are  the 
best  available.  Further  details  can  be  found  in  the 
report  of  the  Committee  itself.  We  have  made  a  cal- 
culation for  15  years,  that  is  for  five  years  on  each 
side  of  'h .  ye.irs  takon  bv  the  Statistical  Society  It 
is  undesirable  to  carry  these  calculations  too  far  hack 
as  the  conditions  prevailing  as  to  the  average  weight 
of  cattle  at  slaughter  cannot  be  regarded  as  the  same 
at  all  periods. 


169  I  think  it  is  quite  clear  for  ordinary  purposes 
that  this  Committee  need  not  go  back  further  than 
1893.  As  far  as  I  can  see  the  net  result  of  this  table 
is  to  show  that  it  has  been  pretty  stationary  ?— On 
that  I  should  like  to  draw  attention  to  one  matter. 
They  were  pretty  stationary  on  the  whole,  but  the 
first  two  years  were  abnormal,  and  it  is  perhaps  a 
little  unfortunate  that  we  have  begun  in  1893.  and  for 
that  reason  I  would  like  to  carry  the  figures  two  or 
t>iree  years  further  back  to  eet  a  normal  year,  or  else 
start  the  table  at  1895  or  1896. 

170.  I  think  that  the  Committee  will  be  capable  of 
seeing  that  the  figure  is  abnormal.  That  is  quite 
clear?— It  is. 

(Mr.  Field.)  And  it  is  very  far  away  also. 

171.  (Chairman.)  But  taking  the  general  run  of  the 
table  from  that  date  there  has  not  been  any  very  great 
increase  or  decrease.  Take  the  total  of  all  meat,  for 
instance.  For  the  last  four  years  it  has  been  prac- 
tically stationary  ?— Yes. 

172.  If  you  take  before  this  there  has  been  more 
variation  ?— Yes.  On  the  whole  the  tendency  of  beef 
and  veal  has  been  to  increase  during  the  last  four 
years.  In  1903  it  was  about  12,000,000.  Now  we  are 
nearinj;  the  14,000,000. 

173.  (Mr.  Bowerman.)  Have  you  the  figures  for 
1907-8?— I  have  them  all  here,  for  beef,  veal,  mutton 
and  lamb.  "Hie  total  for  beef  and  veal  is  13,884.680 
cwfg.  ;  the  total  for  mutton  and  lamb  is  5,634,760, 
and  the  total  of  all  meat  is  25,311,920  cwts. 

174.  (Chairman.)  There  is  a  great  increase  in  the 
pig-mrat? — Yes.     That  is  the  most  fluctuating  factor. 

175.  That  has  been  the  great  increase  in  the  last 
year? — That  is  so. 

176.  Mutton  has  remained  stationary  with  a  slight 
incline  downwards  and  in  beef  there  has  been  a  rather 
more  decided  incline  upwards  ' — Yes.  The  fieures  for 
1007-8  sliow  a  d c-as*-  of  400,000  cwts.  This  is  due 
tf>  the  Irish  contribution.  TTiere  has  been  a  large 
increase  of  "other"  cattle  in  that  country  since  1907. 
Consequently  since  more  remained  alive,  the  calcu- 
lations show  less  to  have  Xfon  criii«;iimed.  and  there 
IS  more  left  to  draw  upon. 

177.  Table  fi  is  an  interesting  table  to  me.  Tt  shows 
♦  he  nercentaee  of  the  home  supnlv  to  the  total  ? — Yes. 
This  gives  th"  Board's  estimate  of  the  total  supply  of 
meat  available  for  consumption  in  the  United  King- 
dom for  the  past  18  years. 


per  head  ;  Canada,  688  ;  Argentina,  720  ;  other 
countries,   560  lbs.     Sheep  from   Canada,   66  lbs.    per 
head ;    Argentina,    60 ;    Denmark,    64 ;    Holland.    70 ; 
United  States,  60 ;  and  other  countries,  65.     Pigs  from 
all  countries,  112  lbs.  per  head.     Prior  to  this  period 
different    rates   were    used   for   the  United    States   as 
regards  cattle,  Canada  and  Argentina  as  regards  both 
cattle  and  sheep,   the  following  scale  being  adopted  : 
United    States,    cattle    808    lbs.    per    head :    Canada, 
cattle  720  lbs.,  sheep   68;   Argentina,   cattle  560  lbs. 
per   head,   sheen  66."   As  a  result  of  careful   inquiry 
among  the  Board's  port  inspectors  in  1903  it  was  found 
that  the  rates  taken  for  United  States  and  Canadian 
cattle   were  too  high    and  those   for  Argentine   cattle 
were  too  low.     It  was  thought  that  the  change  had 
probably  been  progressive,  and  consequently  the  earlier 
figures  since  1892  for  cattle  for  those  three  countries 
were   re-worked,    the  change   In  weight   being   spread 
gradually  over  the  intervening  years.     The  change  as 
regards   sheep   was  made  in   1901.     Calves   were  esti- 
mated at  132* lbs.  a  head  in  all  years.     I  have  a  table 
here  showing  the  exact  weights  taken  in  each  year. 

182.  So  long  as  we  understand  the  general  way  in 
which  it  has  been  done  it  is  enough  for  our  purposes. 
The  total  import  of  live  and  dead  cattle  shows  a  very 
considerable  'rise,  an  enormous  rise,  in  fact  ? — Yes.  a 
rise  that  is  nearly  progressive  throughout  the  whole 
period.     There  are  occasional  instances  of  a  decline. 

183.  Taking  the  last  ten  years  there  has  been  a  con- 
siderable rise? — Yes.  There  was  a  drop  in  1902.  The 
drop  corresponds  with  the  high  prices. 

184.  Can  you  give  us  the  1908  figures?- No.  These 
are  calendar  years  in  this  table.  I  have  not  mucli  to 
say  about  these  calendar  year  figurt^,  because  we  shall 
have  the  "  meat  years,"  so  to  speak,  in  Table  8. 

185.  Then  we  2"  back  to  Table  8?— In  the  first 
column  we  have  the  equivalent  dead  weight  of  the 
home  supply  of  beef  and  veal,  and  in  the  next  column 
the  total  foreign  beef  and  veal.  In  1907-8  the  total 
foreign  was  8,958,8S0  cwts.  and  the  total  was 
22,845,240,  and  the  percentage  of  home  to  total  was 
60-8.  The  total  of  foreign  mutton  was  4,452,420 
cwts,.  the  total  10,084,880  cwts.,  and  the  percentage 
55-9  of  home  to  total. 

186.  Then  there  is  pig-meat,  which  1  suppose  we 
may  as  wall  take?— The  total  was  13,4.')1,380  cwts.. 
and  the  foreign  was  7,660,280  cwts.,  the  percentage  of 
home  to  total  being  43-1.  The  grand  total  of  the 
three  meats  was  46,847.280,  and  the  foreign  was 
21.537.360  cwts..  and  the  percentage  of  home  meat 
was  54. 

187.  Would  it  be  true  to  say  that  the  pig  meat  tends 
to  go  up  in  bad  times  as  compared  with  the  other  pro- 
ducts mentioned  in  the  tables — beef  and  mutton — or 
would  that  be  too  hasty  a  generalisation? — I  think  so. 
My  own  opinion  with  regard  to  pig  meat  is  that  the 
home  production  varies  very  larg-l.y  with  the  price.  The 
number  of  pigs  varies  inversely  with  the  price  of  pig 
meat,  to  a  considerable  extent.     That  is  my  own  view. 

1«8.  (Mr.  Fifhl.)  There  is  one  point  I  was  very 
much  intereste<l  in  on  Table  3,  with  regard  to 
the     average     prices      in     London,     Newcastle,     and 
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Perth.  I  don't  know  much  about  Perth,  but  I 
do  of  London  and  Newcastle.  Is  it  your  view  that  the 
reason  these  prices  in  London  and  Newcastle  are  better 
is  because  a  better  class  of  cattle  is  sold  there.  New- 
castle is  famed  for  its  polled  Scotch  Eobertsons,  one 
of  the  best  breeds  in  the  three  kingdoms? — Yes,  I 
believe  so.  I  don't  know  so  much  about  Newcastle. 
I  believe  that  is  the  cause,  and  I  am  sure  of  it  in 
London. 

180.  With  regard  to  the  cause  of  prices  being  dearer 
in  June,  it  is,  as  you  state,  because  of  the  hiatus  be- 
tween the  supply  of  stall-feds  and  the  grass  catfle 
which  have  not  come  in ;  that  is  the  reason  why  they 
are  always  dearer  in  June  than  at  any  other  period 
of  the  year? — Yes. 

190.  With  regard  to  the  number  of  cattle,  practic- 
ally for  the  last  years  there  have  "been  just  about 
the  same  number,  11,781,000 — they  have  practically 
been  at  a  standstill  for  eight  or  nine  years.  Can 
yoa  give  us  any  reason  why  the  cattle  have  nol  in- 
creased in  proportion  to  the  improved  circumstances 
of  the  case  during  the  last  five  or  six  years? — No.  I 
dcn't  think  I  could,  except  that  I  ratfier  hold  the  view 
that  the  country  is  carrying  pretly  nearly  as  much  as 
it  can  in  various  kinds  of  agricultural  produce.  It  is 
the  encroachment  of  towns  in  the  country  that  is 
gradually  diminishing  the  country  land. 

191.  Was  your  attention  ever  drawn  to  this  fact 
that,  although  Belgium  is  a  country  in  which  there 
is  a  great  deal  of  manufactures  and  a  good  deal  of 
tillage,  and  which  is  densely  populated,  yet  compared 
with  Ireland  it  carries  three  times  as  many  cattle  per 
acre :  you  are  not  connected  with  Ireland,  and  pro- 
bably I  should  not  ask  you? — I  have  not  noticed 
that  particularly. 

192.  I  take  it  from  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
returns,  and  also  from  the  report  of  the  Recess  Com- 
iriittee? — In  Belgium  they  carry  very  little  sheep. 

193.  It  is  principally  cattle.  With  regard  to  pigs, 
we  have  had  a  decline  in  Ireland  of  a  hundred 
thousand  pigs  since  1907.  This  is  a  matter 
that  requires  some  explanation.  I  believe  that 
there  was  some  improvement  last  year,  but 
there  has  been  a  very  serious  decline  in  pigs  in  Ireland. 
Has  it  ever  struck  you  that  the  restrictions  imposed  by 
the  Board  of  Agriculture  by  their  orders  may  have  had 
something  to  do  with  this  decline  in  pigs 

(Chairman.)  I  don't  see  that  there  has  been  any 
great  diminution. 

194.  (Mr.  Field.)  Not  last  year.  What  I  want  to 
point  out  is,  that  taking  the  United  Kingdom  in  1904 
there  were  4,191,000  pigs,  and  last  year  it  was  only 
3,966,000 ;  and  I  am  strongly  of  opinion  that  these 
restrictions,  although  made  to  get  rid  of  swine  fever, 
should  be  modified  in  such  a  way  as  to  enable  the  home 
traders  to  carry  on  their  business?— I  don't  think  so. 

(Chairman.)  I  think  that  is  outside  our  reference. 

19.3.  (Mr.  Field.)  It  has  to  do  with  the  meat  supply 
for  this  reason  :  It  has  more  to  do  with  Lon3on  than 
anywhere  else,  where  the  pig  trade  has  been  almost 
killed  owing  to  the  system  of  restrictions.  The  inspec- 
tions that  go  on  here  are  much  more  rigorous  than 
those  in  Denmark,  and  the  result  is  that  the  trade  is 
thrown  into  the  hands  of  the  foreigner  ;  but  I  won't 
pursue  this  thing,  because  it  has  more  to  do  with  Mr. 
Bowerman  or  other  members  of  the  Committee  than 
with  me.  With  regard  to  the  number  of  live-stock,  I 
would  like  to  know  how  it  is  we  have  not  any  later 
return  from  the  Argentine  than  1907  :  we  have  none 
for  this  year  ? — No. 

196.  For  Canada  6,.')76,451  for  1901  is  tBe  latest?— 
For  Canada  as  a  whole. 

197.  We  have  had  such  a  row  about  Canadian  stores, 
and  we  have  heard  so  much  about  their  anxiety  to  send 
over  their  cattle  here  that  it  is  surprising  to  find  that 
they  have  not  taken  a  census  for  the  last  seven  years? 
—They  have  taken  a  census  in  1906,  of  which  the  com- 
plete results  are  not  yet  published. 

198.  I  agree  with  you  as  to  the  figures  for  the 
United  States  where  they  don't  appear  to  get  the 
proper  numbers.  How  often  do  they  take  the  census 
of  cattle  in  England  ? — Every  year. 
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199.  (Mr.  Ward.)  Has  the  estimate  of  meat  ever 
been  checked  to  see  if  this  return  was  accurate? — 
There  is  no  means  of  checking  it. 

200.  The  Statistical  Society  had  a  strong  Com- 
mittee and  you  trust  to  what  they  say? — Yes.  That 
strong  Committee  sent  circulars  to  many  people  ask- 
ing for  information,  and  they  made  inquiries  frOTi 
butchers  and  others,  and  came  to  the  conclusion  tliat 
these  estimates  are  correct.  We  have  no  better  esti- 
mate of  any  kind. 

201.  You  have  no  reason  to  doubt  it? — No.  They 
are  the  best  estimates  we  have  ever  seen. 

201a.  (Mr.  Weddel.)  Have  you  got  this  year's 
figures  for  sheep  and  cattle  in  Australia  and  New 
Zealand? — Sheep  especially  have  gone  up  very  much 
in  the  last  12  months  in  New  Zealand.  For  instance, 
they  are  now  over  22,000,000.  Tliey  are  obtainable 
for  New  Zealand  and  I  think  all  the  Australian 
Strttes  as  well. 

203    {Chairman.)  Perhaps   you    would  obtain    those 

and   add  them  to  your  table? — I  shall  be  happy  jto 

do   so.      Certainly,    preliminary  figures  at   least   are 
available. 

203.  (Mr.  Weddel.)  I  know  that  the  sheep  statistics 
are  available,  and  it  will  mark  the  increase  and  be 
important? — I  will  get  them^  if  I  can,  and  put  them 
into  the  tables. 

204.  (Mr.  Fountain.)  You  get  these  tables  of  prices 
from  a  large  number  of  different  markets.  Do  you 
average  from  all  markets  or  do  you  make  allowance 
for  the  amount  of  live  animals  sold  in  each? — Not  in 
these  tables.  They  are  just  the  average  of  50  or  J50 
prices. 

205.  (Sir  Thomas  Elliott.)  These  markets  are  selected 
with  reference  to  the  fact  that  there  is  a  considerable 
volume  of  business  done  in  each  of  them  ? — ^Yes,  and 
a  considerable  variety  of  business  so  as  to  show  a  trae 
average  from  year  to  year. 

206.  (Mr.  Fountain.)  As  regards  Table  3  there  is 
no  corresponding  information  with  regard  to  sheep? 
— The  practice  of  weighing  sheep  is  very  much  less 
and  the  results  of  weighing  sheep  are  not  so  good. 

207.  There  is  a  great  difference  in  the  nature  of 
the  information  furnished  in  Table  3  and  Table  2. 
Table  2  deals  with  standard  qualities,  while  Table  3 
deals  with  everything  that  is  sold? — Yes. 

208.  "Tlie  result  appears  to  be  that  the  price  of 
everything  that  was  sold  during  the  last  four  years 
varies  very  much  less  than  the  price  of  standard 
qualities.  Where  the  price  of  a  particular  class  of 
meat  goes  up  very  largely  people  buy  a  cheaper  sort, 
and  vice  versdl — Perhaps  the  best  analogy  between 
Table  3  and  the  last  four  or  five  years  is  that  whereas 
Table  1  (6),  which  expresses  live  weight,  varies  to  the 
extent  of  over  Is.  3d.  per  cwt.,  in  the  other  table  it 
is  9d. 

209.  That  suggests  what  I  say,  that  when  the  price 
goes  up  people  buy  to  a  great  extent  a  lower  quality, 
so  that  the  price  of  meats  sold  tends  not  to  fluctuate 
as  much  as  the  price  of  the  standard  quality? — 
I  should  hardly  think  that  the  difierence  in  the 
change  of  price  is  sufficiently  great  to  warrant  one  in 
making  very  wide  deductions.  It  seems  rather  in 
favour  of  what  you  say. 

210.  It  sounds  plausible? — It  sounds  plausible. 
(Mr.  Field.)  If  a  person  wants  a  certain  quality  for 

certain  customers  he  must  get  it. 

311.  (Mr.  Fountain.)  Table  4  gives  the  average  prices 
of  cattle  and  beef.  Are  those  live  or  dead  weight? — 
Estimated  dead  weight  of  the  animal  sold  alive. 

212.  Per  8  lbs.  live  weightl— Estimated  dead 
weight. 

213.  Is  that  estimate  made  by  weighing  the  cattle 
and  making  a  reasonable  deduction? — No,  by  looking 
at  the  cattle  and  estimating  that  will  weigh  so  much 
when  dead. 

214.  They  are  not  weighed  at  all? — Only  a  few,  in 
London. 

215.  Have  you  any  information  at  the  Board  of 
Agriculture  as  to  the  number  of  sheep  bred  primarily 
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tor  wool  or  primnily  for  mutton,  or  whether  one  is 
incieaung  »t  the  expense  of  the  other  ?— No.  I  have 
no  information.  ,  ,   .,         v  j 

(Afr.  Fountain.)  It  would  be  very  ueefnl  if  we  had 
tlie  dates  of  the  various  orders  affecting  the  importa- 
tion of  cattle  from  foreign  countries. 

216.  (Mr.  Boiierman.)  In  Table  II.,  with  regard 
t«  English  beef  of  the  first  quality,  in  the  month 
o(  August  this  year  the  price  was  only  Ss. 
better  than  last  year,  whereas  if  you  take  American 
beef  in  the  same  period  the  increase  in  price  was  8s.  ? 
—Yes.  That  is  so.  The  increase  was  much  greater  m 
the  case  of  American. 

317.  If  you  take  the  month  of  June  the  disparity  is 
ereA  greater.  It  is  98.  as  against  38.  6d.  for  the 
BtogliA  ?— Yes. 

218.  Then  toke  Table  VI.,  with  regard  to  Denmark 
and   Netherlands,    no   figures   are   given   since   1904, 


although  in  the  case  of  the  Netherlands  figures  ai» 
given  year  by  year  up  to  then? — I  will  see  what  we 
can   put  in.    I   think  we  ought   to  have  something 

later  than  that  with  regard  to  the  Netherlands. 

219.  There  is  a  complete  statement  from  1877  to  1904, 
but  then  it  oeasee  ? — Perhaps  I  may  be  allowed  to  fill 
them  in  any  later  date  we  can  find  and  add  them  to 
the  tables. 

220.  Then  in  reference  to  the  United  States  column 
in  the  same  page,  I  take  it,  with  the  exception  of  1906 
and  1907,  the  number  of  live  stock  in  the  country  in 
1908  is  greater  than  at  any  previous  period  of  the  83 
years  tabulated  here? — I  could  not  say.  It  is  so  o» 
those  figures  there ;  but  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment say  that  their  figures  for  1907-8  are  not  oom-' 
parable  with  previous  years. 

221.  (Mr.   Field.)  Because  they  are  made  up  in  ki 
different  way? — ^Yes.  > 


Geoboe  Goodsib,  Esq.,  examined. 


222.  (Chairman.)  You  are  a  partner  in  the  firm 
of  Messrs.  Weddel  and  Co.  ?— Yes. 

222a,  What  is  the  particular  part  of  the  business 
that  you  are  concerned  with? — I  am  concerned  with 
thu  practical  handling  of  the  frozen  meat,  also  with 
the  special  study  of  the  statistics  of  the  trade. 

223.  How  long  have  you  been  connected  with  the 
meat  trade  ?— About  25  years. 

224.  What  do  you  say  about  the  development  of 
the  trade  in  imported  meat? — During  these  years  it 
has  developed  tremendously.  The  import  trade  now 
iepre^nts  about  40  per  cent,  of  the  whole  consump- 
tion of  meat  in  the  United  Kingdom.  Tiat  is  shown 
in  the  agricultural  statistics  of  this  year,  which 
dcubtless  have  been  brought  before  the  Committee. 

225.  We  have  had  evidence  of  that  already.  A 
very  considerable  change  has  taken  place  since  the 
introduction  of  the  frozen  and  chilled  meat  trade? — 
Yes.     The   two   articles   are  very  different. 

226.  Different  in  respect  of  shipping  and  distri- 
bution ? — Yes. 

227.  As  to  shipping? — We  have  the  live  cattle  and 
sheep  trade,  the  chilled  beef  trade,  frozen  beef,  mutton 
and  lamb ;  North  America  deals  practically  entirely 
in  live  cattle  and  chilled  beef.  They  are  collected 
mostly  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Chicago.  The  live 
cattle  are  shipped  to  various  ports  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  slaughtered  in  lairages  and  quickly  dis- 
posed of.  Within  10  days  of  arriving  in  this  country 
they  must  be  disposed  of. 

228.  We  have  had  figures  as  to  the  supply  of  live 
cattle  from  North  America.  You  have  put  it  as 
150,000  tons  of  beef? — I  put  it  into  tons  for  the  sake 
of  comparison.  The  quantity  of  sheep  and  lambs  is 
practically    nothing— less   than   3,000   tons. 

.229.  That  is  live  cattle?— Yes. 

230.  That  comes  from  New  York,  Boston,  and 
Montreal  ?— Yes.  That  covers  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  the  only  countries  that  ship. 

231.  As  to  chilled  beef?— That  comes  from  two 
sources — the  UniteS  States  and  the  Argentine.  From 
the  United  States  it  is  shipped  by  four  or  five  large 
companies.  It  is  chiefly  collected  in  Chicago  and 
shipped  from  New  York  or  Boston  in  steamers  carry- 
ing from  100  to  400  tons  each.  It  arrives  here  con- 
tinually at  London,  Liverpool,  or  Southampton.  The 
total  of  the  trade  is  given  at  123,000  tons. 

232.  Do  you  know  whether  the  firms  that  deal  in 
chilled  beef  deal  also  in  live  cattle? — Practically  they 
do.  They  don't  always  deal  in  live  cattle,  but  from 
time  to  time  they  do. 

233.  A  great  deal  of  the  160,000  tons  of  live  cattle 
will  come  from  the  same  people  as  the  123,000  tons 
of  chilled  beef? — That  is  so.  I  could  not  give  the 
proportions. 

234.  Then  as  to  South  America?— The  chilled  beef 
is  the  same  as  the  chilled  beef  of  North  America, 
bat  there  is  a  large  number  of  companies  competing 


in  the  trade.  They  are  nearly  all  freezing  com- 
panies, and  seven  are  engaged  in  shipping  chilled 
beef.  The  total  of  that  trade  is  about  210,000  tons  in 
the  course  of  the  year,  of  which  35,000  tons  is  chilled 
beef. 

235.  There  are  ten  freezing  companies,  you  say,' 
there  ? — Yes. 

236.  Some  of  them  are  identical  with  or  controlled 
by  the  firms  that  ship  from  North  America? — Only 
one.  The  La  Plata  Company  is  now  controlled  by 
by   the  Swift  Company  from  North  Ameriit. 

237.  Is  the  La  Blanca  Company  one  of  them? — 
That  is  still  under  its  own  control  entirely. 

238.  Have  there  been  any  negotiations  as  to  the 
purchase  of  the  La  Blanca  Company  ? — There  nave 
been  rumoured  negotiations  of  the  purchase  of  the 
whole  of  the  companies,  but  nothing  definite  has  been 
done  except  with  the  La  Plata. 

239.  The  suggestion  has  been  made,  I  believe,  that 
Messrs.  Morris,  one  of  the  big  firms  of  North  America, 
have  acquired  an  option  of  the  La  Blanca  ? — I  have 
not  heard  about  that. 

240.  Does  much  beef  come  from  Mexico? — None. 

241.  Australia  sends  mutton  mainly? — Beef,  mutton 
or  lamb — all  hard  frozen.  From  New  Zealand  also 
it   is   all  hard   frozen. 

242.  Could  you  give  me  the  names  of  the  ten  com- 
panies in  South  America  ? — Yes.  I  have  a  list  of _ 
them  here.     (Hands  in  list.) 

243.  There  are  the  Compania  Sansinena,  the  River 
Plate  Fresh  Meat  Company,  the  Las  Palmas  Produce 
Company,  the  Compania  La  Blanca,  the  La  Plata 
Cold  Storage  Company,  Limited — that  is  the  one  that 
has  been  bought?— Yes. 

244.  Is  tliat  one  of  the  biggest  ? — One  of  the  biggest. 

245.  Then  there  is  the  Smithfield  and  Argentine 
Meat  Company? — That  is  a  small  company. 

246.  Do  you  know  whether  any  of  the  North  Ameri- 
can Companies  have  any  interest  in  the  Smithfield 
and  Argentine? — I  never  heard  of  it. 

247.  Then  there  is  the  Compania  Frigorifico  Argen- 
tino.  Have  you  heard  that  any  of  the  Amencaa 
Companies  have  any  interest  in  that? — There  are  mar- 
ket rumours  about  all  the  companies,  but  the  La 
Plata  is  the  only  one  about  which  anything  definite 
has  yet  been  done. 

248.  Then  there  are  La  Frigorifica  Uruguaya,  the 
South  American  Meat  Syndicate,  and  the  Compania 
Frigorifica  de  Patagonia.  Is  that  last  company  a 
large  company? — No.  It  is  a  small  company  which 
deals  with  mutton  only  ;   they  don't  touch  beef. 

249.  As  to  Australia,  you  say  that  there  are  24 
freezing  companies  ?— Yes. 

250.  And  1.h;it  there  are  several  speculative  casual 
shipjwrs — what  does  that  mean  ? — It  means  that  they 
deal  in  the  markets  and  get  their  meat  frozen. 
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251.  I  dare  say  if  we  asked  you  to  get  a  list  of 
that  you  could  ? — I  have  that  here. 

252.  Then  as  to  New  Zealand?— In  the  same  way 
I  have  a  list  (prepared  by  the  New  Zealand  Govern- 
ment) of  27  firms. 

253  Australia  sends  about  50.000  tons  and  New 
Zealand  sends  about  120,000  tons  ?— Yes. 

254.  That  is  so  much  as  to  the  shipping.  Now  as 
to  distribution :  where  does  most  of  the  North 
American  cattle  come  to— to  Smithfield  ?— It  comes  to 
Deptford,  and  finally  to  Smithfield. 

255.  As  much  as  90  per  cent.  ?— 90  per  cent,  of  the 
London  arrivals  are  taken  to  Smithfield.  35  per  cent, 
of  the  Liverpool  landings  also  come  to  Smithfield. 

266.  Can  you  tell  me  at  all  what  proportion  of  the 
total  landings  go  to  Smithfield?  Tou  say  that  of  the 
live  cattle  there  are  15O,00Q  tons.  Can  yon  tell  me  at 
all  about  how  much  of  that  goes  to  Smithfield?— 
67,000  tons  went  to  Smithfield  last  year  of  American, 
home-killed. 

257.  Of  the  150,000?— Yes. 

258.  Then  you  say,  of  course,  that  that  has  to  go 
into  consumption  within  a  fortnight? — Yes. 

269.  As  to  the  chilled  beef  there  again  rapid  dis- 
tribution is  essential?— Yes.  In  about  a  week,  on  an 
ayerage,  it  is  all  distributed. 

260.  How  long  can  you  keep  chilled  beef — about 
three  weeks  altogether? — ^From  the  time  it  is 
•laughtered  you  can  keep  it  as  long  as  50  days. 

261.  There  again  regard  has  to  be  paid  to  distribu- 
tion ?— Yes.  It  is  an  economy  in  storage  to  send  from 
the  ship  straight  away  for  consumption. 

262.  You  have  something  to  say  about  the  combina- 
tion of  importers? — The  four  American  companies 
used  to  meet  together  once  a  week  and  discuss  the 
position  and  see  what  would  be  desirable  to  do  as 
regards  the  quantity  marketed.  They  used  to  arrange 
that,  I  believe,  pretty  strictly  ;  but  <iuring  the  last 
year  that  meeting  has  been  abandoned,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  the  Soufh  American  importations  became 
too  strong.  There  was  no  use  controlling  the  North 
American  business  wben  the  South  American  business 
was  cutting  into  it  all  the  time. 

263.  Is  it  your  evidence  that  there  is  no  combination 
of  importers  now  at  all  ? — I  can  only  speak  as  an  out- 
sider. I  am  not  in  the  inner  councils.  As  an  out- 
sider I  can  find  no  definite  trace  of  a  controlling  com- 
bination. ITiey  may  advise  each  other,  talk  to  each 
Other  and  discuss  matters,  but  as  to  practically  con- 
trolling the  market,  I  cannot  see  that  they  control  it 
in  a  hard  and  fast  manner. 

264.  Do  you  mean  that  the  combination  has  dis- 
appeared altogether,  or  that  it  has  ceased  to  be  opera- 
tive with  regard  to  the  English  market? — The  official 
meetings  of  the  four  companies  have  been  stopped. 

266.  Out  there  or  over  here? — On  this  side. 

266.  Thsre  were  official  meetings  here? — Yes. 

267.  That  you  say  no  longer  takes  place  as  far  as  you 
know  ?— No.  I  beUeve  that  they  don't  take  place  at 
all  now. 

268.  Why  do  you  believe  they  don't  take  place? — No 
one  knows  in  the  markets  that  they  are  co-operating. 

269.  No  one  would  know  except  the  four?— We  used 
to  know  before. 

270.  How  did  you  know  ? — ^We  knew  they  were  at  the 
meetings.  We  used  to  wait  until  they  came  out  and 
hear  what  they  had  decided. 

271 .  That  is  not  done  now  ? — It  is  not. 

272.  Yon  say  that  Smithfield  prices  show  greater 
fluctuations  than  provincial  prices.  What  deofuction 
do  yon  draw  from  that? — In  Smithfield  there  are  four 
companies  selling  against  each  other,  and  there  are  a 
great  number  of  buyers  meeting  face  to  face,  and  com- 
petition is  much  keener  than  in  the  country  where  the 
local  agent  is  left  to  carry  out  instructions  from 
headquarters  as  to  price  as  far  as  he  can,  and  where 
thf  competition  is  much  less  keen  than  in  Smithfield, 
as  there  is  only  one  man  being  dealt  with  at  a  time. 
The  result  is  that  sellers  can  make  the  price  steadier 
in  the  country  than  they  can  in  Smithfield. 
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273.  In  other  words,  your  view  is  that  there  is  mote 
competition  in  Smithfield  than  there  is  in  the- pro- 
vincial markets? — Invariably,  without  the  creation  of* 
combination.  The  same  thing  happens  in  the  fro?en 
meat  trade,  where  there  is  no  suggestion  of  combina-' 
tion.  Another  reason  I  would  like  to  mention  is  that 
the  American  companies  select  the  beef  they  send  dqwnj 
to  the  country. 

274.  I  am  not  quite  sure  that  I  have  got  quite  what 
you  mean.  Do  you  think  that  the  market  is,  in  fact,, 
mainly  supplied  by  American  meat  from  Smithfield? 
— American  meat  from  Smithfield  is  the  main  factor 
in  settling  the  price  of  beef. 

275.  Do  you  think  that  the  greater '  part  of  the 
supply  comes  from  those  four  or  six  firms  ? — The  whple 
of  the  American  beef,  that  is,  the  NortK  American 
beef,  comes  from  them.  ' 

276.  We  might  as  well  have  the  names? — Armour, 
Swift,    Morris,    Archer,    and  Hammond. 

.  ^7.  .Is  there  a  firm  called  Cudahy  ?— They  dop't  ship 
here. 

278.  There  is  another  company  which  consists  of 
three  of  those  firms — the  National  Packing  Company? 
—They  deal  entirely  in  tinned  meats.  They  don't, 
appear  in  London  at  all.  ■■?, 

279.  Then  the  firms  we  have  to  deal  with  are 
Armour,  Swift,  Hammond,  and  Morris? — And  Archer. 


280.  And  they  have  practically  the  immense 
majority  of  the  stipply  to  the  Smithfield  market — those 
five  firms? — They  practically  control  the  whole  of  the 
67,000  tons  that  went  into  Smithfield  last  year  out  of) 
417,000  tons  of  meat  that  went  through  Smithfield..    ' 

281.  How  much  of  the  Argentine  supply  to  Smith- 
field  have  they? — We  cannot  get  the  figures  exaqtly. 
The  SmitRHeld  returns  don't  supply  them,  but  I 
would  say  about  20,000  tons  of  South  American  chilled 
beef  is  sold. 

282.  Is  it  all  under  the  control  of  these  same  firms? 
—  No,  under  the  control  of  the  South  American  firms. 

283.  How  much  of  that  20,000  tons  is  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  North  American  firms  ? — There  is  only  the 
one  company,  Swift,  which  ships  from  La  Plata.  .1 
should  think  over  5,000  tons.  It  is  impossible  to  get 
the  information  from  outside. 

284.  Your  view  is  that  there  is  no  combination 
whatever  at  the  present  time  between  those  four  firms, 
and  that  they  compete  with  one  another  in  the  Smith- 
field  market? — I  would  say  that  there  is  no  combina- 
tion. They  don't  seem  to  fight  eacTi  other  without  any 
regard  to  consequences.  It  is  what  I  might  caH  ■» 
controlling  combination. 

285.  What  exactly  do  you  mean? — Controlled  by 
considerations  of  the  whole  position  instead  of  each 

man  considering  his  own  business.  ■ :.       : 

286.  That  would  be  very  little  different  from  a  com- 
bination?— I  suppose  that  is  the  point  of  the  inquiry.- 
As  an  outsider  I  cannot  tell  more  than  that. 

287.  Do  you  know  whether  the  combination  goes  an 
in  .\raerica? — I  could  not  say. 

288.  Do  you  think  the  North  American  firms  have- 
any  control  over  the  amount  of  beef  they  supply  to- 
Smithfield? — They  have  absolute  control  over  the 
67,000  tons  and  of  5,000  more  from  the  Argentine.* 

289.  None  of  the  home  supply  at  all  ?— No  ;  none  of 
the  home  supply. 

290.  Now,  as  to  the  South  American  chilled  beef,  the 
distribution  is  similar  in  principle  to  that  of  the 
North  American.  It  has  to  be  realised  in  the  same 
way  ? — Yes. 

291.  The  frozen  meat  can  be  kept  for  a  length  of 
time?- -Yes,  months. 

292.  You  say  some  slight  attempt  to  regulate  prices 
is  made.  What  exactly  do  you  mean? — The  three 
oldest  copanies  meet  and  talk  of  their  business — the 
Sansinena  Company,  the  River  Plate  Fresh  Meat 
Company  and  James  Nelson  and  Sons. 

293.  You  all  knew  Nelsons'  had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  Chicago  packers? — Nothing  whatever.  The  three 
companies  meet  together  once  a  week  and  discuss  the 


*  See  also  Questions  Nos.  307-8. 
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.iluatiou  aud  decide  what  price  U.ey^^^ht  to^  make 

other  seven  South 


•ntong    themselves.      I    believe   they    adhere   to 


prcttv  closely,  but  inasmuch  as  the  

Aracricau    obmpanies    are    rarely    consul  ed    in    the 
matter,  1  uay  they  have  no  effective  control. 

994.  A.  to  Australian  meat,  you  say  that  a  large 
proportion  ol  that  is  sold  to  retailers  before  its 
arrival  here  ?— That  is  so. 

895  Do  you  think  there  is  no  control  there  at  all  ?— 
None  whatever.    There  is  no  attempt  at  it. 

296.  Theni  is  no  combination  of  any  sort?— None 
whatever. 

297.  Have  you  ever  heard  of  any  suggestion  of  com- 
bination?—Never. 

298  As  to  New  Zealand,  the  same  thing  applies?— 
Ther»'  is  no  combination  there  either.  There  was  an 
attempt  made  about  ten  years  ago  to  make  some  kind 
ot  combination  in  the  New  Zealand  business,  but  it 
came  to  nothing. 

299.  You  say  that  New  Zealand  meat  is  very  care- 
fully graded  for  weight  and  quality  ?— Yes. 

300.  Is  it  in  consequence  of  that  that  a  large 
quantity  of  it  is  sold  on  c.i.f.  terms?— It  is  sold  on  its 
grading  before  arrival.  It  is  divided  into  grades  of 
quality  and  grades  of  weight,  and  then  it  is  sold  on 
the  standard  ol  that  grading,  on  that  basis  of  quality, 
long  before  the  ship  containing  it  arrives. 

301.  I  don't  quite  see  why  it  should  be  easier  to  sell 
it  because  it  is  carefully^  graded  ?— If  a  man  wants  to 
buy  meat  of  a  certain  quality  and  a  certain  weight  for 
his  trade  he  can  only  do  it  if  it  has  been  graded  before 
shipment. 

302.  Generally  it  is  frozen  meat.  Have  you  keen 
ccmpetition  ?— Very  keen  competition.  That  is 
evidenced  by  the  fact  that  the  prices  run  to  one- 
sixteenth  of  a  penny  per  lb. 

3C3.  There  is  not  the  slightest  evidence  of  comBina- 
tion  there  ?— None  whatever. 

304.  On  the  ground  that  there  are  too  many  people 
engaged?— Far  too  many. 

305.  This  frozen  meat  penetrates  all  over  the  coun- 
try?— Yes,  practically  to  every  hamlet  in  the  country. 

306.  It  can  be  obtained  at  wholesale  prices  every- 
where?— A   small  margin  on  wholesale  prices. 

307.  (Mr.  Fountain.)  I  understand  you  to  say  that 
67^000  tons  of  the  beef  supply  is  controlled  by  these 
American  firms? — I  was  going  to  ask  permission  to 
revise  my  figures.  For  the  four  the  figures  are  larger 
than  that — 67,000  tons  of  American  home-killed  beef 
and  102,000  tons  of  American  killed  beef. 

.308.  That  meets  to  some  extent  the  point  I  was 
going  to  put.  The  proportion  of  control  is  so  small 
that  I  should  have  thought  they  would  not  have  been 
able  to  control  the  price?— It  is  about  170,000  tons. 

309.  In  other  words,  it  is  about  one-third  of  the 
whole  supply  ? — Fully  one-third.  Of  course,  if  you  are 
taking  beef  alone  it  is  a  much  larger  percentage  than 
uno-third  of  the  whole.  The  417,000  tons  includes  all 
kinds  of  meat  that  comes  into  Smithfield  Market. 

310.  Can  you  give  us  roughly  what  the  sales  of  beef 
aione  in  Hmithheld  would  amount  to  in  the  year? — ■ 
Beef  of  all  kinds?  Unfortunately  the  market  returns 
fox  Smithfield  doa't  distinguish  between  beef 
and  mutton.  They  pay  the  same  tolls,  and 
(he  Smithfield  authorities  don't  trouble  to  dif- 
ferentiate in  making  up  the  records.  We  can 
get  it  approximately,  out  only  approximately. 

311.  What  I  am  trying  to  get  at  is  what  proportion 
of  the  m.'irkct  at  Smithfield  is  under  the  direct  con- 
trol of  the  American  companies? — All  the  North 
American  meat  is  under  the  control  of  the  American 
companicfl"— all  the  home  killed  stuff  and  all  the 
chilled  stuff — and  also  a  very  small  percentage  of  the 
South  American  chilled  stuff. 

(Mr.  Fountain.)  I  want  to  got  what  proportion  of 
tho  total  amount  of  beef  sold  in  Smithfield  in  the 
year  is  under  the  control  of  these  five  great  American 
companies. 

312.  (Chairman.)  Wliat  is  the  total  amount  of  beef 
sold? — The  Smithfield  returns  don't  supply  that. 
There  are  returns  of  how  much  beef  comes  into  the 


country,  but  it  would  be  difficult  to  tell  how  much 
of  that  is  handled  in  Smithfield. 

313.  You  cannot  give  any  estimate  at  all? — I  can- 
not give  it  at  all.  Thu  total  meat  is  417,000  tons  in 
SiaillifielJ. 

314.  Can  you  say  whether  one-half,  one-third  or 
two-thirds  is  beef?— I  should  think  fully  one-half  i» 
beef. 

315.  (Mr.  Fountain.)  Then  as  regards  the  provin- 
cial markets,  the  five  firms  have  agents  in  these  pro- 
vincial markets?— Yes,  aU  through  the  country  in  all 
the  principal  towns. 

310.  They  practically  fix  the  price  of  beef  in  those 
provincial  markets  ?— They  fix  it  in  this  way.  Tele- 
grams are  sent  from  Smithfield  telling  the  country 
agent  that  the  market  is  in  such  and  such  a  position, 
and  the  value  of  the  meat  is  such  and  such  a  figure, 
and  to  try  to  make  that  price  down  in  the  country. 

317.  That  directly  aifects  the  price  of  British  beef 
in  the  same  market.  They  have  to  follow  the  Ameri- 
can lead?— 1  would  not  like  to  say  what  happens  in 
the  country  markets,  because  what  happens  in  one 
may  not  happen  in  the  other.  I  rather  confine  my 
experience  to  Smithfield.  Local  conditions  might 
affect  the  conditions  very  differently  in  different  parts 
of  the  country.  Sometimes  English  meat  may  be 
compelled  to  follow  the  lead  of  the  American.  Some- 
times it  won't  follow  it. 

318.  Is  it  the  case  that  English  meat  bulks  more 
largely  in  the  provincial  markets  than  in  the  London 
markets? — It  does. 

319.  Is  this  due  to  the  fact  that  the  American  firms 
have  less  control  in  the  provincial  markets  than  in 
London? — They  have  more  control  over  their  own 
prices,  but  they  have  less  control  over  the  price  of 
competing   articles. 

?20.  But  they  have  a  smaller  share  of  tlie  provin- 
cial markets  than  they  have  in  Smithfield? — Yes. 

321  As  regards  Australia,  there  are  24  freezing 
companies  and  several  of  those  casual  shippers  who 
have  to  get  their  meat  frozen  by  one  or  other  of  th3 
24   fieizing   companies ? — Yes. 

322.  So  substantially  50,000  tons  of  meat  is  dealt 
with  by  the  freezing  companies? — That  is  so. 

323.  Those  companies  do  not  form  a  combination  ? — 
In  no  way. 

324.  And  the  same  applies  as  regards  New  Zealand ; 
all  the  meat  is  frozen  by  one  of  27  freezing  companies, 
and  these  companies  again  have  no  combination  ? — 
That  is  so.  -  - 

325.  (Mr.  Ward.)  Could  you  give  us  a  few  more 
details  than  you  have  about  the  organisation  of  the 
trade  in  the  country  ?  Could  you  tell  us  exactly  how 
it  is  worked,  how  the  American  companies,  for  in- 
stance, get  hold  of  a  retail  business  in  the  country  ? — 
They  always  supply  the  retailers.  They  don't  them- 
selves retail. 

326.  I  suppose  that  these  four  companies  have  head- 
quarters at  Smithfield? — Y'^es. 

327.  Then  I  suppose  that  they  have  agents  through- 
out the  country  ? — Yes. 

328.  And  they  divide  the  country  up  into  districts 
with  some  large  towns  as  headquarters? — That  is  so. 

329.  In  each  of  these  large  towns  there  is  an  agent? 

—Yes. 

3.30.  Does  he  work  about  in  all  the  small  villages 
in  his  district? — The  whole  of  this  district  will  be 
under  his  supervision. 

331.  Does  he  act  as  a  commercial  traveller  so  to 
speak,  call  in  to  retailers  and  try  to  persuade  them 
to  take  his  meat? — Orders  come  by  post.  There  is 
comparatively  little  travelling  round.  The  butchers 
know  exactly  where  to  get  the  meat  and  the  com- 
mercial traveller  in  the  meat  trade  is  comparatively 
rare  as  compared  with  tho  drapery  or  grocery  trades. 

332.  Do  yon  know  whether  the  four  companies  have 
the  same  districts  or  divide  the  country  up  ? — I  could 
not  say. 

333.  Do  you  know  whether  the  representatives  of 
the  four  companies  meet  in  those  provincial  districts 
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in  the  same  way  as  the  men  at  headquarters  meet? — 
I  have  ao  meiiis  of  knowing  that. 

334.  You  don't  know  whether  there  is  any  system 
of  what  they  call  a  black  list  in  the  country  dis- 
tricts?— I  have  heard  there  is.  That  again  is  a 
matter  of  inside  information.  An  outsider  cannot 
know  exactly  whetlier  these  firms  keep  such  a  list. 
There  is  said  to  be  a  black  list ;  I  don't  know  about 
it. 

335.  You  don't  know  of  a  case,  down  in  Ports- 
mouth, for  instance,  where  Uiere  is  a  threatened 
action  for  libel? — I  do  not. 

336.  You  say  about  25  per  cent,  of  the  Liverpool 
landings  coma  to  London.  I  don't  know  whether  I 
«an  ask  a  question  about  the  railway  rates  from 
Liverpool  to  London? — I  don't  know  much  about 
tiiem. 

337.  You  don't  know  whether  the  American  firms 
have  a  preference  over  English  firms? — I  don't  think 
they  have  a  preference  over  the  English  firms. 
English  firms  supplying  the  same  quantity  could  get 
the  same  terms  as  the  firms  in  the  frozen  meat  trade. 

338.  To  go  back  to  the  meeting  of  the  heads  of  the 
firms  at  Smithfield  you  say  you  used  to  wait  out- 
side these  meetings? — As  soon  as  they  came  outside 
we  got  to  know  it. 

339.  I  suppose  that  would  be  rather  inconvenient 
for  the  members  of  the  four  firms? — To  have  the 
people  waiting  outside? 

340.  That  the  result  of  their  deliberations  were  being 
waited  for  outside :  would  not  they  sooner  take  people 
by  surprise? — It  would  not  be  worth  their  while. 

341.  Would  it  be  worth  their  while  to  hold  meetings 
in  secret? — Yes. 

342.  It  is  possible  that  they  do? — It  is  not  impos- 
sible. 

343.  You  won't  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  there  is  no 
combination  in  England  nowj,  but  merely  that  you 
don't  know? — That  is  exactly  my  position  as  an  out- 
consider  ;    I  Jont  knuw'. 

344.  (Mr.  Field.)  In  your  first  paragraph  you  give 
the  estimate  that  40  per  cent,  of  the  meat  supply  of 
the  United  Kingdom  consists  of  imported  meat.  "That 
means  that  of  the  total  imported  supply  with  regard 
to  London — in  fact,  from  67  to  70  per  cent,  of  the  total 
aneat  sold  in  the  Central  Meat  Market,  London — is 
foreign  meat  ?— I  should  say  more  than  that. 

345.  You  say  even  more  than  70? — Yes. 

346.  Would  you  say  two-thirds? — There  are 
86,000  tons  from  the  United  Kingdom  out  of  417,000 
tons  altogether  of  meat — that  includes  poultry  and 
provisions.  That  is  how  the  Smithfield  people  give 
the  figures.  They  don't  differentiate.  The  superin- 
tendent of  the  market  is  the  man  who  could  give 
these  figures. 

347.  So  that  practically  London  is  dependent  on  the 
foreign  supply  for  its  meat? — Practically,  the  great 
bulk  of  it. 

348.  Tint  is  an  important  matter  to  bring  before  tha 
Committee.  Forty  per  cent,  with  regard  to  the  United 
Kingdom  may  be  quite  right,  but  it  does  not  apply  to 
London  itself.  I  want  to  bring  out  that  point, 
because  I  know  something  about  the  Central  Meat 
Market,  and  it  is  important  to  emphasise  that  fact. 
With  regard  to  American  live  cattle  from  the  United 
States,  is  it  within  your  knowledge  whether  many  of 
these  cattle  that  are  shipped  to  Deptford,  Birken- 
head, or  Manchester,  come  from  Canada? — We  can 
only  speak  of  those  which  come  ostensibly  from 
Canada.  C'tiiers  may  cross  the  border,  which  wa 
have  no  means  of  knowing. 

•349.  Have  you  any  idea,  or  could  you  give  us  an 
approximate  idea,  of  the  number  of  cattle  likely  to 
come  from  Canada  that  are  shipped  through  United 
States  port*  ? — We  have  no  means  of  finding  out.  Of 
course,  we  have  the  figures  of  those  actually  coming 
into  this   country. 

350.  I  v/ant  to  get  the  number  which  come  from 
Canada,  it  possible? — ^You  have  the  figures  of  im- 
port* into  this  country  nominally  from  Canada. 


351.  What  I  want  to  get  at  is  what  number  cama 
from  Canada  through  ports  in  the  United  States  :i 
that  you  cannot  give  ? — No. 

352.  With  regard  to  chilled  beef,  is  it  the  fact  thai 
the  firms  that  control  the  chilled  beef  practically  con- 
trol the  price,  as  far  as  they  can,  in  Smithfield? — ^Aa 
far  as  they  can. 

353.  Is  it  a  fact  that  the  price  of  chilled  meat 
recently  in  the  country  has  often  been  in  excess  of 
the  price  of  the  same  class  of  beef,  and  that  it  gets 
better  prices  than  Scotch  or  English  and  certainly, 
than  Irish? — It  is  very  rarely  higher  than  they  get 
for   Scotch. 

354.  It  sells  better  than  ordinary  English? — It  sella 
as  well.  That  question  could  be  answered  definitely 
from  the  agricultural  returns,  where  they  give  these 
figures. 

3-55.  It  is  in  consequence  of  being  engaged  in  the 
trade  on  the  spot  you  know  it.  A  man  really  in  the 
trade  himself  is  sometimes  in  a  better  position  to 
know  things  than  an  official,  as  he  is  in  touch  with' 
the  business  ? — It  frequently  sells  at  the  same  price  aa 
English,  but  it  very  rarely  sells  at  the  same  price  aa 
Scotch. 

356.  With  regard  to  the  Argentine  there  is  a  large 
amount  of  beef  coming  from  there,  but  it  is  not  of  as 
good  quality  as  the  American  beef  ? — It  is  not  as  good 
as  the  best  of  the  American  beef,  but  it  is  better  thaa 
American  ranch  beef. 

357.  There  is  practically  no  combination  with  regard 
to  Argentine  imports? — None  whatever. 

358.  But  what  you  call  the  big  four  have  up  to  a 
certain  point  control  of  the  price  of  the  American  beef, 
what  you  call  States  beef? — I  suppose  they  try  to 
regulate  it,  at  all  events. 

359.  Have  you  not  more  than  a  supposition? — :An 
outsider  does  not  get  to  know  what  happens  inside  a 
combination. 

300.  Does  not  it  come  within  your  knowledge  as 
a  business  man  that  something  was  being  done  in  the 
inner  ring? — There  is  prima  facie  evidence  of  control 
in  the  fact  that  the  prices  are  nearly  identical  through- 
out the  country  on  the  same  day,  but  they  are  not 
quite  identical. 

361.  There  is  no  combination  among  the  New  Zea- 
landers? — None  whatever. 

362.  Did  it  ever  strike  you  that  the  native  producer's 
are  placed  at  a  disadvantage  by  the  fact  that  the 
Australian  and  New  Zealand  companies  have  got  large 
srrants  for  the  purpose  of  providing  freezing  and 
refrigerating  machinery? — That  has  not  amounted  to 
much.  The  New  Zealand  Government  gave  a  certain 
amount  of  money  up  to  10  years  ago.  In  the  very  early, 
days  they  offered  a  bonus  of  £500  for  the  people  who 
sent  the  first  frozen  meat  to  England  successfully^  but 
as  a  government  they  have  done  nothing  to  encourage 
it  directly. 

(Chairman.)  I  don't  think  we  can  go  into  this  too 
closely,  as  it  is  outside  our  terms  of  reference. 

363.  (Mr.  Field.)  With  regard  to  the  distribution 
from  Smithfield  and  Deptford,  I  think  you  stated  that 
a  certain  percentage  of  the  cattle  went  to  Smithfield. 
Do  I  understand  that  they  were  killed  at  Deptford  and 
went  to  Smithfield  ?— Yes. 

364.  They  did  not  go,  of  course,  to  Islington? — ^No. 

365.  Some  gentlemen  here  might  have  been  under  a 
misapprehension  about  that.  They  had  all  to  be  killed' 
at  Deptford  and  then  sold  in  the  Central  Market  at 
Smithfield  ?— Yes. 

366.  Your  explanation  of  the  greater  fluctuations  of 
prices  at  Smithfield  is  that,  of  course,  there  is  more 
competition  there  than  in  the  provincial  markets.  That 
is  quite  true.  Can  you  tell  me  how  many  salesmen's 
shops  in  Smithfield  are  owned  and  controlled  by 
American  firms?— Openly  owned,  I  think  there  are 
about  25. 

337.  How  many  are  in  it  altogether  ? — About  400. 

363.  Are  you  aware  that  the  25  include  some  of  the 
biggest  and  best  shops  in  Smithfield? — Yes. 
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1^368.  Could -yon  tfU  the  Committee  what  sums  were 
paid  (or  tho  goodwitl  of  some  of  these  shops?— I  have 
heard  of  some  figures  of  from  £5,000  to  £10,000  for 
asUU. 

870.  Would  it  surprise  you  to  hear  of  a  figure  ot 
£13,000?— No. 

371.  It  was  paid  for  it  7— It  would  not  surprise  me 
aiaU. 

878.  You  think  that  would  be  a  probable  amount? 
— They  would  not  do  it  now. 

373.  I  would  not  say  now,  but  three  or  four  years 
ago,  because  1  know  the  company  who  negociated  the 
the  sale.  It  would  not  surprise  you  to  know  that 
£13,00fJ  was  paid  for  the  goodwill  ?— No. 

374.  The  result  of  the  Americana  having  the  control 
of  these  shops  is  that  they  import  the  meat  and  sell 
it,  .ind  practically  they  don't  employ  any  English- 
men or  Irishmen  to  do  their  business? — That  is, 
broadly  speaking,  the  position. 

■  376.  It  means  a  boycott  of  everybody  here  prac- 
tically except  their  own  men  to  do  their  own  business  ? 
— Many  of  their  own  men  are  Britishers  of  course. 

376.  I  know,  but  not  a  great  many  of  them.  They 
employed  them  in  the  beginning.  Have  not  they 
eliminated  them  to  a  very  great  extent  both  in  Liver- 
pool, Glasgow,  and  Dcptford?  As  a  matter  of  fact,  is 
not  it  generally  men  imported  from  America  who 
carry  on  the  business  ? — The  heads  are  all  Americans. 

377.  All  the  men  who  have  good  salaries  are  Ameri- 
cans. Now  with  regard  to  Australia,  I  would  like  to 
know  how  is  it  the  men  buying  the  frozen  meat  specu- 
late in  it  before  it  arrives.  It  is  not  an  operation  m 
futures  ? — No  ;  they  buy  the  sheep  alfve. 

378.  But  the  men  who  buy  the  meat  here  on  specu- 
lation?— They  buy  it  bofore  arrival  in  order  to  be 
certain  of  having  a  continuous  supply  for  their  shops. 
That  is  the  chief  reason.  Sometimes  they  buy  as  a 
speculation. 

379.  With  regard  to  New  Zealand,  did  yon  ever  hear 
of  New  Zealand  people  wanting  to  ha/e  thf-r  meat 
marked  ? — Yes  ;  there  was  an  agitation  there. 

380.  Is  there  an  agitat'on  about  it  -(ill?— Yes  It 
conies  up  periodically. 

381.  Practically  nothing  has  been  done? — ^Nothing. 

382.  With  regard  to  what  the  gentleman  op  pi  site 
asked  you  to  tpeak  to,  with  respect  to  agents  in  the 
country  and  the  retail  of  American  and  other  meat 
by  Americans,  are  you  aware  that  Eastmans'  have  so 
many   hundr«i  shops? — 1,200. 

.3B3.  Is  not  that  practically  taking  the  whole  busi- 
••ess  into  their  own  hands? — They  are  not  an  Ameri- 
can firm — British  entirely. 

.381.  Perhaps  now  they  are.  They  were  not  British 
in  the  beginning.  Are  you  aware  that  Nelsons'  have 
an  enormous  number  of  shops  spread  over  the  whole 
country? — 1,200,  or  more. 

385.  Then  as  to  these  other  firms.  Swift  has  a  place 
in  Dublin  for  ibt.  sale  of  meat?— A  depot  they  call  it 

386.  Yes.  It  is  the  same  in  Leeds  and  Manchester, 
and  the  same  all  over  England  practically.  Not  alone 
have  they  taken  Smithfleld,  but  practically  all  the 
big  centres  of  population  are  in  touch  with  them ; 
am  I  right  in  that?— That  is  right. 

387.  Do  you  think  that  that  is  an  advantage  to 
the  British  producer? — It  is  an  advantage  to  the  con- 
sumer.    I  don't  say  for  anybody  else. 

888.  Not  to  anybody  else? — 1  should  not  think  it 
helps  their  opponents  at  all. 

380.  It  does  not  help  the  agriculturist? — ^I  suppose 
not. 

390.  With  regard  to  railway  rates,  are  you  aware, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  in  the  beginning,  when  live 
cattle  were  first  imported  here  the  railway  rates  from 
Liverpool  to  London  for  native  meat  was  SOs.  a  ton 
and  for  the  foreign  meat  was  25s.  a  ton  ? — That  was 
the  way  about  20  years  ago. 

391.  Are  you  aware  that  it  has  been  changed  since 
t<.  what  you  call  parcels  of  a  certain  number  of  tons 
of  meat,  so  as  to  avoid  the  incongruity,  I  think  I 
may  call  it,  of  ratee,  and  that  this  change  was  made 


in  such  a  way  as  to  suit  the  foreigner  rather  thaiK 
the  native? — I  am  afraid  I  hava  no;  followed  thei 
native  opinion  in  that  matter,  but  as  foreign  im- 
porters, the  alteration  suited  us. 

392.  That  is  to  say,  if  there  were  Irish  or  Scotch* 
killed  in  Liverpool  the  foreigner  got  a  half-price  rat* 
which  practically  meant  a  bonus  of  25s.  a  ton  on. 
foreign  meat  ? — Not  because  it  was  foreign,  but  because- 
of  tha  larger  quantity  sent. 

393.  But  it  worked  out  for  the  foreigner? — Yes. 
(ilfr.  Field.)  So  here  we  have  the  railway  companies^ 

actually  granting  bounties  in  a  free  trade  country  o» 
foreign  products. 

394.  (Mr.  Bowcrman.)  I  understood  you  to  say  that 
you  were  connected  with  the  firm  of  Wtddel  and  Co.  T 
— Yes  ;  a  partner. 

395.  How  long  have  you  been  a  partner? — .\bout. 
20  years. 

396.  Is  it  a  company? — A  private  firm. 

397.  You  have  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  doings 
here  of  the  North  American  firms? — I  have  only  an. 
outside  knowledge  of  the  North  American  firms. 

.398.  Speaking  of  the  combination  of  importers  being: 
inoperative,  may  I  ask  you  why  you  incorporated  that 
paragraph  in  your  statement? — I  gathered  that  the- 
Committee   wanted   information   on  that   point. 

399.  Page  2,  second  paragraph? — I  thought  that  ib 
related  to  the  subject  mater  of  the  inquiry. 

400.  Do  you  suggest  that  ofScial  meetings  of  these- 
four  or  five  firms  were  held  at  one  time  ? — ^Yes. 

401.  Up  to  what  date? — About  a  year  ago. 

402.  Can  you  give  the  Committee  any  reason  why 
they  ceased  holding  these  special  meetings  ? — I  can  only- 
give  the  reason  as  an  outsider.  I  don't  know  the  real 
reasons  ;  but  up  to  that  date  the  four  companies  had 
been  dealing  with  only  North  American  meat,  and 
they  could  arrange  the  price  of  it  among  themselves. 
But  about  a  year  ago,  when  Swift  and  Company  bought 
the  da  Plate  Company,  they  then  became  the 
owners  of  South  American  meat  as  well  as  North 
American  meat.  The  other  four  could  control  Swiff» 
action  in  regard  to  North  American  meat.  He  coukfi 
do  as  he  pleased  with  the  South  American,  and  li 
presume  it  would  not  suit  them  to  go  on  with  the- 
combination. 

403.  You  would  not  suggest  that  their  position  is  so- 
secure  as  to  render  the  weekly  meeting  unnecessary  ? — 
No.     It  is  less  secure  now  than  it  was  two  years  ago. 

404.  Their  position  in  the  English  markets  is  les* 
secure? — Yes,  because  of  South  American  competition. 

406.  With  regard  to  the  point  raised  by  Mr.  Field 
as  to  the  shops  at  Smithfleld,  you  say  there  are  25' 
retail  shops  there  controlled  by  the  American  firms? — 
One  cannot  say  the  exact  number,  but  ostensibly  there- 
are  between  25  and  30  there. 

406.  Owned  by  the  companies  whose  names  are  girei* 
as  forming  trusts? — Yes. 

407.  Do  you  suggest  that  their  position  and  infiuenoe- 
in  the  market  is  increasing? — Not  recently. 

408.  Not  within  what  period  of  years  ? — I  think  not 
within  the  last  two  years. 

409.  There  would  be  a  diflBculty  in  getting  informa- 
tion as  to  the  exact  number  of  shops  owned  by  them  ? — 
You  have  information  as  to  the  shops  ostensibly  owned 
by  them.    You  cannot  get  behind  the  official  figures. 

410.  You  know  of  the  difficulty  in  getting  exact  in- 
formation. Am  I  justified  in  accepting  that  as  an 
index  of  their  general  mode  of  procedure  in  oonductinjf 
the  business  of  every  business  they  own  ? — They  don't 
wear  their  hearts  on  their  sleeve.  They  keep  as  much 
information  as  they  can  get.  What  they  have  to  reveal 
they  give  up. 

411.  Deptford  has  been  referred  to,  that  is  the 
number  of  live  cattle,  American  cattle,  that  arrive  at 
Deptford.  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  the  procedure 
there  ? — I  am  afraid  not.  I  am  more  concerned  with 
the  meat  after  it  is  dead  than  when  it  is  alive.  I 
don't  come  in  contact  with  it  myself  until  I  see  it  in 
the  market. 
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-  413.  Befeience  has  been  made  to  what  has  been 
termed  the  black  list.  1  would  like  for  my  own  in- 
formation that  yoa  should  explain  what  that  means  1 — 
It  is  alleged  that  the  American  tirms  have  a  list  on 
which  they  place  the  names  of  those  who  don't  pay 
or  don't  pay  promptly. 

.  413.  Does  that  mean  ceasing  to  supply  them  with 
meat?— That  is  the  net  result.  They  find  that  people 
axe  bad  payers  and  they  don't  supply  them. 

414.  Don't    ihey    allow   credit? — A   little. 

'  415.  Is  there  a  limitation  laid  down  by  the  Trust 
with  regard  to  that  ? — I  don't  know. 

416.  (Mr.  Field.)  Are  you  aware  it  is  a  fact  that  if 
•what  is  bought  the  preceding  week  is  not  paid  for  on 
the  Monday  they  write  the  buyers'  names  on  a  list, 
and  these  men  won't  be  supplied  by  any  of  the  Ameri- 
•cans  next  week? — I  don't  think  it  is  quite  so  drastic 
.as  that,  but  something  in  that  line. 

(Mr.  Field.)  I  am  told  it  is. 

417.  (Mr.  Bowerman.)  Unless  the  man  pays  in  a 
week  his  meat  is  liable  to  be  stopped,  as  far  as  you 
Icnow  ? — I  don't  know  how  it  operates,  but  I  expect  it 
-would  operate  in  that  way. 

':  418.  The  use  of  the  word  "  black  "  is  ominous  ? — That 
is,  of  course,  an  inside  secret.  Outsiders  know  only 
4^erally  what  happens,  but  I  assume  the  black  list 
man  is  ntjt  served  with  meat,  and  consequently  someone 
«lse  must  supply  it. 

419.  I  take  it  you  know  what  has  been  done  in 
America  by  this  trust  and  the  inquiries  that  have  been 
made  there  concerning  its  operations? — Only  from  the 
papers. 

420.  0£Scial  information  will  be  given,  of  course, 
but  I  may  ask  your  opinion  as  to  whether  they  are 
:gradually  gaining  a  position  in  England  which  will 
-enable  them  to  do  precisely  what  they  did  in  America, 
if  they  are  not  doing  it  already  ? — Of  course,  it  strikes 
«n  onlooker  that  that  is  the  tendency  of  the  method. 

421.  What  companies  does  your  firm  control? — We 
^on't  control  any  companies  at  all.  We  act  as  agents 
in  London  for  these  freezing  companies  in  various 
parts  of  the  world. 

422.  Whom  do  you  act  as  agents  for? — I  can  give 
you  the  information,  if  it  interests  you.  I  have  no 
particular  objection.  If  you  have  a  list  of  freezing 
«ompanies  there  I  could  mark  those  for  whom  we  act. 

423.  I  won't  press  you  if  you  have  the  slightest 
objection  to  it? — I  have  no  objection.  The  companies, 
«8  a  rule,  don't  have  a  sole  agent  here.  They  send  it 
to  different  agents. 

424.  Very  well,  I  don't  wish  to  go  into  it.  Is  this 
Smithfield  and  Argentine  Company  a  small  company? 
— Yes,  a  small  company. 

4S5.  An  American  company? — No,  a  British  com- 
pany. 

426.  An'English  company  incorporated  in  England? 
' — I  believe  it  is  incorporated  in  England. 

427.  And  entirely  outside  the  control  and  influence 
of  these  firms? — Yes. 

428.  So  far  as  your  company  is  concerned,  have  you 
had  any  business  connection  with  these  firms  either 
individually  or  collectively,  that  is  the  American  firms, 
the  trust  firms,  as  we  call  it? — I  have  done  business 
with  them  sometimes. 

429.  Have  you  any  business  connection  with  them 
at  the  present  time  ? — Yes.  We  sometimes  sell  to  these 
companies  if  they  are  buyers. 

430.  You  have  no  direct  or  indirect  financial  interest 
in  them  ? — None  whatever. 

4.31.  (Sir  Thrmas  Elliott.)  In  the  course  of  your 
work  as  a  business  man  you  have  probably  followed 
very  carefully  the  movements  in  regard  to  prices  of 
beef  in  different  districts? — I  have. 

432.  You  are  probably  aware  that  this  year  in  re- 
gard to  several  districts  there  has  been  a  not  inoon- 
liderable  advance  in  price  ? — That  is  so. 

4.^3.  Have  you  formed  any  judgment  as  to  the  cause 
of  that  increase  ?— Chiefly  short  arrivals  from  America. 


434.  Have  you  been  able  to  follow  the  matter  so  aa 
to  form  an  opinion  as  to  why  small  supplies  arrived 
from  America? — The  demand  in  the  States  has  over- 
taken the  supply,  and  there  is  less  for  export. 

435.  Then  the  production  of  the  United  States  haa 
remained  the  same,  only  they  have^  not  had  so  much 
surplus  to  send  to  us? — That  is  the  position. 

436.  Have  you  heard  that  the  financial  condition  of 
the  United  States  had  any  effect  in  the  forwarding  of 
supplies? — It  had  a  temporary  effect  last  year.  It 
forced  them  forward  so  as  to  realise  cash.  I  don't 
think  it  is  having  any  influence  on  the  position  now. 

437.  You  think  that  the  main  factor  in  the  receipt 
of  our  smaller  supply  is  the  growing  demand  in  th« 
United  States  itself? — The  demand  is  overtaking  the 
supply. 

438.  Is  that  enough  to  account  for  the  rise  in  price  f 
— That  and  the  shortage  from  Australia  and  New 
Zealand  ihis  year  and  also  a  temporary  scarcity  of 
English  meat. 

439.  If  you  were  asked  generally  you  would  say  that 
the  cause  of  rise  in  price  this  year  is  due  to  the  short- 
age of  supply  in  every  direction  coming  simul- 
taneously, and  also  to  the  increase  of  the  home  de- 
mand in  the  United  States? — Yes,  you  might  also  say 
particularly. 

440.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  this  increase  in  price  in 
the  current  year  is  in  any  respect  due  to  the  trust 
operations  of  these  firms? — I  don't  think  so  at  all. 

441.  When  did  these  four  firms  begin  to  co-operate 
in  the  manner  you  have  described? — It  came  very 
gradually.     I  should  think  about  10  or  15  years  ago. 

442.  Therefore,  in  your  opinion  the  effect  of  any 
combination  of  this  kind  on  price  has  been  very  much 
the  same  during  the  whole  of  that  perioJ?— Yes. 

443.  Or  would  you  say  that  the  combination,  if  there 
be  a  combination,  has  become  more  effective  as  regards 
its  effect  on  the  price  ? — It  was  becoming  more  effective 
until  about  a  year  ago.  They  were  getting  more 
closely  together  until  then. 

444.  Yet  it  was  after  that  date  that  the  rise  ia 
prices  occurred.  Would  that  confirm  your  view  that 
the  rise  in  prices  was  due  to  the  causes  that  you 
attribute  it  to  ? — Yes.     I  still  adhere  to  that  view, 

445.  With  regard  to  the  retail  business  of  these 
firms,  which  of  these  firms  have  retail  shops  in  the 
provinces  ?— None  of  these  American  firms. 

446.  Therefore  all  their  relations  are  with  private 
shopkeepers? — That  is  so. 

447.  They  show  no  indication  of  establishing  a 
retail  business  ? — None  whatever. 

448.  (Mr.  Field.)  They  have  wholesale  dep6ts,  you 
know?— They  could  not  start  a  retail  business  them- 
selves, and  also  sell  for  retail.     That  would  never  do. 

449.  (Chairman.)  You  say  that  all  their  relations  are 
with  private  shopkeepers  ? — Yes. 

450.  What  exactly  do  you  mean?— They  sell  the 
meat  to  private  shopkeepers. 

451.  Do  they  control,  so  far  as  they  do  control,  the 
price  of  the  meat  through  the  shopkeepers  ?— They 
control  the  price  of  the  meat  before  it  gets  to  the 
private  shopkeeper. 

452.  He  has  to  buy  from  them  at  their  price? — 
Yes,  if  he  cannot  do  better  elsewhere. 

453.  You  have  told  us  something  about  a  black 
list.  Do  they  use  that  black  list  in  order  to  restrict 
competition  from  outside  sources? — I  think  the  idea 
is  simply  to  protect  themselves  against  bad  debts. 

464.  I  merely  put  it  to  you  because  it  is  constantly 
alleged,  as  you  know,  that  supposing  there  is  an  in- 
dspendent  supplier  of  provincial  markets  who  some- 
times has  to  get  meat  from  one  of  these  firms,  if  he 
is  put  on  the  black  list  he  may  be  very  seriously 
inconvenienced  ? — If  he  does  not  pay  he  deserves  to 
be  inconvenienced. 

455.  Quit*  apart  from  the  reason  for  putting  him 
on  it  is  a  very  serious  matter  for  him  to  be  put  on 
the  black  list?— Of  course,  I  have  not  admitted  what 
the  operation  of  the  black  list  is.     I  don't  know.     I 
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know  thmt  people  are  very  anxious  to  keep  off  tho 
black  list. 

456.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  they  would  have 
the  means  of  putting  a  great  deal  of  pressure  on 
people  who  did  anything  they  disapproved  of;  whether 
they  exercise  it  rightly  or  wrongly  is  a  different 
matter? — Yes. 

467.  You  say  that  the  combination  existed  for  10 
or  16  years? — Yes.  It  was  gradually  getting  into 
shape  as  the  years  went  on. 

468.  TJiere  was,  you  know,  a  report  of  the  United 
States  Senate  in  1905  findinz  that  such  a  combination 
edited  then? — I  believe  there  was.  I  have  not 
•tadied  it. 

459.  How  early  did  they  begin  their  proceedings  in 
England?  How  early  did  they  obtain  control  of  the 
meat  supply  in  this  country  as  far  as  they  have  it? — 
I  should  think  that  ten  years  ago  they  were  in  pretty 
much  the  same  position  as  they  are  in  now. 

460.  When  did  they  buy  the  first  stalls  in  Smith- 
field  ? — They  began  it  about  five  years  ago. 

461.  That  would  look  as  if  the  combination  was 
still  growing  five  years  ago? — Yes.  It  was  gradually 
taking  shape. 

462.  What  exactly  is  the  position  of  the  stall- 
holder? Does  ho  sell  to  the  retailer? — Yes.  Retail 
butchers  come  to  him  in  the  morning  and  buy  from 
the  stallholder  and  take  it  away  to  their  own  places. 

463.  You  said  several  times  that  they  control  optnly 
25  shops,  but  you  cannot  possibly  tell  us  how  many 
they  control  beyond  that.  Do  you  mean  us  to  under- 
eCand  you  think  it  quite  possible  that  they  do  control 
others  besides  those? — It  is  possible,  but  I  have  no 
means  of  knowing  whether  they  do  it.  They  could 
do  it  and  have  a  nominee  in  the  shop.  That  is  what 
is  commonly  alleged. 

464.  You  don't  know  whether  they  do  that  or  not? 
-No. 

465.  Are  there  four  or  five  of  these  firms? — It  de- 
pends on  whether  yon  count  Hammond's  as  a  separate 
fifrm  or  not. 

466.  Hammond's  has  been  bought  up  by  Armour's. 
■When  did  the  meetings  of  these  firms  cease? — ^About 
a'  year  ago. 

467.  That  was  just  about  the  time  that  Swift's 
bought  the  La   Plata   Company? — Yes. 

468.  I  think  we  have  been  told  on  this  Committeo 
that  some  member  of  your  firm  had  something  to  do 
with  the  purcha.se? — We  acted  as  agents  for  the  La 
Plata   until  Swift's  bought  it  up. 

469.  Had  you  anything  to  do  with  these  negotia- 
tions for  tho  sale  of  that? — We  had  as  agents  for  the 
company. 

470.  You  acU^  for  the  La  Plata  Company? — No. 
We  did  not  act  for  them.  We  were  the  London  agents 
here  and  we  assisted  the  transfer  as  far  as  It  was  our 
duty  to  do  so. 

471.  That  is  how  you  came  to  know  about  it? — Y'es. 

472.  (Mr.  Field.)  You  say  that  none  of  these  whole- 
ule  coropanies  are  retailers.     You  forgot  to  mention 


that  Nelson's  were  large  retailers? — Yes,  but  they  are 
not  one  of  these  companies. 

473.  (Chairman.)  They  are  an  English  firm? — ^Ye«, 

474.  And  have  no  connection  with  the  America& 
companies  ? — No. 

476.  (Sir  Thomas  Elliott.)  I  suppose  that  Nelson's 
compete  with  the  four  American  firms  for  the  retail 
business? — They  are  competing  against  the  American 
companies'  customers. 

476.  Tliey  are  not  competitors  with  the  four 
American  firms? — No. 

477.  (Mr.  Fountain.)  T  don't  quite  understand  this 
matter  of  the  American  companies  purchasing  stalls  ia 
Smithfield.  So  far  as  they  purchased  stalls  in  Smith- 
field  they  as  American  companies  sold  to  themselves  as 
stallholders  ? — Yes. 

478.  Then  what  advantage  do  they  gain  by  acquir- 
ing stalls? — They  save  the  salesman's  commission. 

479.  They  eliminate  the  middleman? — Yes. 

480.  The  operation,  if  anything,  tends  to  make  meat 
cheaper  by  eliminating  the  middleman  ?— Yes. 

481.  (Mr.  Ward.)  In  reference  to  this  question  of 
supply  and  demand  in  America,  is  there  any  means 
really  of  estimating  the  demand  in  America? — No. 
The  demand  simply  grows  with  the  population.  You 
know  it  is  growing  by  the  fact  that  the  supply  is 
running  short. 

482.  Is  not  that  rather  arguing  in  a  circle? — It  is 
rather. 

433.  There  is  really  no  means  of  knowing  ? — There  is 

not. 

484.  (Mr.  Pini;erman.)  The  possession  of  stalls  in 
Smithfield  market  by  American  firms  means  the  exclu- 
sion of  English  meat  from  these  shops? — Yes. 

486.  I  understood  you  to  agree  with  the  suggestion 
of  Mr.  Field,  that  the  railway  companies  are  giving 
these  firms  advantageous  terms  for  carriage? — The 
railway  companies  give  a  25-shilling  rate  from  Liver- 
pool to  London  for  a  certain  quantity  of  meat.  For  a 
small  quantity  they  have  a  higher  rate.  The 
Americans  and  South  Americans  are  practically  tho 
only  people  who  take  advantage  of  the  lower  rate. 

486.  That  means  they  are  getting  the  advantage  of 
the  preferential  rate,  and  in  some  instances  command- 
ing the  advantage  of  a  higher  price  for  their  meat  in 
the  English  market  than  the  English  beef  commands? 
— Tliat  is  when  it  is  of  better  quality. 

487.  I  am  not  speaking  of  that,  but  only  of  the  fact 
that  they  are  able  to  command  a  better  price  than 
English  beef  in  their  own  market? — ^Yes. 

488.  (Mr.  Fountain.)  I  understand  you  to  say  that 
the  supply  of  home  cattle  to  the  English  markets  is  in 
no  way  controlled  by  these  companies  7 — No. 

489.  Why  are  cattle  imported  alive? — ^As  one  of  a 
firm  that  deals  entirely  in  frozen  and  chilled  meat,  I 
don't  know  why  they  are  imported  alive.  I  think  they 
ought  not  to  lie. 

(Mr.  Field.)  When  the  meat  is  alive  it  is  really  in 
better  form  for  handling. 


Committee  adjourned  until  Tuesday,  October  6th. 
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At  35,  Great  George  Street,  Westminster,  S.W. 

AT  12  o'clock  noox. 


C.    W.    BOWEBMAN,    Esq.,    M.P. 

Sir  T.  H.  Elliott,  K.C.B. 
W.  Fi£LD,  Esq.,  M.P. 


PEESENT  : 

Lord  ROBERT  CECIL,  K.C.,  M.P.  (Chairman). 


H.  Fountain,  Esq. 

"W.  Dudley  Ward,  Esq.,  M.P. 

^Y.  Wkddel,  Esq. 

Percy  Ashley,  Esq.  {Secretary). 


Stephen  John  Spurling,  Esq.,  examined. 


490-500.  {Chairman.)  I  don't  know  what  your  busi- 
ness is,  Mr.  SpnrUng?— I  am  a  member  of  the  London 
Stock  Exchange. 

601.  I  think  you  desire  first  to  deal  with  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Beef  Trust  in  America  ? — I  have  no  objec- 
tion whatever  to  giving  evidence  before  this  Committee 
or  saying  what  I  have  discovered  in  the  course  of  my 
inquiries,  but  I  think  it  my  duty  to  state  that  there 
18  a  very  strong  objection  among  gentlemen  con- 
nected with  the  meat  trade  to  the  composition  of  this 
Committee.     It  is  felt 

502.  I  don't  know  that  we  can  listen  to  that.  That 
is  a  matter  which  you  must  represent  to  those  who 
appointed  us.  You  have  furnished  us  with  a  proof 
of  your  evidence,  and  perhaps  we  had  better  go  through 
that.  There  are  certain  parts  of  your  proof  which  we 
shall  not  be  able  to  go  into  because  they  are  beyond 
our  reference.  You  first  refer  to  a  committee  of  the 
United  States  Senate  which  was  appointed  in  1890  ? — 
Yes. 

503.  Have  you  got  a  copy  of  the  report  of  that  com- 
mittee ? — I  have  got  various  extracts  from  that  report. 

604.  You  set  out  an  extract  here  which  you  may  as 
well  read?— Yes.  They  reported  that  a  combina- 
tion exists  at  Chicago  between  the  principal  packing 
houses  which  controls  the  market  and  fixes  the  price 
of  beef  and  beef  cattle  in  their  own  interest ;  that  the 
market  at  Chicago  dominates  absolutely  the  price  of 
beef  cattle  in  the  whole  country,  and  that  the  business 
is  practically  in  the  hands  of  four  establishments ; 
that  cattle  owners  going  with  their  cattle  to  the 
Chicago  market  find  no  competition  among  buyers, 
and  if  they  refu.se  to  take  the  first  bid  are  forced  to 
accept  a  lower  one.  Mr.  P.  D.  Armour,  head  of  one  of 
the  four  establishments  above  mentioned,  admitted  in 
evidence  that  "  they  combined  to  fix  the  price  of  beef 
to  the  purchaser  and  consumer  so  as  to  keep  up  the 
cost  in  their  own  interest "  ;  and  the  committee  re- 
ported that  they  had  raised  the  price  of  dressed  meat 
while  lowering  the  price  of  cattle,  and  that  they 
opened  shops  and  undersold  small  butchers  at  various 
places  in  order  to  force  them  to  buy  dressed  meat  from 
the  Trust. 

505.  We  will  have  it  for  what  it  is  worth,  because 
we  shall  get  the  original  report? — I  tried  to  get  the 
original  report  from  the  United  States,  but  have  not 
been  able  to  get  it  up  to  now. 

506.  We  have  sent  an  application  for  it,  and  we 
shall  have  it.  Then  you  quote  a  decision  by  Judge 
Grosscup  to  the  effect  that  the  acts  of  the  Trust  were 
illegal,  and  granting  an  injunction,  and  you  say  that 
that  was  taken  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  appeal  was  dismissed? — That  is  right. 

507.  Can  you  give  me  a  reference  to  the  reports  of 
either  of  these  judgments,  because  if  they  are  reported 
in  regular  law  reports  I  should  have  thought  we 
should  have  been  able  to  get  them  ? — That  is  taken  out 
of  a  book  called  "The  Greatest  Trust  in  the  World," 
which  is  a  reprint  of  articles  which  appeared  in 
"  Everyman's  Magazine,"  in  America. 
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508.  Does  the  author  of  the  book  give  the  reference 
to  the  case  before  Judge  Grosscup  ? — Yes. 

509.  Can  you  give  it  to  me?— The  date  is  February 
18th,  1903.  •' 

510.  That  does  not  give  me  the  date  of  the  appeal? 
— The  date  of  the  appeal  I  do  not  know,  but  the 
judgment  was  given  on  May  26th,  1903.  I  have  got 
a  considerable  amount  of  the  judgment  here  if  yoa 
like  me  to  read  it. 

511.  I  don't  think  we  need  trouble  with  that.  I 
don't  think  it  is  very  material  to  us.  The  fact  that, 
there  is  a  Trust  is  material,  but  I  don't  think  the-, 
fact  that  it  is  illegal  in  America  is.  On  the  17th  of 
December,  1903,  there  were  further  proceedings 
against  Messrs.  Armour,  Swift  and  others,  anU  they 
were  condemned? — Yes,  and  fined  6,000  dollars.- 

512.  For   infringing   the   States   Anti-Trust  law? 

Yes.     The  date  of  that  decision  is  the  23rd  of  April, 
1904.     The  action  was  commenced  in  December,  1903. 

513.  You  say  that  the  four  houses  originally  con- 
trolling lli8  Chicago  markets  were  the  four  houses 
which  we  have  heard  described  as  the  big  four  here — 
Armour,  Swift,  Morris  and  Hammond? — That  is  so. 

514.  Then  you  say  that  the  National  Packing  Com- 
pany was  formed? — When  these  four  houses  started 
their  operations  they  gradually  bought  up  smaller 
houses  and  eventually  they  brought  all  the  smaller 
houses  into  one  large  company  which  they  called  the 
National  Packing  Company,  and  the  three  houses 
found  the  capital  to  establish  the  National  Packing 
Company. 

515.  Do  thi'y  now  hold  the  stock  in  the  National 
Packing  Company? — Yes,  except  Hammond,  who  sold 
the  wholii  of  liis  interest  to  Armour. 

516.  I  think  that  appears  in  a  report  made  by  Mr. 
Garfield  ?— Yes. 

517.  We  need  not  go  into  that.     Then  you  say  that; 
the  Cential  Trust  Company  of  Chicago  is  the  finan- 
cial agency  of  the  packing  industry  of  that  city? — 
That  is  so. 

518.  What  do  you  mean  by  financial  agency? — 
In  all  businesses  there  has  to  be  a  certain  amount  of 
financing.  I  take  it  that  the  larger  houses,  not  satis- 
fied with  the  usual  banking  facilities,  established  a 
financial  house  of  their  own  for  which  they  found  the 
capital. 

519.  Bo  you  mean  to  say  that  the  Central  Trust 
Company  confines  its  business  to  financing  these  par- 
ticular businesses? — Practically  entirely.  That  is  a 
matter  of  common  knowledge  in  Chicago. 

520.  Then  you  set  out  the  people  who  are  admitted 
to  be  connected  with  that  firm  ? — Yes. 

521.  I  don't  know  that  we  need  go  into  the  names. 
I  really  think  that  the  rest  of  the  paragraph  is  merely 
a  summary? — Yes,  merely  deductions  from  what  I 
have  tried  to  prove. 

522.  Your  point  rather  is  that  the  existence  of  the 
National   Packing   Company    and    the   Central   Trust 
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Company,  apart  from  other  things,  shows  the  exist- 
ence of  the  closj  alliance  b.tween  these  houaee?— 
That  is  80. 

523.  Now  come  Id  llie  Trust  and  its  competitors 
for  Bruish  trade.  The  importation  of  live  cattle  for 
slaughtvr  from  the  I'nited  States  was  commenced  in 
1873  ;  IS  that  right  ?— That  is  right,  according  to  the 
Board  of  Trade  r>.turns. 

5J4.  We  have  already  had  a  great  deal  of  that ; 
you  need  not  go  through  it.  Ihen  you  deal  with 
the  fact  that  ngulalioiis  were  made — and  I  think 
that  is  all  we  can  take  from  you— the  fact  that  regu- 
lations were  made  by  the  Board  of  Agriculture  in 
pursuance  of  their  powers,  excluding  cattle  V — Yes, 
from  ivery  country  except  the  United  States  and 
Canada. 

525.  In  18i>^l  and  1S9G  the  Diseases  of  Animals  Acts 
were  passed.  In  1900  tliere  was  a  further  outbreak  of 
cattle  disease  in  Argentina,  and  the  result  was  the 
imports  of  cattle  from  that  country  were  forbidden  ? — 
Yea,  on  April  2nd,   ISKX). 

526.  Then    in    February,    1903,    the    imports    from 
.Argentina   were  resumed? — Yes,   and  the  restrictions 

were  finally  re-imposed  again  on  June  30th,  1903. 

527.  So  the  result  was  that  New  Zealand  and  Aus- 
tralia, Canada,  and  the  United  States  of  America,  con- 
trolled by  the  Trust,  were  the  only  countries  which 
could  send  live  animals  to  this  country? — That  is  so. 

528.  And  of  those  New  Zealand  and  Australia  are 
practically  prevented  by  reason  of  distance  from 
sending  live  cattle  so  that  the  only  competitor  was 
Canada  ? — Really  no  competition  at  all. 

529.  You  say  that  the  Trust  had  obtained  control 
of  the  Canadian  cattle  too  ? — Yes,  shortly  after  it  had 
secured  control  in  the  United  States,  by  taking  the 
freights  on  all  vessels  shipping  cattle,  or  a  great  many 
of  them^  and  thus  preventing  independent  imports. 

530.  Xot  by  business  in  Canada ;  not  by  buying 
ranches  ? — By  buying  cattle  in  Canada — not  store 
cattle — the  few  fatted  cattle  they  get  there.  The 
store  cattle  they  send  over  the  border  into  the  States. 

531.  So  much  for  live  meat.  In  1877  was  begun 
the  importation  of  fresh  beef  from  the  United  States. 
It  is  set  out  in  the  figures  which  we  already  have? — 
Yes.     You  have  all  those. 

532.  You  point  out  that  the  Argentine  supply  of 
fresh  meat  naturally  went  up  immediately  when  the 
Argentina  live  cattle  supply  was  cut  off? — Yes. 

533.  Then  you  say  that  Argentina  was  still  a 
serious  comjietitor  with  the  Trust  in  beef? — Yes. 
Argentina  was  still  a  competitor  with  the  Trust,  and 
it  was  necessary  for  the  States  to  enter  into  some 
arrangement  to  get  control  of  the  Argentina  trade. 

534.  At  the  top  of  page  3  you  make  a  general 
allegation  that  it  did  so?— Yes. 

635.  Can  yoU  give  us  any  details  of  that  or  tell  us 
how  wo  can  get,  if  necessary,  any  further  information 
as  to  that? — You  can  take  it  from  the  prices  in  the 
Board  of  Agriculture  statistics  and  in  the  "Meat 
Trade  Journal"  for  those  years. 

536.  That  is  as  to  the  sudden  fall  of  prices  in 
1903?— Yes.  '^ 

537.  You  say  that  that  was  in  your  view  organised 
by  the  Beef  Trust?— I  think  it  was  from  what  I 
have  read  in  the  reports  of  the  Sansinena  Company, 
the  River  Plate  Company,  and  other  meat  companies, 
and  also  from  what  I  have  learned  from  a  man 
who  has  been  engaged  in  Argentina  breeding  cattle 
for  many  years.  I  got  the  majority  of  the  informa- 
tion from  a  gentleman  named  Walker.  He  used  to 
be  manager  for  Mr.  Tornquist,  one  of  the  largest  ranch 
owners  in  Argentina. 

638.  He  would  not  know  what  the  Trust  had  been 
doing  in  Smithfield?— No,  but  he  put  two  and  two 
together.  The  price  of  cattle  was  gradually  raised 
in  Arg.'ntina  and  the  price  of  meat  was  gradually 
knocked  down  on  this  side. 

6-39.  At  any  rate,  those  two  things  went  together 
yon  say?— I  think  they  did. 

640.  And  it  is  a  matter  of  inference  that  it  was  due 
to  the  oiKraticn  of  fbo  Beef  Trust?— Not  altogether  a 


matter  of  my  inference,  but  from  information  which 
I  have  received  from  other  people. 

541.  I  don't  want  to  press  you,  but,  of  course,  I 
fetl  and  I  think  that  there  are  others  of  the  Com- 
mittee feel  that  a  specific  statement  carries  far  more 
weight  with  us  than  a  general  statement? — Yes.  I 
don't  know  how  I  can  put  it  to  you. 

542.  If  you  can  tell  us  exactly  the  evidence  on 
which  you  arrived  at  that  conclusion  it  would  carry 
more  weight  than  a  general  statement.  However,  if 
you  cannot,  w©  will  pass  on? — There  is  one  specific 
statement  made  in  the  rexwrt  of  the  chairman  of  the 
River  Plate  Meat  Company  at  the  general  meeting. 
I  have  not,  unfortunately,  noted  the  date  of  the 
general  meeting. 

543.  It  must  be  in  1907,  evidently  ?— Yes.  I  think 
it  was  in  January,  1907. 

544.  Because  he  was  dealing  only  with  the  trade  in 
the  year  1906? — Yes.  Of  course,  that  is  a  little  later 
on.  I  was  going  back  to  1903  and  1904,  when  they 
knocked  the  prices  down.  That  you  can  take  from 
the  prices  published  by  the  Board  of  Agriculture, 
which  I  have  brought  here. 

645.  We  have  not  got  the  prices  earlier  than  1904, 
so  that  I  cannot  follow  it.  Perhaps  you  have  got 
them  ? — I  am  afraid  I  have  not  got  them  here  either. 
I  have  only  brought  the  books  for  last  year. 

546.  Is  it  your  view  that  Argentina  chilled  beef  fell 
quite  out  of  proportion? — Quite  out  of  proportion  to 
English. 

547.  American  and  Argentine  fell  together? — Yes. 
They  fell  out  of  proportion  to  English  at  that  time, 
although  the  price  of  cattle  in  the  country  was 
slightly  higher.  So  I  am  informed.  The  official  prices 
are  aU  in  the  Board  of  Agriculture's  statistics. 

648.  If  you  look  at  the  prices  it  would  really  appear 
that  what  happened  was  that  in  1902  there  was  a  very- 
considerable  rise,  and  that  was  so  in  the  United 
States  also  ? — I  don't  know  about  1902.  I  don't  think 
I  have  gone  farther  back  than  1903. 

549.  In  1903  they  went  down ;  in  1904  still  more. 
In  1905  and  1906  they  touched  their  really  lowest 
point? — That  is  so. 

650.  That  seems  to  be  the  effect  of  the  figures? — If 
you  turn  up — I  will  try  to  produce  it  for  you — the  report 
of  the  general  meeting  of  the  River  Plate  Meat  Com- 
pany, you  will  find  the  chairman  said  that  the  loss 
in  1906  was  due  to  the  high  price  of  stock  in  Argen- 
tina and  the  low  price  of  beef  in  England,  and  that 
it  had  taken  the  people  who  worked  the  business  over 
in  Argentina  two  or  three  years  to  lower  the  price  of 
beef  over  here  and  to  put  the  price  of  cattle  up  on 
the  other  side. 

651.  These  variations  of  price  were  the  same  as  the 
prices  whose  variations  were  inquired  into  by  Mr. 
Garfield  ? — I  don't  think  the  Argentina 

552.  It  had  nothing  to  do  with  Argentina,  but  in  the 
United  States  there  was  the  same  variation  in  price 
in  1902,  coming  down  suddenly,  and  in  1905  there  was 
an  official  report,  which  has  been  circulated? — ^Yes, 
but  Mr.  Garfield's  report  does  not  carry  any  weight  in 
the  United  States,  because  it  was  practically  proved 
at  the  further  inquiry  which  was  made  that  he  only 
took  evidence  from  certain  people  who  offered  evidence 
to  him.     There  was  no  full  inquiry  made  by  him. 

553.  What  inquiry  was  that  ? — I  think  it  is  referred 
to  in  this  book  here — "The  Greatest  Trust  in  the 
World." 

554.  You  say  that  the  La  Plata  Company  was  pur- 
chased by  Swift?— Yes. 

555.  And  you  say  that  Messrs.  Morris  have  acquired 
an  option  of  the  La  Blanca? — Yes.  I  believe  that 
within  the  last  fortnight  that  option  has  lapsed.  The 
man  who  told  me  that  they  had  got  the  option  for 
La  Blanca  told  me  within  the  last  few  days  that  the 
option  had  lapsed. 

556.  They  are  not  going  to  buy  La  Blanca  ?— I  could 
not  tell  you. 

567.  They  have  not  exercised  their  option  ?^Not  up 
to  the  present. 

558  You  say  tiat  Messrs.  Armour  are  reported  as 
having  a  large  interest  in  tin-  Smithfield  and  Argen- 
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tine  Company  and  the  Frigorifico  Argentine  Company  ? 
— Yes.  As  regards  the  Smithfield  and  Argentine 
Company,  I  have  no  proof,  but  it  is  rumoured 
very  freely  in  Smithfield.  Some  of  the  largest  sales- 
men told  me.  I  may  say  as  regards  the  other  com- 
pany it  has  come  to  me  first  hand  from  the  London 
representative  of  Senor  Morsinia,  one  of  their 
directors. 

559.  Messrs.  Armour  and  Swift,  you  say,  have 
joined  the  Frozen  Meat  Association.  What  is  the 
Frozen  Meat  Association? — I  think  that  Mr.  Weddei 
could  give  you  better  information  on  that. 

560.  You  are  giving  evidence  now? — As  I  under- 
stand, it  is  an  association  of  importers  of  frozen 
meat,  chiefly  from  the  Colonies,  but  there  are  also 
certain  foreign  companies  in  that  association,  I  under- 
stand, who  are  also  connected  with  the  Argentine  trade. 
They  used  certainly  at  one  time  to  arrange  the  prices 
and  supplies  to  suit  themselves,  very  much  the  same 
way  as  the  Trust  did,  but  lately  I  believe  that  has 
been  dropped  a  great  deal  since  Swift  acquired  such  a 
very  lar^e  interest  in  the  frozen  trade. 

561.  Then  why  have  they  joined  the  Frozen  Meat  Trade 
Association? — The  idea  is,  I  suppose,  that  Armour 
and  Swift  have  joined  the  Association  with  the  object 
of  resuming  tlie  arrangements  and  agreements  with 
regard  to  prices  and  supplies. 

562.  When  did  they  join  it  ? — I  believe  about  a  fort- 
night or  three  weeks  ago. 

563.  You  refer  to  the  Mexican  National  Packing 
Company.  What  is  that?  We  have  been  told  here, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  Mexico  does  not  export  any 
beef? — Not  to  England,  perhaps,  not  now. 

564.  Not  to  England.  I  suppose  that  that  is  what 
is  meant  ? — They  do  to  other  parts  of  the  world. 

565.  Then  I  don't  know  that  we  need  bother  much 
about  that.  Is  the  Mexican  National  Packing  Com- 
pany one  of  these  similar  to  the  Chicago  Packing  Com- 
pany?— ^Yes.  The  share  capital  is  owned  by  the 
Chicago  firms  and  a  few  English  firms,  I  believe. 

566.  When  you  say  by  Chicago  firms  you  mean  by 
one  or  other  of  these  big  firms? — Yes. 

567.  You  say  that  in  Brazil  it  has  a  monopoly  to 
set  up  freezing  plant.  Is  there  an  official  monopoly 
granted  to  it  ? — Yes. 

568.  Can  we  get  ofiicial  confirmation  of  that? — It 
was  offered  to  me.  and  I  know  they  bought  it. 

569.  They  bought  the  monopoly  from  a  concession- 
aire at  the  time  ? — Yes,  from  a  concessionaire  in  Brazil. 
A  member  of  the  Government  came  over  here  last  year 
to  try  to  dispose  of  a  concession  and  a  monopoly.  The 
Brazil  Government  was  prepared  to  guarantee  interest 
on  the  working  capital  subscribed.  It  was  offered  to 
me.  I  declined  the  business  on  the  terms  offered.  It 
was  taken  to  Americans  and  sold. 

570.  Do  you  know  which  of  the  Americans? — I  could 
not  tell  you.  All  I  know  is  the  agents  over  here  in- 
formed me  that  the  concession  had  been  sold  to 
American  companies. 

571.  You  don't  know  whether  the  Beef  Trust  or  notT 
^There  are  no  others. 

572.  In  Uruguay  and  Venezuela,  you  say,  it  has 
further  business  connections.  That  is  rather  vague? — 
There  are  two  firms  which  deal  very  largely  in  those 
two  countries,  Messrs.  Cudahy  and  Messrs.  Libby, 
McNeill  and  Libby.  I  don't  know  if  Cudahy  is  a 
Trust  firm,  but  they  work  in  conjunction  with  it. 

57.3.  They  have  a  very  large  business,  you  say,  in 
Venezuela  and  Uruguay? — Yes. 

574.  Coming  to  the  dealings  of  the  Trust  with 
Smithfield,  you  say  that  Mr.  Swift  acquired,  in  1891, 
the  Corner  Stone  Tavern ?--Yes.  That  is  a  matter  you 
can  get  from  the  Corporation  of  London. 

575.  In  1901  he  bought  a  shop  for  £12,000,  and 
another  for  £15,000,  and  then  other  shops  were  bought. 
And  then  you  say  the  price  of  beef  is  fixed  every 
morning  by  the  Trust  firms  ?— That  is  so. 

576.  The  purpose  of  buying  these  shops  was  to  avoid 
paying  commission  ?~I  should  say  that  that  was  the 
original  idea  because,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  English 
firms  who  did  business  in  the  early  years  for  Swift  and 
Armour  did  not  treat  them  exactly  in  a  businesslike 
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way,  and  to  protect  themselves  the  Americans  had  to 
get  into  Smithfield. 

577.  What  do  you  mean  by  did  not  treat  them  in  a 
businesslike  way? — There  was  a  great  deal  of  quarrel- 
ling as  to  the  amount  sold  and  the  prices  charged  on 
which  commission  was  claimed. 

578.  As  far  as  the  control  of  the  beef  supply  of  the 
country  is  concerned,  is  it  in  the  slightest  degree . 
affected  by  the  shops  in  Smithfield? — In  Smithfield; 
market  ? 

579.  Yes? — I  should  say  most  distinctly.  Smithfield- 
market  is  the  largest  meat  market  in  the  world. 

580.  But,  surely,  assuming  of  course  for  the  purpose  . 
of  what  we  are  saying  that  all  you  have  been  telling  us 
is  accurate,  the  real  control  they  have  was  the  control 
of  the  beef  supply  itself,  not  the  question  of  its  distri- 
bution ? — They  have  the  control  of  the  supply  and  also 
of  the  distribution  if  they  can  get  into  tlie  largest 
market. 

581.  You  think  that  that  streiigthens  the  position? 
— Most  decidedly. 

582.  Then  you  say  they  fix  the  price  of  beef  every 
morning? — That  is  so. 

583.  That  is,  I  suppose,  a  matter  of  inference  ? — 
Not  inference.     It  is  a  matter  of  fact. 

684.  How  do  you  mean  matter  of  fact? — I  have  been- 
informed,  and  you  can  have  the  evidence  from  a  gentle- 
man who  has  been  the  employee  of  a  Trust  firm  and 
arranged  prices  and  supplies  as  I  have  described. 

685.  That  would  be  very  valuable.     Does  that  still, 
go  on  ? — I  don't  know.     I  am  told  that  within  the  last 
few  weeks  since  the   appointment  of  this  Committee, 
considerable  alteration  has  been  made  in  their  methods. 

586.  We  were  told  that  there  was  a  considerable 
alteration  about  a  year  ago  ? — No.  It  began  about  last 
June  or  July.  For  instance,  take  the  provinces :  at 
Southampton,  Portsmouth,  Brighton,  Hastings,  in  all 
the  big  towns  on  the  South  Coast,  they  used  to  make 
their  arrangements  daily,  but  these  are  now  all 
stopped.  Every  provincial  agency  is  now  directed- 
from  the  central  office  of  each  firm. 

587.  Then  you  say  the  determination  of  the  price  in 
Smithfield  affects  the  price  all  over  England  :  is  that 
on  the  ground  that  it  is  the  largest  market,  or  that 
they  have  got  large  connections  all  over  England,  or 
both?— A  little  of  both,  I  should  think. 

588.  I  think  you  might  tell  us  about  that  paragraph 
in  your  own  words  at  the  bottom  of  page  3  s — iraving 
firmly  established  itself  in  Smithfield,  the  sales  of  the 
Trust's  meat  on  commission  were  considerably  altered 
The  rate  paid  to  the  salesmen  was  lowered  from  5  per 
cent,  to  li  per  cent.,  and  when  they  grumbled  they 
were  told  they  could  take  it  or  leave  it.  The  price  of 
beef  is  fixed  every  morning  by  the  Trust  firms,  accord- 
ing to  the  supplies  of  meat  each  firm  agrees  to  put  on 
the  market.  This  price  determines  not  only  that  of 
the  beef  sold  in  Smithfield,  but  of  beef  all  over  Eng- 
land, because  the  Trust  having  a  larger  stock  than  any 
other  dealer,  or  any  other  possible  group  of  dealers, 
can  regulate  the  supply  to  each  market  so  as  to  level 
up  the  amount  offered  for  sale  by  throwing  a  hundred 
sides  or  so  to  one  or  by  omitting  to  put  any  meat  at 
all  on  a  second,  and  because  every  buyer  or  seller  of 
native  cattle  has  to  take  into  consideration  the  num- 
ber of  foreign  cattle,  and,  what  is  more  important,  the 
quantity  of  foreign  beef  that  is  on  the  water  coming 
forward  or  in  cold  storage,  and  what  price  will  be  put 
on  these  supplies  by  the  American  firms  when  mar- 
keted in  Smithfield,  whether  they  will  undersell  him 
or  give  him  a  chance  of  a  small  profit.  The  unfairness 
of  this  operation  and  the  restriction  to  free  trade 
which  this  fixing  a  price  entails  may  be  instanced  in 
this  way  :  A  contractor  has  a  large  order  which  he 
takes  to  Morris,  but  finds  the  price  too  high  to  admit 
of  a  profit ;  he  goes  on  to  Swift,  whose  price  he  finds 
exactly  the  same  ;  he  then  gives  the  order  to  Ham- 
mond or  Armour,  and  it  is  returned  with  a  curt  refusal. 
Wherever  he  goes  it  is  the  same  ;  in  every  shop  he 
finds  his  business  known  to  the  manager  before  he 
opens  his  mouth,  and  eventually  he  has  to  return  his 
order  or  deal  with  the  IVust  at  their  price,  if  he  is 
lucky  enough  to  find  they  have  not  raised  it  against 
him.  Here  is  another  instance,  which  actually 
occurred,  the  names  for  obvious  reasons  being  altered. 
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Swiffi  man  in  Devonport  rang  ap  the  liead  offloo  in 
London,  saying  Mean.  Bull  and  Co.,  large  con- 
tractora,  had  bid  him  8a.  lUd.  for  400  sides  of  beef, 
should  he  »ell  them,  the  price  of  the  Trust's  first  grade 
that  day  being  3s.  lid.  f 

688.  When  you  suy  Swift's  man  in  Datonport,  what 
exactly  do  you  mean  ?— Swift's  manager  in  Devonport, 
the  mauagor  of  the  branch.  The  manager  in  London 
replied :  ■  Certainly  not ;  our  price  is  now  48." 
Ininiediatoly  all  the  head  offices  of  all  the  Trust  firms 
were  rung  up  on  the  private  telephones,  raising  the 
price  at  once  to  4s.,  and  arranging  4s.  2d.  for  the 
following  morning.  The  head  offices  in  their  turn  rang 
up  the  provincial  head  offices,  who  advised  all  the 
branches  under  their  charce,  and  in  half  an  hour  every 
manager  of  every  Trust  shop  knew  that  Bull  and  Co. 
wanted  to  buy  400  sides,  that  they  could  have  them 
or  any  part  of  them  at  4s.  to-day,  or  43.  2d.  to-morrow. 
Bull  &  Co.,  of  course,  knew  nothing  of  all  this,  and 
waited  till  the  next  day,  when  they  had  to  pay  4s.  2d., 
because  they  had  to  fulfil  their  contract,  even  at  a 
loss. 

690.  When  you  say  the  head  office,  what  exactly  do 
you  mean  by  the  expression  head  office? — The  head 
office  of  Armour,  Swift  and  Morris,  in  London. 

591.  When  you  say  the  provincial  head  offices,  is  it 
your  evidence  that  the  whole  of  the  country  is  mapped 
out  into  provincial  head  offices,  with  so  many  branch 
offices  under  them  '—Certainly  ;  that  is  a  fact.  I  don't 
know  of  my  own  knowledge,  but  I  have  had  the  whole 
thing  explained  to  me,  but  I  think  you  understand  I 
am  prepared  to  bring  this  evidence  before  you. 

592.  You  give  us  that  instance,  and  think  that  there 
are  men  who  would  come  and  give  us  that  evidence  or 
other  instances  of  the  same  kind  ? — Yes.  I  am  per- 
fectly certain,  under  certain  conditions. 

603.  Conditions  as  to  publication  and  things  of  that 
kind  ?— Yes. 

594.  I  don't  know  that  we  need  ask  you  to  point  out 
to  us  the  effect,  unless  you  attach  great  importance 
to  the  next  paragraph.  It  is  perfectly  obvious  that 
the  effect  of  an  operation  of  that  kind  may  be  very 
serious  indeed.  At  any  rate,  it  puts  it  into  the  power 
of  the  persons  who  carry  out  such  proceedings  practic- 
ally to  control  the  price  of  beef,  and  consequently  the 
price  of  cattle  ? — Yes. 

695.  As  to  the  next  chapter  in  your  evidence,  if  I 
may  so  call  it,  I  would  like  you  to  tell  me  exactly 
how  you  think  it  bears.  At  present  I  don't  quite  see 
that  it  has  any  very  great  bearing  on  what  we  have  got 
to  inquire  into.  So  far  as  it  has  any  bearing,  I  think 
we  shall  probably  get  it  from  the  managers  of  the 
markets? — I  think  that  would  be  better.  I  have  a 
letter  here  from  the  Corporation  saying  lliey  are  going 
to  produce  all  these  figures,  and  it  would  be  a  great 
deal  better  to  get  it  from  them  direct. 

696.  (Chairman.)  I  think  we  may  take  it  that  if  we 
don't  get  the  evidence  Mr.  Spurling  will  come  back 
and  give  us  the  evidence? — Mine  is  merely  compiled 
from  all  these  records,  which  are  at  the  disposal  of 
the  Committee. 

(Mr.  Boxverman.)  May  I  assume  that  the  superin- 
tendent of  the  Corporation  Market  at  Deptford  will 
be  called  as  a  witness? 

(Chairman.)  We  have  no  power  to  call  anybody.  It 
all  depends  on  whether  he  chooses  to  come.  If  we 
were  a  court  wo  should  call  all  these  people,  and  I 
should  be  able  to  answer  (|uite  definitely. 

(ilr.  Bowrrman.)  It  could  be  suggested  to  them. 

697.  (Chairman.)  Certainly.  I  think  we  have 
alreadr  written  suggesting  they  should  come? — Nearly 
everything  to  which  1  have  referred  regarding  Smith- 
field  and  Deptford  aii'  to  be  found  in  these  reports 
which  have  be<'n  published  by  the  Corporation  of  the 
City  of  Ix)ndon  for  the  last  four  or  five  years.  They 
cfjme  out  every  year,  one  for  the  Central  Market  and 
one  for  the  Cattle  Market. 

698.  Take  your  print :  at  the  bottom  of  page  5  there 
is  a  paragraph  about  the  policy  of  the  Trust? — The 
policy  of  the  Trust  has  been  to  diminish  supplies  of 
live  animals  and  increase  imports  of  chilled  and  frozen 
beef. 

599.  That  has  really  been  a  matter  of  inference  from 
what  has  happened.  You  cannot  really  say  that  you 
have  information  as  to  what  the  policy  of  the  Trust 


is  itself? — No,  except  that  they  send  over  a  great 
many  fewer  live  cattle  both  from  Canada  and  the 
United  States ;  they  kill  them  over  there,  so  that 
they  may  have  the  benefit  of  the  bye-products,  etc., 
on  the  spot. 

600.  You  set  out  the  figures,  which  no  doubt  are  taken 
from  the  same  sources,  which  illustrate  that  allega- 
tion?— Yes,  except  that  the  figures  regarding  the 
supply  of  live  animals  for  slaughter  are  taken  from 
the  •'  Meat  Trades  Journal "  of  1905,  1906  and  1907. 

601.  You  mean  animals  from  the  United  States 
landed    at   Deptford? — Yes.     It    is   included    in    this. 

602.  It  shows  a  diminution  of  cattle.  Is  that  the 
point  of  that  table? — Yes. 

603.  From  145,000  in  1905  to  127,550  in  1907:  is 
that  right?— Yes. 

604.  At  the  top  of  page  6  we  have  a  return  showing 
the  average  number  of  cattle  brought  to  the  Metro- 
politan Cattle  Market  for  a  certain  series  of  years 
from  1901  to  1906,  distinguishing  home  and  foreign, 
the  point  being  that  there  has  been  a  large  increase 
in  the  percentage  of  foreign  cattle? — Yes.  Those 
figures  for  the  nine  months  ending  September,  1908. 
are  the  figures  I  asked  for,  and  they  refused  to  give 
them  because  they  were  going  to  produce  them. 

605.  We  shall  get  those  from  somebody  else  pro- 
bably. Then  the  first  of  those  tables  is  the  Metro- 
|K>litan  and  Foreign  Cattle  Market,  and  the  second  is 
the  Ixjndon  Central  Market :  is  that  right  ? — Yes. 

606.  You  point  out  a  rise  of  price  at  Smithfield.  I 
think  already  we  had  pointed  out  to  us  that  there  has 
been  a  strong  upward  tendency  since  the  Truat 
strengthened  its  position  in  Argentina? — Yes.  The 
price  of  English  beef  has  not  improved  in  the  same 
proportion.  Those  figures  which  I  set  out  are  taken 
from  the  Board  of  Agriculture  prices,  except  for  the 
23rd  of  September. 

607.  Just  tell  me  what  date  you  say  the  upward 
tendency  began  ? — I  have  taken  it  from  the  beginning 
of  the  year  1907,  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  did  not 
commence  to  rise  very  much  until  the  latter  end  of 
March,  I  believe.  If  you  take  the  weekly  prices  from 
the  "  Meat  Trades  Journal,"  you  can  see  the  way  they 
are  worked  out  week  by  week.  These  are  only  monthly 
figures. 

608.  Just  let  us  take  these  things.  In  American 
port-killed  sides  there  does  not  appear  to  be  any  rise 
until  June? — No.  You  will  find  the  prices  of  Ameri- 
can port-killed  move  very  much  with  the  prices  of 
English. 

609.  Why  is  that? — Because  a  great  deal  of  the 
American  port-killed  is  sold  retail  as  English  meat. 
In  fact,  I  might  go  a  little  further,  and  say  that  you 
won't  find  any  American  port-killed  meat  sold  retail 
as  American  port-killed  meat.  It  is  all  sold  as 
English  meat. 

610.  Take  the  Argentine  frozen ;  there  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  a  great  rise  until  May,  1907, 
and  even  that  was  not  very  remarkable.  It  was 
down  again  by  November? — That  is  quite  right,  but 
you  must  remember  that  in  December  there  was  a 
large  amount  of  Argentine  and  American  meat  thrown 
on  the  market  here.  December  is  the  month  when 
the  British  farmer  expects  to  get  the  best  price — and 
the  Irish  farmer,  too — for  his  home-fatted  animals. 

611.  Surely,  we  had  it  in  evidence,  and  it  is  quite 
plain  from  all  the  tables,  that  the  best  prices  are  in 
July  and  August? — That  particular  year  I  am  talk- 
ing about,  this  December,  1907,  there  is  a  particular 
reason  for  the  fall  in  prices. 

612.  I  think  we  have  seen  in  a  great  number  of 
years  that  in  June  and  July  there  are  the  highest 
prices  ? — It  may  be,  but  I  am  talking  about  this  par- 
ticular year. 

613.  I  don't  see  that  there  was  any  very  marked 
movement  in  the  Argentine  frozen  cattle  until  the 
latter  part  of  the  year.  Then  it  does  seem  to  have 
gone  up  a  good  bit? — Yes,  and  you  must  remember  It 
was  only  in  June  or  July  last,  I  think  June  last, 
that  Messrs.  Weddel  and  Company  disposed  of  their 
interest  in  the  La  Plata  to  Swift,  and  only  at  that 
time  the  Americans  really  got  into  the  Argentine 
trade,  the  frozen  meat  trade. 
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614.  You  say  it  was  only  in  June,  1907,  that  Swift's 
bought  the  La  Plata.  There  does  not  appear  to  have 
teen  a  very  great  movement,  even  to  the  end  of  1907, 
in  Argentine  frozen  ?— It  may  not  have  been  in 
Argentine  frozen,  but  you  will  find  that  in  chilled 
there  was  a  very  large  rise. 

615.  In  Argentine  chilled  there  does  seem  to  have 
fceen  a  considerable  movement,  dating  from  April, 
1907  ?— Dating  from  March. 

616.  In  January,  February,  and  March,  it  did  not 
move.  In  April  it  began  to  go  up.  It  went  up  in 
July,  and  then,  after  a  little  check  in  August,  it 
went  still  higher  in  September,  and  remained  higher 
than  it  had  been  in  January  right  down  to  tne  pre- 
sent time.  That  does  seem  to  be  so,  that  the  Argen- 
tine chilled  does  not  seem  to  have  followed  the  same 
<;ourse  as  the  other  meat.  That  was  even  more  true 
■of  the  American  chilled  ? — If  you  take  the  average 
prices  for  the  year  1907  in  the  statistics  published  by 
the  Board  of  Agriculture,  the  price  of  British  beef  in 
1907  was  returned    at   from   Is.  to>2s.  higher  than  in 

1906  in  the  markets  from  which  the  Board  regularly 
receives  prices.  American  and  Canadian  port  beef 
rose  by  3s.  6d.  per  cwt.,  while  Argentine  and  American 
■chilled  beef  also  improved  in  value.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  Argentine  frozen  rose  from  2s.  to  2s.  6d.  against 
Is.  to  2s.  English ;  Argentine  chilled,  3s.  6d.  to  4s.  6d., 
against  Is  to  2s. :  and  United  States  rose  23.  6d.  to 
3s.  6d.,  against  Is.  to  2s.  These  are  Board  of  Agri- 
culture figures. 

617.  This  is  the  average  price  of  the  year  ? — Yes. 

618.  On  page  7  you  have  a  report  as  to  the  supplies 
from  the  London  Central  Market  ? — ^You  will  get  those 
from  the  Corporation. 

619.  The  same  way  with  the  supplies  at  the  Central 
Market,  West  Smithfield.  The  next  subject  you  deal 
■with  is  the  connection  of  the  Trust  in  the  provinces? 
— There  is  one  set  of  figures  here  which  is  rather 
important,  if  you  don't  mind. 

620.  Certainly.  I  am  anxious  that  you  should  put 
anything  you  wish? — It  is  the  last  paragraph  but  one 
in  chapter  6,  as  you  may  call  it.  From  the  1st  of 
January  to  the  19th  of  September,  1908,  the  number 
■of  live  stock  sold  in  public  in  Deptford  was,  cattle 
«7,233,  and  sheep  697.  I  should  like  to  add  to  that 
that  the  total  number  landed  at  Deptford  during  the 
same  period  was  102,520  cattle,  and  2,187  sheep. 

621.  The  sheep  are  a  very  small  matter? — Yes.  As 
regards  the  cattle,  you  will  find  later  on  I  have  stated 
that  the  market  was  not  held  at  Deptford  so  many 
days  out  of  that  time.  That  is  what  happens.  They 
land  cattle  at  Deptford,  and  instead  of  selling  them 
«n  the  market  they  retain  them  in  the  lairages,  and 
kill  them  for  themselves,  and  put  them  into  cold 
storage  until  they  require  the  meat  on  the  market. 

622.  How  does  the  number  of  cattle  compare  with 

1907  ? — That  is  another  figure  I  could  not  get  from 
the  Corporation.  I  wanted  to  get  the  total  number 
of  cattle  landed  at  Deptford  in  1907  from  the  United 
States  and  Canada. 

623.  This  total  of  102,000  is  the  total  from  the 
United  States?— Yes. 

624.  As  to  the  relations  of  the  Trust  and  the  pro- 
vinces, you  say  the  Trust  began  its  attacks  on  the  pro- 
vincial markets  by  using  as  shops  and  distributing 
depots  the  refrigerating  cars  in  which  the  meat  had 
been  carried  from  London  or  Liverpool,  avoiding  the 
payment  of  rent,  rate,  and  taxes.  When  was  that? — 
When  they  first  began  selling  their  chilled  meat  over 
here  themselves.     It  was  in  1896  or  1897. 

625.  The  first  shipments  of  fresh  beef  were  im- 
ported in  1877? — Yes,  but  you  must  remember  they 
used  to  sell  all  the  meat  on  commission  in  Smithfield 
and  elsewhere  until  they  had  establislied  the  cold 
storages  down  the  river  and  had  their  own  shops  in 
Smithfield 

626.  Then  the  refrigerating  cars  were  about  1896  ? — 
I  think  you  will  have  some  evidence  about  the'  re- 
frigerating cars  brought  before  you.  I  think  it  was 
about  1896  or  1897  when  they  began  to  run  them 
over  here. 

627.  Then  you  say  that  strong  representations  were 
made  to  the  railway  companies  by  local  tradesmen? — 
Yes.     I  got  that  from  the  London  and  South  Western 


Railway,  but  unfortunately  Sir  Charles  Owens  says 
he  does  not  think  it  necessary  to  come  forward  and 
give  evidence,  and  from  people  in  the  trade. 

028.  The  result  of  that  was  that  that  sclieme  was 
given  up  ? — -Yes. 

629  You  say  they  opened  depots  near  the  largest 
salesmen  in  the  town.  Do  you  mean  they  went  into 
retail  selling? — In  the  north  of  England  they  did  a 
large  trade  in  retail.  I  don't  think  they  did  very 
much  down  here.  They  did  start  it  in  Kingston,  but 
I  think  they  stopped. 

630.  Which  particular  firms? — Morris  and  Swifts, 
in  Croydon  and  Kingston.  They  started  four  or  five 
years  ago,  but  I  believe  that  they  had  to  give  up 
because  the  representations  from  the  retail  butchers 
who  were  their  customers  were  a  little  too  strong  for 
them,  but  I  should  say  that  in  Church-street,  Croy- 
don, they  do  a  retail  trade  now  in  selling  stock  on 
Saturday  nights. 

631.  Street  markets  ?— Yes. 

632.  Avowedly  ? — At  the  shops  or  depots  where  meat 
is  sold  wholesale  it  is  also  sold  retail  on  Saturdays. 
The  idea  is  to  clear  off  the  stock  and  have  it  sold 
before  Sunday.  They  are  perfectly  justified  in  doing 
it,  but  still,  it  competes  with  the  local  butcher  all 
the  same.  On  Saturday  night  he  can  go  down  out- 
side Swift's  shop  in  Kingston  and  see  beef  sold  there 
at  3d.  and  4d.  a  lb. ,  for  which  he  has  had  to  pay  5d. 
or  6d.  in  the  morning. 

633  You  say  that  the  result  of  this  underselling 
has  b:en  to  destroy  a  large  number  of  butchers  who 
have  been  bought  up  by  the  Trust? — I  say  there  are 
cases  where  they  have  been. 

634.  Can  you  give  us  any  instance  at  all? — I  shall 
be  prepared  under  certain  conditions  to  put  before 
you  two  witnesses  who  have  actually  suffered.  In 
the  event  of  one  of  these  witnesses  not  giving  that 
evidence  I  have  his  written  account  of  what  he 
suffered  and  his  permission  to  produce  it  if  I  am 
allowed  to  do  so  without  giving  his  name. 

635.  Certainly,  we  shall  consider  that.  We  shall 
be  glad  to  receive  an  application  about  that  later  on. 
I  want  to  get  through  your  proof  first.  You  might 
read  the  last  paragraph  in  Section  7? — The  price 
once  fixed,  no  dealer  will  be  supplied  at  any  other, 
whatever  the  condition  or  quality  of  the  meat ;  the 
early  comer  gets  the  best,  and  the  rubbish,  not  quite 
"  oS  "  enough  to  be  seized  by  the  inspector,  has  to 
be  taken  by  the  late  buyers. 

636.  You  can  give  us  instances  of  that  too? — Yes, 
under  those  conditions.  If  a  dealer  refuses  it  or  if 
he  does  not  pay  up  promptly  every  pay  day  he  is 
told  he  cannot  have  any  meat  next  day,  and  he  is 
put  on  the  black  list.  Once  on  this  list,  no  Trust 
firm  will  serve  him  under  any  circumstances  whatever. 

637.  I  should  like  to  know  a  little  about  that  list. 
I  want  to  know  exactly  what  it  is.  Is  it  a  list  of 
people  who  won't  be  supplied  by  any  of  the  firms?— 
Yes. 

638.  By  Morris,   Swift,   or  Armour  ? — Yes. 

639.  They  are  the  only  three  firms  who  are  ap- 
parently doing  business  here,  I  think? — Yes,  prac- 
tically. 

640.  You  could  not  show  me  a  document  which 
would  illustrate  that? — No,  except  under  the  con- 
ditions which  I  have  mentioned. 

641.  Does  such  a  black  list  actually  exist? — It  is 
in  actual  existence.  You  can  take  it  as  a  fact,  and 
I  can  produce  a  man  who  has  been  on  the  list. 

642.  The  Trust  and  the  railway  companies  you 
can  now  deal  with.  I  think  we  can  take  this  rather 
shortly,  because  the  facts  are  quite  short.  Your 
allegation  is  that  from  certain  points  the  railways 
carry  at  much  cheaper  rates  than  they  do  from 
certain  other  points? — The  only  points  at  which  the 
imports  are  landed  are  Birkenhead  and  Glasgow, 
practically;  I  don't  say  entirely,  because  there  are 
other  points  to  which  a  certain  amount  comes.  The 
figures  which  I  give  I  got  from  the  London  and 
North   Western  Railway. 

643.  Do  you  mean  to  suggest  that  that  is  done  for 
the  purpose  of  giving  the  foreigner  the  preference,  or 
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ii  it  entirely  acciJeiital  ?— No.  I  think  it  is  done 
io  this  way  in  England  exactly  in  the  same  way  as 
it  is  done  in  the  Statis ;  they  went  to  the  London  and 
North  Western  Kailway  and  said,  "If  you  don't 
carry  our  meat  at  this  price  we  shall  go  to  the  Great 
Northern,  or  the  Midland,  or  the  (Jreat  Central,  or 
some  other  line." 

044.  I  did  not  mean  to  suggest  that  your  evidenc*' 
was  that  the  railway  company  Kad  entered  into  a 
conspiracy  to  destroy  British  trade,  but  it  was  done 
at  thi-  instanrc  of  the  Beef  Trust  I— I  should  think 
undoubtedly,  because  I  know  it  was  done  at  the  in- 
Btanc-  of  the  Beef  Trust  as  far  as  the  South  Western 
llailway  was  concerned. 

C45.  .\s  to  the  South  Western,  you  say  in  this  evi- 
dence that  application  was  made  that  they  should 
carry  the  Trust  in-.xluce  for  12s.  6d.,  the  ordinary 
rate  being  20s.   per  ton? — Yes. 

616.  Can  we  have  any  specific  proof  of  that?— Did 
it  pass  through  your  hands? — No,  but  I  was  told 
by  Sir  Charles  Owens,  the  general  manager  of  the 
South  Western  Railway,  and  I  went  to  him,  having 
previfiusly  had  the  information  from  a  gentleman  who 
was  tha  manager  of  a  business  at  Southampton,  who 
had  to  do  with  the  trade.  I  shall  be  very  pleased  to 
answer  any  questions  on  this  matter  of  the  South 
■Western. 

647.  I  think  perhaps  we  had  bftter  have  it  as  it  is 
here.  That  will  be  the  shortest  way  of  dealing  with  it? 
— The  Ix)ndon  and  South-Western  Company  some 
years  ago  built  a  large  foreign  animals  wharf  at 
Southampton  and  equipped  it  with  abattoirs,  refri- 
gerating houses,  and  all  plant  necessary  for  carrying 
on  the  business  of  slaughtering  animals  and  preparing 
the  meat  and  other  products  for  the  markets.  This 
scheme  was  evolved  with  the  idea  of  landing  at 
Southampton  a  great  quantity  of  cattle  controlled  by 
the  Trust  which  hitherto  had  been  shipped  to  Dept- 
ford  and  Birkenhead  ;  that  it  was  approved  by  the 
Trust,  even  if  it  did  not  originate  in  Armour's  office, 
and  I  believe  it  did  originate  there,  is  attested  by  the 
fact  that,  before  the  wharf  was  completed  and  in 
working  order,  Messrs.  Armour  procured  for  one  of 
their  confidential  employees  in  London  the  post  of 
manager  and  organiser  of  the  International  Cold  Stor- 
age and  Lairage  Company,  as  the  London  and  South- 
Western's  enterprise  is  called,  with  instructions,  no 
doubt,  to  look  after  the  interests  of  his  patrons  and 
former  employers.  But  no  Trust  cattle  are  landed 
there,  and  none  will  be,  because  the  railway  company 
refuse  to  carry  the  Trust's  produce  to  Smithefild  for 
12s.  6d.  per  ton,  the  rate  for  native  and  other  meat 
being  20s.  per  ton.  When  the  wharf  apparatus  and 
cold  storage  were  all  finished — this  is  the  story  I  was 
told  by  Sir  Charles  Owens — they  came  to  him  and 
wanted  to  lower  the  price  of  the  carriage  of  meat  from 
Southampton  to  Smithfield  from  the  vans  which  had 
been  specially  prepared  to  prevent  handling.  They 
put  the  meat  into  the  van  at  Southampton,  put  it  on 
to  a  truck,  run  off  the  truck  at  Nine  Elms  and  run  it 
straicht  to  Smithfield  Market,  saving  a  great  deal  of 
handling  which  is  very  costly  with  meat.  They 
wished  the  rate  on  meat  to  be  lowered.  After  consider- 
able negotiations  they  offered  to  lower  the  rate  to 
17s.  6d.  They  said  they  would  not  pay  that,  that  the 
highest  rate  at  which  they  would  send  meat  to  London 
was  12s.  6d.  The  railway  company  refused  that,  and 
not  a  single  head  of  cattle  except  for  (he  first  few 
months  has  ever  be«n  carried  that  way.  Now  the 
whole  plant  has  been  sold  to  the  Manchester  Corpora- 
tion to  put  into  the  market  there  for  the  use  of  Messrs. 
Swift  and  Company. 

64H.  I'll'  next  chapter  in  your  proof  deals  with  the 
census  of  English  cattle.  We  have  had  all  the  figures. 
and  so  far  as  I  am  concerned.  I  don't  propose  to  ask 
yoa  about  that.  Then  there  comes  a  summary  of  what 
you  say  all  this  proves,  and  that  again  I  don't  propose 
to  ask  you  about.  That  is  a  matter  rather  for  ns,  but 
if  there  is  anything  yon  desire  to  call  soecial  attention 
to  we  shall  be  glad  to  hear  you  ?^I  have  got  the 
figures  about  Deptford.  and  there  was  no  market  on 32 
days  out  of  a  possible  117  up  to  September  28th.  Thosa 
are  official  figures. 

649.  The  rest  is  all  inference  except  your  observa- 
tion that  tripe  has  risen  very  much  ? — There  is  a 
witness  prepared  to  come  forward  with  that  evidence. 


650.  The  last  section  is  imports  and  consumption  erf 
beef.  There  again,  I  think,  we  have  had  aU  that  evi- 
dence, unless  there  is  something  very  special  that  yon 
desire  to  mention? — No.  It  is  all  generally  drawing 
conclusions  from  the  Board  of  Trade  figures. 

651.  I  think  we  have  had  all  these  figures,  unless 
there  is  something  different.  Perhaps  you  might  just 
give  us  the  concluding  portion.  We  might  have  these 
figures  printed  on  the  notes? — I  have  made  out  my 
weight  of  beef  against  cattle  differently  from  the  way 
in  which  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  Board 
of  Trade  work  out  theirs.  I  have  taken  7  cwt.  as  the 
amount  of  meat  on  the  live  beast,  but  I  have  allowed 
a  little  bit  too  much,  I  believe? 

(Mr.  Field.)  It  should  be  about  6  or  54. 

662.  (Chairman.)  But  for  the  purpose  of  your  com- 
parison, it  does  not  really  matter  whether  :t  is  6  or 

■/  ?— No 

653.  Perhaps  you  had  better  correct  those  before  yon 
hand  them  in? — In  the  Smithfield  official  statistics 
last  year  it  was  3i  cattle  to  1  ton  of  meat,  I  believe. 

654.  (Mr.  Field.)  That  is  about  what  I  say  ?— Yes,  I 
will  work  out  those  figures  at  3i  cattle  to  the  ton 
instead  of  7  cwt.  to  the  beast. 

(Chairman.)  The  form  of  the  table,  I  think,  is  use- 
ful. 

655.  (Mr.  Boxverman.)  Eeference  was  made  in  the 
fourth  paragraph  of  page  1  to  certain  fines  imposed 
upon  certain  firms.  You  cannot  say  whether  those 
fines  were  paid  or  not? — I  don't  suppose  that  they 
were  ever  paid.     I  cannot  trace  that  they  were. 

(Chairman.)  He  would  not  know  of  his  own  Enow- 
ledge.     Better  not  go  into  too  much  detail. 

(Mr.  Field.)  I  think  they  appealed  and  got  out  of  it. 

656.  (Mr.  Bowcrman.)  You  give  the  names  of  the 
first  four  houses  originally  controlling  the  Chicago 
market.  How  did  they  control  it?  Did  they  control  a 
series  of  firms  themselves?  Take  the  case  of  Armour 
and  Swift? — Armour,  Swift,  Morris  and  Hammond  all 
have  various  houses  which  they  control.  Swift  deals 
nnder  about  half-a-dozen  different  names.  Armour 
trades  practically  under  one,  but  it  gives  here  a  list  of 
all  of  them.  Mr.  Garfield  only  inquired  into  one 
house  of  each  of  the  Trust  firms,  and  therefore  the 
conclusions  come  to  were  perfectly  incorrect,  because 
he  had  not  inquired  into  the  otJier  firms,  agencies 
or  companies  which  are  allied  to,  controlled  or  owned 
by  the  Trust. 

657.  (Chairman.)  It  is  only  fair  to  say  that  that  is 
not  Mr.  Garfield's  own  view  of  what  he  did? — 
Swift  and  Company  deal  as  Swift  and  Company, 
G.  F.  Swift  and  Company,  E.  C.  Swift,  Harris  and 
Company,  Swift  and  Company,  West  Virginia.  New 
York  Packing  Company,  and  so  on.  The  inquiries 
were  made  only  into  Swift  and  Company. 

658.  (Mr.  Bowcrman.)  On  page  2,  fourth  paragraph 
from  the  bottom,  I  understand  you  to  say,  referring  to 
Canada,  that  they  control  the  Canadian  supplies?^ 
Yes. 

659.  That  you  are  confident  of? — Yes.  I  am  quite 
confident  of  that.  I  had  a  man  come  to  me  a  short 
time  ago  who  owns  a  rancli  out  in  Canada  where  he 
can  fatten  for  about  five  or  six  months  in  the  year.  He 
shipped  some  cattle  over  here  about  two  years  ago.  He 
had  very  great  difficulty  in  getting  freight  to  begin 
with  and  it  took  him  some  months  to  arrange  to 
have  his  animals  brought  over  to  Deptford.  When 
the  animals  arrived  here,  he  found  that  there  was  a 
very  large  display  of  the  choicest  and  finest  United 
States  animals  in  the  market,  and  they  kept  on 
coming  in  until  his  time  for  keeping  them  alive  had 
expired.  Eventually  he  had  to  sell  his  animals  at  a 
very  low  price,  because  they  did  not  compare  at  all 
with  the  quality  of  the  cattle  from  the  States,  fo» 
which  the  Americans  were  asking  only  a  low  price. 
He  did  not  repeat  the  experiment.  That  is  the  way 
they  control  the  Canadian  cattle  and  cut  up  the  in- 
dependent shipper. 

660.  In  the  fourth  paragraph  of  page  3,  you  suggest 
that  the  combination  has  recently  increased  its  size 
and  power? — Swift  and  Armour  have  joined  the 
Frozen  Meat  Association,  therefore  obviously  increas- 
ing the  power  of  that  combination,  the  idea  being  to 
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organise  the  Frozen   Meat  Association   in    the    same 
way  as  the  Trust's  firms'  businesses  are  organised. 

661.  You  have  reason  to  believe  that  that  is  the 
intention? — For  what  other  reason  did  they  want  to 
join  it?  I  don't  see  what  their  object  is  unless  they 
intend  to  organise  the  frozen  meat  trade. 

662.  Two  paragraphs  below  you  refer  to  the  Mexican 
National  Packing  Company,  and  I  understood  you  to 
say  that  the  Brazilian  Government  came  to  this 
country  to  dispose  of  a  concession,  and  eventually 
disposed  of  it  to  the  Trust,  thereby  enabling  them  to 
obtain  a  strong  position  in  that  country? — Yes. 

663.  In  the  last  paragraph  are  you  sure  of  your 
figures  as  to  the  rate  paid  salesmen  being  reduced 
from  5  to  li  per  cent.  ? — Yes.  I  don't  say  in  every 
case,  because  there  is  a  firm  called  Parker  and  Fraser, 
I  believe,  who  still  obtain  the  same  old  rate,  but  I 
understand  that  they  are  the  only  firm  in  Smithfield 
obtaining  it. 

664.  (Chairman.)  Why  do  they  obtain  it? — I  think 
that  they  treated  the  American  firms  very  honestly. 

(Mr.  Field.)  They  have  been  connected  with  it  s, 
very  long  time. 

665.  (Mr.  Bowerman.)  In  the  Deptford  Cattle 
Market  the  Trusts  have  carried  on  extensively  this 
year  the  policy  of  keeping  back  cattle  and  not  sub- 
mitting them  for  sale? — Yes. 

666.  Is  not  such  procedure  a  violation  of  the 
Markets  regulations? — I  am  afraid  I  am  hardly  com- 
petent to  express  an  opinion  about  the  market  regu- 
lations. I  have  not  studied  them.  You  can  get  that 
from  Mr.  Philcox. 

With  regard  to  keeping  back  the  cattle,  is  not  one 
of  the  points  resulting  from  the  action  in  America, 
when  they  were  fined,  that  the  judge  insisted  that  the 
buyers  should  compete? 

(Chairman.)  They  have  got  special  laws  in  America 
which  don't  exist  here. 

667.  (Mr.  Bowerman.)  The  Trust  Law.  Was  not 
that  procedure  adopted  by  the  Trust,  that  they  would 
withhold  tho  cattle  themselves? — Yes.  I  think  that 
is  the  idea.  They  don't  wish  to  sell  in  the  open 
market.  They  do  away  with  the  English  idea  of  free 
trade  in  the  open  market. 

668.  Is  it  within  your  own  knowledge  that  they 
were  condemned  for  that  procedure? — By  the  United 
States? 

669.  Yes? — Only  as  far  as  the  judgment  of  the 
United  States  supreme  court  does  it. 

670.  On  page  6,  with  regard  to  American  port- 
killed  meat,  you  say  it  is  all  sold  as  English  meat  ? — 
It  is  always  sold  retail  as  English  meat.  It  would  be 
imf>ossible  to  go  into  a  butcher's  to  buy  meat  killed 
at  Deptford,  because  probably  the  retailer  would  not 
know  it  was  killed  there,  and  if  he  did,  would  not 
say  so. 

671.  Could  you  state  why  the  price  of  American  beef 
should  be  higher  than  English  beef,  according  to  these 
figures?  Could  you  give  the  reason  shortly  why  that 
is  so? — The  reason  I  believe  to  be  they  withhold 
supplies  and  juggle  with  the  price  of  meat  in  Smith- 
field.     The  price  they  charge  is  often  unwarranted 

672.  You  do  not  suggest  it  is  because  it  is  of  better 
quality? — Certainly,  the  best  American  chilled  meat 
is  quite  as  good  as  the  best  English. 

673.  Not  better? — Quite  as  good.  I  should  say  the 
chilled  is  as  good. 

674.  Though  they  get  a  much  higher  price? — -I  can- 
not say  that  exactly,  because  English  is  quoted  for 
sides  and  the  American  chilled  only  for  hind-quarters 
in  my  table.  If  you  take  the  hind  and  fore-quarters 
you  will  find  there  is  not  much  difference  between  the 
price  of  English  and  American  chilled. 

675.  At  page  7  you  give  the  total  number  of  cattle 
and  sheep  landed  at  Deptford.  In  the  present  year 
87,232  cattle  were  sold  publicly  out  of  about  102.520, 
the  surplus  being  withheld  from  sale? — Yes,  by  the 
owners  of  the  cattle — the  Trust. 

676.  What  do  you  say  is  the  reason  for  withholding 
this  large  number  of  cattle? — So  that  they  can  have 
more  control  of  the  markets  here,  and  put  tliem  on 
the  markets  when  it  suits  them.     They  kill  them  and 


put  them  into  cold  storage,  and  they  are  probably 
sold  as  the  best  American  States  chilled  when  they 
have  been  in  storage  for  a  week  or  two. 

G77.  You  referred  to  meat  being  sold  from 
refrigerating  cars.  Could  you  state  to  whom  these 
cars  belonged?  Did  they  belong  to  the  meat  firm  or 
belong  to  the  railway  company  ?— I  don't  know.  I 
should  say  from  the  build  of  the  cars  and  from  the 
names  on  them  that  they  belonged  to  the  firms  them- 
selves. If  you  go  into  a  country  town  you  will  see  in 
the  goods  yard  a  large  refrigerating  car  with  either 
Swift's  or  Armour's  name  or  Morris's — one  of  the  three 
— on  it. 

678.  You  rather  suggest  that  in  many  cases  they 
belong  to  the  firm  ?— 1  should  say  that  they  all  belong 
to  the  firm.  That  can  be  found  out,  I  imagine,  from 
the  Board  of  Trade.  I  don't  know  whether  the  Eail- 
way  Department  of  the  Board  of  Trade  wouid  know. 
I  wrote  inquiring  about  that,  to  know  whether  it  was 
possible  to  obtain  evidence  as  to  whom  these  cars 
belonged,  whether  to  the  railway  company,  to  Swift, 
Armour  or  Morris. 

679.  (Mr.  Field.)  On  page  1,  paragraph  2,  with 
regard  to  that  inquiry  that  was  held  in  the  United 
btates,  you  say  that  Mr.  Armour  admitted  opening 
shops  all  over  the  country.  They  did  not  follow 
that  to  any  great  extent  here.  It  is  within  your 
knowledge  as  a  matter  of  fact  that  all  the  i-etail 
butchers  in  the  United  States  are  practically  within 
the  grip  of  the  big  firms?— As  far  as  the  evidence 
brought  before  the  Committee  of  the  United  States 
Senate,  and  as  far  as  the  judgments  that  I  have  seen 
in  these  various  cases  go,  it  is  so. 

(Mr.  Field.)  I  don't  want  to  follow  it  at  any  length 
except  to  show  that  if  the  big  four  got  into  the  same 
position  in  this  country  they  would  practically  con- 
trol all  the  butchers  of  the  country. 

(Chairman.)  We  are  trying  to  get  evidence  from  the 
United  States  on  the  position  of  these  firms. 

680.  (Mr.  Field.)  You  refer  to  the  houses  constitut- 
ing the  big  four.  Have  you  any  means  of  knowing 
whether  Cudahy  and  Libby  have  connection  with  the 
four?— I  can  only  tell  you' that  in  these  articles  that 
v/ere  published  by  "Every  Man's  Magazine"  in  the 
States  Cudahy  and  Libby  are  given  as  members  of  the 
Trust,  and  the  fact  has  never  been  disputed  or  denied 
in  any  way. 

681.  Do  you  know  anything  further  than  what  you 
state  about  the  National  Packing  Company  here,  ex- 
cept that  these  people  amalgamated  to  form  a  bank 
for  themselves  so  that  they  need  not  go  to  anybody 
else  for  financial  accommodation  ?— That  I  suppose  was 
the  idea  of  it.  The  National  Packing  is  not  a  bank  ; 
the  Central  Trust  is. 

682.  On  page  2,  how  are  you  able  to  arrive  at  the 
conclusion  that  the  "Big  Four"  have  control  of  the 
Canadian  cattle  trade  ?— I  think  I  gave  an  instance  of 
a  friend  of  mine  who  tried  to  bring  live  cattle  in  here. 

683.  Was  that  from  Canada  ?— Yes.  Then  as  regards 
the  store  cattle  question 

684.  We  are  not  going  into  store  cattle  now  ?— No  ;  I 
w  IS  only  going  to  tell  you  that  it  pays  the  Canadian 
farmer  very  well  to  send  his  store  cattle  over  the 
border  into  the  States  to  be  fattened  there,  and  his 
experience  of  marketing  fat  cattle  at  Deptford  does 
not  induce  him  to  ship  them  here  independently. 

685.  Is  it  within  your  knowledge  that  the  Big  Four 
practically  control  all  the  facilities  for  steamers,  and 
that  they  prefer  to  send  over  steamers  even  empty  in 
order  to  prevent  other  people  starting  competition  on 
this  side? — Yes.  That  can  be  found  out  from  any  of 
tho  steamship  companies.  I  got  my  information  from 
the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway.  I  think  tlie  Thompson 
line  may  be  able  to  give  you  information  also. 

686.  The  railway  companies  give  large  rebates  to 
tho  Big  Four  for  sending  cattle?— Yes. 

087.  Which  is  not  available  to  an  independent  con- 
signer?— No  doubt.     That  has  come  out  in  evidence. 

688.  Have  you  ever  heard  of  an  independent  con- 
signer sending  over  a  cargo  of  cattle  here,  and 
after  getting  space  on  what  they  call  a  tramp 
steamer  and  the  cattle  arrive— I  have  heard  of  it  in 
Birkenhead,  not  so  much  in  Deptford — they  lowered 
the  price  of  cattle  sometimes  as  much  as  I'd.  and  2d. 
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»  lb  ?-I  have  b.vn  told  so.  I  don't  know  any  de^iite 
case  except  the  man  who  told  me  about  his  Canadian 
cattle. 

680  On  page  3.  with  regard  to  Argentine  shippers 
and  th>-  pricfof  frozen  moat,  have  you»ny .'«»%»  ^ 
believe  that  the  Sansinena  Company  or  the  Biver  i^late 
Company  have  anything  to  do  with  the  big  four  at 
present?— No. 

600  Because  evidence  was  given  here  on  the  last 
occasion  that  there  was  practically  no  combination 
whatever  in  the  frozen  meat  trade,  and  that  there  was 
the  most  absolute  competition  in  it?— Why,  then, 
have  a  Frozen  Meat  Association?  That  exists  for 
some  purpose. 

601.  The  reason  that  was  given  was,  that  it  has 
practically  dropped  its  operations  now.  They  don  t 
settle  the  price  in  the  way  they  used.  The  reason 
was  they  found  they  were  not  able  to  control  the 
trade.  With  regard  to  the  Big  Four's  operations  m 
Argentina,  you  said,  I  think,  that  their  object  is  to) 
raise  the  price  of  cattle  in  Argentina  and  to  lower 
the  price  of  meat  here?— That  was  the  object,  so  aa 
to  be  able  to  get  control  of  the  Argentina  trade. 

692.  Have  you  definite  evidence,  or  could  you  give  us 
any  figures  which  would  enable  us  to  arrive  at  that 
conclusion.  I  don't  want  to  go  into  it  at  any  length, 
but  it  is  a  big  statement,  and  we  should  want  some- 
thing to  prove  it,  because,  as  I  understood,  the  Argen- 
tine pwple  were  in  entire  opposition  to  the  Trust? — 
I  think  they  were  a  short  time  ago. 

693.  That  has  changed,  has  it?— I  think  they  are 
gradually  coming  under  their  control. 

694.  Don't  trouble  any  more  about  that?— There  is 
something  about  that  in  the  last  report  of  the  general 
meeting  of  the  Ransinena  Company. 

(Mr.  Field.)  I  can  get  that. 

(Chairman.)  I  shall  be  very  glad  if  it  can  be  fur- 
nished to  me. 

695.  (3/r.  Field.)  At  page  3  you  say  that  Messrs. 
Morris  have  acquired  an  option  over  La  Blanca  for 
which  Messrs.  Borthwick  were  until  lately  the  agents 
in  England.  I  happen  to  have  a  recent  circular  from 
Messrs.  Borthwick.  (Produces  circular.)  Is  that  an 
independent  document,  or  are  those  prices,  as  far  as 
you  know,  put  down  by  what  is  called  the  Frozen  Meat 
Trade  Association,  and  for  whom  is  Borthwick  acting 
now?— I  could  not  tell  you. 

696.  The  reason  I  ask  for  that  is  that  a  man  con- 
nected with  the  trade  suggested  that  Messrs.  Borth- 
wick could  be  examined  here? — Sir  Thomas  Borthwick 
would  ba  a  very  useful  witness  if  you  can  get  him. 

697.  You  say  that  it  is  impossible  to  doubt  that  with 
a  few  inconsiderable  exceptions  the  exporters  of  fresh 
meat  from  Argentina  are  working  in  harmony  with  the 
packers  in  Chicago,  and  that  the  competition  between 
Argentina  and  the  States  in  our  markets  no  longer 
exists.  .\re  not  you  aware  that  Nelson  and  Company 
have  ovi-r  1,'200  shjiis  in  this  country ?— Yes.  Nel- 
son's have  got  a  great  many. 

698.  Are  they  acting  with  the  Trust? — Nelson's,  I 
believe,  are  members  of  the  Frozen  Meat  Trade  Asso- 
ciation. 

609.  It  does  not  follow  that  the  Frozen  Meat  Trade 
Association  are  acting  in  combination  with  the  Trust? 
— I  should  imagine  tb^t  Armour  and  Swift  have  only 
joined  the  Frozen  Meat  Trade  Association  with  the 
idea  of  getting  this  arrangement  as  to  prices  which 
has  been  dropped  by  the  frozen  meat  trade  into  order 
again. 

700.  With  regard  to  the  Mexican  National  Packing 
Company,  is  it  your  opinion  that  the  Brazilian 
Government  have  sold  that  monopoly  to  the  Trust? — 
The  Brazilian  Government,  I  am  informed,  have  sold 
a  monopoly  in  that  country  to  American  firms,  which 
was  offered  to  me  Inst  year.  The  Mexican  National 
Packing  Company  hav-e  bought  out  a  largo  native 
meat  freezing  and  packing  company. 

701.  Could  you  give  me  any  idea  of  wh.st  amount 
of  money  the  Brtizilian  Government  were  inclined 
to  spenrf  on  refrigerating  plant,  so  as  to  help  the 
export  trade? — We  had  to  find  the  capital.  We 
were  to  put  up  at  least  half  a  million,  and  the 
Brazilian  Government  would  guarantee  us  throe  per 


cent    on  all  the  capital  which  was  used  as  working 
capital.    I  am  not  speaking  of  what  we  call  water. 

702  Would  they  have  assisted  you  by  building  re- 
frigerating plant?— No.    We  had  to  do  that  ourselves. 

703  They  were  only  to  guarantee  a  certain  amount 
of  interest  ?- Yes.  They  guaranteed  three  per  cent, 
on  the  working  capital. 

704.  Did  not  it  strike  you  that  that  was  rather  & 
peculiar  form  of  competition  with  the  agriculturist 
of  the  three  kingdoms?- 1  think  it  was  a  good  thing 
for   the   Brazilian   agriculturist. 

705.  But  the  agriculturist  of  the  three  kingdoms: 
I  am  not  so  much  interested  in  Brazilian  agriculture. 
It  seems  to  me  to  be  very  like  a  bounty  as  against 
what  is  called  free  trade?— I  thought  it  was  a  rather 
good  business  proposition,  but  I  could  not  work  it. 

706.  With  regard  to  the  American  Beef  Trust  ii> 
English  markets  I  think  I  asked  a  witness  the  other 
day  about  the  amount  of  money  given  for  some  of 
these  shops,  and  I  ventured  to  suggest  that  it  was 
£12,000  or  £15,000,  and  apparently  you  verify  my 
opinion.  Have  you  any  idea  how  many  shops  in  tha 
Central  Market  are  owned  by  Americans  at  pressnt? 
— It  is  so  very  difficult  to  prove.  I  have  heard  all 
sorts  of  stories  told  by  all  sorts  of  people  in  the 
markets.  It  is  practically  impossible  to  prove.  I 
have  a  very  strong  suspicion. 

707.  A  good   many?— A  considerable  number. 

708.  What  would  be  an  approximate  estimate? — I 
don't  like  to  estimate  it. 

709.  Are  there  any  of  the  English  salesmen  em- 
ployed by  the  Trust  as  far  as  you  know  to  sell  meat 
in  "Liverpool  and  Deptford  ?— Most  of  the  English 
salesmen  who  were  employed  by  the  Trust  have  been 
removed  and  Americans  put  in  their  place. 

710.  That  is  exactly  the  point  I  wish  to  know.  Do 
you  know  them? — I   know  a  considerable  number. 

711.  Do  you  know  many  English  salesmen  at  pre- 
sent employed  by  the  Trust? — I  know  a  few. 

712.  Not  very  many  ? — ^No. 

713.  Very  many,  the  majority,  have  ceased  to  be 
employed  ? — ^Yes. 

714.  How  could  the  Trust  arrange  the  price  of  meat 
in  the  market.  You  say  the  price  of  b©&f  is  fixed 
every  morning  by  the  Trust  firms  according  to  the 
supply  of  meat  which  the  firms  wish  to  put  on  the 
market.  Give  us  the  explanation  how  that  can  be 
done? — I  would  rather  not  give  that  explanation  my- 
self, because  I  am  prepared  under  certain  conditions 
to  put  in  a  man  who  was  on  that  small  committee 
that  arranged  the  prices,  and  he  will  give  you  the 
facts. 

715.  To  a  certain  extent  they  have  modified  the 
arrangement  since  there  was  talk  of  this  Committee 
being  appointed? — Yes.  I  think  the  beginning  of  it 
was  the  meeting  in  Farringdon  Hall,  when  the  depu- 
tation to  the  Prime  Minister  was  appointed. 

716.  Do  you  think  that  that  beginning  made  them 
more  careful? — I  think  they  were  very  careful  in- 
deed after  they  found  enquiry  was  likely  to  be  made. 

717.  Do  you  know,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  or  has  it 
been  told  to  you,  that  at  certain  times  of  the  year  the 
Americans  lose  as  much  as  £1,  or  £2,  or  £3  on  a 
bullock  sent  on  here?— I  dare  sav  they  lose  money.  I 
should  not  be  surprised.  They  do  very  strange  things 
in  America. 

718.  They  get  it  out  of  the  Americans  at  home  by 
charging  an  increased  price:  is  that  how  it  is  done? 
— They  are  supposed  to  do  it  in  that  way. 

719.  With  regard  to  this  case  about  Deptford  and 
the  400  sides  of  beef,  I  have  reason  to  know  that  what 
you  state  is  the  fact.  You  are  positive  about  that 
information? — Absolutely  certain  about  the  informa- 
tion. 

On  page  4  you  give  us  three  paragraphs  about 
restrictions  placed  on  the  movements  of  animals  by 
the  Board  of  Agriculture — — 

(Chairman.)  He  did  not  give  that  in  evidence.  I 
did  not  ask  him. 

720.  (Mr.  FifM.)  Have  you  ever  heard  anything 
about  the  Local  Government  Board  interfering  with 
the  meat  industry  by  shutting  up  the  private  slaughter- 
houses?— I  have  heard  a  great  deal  of  that. 
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721.  Would  not  that  throw  a  great  deal  of  business 
into  the  hands  of  the  foreign  companies? — No  doubt 
it  would. 

722.  Have  you  ever  heard  anything  about  this  confis- 
cation of  pigs  and  cattle,  and  prosecutions  and  fines? 
—Yes. 

(Chairman.)  I  don't  think  you  must  go  too  much 
into  that.  I  don't  think  it  is  part  of  the  extent  or  the 
manner  in  whicli  any  foreign  firms  control  the  supply 
or  distribution  of  meat. 

723.  (Mr.  Field.)  It  has  to  do  with  the  native  trader, 
putting  him  out  of  business  and  bringing  in  the 
foreigner.  Ycu  say  that  tlie  policy  of  the  Trust  has 
been  to  diminish  the  supply  of  live  animals  and  to 
increase  the  imports  of  chilled  and  frozen  beef? — Yes. 

724.  That,  of  course,  decreases  employment  and  takes 
away  all  what  we  call  the  offal  of  the  beast  and  cheap 
food  for  the  people,  and  diminishes  the  raw  material 
for  manufacture? — Yes. 

725.  It  struck  me  rather  forcibly  in  the  figures  on 
page  6  with  regard  to  the  comparison  of  prices,  that  it 
ought  to  be  made  quite  clear  that  the  prices  quoted 
for  English,  Irish  and  Scotch  are  for  sides,  and  that 
the  quotations  for  the  chilled  are  for  hind-quarters? 
—Yes. 

726.  That  makes  the  greatest  possible  difference,  be- 
cause the  hind-quarters  are  all  very  fine  meat,  and 
the  fore-quarters  are  of  very  little  use? — Yes. 


727.  Is  it  your  contention  that  owing  to  the  monopoly 
of  the  Trust,  and  the  vast  command  they  have  of 
money  or  resources,  and  of  manipulating  the  supplies, 
that  all  this  goes  to  prove  that  they  can  to  a  certain 
extent  depress  the  price  of  home  produce,  and  increase 
their  own  profit  by  increasing  the  prices  of  their  own 
products? — It  is  proved  by  the  figures  of  the  last  few 
years  that  the  prices  of  English  produce  have  not 
increased  in  the  ratio  of  the  increase  of  American  and 
Canadian. 

728.  You  are  sure  about  the  black  list? — Yes. 

729.  With  regard  to  the  selling  of  meat,  did  you 
ever  hear  of  selling  meat  by  auction,  not  by  the  lb. 
at  all,  but  by  how  much  j'ou  can  get,  on  Saturday 
night,  in  London  and  other  places? — Yes. 

730.  With  regard  to  railway  carriages,  could  you 
give  us  any  specific  case  where  the  meat  was  sold  out 
of  railway  carriages? — No,  but  I  know  it  is  a  fact. 
I  don't  remember  any  specific  cases.  It  is  a  good 
many  years  ago. 

731.  About  Southampton,  are  you  absolutely  certain 
that  the  abattoirs  have  been  broken  up  ? — The 
abattoirs  have  been  all  pulled  down.  The  land  has 
all  been  turned  into  the  new  dock. 

732.  How  long  ago? — Within  the  last  few  months. 
The  cold  storage  is  there  still,  but  all  the  land  under 
the  abattoir  must  all  go  into  the  new  dock. 
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733.  {C'hairma}i.)\  I  have  some  notes  of  Mr. 
Hodgkinson's  eviderfce.  Would  you  tell  what  your 
position  is  in  Mdssrs.  Armour  and  Company, 
Limited? — (Mr.  HodfJcinson.)  I  am  manager  of  the 
fresh  meat  and  live  sfcck  department. 

734.  For  this  countiV;  ?— Yes. 

7a5.  And  Mr.  WilsoAis  managing  director?— Yes. 

736.  I  don't  think  yoA  import  mutton  or  live  sheep  ? 
— Well,  occasionally,  b A  very  rarely. 

737.  The  great  bulk  of \70ur  business,  apart  from 
pork,  is  beef  ? — That  is  cani?,  both  live  and  dead  ; 
yes. 

738.  You  say  you  are  direct  importers  of  cattle  and 
dressed  beef  from  North  America  only? — Yes. 

739.  In  my  note  of  your  evidence  there  is  the  word 
direct.  What  exactly  is  the  force  of  direct  there?— 
(Mr.  Wilson.)  '  Perhaps,  when  he  wrote  that  Mr. 
Hodgkinson  meant  that  we  may  frequently  buy  a 
little  in  the  market,  we  may  buy  a  little  Colonial 
stuff,  for  instance.  He  might  possibly  buy  a  little  in 
a  speculative  way,  as  we  have  been  forced  to  recently, 
to  try  to  keep  our  men  at  work.  That  is  what  ho 
meant  by  direct. 

740.  I  only  wanted  to  get  it  quite  clear.  You  did 
not  mean  that  you  were  indirect  importers? — Abso- 
lutely no. 

(Mr.  Bowerman.)  Are  these  gentlemen  giving  evi- 
dence on  behalf  of  Messrs.  Armour? 

741.  (Chairman.)  Yes.  I  think  you  tell  us  that 
your  business  is  declining  on  account  of  the  scarcity 
of  suitable  stock  ?— (Mr.  Hodykinson.)    That  is  so. 

742.  The  consequence  of  high  prices  in  the  United 
States.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  the  scarcity  of 
stock  has  raised  the  price  not  only  of  live  stock 
imported,  but  also  of  dressed  beef? — Yes.  It  re- 
stricted the  two. 

743.  And  another  cause  of  the  decline  that  must  be 
put  down  is  the  very  active  and  increasing  competi- 
tion from  Argentina? — Quite  correct. 

744.  You  say  Armour's  have  no  interest,  direct  or 
indirect,  in  any  meat  packing  house  in  South 
America? — That  is  so. 

745.  None  at  all? — ^None  whatever. 

746.  It  has  been  suggested  to  us  that  Armour's 
have  an  interest  in  the  Smithfield  and  Argentine 
Company? — That  is  not  so. 

747.  And  also  the  Frigorifico  Argcntino  Company? 
^Absolutely  no. 
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748.  No  interest  whatever? — None  whatever. 

749^  It  has  been  further  suggested  that  Armour's 
have  joined  the  Frozen  Meat  Association? — (Mr. 
Wilson.)  That  is  true.  That  step  was  taken  the 
other  day.  We  found  we  had  to  buy  some  cargoes 
of  frozen  mutton.  The  obligation  was  on  5Ir.  Hodg- 
kinson  to  try  to  keep  his  head  above  water.  Our 
beef  supplies  got  so  short  the  obligation  was  on  him 
to  try  to  keep  his  men  going,  and  we  started  to  buy 
frozen  mutton. 

750.  He  could  do  that  without  joining  the  Associa- 
tion?— Yes;  but  he  desired  to  join  the  Asso- 
ciation, because  it  enabled  him  to  get  informa- 
tion with  regard  to  probable  arrivals  and  shipments, 
and  he  felt  he  could  trade  with  more  certainty  in 
that  way.     That  was  the  reason. 

751.  What  is  the  qualification  of  the  Frozen  Meat 
Association?  Could  I  go  and  join  it? — I  believe  so, 
if  you  paid  the  annual  fee. 

752.  (Mr.  Weddel.)  You  might  clear  away  some 
misapprehension  which  seems  to  have  arisen  as  to  the 
constitution  of  the  Frozen  Meat  Trade  Association. 
I  think  one  of  my  partners  is  chairman? — (Mr. 
Hodgkinson.)    He  is  president  tliis  year. 

(Mr.  Weddel.)  It  is  simply  an  association  for  deal- 
ing with  questions  of  general  interest  to  the  trade, 
that  is  to  say,  contracts  as  to  the  carriage  of  meat  in 
best  condition,  or  arrangements  of  that  sort.  One  of 
the  most  important  functions  of  the  Frozen  Meat 
Trade  Association  is  to  see  that  a  correct  list  of 
prices  goes  out  to  Australia  and  New  Zealand  once  a 
week.  The  committee  meets  and  agrees  that  the 
price  that  day  at  Smithfield  is  so  and  so.  These 
prices  go  out  under  the  name  of  the  Frozen  Meat 
Trade  Association. 

753.  (Chairman.)  I  think  for  a  moment  we  must 
take  the  evidence  of  the  witness.  You  can  bring 
these  points  out  in  any  questions  you  put.  As  I 
understand  your  evidence,  that  you  joined  the  Frozen 
Meat  Trade  Association  does  not  in  any  way  imply 
that  you  trade  in  frozen  meat  ? — (Mr.  Wihon.)  Yes, 
speculation. 

754.  Not  imports  ? — Not  imports. 

755.  As  we  know,  a  great  proportion  of  the  Argen- 
tine trade  is  in  frozen  meat  ? — Very  largely.  The 
Frozen  Meat  Association  covers  all  the  colonial  mut- 
ton, which  is  very  much  larger.  Of  course,  the  Argen- 
tine business  is  developing.  They  are  trying  to  get 
away  as  much  as  possible  from  the  frozen  and  getting 
more  into  the  chilled.     That  is  what  has  hit  us  North 
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ft  lb.  f— I  have  b-vn  told  so.  I  don't  know  any  definite 
case  except  the  man  who  told  me  about  his  Canadian 
cattle. 

689.  On  page  3,  with  regard  to  Argentine  shippers 
and  th^*  pnct-  of  frozen  meat,  have  you  any  reason  to 
believe  that  the  Sansinena  Company  or  the  Biver  Plate 
Company  have  anything  to  do  with  the  big  four  at 
present  f.— No. 

690.  Because  evidence  was  given  here  on  the  last 
occasion  that  there  was  practically  no  combination 
whatever  in  the  frozen  meat  trade,  and  that  there  was 
the  most  absolute  competition  in  it? — Why,  then, 
have  a  Frozen  Meat  Association?  That  exists  for 
some  purpose. 

691.  The  reason  that  was  given  was,  that  it  has 
practically  dropped  its  operations  now.  They  don't 
settle  the  price  in  the  way  they  used.  The  reason 
was  they  found  they  were  not  able  to  control  the 
trade.  With  regard  to  the  Big  Four's  operations  in 
Argentina,  you  said,  I  think,  that  their  object  is  tat 
raise  the  price  of  cattle  in  Argentina  and  to  lower 
the  price  of  meat  here? — That  was  the  obje<'t,  so  aa 
to  be  able  to  get  c<introl  of  the  Argentina  trade. 

692.  Have  you  definite  evidence,  or  could  you  give  ns 
any  figures  which  would  enable  us  to  arrive  at  thai 
conclusion.  I  don't  want  to  go  into  it  at  any  length, 
but  it  is  a  big  statement,  and  we  should  want  some- 
thing to  prove  it,  because,  as  I  understood,  the  Argen- 
tine p(>ople  wore  in  entire  opposition  to  the  Trust? — 
I  think  they  were  a  short  time  ago. 

693.  That  has  changed,  has  it? — I  think  they  are 
gradually  coming  under  their  control. 

694.  Don't  trouble  any  more  about  that? — There  is 
something  about  that  in  the  last  report  ot  the  general 
meeting  of  the  Sansinena  Company. 

(Mr.  Field.)  I  can  get  that. 

(Chairman.)  I  shall  be  very  glad  if  it  can  be  fur- 
nished to  me. 

695.  (Mr.  Field.)  At  page  3  you  say  that  Messrs. 
Morris  have  acquired  an  option  over  La  Blanca  for 
which  Messrs.  Borthwick  y/ere  until  lately  the  agents 
in  England.  I  happen  to  have  a  recent  circular  from 
Messrs.  Borthwick.  (Produces  circxdar.)  Is  that  an 
independent  document,  or  are  those  prices,  as  far  as 
you  know,  put  down  by  what  is  called  the  Frozen  Meat 
Trade  Association,  and  for  whom  is  Borthwick  acting 
now? — I  could  not  tell  you. 

696.  The  reason  I  ask  for  that  is  that  a  man  con- 
nected with  the  trade  suggested  that  Messrs.  Borth- 
wick could  be  examined  here?— Sir  Thomas  Borthwick 
■would  ba  a  very  useful  witness  if  you  can  get  him. 

697.  You  say  that  it  is  impossible  to  doubt  that  with 
a  few  inconsiderable  exceptions  the  exporters  of  fresh 
meat  from  Argentina  are  working  in  harmony  with  the 
packers  in  Chicago,  and  that  the  competition  between 
Argentina  and  the  States  in  our  markets  no  longer 
px:8ts.  .\re  not  you  aware  that  Nelson  and  Company 
have  over  1,'iOO  sh-ji^s  in  this  country  ?— Yes.  Nel- 
son's have  got  a  great  many. 

698.  Are  they  acting  with  the  Trust ?— Nelson's,  I 
believe,  are  members  of  the  Frozen  Meat  Trade  Asso- 
ciation. 

699.  It  does  not  follow  that  the  Frozen  Meat  Trade 
Association  are  acting  in  combination  with  the  Trust? 
—I  should  imagine  tJiat  Armour  and  Swift  have  only 
joined  the  Frozen  Meat  Trade  Association  with  the 
idea  of  getting  this  arrangement  as  to  prices  which 
has  been  dropped  by  the  frozen  meat  trade  into  order 
again. 

700.  With  regard  to  the  Mexican  National  Packing 
Company,  is  it  your  opinion  that  the  Brazilian 
Government  have  sold  that  monopoly  to  the  Trust?— 
The  Brazilian  Government,  I  am  informed,  have  sold 
a  monopoly  in  that  country  to  American  firms,  which 
was  offered  to  me  last  year.  The  Mexican  National 
Packing  Company  have  bought  out  a  large  native 
meat  freezing  and  packing  company. 

701.  Could  you  give  me  any  idea  of  wKst  amount 
of  money  the  Brazilian  Government  were  inclined 
to  spend  on  refrigerating  plant,  so  as  to  help  the 
export  trade?— We  had  to  find  the  capital.  We 
were  to  pnt  up  at  least  half  a  million,  and  the 
Brazilian  Government  would  guarantee  us  three  per 


cent,  on  all  the  capital  which  was  used  as  working 
capital.    I  am  not  speaking  of  what  we  call  water. 

702.  Would  they  have  assisted  you  by  building  re- 
frigerating plant? — No.    We  had  to  do  that  ourselves. 

703.  They  were  only  to  guarantee  a  certain  amount 
of  interest  i — Yes.  They  guaranteed  three  per  cent, 
on  the  working  capital. 

701.  Did  not  it  strike  you  that  that  was  rather  a 
peculiar  form  of  competition  with  the  agriculturist 
of  the  three  kingdoms?- — I  think  it  was  a  good  thing 
for  the  Brazilian  agriculturist. 

706.  But  the  agriculturist  of  the  three  kingdoms: 
I  am  not  so  much  interested  in  Brazilian  agriculture. 
It  seems  to  me  to  be  very  like  a  bounty  as  against 
what  is  called  free  trade? — I  thought  it  was  a  rather 
good  business  proposition,  but  I  could  not  work  it. 

706.  With  regard  to  the  American  Beef  Trust  iu 
English  markets  I  think  I  asked  a  witness  the  other 
day  about  the  amount  of  money  gisren  for  some  of 
these  shops,  and  I  ventured  to  suggest  that  it  was 
£12,000  or  £15,000,  and  apparently  you  verify  my 
opinion.  Have  you  any  idea  how  many  shops  in  the 
Central  Market  are  owned  by  Americans  at  pres2nt? 
—It  is  so  very  difficult  to  prove.  I  have  heard  all 
sorts  of  stories  told  by  all  sorts  of  people  in  the 
markets.  It  is  practically  impossible  to  prove.  I 
have  a  very  strong  suspicion. 

707.  A   good   many? — A  considerable  number. 

708.  What  would  bo  an  approximate  estimate? — I 
don't  like  to  estimate  it. 

709.  Are  there  any  of  the  English  salesmen  em- 
ployed by  the  Trust  as  far  as  you  know  to  sell  meat 
in  Liverpool  and  Deptford? — Most  of  the  English 
salesmen  who  were  employed  by  the  Trust  have  heen 
removed  and  Americans  put  in  their  place. 

710.  That  is  exactly  the  point  I  wish  to  know.  Do 
you  know   them?— I   know   a  considerable  number. 

711.  Do  you  know  many  English  salesmen  at  pre- 
sent employed  by  the  Trust? — I  know  a  few. 

712.  Not  very  many? — No. 

713.  Very  many,  the  majority,  have  ceased  to  be 
employed  ?  — Yes. 

714.  How  could  the  Trust  arrange  the  price  of  meat 
in  the  market.  You  say  the  price  of  beef  is  fixed 
every  morning  by  the  Trust  firms  according  to  the 
supply  of  meat  which  the  firms  wish  to  put  on  the 
market.  Give  us  the  explanation  how  that  can  be 
done  ?— I  would  rather  not  give  that  explanation  my- 
self, because  I  am  prepared  under  certain  conditions 
to  put  in  a  man  who  was  on  that  small  committee 
that  arranged  the  prices,  and  he  will  give  you  the 
facts. 

71.5.  To  a  certain  extent  they  have  modified  the 
arrangement  since  there  was  talk  of  this  Committee 
being  appointed  ?— Yes.  I  think  the  beginning  of  it 
was  the  meeting  in  Farringdon  Hall,  when  the  depu- 
tation to  the  Prime  Minister  was  appointed. 

716.  Do  you  think  that  that  beginning  made  them 
more  careful?— I  think  they  were  very  careful  in- 
deed after  they  found  enquiry  was  likely  to  be  made. 

717.  Do  you  know,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  or  has  it 
been  told  to  you,  that  at  certain  times  of  the  year  the 
Americans  lose  as  much  as  £1,  or  £2,  or  £3  on  a 
bullock  sent  on  here? — I  dare  say  they  lose  money.  I 
should  not  be  surprised.  They  do  very  strange  things 
in  America. 

718.  They  get  it  out  of  the  Americans  at  home  by 
charging  an  increased  price:  is  that  how  it  is  done? 
—They  are  supposed  to  do  it  in  that  way. 

719.  With  regard  to  this  case  about  Deptford  and 
the  400  sides  of  beef,  I  have  reason  to  know  that  what 
you  state  is  the  fact.  You  are  positive  about  that 
information?— Absolutely  certain  about  the  informa- 
tion. 

On  page  4  you  give  us  three  paragraphs  about 
restrictions  placed  on  the  movements  of  animals  by 
the  Board  of  Agriculture 

(Chairman.)  He  did  not  give  that  in  evidence.  I 
did  not  ask  him. 

720.  (Mr.  Field.)  Have  you  ever  heard  anything 
about  the  Local  Government  Board  interfering  with 
the  meat  industry  by  shutting  up  the  private  slaughter- 
houses ? — I  have  heard  a  great  deal  of  that. 
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721.  Would  not  that  throw  a,  great  deal  of  business 
into  the  hands  of  the  foreign  companies? — No  doubt 
it  would. 

722.  Have  you  ever  heard  anything  about  this  confis- 
cation of  pigs  and  cattle,  and  prosecutions  and  fines  ? 
—Yes. 

(Chairman.)  I  don't  think  you  must  go  too  much 
into  that.  I  don't  think  it  is  part  of  the  extent  or  the 
manner  in  which  any  foreign  firms  control  the  supply 
or  distribution  of  meat. 

723.  (Mr.  Field.)  It  has  to  do  with  the  native  trader, 
putting  him  out  of  business  and  bringing  in  the 
foreigner.  Ycu  say  that  the  policy  of  the  Trust  has 
been  to  diminish  the  supply  of  live  animals  and  to 
increase  the  imports  of  chilled  and  frozen  beef? — Yes. 

724.  That,  of  course,  decreases  employment  and  takes 
away  all  what  we  call  the  offal  of  the  beast  and  cheap 
food  for  the  people,  and  diminishes  the  raw  material 
for  manufacture? — Yes. 

726.  It  struck  me  rather  forcibly  in  the  figures  on 
page  6  with  regard  to  the  comparison  of  prices,  that  it 
ought  to  be  made  quite  clear  that  the  prices  quoted 
for  English,  Irish  and  Scotch  are  for  sides,  and  that 
the  quotations  for  the  chilled  are  for  hind-quarters? 
—Yes. 

726.  That  makes  the  greatest  possible  difference,  be- 
cause the  hind-quarters  are  all  very  fine  meat,  and 
the  fore-quarters  are  of  very  little  use? — Yes. 


727.  Is  it  your  contention  that  owing  to  the  monopoly 
of  the  Trust,  and  the  vast  command  they  have  of 
money  or  resources,  and  of  manipulating  the  supplies, 
that  all  this  goes  to  prove  that  they  can  to  a  certain 
extent  depress  the  price  of  home  produce,  and  increase 
their  own  profit  by  increasing  the  prices  of  their  own 
products  ? — It  is  proved  by  the  figures  of  the  last  few 
years  that  the  prices  of  English  produce  have  not 
increased  in  the  ratio  of  the  increase  of  American  and 
Canadian. 

728.  You  are  sure  about  the  black  list? — Yes. 

729.  With  regard  to  the  selling  of  meat,  did  you 
ever  hear  of  selling  meat  by  auction,  not  by  the  lb. 
at  all,  but  by  how  much  you  can  get,  on  Saturday 
night,  in  London  and  other  places? — Yes. 

730.  With  regard  to  railway  carriages,  could  you 
give  us  any  specific  case  where  the  meat  was  sold  out 
of  railway  carriages? — No,  but  I  know  it  is  a  fact. 
I  don't  remember  any  specific  cases.  It  is  a  good 
many  years  ago. 

731.  About  Southampton,  are  you  absolutely  certain 
that  the  abattoirs  have  been  broken  up  ? — The 
abattoirs  have  been  all  pulled  down.  The  land  has 
all  been  turned  into  the  new  dock. 

732.  How  long  ago? — Within  the  last  few  months. 
The  cold  storage  is  there  still,  but  all  the  land  under 
the  abattoir  must  all  go  into  the  new  dock. 
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733.  (Chairman.)\  1  have  some  notes  of  Mr. 
Hodgkinson's  evideri^.  Would  you  tell  what  your 
position  is  in  Messrs.  Armour  and  Company, 
Limited? — (Mr.  Hodfjcinson.)  1  am  manager  of  the 
treah.  meat  and  live  s^ock  department. 

7^.  For  this  count*  ?— Yes. 

736.  And  Mr.  WilsoAis  managing  director? — Yes. 

736.  I  don't  think  yoi  import  mutton  or  live  sheep  ? 
— Well,  occasionally,  bA  very  rarely. 

737.  The  great  bulk  ofYO""^  business,  apart  from 
pork,  is  beef  ? — That  is  cah^,  both  live  and  dead  ; 
yes. 

738.  You  say  you  are  direct  importers  of  cattle  and 
dressed  hsci  from  North  America  only? — Yes. 

739.  In  my  note  of  your  evidence  there  is  the  word 
direct.  What  exactly  is  the  force  of  direct  there  ? — 
(Mr.  Wilson.)  Perhaps,  when  he  wrote  that  Mr. 
Hodgkinson  meant  that  we  may  frequently  buy  a 
little  in  the  market,  we  may  buy  a  little  Colonial 
stuff,  for  instance.  He  might  possibly  buy  a  little  in 
a  speculative  way,  as  we  have  been  forced  to  recently, 
to  try  to  keep  our  men  at  work.  That  is  what  ho 
meant  by  direct. 

740.  I  only  wanted  to  get  it  quite  clear.  You  did 
not  mean  that  you  were  indirect  importers? — Abso- 
lutely no. 

(Mr.  Boxcerman.)  Are  these  gentlemen  giving  evi- 
dence on  behalf  of  Messrs.  Armour? 

741.  (Chairman.)  Yes.  I  think  you  tell  us  that 
your  business  is  declining  on  account  of  the  scarcity 
of  suitable  stock ?— (Mr.  Hodtjkinson.)     That  is  so. 

742.  The  consequence  of  high  prices  in  the  United 
States.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  the  scarcity  of 
stock  has  raised  the  price  not  only  of  live  stock 
imported,  but  also  of  dressed  beef? — Yes.  It  re- 
stricted the  two. 

743.  And  another  cause  of  the  decline  that  must  be 
put  down  is  the  very  active  and  increasing  competi- 
tion from  Argentina? — Quite  correct. 

744.  You  say  Armour's  have  no  interest,  direct  or 
indirect,  in  any  meat  packing  house  in  South 
America? — That  is  so. 

745.  None  at  all? — ^None  whatever. 

746.  It  has  been  suggested  to  us  that  Armour's 
have  an  interest  in  the  Smithfield  and  Argentine 
Company? — That  is  not  so. 

747.  Ajid  also  the  Frigorificn  Argcntino  Company? 
■ — Absolutely  no. 
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748.  No  interest  whatever? — None  whatever. 

749^  It  has  been  further  suggested  that  Armour's 
have  "joined  the  Frozen  Meat  Association? — (Mr. 
Wilson.)  That  is  true.  That  step  was  taken  the 
other  day.  We  found  we  had  to  buy  some  cargoes 
of  frozen  mutton.  The  obligation  was  on  Jlr.  Hodg- 
kinson  to  try  to  keep  his  head  above  water.  Our 
beef  supplies  got  so  short  the  obligation  was  on  him 
to  try  to  keep  his  men  going,  and  we  started  to  buy 
frozen  mutton. 

750.  He  could  do  that  without  joining  the  Associa- 
tion ? — Yes ;  but  he  desired  to  join  the  Asso- 
ciation, because  it  enabled  him  to  get  informa- 
tion with  regard  to  probable  arrivals  and  shipments, 
and  he  felt  he  could  trade  with  more  certainty  in 
that  way.     That  was  the  reason. 

761.  What  is  the  qualification  of  the  Frozen  Meat 
Association?  Could  I  go  and  join  it? — I  believe  so, 
if  you  paid  the  annual  fee. 

762.  (Mr.  Weddel.)  You  might  clear  away  some 
misapprehension  which  seems  to  have  arisen  as  to  th& 
constitution  of  the  Frozen  Meat  Trade  Association. 
I  think  one  of  my  partners  is  chairman? — (Mr. 
Hodgkinson.)    He  is  president  this  year. 

(Mr.  Weddel.)  It  is  simply  an  association  for  deal- 
ing with  questions  of  general  interest  to  the  trade, 
that  is  to  say,  contracts  as  to  the  carriage  of  meat  in 
best  condition,  or  arrangements  of  that  sort.  One  of 
the  most  important  functions  of  the  Frozen  Meat 
Trade  Association  is  to  see  that  a  correct  list  of 
prices  goes  out  to  Australia  and  New  Zealand  once  a 
week.  The  committee  meets  and  agrees  that  the 
price  that  day  at  Smithfield  is  so  and  so.  These 
prices  go  out  under  the  name  of  the  Frozen  Meat 
Trade  Association. 

763.  (Chairman.)  I  think  for  a  moment  we  must 
take  the  evidence  of  the  witness.  You  can  bring 
these  points  out  in  any  questions  you  put.  As  I 
understand  your  evidence,  that  you  joined  the  Frozen 
Meat  Trade  Association  does  not  in  any  way  imply 
that  you  trade  in  frozen  meat? — (Mr.  Wihon.)  Yes, 
speculation. 

754.  Not  imports  ? — Not  imports. 

765.  As  we  know,  a  great  proportion  of  the  Argen- 
tine trade  is  in  frozen  moat? — Very  largely.  The 
Frozen  Meat  Association  covers  all  the  colonial  mut- 
ton, which  is  very  much  larger.  Of  course,  the  Argen- 
tine business  is  developing.  They  are  trying  to  get 
away  as  much  as  possible  from  the  frozen  and  getting 
more  into  the  chilled.     That  is  what  has  hit  us  North 
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American  fellows,  because  they  are  drawing  from  a 
cheaper  country  and  an  improved  stoclc,  anU  we  are 
drawing,  on  the  other  hand,  from  a  country  that  is 
becomiug  more  able  to  use  its  own  stufi. 

766.  Have  not  American  timis  gone  into  the  Argen- 
tine businuss,  too?— I  believe  there  is  one ;  Swift's 
people  have.  Excuse  my  saying  so,  but  that  is  what 
gave  rise  to  all  this  agitation  ;  mind,  1  don't  want  to 
get  heated,  but  it  gave  rise  to  all  this  newspaper 
agitatiun  and  rumour  ami  talk  of  Armour  daing  this 
to-day  and  doing  that  next  day,  going  to  the  Argen- 
tine and  buying  stalls  in  Smithfield  and  so  on— all 
absolutely  incorrect.  I  cannot  make  out  where  the 
animus  is.  Armour's  have  absolutely  no  interest  with 
Swift  in  that  business. 

767.  You  say  in  your  evidence  that  you  are  free  from 
any  control  or  association  in  the  shipment  of  your  live 
cattle  and  beef  ?— That  is  true. 

758.  Do  ycu  say  that  you  are  not  associated  at  all 
with  Swift's  for  any  purpose,  for  instance? — We  are 
not. 

759.  In  no  way  at  all  ?— In  no  way  associated  with 
Swift's.  We  are  free  from  any  control  or  association 
in  the  shipment  of  our  live  cattle  or  beef. 

760.  Do  you  say  that  you  are  not  associated  with 
Swift's  out  in  the  States,  for  instance? — Not  to  my 
knowledge  in  any  way.  It  depends  very  largely  on 
what  you  mean  by  association.  There  might  be,  and 
there  is  a  state  of  friendliness  which  exists  among 
these  American  packers,  these  American  business  men 
which  is — I  don't  mean  it  in  any  offensive  way — a 
little  difficult  to  understand  for  an  English  trader. 
I  know  that  Armour  is  perfectly  free  from  any  asso- 
ciation in  the  export  business.  To  my  knowledge 
there  is  a  friendliness  existing  between  them  in  the 
same  class  of  business  over  there,  which  1  don't 
think  you  will  find  anywhere  else  in  the  world,  and 
this  has  given  rise  frequently  to  the  statement  that 
Messrs.  Armour  and  others  are  associated. 

761.  I  am  not  suggesting  any  doubts  of  my  own.  I 
am  only  quoting  what  has  been  said  by  official  reports 
out  in  the  States.  Take  the  report  of  the  committee 
of  1890,  which  reports  that  comhination  exists  at 
Chicago  between  the  principal  packing  houses  which 
controls  the  market  and  fixes  the  price  of  beef  and  beef 
cattle  in  their  own  interests.  I  don't  care  whether 
yon  call  it  friendliness  or  association  ? — The  packers 
have  denied  any  association.  There  is  a  federal  in- 
junction against  them  which  prevents  them  from 
meeting  or  combining  or  practically  saying  good-day 
to  each  other  in  the  streets. 

7C2.  "Chief  Justice  Marshall  has  given  his  judg- 
ment :  now  let  him  carry  it  Out."  You  know  the 
•celebrate<l  quotation.  However,  your  evidence  is 
that,  as  far  as  the  trade  on  this  side  is  concerned, 
there  is  no  combination  or  association 'or  control  or 
anything  <»f  that  kind  between  any  of  the  American 
firms?— That  is  so. 

763.  I  don't  quite  gather  that  you  go  as  far  as  that 
with  reference  to  the  same  firm^  in  America,  but  you 
say  that  what  exists  is  a  kind  of  friendly  understand- 
ing between  them?— I  will  admit  a  friendly  under- 
standing here.  We  are  working  in  a  perishable 
article,  and  frequently  we  have  to  turn  some  pretty 
sharp  comers,  and  sometimes  I  have  no  doubt  in  the 
world  that  one  man  may  say,  "  Go  a  little  easy  to- 
morrow:  I  am  coming  on  with  so  much,"  and  that 
sort  of  thing.  There  is  'no  agreement  or  understand- 
ing of  any  kind.  (Mr.  Hothjkinson.)  Tliere  is  no  re- 
guTation.  That  is  the  better  way,  probably.  {Mr. 
WiUon.)  He  can  speak  about  the  detailed  working  of 
the  business.  I  merely  want  to  say  that  there  is  no 
understanding  in  the  sense  of  a  pool,  or  combination, 
or  trust,  ab-olutely  none;  but  in  the  actual  working 
of  the  daily  business  Mr.  Hodgkinson  may  say  to  a 
competitor  that  lie  has  to  clear  a  ship  to-morrow. 
This  chilled  beef  is  a  very  perishable  article.  It  has 
got  to  be  marketed  in  three  or  four  days.  He  has  got 
to  make  up  his  mind  to  market  his  stuff  every  day, 
wherever  it  is,  in  any  part  of  the  country.  People 
talk  about  the  control  of  this  thing,  that  we  have  our 
foot  on  the  neck  of  the  British  trader,  and  that  when 
we  demand  the  price  he  must  pay  it.  That  is  not  the 
case.  There  is  not  a  day  on  which  this  beef 
does    not    sell     towards    the    end  of  the  market    at 


from  at  least  a  half-penny  to  a  penny  a  lb.  lees 
than  the  price  at  whicn  it  opened.  The  butcher  ia 
not  a  philanthropist.  He  is  trying  to  get  the  best  bar- 
gain he  can  everywhere.  He  has  got  home  meat,  and 
Deptford  and  Birkenhead  lulled  meat,  and  he  only 
buys  a  certain  article  if  it  pays  him  to  do  so.  Mr. 
iioUgkiubon  may  give  orders  to  his  men  to  try  to  get 
a  certain  price  in  the  morning,  and  they  may  stand 
for  it  an  hour,  but  they  do  stand  up  much 
longer.  I  have  been  here  for  10  years,  and  I  have 
never  seen  the  market  close  as  high  as  it  opened.  I 
have  neyer  seen  this  meat  at  breakfast-time  inake 
within  twopence  a  stone  of  what  it  made  when  iLe 
market  opened  in  the  morning  early. 

764.  It  is  so  essential  to  get  rid  of  it? — It  loses 
bloom,  as  they  call  it,  every  minute  that  it  hangs. 
{Mr.  Hodgkinson.)  Once  it  leaves  the  ship  deteriora- 
tion begins  protuptly,  and  we  iia/e  to  sell  it.  . 

765.  I  don't  know  how  far  you  are  able  to  answer 
me  about  the  position  of  affairs  in  America,  but  I 
think,  after  what  you  have  said,  that  I  am  bound  to 
put  some  questions,  and  you  can  tell  me  whether  the 
matters  I  speak  of  are  within  your  knowledge  or  not. 
We  have  been  told  that  there  are  three  big  firms  in 
Chicago — Armour,  Swift,  and  Morris — and  that  they 
own  the  stock  practically  of  a  fourth  firm,  called  the 
National  Packing  Company:  is  that  right? — {Mr. 
Wilson.)  I  cannot  speak  from  my  own  knowledge  at 
all.  It  is  common  report.  I  think  Mr.  Armour  has 
stock  in  that  company. 

766.  That  does  rather  look  as  if  they  were  in  some- 
what close  association  ? — It  is  not  necessarily  so.  It  is 
one  of  these  things  I  mentioned  a  little  while  ago  that 
seem  rather  anomalous,  but  I  believe  that  Messrs. 
Armour,  Swift,  and  Morris  have  a  certain  amount  of 
stock  in  it. 

767.  If  they  were  competitors  in  the  ordinary  sense 
of  the  word,  they  would  scarcely  hold  stock  jointly  in 
a  fourth  competing  firm? — A  peculiar  thing  about 
that  is  if  they  have  a  joint  interest  in  that  company 
there  is  nothing  over  here  to  indicate  that  they  do. 
The  companies  which  form  the  National  Company  are 
absolutely  competitive  with  us,  and  with  all  the 
others. 

768.  The  position  appears  to  be  a  strange  one,  to 
have  three  firms  which  were  practically  in  associa- 
tion in  the  United  States  at  the  same  time  competing 
freely  in  this  country  ? — That  is  where  the  hard  part 
comes  in  to  explain.  They  do  compete  all  over  the 
United  States.  Whatever  they  may  do  with  the  pro- 
fits derived  from  the  National  Packing  Company,  they 
certainly  don't  control  the  absolutely  competitive 
policy.  There  is  a  very  strong  jealousy^  which  I 
know  of,  between  the  members. 

769.  Between  the  members  of  the  Armour  Company 
and  the  Swift  Company? — It  is  a  strong  commercial 
rivalry  between  the  members  of  the  Swift  firm  and 
the  Armour  firm,  and  so  on. 

770.  And  yet  you  told  us  just  now  they  are  excep- 
tionally friendly  ? — We  fellows  have  to  be.  I  have  got 
my  living  to  make,  and  I  don't  want  to  be  at  logger- 
heads with  my  competitors.  I  quite  admit  that,  if 
they  have  a  joint  interest  in  that  company,  one  would 
expect  them  to  be  friendly.  But  the  National  Pack- 
ing Company  ships  heavily  of  cured  meat,  bacon, 
canned  meats,  etc.,  and  complete  with  us  all  over  the 
United  Kingdom.  It  is  quite  possible  that  a  man 
might  have  a  financial  interest  in  a  company,  and  yet 
take  no  active  part  in  the  management  of  it. 

771.  We  have  also  been  told  that  there  is  a  financial 
company  at  Chicago  called  the  Central  Trust  Com- 
pany, which  is  the  financial  house  of  air  these  three 
firms;  that  is  practically  what  it  came  to,  and 
that  in  that  Trust  company  there  are  J.  Ogden 
Armour,  Edward  F.  Swift  and  other  members  of  the 
Swift  family,  and  that  various  other  gentlemen  a're 
large  stockholders.  Do  you  know  anything  of  that  ? — 
T  know  the  company  by  name,  but  I  have  no  know- 
ledge of  any  of  the  stockholders. 

772.  What  is  alleged  against  the  National  Packing 
Company  in  the  oflicial  report  of  Mr.  Garfield  of  1890, 
which  no  doubt  you  are  familiar  with? — ^No,  I  have 
not  seen  it. 

T  ^'^f-  W^^t  is  alleged  is  that  among  tlie  directors  are 
J.  Ogden  Armour,  Edward  F.   Swift,  Edward  Morris 
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and  others,  the  directors  of  the  three  companies,  so 
that  it  does  rather  look  as  if  the  National  Packing 
Company  were  in  fact  the  child  of  the  other  three  com- 
panies. However,  you  don't  know  anything  about 
that  / — I  cannot  speak  from  direct  knowledge. 

774.  There  is  one  other  matter  I  want  to  ask  you 
about  in  connection  with  the  association  of  these 
firms.  We  have  been  tolj  a  great  deal  about  a  black 
list.  Ko  charge  has  been  made  against  any  of  them 
in  connection  witli  that,  but  perhaps  you  may  tell  me 
whether  it  is  true  if,  for  instance,  a  purchaser  from 
one  of  the  firms  fails  to  meet  his  obligations  he  is  put 
upon  a.  black  list,  and.  as  a  result  of  being  put  upon 
that  black  list,  he  is  unable  to  obtain  meat  not  only 
from  the  tirm  from  which  he  originaUy  purchased,  but 
from  either  of  the  other  firms  ;  do  you  know  whether 
that  is  so  ? — I  don't  think  that  is  so.  I  think  that  our 
various  credit  men  do  work  together  in  regard  to  the 
credit.  I  think  that  that  is  something  which  has  been 
forced  upon  us.  I  cannot  speak  from  knowledge,  and 
I  don't  know  that  they  are  actually  doing  that  re- 
cently. Years  ago  they  did,  I  know,  exchange  notes 
about  customers.  There  have  been  a  lot  of  bad  dab^s 
in  the  butcher  business. 

775.  I  can  quite  understand  that  it  is  a  very  proper 
thing  to  do.  I  only  want  to  know  whether  it  is  done  ? 
^1  don't  think  it  has  been  done  in  that  way.  I  don't 
want  to  call  it  a  black  list,  but  certain  people  having 
been  bad  payers,  I  think  the  word  has  been  passed. 

776.  What  has  been  suggested  to  us  is  that  this  is  a 
black  list  which  applies  to  the  American  firms,  but 
does  not  apply  to  anybody  else  :  it  is  an  arrangement 
which  these  American  packers  hav«  among  them- 
selves ? — No.  I  don't  think  our  men  would  hesitate  to 
ask  anybody  else.  Of  course,  we  all  have  to  take  all 
sorts  of  steps  to  avoid  bad  debts  in  commercial  life. 

777.  Everyone  knows  that  there  are  organisations  for 
the  mere  purpose  of  seeing  to  that.  In  the  course  of 
business,  as  I  understand  it,  you  bring  the  live  cattle 
bo  Deptford  ? 

(Mr.  Hndfjkinson.)  Yes. 

778.  And  there  it  is  slaughtered  not  by  yourselves, 
I  understand  ? — Not  in  this  case.  We  sell  them  on  the 
hoof. 

779.  It  is  slaughtered  in  the  slaughter-house  rented 
from  the  Corporation? — Correct. 

780.  By  what?  Wholesale  butchers,  I  suppose? — ■ 
Yes. 

781.  Thfai,  I  think,  you  are  only  allowed  a  certain 
number  cf  days? — Ten  days. 

782.  Therefore  the  butcher  has  to  slaughter  within 
those  ten  days? — Quite  so. 

783.  And  then  has  lo  sell  the  beef  ?— That  is  so. 

784.  Subject  to  that  you  don't  control  the  butcher  in 
any  way?  You  let  him  slaughter  when  he  likes? — 
Absolutely. 

785.  It  has  been  suggested  to  us  very  strongly  that 
the  importers  of  live  cattle  have  been  in  the  habit  of 
holding  back  cattle  so  that  there  has  been  no  market 
in  Deptford  for  several  days  this  year:  is  that  so? — • 
No.  When  the  cattle  arrive  I  choose  my  own  market 
day  out  of  the  next  10,  and  I  don't  know  of  any  regu- 
tion  influencing  me  in  that.  It  is  for  me  to  choose 
my  own  market  day.  As  a  good  merchant  I  choose 
the  best  I  can.  It  is  quite  as  good  for  the  butchers 
on  the  average.  All  buyers,  at  least  90  per  cent., 
are  satisfied  in  that  respect.  There  are,  of  course,  a 
few  sore  heads.  It  is  usual  that  if  there  is  an  off 
niarket  day — -last  Saturday,  for  instance — there  is  a 
special  market  day.  I  explained  I  could  not  come  to- 
day on  account  of  this  inquiry,  and  I  had  a  market 
yesterday.  I  gave  a  choice  of  either  yesterday  or  to- 
morrow. They  took  yesterday.  That  is  a  buyer's 
option.  We  are  all  good  friends,  buyers  and  sellers, 
at  Deptford,  absolutely,  and  I  think  Mr.  Philcox  will 
answer   those    questions. 

786.  I  seg  another  statement  here  :  you  have  sublet 
most  of  your  cattle  space  on  steamers  to  Canadian 
shippers' — Yes.     \t  one  period  of  the  year  we  did. 

787.  Do  yon  reserve  cattle  space  on  the  steamers 
regularly  ? — We  take  them  by  the  year. 

788.  A  regular  contract  for  the  year? — Yes,  a  re- 
gular contract,  with  the  Thompson  line  running  now, 
expiring  next  May,   with  600  cattle  a  week. 
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789.  Have  you  got  a  good  many  steamers  in  that 
way?— Only  one  line,  the  Thompson.  There  were  two 
last  year,  and  one  this  year. 

790.  Why  did  the  Canadian  people  come  to  you  to 
get  space?  Is  the  Thompson  line  the  best  line ?  Why 
don't  they  go  to  some  shipping  people  direct? — They 
prefer  to  do  business  with  us  direct.  They  have 
shown  their  willingness  to  do  it  for  the  last  four  or 
five  years. 

791.  The  Canadian  people  come  to  you  to  sublet 
that  space? — It  happens  to  be  when  our  cattle  are 
very  high,  and  it  does  not  pay  to  ship.  The  pros-. 
pects  are  so  bad  that  we  are  prepared  to  turn  out 
and  sublet  at  a  loss  this  year. 

792.  So  the  Canadian  people  get  the  space  as  cheap 
as  you  have? — They  have  had  it  cheaper  this  year  than 
we  have. 

793.  Do  the  Canadian  people  always  do  that,  or  do  . 
they  sometimes  get  space  cheaper  by  taking  it  inde- 
pendently?— One  strong  Canadian  firm,  Gordon  Iron- 
sides, often  take  space  from  different  lines  regularly, 
for  at  least  six  months  in  the  year,  but  the  bulk  of 
the  Canadian  shippers  are  small  men,  and  will  get 
the  space  through  a  broker  or  an  agent  in  Montreal. 

794.  You  generally  sublet  to  them  ? — Not  always. 
They  go  to  three  or  four  others  besides  ours,  but  it  is 
good  business  for  a  steamship  owner  to  lot  his  space 
to  a  safe  house  that  is  going  to  fill  his  space  with  50CV 
cattle  every  week,  play  or  pay. 

795.  The  course  of  business  is  for  the  big  lines  to- 
let  the  cattle  space  to  some  big  firm  like  yourselves  for- 
the  year? — Yes,  for  three  or  six  months,  or  a  year. 

796.  One  of  the  things  that  are  said  is  that  you  and-" 
the  other  Chicago  firms  have  practically  got  the  whole - 
of  the  space  on  the  steamers? — That  is  absurd.     Any- 
body can  have  space  if  he  will  pay  enough  for  it. 

797.  All  that  we  have  been  saying  is  in  reference  to  . 
live  stock  ? — Yes. 

798.  Some  years  ago  you  used  to  have  a  similar  con- 
tract with  reference  to  chilled  beef  to  Liverpool, 
London,  and  Southampton  ? — Yes  ;  we  had  more  con- 
tracts then  than  now. 

799.  That  is  a  little  surprising,  because  chilled  beef 
has  gone  up  tremendously  in  this  country? — That 
has  not  been  so  with  Armour's.  (Mr.  Wilson.)  Not 
with  any  North  Americans.  (Mr.  Hodcjkinson.) 
Chilled  beef  has  been  changing  to  South  America. 

800.  So  there  has  been  a  falling  off  in  North  Ameri- 
can, and  a  transfer  to  the  Argentine? — That  is  so. 

801.  You  do  retain  a  limited  space  weekly  at  South- 
ampton ? — Yes. 

802.  Occasionally  you  ship  to  Liverpool? — As  a 
rule  weekly,  not  under  long  contracts  at  the  present 
time. 

803.  We  have  already  dealt  with  your  relations  with 
your  competitors.  I  see  a  statement  here  that  the 
largest  markets  in  the  United  Kingdom  are  free 
markets.  I  am  not  quite  sure  what  you  mean  by  that 
statement.  Of  course,  they  are  free  markets  in  the 
sense  that  everyone  has  a  legal  right  to  have  access? 
(Mr  Wilson.)  Please  read  on  :"  for  all  grades."  What 
is  meant  is  they  are  markets  open  for  all  grades  of 
beef  just  as  it  came  from  the  ship.  They  ship  various 
grades.  There  is  a  distinction  between  them. 
Li  some  places  they  have  to  select  certain  grades  for 
certain  towns. 

804.  There  is  always  a  market  for  any  ordinary  kind 
of  beef  you  choose  to  supply  in  these  big  markets? — 
That  is  so. 

805.  In  some  of  the  smaller  towns  it  is  not  so  ? — ^Dis- 
tinctly not. 

806.  Then  you  send  a  daily  supply  of  selected  beef  in 
refrigerator  cars,  and  in  that  way  you  get  a  higher 
price  than  that  ruling  that  day  in  London.  Do  the 
refrigerator  cars  belong  to  you  or  to  the  railway  com- 
panies?— To  the  railway  companies. 

807.  A  great  deal  has  been  told  us  about  the  refri- 
gerator cars.  It  is  said  that  at  one  time  you  used  to 
sell  from  the  refrigerating  cars,  about  ten  years  ago? — 
We  did,  from  the  goods  yards  at  the  various  stations. 
It  was  a  very  cheap  way  of  doing  ft,  but  it  did  not  last 
very  long.     We  would  simply  run  a  car  into  the  goods 
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y»rd  and  c4ir  man  thciv  sold  the  meat.  TTie  butchers 
drove  up  iu  little  traps  and  bought  what  they  wanted. 
The  railway  companies'  local  customers  objected 
to  us,  us  not  paying  any  rates,  selling  any  stuff  in 
the  yanU.  So  if  wo  wishod  to  pursue  the  matter,  we 
had  to  take  some  premises  to  put  the  meat  into.  We 
still  use  rt'frigerator  cars  to  take  the  meat  to  the 
shops,  little  wholesale  dep6ts.  We  usually  take  a 
shop  and  take  out  the  front  or  something  like  that. 
That  is  practically  all  ns  far  as  we  are  concerned. 
We  ar>'  practically  out  of  it.  We  have  only  got,  I 
think,  four  places  loft.  We  shut  them  all  within 
the  last  three  or  four  years. 

808.  The  conclusion  of  that  part  of  your  evidence  is 
that  you  have  no  interest,  direct  or  indirect,  in  retail 
■hops  anywhere,  and  have  never  even  considered  the 
matter.  "  These  are  small  wholesale  depflts  you  have 
been  referring  to? — Yes,  wholesale  dep6ts,  wholesale 
branches  we  call  them  ;  but  they  ai«  scarcely  worthy 
of  the  name  of  a  branch.  We  simply  get  a  place  large 
enough  to  hang  up  20  or  30  quarters  of  beef  and  sell 
wholesale  to  the  butchers. 

809.  You  say  that  Eastman's,  Limited,  are  the  only 
North  American  firms  people  who  ever  did  both  an 
import  business  and  a  retail  business,  and  they  have 
ceased  to  do  tlie  importing  ? — Yes ;   I  believe  so. 

810.  Then  you  give  us  two  summaries  of  your  sales. 
They  differ  very  largely,  I  observe,  the  later  being 
very  much  smaller  than  the  earlier  one? — (Mr. 
HMlgkinson.)  They  are  a  year  apart.  (Mr.  Wilson.) 
This  year  will  be  a  very  lean  year. 

811.  You  say  you  have  only  got  four  shops,  but  you 
still  sell  in  a  great  many  places  yourself  ? 

(Mr.  H'Mtrikinson.)  Some  are  commission  houses  and 
some  are  salary  branches. 

812.  Explain  about  the  commission? — Take  the 
Northern  section.  With  the  exception  of  Liverpool 
abattoir  and  Manchester  and  Birmingham,  they  are 
entirely  on   commission. 

813.  That  is,  they  are  really  agents  of  yours? — Yes. 
They  sell  for  us  under  commission. 

814.  In  the  southern? — We  have  salary  branches  at 
Southampton,  Worthing,  Bournemouth  and  Ports- 
mouth only. 

815.  Then  the  commission:  take  Eastbourne? — 
Eastbourne  is  closed  up.  It  was  a  salary  branch  up  to 
a  month  ago.  In  the  south  Reading  is  the  only  com- 
mission one. 

816.  All  the  others  are  closed  up? — ^Take  places  like 
Dorking  and  .\ldershot.  They  are  car  lots.  They  go 
direct  to  the  butcher  there.  There  is  no  commission 
man  required  there. 

_  817.  You  sell  there  ? — There  is  a  car  of  beef  for  de- 
livery on  a  certain  day.  It  comes  in,  and  the  way 
it  is  worked  is  that  tiie  butcher  carts  it  from  the 
station   himself. 

818.  Take  your  branch  at  Reading.  Is  that  a 
wholesale  branch?— Yes,  pure  and  simple;  but  we  have 
recently  stopped  that  because  it  was  so  unprofitable. 
Our  commission  man  there  was  Mr.  Martin.  He  is 
with  us  no  more. 

818.  Does  he  go  on  or  has  ho  disappeared? — He  is 

fetting  beef  from  other  companies  or  trying  to.  He 
>aa  beef  from  one  of  the  Argentine  companies  direct. 
La  Blanca,  I  believe.  *He  is  trying  to  get  other  North 
American  shippers  to  furnish  him  with  beef.  He  can 
do  business  and  get  his  living  without  us.  Probably 
he  would  buy  from  us. 

820.  There  are  some  extracts  from  the  Year  Book, 
published  by  the  "  Chicago  Drovers'  Journal,"  which 
you  have  been  good  enough  to  hand  in  showing  the 
average  price  in  the  Chicago  stock  yards  for  native  beef 
rattle,  all  weights.  It  shows  a  slight  steady  rise  from 
1903  to  1907  ?— True. 

821.  The  receipts  of  cattle  show  a  very  consideratts 
-xiecrease? — This  year. 

822.  The  result  has  been  a  very  great  increase  in 
the  price? — True. 

833.  The  decrease  in  the  amount  of  beef  received 
from  the  United  States  during  the  first  eight  months 
of  this  year  is  no  less  than  819,578  cwts.,  which  equals 
a  shrinkace  of  46  per  cent.  And  you  sav  the  above 
■pcritd  (1008)  corresponds  with  the  perioJ'o't  extra  high 


prices  in  the  United  Kingdom  this  year,  as  such  costs 
are  practically  prohibitive  ? — ^Yeg. 

824.  Of  course,  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  supply 
now  comes  from  the  Argentine? — Correct. 

825.  So  you  would  not  expect  to  find  anything  like  a 
jiroportionate  supply  from  this  country?  We  have 
liad  some  evidence  that  the  prices  of  beef  over  here 
have  been  tending  upwards  for  the  best  beef  from  the 
States  ? — That  is  owing  to  its  scarcity.  We  could  not 
afford  to  ship  much  of  it  unless  at  a  very  good  price. 

825a.  You  point  out  that  botH  'Argentine  and 
American  chilled  beef,  for  instance,  had  a  very  re- 
markable rise  this  year? — They  had. 

826.  That  is  due  you  say  to  tEe  scarcity  of  beef  in 

America  ? — ^Yes. 

827.  And  the  Argentine  chilled  beef  has  gone  up  out 
of  sympathy,  so  to  speak  ? — ^Yes,  it  would. 

828.  That  is  to  say,  you  were  not  long  competitors? 
■ — The  American  imports  that  were  reduced  left,  of 
course,  room  for  the  Argentine  to  come  in. 

829.  You  would  know  nothing,  of  course,  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  Swift's?  You  don't  know  what  they  have 
been  doing  in  this  country? 

(Mr.   Wilson.)  No. 

830.  Now  as  to  having  bought  stalls  in  Smithfield? 
— If  you  excuse  my  saying  so,  I  think  that  is  another 
myth  or  bogey.  We  have  only  the  one  stall  which  we 
took  in  the  annexe  from  the  Corporation.  We  have 
no  interest  in  any  other. 

831.  You  have  got  one  stall  an3  no  otherl — One  stall 
with  four  shops.  They  were  taken  from  the  Corpora- 
tion. We  have  no  other.  We  are  really  very  small 
shippers  of  beef. 

832.  So  I  understand  your  evidence? — I  think 
Armour  is  the  largest  packer  in  the  States,  But  prob- 
ably he  is  the  smallest  shipper  of  beef  for  export. 

833.  Do  you  export  to  other  countries  except  thisf 
— No  fresh  beef. 

834.  Not  to  Germany?— No. 

835.  Then  you  only  bought  one  stall  in  Smithfield? 
No.  We  are  simply  weekly  tenants  of  the  Corpora- 
tion.    (Mr.  Hodgldnson.)  'They  gave  it  to  us. 

836.  It  is  not  worth  my  while  putting  to  you  all  the 
separate  allegations  that  have  been  made.  You  deny 
altogether  the  existence  of  anything  in  the  nature  of 
a  Trust  in  this  country? — (Mr.  Wilson.)  It  does  not 
exist. 

837.  And  has  never  existed  ? — It  has  never  existed. 

838.  In  your  firm  ? — No,  never. 

839.  Has  there  ever  been  any  means  by  which  the 
American  firms  met  together,  oflScially  or  unoflicially, 
for  the  purpose  of  fixing  prices,  or  attempting  to  fix 
prices,  in  this  country  ? — No.  I  think  that  yeajs  ago, 
if  you  admit  a  very  wide  construction  of  it,  you 
could  say  that  at  some  time  these  men  joined  to- 
gether to  try  to  arrange  a  certain  price.  It  might 
come  within  that  category,  but  there  has  never  been 
anything  in  the  nature  of  a  permanent  control  or 
attempt  to  control.  When  I  say  to  you  here  that 
we  are  free  from  control  in  the  shipment  of  our  live 
cattle  or  boef,  anyone  who  knows  the  nature  of 
this  chilled  beef  business,  gets  right  into  it,  will  know 
that  that  is  all  that  is  necessary  to  be  said.  If  you 
cannot  control  it  at  the  point  of  shipment  you  will 
never  control  it.  People  try  all  sorts  of  theories  and 
experiments.  Y'ou  caiuiot  control  a  perishable  article. 
A  man  might  try  to  get  a  better  price  here  or  there. 
There  is  nothinw  in  the  nature  of  control  in  existence, 
and  there  has  not  been,  I  would  say  to  my  knowledge, 
anything  of  the  kind  fur  the  last  three  or  four  years. 

840.  Before  that,  nothing  of  a  fixed  and  regular 
character? — No. 

841.  There  might  be  a  casual  meeting  or  a  casual 
discussion  as  to  what  the  prices  ought  to  be,  but 
nothing  more  than  that? — Yes,  and  that  sort  of  thing 
might  go  on  between  anybody  in  the  business.  I 
want  you  to  remember  that  if  Mr.  Hodgkinson  did  not 
st'll  beef  to  good  advantage  he  would  be  considered  a 
bad  salesman,  and  there  is  the  obligation  on  him 
through  me  to  market  this  beef  to  the  best  possible 
advantage. 
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842.  Certainly :  nobody  has  ever  alleged,  or  made 
the  charge,  that  there  is  a  kind  of  conspiracy  among 
the  American  iirms  to  destroy  some  unknown  firms, 
bat  the  charge,  it  it  be  a  charge,  or  the  storj'  that  is 
told  is  that  they  did  in  fact  agree — from  their  point 
of  view  from  perfectly  legitimate  motives — to  tix  a 
price  in  order  to  avoid,  as  it  has  been  put,  undue 
competition  among  themselves? — I  deny  the  allega- 
tion.    It  is  not  so. 

843.  There  is  no  such  thing? — No  such  thing.  I  am 
a  little  apt  to  talk,  and  not  to  stick  straight  to  the 
point.  I  say  that  sometimes  in  the  past  something  of 
this  sort  might  happen.  I  can  understand  a  competi- 
tor saying  to  Mr.  Hodgkinson  or  his  saying  to  a  com- 
petitor :  "  I  have  to  clear  my  ship  to-morrow  ;  will  it 
suit  you  to  go  a  little  easy?"  or  something  like  that. 
These  things  get  magnified  in  a  man's  mind.  If  the 
Press  gets  hold  of  it  it  is  still  further  magnified.  (Mr. 
Hodgkinson.)  Speaking  about  these  shops,  I  don't 
think  the  Americans  tenant  more  than  5  or  10  per 
cent,  at  the  most :  about  6  per  cent.  I  would  say  off 
hand. 

843a.  Directly  or  indirectly  ? — Directly  or  indirectly. 
I  don't  know  w^hat  indirectly  would  mean. 

844.  In  some  cases  allowing  the  old  tenant  to  re- 
main, while  they  are  practically  the  jieople  benefi- 
cially interested? — I  don't  believe  it.  I  may  go 
further,  and  say  that  the  original  reason  the  Ameri- 
cans had  to  take  shops  at  all  before  the  Armour  days 
was  that  they  did  not  get  a  very  square  deal. 

845.  In  what  respect? — If  you  could  get  the  history 
of  shop  No.  74,  Smithfield  Market,  it  would  be  a  very 
luminous  thing  to  go  into.     I  will  say  no  more. 

846.  Tell  us  the  history  ?— Shop  No.  74.  That  is  all 
I  will  say  about  it. 

847.  That  is  like  a  shilling  shocker? — It  is  easy  to 
find  out  if  you  wish.  The  present  tenant  knows  some- 
thing about  it. 

848.  Can  you  assist  us  ? — It  will  show  you  the  reason 
the  Americans  had  for  selling  their  own  meat  and  not 
depending  on  commission. 

849.  Can  you  tell  us  what  happened  in  74? — 1  am 
not  prepared  to  go  into  it. 

850  (Mr.  Fountain.)  Do  I  understand  that  you 
import  both  cattle  and  dressed  beef  from  the  United 
States  and  Canada? — Not  from  Canada;  the  United 
States  only. 

861.  You  have  no  interest  in  the  exports  from 
Canada? — None  whatever 

(Mr.  Wilson.)  Perhaps  it  is  only  right  to  say  that 
the  Thompson  line  sails  from  Montreal  in  summer. 

852.  That  carries  United  States  cattle?— It  sails 
from  Montreal  in  summer  and  from  Portland  (Maine) 
in  winter. 

8.53.  Are  the  cattle  we  get  from  Canada  shipped 
from  Canada  as  a  rule? — The  balance  of  the  United 
States  shippers  ship  from  both  countries,  Boston,  New 
York  and  Montreal. 

854.  Actual  Canadian  cattle  are  shipped  by  Cana- 
dian shippers? — Yes.  There  is  only  one  exception. 
That  is  Gordon  Ironsides.     They  are  big  shippers. 

8.35.  As  regards  beef,  do  you  deal  only  in  United 
States  beef  in  this  country  or  sometimes  supply  British 
beef  speculatively? 

(Mr.  Hodgkinson.)  We  buy  Argentine  beef  specula- 
tively. 

8-56.  But  no  British  ever? — No. 

8.57.  The  Argentine  beef  is  chilled? — As  a  rule 
chilled.     We  have  bought  some  frozen  beef. 

8.58.  As  regards  selling  cattle  at  Deptford,  do  you 
kill  your  cattle  at  any  other  port  in  this  country? — 
We  don't  kill  at  Deptford.  We  don't  ship  to  any 
other  port. 

8.59.  You  liave  no  interest  at  Manchester,  for  in- 
stance ? — No. 

860.  I  gather  that  your  interest  in  cattle  is  increas- 
ing mainly  at  the  expense  of  the  chilled  beef,  and  I  see 
you  are  dealing  mainly  in  live  cattle  now?— -About 
half  each,  half  cattle  and  half  Ijeef  from  the  United 
States. 


861.  Is  one  increasing  at  the  expense  of  the  other? — 
I  should  say  that  the  chilled  beef  is  decreasing,  and 
the  live  cattle  is  about  stationary. 

862.  The  reason  is  the  Argentine  competition  in 
chilled  beef  ?— That  is  so. 

863.  The  live  cattle,  port  killed,  have  been  fetching 
higher  prices  than  the  chilled  beef? — Yes.  It  goes 
into  a  different  class  of  trade,  usually  a  higher  class 
of  trade,  not  necessarily,  but  usually. 

864.  And  the  higher  price  you  get  more  than  com- 
pensates you  for  the  additional  cost  of  shipping  ? — 
No.     It  costs  two  or  three  times  as  much  to  ship  live 
as  dead. 

865.  You  are  not  compensated  by  the  difference  in 
price  ? — No. 

866.  Why  does  the  trade  go  on  ?  AVhy  has  the 
trade  not  been  cut  out  by  the  chilled  beef  trade? — It 
is  hard  to  say.  Live  cattle  seem  to  be  a  stronger 
factor  in  North  America  than  they  were  in  compari- 
son with  chilled  beef. 

867.  But  you  cannot  suggest  any  reason? — (Mr. 
Wilson.)  That  was  one  of  the  strange  things  to  me. 
When  I  came  over  10  years  ago  I  would  have  pre- 
dicted, as  a  matter  of  economy,  that  the  live  cattle 
business  was  bound  to  go  down,  and  the  chilled  beef 
business  was  bound  to  go  up.  I  found  on  looking 
into  it  that  it  cost  as  much  to  ship  one  live  as  two 
dead,  and  I  would  have  said,  on  economic  grounds, 
that  the  live  cattle  business  was  bound  to  go  down, 
and  the  chilled  beef  business  bound  to  increase.  The 
Uve  cattle  business  is  still  going,  and  likely  to  out- 
last my  time,  and  tlie  cl'.illed  beef  business  from  North 
America  has  gone  down,  and  the  reason  apparently  is 
that  the  customers  will  pay  more  for  the  fresh  meat 
from  the  live  animal  killed  at  the  port. 

868.  Then  the  difference  in  price  does  compensate 
you? — I  don't  think  jNIr.  Hodgkinson  understood  you. 
I  think  it  must  in  the  long  run,  or  we  would  not  keep 
shipping  them.  In  Deptford  the  wholesale  butchers 
get  the  offals  and  the  hides,  and  the  manipulation  of 
fat.  But  the  retail  butchers  pay  more  for  the  Dept- 
ford-killed  meat  than  for  the  chilled.  It  has  a  bloom 
and  looks  better. 

869.  As  regards  hides  and  offals,  a  certain  amount  of 
that  is  reshipped  to  the  States? — I  don't  know.  We 
never  kill  our  own.  (Mr.  Hodgkinson.)  There  have 
been  shipments  of  hides  by  other  shippers. 

870.  Some  of  the  American  shippers,  I  understand, 
do  kill  their  cattle? — There  are  two  who  do.  Swift 
and  Morris  do ;  and  Gordon  Ironsides  from  the 
Canadian  direction. 

871.  As  regards  these  contracts  you  have  with  the 
steamsliip  companies,  they  are  with  this  Canadian  line, 
the  Thompson  line? — At  the  present  time  that  is  the 
only  contract  we  have. 

872.  Are  they  the  only  Canadian  line  that  carry 
cattle?  Is  there  any  truth  in  the  allegation  that  you 
or  the  other  American  firms  practically  monopolise  by 
contracts  the  space  that  is  available  either  for  beef  or 
cattle  ? — Certainly  not. 

873.  You  do  contract  yourselves  for  space  for  cattle? 
■ — Yes. 

874.  .\s  regards  the  meat  that  is  sold  ex  ship,  that 
does  not  apply  to  the  cattle  trade  ? — That  is  beef  only. 

875.  Is  that  carried  away  without  ever  going  into 
the  public  market  at  all  ? — It  is  generally  sold  to  a 
retail  buyer,  Eastmans,  or  these  big  companies  who  do 
do  a  lot  of  business  ex  ship  and  ship  it  to  their  own 
branches. 

876.  In  referring  to  your  relations  with  your  com- 
petitors in  all  branches  of  the  meat  trade,  you  mean 
not  only  on  this  side,  but  in  the  United  States? — I 
can  only  speak  for  this  side.  I  have  nothing  to  do 
with  the  States. 

877.  Your  evidence  relates  solely  to  what  happens  on 
this  side? — Yes. 

878.  On  this  side  you  say  there  are  no  agreements  as 
to  the  prices  at  which  the  different  firms  should  mar- 
ket?— Certainly  not. 

87,9.  Occasionally  you  do  arrive  at  a  friendly  agree- 
ment not  to  market  stuff  until  the  following  day  ? — 
We  do  arrive  at  friendly  agreements. 
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880.  And  tljere  are  no  agreemenU  as  to  price? — 
Kooe  whatever. 

881.  As  regards  these  figures  you  have  supplied  to  us 
here  of  your  sales,  these  are  beef  pure  and  simple. 
They  don't  include  your  general  sales  1 — Quite  right ; 
beef  only. 

882.  Can  you  tell  me  why  prices  are  usually  lower 
in  London  than  in  the  provinces  ? — They  are  not 
usually  lower.  It  is  the  quality  is  lower  very  often. 
Take  the  South  Coast  points.  In  the  main  they 
require  selected  the  best  beef.  That  is  why  we  get  a 
little  higher  price  from  them.  In  London  we  take  the 
twlaiioe  of  the  share  they  cannot  distribute  from  the 
ship.  The  balance  would  be  all  kinds  of  quality. 
Hence  apparently  it  is  a  lower  price,  but  it  is  not  so 
intrinsically.     It  is  probably  a  better  price  sometimes. 

883.  Have  you  any  sales  at  Newcastle  ?— Yes.  We 
have  a  commission  agent  at  Newcastle. 

881.  Wo  were  informed  the  other  day  that  British 
beef  at  Newcastle  fetched  very  high  prices? — That  is 
possible. 

886.  It  seems  curious  that  that  should  be  a  rather 
high  market  for  British  beef  and  a  specially  low 
market  for  American? — It  is  hard  to  explain  these 
things,  but  it  is  possible. 

886.  You  capnot  throw  any  special  light  on  that  ? — 
I  cannot. 

887.  (Chairman.)  Apparently  we  may  take  it  you  do 
not  sell  at  all  in  Newcastle ?— No. 

888.  This  is  rather  a  new  business  perhaps? — We 
appointed  a  commission  agent  to  cover  a  good  deal  of 
ground  in  the  north,  Messrs.  Fletcher,  of  Newcastle, 
Hull,  Leeds,  and  Sheffield:  they  sell  for  us,  and  we 
pay  them  a  certain  commission  to  do  the  business ; 
24  per  cent,  we  pay  them. 

889.  (Mr.  Fountain.)  I  don't  wish  to  ask  you  a 
trade  secret.  Is  that  the  regular  commission  in 
Sniithfield? — Two  per  cent,  is  the  usual  Smithfield 
commission. 

890.  Is  it  lower  than  it  used  to  be? — ^No.  It  is 
much  the  same  as  it  used  to  be. 

891.  There  has  not  been  any  distinct  falling  off? — 
I  can  speak  to  15  years  in  Smithfield,  and  I  don't 
remember  anything  different  from  2  per  cent,  for 
United  States  chilled  beef. 

892.  It  was  suggested  in  evidence  that  some  years 
ago,  before  the  American  firms  acquired  any  interest 
in  stalls  in  Smithfield,  the  usual  commission  was  5  per 
cent? — That  might  be  on  small  quantities,  but  the 
American  business  was  a  big  thing,  you  know,  a  big 
balk. 

892a.  You  say  for  20  years  it  has  been  2  per  cent.  ? — 
For  the  15  years  that  I  know  it  it  lias  been  2  per  cent. 
oa  American  chilled  beef. 

893.  As  regards  the  great  rise  in  price  that  began 
last  year  that  you  attribute  to  shortage  in  the  United 
States :  there  was  no  corresponding  shortage  in 
Argentine  ? — No.  I  think  the  Argentine  has  been  more 
or  less  growing  in  volume. 

894.  Is  the  shortage  from  the  United  States  due  to 
scarcity  of  cattle  or  to  financial  reasons? — I  would  say 
that  it  was  due  originally  to  the  higher  price  of  maize, 
which  is  the  usual  food  for  cattle  over  there,  and 
which  is  double  wh:tt  it  used  to  be  ten  years  ago ; 
hence  farmers  could  not  afford  to  feed  their  cattle 
with  com  as  they  formerly  did. 

895.  Had  the  financial  crisis  in  the  autumn  of  1907 
in  the  United  Stat<;s  any  effect? — Yes.  It  caused  con- 
siderable liquidations  of  cattle.  Cattle  had  to  be 
forced  on  the  market  unduly. 

896.  Did  it  make  tlio  price  lower  than  the  average? 
— Yes.     It  made  tlie  price  lower. 

897.  The  actual  animals  were  not  so  heavy  ? — They 
were  not  so  heavy,  but  they  were  more  in  volume. 

898.  Has  that  affected  the  supply  since? — Yes. 
That  has  re-acted  since.  There  were  so  many  imma- 
tare  cattle  sold  then  that  when  the  crisis  was  tided 
over  in  the  March  of  this  year  farmers  could  hold 
their  cattle  and  consequently  prices  went  up. 

899.  (Mr.  WeMd.)  I  think  it  is  conceded  that 
Armour  and  Company  were  mainly  instrumental  in 


starting  the  international  cold  storage  down  i» 
Southampton?— (-ur.  Wilson.)  No.  That  crime  was. 
never  laid  to  our  charge. 

900.  With  regard  to  shipping  Canadian  live  cattl*' 
from  a  United  States  port,  how  do  you  get  over  th»' 
duty   there? — They  are  shipped  through  in  bond. 

901.  (Mr.    Ward.)  Do  you  know  anything  about  »,, 
proposal  to  erect  these  abattoirs  as  they  were  called . 
at'  Southampton?     Were   they   before  you   came  over 
here? — No.     I  never  heard  this  question  before.    They 
used    to   come   to   us   on    their   knees   from    the   very 
beginning. 

902.  Who  did? — The  representatives  of  the  pro- 
moters, the  railway  company,  and  begged  us  to  ship 
cattle  or  do  something  to  help  them  ;  and  I  don't 
think  they  ever  got  any  live  cattle  in  that  place,  and 
they  had  to  shut  it  up. 

903.  (Mr.  WeddeL)  After  the  place  was  built?— 
While  building  it,  and  after  they  built  it  they  used  to- 
come  to  us  and  ask  us  to  ship  cattle. 

904.  (Mr.  Ward.)  You  never  had  any  dealings  with 
them?  You  never  sent  cattle  with  them? — Never. 
They  tried  all  sorts  of  ways  to  get  people  to  send 
cattle  there,  but  I  don't  think  they  were  ever  success- 
ful.    I  don't  think  they  ever  had  one  boat. 

905.  Could  you  tell  me  a  little  bit  about  the- 
machinery  in  the  markets?  In  tne  forefront,  of 
course,  to  a  large  extent  are  the  importers  and  then 
there  are  the  salesmen  to  whom  the  importers  sell. 
Do  they  sell  on  commission  or  do  they  buy  ? — The 
salesmen  in  the  market  may  be  representatives  of  our 
own  or  commission  men.  I  mean  to  say  that  a  man 
using  a  stall  is  either  a  salary  man  who"  sells  for 
the  company  or  a  commission  man  who  speculates ;. 
but  all  in  that  market  sell  to  the  butcher. 

906.  First  the  importer,  and  then  the  salesman,  to 
the  retail  butcher? — Yes. 

907.  You  are  to  a  certain  extent  both  importers  andi 
salesmen? — -We  would  be,   yes. 

908.  The  reason  for  that  would  be  to  save  the  com- 
mission?— Yes.  That  would  be  the  idea,  and  we 
would  give  better  service. 

909.  You  find,   for  some  reason  which  you  prefer 
not  to  go  into,  that  it  is  more  satisfactory  than  in 
the    old     days? — No;     what     Mr.     Hodgkinson    wa» 
driving  at  was  that  he  did  not  actually  feel  like  men- 
tioning another  person's  business.     What  he  referred 
to  was  a  very  unpleasant  episode  that,  I  think,  one- 
of  our  competitors  had  with  a  commission  firm  there. 
It  was  a  very  unsavoury  affair  altogether.     It  is  » 
very   strange  thing,   but   I  think   practically    all   th© 
American  firms  have  had  something  like  the  same  ex- 
perience.    I  came   back  here  with   the   idea   that  my 
countrymen   were  reasonably   honest,    and   I   had  not 
been  back  here  on   this  job  for  six  months  before  I 
found   there  was  an   awful  lot  of  what  I   call   petty 
larceny  going  on  in  the  market.     I  have  a  recollection 
of  one  man  who  got  into  selling  for  us  in  the  market. 
He  had  a  good  reputation.    I  got  a  little  suspicious  of 
him  as  his  shrinkages  were  always  worse  than  any- 
body else.     Then  I   laid  a  little  trap  for  him.     One 
morning   we  weighed  40   quarters  of  beef   over  in   a 
public  store  on  a  tested  scale,  and  we  ran  them  across 
the  street  to  our  man  and  he  "  weighed  them  in  "  on 
his  scales.     These  40  quarters  lost  60  lbs.  coming  across 
the  street.     So  I  sent  for  the  head  of  this  commission 
firm  and  told  him  what  had  happened  that  morning. 
I  said,  "  You  have  had  stock  from  us  every  morning,  40 
or  60  quarters  of  beef  a  day  for  the  last  two  months  : 
your  shrinkages  were  always  worse  than  the  other  fel- 
lows'. These  40  quarters  of  beef  have  lost  60  lbs.     I  am 
going  to  have  a  bill  made  up  for  the  same  difference  on 
every   quarter   of   beef   you   have  had   Irom    us  since 
we  started."     He  said  it  was  a  frightful  thing;   he 
was  very  excited  and  said  it  was  absurd.     Next  day 
he  came  into  my  office  and  paid  me  a  £100  cheque, 
and  then  had  the  cheek  to  ask  for  more  beef.     I  men- 
tion that   in  confidence.     That   was   one  reason  that 
led     us     to     try     to    market    our    own     beef.      (Mr. 
Hodgkinson.)  The  old  commission  is  obsolete,  more  or 
loss,  as  far  as  the  Americans  are  concerned. 

910.  You  say  that  there  is  a  commission  of  2  per 
cent,  now  and  there  always  has  been  for  certain  kinds 
of  beef? — Yes.     There  is  very  little  commision  busi- 
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nesc  any  more.    Those  commission  men  are  speculators 
xiow. 

911.  There  is  nobody  still  paying  4  or  5  per  cent.  ?— 
Surely  not,  for  American  chilled  beef. 

912.  You  say  there  is  no  combination  of  any  kind 
and  no  agreement  between  the  American  firms,  lliere  is 
nothing  in  the  nature  of  weekly  meetings  between 
them^.—iMr.    Wilson.)  No. 

913.  Neither  in  London  nor  in  the  provinces  ? — No, 
in  no  place. 

914.  Has  there  ever  been  ? — There  has  been  in  years 
gone  by ;  not  a  weekly  meeting,  but  there  may  have 
been  meetings. 

915.  No  regular  weekly  meetings? — No. 

916.  With  regard  to  the  black  list  of  which  we  have 
heard  you  say,  there  is  no  longer  such  a  system  as  the 
tdack  list  towards  those  who  don't  pay?— Yes.  I 
think  all  the  United  States  firms  pay  great  attention 
to  credits. 

917.  If  one  trader  did  not  pay  he  would,  of  course, 
be  put  on  that  list  and  the  others  would  not  sell 
sto  him? — Well,  I  don't  know  that.  1  cannot  speak 
irom  actual  certain  knowledge  of  that.  I  know  that 
■our  credit  men  like  to  protect  themselves  against  all 
sorts  of  bad  debts. 

918.  You  say  there  was  a  rise  in  American  and 
Argentine  beef  this  last  year.  Was  there  a  corre- 
sponding rise  in  English  beef?-— (Mr.  Hodgkinson.) 
There  was. 

919.  But  not  corresponding? — I  think  cattle  went 
up  in  the  open  market  about  30s.  a  head.  That  would 
he  about  a  halfpenny  a  pound 

920.  Would  you  say  is  that  anything  like  a  corre- 
-sponding  rise  ? — Yes,  more  or  less. 

921.  About  the  same  rise? — Yes,  more  or  less.  You 
cannot  draw  a  chalk  line  in  these  things,  but  it  would 
.approximately  be  a  corresponding  advance. 

922.  You  don't  ship  to  Liverpool? — Yes,  we  do. 

■923.  Could  you  teU  us  anything  about  the  arrange- 
ments on  the  railways  from  Liverpool  to  London  for 
■enjoying  specially  low  rates? — We  have  got  the  rate 
they  charge.  That  is  the  only  rate  we  pay,  just  the 
■same  as  other  people.  American  products  are  sent 
in  large  quantities.  We  have  to  ship  in  considerable 
■quantity   to  get   the   inside   rate. 

924.  That  is  the  same  as  anybody  else  would  get? — 
Anyone  who  will  ship  enough  stuff  on  any  part  of  the 
railway  system  will  get  the  special  rate. 

925.  (Mr.  Field.)  I  think  you  said  there  was  no 
.arrangement  by  which  you  raise  or  lower  the  prices 
of  beef ;  but  is  there  an  arrangement  existing  between 
the  principal  American  importers  by  which  they  can 
Arrange  for  a  certain  number  of  hind  or  fore-quarters 
of  beef  in  the  Central  Market  on  a  given  day  ? — (Mr. 
iTilson.)  There  is  not. 

926.  Could  there  not  be  some  kind  of  tentative  ar- 
rangement by  which  one  meat  importer  will  say  to  the 
others  :  "  I  am  going  to  put  so  many  on  the  market  "  ; 
is  not  that  practically  what  it  comes  to? — Of  course, 
Mr.  Hodgkinson  or  Mr.  Swift's  man,  or  any  of  these 
fellows,  might  ask  it  as  a  favour 

927.  It  would  tend  in  that  direction? — Not  to  a 
specific  quantity  on  the  market. 

928.  It  would  tend  in  that  direction.  Of  course,  I 
understand  if  you  have  a  lot  of  perishable  stuff  you 
must  get  shut  of  it.  It  is  desirable,  in  the  interests 
of  everybody,  not  to  let  it  go  to  waste,  but  the  ten- 
■dency  is  rather  in  the  direction  of  hardening  the 
price? — All  sorts  of  things  happen.  A  man  might  be 
on  the  point  of  bringing  in  his  usual  supplies.  His 
boat  does  not  get  up,  and  he  does  an  act  of  kindness 
by  saying  to  his  neighbours,  "I  am  out  to-morrow." 

929.  That  could  not  amount  to  an  arrangement  as 
to  the  price  to  be  charged  for  hind  or  fore-quarters  of 
beef.  It  is  practically  impossible  ? — It  would  be  abso- 
lutely impossible  in  any  big  market. 

930.  Your  firm  is  a  member  of  the  Frozen  Meat 
Trade  Association? — We  only  joined  them  the  other 
day. 

931.  Is  there  any  reason  to  suppose  that  that  asso- 
ciation or  a  sub  committee  regulates  the  quantity  of 


frozen   sheep   or  lambs   for   the   home   market   on   a 
given  day  ? — I  have  no  idea  of  such  a  thing. 

932.  You  are  not  aware  of  it.  We  had  a  witness 
the  other  day  who  said  there  was  no  co-operation  of 
any  kind  possible  with  regard  to  price  in  respect  of 
frozen  meats? — 1  think  that  is  right.  Of  course, 
frozen  meat,  once  you  get  it  ashore,  you  cannot  sit 
on  it  and  store  it. 

933.  Does  this  association,  as  far  as  you  know, 
arrange  in  Buenos  Ayres,  New  Zealand,  and  Australia 
with  regard  to  supplies?— I  have  no  knowledge. 

934.  Have  you  any  knowledge  that  the  frozen  meat 
companies  do  a  very  large  business  retail  in  the  coun- 
try and  in  London  ? — Some  of  them  do.  Some  of  these 
frozen  meat  companies  ha\'e  a  retail  connection. 

935.  That  is  opposed  to  the  interests  of  the  retail 
butcher,  naturally?—!  suppose  so. 

936.  I  think  you  told  us  in  you  examination  about 
an  injunction  given  against  the  Trust  in  America. 
Can  you  tell  us  if  that  injunction  was  carried  out?^ 
I  cannot  speak  from  knowledge.  I  think  it  is  a  per- 
manent injunction  still  in  existence. 

937.  An  injunction  on  paper  and  an  injunction  car- 
ried out  are  two  different  things? — It  was  most 
religiously  obeyed. 

938.  From  the  American  point  of  view.  You  said 
something  about  butchers  being  philanthropists.  I 
happen  to  be  one  myself.  Are  the  members  of  the 
Trust  philanthropists  ?— No ;  you  would  hot  expect 
that. 

939.  There  was  a  great  deal  of  talk  about  the  price 
of  chilled  beef  at  the  beginning  of  the  market,  and  at 
the  end  of  the  market.  Don't  you  think  that  who- 
ever comes  first  picks  the  best  of  the  meat? — That 
is  right. 

940.  So  that  not  only  does  this  meat  lose  its  bloom 
— I  don't  think  it  loses  so  much  bloom — but  the  worst 
of  it  is  left  ?— Yes. 

941.  Is  not  that  the  reason  why  theire  is  a  fall  in 
price,  rather  than  the  loss  of  quality? — Not  neces- 
sarily. 

942.  Not  necessarily,  but  as  a  rule? — I  should  say 
that,  as  a  rule,  the  buyer  that  comes  along  after  break- 
fast is  not  looking  for  the  highest  priced  meat. 

943.  As  a  rule,  does  not  the  good  article  go  first?— 
Yes. 

944.  That  has  an  effect  on  the  price  in  the  market. 
If  you  go  in  at  the  butt  end  of  the  market  you  get 
the  leavings  of  other  people.  With  regard  to  the 
black  list,  I  don't  want  to  go  into  it  any  more; 
but  I  think  myself  it  is  quite  right  that  you  should 
try  to  keep  themselves  free  from  bad  debts,  provided 
it  is  not  carried  too  far ;  but  there  is  another  thing 
that  should  be  taken  into  consideration.  You  may 
put  a  man  out  of  business  altogether  if  there  is  a 
little  temporary  disarrangement  of  his  capital.  If 
a  man  deals  with  you  only,  or  deals  in  your  meat,  be 
cannot  go  anywhere  else.  You  shut  him  up.  That  is' 
a  matter  that  ought  to  be  taken  into  consideration 
with  regard  to  poor  men  ? — That  is  what  irritates  me 
more  thar  anything  else,  that  we  are  not  getting  credit 
for  what  we  do.  I  will  put  in  the  Chairman's  hands 
privately  afterwards  our  balance  sheet  drawn  for  the 
months  of  May,  June  and  July,  the  month  of  the 
high  prices,  in  which  we  are  supposed  to  have  had 
r)ur  feet  on  the  necks  of  the  po<:>r  butchers,  and  we  lost 
over  £10,000  on  chilled  beef  alone. 

(Mr.  Field.)  I  am  rather  inclined  to  agree  with  that 
statement,  because  I  know,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  being 
in  the  trade  myself,  we  were  losing  money.  The 
weather  was  very  bad,  and  it  often  had  to  be  sold 
cheap. 

(Chairman.)  I  would  like  to  see  that  statement. 

945.  (Mr.  Field.)  With  regard  to  Southampton,  you 
say  there  were  no  live  cattle  ever  brought  in  there  at 
all  although  there  were  extensive  abattoirs^ — They  had 
got  the  whole  vested  interests  of  the  London  butchers 
against  them.  There  are  about  50  butchers  interested 
in  Di>ptford.  Each  of  them  had  a  slaughterhouse 
rented  from  the  Corporation,  and  you  could  not  get 
them  to  go  to  Southampton. 

946.  Was  there  nothing  in  the  way  of  an  attempted 
arrangement  with  the  railway  company  to  get  them  to 
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charco  ISs.  Cd.  a  ton  instead  of  £1,  on  the  London  and 
South  Western  ?— No. 

947.  Yoii  arc  sure  of  that?— I  am  certain  of  attempts 
made  to  induco  us  and  others  to  ship  cattle  there. 

918.  Are  you  aware  that  live  cattle  would  have  been 
Bhip|K-d  there  and  the  abattoir  worked  if  terms  for  a 
Buflicient  rebate  could  have  been  come  to  with  the 
railway  company  ?— No.  I  have  figured  that  thing 
many  nianv  times.  When  people  came  to  me  I  showed 
them  that  "to  induce  shipments  of  live  cattle  there  they 
would  have  to  mors  than  equalise  charges  as  compared 
with  Deptford. 

940.  If  you  don't  know  it,  I  don't  wish  to  cr<KS-ques- 
tion  you  on  it.  I  understood  from  another  witness— 
I  don't  know  anything  about  it  personally— that  it 
was  r^-ally  in  consequence  of  the  railway  company  and 
the  Trust,  if  I  may  call  it,  not  being  able  to  arrange 
with  regard  to  the  carriage.  With  rt^t;ard  to  the  refri- 
gerating cars  that  were  used  as  butchers'  stalls  when 
the  meat  used  to  be  sold  direct  from  the  car  to  the 
Xutcher?— I  have  told  the  Chairman  we  did  that. 

960.  Are  you  doing  that  still  ?— No. 

951.  Why? — It  was  only  a  makeshift  and  only 
lasted  a  short  while.  Then  the  railway  company  said 
the  local  butchers  complained  that  these  big  men  were 
not  paying  rates. 

952.  Don't  yon  think  they  were  right  ?— I  think  they 
were  right. 

953.  With  regard  to  Armour  having  four  shops,  did 
you  take  any  shops  direct  from  the  Corporation? — 
'{Mr.  Hodijkinson.)  Yes. 

954.  As  a  weekly  tenant?— Yes. 

955.  You  have  got  no  lease  or  anything  else?— No. 

956.  They  can  put  you  out  any  time  they  like.  They 
did  put  out  a  tenant  lately,  I  b3lieve  ?— Yes,  I 
believe  so. 

957.  Is  that  in  the  annexe  of  the  market? — In  the 
annexe  of  the  market.     We  paid  no  premium. 

958.  Or  very  little.  You  know,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
that  as  much  as  £11,000  was  given  for  one  shop? — I 
think  more. 

959.  £16,000?— I  think  more. 

960.  That  statement  was  questioned,  but  I  know  the 
man  who  negotiated  the  sale.  With  regard  to  Cana- 
dian cattle  a  statement  was  made  here  by  a  witness 
that  jou  gentlemen  controlled  Canadian  shipments? — 
We  would  not  be  able  to  do  that. 

961.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Canadians  have  not  a 
steam  service  of  their  own,  and  they  don't  take  up  the 
space  as  you  do  on  the  great  lines  from  North  America, 
exclusive  of  everybody  else,  except  you  give  it  as  a 
favour  ;  but  you  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  Canadian 
lines?— (Mr.'  Wilson.)  There  are  three  or  four  lines 
running  from  Canada. 

962.  When  they  come  here  to  this  market  did  you 
ever  know  it  to  happen  by  some  extraordinary  coin- 
cidence or  fortuitous  chance  that  the  meat  was  down  a 

'  penny  or  a  halfpenny  a  lb.  on  the  day  of  the  inde- 
pendent consignment  of  cattle.  Have  you  ever  known 
that  to  happen  at  Liverpool  or  Deptford? — No.  I 
never  heard  of  it. 

963.  Did  you  ever  know  the  price  to  drop  suddenly 
a  penny  or  three  halfpence  a  lb.  when  an  independent 
consignment  cam?  in,  so  as  to  make  it  lose  ? — (Mr. 
Hodgkinson.)  No.     I  never  heard  of  it. 

964.  I  have  know  it  to  happen  in  Liverpool.  I  don't 
know  whether  it  happens  here  or  not.  Are  you  aware, 
as' a  matter  of  fact,  that  one  of  the  combination  has 
made  arrangements  to  ship  the  hides  back  to  America 
to  be  manufactured? — I  understand  that  that  has  been 
done. 

966.  It  only  extends  to  one  of  the  firms? — One  or 
two,  Swift  and  Morris,  both  ship  hides  back,  but 
Morris  mainly. 

966.  They  are  not  manufactured  in  this  country. 
That  is  so-called  free  trade? — That  is  a  question  of 
value  in  the  two  countries.  If  the  hides  were  worth 
more  money  here  they  would  stop  here. 

967.  W'ith  regard  to  the  way  the  cattle  came  to  hand 
this  year  and  last  year,  do  you  think  that  disarrange- 
ments caused  by  this  dealing  in  futures  and  options, 


t^is  gambling  in  America,  had  anything  to  do  with 
cattle  being  sold  before  they  were  mature? — (Mr. 
Wilson.)  1  think  so.' 

968.  And  more  were  sold  than  ought  to  have  been 
sold  ?— Yes. 

969.  And  that  had  a  certain  effect  up  to  the  present 
more  or  less? — Yes. 

970.  It  is  just  beginning  to  wear  away  now? — I 
don't  think  the  prospects  are  very  good  for  prime 
cattle  yet. 

971.  (Mr.  Buwerman.)  Do  you  suggest  that  English 
salesmen  were  less  honest  than  American? — No.  I 
would  not  suggest  that. 

972.  I  thought  you  were  casting  aspersions  on  the  . 
salesmen    at    Smithfield? — We    had   an    unfortunate 
experience. 

973.  How  long  were  you  with  the  firm  in  America, 
Mr.  Wilson? — Iwenty  years. 

974.  I  suppose  you  will  admit  that  there  is  a  beef 
Trust  in  America  ?— I  have  been  away  for  ten  years. 

975.  You  have  no  knowledge  of  what  has  taken  place 
on  the  other  side? — I  could  not  speak  from  actual 
knowledge. 

976.  Does  your  colleague  know  anything  about 
American  methods? — (Mr.  Hodgkinson.)  No,  1  am  an 
Englishman,  and  have  always  been  over  here. 

977.  Armours  only  ship  to  Deptford  ? — (Mr.  Wilson.) 
That  is  so. 

978.  Live  cattle.  It  has  been  suggested  that  fre- 
quently the  cattle  are  held  over  from  sale? — (Mr. 
Hodgkinson.)  We  can  select  any  day  to  market  our 
cattle  within  ten  days.     There  are  no  rules. 

979.  Has  it  become  the  practice  for  Armours  to  send 
live  cattle  to  Deptford  and  to  withhold  them  from 
sale? — It  depends  on  the  market.  Sometimes  we  would 
and  sometimes  we  would  not.  We  usually  sell  them 
on  the  first  market  day  after  they  get  here. 

980.  I  understood  Mr.  Wilson  to  suggest  that  there 
were  50  butchers  all  slaughterers  there  at  Deptford? — 
I  believe  that  is  well  known. 

981.  How  do  they  get  their  stock  from  you  with  all 
your  cattle? — They  buy  from  salesmen. 

982.  In  the  market  ? — As  a  rule. 

983.  Is  it  not  a  fact,  or  is  within  your  knowledge 
that  frequently  this  year  cattle  have  been  withheld 
from  sale,  and  English  buyers  were  there  and  have 
been  told  that  cattle  have  been  sold  before  they  came 
into  the  market? — I  don't  know. 

984.  You  would  be  surprised  to  know  it  is  a  fact? — 
I  should. 

985.  You  don't  know  of  your  own  knowledge? — No. 

986.  It  has  been  admitted  in  tTie  House  of  Commons 
that  cattle  have  been  withheld  week  after  week.  I 
can  give  you  the  number  of  market  days  on  which  no 
market  took  place  ? — There  are  cattle  there  to-day,  and 
they  won't  be  sold  until  next  Saturday. 

987.  You  rather  claim  it  is  not  a  violation  of  the 
market  regulations? — There  are  no  regulations  about 
it. 

988.  Are  you  allowed  to  do  that  in  America?— I 
have  no  knowledge  of  the  American  methods  of  doing 
business. 

989.  Have  you,  Mr.  AVilson,  any  knowledge  of  the 
practice  of  withholding  cattle  for  sale  in  the  public 
market.  (Mr.  Wilson.)  There  is  no  such  market  in 
America.  Deptford,  to  my  knowledge,  is  the  only 
market  left  where  cattle  are  sold  on  the  hoof. 

990.  You  have  entire  control  of  the  market  at  pre- 
sent practically,  and  can  do  what  you  like  with  it. 
That  is,  you  bring  your  cattle  here  and  withhold  them 
from  sale,  killing  "them,  of  course,  within  the  pre- 
scribed time  at  your  own  discretion,  and  put  them  into 
cold  storage  and  so  deprive  the  local  people  of  the 
business,  and  thus  you  are  able  to  control  the  prices? 
— I  think  you  have  mixed  it  up  in  your  mind.  We 
never  kill  the  cattle  in  Deptford. 

991.  No,  but  you  don't  permit  them  to  go  forth  for 
sale?— No.  I  think  you  are  confusing.  We  sell  our 
cattle  as  soon  as  we  can.  We  cannot  afford  to  hold 
them.  There  are  tw  J  sides  to  that  question.  If  a  man 
holds  too  long  he  limits  himself  in  buyers. 
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992.  I  will  give  you  specific  dates.  On  the  10th  of 
June  there  were  1,800  cattle  in  the  lairages,  and  only 
420  were  offered  for  sale :  your  own  cattle  ? — {Mr. 
Modijkinson.)  Not  ours  personally. 

993.  Not  individually,  but  your  firm's  cattle? — 
Armour  and  Company  ? 

994.  I  think  so :  on  June  the  10th  of  this  year  ? — 
It  is  quite  wrong. 

995.  On  the  17th  there  were  600  head  of  cattle,  and 
none  were  offered  for  sale? — Belonging  to  us? 

996.  I  take  it  so?— No. 

997.  I  don't  pin  myself  to  the  firm,  but  cattle  be- 
longing to  the  Trust.  On  the  24th  there  were  1,400 
head  of  cattle,  and  none  were  offered  for  sale? — They 
belong  to  individual  shippers. 

998.  The  market  was  built  with  British  money, 
London  money,  and  I  put  it  to  you,  does  not  it  seem 
unreasonable,  I  won't  say  unfair,  to  English  meat 
traders  that  the  home  market  should  be  at  the  disposal 
of  an  American  Trust,  and  that  they  should  be  allowed 
to  ship  live  cattle  here  and  withhold  them  from  sale, 
depriving  the  local  tradesmen  and  buyers  to  an  extent 
of  their  living,  killing  those  cattle  when  it  suits  them, 
placing  them  on  the  markets  when  it  suits  them.  I 
put  it  to  ycu  on  this  side  of  the  water,  whether  you 
consider  that  altogether  a  fair  transaction? — From  my 
knowledge  of  Deptford  the  business  there  is  conducted 
in  a  strictly  commercial  way  by  those  shipping  firms, 
and  as  an  Englishman,  too,  I  will  say  it. 

999.  You  are  aware  that  there  are  bitter  complaints 
from  the  meat  tradesmen  of  Deptford  on  this  matter? 
— I  know  them  all  quite  well,  and  there  are  no  bitter 
complaints. 

1000.  They  are  satisfied? — The  average  man  is. 

1001.  You  have  no  knowledge  that  on  a  certain  day 
in  June  an  English  buyer — I  won't  mention  his  name  : 
perhaps  it  is  not  judicious  to  do  so — at  ten  o'clock, 
which  is  the  time  for  commencing  the  sales,  went  to 
buy  ten  bulls  from  Swift,  and  he  was  told  they  had 
been  sold  to  Nelson's  before  ten  o'clock? — There  is 
nothing  wrong  there. 

1002.  I  am  just  giving  the  facts? — I  did  not  know  it. 

1003.  Is  not  it  a  fact  that  the  market  is  practically 
monopolised  by  the  Trust  ? — Certainly  not. 

1004.  The  procedure  is  to  withliold^the  cattle  from 
sale,  slaughter  them,  put  them  into  cold  storage,  and 
put  them  on  the  market  when  it  suits  them  fronT'a 
business  point  of  view  ? — I  can  only  speak  for  ourselves 
personally.  We  don't  kill  cattle  at  all,  and  we  don't 
withhold  them  unless  we  think  it  a  good  thing  to  do. 
We  select  the  best  market  we  can.  That  is  my  point. 
We  sell  them  right  direct  to  the  wholesale  butcher  on 
the  hoof. 

1005.  (Mr.  Field.)  You  never  kill  cattle  at  all  ?— 
Not  in  this  country. 

1006.  {Mr.  Bowerman.)  Is  not  it  a  fact  at  present  ? — 
Absolutely  no. 

(Mr.  Wilson.)  That  is  where  I  think  you  have  mixed 
ns  up. 

(Mr.  Bowerman.)  My  information  is  that  the  cattle 
are  slaughtered  and  put  into  cold  storage  for  the 
Trust. 

(Chairman.)  I  think  what  witnesses  are  endeavouring 
to  say  is  that  that  may  be  done  by  other  people,  but 
their  whole  contention  is  that  they  never  do  it. 

(Mr.  Bowerman.)  My  information  is  that  whatever 
other  cattle  in  that  market  are  put  up  for  sale,  it  is 
only  in  the  case  of  Trust  cattle 

(Chairman.)  They  don't  admit  the  existence  of 
Trusts. 

1007.  (Mr.  Bowerman.)  Would  you  bo  surprised  to 
know  that  out  of  102,000  cattle  landed  at  Deptford  this 
year  oyer  15,000  have  been  withheld  from  sale?— (Mr. 
Eodfikinsoit.)  1  don't  know  what  you  mean  by  w'ith- 
held. 

1008.  Not  put  up  for  sale?— Take  what  happened 
this  week.  The  Atlantic  Transport  line  of  steamers, 
carrying  about  700  head  of  cattle,  gets  up  on  Monday 
or  Trfesday.  Those  cattle  are  generally  sold  on  Satur- 
day. Wednesday  is  a  sort  of  half  market.  I  don't 
call  that  withholding  them.  I  call  it  good  business 
U)  market  on  the  day  they  are  wanted,  that  is  next 
Saturday. 
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1009.  I  have  give  you  cases  in  three  weeks  where  out 
of  3,400  head  of  cattle  only  400  were  offered  for  sale. 
I  was  trying  to  get  from  you  the  effect  which  that 
would  have  naturally  on  English  buyers  and  the 
English  trade? — (Mr.  Wilson.)  What  became  of  thesa 
cattle  ? 

1010.  That  is  for  the  Trust  to  say  ?— They  could  not 
be  removed.     They  must  first  bs  sold. 

1011.  My  point  is,  a  valuable  market  is  erected  at 
the  expense  of  England,  and  is  practically  monopolised 
b.y  the  Trast  firms,  and  English  buyers  going  to  that 
market  continuously,  as  they  have  this  year,  ar« 
denied  the  right  to  follow  their  trade,  you  having 
absolute  command  of  the  home  market  ? — (Mr.  Hodgkin- 
son.)  We  have  no  command  whatever  of  the  market. 
We  simply  do  the  best  we  can  when  we  get  the  cattle, 
and  select  the  best  day  we  can  find. 

1012.  (Mr.  Field.)  Don't  you  often  lose  money  on  the 
cattle  you  send? — Yes,  quite  often. 

(Mr.  Field.)  But  you  keep  the  price  up  on  the  other 
side. 

1013.  (Mr.  Bowerman.)  With  regard  to  the  cattle 
you  do  kill  there,  is  it  within  your  knowledge  that  it 
is  sold  as  English  meat  ? — (Mr.  Wilson.)  We  never  kill 
any  cattle.  We  sell  it  on  the  hoof.  AVe  never  kill 
any  cattle  there  or  have  any  killed  except  some  cripple 
comes  ashore  which  must  be  slaughtered.  We  have  no 
connection  in  any  shape  or  fcrm  with  anybody  else. 

1014.  Any  cold  storage? — No. 

1015.  Not  in  London? — No.  AVe  have  a  right  to 
use  cold  storage,  and  use  the  Central  Market. 

1016.  I  accept  your  statement  that  you  do  not  kill. 
They  are  naturally  killed  for  you.  I  suggest  that  they 
return  to  your  cold  storage? — Absolutely  a  myth. 

1017.  My  information  is  incorrect? — ^It  is,  abso- 
lutely. 

1018.  (Chairman.)  Of  course,  your  evidence  relates- 
wholly  to  Messrs.  Armour? — Yes. 

(Mr.  Bowerman.)  I  am  speaking  about  the  Trust, 
and  it  is  difficult  to  discriminate  between  the  different 
parts  of  the  Trust. 

(Chairman.)  From  your  point  of  view  that  is  so,  but 
when  you  are  asking  this  gentleman  questions  you 
must  assume  the  point  of  view  of  the  witness  ;  other- 
wise we  shall  never  get  on. 

1019.  (Mr.  Bowerman.)  With  regard  to  this  black 
list  which  has  been  referred  to.  is  it  within  your  know- 
ledge, if  you  admit  that  English  buyers  are  as  honest 
as  those  across  the  Herring  Pond,  that  by  exercising 
your  rights  under  this  black  list  your  firm  has  been 
the  means  of  destroying  the  business  of  several  Eng- 
lish tradesmen  ?— No ;  I  don't  think  so. 

1020.  Is  it  within  your  knowledge  that  you  exercised 
your  powers  under  the  black  list  in  many'places  where 
it  is  impossible  for  a  man  whose  name  is  on  the  list 
to  get  meat  from  other  sources  ? — I  don't  know  where 
it  was  exercised. 

1021.  (Chairman.)  Can  Mr.  Hodgkinson  add  more 
about  the  black  list?— (3fr.  Hodgkinson.)  No. 

1022.  (ilfr.  Boircrman.)  That  part  of  the  system  of 
Messrs.  Armour  of  putting  the  black  list  into  opera- 
tion you  know  nothing  about  ? — No. 

1023.  I  understand  your  colleague  admitted  some 
slight  knowledge-  of  the  black  list?— (Mr.  Wilson.) Yes. 
I  admitted  a  necessary  protection  against  bad  debts, 
but  that  IS  a  matter  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the- 
accountants  staff. 

1024.  But  English  butchers,  like  American  butchers, 
don't  go  bankrupt  every  week.  May  I  put  the  ques- 
tion again  ?  Is  not  it  a  fact  that  thousands  of  English 
butchers  have  to  rely  entirely  on  your  firm  for  their 
supplies  of  meat?— That  is  not  so,  so  far  as  our  indi- 
vidual firm  is  concerned. 

1025.  Is  it  within  your  knowleclge  that  thousands  of 
English  tradesmen  in  trade  have  to  rely  partly  on 
your  firm  for  their  supplies  of  meat?- (Mr.  Hodgkin- 
son.) Absolutely,  no.  I  cannot  think  of  anyone  who 
does. 

1026.  You  cannot  think  of  any  firm  who  have  been 
mined  through  their   supplies  being  stopped? — No. 

1027.  Would  it  surprise  you  later  on  if  it  is  brought 
to  your  knowledge  ?— It  would  be  surprising. 
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1038.  Reference  has  been  made  to  Southampton.  Is 
not  it  a  fact  that  jour  firm  endeavound  to  make  a 
deal  with  the  Soathainptoii  railway  with  regard  to  the 
rates  for  transfxirtalion?— (3fr.  (ViJ-jon.)  No.  It  is 
not  a  fact.  I  si>oke  gpncrally  that  a  number  of  efforts 
were  nuuU-  to  try  to  get  us,  and  I  suppose  others,  to 
ship  cuttle  there,  and  I  think  what  handicapped  the 
proposal  was  the  question  of  carriage. 

1029.  I  suppose  when  the  abattoirs  were  erected  at 
Southampton  your  firm  had  come  to  a  reasonable 
arrangement  with  other  railway  companies  with  regard 
to  the  transportation  of  your  meat?— As  ordinary 
shippers  we  had  no  arrangement.  We  simply  pro- 
duced the  stuff  and  paid  the  rate. 

1030.  Is  it  within  your  knowledge  that  your  firm 
tried  to  make  a  deal  with  the  railway  over  this 
matter  of  cattle?— No. 

1031.  So  as  to  score  off  the  railway  companies  with 
whom  they  were  then  dealing?— No. 

1032.  It  is  not  within  your  knowledge  that  the 
railway  company  wanted  17s.  6d.,  whereas  the  Trust 
claimed  tJiat  the  rates  should  be  12s.  6d.  ?— No,  it  is 
not. 

1033.  And  that  the  company  refused  those  terms  ?— 
No. 

1034.  Would  you  be  in  a  position  to  obtain  the  in- 
formation ?— I  think  so.  If  it  had  concerned  my  firm 
I  would  have  known  it.     I  think  I  would. 

1035.  You  were  in  negotiations  with  the  South 
Western  Railway?— No.  I  cannot  say  that  we  ever 
were. 

1036.  The  International  Cold  Storage^  and  Lairage 
Company — do  you  know  that  name? — Yes. 

1037.  It  has  no  connection  with  your  firm? — ^No. 

1038.  And  is  no  part  of  it?— No. 

1039.  It  has  no  business  connection  ?— Yes ;  we  store 
with  them. 

1040.  How  many  firms  not  under  the  name  of 
Armour  are  connected  with  them  under  various  sub- 
titles?—Only  Armour  and  Company,  America,  and 
Armour  and  Company,  Limited,  England. 

1011.  You  say  that  Messrs.  Armour  have  no  in- 
ttrest  in  the  International  Cold  Storage  and  Lairage 
Company  ? — None,   to  my  knowledge. 

1042.  You  are  not  prepared  to  say  they  had  no 
interest? — I  think  I  may  safely  say  yes.  I  think  I 
would  have  known  if  they  had  it. 

1043.  I  think  you  stated  that  the  object  of  your 
firm  joining  the  Frozen  Meat  Trade  Association  was 
to  obtain  information  of  shipments  and  so  on — is  that 
so  ? — Yes. 

1044.  I  may  ask  you  what  that  means — information 
as  to  shipments? — Information  as  to  stuff  afloat  or 
shipped    from    colonial    ports,    or  otherwise.     I    ex- 

Elained  at  the  time  Mr.  Hodgkinson  had  to  do  some 
uying  and  selling  to  keep  his  men  employed,  and 
thought  he  could  do  so  more  intelligently  if  he  had 
more  information  as  regards  frozen  meat  shipments. 

1045.  Would  it  be  right  to  suggest  that  your  lirm 
joined  the  association  so  as  to  bo  acquainted  with  the 
movements  of  supplies  in  order  to  maintain  the  con- 
trol over  pricas? — No.  You  would  have  to  modify 
that. 

1046.  I  think  you  fiave  said  that  Messrs.  Swift  have 
jone  into  the  Argentine  trade? — Yes,  I  believe  they 
nave. 

1047.  And  Messrs.  Armour  had  no  connection  with 
Swift's? — None. 

1048.  No  financial  connection? — None. 

1049.  p^xcept  in  the  matter  of  consultation  as  to 
price  and  supplies? — No. 

lO-OO.  I  think  you  stated  to  the  Committee  that 
they  were  in  the  habit  of  holding  regular  meetings, 
but  they  dropped  those  meetings  some  years  ago.  Am 
I  right  in  suggsting  that  they  only  dropped  them 
this  year? — No.  That  would  be  wrong.  I  don't  think 
there  was  iver  a  continuous  series  of  meetings. 

1061.  I  understood  you  to  agree  that  meetings  were 
held  for  consultation  purposes? — I  think  I  said  there 
had  bcin  partly  some  years  ago. 


1052.  Was  it  not  the  regular  practice  to  hold  meet- 
ings?— No,   not  to  my  recollection. 

1063.  Of  course,  there  are  matters  of  common  know- 
ledge. Other  matters  are  only  known  to  yourselves. 
It  was  a  matter  of  common  knowledge  that  up  to 
recently  meetings  were  held  of  the  four  firms  con- 
cerned ;  have  you  no  knowledge  of  that  ? — There  is 
nothing  of  the  kind  existing  now,  and  there  was  not 
for  some  years. 

1054.  I  only  want  to  know  what  has  been,  so  as 
to  have  an  idea  of  what  may  be  later  on  ? — I  am 
afraid  I  cannot  help  you  in  that. 

1055.  Do  you  dispute  the  fact  that  meetings, 
periodic  or  otherwise,  were  held  for  the  purpose  of 
consultation  in  regard  to  prices  and  supplies? — I  dis- 
pute the  fact  so  far  as  controlling  prices  is  concerned, 
but  not  as  to  the  consideration  of  supplies. 

1056.  One  would  lead  to  the  other?— I  don't  admit 
that. 

1057.  We  must  place  our  own  construction  on  it? — 
Bear  in  mind  we  are  dealing  in  a  very  perishable 
article. 

1058.  You  spoke  of  a  friendly  understanding,  both 
here  and  in  America,  though  still  there  was  a  keen 
commercial  rivalry.  Would  I  be  justified  in  sug- 
gesting that  before  the  Trust  formed  there  was  a 
strong  and  bitter  commercial  rivalry  between  the  firms 
which,  since  the  formation  of  the  Trust,  has  sub- 
sided?— I   think  it  would  ba  wrong. 

1059.  There  is  still  a  keen  commercial  rivalry? — 
Yes. 

1060.  And  the  friendliness,  why  does  that  exist? — 
I  don't  know  how  deep  that  friendliness  may  be. 

1061.  What  shape  does  that  friendliness  take?  Is 
it  in  regard  to  controlling  the  supplies  to  this 
country  ? — No. 

1062.  Would  you  say  there  is  perfect  freedom  here 
to  deal  as  you  like  as  far  as  the  supplies  are  con- 
cerned?— I  am  afraid  I  don't  understand  you. 

1063.  Would  you  say  there  is  absolute  freedom  to 
deal  in  beef  here? — Yes. 

1064.  Would  you  say  your  firm  with  its  huge  com- 
bination, its  unparalleled  financial  backing,  exercises 
no  influence  here  so  far  as  its  own  interests  are  con- 
cerned?— Very  little  indeed.  I  think  I  put  it  to 
the  Chairman  that  while  Armour's  might  be  big 
packers  in  the  States,  we  are  really  very  small  ship- 
pers. We  are  about  the  smallest  shippers  in  fresh 
beef  to  this  market. 

1065.  You  did  say,  I  think,  that  you  were  losing 
money? — I  said  I  had  taken  out  a  statement  which 
showed  as  a  matter  of  fact  that,  during  three  months 
when  there  was  so  much  agitation  about  the  price,  in 
May,  June,  and  July,  we  had  actually  lost  money  on 
beef. 

1066.  You  stated  you  were  dealing  with  a  perish- 
able article  in  chilled  beef.  How  long  can  you  keep 
that  in  cold  storage? — We  never  put  it  into  cold 
storage  if  we  can  help  it. 

1067.  You  do  put  it  in? — Very  rarely.  We  use  the 
ship  as  a  cold  store. 

1068.  How  long  would  i^  last  if  it  were  put  into  cold 
storage? — I  don't  think  we  put  chilled  beef  away  into 
cold  storage  once  in  three  years. 

1069.  How  long  will  it  remain  in  fair  condition  in 
cold  storage? — It  depends  on  if  it  came  in  a  fast 
steamer,  and  the  weather  and  all  sorts  of  things.  (Mr. 
Hodijkinson.)  And  the  handling  of  it  depreciates  the 
condition  of  it  from  the  start.  It  might  retain  that 
depreciated  condition  for  three  or  four  days  or,  per- 
haps, a  week  under  favourable  conditions. 

1070.  You  take  it  from  the  ship  and  put  it  into  cold 
storage  at  once? — We  take  it  from  the  ship  to  the 
market  as  a  rule.  We  have  three  or  four  days  to 
discharge  in  after  the  ship  gets  into  port. 

1071.  From  that  point  of  view  j-ou  have  a  tremen- 
dous pull  over  the  English  farmer  or  English  breeder  of 
cattle? — I  don't  see  it.  He  can  put  his  meat  in  cold 
store  in  London. 

1072.  If  he  had  the  appliances  which  your  firm  pos- 
sesses?— We  don't  own  the  cold  store.  We  only  use 
it  for  the  time  being. 
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1073.  With  regard  to  these  retail  shops,  what  caused 
yopr  firm  to  start  in  the  retail  line,  considering  the 
fact  that  you  were  doing  such  a  huge  business  in  the 
wholesale  line? — (Mr.  Wilson.)  We  have  no  retail 
sliops. 

1074.  You  have  a  shop  in  Smithfield? — They  are 
entirely  wholesale. 

1075.  You  have  no  interest  in  retail  shops  in  Smith- 
field? — None  whatever,  anywhere;  where  did  you  get 
that  idea  ? 

1076.  I  am  asking  yon.  Yon  have  got  your  oppor- 
tunity of  denying  it  ? — It  has  always  oeen  a  mystery 
to  me  where  the  thing  arose. 

1077.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  a  large  number  of  shops 
in  Smithfield  have  been  taken  by  representatives  of 
the  four  firms,  twenty-three  shops?  Your  own  firm 
have  got  four  holdings  there  ? — Four  shops  in  one  stall. 
(Mr.  Hodgkinson.)  Ihat  would  be  about  4  per  cent,  of 
the  total — one  holding,  four  shops. 

1078.  You  also  trade  as  the  La  Plata  Company?— 
Certainly   not. 

1079.  You  know  nothing  about  it  as  members  of 
the  Trust?— No. 

1080.  You  know  that  Morris  trades  as  E.  Morris 
and  Morris  and  Company  ? — I  think  he  had  several 
places  there  in  his  own  name. 

(Chairman.)  I  don't  think  there  is  any  use  asking 
these  gentlemen  about  other  firms.  Their  own  case  is 
that  they  know  nothing  about  it. 

1081.  (Mr.  Boicerman.)  Apart  from  these  shops 
which  are  publicly  held,  honestly  held  in  your  own 
name,  could  you  tell  me  whether  your  firm  finances 
or  supports  financially  other  shops? — (Mr.  Wilson.) 
None. 

1082.  That  you  are  sure  of? — Absolutely. 

1083.  You  know  nothing  about  the  firm  of  Pool  or 
Foster  and  Company? — ^No. 

1084.  Can  you  tell  me,  speaking  generally,  why 
various  firms  trade  under  names  other  than  their 
own? — We  don't  know  anything  about  others  except 
our  own.     We  don't  know  what  the  other  fellows  do. 

1085.  With  regard  to  these  cars,  I  understood  yon 
to  deny  that  your  firm  possesses  cars  on  our  railways  ? 
—Yes. 

1086.  Although,  of  course,  it  is  a  big  source  of  income 
in  America? — Yet. 

1087.  And  has  really  been  the  means  there  of  ruin- 
ing many  firms.  You  say  distinctly  there  are  no  cars 
running  on  our  lines  belonging  to  your  company? — 
Ka 

1088.  With  regard  to  selling  from  cars  in  the  station 
yard,  yon  say  there  are  only  four  places  in  which 
that  is  being  done  now? — There  are  none. 

(Chairman.)  What  he  said  was  there  were  four 
wholesale  branches. 

1089.  (Mr.  Bowerman.)  With  regard  to  the  rise  in 
the  price  of  beef  that  took  place  in  August,  you  know 
that  English  beef  of  the  best  quality  in  the  month  of 
August  advanced  3s.  per  cwt.,  whereas  chilled  Ameri- 
can beef  advanced  8s.  in  the  same  period? — This 
August?  I  should  not  think  that  was  so.  It  may 
hi  so. 

1090.  It  is  given  here.  During  the  month  of  August 
English  increased  3s.  6d.  as  against  9s.  Can  you  give 
the  Committee  any  reason  why  there  should  be  this 
disparitjr  in  the  increase  ?— Yes ;  shortage  of  supplies 
in  the  supply  of  chilled  beef. 

(Mr.  Fiehl.)  The  English  figures  represent  sides  of 
beef.  Chilled  beef  rej)resBnts  hind-quarters,  which 
changes  the  basis  of  comparison. 

1091.  (Mr.  Bowerman.)  Yoii  speak  of  shortage  from 
the  United  States.  Would  you  be  surprised  to  know 
that  in  1908.  as  compared  with  1905,  you  possessed 
over  10,000,000  more  head  of  cattle  ? — I  am  talking 
about  the  actual  receipts  at  the  six  large  western 
points. 

1092.  Whpn  you  speak  of  the  shortage,  I  am  justi- 
fied in  tal'inff  the  figures  of  your  own  Government. 
According  to  this  statement,  in  1908  there  were  more 
than  10.000  000  head  incroaw  as  compared  with  190.5. 
yet  you  speak  of  shortage  in  cattle? — A  shortage  of 
beef  cattle. 
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1093.  You  suggest  that  the  increase  in  price  is  due 
to  the  shortage,  and  not  to  the  effect  of  combination 
between  your  firm  and  other  firms  ? — (Mr.  Sodijkinson.) 
The  advance  in  price  is  partly  due  to  the  advanced 
price  of  corn. 

1094.  That  is  controlled  by  a  Trust  ''.—(Mr.  Wilson.) 
The  maize  crop  is  a  very  big  thing. 

(Chairman.)  I  think  we  arc  rather  agreed  that  we 
cannot  build  much  on  these  figures. 

(Mr.  Bowerman.)  Making  due  allowance,  the  figures 
show  a  very  material  increase  on  those  of  1905,  and 
over  any  previous  year  during  the  32  years  tabulated 
here. 

(Chairman.)  An  enormous  increase  compared  with 
anything  there.  1906  is  the  largest  number  in  this 
table. 

1095.  (Mr.  Bowerman.)  Inquiry  by  the  Federal 
Grand  Jury  in  Chicago  shows  that  the  Beef  Trust 
there  has  violated  the  law.  Did  the  Grosscup  injunc- 
tion particularly  apply  to  your  firm  as  well  as  other 
firms? — I  don't  know  anything  about  the  American 
proceedings.  (Mr.  Hodgkinson.)  We  belong  to  this 
side. 

1096.  If  we  want  information  on  these  points  we 
must  get  it  from  America.  You  have  some  knowledge 
of  the  methods  adopted  by  your  firm  in  America  in 
conjunction  with  other  firms.  If  I  point  out  to  you 
that  one  of  the  methods  has  been  to  squeeze  the  breeder 
on  the  one  hand,  and  to  squeeze  the  consumer  on  the 
other,  by  controlling  and  manipulating,  as  Ihey  can, 
in  a  scientific  manner  the  supplies,  would  you  disagree 
with  me  in  that? — (Mr.  lJi7so)i.)  Yes.  I  disagree 
entirely  with  that.  That  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  I 
would  suggest  that  your  Committee  should  get  in  touch 
with  someone  out  there  of  wide  experience  in  the  sell- 
ing of  live  stock,  and  I  hope  you  will  do  so  in  your 
<iwn  interest.  These  figures  you  must  i-emember  have 
two  sides  to  them.  If  cattle  are  higher  in  price  some- 
one is  getting  a  higher  price.  If  you  can  get  some 
viedenco  to  show  taht  the  farmer  and  croiser  of  the 
rattle  are  satisfied  it  will  do  away  with  that  talk. 

1097.  Is  it  within  your  knowledge  that  within  the 
last  four  years  the  market  price  of  cattle  on  the  hoof 
has  been  declining  and  the  price  of  meat  has  been 
systematically  rising? — No,  it  is  not. 

1098.  Therefore,  you  can  neither  confirm  it  nor  dis- 
pute it? — No. 

1099.  If  it  was  suggested  that  the  prices  were  put 
up  to  induce  shipments  and  put  down  when  the  cattle 
were  on  the  way,  what  would  you  say  to  that? — Better 
not    to    say    anything    about    that.     It  might  be  too  ■ 
strong. 

1100.  You  know  Professor  William  Henry — you  have 
heard  of  him  ? — I  am  afraid  I  have  not. 

1101.  He  is  connected  with  the  Chicago  University. 
and  inquired  into  methods  adopted  by  your  firm  and 
other  firms.  You  cannot  say  whether  or  not  136 
shops  in  Smithfield  are  practically  tied  houses  in  the 
interests  of  the  Trust? — I  have  no  knowledge  of  that. 
(Mr.  Hodgkinson.)  I  would  not  believe  it. 

1102.  With  regard  to  the  taking  of  these  sliops,  is 
it  not  really  partly — 1  won't  say  wholly — for  the  pur- 
pose of  excluding  English  traders  from  selling  their 
own  commodity  ? — (Mr.  Wihon.)  No.  If  a  man  has 
goods  and  thinks  he  can  sell  them  best  himself,  some- 
body would  have  to  bo  displaced. 

1103.  Is  not  it  the  first  step  towards  securing  a  huge 
monopoly,  the  fact  that  you  are  such  huge  shippers? 
— Not  of  cattle. 

1104.  But  you  are  of  meat  products  ? — But  thoy  don't 
go  through  there.  I  think  they  have  made  a  great 
fuss  about  nothing.  I  think  any  man  who  has  had 
a  commission  business  and  lost  it  naturally  fet-ls  very 
sore. 

1105.  Is  not  it  only  natural  for  traders  on  this  side 
of  the  Atlantic  and  in  London  to  think  that  your 
people  should  be  satisfied  with  the  business  they  were 
doing  without  coming  here  to  compete  in  their  home 
markets?— You  cannot  do  that  with  chilled  beef.  You 
must  market  it. 

1106.  What  is  the  object  of  the  firm  in  taking  these 
holdings  in  Smithfield  and  other  markets?— My  point 
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U  to  more  etw'ly  market  our  chilled  beef,     ^^'e  must 
tnut  to  commisnion  or  sell  it  ourselves. 

1107.  You  admit  that  the  English  commission  men 
an  •*  honest  as  on  your  side  ot  the  water? — Yes,  and 
if  we  shipped  chilled  beef  fneiy  we  would  use  commis- 
sion men  as  well.  (J/r.  Hodijkinson.)  The  bulk  of  the 
commission  men  in  tsniithtifld  aro  very  honourable, 
smart  men. 

1108.  You  know  that  the  interests  of  your  firm 
woulii  be  i>erfectly  safe  in  their  hands?— Wo  would 
rather  do  the  business  ourselves  in  our  own  way. 

1109.  (Sir  Thomas  Kllivli.)  I  understood  you  to  say 
that  the  rise  in  price  depended  on  the  shortage  of  sup- 
plies from  the  United  States?— <iUr.  !»  i/wii.)  Yes  ; 
the  shortage  of  the  .•wailable  market  supply. 

1110.  That  shortage  would  be  reflected  in  the  price 
paid  for  what  did  come  into  the  market  ? — Yes. 

1111.  Are  you  able  to  refer  us  to  any  public  docu- 
ment or  newspaper  in  which  it  is  shuwn  that 
that  was  the  case  ? — The  table  here  shows  that  in 
March  the  average  price  was  6.15  cents  live  weight 
steers.  In  April  they  were  rising  and  were  C"7,  and 
in  July  they  were  (i'So.  {M.r.  Hodijkinson.)  About 
three  half- pence  a  lb.  higher  than  the  previous  year 
for  the  same  period. 

1112.  'What  1  want  to  get  is  whether  the  rise  in 
price  here  wliich  undoubtedly  took  place,  was  accom- 
panied by  a  similar  rise  in  price  so  far  as  the  pro- 
ducer was  concerned  in  America.  I  understand  you  to 
say  it  was  ? — (Mr.   Wihon,.)  Yes. 

1113.  Then  1  ask  you  is  it  possible  for  you  to  refer 
the  Committee  to  any  public  print  or  document  which 
would  show  that  the  producers  in  America  during  that 
period  of  rise  here  did  receive  a  higher  price  for  their 
stock? — In  other  words,  that  the  live  cattle  had  an 
advance  which  was  in  proportion  to  the  advance  in  the 
meat? 

1114.  Yes.  I  want  to  eliminate  you  and  the  middle- 
man altogether  ? — We  take  this  from  the  "  Chicago 
Drovers'  Journal." 

1115.  (J/;-.  Fidd.)  I  think  you  would  be  able  to 
supply  those  figures  easily  enough? — I  think  so. 

1116.  (.S'li-  Thomas  Etliotf.)  Perhaps  you  would  con- 
sider the  matter  and  give  the  Committee  any  figures 
you  have  bearing  on  this  point,  which  is  a  very  impor- 
tant one  ?— Very  well. 

1117.  As  to  the  forced  liquidation  of  cattle 
stocks  in  the  States  owing  to  financial  difficul- 
ties, would  nr  t  a  forced  liquidation  usually  have 
the   effect   of   diminifh'iig    prices? — It    probably    did 

'  at  the  time,  last  Autumn.     (Mr.  Hodtjkinson.)  It  did 
lower  the  price  last  .-Vutuinn. 

1118.  Yuu  think  that  the  forced  liquidation  had 
spent  its  effect,  and  early  in  the  current  year  was 
no  longer  effective? — Yes. 

lll'J.  1  may  take  it  that  you  will  furnish  to  tlie 
Committee  at  a  later  stage  any  evidence  you  can  get 
drawn  from  public  documents  bearing  on  that  point? 
— (Mr.    Wilson.)  I  understand  you.* 

1120.  And  if  there  is  any  such  information  bearing 
on  the  rise  in  i>rices  in  the  current  year  it  would  be 
of  great  assistance.  With  regard  to  your  business, 
you  have  m  ntioned  that  you  import  live  cattle  to 
Deptford.  I  ask  you,  not  because  I  suggest  that  it 
18  80,  but  because  I  think  it  is  due  to  you  to  raise 
the  point  specifically*  whether  there  is  any  agreement, 
arrangement,  or  understanding  between  you  and  other 
firms  of  a  similar  characti-r  as  to  the  ports  to  which 
yon  should  bring  cattle?— None  whatever. 

1121.  I  want  to  ask  you  ihe  same  question  with  re- 
gard to  steamer  contracts.  As  I  understand,  your 
principal  contract,  so  far  as  live  cattle  are  concerned, 
IS  with  the  Thompson  line?— Yes,  at  the  present  time. 

1122.  Is  there  any  und<rstanding  or  arrangement  as 
to  the  lines  which  firms  engaged  in  your  trade  shall 
respectively  use? — None  whatever. 

1123.  With  regard  fo  your  rhilled  b«-f  trade,  I 
notice  you  do  business  according  to  one  of  your  state- 
"'jHt'I*.  *t*"'''"'«'*''.  Olasgow,  Cardiff,  Newcastle 
and  Hull,  but  in  your  statement  here  I  think  you 
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refer  to  the  fact  that  you  have  only  a  contract  for 
chilled  beef  space  with  regard  to  London  and  Liver- 
pool ?— Isuutliampton  and  Liverpool. 

1124.  I  understood  from  your  statement  that  yoa 
have  discontinued  Southampton? — (Mr.  Hodtjkinson.) 
No.     We  have  kept  on  Southampton. 

1125.  With  regard  to  those  ports  you  make  con- 
tracts for  space  whenever  your  own  business  justifies 
It?— Yes. 

1126.  In  those  ports  a  live  cattle  trade  is  carried 
on,  with  the  exception  of  Newcastle,  in  which  you  are 
not  concerned? — tjuite  correct. 

1127.  Therefore,  so  far  as  those  ports  are  concerned, 
your  chilled  beef  trade  is  in  competition  with  the 
live  cattle  trade  in  which  you  are  not  concerned? — 
Yes,  but  the  chilled  beef  trade  and  the  live  cattle 
trade  keep  to  themselves  very  much.  They  don't  come 
into  competition  as  much  as  you  would  think. 

1128.  I  think  you  have  stated  you  do  not  deal  in 
Canadian  cattle  i — None. 

1129.  Again,  I  ask  whether  there  is  any  under- 
standing, or  agreement,  or  arrangement  with  regard 
to  the  limitation  of  your  trade  to  the  United  States 
and  the  exclusion  of  your  operations  in  Canada? — 
None  whatever. 

1130.  I  was  very  much  interested  in  the  remark 
you  made  that  last  year  had  been  a  very  lean  year.  I 
was  not  quite  sure  what  that  meant.  Don't  answer 
if  you  don't  wish  :  was  it  a  lean  year  in  volume  or 
l.)rofits,  or  both?— (Jir.  Wilson.)  In  volume  chiefly, 
it  shows  that  we  only  sold  1,000  quarters  of  beef  one 
week  against  3,500  quarters  for  the  same  week  in  the 
previous  year. 

1131.  As  to  the  relations  between  your  company  hero 
and  the  American  firm,  Armour  and  Company,  I 
think  your  company  is  registered  under  the  British 
Companies'    Acts  ? — Y^es. 

1132.  And  consequently  the  names  of  your  share- 
holders are  in  a  registered  list? — Yes. 

1133.  Therefore,  I  am  referring  you  to  a  public  docu- 
ment when  I  ask  you  if  all  the  shareholders  in  the 
limited  company  here  are  interested  in  the  American 
firm  ? — No. 

1134.  Is  your  list  of  shareholders  a  large  one?— No. 
It  is,  I  think,  about  seven  or  eight. 

1135.  It  is  really  a  joint  stock  company  of  a  private 
character  ? — Yes. 

1136.  You  have  very  kindly  offered  to  show  the 
Chairman  a  balance-sheet,  but  I  want  to  ask  you 
whether  tlio  financial  results  of  the  operations 
of  the  limited  company  here  would  not  very  largely 
depend  on  an  agreement  or  understanding  with  re- 
gard to  the  American  accounts? — It  would,  but  I 
would  be  prepared,  if  there  is  any  doubt  in  your 
minds,  to  give  you  every  facility  even  to  the  extent  of 
paying  the  expenses  of  a  man  from  the  Government 
Department  to  see  if  these  figures  are  precise.  So  if 
we  lose  money  on  beef  here  I  am  losing  money  abso- 
lutely for  Armour  and  Company,  Limited.  The  point 
you  make  is  as  to  the  correctness  of  the  price  at  which 
the  beef  is  bought,  and  you  would  have  to  take  my 
assurance  on  that. 

1137.  You  quite  appreciate  my  question? — Yes. 

1138.  To  some  extent  the  trade  results  of  your  Eng- 
lish company's  operations  would  depend  on  the  price 
at  which  the  stock  was  invoiced  here  ? — It  would. 

1139.  I  understood  you  to  say  definitely,  in  reply 
to  Mr.  Fountain,  and  also  to  the  Chairman,  that  you 
did  no  business  whatever  in  home-bred  stock  ?— No. 

1140.  You  have  no  relations  with  farmers  or  dealers 
in  home-bred  stock? — No. 

1141.  The  operations  of  your  company  are  exclusively 
concerned  with  foreign  stock  ?— That  is  so. 

1142.  (Chairman.)  To  clear  up  what  Sir  Thomas  was 
asking  about:  you  have  only  seven  or  eight  share- 
holders ?— Yes. 

1143.  Are  some  of  those  nominal  shareholders? — 
Mr.  Armour  is  practically  the  sole  shareholder. 

1144.  It  has  been  very  much  urged  on  us  that  you 
have  made  arrangements  with  the  railway  companies, 
which   are   profitable   to  your   trade.     It   is   not  sug- 
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gested  you  have  got  special  rebates  or  anything  of  that 
isind  which  would  put  you  in  a  better  position  than 
■other  traders  sending  similar  amounts,  but  that  you 
have  induced  the  railway  companies  to  quote  rates 
irom  Liverpool  to  Ix>ndon,  for  instance,  which  are 
more  favourable,  let  us  say,  than  from  Birmingham 
to  London.  Are  you  aware  of  any  negotiations  with 
the  London  and  North-Western  Railway  Company  in 
that  direction? — No.  From  the  start  we  have  jpaid 
that  2.5s.  rate  from  Liverpool  to  London.  I  thought  it 
was  a  special  rate  sanctioned  by  Act  of  Parliament. 
I  never  inquired  to  knew  .really  why  I  got  that  rate. 

1145.  Have  you  •ny  understanding  with  any  of  these 
other  American  firms  as  to  trading  in  provincial  mar- 
kets here?  Have  you  in  any  way  mapped  out  the 
country  and  agreed  that  one  should  take  Kingston,  one 
Croydon,  and  so  on? — No. 

1146.  Is  there,  in  fact,  a  practice,  or  do  you,  in  fact, 
go  where  you  are  not  likely  to  have  competition  with 
•other  people? — It  really  interests  us  very  little,  be- 
<;ause  wo  are  shipping  so  little.  That  is  actually  what 
liappens.  I  can  remember  when  there  were  five  of  us 
at  Brighton. 

1147.  (Mr.  Fidd.)  How  many  are  in  Brighton  now? 
— I  should  not  think  more  than  three.  (Mr.  Hochjkin- 
son.)  I  think  two  United  States  companies.  Swift  and 
Morris,  and  two  Argentine  companies. 

1148.  (Chairman.)  Then  there  was  a  paper  which 
Mr.  Hodgkinson  handed  to  me  which  I  did  not  under- 
stand, and  I  will  ask  him  to  explain  it? — It  was  just 
to  show  who  were  the  Canadian  shippers  and  the 
United  States  shippers. 

1149.  It  just  shows  who  shipped  by  that  ship? — Yes. 
The  point  was,  it  was  said  that  the  Americans 
monopolised  the  Deptford  meat  hall,  and  I  am  trying 
to  show  that  that  is  not  so. 

1150.  This  first  document  containing  the  names  of 
<3ordon  Ironsides,  Winslow  Finn,  and  others  shows 
the  Canadians? — Yes.     All  Canadians. 

1151.  There  is  another  document  showing  the  ship- 
ments from  the  United  States.  The  first  column  is 
the  place  of  shipment— using  the  word  in  the  Ameri- 
can sense,  the  place  of  consignment ;  then  come  the 
steamship  line.  Then  come  Armour  and  Company, 
Schamberg,  Morris,  Lehman,  Myers,  Hausmann  and 
-others.  Then  there  comes  a  recapitulation  which 
shows  the  ship,  the  port  to  which  shipped,  and  the 
total  amount  shipped.  The  total  was  10,000  odd  in 
the  week  ending  19th  September  ? — Yes. 

1152.  (Mr.  Ward.)  There  is  one  question  that  I  wish 
to  ask.  Is  there  any  arrangement  between  Armour 
and  Company  in  England  and  Armour  and  Company 
in  America  for  yon  to  order  such  stuff  as  you  want 


from  them,  or  do  they  send  such  stuff  as  they  don't 
want  to  you? — (Mr.  Wilson.)  We  order.  Mr.  Hodg- 
kinson gives  a  general  indication  of  the  cattle  market. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  cattle  are  shipped  on  com- 
mission. It  is  a  business  that  requires  no  organisa- 
tion. The  salesman  goes  down  and  sells  them  right  off 
at  Deptford.  So  far  as  the  beef  is  concerned,  we  confer 
with  Armour  of  Chicago,  and  we  say,  ''  If  you  can  sell 
our  orders  within  a  certain  range  we  think  we  can  sell 
on  that  basis."  We  give  them  a  general  indication. 
(Mr.  Hodgkinson.)  We  try  to  forecast  our  markets 
here,  and  it  is  up  to  them  if  they  can  buy  cattle  to 
fit  it. 

1153.  Do  you  buy  anything  from  anybody  except 
Armours  in  America  ? — Not  beef. 

1154.  You  do  consult  together  as  to  the  prospects  in 
England,  and  order  accordingly  ? — (Mr.   Wilson.)  Yes. 

1155.  (Mr.  Fountain.)  Do  Armours  in  America  buy 
the  cattle  direct  from  the  farmer  and  sell  direct  to 
you  ? — They  buy  usually  in  the  Chicago  stock  yards, 
where  they  are  for  sale. 

11.56.  They  buy  from  dealers? — Or  commission  men. 

1157.  Direct  from  the  farmer? — They  have  done  so, 
but  it  is  not  the  usual  thing.  They  buy  from  com- 
mission men  in  the  Chicago  stock  yards  and  the  cattle 
are  consigned  to  us  to  sell. 

1158.  You  act  as  agents  for  the  American  firms. 
You  don't  buy  any? — (Mr.  Hodgkinson.)  No.  We  just 
sell  them  on  commission. 

1159.  As  regards  the  beef,  you  buy  it  from  your 
American  firm  ? — Yes. 

1160.  (Mr.  Field.)  Don't  buyers  from  you  go  to  the 
ranches  and  offer  so  many  cents  per  lb.  live  weight? — 
I  believe  they  have  done  it  occasionally,  but  they  do 
not  make  a  practice  of  it. 

1161.  Not  of  late  years  ? — Some   did  last  year. 

1161a.  Is  not  it  a  fact  that  all  of  the  big  four 
offer  the  same  price  ? — I  should  not  think  so. 

1162.  The  market  is  within  one  sixteenth  of  a 
penny? — I  think  not.  (Mr.  Wilson.)  I  think  if  you 
got  some  evidence  from  the  live  stock  point  of  view  it 
would  be  very  interesting. 

1163.  (Air.  Weddel.)  These  commission  men  protect 
the  farmers ;  they  are  the  farmers'  agents  ? — Yes. 

1164.  (Mr.  Boicerman.)  Do  I  understand  that  there 
is  a  competition  between  Armours  and  the  others  in 
the  Chicago  yards? — Yes. 

1165.  Although  the  cattle  are  sent  to  one  common 
centre? — (Mr.  Hodt)kinson.)  No.  There  are  seven  or 
eight  large  centres  JEor  cattle  brought  in  this  way. 
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LoBD  EGBERT   CECIL,  K.C.,  M.P.  (Chairman). 
C.  W.  BowEKM.iN,  Esq.,  M.P.  I  H.  Fountain,  Esq 


Sir  Thomas  Elliott,  K.C.B. 


H.  Dudley  Wakd,  Esq.,  M.P. 

Percy  Ashley,  Esii.  (Secretary). 


John  Carnegie,  Esq.,  and  James  Baxter,  Esq.,  examined. 

1166.  (Chairman.)  Mr.      Carnegie,      you      are     the  1167.  You   are  accompanied  by  Mr.    James  Baxter, 

Convener  of   the   Markets   Committee  of   the   Dundee       the    superintendent    of    the    markets    and   slaughter- 
Corporation  ?—(il/r.   Carnegie.)  Yes.  houses?— That  is  so. 
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11C8  You  h«vc  prepared  for  as  a  Uble  diowing  fiwt 
the  amount  of  auppUe*  in  the  cattlo  market  for  the 
yttn  190*  to  1908?*— Yc«.  ,      ,        ,  . 

1169.  Wo  have  fat  cattle,  store  cattle  and  calves,  fat 
•hcep  and  lauilxs,  and  fat  pigs?— ITie  ston;  cattle  here 
IS  a  small  matter. 

1170.  The  important  items  are  the  fat  cattle  and  the 
fat  sheep?— Yea. 

1171.  Tlie  fai  sheep  show  a  considerable  increase  in 
the  four  yiars ?— Y»-»,  that  is  so. 

1172.  Ihc  fat  cattlo  have  rather  a  tendency  the 
other  way  f-  -You  see  that  the  return  for  1908  is  only 
for  portion  of  the  year. 

I17a  I    am    allowing    for   that.     1907   is  less  tTian 

1906.  and  that  is  again  less  than  1905?— Yes. 

1174.  Then  the  next  table  shows  the  prices  realised 
stated  monthly  f— Yes. 

1173.  There  is  a  series  of  rises  in  June,  July,  and 
August  in  each  year?— That  is  accounted  for  by  the 
proximity  of  Dundee  holiday  resorts,  such  as  Aber- 
feldy,  and  plact-s  on  the  east  coast  of  Fife  and  For- 
farshire. The  best  of  the  home-fed  cattle,  large 
joints,  roasts,  and  other,  choice  parts,  goes  to  these 
places.  It  accounU  for  the  rise  at  that  time  of  the 
year. 

1176.  There  is  a  rise  appanntly  in  December  in 
each  year?— That  is  the  Christmas  trade.  It  is  not 
so  much  of  a  holiday  matter. 

1177.  Then  in  addition  to  that^I  am  dealing  now 
with  the  first   quality— it  shows   that   at   the  end   of 

1907,  and  right  through  the  months  of  1908,  almost 
right  through  these  months,  there  has  been  a  distinct 
rise  in  the  price  :  is  not  that  so  ? — Yes. 

1178.  Starting  from  about  the  summer  of  1907?— 
Yes,  in  June,  1907. 

1179.  It  went  up  to  30s.  GJ.,  which  is  higher  than 
it  had  ever  been,  in  June ;  it  went  down  a  little  in 
July,  and  came  up  again  in  August,  and  remained  up 
aliove  tho  level  of  the  previous  year  for  the  rest  of 
the  year,  except  in  December,  when  it  was  not  higher 
than  it  had  been  before? — That  is  so. 

1180.  The  whole  of  this  year  it  soenis  to  have  been 
rather  high  ? — Yes.  It  has  reached  tho  high  water 
mark  again  in  July  of  this  year. 

1181.  That  tendency  dees  not  appear  to  be  so 
marked  in  the  second  quality  as  in  the  first? — No. 
There  was  a  distinct  scarcity  of  tho  first  quality 
cattle  at  the  time. 

1182.  Is  there  anything  else  in  that  table  to  which 
you  desire  to  call  our  special  attention? — No. 

1183.  The  supplies  come  from  Forfarshire,  Perth- 
shire,  and  Fifeshire? — Generally  speaking  these  are 
the  counties  that  the  most  of  the  supply  comes  from. 

1184.  Of  course,  they  are  affected  by  the  seasons 
like  all  ether  agricultural  produce,  and  during  the 
months  of  September,  October,  and  November,  you 
get  an  additional  supply  brought  from  Ireland  and 
sold  in  the  cattle  market  ? — Yes. 

1183.  Just  describe  what  your  cattle  market  con- 
sists of? — There  are  two  sale  rings,  and  they  are  let 
to  two  salesmen.  The  whole  business  is  done  on  coni- 
missicn^  They  have  their  regular  customers,  and,  of 
course,  their  irregular  customers,  t(M»,  that  may  send 
in  not  so  regularly  as  the  others.  They  generally 
stick  to  tho  salesman  they  have  been  doing  business 
with.  . 

1180.  There  are  only  two  salesmen? — Only  two 
Ii«'e  stock  salesmen. 

1187.  (.Sir  Thomas  Elliott.)  Tell  us  the  names?— 
VyUfT  Mclntyro,  Limited,  and  Scolt  and  Graham, 
Liniit?d.  Hcott  and  Ciraham  have  also  several  ollu-r 
■tales  at  Forfar  and  Arbroath. 

1188.  (Chairman.)  There  is  keen  competition  be- 
tween the  two  salesmen  ?— Then-  is  not  so  much 
competition  between  the  two  salesmen.  Their  clients 
are  constant  customers,  you  understand.  Of  course, 
they  come  and  go. 

1180.  I  see  you  say  that  your  business  has  been 
adversely  affected  by  the  opening  of  the  new  sales. 
Where  at*  they  ?- ,\rbroath  is  a  new  sale.  We  used 
to  do  all    Arbroath.     That    is   the    principal.     Thero 
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was  an  additional  sale  started  in  Forfar,  but  that 
would  not  affect  us  in  the  period  that  we  have  here. 
Arbroath  would  be  practically  the  only  place  that 
would  affect  us  in  the  period  that  is  given  here. 

1190.  And  I  suppose  that  your  prices  are  regulated 
to  some  extent  by  the  demand  and  supply  in  that 
way,  and  to  some  extent,  apparently,  by  the  fluctua- 
tions in  the  Glasgow  markets? — Yes,  Glasgow  affects 
us  too,  but  you  notice  that  those  fluctuations  are  very 
small  on  tho  whole  thing.  It  is  a  fairly  constant 
business. 

1191.  That  is  so  much  for  your  live  stock  Tnarket. 
Then  you  have,  in  addition,  the  second  cattle  market, 
which  is  for  dead  meat  ? — Yes. 

1192.  Y'our  beef  consists  of  home-killed,  port-killed, 
and  what  does  "  sides  "  mean  ? — The  sides  are  the  mam 
parts. 

1193.  That  is  a  subdivision  of  home-killed  and  port- 
killed?— Yes. 

1194.  Sides,  hind-quarters,  fore-quarlers,  gigots, 
clods — what  are  clods? — Shoulders  of  five  or  six  ribs 
each. 

1195.  Then  you  have  United  States  chilled,  hind- 
quarters, fore-quarters,  gigots,  and  clods ;  United 
States  boned  ;  Argentine  frozen,  hind-quarters  (includ- 
ing chilled),  fore-quarters  (including  chilled),  and 
Colonial  boned.  Taking  that,  the  immense  majority 
of  your  meat  is  home-killed ?^ — Yes;  roughly  speak- 
ing, about  80  per  cent,  of  the  whole  is  home-killed. 

1196.  Take  your  figure  for  sides  there  :  is  that  port- 
killed  or  home  meat? — That  is  port-killed;  the  sides 
are  in  the  second  line  of  figures. 

1197.  The  home-killed  is  one  thing,  and  the  sides, 
hind-quarters,  and  so  on,  are  a  subdivision  of  port- 
killed? — Yes.  The  port -killed  is  the  Birkenhead 
meat,   mostly. 

1198.  The  port-killed  seems  to  have  kept  up  pretty 
well.  There  has  been  rather  a  tendency  to  increase? — ■ 
Yes. 

1199.  But  in  1908  the  amounts  seem  to  bo  a  great 
deal  less? — The  four  months  to  come  may  be  fairly 
big ;  but  still,  it  does  include  some  of  the  best  months 
of  tho  year,  too.  The  Christmas  trade,  of  course, 
means  a  good  deal. 

1200-1.  The  eight  months  would  include  some  of  the 
holiday  trade  ? — Yes.  It  includes  some  of  the  summer 
holiday  trade.  The  port -killed  is  influenced  very 
much  by  the  prices  ruling  at  Birkenhead. 

1202.  Now  we  come  to  the  next  item.  Hero  we  find 
■ — I  am  not  quite  sure  what  is  the  true  conclusion 
about  this,  but  there  is  a  great  deal  more  variation 
apparently.  Thero  seems  to  be  a  considerable 
diminution  in  the  ordinary  United  States  chilled 
in  the  four  years,  and  a  very  great  increase  in  the 
United  States  boned.  Can  you  explain  how  that  is? — 
The  chilled  meat  is  the  superior  meat,  and  the  rising 
price,  as  you  will  see  in  the  tables  here,  prevented  the 
fleshers  from  buying  it  when  it  reached  a  certain 
figure,  and  they  went  in  for  the  cheaper  and  inferior 
meat,  that  is  the  boned  meat,  which  you  see  has  in- 
creased with  the  decrease  of  the  other. 

1203.  What  is  the  unit  of  this  table?— Lbs. 

1204.  You  will  observe  in  1907,  apparently  an 
enormous  increase  in  the  amount  of  United  States 
meat.  Taking  it  generally,  that  is  so.  290,000  lbs. 
was  sold  as  compared  with  very  much  less  in  any  of 
the  three  previous  years?— But  the  increase,  you  will 
notice,   is  mostly  in  the  boned. 

1205.  Almost  entirely  in  the  boned,  but  it  is  an 
increase.  It  is  not  only  that  your  fleshers  ceased  to 
buy  the  hind  and  fore-quarters,  and  transferred  their 
custom  to  the  boned,  but  they  have  bought  a  great  deal 
more  boned  than  ever  they  bought  before?— We  had  a 
new  salesman  in  1907,  and  he  has  made  more  a 
speciality  of  it,  and  pushed  it. 

1206.  Who  is  he?— Magnus  Elder. 

1207.  Is  ho  a  new  salesman  of  the  United  States 
meat  ?— No.  He  has  an  agency.  There  are  five  sales- 
men, and  they  have  all  agencies.  There  aro  five 
-Vmerican  meat  companies  consigning  to  Dundee,  and 
each  of  the  five  salesmen  has  an  agency  for  one  of  the 
separate  companies.  So  Elder,  apparently,  has 
pushed  this.  '       ff  j> 


MINUTES    OF    EVIDENCE. 
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1208.  Whom  does  Elder  represent  ? — Cudahy  :  and 
then  it  is  so  much  cheaper,  and  there  is  no  waste. 
But  it  is  a  very  unsatisfactory  meat  from  the  point 
of  view  of  our  inspection.  Mr.  Baxter  liere  can  only 
condemn  it  on  account  of  decomposition  appearing  to 
set  in.  You  cannot  detect  any  ordinary  disease  wlien 
the  meat  is  boned,  and  you  cannot  determine  whether 
it  has  been  good  sound  meat  or  not.  It  is  only  when 
it  is  decomposing  that  Mr.  Baxter  can  condemn  it. 
On  the  other  hand,  when  the  meat  comes  in  bulk,  you 
can  always  see  the  fcigns  of  tuberculosis,  or  any  other 
glandular  disease,  and  the  meat  may  be  condemned. 
I  may  say  that  all  the  butchers'  meat  that  is  con- 
signed to  Dundee  goes  through  tlie  market,  and  is  in- 
spected in  the  market. 

1209.  Meat  can  only  be  sold  in  the  market  in  the 
first  instance? — Yes.  Even  supposing  it  be  consigned 
to  a  butcher  it  has  to  come  through  the  market,  not 
to  be  sold,  but  simply  that  if  it  is  to  be  disposed  of 
by  retail  in  Dundee  it  has  to  come  through  the  market 
to  be  inspected. 

1210.  When  you  come  to  Argentine  there  appeal's 
to  be  a  considerable  rise  in  the  amount  of  Argentine, 
and  also  in  the  amount  of  Colonial  boned  ? — Elder 
handles  both  these  two,  and  the  same  reason  applies 
in  both  cases. 

1211.  He  deals  with  the  Colonial  boned,  too? — 
Yes. 

1212.  And  with  the  Argentine? — With  the  Argen- 
tine. It  is  Colonial  boned  that  he  handles  most,  but 
he  handles  Argentine,  too. 

1213.  1  suppose  all  the  five  salesmen  handle  Argen- 
tine?— Yes.  This  increase  in  the  Argentine  frozen 
meat  and  Colonial  boned  meat  is  coincident  with  the 
reduction,  as  you  notice,  of  the  American  chilled.  It 
is  simply  a  question  of  price  there  again. 

1214.  In  1904  there  was  much  more  American 
chilled? — The  price  rose  then,  and  the  consumption 
decreased. 

1215.  Then  you  come  to  the  veal,  home-killed  and 
Dutch  calves.  There  is  nothing  special  about  that. 
Then  comes  the  mutton,  about  which  I  don't  think 
there  is  anything  special  There  has  been  a  consider- 
able increase  in  the  Argentine.  Of  course,  the  figures 
are  quite  small  there  again  as  compared  with  the 
home-killed.  There  seems  to  have  been  a  general 
diminution  in  pig  meat,  in  pork  of  all  kinds? — Yes. 

1216.  Is  there  any  reason  you  know  of  for  that? — ■ 
It  is  just  a  question  of  price  there  again.  It  is  the 
high  price  retail  that  prevents  people  from  bpying  it. 

1217.  Do  you  give  the  price  of  boned  beef  any- 
where ? — Yes. 

1218.  Then  we  come  to  the  prices  realised.  Tliere 
does  not  seem  to  be  anything  very  remarkable  about 
home-fed  beef? — There  have  been  very  little  fluctua- 
tions. This  year,  in  January  and  February,  we  have 
had  a  little  higher  price.  They  rise  in  sympathy 
with  the  live  cattle. 

1219.  In  the  second  quality,  in  the  same  way,  there 
is  little  variation. 

1220.  Then  we  come  to  bull  and  cow  beef,  and  port- 
killed  meat.  Is  there  anything  very  remarkable  to 
call  attention  to?— That  is  the  meat  that  is  taking  the 
place  to  a  considerable  extent  of  the  American  chilled 
beef.  When  it  was  cheaper  they  preferred  the 
quality  of  that. 

1221.  Then  we  come  to  American  chilled  beef. 
There  there  has  been  a  very  remarkable  rise  in  price? 
—Yes,  accounting  for  its  decrease  in  consumption. 

1222.  Particularly  in  the  hind-quarters.  TKe  hind- 
quarters are  the  best  of  the  meat?— That  is  so. 

1223.  There  has  been  some  rise  in  the  fore-quarters, 
but  not  so  great  as  in  the  hind-quarters.  Then  in 
the  Argentine  frozen,  there  has  been  no  variation  in 
price  during  the  last  two  years,  substantially,  or  very 
little.  There  seems  to  be  a  very  steady  market  there? 
Yes ;  two  or  three-eighths  of  a  penny  is  all  the 
variation. 

1224  Home-fed  mutton  also  seems  to  have  been 
pretty  gteady? — There  is  one  thing  to  which  Mr. 
Baxter  drew  my  attention,  and  that  is  that  Dundee, 
for  the  first  quality  of  mutton,  stood  higli'r  than  most 
other  places  in  Scotland.     That  was  in  July,  August, 


and  September,  when  there  was  a  demand  for  the 
highest  quality  of  mutton,  because  of  the  visitors  to 
these  districts  in  these  months.  A  higher  price  was 
obtained  than  in  Glasgow  or  Edinburgh. 

1225.  Then  you  have  the  ewe  mutton  and  the  frozen 
sheep.  There,  again,  there  seems  to  have  been  a  con- 
siderable stimulus  in  all  these  muttons.  Home-fed 
pork  seems  to  have  been  quite  steady,  or  pretty  nearly 
steady.  Then  you  come  to  United  States  pork,  which 
does  not  seem  to  have  had  much  variation,  but  rather 
a  tendency  downwards.  The  boned  beef  has  been 
much  steadier  than  the  chilled  beef? — Yes. 

1226.  Can  you  explain  why  that  should  be  so? 
There  has  been  a  rise  ? — There  has  been  a  rise.  There 
is  not  so  much  of  a  rise  between  1904  itself  and  1908, 
from  4id.   to  4jd.   up  to  Sjd. 

1227.  Still,   there  has  been  a  decided  rise? — Yes. 

1228.  But  not  quite  so  marked  as  in  the  price  of 
the  chilled  beef? — No.  They  had  two  years  interven- 
ing in  which  it  fell. 

1229.  And,  of  course,  it  is  much  cheaper  than 
chilled  beef? — Yes. 

1230.  But  it  is  not  much  cheaper  than  the  home- 
fed  ? — You  will  understand  that  in  this  case  there  is 
absolutely  no  waste. 

1231.  So  that  a  lb.  goes  much  further? — Yes; 
there  is  always  16  oz.  to  the  lb.     You  have  no  bone. 

1232.  Could  you  give  me  a  general  indication  of 
what  difference  the  proportion  of  bone  makes? — It  de- 
pends a  great  deal  on  the  butcher,  the  cutting  on  the 
top.  Some  have  more  conscience  than  others,  and 
give  less  bone. 

1233.  I  suppose  there  is  an  average  conscience  like  an 
average  everything  else.  At  any  rate  it  makes  a  coh- 
siderable  difference.  You  cannot  put  a  figure  on  it.  The 
Colonial  boned  beef  remained  absolutely  steady  for 
the  last  few  years.  There  has  been  very  little  varia- 
tion on  the  figures  for  previous  years? — The  tendency 
is  upward,  but  it  is  very  slight. 

1234.  The  lowest  price  was  2ad.  ?— Yes,  in  1906 

1235.  And  it  nearly  went  up  to  4d.  this  year? — 
Yes.  There  is  a  difference  of  Igth  of  a  penny 
between  tlie  corresponding  months  of  1906  and  1908. 

1236.  In  addition  to  foreign  produced  meat  you  get 
a  considerable  quantity  of  dead  meat,  almost  entirely 
cow  and  bull  beef,  from  Aberdeenshire  and  Banffshire  ? 
— Yes,  any  excess  amount  of  what  they  cannot  con- 
sume there. 

1237.  Tliat  would  all  come  in  under  the  home-fed 
beef? — That  is  all  home-fed  beef,  home-killed.  I 
expect  that  the  animals  would  be  killed  in  Aberdeen- 
shire.    It  is  registered  as  home-killed  beef. 

123S.  There  arc  a  large  number  of  consigners? — ■ 
Yes. 

1239.  There  is  no  question  of  any  combination 
among  them  ? — No.  It  is  the  farmers  who  consign  it 
without  going  through  a  middleman.  They  consign  it 
direct  to  the  market,  and  there  it  is  sold  by  auction 
on  commission. 

1240.  By  one  of  the  five  salesmen? — Yes. 

1241.  I  may  take  it  that,  speaking  generally,  in  the 
case  of  the  home-fed  beef,  there  is  no  question  of  com- 
bination at  all  ? — There  is  no  appearance  of  that  at 
all.  There  is  very  keen  competition  between 
them,  exceedingly  keen  competition,  in  fact  so 
much  so,  that  there  was  coniderable  trouble  among 
the  salesmen  about  this  additional  salesman  when  he 
got  the  section  in  the  dead  meat  market  in  1907. 
There  were  complaints  that  some  were  holding  sec- 
tions in  excess  of  their  needs.  They  would  rather 
rent  these  sections  to  keep  out  competitors.  Of 
course,  that  did  not  suit  the  Corporation,  in  so  far 
as  these  sections  were  earning  no  commission  or  fees. 

1242.  Dealing  with  the  United  States  meat,  you 
have  told  us  that  each  of  the  five  salesmen  sells  on 
commission  from  one  of  the  five  packers  in  America? 
—Yes. 

1243.  Can  you  give  us  the  names  of  the  five  packers? 
— Armour,  Swift,  the  Morris  Beet  Company,  the 
Hammond    Beef    Company,  and    Cudahy        The  four 
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flnt  named  publish  pric«s  simultaneously  once  * 
««ek.  but  Cudahy  apfieant  to  be  out  of  any  under- 
ateaaing  thai  may  vxmi  with  the  other  four,  and  he 
does  cut  on  them  ;  but  the  othurs  rigidly  stand  by  the 
price  lilt,  and  always  s.ll  by  private  tender.  Cudahy 
does  not  auction  cither.  It  is  all  by  private  tender, 
but,  at  the  same  time,  Cudahy  will  cut  on  the  price 
of  the  other  four  packers.  His  prices  are  more 
elastic  The  others  publish  a  regular  price  list  that 
obtains  for  a  week. 

1M4.  They  publish  that?— Tes. 

1944a.  Could  you  show  us  copies  of  it? — They  only 
■end  it  to  the  agents.  The  price  is  stuck  up.  It  is 
■ent  to  the  agents. 

124o.  It  is  stuck  up  in  the  market? — No. 

13t5a.  How  do  you  know  it  is  sent  to  the  agents  ? 
—He  knows  by  conferring  with  the  agents,  the  price 
is  so  and  so ;  and  it  is  always  the  same. 

1246.  Always  the  same  with  those  four,  Hammond, 
Morris,  Swift,  and  Armour? — That  is  so. 

1247.  Can  you  give  us  any  indication  of  how  much 
each  of  these  firms  send? — In  some  years  a  very  large 
quantity,  and  in  others  not  much.  They  don't  send 
any  meat  until  it  is  ordered.  The  meat  is  not  in  the 
market  when  it  is  bought,  but  they  keep  it  at  head- 
quarters in  cold  storage,  and  when  it  is  wanted  it  is 
sent  on. 

1348.  How  much  of  it  is  actually  sold  in  the  market 
of  these  four  firms?  It  appears  to  be  mostly  boned 
now  ? — Yes. 

1249.  You  tell  me  they  don't  deal  in  th&tl— (Mr. 
Baxter.)  Some  of  the  United  States  boned  meat  comes 
from  some  of  these  firms. 

1350.  1  thought  you  told  me  it  mainly  came  from 
Cudahy  ?— (Ifr.  Carnt'jie.)  They  all  do  boned,  but 
Cadahy  is  the  biggest.  Elder  forced  that  as  a  speci- 
ality, and  he  is  Cudahy's  agent.  The  others  sell  it, 
too,  but  the  bulk  of  it  that  is  sold  conies  from  Cudahy. 

12.51.  The  main  part  of  the  200,000  comes  from 
Cudahy.  l"hat  does  not  leave  much  for  the  others  to 
divide  among  them.  I  am  taking  the  year  1907.  The 
whole  of  the  United  States  meat  is  about  300,000  out 
of  a  total  of  5,706,000,  and  of  that  the  large  pro- 
portion— you  cannot  tell  me  exactly  how  much- 
comes  from  Cudahy,  who  you  don't  think  is  in  the 
combination  at  all  ?— That  is  so,  and  these  figures  give 
a  very  fair  proof  when  you  look  at  them.  Elder  got 
his  section  in  1907,  and  the  great  increase  you  can  see 
is  in  1907.  I  suppose  that  would  be  through  Eldei 
being  there.  Elder  was  the  servant  of  another  com- 
pany of  salesmen,  the  Association  of  Fleshers,  and  he 
left  them  and  started  a  business  of  his  own,  and  that 
year  that  ho  started  th"  great  increase  in  boned  meat 
has  taken  place,  and.  undoubtedly,  the  bulk  of  it  did 
come  fti^m  Cudahy  through  him. 

1252.  When  you  come  to  the  Argentine  frozen  sheep 
and  lambs,  you  say  the  prices  there  are  also  fixed,  as 
well  as  those  of  the  Colonial  boned  beef,  before  the 
Roods  are  consigned.  How  do  yon  mean  fixed?— The 
retail  men  give  the  wholesale  agents  an  order,  and  they 
bring  ff>rward  of  their  frozen  mutton  what  they  con- 
sider will  be  the  requirements  of  the  market  for  that 
time. 

1263.  The  prices  are  fixed  you  say  before  the  goods 
are  consigned  ?— Yes.  There  is  a  price  list  there, 
too. 

1254.  There  is  a  combination  there,  too?— I  would 
not  like  to  say  there  was  a  combination.  Of  course, 
we  don't  know  whether  there  is  a  combination  among 
the  other  parties  either,  but  if  there  is  no  combina- 
tion It  is  a  strange  coincidence  that  they  should 
always  put  out  the  same  price  list. 

1255.  1  think  wo  may  assume  that  there  is  a  com- 
bination if  four  firms  always  put  out  the  same  list?— 
There  is  not  the  same  similarity  in  the  Argentine 
prices.  They  are  not  issued  simultaneously,  and  there 
""^ki  **  •''?''*  differences,  but,  of  course,  as  we  can 
•••  by  the  tables  we  have  here,  they  are  very  slight 
difetenoes. 

1256.  Do  you  know  what  firm  sends  you  your 
Argentine  frozen  meat?— <3fr.  Baxter.)  The  Biver 
Plata  Fresh  Moat  Company 


1257.  Any  other  company  ? — Some  comes  iromi 
Swift  and  Company  now. 

1258.  Are  they  the  same  as  the  River  Plate  Com- 
pany?— No.  They  acquired  the  La  Plata.  "They  are- 
sending  now.  'I  he  Sansinena  used  to  send.  They 
have  stopped  lately.  They  had  an  agent  here.  They 
have  given  up  in  Dundee  about  1907. 

1250.  What  proportion  comes  from  La  Plata,  and 
what  proportion  comes  from  the  River  Plate? — I 
could  not  tell  you.  If  that  had  been  indicated  I 
might  have  got  it, 

1260.  As  far  as  you  can  see,  is  there  any  competi- 
tion between  the  River  Plate  and  the  La  Plata? — 
There  is  competition,  I  should  think,  judging  by  th» 
prices,  and  how  it  is  worked.  {Mr.  Carnegie.)  I  may 
say  in  respect  of  the  Sansinena  Company,  the  agent 
there  was  Hill  Brothers,  of  Glasgow.  They  had  a 
place  there  where  they  sold  the  meat  in  one  of  the 
abattoirs.  It  was  in  an  out  of  the  way  comer 
away  from  the  meat  market.  They  did  a  very  consi- 
derable business  there  but  they  thought  they  would  do' 
very  much  bettor  if  they  got  into  the  market.  They- 
made  an  application,  and  got  a  section  in  the  market, 
but  latterly  sold  absolutely  nothing. 

1261.  For  Sansinena  ?— That  is  so. 

1362.  Whey  did  they  give  it  up? — Because  the 
butchers  were  exposing  it  as  home  stuff.  It  was  bought 
in  out  of  the  way  corners.  When  it  came  to  the  light 
of  day  they  bought  none.  They  lost  his  trade,  too, 
coming  into  the  open  with  it,  and  he  gave  up  the  sec- 
tion. 

126.3.  I  am  not  quite  sure  that  I  understand  yet 
w;hat  you  mean  by  saying  that  the  prices  for  Argen-^ 
tine  frozen  meat  are  fixed  before  the  goods  are  con- 
signed, but  port-killed  meat  is  sold  in  accordance  with 
prices  prevailing  in  the  local  market  ?— (if r.  Baxter.) 
Such  meat  as  Aberdeenshire  and  Banffshire  meat, 
is  consigned  to  be  sold  on  commission  at  what- 
ever it  makes.  If  you  want  Argentine  frozen  sheep, 
or  frozen  sheep  of  any  kind,  they  have  a  price,  and  if 
you  take  a  large  quantity  you  may  get  them  to  cut  a 
little  bit  off  that  price,  but  they  will  not  send  it  on 
to  be  sold  on  commission.  Take  the  meat  supplied  by 
the  River  Plate  Company,  if  you  want  it  you  have  to 
order  it,  and  the  price  is  fixed,  an3  you  a're  told  yoit 
are  going  to  get  it  at  so  much,  which  is  distinct  irom 
meat  sent  on  to  be  gold  on  commission.  (Mr, 
Carmqie.)  At  what  it  will  fetch  at  the  price  in  th» 
market  at  the  time.  {Mr.  Baxter.)  The  River  Plate 
people  know  what  they  are  going  to  get  for  the  muttott 
before  they  send  it  to  the  market.  The  Aberdeen- 
shire people  sending  meat  to  the  market. don't  know 
what  they  are  going  to  get. 

1264.  So  the  Argentine  is  really  not  sold  in  the 
market  at  all? — {Mr.  Carnegie.)  No,  the  price  is  not 
fixed  in  the  market. 

1265.  But  the  meat  goes  through  the  market  for  the 
purpose  of  inspection  ?— Yes,  and  pays  market  dues. 

]  266.  But  it  is  not  sold  in  the  market  in  any  sense  ? 
— No.     The  sale  do3s  not  take  place. 

1267.  You  have  to  buy  your  Argentine  frozen  meat 
at  a  price  which  is  fixed  away  from  Dundee  alto- 
gether?— That  is  so. 

1268.  If  you  want  to  buy  United  States  chilled 
beef  from  one  of  the  four  firms,  then  you  buy  at  the 
price  they  fix?— The  price  is  not  elastic. 

1269.  It  is  also  a  fixed  price?— Yes, 

1270.  And  it  is  the  same  for  all  four  firms?— That 

IS  so. 

1271.  I  am  only  just  making  quite  sure  that  I  un- 
derstand the  effect  of  your  evidence.  In  the  case  of 
Cudahy,  aro  the  prices  fixed  by  reference  to  the 
market,  or  are  they  also  fixed  beforehand ?— (Mr, 
Baxter.)  I  think  you  could  get  better  terms  from 
C-iidahy  by  ordering  a  supply,  though  like  the  case  of 
the  frozen  mutton  you  could  get  Cudahy  to  alter  a  bit, 

1272.  If  the  price  had  gona  down  at  Dundee  Cudahy 
would  alter?— Yes. 

1273.  In  fact,  they  do  really  sell  in  the  markets 
to  some  extent  by  reference  to  the  demand  and 
supply  of  the  market  ?— -I  don't  think  their  agent  could 
alter  prices  in  a  market  any  more  than  any  of  the 
others. 
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1274.  You  dou't  think  he  could?— No;  it  is  just 
from  headquarters- 

1275.  (Sir  Thomas  Elliott.)  Your  tables  give  up  to 
August.  We  are  now  in  October.  Could  you  add  to 
your  tables  the  prices  and  supplies  for  September  as 
well? — {Mr.  Carnegie.)  Yes. 

1276.  As  regards  the  course  of  prices,  could  you  tell 
us  generally  whether  prices  have  been  maintained  in 
September,  or  show  any  diminution? — (Mr.  Baxter.) 
In  1st  and  2nd  quality  ox  meat  is  lower.  So  is  the 
3rd.     Ox  meat  is  generally  lower. 

1277.  Of  course,  there  was  a  not  inconsiderable  rise 
in  the  price  of  all  descriptions  of  beef  during  the 
early  months  of  the  year.  Are  you  able  to  give  the 
committee  any  information  as  to  the  cause  of  that  in- 
crease in  price? — Does  that  refer  to  the  home  meat? 

1278.  They  are  all  inter-related,  obviously.  But  we 
are  face  to  face  with  a  general  rise  in  the  price  of 
beef,  especially  American  beef,  during  these  early 
months  of  the  year,  and  I  wanted  to  ^et  from  you  any 
information  you  could  give  the  Committee  as  to  the 
cause  of  that  rise? — There  was  a  general  scarcity  of 
home-killed,  and  prices  were  fairly  good  on  the 
London  market.  That  kept  up  the  price  with  us. 
Then  there  was  a  scarcity  of  American  beef.  I  don't 
know  what  the  cause  of  the  higher  price  there  was ; 
but  the  cause  of  the  higher  prices  here  was  the 
scarcity.  There  was  a  bad  harvest  last  year.  The 
cattle  did  not  winter  well.  Consequently,  it  was  very 
difficult  to  get  prime  cattle.  The  same  thing  obtains 
now.  Prime  quality  bullocks  are  very  difficult  to  get 
on  account  of  the  summer  being  bad  for  grazing.  A 
good  many  of  the  cattle  came  forward  in  rather 
second-rate  condition,  and,  consequently,  really  prime 
bullocks  made  a  high  price. 

1279.  In  your  judgment  there  were  natural  causes 
at  work  which  led  to  the  rise  in  price? — For  the 
home-fed.  I  don't  know  what  influenced  the  price  of 
the  chilled. 

1280.  You  liave  no  information  as  to  the  condition 
of  affairs  in  America,  as  to  whether  there  were  any 
conditions  there  which  operated  in  the  same  direc- 
tion as  the  conditions  here? — No.  I  have  no  informa- 
tion. 

1281.  Have  you  formed  any  opinion  as  to  whether 
this  rise  in  the  price  of  American  beef  was  due  to  any 
combination  of  firms  to  keep  up  prices,  or  do  you 
think  it  was  due  to  natural  causes  in  America? — 
From  what  I  have  heard  I  think  it  was  due  a  great 
deal  to  natural  causes.  I  think  there  is  a  scarcity  of 
meat  in  America  for  export  purposes.     I  have  heard 

BO. 

1282.  In  the  markets  you  would  be  very  familiar 
with  what  is  generally  said? — Yes.  I  hear  gossip  and 
talk  in'  the  market,  and  that  is  what  has  been 
generally  stated. 

1283.  The  general  opinion  in  the  market  would  be 
that  natural  causes  were  at  work  which  sent  prices 
up? — Yes,  scarcity  of  meat.  There  was  to  be  a  short 
supply  of  American  meat  this  year. 

1284.  Was  any  dissatisfaction  felt  by  the  fleshers  at 
any  possible  combination  of  these  four  American 
firms? — No.  I  heard  dissatisfaction  expressed  about 
chilled  meat  being  away  up  again,  but  they  never  indi- 
cated what  was  the  cause  of  that,  or  seemed  to  bother 
themselves  very  much  about  the  combination. 

1285.  I  suppose  if  there  was  anything  in  the  nature 
of  a  serious  combination  on  the  part  of  these  firms  to 
keep  up  prices  your  fleshers  would  have  something  to 
say  on  the  subject :  it  would  be  very  much  against 
their  own  interests  to  keep  up  prices? — Yes,  but  the 
foreign  meat  is  really  such  a  very  small  proportion  of 
the  meat  in  the  market  that  it  really  does  not  affect 
it.  We  have  always  Ix'on  able  to  get  frozen  meat  and 
chilled  and  home-fed  moat  at  grades  that  suited  >is. 

1286.  Then,  as  far  as  your  market  in  concerned,  the 
large  proportion  of  the  home  supply  would  make  it 
very  difficult  for  any  combination  of  the  American 
firms  to  influence  prices  at  all  considerably. 

1287.  You  have  no  opinion  an  to  the  existence  of 
any  combination  so  far  as  the  Argentine  imports  are 
concerned? — T  never  heard  about  that  either. 

1288.  You  have  a  co-operative  society  in  Dundee? 
Yes. 
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1289.  Have  they  any  difficulty  in  getting  supplies  of 
meat? — They  buy   'ive  cattle. 

1290.  They  have  ao  difScalty  in  getting  live  cattle? 
Nune   whatever, 

1291.  There  's  no  combination  against  them? — 
— None  whatever. 

1292.  (Mr.  Howerman.)  You  say  that  there  is  no 
combination  as  far  as  the  Argentine  is  concerned? — 
No.  I  am  not  aware  of  any  combination  so  far  as  the 
Argentine    is   concerned. 

1293.  Is  not  it  the  fact  that  that  part  of  the  world 
was  outside  the  operations  of  the  Beef  Trust  until  re- 
cently ? — I  am  not  aware  it  is  under  the  influence  of 
the  Beef  Trust  at  all.  I  know  that  Swift's  people 
have  acquired  a  place  there. 

1294.  Is  not  it  a  fact  that  the  Beef  Trust  have  had 
command  of  the  North  American  supply,  and  they  are 
now  getting  a  footing  in  the  South  ? — To  this  extent. 
Swift  has  acquired  a  place  there.  Tliat  is  the  only 
thing  I  know  of. 

1295.  Would  it  be  unreasonable  of  me  to  suggest 
tliat  it  is  only  a  question  of  time  when  the  operations 
that  have  been  so  successful  in  the  North  will  apply 
equally  to  the  South,  so  far  as  the  Beef  Trust  is  con- 
cerned ? — That  is  rather  a  tall  question  for  me,  but 
there  are  some  big  firms  ;  the  River  Plate  Fresh  Meat 
Company  is  a  big  company,  and  the  Sansinena  Com- 
pany is  also  a  powerful  company. 

1296.  Do  you  rather  agree  that  natural  causes  have 
been  the  means  of  increasing  the  prices  of  American 
meat  ? — I  have  heard  it  stated  during  the  last  two 
years. 

1297.  What  would  you  suggest  those  natural  causes 
to  be? — Shortage  of  production  and  largeness  of  con- 
sumption in  the  States. 

1298.  Your  statement  appears  to  deal  mainly  with 
home-fed  cattle? — In  the  main.  It  is  80  per  cent,  of 
it. 

1299.  You  in  Dundee  don't  appear  to  be  troubled  to 
a  very  large  extent  with  American  meat? — No. 

1300.  In  other  words,  your  breeders  and  butchers 
iiave  a  freer  market  in  Dundee  than  appears  to  be  the 
case  in  other  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom? — Yes. 

l.SOl.  On  page  2  of  yo"!"  table  it  is  mentioned  that 
last  year  over  200,000  lbs.  of  boned  meat  was  sent  from 
tlie  States  to  Dundee.  For  the  first  eight  months  of 
this  year  the  amount  was  137,000.  If  that  propor- 
tion is  maintained  they  will  this  year  send  you  the 
largest  consignment  that  they  ever  sent? — Yes.  Tliat 
is  largely  attributable  to  the  action  of  this  salesman, 
and  the  higher  price  of  chilled  meat. 

I.%2.  That  is  to  say,  the  prices  of  chilled  meat  hav- 
ing been  forced  up  by  the  Trust,  or  the  American 
packers,  as  a  result  the  demand  has  decreased,  and 
they  have  sent  along  additional  supplies  of  boned 
meat,  the  supplies  of  which  may  be  increased.  What- 
ever the  cause,  the  prices  have  risen  of  chilled  meat 
beyond  what  the  retailers  are  prepared  to  give  for  it, 
and  they  would  rather  buy  boned  meat,  and  they  have 
been  buying  k^'nofl  meat,  both  United  States  and 
Colonial,  and  Argentine  frozen? — When  it  goes  beyond 
a  certain  figure  or  fore-quarters  our  people  don't 
care  to  handle  it. 

1.303.  The  effect  is  that  the  packers  have  over- 
reached themselves  as  far  as  price  is  concerned?— 
They  have  raised  the  price. 

1304.  It  has  become  a  dead  market? — ^Yes. 

1.305.  With  regard  to  boned  meat,  do  I  understand 
you  to  suggest  that  a  large  quantity  has  been  con- 
demned? -A  largo  quantity  has  lieen  condemned  in 
Glasgow. 

1.306.  And  in  Dundee? — We  have  not  the  same 
opportunity  in  Dundee.  It  all  comes  through  Glas- 
gow. The  Glasgow  authorities,  especially  of  late, 
have  been  making  special  efforts  to  detect  anything 
wrong  with  it.  and  have  been  examining  it.  They 
have  had  reason  to  destroy  several  consignments  of 
boned  beef  for  Dundee. 

1.307.  Boned  meat  consigned  to  Glasgow  and  sent 
on  to  Dundee? — Yes. 
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1308.  Thi   •x»miB«tion   Uke»  place  in  Gla^pw* 
Ym. 

1809.  And  Urge  quantitieg  have  be«n  oondenined  7— 
Yea.  Very  larue  quantitu>«  have  Ufii  oondemned  in 
GUagow  during  tbo  laat  aix  months. 

1310  Could  you  gi»e  u»  an  idea  of  the  quantities 
that  have  bitii  coiidtinuod?— 1  could  not  give  them  for 
Glaagow. 

1311.  I  Uke  it  fpwn  you,  ao  far  as  Dundee  is  coii- 
eerned,  that  the  price  of  American  chilled  meat  is 
prohibitive  ?— That  ia  about  it. 

1312.  Could  you  tell  me  why  the  price  should  be  so 
much  higher  than  Scotch  meat?—!  don't  know.  1 
wonder  at  it  myself. 

1313.  When  chilled  meat  was  being  sold  in  Dundee 
eoold  you  »av  wheUier  any  of  it  was  being  passed  off 
m  home  mca't?— It  wa«  sold  in  some  very  good  shops 
in  the  city  that  dealt  in  home  meat. 

1814.  Is  that  within  your  knowledge,  that  it  has 
been  passed  off  as  English  or  Scotch  meat?— I  could 
not  exactly  aay.  I  suppose  the  customer  would  just 
aak  for  beef ;  he  would  not  ask  for  home  beef.  It 
woiild  not  be  substituting  one  frfr  the  other,  because 
they  would  not  ask  for  home  beef.  He  would  ask  for 
roast  beef,  or  stewing  beef,  or  a  boiling  cut,  and  get 
it  from  an  American  piece. 

1816.  I  think  your  statement  is  that  the  American 
meat  is  sold  by  cerUin  agents  who  are  paid  by  com- 
mission ?— Yes.  They  get  commission  on  the  meat 
they   handle. 

1316.  Five  firms  hold  agencies  for  five  of  the  prin- 
cipal meat  packers  of  the  United  States,  and  they  are 
paid  by  commission? — Yes 

1317.  I  take  it  they  have  not  opened  any  retail 
shops?— Not  the  United  States  people. 

1318.  I  take  it  they  do  not  send  you  any  live  cattle 
from  .\merica  ?— The  port-killed  is  American  and 
CHnndian.  killed  at  Birkenhead. 

1319.  You  say  the  prices  are  published  weekly,  and 
that  those  prices  are  rigidly  adhered  to? — I  would  not 
say  publishLKi  ;  issued  weekly  by  the  American  firms 
to  their  salesmen,  and  adhered  to  by  these  salesmen. 

1330.  Do  you  know  how  thesp  prices  are  arrived  at? 
— I  don't  know,  except  by  common  report ;  they  come 
by  post. 

1321.  You  are  satisfied  that  the  prices  are  fixed 
weekly  ? — That  is  my  information  from  the  salesmen. 

1832.  Fixed  bv  these  particular  firms,  by  their  rep- 
resentatives?— Yes.  It  is  part  of  my  duty  to  ascer- 
tain the  price  for  the  different  kinds  of  meat  during 
the  week,  and  in  making  these  inquiries  it  comes  to 
my  knowledge  that  you  have  chilled  fore-quarters 
restine  at  a  certain  price,  and  that  is  the  price  for 
these  four  American  firms. 

1828.  The  fart  of  their  being  able  to  keep  the  meat 
in  cold  storage  gives  them  an  advantage  over  the 
Hoottish  farmer  ?— Yes.  He  cannot  do  that  in  Dundee 
•t  all. 

1324.  In  other  words,  when  he  sends  to  market  the 
Scotch  farmer  must  sail  ? — Yes. 

1325.  And  the  American  firms  can  play  with  Oie 
market  ? — As  far  as  Dundee  is  concerned  they  can  hold 
on  as  long  as  they  li^ke. 

1826.  And  by  that  means  they  are  able  to  control 
prices  and  manipulate  the  market,  I  suppose? — They 
can  hold  on  until  there  is  a  scarcity  in  the  market. 

1827.  To  that  extent  they  have  an  advantage  over 
the  Hcottish  farmers  ami  breo<lers?  To  that  extent 
they  have. 

1328.  With  regard  to  railway  rates  between 
Birkenhead  and  Glasgow,  and  Dundee,  have  you  any- 
thing to  My?-  No.     I  could  not  tell  you. 

1820.  Have  they  any,  advantage  over  English  or 
Scoitish  traders?— I  could  not  tell  you  anvthine 
more.  ^        a 

-2^-  You  say  you  can  get  better  terras  from  this 
nrlD  of  Cndahy  than  from  other  American  firms  7- 
Yes. 

1381.  H.is  Ciidshy  ever  been  connected,  as  far  as 
you  know,  with  th*  other  firms'    V^      The  first  time 


to  my  knowledge  that  they  came  into  our  market  was 
m  j907.  That  was  the  first  time  they  were  represented, 
though  their  products  sometimes  came  iii  before  that. 

1332.  So  far  as  Oudahy  are  concerned,  they  trade  on 
fairly  equal  terms  with  the  Scottish  traders  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  methods  adopted  by  the  other 
Aiiiericaii  firms? — They  do  not  vary  very  much  from 
the  other  American  firms,  generally  about  oue-eighth 
of  a  penny  a  lb.  less  than  the  other  firms,  and  they 
sell  very  little  chilled  beef.  There  is  very  little  sold 
altogether,  except  the  boned  beef.  They  sell  a  large 
quantity  of  boned  beef. 

1333.  I  may  take  it  that,  so  far  as  Dundee  is  con- 
cerned, the  operations  of  the  American  packers  are  on 
a  much  smaller  scale  than  in  other  parts  of  Great 
Britain  ? — They  seem  to  be — such  as  Edinburgh  or 
Glasgow. 

1334.  In  other  words,  the  home  market  is  not 
greatly  affected  by  their  operations? — No. 

1336.  (Mr.  Ward.)  The  decrease  in  the  number  of 
fat  cattle  is  due,  you  say,  entirely  to  the  bad  weather 
conditions? — The  decrease  in  j;he  number  of  fat  cattle 
for  the  year  1907  is  due  to  a  certain  extent  to  the 
bad  harvest,  and  to  a  certain  extent  to  this  Arbroath 
market  in  our  neighbourhood.  We  used  to  get  a  con- 
siderable supply  from  Arbroath  which  we  do  not  get 
now. 

1336.  The  decrease  in  live  cattle  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  American  influence? — Nothing  whatever. 

1337.  Dundee  is  in  a  rather  different  position  from 
most  other  markets.  Apparently,  the  price  as  re- 
gards foreign  meat  does  not  seem  to  depend  so  much 
on  the  relationship  between  supply  and  demand,  as 
on  the  fact  that  the  demand  seems  to  depend  on  the 
price.  It  is  the  other  way  round  ? — There  is  a  good 
deal  of  both  so  far  as  the  foreign  meat  is  concerned. 

1338.  Have  you  ever  heard  a  suggestion  of  unfair 
competition  in  the  market  of  Dundee  by  the  Ameri- 
cans?— No.     I  never  heard  it  referred  to. 

1339.  Have  the  Americans,  do  you  know,  not  in 
Dundee,  of  course,  but  in  the  towns  round  about, 
opened  any  depots  as  they  have  in  some  provincial 
towns  in  England,  that  is,  wholesale  depots?— If  you 
mean  the  North  Americans,  they  have  not,  but  the 
South  Americans  have.  The  South  Americans  have 
shops  in  Dundee,  too. 

1340.  Depots  or  retail  shops?— The  River  Plate 
Fresh'  Meat  Company  have  shops  in  Dundee  and  the 
neighbouring  towns. 

1341.  Are  those  retail  shops? — Retail  shops. 

1342.  The  North  American  firms  have  not? — They 
have  not. 

1343.  Are  there  many  cold  storage  places  close  by 
Dundee,  in  Dundee,  or  in  the  big  towns  along  that 
coast? — There  is  nothing  nearer  than  Glasgow.  We 
have  a  small  cold  storage  in  Dundee,  very  limited  in 
extent,  and  we  cannot  store  any  quantity.  They  d<> 
put  a  cwt.  or  two  of  Argentine  frozen  sheep  in  some- 
times, and  that  meets  the  demand  while  they  are 
getting  what  is  required  after  fixing  the  price. 

1344.  But  they  are  not  used  by  the  Scottish  firms? 
— No ;  over  night,  for  instance.  They  are  never  used 
for  storing. 

1345.  (Mr.  Fountain.)  Do  tliese  prices  which  you  give 
us  here,  described  as  "prices  realised,"  rolate  to  actual 
sales?  For  instance,  may  we  assume  that  there  was 
n  certain  amount  of  United  States  chilled  l)eof  sold  at 
these  outside  prices 7— Well,  I  think  you  can  take 
it  that  for  190?  we  did  not  sell  any  hind-quarters. 

1346.  They  are  not  realised  prices  in  the  senso 
that  the  meat  has  been  actually  sold?— No.  I  have 
l)oen  asked  to  furnish  the  prices  going  at  that  time, 
and  these  were  got  from   these  prices. 

1317.  Roughly  speaking,  American  prices  snrm  to 
have  gone  up  higher  than  home-fed  prices  .since  the 
Ixginning  of  1907.  Prior  to  that  thev  were  rather 
lower'— Yes,  always  lower. 

1348.  Since  they  have  begun  to  go  up  higher  sales 
have  declined,  and  are  now  practically  non-existent? 
That    is   about   it— practically   non-existent. 

1349.  These  fi\«  salesmen  vou  speak  of  are  the  onlv 
salenmen   in  the  market?— Yes. 
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1350.  Have  you  any  reason  to  believe  tliat,  acting 
as  agents  for  the  American  firms,  tliey  try  to  push 
the  sale  of  American  meat  at  the  expense  of  home- 
fed? — I  don't  think  so. 

1351.  They  sell  anything  that  comes  along,  and  are 
not  under  obligation  to  their  firms  on  the  other  side 
of  the  water  to  deal  so  far  as  possible  in  American,  as 
distinguished  from  home-fed  meat? — iNo.  I  think  they 
prefer  to  sell  home-fed  meat.  Large  quantities  of 
home-fed  are  sold  in  our  market,  sold  by  local  dealers, 
who  bring  them  in  to  these  salesmen.  They  are  there 
themselves,  and  assist  in  the  sale  of  it,  and  bring 
customers  to  the  salesmen,  and  I  have  not  seen  any 
tendency  to  foster  unduly  frozen  or  chilled  meat.  If 
you  come  and  give  an  order  they  will  get  it  for  you. 

1352.  Do  you  know  whether  these  somewhat  ficti- 
tious prices  of  United  States  chilled  beef  are  iden- 
tical with  prices  at  which  chilled  beef  is  sold  in 
other  Scottish  towns? — The  same. 

1353.  In  other  words,  these  orders  that  come  by 
post  are  sent  all  round  the  Scottish  towns? — Yes.  I 
find  that  the  quotations  which  I  give  for  Dundee  for 
chilled  meat  agree  with  Ekiinburgh  and  Glasgow  in 
the  weekly  returns  issued  by  the  Board  of  Agriculture. 

1354.  We  may  assume  that  these  prices  are  realised 
somewhere  :  there  are  some  sales  ? — There  is  no  doubt 
about  it ;   they  are  realised  somewhere. 

1355.  In  other  words,  there  are  higher  prices 
actually  realised  in  other  markets  for  American  beef 
than  in  Dundee.  That  must  to  some  extent  affect  the 
price  of  home-fed  meat  in  these  other  markets? — I 
should  think  so. 

1356.  Is  not  it  rather  a  curious  fact  that  the  home- 
fed  meat  cannot  get  in  Dundee  the  sort  of  price  that 
it  can  get  in  other  markets  :  because  it  would  seem  that 
the  price  of  home-fed  meat  has  been  raised  in  other 
markets  in  which  there  are  dealings  in  United  States 
meat  by  the  United  States  price,  but,  apparently,  in 
Dundee  the  home-fed  continues  to  get  a  comparatively 
low  price?— I  think  the  home-fed  meat  in  Dundee  is 
about  at  as  high  a  price  as  in  any  of  the  other 
markets,  but  you  assume  that  the  chilled  meat  has 
made  a  higher  price  in  other  markets  than  the  home- 
fed. 

ia57.  Has  it  to  your  knowledge  ?    My  point  is  that 


these  prices  of  United  States  cannot  be  quite  ficti- 
tious. They  must  represent  a  price  somewhere,  even 
though  not  in  Dundee  ?— They  must ;  I  cannot  explain 
it,  but  I  know  we  get  about  as  high  a  price  in  the 
Dundee  market  as  in  Edinburgh  or  Glasgow,  which 
are  frequently  about  one-eighth  of  a  penny  to  a 
farthing  per  lb.  backwards  in  the  meat  sold,  both  of 
first  and  second  quality. 

1358.  Can  you  tell  me  on  what  tenure  these  sales- 
men hold  their  stalls  in  the  markets?  Are  they 
tenants  of  the.  Corporation  ? — Yes,  yearly  tenants. 

1359.  (Sir  Thomas  Elliott.)  Dundee,  of  course,  is  very 
near  a  very  large  stock-feeding  district  ? — Yes  ;  in  the 
centre. 

1360.  And  no  railway  rates  are  paid  in  respect  of  a 
great  deal  of  the  stock  that  comes  into  your  markets? 
— Yes.  (Mr.  Carnerjie.)  A  large  quantity  are  walked 
in. 

1361.  You  act  as  market  reporter  for  the  Board  of 
Agriculture? — (Mr.  Baxter.)  I  do. 

1362.  (Mr.  Bowrrman.)  Mr.  Baxter  stated  tliat  a 
South  American  firm,  or  firms,  have  opened  retail 
shops  outside  Dundee? — And  in  Dundee. 

1363.  Can  you  give  the  names  of  the  firms? — The 
River  Plate  Fresh  Meat  Company,  they  have  a  shop, 
and  Nelson  has  a  shop.     They  sell  frozen  sheep  too. 

1364.  Have  the  first-named  company  opened  many 
shops? — They  have  about  three  in  Dundee,  and  in 
Forfar  and  Arbroath  they  have  shops. 

1365.  They  sell  their  own  meat  only? — They  sell 
their  own  meat  only. 

1366.  How  long  have  their  shops  been  established 
for  sale? — ^I'he  Kiver  Plate  shops  four  or  five  years. 
They  don't  do  a  big  business,  but  still  they  have  the 
shops. 

1367.  Is  the  retail  business  on  the  increase? — No. 
(Mr.  Carnegif.)  These  shops  are  not  nearly  so  busy 
now  as  they  were  at  the  beginning.  . 

1368.  (Chairman.)  To  clear  up  what  Mr.  Fountain 
said,  I  think  I  understood  you  to  say  that  in  spite  of 
the  question  of  freight  and  so  on  you  do  realise  for 
home-fed  beef  in  Dundee  market  nearly  the  same  price 
as  is  realised  in  Edinburgh  and  Gflasgow? — (Mr. 
Baxter.)  That  is  what  I  find,  comparing  my  prices. 
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1369.  (Chairman.)  Tell  me  what  position  you  occupy 
in  the  Swift  Beef  Company? — I  am  secretary  and 
director  of  the  company. 

1370.  Is  it  an  English  company  ?— Yes. 

1371.  And  registered  in  England  ?— Yes. 

1372.  Whom  are  the  shares  held  by  ? — The  shares  are 
held  mostly  by  Messrs.  Swift,  of  America. 

1373.  I  see  that  the  first  head  on  which  you  propose 
to  give  us  some  information  is  the  relation  between 
the  foreign  firms  and  the  companies  engaged  in  this 
country  in  supplying  meat? — Yes. 

1374.  By  foreign  firms,  do  you  mean  the  American 
firms?— The  American  firms,  both  North  and  South 
American. 

1.375.  Wliat  have  you  in  your  mind  on  this  point?— 
I  would  describe  the  relations  as  friendly  but  dis- 
tinctly competitive. 

1376.  I  don't  quite  follow  that :  is  it  the  relation 
between  the  foreign  firms  and  the  companies  in  this 
country?— -I  have  described  the  relations  as  friendly 
relations  one  with  another,  but  also  strictly  in  com- 
f)etition  one  with  another. 

1377.  The  Swift  Company  in  America  is  not  in  com- 
petition with  the  Swift  Company  in  England?— I  am 
not  referring  to  the  companies  abroad.  1  am  referring 
to  the  companies  that  are  here. 

1.378.  I  beg  your  pardon.  I  mis-read  ^our  precif. 
Do  you  say  that  there  is  no  understanding  between 
any  of  them  ? — Not  to  my  knowledge. 

1.379.  You  mean  the  four  American  firms  of  which 
we  have  heard  a  great  deal.  ATorris,  Swift,  Armour, 
and  the  National  Packing  Company? — As  regards  Ihe 
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selling,   which   is,  of  course,   their  business,   they  are 
distinctly  competitive. 

1380.  Is  it  so  in  America? — 1  don't  know.  I  have 
not  been  in  America  for  14  years. 

1381.  Was  it  so  14  years  ago? — I  don't  know.  I 
have  heard  nothing  except  from  what  you  gentlemen 
have  read,  and  from  the  Government  investigation 
which  they  had  in  America.  That  is  as  far  as  my 
knowledge  goes,  but  from  the  Government  investiga- 
tion in  America  they  evidently  decided  that  it  was. 

1382.  Which  investigation  do  you  refer  to? — The 
United  States  Government  investigation  some  years 
ago. 

1383.  There  have  been  several.  Which  year  do  you 
refer  to? — I  cannot  remember  the  year. 

1384.  There  have  been  so  many  official  investigations 
in  America? — I  cannot  give  you  the  year.  TTiat  is 
simply  a  matter  of  history. 

1385.  Some  of  them  have  found  very  distinctly  the 
contrary  of  what  you  suggest? — Not  as  regards  the 
selling  and  buying. 

1386.  Indeed  they  have.  We  need  not  go  into  that. 
You  say  that  there  is  no  combination  or  understanding 
of  any  kind? — Not  that  T  know  of.  I  am  restricting 
this  to  the  selling  and  shipping,  which  is  our  business. 

1387.  We  were  told  by  one  witness  here  that  up  to 
about  a  year  ago  there  had  been  regular  meetings  of 
these  four  firms  in  London  to,  fix  prices.  Is  that 
within  your  knowledge? — To  fix  prices — where? 

1388.  I  notice  Smithfield  ;  at  any  rate,  to  fix  prices 
for  London? — So  far  as  our  company  is  concerned  I 
say  that  that  is  absolutely  untrue,  and  T  believe  that 
i(  would  be  untrue  regarding  tlio  others. 
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188B.  It  U  quite  untroe,  w  £»r  u  your  Ann  u  ora- 
eeraedt-Ye..  1  Jo  not  think  it  would  be  po«ible  for 
SSam  or  wmb.n.tu,n  of  firm,  to  fix  prices  on  the 
London  market. 

1390.  And  you  don't  think  there  were  any  meetings  * 
—For  that  purpose— no. 

1391.  Well,  for  any  purpose,  were  there  u»«eti^8»  f 
the  wpiv*intative.  of  the  four  companies?  This  is 
Z,    e^denoe    given    to    us:    I   don't  mention   any 

"  Do  you  mean  that  the  combination  has  dis- 
appeared altogether,  or  that  it  has  ceased  to  be 
oSlrttive  with  rt-gard  to  the  English  market ?- 
•iVe  official  nicftings  of  the  four  companies  have 
been  stopped.  Over  there  or  over  here  ?— On  Oiis 
aide.  There  were  official  meetings  here?— les. 
That,  you  say,  no  longer  takes  place  as  far  as  you 
know?-No,  I  believe  they  don't  take  place  at  all. 
Why  do  you  believe  they  don't  take  place  ?— JNo 
one  knows  in  the  markets  they  are  co-operating. 
No  one  would  unless  ho  was  in  the  secret  <— We 
used  to  know  before.  How  did  you  know?— We 
knew  they  were  at  the  meetings.  We  used  to  wait 
until  they  came  out  and  hear  what  they  had 
decided." 

That  was  told  us  by  a  witness?— As  r^ards  the  market 

at  Smithfield,  that  is  absolutely  untrue. 

1392.  There  never  were  such  meetings  at  all?— Not 
for  any  such  purpose. 

1393.  Let  us  try  to  find  out  how  this  misapprehen- 
sion came  to  exist.  There  were  meetings?- Yes,  un- 
doubtedly there  were  meetings  from  time  to  time. 

1394.  Of  the  four  companies  ?— Not  regularly,  but  at 
odd  times. 

1395.  Of  the  four  companies  ?— Yes.  Sometimes  not 
all  the  four  companies.  Now,  suppose  that  someone 
of  those  shippers  had  a  boat  of  beef  coming  in,  and  the 
shipping  company  had  given  him  notice  that  he  must 
clear  his  beef  out  of  the  boat ;  as  this  is  a  perishable 
article  the  probabilities  are  that  he  would  ask  his  com- 
petitors if  they  could  market  lightly  for  two  or  three 
days  to  give  him  a  chance  to  market  his  stuff  and  not 
make  a  bad  market  by  having  more  than  could  be  dis- 
posed of.  Such  things  as  that  have  been  discussed  at 
meetings,  and  they  have  been  called  for  such  purposes. 

1396.  Would  you  tell  me  what  companies  were  repre- 
sented at  those  meetings?— Sudi  meetings  would  prob- 
ably be  attended  by  Armours,  the  Morris  Company, 
the  Hammond  Company,  and  the  Swift  Beef  Company. 

1397.  By  any  others?— They  might  have  been 
attended   by    Archer   and 

1398.  And  by  Cudahy? — Yes,  if  they  were  in- 
terested in  the  market,  but  I  don't  believe  they  are  In 
the  business  now  at  all. 

1399.  Anybody  else  ?— Not  that  I  can  think  of. 

1400.  Would  there  be  any  other  subject  discussed 
besides  this  question  of  a  big  shipment  coming  for- 
ward?— While  they  were  there  somebody  might  bring 
up  something  with  the  object  of  improving  the  busi- 
ness, and  discuss  it.  They  might  discuss  the  question 
of  bad  prices,  but  there  never  has  been  in  all  my 
experience  in  this  matter,  which  hiis  extended  over  14 
years,  any  agreement  as  regards  prices  or  the  sales  in 
the  Smithfield  Market,  and,  as  I  said  a  moment  ago, 
I  don't  think  it  is  possible  that  a  large  market  can  be 
controlled  by  any  ordinary  number  of  men. 

1401.  Has  there  been  any  agreement  with  regard  to 
the  price  in  any  other  market  in  this  country?— 
Occasionally  a  price  would  be  fixed— I  will  have  to 
explain.  Not  all  of  tliose  4,  6,  6  or  any  other  number 
of  people  are  represented  at  all  the  towns  in  the 
country.  There  might  be  some  south-coast  towns — 
take  the  town  of  Eastbourne,  for  instance — with  only 
two,  where  one  of  these  competitors  would  say 
to  the  other :  "  It  seems  to  me  you  are  selling 
your  beef  or  mutton  very  low;  what  price  are 
you  getting  as  compared  with  the  London  average 
market,  do  you  mind  telling  me? "— "  It  is  so  and  so." 
"  That  is  low.     Why  don't  you  try  to  get  the  London 


would  get  as  near  that  as  they  could.  It  might  la«t 
for  a  day  or  two,  and  it  might  last  for  a  week.  As 
regards  prices  in  the  country,  they  are  always  based 
on  the  London  market,  and  as  nearly  as  possible, 
carriage. 

1402.  It  is  quite  new  to  me?— I  was  going  to  tell 
you  because  1  know  you  want  to  get  at  the  facts,  how 
it  is  handled,  and  you  can  only  get  it  from  those  who 
are  handling  it.  This  morning  we  find,  after  selling 
on  the  Ix)ndon  market  from  4  o'clock  up  to  7,  about 
what  the  average  price  of  good  beef  is.  We  find  that 
by  selling  the  most  of  our  own  supplies.  At  7  o'clock 
our  own  representative  comes  over  to  the  office  and 
starts  telephoning  to  the  various  branch  towns  where 
we  have  wholesale  agencies,  spying  to  those  men,  "  the 
market  price  this  morning  is  so  and  so ;  we  would  like 
you  to  try  and  get  so  and  so,"  that  is  including  the 
carriage  ;  and  the  men  will  sell  as  near  to  that  price 
as  they  can  to-day.  They  won't  get  it,  but  they  will 
come  as  near  as  they  can,  and  the  results  will  come  to 
hand  to-morrow  morning  in  the  form  of  sales  sent  up 
by  post.  We  regulate  quite  independently  all  our 
sales  in  that  way.  Some  competitors  may  think  we 
are  selling  very  low,  or  we  think  he  is  selling  low  and 
try  to  put  him  up. 

1403.  That  would  be  aone  by  other  big  firms  in  the 
trade?— I  don't  doubt  it  is,  but  the  whole  of  the 
prices  in  this  country  have  to  be  based  on  the  price 
in  the  London  market,  which  is  absolutely  open,  and 
which  I  don't  believe  ever  has  been  or  ever  can  be 
controlled. 

1404.  So  suppose  that  hind-quarters  are  fetching, 
say,  6d.  per  lb.  in  London,  you  would  then  say  to 
Eastbourne:  "You  must  try  to  get  6d.  plus  the 
freight  from  here  to  Eastbourne  "  ? — Yes. 

1405.  Each  of  the  other  firms  who  happen  to  be 
engaged  in  London  and  Eastbourne  would  say  the  same 
about  ? — ^Yes. 

1406.  So  the  result  would  be,  so  far  as  your  firms 
ar«  concerned,  you  all  act  on  the  same  principles,  more 
or  less,  and  all  have  the  same  price  in  Eastbourne  ?— 
Y^es,  and  that  uniform  price  would  be  ascertained  in 
this  way.  If  one  waits  from  the  beginning  of  the 
London  market  until  about  7  o'clock  you  may  find  out 
very  accurately  what  Scotch  beef  averaged,  and  what 
American  chilled  beef.  South  American  chilled  beef 
and  mutton  of  certain  classes  all  averaged.  If  100 
men  were  to  send  out  telegrams  of  what  they  person- 
ally know  probably  80  per  cent,  of  them,  and  possibly 
more,  would  be  nearly  alike. 

1407.  We  have  been  told  that  in  Dundee  the  price  of 
American  chilled  beef  has  always — no  doubt  for  the 
reasons  you  have  given — ^been  the  same  for  these  four 
firms.  It  has  always  been  a  very  much  higher  price 
than  for  home-fed  beef.  Last  year — for  instance,  take 
June  11th — they  went  up  to  8d.,  and  the  Dundee  price 
for  home-fed  beef  at  that  time  was  6|  of  a"  penny  ? — I 
don't  know  what  our  sales  in  Dundee  would  be,  but  I 
should  be  inclined  to  think  that  they  would  not  be 
300  quarters  in  the  year.  I  don't  believe  they  are  200. 
The  reason  for  the  prices  that  may  have  been  quoted 
there  is  the  excessive  freight  from  Liverpool.  It  is  a 
heavy  freight,  and  it  is  a  long  way. 

1408.  Then  it  would  not  be  necessarily  the  same  in 
Dundee  as  it  would  be  in  Glasgow  ? — Not  necessarily. 
It  would  be  higher  on  account  of  the  carriage. 

140.  I  think— correct  me  if  I  am  wrong — that  you 
have  dealt  practically  with  the  first  three  of  your 
headings  ?— Yes. 

1410.  If  there  is  anything  you  wish  to  add  about 
those  three  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  hear  you,  and  if  not 
we  will  go  on  to  number  4  ? — No  ;  I  don't  think  there 
is  anything  more. 

1411.  Would  you  tell  us  something  of  the  regulation 
of  the  supplies  of  meat  which  reach  this  country? — 
Yes.  I  must  talk  about  our  own  company  largely, 
because  I  don't  know  so  much  about  the  others.  The 
Swift  Beef  Company  sells  on  commission  for  Swift  and 
Company  of  the  United  States.     It  also  sells  on  com- 


.  ,    -    „-- mission  for  the  La  Plata  Cold   Storage  Company  of 

mverage  market  and  carriage?"  and  he  probably  would  Argentina.     Those   companies   have  contracts  for  the 

**^'    ..  T     *,',       '"^    *"    ^°    ''°"     "^^  <*'*'*'■   would  carriage  of   their   beef   and    cattle.        Some  of   these 

Miy  :       I    will    try    to  do  so."    Thoy    might   instruct  freights  arrangements  are  for  one  year.     Some  are  for 

weir   represenUtives   to   try    to   get   that,    and    they  as  long  as  four  years.     Now,  they  must  either  fill  the 
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spaa;  wliich  they  have  contracted  for  or  pay  for  it. 
Therefoie,  the  regulation  of  supplies  depends  upon  the 
amount  of  freight  space  you  run.  It  also  depends_on 
the  cost  of  Jive  cattle  in  the  country  from  whicJi  tne 
shipments  are  made.  If  the  cost  is  too  great  you  are 
sometimes  better  off  to  pay  dead  freight  than  to  ship. 

1412.  Or  sublet  some  of  the  freight? — Yes,  but  un- 
fortunately the  others  are  in  the  same  boat  as  we 
are.  They  don't  want  space.  If  it  is  unprotit- 
able  for  you  to  ship  it  is  equally  unprofitable  for 
them.  So  sub-letting  space  is  almost  impossible.  We 
have  shipped  through  several  of  the  past  months  at 
considerable  loss ;  that  is  because  we  had  freight  space, 
and  either  had  to  fill  it  or  pay  the  heavy  freight. 
Therefore,  supplies  are  regulated  in  that  way.  In  the 
country  from  which  they  come  it  is  a  question  of 
supply  and  demand  which  makes  the  price,  and 
here  also  it  is  supply  and  demand.  So  you  might 
say  in  both  countries,  the  country  from  which 
the  product  comes  and  the  country  to  which  it  goes,  it 
depends  on  supply  and  demand,  and  the  shipments 
are  regulated  accordingly  if  they  can  be.  But  I  must 
explain  that  the  long  freight  contracts  we  have  cannot 
always  regulate  those  supplies,  even  though  we  may  be 
losing  money  There  is  another  reason.  We  have  in 
this  country  probably  over  thirty  wholesale  agencies. 
It  cost  money  to  establish  those  agencies,  and  it  would 
cost  more  money  to  go  out  of  tTiem.  We  must  there- 
fore supply  them  whether  it  suits  us  or  not.  We  have 
done  so,  and  will  do  so  in  the  future  if  we  can. 

1413.  In  reference  to  that  question  of  space  on  the 
steamers  it  has  been  suggested  to  us  that  the  firms, 
the  big  American  packers,  in  fact,  have  practically 
monopolised  the  steamship  space  on  all  the  big  lines, 
at  any  rate,  coming  from  America  to  England? — The 
gentleman  who  told  you  that  was  not  a  shipowner.  It 
is  within  the  knowledge  of  everyone  of  us  here  that 
s)}ip3  are  lying  up.  The  shipping  trade  is  in  a  very 
bad  condition,  and  if  they  were  offered  cattle  and  beef 
to  ship  in  their  space  they  would  run  the  boats. 

1414.  The  next  heading  is  the  causes  of  the  move- 
ment of  prices? — In  this  country  it  is  supply  and 
demand,  and  in  the  United  States  the  cause  of  the 
advance  in  price  was,  in  1907,  and  I  daresay  in  this 
year  too,  the  short  com  crop.  They  had  a  short  maiee 
crop  as  we  call  it  liere.  In  the  United  States  last 
year  corn  was  selling  at  anywhere  from  75  to  80  cents 
per  bushel  more.  That  is  a  phenomenal  price.  The 
farmer  cannot  afford  to  feed  his  cattle  with  corn  at 
that  price.  Therefore  as  we  demand  in  this  country 
finished  cattle  of  the  best  quality  they  cannot  furnish 
a  sufficient  quantity  to  supply  the  home  demand  and 
to  supply  the  demand  here  in  full.  That  makes  a 
shortage,  which  also  produces  a  higher  price  ;  and  if 
we  wish  to  get  cattle  to  fill  our  space  and  to  supply 
our  trade  here  we  have  to  pay  that  price.  Therefore, 
we  naturally  try  to  get  a  higher  price. 

1415.  There  was  a  shortage  of  supply  ia  America? — 
Yes.  Don't  misunderstand.  There  are  perhaps  as 
many  live  cattle  standing  in  America  to-day  as  at  any 
previous  time,  but  the  farmer  has  not  the  material  with 
which  to  finish  them.  Now  the  present  corn  crop  is 
stated  to  be  20  per  cent,  better  than  it  was  a  year  ago. 
That  corn  will  be  harvested  this  month.  It  will  take 
the  farmer  all  his  time  from  this  until  next  year  to 
finish  the  cattle  in  his  hands  and  fit  them  for  that 
market  or  this  market. 

1416.  The  last  head  is  the  extent  to  which  the 
wholesale  importing  firms  are  engaged  in  retail  distri- 
bution in  this  country? — I  believe  there  are  only  two 
importers  who  are  importers  and  at  the  same  time 
retailers — James  Nelson  and  Sons  and  W.  and  R. 
Fletcher. 

1417.  Your  firm  is  not  in  retail? — Nowhere  in  this 
world,  never  has  been  and  never  intends  to  be. 

1418.  You  have  got  a  considerable  number  of  whole- 
sale branches? — We  have  in  this  country  something 
over  30  wholesale  branches,  in  the  United  States  I 
don't  know  how  many. 

1419.  Could  you  tell  us  the  towns  in  this  country? — 
I  should  not  name  Dundee,  because  I  don't  consider  it 
open,  but  I  begin  with  Glasgow,  and  then  there  are 
Liverpool,  Bradford,  Manchester,  Leeds,  ShefSeld, 
Northampton,  Newcastle,  Shields,  Jarrow,  Birming- 
ham, Bristol,  Plymouth,  Torquay,  Ramsgate,  Bourne- 


mouth, Southampton,  Portsmouth,  Brighton,  East- 
bourne, Folkestone,  Kingston,  Windsor,  Guildford, 
Heading,  Croydon,  London,  Cardiff,  Dublin,  Grimsby, 
Hull,  Middlesbrough,  Nottingham  and  Sunderland. 

1420.  Do  you  go  to  the  East  at  all?  Do  you  go  to 
Norwich? — It  is  no  place  for  foreign  meat.  They  are 
in  the  cattle-raising  business  themselves.  They  send 
live  cattle  to  London  at  certain  parts  of  the  year.  It 
is  not,  and  probably  never  will  be,  a  place  where  they 
need  foreign  meat. 

1421.  There  is  only  Glasgow  in  Scotland? — We  did 
business  in  Edinburgh  some  yeare  ago.  I  do  not  think 
we  are  doing  business  there  now.  That  part  of  the 
country  is  looked  after  by  our  Liverpool  manager.  If 
we  are  doing  any  business  in  Edinburgh  it  is  very 
small.  We  sell  a  variety  of  articles.  \Ve  sell  pork 
products,  mutton  of  various  descriptions  in  the  season 
and  poultry  from  the  United  States,  so  Edinburgh 
might  be  asking  for  some  of  these  products,  and  we 
might  be  doing  some  business  there,  but,  if  so,  it  is 
very  little. 

1422.  I  don't  want  to  go  into  your  trade  secrets,  but 
I  should  be  glad  to  learn  if  most  of  your  business  is 
beef  ? — Beef  and  live  cattle  would  represent  the  greatest 
value  in  money. 

1423.  Mutton  would  be  a  small  matter?— Yes.  We 
are  not  only  importers  but  are  also  buyers  of  other 
importers.  We  buy  considerable  quantities  of  mutton 
and  also  buy  considerable  quantities  of  beef. 

1424.  And  re-sell  ? — And  re-sell,  because  those  people 
may  have  supplies  when  our  boats  are  not  running 
satisfactorily  and  we  are  short.  In  other  words,  we 
try  to  keep  an  even  supply  for  our  wholesale  branches. 

1425.  Your  firm  has  recently  bought  an  Argentine 
business? — The  La  Plata  Cold  Storage  Company, 
Limited.  We  bought  simply  a  controlling  interest  in 
the  shares. 

1426.  Have  you  done  the  same  in  any  other  Argen- 
tine company  ? — No.  Our  object  in  acquiring  that  was 
to  protect  these  .wholesale  agencies  which  we  have 
established  here. 

1427.  How  do  you  mean  protect  them  ? — When  the 
American  supplies  were  getting  short  wo  found  there 
was  a  possibility  of  that  kind  of  thing  occurring  in 
future  years,  and  we  saw  the  advisability  of  having 
some  other  source  of  supply.  No  doubt  it  is  within 
the  knowledge  of  some  of  us  that  some  of  the  American 
shippei-s  have  had  to  cut  down  their  shipments  from  the 
United  States  owing  to  the  shortness  of  supply.  Those 
people  are  not  as  lortunately  placed  as  another  com- 
pany is  with  another  source  of  supply.  We  saw  that 
England  draws  it  supplies  from  everywhere,  and  we 
found  that  to  be  in  the  trade  and  to  stay  in  the  trade 
we  had  to  secure  supplies  from  some  other  place  besides 
the  United  States. 

1428.  It  has  been  brought  to  our  notice  that  there 
have  been  complaints  made  by  other  Argentine  com- 
panies of  tlie  e.xtent  of  competition  by  the  River  Plate 
Company,  and  it  is  suggested  that  the  chairman,  in 
addressing  the  general  meeting  in  1906,  said  that  there 
had  been  very  severe  competition,  and  it  was  impera- 
tive that  some  form  of  combination  should  be  entered 
into  with  the  other  shippei-s  to  adjust  quantities  for 
the  prestmt  condition  of  the  market,  and,  therefore, 
some  arrangement  would  shortly  be  made? — That  was 
in  1906.  We  only  acquired  the  shares  in  the  La  Plata 
Company  in  June,  1907.  1  think  the  first  shipments 
were  in  August  last  year. 

1429.  Has  there  been,  as  far  as  you  know,  any 
arrangement  of  the  kind  ? — Not  as  far  as  I  know,  and  I 
do  not  think  they  could  make  it  without  us  very  well, 
and  we  are  not  in  any  combination  of  the  kind,  and  do* 
not  intend  to  be.     We  could  not  afford  to  be. 

1430.  It  has  also  been  suggested  to  us  that  you  or 
some  of  the  other  American  packers  have  a  controlling 
interest  in  the  beof  trade  of  Mexico.  Is  there  any  con- 
siderable beef  trade  from  Mexico  here  ? — None.  I  have 
not  seen  any  Mexican  beef  in  this  country. 

1431.  And  that  you  have  also  control  of  the  business 
in  Brazil? — Wc  are  not  interested  in  any  business  in 
Brazil. 

1432.  Another  matter  that  has  been  brought  to  ou' 
notice  is  that  if  buyers  don't  pay  up   promptly  bad 
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,«»«n.  aw  put  on  a  bl«dc  luitT-There  ui  no  black  Iwt. 
I  wai  Uill  /ou  very  plai.Uy  what  Uier^  ...  ^"'«  >«»" 
•go  U>ia  everyone  of  our  shop,  in  th«  Smxthhed 
Alarket  that  I  wanted  our  acoounU  oo  lected  on  the 
NVWneiday  alter  the  week',  sale.  For  instance,  any- 
il.  njtl'iit  week',  market  is  paid  for  by  Wednesday 
of  this  week.  I  told  them  I  did  not  care  vvhat  our 
^mjitito™  did.  They  could  give  »  ">°f  »>  f/J^Jj' 
if  they  wanted,  but  we  were  not  go.ng  o  do  thai. 
Some  of  cur  competitors  thought  we  did  a  good 
S-  «<•■"»  of  thwu  Uiought  we  did  not.  We  have 
adhered  to  that  method  of  collection  m  the  Smithfield 
Market  for  .H^veral  years.  1  believe  some  of  our  ajm- 
petitor.  are  doing  similarly.  Some  ^V*'*"'  Uh  „f 
have  their  accounts  paid  on  Saturday  >nft«»^ /» 
Wedne«lay.  and  some  of  them  give  two  full  weeks 
credit.  Kow,  as  regards  outside  agenci^,  we  try  to 
protect  ourselves  on  credit  all  we  can.  We  get  bank- 
mg  information,  and  information  from  credit  agencies 
and  if  we  think  that  a  competitor  knows  more  about 
'man  than  we  do,  we  ask  him,  and  if  he  asks  us  we 
tell  him,  which  is  exactly  what  a  bank  would  do  with 
an  associate. 

1433.  So  that  it  would,  in  fact,  be  true  to  say 
that  there  is  a  list?— No.  not  what  you  call  it. 

1434  Not  a  black  list? -Nor  any  list.  For  in- 
stance, the  Swift  Beef  Company  would  not  send  out  a 
list  that  would  correspond  to  anybody  else  s  list.  Uur 
customers  are  not  the  same.  Take  Brighton,  for  in- 
Btani-e.  We  would  instruct  our  representative  to 
whom  we  wanted  him  to  sell  for  cash.  Anybody  else 
doing  business  there  would  instruct  their  man  to 
whom  they  wanted  him  to  sell  for  cash,  but  in  no  cir- 
camstances  would  the  list  be  identical. 

1435.  Not  identical,  but  you  would  to  some  extent 
exchange  information  ?— Yes,  but  each  one  who  gets 
information  is  at  perfect  liberty  to  do  as  he  pleases. 
There  is  no  combination,  no  agreement,  no  under- 
standing that  he  is  to  do  just  what  we  do,  but  he  gets 
his  information,  and  we  get  ours. 

1436.  Let  me  put  this.  Brown  and  Company  turn 
out  to  be  bad  payers.  You.  therefore,  instruct  your 
Ment  to  sell  to  Brown  and  Company  only  for  cash  ?— 
^s. 

1437.  In  the  course  of  your  relations  with  other 
people  in  the  same  business  you  inform  other  people 
that  Brown  and  Co.  are  of  that  character  ? — They  will 
probably  ask  us,  "  How  do  Brown  and  Company  pay 
you?"  We  will  possibly  say,  "They  are  not  very 
good  payers.  So  far  as  we  are  concerned  they  are  on 
ca.h  terms."  That  would  be  the  end  of  the  informa- 
tion. 

1488.  The  result  would  probably  be  that  Brown  and 
Company  would  only  be  able  to  get  beef  for  cash  from 
all  of  them?— Until  he  is  paid  up,  and  the  effect  of 
that  is  this :  A  man  who  is  a  bad  payer  and  who  may 
not  intend  to  pay  at  all  sells  his  beef,  or  whatever 
other  product  ho  has  got,  against  his  neighbour  for 
1cm  money,  because  he  does  not  care,  he  is  getting  cash, 
and  ho  is  not  intending  to  pay.  That  man  is  detri- 
mental to  the  retail  trade.  He  is  distinctly  detrimen- 
tal to  the  wholesale  trade,  and  it  is  absolutely  luces- 
sary  for  both  ends  of  the  trade  to  have  some  protection. 
I  consider  it  is  what  a  half-dozen  banks  would  do  or 
what  a  half-dozen  people  engaged  in  the  wholesale  or 
retail  grocery  trade  would  do.  It  is  preventing  a 
detrimental  trader  from  getting  credit  when  he  should 
not  get  it. 

1439.  I  want  to  ask  whether  there  is  anything  except 
bad  payment  which  would  put  Brown  and  Company 
on  that  list? — Nothing  else.  If  he  pays  that  i.  all  we 
want.    That  is  all  wo  can  want. 

1440.  Thi.  i.  the  kind  of  case  which  has  been  sug- 
geated  :  SappoM  Brown  and  Company  insist  on  selling 
beef  at  a  price  which  you  regard  as  unduly  low? — We 
don't  know  that.  We  pay  no  attention  to  what  is  done 
with  our  beet  after  it  leaves  us. 

1441.  SuppoM  he  sold  other  people's  beef? — As  soon 
a.  wo  have  sold  the  beef  we  are  through.  The  only 
other  thing  we  want  is  our  money. 

1442.  The  only  other  point  I  wish  to  ask  you  about 
i.  this  :  You  buy  live  cattle?— Yes. 

1443.  And  kill  at  Deptford?— We  sell  both  live  and 
dead  at  Deptford.     Wu  sell  also  at  Birkenhead,  tut  kill 


entirely  thew,  because  that  is  practically  the  motnod 
of  doing  business  in  that  market. 

1444  Do  you  hold  your  cattle  for  market  ?  We  know 
you  can  only  hold  it  for  ten  days.  Do  you,  subject  to 
that  ten  days,  choose  your  own  time  for  selling?— 
Certainly.     That  is  what  the  ten  days  are  for. 

1445.  There  is  one  other  matter.  I  don't  suppose 
you  can  give  us  any  information  about  it.  Can  you 
tell  us  at  all  how  the  railway  rates  from  Birkenhead 
to  London  for  meat  came  to  be  tixed?— 1  have  been 
hero  fourteen  years,  and  they  were  fixed  before  1  came. 

144(3.  They  have  always  been  the  same? — So  far  as 
we  are  concerned,  yes.  So  far  as  I  know,  they  hava 
been  the  same  during  the  whole  of  that  period. 

1447.  In  point  of  fact,  you  cannot  give  us  any  in- 
formation as  to  how  they  came  to  be  fixed  or  what 
negotiations  took  place  about  them  ?— I  can  only  con- 
clude that  the  two  competing  lines  of  railway,  the 
Midland  and  the  North-Western,  would  each  do  all 
they  could  to  draw  shippers  and  send  full  trains  of 
beef.  And  there  is  some  argument  in  favour  of  that. 
If  the  shipper  can  give  the  railway  company  fifteen 
or  twenty  cars  full,  and  all  they  have  to  do  is  to  take 
their  engine  and  bring  the  train  to  London,  it  can 
be  run  very  much  cheaper  than  a  train  made  up  of 
shipments  to  fifteen  or  twenty  different  people.  No 
doubt  that  is  what  has  induced  the  railways  to  do  that. 

1448.  (Mr.  Fountain.)  I  think  your  firm  deal  in 
live  cattle  and  in  beef?— Yes. 

1449.  The  live  cattle  you  sell  on  commission.  You 
don't  buy  any? — We  sell  everything  on  commission, 
but  we  are  also  buyers. 

1450.  You  buy  live  cattle  ?— At  times,  if  we  are  short 
of  cattle,  if  the  boat  does  not  come  in.  We  have  our 
regular  customers  both  for  cattle  and  beef.  We  are 
not  bound  to  protect  those  customers,  but  it  is  good 
business  to  do  so.  If  we  don't  happen  to  have  enough 
cattle  of  our  own  we  buy  some.  That  is  our  posi- 
tion.    We  are  both  buyers  and  shippers. 

1451.  Do  you  buy  from  the  Swift  firms  in  the 
United  States?— No. 

1452.  All  your  dealings  with  those  firms  are  on  com- 
mission?— ^Yes.     Everything  we  do  is  commission. 

1453.  When  you  buy  outside  do  you  buy  exclu- 
sively American  stuff,  or  do  you  ever  buy  British? — 
No.  We  canot  buy  British,  because  our  trade  is  at 
the  Deptford  and  Birkenhead  markets,  and  our  sales- 
men would  be  there.     Our  trade  is  in  American  beef. 

1454.  You  don't  buy  British  live  stock  at  all? — No. 
1456.  Your   central    places    of    business    really    are 

Birkenhead  and  London?— For  cattle. 

1456.  You  were  saying  just  now  the  way  in  which 
prices  were  regulated  in  the  provinces,  and  I  gathered 
that  prices  on  the  south  coast  are  regulated  by  the 
prices  in  Smithfield  ?— In  the  north  the  same  way. 

1457.  Prices  as  far  as  Glasgow  are  regulated  by  the 
Smithfield  prices?— We  have  a  manager  in  Liverpool 
who  looks  after  the  Northern  agencies,  taking  Birming- 
ham and  all  to  the  north  of  that.  We  would  wire  him 
from  London,  or  telephone  him  on  the  Monday  morn- 
ing, what  we  consider  the  London  market  to  be.  Then 
the  method  of  business  in  the  north  is  different  from 
that  in  the  south.  It  is  necessary  to  make  up  and  send 
out  a  price  list.  We  send  that  out  every  Monday,  and 
it  has  to  hold  good  for  a  week,  so  we  have  to  estimate 
what  we  think  the  price  is-  likely  to  be  on  business  in 
the  London  market  on  Monday. 

1458.  The  price  in  the  south  is  ascertained  by 
adding  a  charge  for  freight  to  the  prices  in  London. 
Does  that  apply  in  all  the  towns? — In  the  north,  as 
far  as  we  can,  we  try  to  get  additional  what  the  ship- 
ping cost  would  be  from  Liverpool  to  that  point. 

14.59.  Everything  north  of  Birmingham  is  supplied 
from  Liverpool,  and  everything  south  of  Birmingham 
from  London? — That  is  it. 


1460.  As  regards  the  southern  towns,  you  commu- 
nicate daily,  and  in  the  case  of  the  northern  towns 
you   communicate  weekly? — ^Yes. 

1461.  Are  your  agents  bound  by  that  list,  or  have 
they  some  freedom  ? — They  have  the  same  freedom  as 
an  ordinary  trader,  to  do  the  best  they  can. 
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1462.  If  he  has  a  good  o£fer  he  telephones  to  you  ? — 
He  does  not  do  that.  If  there  is  a  customer  in  the 
shop  to  buy  beef  he  must  be  free  to  sell ;  and  he  does 
sell. 

1463.  You  don't  control  his  prices  absolutely? — No. 
You  would  close  your  business  in  a  month  if  you 
tried  to  do  that.  A  man  must  be  a  salesman,  or  else 
he  is  a  machine. 

1464.  Your  agents  are  salesmen  and  not  machines? 
—Yes. 

1466.  From  the  list  you  gave,  the  bulk  of  your 
agencies  appear  to  be  among  the  southern  towns? — ■ 
Yes.'  The  reason  for  that  is  that  the  southern  towns 
require  and  use  a  better  grade  of  beef  than  the 
northern  towns. 

1466.  Could  you  tell  us  why  ? — Yes.  There  are  a 
large  number  of  Stock  Exchange  people  living  at 
Brighton.  They  want  the  best.  There  are  a  large 
number  of  retired  people  living  in  Torquay,  and 
Bournemouth,  and  these  towns.  They  are  a  better 
class  of  people  so  far  as  money  goes,  if  you  like  to 
put  it  in  that  way,  but  no  better  in  any  other  way, 
perhaps. 

1467.  You  say  that,  occasionally,  you  come  to  an 
arrangement  with  your  other  American  competitors 
as  to  the  amount  of  supply  you  will  put  on  the  market 
on  a  given  day  ? — That  I  put  as  regards  the  shipments. 
If  I  did  not  say  so,  I  meant  to  say  that  if  one  compe- 
titor has  got  a  shipment  of  beef,  and  the  shipowner 
insists  on  his  clearing  it,  if  he  puts  it  into  cold 
storage  it  will  cost  him  Id.  per  stone  per  week,  and, 
in  addition  to  that,  there  will  Be  a  deterioration  in  the 
quality.  The  consequence  is  if  he  can  he  induces  his 
other  competitors  to  wait  a  day  or  two  to  allow  him  to 
market  his  beef,  and  not  put  so  much  on  the  market 
as  to  break  it.  When  lie  does  so  plenty  of  times  they 
say  :  "  We  are  sorry,  we  cannot  do  it ;  we  Iiave  got  our 
own  beef  to  market,"  but  within  the  period  of  a  week 
all  that  beef  is  marketed  which  woulS  have  been 
marketed  if  each  one  had  gone  his  own  way,  without 
reference  to  anyone  else. 

1468.  The  suply  is  never  held  off  longer  than  a 
week  by  these  mutual  arrangements? — !m),  because 
our  competitors  make  use  of  their  boats  working  the 
beef  from  day  to  day  ;  they  make  them  store  houses, 
and  save  the  cost  of  storage,  and  the  deterioration 
caused  by  removing  it  from  the  ship  to  cold  storage, 
and  each  shipper  usually  manages  to  market  all  his 
beef  within  the  time  that  the  boat  stays  in  port.  That 
is  true  distinctly  of  chilled  beef.  It  is  not  true  of 
the  frozen  beef  from  other  countries. 

1469.  The  point  being  that  it  3oe8  not  really  pay 
you  to  take  it  out  of  the  ship  and  put  it  into  cold 
storage  if  you  can  help  it? — No.  We  will  market  it 
if  we  possibly  can. 

1470.  There  are  no  other  circumstances  under 
which  the  other  American  firms  make  arrangements 
to  hold  back  supplies? — For  instance,  suppose  prices 
have  been  bad  for  a  week  or  so,  do  you  ever  come  to 
an  arrangement  to  hold  back  supplies  until  the 
prices  harden? — We  cannot  do  that,  because  the  boat 
sails.     We  must  clear. 

1471.  Unless  you  put  the  beef  into  storage? — ^We 
would  not  store  an  ounce  of  beef  in  this  country  un- 
less we  communicated  with  our  people  in  Chicago,  and 
asked  them  if  they  wanted  to  run  the  risk  of  the  beef 
deteriorating  in  quality,  and  the  loss  of  money,  and 
that  they  won't  do. 

1472.  T'hon  you  don't  store  any  But  a  very  small 
quantity  in  this  country? — As  far  as  Swift  are  con- 
cerned we  store  nothing  in  this  country,  and  any 
man  who  would  store  without  instructions  would  be 
likely  to  lose  his  position. 

1473.  As  regards  Argentina,  you  act  as  agents  here 
for  I.a  Plata  Company,  in  which  the  Swift  Company  is 
interested? — The  Swift  Beef  Company  was  the  buyer 
of  the  majority  of  the  stock.  We  are  the  selling  agents 
for  that  company. 

1474.  You  are  not  the  agents  for  any  other  com- 
pany.    You  may  buy  some  other  supplies? — We  do. 

.  1473.  But  you  are  not  agent*  except  for  La  flata? 
■srlTiat  i»  so. 


1476.  You  have  no  connection  with  any  other 
Argentine  Company? — None  at  all. 

1477.  Is  your  firm  a  member  of  the  Frozen  Meat 
Trade  Association? — We  are  members,  but  we  have 
only  joined  it  for  one  purpose — to  ascertain  what  the 
other  shipjiers'  supplies  are.  We  are  not  bound  by 
any  rules,  and  will  not  be  bound  by  any  rules,  as  I 
understand  it. 

1478.  Does  the  friendliness  which  you  describe  as 
existing  among  American  companies  exist  among  the 
members  of  the  Frozen  Meat  Trade  Association? — I 
don't  think  so. 

1479.  They  don't  come  to  the  same  arrangements  as 
regards  holding  back  ship  loads? — Not  that  I  know 
of.  We  have  only  been  members  for  a  short  time,  and 
they  have  never  made  any  request  of  that  kind  to  us,, 
and  we  should  decline  if  they  did.  It  is  very  impor- 
tant for  a  shipper  to  know  what  supplies  are  coming 
forward  and  available,  in  order  that  he  may  not 
put  on  the  market  a  great  quantity  of  beef  when 
another  man  is  putting  on  a  greater  quantity,  with  the 
result  that  the  beef  would  have  to  be  put  into  cold 
storage  again.  We  want  to  market  all  the  meat  con- 
signed. 

1480.  The  prices  you  lay  down  for  the  provincial 
markets  depend  on  the  Smithfield  prices.  You  suggest 
those  prices  to  your  agent.  You  don't  regard  the 
prices  that  have  been  paid  for  home-killed  beef  ? — Not 
at  all,  we  are  frequently  higher.  If  you  mean,  for 
instance,  the  home-killed  beef  in  a  town  like 
Brighton,  we  are  frequently  higher  than  the  local 
slaughterer  is  selling  that  home-killed  beef  for,  but 
we  cannot  sell  on  those  prices,  if  he  sees  fit  to  sell  his 
beef  in  that  way.  Sometimes  he  gets  more  than  we 
do,  owing  to  the  season  and  the  demand.  Tliere  is  a 
certain  class  of  butchers  who  uses  what  you  call  foreign 
beef.  United  States  chilled  beef,  because  the  customers 
of  this  man  would  not  use  home-killed  beef,  and  if  he 
put  home-killed  beef  into  his  trade  the  customer  knows 
at  once  that  it  is  a  different  article — it  may  be  a  better 
article :  I  don't  say  it  is  not — but  because  it  is 
different  he  accuses  the  butcher  of  supplying  some- 
thing different,  and  the  butcher  must  stick  to  his 
trade.  That  is  why  it  is  necessary  to  protect  our 
trade  by  buying  sometimes.  Those  customers  want  our 
beef,  and  to  keep  them  satisfied  we  must  get  it  some- 
how, and  we  would  do  it  at  cost,  or  some  loss  to 
ourselves,  rather  than  disappoint  customers,  and  very 
frequently  we  have  done  it. 

1481.  Where  the  price  given  to  the  local  agent  is 
so  much  higher  than  home-killed  beef  that  practically 
he  cannot  sell  it  at  that  price  he  does  not  sell  his  beef 
at  all  unless  he  can  get  bomewhere  near  your  price  ? — 
He  always  has  the  option  of  coming  to  London,  buying 
in  the  London  market,  and  shipping  back  against  us. 

1482.  Tlien  there  is  a  question  arising  out  of  a 
remark  you  let  drop  some  time  ago  as  to  the  Cudahy 
firm  being  in  and  out  of  business.  How  do  you  mean  V 
— Sometimes  they  ship  and  sometimes  they  do  not. 

1483.  Is  not  the  Cudahy  firm  over  here? — Yes,  but 
they  are  not  much  in  the  beef  business.  They  have  a 
large  provision  business — the  selling  of  cured  goods. 
The  Swift  Beef  Company  are  not  sellers  of  cured 
goods,  £.nd  when  I  speak  of  our  competitors  I  refer  to 
fresh  beef  ones.  But  I  think  Cudahy  in  this  country 
is  principally  in  the  provision  line.  I  know  that  he 
ceased  shipping  beef  some  time  ago.  Whether  he  has 
begun  again  I  don't  know. 

1484.  As  regards  the  purchase  of  stalls  in  Smith- 
field,  do  your  company  own  stalls  in  Smithfield  ? — 
No,  we  are  tenants.  We  occupy  stalls  in  Smithfield, 
and  have  occupied  them  for  a  good  many  years. 

1485.  Have  you  increased  your  holding  in  recent 
years  ? — Yes.  In  the  first  place  we  occupied  Stall  162. 
1  do  not  know  when  that  stall  was  acquired.  It  is 
many  years  agf).  Some  years  ajjo  wo  hatl  to  cease 
using  commission  men  in  Smithfield  Maikcl. 

1486.  Wliat  was  the  reason  of  that?  Was  the  com 
mission  cliargol  too  high  ?— No,  it  was  not  that.  W<' 
did  not  get  the  money  that  our  goods  sold  for.  The 
goods  were  sold  for  oiie  price,  and  another  price  was 
returned  to  us,  and  we  could  not  stand  it. 

1487.  You  mean  to  say  that  the  commission  agents 
were  dishonest  ?— I  say  this  ;  There  were  some  splendid 
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in  Bmithileld  M mrket — gentlemen — and  there  were 
other*  who  are  not  now  in  buRiness  in  the  mar- 
ket, they  had  to  cease  business  becauso  of  their  prac- 
tioea.  I  would  not  say  they  have  all  ceased. 
When  I  came  to  live  here  fourteen  years  ago 
it  was  bccauw  we  had  to  look  after  our  own 
bnailMM.  Our  beef  was  shrinking  41b.  a  quarter  as 
between  the  shipping  weight  at  Chicago  and  the  sold 
weight  through  these  comtiiission  agents,  and  we  knew 
thftt  to  be  wrong.  I  camo  here  on  a  short  trip,  and 
stayed  here  several  weeks,  and  was  satistied  tnat  we 
woi»  not  being  fairly  treated.  I  went  back  to  Qiicago 
sad  peisonallv  superintended  the  weighing  of  the  next 
three  boats  of  beef  coming  to  this  country,  and  did  so 
most  carefully ;  they  shrank  just  the  same.  The 
following  year  I  came  here,  and  I  have  been  here  ever 
■inoe,  and  I  am  going  to  stay  with  you. 

1488.  Was  that  the  time  when  the  Swift  Beef  Com- 
pany waa  started? — It  was  previous  to  that.  The 
Swift  Beef  Company,  Limited,  has  been  in  existence 
seventeen  years.  Prior  to  that  we  were  practically  not 
in  existence.  I  will  go  further  than  that  statement. 
We  brought  a  legal  action  against  these  people  for  what 
we  knew  they  had  taken  from  us.  None  of  those 
actions  came  to  trial.  They  did  not  let  them  come  to 
trial. 

1480.  (Chairman.)  They  paid  up? — Three  of  them 
paid  up.  And  it  was  an  absolute  necessity  that  we 
should  do  our  own  business  thereafter  and  stop  that 
kind  of  practice.  We  were  quite  willing  to  give  2i 
per  cent,  commission,  but  we  were  not  going  to  pav 
2i  per  cent,  and  then  pay  2i  per  cent,  more,  which 
that  practically  amounted  to.  It  cost  as  nearly  as 
possible  5  per  cent,  to  do  that  business.  No  shipping 
company  could  work  on  that  basis. 

1490.  (Mr.  Fountain.)  Do  you  do  all  your  own  busi- 
ness yourselves  in  Smithfield? — Yes,  except  occasion- 
ally we  consign  or  give  some  stuS  to  the  Hammond 
Beef  Company  to  sell,  and  we  give  it  to  them  because 
we  know  that  they  will  handle  it  properly,  and  we 
also  give  some  stuff  to  J.  W.  Ourry  and  Company, 
became  at  one  time  he  was  an  employe  of  ours,  and 
we  know  him  to  be  honest.  I  don't  think  Mr.  Curry 
would  steal  a  penny  piece  from  us  or  from  anybody 
else.  If  we  had  room  in  the  market  to  do  all  our  own 
business  we  should  du  it. 

1401.  How  many  stalls  do  you  hold  at  present? — 
162,  Smithfield  Upper  Market ;  72  and  73  combined  in 
the  Middle  Market ;  and  then  there  is  what  is  called 
the  Annexe.  It  was  not  doing  any  business,  and  the 
market  superintendent  was  anxious  for  somebody  to 
occupy  the  stalls.  We  told  him  we  would  sec  what  we 
could  do  with  a  couple  of  stalls  down  there.  They 
wore  small,  and  they  gave  us  602  and  603,  without 
compensation.  Wc  pay  nothing  except  the  rent  and 
tolls. 

1482.  Ab  regards  the  other  holdings  you  had  to  pay 
a  premium  ?— -In  the  case  of  162.  I  don't  know  what 
the  premium  was.  In  the  case  of  72  and  73  we  had 
to  pay  for  some  goodwill. 

14»3.  The  premium  was  paid  to  the  last  holder  ?— 
Yes.  Ho  had  n  biisini^ss  which  ho  considered  valuable 
to  him,  and  it  was  valuable  to  us  because  we  wanted 
to  start  in  a  side-beef  business,  which  one  of  them 
wae  doing,  so  that  his  goodwill  was  valuable.  So  we 
acquired  it.  608  and  604  in  the  annexe  are  occupied 
by  n«  for  selling  purposes.  We  occupy  another  small 
sUll,  616  with  wha't  is  called  a  band  saw— that  is  a 
•aw  run  by  electric  motor  for  sawing  frozen  mutton 
and  frozen  beef  far  more  quickly  than  they  could  be 
cut  by  hand;  and  the  market  authorities  realised 
that  by  giving  us  a  place  of  that  kind  we  would  be 
able  to  put  into  the  market  daily  cuts  of  beef  and  cuts 
of  mutton  in  sufficient  quantities  to  pay  them  for 
giving  up  that  amount  of  space.     They  considered  it 

ILfn^thll"*  ir  ^"'.'"'^  "^P?^  it  in;  so  we  have 
really  three  selling  places  and  this  stall. 

«U8  and  604  are  in  my  name,  but  the  Swift  Beef  Com- 
pwiy  name  u  on  top  of  it  In  that  part;  of  the  market 
they  have  Bome  rule  that  they  don't  want  to  let  stalls 
to  limited  companies,   so  they  let  it  to  me ;  but  we 

i*^he  sTfrwi?  r  "*  "**'.''^  *">  »  '»'"'*«»  company, 
•o  the  Swift  Beef  Company's  name  went  up  on  top  of 

it  at  once— with  their  consent,  of  course. 


1485.  Tlie  allegation  has  been  that  there  are  a  cer- 
tain number  of  stalls  held  in  the  names  of  other  per- 
sons which  are  practically  under  the  control  of  some 
of  the  American  companies? — I  don't  know  anything 
about  that  personally,  but  I  don't  believe  it.  I  think 
if  it  were  the  case  some  of  us  who  are  in  the  market 
would  know  it. 

1496.  (Chairman.)  It  is  not  true  of  the  Swift  Com- 
pany?— No.  If  we  wanted  other  stalls  we  should  have 
no  difficulty  in  getting  them,  I  think. 

1487.  (Mr.  Ward.)  When  you  were  asked  whether 
there  was  any  combination  among  the  American  firms 
in  this  country  you  seemed  to  me — it  may  be  only  my 
fancy — to  lay  stress  on  the  fact  that  you  did  not 
know.  Is  there  anybody  who  would  know? — ^The 
American  companies. 

1498.  In  America? — Yes.  I  have  no  reason  to 
believe  there  is  any  combination  at  all.  The  method 
of  handling  the  business  does  not  indicate  it.  I  know 
no  one  here  who  knows  if  such  a  combination  exists. 
I  don't  believe  it  does  exist. 

1499.  It  might  possibly  exist  without  your  knowing 
it? — It  could  exist  in  another  country  without  my 
knowing  it,  but  I  don't  believe  it.  If  it  did  exist  there 
would  be  something  to  indicate  it.  There  is  nothing 
to  indicate  it. 

1500.  At  any  rate,  now  you  have  no  regular  meet- 
ings, and  no  arrangements  as  to  prices,  or  anything 
of  the  kind  beyond  what  you  have  already  said  ? — Yes. 

1501.  And  in  the  provincial  towns  where  you  have 
depots,  do  the  representatives  of  the  four  firms  meet 
there  any  more  than  they  do  in  London? — I  don't 
think  so,  but  they  may  confer ;  they  are  all  in  the 
same  line  of  business,  and  they  are  usually  residents 
of  the  same  town,  usually  local  men.  There  would  be 
nothing  to  prevent  them  trying  to  find  out  what 
each  was  getting  for  his  beef,  but  there  is  no  in- 
struction for  them  to  do  any  such  thing,  and  I  have 
no  reason  to  believe  that  they  do.  In  fact,  we  have 
to  look  out  that  local  men  don't  get  to  be  so  competi- 
tive with  each  other  that  they  cease  to  be  friendly. 
It  is  not  lo  the  advantage  of  anybody  to  be  anything 
else  than  reasonably  friendly,  but  when  a  man  is 
trying  to  mako  a  rt-cord  for  himself  by  the  amount 
of  goods  he  soils,  and  he  thinks  ho  has  done 
a  good  thing  for  the  company,  he  has  not  done 
anything  of  the  kind  ;  he  has  done  them  harm,  and 
has  done  no  good  for  anybody. 

1502.  Could  you  tell  me  exactly  what  is  done  at 
Deptford?  The  cattle  are  brought  there  by  ship. 
Are  they  sold  by  auctioneers  in  pens? — There  are  no 
auctioneers  in  Deptford.  Each  firm  Jias  its  own 
salesman  employed  on  salary  or  commission,  and  the 
cattle  are  sold  by  what  is  called  private  sale. 

1603.  The  same  procedure  as  in  Smithfield  ?— Yes. 
It  is  a  question  between  buyer  and  seller. 

1604.  You  kill  your  own  cattle  at  Deptford  ?— We 
kill  a  certain  number.  We  kill  part,  and  sell  part 
alive. 

1505.  Is  there  a  cold  storage  place  there?— Yes  ;  that 
IS  just  for  a  short  time.     It  is  a  cooling  place. 

1506.  And  a  chilling  room?— Yes.  You  may  not 
keep  your  sides  of  beef  there  beyond  a  reasonable  time, 
because  it  is  wanted  for  other  people.  It  must  come 
out  and  be  sold  in  the  market. 

1607.  What  sort  of  time  can  you  keep  it?— About 
24  hours. 

1608.  No  longer  than  that?— Not  unless  you  make 
a  request,  and  then  only  for  a  few  hours  longer. 

1-509.  So  it  would  not  be  possible  there  to  kill  cattle 
and  put  It  into  cold  storage,  and  keep  it  for  a  good 
market?— It  would  not  be  possible.  The  cold 
storage  facilities  are  frequently  inadequate  for  the 
number  of  cattle  handled. 

1610.  Would  it  be  possible  to  kill  the  cattle  and 
ptit  tlieni  in  cold  storage  somewhere  else?- It  would 
be  possible  to  bring  them  up  to  London,  but  a  man 
doing  it  once  would  not  do  it  again. 

1511.  You  never  did  it?— No.  When  you  kiU  those 
cattle  It  IS  fresh  beef.  If  it  is  put  into  cold  storage  it 
bewmes  chilled  beef  at  a  lesser  value;  go  stiU  further. 
and  It  becomes  frozen  beef,  of  still  less  value.     A  man 
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who  kills  cattle  must  sell  the  beef  while  fresh.  All 
yc'i  put  it  into  a  cooling  room  for  is  to  keep  it  suffi- 
ciently cool  until  it  is  ready  for  sale. 

1512.  You  said  you  do  your  own  selling  in  Smith- 
field,  but  sometimes  you  sell  some  heet  to  other  people, 
who  happen  to  be  an  American  firm,  to  sell  for  you  ? — 
J.  AV.  Curry  is  an  Englishman  ;  the  Hammond  Beef 
Company  are  an  English  company  ;  and  our  only 
reason  for  giving  them  beef  rather  than  anybody  else 
was  that  we  knew  them  to  be  honest. 

1513.  I  was  not  laying  stress  on  the  fact  that  they 
were  Americans,  but  on  the  fact  that  you  do  sell  them 
beef  which  you  cannot  sell  yourselves? — Yes. 

1514.  Does  it  ever  happen  that  other  firms  send  on 
beef  which  they  cannot  sell? — No,  because  we  usually 
have  enough  to  fill  our  place.  As  regards  the  cattle 
business,  about  the  10  days,  I  was  asked  il  we  choose 
our  own  days,  and  I  said  yes.  We  may  have  two 
boats  of  cattle  coming  in.  We  will  show,  or  offer  one 
of  those  boats  for  sale,  but  a  boat  may  come  in  late  on 
Friday  or  on  Saturday  morning.  Saturday  is  a  sale 
day,  and  it  is  utterly  impossible  to  get  all  those  cattle 
ready  for  sale.  They  have  to  fee  cleaned,  and  should 
be  rested,  and  they  'are  not  fit  for  sale  for  a  day  or 
two  afterwards.  We  choose  our  days,  but  we  nearly 
always  have  a  sale  of  cattle  on  every  market  day  on 
which  we  have  cattle,  but  we  may  show  one  boat  on 
Saturday  and  hold  another  boat  until  Monday,  or  we 
may  sell  on  Monday,  Tuesday,  and  Wednesday.  That 
is  the  way  we  choose  our  days. 

lolo.  You  say  you  have  got  no  retail  shops  at  all 
in  the  provincial  towns,  only  wholesale  depots? — ^Tes. 

1516.  I  suppose  they  do  a  little  retail  business  some- 
times ? — No. 

1517.  I  think  we  have  had  evidence  to  show  that  on 
Saturday  night,  for  instance,  if  they  had  a  lot  left 
they  would  do  a  little? — Never  in  one  of  our  stalls  in 
Smithfield  market  liave  we  sold  anything  retail,  nor 
will  we. 

1518.  I  did  not  mean  in  Smithfield,  bat  in  the  pro- 
vinces?— They  are  not  allowed  to  cut  into  retail 
cuts. 

1519.  So  many  lbs.  of  beef  sold  at  a  retail  price?— 
We  have  what  are  called  wholesale  cuts.  You,  no 
doubt,  are  familiar  with  them. 

1520.  I  am  not?— These  are  simply  what  are  called 
wholesale  cuts.  If  you  cut  a  steak  that  would  be  a  re- 
tail cut.  None  of  our  salesmen  would  cut  steak, 
because  we  arc  in  the  wholesale  business,  and  will 
not  sell  retail  for  anybody. 

1521.  In  the  provincial  towns  where  you  have  depots 
there  are,  of  course,  a  great  many  wholesale  traders? 
-Yes. 

1.522.  With  whom  you  are  in  competition? — ^Tes. 

1523.  What  sort  of  procedure  do  you  adopt,  as  a 
rule,  to  get  a  footing  in  those  towns.  Don't  answer 
if  you  think  it  is  not  .%  fair  question  ?— Perfectly  fair. 
Some  years  ago  we  had  none  of  these  wholesale  houses. 
I  visited  Brighton.  I  found  a  location,  that  is  in  a 
part  of  the  city  which  I  thought  would  be  favourable 
to  establish  a' wholesale  house.  The  house  was  not 
suited  for  this  business.  We  simply  took  it  under 
lease,  took  out  the  inside  of  it,  fitted  it  for_  a 
wholesale  place,  and  started  a  wholesale  business. 
Sometimes  we  have  made  mistakes.  We  have  not 
been  able  always  to  do  a  wholesale  business_  in  a  town 
where  wo  started,  but  we  are  rather  persistent,  and 
stuck  to  it  sometimes  at  considerable  loss  to  ourselves, 
but  that  is  the  method  which  we  applied  to  Brighton, 
and  it  applies  to  all  the  other  t-owns. 

1.524.  Did  you  ever  open  depots  near  the  largest 
salesman  in  the  town,  for  instance,  and  then  proceed 
to  undersell  them  until  you  ha3  driven  them  away? — 
No.  We  never  paid  any  attention  to  where  the 
largest  salesmen  were  located.  It  was  a  question  of  locat- 
ing the  house  within  easy  access  of  the  goods  depot. 
We  would  not  want  our  beef,  for  instance,  on  arriving 
in  the  goods  depot  to  be  dragged  across  a  large  town 
f:ipo<ied  to  the  summer  sun  in  a  plac^  like  Brighton. 
I  suppose  we  are  within  100  rods  of  the  goods  station, 
and  T  located  it  with  that  object  in  view,  and  paid  no 
attention  whatever  to  wherever  other  people  had  their 
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places  located.  That  is  the  usual  procedure.  We 
are  not  in  competition  really  in  the  same  sense,  per- 
haps, in  which  you  mean,  with  the  local  butcher, 
because  he  has  his  trade,  we  have  ours,  and  as  regards 
underselling  him  that  would  not  make  any  difference 
because  if  he  has  got  the  class  of  retail  butchers  who 
want  to  buy  home-killed  beef,  they  would  not  buy  from 
us,  or  anyone  else  in  the  foreign  trade. 

1525.  And  I  suppose  not  one  in  a  hundred  ordinary 
purchasers  would  know  the  difference? — You  don't 
ask  for  any  special  kind  of  beef,  do  you  ? 

1526.  No,  that  is  my  point? — I  tell  you  what  [  do. 
I  simply  go  to  the  people  from  whom  we  buy  beef 
and  ask  them  to  send  the  best  beef  they  have  got.  I 
don't  always  get  the  same  kind,  and  I  don't  go  to  liiin 
and  ttil  him  I  object.  If  he  sends  me  good  beef  I  ^on't 
care  twopence  whether  it  is  Scotch,  English,  Ijnited 
States,  or  South  America. 

1527.  You  just  trust  him  to  send  on  the  bast;? — ^Yes. 
I  cannot  do  anything  else.  I  want  good  beef  and 
must  have  it. 

1528.  You  are  not  interested  in  any  other  compary 
except  La  Plata  in  the  Argentine  ? — No. 

1529.  You  say  Swift's  went  into  that  firm  so  that 
they  might  be  able  to  rely  on  South  Amerioaii  souices 
in  case  North  American  sources  ran  short? — Our  busi- 
ness has  steadily  grown  in  this  country.  The  United 
States  shipments  were  not  sufficient,  and  we  went  to 
the  Argentine  because  we  wanted  additional  sources 
of  supply  not  only  for  the  present,  but  for  the  future. 
We  shall  continue  to  deal  in  both,  but  we  don't  know 
ourselves  what  the  American  or  United  States  sources 
of  supply  will  continue  to  be,  and  we  have  no  means 
of  knowing.  But  if  we  have  another  source  of  supply 
we  know  we  are  far  better  off  than  if  we  have  only  one. 

1530.  How  does  the  firm  of  Swift  save  by  going  and 
buyini;  the  shares  of  a  South  American  firm  instead 
of  buying  the  meat  straight  from  a  Soath  Amer  r an 
firm  in  which  they  are  not  interested? — Supojse  we 
own  a  controlling  interest  in  that  business — we  have 
undoubtedly  control — then  the  Swift  Beef  Coniji.nny 
would  sell  the  beef.  It  is  our  only  means  of  getting 
that  beef. 

1631.  So  it  is  not  so  much  with  the  idea  of  saving 
as  with  the  idea  of  being  sure  of  the  supply  ? — Yes. 
We  want  the  supply. 

1532.  Do  you  know  anything  about  any  attempt  on 
the  part  of  the  London  and  South-Western  Kailway  to 
establish  abattoirs  at  Southampton?  Some  years  ago 
the  London  and  South-Western  Railway  Coi:i}iany 
built  some  abattoirs  at  Southampton.  Since  then 
they  have  been  pulled  down.  They  were,  I  believe, 
hardly  ever  used.  Do  you  know  anything  about  tliat? 
Do  you  know  any  reason  why  they  were  never  I'sed  ? — 
Yes. 

1533.  Can  you  tell  us? — Tliey  ought  never  to  have 
been  opened.  I  gave  evidence  myself  years  ago  before 
the  Commission  inquiring  into  the  question  whether 
Southampton  should  be  opened  as  a  cattle  port.  I 
said  it  was  not  needed.  At  Southampton  you  have 
no  market  for  the  quantity  of  beef  represented  by 
these  shipments.  You  have  got  to  ship  it  all  to 
Ix)ndr.n.  So  London  is  a  far  better  port  so  far  as  mar- 
ket is  concerned  than  Southampton.  A  subsidiary 
company  was  formed,  and  the  place  was  leased  to  it. 
I  don't  know  who  the  stockholders  were.  The  com- 
pany failed,  and  a  second  company  was  started,  and 
I  think  the  one  in  possession  now  is  the  third  one. 
The  first  failed  because  they  could  not  get  shipmi^nts 
from  the  United  States  through  Southampton,  and  I 
believe  the  second  company  asked  the  South-Western 
Company  to  take  over  the  undertaking. 

1.5.34.  You  say  that  down  there  is  not  a  good  place  for 
a  market,  but  still  you  do  a  good  deal  of  your  trade 
down  along  the  South  Coast? — Yes,  but  not  in  that 
kind   of  beef. 

1.5.3.5.  Yes.  but  chilled  beof  won't  bo  port-killed  beef? 
-  -That  beef  would  nearly  all  have  to  come  to  London. 

15,36.  At  any  rate,  it  was  not  the  result  of  any 
difference  on  the  question  of  the  rates  to  be  charged 
from  Southampton  to  London? — That  never  came  into 
question  at  all.  The  subsidiary  company  tried  to  do 
something.     If    they    would     bring     this    beef    from 
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Southampton  to  London  without  any  charge,  I  don't 
think  we  would  care  (or  Southampton. 

1637  (Mr.  Bovctrman.)  Your  company  is  an  English 
company,  that  U,  registered  in  England  ?-Yes. 

1638.  Regut«i«d  in  England,  and  financed  by 
American  iRef  wile.  ?-Financ«i  by  th«  stock  holders. 

1639.  Obviously,  they  are  the  American  packers?— 
Tea,  Swift's. 

1640.  la  there  any  English  money  in  this  firm  ?— No. 

1541.  Yon  have  been  in  America  in  the  employment 
of  Swift  and  Company  I— I  was  bom  there. 

1542.  And  you  are  in  the  employment  of  the  Beef 
Company  her*?-- Yes. 

1543.  That  is  in  the  employment  of  the  Swift  Beef 
Company  ? — Yes. 

1544  \nd  vou  have  a  complete  knowledge  of  the 
operations,  not  only  of  the  Swift  Beef  Company,  but 
of  the  other  companies  forming  the  Trust?— How 
could  I  after  having  been  here  for  14  years. 

1545.  Since  you  have  been  here  you  have  no  know- 
ledge of   that?— No. 

154C.  A  committee  of  the  United  Senate  appointed 
to  inquire  into  the  meat  products  in  1890  reported 
that  a  combination  existed  in  Chicago  between  the 
principal  packers  which  controlled  the  markets,  to  fix 
the  price  of  beef  and  beef  cattle  in  their  own  interest  ? 
— I  nave  no  knowledge  of  that. 

1517.  Do  you  question  that?— It  is  a  matter  of 
historj'.  I  don't  know  anything  about  it  more  than 
you  do. 

1648.  You  don't  question- it? — ^I  don't  think  that 
question  is  fair.  I  think  yon  want  facts  Tls  far  as  I 
can  give  them.     You  don't  want  my  opinion. 

1518.  The  report  further  states  that  they  domi- 
nated absolutely  the  price  of  beef  in  the  whole 
country.  Do  you  question  that?— How  do  you  under- 
stand that?  What  do  you  understand  that  to  mean? 
This  is  not  an  English  report.  It  is  an  American  re- 
port. Do  you  mean  it  dominates  the  selling  price 
nere? 

1650.  It  is  speaking  of  America? — I  know  nothing 
about  it. 

1551.  Yon  don't  dispute  it?— I  neither  affirm  nor 
dispute  it. 

1652.  Further,  that  cattle  sellers  when  they  go  to 
Chicago  find  no  competition  among  buyers,  and  if  they 
refuse  to  take  the  first  bid  they  have  later  on  to  take 
a  lower  one? — I  have  no  remark  to  make  about  that 
save  that  it  seems  to  me  it  is  not  true. 

1553.  Do  you  know  Mr.  Gustavus  Swift? — ^He  is 
dead.     I  knew  him  before  he  died. 

1554.  Would  it  surprise  you  to  hear  that  he  ad- 
mitted in  evidence  that  his  farm  and  the  other  firms  of 
packers  combined  to  fix  the  price  of  beef,  so  as  to  keep 
up  the  ooet  in  their  own  interest,  and  if  meat  were 
Sold  at  a  lower  price  they  went  and  opened  shops  and 
undersold  the  small  butchers  all  over  the  country,  in 
order  to  force  them  to  buy  the  meat  from  the  Trust. 
What  have  you  to  say  about  that? — Nothing. 

1566.  Nothing? — Not  in  that  way. 

1666.  Although    he  was  your  own  employer? — ^No. 

America  is  a  long  way  from  here. 

ft 

1667.  The  world  is  a  small  one.  Although  you  are 
in  England,  I  take  it  you  keep  yourself  conversant 
with  what  goes  on  in  America  ? — To  some  extent  only. 

1668.  In  1903  Judge  Grosscup 

{Chairman.)   I     am     very     reluctant    to     interrupt 

Son,  but,  of  course,  there  is  the  question  of  time  to 
e  considered.  We  shall  have  official  evidence  of  all 
this,  I  hope,  and  subject  to  your  better  opinion  I 
don't  think  that  much  useful  purpose  is  really  served 
by  putting  these  statements  to  a  gentleman  who  says 
he  knowH  nothing  about  them? — I  think  I  can  answer 
them  all  in  this  way.  I  don't  know  anythine  about 
what  has  taken  place  in  America  since  I  have  oeen  fn 
this  country,  only  what  I  have  seen  in  the  papers. 

{Mr.  Bowtrman.)  The  gentleman  is  here  as  a  witness 
in  the  employment  of  an  American  company.  He 
admits  he  transacts  American  business  in  tnis  country, 


and  I  want  to  question  him  as  to  certain  episodes 
which  have  taken  place  in  America. 

{Vhairman.)  He  says  he  knows  nothing  about  what 
is  taking  place  in  America.  Subject  to  your  better 
opinion,  I  should  not  have  thought  that  there  was  any 
particular  advantage  in  putting  particular  questions 
as  to  what  happened  in  America  when  the  witness 
says  he  knows  nothing  about  them. 

1569.  (Mr.  Bowerman.)  Witness  is  under  the  domi- 
nation of  the  American  company  ?—(TFit(ves«.)  No,  I 
am  not.  They  ship  the  beef,  and  it  is  sold  here  on 
commission. 

1560.  Out  of  deference  to  the  Chairman  I  won't 
press  that  at  all.  With  regard  to  Canadian  cattle, 
I  ask  the  question  whether  it  is  within  your  know- 
ledge that  no  Canadian  cattle  are  shipped  to  this 
country  except  those  under  or  controlled  by  what  is 
known  as  he  Beef  Trust? — I  don't  believe  that  state- 
ment. I  don't  think  it  would  be  possible,  in  view  of 
the  various  shippers  and  the  various  salesmen  who 
are  handling  the  Canadian  cattle,  to  control  them 
that  way. 

1561.  Because  the  Trust  takes  the  freight  of  all 
vessels  carrying  animals  or  meat  sold  from  American 
or  Canadian  ports,  with  the  result  that  no  cattle  arrive 
in  Great  Britain  except  Trust  cattle? — I  can  only 
say  I  don't  believe  it. 

1562.  Can  you  give  a  reason  for  not  believing  it  ? — 
Because  the  people  who  are  doing  the  shipping  have 
no  connection  whatever  with  the  packers  that  I  know 
of,  and  are  their  competitors,  selling  strictly  against 
them. 

1563.  That  is  the  only  reason  you  can  give? — That 
is  all. 

1564.  You  will  not  dispute  or  deny  tii.i,t  withm  the 
past  few  years  Argentina  became  a  serious  competii'.r 
with  the  Trust  in  the  English  market? — Argentina 
has  furnished  a  great  deal  of  beef,  and  I  am  very  glad 
of  it. 

1565.  Has  Argentina  during  the  last  few  yeara  be- 
come a  serious  competitor  with  the  Trust  in  the 
English  market? — Argentina  has  been  incve.isipg  its 
shipments  of  beef  and   mutton  for  several  years. 

1566.  Is  it  for  that  reason  your  firm  obtained  a 
footing  in  South  America? — We  wanted  an  additional 
supply  of  beef  to  take  care  of  our  business. 

1667.  Is  it  for  the  reason  that  they  were  becoming 
serious  competitors? — No.  They  were  selling  mostly 
frozen  beef,  and  we  transformed  our  place  down  there 
into  mostly  chilled  beef. 

1568.  Is  your  reply  that  Argentina  was  not  a  serious 
competitor? — There  was  no  serious  competition  in 
chilled  beef  up  to  the  time  we  took  charge  of  La 
Plata   business. 

1569.  With  regard  to  live  cattle?— It  is  a  good 
ir.any  years  since  live  cattle  came  over  from  there. 

1570.  Am  I  right  in  suggesting  that  your  firm 
arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  the  Argentina  supplies 
should  be  controlled  by  agreement  between  large  ex- 
porters for  the  Trust  ? — You  are  wrong. 

1571.  In  what  way  am  I  wrong? — Because  it  is  un- 
true. 

1572.  You  don't  deny  the  existence  of  a  Trust? — 
If  you  refer  to  Great  Britain  I  do,  and,  as  I  have 
already  said,  I  don't  know  about  America. 

1673.  The  Beef  Trust  exists  in  America?— I  don't 
know  about  any  Trust  there. 

1574.  You  come  here  representing  an  American  firm 
who  are  comprised  in  the  Trust  ? — I  think  I  have 
answered  that. 

1575.  You  know  nothing   about  it? — No. 

1576.  Although  your  firm  by  common  repute  are 
parties  to  the  Trust? — I  only  know  what  I  read  in 
this  country  and  in  the  papers  I  get  from  America.  I 
have  no  knowledge  of  it  at  all.  I  cannot  make  it  any 
plainer  than  that. 

1577.  Do  you  deny  your  firm  forms  part  of  the  Beef 
Trust  in  America? — You  must  take  what  I  have  said. 

(Chairman.)  There  is  no  use  in  going  on  with  this 
when  the  witness  says  he  does  not  know. 

(Mr.  Bowerman.)  I  thought  it  was  common  pro- 
perty. 
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(Chairman.)  You  cannot  go  beyond  the  denial  of  the 
witness  that  he  knows  anything  about  it.  It  is  a 
very  proper  matter  for  the  Committee  to  consider. 

1578.  (Mr.  Bowerman.)  With  regard  to  the  competi- 
tion of  Argentina,  is  it  within  your  knowledge  that 
since  you  have  been  in  England  the  price  of  American 
chilled  beef  in  Sraithfield  in  1903  was  knocked  down 
from  4s.  6d.   to  3s.  9d.  ?— United  States  beef? 

1579.  American  chilled  beef? — Perhaps  I  can  give 
you  some  figures  on  that. 

1580.  I  am  suggesting  that  the  Argentina  shipments 
became  a  menace  to  your  firm  and  to  the  Trust  in 
general? — I  wrote  to  our  people  in  Chicago  asking 
could  they  give  any  information  at  all  on  the  average 
cost  of  export  live  cattle  for  the  year  1907  and  for 
some  previous  years.  Now  they  have  given  here  the 
cost  per  100  lbs.  of  live  cattle.  Fortunately  they  put 
in  1902,  1903,  and  1904,  and  I  submit  that.  (Hands 
in  ialle.) 

1581.  Are  these  the  prices  prevailing  in  Smithfield? 
— No,  but  in  America.  As  regards  Smithfield  I  don't 
know  at  all. 

1582.  At  the  time  I  am  asking  you  about  you  were 
in  London  acting  in  your  present  capacity? — ^Yes. 

1583.  Do  you  remember  when  Argentina  chilled  beef 
became  a  menace  to  your  trade  ? — I  do  not. 

1584.  You  don't  accept  1903  as  a  beginning? — I  do 
not. 

1585.  If  I  suggest  that  the  price  of  Argentina  chilled 
beef  fell  from  3s.  3d.  to  2s.  8d.,  what  would  you  say 
to  that  ?— You  can  get  the  figures  from  various  sources 
in  Smithfield  Market.     I  have  not  those  figures. 

1586.  I  may  put  it  broadly  :  Was  there  an  organised 
attempt  by  your  company  in  1903  to  meet  the  compe- 
tition of  the  Argentina  Company  ? — No  ;  why  should 
they  ?     Our  beef  is  an  article  of  a  different  class. 

1587.  The  fact  remains  you  have  gone  to  Argentina 
since  ? — Yes. 

1588.  (Chairman.)  Do  you  desire  those  figures  which 
you  have  handed  in  to  be  put  on  our  minutes? — ^Yes, 
and  though  I  don't  want  to  burden  you  with  too 
many  figures,  I  would  like  to  select  some  others. 

(Chairman.)  Select  what  you  think  right.  I  am 
only  anxious  that  what  you  wish  to  be  recorded 
should  be  recorded  so  that  your  statement  may  be 
fully  before  us. 

1589.  (Mr.  Bowerman.)  About  that  time,  in  1903, 
the  buying  of  live  stock  by  your  firm's  agents  in 
Argentina  gradually  raised  the  price  of  cattle  in  that 
country? — They  were  not  doing  any  business  in 
Argentina  in  1903,  nor  any  business  prior  to  June, 
1907.  No  shipments  arrived  from  Argentina,  cattle 
or  beef,  until  August  of  last  year.  We  had  no  agents 
and  no  acquaintance  or  connection  with  Argentina. 

1690.  What  was  the  date  of  your  first  going  there  ? 
—We  began  to  operate  La  Plata  Cold  Storage  Com- 
pany in  June  last  year,  and  our  first  shipments 
which  we  had  to  sell  arrived  here,  I  think,  in  August. 

1591.  I  understand  that  your  firm  is  directly  in- 
terested in  the  Frozen  Meat  Trade  Association  ?— I 
stated  we  had  joined  the  Frozen  Meat  Trade  Associa- 
tion. 

1592.  May  I  ask  you  the  object  of  joining  the  asso- 
ciation ? — To  ascertain  what  supplies  are  coming  for- 
ward— what  the  shipments  are. 

1593.  What  is  the  object  of  your  gaining  that  in- 
formation?— The  same  object  that  we  have  to  know 
what  amount  of  competition  we  are  going  to  have  and 
when  we  are  going  to  have  it. 

1594.  And  in  order  to  safeguard  your  interest  in 
controlling  prices? — 1  don't  quite  understand  that 
question. 

1.595.  In  order  to  safeguard  your  interest  in  con- 
trolling prices? — No;  in  order  to  safeguard  our  in- 
terests as  regards  quantity  of  beef  we  should  have  in 
the  market  at  certain  times.  We  cannot  control 
prices  on  the  London  market. 

1596.  Do  you  suggest  your  firm  joined  the 
association  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  information 
as  regards  the  shipments  of  other  beef  companies  • 
what  is  your  object  in  getting  that  information? — I 
have  answered    that    question    already,   that  we  may 
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know  what  our    supplies    are,    and  when  they    will 
arrive. 

Ifi97.  And  maintain  your  position  from  the  point 
of  view  of  prices? — You  have  got  to  take  whatever 
price  Smithfield  market  pays  from  day  to  day. 

1598.  1  am  trying  to  get  at  your  reason  for  joining? 
-  We  want  to  know  what  those  supplies  are.  Know- 
ing what  these  supplies  are,  we  will  know  how  to 
market  in  Smithfield. 

1599.  If  I  suggest  that  you  have  joined  the  associa- 
tion for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  your  price,  do 
yo'i  disagree? — There  is  no  one  price  to  be  main- 
tained. 

1600.  For  the  purpose  of  keeping  up  your  price? — 
We  sell  our  beef  as  high  as  we  can  every  day.  It  is  a 
question  between  the  buyer  and  the  seller  every  day, 
and  every  hour  in  that  day,  during  business  hours. 

1601.  And  by  joining  this  association  you  are  in  a 
better  position  to  maintain  your  own  position,  and 
control  the  price  of  this  beef  ? — I  am  saying  we  cannot 
control  the  price  of  beef,  nor  can  any  combination. 

1602.  You  have  done  it  in  America? — You  cannot  do 
it  in  the  London  market.  There  is  only  one  London 
market  in  this  world. 

1603.  You  have  not  done  it  up  to  the  present? — It 
will  not  be  in  your  lifetime. 

1604.  May  I  suggest  that  if  you  have  not  been  abl» 
to  do  it  up  to  the  present  it  has  not  been  altogether 
your  fault? — Nor  anybody  else's. 

1605.  May  I  ask  you  whether  the  exports  of  fresh 
meat  from  Argentina  now  are  working  any  harm  with 
the  packers  oif  Chicago? — They  are  not. 

1606.  And  the  competition  between  Argentina  and 
the  States  in  our  markets  practically  no  longer  exists  ? 
— It  is  just  as  energetic  as  ever  it  was. 

1607.  That  is  the  competition  ?— Yes. 

1608.  What  is  the  effect  of  that  competition  on 
price? — The  effect  of  competition  on  price  is  always 
to  reduce  if  the  supply  is  large. 

1609.  Looking  at  it  from  the  British  consumer's 
point  of  view,  what  is  the  appreciable  effect  on  price 
of  the  competition  which  you  say  still  prevails  ?— ^Yoii 
got  some  beef  cheaper  than  you  would  otherwise. 

1610.  That  is  the  price  of  your  beef  should  come 
down? — The  price  of  American  beef  and  of  Argentina 
beef  is  lower  than  it  would  be  if  there  were  not  this 
competition. 

1611.  Do  you  suggest  that  the  price  of  American 
teef  has  come  down  owing  to  this  competition? — To 
all  competition. 

1012.  I  am  speaking  about  this  particular  competi- 
tion?— All  competition.  You  cannot  eliminate  one 
ran  of  one  kind  of  beef  from  the  SmitKfield  market 
and  then  consider  the  balance.  You  cannot  do  that. 
You  have  got  to  consider  the  supply  from  Scotland, 
the  supply  from  Australia,  New  Zealand,  South 
Anorica,  the  United  States,  and  our  home  supply. 
Y<m  cannot  consider  it  otherwise. 

1613.  I  t:ike  it  the  fact  of  your  going  into  the 
Argentine  trade  suggests  that  you  look  upon  it  as  a 
competitor? — Why,  every  place  is  a  competitor. 

1614.  You  go  further  than  that,  and  say  that  com- 
petition still  prevails.  I  am  asking  you  the  effect  of 
competition  on  price  as  far  as  the  English  markets 
are  concerned  ? — The  effect  of  all  competition  with 
ordinary  supplies  is  to  reduce  prices.  Is  not  it  so 
with  everything?  Does  not  competition  reduce 
prices  ? 

1616.  With  regard  to  the  Mexican  trade,  are  your 
firm  interested  in  that  trade  ? — I  don't  know  anything 
about  it.  T  don't  know  that  our  people  have  a 
shilling's  worth  invested  anywhere  in  Mexico. 

1616.  So  far  as  your  firm  is  concerned,  it  has  no 
direct  or  indirect  connection  with  the  other  firms 
comprising  the  Trust,  that  is.  Armour's,  Morris,  and 
so  on  ? — How  do  you  mean  ? 

1617.  No  financial  connection,  direct  or  indirect? — 
One  company  with  another — not  that  I  know  of. 

1618.  Is  not  there  a  working  agreement  between  the 
four  or  five  firms? — Here? 
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1019.  In  Americ.?-!  Uout  know  anything  about 
Amt-rica,  but  there  ii  not  here. 

1020.  It  a  not  the  case  that  your  late  employer  Mr 
Gu.tavu.  Swift,  was  the  first  to  acquire  f  hold>«g  »" 
the  Sinithfieia  market  f-  No ;  he  wa«  not  the  hrst. 

1621   'You  wfr«  in  America  in  1801?— Yes. 

1632.  And  in  the  employment  of  Swift's  ?-Swift  and 
Company. 

1623.  Would  such  a  thing  be  brought  to  your  know- 
ledge-that  the  tirn.  obtained  a  foothold  in  the  prin- 
dpSlEnglish  market /-You  can  easily  «i8certam  that 
I  told  y<T;.  a  while  ago,  I  think,  thai  the  bwift  Beef 
Company  has  been  in  existence  17  years.  That  would 
U'  the  tinif  tJiat  tliey  would  acquire  a  holding  in  the 
SmithiUld  market. 

1024.  I  am  speaking  of  your  holding.  That  would 
be  the  time  the  company  was  formed? — Y^es. 

1625.  What  is  the  name  of  the  American  company  of 
Swift?- Swift  and  Company.  ,     „    ,      _    .,, 

(Chairman.)  We  have  the  list  of  all  the  Swift  com- 
panies in  the  (Jarfield  report. 

1628.  (Mr.  Botrerman.)  Your  firm  is  in  Boston?— 
Our  firm  have  probably  500  houses  in  the  United 
States. 

1627.  Do  they  operate  in  Boston  as  John  P.  Squire 
and  Company  ?  You  don't  know  what  their  connec- 
tion may  be  with  John  P.  Squire  and  Company?— I 
don't  know. 

1628.  (Chairman.)  There  is  the  New  Jersey  Cor- 
poration. Swift's  interests  are  represented  very 
largely  in  it.  It  is  all  stated  in  this  book  which  I 
have  hei«.  It  will  save  a  great  deal  of  time  if  you 
take  this.  This  is  all  official,  and  I  don't  think  it 
is  denied?— It  is  utterly  impossible  for  me  to  t«ll 
what  is  the  Swift  family  connection  with  all  the 
various  interests. 

1629.  (Mr.  Bowerman.)  You  recollect  that  a  certain 
position  was  bought  in  the  market  at  what  may  be 
termed  an  exorbitant  rate  in  1901— something  like 
112,000  for  a  shop?- We  acquired  premises  in  the 
Smithfield  Market. 

1630.  At  an  unusually  high  price?— I  don't  know 
whether  it  was  unusually  high  or  not,  but  it  was 
necessary. 

1681.  In  the  interests  of  your  own  concern? — Abso- 
lutely for  reasons  that  I  gave  you  a  while  ago. 

1632.  That  you  might  maintain  a  high  price?— 
That  we  might  get  the  proper  return  for  our  own  beef. 

1033.  You  have  given  that  reason?— That  is  the  only 
reason. 

1634.  We  have  heard  from  another  witness  of  the 
dishonesty  of  our  tradesmen.  I  was  just  wondering 
if  all  the  people  were  honest  in  America? — No,  sir,  in 
no  country  in  the  world  ;  and  there  are  some  splendid 
men  in  every  country. 

1635.  With  regard  to  weekly  meetings,  we  take  it 
for  granted  that  weekly  meetings  had  been  held  by 
representatives  of  the  firms  comprising  the  Beef  Trust? 
—I  answered  that  a  while  ago. 

1686.  Those  meetings  were  held  and  are  being  held  ? 
— Not  that  I  know  of  now. 

1687.  You  admit  th^y  have  been  held? — The  evidence 
that  I  gave  you  is  all  that  I  know. 

1638.  How  long  i*  it  ainoe  they  have  been  held? — 
I  do  not  know. 

1689.  .May  1  take  it  that  the  representative  of  these 
iinns  do  not  meet  in  London  or  England  ? — Not  as 
far  as  I  know. 

1640.  You  would  know  if  they  met?— I  think  I 
Woald. 

1641.  Can  you  tell  the  Committee  how  it  is  that  a 
aniform  price  governs  the  meat  provided  by  those 
four  or  five  firms? — I  gave  the  reason  for  that.  You 
find  the  uniform  price  in  the  Ix)ndon  market  for  a 
certain  quality  of  beef,  and  that  for  the  day  estab- 
lishes your  idea  of  the  price  for  that  quality. 

1642.  Do  the  various  firms  arrive  at  that  indepen- 
dently?—You  arrive  at  that  knowledge  by  going 
through  the  market  and  ascertaining  what  A,  B,  C, 
or  any  other  persons  buy  or  sell  beef  for.       It  is  a 


matter  for  inquiry  in  the  market  by  each  individual 
firm,  and  then  you  form  your  conclusion  after 
getting  all  the  information  you  can. 

1648.  Assume  that  a  contractor  has  a  large  order. 
He  inquires  from  Armour's  and  finds  the  price  too 
high  for  a  minimum  profit ;  he  goes  on  to  Swift's, 
whose  price  is  exactly  the  same;  and  then  he  goes 
to  Hammond  or  Morris  to  get  a  lower  price,  and 
meets  with  a  curt  refusal.  Has  that  been  brought  to 
your  knowledge?— No.  We  don't  sell  beef  that  way. 
We  want  to  sell  it  from  day  to  day.  We  strcngly 
object  to  what  we  call  future  sales. 

1644.  Would  you  agree  that  it  is  impossible  for  a 
buyer  to  go  to  Smithfield  Market  and  be  asked  a 
certain  price  and  afterwards  get  beef  from  another 
firm  in  the  Beef  Trust  at  a  lower  price?— it  is  not 
impossible  at  all. 

1645.  What  firm  would  undercut  you  ?— Tnere  is  no 
undercutting  at  all.     Each  sells  as  he  pleas  ?s 

1646.  What  firm  would  sell  at  a  lower  price  than 
you  fix  yourselves  ?— Any  of  them  th.it  had  ll-e  beef 
and  that  wanted  to  sell. 

1647.  Mention  one? — I  don't  know  that  it  is  neces- 
sary.    There  are  a  number  in  Smithfield  Market. 

1648.  Your  trade  is  in  Smithfield  Mark.i;  ?— Yes. 

1640.  If  one  of  the  four  fiims  known  h^-o  as  the 
Beef  Trust  sold  the  beef  at  a  lower  pr'ce  tlian  yiu 
you  would  know  immediately  ? — The  Swift  Beef  Com- 
pany has  seven  or  eight  or  sometimes  more  grades 
of  beef.  Other  people  may  not  have  so  many  grades. 
A  buyer  comes  and  looks  for  a  beef,  decides  what 
he  wants  and  ascertains  the  price  of  that  beef.  It 
may  not  suit  him.  It  is  a  qries'icn  what  lieef  will 
suit  him.  We  cannot  jjut  our  beef  on  the  same  bas:s 
as  other  people,  because  they  are  not  graded  tie 
same. 

1650.  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  certain  prices  for 
American  beef  are  practically  fixed  and  rigid?— No. 
We  don't  try  to  fix  prices  on  the  Smithfield  market. 
Each  man  tries  to  get  the  best  price  he  can,  without 
paying  any  attention  whatever  to  his  competitor. 

1651.  It  is  on  the  evidence  that  weekly  meetings 
have  been  held  for  the  purpose  of  arranging  such 
matters  ?— That  is  untrue.  You  cannot  arrange  prices 
on  the  Smithfield  Market. 

1652.  Can  you  mention  one  of  the  four  firms, 
Armour's,  Morris,  Hammond,  and  Swift,  that  attempts 
to  undersell  the  other  in  the  Smithfield  Market?— 
They  do. 

1653.  Can  you  mention  the  name  of  one  ? — ^We  might 
undersell  any  of  the  others  to-day. 

1654.  You  say  they  do.  Can  you  mention  the  name 
of  one  firm  that  does  so,  or  has  done  it  ? — I  don't  inow 
what  the  other  firms  get  for  their  beef  from  day  to  day, 
but  I  will  simply  say  this,  that  on  any  day  you  may 
choose  to  take,  the  prices  of  these  four  people  will  not 
be  the  same  at  the  end  of  the  day.  Their  results  will 
not  be  the  same.     Tt  is  impossible. 

1655.  But  you  could  not  mention  the  name  of  one  of 
the  four  firms  who  departs  from  the  price  in  London  ? — 
I  will  take  your  assumption.  We  depart  from  the 
price,  the  first  sale  we  make  in  the  morning,  because 
there  is  no  price  fixed. 

1665a.  Can  you  mention  the  name  of  a  firm  that  sold 
their  meat  in  Smithfield  at  a  less  price  than  that  for 
which   Messrs.    Swift  sell   theirs? 

1656.  (Chairman.)  I  think  what  Mr.  Bowerman 
wants  is  a  particular  instance  of  a  particular  sale? — 
I  am  not  in  the  Smithfield  Market  selling  the  beef, 
and  to  attempt  to  earmark  one  particular  instance 
would  be  impossible,  but  I  know  there  is  no  unifor- 
mity in  any  single  day's  business,  and  there  cannot  be. 

1657.  Could  you  produce  to  us  figures  of  sales  which 
would  show  conclusively  that  these  firms  have  not  sold 
at  the  same  prices? — Yes,  and  Mr.  Bowerman  may 
choose  his  own  week,  his  own  day,  and  he  will  get 
from  the  books  of  those  firms  the  average. 

16oS.  (Mr.  Bmoeitnan.)  I  will  be  satisfied  with  that : 
the  witness  cannot  mention  the  name  of  one  firm  that 
undersells  the  others? — I  am  not  satisfied  with  that. 
You  have  asked  the  question. 
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1G59.  Yet  you  join  another  association  for  the  pur- 
pose of  getting  to  know  what  your  competitors  are 
doing.  The  main  point  of  your  business  here  is  tlie 
selling  prices,  yet  you  appear  to  know  nothing  about 
the  question  I  put  to  you,  the  very  life  blood  of  your 
business? — How  could  I?  I  cannot  examine  their 
books. 

1660.  I  am  not  suggesting  that  at  all.  It  was  a 
very  simple  question.  I  thought  I  put  it  plainly,  but 
I  won't  pursue  it  further.  We  shall  have  evidence 
about  the  Argentine  trade.  Is  it  within  your  know- 
ledge that  American  and  Argentine  meat  have  had  an 
upward  tendency  since  the  Tnist — you  don't  mind  my 
referring  to  it  as  the  Trust? — I  do  mind. 

1661.  The  American  meat  packers? — That  is  better. 

1662.  Since  they  strengthened  their  position  in 
Argentina,  and  that  the  price  of  English  beef  has  not 
improved  in  the  same  proportion.  Is  that  within  youi" 
knowledge? — No,  it  is  not. 

1663.  You  know  the  price  of  English  beef  as  well 
as,  if  not  better,  than  your' own? — We  do  not.  How 
could  we? 

1664.  You  are  engaged  in  the  English  market,  com- 
peting against  English  sellers?— No  ;  we  don't  consider 
that  our  trade,  and  the  trade  in  English  beef,  are 
specially  competitive. 

J  665.  Do  you  suggest  to  this  Committee  that  you  do 
not  keep  yourself  acquainted  with  the  prices  of 
English  beef  ?— Yes,  in  a  general  sort  of  way,  but  not 
anything  like  as  well  as  we  do  in  our  own  trade. 

1666.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  your  prices  were 
based  upon  English  prices  and  carriage  ?— No.  They 
are  based  .on  the  London  price  of  our  own  beef  and 
carriage. 

1667.  May  I  take  it  that  you  know  a  little  about 
the  price  of  English  meat?— We  don't  know  as  much 
about  English  beef  as  about  our  own. 

1668.  If  I  suggested  that  you  know  more  about  it 
than  the  Englishmen  themselves  you  would  not  take 
that  as  a  compliment? — I  would  not,  because  it 
would  not  be  true. 

1669.  Does  not  the  price  at  which  English  beef  is 
being  sold  come  within  your  knowledge? — Yes,  we 
know  in  a  general  way  every  day,  but  we  are  not  as 
much  interested  as  in  our  own. 

1670.  May  I  take  it  you  would  advise  your  own 
firm  accordingly  ? — Our  own  firm  is  here. 

11671.  You  get  your  supply  from  America? — We 
don't  advise  them  daily  about  the  price  of  English 
beef. 

1672.  You  disregard  English  prices? — Practically, 
in  that  sense. 

1673.  They  have  no  weight  with  you  at  all  ? — It  has 
some  weight  with  us,  but  not  anything  like  what  you 
suggest.  We  are  interested  in  the  price  of  all  kinds 
of  meat,  but  not  to  the  extent  you  seem  to  think. 

1674.  Are  you  aware  your  own  beef  fetched  a 
higher  price  than  English  beef?—!  should  think  very 
likely. 

1675.  Are  you  aware  ? — Yes,  always  in  certain  places 
and  at  certain  times  in  the  London  market. 

1676.  Can  you  give  the  Committee  the  reason  why 
English  beef  should  be  at  a  lower  price  than  Ameri- 
can ? — Yes.  Chilled  beef  of  any  description  is  con- 
sidered by  good  judges  far  better  than  the  same  beef 
would  be  when  fresh^  and  if  the  American  beef  is  of 
the  same  quality  as  the  English  beef  and  chilled  the 
butcher  will  pay  a  higher  price  for  it,  undoubtedly. 

1677.  That  is  the  only  reason  you  give  for  American 
beef  being  higher  than  English  ? — That  is  not  the  only 
reason.     The  other  reason  is  supply  and  demand. 

1678.  How  does  that  affect  it? — That  always  has  a 
very  marked  effect.  If  the  supply  happens  to  be  short 
the  price  will  go  up. 

1679.  Do  you  suggest  that  the  quality  of  American 
beef  is  higher  than  that  of  English  ? — Not  than  the 
best  English ,  but  higher  than  a  good  deal  of  the  English. 
Wf  ship  our  best  beef  and  our  best  cattle  to  this 
country. 

1680.  I  think  you  answered  Mr.  Ward  with  regard 
to   choosing   days    at   Deptford,    and  you   referred   to 


the  cattle  being  on  board  ship.  Let  me  ask  you,  when 
the  same  cattle  go  into  lairages  do  you  not  still  with- 
hold them  from  sale? — If  a  boat  of  cattle  comes  on 
Friday,  and  we  think  those  cattle  ought  to  be  rested 
until  Monday,  we  don't  sell  until  Monday. 

1681.  After  they  are  landed  and  in  the  lairages  do 
you  still  withhold  them  from  sale? — Not  for  a  whole 
beat.  We  might  keep  a  few  cattle  back  to  kill,  or 
knowing  that  we  might  not  have  a  full  boat  the  next 
market  tlay,  and  try  to  accommodate  our  customers 
and  fit  in  our  trade. 

1682.  Are  you  aware  that  from  January  1st  up  to 
the  month  of"  June  this  year  on  seventeen  market  days 
no  sales  were  made  on  account  of  your  cattle  and 
other  cattle  being  withheld  from  sale? — No. 

1683.  Y'ou  are  aware  of  the  fact  that  your  cattle  are 
withheld  from  sale? — I  have  given  you  the  circum- 
cumstances  under  which  they  are  withheld  from  sale. 
We  may  clear  the  boat,  and  sell  part  one  day  and 
part  another  day. 

1684.  On  June  the  10th  there  were  1,800  cattle  in 
the  lairage,  and  only  420  were  offered  for  sale? — ^Who 
sold  those? 

1685.  I  am  putting  it  in  a  general  way.  You  know 
more  about  the  Deptford  cattle  market  than  I  do? — 
No,  I  don't. 

1686.  On  the  17th  there  were  600  cattle,  and  none 
were  offered  for  sale  ;  on  the  24th  there  were  1,400 
cattle,  and  none  were  offered  for  sale.  That  is,  there 
were  3,800  head  of  cattle  in  three  weeks,  and  only  420 
were  offered  for  sale  ? — I  suggest  you  should  get  from 
Mr.  Philcox  the  people  who  sold  them  on  those  days. 

1687.  I  am  only  just  testing  your  knowledge  of  that? 
— Don't  do  that,  because  v/e  have  a  cattle  salesman  to 
look  after  that  business. 

1688.  I  don't  want  anything  not  within  your  know- 
ledge. Within  the  three  weeks  or  fortnight  I  refer  to, 
an  English  buyer  attended  at  10  o'clock  in  the  morning 
to  buy  10  bulls  from  your  firm,  and  he  was  told 
they  had  been  sold  to  Nelson  Morris  before  the 
market  opened  ? — I  should  deny  that. 

1689.  The  untruthful  Englishman? — I  should  cer- 
tainly deny  that. 

1690.  I  take  it,  from  your  replies,  you  send  on 
cattle  to  Deptford  only  for  your  own  business  pur- 
po.ses  ? — Yes,  just  as  we  sell  everything  else. 

1691.  And  put  the  cattle  on  the  market? — We  do  sell 
on  the  general  market. 

1692.  In  other  words,  we  fix  up  a  tine  market  which 
is  gradually  monopolised  by  American  traders? — What 
else  would  it  be  for?  Is  not  that  the  market  for 
foreign  shippers?  That  market,  as  I  understand,  is  a 
foreign  market,  and  is  known  as  the  foreign  cattle 
market.     What  else  would  it  be  for? 

1603.  But  English  buyers  attend  there  for  the  pur- 
pose of  transacting  business,  and  if  the  cattle  are  with- 
held how  can  they  transact  their  business? — They  do 
transact  their  business.  I  don't  think  the  cattle  are 
regularly  withheld. 

1694.  T  have  given  three  instances? — You  can  get 
that  evidence  outside.     I  don't  think  they  are. 

1696.  Assuming  that  they  are  withheld  from  sale, 
how  can  an  English  buyer  carry  on  his  business? — 
What  happens  to  him  if  they  are  withheld  from  sale? 

1696.  You  run  the  market  in  your  own  interest? — 
We  have  a  right  to  sell  the  beef  as  we  desire.  There 
is  no  law  to  compel  us  to  sell  those  cattle  at  once. 
We  pay  the  lairage  and  everything  that  the  market 
demands. 

1697.  (Chairman.)  We  may  take  it  you  are  not 
philanthropists  in  the  cattle  trade,  any  more  than 
anybody  else  in  his  trade? — ^We  ship  cattle  to  this 
country  because  our  customers  want  it.  If  they  want 
them  live  we  give  them  live.  If  they  want  them  dead 
we  give  them  dead. 

1608.  (Mr.  Bowerman.)  I  only  look  at  it  from  an 
English  point  of  view  ? — Look  at  it  from  the  American 
point  of  view.  Is  not  it  a  fact  that  no  sheep  have  been 
sold  at  Deptford  Cattle  Market.  Why  is  that?  A 
ring  of  buyers  was  formed,  and  is  formed  from  time 
to  time,  and  only  one  man  bids  for  the  sheep,  and  it 
is  impossible  for  a  man  to  make  a  living  if  he  keeps 
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on  shipping  sheep.  It  would  break  a  bank.  A  shipper 
roust  protect  himself.  There  is  a  ring  of  buyers  and 
only  one  man  comes  to  buy.  Tlie  consequence  is,  if 
you  takt>  the  sheep  brouRht  to  Deptford  in  1906  you 
will  find  Ihey  are  almost  none,  and  go  back  one  year 
and  you  will  find  something  worse.  There  is  a  nng 
of  buyer*  who  appoint  (me  of  their  number  to  bid  and 
only  one  man  bias. 

1889.  (Chairman.)  What  is  the  result  of  that?— The 
result  is  a  shipper  must  either  slaughter  tlie  sheep 
and  sell  the  mutton  in  the  market,  when  they  will 
come  on  and  do  the  same  thing  again,  or  he  must  sell 
to  UiBt  one  man.  and  after  one  or  two  experiences  he 
quits. 

1700.  These  sheep  are  brought  in  from  where?— 
Fkjo  wherever  he  can  get  them. 

1701.  What  is  the  price  of  this  ring?— They  keep 
the  price  down  so  that  they  make  a  profit  and  the 
other  fellows  none. 

1702.  What  would  be  the  advantage  to  the  buyer  of 
preventing  shipments  of  sheep?— He  and  his  friends 
have  not  sense  enough  to  know  that  they  killed  the 
market. 

1703.  You  think  it  a  blundering  effort  to  keep  the 
price  down  ? — ^Yes. 

1704.  Do  you  mind  telling  us  what  this  ring  is?— 
It  is  a  ring. 

1706.  Can  you  tell  us  the  names?— I  don't  think  I 
ought. 

1706.  We  are  charged  with  inquiring  into  combina- 
tions in  the  meat  trade?— I  think  Mr.  Bowerman  can 
get  that  information  out  much  more  quickly  than  I 
can. 

1707.  (Mr.  Bowerman.)  I  am  rather  pleased  with 
this,  because  I  understood  our  friend  expressed  ignor- 
ance of  English  prices?— It  is  not  English. 

1708.  Do  the  freight  cars  which  bring  meat  from 
Birkenhead,  or  wherever  it  may  be,  to  the  provincial 
towns  belong  to  the  railway  company  in  every  case,  or 
in  any  case  to  you  ? — We  have  not  one  shilling's  interest 
in  any  railway  car  in  Great  Britain. 

1709.  Then  they  are  all  provided,  as  far  as  you 
know,  by  the  railway  companies? — ^They  are. 

1710.  Are  the  freight  charges  arranged  between 
yourself  and  the  company  or  are  they  a  legal  charge? 
— They  are  a  legal  charge.  There  is  no  possibility  of 
any  other  arrangement. 

1711.  The  reason  I  ask  the  question  is  that  in 
America  the  question  of  rebates  has  played  a  great 
part  in  crushing  out  competition? — ^No  rebates  are 
allowed  or  paid  in  this  country,  and  we  receive  no 
rebates  in  any  shape  or  form. 

1712.  Has  it  come  within  your  knowledge  that  meat 
was  sold  from  the  cars  in  the  provinces  ? — Certainly. 

1713.  Was  that  carried  on  long? — No.  The  railway 
companies  stopped  that  by  some  arrangement  among 
themselves.  They  objected  to  have  the  cars  used  as 
places  of  selling.  The  object  of  doing  that  was  to  give 
the  butcher  the  beef  fresh  from  the  car,  which,  as  you 
know,  are  refrigerated,  and  the  butchers  liked  to  go 
to  the  cars  and  get  the  beef  direct  out  of  it,  as  it 
was  in  better  condition.  The  railways  objected  that  it 
was  bringing  too  maliy  people  into  the  goods  yards 
and  obetructing  their  business,  and  they  stopped  it. 

1714.  Those  refrigerating  cars  are  supplied  by  the 
railway  companies  at  their  own  expense  ?— Yes. 

1716.  Is  there  any  special  charge  made  to  you  for  it? 
— No,  only  the  ordinary  freight. 

1716.  Mr.  Ward  asked  you  a  question  with  regard 
to  the  Southampton  matter.  Have  you  any  special 
knowledge  of  the  erection  of  abattoirs  and  so  on,  and 
no  large  trade  being  done  between  Southampton  and 
the  rest  of  England? — The  Southampton  people  who 
had  the  concession  made  great  efforts  to  get  people  to 
ship  cattle,  and  nobody  did  it. 

1717.  It  is  hardly  reasonable  that  they  would  go  to 
the  expense  of  spending  many  thousands  of  pounds  on 
the  erection  of  abattoirs  unless  there  was  some  reason- 
able prospect  of  trade  being  done? — It  was  unreason- 
able. 


1718.  To  spend  thousands  of  pounds  when  no  trade 
would  come  along? — ^Yes. 

1719.  Is  it  reasonable  to  think  that  they  would  do 
that? — The  company  which  was  the  lessee  of  the 
premises  undoubtedly  induced  the  railway  company  to 
do  that  with  some  assurance  on  their  part  that  they 
would  get  traflSc.     The  trafiic  did  not  come  along. 

1720.  Can  you  suggest  why  that  trade  did  not  come 
along  ? — We  did  not  want  to  ship  cattle,  and  I  suppose 
everybody  else  thought  the  same  way.  It  was  not  suit- 
able for  London  or  the  Deptford  Market,  and  we  did 
not  want  to  go  there. 

1721.  Is  it  within  your  knowledge  that  negotiations 
fell  through  on  account  of  inability  to  come  to  terms 
with  the  railway  company? — No.  I  don't  know  what 
the  reasons  are. 

1722.  You  did  not  hear  that? — I  don't  think  so. 

1723.  You  knew  that  certain  terms  were  offered  by 
the  meat  packing  companies  to  the  South-Western 
which  they  were  unable  to  accept,  and  as  a  result  the 
whole  thing  fell  through  ? — I  don't  know  anything  of 
the  sort,  or  that  any  such  arrangement  was  made. 

(Chairman.)  We  shall  get  it  from  the  South-Western 
Company. 

1724.  (Mr.  Bowerman.)  With  regard  to  this  black 
list,  as  it  is  termed,  you  know  how  it  works  out :  it 
works  out  very  harshly  in  some  cases? — I  deny  there  is 
any  harshness. 

1725.  You  don't  deny  that  word  is  passed  along? — 
We  have  a  legal  right  to  tell  our  agents  in  a  town 
what  to  do.  That  is  what  we  do.  We  do  not  act  in 
conjunction  with  anybody  else.  We  don't  send  out  the 
same  list  of  persons  as  anybody  else  as  far  as  we 
know.  We  have  a  perfect  right  to  instruct  our  sales- 
men what  to  do  in  conducting  our  business. 

1726.  Don't  you  admit  it  works  out  very  harshly  in 
some  oases? — It  would  work  out  very  harshly  to  us 
if  we  did  not  do  it. 

1727.  Is  not  the  result  that  sometimes  you  deprive 
a  man  of  his  trade  or  business  ? — Suppose  a  man  starts 
business  without  capital  and  expects  to  do  it  on 
credit  from  our  firm  or  somebody  else,  and  we  decline 
to  give  him  that  credit,  it  perhaps  works  out  harshly 
to  him,  but  is  it  right  to  start  that  trade  ?  If  he  pays 
for  our  meat  he  has  credit,  and  if  he  does  not  he  has 
not  credit. 

1728.  Let  us  take  the  case  of  a  man  who  has  given 
satisfaction,  and  who  one  week  is  not  able  to  pay 
within  the  allotted  time,  and  he  gets  a  letter  saying 
that  unless  he  pays  up  you  will  stop  trading? — We 
don't  do  that.  We  write  our  agent  in  the  town  to  try 
to  arrange  it  with  him. 

1729.  Is  it  within  your  knowledge  that  your  agents 
have  closed  down  on  men  as  I  have  described  in  certain 
cases  ? — They  may  have. 

1730.  I  am  not  speaking  of  a  man  who  does  not 
want  to  pay? — If  he  had  a  reasonable  excuse  for  not 
paying  the  agent  would  arrange  with  him,  but  if  he 
was  holding  out  without  paying,  although  he  could 
pay,  the  agent  would  stop  him. 

•1731.  Then  you  adniit  the  existence  of  a  black  list? — 
I  do  not.  I  admit  that  we  instruct  our  agents  by  letter 
as  to  whom  we  want  him  to  sell  for  cash  and  to  whom 
he  may  sell  on  credit,  and  that  is  as  far  as  it  goes. 

1732.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  International 
Cold  Storage  and  Lairage  Company? — That  firm  is  in 
existence  now. 

1733.  Has  your  firm  anything  to  do  with  them? — 
No.  We  sometimes  store  with  them.  We  have  no 
financial  interest  in  them,  direct  or  indirect. 

1734.  You  know  nothing  about  the  London  Butchers' 
Hide  and  Skin  Company  ? — No. 

1736.  Are  you  interested  in  that? — I  believe  that 
Mr.  Carton,  treasurer  of  our  company,  holds  some 
shares  in  that. 

1736.  When  you  say  you  believe  you  know  ? — 
Either  he  or  one  of  the  Swifts. 

1737.  What  becomes  of  the  hides  of  your  cattle  killed 
at  Deptford? — So  far  they  have  been  sold  on  the  mar- 
ket for  whatever  they  may  bring. 
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1738.  Is  not  it  the  practice  to  re-ship  to  America? — 
No,  we  have  never  re-shipped  from  Deptford  to 
America. 

1739.  Nor  from  any  other  English  place? — We  sell 
hides  from  Birkenhead  to  Canada.  We  sell  to  buyers 
who  cable  over  there  and  they  buy  there.  That  is  a 
certain  number  of  a  certain  class  of  hides. 

1740.  Is  there  any  reason  why  you  do  not  sell  in 
London  or  Birkenhead? — We  do  sell  continually.  If 
the  Canadian  buyer  pays  more  for  a  certain  class  of 
hides  which  he  wants  for  a  certain  purpose  he  gets 
them. 

1741.  Do  you  get  a  Urger  price  for  hides  in  America 
than  in  England? — Not  all  the  time.  The  American 
market  and  the  German  are  higher  than  the  English 
market  at  the  present  time. 

1742.  You  are  controlling  space  on  the  steamers  from 
Canada? — We  run  none  from  Canada. 

1743.  With  regard  to  Smithfield,  I  understood  you 
to  say  you  have  six  holdings  there? — I  don't  think  so. 
These  stalls  number  73  and  73  are  all  one,  162  is  one, 
and  603  and  604  are  also  one.  They  are  three  separate 
places. 

1744.  Your  company  covers  H.  L.  Swift,  the  Swift 
Beef  Company,  and  La  Plata  ? — H.  L.  Swift  is 
capitalised  and  doing  business  on  its  own  account. 

174.5.  You  also  trade  as  Frost  and  Company  and 
Parker  and  Frazer? — We  do  not. 

1746.  La  Plata  Company? — La  Plata  Company  has 
no  place  in  the  Smithfield  Market. 

With  regard  to  America,  may  I  ask  you  whether 
these  firms  have  been  doing  a  trade  there  controlled  by 
your  firm  ? — 

1747.  (Chairman.)  We  have  got  official  information 
about  the  companies  that  are  controlled  by  the  Swift 
Company  in  America.  There  are  some  questions  that 
Sir  Thomas  Elliott  eisked  me  to  put.  In  reference  to 
this  table  which  you  have  been  good  enough  to  hand 
to  us,  would  it  be  possible  for  you  to  bring  it  down  a 
little  further  in  date? — I  am  unable  to  do  that  be- 
cause those  figures  were  sent  me  from  America,  and  I 
could  not  bring  them  any  more  up  to  date  without 
communicating  with  them  again.  There  is  no  objec- 
tion to  doing  so  whatever. 

1748.  I  am  afraid  that  this  Committee  will  be  sitting 
some  little  time  longer,  and  I  should  be  glad  if  you 
would  do  so? — Very  well. 

1749.  The  one  I  am  dealing  with  at  present  is  the 
second  table,  prices  in  1902,  1903  and  1904.  He  wanted 
that  carried  down  later,  to  the  present  time  :  it  is  the 
average  cost  of  export  live  cattle? — He  wanted  it  up 
to  date? 

1750.  If  possible? — I  will  endeavour  to  get  it  for 
you. 

1751.  In  reference  to  the  other  table,  Sir  Thomas 
Elliott  would  like,  if  it  were  possible,  to  begin  a  little 
earlier  than  1907,  in  the  same  way.  If  you  could 
begin  that,  say,  in  1902,  so  as  to  make  the  two  tables 
coincident  it  would  be  well? — That  would  involve  our 
people  in  a  great  deal  of  work,  because  it  is  New  York, 
Boston,  and  Chicago.  I  am  sure  they  got  those  figures 
with  very  considerable  labour  because  there  is  consider- 
able difficulty  in  getting  hold  of  it. 

1752.  Could  you  tell  me  what  is  the  meaning  of  the 
column  headed  "  export  cost  of  live  cattle "  ? — That 
means  what  the  cattle  cost  per  lb.,  live  weight.  You 
would  have  to  take  an  average  weight  of  a  bullock, 
say,  1,400  lbs.  live  weight,  multiply  that  live  weight 
by  the  prices  shown.  You  will  then  consider  that  a 
good  bullock  will  dress  probably  55  or  56  per  cent,  of 
beef,  and  taking  that  proportion  it  will  add  that  much 
more  to  this  price  here  less  the  offal,  and  I  suppose 
the  price  of  the  offal  would  be  Jd.  a  lb.,  or  li  cents  in 
American  money.  That  would  be  deducted  from  the 
first  cost,  and  by  dividing  the  weight  of  beef  you  get 
by  taking  .56  per  cent,  into  what  remains  you  would 
get  the  price  of  the  beef,  but  they  give  the  live  cost 
here  because  they  thought  it  would  be  interesting  to 
know  what  live  cattle  cost  in  those  places. 

17.53.  The  live  cost  is  the  actual  cost? — Yes;  they 
buy  live  cattle  in  the  United  States  by  weight.     That 


is  the  acutal  cost  in  American  money,  so  many  cents, 
per  lb.  for  each  bullock  bought  by  live  weight. 

1754.  In  order  to  get  the  cost  of  the  beef  that  calcu- 
lation has  to  be  made? — Yes. 

1755.  I  wish  to  ask  you  now  some  questions  myself. 
You  see  no  objection  to  furnishing  us  with  a  complete 
list  of  your  branches,  and  you  gave  us  about  25.  I 
daresay  they  are  complete? — I  will  be  pleased  to  post 
a  complete  list  to  the  Secretary. 

1766.  Where  you  have  a  wholesale  branch  opened 
in  a  town,  say,  Brighton,  for  example,  suppose  another 
wholesale  firm,  possibly  an  English  firm,  asked  you  to 
supply  beef  to  them,  would  you  supply  them? — Cer- 
tainly we  would. 

1757.  Even  though  you  would  be  in  a  sense  supply- 
ing beef  against  your  own  wholesale  houses  ? — Anyone 
who  comes  to  us  to  buy  beef  and  pays  the  price  will 
get  it.     We  cannot  discriminate  between  customers. 

1758.  Then  suppose  another  wholesale  house  in 
Brighton  asks  you  to  supply  beef,  you  will  do  so? — 
Certainly.  We  would  expect  them  to  do  the  same. 
We  would  expect  to  be  able  to  go  to  a  wholesale 
butcher  and  get  a  side  of  beef  if  we  wanted  it. 

1769.  You  told  us  that  your  grading  of  beef  was  not 
the  same  as  the  grading  adopted  by  other  firms  ? — No. 
T'hey  each  have  their  own  method  of  grading.  We 
grade  on  a  basis  of  weight.  We  mark  our  beef  A,  B,  C, 
and  so  on.     A  would  be  the  heaviest  weight. 

1760.  Heaviest  weight  alive? — And  dead.  The  next 
grade  would  be  the  next  weight.  We  divide  on  a 
different  basis  of  weight  from  our  competitors.  Some 
divide  on  a  difference  of  25  lbs.  to  the  quarter,  or 
something  of  that  sort.  We  make  the  next  weight 
the  next  class,  and  so  on.  Gradation  also  has  a  good 
deal  to  do  with  the  quality,  because  heavy  weight 
beef  is  usually  the  best  beef ;  and  the  next  grade  for 
some  butchers  is  even  more  valuable  because  they 
want  light  joints,  but  when  you  grade  it  down  to  the 
lightest  weights  you  have  not  the  best  meats ;  you 
have  a  bullock  which  has  not  taken  on  so  much  fat 
and  flesh,  and  is  therefore  not  worth  so  much  money. 
As  you  go  down  in  grade  the  beef  becomes  cheaper. 
You  have  to  have  all  those  different  prices. 

1761.  Your  grading  is  not  divided  in  the  same  way 
as  that  of  the  others? — No.  They  each  have  their 
own  methods  of  grading,  and  to  say  that  this  man's 
beef  would  correspond  to  ours  at  the  same  price  is  not 
quite  true. 

1762.  You  telegraph  to  your  agents  what  the  market 
price  of  beef  is  :  what  do  you  mean  by  that  1- — We  mean 
the  best  beef.  He  is  a  judge  of  beef.  He  has  beef  of 
all  other  kinds,  and  he  decides  how  much  less  than 
that  price  the  other  grades  of  beef  are  worth. 

1763.  The  best  beef  is  always  the  same? — Yes. 

1764.  When  you  say  there  is  a  difference  of  grading 
the  best  would  always  be  the  same? — That  is  where  the 
idea  comes  in  that  there  is  a  uniformity  of  price.  The 
best  beef  in  the  London,  market  will  bring  nearly 
always  the  same  price,  and  the  difference  begins  with 
the  gradations,  and  there  are  all  sorts  of  prices  for 
all  sorts  of  beef.  I  am  going  to  hand  in  some  other 
figures  here.  You  can  make  any  use  of  them  you  see 
fit.  They  are  simply  fresh  beef  sales  in  the  United 
Kingdom  for  the  nine  months  of  1907  and  1908  by 
Swift  and  Company.  I  have  shown  the  number  of 
quarters  from  the  United  States  and  the  number  of 
quarters  of  chilled  beef  from  the  Argentine.  My 
object  in  giving  you  those  figures  is  that  you  may  see 
the  American  shipments  grow  less  on  account  of  price, 
and  so  on,  and  that  we  practically  filled  that  blank 
with  beef  from  the  Argentine,  and  the  difference  is 
simply  this.  For  the  nine  months  of  1907  we  sold 
from  the  United  States  and  the  Argentine  together 
339,471  quarters  of  beef,  and  for  the  same  period  in 
1908  we  sold  335,757.  which  is  something  less,  but  it 
explains  what  I  said  about  our  keeping  our  supplies 
up  by  going  to  the  Argentine.  On  account  of  the  high 
prices  in  the  United  States  and  the  impossibility  of 
getting  enough  cattle  there  we  could  not  have  done 
anvthing  else  but  go  to  the  Argentine. 

("Chairman.)  We  are  very  much  obliged  to  you  for 
the  evidence  which  you  have  given  us. 


Committee  adjourns  until  Wednesday,  14th  October,  at  12  noon. 
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Stephen  Joii.v  Spukling,  Esq.,  examination  resumed. 


(Chairman.)  There  are  some  questions  wliich  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  wish  to  put  to  you  in  continua- 
tifm  of  the  evidence  which  you  have  already  given. 

1704<i.  (Mr.  Ward.)  I  don't  know  if  you  were 
already  asked,  are  you  in  the  meat  trade  yourself? — I 
am  not. 

1766.  Do  you  say  that  the  American  firms  have 
already  captured  the  trade,  or  do  you  say  that  they 
are  in  i)roee8s  of  capturing  it? — I  don't  think  at  the 
moment  they  have  captured  the  whole  of  the  trade, 
but  I  think  they  have  got  a  very  firm  hand  on  one  of 
the  njost  important  parts. 

1766.  1  am  not  quite  sure  that  this  question  is  rele- 
vant;  Would  you  tell  us  who,  in  your  opinion, 
would  be  injured,  .-ind  in  what  way  would  they  be 
injured,  if  the  Americans  did  capture  the  trade.  Take 
the  various  parties:  the  importers,  the  salesmen,  the 
retailers,  and  eventually  the  consumers? — That  is  ask- 
ing me  to  give  a  history  of  the  whole  state  of  affairs, 
is  not  it? 

1767.  Just  shortly.  As  regards  the  importers,  will 
they  be  injured?— It  depends  on  whether  they  go  into 
line  with  the  Trust  firms.  If  the  independent  im- 
porters agree  to  the  arrangement  which  will  be  made 
no  doubt  by  the  Trust  in  England,  I  believe  that  the 
independent  men  would  be  allowed  to  work  the  same 
fts  in  the  States.  If  they  don't  come  into  line  with 
the  Trust,  the  probability  is,  I  suppose,  that  they  will 
be  destroyed  in  just  the  same  way  as  in  the  States. 

1768.  That  means  underselling  them  ?— Underselling, 
or  they  won't  be  able  to  get  their  supplies.  I  should 
imagine  the  Trust's  policy  in  England  would  be  just 
the  same  as  it  has  been  in  the  States  :  to  wipe  out  all 
competition. 

1769.  That  is  by  underselling  or  by  stopping  sup- 
plies?— By  both. 

(Chairman.)  I  don't  think  you  can  enter  too  much 
into  this.  Our  busineFS  is  to  inquire  into  the  facts 
and  not  into  future  results.  When  things  intertwine 
we  cannot  quite  separate  them,  but  the  less  we  go  into 
the  results  the  better. 

1770.  (Mr.  Ward.)  Certainly.  (To  witness.)  On 
page  3  of  the  print,  could  you  give  us  something  a 
little  more  definite  than  you  have  already  about  the 
operation  <if  the  .Vijiericans  in  the  Argentine  trade. 
With  the  exception  of  taking  over  the  La  Plata,  could 
you  tell  us  anything  more  definite  about  getting  into 
any  of  the  Argentine  companies? — No,  I  cannot  give 
you  anything  definite  because,  as  I  told  you 

1771.  It  i«  mostly  hearsay  and  the  common  talk  of 
the  market? — Yes,  and  also  what  one  reads  in  the  trade 
papers.  For  instance,  here  in  the  "  Meat  Trades 
Journal  "  of  September  3rd.  in  reference  to  Americans 
and  the  Argentine  beef  trade  it  is  said :  "  As  an 
example  of  how  the  retailer  is  exploited  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Yankee  millionaire,  over  2.000  hind-quarters  of 
South  American  beef  were  bought  by  the  three  trading 
firms"  (i.e..  Swift,  Armour  and  Morris)  "on  Tuesday 
last,  and  then  jobbed  by  them  to  smaller  market 
wholeoale  men.  This  unnecessary  profit  Was,  of 
courae,  paid  by  the  small  retail  butcher.  Cornering 
food    topplies    ought    to    be    stopped   by   law    under 


a  heavy  penalty."  Then  in  the  "  Times,"  about 
the  end  of  August  there  was  this  :  "  It  is  reported  on 
good  authority  that  an  exceptional  piece  of  trading 
has  just  taken  place  between  one  of  the  American  beef 
companies  and  one  of  the  South  American  companies. 
The  South  American  company  has  sold  its  entire  ship- 
ment of  chilled  beef  from  the  Argentine  consisting  of 
3,200  quarters  on  the  'Highland  Harris.'  The  j)rice 
paid  is  a  high  one,  and  the  transaction  constitutes  a 
record  in  the  chilled  beef  trade."  That  is  rather  an 
exaggeration  ;  I  don't  think  it  was  a  record.  "  As  the 
Americans  have  themselves  a  large  shipment  on  the 
same  vessel  and  values  are  already  high,  it  would  seem 
that  they  are  ready  to  seize  any  opportiinity  of  gain- 
ing as  much  of  the  trade  as  possible  with  a  view  to 
increasing  values."  The  "  Times  "  meant  to  infer  by  that 
that  this  American  company  having  a  large  consign- 
ment of  beef  in  the  ship,  and  knowing  that  the  Argen- 
tine and  Smithfield  Company  had  consigned  3,200 
quarters,  did  not  want  this  beef  to  be  put  on  the 
market,  and  so  bought  it  as  stated  on  board,  and  put  it 
in  cold  storage  to  retail  it  at  their  own  time.  I  am 
informed  that  Swift  owned  the  large  consignment,  and 
Armour  bought  the  Argentine  and  Smithfield  Com- 
pany's beef  ostensibly  for  themselves,  but  actually  on 
joint  account  with  and  to  protect  Swift. 

1772.  You  would  not  call  that  exactly  acquiring  an 
interest  in  a  South  American  company? — No. 

1773.  That  is  merely  buying  large  stocks  ? — No,  it  is 
cornering  supplies.  As  regards  acquiring  an  interest 
in  a  South  American  company,  all  I  know  is  what  I 
said  the  other  day.  Armour's  are  reported  as  having 
a  large  interest  in  the  Smithfield  and  Argentine  Com- 
pany, and  I  think  in  my  evidence  I  gave  you  the  name 
of  the  gentleman  I  got  the  information  from  as  regards 
the  Argentine  Frigorifico. 

1774.  Could  you  give  us  any  evidence  of  weekly 
meetings  between  the  four  firms? — I  cannot  give  you 
evidence  myself  because  I  have  never  been  present  at 
any  of  the  meetings,  but  as  I  told  the  Committee  the 
other  day,  I  am  prej)ared  under  certain  conditions  to 
produce  a  man  who  has  been  in  the  past  one  of  the 
employees  of  a  Trust  firm,  and  part  of  his  duty  was 
to  attend  these  meetings  and  fix  prices  and  supplies. 

1775.  Could  you  give  us  evidence  as  to  whether  those 
meetings  still  continue,  or  when  they  ceased  if  they 
have  ceased? — I  don't  know  whether  they  have  ceased. 
I  have  been  told  that  as  far  as  the  provinces  are  con- 
cerned they  have  ceased. 

1776.  In  reference  to  page  9  and  the  statements  con- 
cerning cattle  in  the  lairages  which  have  been  with- 
held from  sale  and  retained  by  the  Trust  for  their  own 
purposes,  is  not  it  a  fact  that  all  beasts  must  be  killed 
within  a  certain  time  ? — Yes,  within  10  days. 

1777.  So  they  could  not  hold  them  for  their  own 
purposes  any  longer  ? — That  would  not  matter  so  long 
as  they  killed  them  within  the  time  limit.  The  meat 
could  then  bo  put  into  cold  storage,  and  held  for  as 
long  as  would  suit  them. 

1778.  Do  you  think  they  do  kill  them  and  put  them 
into  cold  storage? — I  know  they  do. 
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1779.  Don't  they  deteriorate  very  much  in  value? — 
No;  as  a  matter  of  fact,  American  chilled  beef  which 
is  killed  perhaps  three  weeks  or  longer  before  it  arrives 
in  England  gets  the  same  price  in  the  Smithfield 
Market  as  English  beef  which  has  been  killed  a  day  or 
two.  You  can  see  that  from  the  price  it  is  in  Smith- 
field. 

1780.  It  was  told  us  in  evidence  the  other  day  that 
they  would  not  do  that,  that  they  would  not  kill  beasts 
and  put  them  in  cold  storage  because  they  would 
rapidly  deteriorate  in  value,  but  you  say  that  that  is 
not  so  ? — I  can  only  refer  you  to  the  prices  in  Smitli- 
field.  I  think  I  have  put  a  good  many  down.  You 
will  find  that  the  chilled  meat  from  America  fetches 
the  same  price,  and  in  a  great  many  cases  a  higher 
price,  than  English  meat.  The  best  American  chilled 
meat,  I  believe,  is  considered  more  valuable  than  the 
best  English. 

1781.  On  page  8  you  say  that  if  a  dealer  refuses  it, 
that  is  refuses  to  take  the  American  beef,  or  if  he  does 
not  pay  up  promptly,  he  is  put  on  the  black  list.  Is 
that  so :  if  he  refuses  to  take  the  meat  he  is  put  on 
the  black  list? — Yes.  I  cannot  give  you  evidence  abso- 
lutely about  that.  A  gentleman  is  prepared  to  come 
forward  here.  I  have  got  permission  to  read  his  letter 
which  he  wrote  on  that  point. 

1782.  (Chairman'.)  He  is  prepared  to  come  and  give 
his  evidence  ? — On  certain  conditions ;  or  I  am  at 
liberty  to  read  his  letter  so  long  as  I  don't  mention  his 
name. 

1783.  I  think  we  had  better  have  the  letter?— Shall  I 
read  the  whole  of  the  letter? 

1784.  All  that  you  think  material  ? — "  My  first  busi- 
ness with  the  Trust  in  this  country  is  memorable. 
I  had  furnished  bank  reference,  on  which  they 
refused  to  give  me  the  usual  week's  (only)  credit. 
Their  attitude  was  inexplicable.  On  inquiry  of  my 
banker,  he  assured  me  he  furnished  as  good  a  refer- 
ence as  it  was  possible  to  give,  which  statement  I  do 
not  doubt,  since,  besides  the  running  account,  to  which 
there  has  always  been  a  comparatively  large  balance, 
they  also  held  a  deposit  account.  I  then  sent  Swift's 
a  sum  as  security,  to  be  placed  on  deposit  with  them, 
without  interest,  which  was  sufficient  to  cover  the 
amount  of  my  ordinary  week's  business  with  them. 
The  account  was  invariably  settled  by  cheque  sent  by 
me  on  Sunday,  and  reaching  them  Monday  noon. 
Unfortunately  for  me,  I  had  occasion  to  wire  them  on 
a  certain  Monday  morning  for  beef  to  be  forwardwl 
per  10.30  a.m.  train.  This  said  beef,  together  with 
the  previous  week's  account  (cheque  in  settlement  for 
which  was  then  in  transit)  totalled  a  few  shillings 
more  than  my  dejjosit ;  so  they  accompanied  the  invoice 
with  a  sharp  letter  reminding  me  that  the  account  had 
overrun  the  deposit,  which  was  contrary  to  agreement, 
and  that  this  time  they  had  forwarded  the  beef,  but 
that  in  future  I  should  increase  my  deposit  with  them 
otherwise  they  could  not  guarantee  to  fill  my  orders. 

"  Alternately  I  was  warring  with  Swift's  and 
Armour's,  and  found  them  to  be  of  much  the  same 
kidney,  until  at  last  I  found  it  absolutely  impossible 
to  deal  with  either.  I  finished  up  with  them  in  the 
county  court  at  Liverpool,  where  they  knew  it  was 
impossible  for  a  small  man  in  a  remote  county  to 
attend  and  bring  the  necessary  witnesses.  The  case 
arose  out  of  the  matter  of  beet  sent  by  them  in  the 
month  of  January,  when  water  was  actually  freezing 
in  my  shop.  The  beef  was  stale,  and  smelled  strongly 
through  the  packing  cloths  on  arrival.  I  found  the 
beef  had  every  appearance  of  having  been  unsold  on 
market,  returned  to  the  refrigerator  and  frozen  up. 
It  was  invoiced  to  me  as  1st  grade  chilled,  and  charged 
the  top  price  3}d.,  while  I  valued  it  at  most  I'd.  per 
lb." 

That  is  a  case  where  he  absolutely  had  ti)  lake  the 
beef.  He  was  county  courted  because  he  declined  to 
pay,  aiui  judgment  was  given  against  him  tecause  ho 
could  not  afford  to  bring  witnesses  u))  to  Livirpoul 
from  a  remote  part  of  Wales. 

178o.  (Mr.  Ward.)  In  this  particular  case  he  refuse<l 
to  hold  to  his  contract.  They  did  not  refuses  to  make 
a  contract.  They  had  already  made  a  contract,  and 
he  refused  to  carry  it  out  for  reasons  of  his  own? — Yes. 

1786.  You  don't  mean  that  if  he  refused  to  make  a 
contract  for  th©  purchase  of  beef  they  put  him  on  this 
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list? — No.  I  was  only  giving  you  an  exact  case,  where 
a  man  is  delivered  beef  which  is  practically  uneatable, 
worth  lid.,  and  he  has  had  to  pay  3|d. 

1787.  Has  Cudahy  within  the  last  few  years  started 
importing  from  Uruguay  ? — They  do  a  very  large  busi- 
ness in  Uruguay. 

1788.  Is  that  of  late  years? — They  have  done  for 
seme  years.  I  don't  know  that  they  export  very  much 
over  here. 

1789.  Because  we  were  told  the  other  day  that  a 
great  deal  of  the  increase  in  chilled  beef  from  South 
America  has  come  from  Uruguay? — That  is  so,  but  it 
is  not  so  very  large.  It  is  growing,  and  in  the  course 
of  time  would  be  coming  independently  into  England 
on  a  large  scale  if  the  Americans  did  not  establish 
themselves  over  there.  It  is  just  like  the  Mexican 
trade.  It  will  come  after  some  time.  I  don't  say 
that  it  will  come  for  some  years  because  the  Mexican 
cattle  are  small,  and  at  present  are  not  suitable  for 
the  English  trade.  But  they  are  importing  tlio  best 
blood  over  there  just  the  same  as  they  have  been 
doing  into  Argentina  and  Uruguay,  and  in  the  course 
of  some  time  they  will  improve  the  strain  and  we  shall 
be  getting  very  good  cattle  indeed  in  Mexico. 

1790.  Could  you  tell  us  whether  Cudahy  is  respon- 
sible for  the  increase  in  the  amount  of  beef  ? — Tliat  I 
o<_'uld  not  tell  you.     I  don't  know  of  my  own  knowledge. 

1791.  (Mr.  J^'cildel.)  On  page  2  of  your  evidence  you 
state  that  since  1905  50,000  cattle  have  bean  imported 
annually  into  Antwerp? — That  is  so. 

1792.  Where  did  you  get  your  figures  ? — I  did  not  say 
cattle,  but  animals. 

1793.  You  spoke  of  raw  hides,  and  so  on.  Raw 
hides  do  not  come  off  anything  but  cattle? — No,  but 
skins  come  off  sheep.  The  majority  of  the  animals 
imported  into  Antwerp  from  Argentina  are  sheep,  I 
believe.     There  are  very  few  cattle. 

1794.  There  are  not  cattle  really? — I  know  a  man 
who  has  bought  them. 

1795.  Since  1905?— Yes. 

1796.  Then  the  Consul  is  wrong.  What  reason  have 
you  to  believe  that  those  sheep  are  sent  over  here  after 
being  killed? — I  have  seen  them  in  the  Smithfield 
Market. 

1797.  What  proportion? — I  have  seen  400  at  the 
time  come  into  Smithfie'd  Market.  That  is  one  day's 
delivery. 

(Mr.  WeihM.)  It  is  a  little  misleading.  You  speak 
of  50,000  head  and  raw  hides,  etc.,  as  if  they  were 
cattle.  I  think  your  figures  are  not  correct  if  com- 
pared with  the  official  figures  given  by  the  Consul. 

(Chairman.)  I  don't  think  all  this  was  given  in 
evidence.  I  refrained  from  going  into  it.  If  you 
look  at  the  shorthand  note  J'ou  will  see. 

1798.  (Mr.  Wexhhl.)  I  am  looking  at  tlie  precis. 
You  state  that  in  1903  prices  were  knocked  down  un- 
duly in  England  by  the  American  Trust.  But  have 
you  studied  the  imports  of  1903  as  compared  with 
those  of  1902?  Would  not  you  ascribe  the  drop 
naturally  to  the  very  large  increase  in  the  imports  in 
1903  as  compared  with  1902?— Yes.  That  is  naturally 
what  they  did,  knock  the  prices  down  by  increasing 
the  imports. 

1799.  But  in  1903  cattle  in  the  States  were  very 
much  cheaper  than  in  1902  owing  to  the  cheaper  price 
of  maize? — That  is  comparatively  correct. 

1800.  You  speak  of  the  Trust  agents  having  bought 
cattle  in  Argentina  from  1903  onwards.  What  evidence 
have  you  of  that? — I  think  I  mentioned  the  other  day 
that  a  ranch  owner  in  Argentina  came  over  here  in 
July,  and  ho  gave  mo  a  certain  amount  of  information 
as  to  what  the  Trust  were  doing  then.  It  was  not 
known  when  this  Committee  was  going  to  meet,  and 
f  asked  him  would  he  be  prepared  to  give  evidence  ? 
He  said  "Yes,  with  the  greatest  pleasure'";  but  some 
time  about  the  miildle  of  August  I  think  he  went  back 
to  Argentina.  When  I  knew  definitely  that  the  Com- 
mittee was  going  to  meet,  I  think  in  the  first  week  in 
September,  I  wrote  and  asked  if  he  would  put  down  in 
writing  all  the  information  which  he  had  given  me  in 
conversation.  I  have  hardly  had  time  to  get  a  reply. 
As  soon  as  I  get  a  reply  I  will  put  it  before  the  Com- 
mittee. 
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1801.  B«c»ttae  1  happened  to  be  in  Argentina  in 
19M,  and  al»o  in  1906,  aitd  1  think  I  should  have 
beard  about  thwiu  opuratiuuii  if  thoy  had  bocn  going 
on.  1  never  could  trouo  any  oijeratioiu  of  the  kind? — 
Operations  with  regard  to  wliat  7 

1802.  Buying  cattle  in  Argentina  ?— Also  in  the  sum- 
UK-r  of  1900.  as  1  said  before,  Mr.  Walker,  manager 
for  Mr.  Toruijuist,  was  over  here,  and  ho  gave  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  information,  lie  told  me  tliatthe 
prtoe  of  cattle  was  goiug  uj)  because  the  Americans 
Liought  iargily  and  sent  them  over  the  border  into 
Uruguay  and  to  the  States.  1  suppose  Mr.  Tornquist 
at  that  time  had  the  largest  numtxir  of  cattle  in  the 
country. 

1808.  Sent  from   Argentina? — From   Argentina. 

1801.  To  the  States.  ITio  thing  is  an  impossibility? 
— 1  suppose  there  are  ships  going  from  Buenos  Ayres 
to  the  States  and  other  countries  whence  they  could 
be  transferred  to  the  States. 

1805.  But  these  cattle  will  not  be  admitted.  Then 
with  regard  to  the  statement  of  the  chairman  of  the 
Hiver  I'late  Meat  Company,  you  infer  that  this  state- 
ment had  reference  to  the  American  Trust  in  some  way. 
Now  I  don't  quite  understand  why  you  should  infer 
that,  because  1  read  the  chairman's  speech  at  the  time  1 
-  His  speech  at  the  meeting? 

1806.  Yes ;  and  I  saw  no  connection  whatever  be- 
tween what  he  said  and  anything  in  reference  to  the 
Trust.  I  don't  know  why  you  inferred  that  at  all  ? — ■ 
1  don't  think  I  have  got  here  the  copy  of  his  speech, 
but  my  recollection  is  what  I  put  down  here,  and  I 
took  it  from  the  "Financial  News."  It  is  that  in 
announcing  a  large  loss  on  trading  due  to  the  high 
price  of  stock  in  Argentina  and  the  low  price  of  beef  in 
England,  the  chairman  stated  it  was  imperative  some 
form  of  combination  sliould  be  entered  into  with  the 
other  shippers  to  adjust  quantities  to  the  requirements 
and  conditions  of  the  market,  and  he  trusted  some  such 
arrangement  would  shortly  be  made.  Whom  was  he  to 
make  an  arrangement  or  combination  with  except  with 
the  big  people,  either  with  the  Trust  or  with  the 
Frozen  Meat  Trade  Association? 

1807.  You  infer  here  that  he  proposed  making  it 
with  the  American  Trust? — I  may  tell  you  when  I 
wrote  this  first  I  did  not  know  so  much  about  the 
Frozen  Meat  Trade  Association  as  I  do  now,  and  I 
have  no  doubt  when  he  made  that  remark  he  was  pro- 
bably referring  more  to  the  Frozen  Meat  Trade  Asso- 
ciation than  to  the  Trust. 

1808.  No;  I  understand  that  this  s!ii;!;c->t.:on  ':f  the 
chairman  of  the  River  Plate  Meat  Company  was  that 
the  various  companies  in  the  trade  in  La  I'lati  should 
pedtice  their  shipments  pro  rata.  That  had  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  the  American  Trusts? — If  you 
bring  it  up  to  three  weeks  ago,  it  has  a  considerable 
am<Hint  to  do  with  the  Beef  Trust. 

1809.  This  was  a  scheme  he  advanced  in  1906.  It 
died  ? — Then  that  referred  entirely  to  the  Frozen  Meat 
Trade  Association. 

(Mr.  lf<-</(W.)  It  had  no  connection  whatever. 
Thai  Is  another  point.  1  don't  know  what  you  infer 
from  .\rmour  and  Swift  having  joined  the  Frozen. 
Meat  Trade  Association.  The  Frozen  Meat  Trade 
Association  is  simply  there  for  the  purixjse  of  trading 
information. 

('•/,«,rm«ii.)  I  think,  Mr.  Weddel,  you  had  better 
ask  your  qwstions. 

1810.  (.Ui-.  WrdM.)  What  do  you  consider  the  scope 
of  the  Froz»-n  Meat  IVade  Association  in  this  connec- 
tion?—I  think  it  was  about  a  year  ago  1  hapjx-ned  to 
meet  Mr.  .lohn  IlilJ.  the  banker  at  Smithfi(>ld.  Wo 
were  Ulkini;  alwut  the  Trust  and  aliout  fixing  the 
price  and  regulating  supplies  and  so  on,  and  he  told 
me  then  that  the  Frozen  Meat  Trade  Association  did 
that  themselves. 
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1811.  In  your  evidence  you  rather  infer  that  the 
rozon  Meat  Trade  As8.H-iation  fix  the  price  for  selling 
,  Smithtirld  7  T  don't  know  that  I  said  at  SmithfieldT 
It  J  said  among  themselves. 

1812.  You    did    not    infer    that   thev    agreed    as   to 
prices  ruling  at  Smithfield  and  i^cord^d  them '-All  I 

vZJf^ri  T  T*".  ^^'-  ^'"  *^'^  me-that  the 
Frown  Meat  Trade  Association  fixed  the  price  and 
Zr.'^l'f  the  supplies  Whether  they  fixed  them  be- 
fore they  m>ld  or  fixed   the  price  which   they  should 


publish  as  ruling  in  Smithfield  during  the  past  week,  I 
avi  sure  1  don't  know.  He  gave  me  to  understand  that 
they  fixed  the  price  in  tiie  same  way  that  the  Trust 
people  did. 

1813.  Is  not  it  probable  that  you  misunderstood  Mr. 
Hill,  and  that  he  meant  lo  infer  that  the  Frozen  Meat 
Trade  .\ssociation  sent  out  a  list  of  the  prices  that 
had  been  made  at  Smithfield  as  recorded  ? — I  don't 
think  he  meant  uie  to  understand  that  at  all,  because 
we  were  discussing  the  Trust  and  their  methods,  and 
he  said  he  did  not  see  any  harm. 

1814.  (Chairman.)  Who  is  this  gentleman  ?— The 
banker  of  Smithfield. 

1815.  Had  not  wo  better  get  his  evidence? — He  is 
a  very  reliable  and  important  man. 

181G.  (Mr.  We<ldel.)  Perfectly  ?— He  said  this  about 
the  Frozen  Meat  Trade  Association  as  a  combination. 
But  it  seems  to  me,  speaking  with  all  deference  when 
you  have  a  member  of  this  combination  on  your  com- 
mittee, he  could  give  you  the  information  about  his 
combination  as  to  which  he  has  been  asking  me.  1 
have  been  cross-examined  about  something  as  to 
which  he  knows  a  great  deal  and  I  know  very  little, 
and  on  which  I  have  not  offered  any  very  strong 
remarks. 

1817.  (Chairman.)  Any  question  you  would  rather 
not  answer  we  shall  not  press? — I  don't  mind  answer- 
ing questions,  but  he  must  not  mind  if  I  don't  give 
the  answers  he  expects,  because  I  don't  know  very 
much  about  it.  He  could  answer  the  question  very 
much  better  liimself,  being  a  member  of  the  associa- 
tion. 

1818.  (Mr.  Weddel.)  That  is  the  unfortunate  posi- 
tion in  which  one  is  placed? — Very  unfortunate  and 
very  uncomfortable  for  you  too,  1  should  imagine. 

1819.  The  Mexican  National  Packing  Company,  you 
state,  controls  the  beef  trade  in  Mexico,  and  the  Trust 
controls  it  through  them.  Have  you  any  evidence? — 
I  don't  think  I  said  the  Trust  controls  tlirough  them. 
I  think  I  said  that  the  Mexican  National  Packing 
Company  was  formed  of  certain  American  and  English 
meat  dealers.  I  can  give  you  the  whole  history  of  the 
concern,  if  you  like. 

1820.  (Chairman.)  I  don't  think  it  is  very  likely  we 
shall  go  at  any  length  into  that,  because  I  understand 
that  the  National  Packing  Company  don't  import  beef 
here  at  present  ?— -No.  i'he  point  is,  this  Mexican 
National  Packing  Company  having  smashed  up  the 
big  independent  native  company,  which  was  called  the 
Bastro,  have  now  control  of  the  exports  from  Mexico, 
and  in  the  course  of  time  when  those  exports  would 
have  come  into  the  United  Kingdom  from  an  indepen- 
dent source,  they  will  now  be  controlled  by  a  firm  con- 
nected   with    these    American    companies. 

1821.  (Mr.  Weddel.)  That  is  just  the  point,  that  you 
have  given  no  evidence  as  to  the  Trust  being  able  to 
exercise  any  control  over  the  Mexican  National  Pack- 
ing Company.  I  am  told  that  that  company  have  no 
connection  whatever  with  the  Trust  in  any  way  ?— You 
are  perfectly  correct,  because  Mr.  Swift  says  he  has  no 
connection  whatever  with  Mr.  Armour,  and  Mr. 
Armour  none  with  Messi-s.  Schwartzscliild  and  Sul- 
berger,  and  not  one  of  them  with  either  of  tho  others, 
t"" v''  *7.  ^^^  differently.  This  Mexican  National 
1  acking  Company  not  being  an  English  company,  it 
is  impossible  at  a  moment's  notice  to  get  a  list  of  the 
shareholders,  but  with  a  little  investigation  the  share- 
holders could  be  found,  and  you  will  find  it  is  the 
same  as  with  the  other  companies  which  are  con- 
nects! with  each  other.  You  will  find  the  same  names 
in  that,  X  am  absoluteJy  certain,  as  you  do  everywhere. 
^^^^•('-'}<ti"nan.)  Is  this  a  Mexican  company?— 
Iho  Mexican  National  Packing  Company  is  an 
Ohicro""  P^^y-    ^"*^   '*^    registered    oftice    is    in 

182.3.  (Mr.    Weddel.)  In   Brazil    you   state   that   the 
I  rust    then>    has    a    monopoly   of   the    trade?— No      I     ' 
said  a  concession  was  offered  to  mo,  and  I  could  not 
ae^al  with  It,   and   I  was  informed   by  the  gentleman 

k„^.^?"^  ^m*"*    business   to   me  that   it   had    been 
bought  by  a  Trust  firm. 

\^^'*;u^°"  """^^  ^^  incorrectlv  informed.  It  w,i<. 
only   the  other  day   in  the  market   it  was  offered  to 
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others,  so  I  doubt  whether  the  Trust  has  really  any- 
thing to  do  with  it,  unless  your  information  is  very 
recent  ? — I  don't  know  that  I  am  at  liberty  to  mention 
his  name,  but  I  can  find  out  whether  I  may,  but  that 
was  the  information  he  gave  me,  and  I  was  in  the 
business  for  some  time. 

1825.  (Chairman.)  What  was  the  date  of  your  in- 
formation as  to  this  having  been  bought  by  the  Ameri- 
can firms  ? — That  I  cannot  tell  you.  I  think  it  may 
be  about  May.  It  was  a  month  or  two  after  I  had 
given  up  all  idea  qf  having  anything  further  to  do 
with  it. 

1826.  (Mr.  Wcddel.)  You  state  that  the  Trust  has 
considerable  interest  in  Uruguay? — Yes.  I  believe 
you  will  find  that  the  American  troops  are  fed 
on  Uruguay  meat  provided  by  Libby,  McNeill  and 
Libby.  I  believe  Libby,  McNeill  and  Libby  are  a 
Trust  firm. 

1827.  That  is  so,  but,  of  course,  as  far  as  meat 
goes,  there  is  only  one  freezing  works  there  in  Uru- 
guay ? — I  have  never  been  there. 

1828.  And  that  is  entirely  independent.  There  is 
not  a  single  share  held  by  the  Trust  there? — I  don't 
think  I  said  they  controlled  Uruguay.  I  said  they  had 
large  interests  there,  I  know. 

1829.  (Mr.  Fountain.)  You  say  on  page  5  of  your 
proof  that  the  policy  of  the  Trust  has  been  to  diminish 
the  supply  of  live  animals  and  increase  the  imports 
of  chilled  and  frozen  beef.  Is  not  it  a  fact  that  the 
imports  of  frozen  beef  from  the  United  States  have 
init  increased  to  any  extent.  The  big  increase  has  been 
from  Argentina  ? — That   is   so. 

1830.  Really  this  paragraph  hangs  on  your  conten- 
tion that  the  Trust  firms  control  the  Argentine  trade  ? 
— They  are  getting  and  eventually  will  get  the  control 
of  the  Argentine  trade.  I  don't  say  they  control  the 
whole  of  it  now,  because  I  know  well  that  they  don't. 

1831.  It  is  only  on  the  assumption  that  they  control 
the  Argentine  trade  that  the  view  of  the  policy  of  the 
Trust  to  which  you  give  exnression  can  be  sustained  ? 
—You  will  find,  I  thinlc,  up  to  last  year  as 
rigards  the  imports  of  fresh  beef  from  the  States 
Ihere  has  been  a  very  large  increase.  Except  for  the 
vtar  1903,  which  was  an  exceptional  year,  you  will 
find  that  from  1900  up  U>  1907  practically  there  has 
beiMi  an  increase  every  year. 

1832.  I  think  if  you  look  at  the  figures  yon  will  see, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  the  imports  of  fresh  beef  from 
the  United  States  have  b<M'n  very  nearly  stationary  : 
In  1902,  114,000  tons  ;  190.'5,  134,000  ;  119,000  in  1904  ; 
111  000  in  1905  ;  there  was  a  large  drop  in  those  two 
years.  Then  in  1906  it  was  121,000,  and  in  1907  it 
was  120,000?— Anv  way,  there  was  a  rise  between 
1902  and  1907  of  6,300  tons,  without  allowing  anything 
for  the  Argentine. 

18.33.  Taking  the  years  individually,  if  you  go  back 
to  1901,  1900,  and  1899  in  each  one  of  the  three  years 
the  importation  has  been  greater  than  in  the 
last.  My  point  is  that  this  last  paragraph  here  prac- 
tically assumes  that  the  Trust  have  control  of  the 
Argentine  trade?— Yes.  You  might  almfjst  put  it  in 
that  way. 

IH.'U  What  do  you  wish  us  to  infer  from  yonr  state- 
ment^that  that  is  the  policy  ?— Th*  policy  has  been 
to  send  less  live  cattle  over  here,  because  they  are  able 
to  treat  the  whole  of  the  by-prr)ducts  on  the  spot  and, 
as  is  very  well  known,  save  the  great  profit  on  killing 
the  animals.  That  is  whv  there  is  such  tremendous 
waste  in  this  country  by  tiio  local  butchers  killing  for 
themselves.  The  great  profit  to  be  made  on  killing 
animals  is  out  of  the  by-products.  They  can 
treat  practically  every  single  atom  of  the  animal  and 
turn  it  to  some  use.  If  they  send  the  live  cattle  over 
here   they   lose  the  by-products. 

1*35.  That  would  be  also  true  of  any  firm  in  the 
United  States  or  elsewhere.  It  is  not  tecause  they 
belong  to  the  Trust  that  they  have  taken  this  action? 
—No,  I  should  not  say  so,  except  in  this  way. 
Take  the  Ix«ther  Trust,  for  instance,  which  is  an  off- 
shf^t  of  the  Beef  Trust.  They  have  the  opportunity, 
if  they  kill  the  animals  in  the  States,  of  putting  all 
th<(  hides  into  the  T>eath<>r  Trust.  That  is  proved 
in    a    great   measure,   because   you    will   find    a   great 
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many  of  the  hides  of  the  animals  that  come  over 
here  are  returned  to  the  States.  There  is  any  amount 
of  evidence  of  that. 

1836.  You  say  on  page  3  that  the  price  of  beef  is 
fixed  every  morning  by  the  Trust  firms  according  to 
the  supply  of  meat  each  firm  agrees  to  put  on  the 
market.  Is  it  your  view  that  the  firms  meet  daily 
and  decide  what  proportion  of  the  supply  should  be 
furnished  by  each  ? — Yes.  That  I  am  perfectly  cer- 
tain of  from  the  evidence  that  I  have  had  brought 
before  me. 

1837.  Daily  ?— Yes,  in  London.  They  don't  do  that 
always  in  the  country.  They  used  to  fix  the  price 
weekly  in  some  parts  of  the  country,  and  they  did  not 
compare  supplies  every  day. 

1838.  (Chairman.)  In  answer  just  now  to  Mr. 
Weddel,  you  said  something  about  the  control  of  the 
Trust  in  the  Argentine  being  more  apparent  if  the 
observations  had  been  made  in  reference  to  something 
that  occurred  three  weeks  ago.  Was  joining  the 
Frozen  Meat  Trade  Association  what  you  had  in  your 
mind  ? — Yes. 

1839.  (Mr.  Field.)  With  reference  to  the  letter  you 
quoted  from  I  understood  you  to  say  in  the 
beginning  that  these  firms  refused  to  sell  meat,  even 
though  their  clients,  that  is,  their  customers,  were 
prepared  to  pay.  What  you  read  for  us  did  not 
prove  that? — I  don't  think  I  brought  that  out  in 
reading. 

1840.  What  you  read  proved  only  that  he  had  a 
dispute  about  the  quality  of  meat.  I  want  to  know 
have  these  firms  called  the  Trust  refused  to  supply 
meat  at  any  price,  because  they  had  a  dispute? — Have 
they  refused  to  supply  a  dealer  with  meat  because  he 
was  on  the  black  list  ? 

1841.  No,  but  a  dealer  who  has  paid  them,  but  has 
had  a  dispute  with  them  about  price  ? — No ;  I  don't 
think  I  stated  they  refusetl  to  supply,  if  they  had  a 
dispute. 

1842.  No,  you  did  not,  but  I  inferred  it  from  the 
paragraph.  Do  I  understand  you  to  convey  in 
your  evidence  that,  more  or  less,  as  circumstances  of 
finance,  and  various  other  conditions  ])ermit,  the 
Trust,  that  is  to  say,  the  Bivf  Trust  in  America, 
have  endeavoured  to  control  the  Mexican,  Argentine, 
Uruguayan,  and  Venezuelan  supplies? — No,  I  don't 
say  that  they  control  the  Uruguayan  and  Venezuelan 
suppli<s,  but  they  have  large  interests  in  both,  and 
I  think  they  now  control  both  Argentine  and  Mexican 
supplies. 

1843.  As  far  as  they  possibly  could  ? — They  are  get- 
ting a  footing  in  all  those  countries,  and  with  the 
enormous  nower  they  have  behind  them  in  the  way 
of  capital  it  stands  to  reason  they  will  be  able  to 
control  in  the  course  of  time  the  exports  of  meat  from 
all  those  countries. 

1844.  That  is  exactly  the  point  I  want  to  get  out. 
You  contend  that  the  Amercan  company,  which  prac- 
tically trades  as  a  Mexican  company  in  Mexico,  con- 
trols the  Mexican  shares  under  present  conditions  to 
a  large  extent? — -T  cannot  say  that  it  does  entirely. 

184.5.  But  to  a  largo  extent? — Yes. 

1846.  The  same  is  true  of  Argentina? — Yes;  I 
should  say  with  Messrs.  Swift  cutting  into  the  Argen- 
tina trade  there  has  been  considerable  trouble  among 
the  exporters  of  Argentina  meat, 

1847.  Does  your  later  information  lead  you  to  be- 
lieve that  this  concession  in  Brazil  has  been  bought 
by  the  Americans? — I  was  informed  so,  I  think  some 
time  in  the  beginning  of  May. 

1848.  With  regard  to  Uruguay,  you  say  that  Cudahy 
and  Libby  are  doing  a  largo  business  there,  and 
they  are  more  or  less  in  touch  with  the  Trust? — I 
should  not  like  to  say  doing  the  largest  business  there, 
but  we  know  they  are  doing  a  very  large  business 
there.  We  also  know  that  they  are  both  what  are 
called  Trust  firms, 

1849.  It  would  bo  absolutely  true  to  say  that  they 
aro  large  exporters  in  the  meat  industry  in  that  coun- 
try ?— Yes. 

1850.  Is  the  same  true  of  Venezuela  ?— I  believe  so. 
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1S51.  1   undemUiia  you  to  say  that  the  policy  of 
tho  Tult  .»  not  to  «-nd  live  cattle  to  th.s  country 
bu^  t"  hnv..  the  ....-at  k.ll«l  tlu-n.  ana  brought     v.r 
h,n.  an  chilM  or  froz...  U.^-f /^Yes.      1    Uuuk   that 
that  proves  it»i>lf  from  the  lijjun>8. 

1853.  You  know  it  is  much  dearer  to  send  live 
cattlot— Yes,  it  is. 

185S  Do  you  think  one  of  the  reasons  why  they 
prefer  to  send  the  n.eat  either  chilled  or  frozen  is  be- 
cause they  utilise  the  by-producte ?-I  should  think 
that  that  is  the  main  reason. 

1854.  That  enables  them  to  start  in  some  other 
dit«cUon  in  leather  and  various  other  things  that 
conn?  from  cattle  ?— Yes. 

1850.  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  the  fact  that  live 
cattle  are  exported  hero  into  Deptford  and  also  to 
Liverpool— I  don't  know  whether  it  is  so  true  of 
Deptford,  but  it  is  true  of  Liverpool— and  that  after 
the  animals  are  kilk-d  the  hides  go  back  to  America  / 
—1  know  that  the  hides  go  back  from  Deptford  1 
don't  know  about  Birkenhead.  I  have  never  been 
there. 

186C  You  know  they  are  shipped  under  these  condi- 
tions?—Tlu-y  are  what  is  called  ear-marked  by  the 
Trust. 

1857.  Have  vou  had  any  experience  of  retail  prices 
in  America?  "Have  you  ever  been  there?— No.  1  have 
never  been  tliere. 

1858.  Like  the  gentlemen  hero  the  other  day,  you 
know  nothinj;  about  what  is  done  in  America?— I  hope 
I  know  a  little  more  than  they  do. 

1859.  The  witnesses  from  Armour's  practically  dis- 
provi-d  the  evidence  you  gave  us  on  several  points?— 
1  have  not  seen  that. 

1860.  (Mr.  liowcrman.)  Have  you  any  knowledge  of 
the  "Cattle  Drovers'  Journal,"  a  publication  in 
Chicago?—!  have  seen  copies  of  it.  I  believe  it  is  a 
journal  published  in  Chicago,  and  1  believe  it  is  what 
is  called  a  Trust  journal.  Some  of  the  big  firms  in 
England  publish  journals,  in  which  they  give  trade 
slatibtics  and  prices  to  suit  themselves  and  to  suit 
their  own  market  and  so  on,  and  they  are  very  re- 
liable as  far  as  their  own  interests  are  concerned, 
but  not  so  much  good  to  anybody  else  in  competition 
with  them,  and  1  think  that  the  "Cattle  Drovers' 
Journal  "  is  one  of  those  papers. 

1861.  Do  you  take  the  figures  given  in  that  journal 
as  applying  mainly  to  the  IVust  or  as  official  applying 
to  the  tra<le  in  general  ?— It  is  owned  by  Trust  men, 
I'ress  agents  of  tlie  Trust,  or  whatever  they  call  them- 
selves, and  only  publishes  what  suits  them,  I  should 
think. 

1862.  With  regard  to  retail  shops,  1  think  you  have 
stati-d  in  your  evidence  that  it  is  not  unknown  for 
members  of  the  Trust  to  do  a  retail  trade.  Ha.ve  you 
any  knowle<lge  on  that  point? — As  regards  retail  busi- 
ness over  here,  a  man  called  to  see  me  two  or  three 
days  ago,  and  to-day  he  sent  me  a  paper  proving  what 
be  had  said.  He  told  me  that  Schwartzschild  and  Sulz- 
berge 

1863.  (Vhairman.)  They  are  the  same  as  Archer  and 
Dawson  hero? — Archpr  and  Sulzberger.  The  Sulz- 
biTgcr  ill  that  firni'is  the  Sulzberger  who  is  a  partner 
with  Schwartzschild. 

1864.  They  used  to  be  Archer  and  Dawson  hero?— 
Yes.  Dawson  has  retired.  Schwartzschild  and  Sulz- 
berger have  been  opening  shops  down  in  Surrey  lately, 
in  a  little  village  called  Cobham,  with  a  branch  at 
Kingston  and  a  branch  at  another  little  village  called 
Hersham.  There  was  a  butcher  there,  the  name  (i{ 
Grimwich.  He  was  the  chief  butcher  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, and  killed  all  his  own  meat.  I  believe  Mr. 
Grimwich  is  dead,  and  these  shops  in  Hersham,  Wal- 
ton, and  Kingston-on-Thames  are  now  occupied  by 
managers,  and  they  send  out  these  letters :  "  J  E. 
Grimwich,  Local  Agents  for  Schwartzschild  and 
Snlzberger's  llefrigerated  Beef  and  Pork  Products." 
Y<Hi  cannot  buy  English  meal  in  Grimwich's  shop. 
You  can  only,  buy  Rchwartzcchild  and  Sulzberger's 
l>wf.  Iliere  is  an  absolute  case  »f  an  old  English 
bii'incMs  having  passed  over  to  a  Trust  firm. 


1866.  Can  you  state  if  Armour  or  Swift  are  en- 
i;aged  in  the  retail  trade  in  i)arl8  of  Great  Britain? — 
it  is  difficult  to  say,  except  as  regards  Kingston  and 
Croydon,  where  1  have  si'eii  it  myself.  On  Saturday 
night  you  can  buy  retail  meat  at  the  depots  which 
aro  supposed  to  be  only  for  wholesale  purfxtses,  and 
I  am  told  and  believe  it  is  the  same  at  the  depots 
in  the  south  coast  towns  and  also  in  the  north. 

1866.  Reference  has  been  made  to  the  opinion  of 
salesmen  not  only  in  London,  but  in  the  provinces, 
with  regard  to  the  Beef  Trust.  'Have  you  any  evi- 
dence with  regard  to  that — any  special  evidence  which 
will  bo  forthcoming? — It  is  very  difficult  to  produce 
a  witness.  They  urn  rather  afraid  to  come  forward, 
but  there  are  ono  or  two  of  them  who  have  written 
to  me,  and  I  have  got  their  letters.  One  gentleman 
in  particular,  Mr.  William  Cooper,  who  is  a  very 
old  and  very  respected  member  of  the  Smith  field  Mar- 
ket, says  ho  would  be  very  glad  if  I  would  read  his 
letter. 

1867.  (Mr.  Field.)  I  know  him.  It  would  be  well 
if  we  could  get  him  as  a  witness  ? — Unfortunately  you 
cannot  have  him.  He  is  partially  paralysed,  and  he 
cannot  walk.  He  writes  me: — "Dear  Sir, — I  regret 
to  state  that  my  health  will  not  allow  me  to  attend 
to  give  evidence  before  the  Board  of  Trade  Committee. 
....  I  have  had  over  forty  years'  experience  of 
Sraithfield  Market,  and  I  know  that  combination  does 
exist  among  certain  American  and  other  firms  for 
the  purpose  of  controlling  the  price  and  supply  of 
boef  ill  this  country.  To  prove  this,  inquiry  has  only 
to  be  made  into  the  fact  that  Trust  firms  are  the  only 
shippers  from  North  American  ports.  Freights  are 
secured  by  these  firms  months  and  even  years  in 
advance  in  every  vessel  built  to  carry  cattle  or  meat, 
and  there  is  no  possibility  of  any  independent  supply 
being  shipped  here  because  freights  cannot  be  ob- 
tained by  independent  shippers.  If  the  Trust  firms 
have  no  cattle  or  meat  to  ship  the  vessels  are  sent 
over  empty  rather  than  on©  pound  of  uncontrolled 
beef  should  be  landed  in  Great  Britain. 

"I  have  not  altered  my  opinion  expressed  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Court  of  Common  Council  on  January 
16th.  last  that  English  trade  and  English  supplies  in 
Smithfield  Market  are  being  slowly  ousted  by  chilled 
and  frozen  imports,  and  that  a  time  will  come,  and 
is  not  far  distant,  when  tliere  will  not  be  one  ounce 
of  British  produce  in  the  market  unless  some  steps 
are  taken  to  prevent  the  foreign  combination  or  Trust 
obtaining  that  monopoly  and  control  for  which  they 
are  working." 

1868  (Mr.  Bowerman.)  1  may  take- it  from  you 
that  Mr.  Cooper  is  an  expert  in  these  matters?— 
Yes,  he  is  a  very  great  expert.  He  is  the  leading 
man  in  Smithfield  Market  as  regards  knowledge  ol 
the  trade. 


1869.  Any  opinion  expressed  by  Mr.  Cooper  will 
receive  indorsement  by  the  English  salesmen  at 
Smithfield?— I  should  say  so,  distinctly. 

(Mr.  Field.)  Mr.  Cooper  is  a  very  good  man. 

1870.  (Mr.  Bmccrman.)  In  Chapter  5  you  refer  to 
the  state  of  trade  at  Smithfield.  I  take  it  that  Mr. 
Cooper  is  your  authoritv  for  that  ?— Everything  that  i 
wrote  down  in  this  chapter  5  is  a  quotation  from  re- 
jKirts  of  the  Markets  Sub-Committees  of  the  City  of 
Ix)ndon. 

1871.  (Chairman.)  A  great  deal  of  it  was  not  gone 
into  because  we  are  going  to  have  evidence  from 
that? — It  was  all  quotation. 

(Mr.  Bowerman.)  In  Chapter  9  you  give  statistics, 
and  draw  certain  deductions  from  those  statistics. 
Are  they  your  own,  or  have  you  any  particular  author- 
ity for  them  ? 

1872.  (Chairman.)  The  deductions  are  his  own.  The 
statistics  come  from  the  Board  of  Trade? — No.  The 
first  part  of  that  is  a  quotation  from  the  Agricultural 
Statistics  in  1907,  by  Mr.  Rew. 

1873.  (Mr.  Botcerman.)  May  I  take  it  you  liave 
authority  for  the  deductions,  and  the  figures  given  ? — 
Yes.  I  think  all  that  part  down  to  the  imports  of 
live  and  dead  beef  is  taken  from  the  Board  of  Agri- 
culture statistics. 
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1874.  (Chairman.)  Not,  surely,  the  deductions  at 
the  bottom  of  i'age  9  and  the  top  of  Page  10?— No. 
I  said  as  far  as  "  imports  of  live  and  dead  beef." 

1875.  The  deductions  are  your  own? — They  are 
hardly  deductions.     They  are  facts,   most  of  them. 

1876.  (Mr.  Bowerman.)  Your  statements  there  can 
be  backed  up  by  evidence  of  others? — I  think  I  have 
given  a  considerable  amount  of  evidence,  and  I  can 
produce  a  great  deal  more. 

1877.  Keference  has  been  made  bo  a  fall  in  prices 
about  last  Christmas  time.  What  was  the  reason,  in 
your  opinion? — There  was  a  very  large  supply  of 
American  chilled  beef,  and  if  you  take  the  returns  for 
the  London  Central  Market  you  will  see  that  they 
dumped  a  lot  of  stuff  in  the  market  during  the  last  few 
days,  a  great  deal  more  than  they  usually  put  in,  and 
on  Monday,  the  23rd  of  December,  they  put  in  577 
tons  of  beef,  a  total  much  above  the  daily  average. 
They  knocked  psices  down  tremendously  that  week. 
English  went  down  2d.  or  3d.  per  stone,  American 
went  down  2d.  or  3d.,  Deptford  killed  American  re- 
frigerated went  down  only  Id.,  River  Plate  chilled 
went  down  2d.  or  3d.,  River  Plate  frozen  went  down 
2d.  That  was  in  the  week  between  Tuesday,  17th  of 
December,  and  December  23rd. 

1878.  Reference  has  been  made  to  flie  Frozen  Meat 
Trade  Association.  State  the  reasons  given,  if  any, 
by  Armour  and  Swift  for  joining  that  Association? — 
1  heard  some  information  about  that.  The  reason 
Armour  and  Swift  have  for  joining  the  Association  is 
the  prohibition  of  box  goods,  and  they  have  induced 
the  Association  to  take  the  matter  up  for  them.  Box 
goods  are  boneless  beef,  stuff  with  which  the  Local 
Government  Board  have  had  considerable  diffi- 
culty lately.  Within  the  last  three  weeks  they  have 
condemned  in  Dublin  11,000  boxes  out  of  20,000. 

1879.  (Mr.  Field.)  I  believe  it  is  much  more? — You 
can  find  out  all  about  that  in  a  report  by  Dr. 
Buchanan.  He  reported  to  the  Local  Government 
Board  in  last  January.  They  used  to  get  rid  of  all 
their  rubbish  by  putting^  it  into  boxes,  freezing  it,  and 
sending  it  over  here.  That  has  been  stopped  by  the 
Local  Government  Board,  and  the  pretext  for  joining 
the  A.ssociation  is  that  they  can  get  the  Association 
to  fight  their  battle  for  them  against  the  Local 
Government  Board. 

1880.  (Mr.  Bowerman.)  Has  it  been  brought  to 
your  knowledge,  at  any  time,  that  competition  pre- 
vails between  these  American  firms  as  to  selling 
prices — that  is.  one  firm  underselling  the  other  ? — No. 
1  never  hoard  of  any  American  firm  underselling  any 
other  American  firm. 

1881.  If,  as  is  suggested,  they  &x  a,  price,  it  is 
hardly  reasonable  to  -suppose  that  they  are  going  to 
undercut  eacli  otlier  ? — Yes.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I 
have  been  told  that  there  has  been  more  than  pne  cas3 
in  the  provinces  whore  a  local  agent  sold  below  the 
agreed  price,  and  he  has  been  dismissed  from  his 
position  at  once.  I  don't  think  they  allow  any  under- 
cutting among   themselves. 

1882.  (Chairman.)  We  were  told  by  one  set  of  inde- 
pendent witnesse.s  that  Cudahy  was  undercutting  the 
other  American  firms  in  Scolland  ? — I  have  not  heard 
it.  But  this  letter  i.s  ratfler  important.  I  got  it  a 
few  days  ago  from  an  agent  for  one  of  the  firms,  in 
which  he  Udls  me  "  Armours  are  sending  out  any 
amount  of  Western  ranch  beef  at  2s.  9d.  for  hinds  and 
2s.  Id.  fores,  cash  asked,  cutting  up  native  trade 
all  over  the  country.  As  the  price  is  really  lower 
than  frozen  hinds  are  selling  at,  it  does  not 
look     as     if  the    shortage     from     the     States     is    so 


great  as  they  are  making  out,  or  those  beasts  would 
be  kept  in  the  country  fattening."  That  may  be  the 
diffirenco  you  are  referring  to.  They  are  cutting  up 
the  trade  in  cheaper  meat. 

1883.  (Mr.  Field.)  That  is  only  a  recent  develop- 
ment?— That  is  only  within  the  last  few  days. 

1884.  (Mr.  Bowerman.)  It  is  rather  suggestive  that 
the  firms  which  you  look  upon  as  forming  the  Trust 
should  compete  with  one  another? — I  don't  think 
Armours  are  doing  this  to  compete  with  Swifts. 
There  is  an  arrangement  with  them  as  regards  frozen 
meat,  but  this  is  an  arrangement  to  smash  English 
business.  There  is  no  butclier  in  England  who  can 
sell  meat  at  this  price,  and  as  for  the  poor  farmer  he 
has  not  got  an  earthly  chance. 

1885.  I  think  you  expressed  dissatisfaction  with  the 
Garfield  report.  Have  you  any  reason  for  doubting 
its  accuracy  ? — Only  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
Garfield  report  did  not  cover  the  Trust.  It  only 
covered  the  big  firms.  It  took  Swift,  Armour,  Morris, 
and  the  National  Packing  Company,  and  the  other 
two,  Schwartzschild  and  Sulzberger,  and  Cudahy,  and 
simply  went  into  tiiose  six  businesses,  forgetting  alto- 
gether, or  taking  no  notice  of  the  fact,  that  each  of 
those  six  had  hundreds  of  agencies  and  houses ;  and 
the  figures  for  the  agencies  and  houses  were  taken  no 
notice  of  at  all  by  Mr.   Garfield. 

1886.  (Chairman.)  We  have  got  the  report  of  Mr. 
Garfield,  and  shall  be  able  to  see  how  far  that  is  so? — 
If  you  read  that  report,  read  Chapter  9  in  this  book 
— 1  have  got  half-a-dozen  copies  of  it — that  explains 
why  Mr.   Garfield's  report  is  so  very  unjust. 

1887.  (Mr.  Bowerman.)  Considerable  stress  has 
been  laid  on  the  fact  that  they  are  dealing  in  a 
perishable  article.  Have  they  not,  under  their 
methods,  a  very  great  advantage  compared  with  the 
English  meat  salesman  ? — Most  decidedly,  because,  as 
regards  Smithfield,  they  don't  put  all  the  meat  that 
they  sell  in  Smithfield  through  Smithfield.  You  go  to 
Swifts,  or  to  Armours,  and  you  see  a  little  beef  hang- 
ing up,  and  the  price  is  quoted  to  you,  but  you  can- 
not choose  your  side,  or  your  hind-quarter,  or  what- 
ever you  want.  You  buy  from  a  sample  and  your 
meat  is  sent  down  from  the  freezing  house.  'Ihey 
don't  bring  any  considerable  quantity  of  the 
stuff  on  the  market  at  all.  With  the  English- 
man, everything  he  sells  he  has  got  to  bring  on  to  the 
market.  At  the  end  of  the  day,  if  it  is  not  sold,  he 
can  put  it  into  one  of  the  cold  storages  round  about, 
but  the  American  has  the  advantage,  because  he  never 
brings  it  out  of  the  cold  storage  until  it  is  sold. 
Take  the  case  of  a  summer's  day,  or  a  muggy  day,  at 
this  time  of  year,  the  meat  will  deteriorate  very 
quickly  in  the  open  air.  The  Englishman  does  not 
get  the  same  chance  as  the  American  in  that  way. 

1888.  (Mr.  Field.)  Your  argument  is  that  the  meat 
in  the  hands  of  the  American  is  not  so  perishable  as 
it  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Englishman  ? — Cfertainly  not. 
He  can  keep  it  there  for  weeks. 

1889.  (Mr.  Ward.)  Why  cannot  the  Englishman  do 
the  same? — Don't  you  think  you  had  better  get 
that  from  an  expert  salesman? 

1890.  (Chairman.)  I  think  that  the  explanation  is 
really  quite  simple.  The  Americans,  as  they  say 
themselves,  use  the  sliips  as  the  storage.  They  don't 
bring  it  out  of  the  ship  until  they  want  to  sell  it.  The 
Englishman  has  to  put  it  into  storage  if  he  wishes  to 
keep  it? — And  you  can  have  evidence  from  Smith- 
field.  Seventy-five  per  cent,  of  the  Smithfield  sales- 
wen  are  dependent  on  the  Americans  for  their  sup- 
plies, and  they  have  to  buy  it  and  put  it  into  their 
stalls. 


J.  J.  TiioMsoN,  Esq.,  examined. 


1891.  (Chairman.)  You  have  no  wish  to  conceal 
your  name? — No.  My  own  feeling  was  that,  being 
manager  of  a  public  co/npany,  we  did  not  wish  to 
give  evidence  that  might  possibly  offend  any  of  those 
mterestefl  in  the  trade. 

1892.  You  are  managing  director  of  Messrs.  East- 
mans, Limited? — Yes. 


1893.  And  I  think  you  are  shopkeepers  having  a 
large  business  in  the  retail  trade? — Yes. 

1894.  What  do  you  say  as  to  combination  among 
shiDpors  from  the  United  States  of  live  cattle  and 
chiilod  meat? — ^It  is  generally  known  in  the  trade 
that  thero  is  a  working  combination  among  the  ship- 
pers both  with  regard  to  quantities  shipped  and  with 
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rvj-ard  to  the  wgulaUon  <.f  prices  in  thiB  country, 
bnt  I  for  o«H»  dont  •«.  that  then-  can  bo  any  objec- 
tion to  «uch  a  thing.  They  arc  dealing  with  a  very 
bic  trade  in  a  perishable  article,  and  1  think  it  is 
qwto  iMitimat©  for  them  to  arrange  among  them- 
•olrea  a*  far  aa  possible  to  avoid  *»?  8^"^.  ""'*  ~!^ 
to  get  tho  beat  pricea  they  can  for  the  articles  they 
are  selling. 

1805  I  think  your  view  is  that  they  don't  make 
very  largo  profits?-  I  am  sure  they  don't  make  very 
Inrio  profits.  We  had  a  long  experienco  of  shipping 
beef  from  America  to  the  English  marketo,  and  we 
had  to  give  it  up  because  we  made  large  losses.  Uur 
circumstances  were  quite  different  from  those  of  the 
American  shippers,  because  we  had  not  a  big  business 
in  America  to  form  a  backbone  to  our  business  in  Jbng- 
land  They  have.  They  have  so  largo  a  business  in 
America  that  what  they  ship  to  England  is  only  a 
small  percenUge  of  the  total  business  which  they  do, 
and  they  can  better  stand  the  fluctuations  of  the 
English  market  by  having  that  big  business  at  home. 

1896.  Your  view  is  that  the  rise  in  American  prices 
is  due  to  the  shortage  of  supply  in  the  Linited 
States?— Yes. 

1897.  In  rofen-nct'  to  that  question,  what  do  you 
rijard  as  affecting  the  supply  in  America?— I  believe 
that  in  1907  they  had  a  very  poor  maize  crop,  and 
they  also  had  their  financial  troubles,  which  upset 
the  cattle  business  as  well  as  every  other  business. 
and  as  a  consequence  of  the  two  things  the  shipments 
to  this  country  show  a  tremendous  falling-off  both  of 
live  cattle  and  of  refrigerated  meat;  and  over  and 
above  tiiese  influences  which  affected  the  business  last 
year  there  is  the  fact  that  the  population  in  the 
titatea  is  growing  very  rapidly— more  rapidly 
than  the  supply  of  live  cattle  is  growing  in  propor- 
tion— and  consequently  there  is  a  smaller  margin  of 
beef  to  ship  to  this  country. 

1898.  At  the   present   moment   you   think   there   is 
an    ample    supply    of    grass-fed  cattle?— Yes,   but   a 
short  supnly  of  the  cattle  fed  for  the  best  families 
in  England  ;   and  just  to  point  out  the  difference  be- 
tween grass-fed  and    corn-fed    cattle   I    may  mention 
that   last  Friday  I   saw  hanging  side  by  side  in  our 
shop    in  Smithtield    Market   chilled  quarters   of   beef 
from   tho  Argentine  Republic  and  chilled  quarters  of 
beef  from    the    United    States    of    the    first    quality. 
Anyone  who  was  not   an  export  would  say   that  one 
beef  was  verv   much   tho   same   as   the  other.     As   a 
matter  of  fact.  West-end  butchers  would   pay   3d.   a 
pound   more  for  tho  corn-fed   States   beef  than    they 
were  paying  for  Argentine  chilled  beef.     That  shows 
that  tho  short  supply  of  the  best  quality  of  beef  just 
now   has  necessarily  run  up   the  price.     I  don't  wish 
to  appear  as  an  advocate  for  the  American  shippers 
in  any  way.     I   just  want  to  give  my  candid  opinion 
that  the  high    prices    are   caused    altogether   by    the 
short   shipments  on  the  other  side.        We  have   two 
businesses   in   America.     We  deal  largely   in  the  best 
quality  of  boef.     We  supply  the  best  hotels— the  Wal- 
dorf and  so  on— and  we  have  the   greatest  difficulty 
in  getting  a  sufficient  quantity  of  prime  beef  for  our 
own  business  in   America.     What  is  called   the  Beef 
Tnist — 1   don't   atlmit  for  a   moment  there   is   any — 
working    together,   as    1    hold    they   should    do,     has 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  tho   high   price  or   the 
shortage  of  Ame^i^an  beef  over  hero  at  pres<mt.     It 
Ih  a  question  of  supply  and  demand  altogether. 

1899.  The  American  shipjK>rs,  we  have  been  told, 
acquired  a  great  many  stalls  in  Rmithfield? — They 
have. 

1900.  Does  that,  in  your  view,  give  them  control 
over  the  market? — Distinctly,  inasmuch  as  they  very 
much  regulate  the  price,  but  it  is  a  change  that  was 
almost  sure  to  come  about. 

1901.  I  geo  you  say  here,  that  the  reason  of  their 
acquiring  the  stalls  waa  in  order  to  get  rid  of  the  com- 
mission?   Yes,  and  have  full  control  over  (he  meat. 

1903.  Now,  instead  of  English  salesmen  selling  on 
commission,  they  have  to  buy  from  the  Americans, 
and  then  n-sell? — Yea. 

190.T  That  is  a  disa<lvantage  to  tho  English  sales- 
man T— Ye«,  a  distinct  disadvantage.     I  can  point  out 


how  that  disadvantage  arises.  Swifts  may  have  a 
large  shop  down  in  that  market.  A  man  a  few  yards 
from  tlicni  may  have  this  business.  In  the  morning  he 
has  to  buy  his  beef  from  Swifts,  and  re-sell  it  to  his 
own  customers.  If  it  is  a  falling  market,  an  hour  or 
two  after  he  has  bought  his  beef.  Swifts  have,  prob- 
ably, dropped  the  price  themselves  to  tho  very 
butchers  that  this  man  has  to  deal  with,  so  he  has  to 
fight  against  a  business  of  this  description,  which  is 
disastrous  sometimes  to  him.  They  don't  make  any- 
thing like  the  amount  of  money  they  used  to  make, 
but  I  don't  see  how  that  is  to  be  avoided  either.  That 
is  the  trouble. 

1904.  In  the  same  way  the  Americans  have  selling 
agents  all  over  the  kingdom  ?— Yes. 

1905.  Do  you  mean  wholesale  selling  agents? — 
AVholesale.     They  don't  go  into  retail  at  all. 

1906.  We  have  just  been  given  this  bill-heading; 
do  you  know  Kingston,  Surrey  ? — Yes. 

1907.  It  looks  there  as  if  Mr.  Grimwich  was  acting 
as  agents  for  Messrs.  Schwartzschild  and  Sulzberger? 
. — So  he  is,  but  he  only  sells  wholesale.  We  have  a 
shop  in  Kingston,  and  buy  meat  from  these  people, 
and  they  don't  go  into  the  retail  trade. 

1908.  Grimwich  is  only  wholesale? — He  is  whole- 
sale agent,  local  agent  for  Schwartzschild  and  Sulz- 
berger, one  of  the  big  American  shippers. 

1909.  You  are  quite  sure  about  Mr.  Grimwich, 
because  we  have  had  very  specific  evidence  that  he  is 
a  retail  man  ? — I  would  not  say  that  he  has  not  got  a 
retail  shop,  but  I  am  quite  sure  that  when  they  say 
here  they  are  local  agents  for  Schwartzschild  and 
Sulzberger  that  means  they  are  wholesale  agents. 

1910.  That  is  quite  easily  ascertained  ? — Yes.  We 
know  him  as  a  wholesale  agent.  If  any  one  says  he 
has  got  a  retail  shop  as  well,  perhaps  "he  has.  I 
could  not  say  anything  to  the  contrary.  I  know  the 
name  as  a  wholesale  agent. 

1911.  You  think  that  the  American  firms  are  gradu- 
ally obtaining  a  similar  command  over  the  Argentine 
trade? — Yes.  I  am  afraid  they  are.  Swift  and  Com- 
pany have  bought  the  La  Plata  works,  and  there  are 
negotiations  going  on  between  some  of  the  other  Ameri- 
can shippers  and  the  owners  of  the  other  j)lants  in 
South  America,  which  may  result  in  more  of  the  South 
American  plant  being  obtained  by  the  North  American 
shippers. 

1915.  (Chairman.)  We  have  been  told  that  Armours 
have  been  or  are  in  negotiations  with  the  Smitlifield 
and  Argentina? — Yes.  They  have  been  nibbling  all 
round. 

191G.  They  have  also  been  trying  to  get  the  Frigori- 
fioo  Argentino? — Tliat  has  not  come  under  my  own 
personal  knowledge.     That  is  Just  what  I  hear. 

1917.  In  the  same  way  we  were  told  that  Morris 
were  negotiating  for  some  other  firms? — Yes.  'I'hey 
have  all  been  nibbling  down  there.  And  one  reason 
why  Swifts  have  gone  to  Argentina  is  that  beef  is  so 
scarce  in  the  States  that  they  could  not  ship  enough 
beef  to  keep  all  their  agencies  and  shops  going  in  this 
country,  and  so  they  were  compelled  to  go  to  Argen- 
tina to  get  sufficient  supplies  to  shiji  to  this  country 
and  keep  their  established  business  going  here.  I 
daresay  there  are  a  lot  of  reasons.  They  gave  that 
as  one  of  the  reasons. 

1918.  You  think  there  is  some  kind  of  comparison  of 
notes  among  the  Argentine  shippers? — Yes.  For 
many  years  past  what  we  call  the  old  shippers, 
James  Nelson  and  Sons,  Sansinena  Company,  and  the 
Rivor  riaU>  Fresh  Meat  Company  have  met 
every  week  to  arrange  prices.  I  don't  think  they 
stick  to  them  with  as  much  closeness  as  the  Ameri- 
cans do  when  they  arrange  prices,  but  tliey  do  meet 
and  compare  notes  and  arrange  prices.  They  still 
continue  to  do  that  even  now,  though  there  are 
throe  or  four  other  companies  in  the  field,  and  they 
don't  arrange  prices. 

1919.  'Ihere  seems  to  be  about  seven? — Yes.  Tho 
new  ones  don't  arrange  prices,  but  the  other  three 
do,  and  it  is  futile  to  a  certain  extent,  but  they  have 
kept  up  the  custom. 

Questions  1912  to  1914  omitted. 
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1920.  As  to  New  Zealand  prices,  there  is  no  combi- 
nation of  any  kind? — No. 

1921.  Nor  in  Australia? — No. 

1922.  You  tell  us  we  can  trust  the  fluctuations  of 
the  wholesale  market,  as  shown  by  Messrs.  Weddel 
and  Company? — Yes,  I  think  their  circular  is  the 
best  on  the  subject,  and  their  annual  review  is  very 
comprehensive. 

1923.  As  to  the  retail  butcher,  you  say  he  is  in  a 
difficulty  because  he  cannot  raise  his  prices,  or  he 
is  very  slow  to  do  so? — There  are  so  many  retail 
butchers  all  over  the  oountry  struggling  for. a  living, 
and  I  daresay  that  we,  having  a  great  many  shops, 
are  jierhaps  a  little  to  blame  for  that  fact ;  but  they 
are  all  so  afraid  of  losing  custom  if  they  do  raise 
retail  prices,  that  they  are  very  slow  to  do  so,  and 
it  is  only  after  the  wholesale  prices  have  ranged  high 
for  a  long  time  that  the  retail  prices  get  up  by  degrees. 

1924.  That  means  at  the  time  a  great  hardship  for 
the  butcher? — For  the  small  retail  butcher.  A  great 
many  small  retail  butchers  are  losing  money  all  over 
the  country  just  now. 

1925.  Because  of  the  rise  in  price  ? — Yes. 

1926.  You  don't  regard  that  as  a  deliberate  intention 
on  the  part  of  any  firms,  but  merely  as  a  necessary 
result  of  the  rise  in  price? — Yes.  The  necessary  and 
natural  result.  The  trouble  about  arranging  prices 
among  retail  butchers  is  this — that  the  demand  is 
greatly  affected  by  the  weather.  In  wet  or  warm 
weather  much  less  meat  is  wanted.  You  cannot  al- 
ways foresee  what  the  weather  is  going  to  be  in  this 
country.  Perhaps  on  a  Saturday  afternoon  butchers 
in  a  certain  district  may  say  "  we  are  going  to  stick 
to  such  and  such  a  price  for  such  and  such  joints," 
and  later  on  see  that  a  great  deal  of  fresh  meat  is 
going  to  be  left  over,  which  wil)  bo  worth  very  little 
on  Monday,  then  all  the  combination  breaks  down. 

1927.  Why  wet  weather? — I  don't  know  why  wet 
weather  affects  it  so  much,  but  it  is  a  well-known 
fact.  I  know  that  a  wet  Saturday  night  means 
disaster  for  us. 

1928.  People  won't  come  out  to  buy? — Yes. 

1929.  (Mr.  Field.)  The  meat  gets  bad?— Yes. 

1930.  (Chairman.)  You  tell  us  that  you  abandoned 
your  business  as  shippers  of  live  cattle  and  dead  meat 
from  the  United  States,  and  that  was  due  to  the 
combination  of  the  big  firms  in  Chicago? — Yes.  When 
Eastman's  plant  was  built  in  New  York  it  was  a 
pioneer  plant.  Mr.  T.  C.  Eastman  was  among  the  first 
shipjters  of  refrigerated  meat  from  the  States  to  Eng- 
land. It  did  not  matter  so  much  in  these  early  days 
where  ho  had  his  plant  fixed,  because  practically  he 
had  a  monopoly  of  the  business,  but  when  refrigerating 
cars  came  into  use  and  big  plants  were  built  out  in  the 
West,  it  was  made  quite  clear  that  beef  could  be  pro- 
duced more  cheaply  in  the  West  than  in  New  York, 
and  we  were  handicapped  to  that  extent.  Mr.  East- 
man was  getting  to  be  an  old  man,  and  he  did  not 
care  to  go  to  the  West  to  establish  plant  there.  The 
result  of  our  experience  was  that  we  could  not  sell 
to  advantage  against  these  men,  and  what  we  made 
on  the  retail  business  was  swallowed  up  by  what  we 
lost  on  the  wholesale  business,  and  we  did  not  pay 
dividends  for  a  g<Kjd  many  years.  Since  giving  up  the 
former  business,  the  company  has  turned  the  comer, 
and  we  have  paid  a  regular  dividend  to  the  ordinary 
shareholders  for  the  last  six  years  as  well  as  a 
preference  dividend  to  the  preference  shareholders. 

1931.  The  whole  point  is  that  it  is  cheaper  and 
easier  under  modern  conditions  to  transport  dead 
cattle  than  live  cattle? — Yes. 

1932.  That  was  the  whole  thing?— I  did  not  mean 
that  quite.  It  was  cheaper  and  easier  to  transport 
refrigerated  beef  to  this  country  than  to  transport 
live  cattle  from  the  West  to  New  York,  kill  them 
there,  and  then  ship  the  dead  meat  to  this  country. 

19.33.  I  was  dealing  with  the  American  trade  itself. 
It  is  cheaper  to  kill  your  cattle  where  it  grows  and 
then  transport  it  here  than  to  transport  it  alive  and 
kill  it  at  the  end  of  its  journey? — No.  I  did  not 
mean  that.  ft  is  more  profitable  to  kill  the  cattle 
out   West,   and   then    ship   the    refrigerated    meat    to 


England  than  to  bring  to  New  York,  kill  there,  and 
then  ship  to  England.  The  shipmeiits  of  live  cattle 
continue  to  com©  regularly  to  Deptford  and  these 
other  places. 

1934.  I  know  that  ? — About  the  freights  there ; 
there  was  a  time  when  we  had  a  contract  with  the 
Cunard  line,  and  paid  30s.  a  ton ;  a  contract  for  three 
years,  to  bring  refrigerated  meat  to  this  country.  I 
know,  as  a  fact,  that  refrigerated  meat  is  being 
brought  to  this  country  now  at  7s.  a  ton.  That  is  a 
come-down  from  30s. 

1935.  Is  that  this  ye&r? — Yes,  at  the  present  mo- 
ment ;  from  7s.  to  15s.  is  the  present  price  per  ton. 
There  is  ample  freight.  If  anyone  wants  to  start 
a  shipping  company  in  the  United  States  for  the 
purpose  of  shipping  cattle  to  this  country,  there  is 
nothing  to  prevent  him,  as  far  as  combination  is  con- 
cerned, either  for  live  cattle  or  dead  meat.  There  is 
plenty  of  room.  Thousands  of  ships  are  laid  up  and 
could  be  adapted  for  the  purpose. 

1936.  We  have  been  told  that  the  big  American  firms 
practically  control  all  the  space  in  the  ships  ;  that  is 
not  your  view? — Not  at  all.  They  control  it  in  a 
certain  way.  They  don't  control  the  space,  but  owing 
to  their  working  together,  and  that  sort  of  thing,  no 
one  who  understands  the  position  would  like  to  risk 
his  money  by  taking  space  and  shipping  against  them. 
They  control  it  in  that  way. 

1937.  (Mr.  Field.)  Is  not  that  practically  con- 
trolling it? — ^Yes. 

1938.  (Chairman.)  It  is  a  different  propositioiij  but 
it  comes  to  the  same  thing  in  the  end? — Yes.  It  is 
pretty  much  the  same  thing  in  the  end.  I  contend 
that  no  Eiiglish  syndicate  could  raise  money,  and  go 
out  to  the  States  of  America  and  establish  a  big 
business  over  there,  and  ship  over  here  against  the 
existing  firms.  They  are  too  strongly  established. 
Swift  and  Company  have  a  capital  of  50,000,000 
dollars.  There  is  another  50,000,000  of  assets,  includ- 
ign  borrowed   money.     That  shows  their  strength. 

1939.  I  think  you  told  us  just  now  that  any  attack 
of  that  kind  on  the  trade  would  be  resisted,  not  by 
one  firm  alone,  but  by  all  firms? — I  should  think  so. 
I  think  they  would  combine  to  protect  themselves. 
They  always  have  done  so.  Speaking  from  experience, 
these  big  firms  in  America  have  been  trying  most  de- 
cidedly to  get  the  trade  here  into  their  own  hands. 

1940.  They  have  worked  together  for  that  purpose? 
— They  have  worked  together  for  that  purpose. 

1941.  There  must  be  some  kind  of  agreement  among 
them  to  that  extent? — I  have  no  doubt  there  is.  1 
know  they  say  they  don't  have  meetings  now,  and 
don't  regulate  the  prices.  All  That  is  nonsense,  be- 
cause they  do  every  morning.  We  have  a  great  many 
shops  along  the  south  of  England.  Every  morning 
the  prices  are  telegraphed  from  Smithfield  Market.. 
The  prices  to-day  are  &id.  hind-quarters,  and  4id.  for 
fore-quarters.  It  is  the  same  price  in  all  these  townw 
in  the  south  of  England.  You  cannot  buy  the  b«»t 
American  beef  for  less  money.  You  can  buy  the 
ranch  beef.  They  are  not  so  strict  in  asking  for  a 
price  for  the  ranch  beef,  or  their  selling  so  much  for 
cash.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  telegraph  to  our  mana- 
gers every  morning  telling  them  what  the  prices  are. 
They  get  the  prices  from  the  American  firms'  people 
every  morning.     They  are  all  the  same. 

1942.  About  what  time  do  you  get  the  price? — 
About  7  in  the  morning. 

1943.  The  markets  begin  at  what  hour? — They  begin 
business,  say,  at  four  o'clock  in  the  morning,  but 
there  is  no  use  sending  on  the  wires  earlier  than  that. 
We  get  the  information  about  7  in  the  morning. 

1944.  You,  of  course,  are  an  expert.  I  suppose, 
after  tho  markets  have  been  in  progress  for  some 
hours,  there  is  a  price,  in  fact,  fixed  in  every  market? 
— No. 

1945.  I  am  dealing  with  a  market  where  there  is  no 
suggestion  of  combination  at  all  ? — No. 

1946.  Does  not  the  higgling  of  the  market,  of 
which  wo  road  so  much  in  books  of  economy,  fix  the 
general  price  of  grazed  beef,  for  instance  ? — Yes,  but 
it  is  a  fact  that,  perhaps,  it  is  the  best  beef  that  is 
fixed  earliest   in  the  day  by  butchers  who  want  the 
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beat  beef,  and  are  prepared  to  pay  a  rather  stiff  price 
for  their  selection ;  but,  aa  a  rule,  the  price  drops 
during  the  dajr  on  the  wholesale  market.  In  some 
classes  it  may  happen  that  the  price  is,  perhaps,  a 
farthing  a  lb.  Ivss  than  what  it  was  at  tivo  or  six 
o'clock  in  the  morning. 

1947.  When  you  gt-t  this  price  from  Swifts  at  seven 
o'clock  in  the  niomtng,  is  it,  in  fact,  a  guess  at  the 
price  that  it  being  realised  in  Smithfield  Market,  or 
IS  it  a  prict'  fixed  for  reasons  of  their  own? — It  is 
based  on  the  price — they  are  very  fair  in  that  way — 
ruling  in  Smithfield  Market  for  the  same  quality  of 
beef.  They  put  a  little  bit  on  for  railway  carriage, 
because  it  is  delivered  free  at  all  these  different  places. 
Although  they  fix  these  prices  and  stick  them  on,  yet, 
if  I  was  in  the  business,  I  would  be  very  glad  to  be  a 
party  to  it.     I  don't  see  anything  unreasonable  in  it. 

1948.  In  reference  to  Smithfield  Market  itself,  do 
they  make  any  attempt  to  fix  the  price  there  before- 
hand?— No.  If  wo  go  to  buy,  you  might  say,  a  load  of 
beef,  that  consists  of  forty  hind-quarters,  from  Swift 
or  Schwartzschild,  or  anyone  else,  and  go  around  the 
market  in  that  way,  we  don't  find  the  price  fixed, 
and  we  can  sometimes  buy  for  a  little  less  from  one 
firm  than  from  another.  They  are  very  anxious  to 
sell  big  lots  of  beof  early  in  the  morning  at  as  good 
a  price  as  they  can  get,  and,  of  course,  everyone  of 
them  knows  exactly  how  much  beef  has  come  into  the 
market  that  morning,  and  knows  the  weather  condi- 
tions, and  knows  pretty  well  what  to  ask  ;  but  as 
far  as  I  know  they  don't  fix  a  price  in  the  wholesale 
market.  You  might  get  one  price  from  Swifts  and  a 
slightly  lower  price  from  Schwartzschilds  ;  or  it  may 
be  a  well-known  fact  that  Schwartzschild's  beef  is  worth 
a  farthing  a  pound  more  than  Swift's,  and  experts 
mav  go  uj)  and  look  at  the  beef  and  say,  "  Tliis  worth 
a  farthing  a  iwund  more  than  Swift's."  That  is 
why  they  cannot  fix  the  price,  because  experts  buy 
according  to  quality. 

1949.  There  is  a  difference  in  the  meat?  It  is  not 
all  tlie  same  quality  ? — Not  by  any  means. 

1950.  There  is  no  first-grade  beef  which  is  the  same 
all  over  the  market? — No,  the  meaning  may  vary. 
Take  the  case  of  Armour's  people.  At  the  present 
moment  they  are  only  shipping  ranch  beef,  and  they  use 
first  gratle  for  the  best  ranch  beef.  They  used  to  call 
it  best  corn-fed  beef.  So  you  cannot  be  always  guided 
by  the  mere  expression  that  it  is  the  first-grade  beef. 

1951.  You  would  not  give  Armours  the  same  price 
for  ranch-fed  beef  that  you  would  give  to  Swifts  for 
maize-fed  ? — No. 

1952.  (Mr.  Bowerman.)  You  admit  there  is  a  com- 
bination ?— To  the  e?tent  that  I  qualified  a  little  bit. 
They  are  closely  enough  associated  to  know  what 
they  are  doing  and  to  protect  one  another. 

1953.  I  understood  you  to  suggest  that  tlie  ultimate 
•"♦^n.tion  18,  if  possible,  to  acquire  control  of  the 
English  markrt?— As  shipping  from  the  United 
States. 

1964.  As  regards  supplying  meat  to  the  English 
people?— No,  I  could  not  say  that. 

1966.  I  understood  you  to  suggest  not  that  that  is 
•0  yet.  but  that  they  set  out  with  that  intention?— 
To  get  full  control  of  the  English  market  only  in  so 
far  as  the  particular  business  which  they  are  dJoine 
u  oonoerned.        * 

1956.  You  refer  to  the  question  of  supply  and  de- 
mand as  the  cause  of  tlie  American  short  shipments. 
Is  not  it  a  fact  that  those  shipments  are  entirely  in 
the  control  of  the  firms  known  as  the  Beof  Trust?— 
xc«. 

1957.  To  that  extent  they  can  rig  the  market?— 
I  am  perfectly  certain  they  have  never  shipped  short 
to  this  country  witli  any  other  object  than  to  avoid 
very  heavy  loss.  When  Uiey  ship  short  Uiey  are  as  a 
rule  losing  money. 

1958.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  are  more  cattle 
in  Aniericft  now  than  ever  there  were?— Yes,  but  not 
of  the  kimi  that  are  fit  for  this  market. 

1959.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  hand  of  the  Trust  in 
America  was  ne%er  stronger  than  it  is  at  the  present 
time?- 1  don't  know  tiiat  it  is  a  Trust. 


1960.  What  I  describe  as  the  Trust?— I  should  say 
that  they  are  all  powerful  in  the  States. 

1961.  It  may  be  only  a  question  of  time  when  they 
are  all  powerful  in  our  markets  ? — As  far  as  their  own 
meats  are  concerned  they  are  that  already.  There  is 
nobody  opposing  them. 

1962.  I  understand  that  they  have  been  squeezing 
yciur  firm  out  of  New  York? — No.  It  was  just  as  I 
explained.     I  don't  say  that  they  squeezed  us  out. 

1963.  You  had  to  give  up  business? — Yes;  we  were 
not  in  a  proper  position  to  compete  with  them. 

1964.  I  may  put  it  to  you  that  as  a  result  of  the 
terms  they  came  to  with  the  railway  companies  you 
were  not  in  a  position  to  compete  on  equal  terms? — 
In  America  there  is  no  doubt  whatever  they  have  all 
sorts  of  terms  with  the  railway  companies — rebates  and 
so  on — ^but  we  had  the  same  things  as  far  as  we  could 
get  them. 

1965.  You  have  a  knowledge  of  America,  and  the 
methods  there  ? — Pretty  good. 

1966.  That  handful  of  firms  is  able  to  insist  on  the 
breeders  selling  at  the  lowest  price  ? — I  don't  think  so. 

1967.  The  machinery  at  their  command  is  not  suffi- 
cient to  enable  them  to  do  that? — No.  I  don't  think 
it  is. 

1968.  Although  evidence  has  been  given  to-day  to 
that  effect,  and  Mr.  Garfield  states  it  1- — You  mean  to 
say  that  they  lay  their  heads  together  and  say  "  we 
won't  give  more  than  such  and  such  a  price  for  the 
cattle  this   morning  "  ? 

1969.  Yes? — I  don't  know  any  tiling  about  it,  of  my 
knowledge,  but  I  would  say  it  is  one  of  these  sort  of 
things  that  would  be  highly  probable. 

1970.  To  put  it  broadly,  cattle  salesmen  are  as 
much  at  their  mercy  as  consumers  in  America? — I 
don't  know.  It  is  the  way  that  all  these  things  are 
put  to  me  that  makes  it  so  difficult  to  answer.  I 
believe,  from  what  I  have  seen  in  America,  that  the 
consumer  gets  his  beef  a  good  deal  cheaper  owing  to 
the  existence  of  these  firms  than  he  would  get  it  for 
if  they  were  cut  up  into  a  great  many  small  firms, 
because  they  can  produce  the  beef  cheaper,  and  work 
up  the  by-products,  and  get  all  these  rebates  :  so  I 
don't  think  the  consumer  suffers  at  all. 

1971.  I  think  you  will  agree  that  there  is  no  com- 
petition there? — There  is  great  competition  among  all 
the  butchers  who  buy  the  beef  from  the  firms. 

1972.  At  a  price  fixed?— Yes.  That  price  is  a 
cheaper  price  than  anybody  else  can  produce  the  meat 
at.  Owing  to  their  immense  business,  and  their  great 
big  works,  they  produce  more  cheaply  than  small 
people  can.  The  more  meat  they  can  turn  out  the 
cheaper  the  meat,  and  the  less  chance  of  any  one  com- 
peting ;  and  on  that  principle  of  great  production  they 
are  able  to  sell  a  tremendous  amount  of  stuff  at  a 
small  margin  of  profit,  and  the  consumer  does  not 
suffer. 

1973.  You  agree  that  there  is,  practically,  no  com- 
petition ? — There  is,  practically,  no  competition  in 
the   wholesale  end  of  the  business. 

1974.  If  there  were  competition,  the  consumer  would 
get  a  certain  amount  of  benefit  from  that  competi- 
tion ?— Yes,  but  how  are  tliey  going  to  compete  ?  Who 
is  going  to  compete?  How  are  they  going  to  start 
the  competition?  If  you  could  get  people  cutting 
their  own  throats,  selling  at  cost  price  or  less,  of 
course,  the  consumer  would  prefer  it,  but  that  period 
is  over. 

1975.  You  are  not  the  first  witness  who  has  re- 
ferred to  the  losses  sustained  by  these  large  firms. 
They  arc  not  living  on  their  losses? — Yes,  but  they 
only  ship  about  10  per  cent,  of  their  total  stock  to 
this  country. 

.  1976.  They  would  not  like  to  increase  their  holdings 
in  Smithfield  market  unless  there  was  a  financial  in- 
terest to  warrant  them  ? — They  obtained  their  hold- 
ings in  Smithfield  JIarket  to  give  them  a  better  foot- 
ing, to  start  with  more  control  over  the  meat,  and 
have  direct  sale  instead  of,  as  they  used  to  do,  pay- 
ing commission  to  salesmen.  I  don't  think  there  are 
many  stalls  being  acquired  now  in  Smithfield  Market. 
They  have  got  all  they  wanted,  and,   as  a  matter  of 
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fact,  they  have  been  shipping  a  great  deal  less  during 
the  nine  months  of  this  year,  both  live  cattle  and  dead 
meat,  than  for  the  corresponding  nine  montlis  of  last 
year,  far  less.  That  has  been  caused  by  the  short 
supplies  on  the  other  side,  and  the  high  prices. 

1977.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  are  getting  higher 
prices  for  their  beef  than  English  breeders? — Yes. 
They  get  at  present  higher  prices  for  the  best  quality 
of  their  beef  than  for  English  beef. 

1978.  Wliat  reason  do  you  give  for  that? — It  is 
better  beef. 

1979.  Of  better  qifiirlity  ?— Yes. 

1980.  Are  you  an  Englishman? — No.  I  am  a 
Scotchman. 

1981.  (Mr.  Field.)  Is  it  better  than  the  Scotch? — 
No.     I  don't  think  it  is  better  than  the  Scotch. 

198-!.  (Mr.  Boiverman.)  Do  you  suggest  that  Ameri- 
can beef  is  better  than  the  best  quality  of  English  beef  ? 
— If  you  take  the  best  quality  of  American  beef  you 
will  iind  that  the  West  End  butchers  secure  it  by  pay- 
ing a  bigger  price  for  it  than  they  will  pay  for  any 
English  beef,  and  very  often  a  bigger  price  than  they 
will  give  for  Scotch  beef.  It  is  because  there  are 
better  cuts.  For  instance,  if  you  take  the  sirloin,  you 
will  get  a  good  thick  undercut.  That  is  what  a  lot 
of  these  West  End  places  want. 

19S3.  You  referred  to  butchers  buying  from  Swift's 
people,  and  then  finding  later  on  that  Swift's  were 
selling  to  their  own  customers  cheaper  than  they  sold 
to  the  butcher? — I  did  not  mean  the  butcher,  but  to 
the  salesman.     That  often  happens. 

1984.  Is  that  a  common  practice? — It  is  not  a 
practice.  It  happens  sometimes  that  the  price  goes  up 
in  the  market  during  the  day.  In  the  majority  of 
cases  it  goes  down.  If  the  market  goes  down,  and 
Swift's  Ix-ef  with  it,  they  sell  to  butchers  as  well  as 
salesmen,  they  don't  tie  their  hands  not  to  sell  at 
less  than  they  sold  to  the  salesman  at  in  the  morning, 
and  with  the  falling  market  they  drop  their  price,  and 
that  obliges  the  salesman  who  has  meat  left  to  dis- 
pose of  to  sell  it  for  less  than  what  he  paid  for  it. 

198.5.  Do  you  consider  that  a  fair  method  of  trad- 
ing?- -It  is  very  hard  on  the  salesman  who  bought 
early.  I  don't  see  that  you  can  blame  anybody  for  it. 
It  is  a  perishable  article. 

1986.  May  I  assume  it  is  a  less  perishable  article 
than  it  was  10  years  ago? — No. 

1987.  With  cold  storage,  and  so  on? — If  you  can 
kt«p  it  cold  stored.  Last  week  a  great  deal  of  the 
Scotch  beef  and  mutton  from  Aberdeen  never  reached 
Smithfield  at  all.  It  was  stinking  before  it  got  here. 
But  I  know  what  you  mean.  The  meat  might  be  kept 
in  a  cold  store.  So  it  is.  to  a  great  extent.  If  Smith- 
field  Market  is  bad,  a  great  many  salesmen  put  the 
beef  into  cold  storage.  That  costs  Id.  a  stone,  and 
the  beef  never  looks  as  well  when  it  comes  out  next 
day  into  the  market.  So  they  have  got  to  make  a 
calculation  as  to  whether  it  is  better  to  bear  the  ills 
they  have  than  fly  to  others  that  they  know  not  of. 

J988.  So  that  in  a  comparison  between  English  and 
American  salesmen,  the  Americans  have  got  a  great 
advantage  over  the  English  in  the  system  of  cold 
storage,  and  so  on  ? — I  don't  quite  follow  the  point  you 
want  to  bring  out. 

1989.  Is  not  it  possible  for  the  American  firm  to 
keep  it  in  storage  up  to  the  last  moment,  and  take  it 
out  when  it  suits  them? — Ct-rtainly. 

1990.  Are  English  traders  in  the  position  of  being 
able  to  do  that  ?— No. 

1991.  Is  there  any  combination  sufficiently  large  to 
enable  them  to  do  that? — I  don't  think  there  is.  Of 
course,  a  great  many  of  the  English  butchers  have 
their  own  refrigerators,  all  who  can  afford  have  them, 
but  in  the  wholesale  way  they  have  not  the  same 
chance. 

1992.  To  that  extent  the  American  firms  have  got  a 
pull  over  the  English  traders? — They  have,  decidedly. 

1993.  Large  companies,  like  Swift  and  Armour,  with 
big  businesses  in  the  States,  send  now  only  one-tenth 
of  their  supplies  to  England?— I  should  think  the  pro- 
portion now  is    even  less  than  10  per  cent. 
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1994.  The  proportion  of  meat  from  the  Argentine 
is  increasing? — It  is. 

1995.  Is  it  within  your  knowledge  that  the  firms 
comprising  the  Trust  are  gaining  a  foothold  there? — 
Yes.  Of  course,  while  I  say  the  Trust,  I  don't  think 
it  amounts  quite  to  a  Trust. 

1996.  By  the  American  firms,  4,  6,  or  6  ? — Yes. 

1997.  It  is  an  American  phrase  ? — Yes.  It  is  used 
here  pretty  often,  but  I  don't  think  it  is  a  Trust 
except  in  the  sense  that  they  are  quite  close  enough 
together  to  carry  all  sorts  of  arrangements,  but  have 
their  own  interests  at  heart  all  the  time. 

1598.  Still,  the  Argentine  supply  is  increasing? — 
Yes. 

1999.  Corresponding  with  the  increase,  the  hold  of 
these  firms  is  increasing  in  Argentina? — The  Swift 
Company  have  bought  the  La  Plata  business  in  June, 
1907.  These  are  the  only  works  that  have  actually 
changed  hands,  but  no  doubt  the  others  are  all  trying 
to  get  in  as  well. 

2000.  A  good  deal  of  use  is  made  of  the  word 
"perishable."  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  methods  of 
cold  storage  make  the  article  dealt  in  less  perishable 
fiom  my  point  of  view?— Yes,  but  you  will  have  to 
distinguish  between  frozen  and  chilled  beef.  Chilled 
be'ef  won't  keep  very  well  in  a  refri;;erator.  It  deterio- 
rates in  appearance  and  value  when  taken  from  the 
ship  and  put  into  the  refrigerator. 

2001.  To  what  extent  in  value? — If  you  keep  it  a 
week  in  cold  storage  it  deteriorates  at  least  a  half- 
penny a  pound  in  the  week. 

2002.  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  what  goes  on  in 
the  Deptford  Market  in  regard  to  live  cattle?— Not 
much.  I  have  not  been  down  there  for  a  good  many 
years. 

2003.  (Mr.  Field.)  Might  I  ask  how  long  you  have 
been  with  Eastmans?— They  were  made  into  a  public 
company  in  1889,  but  I  was  with  the  company  since 
they  started  in  1878. 

2004.  You  were  practically  in  what  was  called  the 
"  Big  Four  "  ?    You  used  to  operate  with  them  ?— No. 

2003.  Never  at  any  time?— Of  course,  we  had  no 
business  in  the  States  at  all,  but  we  did  work  along 
with  them  while  we  were  shipping  to  this  country 
for  a  number  of  years. 

2006.  Do  I  understand  from  the  general  tenour  of 
your  evidence  that  unless  what  are  called  the  "Big 
Four  "  had  a  business  in  the  States  it  would  not  be 
profitable  for  them  to  carry  on  an  export  business 
here  with  regard  to  live  cattle?— No,  I  would  not  say 
with  regard  to  live  cattle.  I  only  meant  that  to 
refer  to  refrigerated  meat 

2007.  Is  it  a  fact  that  the  "  Big  Four "  practically 
ccntrol  nearly  all  the  retail  butchers  in  the  States?— 
ITie  business  is  conducted  in  this  way :  They  kill 
the  cattle  in  Chicago  and  send  the  meat  through  to 
New  York,  and  keep  it  in  cold  storage,  and  the  retail 
butcher  has  to  go  and  buy  meat  at  the  cold  store. 

2008.  He  has  practically  nowhere  else  to  buy  it? — 
In  New  York  the  wholesale  butchers  united  to  form 
the  United  Dressed  Beef  Company.  That  was  acquired 
by  the  National  Packing  Company  five  or  six  years 
ago. 

2009.  (Chairman.)  In  which  are  Messrs.  Armour, 
Morris,  and  Swift  ? — Morris,  Armour,  and  Swift  have 
shares  in  it.     It  is  apart  from  their  business. 

2010.  (Mr.  Field.)  Have  not  they  a  controlling 
authority  through   their  shares? — Yes. 

2011.  Does  not  that  point  to  exactly  what  I  suggest, 
because  you  can  see  that  the  retail  butchers  of  America 
are  in  the  hands  of  the  "  Big  Four  "  ?  They  are  about 
the  only  persons  from  whom  they  can  buy  their  beef  if 
— They  could  buy  cattle  and  kill  them  for  their  ovoi 
use. 

2012.  But  there  are  no  private  slaughter  houses  ? — 
That  is  the  trouble. 

2013.  He  must  go  to  the  abattoirs? — That  is  so. 

2014.  Is  it  within  your  knowledge  that  the  buyers 
from  the  "  Big  Four "  go  round  the  ranches  and 
make  a  bid  at  the  same  price  at  so  much  live  weight 
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lor  ih.>  cattle  T— I  don't  think  they  go  to  the  ranches 
at  all. 

JC)15.  Wh.n  thev  do  go?— 1  don't  know  about  going 
to  tliv  raiichf!)  at  all. 

'JOltJ.  When  they  don't  go  to  Uie  ranches  they  come 
to  vanoua  centres  like  Ht.  ix)Ois?— Ihe  cattio 
«ome  lo  Chicago  Market.  That  is  the  biggest.  The 
— Iwmrn  ride  round  on  their  horses,  and  bid  for 
bunches  uf  cattle,  according  to  the  grades,  but,  of 
course,  whether  thev  combine  or  not,  1  don't  know. 
I  think  it  very  likely  that  they  do. 

:i017.  Uf  course,  you  don't  know,  of  your  own  know- 
Mge.     It  is  your  opinion  ? — Yes. 

2018.  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  the  ri'taii  prices 
in  America  ? — No,  I  have  not,  except  that,  generally 
speaking,  they  arc  higher  than  the  retail  pi-ices  in  Eng- 
land, on  the  principle  that  everything  is  higher,  every- 
thing is  more  ex{)en8ive. 

:K)19.  So  far  as  you  know,  and  in  your  knowledge,  is 
it  a  fact,  or  is  it  improbable,  that  thu  loss  which  was 
sustained  by  the  shipping  of  live  cattle  is  recouped 
by  the  higher  price  they  get  for  the  home  trade  in 
.Vmcrica? — Certainly,  I  think  so. 

'2020.  I  think  you  told  us  that  it  was  your  opinion 
that  tliis  Trust  was  run  for  the  good  of  the  public  ?— 
No.  1  don't  for  a  moment  believe  that.  What  I  did 
say  was,  I  believe  that  the  public  got  the  meat  cheaper 
through  the  existence  of  the  Trust  than  they  would 
do  if  butchers  bought  little  lots  themselves — that  is, 
the  consumer  gets  it  cheaper. 

2021.  1  will  just  put  it  as  briefly  as  I  can.  We 
have  the  fact  that  meat  in  the  States  is  much  higher, 
in  fact,  the  price  is  sometimes  double  of  what  it  is 
here,  so  accordingly  the  "  Big  Four  "  cannot  be  said  to 
be  running  this  business  for  the  beneht  of  the  consumer. 
You  will  buy  the  coarser  bits  of  meat  here  for  3d.  a 
lb.,  while  in  America  they  would  cost  you  5d.  A 
porterhouse  steak  you  will  get  for  lOil.  here  that  will 
cost  Is.  4d.  in  America  ?— That  is  charged  by  the 
butcher  who  sells  to  th«>  public.  He  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  Trust.  He  gets  his  profit  out  of  it,  and  he 
has  big  rents  and  wages  to  pay. 

2022.  I  know  some  butchers  in  America,  and  if  my 
information  is  correct,  the  business  in  America  is 
nearly  as  bad  as  it  is  here.  It  is  hardly  worth  doing? 
—In  this  country  profits  are  very  poor  at  the  present 
moment.  From  what  I  know  ofjhe  American  busi- 
ness, it  is  not  the  same.  We  have  two  businesses  in 
New  York,  and  they  are  doing  verj-  well  this  year. 
Thoy  supply  only  hotels  and  steamships. 

2023.  You  have  got  the  cream  of  the  custom— «ure 
pay  and  no  bad  debts  ?— Yes. 

2024.  You  do  a  large  business,  with  a  big  turnover? 
les.     You  cannot    compare    our    business  with  the 

others. 

3026.  You  say  there  is  a  difference  of  as  much  as 
ad.  per  lb.  between  the  States  and  Argentine  beef?— 
I  am  sure,  comparing  hind-quarters  of  the  States  beef 
and  Argentine,  we  had  a  hind-quarter  that  was  pur- 
chased by  a  West  End  butcher  for  7id.  a  lb.,  and  we 
were  sellinK  chille<l  hind-quarters  from  th'e  Argentine 
Kcpubhc  that  looked  the  same  in  appearance,  and 
seemed  to  have  the  same  weight,  and  were  so  similar, 
that  only  an  eijKirt  could  tell  the  difference,  at  4id. 
inat  IS  an  extreme  case. 

2026.  Anyone  who  knows  anything  about  beef  would 
not  compare  the  Argentine  meat.  It  is  a  different 
article.  W  ith  regard  to  sUllholders,  have  you  any 
idea  how  many  stallholders  represent  American  firms? 
ZifU.u  ^"*  "'""*■  ^  •'""*  *•>«■■«  would  be  10  or  12 
thm  IM  "be'""'  "''■     ^  ^""^  ''^^^  °^^^'  ***"* 

i^^'u^r"  Tk"  ^'™^  ""^  """"Kh  idea  as  to  what 
percentage  u  the  foreign   meat,   frozen,    chilled,    and 

tl  Z  r'"'  rf  '«"  ""^i^''  ''"'«<^  "t  Beptford,  and  sent 
^it    in    ihrr  ^rl  o'".''*'^'  *''    *»>^    ""'^^  oi  fresh 

T.tfo"rttont'."'  "'""'^  '""■'*''-'  "•'""^'^  -y 

pefSnt!^*"''*  ''°°  '"•''  ^®  P"  '^*""*-  '-About  70  to  75 

.afk  1.  l"„il'!  }i!'\  P."»8»Ph  of  your  evidence  you 
••y  >t  IS  a  pity  that  more   cattle   and  sheep  are   not 


bred  and  fattened  in  this  country,  so  as  to  be  less  de- 
pendent on  foreign  supplies,  if  any  scheme  could 
be  arranged,  the  result  of  increasing  home  sup- 
plies would  be 

{Cliainnan.)  I  don't  think  that  is  really  a  matter 
for  us.  * 

2029.  (Mr.  Field.)  What  I  want  to  know  is  this  : 
if  the  foreign  meat  can  be  sold  at  a  lower  price  than 
the  native  meat  can  be  produced  for  in  this  country, 
how  can  we  carry  out  the  suggestion  that  you  make  ? — 
It  cannot  be  carried  out.     I  don't  think  it  can  be. 

(Mr.  Field.)  That  is  a  hole  in  your  armour  1  hap- 
pened to  hit  on.  That  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  whole 
question. 

(Ckairman.)  Not  the  question  before  us. 

(Mr.  Field.)  I  will  deal  with  that  when  it  comes  to 
be  discussed. 

(Chairman.)  1  think  it  is  a  question  which  you  will 
be  likely  to  raise  in  the  House  of  Commons,  but  that 
is   a  different  matter. 

2030.  (Mr.  Field.)  With  regard  to  one  of  the  reasons 
why  you  were  obliged  to  get  out  of  importing  live 
cattle  here,  do  I  gather  that  at  that  time  you  had  the 
same  facilities  from  the  railway  companies  of  America 
as  the  Big  Four  ? — I  could  not  say  that.  We  got  the 
best  rebate  we  could,  but  whether  it  was  as  good  as 
the  others  I  could  not  say. 

2031.  You  are  not  in  a  position  to  say  ? — No. 

2032.  Have  you  formed  any  opinion  at  all ;  have 
you  a  shrewd  suspicion  in  your  own  mind  that  you 
were  placed  at  a  disadvantage? — I  have  not.  We 
employed  a  very  highly-paid  man  to  get  us  the  best 
rebates  he  could  from  the  railway  companies.  He 
was  supposed  to  be  well  up  in  all  that  sort  of  busi- 
ness.    That  was  the  way  the  thing  was  done. 

2033.  You  have  no  hesitation  in  expressing  the 
opinion  that  the  home  business  in  the  States  is  much 
more  profitable  to  the  large  American  companies  than 
the  English  business,  and  you  think  it  would  be  im- 
jKJssible  for  any  company  that  might  be  established 
in  the  States  to  ship  meat  profitably  to  the  English 
market  in  competition  with  these  large  American 
companies  which  have  the  support  of  the  home  trade, 
the  backbone  of  the  business.  Am  I  correct  in  inter- 
preting that  paragraph  to  mean  that  what  loss  they 
sustain  in  importing  live  cattle  to  this  country  is 
more  than  repaired  by  the  high  price  which  they 
extort  from  the  American  consumers  ?— Of  course,  they 
manufacture  all  the  by-products.  They  almost  call 
beef  a  by-product  over  there.  I  believe  the  profits 
they  make  on  the  American  business  would  much  more 
than  cover  any  loss  they  make  on  shipping  in  the 
English  markets. 

2034.  Then  the  contention  is,  to  a  simple-minded 
man  like  myself,  if  they  had  not  that  practical  con- 
trol and  monopoly  of  the  home  business,  they  could 
not  carry  on  the  business  in  this  country  under  the 
conditions  in  which  it  is  worked  at  present  ? — Do 
you  mean  that  they  could  not  continue  to  carry  on 
shipping  to  England  without  the  aid  of  the  American 
business  ? 

2035.  Yes?- They  would  have  to  change  all  that 
business  altogether.  It  is  part  of  their  business,  and 
I  don't  mean  to  say  they  keep  on  shipping  to  this 
country   here  and   make  a   loss   all  the  time. 

2036.  No,  I  don't  say  that ;  but  I  know  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  unless  I  have  been  much  deceived,  as  most 
of  us  can  bo  occasionally,  that  sometimes  they  have 
lost  up  to  £2  and  £3  a  head  on  bullocks?— Yes.  We 
have  done  that  ourselves. 

2037.  They  would  not  go  on  with  that  sort  of 
trade? — They   could   not. 

2038.  Tlien  it  comes  to  this,  that  the  meat  producers 
and   meat  traders  of   this  country   are   handicapped? 

-I  mean  that  when  these  big  firms  were  getting  hold 
"f  the  English  business,  if  any  other  firm  were 
established  to  compete  with  them,  and  tried  to  estab- 
lish a  business  with  nothing  but  the  English  market 
to  rely  on,  it  was  possible  for  these  big  firms  to  over- 
do the  English  market  a  bit  and  lose  money  on  it, 
and  the  big  profits  at  home  more  than  recouped  them 
—but  the  other  company  who  were  alongside  them 
had  no  profits  to  fall  back  on. 
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2039.  You  have  shops  in  a  position  to  sell  all  over 
the  country.  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  you  sell  a  great 
deal  of  native  meat  now — home-killed  beef,  Irish  or 
English  meat  ? — We  do,  over  in  Dublin. 

2040.  I  see  labels  in  your  shops,  "  None  but  native 
meat  sold  here  "  ? — Strange  to  say,  our  Dublin  shops 
have  been  siine  of  our  best  paying  shops. 

2041.  Though  you  don't  send  .\merican  meat  over 
there? — ^We  fend  some. 

2042.  When  the  sheep  are  dear  in  spring,  accord- 
ing as  it  suits  you,  yote  manage  your  supplies? — Ye8. 

2043.  (Mr.  Wedild.)  You  are  a  member  of  the  Frozen 
Meat  Trade  Association? — Yes. 

2044.  Would  you  mind  telling  the  Committee  just 
the  scope  of  that  association? — It  is  simply  they  get 
information  about  shipments  from  Australia,  New 
Zealand,  ami  the  Argentine  Republic,  and  supply  the 
members  with  information  as  to  what  is  coming  for- 
ward. Tliey  criticise  bills  of  lading,  and  try  to  get  them 
ilrawn  up  on  a  proper  businesslike  basis  in  favour  of 
the  trade,  and.  for  instance,  they  approached  the  Local 
Government  Board  lately  with  a  view  of  criticising 
the  instructi- >ns  they  were  sending  out  to  the  agents 
all  over  the  country,  pointed  out  difficulties,  and 
tried  to  get  them  to  ^i^'*'  certain  information  when 
they  were  condemning  meat,  enabling  merchants  to 
get  a  settlement  with  the  underwriters,  or  if  not  with 
the  underwriters  with  the  shippers.  If  the  meat  were 
diseased  the  untlerwriters  would  have  nothing  to  do 
with  that.  I  believe  they  discuss  and  try  to  regulate 
all  these  matters 

2045.  Also  do  they  not  make  a  record  of  the  prices 
that,  have  been  paid  for  communication  to  Australia 
and  New  Zealand  through  the  Press? — Yes. 

2046.  So  as  to  have  as  nearly  as  possible  an  abso- 
lutely accurate  record  of  what  has  been  done? — Yes. 

2047.  But  they  do  not  at  the  Frozen  Meat  Trade 
Association  attempt  in  any  way  to  regulate  the  prices 
at  which  the  meat  should  be  sold  ? — No. 

2048.  That  is  quite  outside  the  scope? — That  is 
quite  outside  the  scope. 

2049.  Tell  the  Committee,  if  you  can.  what  the  prire 
of  maize  is  in  the  States  as  compared  with  the  same 
period  last  year?- — I  could  not  very  well  say. 

2050.  For  summer,  I  believe,  it  is  65  Cents,  in 
Chicago? — But  it  is  dearer  now.  It  is  double  the 
price  it  was  10  years  ago. 

2051.  Of  course,  the  effect  of  that  on  the  cost  of 
prime  beef  would  be  very  large'? — Very  material. 
VVhen  maize  gets  dear  like  that,  the  farmer  cannot 
afford  to  use  it  for  cattle  food.  He  sells  it  for  brew- 
ing, and  also  for  footl,  for  feeding  the  negroes  and  the 
poorer  whites. 

2052.  When  you  sold  your  packing  house  in  New 
York,  was  it  continued  as  a  packing  house? — No.  We 
were  very  fortunate.  It  was  sold  as  a  power  station 
for  an  underground  railway.  It  was  on  the  river,  and 
we  got  a  splendid  price  for  it. 

2053.  There  was  no  temptation  fo  the  other  pack- 
ing houses  to  take  you  over? — No. 

2054.  It  has  been  stated  it  is  a  common  thing  at 
Deptford  to  kill  some  of  the  cattle  brought  over  alive 
and  put  the  meat  in  the  cold  store.  Is  that  at  all 
common  ? — I  knfiw  that,  as  a  rule,  the  cattle  killed 
at  Deptford  are  chilled  in  the  cold  stores  at  the 
abattoir  before  they  are  sent  in  the  cold  stores  at  the 
market.     The  heat  is  taken  out  of  them. 

20.55.  But  it  is  not  kept  simply  for  market? — T7o,  I 
suppose  they  have  a  limited  number  of  hours  during 
which  they  are  allowed  to  keep  it  in  the  chilling  room. 

2056.  (itr.  Foimiain.)  Your  firm  are  primarily  re- 
tailers of  meat? — Yes. 


2057.  Do  you  also  sell  meat  to  retailers? — We  do  in 
Smithfield  Market. 

2058.  Where  you  have  a  stall?— Yes. 

2059.  So  in  Smithfield  Market  you  do  come  into  com- 
petition with  the  American  firms  themselves? — Yes. 

2060.  When  you  buy  from  the  American  firms  do  you 
buy  in  Smithfield  Market  or  ex  ship? — In  Smith- 
field  Market. 

2061.  You  don't  buy  e.K  ship  ? — No  American  chilled 
beef  is  sold  ex  ship 

2062.  Only  cattle  ?— Cattle  are  not  sold  ex  ship. 

2063.  You  don't  buy  any  ex  ship  ? — You  buy  frozen 
meat  in  all  sorts  of  positions — ex  ship,  ex  ship  store. 
-American  chilled  beef  is  never  bought  ex  ship. 
It  till  comes  to  max'ket — that  is^  all  intended  for  the 
London  market.  Of  course^  it  goes  all  over  the  coun- 
try. 

2064.  Do  you  buy  any  ex  ship  for  the  purpose  of 
distribution  in  provincial  towns? — Ex  ship  is  not  a 
term  that  is  us«i  for  L>ndon,  but  it  might  be  done 
in  Liverpool.  For  instance,  if  Swift  and  Company 
have  shipments  of  2,000  or  3,000  quarters  we  may  take 
two  or  three  hundred  quarters  at  the  ship's  side. 

2065.  Negotiations  are  not  conducted  in  the  London 
market  at  all? — No,  it  would  not  go  through  any 
market.     That  would  be  in  Liverpool. 

2066.  What  you  buy  in  London  all  goes  through 
the  I^ondon  market? — Yes.  Tliere  are  a  lot  of  loads 
outside  in  the  morning.  You  are  going  to  buy  a  load 
of  beef.  You  can  tell  what  tlu'  beef  is  like  when  it 
IS  on  the  load.  It  comes  into  the  market  and  it  is 
pitched  in  our  shop. 

2067.  As  regards  the  American  firms,  your  evidence 
goes  to  show  that  they  do  combine  to  regulate  the  sup- 
plies in  Smithfield  Market? — I  did  not  say  Smithfield 
ilarket.  I  meant  to  say  supplies  to  the  country  alto- 
gether. At  the  same  time,  I  may  give  it  as  my 
opinion  that  they  do  regulate  the  supply  to  the  Smith- 
field    Market. 

2068.  Through  the  London  houses? — Yes. 

2069.  But  as  regards  the  price  the  only  way  they 
influence  price  in  Smithfield  is  by  regulating  supplies  ? 
—That  is  all. 

2070.  Whereas  in  the  country  they  fix  it  directly  by 
agreement  among  themselves? — Yes.  They  regulate 
supply  there  too.  They  know  pretty  much  to  a 
quarter  what  will  be  wanted  in  the  various  branches, 
and  they  send  the  supply  down.  It  is  very  seldom 
that  there  is  anything  to  bring  back. 

2071.  {Chairman.)  You  say  you  regard  these  firms 
as  all  powerful  in  America? — Yes. 

2072.  Does  that  mean  in  your  view  they  really  con- 
trol the  whole  beef  supply  of  America,  or  control 
such  a  large  proportion  of  it  that  no  one  would  ven- 
ture to  do  anything  they  did  not  like? — Practically. 
To  illustrate  ;  the  Dressed  Beef  Company  started  in 
New  York.  The  butchers  there,  who  resented  being 
in  the  hands  of  the  western  men,  started  with  a  great 
flourish  of  trumpets,  two  or  three  years  ago,  a  com- 
bination for  themselves  which  was  to  defy  the  western 
men,  and  the  western  men  acquired  that  too. 

2073.  {Mr.  Field,)  They  were  bought  up?— Yes. 
They  were  very  glad  to  sell. 

2074.  {('Iiairmnn.)  Because  they  were  undersold,  I 
suppose  ? — Yes. 

2075.  You  sell  in  Smithfield  Market.  Could  you 
tell  us  roughly  what  proportion  of  your  sales  are 
American  beef  and  what  proportion  are  home-grown? 

-We  don't   sell  any  home-grown. 

2076.  You  sell  only  the  American? — Only  the 
American. 


Coinmitteo  adjourns  until  Monday,  19tli  (Jctober. 
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FBEBENT  : 


Lord  ROBERT  CECIL,  K.C.,  M.P.  (Chairman). 


C.  W.  BowEKMAS,  Esq.,  M.P. 
Sir  T.  H.  Eluott,  K.C.B. 
H.  Fou.sTAis,  Esq. 


W    DoDLET  Wakd,  Esq.,  M.P. 

W.  Weddel,  Esq.  ,.,       .      v 

Peect  Ashuey,  Esq.  (t<teretary). 


Councillor  John  Fitzcerald,  Newoastle-on-Tyne,  examined. 


2077  (Chairman.)  You  are  a  member  of  Newcastle 
Omwration,  and  chairman  of  the  Markets  Committee? 
—Yet. 

2078  .\nd  you  produce  this  return  we  have  before  us 
showine  the  number  of  cattle,  sheep,  and  pigs  that 
wen-  in  the  cattle  market  of  Newcastle  during  the  year 
1856  and  at  certain  dates,  and  also  the  average  prices 
realized  ?•— Yes. 

2079  'Vnd  that  return  shows  with  reference  to  home- 
bred and  Irish  cattle  that  the  number  about  1889  was 
the  largest  number  that  came  in  ?— Yes. 

2080.  And  there  has  been  a  slight  diminution  since 
then,  not  very  remarkable,  but  a  slight  one  down  to 
1907.     Is  -hat  right?-  Yes,  that  is  right. 

2081.  And  that  you   attribute  to  what?— I  have  a 
few    observations    which    I    should    like    to    make. 
Newcastle     is    the    second     largest    market     in    the 
kingdom,     Salford    being     the     first,     Islington     the 
third,    and    Liverpool    the   fourth.       The   population 
of  the  administrative  county  of  Northumberland,  to- 
gether  with    the  county   borough   of   Newcastle-upon- 
T>ne,  was,  at  the  last  census  of  1901,  603,119.     The 
population  of  the  administrative  county  of  Durham, 
together  with  the  county  boroughs  of  Gateshead,  South 
Shields,    and    Sunderland,    at   the    last    census,    was 
1,187,474.     The  three  ridings  of  Yorkshire,  each  form- 
ing   an    administrative    county,    together   with    eight 
county  boroughs,  viz.,  Middlesbrough,  Kingston-upon- 
Hull,   Sheffield,   Leeds,  York    Halifax,   Bradford   and 
Huddcrsfield,  contain  a  population  at  the  last  census, 
of  3,590,752.     Northumberland   is   the   largest   sheep- 
breeding  county  in  the  whole  of  Britain.     It  is  esti- 
mated that  over  1,100,000  sheep  are  bred  in  Northum- 
berland every  year  and  sold.     Now,  I  think  that  some 
years  ago,  when  large  numbers  of  live  animals  were 
being  landed  in  this  country  not  only  from  America 
and  Canada,  but  also  from  Denmark,  they  were  bought 
and  sold  for  slaughter,  and  the  home-fod  animals  were 
then  better  able  to  compete  with  them. 

2082.  Why  were  they  better  able?— Well,  I  supp.:)se 
because  they  were  better. 

3083.  Better  what  ?— Better  caltle.  The  home-fed 
animals  would  be.  T  should  think,  better  than  those 
imported.  Since  lijt'e  animals  have  been  stopped 
arriving   here  dead   meat  supplies  have   taken   their 

filaoe,  and  American  trusts  are  better  able  to  control 
he  market*  here  bv  means  of  the  dead  meat  trade, 
becanse  they  ran  kill  these  animals  in  America,  dress 
them,  park  them,  and  send  them  here  cheaper  than 
they  could  send  live  animals.  Certain  well-known 
firms  in  America,  notably  three  in  number,  are  able 
to  control  the  American  markets. 

2084.  Would  you  tell  us  the  names? — Our  legal 
authority  has  given  us  to  understand  that  we  should 
not  divulge  those  names. 

9086.  We  have  not  the  least  objection  from  any 
point  of  view  ? — They  are  American  firms. 

2066.  There  can  be  no  objection.  It  is  for  us  to 
judge  <rf  that.  I  do  not  think  that  the  mere  statement 
that  three  American  firms  do  certain  things  would  be 
nf  mach  nae  to  ns  or  to  younelf.    We  are  told  the 
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names  of  them  ?— Well,  I  suppose  nothing  will  occur  to 
me. 

2087.  Oh,  no,  I  think  you  will  be  quite  safe?— Mr. 
Tindall,  my  colleague,  who  is  a  practical  farmer  and 
butcher  with  a  larger  experience,  I  think,  will  be  able 
to  give  you  fuller  particulars  than  I  can  with  respect 
to  that  point. 

2088.  Do  you  expect  him  to  tell  us  ? — ^Yes. 

2089.  You  prefer  that  he  should  run  the  risk? — 
Oh,  no. 

2090.  I  think  if  you  will  give  us  the  names  it  will 
save  us  a  great  deal  of  trouble?— Well,  I  have  not  got 
them  here. 

2091.  Well,  that  is  a  very  good  reason.  Go  on?— 
We  are  given  to  understand  that  those  firms  are  able 
to  control  the  American  markets,  and  that  at  the  pre- 
sent time,  whilst  keeping  the  prices  high  in  America, 
they  are  able  to  send  and  handle  their  remaining  sup- 
plies in  this  country,  and  it  pays  them  to  take  a  penny 
per  pound  less  or  lose  a  penny  per  pound  here  in  order 
to  gain  twopence  per  pound  in  America  if  need  be. 
But  in  this  country  the  trade  is  not  a  straight  one. 
The  heads  or  managers  of  the  three  notable  American 
firms  in  London  meet  every  Monday  morning,  and 
they  fix  the  price  practically  for  the  whole  week. 

2092.  Do  you  know  that  ?— That  is  what  I  am  given 
to  understand  in  the  Council. 

2093.  That  is  what  you  are  told  in  your  Council  ?— 
Yes. 

2094.  They  meet  every  Monday  and  telegraph  down 
the  price  ? — Yes ;  they  always  work  their  business 
according  to  the  London  market.  If  in  London  the 
price  per  hind-quarter  was  quoted  at  7d.  per  pound, 
and  in  Glasgow,  Edinburgh  and  Newcastle  prices  were 
5id.,  their  own  managers  in  Glasgow,  Edinburgh  and 
Newcastle  would  not  be  allowed  to  take  less  than  7d., 
and  whenever  the  demand  would  not  meet  that  price 
then  the  supplies  would  be  withdrawn. 

'2095.  When  that  happens  is  not  the  immediate  re- 
sult that  the  home-bred  cattle  undersell  them  ?  You 
still  have  amongst  you  the  home-bred  cattle  in  your 
market? — But  they  make  the  prices  according  to  the 
supplies  in  the  market  at  that  particular  time. 

2096.  Do  you  say  that  the  price  and  the  market 
value  of  the  home-bred  cattle  thereupon  rise?— I 
should  say  that  they  will  regulate  the  price  according 
to  the  supply  they  see  in  our  market. 

2097.  And  if  the  American  meat  is  withdrawn  does 
the  price  of  the  home-bred  meat  go  up  in  consequence 
of  the  scarcity  of  meat? — ^Yes. 

2098.  Can  you  give  us  any  instances  of  their  having 
acted  in  that  way? — No,  I  could  not  really.  With 
regard  to  the  exhibition  of  pigs,  and  the  number,  you 
will  notice  in  the  return  that  from  the  year  1904  a 
hnialler  quantity  of  pigs  has  been  exhibited  in  the 
market.  ITiis  is  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  in 
1901  an  order  of  tlie  Board  of  Agriculture  was  issued, 
by  which  order  all  pigs  exhibited  in  the  market  should 
only  be  removed  if  accompanied  by  a  licence,  and  for 
slaughter  only  ;  and  by  the  same  order  lairs  were 
licensed  for  the  sale  of  pigs.     The  numbers  of  pigs  ex- 
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hibited  in  the  licensed  lairs  are  not  shown  in  the 
return.  Hence  the  difference  in  the  figures.  Many 
■of  the  pigs  are  sold  in  the  lairs  as  in  the  market,  so 
that  we  lose  the  tolls,  and  consequently  it  is  a  great 
loss  to  us. 

2099.  But  there  is  no  question  there  of  any  com- 
bination or  anything  of  that  kind? — No.  Now 
you  will  see  that  in  the  year  1898  39,000  pigs  were  ex- 
hibited, and  in  the  following  year  49,000  were  ex- 
hibited. The  difference  is  probably  due  to  the  dif- 
ferent effects  of  outbreaks  of  swine  fever. 

2100.  The  trade  in  pigs  is  very  valuable? — ^Tes. 
Then  with  regard  to  the  increase  of  retail  prices,  the 
reason  why  the  prices  have  been  increased  by  the 
butchers  to  the  consumers  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
seven  well-known  foreign  firms  control  the  market. 
That  has  been  mentioned  already. 

2101.  Seven? — Seven.  They  so  control  the  market 
that  whenever  in  our  own  district  our  own  supplies 
are  somewhat  short  they  can  regulate  the  market  to 
any  price  they  wish. 

2102.  I  cannot  believe  that  there  can  be  any  objec- 
tion to  your  giving  us  the  names  of  the  seven? — Not 
"seven"  but  "certain." 

2103.  I  thought  you  said  "seven."  It  is  the  same 
three? — Yes.  As  to  the  exhibition  of  cattle  you  will 
notice  that  in  1865,  for  instance,  there  were  65,000 
cattle  exhibited.  That  is  the  grand  total.  In  1873  it 
increased  to  92,000.  Prior  to  1873  and  after  1867, 
-about  1870  or  1871,  there  was  rinderpest  prevailing  in 
the  North,  and  it  had  all  cleared  by  1873,  and  that 
accounts  probably  for  the  large  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  the  cattle  exhibited  at  Newcastle  Market  in 
1873.  As  to  sheep,  Northumberland  supplies  South 
Scotland. and  Aberdeenshire. 

2104.  I  see  yon  have  the  figures  in  a  Table? — Yes. 
Then  as  to  our  two  sanatoriums  one  cost  us  £49,000, 
and  the  second  cost  us  £34,000. 

2105.  I  do  not  think  this  bears  on  our  inquiry? — 
There  was  a  large  quantity  of  sheep  exhibited  in  the 
market  in  1873. 

2106.  Yes?— This  no  doubt  would  be  due  to  the 
restrictions  relating  to  foot-and-mouth  disease  which 
formerly  existed  having  been  removed.  As  to  average 
prices,  the  prices  set  out  in  the  return  from  1856  to 
1873  were  the  average  prices  of  all  classes  of  animals 
exhibited  in  the  market.  The  figures  from  1883  to 
1903  are  average  prices  of  only  those  animals  that 
were  selling  at  the  highest  prices,  leaving  out  of 
account  altogether  animals  which  brought  inferior 
prices.  The  prices  shown  from  1904  to  the  present 
time  again  show  the  average  prices  of  all  classes  of 
animals  exhibited  in  the  market. 

2107.  That  makes  it,  of  course,  quite  impossible  to 
make  any  useful  comparison  with  the  1883  to  1903 
prices  ? — Yes,  they  were  kept  in  a  different  way.  And 
as  to  the  difference  in  the  number  of  cattle  exhibited, 
you  will  find  that  in  1889  there  were  126,835  exhi- 
bited. 

2108.  Yes? — And  in  the  year  1900  there  were  only 
98,000  That  difference  is  due  largely  to  the  intro- 
duction into  this  country  of  foreign  live  and  dead 
meat  and  also  to  the  existence  of  auction  marts,  which 
are  places  erected  at  cattle  stations  for  the  sale  jf 
cattle  to  be  slaughtered,  like  Morpeth  and  Alnwick. 
We  have  got  50  of  these  in  a  radius  of  60  miles,  and 
the  local  butchers  buy  their  supplies  there.  Now  the 
breeding  of  more  pigs  in  Aberdeen  probably  caused  the 
increase  from  the  year  1898,  when  the  number  \v,ns 
22.942,  to  the  year  1907,  when  it  was  40,381.  TTie 
difference  in  the  figures  in  Irish  cattle,  sheep  and  pigs 
is  probably  due  to  the  periodical  orders  of  the  Board 
of  Agriculture  restricting  the  movement  of  animals 
owing  to  outbreaks  of  disease,  or  for  the  stamping  out 
of  diseases,  such  as  sheep  scab,  swine  fever,  etc.  No 
returns  have  been  obtained  as  to  breeding  sheep.  It 
will  be  noticed  that  seasons  materially  alter  the 
number  and  prices  of  animals,  the  highest  prices  being 
generally  obtained  from  May  to  .luly,  and  the  attend- 
ance of  cattle  in  the  market  being  lowest.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  year  animals  have  passed  through  the 
winter  Ijetwocn  the  stall  and  the  grass.  The  winter- 
fed  animals  are  about  sold  out,  and  there  is  a  lull  of 


cattle  in  the  market  at  that  time.     Later  on  in  the 
year 

2109.  I  do  not  want  to  interrupt  you,  but  you  must 
remark  that  a  great  deal  of  your  evidence  has  not 
much  to  do  with  our  inquiry.  Just  bear  that  in 
mind,  and  make  the  other  portion  of  your  evidence  as 
short  as  you  can? — Now  I  have  come  to  the  subject  of 
the  landing  of  live  animals,  and  Mr.  TindaU  will 
deal  with  that  part,  too.  This  is  what  you  have  got 
already  from  the  Town  Clerk. 

2110.  There  was  one  question  I  wanted  to  ask  you 
about  that  table.  We  had  a  table  submitted  to  us 
showing  the  average  prices  of  fat  cattle,  and  it  turns 
out  that  the  Newcastle  price  has  nearly  always  been 
the  highest.  Can  you  tell  us  why  that  is  so? — The 
highest  throughout  the  country? 

2111.  Well,  thoughout  the  Aberdeen  and  other  great 
markets  of  the  country — the  average  price? — Yes. 

2112.  Would  it  be  possible  that  it  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  up  to  1904  your  return  deals  with  the  average  of 
the  highest  prices,  not  with  the  average  of  the  whole 
of  the  prices? — Well,  the  average  from  1904  to  1908 
deals  with  the  average  of  all  the  prices. 

2113.  At  any  rate,  you  cannot  throw  any  light  on 
that.  Just  look  at  that  table? — I  could  not  tell  you, 
my  lord. 

2114.  That  is  what  I  asked  you? — Perhaps  Mr. 
Tindall  may  be  able,  because  he  is  a  farmer. 

2115.  (Mr.  Bowerman.)  The  three  firms  whose  names 
you  do  not  seem  disposed  to  mention  are  well  known 
in  Newcastle? — Oh,  yes. 

2116.  To  you  and  to  the  whole  of  the  trade? — ^Yes. 

2117.  Do  they  form  what  is  commonly  called  a 
trust  ? — Yes. 

2118.  That  is  also  common  knowledge? — Yes. 

2119.  I  do  not  want  to  press  you  to  give  the  names 
because  we  have  them,  no  doubt.  I  understood 
you  to  say  that  when  cattle  were  imported  from  Den- 
mark, the  home  trade  was  in  a  better  condition  and 
had  a  better  chance? — So  I  understand. 

2120.  Is  that  within  your  own  knowledge? — Well. 
I  was  not  making  the  remark  about  that  particular 
time. 

2121.  I  understood  you  to  suggest  that  since  the 
trade  has  got  into  the  hands  of  American  firms,  the 
liome  trade  has  suffered  ? — Yes. 

2122.  To  a  large  extent? — Well,  to  a  considerable 
extent  I  should  think. 

Have  you  any  idea  as  to  the  remedy? 
(Chairman.)  That  is  not  any  part  of  our  inquiry. 

2123.  (Mr.  Br/werman.)  Do  you  suggest  that  these 
parGcular  American  firms  control  your  market? — Yes, 
sir. 

2124.  And  you  told  our  Chairman  that  those  three 
firms,  or  the  representatives  of  those  three  firms,  meet 
regularly  week  by  week? — Yes. 

2125.  Every  Monday  morning? — Yes. 

2126.  For  the  purpose  of  fixing  the  price? — Yes. 
(Chairman.)  And  telegraph  the  price  from  London 

— we  have  had  it  over  and  over  again. 

2127.  (Mr.  Bowerman.)  Have  you  ever  known  either 
of  those  firms  to  compete,  one  against  the  other,  in 
your  market? — I  have  no  knowledge  of  that,  of  one 
competing  against  the  other. 

2128.  (Chairman.)  Do  you  mean  that  you  have  no 
knowledge  of  that,  one  way  or  tho  other,  of  their  ever 
having  done  so? — No  knowledge  of  their  ever  having 
done  so,  of  their  having  competed  against  one  another. 

2129.  (Mr.  Bowerman.)  They  fix  the  prices  at  which 
to  sell  the  cattle? — Yes. 

2130.  I  see  by  this  return  that  home-bred  cattle  have 
gradually  decreased,  and  that  simultaneously  with 
the  decrease  in  quantity,  the  price  has  decreased? — 
Last  year  78.  4d. 

2131.  What  has  been  the  result  so  far  as  American 
dead  meat  is  concerned  ;  does  that  maintain  a  level 
in  price,  or  has  it»  a  tendency  to  increase? — The 
greater  the  amount  of  dead  meat  they  get  in,  the 
less  the  price  would  be  for  home-fed. 
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Aad  what  has  been  the  resalt  with  regard  to  the 
price  for  American  meat? 

(CAiirimiii.)  Of  course,  you  cannot  compare  the 
prio-s  of  1904,  becauw  they  are  on  a  different  Basis, 
but  from  January  u>  Manli  it  has  increased  from 
7».  4d.  t<»  7s.  8d.  ;  in  July  from  7s.  7d.  to  Vs.  7id.  ; 
ami  in  Octolier  from  7».  IJd.  to  7s.  4id. 

(Jfr.  llniirrman.)  .\nd  has  it  been  steadily  main- 
taine.1  from  1883  down  to  1903:    that  is  20  years? 

(I'hairmnn.)  You  cannot  make  any  comparison  of 
I  he  years  IH83  to  1903. 

3i32.  (Mr.  lioverman.)  Have  you  been  able  to  main- 
tain the  prict*  f«)r  home-bred  cattle?— I  would  rather 
leave  that  (•>  my  colleague,  because  he  was  interested. 
lie  was  one  of  those  who  acted  as  agents  for  importers. 

2133.  (Ml.  H'ord.)  You  say  that  when  animals 
came  from  Norway  and  Sweden,  the  homo  breeders 
were  better  able  to  compete.  Do  T  understand  you 
rightly  to  say  that  that  was  because  the  foreign  cattle 
were  not  «>f  .sucli  a  high  quality  as  the  English  cattle? 
— Certainly   not. 

8134.  And  now  that  beef  has  been  sent  in  from 
America,  that  meat  is  nearer  to  the  English  quality 
than  the  old  in\ported  meat  was.  Is  that  the  reason 
why  they  are  not  so  well  able  to  compete  ;  have  you 
arrived  at  that  conclusion  ?— Yes,  Mr.  Tindall  will 
answer  that  question.  He  has  gone  into  the  whole  of 
theso  facts  connected  with  the  importation  from 
abroad. 

2135.  Then  you  say  that  the  American  firms,  while 
keeping  the  prices  up  in  their  own  markets,  are  able 
to  sell  their  exiK>rt8  at  a  lower  price  in  the  English 
markets  ? — Yes. 

21!J6.  Have  you  any  direct  evidenco  of  that? — That 
ia  the  information  I  got  from  our  authority,  from  our 
Town  Clerk. 

2137.  That  they  make  their  profits  in  America? — 
Yes. 

2138.  And  sell  at  a  lower  price  here? — ^Yes. 

2139.  ITiat  is  just  hearsay  ?— "  What  they  can  they 
eat,   and  what  they  can't  they  can." 

2140.  (Mr.  WeilM.)  Have  you  seen  any  evidence 
of  the  suffering  of  the  home  trade  in  the  prices  from 
1883  to  1903.  You  do  not  seem  very  sure  of  your 
ground  in  making  that  statement? — No. 

il40a.  From  1883  to  1903,  taking  January  to 
March,  as  the  Chairman  showed,  the  prices  remain 
Tcry  firm  ? — Yes. 

2141.  Where  is  the  evidence  of  the  suffering  of  the 
home  trade  owing  to  the  competition  ?— Of  the  Ameri- 
cans? 

SI42.  Yes  the  evidence  dues  not  seem  to  be  in  the 
figures? — Last  year  7s.  4id.  was  the  price. 


3148.  You  are  on  a  different  basis  now  ? — Yes  :  thi» 
is  a  different  basis. 

2144.  Take  20  years? — Well,  these  figures  cannot 
bo  relied  upon  as  being  average  prices.  I  mean  the 
figures  from  1883  to  1903. 

2145.  Yes?— But  if  you  take  the  figures  in  1873  the 
price  is  8s.  9id. 

2146.  Take  January  to  March  of  1873?— 8s.  7d. 
Then  if  you  go  to  1883,  after  the  disease  was  stamped 
out,  you  find  7s.  9d. 

2147.  Then  you  know  that  is  on  a  quite  different 
basis  ? — Yes. 

2148.  Even  for  the  next  twenty  years  there  is  no 
evidence  of  the  home  trade  having  suffered  in  any 
way  from  the  American  competition,  "so  far  as  the 
figures  go? — No. 

(Chairman.)  There  is  a  penny  or  two. 

2149.  (Mr.  Weddel.)  There  is  no  evidence  of  suffer- 
ing from  competition  from  outside.  Then  there  was- 
that  outbreak  in  Denmark  in  the  dairies  ? — Which  dis- 
turbed our  market  altogether. 

2150.  (Mr.  Fountain.)  I  understand  from  your  statis- 
tics of  the  imported  meat  brought  into  Newcastle  that 
the  statistics  given  us  are  tliose  of  the  direct  importa- 
tion of  the  meat? — My  colleague  will  deal  with  that. 

2151.  You  have  put  in  a  table  of  fresh  meat  im- 
|K)rted  into  Newcastle  ? — Yes,  he  will  give  you  that  too. 

2162.  (Mr.  Bcrwerman.)  In  regard  to  these  prices, 
taking  1873,  October  and  December,  the  average  price 
is  8s.  9id.  for  cattle.  Coming  to  1904  the  average 
price  is  7s.  IJd.  ? — It  is  on  a  different  basis  there,  too. 
1873  is  on  a  different  basis  from  1904. 

2153.  What  do  the  average  prices  mean  there? — 
Tlie  average  top  prices. 

Take  1805.' 

2154.  (Chairman.)  1  think  that  is  going  back  too  far 
to  be  of  any  use  to  us.  It  is  long  before  any  of  the 
modern  conditions  prevailed? — The  figures  from  1883 
to  1903  are  the  prices  of  only  those  animals  that  were 
selling  at  the  highest  prices,  leaving  out  of  account 
altogether  animals  that  brought  low  prices.  The  aver- 
age price  from  1904  to  now  is  the  average  price  of 
all  animals. 

2156.  (Mr.  Bowerman.)  Take  the  first  five  prices  at 
the  top  of  the  column? — Yes. 

2156.  I  assume  that  those  prices  are  on  the  same 
basis  as  the  average  prices  of  the  last? — Yes. 

2157.  And  that  being  so,  the  price  in  1873  averaged 
about  8s.  9id.  ?— Yes. 

2158.  And  in  1904  the  price  is  78.  lid.  Is  that  so  ? 
—Yes,  sir. 

2169.  So  that  the  difference  between  1873  and  1904 
is  Is.  7Jd.  per  stone  decrease? — ^Yes. 


Councillor  ,\i>An  Tin'dai.i..  Newcastle,  examined. 


2160.  (Chairman.)  I  think  you  are  a  meml>er  of  the 
Corporation  of  Newcastle? — 1  am,  my  lord. 

2161.  You  have  also  Ix-en  in  business  in  Neiwcastle 
as  a  cattle  salesman  for  the  last  forty  years? — Yes. 

2162.  You  have  also  had  a  special  knowledge  of 
farming?-  Ye«,  and'now  still. 

2163.  You  still  are  farming  outside  Newcastle?— 
Yes,  fifty  miles  north  of  Newcastle. 

2164.  Then  you  are  a  memlwr  of  the  Cattle  Trade 
Committiv  of  Newcaxtle  Coi-poration  ?--Yes. 

2165.  When  did  the  first  consignments  of  chilled 
and  frozen  meat  reach  the  Newcastle  market?— The 
first  consignments  were  chilled  meat.  There  was  no 
frozen  meat  (hen.  That  commenced  in  1876.  and  it 
was  import4Hl  by  the  Eastman  Company  and  dispersed 
in  Scotland  nn-1  distributed  in  the  north  of  England 
wholesale. 

2166.  And  that  included  all  sorts  of  meat  as  well  aa 
turkeys?— It  included  beef,  mutton,  pork  ami  occa- 
sionally turkeys. 

2167.  And  I  think  as  a  matter  of  fact  local  butchers 
did   not  care   to  s<ll    this   meat?- In    the    North    of 


England  lo<'al  butchers  at  that  particular  time 
slaughtered  animals  of  their  own,  and  they  thought 
it  b>>neath  their  dignity  to  buy  slaughtered  meat,  and 
the  trouble  was  then  to  get  them  to  buy  it.  For  a 
time  they  were  opposed  to  it.  and  at  that  time  they 
were  having  large  quantities  of  Danish  cattle  imported 
to  Newcastle  and  so  on,  and  particularly  large  quan- 
tities of  cows  frojn  Danish  dairies.  Those  cattle  were 
sold  privately  in  the  sheds  and  markets.  At  that 
j)articular  time,  my  lord,  there  came  to  my  place 
butchers  who  Ixjught  two  or  three  quarters  of  American 
lH>ef.  which  was  i-pniarkably  good  at  that  period,  which 
I  sold  by  auction. 

2168.  American  beef? — Yes;  it  was  excellent;  tip- 
top ;  and  they  delivered  American  meat  to  the  shops 
at  a  very  big  value,  and  sold  Danish  old  cows  as 
American  meat,  and,  of  course,  I  brought  the  matter 
before  Eastman's,  who  were  obliged  to  take  on  and 
establish  merely  in  their  own  interests  retail  shops  of 
their  own.  Now  in  the  North  of  England,  and  all  over 
England,  but  I  take  the  North  of  England,  tliey  Have 
150  shops  in  various  places  taking  a  radius  from 
Middlesbrough  in  the  North-  that  is,  from  the  New- 
castle agency-  to  Carlisle  in  the  West,  and  down  to 
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Berwick  in  the  North ;  and  they  are  retailing  it  now 
themselves.  If  your  lordship  wishes,  I  can  give  you 
something  like  the  retail  prices. 

2169.  I  do  not  think  so.  Our  reference  is  to  inquire 
into  combinations,  and  anything  that  you  think  will 
show  the  existence  of  combinations  we  shall  be  very 
glad  to  hear? — I  may  tell  you  how  I  was  situated  my- 
self only  a  short  time  ago.  A  few  years  ago  I 
accepted  the  agency  of  an  American  firm  for  the  sale 
of  their  imported  meat.  All  the  other  agencies  in 
Newcastle  had  to  consult  together.  A  certain  price 
was  fixed,  and  none  of  us  were  allowed  to  sell  any- 
thing under  that  particular  price.  If  there  was  any 
meat  that  there  was  anything  going  wrong  with,  we 
were  to  call  the  whole  of  tliem  together  and  to  consult 
as  to  whether  there  should  be  any  concession  made. 
I  thought  that  was  a  wrong  way  of  doing  business  and 
I  gave  the  thing  up. 

2170.  Would  you  mind  telling  us  the  names? — I 
may  say  that  I  acted  for  Armour's. 

2171.  And  whom  did  you  have  to  consult? — Four 
or  five  different  firms.  I  cannot  remember  the  names 
exactly  just  now. 

2172.  We  might  suggest  them  to  you  because  we 
have  had  them  before  us,  so  we  could  get  them  down 
that  way,  but  it  would  be  more  satisfactory  that 
they  should  come  direct  from  you? — Swift's. 

2173.  Armour's? — Armour's,  Hammond's,  and  one 
or  two  others. 

2174.  Would  Morris  be  one  ? — Yes. 

2175.  Would  Cudahy  be  one? — In  a  small  way. 

2176.  .•\nd  when  he  was  importing,  did  you  have  to. 
consult  Cudahy  ? — Yes. 

2177.  ,\.ll  the  American  firms? — All  the  American 
firms  except  Cudahy. 

2178.  Nobody  else,  I  suppose? — No.  Many  a  time 
goods  were  wasted  because  of  the  fact  that  while 
we  had  to  wait  to  consult  tlie  salesmen  the  meat  went 
wrong,  and  sometimes  had  to  be  almost  destroyed  and 
sold  at  anything ;  and  I  could  have  got  more  money 
at  times ;  I  could  have  got  a  penny  a  pound  more  if  I 
had  my  own  way. 

2179.  The  great  object  being,  of  course,  to  avoid 
■competition  between  the  different  firms  ? — Yes. 

2180.  When  did  you  cease  to  be  an  American  repre- " 
sentative? — Three   years  ago.     I   was   not   acting   for 
more  than  a  few  months.     I  could  not  stand  that  sort 
of  way  of  doing  business.     It  was  rather  un-English, 
I  thought. 

2181.  Do  you  think  that  goes  on  now? — It  has  been 
recently  stopped. 

2182.  Can  yon  tell  rae  at  all  what  is  the  amount  of 
the  beef,  then,  the  Americans  sell? — Swift  sells  a  large 
quantity. 

2183.  Yes.  I  do  not  mean  the  separate  firms  as 
between  themselves.  What  I  wanted  to  get  at  was 
what  proportion  was  sold  by  the  American  firms  as 
compared  to  the  home-bred  cattle? — A  vei-y  small  pro- 
portion. 

2184.  Could  you  give  us  any  kind  of  idea.  I  do 
not  want  to  tie  you  down  to  give  the  exact  propor- 
tion, but  if  yon  could  give  us  any  kind  of  idea  of  the 
hold,  in  fact,  that  the  American  firms  have  on  the 
Newcastle  markets? — Wholesale  they  did  very  little 
in  Newcastle,  except  Sansinena  and  some  others  from 
the  Argentine  Republic.  There  were  sold,  perhaps, 
40,000  quarters  in   12  months. 

2185.  What  was  the  total  amount  of  the  beef  sales 
in  Newcastle  ? — In  Newcastle  we  had  about  100,000 
cattle  exhibited  ;  and  that  goes  all  round  from  Hull 
and  Middlesbrough  in  the  south  to  almost  Carlisle 
and  other  various  towns  and  villages. 

2186.  We  have  got  figures  showing  95,000  home- 
bred cattle  and  another  2,000,  Irish  meat,  for  1907  ?— 
Quite  so.     You  are  quite  right. 

2187.  That  would  be  about  100,000,  to  put  it 
roughly,  of  home-bred  cattle? — Yes. 

2188.  And  compared  with  that,  how  much  would  the 
40,000  quarters  represent?  Would  it  not  be,  roughly, 
10  per  cent.     As  there  would  be  400,000  quarters  in 


100,000  cattle,  that  would  be  about  10  per  cent,  of 
the  whole,  would  it  not? — Nearly  10  per  cent.  I  am 
speaking  of  the  whole  of  the  imported  meat. 

2189.  Do  you  think  there  is  any  combination  be- 
tween the  Northern  and  Southern  American  firms? — 
I  do  not  think  so. 

2190.  There  is  combination  of  the  Northern  firms. 
Is  there  any  combination  of  the  Southern  firms? — I 
think  not. 

2191.  It  is  only  the  Northern  firms  that  have  this 
combination? — Yes,  so  far  as  I  know. 

2192.  And  of  that  10  per  cent,  the  Northern  firms 
only  sell,  of  course,  a  certain  quantity? — Yes. 

2192f(.  Most  of  that  imported  beef  comes  from  the 
North  ? — South  America  is  coming  up,  and  coming  up 
very  materially. 

2193.  I  see  you  say  the  North  American  trade  has 
been  going  down? — ^Yes. 

2194.  And  the  Southern  has  increased? — Since  that 
commenced  first  of  all,  the  importation  of  American 
meat,  I  should  say  fully  aged  cattle  were  done  away. 
We  were  getting  then  five-year-old  cattle,  and  now 
we  never  get  anything  more  than  three-year-old  from 
the  North,  and  that  almost  causes  me  to  believe  that 
they  are  using  more  at  home,  and  getting  through 
their  stocks,  and  consuming  at  home  in  that  way. 
Now  in  the  Argentine  they  are  improving  not  only 
in  the  numbers,  but  improving  the  quality  very 
much.  That  is  owing  tb  the  fact  of  their  having  in- 
troduced sound  sires.  Last  year,  in  consequence  of 
the  danger  of  importing  foot-and-mouth  disease  from 
Scotland,  that  was  stopped,  and  it  became  necessary 
to  wait  for  the  Argentine  Republic,  and  we  have 
to  keep  them  a  year  longer,  because  we  get  more  from 
the  Argentine  as  purchasers  than  any  other  market 
for  some  few  years,  and  that  goes  to  prove  that  that 
is  the  cause  of  their  animals  being  improved,  and 
consequently  the  quality  of  their  meat  is  very  much 
better. 

2195.  And  your  view  is  that  South  America  will 
eventually  replace  North  America? — ^Yes.  North 
America  is  increasing  so  much  in  population  (hat  it 
requires  a  great  deal  more  at  home,  and  tliere  is  a 
wider  field  in  South  America  than  in  North  America. 

2196.  Does  Canada  send  you  any  1 — Yes,  but  prin- 
cipally to  Liverpool  for  slaughter,  and  that  is  slaugh- 
tered at  the  port  of  debarkation. 

2197.  Do  you  desire  to  add  anything  ? — Tliere  is  one 
thing  that  1  think  we  need,  and  that  is  the  improving 
of  our  meat  supply  ;  but  that  is  perhaps  outside  your 
inquiry. 

2198.  Yes,  unless  it  has  some  bearing  on  the  ques- 
tion of  combination? — It  has  not  a  bearing  on  the 
question  of  combination  at  all. 

(Chairman.)  Then  I  do  not  think  we  will  go  into  it. 

2199.  (Mr.  Fountain.)  You  acted  as  agent  for  one 
American  firm--Armour — for  a  short  time? — Yes. 

2200.  Did  you  during  that  period  come  into  any 
close  relations  with  people  acting  as  agents  for  South 
American  firms? — No. 

2201.  There  was  a  single  salesman  acting  for  each 
South  American  firm,  just  as  there  was  a  single  sales- 
man for  each  North  American  firm? — Yes. 

2202.  You  did  not  come  into  relations  with  them 
at  all?— No. 

2203.  Now,  so  far  as  the  meat  trade  in  this  country 
is  controlled  by  a  Trust,  do  you  think  that  the  Trust 
is  limited  in  its  operations  to  North  American  meat? 
— I  fancy  so.  I  could  not  say  positively,  but  that  ia 
my  impression. 

2204.  It  is  limited  to  the  North  American  trade, 
which  is  being  gradually  replaced,  in  your  opinion, 
by  the  South  American? — I  think  so. 

2205.  Then  this  evidence  that  you  have  given  us 
as  to  your  relations  as  salesman  with  other  salesmen 
in  the  North  ."Vmerican  trade  seems  to  me  to  be  of 
great  importance.  You  say  you  were  under  the  direc- 
tions of  a  London  firm,  who  asked  you  to  consult  with 
the  other  salesmen  in  the  event  of  your  wishing  to  sell 
meat  lower  than  the  price  that  had  been  sent  to  you  ? 
—Yes. 
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.    TIT  _«™  2920    Did   vou   find,  on   comparing  notes  with   the 

9i06.  Ton  wen»  directed  to  do  «>?-We  were  com-  ^220    D^d  >ou  nn  ^J^^^^^^  ^^at  the  prices 

p.lUd   to  do  «,.      I    w.n   just   K'.ve  onejnstanoe.__I       "^^f^  Amencan  ^ag  ^^^^^  ^^^^  .^^^^.^^^  ^.^^  ^^^ 


■olda  quartoT  of  beef  to  a  Sunderland  butcher,  and 
that  was  dir*.<ted  to  be  sent  out.  but  was  delayed 
and  hi»  manager  had  to  come  in  to  look  after  it,  and 
I  had  to  give  him  a  shilling  to  cover  his  railway 
fare.  That  was  n-ix^rt.'d  here,  and  sent  back  upon 
me  and  I  was  instructed  that  I  must  not  do  that 
on 'any  oonsidi-ration  again,  and  that  it  was  trans- 
cressing  the  rules.  I  said  that  I  was  spending  my 
own  money,  and  was  not  spending  theirs,  and  that 
I  would  do  as  I  liked.  I  thought  it  was  a  bit  high- 
handed. Some  of  my  competitors  in  Newcastle  had 
«jt  U>  know  that  I  had  done  that.  How  they  did 
I  do  not  know ;  but  they  did  get  to  know  it,  and 
I   was   prevented. 

2207.  (Chairman.)  Can  you  tell  us  at  all  when  that 
was?— lliat  was  about  three  years  ago. 

2208  (Mr.  Fountain.)  Tliis  statement  has  been  made 
here  as  to  the  relations  of  local  agents  with  American 
firma — "There  would  be  nothing  at  all  to  prevent 
them"  (that  is  the  agents)  "trying  to  find  out 
what  each  is  getting  for  his  beef,  but  there 
is  no  instruction  for  them  to  do  any  such  thing, 
and  I  have  no  reason  whatever  to  believe  that  they 
•lo.  In  fact,  we  have  to  look  out  that  the  local  men 
do  not  become  so  competitive  with  each  other  that 
they  cease  to  be  friendly "?— My  instructions  were 
imperative,  which  I  am  prepared  to  prove  in  any 
court  in  the  world. 

2209.  You  have  not  any  in  writing  that  you  could 
show  us? — I  have  not  with  me. 

2210.  Or  that  you  can  send  to  us?— I  can  send  a 
written  statement  from  my  manager. 

2211.  I  am  sure  all  the  Committee  would  like  very 
much  to  see  anything  in  writing  you  have  got? — I  will 
do  that  with  pleasure. 

2211a.  Any  official  letters  you  have ;  letters  that 
Tou  think  you  are  at  liberty  to  send  ? — I  have  not 
any  official  letters  from  the  firm,  but  I  will  send  a 
statement  from  my  manager  who  conducted  this 
matter. 

2212.  1  think  that  would  be  desirable?— I  will  do 
that  with  pleasure.*  I  think  you  have  that  state- 
ment with  reference  to  the  quantities  of  meat.  I  am 
not  sure  that  I  am  quite  accurate  about  the  40,000 
quarters. 

2213.  (Chairman.)  Perhaps  you  would  correct  that 
at  the  same  time? — Yes.t 

2214.  (Mr.  Founiain.)  Was  this  list  of  prices  that 
was  sent  to  you  sent  weekly  ? — Yes. 

22143.  The  list  of  prices,  as  to  which  you  were  to 
consult— that  was  sent  to  you  weekly,  was  it? — The 
prices  which  were  to  cover  the  week,  or  more,  were 
written  or  telegraphed  every  Monday.  These  were 
the  prices.  (Dacnment  handed  in.)  You  will  find 
there  the  rt-tail  and  the  wholesale  prices.  These  are 
the  retail  prices. 

2215.  I  should  be  glad  if  you  would  let  us  have 
all  the  instructions  that  you  received  from  Armour's? 
— 1  do  not  »ui)pose  I  have  them,  but  you  can  get  the 
evidence  of  the  whole  of  the  salesmen.  I  daresay  they 
would  be  quite  willing  to  testify  that  that  is  the 
":a«e ;  that  they  arc  bound  to  consult  before  they  sell. 

3916.  As  U>  the  (trice  fixed?— Yes. 

2217.  You  do  not  think  that  they  would  be  reluc- 
tant to  do  eo? — I  can  give  you  at  least  the  statement 
of  my  own  manager  in  writing,  which  will  testify  as 
to  the  facts  which  T  have  stated  to  yon. 

2218.  It  is  not  true  to  say  that  the  agents  for 
.Vmerionn  firms  all  get  directions  to  do  the  Mst  they 
ntmt — No,  sir;  at  least  1  did  not,  and  I  was  very 
much  annoycfl  that  I  did  not,  I  assure  you,  when 
I  saw  meat  going  to  waste  and  could  not  sell  it. 

2219.  (Mr.  Weddrl.)  Now  you  state  distinctly  that 
you  wore  tied  up  by  instructions  from  Armour  in 
Tx>hdon  as  to  not  taking  a  price  below  what  they 
fixed?— That  ia  ao. 


•  A  stAtem^t  was sahseqnently  received  from  Mr.  Tindall's 
manager,  oooflnnlnir  the  wftneas's  evidence. 

t  The  actual  figure  was  48,3.5<J. 


sent  to  each  from  London 

you  had  received  from  Armour  (—Exactly  so. 

2221  And  your  instructions  were  definite  to  com- 
pare notes?— Absolutely.  Even  that  shilling  was  dis- 
puted. 

2222  Then  it  has  been  stated  that  the  home  breeders- 
round  atwut  Newcastle  suffered  a  great  deal  from  the 
competition  of  the  Americans.  Is  that  your  ex- 
nerience  ?— There  is  no  doubt  of  it.  I  mean  to  say 
that  prices  are   lower.     Take  1873,   for  instance. 

2'>-'3  But  before  1873,  if  it  is  of  any  use  to  go  back 
so  far  which  I  rather  doubt.  If  you  go  back  to  ISSd 
vou  get  6s.  3id.,  which  is  rather  antediluvian.  Dont 
go  back  so  far,  but  take  the  figures  from  1883  to  1904? 

(Chairman.)  These  were  described  as  average  top 
prices.  This  table  has  been  given  to  us  by  Mr.  Fitz- 
gerald.* 

2-224.  (Mr.  Weddel.)  Just  take  them  as  average  top 
prices.  You  see  there  the  average  top  "prices  from 
1883  to  1903.  Tliat  would  embrace  a  great  deal  of  the 
American  competition.  Well,  taking  January  to 
March  in  those  years,  there  does  not  seem  any  great 
variation  in  the  prices? — No,  there  does  not. 

2225.  There  does  not  seem  any  senous  prejudice  to 
home  breeders,  judging  from  those  figures?— No,  there 
does  not  seem      ny   very  great  variation. 

2226.  There  are  no  great  differences  in  the  figures? — 
There  is  not  much  in  them,  but  there  is  this,  that 
three  months  ago,  or  not  quite  three  months  ago, 
they  were  selling  hind-quarters  of  Swift's  beef  for  }d. 

-  a  pound  more  than  I  could  get  for  the  best  English 
or  Scotch. 

2227.  (Chairman.)  And  did  they  get  any  market  for 
it?— Yes.  I  was  getting  6id.  for  hind-quarters  and 
they  were  getting  75d. 

2228.  (Mr.  Weddel.)  Was  the  American  beef  better 
than  the  English  beef  you  were  selling? — I  do  not 
think  it  was.  It  was  scarce.  But  there  were  certain 
dealers. 

2229.  Who  had  been  accustomed  to  use  it? — ^Who 
had  been  accustomed  to  use  it  and  must  have  it. 

2230.  You  were  unable,  I  understand,  to  give  us 
exactly  or  even  approximately  the  proportion  of  North 
American  beef  that  comes  into  Newcastle.  You  say 
the  whole  of  the  imported  meat  comes  to  about  40.000 
quarters  in  a  year.  I  expect  that  the  great  bulk  of 
that  would  be  South  American — more  than  half? — 
More   than    half. 

9231.  Imported  frozen  ?— Imported  frozen. 

2232.  Which  would  naturally  not  compete  with 
home-killed  ? — No. 

22.33.  So  that  the  proportion  of  Yankee  beef  would 
be  comparatively  small? — Comparatively  small,  and 
the  South  American  bigger. 

2234.  And  growing? — And  growing,  and  likely  to 
grow. 

2235.  (Mr.  Ward.)  Would  you  look  at  the  table, 
of  the  statement  of  prices  of  cattle  and  shecy. 
Can  you  tell  us  if  you  know  of  any  reason  why  the 
price  of  cattle  during  the  last  four  years  has  on  the 
whole  increased,  while  the  price  of  sheep  has  on  the 
whole  decreased? — Well,  the  wool  skin  is  not  now 
worth  half  the  price  that  it  was  last  year.  Last  year, 
in  April  and  May,  we  were  getting  12s.  6d.  for  skins. 
This  year  we  are  getting  about  5s.  6d. 

2236.  Just  on  account  of  the  wool? — Largely. 

2237.  Then  about  5  per  cent,  of  the  beef  that  is 
sold  in  Newcastle  is  North  American— 5  per  cent,  of 
the  whole  sales? — I  think  so.  I  could  not  say  de- 
finitely. 

22.38.  What  I  do  not  quite  understand  is  why  firms 
who  sell  such  a  small  proportion  of  it  do  control  the 
market?— They  control  their  own  market,  not  the 
British  market. 

2238a.  They  do  not  control  the  British  market?— 
If  they  are  selling,  for  instance,  chilled  meat.  Can- 
terbury lamb,  or  meat  of  that  description— largely 
that  on  Saturday,  you  know— we  find  it  selling  at  6id. 
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a  po-jnd,  and  that  depreciates  the  value  in  the  home 
trade,  of  course. 

2239.  And  you  say  5  per  cent,  sold  under  the  proper 
price  is  enough  to  depreciate  the  whole? — Yes,  be- 
cause of  the  necessity  of  the  people  to  get  it.  And 
they  have  a  diflSculty  in  selling  the  rough  cuts.  There 
is  no  diflSculty  in  selling  the  better  cuts,"  sir- 
loins and  that  class  of  goods ;  but  when  it  conies  to 
selling  the  flanks  and  briskets  and  so  on,  then  it  has 
to  be  reduced  to  a  very  low  price. 

2240.  (Chairman.)  But  that  does  not  apply  to  the 
American  chilled  beef? — No,  but  the  frozen  is  a  very 
much  larger  proportion  than  the  chilled. 

2241.  (Mr.  Bowerman.)  Y^ou  stated  that  the  supply 
from  North  ."America  has  gradually  decreased,  and 
the  supply  fiom  South  America  has  gradually  in- 
creased ? — Yes. 

2242.  Is  it  within  your  knowledge  that  what  is 
termed  the  Trust  is  gradually  getting  a  foothold  in  the 
South  American  trade  ? — Not  that  I  know  of.  I  have 
had  nothing  to  do  with  the  South  .American  trade,  and 
I  do  not  know  that  so  much,  although  I  believe  that 
in  the  whole  lot  round  they  meet  and  consult  as  to 
their  prices. 

2243.  (Chairman.)  Y'ou  do? — I  think  so. 

2244.  Even  in  the  South  American  trade? — Yes. 

2245.  (Mr.  Bowerman.)  It  is  not  within  your  know- 
ledge that  either  Armour  or  Swift  are  securing  a  foot- 
hold in  the  South  American  trade? — No;  not  so  far 
as  I  know. 

224oa.  Assuming  that  the  information  is  correct, 
what  would  you  consider  the  ultimate  effect  of  this 
Trust  would  be  ? — I  think  its  ultimate  effect  would 
probably  be  to  cut  the  English  supplies.  Of  course,  it 
has  an  effect,  in  my  opinion,  in  summer  or  hot 
weather,  for  instance,  in  the  case  of  lamb  sent  to 
Newcastle,  which  is  my  place.  You  see  that  this 
meat  is  depreciating  from  the  effects  of  the  weather. 
Before  you  can  sell  that  at  a  reduction  you  have  to 
consult  all  your  neighbours  as  to  whether  there  would 
be  a  concession  allowed.  That  sometimes  takes  a 
great  deal  of  time.  You  must  consult  them  all,  some- 
times two  or  three.  Generally,  you  must  consult  them 
all,  first  of  all,  and  if  you  can't  find  them,  then, 
though  you  may  find  the  matter  urgent,  you  can't 
sell  at  a  reduced  figure.  You  can't  take  a  fraction  of 
a  penny  a  pound  less  till  you  have  consulted  those 
others. 

2246.  Do  you  consider  the  operations  of  this  Trust 
have  been  detrimental  or  beneficial  to  English  traders  ? 
— Well,  the  importation  of  meat  has  been  against  live 
stock,  and  that  has  been  certainly  beneficial  to  the 
English  community. 

(Chairman.)  Don't  get  too  much  into  that,  Mr. 
Bowerman.     We  do  not  want  to  get  into  that. 

2247.  (Mr.  Bowerman.)  I  was  only  asking  whether 
in  Mr.  Tindall's  opinion  the  operations  of  the  Beef 
Trust  have  been  beneficial  to  English  traders  or  not  ?— 
The  Beef  Trust  have  tried  to  keep  up  their  prices  as 
far  as  possible,  and  perhaps  to  the  traders  it  has 
not  been  a  detriiuent. 

2248.  But  to  the  consumers  ? — I  should  say  yes. 

2249.  Detrimental?— Yes. 

22.50.  By  means  of  keeping  up  prices  to  a  high 
level  ? — Yes,  and  not  only  that,  but  because  many  a 
time  there  has  to  be  a  considerable  amount  of  meat 
destroyed  that  might  have  gone  to  the  public  as  whole- 
.  some  food. 

2251.  (Chairman.)  Because  you  could  not  get  leave 
to  sell  it  at  a  reduced  price  f — Because  we  could  not 
get  leave  to  sell  it. 

2252.  (Mr.  Bowerman.)  The  trade  opinion  seems  to 
be  that  in  time  the  South  American  trade  will  replace 
the  North  American.  Assuming  that  the  South 
American  beef  trade  gets  into  hands  similar  to  those 
controring  the  North  American  trade,  I  take  it 
from  the  answer  that  you  have  given  that  the  result 
would  not  be  beneficial  to  the  consunu-rs,  although 
probably  the  effect  on  the  traders  themselves  may  not 
be  detrimental?-- The  effect  on  the  traders  themselves 
may  not  be  detrimental  if  they  only  have  confidence 
in  their  agents  to  allow  them  to  have  a  free  hand  to 
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sell  as  best  they  can.  When  I  was  in  the  trade  I 
liad  not  a  perfectly  free  hand.  It  would  bo  much 
better  if  I  was  not  under  such  control,  but  allowed  to 
sell  at  a  certain  figure  when  I  saw  anything  going 
wrong ;  it  was  tip-top  beef,  and  it  was  deteriorat- 
ing. Then  when  I  saw  it  was  going  I  would  take  a 
lower  price  and  let  it  go  to  the  public  and  be  con- 
sumed instead  of  being  wasted. 

2253.  Now  as  to  preventives  used,  I  do  not  think 
the  Chairman  asked  any  question  upon  that. 

(Chairman.)  I  do  not  see  how  that  bears  on  the 
question  of  combinations.  (Witness.)  I  do  not  think  it 
does.     It  is  a  fact. 

2254.  (Chairman.)  It  is  a  very  interesting  question, 
but  it  is  not  before  us  ?  (Witness.)  It  is  not  a  question 
bearing  on  the  Trust. 

2255.  I  see  a  reference  made  to  the  erection  of  sana- 
toriums  at  Newcastle  for  the  slaughter  of  cattle.  Now 
what  has  been  the  effect  on  the  market  since  large 
quantities  of  chilled  meat  have  been  brought  in? — 
Well,  I  don't  tliink  it  has  had  such  a  detrimental  effect 
as  the  importation  of  live  stock,  as  the  chilled  meat 
has  been  less  against  British  interests  certainly  than 
the  live  stock. 

225B.  Do  you  suggest  that  they  have  been  used  for 
warehouse  purposes? — We  have  held  them  in  New- 
castle for  the  last  18  years  merely  keeping  the  licences, 
expecting  and  hoping  that  perhaps  we  might  get  somo 
stock,  but  the  geographical  situation  of  Newcastle  is 
not  favourable  for  them.  Glasgow  and  Liverpool  take 
the  bulk,  to  be  railed  from  those  places,  and,  as  you 
will  notice,  last  year  we  killed  about  2(J0  head  ot 
cattle,  and  these  sanatoriums  have  been  costing  us 
annually  about  £1,200,  besides  caretaking  and  so  on, 
so  that  it  means  a  loss  to  Newcastle  of  the  greater  part 
of  £18,000,  and  we  considered  it  was  better  as  we  were 
getting  nothing  to  withdraw  the  licences. 

2257.  May  I  take  it  that  it  has  had  some  effect  on 
the  trade  of  Newcastle  ? — Not  the  slightest  effect  en  it. 

2258.  Have  you  ever  heard  reference  made  to  a 
black  list  in  connection  with  the  Meat  Trust?— I  have 
not.     There  was  never  such  a  reference  made. 

2259.  To  your  knowledge  ? — No. 

2260.  Apparently  from  your  evidence  generally  you 
are  not  enamoured  of  the  American  method  of  doing 
business? — I  am  not. 

2261.  And  you  have  had  an  unpleasant  experience 
at  their  hands.  Yes.  I  did  not  like  it,  I  must  aay. 
There  was  nothing  very  unpleasant,  but,  I  think,  suffi- 
cient to  show  me  that  if  I  had  a  free  hand  I  could 
have  done  much  better. 

2262.  And  you  were  so  displeased  that  you  threw 
up  the  business  ? — I  did.  That  shilling  broke  the  neck 
of  it. 

(Chairman.)  The  last  straw. 

2263.  (Sir  Thomas  Elliott.)  You  mentioned  the  fact 
of  American  cattle  coming  to  this  country  earlier  in 
their  lives  than  was  formerly  the  case? — Yes.  The 
quarters  of  beef  of  the  animals  that  came  in  at  first, 
about  1870,  were  very  much  larger  than  they  are  now. 

2264.  Is  it  your  impression  that  that  fact  arises 
from  the  diminution  of  American  stocks  in  the  United 
States,  or  does  it  arise  from  the  fact  that  cattle  are 
prepared  so  as  to  come  to  maturity  earlier? — From 
both  causes,  1  should  say.  They  have  improved  their 
stocks  so  much  in  America  by  using  the  best  short- 
horn sires  that  the  old  ranch  bullock  is  almost  oblite- 
rated, and  you  have  no  five-year-old  cattle  coming 
away  now  except  from  distant  ranches. 

2205.  They  are  brought  to  maturity  earlier  ? — Ear- 
lier and  in  better  quality. 

2266.  And  then  you  are  aware  that  for  this  descrip- 
tion of  beef  a  fairly  substantial  rise  in  price  occurred 
in  the  earlier  months  of  the  present  year? — Yes. 

2207.  That  was  probably  a  subject  of  discussion  and 
conversation  among  you  and  others? — Yes. 

2268.  Did  you  form  any  opinion  as  to  what  the 
cause  of  the  increase  in  price  was? — My  opinion  was 
that  they  were  forming  a  little  ring  and  managing 
to  keep  up  the  price.  It  had  some  goocT  effect  on  the 
home  breeder,  because  we  got  a  little  more. 
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aaeSa.  who  put  up  the  price  ?-The  American  im-  " 
porteri.       That  was  the  general   impression   in   the 
North. 

im.  Have  you  any  information  as  to  what  were 
thenatural  cause,  of  the  rise  in  the  United  States?- 
I  think  they  had  some  cattle  disease-some  skin 
diseaae.  Thwe  were  all  put  forward  as  part  of  the 
cauae*  of  the  shortage. 

2370.  You  had  no  very  precise  information  of  what 
was  happening?— No. 

2271  You  mentioned  the  question  of  instructions 
eiven  to  vou  by  Armour's,  for  whom  you  acted  as 
aaent  with  regard  to  consultation  with  the  agents  of 
other' firms.  Do  vou  mind  telling  me  when  you  began 
to  be  agoiit  for  Armour's  firm  ?— ITiree  years  ago,  and 
it  lasted  only  two  or  three  months. 

2272.  And  was  this  system  in  force  after  you  left? 
— Yos. 

2273.  And  it  was  in  force  when  you  commenced? — 
Yea. 

2274  And  during  that  time  you  had  no  instruc- 
tions as  to  the  butchers  with  whom  you  were  to  deal? 
—No  They  let  me  deal  if  I  could  get  their  fixed 
price  from  any  butcher,  and  I  had  to  run  the  risk  of 
being  paid. 

2275.  You  had  no  instructions  ?— They  would  not 
allow  me  to  sell  under  a  stated  price,  but  if  I  could 
sell  at  5d.  or  4d.,  or  whatever  the  price  might  be, 
then  I  could  sell  the  lot  at  one  go;  but  I  could  not 
sell  an  ounce  under  that  stated  price  without  first 
of  all  consulting  the  other  American  agents  in  New- 
castle. 

227C.  Had  you  any  instructions  as  to  the  butchers 
with  whom  you  were  to  deal  at  any  time?— No,  the 
reason  being  that  I  was  their  agent,  but  compelled 
to  run  the  risk  of  getting  paid. 


2277  (Mr.  Tl'cddd.)  You  were  their  del  credere 
agent  ?— Yes,  the  credit  I  gave  was  at  my  own  risk. 

2278.  {Sir  Thomas  EUiott.)  It  has  been  suggested 
that  firms  have  been  put  on  a  black  list.  You  have 
no  reason  *.o  believe  that  that  is  the  case?--No.  1 
have  heard,  but  I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  correct  or 
not  and  I  cannot  state  it  of  my  own  knowledge,  that 
they  have  sent  agents  of  their  own  to  do  work  there, 
and  I  do  not  think  they  are  what  are  called  purchasing 
agents  now.  They  are  only  their  sen'ants  sent  down 
for  the  purpose  of  doing  work,  and  consequently  1 
think  they  go  running  about,  and  any  person  going 
back  to  the  country  would  be  reported  to  the  various 
parties. 

2279.  You  were  in  constant  association,  as  agent, 
with  the  other  American  firms?— Quite  so. 

2280.  And  were  you  at  any  time  to  consult  with 
them  as  to  whether  prices  under  the  prescribed  prices 
were  to  be  taken  ?— Certainly.  If  they  had  meat  that 
was  apparently  not  going  to  keep,  or  was  not  sulh- 
ciently  good  to  meet  the  price  that  they  had  put  upon 
it  they  would  call  my  manager  in,  and  he  would 
have  to  go  and  look  at  it,  and  he  would  tell  them 
whether   he  could  give   a   concession  or   not. 

2281.  And  what  course  would  he  take? — was  h» 
compelled  to  take  the  instructions  of  the  head  office 
of  Armours,  or  was  it  open  to  him  to  agree  to  the  sale 
of  this  meat  by  one  of  the  other  firms  at  a  less  priceT 
—If  the  others  were  agreeable,  then  we  cftuld  sell  it 
at  a  reduced  price. 

2282.  That  is,  that  a  reduced  price  should  not  b© 
taken  by  any  one  firm,  except  with  the  concurrence 
of  all  the  firms  ?— No. 

2'>83  Were  your  instructions  as  Armour's  agent 
printed  or  in  writing?— No;  I  will  send  you  up  the 
written  statement  of  my  manager. 
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2284.  (Chairman.)  I  think  you  are  a  salesman  in 
Smithtield  Market  ?— Yes. 

2286.  How  long  have  you  been  there? — I  left  it  from 
1879  to  1885,  but  with  that  exception  I  have  been 
there  since  the  opening  of  the  first  market  in  Novem- 
ber, 1868. 

2286.  And  you  are  prepared  to  give  us  some  evidence 
to  show  how  far  the  administration  of  the  market 
favours  foreign  combination? — Yes. 

2287.  That  is  all  I  have  of  your  note  on  that  point. 
Would  you  just  develop  that?— Yes.  I  shall  first  have 
to  make  a  little  explanation  of  what  happened. 

22*i8.  By  all  means?— In  1868  the  Metropolitan  Meat 
Market  was  opened.  In  1875  the  meat  and  poultry 
B«tion  was  opened.  Tliese  comprise  about  eight- 
teuths  of  the  present  area  altogether.  In  1880  there 
was  a  fish  market  built.  Owing  to  the  opposition  ot 
the  lish  trade  it  was  a  great  failure. 

2280.  Is  that  at  Shadwell  ?— No,  the  Central,  adjoin- 
ing Smithficld.  In  1882  they  had  a  Common  Coun- 
cillor, Mr.  Kudkin — he  had  been  a  great  man  in  the 
City — and  for  years  they  kept  open  the  premises  for 
his  benefit.  He  was  the  oflicial  fish  salesman.  Then 
they  let  it  lie  clOked  for  five  years,  and  were  losing 
lome  £8,000  to  IJIO.OOO  a  year.  Then  they  thought 
th«y  would  make  it  into  a  meat  market.  Then  the 
two  other  lections  which  were  opened  in  1868  and 
1876  wen  over-run  with  sub-tenants.  Here  is  an  in- 
stance. In  one  of  the  shops  the  sub-tenant,  a  Dutch- 
man, was  paying  the  tenant  two,  three  or  four,  five,  or 
•ix  tiroes  the  rent  which  was  charged  the  tenant.  At 
any  rate,  there  was  a  demand  for  increased  accommo- 
dation. It  was  then  decided  to  op<-n  the  closed  Fish 
.Market  as  a  pork  and  provision  market  only.  My 
agreement  forbids  me  to  sell  "  Especially  not  beef  and 
mutton."  I  was  gub-t<>nanl,  and  had  been  at  various 
places.  Although  it  was  under  different  conditions 
altogether  in  the  now  market,  the  Corporation  don't 
teem  aware  the  market  wants  making.  The  Americans 
%>Mm  to  know  it  well  enough.  I  took  the  premises  In 
Deoembr,  1889,  and  for  twelve  months  that  market 


was   for  pork  and   provisions  only.     Very  few  stalls 
were   let.     It  was   a    perfect   failure.      Several   dozen 
good  men  in  turn  attempted  to  establish  themselves, 
but  resigned   in  disgust    or    through   necessity— good 
Englishmen,  who  would  have  prospered  and  thriven, 
but  against  other  men  at  a  penny  a  square  foot  it  was 
impossible  for  them  to  hold  out.     The  conclusion  was 
I  spoke  to  a  pork  butcher  named  Dowling— a  Comnion 
CcuncUlor— and  pointed  out  the  evil  that  was  going 
on      He  agitated    in    the    Council,    and  after  twelve 
months  they  admitted  beef  and  mutton.  The  minimum 
on  opening  that  market  they  fixed  at  2Jd.  or  3d.   a 
square   foot,    and    we   had   there   to   compete   against 
these  two  old-established  markets  at  a  penny  a  square 
foot.        According    to   Act   of   Parliament,    the    largo 
majority  are  a  penny  a  square  foot,  but  the  Corpora- 
tion  charged   in   the   1875   building  a   sum   of   Id.    a 
square  foot  for   what  they   termed  the  offices   above, 
and  for  one  thing  or  another.     Then  camo  that  great 
rush  in  trade  in  frozen  meat,   and  with  the  large  in- 
crease in  London  there  was  room  for  twice  as  big  a 
market  as  now.     The  River  Plate  Fresh  Bleat  Com- 
pany took  a  shop  next  to  me.     It  had  never  been  let 
for   two   years.     Other  stall-holders   were   giving    up. 
Messrs.  Fitter  were  now  let  in  ;   they  had  previously 
refused  to  take  premises  for  pork  and  provisions  only. 
They  took  one  whole  side  of  the  market.     ITie  little 
men  kept  going  out,  and  eventually  they  ceased  being 
there.      The   Colonial  Consignment    and   Distributing 
Company   came   in,    and   it  was   gradually  filled   up. 
Then   they  had  another  fish   market.     They  had  put 
in  one  or  two  tenants  before  they  had  altered  this  one 
into  a  meat  market  at  the  side  which  they  call  the 
annexe.     That  is  a  mere  8,000  square  feet  area,  and 
I  can  give  you  some  information  thereon  here.     "They 
instructed   their   surveyor    to   prepare   and   submit   a 
plan   and  estimate  for  certain  alterations  in  the  in- 
ternal  arrangement  of  the  shops,   providing   a   main 
entrance    from    Farringdon    Road — this    is    on    the 
Markets  Committee  of  the  Corporation- and  the  utili- 
sation of  the  old  fish  market  in  Farringdon  Road  for 
the  further  extension  of  accommodation  in  the  Central 
Market. 
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2290.  I  must  remind  you,  because  our  time  is  not 
absolutely  unlimited,  that  we  are  to  inquire  into  how 
far  and  in  what  manner  the  general  supply  and  dis- 
tribution of  meat  are  controlled  or  aifected  by  com- 
binations?— You  will  find  that  this  comes  within  the 
terms  of  your  reference.  The  surveyors'  estimate  was 
from  £8,000  to  £8,500.  The  estimated  income  was 
taken  at  a  minimum  of  twopence  per  square  foot. 
They  would  not  take  less  than  threepence.  That  in- 
come was  taken  at  £6,000.  The  outgoings  were  £2,460, 

and  the  balance  was  to  be  devoted  to  meet  the  cost  of 
the  land  and  the  original  purchase.  The  markets' 
returns  show  the  strides  that  had  been  taking  place 
as  regards  the  meat  supply.  One  day  there  had  been 
2,523  tons  of  meat  in  the  market,  and  the  home  supply 
was  only  996  tons.  They  decided  on  making  that  into 
A  market,  but  directly  they  made  it  into  a  market, 
they  fixed  the  minimum  rate  at  threepence,  and 
Messrs.  Bergl  and  Co.,  who  are  supposed  to  be  South 
African  millionaires  in  the  meat  trade,  Armour,  the 
Morris  Beef  Company,  the  River  Plate  Fresh  Meat 
Company,  and  Messrs.  Youell  and  Co.,  who  are  large 
frozen  meat  dealers,  and  others,  filled  up  this  market 
before  it  was  opened,  and  the  tenant  of  one  stall,  who 
had  traded  for  four  years  in  English  produce  and  then 
retired  beaten,  told  me  in  conversation  all  about  it.  I 
may  say  I  represent  very  many  who  would  have  liked 
to  give  evidence,  but  you  understand  that,  being 
■weekly  tenants  they  were  afraid  that  if  there  were 
«  change  of  Government  nothing  would  be  done. 
Tljfir  interests  are  best  served  by  keeping  out  of  it. 
You  can  naturally  understand  that  these  persons 
■would  be  reluctant  to  oppose  the  Corporation  in  any 
•way.  It  is  the  body  from  which  they  hold  their 
place,  and  which  can  put  them  out  on  a  week's  notice, 
and  ithev  must  put  up  with  it.  You  must  under- 
stand that  eight-tenths  of  the  markets  opened  in 
1868  and  1875  are  let  by  allotment.  They  ask  people 
to  apply,  and  everybody  rushes  for  a  good  position. 
The  other  two  buildings  are  let  by  tender.  The  allot- 
ments are  made  by  the  committee  of  the  Corpora- 
tion. The  committee  met.  Armour  and  Bergl  went 
in.  About  40  rieople  had  all  put  in  tenders  for  the 
best  positions.  They  were  called  into  the  committee 
room  and  told  what  was  disposed  of,  and  asked  to 
make  fresh  tenders  for  other  numbers.  Now  it  stood 
at  threepence  a  square  foot ;  but  after  a  little  time 
after  this  market  was  opened  it  almost  emptied  ;  even 
millionaires  cannot  make  a  market.  I  am  on  the 
other  side,  shut  round  with  shops  at  24d.  First  of 
all,  Mr.  Bergl  bought  a  shop,  and  then  bought 
another,  and  then  gives  up  and  goes  out ;  then 
Morris.  The  River  Plate  Company  go  out ;  and,  in 
fact,  they  all  go  out  but  Armour,  and  in  the  course  of 
about  six  or  nine  months  it  is  only  about  one-third 
taken  It  goes  on  like  that  for  about  four  years.  I 
keep  on  drawing  attention  to  it  at  precinct  and  ward 
meetings  of  this  area,  and  refer  to  the  necessity 
of  asking  less  rent  for  it.  Then  Messrs.  Armour  go 
to  the  committee  and  ask  for  a  reduction  of  rent,  and 
they  reduce  it  to  2Jd.,  the  only  instance  of  such  a 
Tcdnction  I  have  had. 

2291.  Why  did  they  reduce  Messrs.  Armours  and 
not  the  others? — It  h>oked  like  having  it  closed  if 
Armours  went  out.  Then  it  goes  on  for  another  three 
or  four  years,  and  a  member  of  the  Common  Council 
told  me  Messrs.  Armour  wanted  to  see  the  shops 
■tenanted,  even  at  less  than  they  were  themselves  pay- 
ing. They  had  four  fine  shops  between  the  two  gate- 
ways. Now  if  you  have  two  markets,  one  with  an 
inferior  position  and  no  trade — it  has  all  got  to  be 
«*tablished— and  you  demand  threepence  per  square 
foot,  and  you  have  the  best  market  and  the  best  build- 
ings, with  everything  old  established  at  a  penny  a 
square  foot,  yon  are  perfectly  aware  that  there  is  a 
value  in  thase  shops  of  thousands  of  pounds  the  dif- 
ference in  the  rental.  Messrs.  Morris  and  Company 
had  several  names,  E.  Morris  and  Company,  Edward 
Morris,  Nelson  Morris 

2292.  Do  yon  say  that  Nelson  Morris  is  the  same 
as  the  others? — I  cannot  positively  say  that,  but  it  is 
generally  supposed  so.  The  Corporation  let  the  pre- 
mises in  (his  way.  They  could  not  get  it  from  the 
Corporation  ns  the  Swift  Bf«f  Company  altogether, 
or  the  T?iv<r  Plato  Fresh  Meat  Company  altogether. 
T  think  a  man  ought  not  to  trade  under  several  names. 
If  if  is  to  b"  all   npon   and  above  board  there  is  only 
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one  way.  Let  the  American  companies  and  any  others 
own  under  their  own  names,  and  not  force  them  to 
adopt  tactics  by  which  nobody  knows  whom  they  are 
dealing  with. 

2293.  Is  your  evidence  that  Swift  and  Company  ex- 
tinguished Frost's  business  and  then  kept  up  the  sign 
Frost  and  Company? — No.  They  put  on  that  H.  L. 
Swift,  which  is  supposed  in  Smithlleld  to  be  the  very 
same  thing.  Then  tliey  buy  next  door  a  very  fine  old 
English  business,  Messrs.  Battams,  and  after  that  you 
find  no  English  trade  done  there  in  this  shop.  The 
English  trade  disappears  at  once.  Then  they  trade 
in  the  annexe  as  the  Swift  Beef  Company,  the  tenant 
being  Mr.  Woodruff.     They  have  three  shops  there. 

2297.  Is  it  the  rule  that  the  Corporation  don't  allow 
the  transfer  of  sites? — They  don't  know  themselves, 
there  is  such  a  confusion  of  administration.  They 
always  have  more  or  less,  but  every  now  and  then  there 
is  a  change.  For  three  or  four  shops  we  don't  get  it, 
and  then  we  will  get  it.  They  have  such  hot  discussions 
in  the  committee.  I  will  give  you  an  instance  where 
they  turned  out  a  man  whose  father  was  there  for  40 
years.  He  came  in  1868,  and  I  know  the  business  for 
37  years.  He  and  his  son  did  not  get  on  well  together, 
and  they  would  not  accept  the  son  as  tenant.  His 
father  left  a  good  many  thousands  of  pounds.  He  left 
the  business,  book  debts,  and  so  much  capital,  £1,500, 
to  carry  on,  but  the  Corporation  would  not  accept 
him,  and  they  gave  him  a  week's  notice  to  get  out. 
I  don't  know  who  wrote  this  {document  produced),  but 
if  you  read  it  you  will  find  it  caused  a  stir  in  the 
Court  of  Common  Council  when  they  had  the  com- 
mittee's report.  You  will  see  it  is  very  hot  about  the 
tolls. 

2298.  As  I  understand  it,  the  charge  made  in  this 
document  is  that  an  Englishman  was  refused  as  a- 
tenant  for  a  shop  because  he  would  not  insure  a  large 
amount  of  toll? — Yes.     It  does  seem  so. 

2299.  And  that  the  shop  was  let  to  an  American 
firm  because  they  did  insure  a  large  amount  of  toll? — 
No ;  it  was  granted  to  a  butcher.  But  the  committee 
are  final.  They  can  dispossess  us  without  any  appeal. 
We  have  not  the  common  rights  of  felons — that  is  what 
it  amounts  to— in  Smithfield  Market,  but  of  course  we 
made  a  noise  about  this  more  or  less  before  the  court, 
and  the  court  gets  us  right  now  and  again.  What  is 
the  consequence  ?— It  is  sent  back  to  the  committee  to 
alter,  and  no  doubt  it  will  be  altered,  and  he  will  be 
allowed  to  continue  his  tenancy  or  realise  goodwill, 
but  I  am  putting  that  to  show  the  tendency .ni 

2300.  How  does  it  bear  on  the  combination? — These 
Americans  seem  to  be  taking  all  the  transfers. 

2301.  Assuming  that  that  is  so,  why  is  it? — First 
of  all  they  pay  an  enormous  amount  of  tolls.  There 
is  no  doubt  about  that. 

2302.  The  toll  being  so  much  on  what  is  sold  ? — No. 

2303.  On  what  ?— The  Act  of  Parliament  says  that 
they  can  take  so  much  on  everything  that  enters. 

2304.  This  evidence  is  directed  to  show  that  the 
policy  of  the  Corporation  has  been  to  secure  as  large 
a  toll  as  they  can,  and  that  that  operates  for  the 
benefit  of  the  American  firms  ?— Certainly.  For  in-  ' 
stance,  recently  they  had  every  tenant  up  whose  toll 
had  diminished  or  was  very  small.  Take,  for 
example,  the  River  Plate  Company  next  door 
to  me.  They  asked  them  what  were  they  doing 
that  they  had  only  a  few  pounds  tolls.  (H 
course,  the  meat  was  sold  to  this,  that  and 
the  other  man,  the  jobbers  who  all  paid  the  tolls. 
Each  man  has  it  direct.  If  I  buy  from  the  Morris 
Beef  Company  or  Sansinena  I  do  not  i)ay  the  toll.  But 
the  Corporation  is  anxious  to  know  who  does  pay  the 
most  toll,  and  after  the  investigation  the  River  Plat© 
Fresh  Meat  Company  arranged  to  pay  their  own  tolls 
and  they  pay  it  now.  But  it  comes  to  the  very  same 
thing  in  the  end.  It  is  the  jobbers  to  whom  it  is 
sold  who  really  pay  the  tolls. 

2305.  Who  pays  the  toll?  Is  it  the  rule  that  the 
toll  is  paid  by  the  man  who  brings  the  meat  into  the 
market? — The  rule  is  this,  there  should  be  a  toll  paid 
on  everything  that  enters  the  market. 
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2a06.  Who  pays  that,  the  man  who  brings  the 
meat  in  1 — No. 

2307  Who  pavs?— The  railways  will  bring  in  goods 
and  pay  the  toll  and  charge  it  to  the  meat  salesman. 

2308.  The  railways  bring  in  the  goods?— The  rail- 
ways bring  them  in  and  deliver  them. 

2309.  Then  it  is  the  person  or  company  who  bring 
the  goods  into  the  market  who  pay  the  tolls?— Yes, 
bnt  they  charge  it  to  their  customers. 

2310.  Of  course  they  do?— If  Swift  and  Company 
send  in  a  lot  it  is  booked  to  Swift  and  Company. 

2311.  No  doubt  they  have  to  repay  the  railway  or 
whoever  it  is?— They  deliver  mostly  their  own.  Some 
companies  would  have  to  pay  the  railway  companies. 

2312.  Your  contention  is  that  it  really  does  not 
matter  who  pays  in  the  first  instance;  the  real  thing 
to  inquire  is :  Who  pays  ultimately  ?— Yes,  who  pays 
ultimately? 

2313.  Why  should  the  River  Plate  Company  pay 
the  toll ?— Perhaps  the  jobber  might  say:  "Have  you 
got  so  much  more?"  and  they  would  say:  "Yes,  we 
nave  got  a  boat  in."  That  means  thousands  cf 
quarters  of  beef  and  sheep.  "  How  much  ?'  "  600 
sheep  ?"  and  so  on.  That  is  done  by  a  tenant  in  the 
market.     The  bulk  of  the  trade  must  be  done  like  that. 

2314.  He  brings  it  in  ? — Yes,  he  brings  it  in,  and  it 
is  only  a  matter  of  arrangement  who  pays  the  tolls. 
They  pay  all  the  tolls  now. 

2315.  It  was  not  paid  by  the  River  Plate  Company, 
who  brought  it  in,  but  by  the  man  who  bought  from 
them  ? — Yes,  it  use4  to  be  ;  but  now  because  the  River 
Plate  Company  want  to  show  a  bigger  return  of  toll 
that  is  changed.  Now,  as  regards  transfers,  I  will 
give  you  an  instance.  In  1892  a  man  named  Knight 
had  to  give  up.  A  retail  butcher  named  Cramp  suc- 
ceeded. It  then  bacame  Cramp  and  Page.  Then  he 
bought  Saunders'  shops,  the  Van  Gelder's  at  about 
£1.300.  ITien  he  sold  Saunders'  to  Frost  for  £6,500, 
who  sold  theirs  to  the  Swift  Company  for  £12,000  ; 
then  bought  Le  Bras 

2316.  I  am  not  following  what  your  evidence  is 
about  at  present? — It  all  tends  to  show  that  in  the 
public  interest  if  one  man  has  the  right  of  transfer 
another  shculd  have  the  right  of  transfer. 

2317.  How  does  that  bear  on  the  question  of  com- 
bination on  the  subject  of  our  reference? — In  this 
way :  If  you  have  a  powerful  meat  company  like 
Swift's  or  any  other,  they  can  always  give  large  sums 
for  goodwills,  whereas  the  individual  Englishman  who 
has  only  a  very  small  capital  is  not  able  to  do  so. 

2318.  Do  you  mean  that  the  Swift  Beef  Company 
are  able  to  bring  influence  to  b?ar  on  the  Corporation 
which  is  not  open  to  an  outsitle  trader? — Let  me 
explain.  In  this  matter  there  is  a  most  unjust 
state  of  things  in  Smithfield  Market.  It  is 
unsettled  whether  you  get  your  transfer  or  not. 
They  have  no  system  to  go  on,  whether  they  have  a 
right  of  transfer  or  not.  One  man  gives  up  and  wants 
to  sell  his  shop.  Three  or  four  give  "up.  One  can 
transfer,  the  other  can't.  When  they  demanded  three- 
pence per  square  foot  in  the  annexe  in  1889  they  had 
these  millionaires  at  the  price.  We  always  maintain 
no  Englishmen  could  sell  goods  there.  "  They  were 
really  denied  access  Mo  the  market.  The  Americans 
stepped  in  an<l  bought  the  best  positions  all  over  the 
best  market.  If  a  man  can  get  ground  for  a  penny  a 
foot  in  the  principal  market  he  will  never  pay  three- 
pence a  foot  in  a  back  street,  and  this  was  the  charge 
that  was  imposed,  until  it  was  reduced  to  2id.  for 
Armour's,  and  Swift  and  Company  has  shops  there 
now  fcr  twopence,  or  even  a  fraction  less— if  not.  all 
Smithfield  is  mistaken.  Who  can  plank  down  money 
against  millionaires?  If  they  want  to  go  in  and  buy 
an  English  business,  who  can  go  anywhcn'  near  the 
price  they  will  give?  No  one.  The  difffrtnce  is  not 
triflini;  in  the  rentals.  It  means  the  diffirence  between 
tSOO  and  £100.  Since  187.5  the  Corporation  has  only 
opened  a  little  fish  market,  and  now  they  have  driven 
the  trade  away,  and  they  are  rushing  all  over  Lon- 
don and  want  to  claim  absolutely  that  they  have  a 
right  to  tolls,  and  they  make  new  tenants  sign  an 
agreement     about     that    right.    If     you     speak     o{ 


meat  in  the  market  sold  in  the  docks  an3  going  to 
Manchester  we  have  to  add  our  toll.  There  is  a  sys- 
tem of  espionage  to  find  out  what  is  sold,  although 
the  meat  may  go  to  any  provincial  town.  Goods  go 
from  the  docks  and  stores  to  various  towns,  and 
they  say  you  must  pay  toll  on  it  if  you  happen 
to  have  an  oflSce  in  Smithfield  Market.  The  injury 
to  the  English  public  from  this  is  enormous. 

2319.  We  must  confine  ourselves  to  our  own  re- 
ference?— I  know  it  is  a  difficult  thing. 

2320.  Any  moment  you  can  show  me  that  you  bring 
in  the  combination  of  the  Americans  or  anybody  else 
I  shall  be  very  glad  to  listen  to  you,  and  I  am  sure 
the  other  members  of  the  Committee  would  be  ? — Don't 
you  think  it  tends  to  create  a  monopoly  and  a  com- 
bination when  you  have  a  company  like  Bergl,  Swift, 
or  Morris  buying  all  the  best  positions,  a  half-dozen 
different  shops  in  the  market,  and  extinguishing 
English  businesses,  or  when  you  have  Swift  and  Com- 
pany extinguishing  good  old  English  businesses  like 
Frost  and  Company  and  Battens  ?  If  you  kill  the 
market  the  supply  is  diminished. 

2321.  You  say  that  greater  favours  are  granted  to 
them  for  reasons  which  you  don't  understand? — I  can- 
not understand  them. 

2322.  These  people  are  given  better  opportunities 
for  getting  into  the  market  than  other  people? — 
If  that  market  had  been  opened  at  twopence  a  square 
foot  it  would  have  been  filled  permanently. 
Englishmen  would  have  had  shops,  or  Americans 
would  have  taken  them,  and  it  would  not 
have  been  necessary  to  pay  premiums  of  £8,000  or 
£10,000  to  buy  Englishmen  out.  But  Americans,  in 
short,  will  give  £10,000  at  present.  It  is  as  good  as 
Consols.  A  man  will  say  :  "  I  will  have  that  market 
already  made  in  Smithfield.  I  am  not  going  to  pay 
threepence  a  square  foot.  I  will  have  it  at  a  penny." 
That  tends  to  get  rid  of  the  English  trader.  If  a  man's 
business  is  worth  £3,000,  and  he  is  offered  £12,000  for 
his  shop,  he  transfers. 

2323.  Is  there  any  other  point  on  that  that  you 
wish  to  bring  before  us? — I  gave  you  two  instances, 
in  one  of  which  the  business  was  bought  for  £16,000 
by  Morris,  and  the  man  goes  outside  and  the  two  shops 
ho  took  are  now  closed. 

2324.  You  say  you  have  been  trading  in  American 
and  Colonial  produce  for  the  last  four  years? — Yes. 

2325.  Now  you  are  dependent  on  the  Americans? — , 
I  am.  I  would  like,  only  it  does  not  come  into  the 
terms  of  reference,  to  mention  that  while  in  Glasgow 
and  Edinburgh,  3,800  carcases  of  tuberculous  pigs  were 
seized  ;  they  condemned  only  three.  All-  the  rest  had 
the  heads  cut  off,  and  they  were  sent  away.  Yet,  in 
what  has  come  to  me,  the  finest  meat  in  the  world, 
which  I  would  be  glad  to  eat  at  any  time,  they  con- 
demn whole  carcases  because  there  is  a  little  spot  in 
the  glands  of  the  throat.  It  is  all  over  the  orders 
that  were  made  in  the  beginning. 

2326.  I  quite  understand  your  position? — A  gentle- 
man of  your  position  is  well  aware  that  these  things 
come  by  slow  processes.  They  must  be  ventilated,  or 
something  must  be  done  for  the  benefit  of  the  public. 

2327.  We  are  not  here  for  the  purpose  of  ventilation, 
but  to  inquire  into  a  particular  subject? — That  is 
quite  true. 

2328.  You  are  a  man  of  big  experience  in  Smith- 
field.  Can  you  tell  us  anything  direct,  or  perhaps 
you  would  rather  not,  about  the  combination  among 
the  Americans  ? — I  could  tell  you  a  lot ;  but,  of  course, 
you  can  quite  understand  the  Americans  have  very 
great  power.  They  have  tJiis  power  now,  that  if  any- 
body gives  evidence  against  them,  or  incurs  their 
displeasure,  when  he  wants  100  or  200  quarters  of  beef 
next  morning  he  may  not  get  it.  They  can  boycott  the 
trader.  He  will  go  round  from  one  to  the  other,  and 
be  will  have  a  difiiculty  in  getting  the  stuff  if  he  is  a 
jobber. 

23.36.  Do  you  think  that  those  American  firms 
always  act  together? — I  think  so.  I  know  employees 
who  don't  want  to  come  who  could  tell  what  they 
themselves  know.  There  is  one  of  them  who  was 
employed  for  12  or  14  years  and  left  for  some  reason 
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or  another.     I  have  made  caieful  inquiries,  and  I  feel 
sure  that  they  work  in  friendly  association. 

2337.  I  understand  what  you  mean  exactly.  Do 
vou  find  that  that  is  the  general  idea  at  Smithfield 
itself?— Yes. 

2338.  In  wliat  way  ? — You  can  go  from  one  to  the 
other  and  you  always  find  the  same  price.  There  is 
no  cut-throat  competition.  If  you  want  goods  the 
price  is  generally  the  same  with  the  whole  of  them. 
You  need  not  trot  about  from  one  to  the  other. 

2339.  Some  Englisfe  meat  is  still  sold  in  Smithfield  ? 
— Yes.     There  is  a  large  trade  growing  up  outside. 

2340.  If  you  go  to  a  man  selling  English  beef  would 
you  get  real  competition  between  him  and  the 
American? — You  would. 

2341.  Therefore  there  is  not  much  competition  with 
the  Americans,  really  ? — There  is  so  little  beef  comes 
in  that  sense. 

2342.  So  little  English  beef?— So  little  English 
beef. 

2343.  Almost  all  American?— Yes. 

2344.  I  suppose  there  is  a  good  deal  of  frozen  meat? 
— Yes.  That  does  not  come  into  competition  at  all. 
It  is  a  lower  price. 

2345.  As  far  as  high-grade  English  beef  is  concerned 
there  is  competition,  and  among  the  Americans  there 
is  none,  because  it  is  all  arranged? — There  is  no  com- 
petition, as  far  as  I  can  trace. 

2346.  In  the  early  hours  of  the  market  ? — No.  I 
cannot  find  any  difference. 

2347.  We  have  been  told  that  these  American  firms 
meet  together.  Did  you  ever  come  across  that? — Yes. 
It  is  known  in  Smithfield.  There  is  not  a  man  you 
could  meet  but  knows  it. 

2348.  Have  you  ev^r  s?en  any  trace  of  it? — I  have 
never  been  up  in  the  room. 

2349.  Somebody  told  us  that  at  one  time  you  could 
wait  outside  and  they  came  out  afterwards? — It  is  a 
fact  that  they  do  meet  togetlier. 

23o0.  We  have  .heard  a  good  deal  about  a  black  list. 
Have  you  ever  heard  of  a  black  list  among  the 
American  firms? — Yes. 

2351.  What  does  it  amount  to? — There  is  no  doubt 
if  a  man  (lo38  weaken  or  anything  of  that  sort  it  goes 
all  round. 

2362.  Is  it  used  for  any  purpose  except  to  secure 
prompt  payment  ? — It  is  used,  of  course,  To  save  their 
pocket.  They  take  good  care  not  to  let  a  man  know 
it.  or  tls?  they  might,  I  think,  get  into  the  law  courts 
for  spoiling  a  man's  credit. 

2353.  But  supposing  that  you  offend  any  of  them  ?— 
If  you  in  any  way  offend  one  firm. 

2354.  Then  you  cannot  get  beef  from  any  of  them  ? — 
No. 

2356.  (.Sir  Thomas  Elliott.)  Are  you  what  is  called 
a  jobber? — I  am  not.  I  have  been  a  commission  sales- 
man all  my  life,  and  never  bought  anything  until  the 
committee  requested  I  should  use  my  shop.  I  now  buy 
what  I  want  to  sell,  and  I  am  discarding  the  English 
commission  trade  entirely.     I  buy  from  the  Americans. 

2.357.  North  or  South?— The  United  States. 

2368.  Have  you  any  reason  to  suppose  that  this  com- 
bination to  which  you  refer  has  extended  in  any  way 
to  the  South  American  trade  ? — Yes. 

2359.  Can  you  amplify  that  and  give  us  an  instance 
o'  the  direction  in  which  it  has  extended  ? — I  know 
Swift  is  established  over  there,  and  the  Americans 
been  trying  to  purchasi'.  The  Argentine  chilled  beef 
which  is  most  successful  has  cut  the  throats  of  the 
United  States  people.  It  has  only  saved  them  from  the 
better  prices  of  beef.  The  Swift  Company  with  their 
millions  have  gone  out  there,   and  they  will  buy. 

2.360.  The  Argentine  trade  is  much  more  open  at 
the  present  moment? — It  has  been  until  some  time 
ago,  when  Swift  got  one  of  the  largest  companies  ;  it 
was  far  more  open. 

Question  2355  omiltcil. 


2361.  Is  that  frozen  or  chilled  ?— Chilled.  It  used 
to  be  all  frozen,  but  the  Argentine  people  are  finding 
out  the  way  to  chill  beef.  It  is  not  quite  ihe  same 
thing  as  the  United  States  beef,  but,  of  cours?,  the 
chilled  will  gradually  go  up  to  American  prices. 

2362.  You  yourself  have  not  been  in  this  Argentine 
trade? — No,  only  in  this  way,  when  I  have  orders  I 
buy  it.  I  don't  risk  anything  in  it.  If  I  have  an. 
order  for  one,  five  or  ten  quarters  of  beef,  I  buy 
it,  and  I  sell  it  at  a  profit,  and  it  goes  away  from 
London  to  the  country. 

2363.  At  the  present  moment  is  there  much  space 
in  the  market  to  let? — Yes,  several  shops  in  the  fish 
market ;  not  in  the  two  business  markets  ;  there  never 
was ;  it  is  allotted  there.  I  know  one  man  who  rented 
a  position  in  the  poultry  market,  and  he  was  put  out 
because  his  salesman  put  on  a  bit  of  fat,  and  the  shop 
would  have  sold  for  £10,000.  The  same  man  had  a 
shop  in  the  empty  market,  which  was  two-thirds  empty, 
and  they  did  not  turn  him  out  there,  and  they  allotted 
this  other  shop — it  was  really  two  shops — one  to  a 
Dutchman  and  another  to  an  American  firm.  In 
another  case  a  man  loaned  £2,000  from  a  firm  of  ac- 
countants :  the  man  was  sent  out. 

2364.  Your  point  rather  is  that  for  one  reason  or 
another  they  have  given  a  preference  in  the  allotment 
of  the  best  space  to  large  American  firms? — I  say 
this,  that  there  must  be  some  re-adjustment.  It  is- 
essential.  There  must  be  a  reconsideration  of  the- 
whole  question,  a  revision  of  tlie  rentals  and  re-adjust- 
ment of  the  terms  of  tenancies.  We  should  know 
where  we  are  and  what  we  are.  No  one  can  plank 
down  money  with  the  Americans.  When  you  want  to 
dispose  of  your  business  you  don't  know  what  your 
rights  are  on  either  side.  It  docs  not  seem  possible  in 
a  country  like  England. 

23G5.  Do  you  say  that,  owing  to  the  illiberal  treat- 
ment of  the  American  firms  they  are  driven  to  other 
markets? — No.  Firms  having  taken  a  place  in  the 
market  at  the  threepenny  rate,  gave  it  up,  and  i^ur- 
chased  for  large  sums  of  money  in  the  cheaper  market. 

2366.  I  rather  understood  you  to  say  that  tho 
Americans  were  now  carrying  on  business  outside  the 
market  altogether? — Yes,  in  the  depots  for  country 
towns. 

2367.  Not  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Smithfield  ? — No  ; 
but  in  such  places  as  Croydon  or  Kingston  they  open 
depots  and  supply  the  country  all  around 

2368.  That  meat  does  not  come  to  Smithfield? — No. 

2369.  No  tolls  are  paid  in  respect  of  it  ? — No  tolls 
are  paid  in  respect  of  it. 

2370.  (Mr.  Boicerman.)  You  made  a  remark  that  the 
terms  of  reference  do  not  include  matters  that  should 
be  inquired  into:  what  does  that  mean? — I  don't 
think   I   said   that. 

(Chairman.)  He  said  there  were  other  topics  con- 
nected with  the  markets.  I  think  we  can  guess  a 
great  deal  what  they  are.  He  said  he  was  anxious  to 
have  these  ventilated. 

2371.  (Mr.  Boicerman.)  He  said  that  the  terms  of 
reference  did  not  permit  him  to  bring  in  these  mat- 
ters?— Now  that  the  difficulty  about  the  terms  of 
reference  as  regards  combination  in  the  meat  trades 
has  been  got  over 

2372.  (Chairman.)  I  don't  think  witness  can  have 
any  criticism  on  the  terms  of  reference.  He  said  he 
wanted  to  go  into  a  lot  of  other  subjects.  There  are 
a  greater  number  of  subjects? — I  am  quite  satisfied 
with  the  terms,  but  still  in  some  sense  I  thought  it 
took  it  in  because  of  the  power  of  these  firms  in 
Smithfield  Market  and  the  tendency. 

2373.  (Mr.  Bowerman.)  On  the  question  of  combina- 
tion, you  consider  that  the  market  authorities  by  their 
action  rather  encourage  the  creation  of  monopolies 
than  otherwise? — I  consider  tho  market  monopoly 
itself  encourages  monopolies. 

2374.  Obviously  you  consider  that  the  first  duty  of 
the  market  authorities  should  be  towards  English 
rather  than  American  traders? — Certainly.  They 
should  have  allowed  them  access  to  this  market,  and 
should  have  taken  a  fair  rent  from  them. 
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«n5.  You  thinv  ^\^i:^'s:i'i::^^^t^ 


seized 


The    tonnage   is   ^oing 

uuBiiicoo    :    ,i„t.,ii«      The  business 

1   could  not  give  J»«  ,'^<=.','^ji»„..„V     jt  dimi- 


and    tlie   business   were   less. 


3irni.hedTn'."e.dot"Vnc,;a^   this  year 
nished  by  some  thousands  of  tons. 

2376.  Do  you  suggest  that  these  American  firms  are 
toVonie  extent  controlling  SmithfieldT-I  do. 

'^'-  rl  b-t.'^  tr:uaairstnd  Sslcro^/nT- 
trnTsUer  -i  m'tur?  t.rat\he  butchers  and  the 
wUil  tracers  suffer,  and  the  public  especially. 


You  have  told  our  chairman  rather  eraphati- 
C.y  thaYthe  Tr^ust  firms.do  not  comi>ete  one  against 


2378. 


Se  other?-They  sell  in  the  open  --^f,;'-^^'^^] 

^"^S^J^han^^^r^r-ti 

L"rde"  dTvoMn  Atn'rican   stuff,   while   there  is  a 
diffennoe  as  to  English. 

2379  You  state  that  firms  are  supplied  outside  the 
market  direct?- Yes.     They  take  orders 

2380  Thev  are  at  the  same  time  trading  in  Smith- 
fiold.  Do  l"  understand  you  to  suggest  that  they  are 
w  linK  direct  ouUide  at  a  lower  price  than  they  are 
SI  at  in  Sm.thfieW?-Yes.  They  may  take  less 
than  they  will  take  in  Smithfield. 

2381  (Chairman.)  Because  they  save  the  toll  ?— Yes. 
But  take  some  big  butcher  who  does  twenty-five  quar- 
ters of  beef  on  Friday.  They  deliver  it  from  the  ^htp 
or  stores.  It  comes  over  to  the  West  direct,  or  anj- 
»here  you  like.  It  has  nothing  to  do  witii  Smithfie  d. 
It  is  jist  the  same  as  a  stranger  twenty  or  forty  miles 
from  London. 

2382  (Mr.  Bou-erman.)  Do  you  mean  that  they  will 
not  sell  under  a  certain  price  in  the  Smithfield  Mar- 
ket but  that  outside  they  will  sell  at  a  lower  price 
than  they  have  sold  at  in  the  market?— No,  it  is  not 
a  question  of  that.  It  is  a  question  of  the  next  morn- 
ine  If  a  mnn  wants  his  bi-ef  on  Thursday  he  may  hx 
the  price  by  Friday  Inoming's  market ;  he  will  have 
a  penny,  say,  on  Friday  morning's  market. 

2.%3.  Apparently,  with  regard  to  the  system  of  ad- 
ministration of  the  market,  you  strongly  object  to  the 
loss  of  trade,  and  you  think  that  the  matter  should 
be  inquired  into  and  rectified  by  the  City  Corporation? 
—I  think  it  is  a  matter  to  be  inquired  into  by  the 
Government.  Ihat  is  my  opinion.  It  should  be  on 
a  fair  and  just  basis. 

23&4.  I  unilerstand  thai  you  have  made  representa- 
tions to  the  market  authorities  on  that  matter? — I 
have  bciu  before  them  and  I  have  written  strong  let- 
ters in  the  Prcfs.  I  haVe  kvii  at  it  for  ten  years. 
Don't  you  think  it  a  serious  thing  to  keep  the  market 
almost  empty  for  eight  yearsc 


2886.  Will  you  state  in  a  short  reply  what  caused 
you    to   abandon    the   selling   of   English    commission 
produce  in  favour  of  American  and  Colonial  produce? 
— I  will  try  to  do  so,  and  I  may  mention  in  the  first 
place  I   was  almost  alone  in  that  market  in  selling 
pork,  and  the  Corporation  began  sei/jng  the  carcases 
o(  pork  for  tul)erculosis.     You  can  quite  understand 
that   when   a  oommissioii   man   sends  a   seizure   note 
for   four   pigs  out  of   (en    instead   of   the   money   his 
trade  will  gra<lually  diminish.     The  consignor  sends 
his  pigs  to  tnc  shops  outside.     .\  man  sends  them  there 
direct.     My  French  trade  diminished.     I  used  to  have 
hundreds  of   pigs   a   week.     T   stopped.     I   could   not 
stand  the  tuberculosis  seizures.     Naturally,  it  was  not 
satisfactory.     You    could    not    help    the    trade    going 
down.     A  man  won't  send  his  meat  to  be  seized  if  it 
rah  be  sold  in  Glasgow,  Edinburgh,  and  other  places. 

2386.  I  thought  you  told  the  Committe*-  meat  might 
be  seited  on  your  premises.  What  does  that  mean? — 
As  I  understand  the  Act  of  Parliament,  wherever  it 
is  found,  it  sliould  bo  seized  ;  but  for  long  years  the 
.\mericans  would  have  it  returned  to  them.  They 
wa^it  to  have  it  b.ick  to  see  it.  Of  course,  I  put  my 
back  up  at  first  against  it.     When  you  think  it  out 


I  dared  Jiot  offend  them.     The  Corporation  on 
pigs  make  thousands  of  pounds. 

2387  With  regard  to  the  last  paragraph  in  your 
evidence,  you  say  that,  although  you  still  receive  con- 
signments, it  cannot  under  the  difliciilties  you  hava 
be  long  before  they  cease.  Explain  that  shorUy?— 1 
have  not  got  the  room  to  carry  on  both.  A  man  wUl 
not  send  his  meal  to  me  at  Smithfield  if  he  is  going  to 
have  the  carcases  seized  when  he  can  send  to  soma 
other  man. 

2388.  "  My  living  is  now  dependent  on  the  Ameri- 
can "  ?_Yes.  J  purchase  their  offal.  I  don't  wish 
anything  else.  That  is  what  Is  going  to  continue.  If 
consignments  come  from  any  of  the  old  connections  I 
will  accept  them,  but  I  admit  they  are  gradually  dying 
out,  and  they  will  cease. 

2389.  Let  me  assume  for  a  moment  that  you  com* 
into  collision  with  the  Trust  firms  and  they  stop 
your  supplies— what  wil  be  your  position?— I  should 
have  to  look  up  the  commission  trade  again  and  turn 
to  travel,  as  I  have  done  in  my  youth ;  or  resign  my 
tenancy. 

2390.  Would  it  mean  an  end  of  your  business  in  the 
market  ?— I  have  sold  for  ■1,000  Englishmen  in  thirty 
five  years. 

2391.  (Chairman.)  You  would  have  to  abandon  the 
jobbing  trade  and  go  back  to  commission? — Yes. 

2392.  (Mr.  Bmverman.)  Would  not  that  be  a  seriont 
matter  to  you? — It  would  now,  because  "that  is  my 
principal  trade. 

2393.  You  say  your  living  is  now  dependent  on  the 
Americans  ?— Yes,  because  I  purchase  the  goods  from 
them. 

2394.  With  regard  to  Eastman's,  they  are  trading 
there? — They  have  got  one  shop.  They  have  just  sold 
one  for  £2,000  to  a  DutcHman.  I  cannot  understand 
how  that  can  be  transferred  if  Eastmans,  with  their 
1,300  shops  and  the  other  places  and  depots,  can  be 
allowed  to  accept  £2,000  to  transfer  their  shop,  be- 
cause the  Dutchman  would  never  buy  their  business 
goodwill. 

23P5.  Is  there  any  connection,  as  far  as  you  know, 
between  Eastmans  and  the  Trust  firms  ? — I  cannot  say. 

2396.  Do  they  sell  at  a  cheaper  rate  in  the  market? 

—No. 

2397.  They  sell  at  the  same?— They  have  hundreds 
of  shops  to  supply,  and  I  think  they  are  beginning 
to  withdraw  from  Smithfield. 

2398.  (Chairman.)  They  have  got  into  the  retail 
business  only? — They  always  have  been. 

2399.  (Mr.  Bowerman.)  You  say  distinctly  that  some 
of  these  American  firms  are  running  shops  in  Smith- 
field  under  names  other  than  their  own  ? — I  will  give 
you  an  instance.  Cramp's  business  was  sold,  and 
they  would  not  transfer  it  from  Cramp  to  the  River 
Plate  Company,  but  they  transferred  it  from  Cramp 
to  the  manager  of  the  River  Plate  Company,  and 
when  he  died  it  was  transferred  to  the  new  manager's 
name,  and  there  they  are  underneath,  "  Agents  for 
tlie  River  Plate  Company,"  and  the  two  shops  which 
the  Qompany  have  in  this  way  are  next  two  shops  of 
the  River  Plate  Company ;  but  they  are  one  firm. 

2400.  Is  it  your  knowledge  that  the  Trust  firms  are 
establishing  agencies  throughout  the  country  and  sup- 
plying agents? — It  is  everybody's  knowledge. 

2401.  What  is  the  probable  result  of  that  upon  the 
business  of  the  wholesale  merchants? — I  don't  know 
that.  Of  course,  it  diminishes  their  trade ;  if  you 
have  a  butcher  in  the  habit  of  buying  his  bullock 
and  sheep  for  his  little  trade,  and  they  open  a  dep6t 
and  he  gets  his  quarter  of  beef  from  them,  it  will 
injure  the  trader,  and  the  more  they  distribute  them- 
selves over  the  country  the  more  will  be  the  injury. 

(Chairman.)  I  think  that  the  result  is  more  for  us 
than  for  the  witness. 

2402.  (Mr.  Bowerman.)  Is  the  effect  of  the  Trust  to 
keep  up  prices  in  Smithfield  ?— Yes.  The  one  aim  of 
the  Americans  is  to  secure  Smithfield  against  all  other 
supplies. 


2403.  Are  they  able  to  sell  their  beef  at  a  higher 
price  than  the  English  trader? — Yes. 
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2404.  Is  that  the  effect  of  combination,  or  the  result 
of  better  quality  ? — They  have  seized  the  market ;  the 
Englishmen  have  lost  the  market.  They  have  got  the 
best  positions  in  the  market  and  bought  out  some  of 
the  best  firms. 

2405.  You  referred  to  the  hesitation  of  certain 
people  to  give  evidence.  Is  that  feeling  very  wide- 
spread ? — I  should  think  so.  If  they  have  got  a  site 
worth  thousands  of  pounds  they  don't  want  to  fall 
foul  of  the  Corporation. 

2406.  I  thought  the  reason  you  gave  was  that  they 
did  not  wish  to  faU  foul  of  the  Beef  Trust? — In  the 
same  way  certain  men  would  not  come  up  here  on 
account  of  the  Beef  Trust.  They  would  have  a  diffi- 
culty to-morrow  in  going  round  for  quarters  of  beef. 

2407.  They  hesitatfl  to  give  evidence  for  fear  of 
offending  the  beef  firms  and  the  Corporation  ? — In 
general,  they  hesitate  to  give  evidence  for  this  reason. 
They  are  weekly  tenants,  and  they  think  it  is  best  to 
have  nothing  to  do  with  it,  and  at  the  same  time 
they  never  know  what  they  may  want  in  the  future. 

2408.  (Mr.  Ward.)  Are  all  the  shops  in  Smithfield 
held  on  weekly  tenancies? — No.  In  eight-tenths  of 
the  area,  in  the  two  best  markets  there  is  never  a 
shop  to  let  because  they  are  always  worth  so  much. 

2409.  They  are  under  lease? — No;  weekly  tenancies. 
You  had  to  write  to  the  Corporation  when  they  were 
first  opened  for  an  allotment.  There  were  plenty  of 
applications.  They  were  duly  allotted.  If  the  Cor- 
poration have  a  tenant  falling  into  any  little  diffi- 
culty his  tenancy  in  either  of  those  two  markets  is 
worth  a  certain  value  of  some  thousands  of  pounds. 

2410.  Who  gets  the  price? — There  is  no  tender  for 
it  like  in  the  fish  market  where  1  am,  but  that  would 
be  put  up  to  be  allotted  and  letters  would  pour  in 
from  everywhere  to  ge£  two,  three  or  four  thousand 
pounds  worth.  Everybody  wants  it.  Then  the  com- 
mittee sit  and  say  to  whom  they  allot  it.  Sometimes 
the  toll  would  influence  them,  it  may  be,  and  then 
they  consider  the  matter  and  it  is  settled. 

2411.  Who  gets  the  money? — There  is  no  money 
paid. 

2412.  Swift  bought  a  shop  for  £12,000  ?— Yes,   but 


that   had   been   allotted   formerly   to   Frost   who  sold 
his  goodwill  and  bought  another. 

2413.  Frost  got  the  money  ?— Frost  gets  £12,000  from 
Swift  for  his  goodwill,  but  in  the  first  place  it  was 
allotted  to  him.  Suppose  Frost  had  done  something 
wrong  they  would  have  given  him  a  week's  notice,  and 
the  shop  worth  thousands  would  have  been  allotted  to 
somebody  for  nothing.  It  would  have  been  allotted  like 
the  one  I  mentioned  previously.  They  dismissed  the 
tenant  because  the  man  put  something  under  the 
scale.  That  shop  was  worth  £10,000.  I  would  have 
given  £5,000  for  the  offer  of  it.  It  was  allotted  to 
a  Dutchman  and  a  limited  company,  and  the  same 
firm  were  allowed  to  continue  in  the  other  market 
which  was  nearly  empty.  I  got  mine  by  tender.  I 
had  to  tender  in  tlie  open  market. 

2414.  In  that  case  who  got  the  money  ?— No  money 
passed. 

2415.  (Chairman.)  The  tenant  was  dismissed? — Yes, 
and  they  have  the  place  to  allot,  and  everybody  is 
rushing  for  it. 

2416.  (Mr.  Ward.)  There  was  not  a  cent  paid  for 
that  one  ? — No.  The  Corporation  cannot  sell  it.  They 
have  only  the  power  to  allot  it.  All  Smithfield 
rushed  for  it,  and  each  man  did  his  best  to  get  it. 

2417.  (Mr.  Weddd.)  Speaking  generally,  what  is  the 
composition  of  the  Markets  Oommitteel — There  are 
thirty-five  members — tradesmen,  solicitors,  account- 
ants, and  so  on. 

2418.  Any  meat  men  ? — No.  They  forbid  tenants 
since  1889.     They  exclude  them. 

2419.  According  to  your  own  showing,  the  commit- 
tee in  these  allotments  study  the  tolls,  which  are  the 
great  part  of  their  income? — No,  the  toll  is  small. 
I*-,  amounts  to  £47,000  to  £48,000  at  the  present  time. 
But,  of  course,  you  will  find  all  sorts  of  anomalies. 
It  is  not  always  the  man  who  pays  the  biggest  tolls 
gets  the  shop. 

2420.  Suppose  that  in  the  caie  of  Frost's  sale  to- 
Swift  the  Corporation  had  declined  to  carry  oui  tKo 
transfer,  then  presumably  Frost  would  have  lost  the 
£12,000? — No,  Frost  would  have  had  to  continue  the 
English  trade,  or  find  another  buyer  acceptable  to  the 
Committee. 


Committee  adjourned  until  Monday,  October  26th,  at  12  noon. 


SIXTH   DAY, 
Monday,  26th  October,  1903, 

AT    12    NOON. 

At  35,  Great  George  Street,  Westminster,  S.W. 


FBESENI  : 

LoKD  ROBERT  CECIL,  K.C.,  M.P.  (Chairman). 


C.    W.    BOWERMAN,   Esq.,    M.P. 

Sir  T.  H.  Elliott,  K.C.B. 
W.  Field,  Esq.,  M.P. 


H.  Fountain,  Esq. 

W.  Dudley  Waiid,  Esq.,  M.P. 

W.  Weddel,  Esq. 

Percy  Ashley,  Esq.  (Secretary). 


Samuel  William  Shakspear,  Esq.,  examined. 


2421.  (Chairman.)  I  think  you  are  chief  traffic 
manager  of  the  Mersey  Docks  and  Harbour  Board  ? — I 
am. 

2422.  And  the  Birkenhead  foreign  animals  wharf  is 
the  property  of  the  Board,  and  under  your  control? — 
That  is  so. 


2423.  I  may  take  the  figures  which  you  have  given 
us  rather  shortly.  The  wharf  covers  a  general  area 
of  100,000  square  yards,  and  has  accommodation  for 
6,000  cattle  and  16,000  sheep  ?— Yes. 

2424.  This  enables  you  to  deal  with  about  3,300 
cattle  and  3,000  sheep  in  12  hours? — Yes. 
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8425.  Yon  have  cooling  rooms  and  chilling  rooms 
capable  of  cliiUing  large  quantities  ?— Yes. 

242«.  You  might  give  us  the  numbers  of  cattle  and 
sheep  that  have  Uvn  landed  at  the  wharves  from  the 
different  countries  from  18"»  to  the  end  of  last  year?— 
From  the  United  States  ports  4,028,476  cattle  and 
2,044,277  shwp,  from  Canadian  ports  (551,010  cattle 
and  120,'JIO  shi^-p,  the  Argentine  Republic  136,949 
cattle  and  688,429  slieep  ;  Spain,  Portugal,  etc.,  21,173 
cattle  and  28  sheep.  Chili  18,917  sheep,  Iceland 
142,139  sheep,  Falkland  Islands  7,291  sheep,  and  from 
Norway,  990  shtvp. 

2427.  Then  you  give  us  some  dates  as  to  when  the 
cattle  came  from  tlie  various  countries,  which  de- 
pends, of  course,  on  tlio  orders  issued  by  the  Board  of 
Agriculture?— Quite  so. 

2428.  I  think  we  have  those  already.  At  present, 
u  we  know,  you  can  only  import  cattle  from  the 
United  States  of  America  and  Canada? — Yes. 

2429.  And  they  have  to  be  slaughtered  in  ten  days? 
—Yes. 

2430.  That  is  the  same  regulation  as  in  London?— 
Quite  so. 

2431.  As  to  the  movement  of  imports,  you  give  us 
■ome  figures  here  which  afterwards  are  stated  in  the 
form  of  a  table  ?* — ^Yes,  they  are. 

2432.  We  need  not  take  them  in  detail,  I  think?— 
I  think  not. 

2433.  Can  you  tell  us  whether  there  is  any  particu- 
lar country  of  origin  showing  an  increase  or  decrease? 
— The  table  shows  fluctuations,  which  all  depend  on 
the  price  in  America  or  Canada,  or  the  weather  in 
Canada.  In  1907  there  were  only  22,638  cattle  from 
Canada  came  into  Liverpool.  Of  course,  it  would 
have  been  far  larger  but  for  the  bad  weather  in  the 
North  West  in  the  previous  winter. 

2434.  In  the  case  of  Canada  the  cattle  seem  to  have 
been  going  down  since  1903  ? — Yes. 

2435.  That  and  the  two  following  years  were  excep- 
tionally high? — Yes. 

2436.  In  the  case  of  the  United  States  they  have 
been  round  about  200,000  ever  since  1906  ? — Or  earlier 
than  that. 

2437.  There  docs  not  seem  to  be  any  very  decided 
movement  either  upwards  or  downwards? — No. 

2438.  As  to  consignees,  there  were  13  receiving 
cattle  at  the  wharf.  You  say  there  are  18  middlemen 
established  on  the  wharf  who  buy  beef  from  importers 
and  re-sell  to  butchers  and  traders? — Yes. 

2439.  That  is  in  addition  to  the  consignees  ? — Quite 
ao. 

2440.  And  11  commission  agents  who  buy  for 
London  and  the  country  trade? — Yes. 

2441.  Is  there  any  sign  of  any  kind  of  combination 
among  tlie  consignees  or  middlemen,  or  traders? — No 
sign  at  all  uj>_  to  this  time.  Wo  don't  let  any  premises 
at  all  to  any  particular  firm.  Wo  charge  at  the  rate  of 
4s.  a  head  on  the  cattle  and  8d.  on  the  sheep.  There 
is  full  accommodation  on  the  wharf,  and  we  allot 
space  from  day  to  day  according  to  the  requirements 
of  each  person.  We  don't  let  the  premises— 
slaught^-rhouses  or  cooling  rooms  or  stores. 

2442.  So  it  is  a  very  open  market? — An  open  mar- 
ket entirely. 

2443.  As  we  know,  of  course,  you  have  a  tremendous 
area  of  distribution,  of  which  vou  give  us  particulars 
in  your  tables? — Yes. 

2444.  Do  you  know  anything  of  who  are  the  con- 
signors from  the  Unit*^  States  ?— No.  I  cannot  speak 
with  any  certainty.  The  receivers  are  the  Swift  Beef 
Company,  the  Morris  Beef  Company,  Bater  and  Com- 
pany, I'arkcr  and  Frazer,  Archer  and  Sulzberger 
Roddick  and  Son,  F.  Pritchard,  O.  H.  Elliott,  Sulli- 
van and  0)nipany,  Rogers  and  Co.,  Poels,  Br<wst«r 
and  Durkliam,  Gordon  Ironside  and  Fares  Cii  and 
J.  and  W.  Shepherd. 

2445.  These  are  the  consignees  ?— Yes. 

2446.  Thev  re-sell  to  middlemen,  who  sell  to 
butchers ?— They  either  sell  direct  to  butchers  coming 
from  th-  connfrr  or  to  middleincn. 

*  A|>|icr.dix  X'. 


2447.  What  function  do  the  middlemen  perform? — 
They  have  clients  in  different  towns  in  tne  country 
who  come  to  them  instead  of  going  direct  to  the  im- 
porter. 

2448.  Are  Armours  consignees? — No. 

2449.  Only  Swift,  Morris  and  Sulzberger  ?— Yes, 
and  W.  Brauer  and  Co. 

2450.  Who  are  they  ?  I  don't  know  anything  about 
them  ? — They  are  shippers. 

2451.  (Sir  Thomas  EUiott.)  You  are  aware  that  in 
the  present  year  there  was  a  not  inconsiderable  rise  in 
the  price  of  beef  of  different  descriptions? — Yes. 

2452.  Are  you  able  to  give  me  any  information  as  to 
the  cause  of  that  rise? — The  scarcity  of  cattle  in 
America,  I  think. 

2453.  Did  you  hear  in  Liverpool  that  the  combina- 
tion of  different  firms  in  the  United  States  was  one  of 
the  factors  in  bringing  about  that  rise  of  price? — I 
could  not  say. 

2454.  You  did  hear  that  shortage  of  supply  in  the 
United  States  was  one  of  the  main  causes? — Yes. 

2455.  Did  any  other  cause  suggest  itself  to  vou? — 
No. 

2456.  Are  the  great  co-operative  societies  able  to 
obtain  full  supplies  at  the  wharf? — Yes,  but  they  don't 
deal  there,  at  least  not  to  my  knowledge,  unless  they 
do  it  through  commission.  Anyone  can  go  in  and 
buy.     It  is  all  a  matter  of  price. 

2457.  You  have  never  heard  of  any  attempt  to  ex- 
clude the  co-operative  societies  from  buying  at  this 
port? — No,  our  wharf  is  open  to  anyone  to  come  to 
buy. 

2458.  That  was  not  quite  my  question,  but  whether 
you  heard  that  there  was  any  combination  among  the 
consignees  to  refuse  to  sell  to  the  co-operative  societies  ? 
— There  has  never  been  anything  of  the  sort  there. 

2459.  (Mr.  Bowerman.)  With  regard  to  the  increase 
in  price  on  account  of  the  cost  of  cattle  in  America? 
— The  dearness  of  them. 

2460.  Are  you  aware  that  there  are  more  cattle  in 
America  now  than  ever? — Perhaps  it  may  be  so,  but 
they  might  not  be  coming  into  the  market. 

2461.  Does  the  scarcity  you  refer  to  mean  that  they 
have  been  withheld  from  sale  as  far  as  you  know? — 
The  consignors  stated  that  they  could  not  send  them 
over  to  England  and  make  a  profit  out  of  them. 

2462.  Not  on  the  ground  of  a  shortage  of  cattle? — 
Not  exactly  a  shortage. 

2463.  You  state  that  there  is  slaughterhouse  accom- 
modation for  3,000  cattle  and  3,300  sheep  to  be  killed 
during  the  12  working  hours? — Yes. 

2404.  What  is  the  average  number  a  week  slaugh- 
tered? Would  it  come  up  to  that? — No,  between 
4,000  and  5,000  a  week. 

2465.  That  is  cattle  and  sheep  ?— Cattle. 

2460.  Is  tlie  number  a  declining  one? — This  year 
for  the  reason  that  they  say  in  the  United  States  they 
cannot  make  a  profit. 

2467.  Is  that  an  advantage  to  English  traders  or  to 
trades  depending  on  certain  parts  of  the  animal  ? — Wo 
know  as  soon  as  ever  the  price  goes  up  at  Birkenhead 
the  English  buyers  keep  away  until  the  price  comes 
down  a  little  bit,  if  he  can  buy  elsewhere. 

2468.  It  has  been  suggested  that  firms  comprised  in 
what  is  known  as  the  American  Beef  Trust  are  getting 
control  of  the  English  market.  Deptford  has  been 
cited  as  a  case  in  point.  What  would  you  say  with 
regard  to  your  own  market  ?  Are  they  increasing  their 
foothold  there? — They  are  importing  large  numbers,  I 
think. 

2469.  Year  by  year  they  are  increasing  their  foot- 
liold?— For  instance,  the  Swift  Beef  Company  in  1903 
imported  28,332,  in  1904  it  was  34,563,  in  1905  it  was 
45,726,  in  1906  it  was  48,031,  and  in  1907  it  was  40,851, 
and  there  is  a  decrease  this  year  so  far. 

2470  (Mr.  FieUl.)  Is  it  live  cattle  ?— Only  live 
cattle. 

2471.  (Mr.  Boicerman.)  Do  you  express  any  opinion 
as  to  the  effect  on  the  English  meat  trade  of  the  in- 
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CKase  of  the  American  imports? — No,  I  am  afraid  I 
cannot. 

2472.  It  has  been  brought  to  your  personal  know- 
ledge?— No,  it  has  not. 

2473.  (Chairman.)  Are  those  figures  which  you  gave 
Swift's  and  Morris's  together? — No,  only  Swift's. 
Morris's  figures  are  :  1903,  40,990  ;  19M,  50,860  ;  1905, 
52.668  ;   1906,  49,679  ;   and  1907,  50,016. 

2476.  {Mr.  Bowerman.)  Is  the  market  manipulated 
in  any  way  in  the  interests  of  the  American  firms? — 
I  don't  think  so,  because  they  appear  to  sell  freely  to 
other  importers  when  they  are  short  of  cattle.  One 
man  may  have  nothing  to-day,  and  perhaps  for  three 
or  four  days,  and  he  buys  from  another  importer.  He 
buys  from  Swift  or  Morris.  They  seem  to  sell  freely. 
It  is  all  a  question  of  price. 

2476.  How  are  the  prices  fixed? — They  vary  from 
day  to  day,  and  the  supplies. 

3477.  Has  it  been  brought  to  your  knowledge  that 
American  firms  meet  and  fix  a  rigid  price? — No,  they 
don't. 

2478.  It  has  never  been  suggested  to  you  ? — No.  Of 
course  if  they  fix  a  price  too  high  the  purchaser  will 
walk  away  next  door. 

2479.  I  don't  know  whether  it  has  been  brought  to 
your  knowledge  that  the  representatives  of  these 
American  firms  meet  and  fix  a  price  at  which  the  pro- 
ducts can  be  sold  ? — No.  I  don't  think  it  is  done  in 
connection  with  the  wharf 

2480.  Has  it  been  brought  to  your  knowledge  that 
English  traders  have  expressed  any  dissatisfaction  at 
the  action  of  the  American  meat  traders? — No. 

2481.  As  far  as  you  know  they  are  quite  satisfied 
with  the  position  of  affairs  in  this  particular  market  ? 
—Yes. 

2482.  If  any  complaints  had  been  made  I  suppose 
you  would  have  heard  of  it? — I  think  I  should  have 
heard  of  it. 

2483.  {Mr.  Field.)  How  long  have  you  been  in  the 
present  oflSce  of  yours  ? — In  connection  with  this  wharf 
I  should  say  15  years. 

2484.  During  the  15  years  have  you  had  any  imports 
from  the  continental  ports  ? — No,  none  at  all. 

2485.  You  spoke  of  profits.  Is  it  within  your  know- 
ledge that  cattle  have  frequently  been  imported  her^  to 
sell  at  a  loss  of  from  £1  to  £3  a  head  ? — I  dare  say,  at 
times,  no  doubt. 

2486.  Did  it  ever  come  to  your  knowledge  that  a 
statement  was  made — I  have  heard  it  repeated  on  the 
wharf — that  they  were  losing  money.  Did  it  ever 
come  to  your  knowledge  that  when  an  importer  of 
cattle  outside  what  is  called  the  big  Four  or  the  Trust 
— the  gentlemen  who  practically  control  the  imports 
into  England — any  man  of  that  kind  whom  we  caU  an 
outsider  sent  in  a  cargo  of  cattle  the  price  suddenly 
dropped  back  to  the  extent  of  a  penny  or  three  half 
pence  a  lb.  ? — No. 

2487.  That  never  came  within  your  knowledge  during 
the  last  five  or  six  years  ? — I  never  heard  of  it. 

2488.  Have  you  any  means  of  finding  it  out  ? — No. 

2489.  Is  it  a  matter  that  would  have  come  within 
your  knowledge?— I  think  I  should  have  heard  of  it. 

2490.  Would  you  take  it  from  me  that  it  absolutely 
happened  1 — I  cannot,  I  am  sure. 

2491.  You  would  not?— Xo. 

2492.  It  appears  to  me  that  things  are  done  under 
your  very  eyesight  that  you  don't  see?— The  trade 
paper,  the  'Meat  Trades  Journal,"  gives  prices  at 
Deptford  and  Birkenhead  for  every  day  in  the  week. 

2493.  I  happen  to  be  a  director  of  the  paper,  so  I 
know  something  about  it,  but  things  are  very  fre- 
quently kept  from  the  papers,  particularly  matters 
of  that  kind  that  they  don't  want  the  public  to  know 
anything  about  ? — I  dare  say. 

2494.  That  is  one  of  the  strongest  arguments  you 
could  use  about  this  fact  not  being  made  known.  I 
tbink  you  said  Swift,  Morris,  and  these  other  gentle- 
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men  were  consignors,  and  they  send  these  cattle  to 
men  like  Elliott  and  Pritchard  ? — No.  They  have 
their  own  representatives. 

2495.  Pritchard  and  Elliott  and  the  others  come 
in  and  buy  from  them  ? — No.  Pritchard  and  Rogers 
and  the  others  import  their  own.  If  they  were  short 
they  might  buy  from  others. 

2496.  Is  not  it  more  frozen  meat  they  do  with? — 
I  have  nothing  to  do  with  frozen  meat  on  the  wharf. 

2497.  I  know  you  have  not,  but  is  not  it  more 
frozen  meat  that  these  men  deal  with  as  a  rule? — 
They  do  both. 

2498.  As  a  matter  of  fact  these  men  you  mention, 
Pritchard  and  Elliott,  very  seldom  import  any  quan- 
tity of  live  cattle? — Pritchard  does  not.  Elliott  is 
practically  out  of  the  trade. 

2499.  Does  he  act  in  concert  with  Swift,  Morris, 
Sulzberger,  and  these  men  ? — If  he  is  short  of  cattle 
he  would  buy  from  them. 

2500  They  are  all  in  the  one  swim  do  you  think  ? — 
Ye.s. 

2-501.  I  thought  so.  With  regard  to  questions  Mr. 
Bowerman  asked  you,  is  it  your  opinion  that  the  im- 
portation of  foreign  meat  is  used  under  certain  con- 
ditions against  the  home  trade  ? — I  would  not  like  to 
express  an  opinion. 

2502.  You  have  had  no  experience  of  it? — No. 

2503.  Your  experience  is  altogether  in  connection 
with  Birkenhead? — With  the  management  of  the 
wharf. 

2504.  You  don't  know  anything  about  Stanley 
market  ? — No. 

2505.  Nor  the  abattoir  on  the  near  side  of  Liver- 
pool ? — No. 

2.506.  That  is  the  native  meat  abattoir  :  you  have 
no  experience  of  that  ? — No. 

2-507.  As  a  matter  of  fact  you  get  very  few  bruised 
cattle? — Very  few. 

2-508.  Have  you  any  experience  of  seeing  native 
cattle  killed  in  the  abattoir? — No. 

2509.  Do  you  know  whether  the  cattle  are  landed 
in  better  condition  from  America  than  the  English 
or  Irish  cattle  that  come  only  comparatively  short 
journeys  by  train  or  boat? — I  should  not  be  sur- 
prised that  they  are,  because  the  accommodation  on 
the  ships  is  so  much  better. 

2510.  We  have  the  fact  that  the  foreign  trade  is 
better  catered  for  by  the  carrying  companies  than  the 
home  producer:  does  not  it  come  to  that? — It  is  a 
matter  of  the  class  of  ship.  They  don't  use  the  same 
ship.  They  could  not  have  a  20,000  liner  running 
with  cattle  from  Dublin. 

2-511.  But  you  could  h.nve  the  same  accommodation 
provided.  I  dare  say  it  might  not  pay,  but  here  you 
have  the  bare  fact  that  facilities  are  given  to 
the  foreign  cattle  superior  to  those  given  at  home  by 
the  carrying  companies  to  native  cattle?^ Yes,  but 
you  have  the  rough  weather  crossing  the  channel  in 
small  steamers. 

2612.  {Mr.  Wanl.)  Is  the  business  done  in  Birken- 
head very  much  the  same  as  that  done  at  Deptford  ? — 
I  don't  think  so.  At  Birkenhead  the  importers  kill 
their  own  cattle  and  simply  sell  the  beef.  They  don't 
sell  the  cattle.  I  think  at  Deptford — I  don't  profess 
to  speak  with  any  authority — they  are  sold  to  but- 
chers who  rent  the  slaughterhouses  and  kill  them. 

2613.  You  have  the  same  Board  of  Agriculture 
rules,  that  the  animals  must  be  killed  in  a  certain 
time? — Yes,   within  ten  days. 

2614.  Have  you  ever  heard  a  complaint  of  the 
.'Vmericans  holding  up  those  cattle  for  a  certain  time 
in  order  to  get  specially  good  prices? — No,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  I  dare  sav  25  per  cent,  of  the  cattle  are 
killed  within  two  days  after  landing,  and  perhaps 
90  per  cent,   are  killed  within  the  third. 

2515.  Do  you  land  chilled  meat  at  all  at  Birken- 
head ? — Nothing  but  live  cattle,  foreign  cattle. 

2516.  {Mr.  WrdfleJ.)  I  understood  you  to  say  that 
in  your  opinion  the  Birkenhead  market  is  quite  a  free 
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one :   there  is  no  discrimination  u  far  as  yon  know 
•gainst  any  buyer?— I  am  quite  sure  of  it. 

2517.  In  no  case*  are  cattle  sold  per  head  :  it  is  all 
dead  meat?— Yes.  The  buyer  simply  Ukes  the  two 
aide*  of  beef. 

2518.  What  becomes  of  the  hides?  Are  they  re- 
exported to  Canada  and  the  States?- 1  don't  think 
so — a  very  small  per  ci-nt. 

2519.  They  are  principally  dealt  with  in  this  coun- 
try?—In  this  country,  1  think. 

2520.  {Mr.  Founiaiii.)  Swift,  Morris,  and  Archer 
and  Sulzberger  account  for  about  half  the  importa- 
lioni? — Something  about  half. 

2621.  Are  these  other  firms  agents  for  American 
firms  or  local  importers?— I  cannot  tell  you  who  the 
shippers  are. 

2522.  You  don't  know  the  names  of  the  shippers  ?— 
No,  I  don't. 

2523.  You  don't  know  whether  these  people  act  as 
agent*  for  firms  of  the  same  name  on  the  other  side 
of  the  water  as  in  the  case  of  Swift,  Morris,  and 
Archer  and  Sulzberger  ?— There  is  no  doubt  they  do. 
They  receive  them  on  this  side. 

2624.  That  is  to  say,  these  other  firms  are  esta- 
blished on  the  other  side?— Yes. 

2525.  There  are  no  importers  in  this  country  who 
simply  purchase  cattle  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada  and  ship  them  here  now  ?— Yes.  I  think  there 
are  some.  Bater,  for  instance.  I  believe  he  has 
ranches  out  in  Canada. 

2626.  (Chairman.)  He  is  a  Canadian  firm?- Yes. 
So  is  Gordon  Ironsides.     Bosers  buys  cattle  out  there. 

2527.  (Mr.  Fountain.)  You  have  no  knowledge  of  the 
relations  of  these  importing  firms  between  each  other  ? 
— No,  I  have  not. 

2528.  (Chairman.)  Are  Parker  and  Frazer  Cana- 
dian?—They  are  an  English  firm,  but  they  receive 
cattle  both  "from  Canada  and  the  States. 

2529.  Who  are  these  people  Braucr  who  seem  to 
have  bought  a  lot  within  the  last  two  years?— An 
American  firm.  I  don't  know  anything  at  all  about 
them. 

2530.  You  don't  know  whom  they  are  connected  with 
out  there? — I  believe  the  name  is  Browa  out  there. 
They  call  it  the  W.  W.  Browa  Company. 

2531.  They  are  much  the  largest  importers  during 
the  last  two  years  with  the  exception  of  Swift  and 
Morris? — Yes.    They  come  third. 


2582.  Are  Boddicks  Canadian  people?— No.  They 
are  Liverpool  people. 

2533.  The  oiily  Canadian  people  are  Bater  and 
Gordon  Ironsides  ?— And  Pritchard.  They  receive 
Canadians. 

2534.  They  received  scarcely  any  last  year — only 
1,500?— Yes. 

2535.  There  was  a  tremendous  drop  last  year  ? — 
There  was. 

2536.  From  Canada? — From  Canada. 

2637.  I  see  that  that  was  true  of  all  the  Canadians  : 
do  you  know  why  that  was  ? — I  have  heard  it  accounted 
for  by  the  bad  weather  in  the  North-West  in  the  pre- 
vious winter,  as  a  result  of  which  a  tremendous  lot  of 
cattle  were  lost. 

2536.  You  say  the  main  reason  why  the  United 
States  firms  did  not  import  so  much  during  the  last 
few  years  was  that  it  did  not  pay  to  send  them  over? 
— That  is  what  they  say. 

2539.  Why  did  not  it  pay  ? — The  price  was  too  high 
in  America. 

2540.  The  price  of  cattle  was  too  high  in  America  ? — 
Yes. 

2641.  What  made  it  high  in  America? — I  could  not 
say. 

2542.  (Mr.  Fiehl.)  Are  you  aware  whether  any  Cana- 
dian cattle  come  through  American  ports? — Yes. 
There  are  a  number  through  Portland. 

2343.  Would  not  that  account  partly  for  the  drop  in 
the  number  of  Canadian  cattle  coming  direct  from 
Canada? — I  cannot  say  it  would.  That  would  be 
shown  in  the  Board  of  Agriculture  return.  They  give 
the  figures. 

2544.  Are  you  able  to  say  whether  there  is  a  genuine 
opposition  between  the  Canadian  and  the  American 
importers :  of  course,  they  are  a  different  class  of 
cattle:  the  Canadian  cattle  aro  not  as  good  as  the 
Americans  ? — No. 

2545.  Is  there  any  understanding,  do  you  think, 
between  them  ? — Not  that  I  am  aware  of. 

2546.  You  have  no  means  of  arriving  at  an  idea? — 
No. 

2547.  (J/r.  Bowerman.)  With  regard  to  the  hides,  I 
understand  you  to  say  that  a  certain  proportion  ai-e 
returned  to  America? — There  may  be,  but  I  don't 
think  any  large  plumber.  No  inquiry  was  made 
recently,  but  there  was  an  inquiry  some  years  ago,  and 
we  found  there  were  very  few. 

2548.  You  could  not  say  what  takes-  p'ace  now 
witiiin  the  last  twelve  months? — No. 
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2549.  (Chairman.)  I  think  you  are  connected  with 
the  Argentine  trade? — I  was  up  to  the  end  of  June 
manager  of  the  La  Plata  Cold  Storage  Company. 

2560.  What  are  you  now? — Since  I  came  home  I 
have  formed  a  connection  with  Messrs.  William 
Weddel  and  Company. 

2661.  And  you  werit  out  to  the  River  Plate  in  1904? 
— Yes.     I  arrived  at  the  end  of  1904. 

2662.  You  give  us  a  list  of  the  seven  companies 
Cftablishcd  in  Argentina  for  slaugntering  stock  and 
exporting  frozen  and  chilled  meats — Yes. 

2663.  There  is  one  in  Uruguay  and  two  in  the 
StraiU  of  Magellan  ?— That  is  so. 

2564.  Those  three  confine  themselves  to  frozen  meat 
entirely  ? — To  frozen  meat,  and  the  two  Magellan  com- 
panies entirely  to  mutton. 

2665.  Is  there  any  beef  dealt  with  by  the  company  in 
Uruguay  ? — Yes,  about  half  and  half,  rather  more 
beef  than  mutton. 

2666.  You  tell  us  that  the  shipments  of  frozen  meat 
began  in  1883?— Yes. 

2537.  .\nd  have  been  increasing  since  then? — Yes, 
steadily  increasing. 


250S.  You  give  us  a  table  to  show  that,  which  un- 
doubtedly does  make  that  fact  out.  It  also  shows  that 
the  chilled  beef  began  in  1900,  and  has  been  increasing 
with  considerable  rapidity  since  then  ? — That  is  so. 

2559.  Who  first  established  the  chilled  beef  trade 
there? — I  think  the  River  Plate  Fresh  Meat  Company 
were  the  first  shippers. 

2560.  Up  to  1900  the  companies  mostly  confined 
their  energies  to  frozen  mutton? — Mostly  frozen 
mutton. 

2561.  Because  up  to  then  they  were  able  to  export 
live  cattle  ? — That  is  sOj^  to  some  extent ;  but  the  cattle 
were  not  quite  good  enough  up  to  then. 

2562.  You  say  in  your  pr.Tt.s  that  the  reason  why 
they  confined  themselves  to  frozen  mutton  was  that  up 
to  1900  a  large  number  of  live  cattle  were  exported  to 
the  United  Kingdom  ? — ITiat  is  so. 

2563.  And  therefore  they  confined  themselves  to 
frozen  mutton? — ^Yes. 

2564.  Since  that  year  they  have  taken  to  frozen 
beef  ? — Yes. 

2563.  Then  you  say  the  quality  of  the  beef  has  im- 
proved' very  much  lately? — Y'es.  It  has  improved 
greatly  in  the  last  ten  years. 
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2566.  That  enables  them  to  ship  better  chilled  beef  ? 
— Yes. 

2567.  So  that  the  proportion  now  shipped  is  some- 
thing like  one-third  ?— Yes.  It  is  something  like  one- 
third  this  year.     It  was  only  one-fourth  last  year. 

2568.  Where  are  these  works  situated?  On  the 
coast,  mainly,  or  up  the  river  ? — Some  are  situated  on 
the  coast  and  some  up  the  river. 

2569.  They  are  all  really  quite  close  to  Buenos 
Avres? — Yes.  They  are  all  within  some  40  miles  of 
Buenos  Ayres. 

2570.  The  pastures  ara  up  country?— The  pastures 
for  cattle  extend  from  the  Pacific  line  and  the  pro- 
vince of  Cordoba,  south  of  the  town  of  Cordoba,  the 
southern  parts  of  Santa  Fe,  and  the  whole  province  oi 
Buenos  Ajres  and  part  of  the  Pampa. 

2571.  You  don't  have,  as  they  have  in  America,  the 
works  as  near  as  possible  to  the  pasture?— We  have. 
If  you  look  at  the  map  you  will  see  that  all  the  rail- 
ways converge  on  Buenos  Ayres. 

2572.  They  come  from  the  pasture? — They  come 
from  the  pasture. 

2573.  You  bring  your  cattle  down  to  your  works 
and  your  works  are  close  to  the  port  of  shipment? — 
Yes.  We  buy  the  cattle  on  the  pastures  in  large 
numbers — mobs  they  call  them.  Then  they  are  lifted 
and  trucked  down  direct  to  the  works.  There  are 
very  few  cattle  bought  in  the  public  market — only  a 
very  few  rough  cattle. 

2574.  You  send  buyers  up  to  buy  on  the  pastures  ?— 
Yes.  We  have  about  half-a-dozen  men  buying  on  the 
pastures. 

2575.  Do  the  other  works  do  exactly  the  same  thing  ? 
— Yes.  There  is  exactly  the  same  method  of  buying  on 
the  pastures,  except  that  a  few  buy  in  the  Buenos 
Ayres  market  for  local  trade,  Sansinena  principally. 

2576.  As  to  sheep  and  lambs,  they  are  purchased  in 
the  daily  market  of  Tablada  ? — Yes,  about  14  miles 
from  Buenos  Ayres. 

2577.  Those,  too,  are  sometimes  purchased  on  the 
pastures  ? — Yes,  when  we  can  get  them  in  lots  of  from 
2,000  to  3,(X)0  or  10,000. 

2578.  Is  there  any  combination  among  the  freezing 
companies  ? — Not  for  buying. 

2579.  In  what  way  is  there  combination? — There  is 
no  combination  of  any  sort  whatever. 

2580.  Why  do  you  say  "  Not  for  buying  "  ?— You 
were  on  the  question  of  buying.  I  thought  you  would 
ask  about  selling  later. 

2581.  As  to  combination  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
you  say  there  is  no  combination  to  control  the  prices? 
— There  is  no  combination  among  the  River  Plate 
shippers  to  control  the  prices,  except  that  the  three 
old  companies  have  met  among  themselves,  Sansinena, 
the  River  Plate  Fresh  Meat  Company  and  James 
Nelson  and  Sons. 

2582.  They  have  an  understanding  among  them- 
selves and  meet  weekly  ? — Yes,  every  Monday,  I  think. 

2583.  What  is  the  use  of  these  three  meeting  if  the 
others  don't  meet? — None  whatever. 

2584.  There  is  no  use  in  it  at  all? — No  use  what- 
ever. 

2585.  Why  do  they  go  on  with  it? — I  don't  know. 
They  have  got  the  custom  of  meeting  and  the  general 
manager  of  the  Sansinena  often  spoke  to  me  about  it. 
He  said,  "  They  always  meet,  and  I  don't  know  what 
for;  they  never  can  control  the  prices." 

2586.  You  say  there  is  keen  competition,  and  of 
course  the  companies  look  after  their  own  interests? — 
Yes,  they  do. 

2587.  We  know  Swifts  have  brought  La  Plata. 
Have  you  heard  of  any  other  American  firms  being  in 
negotiation  for  any  of  the  other  companies? — Stories 
are  going  round,  a  general  rumour,  that  they  have 
been  negotiating  for  two  companies  at  least. 

2588.  Which  are  they  ? — La  Blanca  and  the  Frigori- 
fico  Argentine. 

2.589.  You  have  not  heard  of  negotiations  with  the 
Smithfield  and  Argentine? — No. 
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2590.  Nor  with  the  River  Plate  Fresh  Meat  Com- 


pany 


?— No. 


259).  No  negotiations  of  any  kind? — No. 

2592.  Nor  with  Sansinena?— No. 

2593.  Nor  with  the  Las  Palmas?— No.  Only  with 
those  two.  Those  two,  as  far  as  I  know,  are  the  only 
sellers. 

2594.  You  think  they  are  sellers  ?— They  are  sellers 
if  they  get  their  price. 

2595.  You  say  you  hear  there  are  negotiations? — I 
think  it  is  well  enough  known  that  all  the  four 
American  companies  have  had  people  down  within  the 
last  three  or  four  months. 

2596.  Morris,  Swift,  Armour  and  Sulzberger  ?— Yes. 

2597.  Do  you  know  whether  these  companies  do 
work  in  South  Africa?— I  don't  know  whether  they 
do  so  now,  but  we  know  from  business  knowledge  that 
they  did  ship,  mostly  pork  and  things  of  that  sort, 
to  South  Africa  two  or  three  years  ago. 

2598.  Do  you  know  was  there  a  combination  among 
the  firms  dealing  in  South  Africa?— The  American 
firms — no,  I  cannot  tell  you. 

2599.  No,  but  the  Argentine? — No,  there  was  not 
among  the  Argentine. 

2600.  Had  your  firm  dealings  with  South  Africa? — 
We  had  very  large  dealings  with  South  Africa.  The 
La  Plata  Frozen  Meat  Company  was  founded  by 
Dutch  South  Afrikanders.  It  was  registered  in  Cape 
Town.  It  was  a  Cape  Town  company.  They  were 
largely  interested  in  the  Imperial  Company — the  same 
people. 

2601.  Where  is  the  head  office  of  it  now? — I  don't 
know.  I  think  that  nominally  it  is  in  Cape  Town 
still. 

2602.  We  are  told  it  has  been  removed  to  New 
York? — That  is  not  so.  I  think,  speaking  legally, 
they  cannot  shift  it  from  Cape  Town  until  they  have 
got  possession  of  all  the  shares.  They  have  not  been 
able  to  do  that  yet. 

2603.  But  they  have  been  bought  up  in  the  States? 
— No.  Swift  and  Company  bought  the  controlling  in- 
terest, and  since  they  got  hold  of  the  controlling 
interest  they  have  been  steadily  buying  in  all  the  out- 
lying shareholders.  They  have  not  been  able  to  get 
them  all  yet  I  believe. 

2604.  (Mr.  Fountain.)  You  say  the  three  old  com- 
panies have  an  understanding  among  themselves  and 
meet  weekly? — Yes. 

2605.  Can  you  give  us  any  information  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  understanding? — I  really  cannot. 

2606.  Is  it  an  understanding  as  regards  the  quan- 
tity to  put  on  the  market  or  the  price  to  be  charged  ? — 
I  really  could  not  tell  you.  The  little  I  do  know  was 
told  me  by  the  general  manager  in  Buenos  Ayres, 
and  he  said  they  held  a  meeting  generally  to  regulate 
things,  but  he  did  not  see  what  good  it  did  now 
because  there  are  too  many  companies. 

2607.  It  did  no  good  because  there  are  too  many 
firms  outside  it? — Yes. 

2608.  Are  these  three  firms  not  the  most  important? 
—  I  don't  think  there  is  very  much  to  choose  between 
these  three  companies  and  the  La  Plata  Company. 
They  all  ship  the  same  quantity  of  meat — perhaps 
Sansinena  a  little  more  than  the  others. 

2609.  There  are  seven  companies  shipping.  These 
three  would  ship  about  half  the  amount  shipped  from 
the  Argentine? — Not  quite  the  half. 

2610.  Something  under  half?— Yes. 

2611.  They  would  not  be  strong  enough  for  that 
reason  to  control  either  the  price  or  the  supplies  ? — I 
don't  think  so. 

2612.  At  the  same  time,  suppose  that  any  of  these 
American  companies  got  into  the  Argentine,  would 
there  be  any  advantage  to  the  Americans  attempting 
combination  to  find  some  small  thing  of  that  sort 
already  in  operation  ? — That  might  be  possible,  but  I 
could   not  say. 

2613.  The  existing  agreement,  such  as  it  is,  might 
facilitate  the   forming    of  a   larger    understanding? 
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What  yoa  me«n  is  that  the  existing  agreement  might 
be  hung  on  to  tome  larger  agreement. 

26U.  Yeat— That  i»  iiossible,  but  I  could  not  say. 

9616.  None  of  theae  firms  arc  likely  to  be  bought  up 
by  any  ol  the  Americans  so  far  as  you  know  ?— I  don't 
think  there  is  any  likelihood  of  thi"  River  Plate  or  the 
Lu  Palmaa  being  bought  np  by  the  Americans,  but  I 
don't  know  about  San»inoiia  ;  but  I  should  not  think 
•a  Of  coarae,  I  don't  know  what  the  managers'  ideas 
are. 

2616.  (3/r.  Wedfiel.)  Could  yon  give  the  Committee 
any  idea  of  the  respective  cost  of  bringing  to  Liverpool 
the  live  and  the  dead  cattle  ?— Tlie  cost  of  bringing  live 
cattle  from  Buenos  Ayres  to  the  United  Kingdom  on 
a  £5  freight  makes  it  almost  £10. 

3617.  (Mr.  FUld.)  That  is  £10  a  beast?— £10  a  beast 
on  £S  freight. 

2618.  (Sir  Thomas  Elliott.)  Does  that  include  insur- 
ance?—Tea,  at  7 J  per  cent. 

3619.  (Afr.  Weddel.)  What  would  the  same  cost  be 
for  the  same  animal  in  tlie  chilled  trade,  with  the  hide 
and  everything  ?— For  the  beef  in  the  chilled  trade  the 
cost  is  £3  12s.  6d.,  and  the  feet,  offal,  hide  and  tallow 
would  come  to  about  2s.  7d.,  that  is  about  £3  15s. 
roughly.  If  the  animal  was  frozen  it  would  cost  about 
28.  6d.  less. 

2620.  It  would  cost  from  £5  to  £6  a  head  more  to 
bring  live  cattle  than  to  bring  chilled  beef  ? — Yes. 

2621.  Of  course,  as  against  that  there  would  be  per- 
haps some  premium  on  the  animals  killed  here.  There 
might  be  a  little  on  that.  Before  Swift  and  Company 
bought  the  La  Plata  Cold  Storage  Company,  did  you 
ever  hear  of  the  United  States  packers  buying  cattle 
in  the  Argentine? — They  never  bought  any  from  the 
Argentine  up  to  the  time  I  left.  I  know  of  my  own 
knowledge  they  never  bought  on  the  hoof. 

2622.  I  don't  see  how  they  could  either.  Were  they 
operating  in  Uruguay  ? — There  was  no  place  in 
Uruguay. 

2623.  There  is  only  one  company  ? — There  is  only 
cne  company. 

2624.  They  had  no  control  over  them  ? — They  had  no 
control  over  them. 

2625.  In  the  speech  of  tlie  chairman  of  the  River 
Plate  Fresh  Meat  Company  about  March,  1907,  there 
was  a  reference  to  a  suggested  combination.  Can  you 
explain  to  the  Committee  what  the  nature  of  that  pro- 
posed combination  was? — The  previous  year  the  price 
in  London  was  bad,  and  some  of  the  com- 
panies had  got  themselves,  generally  speaking, 
into  a  muddle  over  engagements  of  freight. 
The  result  was  that  some  companies  were 
pushing  to  get  live  cattle,  and  the  prices  went 
up  to  such  a  high  level  in  the  River  Plate,  that 
•  t  was  a  question  of  either  shipping  at  a  known  lessor 
paying  dead  freight  to  be  done  with  it.  The  River  Plate 
Company  had  a  very  bad  year  and  lost  a  considerable 
sum  of  money,  and  the  chairman  proposed  a  scheme 
not  to  fix  the  price  but  to  try  to  reduce  the  shipments 
from  the  River  Plate. 

2626.  Pro  rata  1—Pro  rata  per  company.  The  other 
companies  put  forward  schemes  on  which  there  was  a 
considerable  amount  of  negotiation  for  some  time,  but 
when  the  allotmenU  of  the  quantities  to  be  shipped 
by  each  company  wese  made  it  was  found  that  some 
of  the  companies'  freight  engagements  exceeded  the 
amount  of  meat  allotted  to  them,  and  therefore  they 
demurred  to  joining  the  agn^ement.  ITiis  squab- 
bling went  on  for  about  three  months,  and  the  chair- 
man of  the  River  Plate  Company  came  out  to  The 
Plate  and  held  meetings  with  the  managers  of  the 
different  companies,  but  after  three  or  four  months 
price*  went  up  in  London,  we  had  good  rains,  cattle 
became  cheaper,  the  position  mended  itself  and  the 
proposed  agreement. 

2627.  But  the  North  American  packers  had  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  it? — They  had  nothing  whatever 
to  do  with  it.     It  was  entirely  a  local  affair. 

2828.  Swifts  have  got  a  controlling  interest  in  La 
Plata? — They  practically  own  the  whole  place.  They 
yiight  have   all   the  shares  except   perhaps  4,000   or 


2629.  Is  there  any  order  that  the  La  Plata  Com- 
pany is  to  supply  the  Swift  Company  first? — They 
are  virtually  the  same ;  they  are  one  and  the  same. 
The  La  Plata  Company  is  Swift  and  Company.  They 
hold  almost  the  whole  of  the  shares  and  can  do 
exactly  as  they  like. 

2629o.  There  is  no  question  of  supplying  anybody 
else? — No  question  at  all.  They  ship  entirely  for 
themselves. 

2630.  Chilled  meat  keeps  about  four  weeks? — It 
keeps  about  35  days. 

2631.  How  long  does  it  take  to  bring  it  from  Argen- 
tina?— About  25  days. 

2632.  So  you  have  10  days  to  deal  with  it? — You 
have  got  to  consider  there  are  four  days  for  killing 
and  getting  ready.  It  takes  longer  to  kill  a  large 
cargo ;  it  may  take  six  or  seven  days ;  you  have  got 
to  take  the  middle,  and  on  25  days,  and  add  say  10 
for  killing  and  selling. 

2633.  So  once  it  arrives  in  England  you  have  a 
very  short  time? — A  very  short  time  in  which  to  deal 
with   it. 

2634.  (Mr.  Field.)  Do  you  say  that  the  three  com- 
panies are  really  in  opposition  to  the  other  four  com- 
panies you  mention  here? — I  don't  think  they  are  in 
opposition.     I  did  not  say  so. 

2635.  There  is  no  practical  competition  between 
them  ? — There  is  competition  between  all  the  com- 
panies. There  is  no  competition  between  these  three- 
companies  and  the  other  four  companies  as  groups. 

2636.  Except  what  may  be  called  individual  com- 
petition of  each  of  the  seven  companies  with  the 
other  ? — Yes. 

2637.  That  is  to  say,  there  is  no  combination 
between  the  first  three  as  against  the  other  four  ? — 
No. 

2638.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  there  is  real  oppo- 
sition when  you  buy  the  cattle  or  sheep  in  the 
country  ? — Yes. 

2639.  With  regard  to  the  refrigerating  machinery, 
have  the  companies  got  from  the  Government  any 
special  subvention  of  help  or  special  terms  for  the 
erection  of  the  plant  for  freezing? — The  government 
have,  I  think,  in  order  to  encourage  the  meat  trade, 
allowed  the  machinery  to  be  brought  in  duty  free. 

2640  It  is  not  within  your  knowledge  whether  they 
ever  gave  a  direct  grant  in  order  to  aid  this  process 
of  manufacture? — 1  don't  know  that  they  ever  gave 
anything.     I  never  heard  it. 

2641.  Up  to  1900  you  say  a  very  large  number  of 
cattle  were  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom,  but 
being  connected  with  the  trade  you  see  that  these 
cattle  were  rough,  wild  cattle,  a  great  many  of  them  ? 
— I  was  not  in  the  River  Plate  before  1904. 

2642.  Were  you  in  Liverpool,  or  connected  with  the 
trade  there? — No.  I  was  in  Australia  for  25  years 
before  that. 

2643.  You  had  not  as  rough  cattle  there.  They 
were  very  rough  cattle  at  that  time,  and  wild  ? — The 
cattle  at  the  end  of  1904  were  very  different  cattle 
from  what  we  are  getting  now. 

2644.  The  reason  was  because  they  bought  a  lot  of 
the  best  pedigree  bulls  and  sent  them  out  there  ? — Yes. 

2645.  In  fact  they  gave  the  best  prices  for  bulls  in 
this  country  that  any  buyers  ever  gave  ? — Yes,  I  believe 
so. 

2646.  They  outbid  the  Americans  and  everybody 
else  ? — I  believe  so. 

2647.  You  tell  us  in  paragraph  4  about  the  way  you 
buy  the  beef.  I  want  to  know  is  there  any  rebat* 
given  by  the  railway  companies  to  any  of  these  com- 
panies as  they  do  in  the  American  States? — None 
whatever ;  we  are  all  on  the  same  footing. 

2618.  They  carry  for  all  at  precisely  similar  rates  ? 
— Yes.  The  railway  companies  are  in  a  very  indepen- 
dent position  out  there.  We  have  got  to  give 
guarantees  for  a  very  large  sum  before  they  will  open 
an  account,  and  they  make  us  pay  every  week. 

2649.  They  are  largely  controlled  by  the  govern- 
ment ? — No.     They  are  controlled  from  London.     The 
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boaiJs  are  here,  but  the  concession  is  very  strict  as 
regards  that. 

2650.  There  are  practically  no  rebates  ? — None  what- 
ever. 

2651.  Do  you  purchase  these  cattle  by  weight? — We 
buy  on  the  estimated  weight  by  the  eye. 

2652.  You  don't  weigh  them  in  the  same  fashion  as 
the  Americans? — No. 

2653.  It  largely  depends  on  the  question  of  grading, 
what  sort  they  were,  whether  you  will  give  more  or  less 
for  them? — Exactly. 

2654.  Are  they  generally  what  may  be  called  a  uni- 
form quality,  with  a  difference  in  the  price  according 
to  the  quality? — Yes.  If  you  go  to  look  for  dehorned 
young  cattle  3J  years  old  for  chilling  purposes  you  will 
probably  have  to  pay  at  the  present  moment 

2655.  How  many  cents  for  live  weight  would  you 
give? — Ordinary  cattle  for  ordinary  killing,  660  lbs.  to 
680  lbs.,  are  worth  from  15  to  16  cents  a  lb.  at  present 
in  Argentina,  but  for  chilled  meat  cattle  you  can  go  up 
to  ly  cents  a  lb.     You  want  betttir  cattle  for  that. 

2656.  (Mr.  Fountain.)  That  is  paper  currency  ? — 
You  may  regard  roughly  5  cents  as  worth  a  penny. 

2657.  (Mr.  Field.)  You  have  got  no  markets  or  fairs 
for  cattle  as  we  have  here.  You  buy  on  the  ranches? 
— We  buy  all  the  good  cattle  for  freezing  on  the 
ranches,  to  save  handling  them  and  knocking  them 
about  in  a  very  large  market.  There  is  a  very  large 
market  at  the  Matadores,  where  there  are  about  3,000 
cattle  yarded  every  morning,  but  these  cattle  are 
rough. 

2658.  You  prefer  to  buy  them  on  the  ranch  because 
they  don'i  bruise  one  another,  and  you  can  handle 
them  better  and  put  them  into  trains  and  forward 
them  without  hurting  one  another  ? — Yes. 

2659.  Mr.  Weddel  asked  you  about  the  freight.  Of 
course,  we  all  understand  it  is  much  easier  and  less 
expensive  to  carry  frozen  or  chilled  meat  than  it  is  to 
CBrry  a  bullock  or  a  live  sheen.  What  is  the  average 
cost  for  a  score  of  sheep  or  one  sheep  ? — I  think  sheep 
would  work  out  last  year  at  about  8s.  I  am  not  at 
all  definite  on  he  point.     That  is  freight  alone. 

2660.  Are  you  shipping  live  stock  to  Antwerp  now  ? 
—There  are  always  a  few  going. 

2661.  Do  some  of  them  come  over  here? — I  made 
some  inquiries  to  find  out  what  that  trade  was  doing. 
Out  of  about  60,000  or  70,000  sheep  shipped  to  Antwerp 
every  year  only  about  10,000  carcases  come  to  the  Lon- 
don market. 

2662.  With  regard  to  freight,  I  think  you  told  Mr. 
Weddel  that  the  hides,  fat  offal,  kidneys,  paunch, 
and  so  on  come  over  here.  Is  it  a  fact  that  the  hides 
are  not  manufactured  in  .Argentina? — No.  There  is 
no  market  to  speak  of. 

2663.  Don't  they  make  some  leather  there? — Yes, 
but  they  don't  use  the  Frigorifica  hides.  They  are 
much  dearer  than  the  others. 

2664.  They  bring  them  over  here  to  be  manufac- 
tured?— Whichever   markets  are  the  best. 

266-5.  America  or  Canada  is  the  best? — Yes,  or 
Hamburg.  Up  to  last  year  Liverpool  was  certainly 
the  best  market. 

2666  If  the  vessel  was  coming  into  Liverpool  it  was 
cheaper  to  ship  them  there?— We  have  got  plenty  of 
steamfTs  to  New  York.  New  York  this  year  has  been 
the  best  for  some  time. 

2667.  (Mr.  Br/werman.)  I  think  you  stated  it  cost 
more  to  bring  live  cattle  here  than  to  ship  dead  meat  ? 
— Yes. 

2668.  I  think  you  confirmed  the  figure  given  by  Mr. 
Weddel-   about  £5?— Nearly  £5. 

2669.  1  Ik'  price  of  dead  meat  has  increased  consider- 
ably in  comparison  with  the  prices  that  used  to  be 
realised  for  live  cattle?-- You  mean  of  chilled  meat? 

2670.  Yes? — Chilled  meat  has  been  very  high  for 
some  time,  but  beef  gentrally  has  been  pretty  high. 

2671. The  supplies  of  chilled  beef  have  increased,  and 
the  supplies  of  live  cattle  have  decreased  ?— The  sup- 
plies of  cattle    from    the  States,  both  in  the  shape  of 


live  cattle  and  dead  meat,  have  decreased  during  this 
last  12  months  very  much. 

2672.  Is  not  it  a  fact  that  a  higher  price  is  being 
obtained  now  for  chilled  meat  than  was  the  case  when 
there  was  a  larger  supply  of  live  cattle  brought  into 
the  country? — No.  I  don't  think  that  has  got  any- 
thing to  do  with  it  whatever. 

2673.  Is  not  the  price  of  chilled  meat  higher  to-day 
than  ever  it  was? — It  is. 

2674.  And  a  higher  price  is  obtained  for  American 
meat  whether  chilled  or  brought  here  alive  ? — Live 
cattle  are  higher  now  than  they  have  been  for  some 
time. 

2675.  Who  gets  tha  benefit  of  the  reduced  carriage, 
taking  your  figure  of  £5  per  animal? — You  mean, 
referring  only  to  Argentine  cattle. 

2676.  Speaking  generally,  but  of  Argentina  in  par- 
ticular?— The  price  we  can  sell  chilled  beef  at  to 
make  a  profit  out  of  it  enables  us  to  pay  16  cents 
a  lb.  for  it ;  that  would  be  over  £20  a  live  beast  here. 
You  could  not  get  that  at  the  present  moment  for  it. 
The  beast  costs  you  £10 — 750  lbs.  at  ISJ  cents  a  lb. 
costs  you  £10,  and  there  is  £9  19s.  6d.  for  charges  on 
that  beast  when  it  comes  here,  and  when  it  arrives. 
it  won't  be  more  than  700  lbs. 

2677.  (Chairman.)  You  have  got  to  add  the  cost  of 
chilling  in  the  case  of  chilled  beef? — The  cost  of  chill- 
ing is  included  in  £3  16s.  6d. 

2678.  (Mr.  Bowerman.)  How  is  the  saving  of  £5  or 
£6  effected  ? — To  begin  with  you  take  the  cattle  to  the 
works  and  your  expense  ends  when  you  begin  to  kill, 
except  for  freezing.  When  you  ship  live  cattle  you 
have  got  an  embarcadero  charges,  and  Government 
inspection,  which  costs  you  about  6s.  3d. 

2679.  (Mr.  Field.)  Does  it  cost  6s.  3d.  to  get  a  beast 
inspected  ? — You  have  got  to  keep  it  two  days  there, 
and  there  are  certain  charges.  The  cost  of  the  fodder 
will  come  to  about  £1  7s.  9d.  for  the  voyage  ;  then  at- 
tendance and  supervision  on  the  voyage  will  cost 
about  3s.  6d.  a  bullock ;  then  you  put  down  5s.  for 
contingencies  that  are  always  cropping  up ;  the 
buyer's  commission  on  the  other  side  at  2^  per  cent., 
6s.  6d.  ;  so  the  total  charges  on  the  other  side  are 
£2  9s.  When  you  get  the  cattle  on  board  there  is  in- 
surance at  7J  per  cent,  on  £20,  30s.  ;  freight  £5,  ex- 
change about  3s.  6d.,  then  landing  charges — that  is 
a  point  I  am  not  very  clear  upon — I  put  down  5s.  for 
that.  I  may  be  wrong.  Then  commission  to  agent  on 
sale  on  this  side,  at  3  per  cent.,  comes  to  12s.,  which 
makes  a  total  of  £9  19s.  6d. 

2680.  (Chairman.)  It  is  £9  19s.  6d.  for  the  live  and 
£3  15s.  for  the  dead  cattle? — Yes,  including  the  offal. 

2681.  (Mr.  Fountain.)  Including  the  cost  of 
slaughtering  and  chilling? — Yes,  everything. 

2682.  (Mr.  Boicerman.)  I  understood  the  witness  to. 
suggest  that  a  large  saving  was  made  of  £6  per 
animal ;  where  does  that  saving  go,  does  the  con- 
signor gets  the  benefit  of  it  or  the  American  traders? 
— The  seller  of  the  cattle,  the  grower  of  the  beef^ 
really  gets  the  benefit. 

2683.  He  gets  a  higher  price  for  his  cattle  ?— Yes. 

2684.  Does  he  get  that  higher  price? — We  pay 
£10  Is.  5d.  now  for  a  750  lb.  bullock  to  chill,  and 
we  can  pay  that.  If  we  bought  the  same  bullock 
to  ship  here  and  sell  alive  we  could  not  give  that 
money  for  it.     The  owner  of  the  cattle  gets  the  benefit. 

(Mr.  Bowerman.)  Broadly  taking  it  that  there  is 
a  savirig  on  dead  meat,  who  receives  the  benefit? 

(Chairman.)  It  must  evidently  depend  on  the  con- 
ditions of  the  market  really. 

2685.  (Mr.  Boicerman.)  You  state  that  the  frozen 
meat  trade  has  made  enormous  strides  since  the  ports 
were  closed  to  Argentine  live  cattle.  That  is  common 
knowledge.  Would  you  say  that  the  prohibition  has 
increased  the  position  of  what  was  known  as  the 
American  Beef  Trust  in  the  markets  here?— No.  I 
don't  think  it  would — not  much. 

2686.  You  don't  think  the  prohibition  has  assisted 
them  ? — I  don't  think  so,  because  the  total  number  of 
live  cattle  shipped  did  not  amount  lo  80,000  or  90,000 
a  yeai',  and  the  quantity  of  cattle,  taking  the  number 
of  quarters  of  beef,  has  been  very  much  more  since 
then,  so  that  the  competition  has  been  greater. 
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2687.  II  the  frown  meat  trade  has  made  immense 
■trides  since  the  prohibition  surely  those  engaged  in 
the  trade  have  benefited  ?— You  mean  the  River  Plate 
companies. 

2688.  Taking  the  third  paragraph  of  your  evidence? 
— I  think  the  fact  that  four  new  companies  have  been 
formed  in  the  Plate  since  the  ports  were  closed  is 
evidence  that  there  was  more  room  for  other  com- 
panies, there  was  something  to  be  made  out  of  it. 

2689.  (Mr.  FifhI.)  There  was  more  demand  here? 
— More  demand  here. 

2690.  (^r.  Botrerman.)  With  regard  to  the  head- 
quarters of  the  La  Plata  Company  you  stated  they 
were  nominally  in  Capetown  ?— They  are  actually  in 
Capetown. 

2691.  Nominally?— I  suppose  now  it  is  nominally. 

2692.  You  said  that  meetings  were  held  to  regulate 
things:  what  do  you  mean  by  things?— I  mean  the 
old  companies— matters  connected  with  trade,  as  far 
as  they  can  go. 

2693.  I  would  like  a  little  more  explicit  answer? — 
They  us*>d  to  meet,  and  I  suppose  come  to  some  con- 
clusion about  the  supplies  to  put  in  the  market  and 
the  prices  they  were  going  to  ask,  but  since  the  other 
companies  came  on  the  scene  the  meetings  are  of  no 
nse  to  them. 

2694.  They  are  stiU  held?— Yes. 

2695.  There  is  a  large  association  connected  with 
the  frozen  meat  trade?— There  is  the  Frozen  Meat 
Trade  Association,  which  sends  telegrams  out  every 
week  to  the  Colonies  and  to  the  Argentine  of  the 
average  prices  for  the  week. 

2696.  Are  not  there  56  companies  associated  or 
joined  in  the  Frozen  Meat  Trade  Association  ?— They 
are  not  companies.  Any  big  salesman  in  Sraithfield 
market  I  understand  is  a  member,  whether  company 
shipper,  buyer,  or  whatever  he  is. 

2G97.  There  is  an  association  ?— There  is  the  Frozen 
Meat  Trade  Association. 

2698.  Is  it  in  itself  a  combination  ?— It  is  not  a 
combination  to  trade.  It  does  not  trade.  I  under- 
stand that  the  companies  join  it  in  order  to  get  tele- 
grams giving  the  authoritative  prices  for  the  week  of 
the  different  sorts  of  produce  sold. 

2699.  Is  it  an  association  formed  for  the  purpose  of 
regulating  prices  and  supplies  ?— Not  that  I  know  of. 

2700.  (Chairman.)  You  are  not  a  member  of  it?— 
The  old  La  Plata  Cold  Storage  Company  was  repre- 
sented by  Mr.  Weddel's  firm,  and  they  were  members 
of  it,  and  they  telegraphed  out  to  us  the  average 
prices  every  week,  and  we  from  our  end  used  to  tele- 
graph home  the  total  shipments  every  week,  and  the 
name  of  every  steamer,  so  that  they  could  be 
circulated  among  the  members  on  the  market. 
There  are  these  seven  companies  on  the  River 
Plate.  I  don't  know  how  many  comnanies  from  Aus- 
tralia are  represented,  about  8  or  10,  and  then  per- 
haps 2  or  3  American  companies.  There  are  only 
about  20  companies.  There  are  about  50  members ; 
the  rest  are  made  up  bv  men  who  are  buyers  who 
have  got  stalls  in  the  market.  That  is  what  I  under- 
stand. 

2701.  Weddel  and  Company  belong  to  this  associa- 
tion ? — I  believe  «o. 

2702.  Armour  and  Company? — I  heard  the  other 
day  that  Armour  and  Swift  had  joined. 

2703.  There  are  over  50  different  firms'  aeents  and 
•0  on  connected  with  this  association? — Yes,  the 
agents  and  men  who  have  stalls  in  the  market. 

2704.  There  are  certain  traders  other  than  com 
panic*  connected  with  it? — I  believe  so. 

2706.  Griffiths  Meat  Company,  Parker  and  Frazer? 
— These  people  are  not  importers. 

2706.  They  are  connected  with  the  Association? 
— I  don't  know  whether  they  are  or  not.  I  have 
never  seen  a  list  of  the  members. 

2707.  (Chairman.)  Yon  are  not  a  member  of  the 
Association? — Not  personally,  no. 

2708.  (3fr.  BoKfrman.)  With  regard  to  the  rattle 
bought  on  the  pastures,   can   you   say  is   there  any 


attempt  made  to  regulate  the  price  to  the  breeders?— 
No,   it  is  quite  impossible. 

2709.  You  have  five  or  six  agents  going  round  the 
country? — The  La  Plata  Cold  Storage  Company  had 
about  six  men  going  round  buying  cattle  and  sheep  in 
different  parts  of  the  country.  Each  of  the  other  com- 
panies had  got  about  the  same  number,  all  competing 
one  against  the  other. 

2710.  (Mr.  Field.)  There  was  no  agreement  as  to 
price  ? — No. 

2711-12.  (Mr.  Bowerman.)  You  say  that  the  competi- 
tion with  regard  to  buying  is  keen? — Very  keen. 

2713.  With  regard  to  sal?s  what  amount  of  competi- 
tion is  there? — I  think  it  is  equally  keen  as  is  the 
buying. 

2714.  Though  you  meet  regularly  to  fix  a  price? — 
No,  they  don't.  The  three  old  companies  meet,  but 
the  general  manager  of  the  Sansinena  said  he  did  not 
know  what  they  met  for  or  what  they  did. 

2715.  Do  you  really  suggest  to  the  Committee  that 
as  far  as  buying  cattle  is  concerned  competition  is 
very  keen? — It  is  exceedingly  keen. 

2716.  The  breeders  have  an  opportunity  of  getting  a 
good  price? — The  breeders  get  a  good  price.  They  are 
able  to  take  care  of  themselves. 

2717.  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  a  Trust  firm  in 
South  America? — No. 

2718.  Y'ou  know  a  Trust  exists  in  America? — I  have 
heard  so. 

2719.  Y'ou  know  nothing  of  its  operations  in  this 
country  or  in  America? — Only  what  is  public  know 
ledge. 

2720.  Would  you  say  its  operations  have  been  bene- 
ficial so  far  as  the  consumers  in  this  country  are  con- 
cerned?— I  don't  think  any  Trust  would  be  beneficial 
to  consumers. 

(Chairman.)  I  suppose  you  could  not  give  us  an  offi- 
cial list  of  members  of  the  Frozen  Meat  Trade  Associa- 
tion? 

(Mr.  Weddel.)  I  can  give  it  to  you  or  I  can  get  my 
partner,  who  is  chairman  of  it,  and  he  could  give  it 
first  hand.  I  have  never  attended  a  meeting  of  the 
Frozen  Meat  Trade  Association.  Of  course,  I  know  in 
a  general  way  what  it  does. 

2721.  (Chairman.)  You  have  been  good  enough  to 
hand  in  this  table.  Would  it  be  possible  for  you  to 
give  me  the  figures  for  the  next  year,  1907? — I  have 
only  from  October,  1906,  to  September,  1907. 

2722.  Swift's,  as  we  know,  bought,  up  La  Plata. 
How  did  they  manage  to  buy  it  up.  I  don't  quite 
understand  how  these  operations  are  done.  How  did 
they  set  to  work?  Were  the  shares  all  held  by  very 
few  people?— Yes.  La  Plata  Company  was  founded 
by  South  African  Dutch,  who  largely  controlled  the 
Imperial  Company,  a  large  company  of  South  Africa. 
They  started  La  Plata  Company,  and  as  far  is  I 
know  they  might  have  held  about  70  or  75  per  cent, 
of  the  shares.    They  were  the  sellers  of  the  company. 

2723.  (Mr.  Fidd.)  What  was  the  capital?— £400,000 
shares  capital. 

2724.  (Chairman.)  They  sold  to  Swift?— They  sold 
their  shares  to  Swift. 

2725.  They  were  a  comparatively  small  group  ? — Yes, 
I  suppose  not  more  than  10  or  a  dozen  at  the  outside. 

2726.  Are  there  any  others  of  the  companies  out 
there  who  could  be  bought  up  in  the  same  kind  of 
vvay?— I  don't  know.  I  think  the  Frigorifico  Argen- 
tine is  controlled  practically  by  the  Devoto  Brothers. 

2727.  And  the  Compania  La  Blanca?— I  don't  know- 
so  much  about  them.  I  think  the  Board  hold  a  very 
large  proportion  of  the  shares. 

3728.  Yon  could  not  tell  me  about  the  others,  San- 
sinena  for  instance,  how  the  shares  are  held  in  those? 
—It  is  very  hard  to  say,  but  I  think  the  Tornquist 
estate  and  the  Luro  family  have  very  large  holdings. 
I  could  not  tell  to  what  extent. 

2729.  Anyone  who  bought  their  holding  would  prob- 
ably have  considerable  influence  in  the  company? — I 
think  so,  but  I  could  not  tell  you  anything  definite. 
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273C.  We  might  have  inquiries  made  about  the 
English  companies  for  our  own  information?  What 
about  Las  i'almas  Company  ? — They  are  all  held 
by  James  Nelson. 

2731.  The  Kiver  Plate  ?— I  don't  know  how  the  hold- 
ing is.  I  think  it  is  controlled  by  a  group.  I  could 
not  say  to  what  extent. 

2732.  The  Smithfield  and  Argentine?— I  don't  know 
how  that  is  controlled  at  all. 


2733.  (Mr.  Field.)  Are  you  aware  that  negotiations 
were  entered  into  by  any  of  these  American  firms  with 
regard  to  Uruguay  on  account  of  their  being  so  much 
interested  in  beef? — No.  I  am  quite  certain  that  the 
American  firms  have  no  interest  whatever  in  Uruguay 
or  up  either  of  the  rivers.  All  the  places  up  the  river 
are  entirely  outside.  It  is  all  jerked  beef,  except 
Liebig's,  and  Kimmerich's,  who  put  up  tinned  meat. 

2734.  (Mr.  Ward.)  Is  not  Cudahy  out  in  Uruguay? 
—No. 


H.  C.  Cameron,  Esq.,  examined. 


2735.  (Chairman.)  You  are  'the  produce  commis- 
sioner of  the  New  Zealand  Government? — I  am. 

2736.  What  exactly  does  that  involve  ?— My  duties, 
80  far  as  meat,  in  which  this  Committee  is  interested, 
is  concerned,  are  mainly  to  watch  the  arrival  of  meat 
in  this  country,  note  its  condition,  watch  the  market 
to  see  how  it  is  handled,  and  generally  keep  in  touch 
with  the  trade  as  far  as  possible  and  make  reports 
to  my  Government  periodically  concerning  any 
matters  of  interest. 

2737.  Which  are  the  companies  exporting  meat  from 
New  Zealand  now?— I  have  a  list  of  them.  There  are 
13  refrigeratiiig  companies  in  New  Zealand,  and 
they  own  27  freezing  works.  They  have  a  slaughter- 
ing capacity  of  75,000  sheep  daily  with  a  total  cold 
storage  capacity  for  the  frozen  meat  awaiting  ship- 
ment of  1,750,000  carcases. 

2738.  The  trade  is  entirely  in  frozen  mutton? — 
Frozen  mutton,  lamb  and  beef. 

2730.  You  do  export  frozen  beef  ? — ^Yes.  Also  there 
are  other  things,  pork  and  other  meats  that  are  pro- 
duced and  frozen,  but  they  do  not  amount  to  much. 
Frozen  mutton  and  lamb  are  the  principal  meat  ex- 
ports from  New  Zealand. 

2740.  Can  you  give  us  any  figures  about  the  export 
of  sheep,  lambs  and  cattle? — 1  have  here  the  figures 
for  last  year,  which  I  may  say  is  not  the  largest  export 
W3  have  liad.  It  was  exceeded  in  1903.  Last  year  we 
exported  231,185,664  lbs.  of  mutton  and  lamb  of  the 
value  of  £3,061,856.  That  represents  4,797,367  sheep 
and  lambs.  Besides  that  there  was  beef  exported 
equal  to  55^010  bodies. 

2741.  Those  are  the  total  exports  from  New  Zealand  ? 
—Yes. 

2742.  To  all  the  world?— No.  That  is  the  quantity 
shipped  home  here.  Last  year  we  did  not  ship  any- 
where, except  to  Great  Britain  and  a  small  quantity 
to  Gibraltar. 

2743.  It  does  not  seem  quite  to  agree  with  our 
figures? — It  depends  on  what  you  call  the  year.  The 
New  Zealand  Government  year  is  from  the  1st  of 
April  to  the  31st  of  March.  That  may  make  a  differ- 
ence in  th^  figures,  as  the  English  year  ends  on  the 
31st  December ;  but  you  will  find  the  numbers  are 
very  near. 

2744.  There  has  been  a  proposal  to  form  a  company 
for  purchasing  the  freezing  works  in  New  Zealand  ? — 
There  was  a  jfroposal  some  years  ago  to  combine  all 
the  freezing  works  in  New  Zealand. 

2745.  What  happened  to  that  proposal  ? — It  was 
received  with  a  howl  by  the  people  of  New  Zealand 
and  the  papers  wrote  against  it ;  the  people  were 
indignant  with  the  proposal  and  opposed  it  and  it  fell 
through  ;  nothing  was  done. 

2746.  And  there  is  no  such  combination  now  in 
existence  in  New  Zealand? — No. 

2747.  Neither  formally  nor  actually  is  there  any 
sort  of  agreement  among  the  companies? — No.  There 
might  be  agreements  between  companies  in  cer- 
tain districts  to  fix  the  price  to  be  given  during  the 
year,  but  taking  the  companies  as  a  whole  there  is 
no  general  agreement  as  to  what  price  should  be 
paid  for  mutton  or  lamb.     There  is  competition. 

2748.  Can  yon  tell  us  how  many  companies  are 
represented  in  this  country? — All  have  got  agents 
here,    or    representatives.     There    are   one    or    two    I 


believe  who  have  not  got  any  fixed  agents.  These  are 
companies  that  freeze  on  owners'  account,  and  the 
owners  consign  the  meat  to  whatever  agent  in  this 
country  they  desire. 

2749.  They  are  agents ;  they  don't  buy  that  meat  ? 
— They  don't  buy  meat;  they  freeze  on  owners'  ac- 
count, and  these  owners  can  ship  to  agents.  But  most 
of  the  companies  have  got  established  representatives 
in  this  country. 

2760.  Is  that  representative  interested  in  the  meat 
supply  from  other  countries? — Some  are. 

2751.  Could  you  tell  us  the  extent  to  which  they 
are? — No.  That  is  a  private  matter  concern- 
ing their  business  that  I  don't  know,  but  I  under- 
stand that  some  of  those  who  represent  New  Zealand 
interests  are  largely  interested  in  the  meat  from  other 
countries. 

2752.  Could  you  give  us  an  instance  of  the  kind  of 
firms  you  have  in  mind? — For  instance,  Messrs. 
Thomas  Borthwick  and  Sons,  one  of  the  leading  firms 
in  the  trade.  They  have  two  freezing  works  in  New 
Zealand,  one  at  Waitara,  with  a  killing  capacity  of 
2,500  a  day,  and  another  at  Hastings,  with  a  capacity 
of  2,800  a  day;  and  that  firm  is  interested  also  In 
Australia,  and  also  I  believe  in  the  Argentine.  Birt 
and  Co.,  Ltd.,  have  interests  in  Australia  as  well  as 
New  Zealand. 

2753.  Are  they  interested  mainly  in  sheep  or  in 
cattle? — In  all  frozen  meat. 

2754.  None  of  the  North  American  firms  are  inter- 
ested in  New  Zealand?— Not  directly.  As  far  as  I 
am  aware,  that  is  so.  They  don't  own  freezing  works 
there.  I  could  not  say  whether  they  have  purchased 
shares  in  any  of  the  companies  there,  but  speaking 
generally  they  are  not  interested. 

2755.  It  is  not  generally  thought  in  New  Zealand  ? 
---No,  it  IS  not  understood.  They  are  not  nominally 
owners  of  any  of  the  freezing  works. 

2756.  Have  you  any  suspicion  that  they  have,  in 
fact,   bought  shares?— I  cannot  say  I  have  any  sus- 

P  u'^?' ,  }  ^^'^^^  "°*  ''"°*'  of  course.  I  don't  know 
who  hold  the  shares  actually. 

2757.  All  I  want  to  know  is  whether  in  New  Zea- 
land It  IS  thought  that  they  are  actually  interested 
in  freezing  works  there?— Not  as  far  as  I  am  aware. 
1  nave  no  official  notification  of  it. 

2758.  You  refer  to  different  supplies  which  are  com- 
petitive or  distinct  in  kind;  what  does  that  refer  to? 
— Ihat  only  refers  to  the  competition  that  New  Zea- 
land meat  encounters  from  meat  from  other  countries. 

2759.  I  suppose  that  there  is  complete  competition 
as  far  as  that  is  concerned ;  there  is  no  modification 
of  the  competition  ?— There  is  complete  competition 
with  other  frozen  meat. 

2760.  Then  we  come  to  the  main  point.  We  have  to 
consider  competition  between  the  New  Zealand  com- 
panies; you  have  told  us  there  is  no  limit  on  that, 
no  combination  of  any  kind.  Is  there  any  combina- 
tion between  their  representatives  in  Great  Britain? 

I  don't  think  so.  There  have  been  suggestions  to 
work  together,  and  it  has  been  found  on  several  occa- 
sions when  these  have  been  made,  that  there  are  per- 
sons who  stand  out  and  will  not  come  into  combina- 
tion. Consequently  no  agreement  can  be  fixed,  and, 
of  course,  while  there  are  people  who  may  stand  out! 
combination  is  prevented. 
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2761.  I  don't  think  you  have  given  ua  the  names 
of  the  13  firms  in  N«w  Zealand  ?-There  is  the  Auck- 
land Farmers'  Froeiing  Company,  Ltd.,  Thomas 
Borthwick  and  Sons.  Ltd.,  the  Gislx.m  ^eep 
Farmers  Frozen  Moat  Company,  Ltd..  Nelson 
Brother^  Ltd.,  the  North  British  and  Hawkes  Bay 
Company,  Ltd.,  the  Wanganai  Meat  Freezing  Com- 
pany, Ltd.,  the  National  Mortgage  and  Agency  Com- 
pany, Ltd.,  the  Gear  Meat  Preserving  and  Freezing 
Company,  Ltd..  the  Wellington  Meat  Exporting  Com- 
pany Ltd..  the  Christchurch  Meat  Company,  1^., 
Vhe  Caut*-rbury  Frozen  Meat  Conjrany,  Ltd.,  Birt 
and  Company,  Ltd.,  and  the  Southland  Frozen  Meat 
and  Produce  Company.  I^td. 

2762.  Which  is  the  biggest  of  those?— The  Christ 
church  Meat  Company. 

2763  Can  you  give  us  a  list  of  the  New  Zealand 
agents  in  England /—Auckland  Farmers  Freezing 
C<)rapany  is  a  company  freezing  on  owners'  account 
Tie  owners  can  send  to  whom  they  choose.  1  couW 
not  say  that  there  is  any  agent  in  particular,  though 
the  company  probably  have  one  or  two  through  whom 
they  work  closely.  Thomas  Borthwick  and  Sons  have 
Bot  their  own  head  office  here.  The  Gisborne  Sheep 
Farmers  Company  is  like  the  Auckland  Company. 

2764.  They  have  no  direct  agent?— No  direct  agent 
sich  as  you   refer    to.       Nelson  Brothers,   of    course, 
have  got  their  own  head  office  here.   The  North  British 
and  Hawkes  Bay  Company  are  represented  by  Bryce 
Junior    and    Wihte;    the    Waganai    Meat    Freezing 
Company  by  the  New  Zealand  Loan  and  Mercantile 
iVgente  Company;  the. National  Mortgage  and  Agents 
Company   by  their  head  office  in  London ;   the  Gear 
Meat  I'reserving  Company   by  Captain  Renant ;   the 
Wellington  Meat  Export  Company  has  as  chief  agents 
Gordon    Woodroffe    and  Company;    the   Christchurch 
.Meat   Company    has   got   its   own   office   in   London; 
Birt  and  Company  are  represented  by  Birt,  Potter  and 
Hughes.     The   South-land    Meat   and    Produce    Com- 
pany freeze  on  owners'  account,  but  their  own  meat 
they  sell  forward  to  a  large  extent.     They  sell  to  pur- 
chasers  here.     A    considerable   amount   of    the    meat 
comes  to  Messrs.   Fitter  on  consignments.     I   cannot 
say  Fitters  are  the  representatives.     The  Canterbury 
Frozen  Meat  Company  are  much  in  the  same  position. 

2765.  They  also  do  with  Fitters?— Fitters  sell  a 
great  deal  for  them,  but  they  freeze  on  owners'  ac- 
count,  and  the  owners  .send  to  whom  they  choose. 

2766.  That  makes  four  you  have  mentioned,  the 
Auckland,  Gisborne,  Canterbury,  and  South-land, 
who  are  very  largely  without  agents?— Yes.  You 
cannot  say  that  anyone  in  particular  is  their  agent 
as  you  would  say  that  Nelson  Brothers  represent. 
Nelson  Brothers,  and  the  National  Mortgage  for  the 
National  Mortgage,  or  Captain  Renant  for  the  Gear 
Meat  Company. 

2767.  You  say  there  is  no  combination  between 
these  various  agents? — I  think  not. 

2768.  So  the  London  price  is  really  a  competitive 
price? — Yes. 

2769.  And  the  other  wholesale  prices  are  largely 
governed  as  we  have  heard  from  London? — Yes.  The 
provincial  markets  I  am  certain  are  to  a  great  ex- 
tent ruled  by  London  prices. 

2770.  Your  last  head  is  movement  of  prices  and 
causes.  Tell  us  wh»t  you  desire  to  say  about  it  ? — If 
there  was  any  information  wanted  1  would  try  to 
give  it.  There  was  not  any  groat  fluctuation  in 
the  New  Zealand  meat  market  last  year.  I  took  out 
averages  for  our  official  year  from  the  1st  of  April, 
1907,  to  the  31st  of  March,  1908,  and  the  average 
price  for  best  New  Zealand  mutton — we  call  that 
Canterbury  mutton— that  year  was  id.  per  lb.,  the 
average  price  of  North  Island  mutton  was  3gd.  per 
lb.  The  average  price  of  the  best  Canterbury  lamb 
was  5id.  per  lb.,  and  for  other  kinds,  5\A 

2771.  (Sir  Thomnn  KUioft.)  You  could  not  give  us 
the:  price  per  cwt.  ? — I  could  calculate  of  course, 
but  in  New  Zealand  we  always  reckon  per  lb.,  and 
ill  Smithfield  it  is  per  stone. 

2772.  (Ifr.  Fovniain.)  That  means  the  average  of 
the  carcase? — That  is  thS  average  realised  per  lb.  per 


body  for  the  last  official  year.     Price  for  beef,   hind 
quarters,  average  3|d. ;  and  fore  quarters,  25d. 

2773.  (Mr.  Fidd.)  Those  are  frozen? — Yes.  It  is  all 
frozen  that  comes  from  New  Zealand.  There  have 
been  one  or  two  experimental  shiploads. 

2774.  {Chairman.)  It  is  too  far  oft?— They  have  not 
been  successful.  We  are  hoping  it  is  not  too  frtr;  but 
up  to  the  present  we  have  not  been  succeosful  in 
establishing  a  chilled  meat  industry  in  New  Zealand. 

2775.  Is  that  because  of  the  long  sea  voyage  ?— It  has 
been. 

2776.  I  don't  think  we  have  had  any  table  as  to  New 
Zealand  beef,  but  we  have  a  table  as  to  New  Zealand 
mutton.  I  don't  know  that  there  is  anything  very 
remarkable  about  the  fluctuations  in  price  ? — There  has 
not  been  any  great  fluctuation.  Any  fluctuation  that 
is  sudden  or  severe  we  always  find  is  occasioned  by  a 
shortage  or  an  increase  ot  supply  in  the  market. 
Supply  and  demand  are  what  cause  the  prices  of 
New  Zealand  mutton  to  alter.  They  are  not  regu- 
lated by  any  combination  of  those  handling  it.  I  am 
satisfied  of  that. 

2777.  And  the  same  is  true  of  the  beef  ?— Yes. 

2778.  I  suppose  that  the  price  of  New  Zealand  beef 
has  gone  up  recently  like  the  other  prices  of  beef  ? — 
The  price  of  beef  has  been  very  good  recently  on 
account  of  the  high  price  for  American  meat.  The 
American  chilled  beef  is  what  we  consider  really  rules 
the  market  now. 

2779.  (Mr.   Weddel.)  North  American? — ^Yes. 

2780.  (Chairman.)  Why  do  you  think  it  rules  the 
market?— The  American  firms  have  got  this  large 
hold  on  the  market  now;  they  have  got  a  first-class 
article  and  a  very  large  and  high-class  retail  trade. 

2781.  So  they  really  settle  the  price  to  a  great 
extent  ? — I  think  so. 

2782.  Do  you  think  that  is  in  any  way  affected  by 
any  combination  in  the  American  beef  trade  ? — That  I 
cannot  say.  I  may  hear  a,  lot,  but  I  have  no  proof, 
and  I  cjuld  not  give  that  as  evidence. 

2783.  (Sir  Thomas  Elliott.)  Have  agricultural  condi- 
tions in  New  Zealand  been  fairly  uniform  during  the 
last  four  years? — In  what  way  do  you  mean? 

2784.  Take  the  information  which  we  have  as  to  fluc- 
tuations in  the  price  of  New  Zealand  frozen  mutton, 
one  notices  that  1906  was  a  year  in  which  taking  one 
month  with  another  the  prices  were  lower.  Are  you 
able  to  say  why  that  was  ?— I  have  said  that  I  consider 
tho  rise  and  fall  in  the  price  of  New  Zealand  meat 
must  largely  depend  on  the  supply  and  demand  here. 

2783.  On  the  supply  there?— On  the  supply  and 
demand  here. 

2786.  Have  your  exports  been  fairly  uniform  in 
quantity? — No.  Last  year  we  had  a  rather  dry 
season  in  New  Zealand  and  our  exports  fell 
away.  They  have  been  increasing  this  year.  The 
highest  export  we  have  had  from  New  Zealand  was  in 
1903,  when  we  had  an  enormous  export,  but  this  year 
is  coming  pretty  close  on  to  it.  In  1903  we  exported 
equal  to  4,922,622  carcases  of  mutton  and  lamb ;  that 
is  close  on  6  millions,  out  of  a  total  of  about  20  mil- 
lion sheep  in  the  country.  It  was  in  lbs.  266,408,800 
lbs.  That  was  the  highest,  but  that  large  export  de- 
pleted our  stocks  for  the  next  year  or  two,  and  the 
quantity  sent  out  since  has  been  a  great  deal  less ; 
New  Zealanders  have  been  increasing  their  flocks,  and 
now  we  have  got  our  numbers  higher  again.  The 
number,  according  to  the  last  return  in  April  of  this 
year  is  22,449,053,  so  that,  although  we  have  been 
exporting  very  largely,   our  flocks  are  increasing. 

2787.  (Mr.  Field.)  That  is  live  sheep?— That  is  live 
sheep. 

2788.  (Sir  Thomas  EUiott.)  Does  New  Zealand  frozen 
meat  command  a  separate  market  of  itself  in  this 
country  or  does  it  actually  compete  with  other  de- 
scriptions of  meat? — Our  meat  competes  with  other  de- 
scriptions of  frozen  meat.  We  have  got  a  special 
reputation  for  our  Canterbury  mutton,  which  is  in  a 
class  by  itself  in  the  market,  and  always  realises 
higher  prices  than  the  ordinary  frozen  mutton;  but. 
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speaking  generally,   we  have  U)  meet  the  competition 
of  the  frozen  meat. 

2789.  I  suppose  it  is  practically  the  cheapest  meat 
in  the  market? — Frozen  meat — yes. 

2790.  (Mr.  Bourrmaii.)  Are  you  resident  in  this 
country? — Yes,  I  have  been  for  some  years  in  Ix>ndon. 

2791.  You  stated  just  now  that  the  Americans  have 
got  hold  of  the  trade  here?— Yes,  I  consider  that  our 
frozen  beef  trade  largely  depends  on  the  prices  and 
supplies  of  the  American  chilled  meat.  The  Americans 
have  now,  by  concentration  and  good  methods  of  busi- 
ness, established  for  themselves  a  fine  business  here; 
they  always  have  a  good  outlet  for  their  meat,  and 
supply  a  good  class  of  customers  and  maintain  a  good 
price. 

2792.  By  those  methods  they  are  able  to  fix  the  price 
which  affects  your  own  importation? — Naturally  it 
affects  our  price,  but  it  does  not  affect  our  importa- 
tion. We  really  don't  consider  the  price  for  American 
meat  at  a  certain  date  when  we  consider  what  we  shall 
arrange  to  ship.  We  don't  know  what  the  price  may 
be  in  three  or  four  months  when  our  beef  is  placed  on 
the  market  here. 

2793.  I  take  it  that  the  Americans  have  obtained 
this  foothold  by  combination? — I  cannot  speak  of  the 
American  methods  of  combination  because,  as  I  have 
said,  though  I  may  hear  I  have  no  proof  of  it.  Of 
course,  we  understand  that  the  Americans  have  a  com- 
bination which  acts  beneficially  for  their  trade. 

2794.  Has  an  association  been  formed  here  to  deal 
with  frozen  meat  ? — Yes.  There  is  the  Frozen  Meat 
Trade  Association.  But  that  does  not  arrange  how 
the  meat  is  to  be  handled  in  the  market  or  the  price. 

2795.  Some  of  the  American  firms  are  represented  in 
that  association? — I  believe  so. 

2796.  Armours? — I  am  not  a  member  of  the  asso- 
ciation and  cannot  tell  you  who  are  members. 

2797.  Will  you  state  the  objects  of  those  people? — 
The  object  of  the  association  is  to  watch  the  meat 
market,  compare  the  prices  to  know  what  is  being 
done,  and  generally  keep  in  touch  with  the  business. 
For  instance,  once  a  week  they  meet  and  issue  a  list 
of  the  ruling  prices  for  the  previous  week.  They  treat 
of  matters  generally  affecting  trade,  such  as  contracts 
in  business  matters,  that  may  be  of  mutual  interest, 
but  without,  I  feel  satisfied,  leading  to  any  combina- 
tion as  to  what  prices  should  be  charged.  If  course, 
I  don't  think  they  could  do  so  under  present  condi- 
tions, because  all  dealing  in  the  meat  trade  are  not 
members  of  the  as-sociation. 

2798.  Weekly  meetings  of  the  association  are  held? 

—Yes. 

2799.  To  fix  prices  ? — Not  to  fix  prices  :  to  compare 
notes.  They  issue  a  list  stating  what  the  prices 
have  been  during  the  week.  This  may  give  an  idea  of 
what  the  prices  will  be  in  the  following  week. 

2800.  Do  you  know  how  many  firms  or  associations 
are  represented  in  the  association? — No,  I  do  not. 

2801.  If  I  suggested  over  50? — I  oould  not  give 
evidence  on  that. 

2802.  You  say  that  the  prices  are  entirely  competi- 
tive?—Yes. 

May  I  ask  with  this  newly-formed  association  if 
this  state  of  things  is  likely  to  last  very  long? 

2803.  (Chairman.)  It  is  not  a  very  newly-formed 
association  ?— No,  it  is  not. 

2804.  (Mr.  Bmcerman.)  How  long  has  it  been 
formfd? — I  cannot  say.  I  have  known  it  for  several 
years.  It  is  nearly  six  years  since  I  went  to  New 
Zealand  last,  and  it  was  some  time  before  then. 

2804«.  (Mr.  Weddel.)  It  may  be  9  or  10  years  old? 
—Yes. 

280.5.  (Mr.  Boverman.)  Could  you  suggest  why  the 
American  firms  have  joined  the  association? — I 
cannot  say. 

2806.  Have  you  any  opinion  on  the  subject? — 
Because  they  want  to  keep  in  touch  with  what  is 
going  on.  and  to  get  information  which  is  of  value 
to  them.  This  association  includes  all  the  frozen 
mfat  trade  as  well  as  New  Z<-aland,  and  the  American 
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companies  are  now  interested  in  the  South  American 
frozen  meat  trade  as  well  as  the  chilled  meat. 

2807.  I  understand  you  have  been  experimenting? — 
Yes,  with  chilled  meat. 

2808.  Are  you  still  experimenting  ? — There  have 
been  no  experiments  lately,  but  we  are  still  hopeful  of 
overcoming  the  difiiculties  which  we  have  met  with. 

2809.  If  you  succeed  will  New  Zealand  become  a 
competitor  with  the  American  firms? — If  it  enters 
into  the  chilled   meat  trade  necessarily   it   will. 

2810.  Would  that  be  a  reason  for  the  American 
firms  joining  this  association  ? — I  cannot  say.  They 
naturally  join  in  order  to  get  information  which 
would  be  of  benefit  to  their  trade. 

2811.  You  stated  that  with  regard  to  a  proposal 
for  the  purchase  of  export  meat  concerns  the  New  Zea- 
land public  was  opposed  to  it  ? — Yes.  New  Zealand 
opinion  is  decidedly  against  any  combination  of  that 
sort.  The  proposal  was  made  some  years  ago,  and  it 
was  a  failure. 

2812.  Could  you  state  the  grounds  on  which  that 
opinion  was  formed? — It  was  felt  that  if  there  were 
a  combination  controlling  the  refrigerating  works 
there  would  not  be  competition  as  to  price,  and  the 
price  of  the  meat  would  be  reduced.  Naturally,  the 
combinatioh  would  give  as  little  as  possible  for  the 
meat. 

2813.  When  you  speak  of  public  opinion  do  you 
refer  to  the  public  or  to  the  traders? — I  refer  to  the 
farmers  really,  the  growers  of  the  sheep. 

2814.  Not  the  consumers  ? — Not  the  consumers.  The 
shares  in  those  companies  I  referred  to  in  New  Zea- 
land are  largely  held  by  small  farmers,  and  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  they  might  be  considered  co-operative. 
They  are  not  quite  on  co-operative  lines  such  as^ 
dairy  companies  are,  but  the  smallest  farmer  who 
has  an  interest  in  them,  instead  of  looking  for  5  or 
10  per  cent,  on  his  money,  and  he  has  got  the  competi- 
tion for  his  mutton,  lambs,  and  beef  of  those  works. 
So  it  pays  him  to  hold  his  shares  in  order  to  avoid  a 
combination  to  keep  down  prices. 

2815.  (Chairman.)  The  shares  in  these  companies 
are  not  held  by  small  groups  of  capitalists,  but  by  a 
very  large  number  of  shareholders? — Yes.  I  might 
say  there  are  one  or  two  that  are  not  held  in  that 
manner.  Nelson  Brothers  is  not  a  company  with 
shareholders  among  the  small  farmers.  It  is  a  private 
concern,  and  Thomas  Borthwick  and  Sons  is  a  privato; 
concern,  but  the  Christchurch,  Wellington,  South- 
land, and  Canterbury  companies  have  the  shares  in 
the  hands  of  farmers,  who  elect  the  directors  on  the 
board- 

2816.  (Mr.  Bowerman.)  I  understood  you  to  suggest 
that  the  question  of  forming  a  combination  had  been 
considered? — Yes,  it  was.  I  was  in  New  Zealand 
when  the  suggestion  was  made,  and  I  remember  it 
very  well.  The  papers  took  the  matter  up,  and  wrote 
strongly  against  it,  and  farmers  throughout  the 
country  were  all  agitated  concerning  the  movement. 
The  same  feeling  exists  still  in  New  Zealand,  and 
whenever  the  suggestion  of  combination  not  only  in 
this  but  in  any  form  is  made  there  is  the  same  outcry 
against  it.  I  feel  perfectly  satisfied  if  any  open 
attempt  was  made  to  combine  it  would  be  met  with 
opposition,  and  I  believe  the  farmers  would  go  so  far 
as  to  form  a  mutual  co-operative  society  so  as  to  pro- 
tect themselves  by  continuing  the  competition  as  tO' 
price,    they   feel  so  strongly  on  the   subject. 

2817.  I  may  take  it  there  is  a  feeling  in  the  colony 
that  these  combinations  are  not  in  the  interests  of  the 
consumer? — That  they  are  not  in  the  interests  of  the- 
producer. 

2818.  I  had  more  particularly  the  consumer  in  my 
mind  ? — The  consumer  is  in  this  country. 

2819.  (Chairman.)  I  think  that  is  rather  a  matter 
for  the  committee  than  for  evidence? — We,  in  New 
Zealand,  are  against  this  combination  in  any  form, 
whether  it  affects  the  producer  or  the  consumer,  or 
both.  New  Zealand  looks  after  what  affects  it  in 
itself. 

2820.  (Mr.  Baweiman.)  To  encourage  this  large 
trade   did   the    Government    subsidise    it? — No,     not 
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WDM  the  first  shipment  of  frozen  meat  wae  made 
from  New  Zealand.  In  order  to  encourage  the  es- 
Ublishment  of  the  freezing  industry  the  New  Zealand 
Government  offered  a  bonm.  of  £606  for  the  farst  ship- 
ment of  ftojen  meat  that  would  be  sent  U)  England 
and  arrive  in  condition  to  realise  a  payable  pnoe. 
The  first  sliipment  was  made  in  1882. 

2821.  Borlhwick  and  Company  are  interested  in  the 
Argentine  Uade?— So  we  understand. 

2822  Do  they  belong  to  the  Frozen  Meat  Trade 
AssociaUon?-!  am  not  sure,  but  not  being  a  member 
I  cannot  say. 

2823  One  or  two  of  the  American  firms  have  become 
interevted  in  the  Argentine  trade,  and  they  are  aU» 
membeia  of  the  association? — Yes. 

2823a.  (Mr.  Field.)  You  say  you  are  Produce  Com- 
missioner to  the  New  Zealand  Government.  May  I 
ask  you  to  define  exactly  what  are  your  functions  in 
this  country  ?— My  position  is  really  to  repre^nt  the 
New  Zealand  Department  of  Industries  and  Com- 
merce or  the  Department  of  Agriculture  here.     I  have 

t  to  watch  the  arrivals  of  all  produce  from  New 

aland. 

2824.  Of  all  kinds?— Yes.  I  have  got  to  deal  with 
the  meat  trade,  the  dairy  produce  trade,  the  hemp, 
wool,  and  grain  trades,  and  so  on,  and  I  have 
got  to  keep  in  touch  with  the  markets  in  this 
country.  I  have  to  keep  in  communication  with  the 
merchants  handling  the  produce,  to  ascertain  how  it 
is  dealt  with.  I  have  to  give  information  rcgaraiiig 
the  shipments  that  arrive,  and  to  report  to  my 
Government  every  week  by  cable  concerning  the 
markets  and  prices  here  for  the  principal  lines  of 
produce;  and  I  have  to  report  periodically  by  mail 
and  generally  to  keep  in  touch  with  all  matters  con- 
cerning New  Zealand  oxport  trade  here.  That  is 
my  position  here. 

2825.  That  is  altogether  outside  the  duty  of  the 
Consul  here? — The  position  of  Consul  is  really  held 
by  the  High  Commissioner.  I  am  under  his  direc- 
tion. 

2826.  You  are  a  sort  of  Agent  outside  the  ordinary 
diplomatic  body? — That  is  so. 

2827.  I  understand  that  these  13  refrigerating  com- 
panies that  manage  so  much  meat  practically  pur- 
chase over  the  country  and  enter  into  competit'  m 
one  with  the  other? — Yes. 

2828.  They  cannot  arrive  at  an  agrei'uient  as  lo 
how  they  would  buy  the  lambs,  sheep,  and  cattle  ?-- 
No. 

2829.  Do  they  buy  them  by  the  pound  or  by  the 
head? — They  buy  both  ways.  Sometimes  they  buy 
aX  to  much  per  pound  for  slaughter  weight  and  Bome- 
timee  they  buy  at  so  much  per  head. 

2830.  You  use  the  term  concentration  with  regard 
to  the  shipments :  what  exactly  do  you  mean  by  con- 
centration: do  you  mean  combination? — ITie  American 
companies  have  got  their  representatives  here.  They 
■hip  to  those  representatives ;  they  have  their  own 
markets,  bandle  the  meat  and  .supply  the  retailers 
directly,  and  in  that  way  concentrate  the  whole  trade 
in  their  own  hands. 

2831.  That  is  to  say,  they  obviate  the  middleman 
at  much  as  possible.in  bringing  it  from  the  producer 
to  the  consumer? — Yes. 

2832.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  the  New  Zea- 
land ptMjple  were  entirely  opposed  to  combinations  or 
trusts.  It  was  represented  to  us  here  that  trnsts  were 
a  benefit  both  to  the  prcxlucer  and  the  consumer :  is 
that  your  view  ? — No.     That  is  not  my  view. 

2833.  That  is  not  the  view  of  either  the  producers 
or  the  consumers  in  Now  Zealand? — It  is  not. 

2834.  You  said  that  the  only  assistance  the  Govern- 
ment of  New  2Sealand  gave  to  the  frozen  meat  trade 
was  £500  bonus  for  the  first  cargo  of  frozen  meat 
brought  surcesxfully  to  England.  Are  you  quite 
certain  of  that  ? — Yes. 

2835.  You  don't  manufacture  the  machinery, 
although  New  Zealand  is  a  rigidly  protected  country? 
— The  refrigerating  machinery  is  sent  from  this 
country  chiefly. 


2886.  Do  the  Oovemment  allow  the  importation 
free  of  duty  of  the  plant  and  machinery? — The  duty 
on  refrigerating  macninery  is  5  per  cent,  ad  valorem  if 
of  British  origin,  and  16  per  cent,  ad  valorem  if 
foreign. 

2837.  Can  you  say  whether  any  exceptional  facilities 
are  ever  given  in  the  way  of  railway  rebates? — Never 
in  New  Zealand.  The  railways  are  owned  by  the 
Government.  The  policy  is  this :  As  long  as  the  rail- 
ways pay  the  interest  on  the  money  invested  in  them 
the  Government  make  the  charges  as  reasonable  as 
possible,  recognising  that  the  railways  are  an  advant- 
age to  the  country  and  help  prosperity  all  along. 

2838.  You  told  us  the  price  of  North  American 
chilled  meat  to  a  certain  extent  rules  the  market  price 
hore? — It  rules  the  frozen  meat — chilled  meat. — to  a 
certain  extent. 

2839.  You  say  that  if  you  got  into  the  chilled  meat 
trade  you  would  be  able  to  carry  it  on  successfully — 
that  is,  provided  you  were  able  to  do  it  in  the  hot 
weather? — We  are  hopeful  of  being  able  to  carry 
chilled  meat  successfully  from  New  Zealand. 

2840.  Are  you  able  to  say  from  your  knowledge  of 
the  class  of  animal  you  have  you  will  have  as  good 
a  quality  of  meat  as  the  North  Americans  have  pro- 
duced?— Quite.  The  stock  we  are  breeding  from  in 
New  Zealand  is  imported  from  here.  We  have  got  the 
best  strains  of  stock  out  from  here.  There  is  no  use 
in  taking  anything  but  the  best. 

2841.  As  regards  the  Frozen  Meat  Trade  Associa- 
tion, I  understand  you  to  say  that  as  far  as  they  can 
arrange  matters  in  connection  with  the  trade  they  do 
so,  and  they  do  not  fix  the  price  only  because  they  are 
not  able  to  do  so? — It  is  more  business  matters  con- 
nected with  the  trade.  I  think  they  specially  deal 
with  the  questions  of  contracts  and  subjects  of  that 
sort. 

2842.  Of  course,  that  means  they  are  not  going  to 
allow  anyone  in  the  association  to  accept  a  contract 
at  what  may  be  callwl  a  losing  price? — I  refer  more 
to  terms  of  contract  for  shipment  and  things  of  that 
sort. 

2843.  (Mr.  Weddel.)  Forms  of  contract,  questions  of 
insurance  and  shipping,  and  matters  generally  ?— Yes. 

2844.  (Mr.  Field.)  I  don't  think  the  home  traders 
have  any  such  arrangement? — It  would  be  good  for 
them  if  they  had. 

2845.  That  is  what  I  am  getting  at.  I  think  we 
ought  to  take  pattern  by  some  of  our  foreign  competi- 
tors. You  gave  us  the  prices  of  mutton  down  to 
March  last.  Has  there  been  any  decrease  since  then  ? 
— The  price  of  mutton  and  lamb  has  been  very  steady 
during  the  later  months  of  this  year.  It  has  kept 
bout  4d.  for  mutton  and  5id.  for  lamb. 

2846.  It  has  not  gone  down  in  sympathy  with  the 
lower  price  of  mutton  in  the  United  Kingdom  ? — It 
has  not  gone  down  much. 

2847.  (Mr.  Ward.)  Did  you  ever  hear  that  those 
interested  in  the  New  Zealand  trade  have  made  any 
complaint  of  American  business  methods?  Would 
they  have  complained  to  you? — No,  I  don't  suppose 
they  would  complain  to  me. 

2848.  (Mr.  Weddel.)  Can  you  give  me  the  ligures  of 
the  sheep  and  lambs  in  New  Zealand  a  year  ago,  say 
the  1st  of  April,  1907?— On  the  Ist  of  April,  1907, 
they  were  20,983,772.  This  year  there  has  been  an 
increase  of  nearly  1 ,500,000. 

2849.  Has  not  there  been  an  alteration  in  the 
assessment  of  rates  on  the  farmers :  was  not  thai 
done  away  with  in  some  way  or  another  ? — -It  does  not 
como  within  my  province,  but  I  believe  that  the  stock 
inspectors  have  now  to  collect  the  returns  for  sheep 
tbe  same  ;i8  they  have  to  collect  the  returns  for  grain. 
Theiv  has  btvn  a  change  in  the  sysfe'iu  of  colh'cting 
the  statistics. 

2860.  What  I  understajul  is  that  this  assessment 
has  been  done  away  with,  and  that  the  Government 
now  collect  without  assessing  the  growth  in  the  num- 
ber of  sheep  and  lambs.  There  was  previously  an 
induct>ment  to  the  farmer  to  keep  the  numbers  down, 
but,  now  that  there  is  no  inducement,  they  may  be  a 
little   more    frank.     I   believe  there    was  some    state- 
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ment  like  that  made? — I  have  received  no  official  inti- 
mation of  the  change. 

2851.  The  increase  was  so  great  that  it  might  re- 
quire a  little  bit  of  explanation? — The  number  went 
down  after  1903,  the  year  in  which  we  exported  that 
very  large  number  I  gave  you,  from  20,300,000  to 
18,954,000  in  the  following  year,  and,  of  course,  at 
that  time  the  system  of  collecting  the  statistics  was 
the  same.  Now  it  has  gone  np.  We  have  been  in- 
creasing ever  since  1904. 

2852.  (Chairman.)  It  is  large  in  the  actual  number, 
but  it  is  not  so  very  large  a  proportionate  increase? — 
There  has  been  a  steady  increase  since  it  went  down 
so  low  in  1903. 

2853.  {Mr.  TVeddel.)  You  said  you  thought  the  price 
of  New  Zealand  frozen  beef  would  be  influenced 
mainly  by  the  States'  supplies.  Don't  you  think  it 
would  be  still  more  influenced  by  the  River  Plate 
supplies? — That  is  part  of  the  American  supply. 

2854.  You  include  the  Argentine? — Yes.  We  have 
such  a  small  quantity  of  beef  that  our  price  is 
dependent  on  the  larger  supplies.  I  ought  to  have 
said  in  South  America. 

28.55.  You  say  all  the  machinery  in  the  New 
2^aland  freezing  works  came  from  this  country,  but 
I  think  the  greater  part  of  it  comes  from  America? — 
You  may  know  more  of  thos<'  things  than  I ;  I  have 
no  official  information. 

2856.  All  the  Hercules  plant  comes  from  America, 
but  a  great  deal  does  come  from  this  country.  You 
stated  that  Nelson  Brothers  was  a  private  company  ? — 
No. 

2867.  They  are  quoted  on  the  Stock  Exchange, 
though  they  have  not  got  the  farmers  as  share- 
holders?— I  don't  mean  to  say  they  are  not  a  limited 
company. 

2858.  (Chairvian.)  What  I  was  asking  about  was 
whether  the  shares  were  held  by  a  small  group  of 
people  or  distributed  among  a  large  body  of  people? — 
Nelson  Brothers  is  a  private  company  held  by  the 
Nelsons  and  others.  The  shares  are  not  held  as  is 
generally  the  case  by  the  small  farmers. 

2859.  (Mr.  Weddd.)  They  are  not  held  by  a  few 
people ;  they  are  more  spread  out.  The  company  you 
have  referred  is  the  attempt  made  by  Mr.  Ernest 
Terah  Hooley  ? — About  1899,  as  far  as  I  recollect. 

2860.  That  is  the  operation  you  refer  to? — Yes. 
2861-62.  (Mr.    Fountain.)  I   gather   from  what   you 

say  you  are  not  particularly  interested  in  the  price 
of  English  mutton  in  this  market? — ^Not  particularly. 

2863.  It  does  not  seriously  affect  the  price  in  the 
New  Zealand  market? — I  don't  consider  it  does. 

2864.  Does  New  Zealand  mutton  on  the  whole  move 
with  the  Argentine  frozen? — Yes. 

2865.  I  notice  that  there  seems  to  have  been  a 
curious  divergence  thLs  year.  In  April  this  year  both 
the  two  rose  about  3s.  a  hundredweight,  but  whereas 
Now  Zealand  mutton  has  kept  up  since  April 
Argentine  has  gone  down? — The  Argentine  mutton 
supplies  have  been  increasing  more  than  the  New 
Zealand  supplies. 

2S66.  If  they  were  competitive  articles  the  prices  of 
lioth  would  be  affected  by  the  total  supply  in  the 
market? — It  affects  our  price.  When  the  Argentine 
mutton  goes  down  we  go  down. 

2866r;.  But  yon  liave  not  this  year? — I  think  wo 
have. 

(Mr.  Fountain.)  They  rose  together  in  April  33g.  6d. 
to  36r.  for  Argentine  and  39s.  6d.  to  42s.  6d.  for  New 
Zealand.  You  have  kept  up  or  have  only  gone  back 
6d.,  while  the  Argentine  have  gone  down  3g. 

2867.  (Chairman.)  According  to  thow!  tables  New 
Zealand  is  the  only  mutton  that  has  kept  up? — They 
have  gone  back  a  little  and  we  have  remained  steady. 

2868.  (Mr.  Fountain.)  You  went  up  in  the  spring 
and  kept  up,  while  the  Argentine  went  up  and  have 
gone  hack.  What  is  the  explanation?— I  know  my 
figures  show  there  has  been  a  reduction,  however 
the  Board  of  Agriculture  figures  may  be.  I  was  going 
to  say  there  has  been  a  slight  reduclion,  but  as  you  say 
there  is  a  wider  margin  between  New  Zealand  meat 
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lately  and  the  Argentine  than  there  was ;  but,  still, 
my  figures  don't  agree  with  what  you  have  given.  My 
figures  do  come  down. 

2869.  (Sir  Thomas  Elliott.)  Where  do  you  get  your 
figures? — From  the  general  market  reports,  the  prices 
on  the  markets  all  through. 

2870.  (Mr.  Fountain.)  Are  there  any  figures  you 
could  put  in  to  show  how  the  prices  have  altered? — ^I 
can  give  you  the  prices  I  have  cabled  to  the  colony — 
these  are  the  prices  I  think  fair  average  quotations  for 
Canterbury  mutton  and  North  Island  mutton  and 
Canterbury  lamb  and  lambs  from  other  parts. 

2871.  {Mr.  Ward.)  Does  the  price  of  wool  affect  the 
price  of  mutton? — It  does  not  affect  it  here,  but  it 
noes  in  New  Zealand  if  we  buy  on  the  hoof. 

2872-73.  (Mr.  Fountain.)  You  say  that  the  amount 
of  New  Zealand  mutton  shipped  does  not  depend  on 
the  price  here.  If  the  price  falls  here  at  any  time 
it  does  not  affect  the  amount  of  mutton  they  send? — 
No,  because  they  have  got  their  arrangements  made 
months  ahead.  They  have  got  a  certain  quantity  com- 
ing forward  and  ship  it  here.  They  may  hold  the 
meat  in  store  here  if  there  is  a  bad  price  in  the 
market,  but  I  don't  consider  it  affects  the  shipments 
from  New  Zealand. 

2874.  This  information  which  you  send  back  to  your 
Government  is  not  used  for  the  purpose  of  modifying 
the  supply  to  this  country? — It  is  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  farmers  who  have  to  sell  the  meat  to  shippers 
an  opportunity  of  having  the  same  information  as 
the  shippers  have  and  of  knowing  the  home  values. 

2875.  (Mr.  Weddel.)  Suppose  the  price  dropped  a 
penny  a  pound,  it  would  affect  the  shipments — not  im- 
mediately, but  it  would  be  bound  to? — I  am  talking 
generally  of  the  business  of  the  year.  You  have  got 
a  certain  quantity  of  mutton  and  lamb  coming  for- 
ward, and  you  cannot  keep  it.  You  must  ship  it 
home,  irrespective  of  the  price.  You  may  hold  or 
store  it  for  a  while  there  or  here.  Preferably  I  would 
like  to  hold  it  in  the  Dominion  and  to  regulate 
shipments. 

2876.  (Mr.  Fountain.)  Practically  the  distance  be- 
tween New  Zealand  and  the  markets  here  is  so  great 
that  you  cannot  vary  your  shipments  according  to 
the  price  in  this  market? — I  don't  think  so. 

2877.  Suppose  there  was  a  combination  in  New 
Zealand,  they  would  not  have  the  same  sort  of  control 
over  the  supply  and  price  in  this  market  as  the 
American  beef  shippers  from  the  United  States  have, 
owing  to  the  distance  between  the  two  countries — they 
would  not  be  in  such  close  touch  with  the  markets 
here? — I  think  they  would,  because  they  would  com- 
bine to  give  a  certain  price.  Taking  the  average  price 
for  the  year,  they  would  say  the  prospects  are  so  and 
so,  and  we  will  only  give  such  and  such  a  price.  They 
would  combine  to  fix  the  price  to  give  to  the  farmer. 

2878.  I  am  talking  of  the  price  at  which  the  meat 
is  sold  in  this  market.  It  would  not  be  very  easy  for 
New  Zealand  shippers  to  combine  to  fix  the  price  of 
meat  sold  in  this  market?— No,  they  could  not  do 
that.  As  you  probably  know,  meat  is  dealt  with  in 
the  sam3  manner  as  stocks  and  shares  are  dealt  with. 
It  often  passes  through  two  or  three  hands  before  it 
reaches  the  retailer. 

2879.  However  possible  it  may  be  for  American 
shippers  of  beef  to  control  the  price  of  beef  in  Smith- 
field,  It  would  be  far  more  difficult  for  Now  Zealand 
shippers  of  mutton  to  control  the  price  of  mutton  in 
London:  would  that  be  a  fair  inference?— I  feel  if 
they  were  to  concentrate  their  business  they  could  to  a 
certain  extent  agree  as  to  price,  bicause  the  whole  of 
the  supply  would  be  in  their  hands  to  do  with  as  they 
chose.  They  could  uphold  it.  You  have  got  freezing 
chambers,  and  if  they  are  in  thoroughly  sound  con 
dition  you  can  keep  the  meat  for  several  months. 

2880.  (Mr.  Field.)  You  could  keep  it  either  'n  New 
Zealand  or  here  until  you  chose  to  sell? — Yes,  you 
could. 

(Mr.   Field.)  Not  like  the  native  meat  seller. 

2881.  (Chairman.)  Are  stocks,  in  fact,  held  here?- 
In   fact,   stocks   are  held   here  according   to  the  r'uie 
and  fall  of  the  market. 
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3883.  (Mr.  FowUain).  C«n  yon  tell  me  how  many 
dsy*'  shipmente  tii«  freezing  companies  can  hold  at 
any  one  time? — The  arrangements  usually  are  to  hold 
from  one  ahip  to  another ;  but  they  have  got  to  be 
prepared  in  caae  of  an  emergency  to  have  freezing 
■pace  for  a  much  larger  quantity.  I  gave  you  the 
refrigerating  capacity  of  the  Auckland  Freezing  Com- 
pany. They  have  got  a  storage  capacity  of  30,000 
•beep.  I  don't  suppose  the  company  would  ship 
30,000  by  any  one  boat.  They  might,  but  I  don't 
•uppoae  they  would.  They  might  ship,  perhaps, 
10,000  by  a  boat.  Suppose  they  ship  15,000,  they 
have  still  sufficient  space  for  a  reserve,  if  necessary. 
The  Gear  Preserving  Company  have  space  for  180,000. 
This  is  more  than  any  boat  could  carry  if  it  took  the 
Gear  meat  only. 

3888.  From  what  yon  say  I  conclude  that  large 
stocks  are  not  kept  in  New  Zealand  with  a  view  to 
watching  the  prices  in  London  so  a»  to  know  when  to 
•hip?— No,  I  don't  consider  they  are.  The  reason  for 
having  the  storage  space  is  to  have  a  good  stock  ready 
for  shipment  in  caae  of  accident. 

2884.  (Mr.  Field.)  There  is  very  large  storage  space 
in  London? — There  is. 

2886.  Up  to  millions? — For  several  millions  I 
know. 

2886.  (Mr.  fountain.)  If  there  were  ally  question  of 
combination  in  New  Zealand  to  fix  the  price  in 
England,  it  would  be  done  through  agents  on  this 
side? — I   could  not  say   they   would  do  it. 

2887.  (Sir  Thomas  Elliott.)  Does  New  /ealaiul  ship 
meat  to  any  other  country  but  this  one? — Not  at 
present,  except  a  small  quantity  which  goes  to 
Gibraltar. 

2888.  None  to  Germany  ?— None  to  Germany.  We 
cannot  get  it  on  the  Continent.     I  wish  we  could 

2889.  (Mr.  Boirerman.)  Seeing  that  these  corapaniea 


can  storo  such  an  enormous  quantity  of  meat  here 
is  the  distance  between  this  country  and  New  Zealand 
worth  considering  with  regard  to  prices? — I  don't 
think  the  distance  of  the  countries  enters  into  the 
price  paid  for  New  Zealand  meat.  If  you  get  the  New 
Zealand  meat  put  on  board  a  ship  in  sound  condition 
it  will  keep  perfectly  good,  bar  accidents,  until  it 
arrives  here.     I  don't  think  that  that  afiects  the  price. 

2890.  It  is  possible  to  store  sufficient  meat  in  this 
country  to  enable  the  firms  concerned,  I  won't  say 
control,  but  to  partially  control,  the  price  of  meat 
in  this  country  ? — They  can  hold  meat  for  a  long 
time*  in  the  stores  here,  but  I  don't  think  that  the 
price  could  be  controlled  unless  everyone  was  in  -the 
combination,  and  there  are  so  many  interested  that  I 
don't  fear  any  combination  as  far  as  New  Zealand 
meat  is  concerned. 

2891.  How  long  can  you  keep  the  meat  in  store 
here? — If  the  store  is  in  perfectly  good  order,  with 
sound  and  proper  isolation,  and  the  meat  put  in  in 
perfect  condition,  you  can  store  for  several  months. 

2892.  Would  you  suggest  how  many  months? — Six 
or  eight  months. 

2893.  How  long  does  it  take  to  bring  a  shipload 
over? — Six  weeks. 

2894.  How  long  is  it  since  your  position  was  created 
by  the  Government? — I  have  been  II  years  in  my 
present  position. 

2895.  Was  the  office  created  then  ? — The  year  before. 
It  has  been  open  about  12  years. 

2896.  (Chairman.)  With  reference  to  the  rise  in 
the  price  of  beef  which  has  taken  place  here  I  under- 
stand you  to  say  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  con- 
ditions of  the  New  Zealand  supply  which  would 
account  for  that? — No.  The  supply  of  New  Zealand 
beef  does  not  affect  the  price  in  the  market  here. 


Committee  adjourned  until  Monday,  November  2nd,  at  12  noon. 
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dimUy,  and  in  that  w^''^^^'^'  ^^■ 
in  their  own  hands.         !•'  "*■•"• 


3831.  That  is  to  say,   tf^' 
••  much  as  possible  jn  brii 
to  the  coiisuiner  ? — Yt*. 

2832.   1    understood  you  to 

land  people  were  entirely  opi  y°"  *"*  '■""  President  of 

trusU.     It  was  repr*«<.nu-d  U.  sociation ?— Yes.     That  is 

a  benefit  both  to  th..  pr.Hlucer«''^'^'on  ^^"7  year. 

that  yooT  view?— No.     That  jpresent ?— I  am  a  partner 

OSM    nn.  .   •         ,   .u  '^^'^^  ""fJ  Company. 

2888.  That  is  not  the  view  t    .,„„„;„,:„„  ! 

<«.  the  consumer,  in  New  Ze.U;  ^Tr^^Tn^Z  t^Xs 

2834.  You  said  that  the  only  nembcrs  of  the  associa- 
ment  of  New  Zealand  gave  to  assary  in  supporting  or 
was  £500  bonus  for  the  first  i  the  general  welfare  of 
brought    surcesxfnlly     to    Engla 

eerUm  of  that  ?— Ye*.  ,  gbowing  the  names  of 

2835.  Y'ou  don't  manufact«ciation?— "Yes  ;  that  is 
although  New  Zealand  is  a  rigic 

— ^Tho    refrigerating     machinery 
country  chieSy. 


M.P.  (Chairman). 

W.  Dudley  Wabd,  Esq.,  M.P. 
W.  Weddel,  Esq. 

Percy  Ashmy,  Esq.  ((Secretary) 


Gordon  Campbell,  Esq.,  examined. 


2901.  They  are  all  firms,  or  gentlemen  connected 
with  the  frozen  meat  trade  ? — There  are  some  bankers, 
ship  owners,  and  insurance  people.  1  have  put  the 
occupations  opjxjsite  the  names. 

2902.  Tliey  are  all  in  some  way  or  other  connected 
with  the  frozen  meat  trade? — Yes,  they  either  carry 
the  meat  or  insure  it,  or  are  the  dock  people  who 
store  it.  You  will  notice  that  there  are  almost  as 
many  salesmen  there  as  there  are  importers. 

2903.  We  have  had  brought  to  our  notice  the  fact 
that  two  American  firms,  Messrs.  Armours  and  Swifts, 
have  recently  joined  the  association? — That  is  quite 
correct. 
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2904.  Of  course,  we  know  that  Messrs.  Swifts  are 
directly  interested  in  the  frozen  meat  trade  of  South 
America? — That  is  so. 

2905.  What  is  exactly  the  interest  of  Armours? — 
They  now  go  in  for  frozen  meat  as  well,  lliey  are 
pretty  large  buyers  at  the  moment. 

£SX)t).  What  about  Bergl  and  Company  ? — They 
represent  one  of  the  freezing  works  from  the  Argen- 
tine.    They  are  agents. 

2907.  Which  is  it,  do  you  know? — The  Frigorifico 
Argentino. 

'2908.  You  have  sonj*  meat  salesmen  :  are  they  in  the 
Smithfield  Market?— They  are. 

2909.  I  suppose  you  have  meetings  from  time  to 
time? — Yes;    when    occasion    arises. 

2910.  Could  you  tell  us  what  kind  of  things  you 
discuss  at  these  meetings  ? — In  the  event  (for  ex- 
ample) of  some  of  the  members  not  being  satisfied 
with  some  of  the  clauses  of  bills  of  lading,  we  meet 
together  and  discuss  it,  and  write  to  the  shipping 
companies.  The  same  applies  to  insurance  com- 
panies. 

2911.  I  suppose  we  may  take  it  that  there  are 
similar  associations  in  almost  every  branch  of  trade? 
— I  should  say  yes,  certainly  there  are. 

2912.  There  is  the  Baltic  trade,  and  things  of  thai 
kind,  which  have  similar  associations? — I  think  so. 

2913.  Which  settle  questions  like  insurancej  and 
bill.-,  of  lading,  and  things  of  that  kind? — Yes;  any- 
thing affecting  the  trade  generally. 

2914.  You  issue  certain  statistics  :  what  statistics 
are  they — regarding  shipments? — Regarding  monthly 
shipments  from  the  various  countries  interested,  the 
amount  of  quarters  of  beef,  sheep  and  lamb. 

2915.  By  rule  24,  the  members  of  the  comm  (toe 
that  is  the  executive  committee,  shall  meet  as  often 
as  they  deem  necessary,  and  any  recommendation 
they  make  shall  be  notified  at  once  to  all  the  members 
of  the  association  ?— That  is  the  committee  wftich  are 
appointed. 

2916.  How  many  members  does  the  committee  con- 
sist of? — Here  is  the  list  for  last  year.  The  members 
are  elected  every  year,  and  the  names  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  are  marked  on  the  list. 

2917.  There  are  about  eight  members  of  the  c<>m- 
mittee? — Yes. 

2918.  Are  you  a  member  of  the  committee? — Yes. 

2919.  How  often  do  they  meet? — The  Prices  Com- 
mittee meets  every  week  and  settles  the  prices  for  the 
past  week  of  the  various  articles.  The  other  committee 
only  meets  as  occasion  requires  it.  It  has  no  specific 
time  at  all. 

2920.  Are  the  members  of  the  Executive  Ci>mmittee 
all  members  of  the  Prices  Committee? — No,  they  are 
not.  The  Prices  Committee  consists  of  the  CSlirist- 
church  Meat  Company,  W.  and  R.  Fletcher,  the 
National  Mortgage  and  Agency  Company,  W.  Blaiikley 
and  W.  Weddel  and  Company. 

2921.  Mr.  Blankley  is  not  on  the  committee? — He 
did  represent  Parous.  At  present  he  represents  him- 
self. 

2922.  There  are  five  on  the  Prices  Committee? — Yes. 
They  meet  every  Friday  morning. 

2923.  They  issue  this  price  list? — Yes,  which  you 
have  there. 

2924.  I  observe  there  is  no  price  list  for  Australian 
frozen  beef  ;  is  that  because  there  is  none  ? — That  is 
so  ;  when  there  is  no  quantity  they  leave  it  out. 

2i*26.  Beyond  the  report  of  the  prices  that  have 
prevailed,  do  your  committee  make  any  attempt  to 
regulate  prices  for  the  future? — None  whatever. 

2926.  Then  I  see  by  rule  29  any  members  of  the 
association  may  form  themselves  into  sections? — ^Yes. 

2927.  Has  that  been  done  ? — It  was  done  once  by 
the  c.i.f.  buyers  and  sellers.  Some  of  the  members  are 
buyers  and  others  are  only  sellers,  and,  therefore,  for 
a  time  they  had  two  distinct  sections  because  their 
interests  were  quite  different. 

2928.  But  have  you  ever  had  a  beef  section  ? — No. 


2929.  Members  may  form  themselves  into  sections, 
such   as  a  beef  section? — No.     We  have  had  no  beef 

section. 

2930.  ■•  The  sections  shall  have  the  right  to  meet  in 
the  rooms  of  the  association  at  their  own  cost,  and 
make  such  ruks  of  the  association  bind'ug  only  on 
those  who  agree  to  belong  to  that  section  li  the 
association  as  they  may  consider  necessary  for  tne 
conduct  of  the  business  of  that  section  apart  from  the 
rules  of  the  association  "  :  that  has  never  been  acted 
on  ? — No,  except  in  these  two  cases. 

2931.  {Mr.  Bowerman.)  Could  you  tell  the  Committee 
how  many  firms  are  in  this  association? — ^About  53, 
I  think,  at  the  moment,  counting  the  associates. 

2932.  You  say  that  Armours  are  large  buyers  oi 
frozen  meat? — Yes.    At  present  they  are  in  the  trade. 

2933.  You  say  that  the  committee  called  the  Prices 
Committee  meet  every  week? — That  is  so — every 
Friday. 

2934.  And  fix  the  prices  of  the  past  week? — Cer- 
tainly.    From  last  Friday  until  the  following  Friday. 

2935.  That  is  to  fix  future  prices? — No — past  prices  : 
to  record  prices. 

2936.  You  used  the  words  "  settle  prices  for  the  past 
week  "  ? — Yes. 

2937.  What  does  that  mean  ? — For  the  mutton  and 
lambs  and  the  beef  there  are  various  qualities  and 
various  weights,  and  these  five  meet  every  Friday  and 
try  to  get  what  may  be  called  an  official  quotation. 
There  are  some  sellers  on  it  and  some  buyers,  and  aa 
near  as  possible  they  try  to  get  at  the  fair  market  price 
for  the  past  week. 

2938.  Does  that  have  any  bearing  on  the  prices  of 
the  following  week? — Certainly  none  whatever. 

2939.  What  is  the  precise  value  of  settling  prices  for 
the  past  week? — So  that  they  may  be  cabled  to  the 
Colonies  and  to  South  America,  so  that  the  people 
there  may  know  the  price  of  their  goods  for  the  past 
week  and  what  they  may  expect  for  them. 

2940.  You  suggest  to  the  Committee  that  that  is  the 
main  object  of  the  Prices  Committee? — The  entire 
object.     It  has  no  other  object  whatever. 

2941.  It  is  not  to  regulate  prices  in  this  country? — ■ 
Certainly  not. 

2942.  It  seems  a  rather  topsy-turvy  kind  of  pro- 
cedure, but  one  must  accept  that  from  you  ? — I  don't 
quite  foUow  that. 

2943.  Your  own  words,  "  settle  prices  for  the  past 
week  "  are  rather  peculiar  ? — To  get  as  near  as  possible 
to  the  actual  price  at  which  the  goods  have  been 
selling  during  the  past  week. 

2944.  Is  any  effort  made  to  regulate  the  price  paid 
by  the  consumer  here  either  through  the  supplies  or 
otherwise  ? — None  whatever. 

2945.  Or  by  fixing  a  price  below  which  no  one  will 
sell? — Certainly  not. 

2946.  Take  the  63  firms  comprised  in  the  associa- 
tion :  do  they  sell  at  a  uniform  price  ? — ^No. 

2947.  Do  they  compete  one  against  the  other  ? — Most 
decidedly. 

2948.  Do  I  understand  you  to  suggest  that  one  of 
the  main  purposes  of  the  society  is  to  cable  to  the 
Colonies  the  prices  which  have  been  obtained  in  the 
market  here? — Yes.     That  is  one  of  its  purposes. 

2949.  What  object  have  you  in  doing  that  ? — So  that 
the  Colonies,  New  Zealand  and  Australia,  also  South 
America,  may  be  apprised  of  the  prices  which  have 
been  ruling  in  Smithfield  during  the  past  week. 

2950.  That  is  the  association's  agents  in  the 
Colonies? — No.     The  association  has  no  agents. 

2961.  The  firms  there? — The  separate  firms  have 
their  own  agents.  The  association  has  nothing  what- 
ever to  do  with  any  people  in  the  Colonies. 

2962.  These  prices  are  gent  out  for  the  benefit  of 
people  with  whom  you  are  trading  ?— No,  but  for  the 
benefit  of  the  farmer  to  a  great  extent  and  of  the 
shippers. 
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3963.  I»  there  oompetitiMt  out  there  with  regard 
to  the  pric»>»  of  bttyer«T— Te«,  the  moet  decided  oom- 
potition. 

2964.  With  regard  to  the  members  of  your  associa- 
tion trading  there,  what  command  have  they  over 
the  trade  there? — None,  whatever. 

3986.  And  they  have  no  control  here?— No  control 
h«re. 

8966.  Except  with  regard  to  the  trade  that  has 
been  done?— Yes. 

2957.  Do  you  seriously  suggest  to  this  Committee 
that  the  weekly  meetings  of  this  particular  Price 
Committee  are  simply  to  deal  with  the  past  proceed- 
ings and  past  trade,  and  are  not  in  any  way  to  re- 
Silate  or  attempt  to  regulate  the  coming  tra<?e? — 
oat  certainly. 

(Mr.  Boxcerman.)  It  seems  to  me  a  rather  peculiar 
position  to  adopt. 

(Chairman.)  I  don't  think  it  is  very  unusual  in 
trade. 

2968.  (Mr.  Bowerman.)  Tou  say  it  is  possible  to  set 
up  aecti<»i8  to  deal  with  different  branches  of  tlie 
trade?— Tea. 

2969.  The  beef  trade,  the  mutton  trade,  and  so  on? 
—Yes. 

2960.  You  say  the  beef  section  has  not  been  called 
into  being?— No. 

2961.  How  long  have  Armours  been  oormected  with 
this  association  ?• — About  three  or  four  months.  I  am 
not  quite  sure  of  the  date.     It  is  this  year. 

•J962.  How  long  have  Swifts  been  connected  ? — About 
the  same  time. 

2963.  How  long  has  the  association  been  established 
— Since  November,  1895,  I  think. 

2964.  Could  you  give  the  committee  any  specal 
reason  why  these  two  large  firms  have  joined  this 
association  within  the  past  few  months? — I  should 
think  on  account  of  their  interest  in  the  frozen 
article  now,  which  Swifts  have  fhrough  the  La 
Plats,   while  Armours  are  entering  in  it. 

2966.  That  is,  the  trade  in  the  frozen  meat  has 
become  a  competitor  as  far  as  their  particular  line  is 
concerned? — They  are  getting  interested  in  it. 

2966.  Financially  ?— Yes,  I  should  say  so. 

2967.  Not  as  supplying  the  frozen  meat? — Of 
course,  Swifts  do  supply  frozen  meat  from  i  he  Argen- 
tine,  and  Armours  buy  it. 

2968.  You  are  aware  of  what  current  rumour  says 
with  regard  to  the  position  of  the  Trust  in  America? 
—Yea. 

2969.  The  Trust  in  which  these  two  firms  are  con- 
spicuous members? — T  have  heard  the  rumour. 

2970.  Does  it  suggest  bo  your  mind  that  the  object 
of  these  firms  in  joining  the  association  may  Be  to 
exercise  a  similar  control  over  the  frozen  meat  trade? 
-  I  cannot  say  anything  about  that.  I  should  think 
it  would  be  very  difficult  inde<'d  if  they  ever  did. 

2971.  Have  you  personal  knowledge,  in  a  general 
way,  of  the  financial  standing  of  the  various  members 
of  the  association?—!  should  think  so. 

2972.  Would  you  say  that  these  firms  are  financially 
more  important  than  the  majority  of  the  other 
members? — I  don't  krfow  as  far  as  that,  quite. 

2973.  They  are  not  directly  trading  in  frozen  meat? 
—They  are. 

2974.  Both  firms? — Yes.  Armour  has  gone  into  it 
now. 

3976.  Does  not  it  appeal  to  you  at  all  that  one  of 
the  reasons  why  these  firms,  which  control  the 
American  beef  trade,  have  joined  the  association  is 
that  they  may  actjuire  control  of  the  prices  of  frozen 
meat  by  controlling  the  supplies?— No.  I  should 
think  not. 

2976.  You  could  not  say?— I  am  perfectly  certain 
they  have  no  power.  What  might  come"  I  don't 
know,  bat  they  have  no  power,  even  if  they  wanted 
to. 

2977.  At    present?— Certainly. 


2978.  Is  it  probable  they  would  secure  that? — 1 
should  say  not. 

2979.  Are  there  any  other  firms  in  this  association 
approaching  them  in  any  way  from  the  financial  point 
of  view  in  mfluence? — There  are  the  River  Plate 
and  Sansiiiena — large  companies  in  the  Argentine; 
Eastman's  and  Fletclior's,  who  are  big  people  over 
h<Te. 

2980.  I  understand  you  to  say  that  several  of  these 
members  are  merely  salesmen? — They  have  stalls  in 
the  market,  but  their  financial  position  is  often  very 
strong. 

2981.  How  many  members  of  the  association  are 
actually  engaged  in  the  trade  of  importing  or  export- 
ing meat? — TTie  list  tells  you.  They  are  all  marked 
what  they  are.     It  is  given  as  fully  as  I  could. 

2982.  Could  you  give  a  rough  idea  of  the  number 
of  firms  who  are  the  mainspring  of  this  association 
who  are  importing  or  exporting  frozen  meat,  apart 
from  the  salesmen,  bankers,  and  ship  owners* — I 
don't  quite  see  what  you  mean  :  do  you  mean  the 
buyers  and  sellers? 

2983.  (Chairman.)  The  people  who  are  actually 
interested  in  the  import  of  meat  into  this  country? — 
I  think  the  numbers  are  about  half  and  half.  They 
are  all  marked,  who  are  importers,  and  who  are 
salesmen. 

(Mr.  Field.)  I  think  there  are  only  about  ten  of 
them.  The  rest  are  all  bankers,  or  agents  for  the 
sale  of  the  meat.     I  know  a  great  many  of  them. 

2984.  (Mr.  Bowerman.)  Looking  at  this  list,  if  I 
were  to  suggest  to  you  that  it  rather  suggests  the 
idea  of  a  ring,  would  you  disagree  with  me? — ^Most 
decidedly. 

298.5.  One  of  its  main  objects,  from  your  point  of 
view,  is  to  deal  with  the  prices,  not  of  the  coming, 
but  of  the  past  week  ? — ^That  is  only  one  of  its  remote 
objects,  in  a  sense.  The  other  purpose  is  to  work 
together  in  anything  affecting  the  interests  of  the 
trade  as  a  whole. 

2986.  How  many  men  meet  every  Friday  morning? 
— There  are  five  firms  represented. 

2987.  And  no  prices  are  fixed  for  the  coming  week? 
— Certainly  not. 

2988.  Do  any  of  the  firms  who  are  members  of  the 
association  undersell  one  another? — Yes. 

2989.  Could  you  give  us  an  instance  of  that? — One 
man  may  have  something  which  he  is  prepared  to 
sell  for  less  than  another  man  may  take.  That  is  the 
only  way  I  can  give  it. 

2990.  Do  you  suggest  that  the  members  of  this  asso- 
ciation compete  one  against  the  other? — Most  de- 
cidedly, in  every  sense  of  the  word. 

2991.  Although  the  association  has  been  established 
since  1895? — ^Yes.  It  has  nothing  whatever  to  do 
with  the  trade  in  Smithfield. 

2992.  They  are  all  on  competitive  terms? — Abso- 
lutely. 

2993.  That  being  so,  can  you  tell  me  the  value  of 
the  association? — Simply  to  promote  and  protect  the 
interests  of  the  frozen  meat  trade  generally  for  all 
sides,  whether  it  is  the  buyer,  seller,  banker,  ship- 
owner, or  anything  else.  They  have  all  one  main 
object,  to  protect  their  own  interest — nothing  else. 

2994.  That  is  to  protect  the  interests  of  the  frozen 
meat  trade?— Yes,  and  those  connected  with  it. 

What  do  you  conceive  their  interests  to  be? 

(Chairman.)  We  shall  form  our  own  conclusions  as 
to  whether  this  evidence  is  accurate  or  not.  I  may 
just  point  out  that  it  is  perfectly  plain  what  witness 
says.  He  says  this  is  an  association  similar  to  that 
which  exists  in  most  of  the  trades,  I  should  think,  in 
this  country,  which  deals  with  questions  of  insurance, 
bills  of  lading  and  things  of  that  kind,  which  aro  a 
very  important  thing.  He  says  distinctly  it  has 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  fixing  prices  for  the 
future.  I  think  we  must  take  that  as  his  evidence. 
There  is  no  use  repeating  questions  which  he  has 
already  answered. 

2995.  (Mr.  Bowerman.)  I  should  like  to  repeat  tihe 
question   as   to  what  witness   conceives   to   be   the  in- 
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terests  of  the  association? — It  all  depends  on  what 
crops  up. 

2996.  In  what  direction? — If  a  bill  of  lading  con- 
tains a  clause  which  a  member  thinks  is  not  suitable 
he  complains  to  us,  (ind  we  call  a  meeting  and  writ© 
a  letter  to  the  shipping  company,  in  which  we  say 
we  think  tllis  is  against  the  interests  of  the  frozen 
meat  trade,  and  we  should  like  it  taken  out  or  altered, 
and  there  is  a  reply,  and  if  nothing  comes  of  it  we 
cannot  do  any  more.  It  is  simply  that  instead  of 
making  a  personal  application  it  is  made  in  the  name 
of  the  association. 

2997.  You  have  some  knowledge  of  the  English  meat 
trade  ?— No. 

2998.  Looking  at  the  class  of  business  you  handle, 
would  you  agree  that  the  members  of  your  association 
are  in  a  better  position  to  manipulate  the  trade  of 
this  country  than  the  English  trader? — Certainly  not. 

2999.  Although  able  to  keep  their  supply  in  storage 
for  an  iiidetinite  period,  thai  does  not  give  them  any 
advantage  ? — No. 

;iOOO.  {Mr.  Field.)  In  the  rules  you  state  in  No.  3 
that  the  association  shall  consist  of  importers  and 
others  interested  in  the  trade,  an  importer  to  be  de- 
fined as  a  firm  or  person  having  the  control  of  the 
sale  of  frozen  meat.  May  I  ask  how  that  falls  in 
with  your  statement  that  the  association  don't  control 
rhe  sale  of  frozen  meat,  but  luercly  record  the  sales? — 
I'hat  is  the  prices. 

3001.  Does  not  the  sale  consist  of  the  price?  I  am 
in  business  myself,  and  that  is  generally  what  I  take 
it  to  be? — There  are  a  good  many  prices  of  a  certain 
article.  They  vary,  anS  our  object  is  to  try  to  get 
as  near  as  possible  to  the  general  price  of  the  market. 

3002.  But  you  say  "  the  control  of  the  sale  of  frozen 
moat"? — That  is,  if  they  have  any  to  bell  in  their 
stall  it  would  entitle  them  to  become  members  of  the 
association — if  they  dealt  in  frozen  meat. 

3003.  The  question  I  put  is  this  :  If  this  associa- 
tion's function,  as  you  have  several  times  stated  here, 
is  that  of  a  kind  of  record  secretary  to  give  the  price 
at  which  meat  has  been  sold,  how  does  that  fit  in  with 
this  ;  "  An  importer  to  be  defined  as  a  firm  or  person 
having  the  control  of  the  sale  of  frozen  meat "  ? — I 
think  quite  clearly  that  a  ptrson  to  be  able  to  join 
this  association  must  have  dealings  in  frozen  meat. 
Ho  must  have  his  own  stall. 

3004.  I  have  gone  through  the  list  of  members  of 
this  association.  So  far  as  I  can  see  there  are  a  lot 
of  men  on  this  who  are  merely  distributing  agents. 
I  know  these  men,  for  instance  in  Liverpool,  are 
bankers,  shippers,  and  meat  salesmen— a  lot  of  them. 
I  want  to  know  among  the  five  gentlemen  who  con- 
stitute your  committee,  and  who  practically  do  all 
the  work,  is  there  anyone  but  the  sellers — that  is,  the 
direct  importers  of  meat  into  this  country  ? — Fletcher 
■ells  as  well  as  imports.  That  is  not  the  general  com- 
mittee. They  are  simply  appointed  by  the  general 
m<mbers  of  the  association  to  form  this  committee  for 
weekly  meetings.  Fletcher  is  both.  He  imports  and 
sellB. 

3005.  But  they  are  all  sellers,  more  or  lees?— Yes, 
th<-y  are  all  sellers  and  importers,  too. 

3006.  Of  coarse,  anyone  who  imports  must  be  a 
sclbr? — Some  of  the  men  there — salfsmen — buy  and 
Sfll.  but  don't  import. 

3007.  The  importers  don't  import  except  to  sell,  and 
therefore  they  are  sellers ? — But  these  men  buy  it  here. 
Th«^y  are  rather  different  from  the  rest. 

3008.  You  state  absolutely  there  is  no  arrangement 
with  regard  to  future  prices? — Certainly. 

.3009.  It  cannot  be  done  under  the  circumstances,  of 
course? — No,  certainly  not. 

3010.  But  is  there  any  arrangement  whereby  when 
you  cable  these  prices  to  the  colonies  if  you  cannot 
cr.ntrol  the  prices  you  can  control  the  supply? — No. 

3011.  You  absolutely  cannot  control  the  supply? — 
Wo  cannot. 

:i012.  You  cannot  give  a  man  a  hint,  "Yon  are  not 
likely  t/j  have  a  good  market.  You  may  hold  back  the 
•tuff  until  thfre  is  a  better  demand"? — No. 


3013.  You  leave  that  to  his  judgment?— Most  cer- 
tainly. The  association  has  nothing  whatver  to  do 
with  that. 

3014.  Is  not  it  one  of  the  functions  of  the  associa- 
tion to  try  to  prevent  the  markets  from  being  glutted  ? 
— Certainly  not. 

3015.  You  never  send  out  word  "  the  refrigerating 
stores  here  are  almost  full;  there  is  no  more  room  "  ?-- 
The  association — certainly  not. 

3016.  Don't  you  tell  them  the  amount  of  goods  that 
come  to  hand?— We  tell  the  members  of  the  associa- 
tion the  shipments  that  are  made  every  week.  That 
is  what  they  join  for. 

3017.  That  practically  amounts  to  the  same  thing  ? 
--No.     There  is  no  control  whatever. 

3018.  You  cannot  control  the  members,  but  you 
convey  to  them  the  information  which  controls  their 
action  if  they  are  sensible  business  men?— I  think 
that  IS  carrying  it  a  little  too  far.  I  can  hardly 
follow  that.  '' 

3019.  I  am  in  business  myself,  and  it  is  precisely 
what  I  would  do  and  what  you  would  do?— No.  It 
never  enters  one's  head. 

3020.  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  contradict  you, 
and  I  think  you  are  telling  us  exactly  what  you 
believe.  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  the  amount  of 
control  that  Swift  and  Armours  have  got  in  Argentina 
with  regard  to  supplies  ?— None  whatever. 

3021.  Have  you  any  idea  of  the  reason  why  they 
went  into  this?- 1  have  not,  except  the  general  busi- 
ness. 

3022.  Has  not  Swift  bought  up  a  big  place  in 
Argentina?— He  has  bought  up  La  Plata  which  we 
represented  ourselves.  Armour  has  nothing  there  at 
present. 

3023.  He  is  a  buyer  simply  ?— There  are  four  or  five 
buyers. 

3024.  Are  you  aware  whether  these  gentlemen  are 
endeavouring  to  introduce  what  I  call  the  Beef  Trust 
methods  into  the  frozen  meat  trade?— I  don't  know 
anything  about  the  Beef  Trust  methods.  I  have  heard 
rumours. 

3025.  And  you  do  not  credit  them,  of  course?— I 
know  nothing  whatever  about  them. 

3026.  (Mr.  Ward.)  We  were  told  that  in  1903  the 
Trust  set  about  forcing  an  agreement  on  the  Argen- 
tine shippers  in  its  usual  thorough  style,  and  the 
price  of  American  chilled  beef  at  Smithfield  was 
knocketl  down  from  4s.  6d.  to  3s.  9d.  a  stone,  and 
with  it  fell  the  price  of  Argentine  chilled  and  frozen 
beef,  and  then  we  were  told  that  the  chairman  of  the 
River  Plate  Meat  Company  at  one  of  its  meetings 
stated  it  was  imperative  that  some  form  of  combina- 
tion should  be  entered  into  with  the  other  shippers. 
Did  you  ever  hear  that  subject  mentioned  at  any  oJ 
the  meetings  of  the  Frozen  Meat  Traders'  Association? 
— Never. 

3027.  It  was  never  mentioned? — It  was  never  men- 
tioned. 

3028.  That  was  a  matter  which  would  aifect  the 
general  welfare  of  the  trade,  would  it  not  ?— Only  as 
a  matter  of  supply;  nothing  else.  It  was  never  dis- 
cussed at  any  meeting  of  the  association  that  I  was 
present  at.     I  never  heard  of  it. 

3029.  Were  you  on  the  committee  at  that  time? — 
Either  myself  or  my  partner  Mr.  Goodsir. 

3030.  You  would  have  heard  of  it? — Certainly.  He 
would  be  there  if  I  was  not  there. 

3031.  (Mr.  Ueddel.)  Before  the  Frozen  Meat 
Traders'  Association  formed  this  sub-committee  to 
record  prices  was  not  it  the  case  that  there  was  great 
confusion  in  the  prices  cabled  out  by  the  press  and 
others,  and  it  was  impossible  to  arrive  at  what  might 
be  called  a  fair  average  price  that  had  been  ruling 
that  week? — Yes. 

3032.  It  was  to  avoid  that  confusion,  I  understand, 
that  the  Frozen  Meat  Traders'  Association  instituted 
this  sub-committee  to  give,  as  it  were,  the  seal  of 
the  committee  to  the  prices  issued  by  them  ? — Yes. 
These  are  more  or  less  looked  upon  here,  and  I  believe 
in  the  colonies,  as  official. 
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8033.  And  they  prevent  confusion  ?— Yes. 

3034.  They  are  what  may  be  called  the  fair  average 
price  that  has  been  ruling  in  various  branches 
during  the  previous  week? — Yes. 

3036.  (Mr.  Fountain.)  When  you  say  that  the  prices 
are  cabled  nut  to  the  colonies,  do  you  mean  that  they 
aw  cabled  out  to  members  of  the  association  who 
reside  in  the  colonies  ?— No.  They  are  cabled  by 
the  press. 

3036.  You  don't,  as  an  association,  cable  prices  to 
the  colonies  ?— No.  We  give  them  to  the  press.  We 
pay  so  much  for  it. 

3037.  You  communicate  them  simply  to  your 
members  and  to  the  press'— That  is  so.  We  have  no 
agent  or  anything  else  in  the  colonies  for  the  associa- 
tion. We  simplv  give  it  to  the  London  representative 
of  the  press,  and  he  cables  it  to  the  various  papers 
on  Saturday  morning. 

3038.  (Mr.  Field.)  The  colonial  papers?— And  the 
Argentine  also,  I  believe.  It  is  done  through  the 
Press  Association. 

3039.  (Mr.  Fountain.)  Practically  anyone  who  can 
show  that  he  is  interested  in  the  frozen  meat  trade 
is  qualified  to  become  a  member  of  the  association 
on  paying  his  subscription? — He  is  elected. 

3040.  Practically  you  take  as  a  member  any  person 
of  decent  standing  who  is  interested  in  the  frozen  meat 
ttade?— It  is  left  to  the  members  entirely. 

3041.  Would  you  say  it  was  an  exclusive  body  or  a 
comprehensive  body  ?— I  would  call  it  exclusive  in  this 
sense;  that  if  a  man  enters  the  Frozen  Meat  Trade 
Ass<x;iation  he  has  to  pay  £5  5s.  a  year.  A  lot  don't 
like  that  unless  they  get  some  benefit.  It  is  for  the 
information  they  get  that  they  go  into  it. 

3042.  When  Armour  or  Swift  proposed  to  join  was 
any  difficulty  raised  as  to  whether  they  should  be 
members  ?— Every  member  of  the  association  was 
written  to,  and  there  was  only  one  dissentient  voice. 

3043.  In  each  case?— Yes.  They  were  put  up 
together  and  four  other  members,  and  there  was  only 
one  objection. 

3044.  When  you  say  Armours  buy  frozen  meat, 
do  you  mean  that  they  buy  both  mutton  and  beef? — 
Yep",  both. 

3045.  (Chairman.)  Is  that  Argentine  or  New  Zea- 
land, or  both?— Both,  I  should  say. 

3046.  Would  you  mind  going  through  this  list  again 
and  counting  up  those  who  are  really  meat  importers  ? 
—I  have  gone  into  this,  I  think,  as  fully  as  I  can. 

3047.  The  Argenta  Meat  Company  ?— They  have  a 
number  of  small  retail  shops  in  the  North  of  England. 
They  buy  c.i.f.  They  call  themselves  importers.  It  is 
very  hard  to  know  the  man  who  buys  for  shipment 
direct.  He  may  say  he  is  an  importer,  and  he  has 
not  got  works  on  the  other  side.  The  Argenta  people 
buy  c.i.f.,  they  buy  c.r  ship,  and  they  buy  on  the 
market. 

(Mr.  Field.)  Who  are  the  men  who  refrigerate  the 
stuff  on  the  other  side? 

3048.  (Chairman.)  Some,  like  Borthwick  and  Bergl, 
are  agents  for  peoph;  out  there? — Yes. 

3049.  It  is  a  little  difficult  to  say  wjio  are  importers  ? 
— It  is  very  difficult.  I  don't  know  that  I  could  do 
any  more  then  I  have  done. 

3050.  There  are  about  20  of  those  who  call  them- 
selves importers  on  your  list?- Yes.  They  could  call 
themselves  importers  if  they  like,  because  they  have 
bought. 

3061.  Your  definition  of  importer  is  a  man  who  has 
control  of  the  sale  of  frozen  meat? — An  importer  as  a 
rule  is  an  agent  for  works  on  the  other  side. 


3052.  The  definition  in  your  rule  is  "  an  importer 
to  be  defined  as  a  firm  or  person  having  control  of  the 
sale  of  frozen  meat."  I  don't  understand  why  that 
should  be  a  definition  of  importer? — It  is  not  a  very 
good  wording  of  the  sentence.  It  might  have  been 
better. 

3053.  You  told  Mr.  Fountain  that  you  don't  send 
the  prices  to  the  press,  but  pay  the  Press  Association 
to  communicate  them  to  the  press? — Yes. 

3054.  (If  r.  Wethlel.)  You  pay  the  Press  Association  ? 
— I  think  they  are  paid.  I  could  easily  let  you  know 
that.* 

3055.  (Mr.  Bowerman.)  If  the  Press  Association  ia 
paid  for  sending  out  this  news  it  must  be  more  of 
personal  than  of  public  interest? — No.  I  don't  think 
that  is  so. 

3056.  How  many  firms  dealing  with  frozen  meat  are 
outside  this  association? — I  should  think  there  must 
be  over  50. 

.  3057.  (Chairman.)  Could  you  give  us  a  list  of  those? 
— I  could  give  you  a  list  of  people  interested  in  the 
frozen  meat  trade  who  are  not  in  this. 

3058.  (Mr.  Bowerman.)  The  men  who  are  directly 
interested,  not  as  salesmen? — Yes,  who  sell  it  through 
their  own  stalls. 

3059.  The  rules  provide  for  the  formation  of  a  beef 
section  ? — Yes,  as  a  River  Plate  section,  an  Australian 
section,  a  beef  section. 

3060.  Could  you  say  the  proportion  of  the  beef  and 
mutton  sales  at  the  present  time  ? — The  actual  weight 
of  beef  would  always  be  more,  but  from  Australia,  for 
instance,  there  is  practically  no  beef  owing  to  the 
drought  and  other  reasons  at  present,  and  from  New 
Zealand  there  is  a  very  small  portion. 

3061.  As  far  as  the  colonies  are  concerned,  the  beef 
supply  is  very  small  ? — For  the  moment.  It  depends 
a  great  deal  on  the  seasons. 

3062.  Armour  and  Swift  are  directly  concerned  in 
the  beef  trade? — Armour  is  not  directly  concerned  in 
the  Argentine  trade. 

3063.  In  the  beef  trade  generally  ? — Yes,  from  North 
America. 

3064.  With  regard  to  this  beef  section,  would  yoa 
say  it  is  probable  thot  it  will  be  called  into  existence? 
— That  it  is  the  future.     I  cannot  answer  that. 

3066.  When  it  is  called  into  existence  with  men  like 
Swift.  Armour,  or  their  representatives  on  it  will 
not  that  mean  a  larger  control  over  the  English  trade 
than  they  exercise  at  present? — I  should  say  not. 

3066.  (Chairman.)  That  is  really  a  question  of  con- 
struction of  the  rules? — ^Yes. 

(Chairman.)  I  think  it  is  quite  a  contention  that 
may  be  made,  but  it  is  hardly  a  question  for  the 
witness.  It  is  merely  our  own  view  as  to  what  the 
rules  might  be  used  for. 

3067.  (Mr.  Field.)  You  say  the  object  of  the  associa- 
tion is  tx)  promote  the  interests  of  the  frozen  meat 
trade.  In  your  opinion  is  the  interest  of  the  frozen 
meat  trade  to  get  the  best  price  you  can? — I  don't 
know.  There  are  so  many  interests  involved  that  I 
can  hardly  say  that. 

3068.  Would  not  that  be  really  the  cardinal  point? 
— I  don't  think  so. 

3069.  (Chairinan.)  There  are  all  sorts  of  people  in 
the  association  ? — I  am  here  only  as  the  representative 
of  the  Frozen  Meat  Trade  Association,  not  personally. 

3070.  (Mr.  Ward.)  You  say  that  the  information 
which  you  collect  you  communicate  to  the  press? — 
That  is  so — only  as  regards  the  prices. 

3071.  (Mr.  Field.)  Is  not  your  association  practically 
a  combination? — Certainly  not. 

•  The  witness  subsequently  stated  that  he  was  mistaken  ; 
the  association  does  not  pay  for  the  publication  of  its  price 
<luotations. 
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3072.  (Chairman.)  I   think   you    are   sujjerintendent 
of  the  Smithfield  Market  ? — Yes  ;   that  is  so. 


.3073.  How   long  have   you   been   superintendent  ?- 
Since  1904. 
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3074.  We  have  had  handed  to  us  certain  tables  deal- 
ing with  trade  in  Smithfield.*  The  fiist  is  a  return 
showing  deliveries  respectively  of  home-killed  and 
imported  meat,  etc.,  during  the  last  lo  years,  with 
proportion  per  cent,  of  imported  supplies.  You  have 
seen  that  table? — Yes. 

3075.  What  dt«s  "  etc."  there  really  mean  ?— Of  course, 
there  would  be  other  goods  besides  meat.  It  would 
include  pouUrj-,  game,  butter,  eggs,  and  cheese. 

3076.  Are  you  able  to  tell  us  at  all  the  proportions 
of  beef,  mutton,  and  pork  in  those  earlier  figures?— 
Yes.  You  may  take  my  last  annual  report  for  1907. 
I  may  sav  that  the  *^uestion  of  analysing  the  sup- 
plies has  "unly  been  dealt  with  during  the  last  two 
years.  On  page  8  of  my  annual  report  for  1907,  the 
analysis  r,f  m-at,  poultry,  and  provisions  for  that 
year  shows  that  51-3  per  cent.,  or  213,983  tons,  was 
beef  and  veal,  and  so  on. 

3077.  How  much  is  mutton?— 30  per  cent,  for 
mutton  and  lambs.  7  per  cent,  pork,  2-8  per  cent, 
poultry,  game  and  rabbits,  and  79  per  cent,  other 
provisions,  which  cover  a  multitude  of  things  which  it 
would  be  difficult  to  classify. 

3078.  Then  we  may  take  it  that  about  51  per  cont. 
represents  beef?— For  that  year,   1907. 

3079.  Would  that,  roughly  speaking,  be  true  of 
previous  years? — I  should  say  yes. 

.3080.  About  half  beef?— About  half,  practically, 
beef. 

3081.  One  would  like  to  know  a  little  more,  from 
the  point  of  view  of  our  inquiry,  what  proportion  of 
the  beef  supply  comes  from  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
what  proportion  comes  from  North  America,  and  from 
South  America :  practically,  no  beef  comes  from 
Australasia  ? — Very  little. 

3082.  There  is  frozen  beef  from  New  Zealand,  But 
not  any  great  quantity? — Very  little;  and  I  estimate 
that  20  per  cent,  of  the  total  bsef  supply  comes  from 
the  United  Kingdom. 

.3083.  Of  the  beef? — Y€S.    It  is  only  an  estimate. 
3084.  Somewhere  about  one-fifth  of  the  beef  comes 
from  the  United  Kingdom? — Yes. 
.3085.  Four-fifths  are  imported? — ^Yes. 

3086.  The  real  fact  that  we  want  to  get  at  is,  what 
proportion  of  the  four-fifths  comes  from  North,  and 
what  from  South  America  ? — I  cannot  give  that. 

3087.  Could  you  give  us  any  kind  of  an  estimate 
without  going  into  decimals? — Without  further  in- 
quiry I  could  not.     I  could  not  give  it  to-day. 

3088.  I  should  be  very  glad  to  have  as  near  an 
estimate  as  you  can  give,  in  order  to  guide  us.  The 
<ibject  is  to  see  how  much  is  controlled  by  the  North 
American  beef  firms,  assuming  ftat  they  are  likely 
lo  get  control  cf  the  South  American  supply  too  ? — 
Quite  so. 

.3089.  Perhaps  you  will  be  good  enough  to  send  us 
that?— Yes. 

309O.  On  these  other  returns  I  don't  know  tliat 
there  is  very  much  to  ask  you.  As  to  the  Continen'.al 
supplies,  where  do  they  come  from,  mainly? — 
Mainly  from  Holland.  It  is  principally  pork. 
There  is  a  good  deal  of  mutton  during  the  mutton 
season. 

•3091.  (Mr.  Fountain.)  Is  there  not  a  certain  amount 
of  veal? — Yes,  I;ut  the  major  portion  would  be  pork. 

3092.  (Chairman.)  Is  there  any  other  big  Conti- 
nental supply? — None  worth  mentioning. 

•3093.  Does  any  beef  come  from  the  Continent?— 
Hardly  any. 

.3094.  In  reference  to  the  nine  months  ending 
September,  1908,  as  far  as  this  return  goes,  am  1 
right  in  assuming  that  the  supply  from  the  United 
Kingdom  has  been  greater  than  it  was  in  1907,  allow- 
ing for  the  unexpired  portion  of  the  year,  that  the 
supply  from  .\nstrala9ia  has  been  about  the  same,  that 
North  American  English  killed  has  been  rather  less, 
as  also  North  American  and  South  American  chilled 
and  frozen? — Yes. 

•309^5.  And  there  have  been  rather  more  from  the 
Continent  ?     Yes 
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309C.  As  to  the  firms  in  your  market,  there  are  210 
of  them — is  that  right? — Yes. 

3097.  Comprising  340  tenants,  occupying  344  hold- 
ings ? — Yes. 

3098.  Then  you  give '  us  details"  of  the  size  of  the 
holdings,  and  so  on.  All  the  shops  are  let  under 
weekly  agreements  ? — That  is  so. 

3099.  I  suppose  that  some  of  the  tenants  have  been 
there  a  great  number  of  years  all  the  same  ? — Yes. 

3100.  Then  there  is  a  clause  in  the  agreement':  — 
"  The  tenant  shall  not  underlet  the  said  shop,  or  stall, 
or  any  part  thereof,  nor  permit,  or  suffer  any  person 
other  than,  or  except  the  tenant,  to  occupy  or  use  the 
same  without  the  consent  of  the  Central  Markets 
Committee  "  ? — That  is  so,  and  it  is  part  of  my  duty 
to  see  that  that  regulation  is  carried  out. 

3101.  Is  it  rigorously  enforced? — To  the  best  of  my 
belief,  it  is. 

3102.  Do  these  people  sell  their  interest  in  their 
shops? — The  Markets  Committee  take  each  case  on 
its  merits. 

3103.  Dc  they,  in  fact,  sell  them?— They  do  not  sell 
their  shops. 

3104.  Do  they  sell  the  interest  in  their  shops  ? — They 
dispasi  of  the  goodwill  cf  the  business. 

.3105.  Let  us  assume  that  a  tenant,  A  B,  in  Smith- 
field  Market,  who  has  held  his  place  for  years  and 
years,  desires  to  go  out  of  business  and  sells  it  to 
C  D,  and  C  D  makes  an  application  thereupon,  I 
understand,  to  the  Markets  Committee  to  become  the 
tenant  of  the  stall.  Is  the  fact  that  he  buys  from 
A  B  one  of  the  things  that  the  Markets  Committee 
consider  in  deciding  whether  they  will  give  the  tenancy 
to  C  D  ? — No.  The  fact  they  consider  is  whether  A  B 
has  got  a  business  to  sell.  Assuming  he  has,  and 
C  D  is  considered  a  fit  and  proper  person  to  conduct 
that  business,  then  A  B  is  permitted  to  dispose  of 
his  business. 

3106.  Do  the  Markets  Committee  give  the  tenancy 
to  CD?— Yes. 

3107.  When  you  say  that  the  covenant  is  rigorously 
enforced,  what  you  mean  to  say  is  if  anyone  ti-ied  to 
h-ansfer  without  tha  consent  of  the  committet^  they 
would  not  recognise  the  transfer?  That  is  what  it 
comes  to  ? — I  have  never  heard  of  any  such  case. 

3108.  In  answering  our  questions  you  will  under- 
stand that  if  there  is  any  evidence  which  you  would 
not  wish  to  be  reported,  or  anything  which  you  think 
either  in  your  own  interests  or  in  those  of  the  Corpora- 
tion should  not  be  made  public,  tt  will  not  bo  given?— 
Of  ccurse,  you  will  recognise  that  I  am  simply  an 
officer  of  the  Corporation,  and  not  at  all  responsible 
for  policy. 

3109.  You  say  the  tenants  in  the  markets  are  chiefly 
commission  salesmen,  importers,  and  carcass  butchers. 
I  think  I  understand  the  distinction  between  commis- 
sion salesmen  and  carcass  butchers."  I  don't  quite 
understand  the  third  class  of  tenants  who  buy  from 
the  commission  salesmen,  importers,  or  carcass 
butchers? — We  have  a  class  of  tenant  in  the  market 
who  does  not  receive  any  goods  direct  from  this 
country  or  any  other  country.  He  obtains  his  sup- 
ply from  the  larger  firms  already  in  the  market. 
Then  he  cuts  those  supplies  to  suit  in  retail  the 
various  requirements  of  the  butchering  trade,  east, 
west,  north,  or  south,  as  the  case  may  be.  That  is 
tha  type  of  man  that  is  indicated  there. 

3110.  As  to  the  firms  importing  chilled  or  frozen 
meat,  several  of  them  have  very  large  holdings  there? 
— That  is  so. 

3111-2.  Some  of  them  have  direct  holdings,  have  not 
I  hey,  as  well? — No.  The  Markets  Committee  recog- 
nise jierhaps  the  secretary  or  general  manager  of  a 
firm  and  admit  him  as  the  tenant  rather  than  admit 
the  company.  The  idea  is  obvious.  If  you  admit  » 
company  you  never  get  rid  of  them ;  the  company 
lasts  for  over,  whereas  a  change  of  managership  or 
.secretaryship  gives  a  chance  of  reviewing  the  situation. 

3113.  We  have  been  told,  for  instance,  that  Swift's 
have  several  holdings  in  that  way  ? — Yes,  .Swift  at  the 
present   time   has    an   interest   in   six   different   hold- 
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iM*  in  the  market.     Those  holdings  are  held  prin- 
cipally in  the  name  of  the  s.cretar.v,  Mr.  ^\ootlruff. 

31U  You  »ay  here  :  "  Several  of  the  large  import- 
ing tirms  of  chilled  and  fro»-n  meat  from  America  and 
the  colonies  have  holdings  irf  the  Central  Marktrts 
but  wme  of  the  largest  have  not,  and  it  has  recently 
been  necessary  for  the  protecUon  of  the  Corporation 
M  the  market  authority  and  in  the  interests  of  the 
tenants  to  take  steps  to  prevent  advantage  being  taken 
of  the  facilities  of  the  market  by  emissaries  of  these 
latter  companies  and  firms  who  were  m  the  habit 
of  attending  the  market  and  touting  for  orders  from 
customers  of  the  market."  I  don't  quite  und.rstand 
that?— The  Central  .Market  is  an  open  market  and 
I  think  it  is  recognised  as  the  meat  market  of  the 
lorld  ii^v!  ral  of  the  colonial  and  South  .Vmenc.-iu 
exporting  firms  have  no  holdings  in  the  market  wnat- 
cver.  Their  interests  on  this  side  of  the  water  are 
watclud  by  representatives,  who  have  oHices  in  the 
vicinity  of'  tlie  inark.t  or  elsewhciv.  The  ]x-opk  were 
in  the  habit  of  comng  on  the  markit,  and  acting  most 
unfairly  towards  our  tenants,  who  pay  rent  and  mar- 
ket toll  bv  waylaying  would-be  customers  and  selling 
direct,  W'^'s  lying  »"  t'»e  docks  or  other  cold  store 
and  so  obtained  advantage  of  the  market  without 
coi  tributing  to  its  upkeep.  That  certainly  disturbed 
our  tenants.  Th."  M.irkets  Committee  took  action  or 
commenced  to  take  proceedings  some  18  months  ago, 
and  the  firms  in  question  promised  not  to  repeat  the 
offence  and  paid  up  wh.it  was  due.  The  M.irkets 
C*mmittee  had  to  take  action  as  it  was  unfair  to 
their  tenants,  who  naturally  complained. 

3115.  These  other  people  would  escape  paying  all 
rent  and  tolls?— Quite  so.  The  rent  is  small  enough. 
By  Act  of  Parliament  the  rent  of  two-thirds  of  the 
mirket  cannot  be  raised  at  all.  While  the  rents  of 
many  properties  around  the  market  have  increased 
m?.ny  f(jld,  yet  the  Markets  Committee  are  tied  down 
to  quite  a  nfjminal  rent. 

3116.  You  say:  "Since  1901  in  all  cases  of  new 
tenancies  it  has  been  a  condition  that  the  names  of 
the  actual  tenants  of  the  premises  shall  appear  on 
the  facia  boards,  where  they  vary  from  the  names 
under  which  the  business  is  carried  on,  so  as  to  be 
readable  from  the  front  of  the  shop."  That  is  pretty 
clear.  Then  you  say:  "Every  application  in  respect 
of  a  change  of  tenancy  is  considered  on  its  merits,  and 
every  letting  is  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Court 
of  Common  Council.  Regulations  have  been  made 
from  time  to  time  governing  the  consideration  by  the 
Committee  of  tenancy  applications,  and  tenants  desir- 
ing any  alteration  in  the  nature  of  their  holdings, 
whether  by  admission  of  partners  or  otherwise,  are 
required  to  disclose  all  the  facts  connected  with  the 
application  and  to  lodge  for  inspection  any  executed 
agreements  or  deeds  bearing  upon  the  subject."  There 
is  no  question  of  a  competition  rent  in  these  cases.  It 
is  all  fixed  by  Act  of  Parliament  for  two-thirds? — 
Piactically  for  two-thirds.  In  that  portion  of  the 
market  which  was  built  later  the  Committee  have  the 
right  to  ace  -pt   the  highest  bid  or  tender. 

3117.  The  result  of  that  is  that  a  large  portion  of 
the  interest  in  this  market  really  belongs  to  the 
tenants  from  a  money  point  of  view  ' — I  cannot  say  I 
agree  with  that. 

3118.  Doe«  not  it  work  out  that  way? — It  does  not. 
A  man's  interest  in  the  market  dei»ends  entirely  on  his 
business.  If  a  man  has  a  good  business  and  is  in 
a  position  to  in.ture  a  regular  supply  to  his  place, 
then  probably  he  has  some  interest  in  the  shajx"  of 
gootlwill.  If  he  has  not  got  thnse  qualifications  I 
<lon't  think  he  has  got  much  more  interest  than  his 
Weekly  tenancy. 

3119.  We  were  told  that  when  one  of  these  -\merican 
tirms  came  into  the  market  they  Ixiught  a  holding  for 
many  many  thousands  of  pounds  ? — That  was  before 
my  time,  but  I  believe  it  to  be  a  fact. 

3120.  When  it  is  said  they  bought  the  holding  that 
means  they  bought  the  goodwill  of  tlie  previous  hoTJer 
with  the  expectation — a  jihrase  we  hear  used  in 
another  conne<;ti<m  very  often — of  In'ing  recognised  by 
the  Markets  Committee  as  the  holder  of  the  new 
premises? — I  could  not  testify  to  the  truth  of  that, 
premises  ? — Yet. 


3121.  You  say  :  "  The  Corporation  as  the  market 
authority  takes  no  part  in  regulating  the  business  of 
the  tenants  beyond  safeguarding  the  interests  of  the 
consignor  and  the  public  "  ? — That  is  so.  Assuming  a 
consignor  makes  a  complaint  that  he  is  not  getting  a 
proper  I'eturn,  the  Markets  Committee  will  inquire 
into  that  and  find  out  if  there  is  any  basis  for  his  com- 
plaint and  have  the  matter  rectified. 

3122.  You  say  :  "  Any  complaint  of  a  consignor  that- 
reaches  the  Central  Markets  Committee  is  at  one* 
investigated  and  action  taken  as  may  be  necessary. 
Complaints,  however,  are  of  rare  occurrence"? — Yes. 

3123.  "  No  ofiicial  record  is  kept  by  the  Corjioration 
of  the  daily  prices  obtained  in  the  market,  but  a  sum- 
mary of  each  day's  trade  appears  in  the  daily 
newspapers,  and  weekly  in  the  '  Meat  Trades. 
Journal.'  "  Is  that  done  by  the  Corporation  ? — No. 
That  is  done  by  the  representatives  of  the  newspapers. 
They  as  far  as  possible  get  a  mean  average  of  the 
prices  of  the  various  classes  of  meat,  etc.,  but  from 
my  experience  of  the  meat  market  it  is  impossible  to 
get  a  correct  and  true  return  of  prices  for  publication. 
The  prices  fluctuate  from  early  in  the  morning  until 
the  market  closes. 

3124.  What  do  you  say  about  a  controlling  combina- 
tion as  to  prices  in  the  Central  Meat  Market? — 
I  don't  think  there  is  one. 

3123.  Do  you  think  one  could  be  established  ? — No. 
I  don't  think  one  could  be  established  as  long  as  com- 
peting countries,  .\ustralia.  New  Zealand,  South 
America,  and  the  Continent  remain  outside  the  con- 
trol of  the  combination. 

3126.  As  to  beef,  Australia  and  New  Zealand  are  not 
very  serious  competitors  ?— At  the  present  time  no, 
but  with  improvements  in  refrigeration  no  doubt 
larger  quantities  will  come. 

3127.  Is  it  possible,  at  any  rate  at  present,  to  bring 
in  chilled  meat? — There  is  frozen  meat  from  New- 
Zealand. 

3128.  Practically  no  chilled  meat  comes? — Practi- 
cally none. 

3129.  Chilled  meat  is  very  superior  in  quality  to 
frozen  ?— Undoubtedly.     It  commands  a  better  price. 

3130.  From  South  .\merica  a  little  chilled  meat 
does  come  ? — Yes,  and  greater  quantities  are  expected. 

3131.  There  is  no  beef  from  the  colonies? — Verv 
little. 

3132.  I  suppose  that  the  fresh  meat  from  this 
country  competss,  too  ? — Yes. 

3133.  But  frozen  meat  you  would  not  regard  as 
a  competitor  with  chilled  meat? — No.-  But  it  de- 
pends on  supplies. 

3134.  You  go  on  to  say  that,  in  your  view,  if  the 
meat  products  from  the  oversea  sources  indicated 
were  controlled  by  a  group  of  powerful  firms,  there 
could  be  a  combination  ? — There  is  bound  to  be  if  the 
production  of  this  country  is  not  sufficient  to 
counteract  it. 

3135.  Is  not  the  situation  already  such  with  respect 
to  chilled  meat?— It  is  not. 

3136.  In  what  way  not.  The  North  American 
chilled  beef,  some  people  hold,  is  controlled  by  the 
Beef  Trust?— I  don't  think  that.  I  have  watched  this 
carefully  for  some  time.  I  believe  the  Americans  are 
astute  enough  to  get  the  best  prices  they  possibly  can 
for  their  own  goods,  and  by  decentralisation  they 
are  in  this  position  that  they  have  less  meat  to  put 
upon  Smithfield,  and  in  that  sense  they  may  be  work- 
ing to  get  better  prices  all  round  for  their  commodity. 

3137.  Is  it  your  view  that  there  is  no  North  Ameri- 
can beef  combination  at  all  ?• — That  is  my  view. 

3138.  And  that  the  stories  of  the  existence  of  a 
North  American  Beef  Turst  are  an  illusion? — I  think 
so.  From  what  I  see  in  the  trade,  the  representa- 
tives of  the  Morris,  the  Armour,  and  the  Swift  beef 
companies   are  keen   competitors. 

3139.  There  is  hot  competition  in  your  view  between 
the  various  North  American  firms  in  Smithfield 
Market?— So  far  as  I  can  see,  yes. 

3110.  Have  you  ever  heard  it  said  tliat  they  meet 
together   periodically? — I    have   never   seen    them.     I 
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am  in  the  market  at  various  times  from  the  opening 
to  the  close. 

3141.  They  might  meet  elsewhere  than  in  the 
market  ? — Possibly. 

3142.  Suppose  there  was  such  a  combination,  they 
would  be  able  to  regulate  the  prices  of  chilled  beef? — 
■Of  certain  classes  of  beef. 

3143.  According  to  what  you  tell  me  here  they 
have  complete  control  of  chilled  beef  ?— They  only 
control  a  section  of  South  American  chilled  beef  at 
the  present  time. 

3144.  You  say  that  until  they  get  control  of  the 
Soutli  American  supply  they  cannot  control  even  the 
dulled  l>eef?— Yes. 

3145.  Perhaps  I  had  better  read  for  the  other 
members  of  the  Committee  the  letter  which  you  have 
written  :  ^^^ 

•MEAT   TRADE   COMBINATION. 
*'  Central  Jlarkets, 

"  London,  2nd  November,  1908. 

'•  Gentlemen,— I  very  respectfully  submit,  in  regard 
to  the  above-mentioned  subject  and  particularly  in 
connection  with  London  meat  supply,  that,  in  my 
opinion,  no  controlling  combination  such,  for'instance, 
as  exists  in  the  United  States  of  America,  exists  or 
can  exist  under  prevailing  conditions  in  the  Central 
Markets. 

■  .\s  long  as  the  meat  products  of  Australasia, 
South  .\merica,  the  Continent,  and  our  own  country 
continue  to  arrive  as  now,  through  many  competi- 
tive channels,  such  a  combination  could  not  be  main- 
tained. If,  however,  the  meat  products  from  the  over- 
sea sources  indicated  were  controlled  by  a  group  of 
powerful  firms,  it  is  obvious  such  a  combination  could 
dominate  at  will  to  a  most  serious  extent  the  pricc- 
of  meat  on  the  London  market,  as  the  present  20  per 
cent,  proportion  of  British  supplies  arriving  there 
could  not  be,  under  existing  conditions,  increased 
sufficiently  to  counteract  the  combines  influence. 

"  At  the  present  time  a  retail  buyer  of  meat  has  the 
option  of  attending  the  Central  Market  and  suiting 
himself  and  his  particular  class  of  trade. 

"  He  can  regulate  his  purchases  according  to  price, 
and  has  the  choice,  if  buying  beef,  of  either  Scotch, 
English,  English  killed  American,  American  chilled, 
South  American  chilled,  South  American  frozen, 
Australasian  frozen,  and  soon  South  African  frozen. 

"For  instance,  if  the  price  asked  for  Scotch, 
English,  or  English  killed  American,  prove  to  be 
prohibitive,  or  too  high,  then  he  can  arrange  his 
purchases  accordingly,  and  falls  back  upon  either  of 
the  cheaper  classes  of  beof  to  make  up  the  major  or 
minor  portion,  as  the  case  may  be,  of  his  require- 
ments. 

"  One  thing  is  certain,  if  he  has  to  get  beef  he  gets 
it  '  fresh  killed.'  or  otherwise. 

•  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  retailer  has  ifl 
turn  to  meet  the  demand  made  by  his  customers,  and 
obtain  meat  of  one  class  or  the  other  to  suit  their 
varjing  requirements,  and  his  very  best  efforts,  if  his 
prices  are  too  high,  may  be  checkmated  by  a  run  on 
very  cheap  frozen  meat  or  rabbits. 

"  The  same  thing  happens  if  purchasing  mutton 
and  lamb,  for  he  has  the  option  of  fresh  killed 
Scotch.  English.  Dutch,  and  South  American  Conti- 
nental killed.  New  Zealand  frozen  (many  brands), 
.\ustralian  frozen  fmany  brands),  and  South 
-American   Cmany  brands). 

"Or.  if  requiring  pork,  he  has  the  choice  of  fresh 
killed  Dutch,  and  other  Continental,  English,  and 
Tri«h.  or  frozen   American   and   .\ustralasian. 

-"  But  in  a  much  lesser  degree,  as  the  stringeiicy 
in  which  the  Local  Government  Board  regulations 
have  been  carried  out  at  the  Central  Markets,  has 
c!»iised  a  shrinkage  in  the  number  of  English  and 
Irish  pisfs  marketed,  and  practically  left  the  field 
c\f!\r  for  the  Dutch  competitor,  so  much  so,  that  the 
Dutch  producer  may  bo  said  to  have  nearly  a 
"^'lonopoly  of  the  pork  trade  of  the  market. 

'■  In  the  United  States  of  America  a  combination 
or  Meal  Trust  exists,  because  that  country  produces 
mnre  meat  than  it  can  consume,  also  because  its 
vinrres  of  supply  are  conserved  and  manipulated  by 
the  practically  unTimited  capital,  and  consequent 
power  of  the  firms  forming  the  Trust." 
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Do  you  know  anything  of  the  Trust,   or   are   you 

accepting  it  from   what  you   have  heard  ? — There  has 

been    a    Government    inquiry    in  the    States    which 
proved  that. 

3140.  You  c(mtinue :  "  But  for  such  prolific  pro- 
ductivity, importations  from  other  countries  into 
the  United  States  of  America,  and  attendant  compe- 
tition, would  place  the  meat  trade  there  on  a  some- 
what similar  basis  to  that  of  our  country  to-day. 

"  An  unique  system  of  decentralisation  has  been 
gradually  built  up  in  this  country  by  the  American 
meat  companies. 

"  The  opening  up  of  wholesale  meat  depots  around 
London,  and  up  and  down  the  country,  advertised 
and  brought  their  products,  with  all  its  potent  possi- 
bilities right  to  the  shop  door  of  the  suburban  and 
provincial  retail  butchers. 

"  Their  methods  in  this  respect  have  been  followed 
by  the  representatives  or  agents  of  the  leading 
Colonial,  South  American,  and  Continental  exporters. 

"  Such  a  system  of  distribution  must  eventually 
enable  all  concerned  to  gauge  the  requirements  of  the 
various  localities  they  serve,  and  thereb3-  to  a  great 
extent  regulate  their  supplies  to  different  parts  and 
centres  with  the  object  of  obtaining  the  best  value 
for  their  commodities. 

"After  all,  this  is  simply  a  business  transaction, 
and  practised  daily  more  or  less  in  every  other  trade. 

"  I  believe  the  over-cheapening  of  meat  caused  by 
a  glut  of  irregular  irapcrtations  is  of  little  use  to  the 
community  and  very  disastrous  to  producers  of  British 
meat. 

"  The  old  economic  doctrines  respecting  supply  and 
demand  hold  equally  good  to-day. 

"  The  scientific  method,  however,  of  preserving  meat 
by  refrigeration  and  cold  storage  causes  perhaps  tem- 
porary deviations  from  the  rule,  but  it  enables  the 
producer  or  trader  to  take  additional  advantages  of 
market  which  formerly  were  impossible. 

"  This,  however,  must  be  said  of  refrigeration  and 
cold  storage — it  has  put  the  possibility  of  a  meat  diet 
within  reach  of  the  poorer  classes  of  the  community, 
and  with  their  greater  knowledge  as  to  the  proper 
treatment  for  preserver!  and  frozen  meat  for  domestic 
purposes  the  consumption  must  still  greatly  increase. 

"In  fact,  compared  with  the  year  1887  the  tonnage 
of  refrigerated  and  frozen  meat  passing  through  the 
Central  Markets  onlv  in  1907  shows  an  increase  of 
170.2.'30  tons,  or  431  per  cent. 

"  I  believe  there  will  be  less  need  to  be  apprehen- 
sive as  to  the  future  of  the  meat  supply  of  the  country 
and  London  if  the  supply  of  English,  Irish,  and  Scotch 
productions  can  be  maintained  and  steps  taken  to 
encourage  and  increase  such  supplies,  also  every  in- 
ducement and  preference  is  extended  to  the  landing 
of  any  foreign  fat  live  stock  for  slauehter  at  the  two 
principal  foreign  animal  wharves,  Birkenhead  and 
Deptford." 

T  think  th.Tt  that  Inst  portion  is  outside  our  terms  of 
reference.  The  rest  of  the  letter  is  decidedly  outside 
our  terms  of  reference,  and  there  is  no  necessity  to 
read  it.  A  great  deal  of  that  is  argument  rather  than 
statement  of  fact,  but  there  nre  two  statements  that 
T  would  like  to  ask  about.  Yon  say  that  .American 
firms  have  opened  wholesale  meat  depots  all  around 
T/ondon.  Were  they  the  people  who  first  began  that 
plan? — I  should  sav  yes. 

3147.  Armour's  and  Swift's  practically? — Armour's. 
Swift's,  and  Morris.  They  were  quickly  followed  by 
representatives  of  Colonial  and  South  American 
houses. 

3148.  Could  you  tell  us  which  Colonial  and  South 
American  houses  you  have  particularly  in  view? — 
T.ake  Croydon.  All  the  principal  American,  South 
American,  and  Australasian  importers  are  represented 
there. 

3149.  I  understand  that  in  your  view  there  is  n» 
combination  on  Smithfield  Market  which  fixes  prices 
or  supplies? — That  is  so. 

3150.  Of  any  kind  or  sort?— Of  any  kind  or  sort. 
31ol.  Nor  any   att<^nipt  to  do  so? — Naturally  every 

salesman    tries    to    get   the   test   prices    possible,    but 

there  is   no   combination   with  that  view.  • 

3152.  ((Mr.  Fountain.)  About  these  tables  you  have 

been  good  enough  to  hand  in  with  regard  to  monthly 
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supplies  for  the  years  1906  and  1907  and  part  of  1908, 
do  1  undersUnd  that  similar  tables  could  not  be 
given  for  earlier  years?— They  could. 

3163  I  am  not  interested  particularly  in  tlio 
monthly  prices  of  the  earlier  years,  but  I  am  rather 
intere«t«»  m  tho  total  sources  of  supply  for  tlie  year. 
Do  you  think  you  could  furnish  this  for  us  for  tho 
earlier  years,  going  back  and  putUng  in  the  heads 
United  Kingdom,  Australasian,  North  American  Jing- 
lish  killed.  North  and  South  American  chilled  and 
froKn,  and  Continental  ?— I  think  so. 

3164  It  will  be  interesting  for  the  reason  that  for 
the  years  190f.  and  1007  there  was  no  very  great 
change  in  the  supplies  of  meat.  There  was  a  big  drop 
in  the  supplies  of  home  meat  between  11)04  and  IMo, 
and  a  corresponding  rise  in  the  impork'd  meat,  and  1 
want  to  know  where  that  rise  in  the  imported  meat 
came  from.  Perhaps  you  could  let  me  know  that  ?— 
I  could  furnish  those  particular  years.  1904  and  1905. 

3155.  A  similar  thing  happened  between  tha  years 
1896  and  1899,  where  there  was  a  big  jump  in  the 
imported  meat  and  a  big  fall  in  the  supply  ?— Those 
years  you  would  like  to  have  monthly. 

3156.  I  am  not  interested  in  the  monthly  figures  for 
the  moment,  but  merely  the  total  of  the  year?— Very 
well,  from  1898  forward. 

3157.  Can  you  give  any  information  off-hand  as  to 
why  that  very  big  change  took  place  in  1899,  when 
there  was  a  big  falling  off  in  home  supplies  from 
190,000  to  172,000  tons.  It  seems  to  have  been  a  very 
sudden  fall,  and  there  was  a  corresponding  rise  in 
imported  meat?— I  will  include  my  answer  to  that 
with  the  information  you  have  asked  for. 

3158.  You  have  no  knowledge  at  the  moment  as  to 
what  happened  that  year?— No. 

3159.  Because  this  decline  in  home  supplies,  and 
rise  in  imported  supplies,  seems  to  have  taken  place 
in  jumps?— In  1904  the  system  of  classification  was 
wrong.  That  will  account  for  the  serious  drop  be- 
tween 1901  and  1905. 

3160.  Perhaps  you  will  explain  that  a  little  more 
clearly.  In  what  way  was  the  classification  wrong? 
— Meat,  etc.,  arriving  at  the  market  classified  under 
different  headings.  Meat  coming  from  Birkenhead 
was  classified  as  country  killed  meat,  whereas  it 
should  have  been  classified  as  American  ■  English 
killed." 

3161.  (Chairman.)  You  will  have  an  opportunity 
of  looking  through  a  proof  of  your  evidence  ?— Very 
well. 

3162.  (Mr.  Founfain.)  There  is  a  distinct  increase 
in  the  supplies  in  lOOO.  and  a  drop  in  11107? — The 
supplies  in  1906  were  forced  up  largely  by  Soutn 
American  competing  firms  sending  up  a  iot  of  meal, 
t-j  the  market.  The  same  firms  did  not  send  such 
heavy  supplies  to  thy  market  in  1907.  In  my  opinion 
they  found  other  outlets. 

3163.  In  London  1 — In  London,  and  by  decentral- 
isation up  and  down  the  country. 

3164.  Does  that  meat  which  is  got  rid  of  in  Lon3on 
without  going  through  the  market  pay  any  foil? — 
No,  except  in  the  case  of  a  person  with  whom  we 
have  an  agreement  to  pay  toll,  whether  the  meat 
comes  on  the  market  or  not.  A  man  coming  on  the 
market,  and  getting*  the  advantage  of  it,  does  so  on 
the  assumption  that  he  will  declare  to  us  those  sales 
of  meat  by  sample,  and  deliveries  made  ex  store  to 
the  retailer. 

3165.  Suppose  the  sale  of  the  meat  does  not  take 
place  in  the  market,  the  meat  does  not  pay  the  toll? — 
ft  does  not,  because  we  should  not  know  of  the  trans- 
action, but  the  City  Corporation  claim  to  have  the 
right  of  market  over  seven  miles  in  either  direction 
from  the  Central  Market. 

3166.  That  is  part  of  the  Corporation  monopoly, 
that  they  can  claim  toll  on  any  meat  that  is  sold 
within  seven  miles  of  the  Central  Meat  Market?— 
iTea. 

3107.  .\re  the  receipts  from  tolls  more  important 
than  the  receipts  from  rents? — No,  because,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  receipts  from  tolls  would  avcrag.-  half  the 
rental.     We  are  bound  by  statute  as  to  rentals. 


3168.  The  statute  would  apply  to  tho  market  in 
existence  at  the  time  it  was  passed? — Yes. 

3169.  It  does  not  apply  to  any  future  markets  you 
may  build? — No;  in  any  markets  built  after  that  we 
are  allowed  to  charge  what  rent  we  could  obtain  by 
tender. 

3170.  Are  your  markets  fully  occupied  ?— There  are 
some  few  empty  shops,  but  the  meat  market  proper- 
is  fully  occupied. 

3171.  The  only  available  holdings  are  in  the  annexe? 
— That  is  full  at  present. 

3172.  Where  are  the  available  shops? — In  the  outer 
buildings  we  have  some  empty  shops. 

3173.  But  for  the  meat? — For  the  meat  trad©  we 
have  only  one  shop  empty.  That  is  an  exterior  posi- 
tion, not  within  the  market. 

3174.  For  an  empty  shop  of  that  kind  you  would 
l>;  prepared  to  receive  tenders? — Y'es. 

3175.  Do  you  say  you  will  take  the  highest  bidder  ? — 
It  so  happens  that  in  the  case  of  this  particular  shop 
we  can  take  the  highest  bid  or  tender,  as  the  case  may 
b-j. 

3176.  I  understand  that  part  of  Smithfield  Market 
was  vacant  for  a  considerable  number  of  years? — That 
is  so. 

3177.  And  you  only  got  tenants  by  coming  down 
in  price? — That  is  so. 

3178.  That  is  originally  you  said  you  would  not  take 
less  than  a  certain  price,  and  afterwards  you  came 
down  ? — Yes. 

3179.  Are  the  particulars  of  those  prices  at  which 
you  are  prepared  to  take  tenants  published?  Suppose 
it  had  been  originally  threepence  a  square  foot  for  the 
shop  and  the  Corporation  decide  that  they  would  take 
twopence  halfpenny,  and  a  man  comes  along  and 
offers  twopence  halfpenny,  would  the  fact  that  it 
was  going  at  twopence  halfpenny  be  notified  to  other 
possible  applicants? — No.  What  we  do  is  to  adver- 
tise the  minimum  rental  we  are  allowed  to  take. 

3180.  What  really  happens  is  that  whan  you  fill  up 
these  shops  you  fill  them  up  at  a  higher  price  than 
your  advertised  medium  ? — The  minimum  rent  was 
put  at  twopence  \iet  square  foot  and  would-be  stall- 
holders competing  with  one  another  to  get  a  stall 
would  offer  a  higher  rate.  After  some  time,  for 
various  reasons,  they  dropped  out  one  after  the  other 
and  the  Committee  had  the  market  on  their  hands 
for  a  long  time.  Recently,  the  Markets  Committee 
offered  a  rebate  off  the  minimum  rental. 

3181.  Was  that  rebate  publicly  announced?— 
Through  the  Court  of  Common  Council  it  would  be, 
because  the  proceedings  of  the  Court  are  published  in 
the  public  Press. 

3182.  There  is  no  truth  in  the  allegation  that  re- 
bates were  given  to  large  American  firms  which  were 
not  extended  to  other  firms?- Not  at  all.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  but  for  the  American  people  going  into  the 
Annexe  market,  it  would  have  been  empty ;  they 
went  there  and  created  business. 

3183.  As  regards  that  portion  of  your  old  market 
which  is  let  at  a  statutory  rental  of  a  penny  a  square 
foot,  when  a  firm  ceases  to  do  business,  when,  for 
instance.  An  individual  holder  dies  or  his  business 
is  given  up,  is  that  notified  to  the  public? — No. 

3184.  Suppose  a  firm  decides  it  is  going  to  give  up 
business,  and  enters  into  a  private  arrangement  with 
another  firm  that  it  is  going  to  sell  its  goodwill 
to  that  other  firm,  and  that  other  firm  makes  appli- 
cation to  the  Corporation  for  the  tenancy,  is  that  fact 
notified  to  the  general  public  at  the  time? — No. 
What  happ<Mis  is  \  B  is  going  out  of  business  for 
some  reason  or  another  and  he  introduces  a  successor, 
and  the  Markets  Committee  in  their  judgment  accept 
or  otherwise  his  nominee. 

3185.  Practically  any  decent  tenant  of  whom  you 
have  no  reason  to  complain  is  at  liberty  to  nominate 
his  successor,  and  the  Markets  Committee,  unless 
they  have  grave  reason  to  the  contrary,  accept  the 
nomination?— Quite  so.  As  a  matter  of  fact  in  my 
opinion  that  is  one  of  tlie  best  systems  they  could 
adopt,   because   to  my  knowledge"  we  had   two  shops 
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empty  in  the  Central  Meat  Market  quite  recently 
both  in  very  good  positions.  We  advertised  these 
shcips  in  the  London  and  provincial  papers  and  in 
the  trade  papers.  The  class  of  applicants  we  got 
could  not  be  compared  with  the  successors  to  some 
of  the  businesses  1  have  seen  transferred. 

31S6.  I  understand  your  view  is  that  these  big 
American  firms  do  form  a  Trust  in  America  ? — Yes. 

3187.  Can  you  suggest  how  firms,  which  are  so 
closely  allied  as  these  firms  are  in  the  United  States, 
can  be  strictly  competitive  in  this  country  ? — As  far 
as  I  can  judge  each  representing  firm  here  handles 
its  own  consignments.  For  instance,  the  Swift  Coml 
pany  tries  independently  of  the  others  to  get  the  best 
possible  returns. 

3188.  It  is  selling  beef  on  commission  for  the 
American  company  ? — Yes. 

3189.  Do  you  suggest  that  it  would  be  to  the 
advantage  of  the  xVmerican  firms  and  agents  in  this 
country  to  be  strictly  competitive? — Decidedly. 

3190.  It  is  to  the  advantage  of  the  American  firms? 
Certainly.  If  I  were  the  representative  I  should  do 
my  best  to  get  the  best  return  for  the  commodity  with 
which  I  was  dealing. 

3191.  Do  you  suggest  that  would  1  e  to  the  advantage 
of  the  American  firms  for  which  you  were  acting? — 
Yes. 

3192.  What  advantage  would  it  be  for  you? — Take 
a  day  like  last  Friday,  what  advantage  would  it  be 
for  Swift's  representative  to  make  an  arrangement 
with  Morris  or  Armour  to  hold  out  for  a  price.  Wo 
had  2,000  tons  of  meat  in  the  morning.  At  3  p.m. 
the  bottom  of  the  market  was  knocked  out  hours 
before — one-tliird  of  that  remained  on  hand,  owing 
to  climatic  conditions,  when  on  an  ordinary  day  the 
market  would  have  been  empty. 

3193.  (Mt.  Weddel.)  Can  you  give  the  names  of 
the  two  firms  that  occupy  nine  shops  each  ? — One  is 
Messrs.  H.  S.  Fitter  and  Sons.  They  are  largely 
interested  in  colonial  and  British  supplies.  The  other 
is  Messrs.  Link.  They  are  principally  engaged  in  the 
smoked   bacon   and   provision  business. 

3194.  (Mr.  Ward.)  There  is  no  truth,  I  suppose,  in 
the  statement  that  one  of  the  American  firms  or 
the  American  firms  between  them  own  44  shops? — 
Not  the  slightest. 

319.9.  You  went  to  Smithfield  in  1904?— Y"es. 

3196.  Do  you  know  what  was  the  usual  rate  of  com- 
mission paid  to  commission  salesmen  ? — No ;  but  at 
present  I  think  it  varies  between  two  and  three  per 
cent. 

3197.  Was  the  common  rate  ever  so  much  as  five  ? — 
On  American  meat? 

3198.  Yes?— Not  since  1904.  What  may  have  been 
the  case  before  that  I  do  not  know. 

3199.  You  need  not  answer  this  if  you  don't  wisli 
to  Are  you  acquainted  with  allegations  of  improper 
dealings  on  the  part  of  the  commission  salesmen  in 
their  dealings  with  the  American  importers? — Yes.  1 
have  heard  so^  and  I  believe  now  that  if  those  old 
representatives  who  acted  as  agents  for  the  sale  of 
American  beef  had  made  proper  returns,  the  Ameri- 
cans would  not  be  in  Smithfield  today. 

3200.  They  would  have  been  mere  importers? — No. 
They  would  not  be  here  at  all. 

•3201.  As  it  is  they  are  both  importers  and  their 
own  distributors? — That  is  bo. 

3202.  You  need  not  answer  this  if  you  do  not  want 
to.  What  goes  on  when  a  shop  is  transferred?  You 
have  got  a  shop,  say,  and  I  want  to  have  it.  Do  I 
go  to  the  committee  and  say  :  "  Look  here,  if  I  buy 
this  shop  will  it  be  transferred  to  me"? — Not  at  all. 
Recently  we  have  had  some  trouble  on  this  question. 
In  June  last  the  Markets  Committee  drew  up  a  re- 
gulation, which  runs  as  follows:  "That  although  no 
general  recognition  of  the  right  of  tenants  to  alienate 
or  dispose,  by  sale  or  otherwise,  olE  the  business  as 
cairied  on  at  particular  holdings  in  the  market  has 
hitherto  prevailed,  or  can  now  be  acknowledged,  ap- 
plications affecting  tenancies  will,  as  hitherto,  be  very 
carefully  considered  by  the  committee  on  their  re- 
spective merits,  due  regard  being  had   to  the  nature 


and  conditions  of  the  holdings,  and  the  extent  and 
conduct  of  the  business,  and  the  interests  ol  the 
public  market."  What  would  happen  is  this.  A  B 
has  a  business  for  disposal.  He  appeals  to  the 
Markets  Committee,  asking  them  to  allow  him  to 
transfer  the  goodwill  of  the  business,  and  introducing 
you  at  the  same  time. 

3203.  That  is,  I  give  A  B  £12,000  for  the  introduc- 
tion:  is  that  it? — No.  You  give  that  for  the  busi- 
ness you  are  purchasing. 

3204.  It  comes  to  the  same  thing.  Of  course,  some- 
times you  have  to  turn  a  man  out? — Occasionally 
that  happens. 

3205.  Then  you  advertise  for  a  successor,  and  con- 
sider the  applications? — Yes. 

3206.  (Mr.  Field.)  You  have  been  superintendent 
of  the  market  only  for  the  last  years? — ies. 

3207.  You  have  nothing  to  do  with  Islington 
Market,  but  only  with  the  dead  meat  market  ?— That 
is  so. 

3208.  Have  you  been  struck  with  the  fact  that  the 
native  supply  has  been  diminishing,  and  the  foreiga 
supply  increasing  ? — Yes. 

3209.  What  do  you  attribute  that  to?  You  have 
here  the  heavy  charge  of  the  railway  companies  for 
live  animals.  That  one  reason.  Did  you  ever  hear 
anything  about  the  absence  of  liability  in  the  case  of 
carrying  companies  for  bruises  or  damages  to  cattle 
or  meat? — Yes. 

3210.  "  The  growth  of  local  markets  within  a  short 
distance  of  London  "—you  mean  by  that  decentralisa- 
tion to  a  certain  extent  of  dead  meat  ^nd  also  new 
markets  being  formed  for  sales  that  used  not  to  exist? 
— Yes. 

3211.  Then  there  is  the  absence  of  any  compensa- 
tion to  owners  of  carcasses  seized  as  affected  with 
tuberculosis  where  admittedly  the  presence  of  disease 
was  nL>t  apparent  when  the  animal  was  alive? — Yes. 

3212.  You  say  you  have  340  tenants  occupying  344 
holdings.  I  understand  that  the  tenancy  is  only 
weekly? — That  is  so. 

3213.  You  have  a  great  many  firms  that  occupy  a 
large  number  of  shops.  Are  these  principally  in  the 
meat  trade  or  are  they  in  the  bacon  or  other  trades  ?— 
Sixty-seven  firms  occupy  more  than  one  shop  each; 
two  firms  occupy  nine  shops.  One  is  in  the  bacon 
and  provision  trade  and  one  in  the  Colonial  and 
British  meat  trade. 

3214.  How  many  shops  have  Armour's  ? — At  present 
they  have  four. 

3215.  How  many  have  Swift's  ?— Swift's  have  six. 

3216.  How  many  have  Sulzberger  ?— Archer  and 
Sulzberger  have  three  holdings. 

3217.  Would  you  be  able  to  give  us  an  idea  approxi- 
mately of  the  percentage  of  foreign  meat  that  is  sold 
compared  with  native  produce?— The  native  produce 
coming  into  the  market  from  Scotland,  Ireland,  and 
England  is  just  20  per  cent. 

3218.  You  get  very  little  from  Ireland  ?—Verr 
little.  '^ 

3219.  Eighty  per  cent,  of  the  meat  sold  here  in 
London  is  foreign  produce  practically  ? — That  is  so. 

3220.  Do  you  consider  that  a  satisfactory  condition  ? 
— I  do  not.  I  have  explained  in  two  or  three  of  my 
reports  before  mo  that  a  country  dependent  on  a 
foreign  supply  is  absolutely  at  the  mercy  of  some 
attacking  country  in  the  future. 

3231.  You  say  that  these  holdings  are  held  by 
weekly  tenants.  Are  you  aware  that  until  a  recent 
period,  although  these  holdings  were  regarded  by  the 
tenants  as  weekly  tenancies,  yet  they  were  of  opinion 
that  they  could  not  be  put  out  of  them  ? — I  think  that 
opinion  holds  good'  now.  Where  a  man  carries  on  a 
good  business  and  there  is  no  complaint  against  him 
there  is  no  reason  why  he  should  not  remain  as  long 
as  he  continues  so. 

3222.  But  you  did  evict  a  tenant  recently.  The 
father  died,  and  then  when  the  young  fellow  wanted 
to  carry  on  the  business  you  would  not  allow  him  ?— 
That  is  .a  matter  of  the  policy  now  before  my  com- 
mittee that  I  would  not  go  into. 
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«*3.  .\nother  •tatement  you  made  is  that  some  of 
Umm  »hop»  would  have  bwn  empty  only  the  Ameri- 
cans came  and  took  thom?— That  w  so. 

3224.  Would  the  rtas^.n  bv  that  there  was  not  a 
Ruffici.-nt   supply  of   native  meat  ?-L ndoubtedly. 

S»6.  So  that  one  of  the  main  reasons  why  *« 
fomgner.  have  such  a  hold  on  the  Central  Meat 
Market  is  because  you  have  not  the  supply  of  native 
produo-  to  sell— is  not  that  it?— Yes. 

3326.  You  say  you  have  only  one  shop  vacant  in  the 
outaide  place?— \es. 

3227.  The  annexe  is  full,  and  the  other  is  not  in  the 
aaiMze.  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  you  always  have 
a  good  d.>mand  for  the  shops— that  is  to  say  if  there 
WW  a  tenant  leaving  you  have  got  others  coming  along 
for  it  t— Yes. 

3228.  You  have  more  applicants  than  you  have 
shops  to  let  ?— That  is  so. 

3220.  Do  you  think  from  your  knowledge  of  the 
way  the  business  is  carried  on  that  the  producers  of 
native  meat  arc  given  the  same  facilities  for  their  busi- 
ness as  the  foreigners  are?  For  instance,  are  you 
aware  that  the  railway  freight  from  Liverpool  to  Lon- 
don is  calculated  in  such  a  way  that  it  favours  the 
foreigner  by  giving  cheaper  freights  to  large  parcels 
which  the  native  cannot  command? — Yes,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  your  native  producers  won't  com- 
bine so  as  to   aggregate  supplies. 

3230.  Are  you  aware  of  any  kind  of  combination 
among  the  native  producers?— I  have  heard  of  no 
rombination. 

.?231.  Are  you  aware  that  they  have  not  anything 
like  the  same  association  as  the  frozen  meat  traders? 
— They  arn  no  similar  combination. 

3232.  Do  you  consider  that  they  are  at  a  disadvan- 
tage owing  to  that  fact ?— Undoubtedly. 

3233.  Are  you  of  oi)inion  that  the  Trust  system  is 
better  for  the  seller  of  the  meat,  and  also  that  the 
Frozen  >reat  Trade  Association  manage  things  better 
than  the  n:itivo  producers ?— It  would  be  better  to  sell 
meat  under  the  auspices  of  an  association,  or  any 
irther  combination  if  there  is  one,  than  allow  it  to 
dribble  into  the  market  haphazard. 

3234.  There  is  no  combination  that  you  are  aware 
of  among  the  producers  of  native  meat  who  send  goods 
to  be  sold  in  Tx)ndon  in  the  same  way  as  there  is 
among  the  frozen  meat  traders  about  sending  out 
prices  7 — No. 

323.").  There  is  no  control  of  the  supply?— No. 

3236.  (Mr.  limcerman.)  You  say  that  want  of  com- 
bination is  the  cause  of  the  English  producer's— -I 
won't  say  downfall  in  the  English  market — but  of  his 
being  compelled  to  take  a  back  seat? — Yes.  If  there 
were  more  combination  in  the  counties,  districts,  or 
sections  of  this  country,  where  they  could  aggregate 
and  know  exactly  when  and  how  to  put  their  meat  or 
their  supplies  on  the  market,  they  would  be  in  a 
•losition  to  have  the  same  advantages  as  the  Colonies 
and  the  South  and  North  Americans.  Want  of  com- 
bination has  probably  been  as  much  as  anything  to 
fhe  disadvantage  of  the  British  produwr.  He  cannot 
rommand  good  transit  freight  because  he  is  sending 
up  a  basketful  wheVe  he  ought  to  send  tons. 

3237.  What  is  the  province  of  the  Corporation  in 
this  matter?  Simply  to  get  what  rental  they  can? 
Or  is  there  any  duty  cast  on  them  with  regard  to 
studying  the  interests  of  Enijlish  trade? — T  think  the 
Corporation  of  London,  through  the  Markets  Com- 
mittee, have  always  tried  to  encourage  and  help  the 
British  producer.  I  have  known  cases  of  transfer 
takine  plaie  when  the  question  has  be<»n  considered 
what  influence  the  incoming  tenant  has  in  regard 
t-  British  produce,  and  I  think  a  man  coming  into 
tile  Central  Market  w<iuld  have  a  greater  prefer- 
enc  witli  the  Markers  Committee  if  he  could  show 
thut  he  was  going  to  run  his  business  pntirelv  for 
British  nroduce  rather  than  bring  in  Colonial,  Ameri- 
can, or  South  American. 

32.18.  .\11owing  the  American  firms  to  pay  hnge 
prices,  not  to  the  Corporation,  but  to  other  iie<iplo.  for 
positions  in  the  market — is  not  that  playing  into  the 


hands  of  Americans  as  against  English  traders?— I 
fancy  that  is  a  question  of  policy  which  I  would  rather 
not  answer. 

3239.  You  know  of  the  case  in  which  there  was  a 
sum  of  £12,000  paid?— Yes. 

3240.  Could  you  say  whether  that  £12,000  went  into 
the  hands  of  the  Corporation? — No. 

3241.  I  take  it  you  are  getting  improved  rentals 
now? — Only  for  a  very  small  section  of  the  hold- 
ings in  the  market.  We  are  tied  down  by  Statute. 
We  cannot  raise  our  rentals. 

3242.  Although  you  cannot  raise  your  rents  the 
system  is  adopted  of  allowing  other  people  to  make 
large  sums  of  money  out  of  their  interests  in  the 
liolding.?  ? — No ;  on  the  value  of  the  business  they 
have  created. 

3243.  Who  are  paying  these  improved  rentals  for 
the  last  few  years — English  or  American  traders?— 
It  would  touch  both.  The  section  of  the  market 
affected  by  the  increased  rental  is  the  general  market 
and  the  annexe. 

3244.  In  regard  to  the  supply  to  that  market  ha» 
there  been  a  marked  decrease? — There  has  been  a 
gradual  increase,  but,  taking  into  consideration  the 
population  we  have  to  ser\e,  there  has  been  a  decrease. 

324.5.  The  decrease  is  marked  as  far  as  the  English 
supply  is  concerned? — Yes,  and  with  regard  to  th« 
other  supplies  also,  for  the  reason  that  the  American 
or  Colonial  grjes  outside  to  meet  the  customer. 

.3946.  Taking  the  market  as  a  distributive  agency, 
has  any  change  taken  plac«  in  its  position  in  that 
respect?— As  far  as  it  possibly  can  the  market  fulfils 
its  distributing  purpose  equally  well  to-day  as  ever 
it   did. 

3247.  I  thought  you  referred  to  some  of  the  Ameri- 
can firms  taking  the  trade  away  from  you  ? — Yes ; 
decentralisation  and  tlie  scientilic  method  of  treating 
meat  has  sini])ly  revolutionised  the  meat  trade  as 
formerly  known  in  Smithfield. 

.3248.  Has  that  affected  the  market  as  a  distribut- 
ing agency  ? — Yes. 

3249.  What  is  the  effect  of  that  on  the  English  con- 
sumer?— None.  But  it  has  helped  him  to  acquire  a 
taste  for  frozen  or  preserved  meats. 

32.50.  Is  it  within  your  knowledge  as  superintendent 
of  the  market  that  American  chilled  meat  has  been 
securing  higher  prices  than  English  meat? — Yes. 

32ol.  Is  it  because  the  markets  are  getting  gradu- 
ally into  the  control  of  American  firms? — I  don't 
think  so.  I  think  the  taste  of  the  public  in  regard 
to  frozen  and  chilled  meat  has  largely  changed  in  tjie 
last  few  years.  Many  people  who  would  not  look  at 
frozen  or  chilled  meat  now  use  it. 

3252.  Would  you  agree  as  the  cusiodian  of  the 
London  Central  Market  that  American  chilled  beef  is 
better  than  English  ? — Yes,  grade  for  grade. 

3253.  If  it  was  stated  by  American  firms  that  their 
beef  was  superior  to  English,  what  would  be  your 
answer? — I  should  have  to  admit  yes,  that  is  bearing 
in  mind  quality  for  quality  and  class  for  class,  as 
exhibited  in  the  Central  Market.  The  Americans 
have  the  best  breeding  stock.  The  South  Americans 
at  the  present  time  are  sending  the  carcasses  of  some 
of  the  finest  cattle.  Everything  is  on  the  upward 
glade.  The  Colonies  have  also  improved.  It  is  simply  a 
question  of  rapidity  of  transit  and.  perhaps,  a  better 
nieth<xl  of  preparing  the  .Australian  and  New  Zea- 
land meat  for  the  m.irket,  and  they  will  have  » 
much  greater  hold  in  the  future. 

3254.  I  think  you  stated  that  changes  are  talcing 
place  in  regard  to  the  supplies? — Yes. 

.3256.  Do  you  consider  those  changes  advantageous 
or  disadvantageous  to  the  English  trader? — It  is  a 
disadvantage  to  the  English  producer  to  see  the 
market  depending  for  its  supply  on  tiie  Continent  or 
some  other  country.  .\t  the  same  time  it  is  an  ad- 
vantage to  the  English  producer  if  those  commodities 
when   they   do  arrive,   command   as   high   a   price   as 
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possible  because  it  gives  him  a  chance  to  bring  in  his 
meat  and  sell  it  at  a  better  price. 

3255a.  Taking  things  as  you  find  them  to-day, 
would  you  say  that  the  changes  you  refer  to  are  dis- 
advantageous to  the  English  producer? — I  think  so. 
In  the  long  run  they  must  be. 

3256.  Have  you  a  strong  opinion  on  that  point? — 
Do  you  think  if  things  were  allowed  to  go  on  as 
they  have  been  going  that  the  evil  would  become 
accentuated  ? — Yes. 

{Chairman.)  This  is  a  long  way  off  our  reference. 
We  liave  got  to  consider  whether  these  combinations 
exist. 

3257.  (Mr.  Bowerman.)  I  may  take  it,  that  the 
Americans  have  at  the  present  time  as  strong  a  foot- 
hold as  they  have  had  at  any  previous  time? — Yes, 
in  the  sense  that  they  can  command  a  supply  of  meat 
to  that  market. 

32-58.  The  supplies  of  English  produce  are  de- 
creasing ? — Yes. 

3259.  That  is  an  important  matter  for  consideration 
by  the  Corporation  ? — Yes ;  they  have  the  matt€r  under 
consideration  at   the  present  time. 

3260.  What  difficulty  is  there,  so  far  as  the  English 
farmer  and  trader  are  concerned,  in  maintaining  their 
own  position  in  the  market? — None,  if  they  will  only 
wake  up  and  mind  their  own  business. 

3261.  Mind  their  own  business — what  does  that 
cc'nvey  ? — By  combining  so  as  to  reap  the  advantage 
in  one  or  two  ways :  as  regards  return,  and  as  re- 
gards railway  charges  to  and  fro. 

3262.  {Chairman.)  What  you  say  is  th«y  suffer  from 
want  of  combination? — Yes. 

{Chairman.)  That  shows,  as  far  as  the  English 
trader  is  concerned,  combination  does  not  exist  and 
you  think  it  ought  to  exist. 

3263.  {Mr.  Bmjcerman.)  May  I  take  it  that  in  your 
opinion  the  markets  were  established  in  the  interest 
of  English  traders,  English  agriculturists,  and  Eng- 
lish consumers? — Yes,  in  1868;  and  that  holds  good 
to-day. 

3264.  It  is  within  your  knowledge  that  some  of  the 
American  firms  hold  positions  in  the  market  under 
names  other  than  their  own  ? — I  should  like  to  know 
of  such  cases. 

3265.  I  thought  you  stated  that  six  shops  were 
held  by  the  secretary  of  Swift's? — On  the  facia  board 
it  would  be  the  Swift  Beef  Company,  with  the  name 
of  the  secretary  on  a  smaller  board  below.  I  rather 
misunderstood  you.  Anyone  going  through  the 
market  would  be  struck  by  the  first  name,  but  on 
closer  inspection  he  would  see  the  smaller  board  with 
the  secretary's  name :  that  is,  the  person  to  whom 
the  letting  is  actually  made. 

3266.  Is  it  within  your  knowledge  that  some  stalls 
in  other  names  than  those  comprising  the  Beef  Trust 
are  yet  held  for  these  firms? — If  you  give  informa- 
tion I  shall  be  glad  to  use  it  in  the  proper  quarter. 

3267.  It  was  stated  some  time  ago  meat  killed  at 
Birkenhead  was  sent  to  London  as  English  meat? — • 
I',  was  simply  a  clerical  error  in  classification.  To 
tht;  public  it  was  sold  as  Birkenhead  killed  American 
neat. 

3268.  With  regard  to  American  methods  of  doing 
business,  is  it  within  your  knowledge  that  these  firms 
sell  at  one  price  in  the  market  and  outside  they  sell 
at  another  through  the  agents  you  referred  to?— 
Officially  it  is  not  within  my  knowledge,  but  I  have 
hf-ard  that  such  is  the  case. 

3269.  Unofficially,  they  do  adopt  that  system  ?— I 
could  not  prove  it.  It  is  simply  what  one  hears  going 
up  and  down  the  market. 

3270.  You  will  be  in  a  position  to  hear  most  of  these 
rumours? — Yes. 

3271.  Has  any  dissatisfaction  been  expressed  to  you 
by  English  traders  as  to  the  position  which  the  Ameri- 
cans have  secured  in  the  market? — Yes.  That  would 
naturally  follow.  When  the  Americans  came  there  to 
do  their  own  business  they  did  it  in  their  own  way. 


and  naturally  they  cut  into  the  interests  of  soma 
people. 

3272.  Have  complaints  of  that  kind  been  brought  to 
your  knowledge? — Not  officially. 

3273.  I  think  you  said  the  American  footing  was 
extending  in   the   market? — Yes.     That   depends    on 

supply.  Up  to  1907  it  was  increasing.  This  year  it 
has  not  been  so  much,  because  their  supplies  were 
not  so  great,  owing  to  their  own  internal  afiairs  at 
home. 

3274.  With  regard  to  this  question  of  samples,  I 
think  you  said  that  a  sample  of  the  meat  which  is  in 
the  cold  stores  is  sent  into  the  market  and  the  sale 
takes  place  upon  that  sample,  but  the  bulk  never 
reaches  the  market.  Is  that  an  English  or  American 
method  of  doing  business? — Colonial  or  South 
American. 

3275.  {Mr.  Field.)  The  English  trader  would  not 
have  that  ?  He  would  not  have  the  supplies  ? — Eng- 
lish meat  is  perishable,  and  must  be  put  on  the  market 
at  once.  Meat  which  is  ivfrigerated  or  frozen  can 
be  hung  up  and  put  on  the  market  to  suit  the  seller. 
That  is  one  advantage  the  foreign  representative  na& 
got  over  the  English  producer. 

3276.  Is  that  done  through  the  Frozen  Meat  Trade- 
Association? — Not  as  an  association. 

3277.  {Mr.  Bowerman.)  So   far  as   America   is  con- 
cerned, has  not  a  Trust  existed  there? — Yes.     That  is  , 
com.mon  knowledge. 

3278.  The  same  firms  that  form  the  Trust  in  America 
have  large  holdings  in  your  market  ? — I  would  not  say 
that. 

{Chairman.)  We  know  the  facts, 

3279.  {Mr.  Bowerman.)  Swift  and  Morris  occupy  s 
prominent  position  in  your  market? — Yes. 

3280.  Has  it  ever  come  to  your  knowledge,  officially 
or  unofficially,  that  meetings  are  held  by  the  repre- 
sentatives of  these  firms  to  fix  prices  ? — Only  by 
rumour. 

3281.  Have  you  ever   taken  the  trouble  to   inquire 
into  the  truth  or  othei'wise  of  the  rumour  ? — No.     If 
I  were  to  notice  everything  I  hear  in  the  markets  I 
should    be    doing    nothing    else    but    inquiring    into  ■ 
rumours. 

3282.  You  are  not  an  international  official — yon  are 
an  English  official  ? — Yes. 

3283.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  Frozen  Meat 
Trade  Association  ? — I  know  there  is  such  an  associa- 
tion.    They  have  offices  near  the  market. 

3284.  Is  the  position  of  individual  members  of  that 
association  increasing  on  the  market? — I  cannot  say. 
I  know  there  are  tenants  in  the  market  numbers  of 
of  that  association  as  well  as  outside  people. 

3285.  You  know  that  Armour  and  Swift  have  an 
interest  in  that?— I  don't,  but  I  should  not  be  sur- 
prised. 

3286.  The  prices  prevailing  in  the  market  come 
under  your  notice  regularly  ?— They  do  not.  I  have- 
no  interest  in  the  matter  at  all  except  in  the  case  of  a 
dispute  as  to  the  return  of  a  sale  made  by  a  salesman. 

3287.  Would  it  be  true  that  compared  with  the  rent 
paid  by  English  firms  Messrs.  Armour  did  get  a 
reduction  at  the  hands  of  the  Corporation  ?— Yes  :  3d. 
to  2^d.  per  square  foot. 

3288.  This  is  within  your  time.  They  asked  the 
ccmmittee  for  a  reduction  in  their  rent? — Armour's 
are  in  the  annexe  market.  I  stated  just  now  that 
the  rentals  had  been  reduced  all  the  way  round. 

3289.  {Mr.  Field.)  It  was  only  in  common  with  the 
other  people  in  the  same  position? — Yes. 

3290.  Could  you  say  whether  or  not  that  reduction 
had  been  refused  to  an  English  firm  ? — There  has  been 
no  refu.sal  to  any  English  firm  since  1904.  We  have 
been  glad  to  get  them  into  the  annexe  market, 

•3a91.  You  remember  the  firm  of  Frost  and  Com- 
jiany  T — Yes. 

3292.  They  sold  their  business  to  Messrs.  Swift? — 
Yes. 

3293.  Do  the  railway  companies  or  the  American 
companies  own  the  vans  which  bring  the  American 
meat  into  the  market  ? — It  is  brought  in  the  vans  of 
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the  carrying  companies  or  other  contractors.  I 
don't  think  that  ihe  American  firms  have  gone  so 
f«r  as  to  invest  in  their  own  vans. 

3394.  I  think  you  rather  suggested  that  our  English 
aakamen  had  been  guilty  of  wrong  practices  ?— Yes. 

3396.  Wa«  that  brought  to  your  notice  officially?— 
It  was  before  my  time. 

3396.  You  could  not  say  what  was  done  in  the 
matter?— No. 

3297.  Is  it  within  your  knowledge  that  the  matter 
waa  brought  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Markets  Com- 
mute©?—Yes. 

3298.  Do  you  know,  are  there  many  salesmen  selling 
for  the  American  firms  now?— Yes;  a  very  large 
number. 

3209.  On  commission  ?— Yes ;  and  jobbing. 

3300.  Do  you  suggest  so  far  as  the  North  American 
trade  is  concerned  there  is  no  combination  in  Smith- 
field  Market  to  keep  up  the  price?- That  is  my 
opinion. 

3301.  If  I  suggest  that  weekly  meetings  of  these 
firms  have  been  held  continuously  with  one  object— to 
fix  the  price — would  you  disagree  with  me? — I  should 
•bi  surprised  to  hear  that,  but  I  have  not  seen  the 
effect  of  any  combination  so  far  as  Smithfield  is  con- 
cerned. 

3302.  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  their  competing 
one  against  the  other  "when  selling?— In  my  judgment 
there  are  no  keener  compstitors  than  these  firms. 

3303.  Keen  competitors  in  the  wholesale  or  retail? 
—They  are  not  retail,  only  wholesale. 

3304.  They  do  sell  retail  at  certain  hours  of  the  day  ? 
—No. 

3305.  Do  you  suggest  that  these  three  or  four  firms 
^o  compete  with  each  other  in  the  market? — Yes. 

3306.  And  you  have  official  knowledge  of  that?— 
Only  by  observation. 

3307.  Do  you  know  to  what  extent  they  compete  ? — 
No. 

3308.  Could  you  say  what  difference  there  is  in  the 
price? — No.  It  is  not  my  province  to  inquire  into 
prices,  but  the  competition  exists  all  the  same. 

3309.  If  all  your  other  tenants  at  Smithfield  stated 
that  there  was  a  kind  of  ring  so  far  as  the  Americans 
were  concerned,  to  maintain  prices,  you  would  be  in- 
clined not  to  accept  that  suggestion? — I  won't  go  so 
far  as  that.  The  American  nas  a  good  article  ana 
asks  a  certain  price  for  it.  It  is  no  more  than  the 
English,  Colonial,  or  Continental  representative  on 
the  market  is  doing ;  they  are  all  governed  by  supply 
and  demand. 

3310.  Is  not  it  the  case  that  American  beef  has 
been  sold  in  Smithfield  at  a  better  price  than  the 
English? — Yes,  it  is  of  better  quality. 

3311.  You  maintain  that? — Yes.  Everything  is 
sold  on  its  merits. 

3312.  So  far  as  what  are  termed  the  salesmen  arid 
the  English  traders  are  concerned  no  particular  com- 
plaints have  reached  you  regarding  the  manner  in 
which  the  American  traders  are  getting  hold  of  your 
market  ? — No. 

3313.  The  English  traders  are  satisfied  with  the  pre- 
sent position  ? — I  ha;,'e  heard  as  many  speak  in  favour 
of  the  .\mi'ricans  as  against  thvm.  My  opinion  is 
that  Smithfield  Market  is  too  big  a  thing  for  the 
Americans  to  tackle,  unless  they  can  bring  the  other 
countries  into  line.  There  is  too  much  of  the  un- 
known about  it. 

3314.  Assuming  they  bring  Australia  and  New 
Zealand  into  line,  what  would  be  the  position  of  the 
English  trader  ? — He  would  soon  be  nretty  well  out 
of  it. 

3315.  You  have  a  very  poor  opinion  of  your  fellow- 
countrymen's  business  methods? — Yes. 

3310.  The  American  firms  at  present  exercise  no 
controlling  influence  in  the  market,  and  you  rather 
suggest  that  that  will  be  the  case  so  long  as  compet- 
ing companies  remain  outside  the  combine.  Do  you 
•dheretothat  answer?— Yes.  I  think  that  that  is  the 
whole  crux  of  the  situation. 


3317.  When  that  combination  is  effected,  as  it  pro- 
bably will  be  in  a  very  few  years,  will  the  result  be  bene- 
ficial to  the  English  consumer? — I  should  say  not, 
but  I  hope  they  are  not  going  to  wait  for  that. 

3318.  {Chairman.)  I  think  you  did  state  you  thought 
there  was  an  arrangement  to  fix  prices  in  the  pro- 
vinces among  these  American  firms? — I  did  not  say 
that  exactly.  What  I  said  was  that  in  a  small  town 
the  Americans  would  have  more  control. 

3319.  In  point  of  fact,  they  do  control  prices  in  the 
provincial  towns  to  a  great  extent? — In  this  way, 
that  they  ask  the  price  for  their  commodity.  Every- 
thing else  probably  is  fixed  by  that. 

3320.  And  they  are  in  combination  with  reference 
to  the  provincial  trade? — I  could  not  answer  that. 

3321.  I  supposed  that  was  what  you  meant  when 
you  said  they  fixed  the  prices.  They  could  not  do 
anything  unless  they  had  a  combination? — I  rather 
fancy  they  do  that  independently. 

3322.  How  can  they  do  it  independently  ? — If  I 
represent  the  Swift  Company  and  am  asking  4s.  6d. 
a  stone  for  my  meat,  I  don't  care  two  straws  what 
Morris  wants. 

3323.  If  they  succeed  in  what  you  represent  to  be 
their  policy,  and  transfer  as  much  of  their  trade  as 
they  can  to  the  provinces,  that  would  enable  them 
to  carry  whatever  may  be  their  designs  into  action  ? — 
And  give  them  a  still  lesser  supply  to  put  on  the 
Smithfield  Market,  which  may  ultimately  be  to  their 
advantage  or  otherwise. 

3324.  You  spoke  of  the  improvement  in  the  reputa- 
tion of  Argentine  and  New  Zealand  and  Australian 
meat.  Do  you  draw  any  distinction  between  chilled 
and  frozen  meat? — Yes. 

3325.  Frozen  is  not  so  good  as  chilled? — Not  at  all. 
The  butchers  cannot  use  it  so  generally  as  they  can 
chilled. 

3326.  If  I  understand  you  rightly,  the  Corporation, 
on  getting  the  annexe,  began  by  inducing  the  Ameri- 
can firms  to  go  there  ? — No ;  at  the  commencement  it 
was  open  to  all  and  sundry  to  come  in  and  compete 
there.  We  had  some  years  afterwards  a  number  of 
shops  empty.  Armour's  were  there  the  whole  of  the 
time.  The  firm  that  followed  was  the  Swift  Beef 
Company  through  their  representative. 

3327.  The  result  of  their  going  there  was  to  make 
th-  market  a  success? — Yes,  to  attract  other  people. 

3328.  So  the  Corporation  is  under  an  obligation 
to  the  American  firms  ? — I  won't  say  under  an  obliga- 
tion, but  that  but  for  their  advent  that  market  would 
be  empty. 

3329.  (Mr.  Ward.)  Were  Armour's  the  only  people 
left? — The  only  important  people. 

3330.  (Chairman.)  Is  the  maximum  rental  in  the  old 
market  fixed  by  statute  ? — Yes  ;  not  exceeding  or  less 
than  a  certain  sum.  In  one  section  of  the  market 
the  Act  of  Parliament  makes  it  a  penny  and  some 
fractional  difference  for  extra  accommodation.  In  the 
poultry  section,  which  was  opened  in  1875  or  1876,  it 
is  twopence. 

3331.  (Mr.  Fmntain.)  Under  a  different  statute?— 
a  different  statute. 

3332.  (Chairman.)  You  have  told  us  that  foreign 
meat  is  sold  in  London  partly  outside  Smithfield 
altogether.  That  is  so,  is  it  ? — ^Yes  ;  it  is  distributed 
direct  from  the  cold  stores  or  the  docks,  as  the  case 
may  be. 

3333.  Is  that  true  of  the  home  meat? — I  daresay 
you  will  find  some  of  the  stores,  such  as  Harrod's, 
who  us«>  a  large  quantity,  may  get  into  direct 
touch  with  the  producer  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year 
and  take  a  supply  direct  from  them  without  coming 
into  the  market.    That  would  happen. 

3334.  You  think  that  would  happen  ? — Y'es.  It  is 
a  businesslike  transaction. 

3335.  I  only  want  to  get  it  with  regard  to  the 
relative  supply  of  home  and  foreign  meat? — It  would 
still  hold  good. 

3336.  (Mr.  Fountain.)  A  great  deal  has  been  made 
about  the  advantage  of  the  foreign  over  the  home 
producer  in  that  he  gets  his  beef  chilled  and  can  keep 
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it  a  certain  time,  whereas  the  home  producer  has  to 
put  it  on  the  market  at  once.  What  is  to  prevent 
the  home  producer  chilling  his  beef? — There  is 
nothing  to  prevent  him,  but  it  would  not  add  to 
the  value  of  the  beef. 

3337.  At  the  same  time  the  American  beef  which 
is  chilled  actually  fetches  a  higher  price  than  the 
home-killed  which  is  not  chilled? — That  is  so. 

3338.  Then  the  chilling  of  the  beef  does  not  take 
away  much  from  its  value? — American  and  other 
beef  is  chilled  in  order  to  enable  it  to  withstand  a 
very  long  journey. 

3339.  Your  point  is  the  American  beef  starts  by 
being  so  much  better  that  it  can  afford  to  be  chilled? 
— It  has  to  be  chilled  to  get  here  at  all. 

3340.  It  starts  so  much  better  that  even  after  it 
is  chilled  it  remains  better? — Yes. 

3341.  But  the  chilling  does  depreciate  the  meat, 
and  it  would  not  be  possible  for  the  home  producer 
to  chill  his  meat  and  have  the  same  advantages  ds 
the  American  has? — No.  I  would  like  to  give  the 
Englishman  the  preference  over  the  seller  of  foreign- 
killed  meat. 

.3342.  Can  you  give  me  any  idea  of  the  cost  of 
chilling  meat? — No,  We  have  no  chilling  room  in 
that  market.  You  may  obtain  that  information  from 
the  representative  of  Deptford. 

3343.  There  are  places  where  frozen  meat  and 
chilled  meat  can  be  stored  in  different  localities? — 
Yes. 

3344.  (Mr.  Field.)  Arising  out  of  your  reply  to  the 
last  question,  are  you  of  opinion  that  a  large  amount 
of  foreign  meat  is  sold  as  English  meat  in  London  ? — 
Yes. 

Would  you  be  in  favour  of  the  Meat  Marking  Bill 
which  I  introduced? 


3345.  (Chairman.)  We  have  not  anything  to  do 
with  the  remedy ;  we  have  only  got  to  do  with  the 
facts.  Anything  which  shows  that  the  conditions 
are  such  that  operations  or  combinations  of  a  Trust 
are  more  possible  in  respect  of  foreign  firms  than  of 
English  firms  has  a  bearing.  (To  Witness.)  About  this 
resolution  which  you  have  been  good  enough  to  hand 
to  me,  what  exactly  does  it  mean ;  I  don't  mean 
the  language  of  it ;  but  does  it  signify  that  the  Cor- 
poration are  going  to  change  the  policy  or  are  going 
to  continue  the  policy? — I  think  there  was  some  im- 
pression in  the  market  that  tenants  had  acquired  a 
freehold. 

3346.  Does  this  mean  that  they  have  not  got  a 
freehold  or  that  they  have? — They  have  not  got  a 
freehold. 

3347.  Is  it  the  policy  of  this  resolution,  as  you 
understand  it,  to  recognise  the  claims  of  the  tenants 
or  not? — In  accordance  with  the  various  clauses  of 
that  resolution. 

3348.  (Mr.  Bowerman.)  I  may  take  it  that  one  of  the 
main  objects  of  the  Corporation  in  establisliing  the 
Central  Meat  Market  was  in  order  that  meat  sold  to 
the  consumer  should  be  publicly  exposed  and  open  to 
inspection? — That  is  so. 

•3349.  With  regard  to  this  meat  sold  by  sample,  what 
means  of  inspection  have  you  so  far  as  the  bulk  is 
concerned  ? — At  the  present  moment  practically  nothing 
more  than  what  the  various  store  owners  allow  our 
inspectors.  I  believe  there  is  some  movement  on  foot 
with  regard  to  the  Corporation  getting  greater  p>owers 
in  regard  to  the  examination  of  meat  which  lies  in 
the  different  stores. 

3350.  At  present  your  powers  of  inspection  are 
limited  ? — Yes. 

3351.  The  consumer  has  little  protection? — Very 
little  as  compared  with  the  inspection  meat  is  sub- 
jected to  at  the  market. 
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3352.  (Chairman.)  1  think  you  are  the  Superinten- 
dent of  the  Deptford  Foreign  Cattle  Market  ? — I  am. 

3353.  Perhaps  it  would  save  time  if  you  would  first 
make  a  short  statement  which  I  understand  you  have 
prepared  in  reference  to  the  market? — 

The  Foreign  Cattle  Market  at  Deptford  was  pro- 
vided by  the  Corporation  as  a  foreign  animals  wharf, 
under  the  Contagious  Diseases  of  Animals  Act,  1869, 
for  the  reception,  sale,  and  slaughter  of  animals  from 
countries  where  foot-and-mouth  disease  was  known  or 
suspected  to  exist.  It  was  opened  for  public  use  in 
December,  1871. 

There  are  50  slaughterhouses  in  the  market  available 
for  tenants ;  two  public  slaughterhouses  for  cattle,  and 
two  for  sheep,  where  animals  are  slaughtered  at  a 
head  charge. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  in  occupation  32 
slaughterhouses  for  cattle,  and  five  vacant.  There  are 
13  sheep  slaughterhou.ses,  all  of  which  are  vacant. 

Slaughterhouses  are  let  on  monthly  tenancies. 

With  six  exceptions,  all  the  tenants  have  holdings 
in  the  London  Central  Markets. 

Other  premises  in  the  market  are  let  on  varying 
tenancies  for  the  purpose  of  salting  hides,  for  blood 
stores,  cleaning  entrails,  preparing  tripe,  and  storage 
of  hay. 

There  is  also  an  Oleo  factory,  which  deals  with 
practically  all  the  fat  from  animals  slaughtered  in  the 
market,  none  being  allowed  to  be  brought  in  from 
outside  the  market  area.  The  factory  is  let  on  lease 
to  and  worked  by  the  London  Butchers'  Hide  and  Skin 
Company,  of  which  most  of  the  shareholders  are  under- 
stood to  be  traders  in  the  market. 

Chill  rooms  are  provided,  with  accommodation  for 
4,.500  sides  of  beef,  for  the  use  of  which  a  charge  is 
made  f>er  side  per  day— 9d.  for  the  first  24  hours,  and 
6d.  for  subsequent  days.  These  rooms  are  not  in  the 
nature  of  a  cold  store,  and  for  the  m<jst  part  the  sides 
only  remain  for  one  day,  with  very  rare  exceptions  for 
more  than  two. 

All     animals    landed     at     the    market     must     be 


slaughtered  within  ten  days,  exclusive  of  the  day  of 
landing. 

At  the  present  time  animals  can  only  be  landed  from 
the  United  States  or  Canadian  ports,  importation  from 
all  other  countries  being  prohibited. 

For  this  reason  the  trade  of  the  market  is  now 
restricted  to  a  few  shippers  of  States  and  Canadian 
cattle,  and  there  is  not,  therefore,  the  competition 
which  formerly  existed. 

Animals  are  exported  from  the  United  States  and 
Canada  to  Deptford  Market  for  sale  alive,  or  to  be 
slaughtered  before  sale,  at  the  option  of  the  shipper 
and  consignee. 

Animals  are  mostly  offered  for  sale  alive,  but  there 
is  no  law  or  regulation  to  prevent  shippers  from  con- 
signing animals  to  the  market  to  be  slaughtered  and 
sold  as  meat,  and  several  shippers  avail  themselves 
of  the  market  for  this  purpose,  subsequently  selling, 
in  most  instances,  the  meat  in  the  London  Central 
Markets  and  at  Aldgate. 

Under  the  bye-laws  of  the  market,  Monday  and 
Thursday  in  each  week  are  the  recognised  market 
days,  but  provision  is  made  in  the  bye-laws  for  the 
sale  of  animals  in  the  lairs  on  other  than  market 
days. 

In  1900  an  outbreak  of  foot-and-mouth  disease 
occurred  amongst  animals  landed  from  Argentina,  and 
the  Board  of  Agriculture  then  altered  the  time  limit 
of  slaughter  of  animals  from  10  to  five  days.  It  was 
found  that  by  holding  markets  on  two  days  of  the 
week  the  five  days'  limit  could  not  be  carried  out, 
and  the  trade  consequently  decided  to  sell  on  three 
days  in  the  week,  viz.,  Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Sat- 
urday. 

This  arrangement  was  found  to  meet  general  oon- 
veniencf,  and,  although  the  slaughter  time  limit  has 
again  been  fixed  at  10  days,  sales  have  been  continued 
on  the  three  days. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  Monday  or  Wednesday 
sales  do  not  take  place,  in  which  case  buyers  are 
notified  either  on  the  previous  market  day,  or  in  the 
London  Central  Markets  on  the  day  prior. 
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Five  shipping  firms  have  their  own  agenU  to  deal 
with  their  animals  ;  otlii-rs  consign  them  to  salesmen 
who  sell  them  on  coninussion.  The  trade  at  this 
market  is  almost  exclusively  confined  to  traders  who 
attend  the  market  regularly  from  the  London  Central 
Markets,  and  meat  which  finds  ite  way  into  the 
country,    with    few   exceptions,    passes   through    their 

Provincial  buyers  do  not,  as  a  rule,  attend  the 
market. 

No  oiBcial  record  is  kept  by  the  Corporation  of  the 
prices  obtained  in  the  market,  but  a  summary  of  each 
day's  trade  appears  in  the  daily  newspapers,  and 
weekly  in  the  "  Meat  Trades  Journal." 

3354.  With  reference  to  your  slaughterhouses  at 
Deptford.  those  are  let  to  monthly  tenants? — 
Principally. 

3355.  And  all  the  tenants,  with  six  exceptions, 
have  holdings  in  the  London  Central  Market?— That 

is  80. 

3356.  They  slaughter  there?— They  purchase  the 
animal  alive  in  the  market,  and  slaughter  on  the 
pri'miBes,  and  send  up  to  the  different  shops  in  the 
Central  Meat  Market,  or  in  some  cases  to  Aldgate, 
and  they  sell  there.  They  slaughter  them  as  they 
n-quire  tlu-in  for  the  purposes  of  their  trade,  always 
ha\-ing  regard  to  the  fact  that  they  must  be 
slaughtered  within  10  days. 

3357.  Does  chilling  room  include  freezing  room  ? — 
We  only  chill  the  beef.  Wi'  don't  freoze  it. 
We  chill  it  to  get  it  in  condition  to  go  to  the  London 
market  to  be  cut  up.  As  a  rule  it  does  not  stop  in 
the  chilling  room  more  than  one  day. 

3358.  An  animal  is  slaughtered,  and  is  then  put  in 
the  chilling  room  ? — Yes,  for  about  24  hours. 

3359.  That  is  done  with  all  the  animals  killed  at 
Deptford  ? — Not  with  all,  but  with  the  principal  part 
of  them,  especially  in  hot  weather.  In  a  few  cases 
they  are  kept  longer  than  a  day,  but  not  in  very  many. 
It  is  not  in  any  way  a  store. 

.3360.  For  that  the  charge  is  9d.  for  the  first  34 
hours,  and  6d.  for  subsequent  days — that  is  per  side? 
— Yes. 

3361.  Owing  to  the  prohibitions  there  is,  you  say, 
less  competition  than  formerly? — That  is  so.  We  can 
only  receive  animals  now  from  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  In  days  gone  by  we  used  to  receive  them 
from  very  nearly  every  European  country. 

3362.  And  from  Argentina,  too? — ^Yes,  from 
Argentina  later,  but  in  the  first  commencement  it 
was  principally  Continental  imports  before  the 
United  States  and  Canadian  cattle  business  com- 
menced. I  have  prepared  a  statement  which  might 
be  interesting,  showing  the  number  of  animals  landed 
there  each  year  since  the  opening.  You  will  see  the 
considerable  number  of  sheep  we  used  to  receive. 
They  were  principally  from  the  Continent  of  Europe. 

3363.  That  shows  that  a  drop  took  place  in  1888- 
1889 T — That  was  when  the  prohibition  commenced. 
After  that,  for  some  yeai-s  afterwards,  they  began  the 
Argentine  trade,  and  then  you  see  the  sheep  increased 
for  a  little  while  about  1900. 

3864.  That  again  dropped  away  ?— Yes,  when  the 
Argentine  shipment^  went  it  dropped  down  again. 

8866.  Now  practically  your  trade  is  almost  confined 
to  cattle  7— Ye«. 

3866.  You  get  about  200,000  cattle  a  year?— It  does 
not  average  200,000.  Tliat  is  a  gootl  year.  This  year 
we  shall  be  quite  30,000  cattle  short  of  last. 

3367.  Does  most  of  it  come  from  the  States  or  from 
Canada t — You  can  scarcely  tell  which  are  States  and 
which  are  Canadian,  because  they  mix  them  up  now  ; 
yon  (jet  States  cattle  from  Canadian  ports  and 
Canadian  cattle  from  States  ports,  but  I  think  we  get 
more  States  cattle  than  Canadian. 

3368.  The  cattle  are  sold  before  they  are  slaughtered? 
—  Yes.  in  nearly  all  cases.  In  some  cases — for  in- 
stance, Morris  and  Swift — cattle  are  shipped  for  sale. 
They  also  ship  cattle  for  slaughter.  Some  they 
slaughter  without  offering  them  for  sale  alive  ;  others 
they  offer  Ur  sale  alive  in  the  ordinary  way. 


3369.  Who  buys?  Are  there  regular  buyers ?— There 
are  regular  buyers,  principally  meat  market  men  from 
the  Central  Market. 

3370.  Can  anyone  go  in  and  buy? — Any  person. 
Then  we  have  slaughterhouses  for  the  benefit  of  those 
liersons  slaughtering  there.  For  instance,  if  a  person 
comes  who  has  not  got  a  slaughterhouse  of  his  own 
we  provide  a  slaughterhouse  to  kill  his  cattle  in  and 
charge  him  head  money  for  it.  If  a  man  comes  in 
and  buys  20  bullocks  and  wants  to  slaughter  them,_we 
provide  slaughterhouse  accommodation  and  charge  a 
sl.illing  a  head  for  the  accommodation. 

3.371.  Does  the  market  do  the  slaughtering? — No. 
The  purchaser  does  the  slaughtering. 

3372.  Are  the  buyers  pretty  generally  the  same 
l)eople  who  come? — ^Yes,  pretty  generally  the  same. 

3373.  Have  you  ever  heard  of  any  ring  or  combina- 
tion among  the  buyers? — No.  I  never  heard  of  it.  I 
don't  think  there  is  one. 

3374.  You  have  never  heard  of  any  arrangement 
among  the  buyers  as  to  one  of  them  buying  the  cattle  ? 
— No.  We  have  a  certain  number  of  salesmen.  On 
each  market  day  they  have  a  certain  number  of  cattle 
to  sell,  and  space  is  allotted  according  to  the  number 
they  say  they  have  to  sell,  and  that  space  they  have  to 
take. 

3375.  The  buyers  come  and  look  over  the  cattle  and 
there  is  bidding  for  them  ? — Yes.  They  ask  the  sales- 
man the  price  of  such  a  row  of  cattle,  and  he  says 
so  much,  and  they  go  and  look  at  them  and  judge  the 
weight  of  them,  and  there  is  bidding  and  eventually 
they  are  purchased. 

3376.  You  are  bound  to  slaughter  within  ten  days? 
—Yes. 

3377.  Of  course,  you  are  not  bound  to  sell  until  you 
slaughter,  or  even  after  you  slaughter? — You  can  keep 
them  alive  for  ten  days,  and  during  that  time  you 
can  sell  them  alive  if  you  like  or  slaughter  them  if  you 
like,  but  you  must  slaughter  them  within  the  time. 

3378.  There  is  no  obligation  to  sell  within  any 
particular  time  at  all  ? — No. 

3379.  You  know,  of  course,  the  names  of  the 
principal  importers? — Yes — Swift,  Morris,  Armour, 
Schwarzschild  and  Sulzberger  and  Schamberg. 

3380.  Is  Schamberg  shipping  on  his  own  account? — 
Yes  ;  there  is  another  one  named  Lehman.  That  is  all 
I  remember  as  far  as  the  United  States  are  concerned 
There  is  a  large  number  of  small  shippers  from 
Canada — farmers  and  that  kind  of  people.  From 
memory  I  could  not  tell  you  their  names.  If  you  like 
I  could  send  you  a  list. 

3381.  I  should  like  very  much  ? — Yes.  I  will  send  it 
to  you.  There  is  a  filin,  Gordon  Ironsides,  which 
ship  a  very  large  number  of  cattle,  but  they  are  prin- 
cipally ranch  cattle — wild  cattle. 

3382.  Inferior  kind  of  cattle?— Yes.  They  come 
from  the  North-West  of  Canada.  I  can  let  you  know 
the  names  of  all  the  shippers  we  have  had  this  year. 

3383.  And  about  the  numbers  that  you  would  say 
each  of  them  ships  ? — Yes,  I  can  do  that ;  I  shall  have 
to  go  through  the  books  to  find  them  for  you. 

(Chairman.)  It  is  very  kind  of  you,  and  I  am  very 
much  obliged  to  you. 

3384.  (Mr.  Bowerman.)  The  market  is  held  on  cer- 
tain days   of  the  week? — ^Yes. 

3885.  Is  it  within  your  knowledge  that  during  the 
present  year  on  a  large  number  of  occasions  no 
markets  have  been  held,  although  large  numbers  of 
cattle  were  there? — Not  a  very  large  number  of  cattle 
I  should  say  markets  have  not  been  held  on  some 
20   day.s. 

3386.  I  was  going  to  suggest  from  17  to  20.  On 
each  occasion  there  were  cattle  in  the  market? — I 
should  think  so. 

3387.  Of  course,  you  would  know  that? — I  should 
know  by  reference.  I  would  not  know  it  off-hand, 
but  in  all  probability  there  would  be. 

3388.  Cattle  shipped  by  the  firms  mentioned — 
Armour's.   Morris,  and   Swift? — In   all   probability. 

3389.  Would  any  notification  bo  given  that  markets 
wonld  not  be  held  on  that  day  ?— Yes,  notification  is 
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always  given — generally  speaking,  on  the  previous 
market  day.  For  instance,  say  on  Saturday  there  is 
a  large  number  of  cattle  on  the  market,  and  there  are 
few  cattle  due  to  arrive  for  Monday  morning,  it  is  pos- 
sible they  may  say,  "We  shall  not  hold  a  market  on 
Monday,"  or  buyers  may  say.  "  Are  you  going  to  have 
a  market  on  Monday?  We  don't  want  to  come.  We 
have  as  many  cattle  as  we  want.  Let  us  come  on 
Wednesday,"  and  this  may  be  done.  Again  on  Wed- 
nesday there  may  be  the  same  thing  about  Saturday. 
It  is  always  well  known  in  the  market  whether  there 
will  be  a  market  or  not. 

3390.  These  American  firms  have  the  largest  hold- 
ings of  cattle  in  the  market? — The  American  firms 
ship  nearly  the  whole  of  the  cattle  from  the  United 
States. 

3391.  Do  they  sometimes  keep  the  ship  in  the  river 
for  a  time  before  landing? — No. 

3392.  Or  at  the  mouth  of  the  river?— No.  The 
moment  a  ship  arrives  she  comes  alongside  at  Dept- 
ford  and  lands  the  cattle,  or  we  go  alongside  and 
trans-ship  them. 

3393.  You  say  there  are  50  slaughterhouses  avail- 
able for  tenants  and  32  are  in  occupation.  Who  rents 
those — the  American  firms  principally? — The  Ameri- 
can firms  have  got  four,  and  the  others  are  persons 
who  are  engaged  in  the  meat  market  at  Smithfield  or 
in  the  East-end  (.\ldgate). 

3394.  What  becomes  of  the  offal  and  hides?— The 
principal  part  of  the  hides  goes  to  Bermondsey  Market, 
but  Morris  has  got  a  hide  store  there,  and  they  sort 
the  hides  themselves  within  the  market. 

3395.  Is  the  London  Butchers'  Hide  and  Skin  Com- 
pany an  English  company? — I  believe  so.  It  is 
principally  composed  of  the  butchers  in  the  market. 

3396.  You  stated  that  formerly  the  cattle  came  from 
the  Continent  of  Europe  in  large  numbers? — Yes. 

3397.  Do  any  sheep  come  into  the  market  now  ? — 
Very  few  indeed. 

3398.  Is  not  it  true  that  a  large  trade  was  done  in 
sheep  in  the  market? — Very  large  indeed. 

3399.  The  offal  provides  a  good  deal  of  food  for  the 
poor  of  London? — Yes.  The  edible  offal  of  a  bullock 
provides  a  meal  for  40  people,  and  that  of  a  sheep  for 
eight  people. 

3400.  These  American  firms  send  over  cattle  for 
slaughter  for  their  private  purposes  as  well  as  for 
sale  ? — I  believe  they  sell  a  good  deal  of  it  in  the  meat 
market  in  Ix)ndon  and  provide  their  various  depdts 
with  it. 

3401.  Would  you  give  the  committer  a  rough  idea 
of  the  proportion  of  cattle  sent  here  by  these  firms 
for  slaughter  and  the  proportion  sent  here  for  sale? 
No,  I  could  not ;  not  offhand. 

3402.  Could  you  give  us  a  rough  idea  ? — No.  I  have 
no  idea  at  aU.  I  could  tell  by  referring  to  the 
books. 

.3403.  (Chairman.)  I  think,  perhaps,  we  had  better 
have  those  figures  when  you  are  giving  the  other 
figures? — Very  well. 

3404.  (Mr.  Bowerman.)  Does  one  American  firm 
buy  from  another? — I  think  they  do  occasionally. 
That  is  to  say,  if  a  firm  has  not  any  cattle  they 
probably  buy  from  an  American  firm  or  from  any 
one  else  who  has  any  cattle  to  sell. 

340.5.  How  long  has  this  system  of  withholding 
cattle  from  sale  been  going  on  ? — You  mean  not  hold- 
ing markets  on  the  market  days— I  should  think 
some  years. 

3406.  How  many  years  can  you  suggest? — That  I 
cannot  say  without  referring  to  the  books  because  I 
have  never  taken  any  notice  of  it,  but  I  shall  be 
very  pleased  to  get  the  information. 

3407.  (Chairman.)  You  can  tell  us  when  they  first 
began  the  practice? — I  should  think,  speaking 
roughly,  two  or  three  years,  but  I  could  not  say 
offhand. 

3408.  (Mr.  Bowerman.)  In  reference  to  the  increase 
of  these  American  firms  importing,  was  there  more 
freedom  in  selling  and  buying  ten  years  ago  than  at 
present? — I  should   think   probably  there  was;   there 
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would  be  mor^'  shippers,  more  consignees,  and  more 
buyers.  The  trade  is  so  restricted  in  recent  years, 
there  are  so  few  people  shipping,  that  we  don't  have 
the  number  of  salesmen  we  used  to  have. 

3409.  A  few  years  ago  there  was  more  scope  for 
the  English  trader  in  the  market  than  there  is  at 
the  present  time? — Yes,  I  should  think  so. 

3410.  Has  it  been  brought  to  your  notice  at  any 
time  that  an  English  trader  would  be  present  in 
the  market  and  want  to  buy  cattle  and  was  informed 
that  the  cattle,  although  belonging  to  one  American 
firm  had  been  sold  to  another? — No.  In  some  cases 
the  persons  who  sold  the  American  cattle  also  pur- 
chased cattle  for  their  own  firms  and  not  necessarily 
from  American  firms,  but  from  anyone  who  has  got 
cattle  to  sell. 

3411.  From  your  answers  I  believe  that  the  Ameri- 
cans have  great  influence  in  the  market  and  great 
control  in  it? — I  don't  think  they  have  any  particu- 
lar control  except  that  they  have  a  larger  quantity 
of  cattle  there. 

3412.  But  from  that  point  of  view  that  market  is 
altogether  virtually  in  their  hands? — They  are  all 
Canadian  and  American  shippers.  There  is  nobody 
else  to  come  there  now. 

3413.  (Mr.  Field.)  I  understand  you  have  been  there 
since  that  market  was  opened  37  years  ago? — Yes. 

3414.  Foreign  animals  used  to  be  sent  from  Thames 
Haven  up  to  Islington  before  the  Deptford  market  was 
opened  ? — Yes. 

3415.  When  all  cattle  were  free  to  come  in  from  any 
parts  and  be  killed? — Yes. 

3416.  In  your  opinion  was  this  lost  import  traffic 
subsequently  made  up  by  American,  Canadian  and 
Argentine  imports? — Not  with  regard  to  sheep. 

3417.  With  regard  to  cattle?— Yes. 

3418.  They  filled  in  the  vacuum? — Yes,  but  we  lost 
a  tremendous  number  of  calves,  sheep  and  pigs,  but 
we  certainly  had  more  cattle  since  that  time. 

3419.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  in  consequence  of  the 
prohibition  the  frozen  or  refrigerated  meat  trade  has 
naturally  increased? — I  cannot  say  that. 

3420.  You  have  no  knowledge  of  that? — No. 

3421.  Has  the  Deptford  Market  suffered  a  serious 
decrease  in  revenue? — Yes. 

3422.  Would  you  be  able  to  give  us  the  figures  of 
that? — You  will  find  it  in  the  report. 

3423.  Of  course,  that  meant  a  decline  in  the  employ- 
ment of  labour,   to  a  large  extent? — Yes. 

3424.  You  said  Messrs.  Morris  re-sorted  the  hides. 
Do  they  re-ship  the  hides  to  be  worked  into  leather  in 
America? — I  believe  a  great  many  of  them  go  to 
Canada. 

3425.  They  are  not  put  on  the  market  here? — i  am 
not  quite  sure,  but  I  don't  think  they  are. 

3426.  You  stated  that  there  now  praitically  are 
only  three  or  four  American  firms  who  send  sup- 
plies tc  Deptford? — Five  or  six. 

3427.  Would  you  suggest  to  this  committee  now,  in 
consequence  of  that,  that  they  have  a  greater  hold 
naturally  on  the  market? — If  they  don't  ship  cattle  we 
don't  get  any.  Cattle  have  to  come  from  these  few 
shippers  or  we  get  none. 

3428.  So,  practically,  they  own  that  market,  from 
the  sellers'  point  of  view? — The  supplies  come  from 
these  people. 

3429.  They  used  to  have  a  sale  of  cattle  on  Thurs- 
days :  how"  long  ago  is  it  since  that  sale  has  ceased  ? 
—I  think  about  1900.  At  any  rate,  it  was  when  the 
foot-and-mouth  disease  broke  out  in  the  cattle  from 
Argentina,  and  they  then  reduced  the  time"  from  10  to 
5  days,  and  then,  instead  of  having  two  market  days 
in  the  week,  it  was  decided  to  have  it  on  three  days. 

.3430.  I  understood  when  I  went  to  Deptford 
formerly  that  the  arrangement  was  to  hold  three 
markets  in  the  week,  on  Mondays,  Wednesdays,  and 
Saturdays  :  has  not  that  been  broken  through  lately  ? 
■ — Only  occasionally.  To-day  there  is  no  market,  but 
we  are  going  to  have  a  market  to-morrow. 
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3431  Is  it  your  opinion  thai  one  of  the  reasons 
why  thow  market  day*  were  interfered  with  is  m 
coiueqa«nce  of  the  desire  of  sellers  to  raise  the  price, 
or  to  manipulate  the  supplies?— I  don't  think  so. 

343S.  It  is  only  for  th«  convenience  of  buyers?— 
Bayers  and  sellers. 

3433.  It  is  practically  a  matter  of  amicability 
between  them  ? — Yes. 

8434.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with  raising  the  price?— 
I  don't  think  so. 

M35.  It  has  been  suggested  to  me  that  there  is  a 
certain  period  of  keeping  animals  not  offered  for  sale, 
that  they  are  killed  at  Deptford,  and  the  carcasses 
are  sent  to  Smithfield  to  be  sold:  have  you  any 
knowledge  of  that?— I  think  the  animals  have  been 
offered  for  sale  all  the  time. 

8436.  It  did  not  come  within  your  knowledge  that 
animals  were  not  offered  for  sale  at  Deptford,  but 
were  killed  by  Americans  and  then  sent  up  to  the 
Central  Market?— We  have  a  large  number  of  animals 
from  the  North-West  part  of  Canada,  and  they  are 
very  wild  indeed,  and  the  people  to  whom  they  are 
consigned  don't  like  to  offer  those  animals  for  sale, 
because  they  are  wicked  and  treacherous,  and  they  are 
afraid  of  people  being  injured,  and  they  slaughter  all 
these  cattle. 

3437.  That  is  an  exceptional  case? — Beyond  that  I 
don't  know  of  anything. 

3438.  With  regard  to  the  holding  of  the  market,  is 
it  true  that  on  seven  Mondays  and  26  other  market 
days  last  year  no  markets  were  held? — I  think  it 
would  be  likely. 

3439.  Tliis  year  on  11  Mondays  and  28  Wednesdays 
no  markets  were  held? — I  wouH  not  like  to  say  off 
hand,  but  these  numbers  could  be  given  accurately 
by  reference  to  my  books. 

3440.  Would  you  still  stand  to  the  opinion  that 
these  markets  were  postponed  merely  to  suit  the 
buyers  and  sellers? — I  think  so. 

.3441.  And  had  no  reference  whatever  lo  the  ques- 
tion of  regulating  price? — I  don't  think  so. 

3442.  I  would  be  inclined  to  take  your  opinion 
entirely.  Are  you  aware  that  some  of  these  American 
firms,  in  addition  to  being  shippers  of  live  stock  and 
foreign  meat,  are  tenants  of  the  London  Corporation 
in  the  Central  Market  ? — Yes,  some  of  them  are. 

3443.  Have  you  formed  any  opinion  as  to  how  that 
works  out  as  against  the  English  trader  ? — No,  because 
I  have  never  taken  any  notice  of  what  they  send  to 
the  meat  market. 

3444.  Does  it  come  within  your  official  position  to 
take  any  notice  of  how  this  union  of  the  various  posi- 
tions of  shipper  and  seller  and  distributer  affects  the 
home  producer? — I  have  never  taken  any  trouble  with 
Miat  aspect. 

8445.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  the  Big  Four  are 
getting  more  control  of  the  British  markets  generally  ? 
— No.  I  don't  know  anything  at  all  about  it.  All  I 
know  is  that  they  do  not  in  our  own  market. 

6446.  (Mr.  Ward.)  You  say  that  some  meat  is  killed 
and  put  into  the  chilling  room  for  34  hours? — Yes. 

3447.  When  it  is  taken  out  is  it  ever  put  into  other 
chilling  rooms  or  does  it  always  go  on  the  market  ? — 
It  goes  from  us  straight  on  to  the  market,  and  I  should 
thmk  that  in  most  cases  it  is  sold.  It  may  be  that  in 
case  of  bad  trade  they  put  it  into  refrigerators,  but  I 
think  probably  nearly  tne  whole  of  it  is  sold  the  same 
day. 

3448.  The  fact  that  there  is  no  market  on  particular 
days  is  not  necessarily  evidence  of  unfair  trading? — 
Not  at  all. 

8449.  {Mr.  WerhM.)  Is  Mr.  Brown  at  Deptford?- 
He  has  cattle  at  Deptford — not  very  many.  Jubt  now 
he  is  not  a  regular  trader.  He  had  a  great  many  cattle 
at  one  tiiM. 


3450.  Is  anyone  injured  by  postponing  markets 
from  time  to  time  as  you  have  indicated  is  done  ?— I 
have  never  heard  of  it ;  I  have  never  heard  any  com- 
plaints about  it. 

8461.  It  suits  everybody  and  hurts  nobody  as  far  as 
you  know? — Yes.     I  never  heard  a  word  of  complaint 

3462.  (Mr.  Fountain.)  All  foreign  cattle  landed  in 
the  Port  of  London  must  come  through  Deptford  mar- 
ket?—Yes. 

3453  Whether  sold  alive  or  slaughtered  by  the  im- 
porting firms? — All  foreign  animals  have  to  be  landed 
at  the  foreign  animals  wharf.  The  foreign  animals 
wharf  for  London  is  at  Deptford.  They  have  to 
pass  through  that  wharf,  and  everything  landed  has 
to  be  slaughtered. 

3454.  On  whom  does  the  responsibility  of  slaughter- 
ing rest? — The  person  who  owns  them  for  the  time 
being.  The  person  who  purchases  the  animal  is  respon- 
sible, but  before  they  are  sold  the  importer  is  respon- 
sible, and  I  am  responsible  to  see  that  they  are 
slaughtered  within  the  ten  days. 

3455.  And  you  must  require  the  person  who  holds 
the  cattle  at  the  time  to  see  that  they  are  slaughtered 
within  the  time  ? — ^Yes. 

3456.  Wliat  is  the  reason  that  during  the  last  four 
years  the  supply  of  sheep  to  the  Deptford  market  has 
fallen  away  from  63,000  to  3,000  or  4,000?— The 
Argentine  sheep  were  allowed  to  come  into  the  market 
alive  again  in  1903,  and  after  about  three  months  they 
were  stopped,  and  ever  since  there  has  been  a  decrease. 

3457.  In  1904  there  were  63,000,  in  1905  there  were 
still  14,500  ?^They  were  Canadian  and  United  States. 

3468.  In  1906  they  dropped  to  2,333.  That  is  a  very 
large  drop.  Have  you  any  knowledge  what  led  to 
that  ? — No,  except  that  we  can  only  get  sheep  from  the 
United  States  and  Cemada,  and  I  suppose  they  have 
not  got  sheep  fit  for  the  London  market. 

3459.  So  far  as  the  sources  of  supply  are  concerned 
they  have  been  the  same  for  the  last  three  years? — 
Yes. 

3460.  There  is  no  truth  in  the  suggestion  that  has 
been  made  that  the  falling  off  in  the  supply  of  sheep 
was  due  to  the  operations  of  a  buying  ring  on  this  side 
who  combined  to  keep  prices  down,  and  the  shippers 
did  not  find  it  worth  while  to  ship  any  longer? — No, 
that  is  not  so ;  because  they  have  not  had  the  sheep  to 
sell. 

3461.  As  I  understand,  the  suggestion  is  that  this 
combination  of  buyers  so  reduced  the  price  here  that 
it  ceased  to  be  worth  the  while  of  importers  to  import 
the  sheep  ? — I  have  no  knowledge  of  that  whatever. 

3462.  (Mr.  Field.)  No  calves  come  in  whatever? — 
No. 

3463.  That  is  on  account  of  the  prohibition  from 
Holland  ;  you  used  to  do  a  large  trade  there  ? — Yes. 

3464.  (Chairman.)  Take  tlie  four  firms — Morris, 
Swift,  Armour  and  Sulzberger,  do  they  sell  against  one 
another  ?— Each  man  sells  his  own  cattle. 

3465.  Is  there  competition  in  the  prices? — Yes. 

3466.  There  is  no  combination  between  them  ? — Not 
a  bit.  Each  of  them  sells  on  the  merits,  getting  the 
best  price  he  can. 

3467.  (Mr.  Bowerman.)  Have  the  local  meat  traders 
the  same  chance  of  trading  at  the  markets  now  as 
they  had  five  or  ten  years  ago? — Yes.  Anyone  can 
come  in  and  purchase  cattle. 

.3468.  Do  they  avail  themselves  of  their  chances 
now? — Very  few  buy  cattle  alive. 

3469.  Has  there  been  a  noticeable  falling  off  in  that 
trade  during  the  last  ten  years? — I  don't  think  so. 
There  never  was  a  large  trade  in  retail. 

3470.  Local  firms  have  the  same  chance  of  continu- 
ing in  trade  as  they  had  10  years  ago  ?• — Yes. 

3471.  (Mr.  Field.)  Are  not  these  cattle  sold  in  such 
large  lots  that  very  few  retail  men  could  buy  them  ? — 
They  run  in  lots  of  from  10  to  60. 


Committee  adjourned  until  Monday,  9th  November,  at  12  noon. 
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C.  W.  BowEKMAx.  Esq.,  II.P. 
W.  Field,  Esq.,  M.P. 
H.  FouNTAJX,  Esq. 


M.P.   (Chairman). 

W.  Dudley  Waed,   Esq.,  M.P. 
W.  Weddel,  Esq. 

Peecy  Ashley,  Esq.  {Secretary). 


John  Cooke,  Esq.,  examined. 


3472.  (Chairman.)  You  have,  I  thmk,  had  very 
great  exjwrience  in  the  New  Zealand  and  Australian 
n^eat  trade? — I  have,  since  1880 — 28  years. 

3473.  I  think  you  were  the  original  promoter  of  the 
first  two  frozen  meat  companies  in  Canterbury? — I 
was. 

^74.  Those  were  the  Canterbury  Frozen  Meat  Com- 
pany, Limited,  and  the  Christchurch  Meat  Company, 
Limited,  were  they  not? — Yes;  the  two  largest  com- 
panies to-day  in  New  Zealand. 

3475.  They  have  been  suooessful,  I  think? — They 
have,  both. 

3476.  Can  you  tell  me  what  the  effect  of  providing 
facilities  for  freezing  and  exporting  sheep  and  lambs 
has  been? — It  has  very  largely  increased  the  number, 
and  it  has  also  improved  tlie  qualities  of  the  stock  in 
the  country.  In  1888  the  total  sheep  stock  in  New 
Zealand  was  about  13,000,000;  last  year  it  had  in- 
creased to  22,000,000,  despite  an  export  of  4,500,000 
carcasses  (mutton  and  lamb)  in  1907. 

3477.  You  expect  that  closer  settlement  is  likely  to 
take  place  in  New  Zealand,  and  that  that  will  stiU 
further  increase  the  stock  supply,  do  you  not? — Yes, 
very  much.  I  was  in  New  Zealand  myself  last 
December,  and  I  saw  much  evidence  of  the  beneficial 
effect  of  closer  settlement.  It  is  going  to  largely 
increase  the  stock  of  the  country.  The  only  prejudicial 
feature,  I  think,  is  that  it  is  going  to  interfere  with 
the  quality  of  the  stock  ;  the  stock  will  not  be  im- 
proved in  quality  by  the  smaU.  men  as  it  has  been 
under  the  big  station  owner.  That  is  the  only  feature 
of  a  prejudicial  character  which  I  took  note  of. 

•3478.  What  about  the  buying  competition  in  New 
Zealand — is  that  keen  ? — Exceedingly  keen  ;  it  could 
not  possibly  be  keener. 

3479.  Is  the  comi)etition  between  those  who  desire  to 
buy  from  he  farmers? — Yes,  from  the  farmers  by  the 
exporters ;  and  also  there  is  a  large  number  of  private 
buyers  as  well  as  the  frozen  meat  companies  them- 
selves. Many  of  the  frozen  meat  companies  operate  in 
stock  for  export  on  their  own  account  as  a  spoiculative 
risk.  Other  freezing  companies  simply  treat  stock 
at  a  specified  rate  per  lb.  for  the  exporter,  whether 
he  be  a  farmer  or  a  speculative  buyer. 

3480.  So  the  result  is  that  the  sheep  farmer  gets 
the  full  price  for  his  stock  ? — A  very  full  price. 

3481.  Very  much  in  excess  of  the  values  20  years 
ago  ? — Very  much  indeed  ;  I  should  say,  on  an  average, 
double. 

3482.  Are  there  any  combinations  of  any  kind  in 
New  Zealand? — None  whatever.  I  have  never  known 
of  a  combination  in  New  Zealand 

3483.  No  combination  amongst  the  farmers? — No 
combination  amongst  fanners,  and  no  combination 
by  freezing  companies. 

3484.  It  is  strictly  competitive  in  every  way,  is  it  ? — 
In  every  particular. 

3485.  Turning  for  a  moment  to  Australia ;  there, 
your  experience  began  in  1889,  did  it  not? — Yes. 


348t).  Since  that  time  the  trade  has  expanded,  has  it 
not  ? — It  has  expanded  ;  but  it  has  been  interfered  with 
a  great  deal  by  periodical  droughts,  which  check  it 
from  time  to  time. 

3487.  There  was  a  very  long  drought,  was  there  not, 
which  ended  in  1903  ? — Yes,  which  practically  knocked 
almost  60  per  cent,  off  the  number  of  flocks  and  herds. 

3488.  Now,  they  have  gone  back  to  nearly  what  they 
were  before,   have  they  not? — They  have. 

3489.  What  is  about  the  annual  export  of  beef  from 
Australia  ? — The  annual  export  of  beef  from  Australia 
would  represent  about  30,000  head  of  cattle  and 
2,500,000  carcasses  of  mutton  and  lamb. 

3190.  There,  iigiiiu,  you  think  closer  settlement  is 
Ukely  to  increase  the  supply,  do  you  not? — Closer 
settlement  and  irrigation.  The  Governments  of  New 
South  Wales  and  Victoria  are  spending  a  great  deal 
of  money  on  irrigation  works.  Large  estates  are 
being  cut  up,  and  a  great  deal  of  that  applies  to 
estates  in  Queensland  as  well  as  to  New  South  Wales, 
Victoria   and   South  Australia. 

3491.  And  that,  yon  think,  will  doable  the  export 
of  sheep  and  lambs  in  three  or  four  years,  do  you  ? — 
Provided  the  conditions  are  normal  in  regard  to 
weather,  yes. 

3492.  And  of  cattle,  too? — The  cattle  are  increasing 
very  satisfactorily ;  probably,  I  think,  at  about 
400,000  or  500,000  a  year. 

3493.  That  is,  the  increase  ?— Yes. 

3494.  At  present  the  number  is  10,000,000;  that  is  a 
very  considerable  increase,  is  it  not? — Yes. 

3495.  You  think  that  the  export  of  cattle  might  be 
increased,  trebled  or  quadrupled,  in  time,  do  yon? — 
Yes,  it  can  be  very  largely  increased  as  calving 
improves  and  cultivation  increases,  which  is  now  the 
case  extensively. 

3496.  Are  there  many  freezing  works  in  Australia ; 
could  you  tell  us  how  many  there  are? — There  are 
between  20  and  25. 

3497.  Do  you  mean  private  freezing  works? — The 
freezing  works  for  export. 

3498.  Does  that  include  the  State's  works? — Yes, 
that  includes  the  State's  works;  there  are  not  very 
many  State's  works ;  there  is  one  in  South  Australia 
and  one  in  Victoria ;  those  are  all  the  State's  works. 

3499.  Have  the  State's  freezing  works  been  a  suc- 
cess?— Tliey  have  treated  a  large  quantity  of  stock  at 
low  rates,  which  has,  of  course,  been  a  benefit  to  the 
producer ;  but  it  has  been  at  the  expense  of  the  general 
taxpayer,  because  the  works  have  not  paid  their  way. 

3500.  So  there  are  plenty  of  freezing  works  there 
to  treat  the  quantity  of  fat  stock?— Yes,  any  amount 
available. 

3501.  You  say  there  arc  very  stringent  health  regu- 
lations in  Australia;  is  that  so?— Very  stringent;  at 
every  freezing  works  they  have  a  Government  in- 
spector constantly  in  attendance  who  gives  a  certifi- 
cate for  every  animal  that  is  slaughtered. 
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3502.  You  state  that  it  is  a  perfectly  honest  inspec- 
tion?—.Vbsolutoly  honest;  I  never  kmw  of  any  bribery 
or  corruption,  or  of  any  of  the  inspectors  seeking  to 
get  remunerated  in  that  way  under  any  circumstances 
in  .Australia. 

3503.  You  say  that  the  buying  competition  in  live 
stock  in  .\ustrnlia  is  very  keen  and  unrestricted? — 
YflB,  just  the  same  as  in  New  Zealand,  quite  as  keen. 

3o01.  So  that  the  pcxiucers,  the  graziers,  get  a  very 
full  price? — .V  very  full  price. 

.3505.  And  you  say  the  result  is  that  the  freezing 
companies  have  not  for  some  years  been  paying  divi- 
dends to  their  shareholders? — That  is  so. 

3506.  Surely,  it  is  rather  surprising,  is  it  not,  that 
none  of  them  have  been  paying  dividends? — But  it 
is  the  case. 

3607.  Is  that  because  of  the  Government  competi- 
tion?— Partly  the  Government  competition;  the 
Government  have  been  doing  business  at  a  loss,  and 
have  kept  down  the  rates,  of  course ;  and  that  has 
affected  the  freezing  companies.  Of  course,  one  of 
the  results  of  the  freezing  companies  being  in  this 
position  is,  that  the  supply  of  stock  has  been  un- 
equal to  the  requirements ;  and  the  consequence  is 
that  the  competition  to  get  the  limited  quantity  of 
stock  has  raised  the  prices  beyond  the  export  level. 

3508.  Still,  it  is  a  little  surprising  that  all  the 
companies  should  continue  carrying  on  business  at  a 
loss,  is  it  not? — Of  course,  they  have  paid  dividends, 
and  tliey  will  again  pay  dividends.  For  the  last  few 
years  the  drought  has  been  a  very  serious  handicap 
to  them ;  they  have  large  establishments,  and  they 
have  treated  only  a  comparatively  small  proportion 
of  wliat  they  are  capable  of  doing.  They  have  to 
keep  up  their  establishments,  staffs,  and  all  that ; 
and  that   is  partly  the  cause  of  it. 

3509.  Yet,  in  spite  of  that,  there  are  no  combina- 
tions in  Australia  ? — None  whatever. 

3510.  Neither  amongst  the  freezing  works  nor  the 
exporters  ? — None  whatever. 

8510a.  You  say  there  are  no  combinations,  rings, 
or  trusts  in  the  United  Kingdom  connected  with  the 
sale  of  frozen  or  chiUed  meat  of  Australasian  or 
Argentina  origin? — Not  so  far  as  I  am  aware. 

3511.  There  is  no  chilled  meat  from  Australasia 
you  say? — None. 

3512.  So  it  is  frozen  meat  from  Australasia  and 
chilled  meat  from  the  .\rgentine? — Yes. 

3513.  Indeed,  the  disposal  of  all  meat  from  those 
sources  is  entirely  free  and  unfettea-ed? — Yes,  as  far 
as  my  experience  goes.  Of  course,  I  only  know  from 
the  Australian  side,  and  my  connection  "with  the  La 
Plata  in  South  America. 

3614.  What  is  your  connection  with  the  La  Plata  ? 
— I  was  really  one  of  the  promoters  of  that  company ; 
and  I  went  out  to  the  Argentine  and  super- 
vised the  building  of  the  works  and  the  in- 
auguration of  the  operations  of  the  company.  Up  to 
the  time  I  was  connected  with  that  company,  when  it 
was  sold  to  Swift  and  Co.,  I  know  absolutely  that 
there  was  no  combination  in  any  shape  or  form  in 
connection  with  the  sale  of  Argentine  meat.  During 
the  last  twelve  mr>utlis  I  have  not  been  associated 
■with  the  Argentine  trade  so  that  I  cannot  say. 

3515.  Do  you  know  at  all  of  any  idea'  of  under- 
takings in  the  Argentine  being  likely  to  be  bought 
by  American  companies  ?— I  believe  several  of  them 
•re  on  offer  at  the  present  moment — those  are  my 
private  advices ;  the  La  Blanca  is  one  and_the  Fri- 
gorifico  .\rgentino  is  another.  I  know  tliat  there 
were  attempts  made  to  purchase  the  Smithfield  and 
Argentine  Company  ;  and  also  I  have  some  informa- 
tion that  overtures  were  made  to  the  River  Plate 
Fresh  Meat  Company  with  a  view  to  seeing  whether 
their  works  could  be  acquired  or  not;  how  far  they 
went  I  do  not  know,  but  not  very  far  as  yet,  I  think. 

.3616.  Who  were  the  buyers  ?—Ii«rge  .Americans,  I 
should  say. 

3617.  Y'ou  do  not  know  wliat  company? — Schwarzs- 
child  and  Sulzberger  was  one  of  the  concerns. 


3618.  What  about  Armour's? — I  do  not  know  that 
.Vrmour's  have  yet  gone  closely  into  the  matter;  but 
I  do  know  that  Swift  has  been  negotiating  with  re- 
gard to  another  works,  viz.,  La  Blanca. 

3619.  Have  Morris  or  Hammond's  ?— Yes,  some  of 
the  other  companies  have  been  making  inquiries  to 
that  effect,  according  to  my  advices ;  I  have  that  only 
on  hearsay. 

3520.  We  only  want  to  know  roughly  what  is 
likely  to  happen.  Do  you  think  it  is  at  all  likely  to 
eventuate  in  business? — Yes,  I  think  that  for  some 
months  they  have  made  up  their  minds  to  have  a 
large  stake  in  the  Argentine  trade. 

3521.  Do  you  know  whether  they  have  thought  of 
buying  into  the  Austxalasian  trade? — Yes;  they  have 
had  their  representatives  in  Australia  making  in- 
quiries ;  Armour's  had  a  man  there  some  years  ago, 
and  Swift  had  men  there  two  years  ago ;  but  they 
have  never  approached  me  personally  with  regard  to 
the  acquirement  of  any  of  the  concerns  I  am  in- 
terested in.  But  they  have  made  very  full  in- 
quiries of  course,  and  tliey  know  a  great  deal  about 
the  position  of  the  Australasian  trade. 

3522.  Are  you  a  member  of  the  Frozen  Meat  Trade 
Association  ? — No. 

3523.  Do  you  know  that  Armour  and  Swift  have 
lately  joined  that  Association? — No. 

3523a.  We  have  been  told  that  that  is  not  in  any 
way  a  combination? — None  whatever;  it  is  merely  a 
trade  association  for  the  purpose  of  getting  statistics, 
telegraphing  prices  to  various  parts  of  the  world,  and 
getting  details  generally;  but  they  have  not  from  the 
financial  point  of  view  any  combination  in  any  sense 
regulating  the  supply  or  anything  of  that  sort;  I 
never  heard  of  it. 

3624.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  feasible  for  the 
American  firms,  supposing  they  got  a  considerable 
i:iterest  in  the  frozen  meat  trade,  to  convert  it  into 
a  Trust ;  or,  would  that  be  a  clumsy  way  of  doing  it  1 
— I  do  not  think  they  could  do  it ;  in  the  case  of  a 
large  number  of  the  members  it  would  be  entirely 
against  their  iiiter?st. 

3525.  So  that  if  the  American  firms  did  desire  a 
Trust  they  would  not  go  that  way  about  getting  it? — 
No,   not  through  that  medium   at  all. 

3526.  In  the  "Australian  World"  of  November  6, 
a  paper  which  has  been  put  into  my  hand,  it  says 
that  considerable  anxiety  exists  in  Australian  com- 
mercial circles  regarding  the  probable  result  of  the 
appeal  by  the  Huddart  Parker  Pioprietary  Company, 
Ltd.,  against  the  fine  by  the  police  magistrate  for 
alleged  breach  of  the  law  in  connection  with  Trusts; 
what  have  you  to  say  about  that? — The  Federal 
Government  of  Australia  passed  a  very  stringent  Act 
against  Trusts  of  that  description  and  they  took  pro- 
ceedings. They  supposed  there  was  a  largo  Ship- 
ping Ring  or  Trust  in  Australia  and  they  took  pro- 
ceedings against  one  of  the  members  of  that  trust; 
but  the  firm  refused  to  answer  any  questions  in  con- 
nection with  it.  That  is  a  very  important  statute ; 
it  is  called  the  "Anti-Trust  Act  of  Australia." 

3627.  What  date  was  this?— Last  year,  I  think; 
Captain  Collins  would  no  doubt  provide  you  with  a 
copy. 

3528.  Is  there  a  similar  Act  in  New  Zealand? — I 
do  not  think  so ;  I  never  heard  of  it. 

3629.  This  paragraph  goes  on  to  say  that  several 
other  prosecutions  are  contemplated  by  the  Common- 
wealth Government,  but  that  pending  the  decision  of 
the  Federal  High  Court  on  the  pending  cases  the 
Government  has  been  advised  that  no  action  should 
be  taken  against  the  following  alleged  combinations ; 
and  then  there  is  a  list  of  combinations.  Do  you 
know  anything  about  the  Sydney  Meat  Preserving 
Company,  Ltd.  ? — That  is  a  very  old  institution 
formed  a  great  many  years  ago  for  the  purpose  of 
protecting  farmers  against  gluts  in  the  local  market 
of  Sydney  in  respect  of  New  South  Wales  stock.  It  was 
formed  for  the  purpose  of  operating  when  there  was 
.<i  serious  glut  of  stock;  and  in  ronsideralion  of  their 
doing  so  the  stock  and  station  agents — the  auction- 
eers who  sell  the  stock — put  in  their  account  sales  ^ 
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per  cent,  ou  all  the  stock  that  passes  through  the 
Sydney  stock  yards.  This  i  per  cent,  is  paid  to 
the  Sydney  Meat  Preserving  Company  as  a  subsidy. 
They  go  in  when  tliere  is  a  large  quantity  of  stock 
and'  purchase,  and  tliey  treat  that  stock.  Hitherto 
they  have  mainly  boiled  it  down — that  is,  converted 
It  into  tallow  and  other  by-products,  or  they 
have  put  it  into  tins  and  made  preserved  meat 
of  it,  boiled  mutton.  That  company  also  has 
not  paid  any  dividends,  but  that  is  one  of 
the  principles  of  the  company,  that  they  are  there  for 
th.-  purpose  of  protecting  the  producer;  but  they  do 
not  pay  dividends  to  their  shareholders.  But  I  con- 
sider that  the  company  does  pay  dividends  to  the 
shareholders  in  another  form  ;  that  is,  they  buy  their 
shareholders'  stock  at  a  higher  price  than  its  market 
value.  The  shareholders  are  virtually  sheep-owners, 
and  of  course  they  purchase  the  particular  sheep  of 
those  producers,  at  probably  an  improved  value ;  and 
that  gives  them  their  dividends  in  another  form. 

3530.  It  really  is  an  association  for  the  purpose  of 
keeping  up  prices,  is  it  not? — Yes,  or  possibly  I  might 
put  it  better  as  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  them 
from  going  down  too  low,  which  is  pretty  much  the 
same  thing. 

3531.  It  is  a  little  different,  of  course  ;  but  I  under- 
stand what  you  mean.  This  Sydney  Meat  Preserving 
Company  has  had  the  effect  of  keeping  the  local 
value  of  meat  rather  high;  and  those  who  are  in- 
terested in  having  cheap  meat  for  the  people  there, 
the  Labour  members,  and  others,  made  an  effort  to  get 
the  Commonwealth  to  regard  it  as  a  Trust  and  to  take 
action  against  it — and  that  is  what  this  refers  to? — 
The  Commonwealth  Government,  I  heard  last  month, 
had  decided  that  it  was  not  a  case  in  which  they 
cculd  take  action  because  it  did  not  come  strictly 
under  that  legislation. 

3532.  You  say  that  this  is  purely  for  the  local 
market  ? — Yes,  it  is  for  the  local  market. 

3533.  Still,  it  must  have  an  effect  on  prices  gener- 
ally, must  it  not  ? — Yes,  it  has ;  and  more  than  that, 
I  may  tell  you  that  up  to  two  years  ago  this  company 
did  not  purchase  stock  except  for  boiling  down  or  pre- 
serving ;  but  they  have  been  operating  during  the  last 
tw.^  years  for  export  as  well. 

.3534.  They  purchase  and  export? — Yes,  they  pur- 
chase and  export  during  the  last  two  years. 

353o.  (Air.  Weddel.)  Frozen  meat,  you  mean? — 
That  is  what  has  made  the  agitation  pretty  keen  just 
now. 

3536.  (Chairman.)  That  would  operate  rather  in  the 
direction  of  lowering  the  prices  here  than  of  keeping 
them  up,  would  it  not? — It  would  mean  more  compe- 
tition here,  but  it  would  operate  on  the  other  side  to 
keep  the  price  of  stock  up  ;  and  they  do  not  sell  at  a 
loss,  you  see;  they  make  the  highest  price  they  pos- 
sibly can. 

3537.  But  what  would  happen  would  be  that  they 
would  find  a  lot  of  cattle  coming  down  on  the  market  ? 
— They  do  not  touch  cattle,  only  sheep. 

3538.  Well,  a  lot  of  sheep  coming  down  into  the 
stock  yard.  They  would  thereupon  go  in  to  free/xi 
and  export,  and  they  would  have  to  buy  at  a  rela- 
tively low  price  in  order  to  drive  the  price  up  first? 
—They  would  buy  at  such  a  price  as  would  enable 
them  to  get  their  money  back,  or  a  fair  margin  of 
profit  beyond  that-  They  have  got  their  subsidy  to 
fall  back  upon,  which  comes  to  about  £5,000  or  £6,000 
a  year ;  they  get  a  subsidy  in  the  shape  of  ^  per  cent. , 
and  this  i  per  cent,  on  the  whole  of  the  stock  which 
passes  through  those  yards ;  it  is  not  a  i  per  cent,  on 
what  they  buy. 

3539.  To  whom  do  the  stock  yards  belong? — They 
belong  to  the  Municipal  Corporation  of  Sydney. 

3540.  Do  the  Corporation  aUow  them  to  take  this  i 
per  cent.  ? — They  cannot  prevent  them  ;  they  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  commercial  sales,  there  are  cer- 
tain tolls  paid  to  the  Corporation  for  all  stock  passing 
through  the  yards  ;  that  is  the  beginning  and  end  of 
their  interest  in  the  matter.  Every  stock  owner  sub- 
mits to  that. 

3541.  Then  the  stock  owner  pays  the  i  per  cent,  as 
a  kind  of  insurance  against  a  fall  in  price,  does  he 


not? — Yes,  as  a  kind  of  insurance  against  a  fall  in 
price — that  is  the  way. 

3542.  It  is  a  very  old  system,  is  it  not  ? — It  is  a  very 
curious  system  ;  and,  as  I  tell  you,  they  do  not  pay 
dividends.  At  one  time  something  of  the  kind  seemed 
to  be  an  advantage  because  of  the  absence  of  export ; 
but  now  it  is  quite  a  different  thing.  There  is  always 
export  competition  and  further  markets  which  did  not 
exist  in  the  old  days.  In  the  old  days  the  stock 
would  come  into  the  yards  in  enormous  quantities  with 
absolutely  no  one  to  buy  it — old  ewes  and  aged  wethers 
and  rough  poor  stock  would  come  into  the  market,  and 
it  would  be  simply  there  with  nobody  to  buy  it ;  and 
then  this  company,  by  virtue  of  its  subsidy,  went  in 
and  bought  this  stock  for  the  chance  of  converting  it 
into  tallow,  and  so  relieve  the  market  of  that  poor 
stock. 

3643.  At  any  rate,  it  really  does  not  affect  the  price 
of  meat  here  adversely ;  it  does  not  raise  the  price  of 
meat  here,  does  it  ? — I  do  not  think  it  does. 

3544.  (Mr.  Bowerman.)  I  understood  you  to  say  that 
there  is  no  combining  in  Australia  so  far  as  the  meat 
trade  is  concerned  ? — None. 

3545.  Your  replies  to  the  last  few  questions  put  by 
the  Chairman  would  rather  convey  that  there  are 
Trusts  or  combinations  there  ? — I  would  not  call  that  a 
ccmbination,  because  it  is  not  a  combine;  it  is  a  com- 
pany, and  it  simply  pays  no  dividends  ;  and  therefore 
it  is  not  supposed  to  benefit  any  individual. 

3546.  Who  does  it  benefit— the  State?— It  benefits 
the  producers  of  the  stock  as  a  whole  ;  it  relieves  the 
market  of  stock  which  would  otherwise  be  sold  at  a 
very  low  price. 

3547.  With  regard  to  the  action  referred  to  by  the 
Chairman,  are  you  conversant  with  the  particulars  of 
that  ? — I  have  only  seen  what  is  in  the  newspaper  that 
they  asked  the  managing  director  of  Huddart  Parker 
to  answer  certain  questions. 

3548.  (Chairman.)  That  has  nothing  to  do  with  meat 
— it  is  shipping? — Yes,  and  he  declined  to  answer 
those  questions,  but  he  was  fined ;  and  I  think  that  is 
the  stage  at  which  it  is  now. 

3549.  (Mr.  Bowerman.)  The  shipping  company  was 
engaged  in  carrying  meat,  was  it? — No,  these  are  local 
inter-Colonial  traders.  Some  of  these  companies 
have  chambers  for  carrying  meat,  but  it  is  on  a 
very  small  scale — it  is  a  very  small  business  altogether, 
and  they  are  engaged  in  the  inter-Colonial  carrying 
trade. 

36.j0.  May  we  take  it  that  Trusts  did  prevail  to  some 
large  extent  in  Australia  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  so. 

3651.  Then  why  did  the  Federal  State  pass  that  law 
against  them? — There  were  one  or  two  concerns,  such 
as  the  Tobacco  Trust,  and  this  sheep  ring,  as  they 
called  it ;  and  then  there  was  another  Trust  which  they 
called  the  Harvester  Trust,  a  combination  in  connec- 
tion with  the  manufacture  of  harvesters ;  but  there 
are  comparatively  few  Trusts.  I  do  not  know  of  any 
but  those  I  have  mentioned,  and  I  do  not  know  what 
the  scope  of  "Ehem  is. 

3552.  This  i  per  cent,  is  collected  on  all  stock  pass- 
ing through  the  yards?  Can  you  say  in  a  definite 
manner  what  it  is  for  ? — It  is  a  subsidy  to  the  Sydney 
Meat  Preserving  Company  to  encourage  them  to  come 
into  the  market  and  buy  stock  belonging  to  those 
people  who  pay  the  -J  per  cent.  It  is  to  produce  extra 
competition,  and  they,  the  producers,  are  willing  to 
pay  the  J  per  cent,  for  the  purpose  of  their  being  an 
active  and  large  competitor  in  the  market. 

3663.  How  many  firms  are  there  in  tTie  frozen  meat 
trade  in  Australia? — I  should  say  about  20. 

3554.  I  mean  firms  exporting  to  this  country  ?— Yes, 
abroad. 

3.566.  Could  you  say  how  many  of  them  are  repre- 
sented in  this  country?— The  bulk  of  them  are  repre- 
sented in  this  country  by  agents,  nearly  all. 

3556.  Have  you  much  knowledge  of  the  Frozen  Meat 
Trade  Association  here  ? — I  have  never  been  a  member 
of  it,  and  I  have  never  attended  their  meetings  ;  but  I 
see  their  quotations,  and  I  get  their  quotations  in 
Australia ;  I  have  a  general  knowledge  of  their  func- 
(ions. 
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3667.  Could  jon  say  how  many  of  the  20  firms  are 
directly  repreMnted  oa  that  association  here  7 — I  could 
not. 

8668.  Do  yon  know  who  belcxig  to  that  association  ? 
— I  know  a  great  many,  but  I  have  never  seen  a  list  of 
it*  memben. 

3659.  Are  those  yon  do  know  directly  concerned  in 
the  export  trade  from  Australia? — Not  directly  oon- 
oemed ;  they  are  the  agents  of  those  who  are  directly 
eoaoemed  SAd  who  are   is  this  Frozen   Meat   Trade 


8660.  With  regard  to  the  American  firms  you 
referred  to  buying  a  large  stake  in  the  Argentine  State, 
is  that  within  jrour  knowledge  ? — It  is  witliin  my  know- 
ledge, unfortunately,  that  Swift's  bought  out  the  La 
Plata  Company,  and  also  that  there  are  representatives 
of  various  American  firms  in  the  Argentine  to-day 
negotiating  for  the  purchase  of  other  works  there; 
diat  is  witnin  my  knowledge. 

3561.  You  know  something  of  what  has  been  done 
in  America  by  these  firms? — Yes. 

8662.  Do  yon  agree  that  they  have  a  controlling 
influence  on  the  trade? — Yes,  I  do,  in  the  United 
States. 

3563.  Would  you  agree  that  the  same  result  would 
be  likely  to  follow  if  they  obtained  an  increased  foot- 
hold in  the  Argentine? — Yes,  I  think  it  would. 

3564.  Would  that  be  an  advantage  to  the  English 
markets  or  the  English  consumer? — I  think  it  would 
be  a  very  serious  prejudice  to  the  English  consumer. 

3665.  (Jtfr.  Field.)  You  say  that  you  have  been  en- 
gaged in  this  business  since  it  was  originally  pro- 
moted, 28  years  ago? — Yes. 

3666.  During  that  time  there  has  been  wonderful 
progress  made  in  the  import  of  frozen  meat  both  from 
.\nstralia  and  New  Zealand,   has  there  not? — Yes. 

3567.  In  consequence  of  the  improvements  in  the 
refrigerating  process,  and  all  that?— Yes. 

3568.  In  paragraph  2  you  say  "the  effect  of 
providing  facilities  for  freezing  and  exporting  sheep 
and  lambs " ;  would  you  tell  us  exactly  what  you 
mean  by  the  effect  of  providing  facilities ;  do  I  cor- 
rectly understand  you  to  mean  that  the  Government 
stepped  in  and  expended  a  large  sum  of  money  in 
providing  refrigerating  chambers  ?— The  Government 
of  New  Zealand  never  provided  any  facilities  at  all; 
facilities  were  provided  by  private  enterprise  entirely. 

3669.  But  they  gave  some  kind  of  premium,  did 
they  not? — They  gave  no  premium,  and  no  subsidy: 
they  did  nothing.  The  facilities  I  refer  to  are  the 
erection  of  freezing  works,  such  as  the  two  I  have 
named,  which  were  provided  purely  by  private  capi- 
tal. And  the  other  factilities  were  the  equipment  of 
steamers  with  refrigerating  machinery  and  insulating 
chambers,  which  was  also  done  by  private  enterprise. 

3570.  Then  the  New  Zealand  Government  neither 
subsidised  nor  gave  a  subvention  of  anv  kind  to  es- 
tablish this  trade?— None  whatever. 

3571.  You  say  that  the  influence  of  closer  settle- 
ment on  future  supplies  would  be  to  a  certain  extent 
prejudicial  in  regard  to  the  improvement  of  the 
broeds;  why  do  you  think  that  the  larger  companies 
would  be  inclined  t*  give  higher  prices  for  rams  and 
bulls  to  improve  the  breeds,  more  than  the  smaller 
people;  IS  that  your  experience ?— That  is  my  experi- 
ence: that  the  station  holder  as  contrasted  with  the 
small  man,  what  we  call  in  New  Zealand  a  "  cocka- 
too "  or  small  farmer,  will  spend  money  more  largely 
on  rams,  and  will  do  more  in  the  classification  of 
stock,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  than  the  small 
farmer  can  do. 

3572.  Of  course,  he  can  afford  to  do  it?— Yes;  and 
another  feature  is,  of  course,  that  the  small  man  will 
pay  more  attention  to  the  carcases  and  less  attention 
to  the  wool. 

3673.  If  a  man  is  o  small  farmer,  he  ought  to  be 
able  to  mind  his  flock  better  if  he  does  it  himself; 
because  what  a  man  does  himself  is  better  done  than 
if  done  by  a  delegate  ?— I  can  assure  you  that  my  ex- 
perience in  the  matter  of  sheep  growing   is  entirely 


different.  The  big  man  who  has  got  the  money  will 
spend  it  on  improving  his  flocks  more  than  a  small 
man. 

3574.  You  have  no  scab  amongst  the  sheep  in  New 
Zealand,  have  you? — No,  none  whatever,  or  in  Aus- 
tralia. 

3575.  You  dip  the  sheep  twice  a  year? — The  sheep 
are  dipped  twice  a  year. 

3576.  If  you  have  scabby  sheep  it  affects  the  quality, 
and  if  it  is  very  bad  it  kills  them,  does  it  not? — Yes. 

3577.  Are  the  sheep  sold  generally  in  markets,  or 
do  purchasers  go  to  the  farmers  to  buy  them? — The 
sheep  are  sold  in  almost  every  conceivable  way  ;  in 
almost  all  the  chief  centres  there  are  great  auction 
markets  ;  or  they  are  sold  to  private  contractors,  alive 
or  dead. 

3578.  So  that  you  have  plenty  of  competition? — 
Any  amount  of  competition ;  every  township  almost 
has  got  its  sale  yards. 

3679.  In  your  view  there  is  no  combining  of  any 
kind  in  New  Zealand  ? — I  never  heard  of  any. 

3580.  Coming  to  Australia,  you  say  that  the  annual 
exports  of  beef  from  Australia  are  now  aboiit  30,000 
head,  and  of  sheep  and  lambs  about  2,500,000  car- 
cases. Can  you  say  anything  of  the  quality  of  the 
beef  from  Australia,  or  how  does  it  affect  the  markets 
on  this  side  ? — It  does  not  affect  them  at  all ;  it  is  too 
small.  The  mutton  and  lamb  does  affect  the  market 
here ;  but  the  beef  is  too  small  to  have  any  effect. 

3581.  I  think  that  what  you  stated  with  regard  to 
New  Zealand  is  not  quite  true  with  regard  to  Aus- 
tralia :  did  not  the  Government  of  New  South  Wales 
build  freezing  works? — No. 

3582.  Did  not  they  subsidise  them  in  any  way? — 
No ;  the  Government  of  Queensland  did  at  one  time 
provide  certain  aid,  they  did  not  subsidise,  but  they 
lent  money  on  easy  terms  to  freezing  companies. 

3583.  That  is  another  sort  of  subsidy? — Yes,  it  is  a 
form ;  but  that  does  not  now  exist  at  all ;  it  was 
called  the  meat  and  dairy  produce  encouragement 
fund  ;  and  it  was  collected  by  a  tax  from  the  producers 
themselves.  It  was  not  a  general  tax  ;  it  was  only 
collected  from  the  people  who  got  the  benefit  of  it. 

3584.  (Chairman.)  What  was  the  advantage  of  it? — 
There  was  really  no  advantage ;  it  was  a  very 
poor  aid  altogether,  and  it  died  a  natural  death,  be- 
cause the  people  provided  the  facilities  themselves, 
and  there  was  no  call  for  it ;  and  the  consequence  was 
it  died  out. 

3686.  (Mr.  Field.)  How  did  the  State  "freezing  insti- 
tutions come  about?— -In  Victoria  the  Municipality  of 
Melbourne  built  freezing  works ;  they  built  large 
markets  and  attached  freezing  works  to  them. 
Then  the  butter  export  commenced ;  they  were 
utilised,  first,  for  butter,  then  for  meat  and 
then  for  rabbits.  The  Government  of  Victoria 
considered  it  was  desirable  to  increase  the  export  of 
other  products  as  much  as  they  could,  and  they  hired 
these  markets  and  made  low  charges  for  fi-eezing  in 
order  to  encourage  them. 

3686.  It  practically  comes  to  this  :  that  the  freezing 
companies  are  worked  at  a  loss,  are  they  not  ?— Yes  ; 
as  far  as  I  know,  the  State  freezing  companies  work  at 
a  loss. 

3587.  And  are  not  the  native  producers  of  the  three 
kingdoms  face  to  face  with  a  competition  to  a  certain 
extent  subsidised  by  the  Colonies  ;  does  not  it  come  to 
that? — That  is  a  matter  of  opinion  ;  I  cannot  very  well 
say  that. 

3688.  It  is  my  opinion? — The  lower  rate  enables 
them  to  send  stock  more  largely  here,  and  is  putting 
something  into  their  pockets. 

3589.  Yes,  under  more  favourable  circumstances. 
Now  about  Swifts  and  the  other  gentlemen,  known  as 
the  Big  Four  in  .America.  How  are  they  trying  to 
work  the  gauntlet  in  Australia  and  the  Argentine; 
have  you  any  idea  as  to  whether  they  are  going  to  suc- 
ceed in  getting  hold  of  the  frozen  meat  trade  ?— That 
is  a  matter  that  I  could  not  express  an  opinion  on 
myself. 
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8690.  You  know  more  about  it  than  any  of  us  here? 
— Yes.  When  I  was  in  the  Argentine  that  matter  was 
not  contemplated  at  all ;  it  is  since  I  finished  my  work 
in  the  Argentine  that  the  North  American  Companies 
have  gone  there.  Before  then  they  had  not  been  there 
at  all. 

3591.  But  events  have  developed  since? — All  these 
things  have  developed  since.  I  have  been  in  Australia 
twice  since,  and  I  am  only  here  as  a  visitor  ;  I  live  in 
Australia. 

3592.  Would  it  be  a  good  thing  for  Australia  if 
these  gentlemen  got  k  foothold  there? — It  would  be  a 
very  bad  thing  for  Australia. 

3593.  It  would  be  bad  for  both  the  consumer  and  the 
producer? — Eventually  it  would  be;  it  might,  in  the 
first  instance,  be  a  good  thing  for  the  Australian  pro- 
ducers, because  they  might  put  up  the  price  of  hsei  in 
this  country  to  such  an  extent  as  would  enable  us  to 
pay  more  for  cattle  in  Australia. 

(Mr.  Field.)  The  reason  I  ask  you  that  question  is 
because  one  of  our  witnesses  maintained  that  these 
trusts  and  monopolies  were  worked  as  philanthropic 
societies  for  the  benefit  of  everybody  except  them- 
selves. 

(Chairman.)  No,  but  that  some  people  maintained 
that  they  were  on  the  whole  an  advantage  to  the  con- 
sumer. 

3594.  (Mr.  Field.)  You  do  not  think  that  way  ?— No. 

3595.  You  spoke  about  an  anti-trust  law  being 
passed  in  Australia  within  a  recent  period  ? — Yes, 
quite  recently. 

3596.  Can  you  give  us  any  general  idea  of  why  that 
law  was  passed  ? — It  was  in  connection  with  the  ship- 
ping ring  and  tobacco  and  harvesting  machinery  ;  those 
were  the  ones  that  I  had  in  view.  Also  there  was  a 
great  deal  of  discussion  about  the  disastrous  effect  of 
United  States  trusts ;  and  the  Commonwealth  was 
moved  by  a  consideration  of  those  matters. 

3.5')7.  Do  j'ou  think  the  inquiries  of  the  Big  Four  in 
Australia  and  the  Argentine  had  not  something  to  do 
with  the  passing  of  that  law? — It  may  have  entered 
into  the  minds  of  the  Government  that  something  of 
that  sort  might  occur  ;  but  there  was  no  mention  of  it. 

3.598.  You  say  that  in  the  Sydney  markets  there  is  a 
peculiar  arrangement  whereby  those  gluts  are  obviated 
by  a  company  which  purchases  what  may  be  called  the 
inferior  stock  ? — Yes. 

3599.  And  boils  it  down  as  food,  and  nuts  it  into 
cans  ? — Yes. 

3600.  Are  we  to  understand  that  the  canned  meat 
coming  from  Australia  is  all  of  that  inferior  quality? 
— No ;  the  inferior  meat  is  boiled  down  ;  it  is  not  put 
into  cans  at  all.  All  the  meat  that  is  put  into  cans  is 
carefully  inspected  and  is  absolutely  sound  in  every 
sense.     What  I  should  call  inferior  meat  is  aged  stock. 

3601.  I  am  in  the  business,  and  I  know  what  you 
mean  :  old  cows,  bullocks  and  ewes  that  you  could  not 
sell  ? — Yes,  and  any  meat  that  is  emaciated  ;  there  is 
no  meat  taken  off  that,  the  whole  carcase  is  put  into  a 
digester  and  dealt  with  for  tallow  and  fertilisers. 

3602.  (Mr.  Weddel.)  With  regard  to  a  question 
asked  by  Mr.  Field  about  the  bonus  originally  offered 
by  the  New  Zealand  Government,  I  have  an  impression 
that  the  New  Zealand  Government  offered  originally  a 
bonus  of  about  £500?— That  was  away  back  before 
1880. 

.36a3.  That  was  rather  at  the  start?— That  was  the 
original  amount  offered  for  a  shipment  from  Dnnedin 
before  1880. 


3604.There  was  such  a  bonus  given  ? — Yes.  £500 
was  given  for  the  first  shipment,  but  it  is  now  so  long 
ago  that  I  had  forgotten  about  it. 

3605.  With  regard  to  the  Sydney  Meat  Preserving 
Company,  the  subsidy  is  collected  by  the  selling  agents 
from  the  producers,  you  say? — ^Yes. 

3606.  Do  they  deduct  it? — Yes,  from  the  account 
sales. 

3607.  Has  it  nothing  to  do  with  the  Corporation? — 
Nothing  whatever. 

3608.  (Mr.  Fountain.)  As  regards  the  machinery 
of  sale,  these  New  Zealand  companies  consign  the 
goods  to  be  sold  by  their  agents  in  London,  do  they 
not? — Yes,  or  they  give  them  offers  on  a  ci.f.  basis; 
they  do  both.  I  suppose  that  a  considerable  propor- 
tion of  the  New  Zealand  meat  is  sold  on  a  ci.f,  basis  ; 
the  balance  is  consigned. 

3609.  We  were  told  of  the  freezing  companies  both 
purchasing  from  the  farmers  and  freezing  on  commis- 
sion ;  they  do  not  freeze  on  commission  to  any  extent, 
do  they  ? — Yes.  they  do ;  nearly  all  the  companies  in 
New  Zealand  freeze  on  commission  as  well  as  operate  on 
their  own  account.  One  or  two  companies  do  not  buy 
on  their  own  account  at  all.  One  of  the  companies 
which  I  originally  started,  the  Canterbury  Company, 
does  not  buy  on  its  own  account ;  it  is  wholly  a  freez- 
ing company. 

3610.  It  is  an  intermediary  between  the  farmer  on- 
tho  one  side  and  the  consumer  here  ? — ^Yes. 

3611.  Have  they  any  agents  here? — No,  they  have  no 
reason  to  have  agents  here,  because  it  is  their  cus- 
tomers who  have  agents  here. 

3612.  (Mr.  Bowerman.)  I  think  you  said  the  i  per 
cent,  was  paid  not  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  up 
prices,  but  for  preventing  them  going  down  ? — Yes. 

3613.  Will  you  tell  me  the  difference  between  the 
two  ? — There  is  not  very  much  ;  that  is  the  ostensible 
object. 

3614.  (Chairman.)  What  I  understood  yon  to  mean 
was  that  the  object  of  the  ^  per  cent,  was  an  insurance 
against  sudden  slumps  in  the  prices  owing  to  a  glut  ? — 
Yes,   large  supplies  causing  sudden  slumps. 

3615.  It  is  not  with  a  view  to  keeping  up  prices 
against  a  gradual  decline,  but  to  guard  against 
sudden  alterations  in  prices? — Yes.  Some  years  ago 
the  Sydney  Meat  Preserving  Company  did  not  operate 
regularly  ;  it  only  came  on  the  market  when  there  was 
a  large  number  of  stock  available  and  made  its  pur- 
chases. But  of  recent  years  the  supply  of  stock  has 
not  been  anything  like  so  large  as  formerly  ;  it  has 
been  coming  into  the  market  pretty  regularly,  and  the 
ostensible  object  of  the  company  was  to  keep  the  price 
from  going  too  low. 

3616.  (Mr.  Bowerman.)  There  really  is  a  difference 
then  between  the  two? — In  that  way,   yes. 

3617.  (Mr.  Field.)  If  you  have  a  lot  of  live  animals 
which  you  cannot  immediately  make  use  of,  and  the 
price  is  enormously  less  than  it  would  be  in  a 
normal  market,  you  do  not  know  what  to  do  with 
them  ?  If  you  keep  them  over  it  will  cost  you  a  lot 
of  money,  and  you  cannot  send  them  back  ;  is  that  it? 
—Yes. 

3618.  That  is  how  it  was  ;  it  was  a  kind  of  safety- 
valve  ? — Yes. 

3619.  (Chairman.)  You  understand  now  that  they 
are  very  little  more  than  another  set  of  competitors? — 
Yes. 

3620.  (Mr.  Weddel.)  The  Sydney  Meat  Preserving 
Company  was  started  before  the  frozen  meat  trade,  was 
it  not?— Yes,  before  1880,  I  think. 


George  Anderson,  Esq.,  examined. 


3621.  (Chairman.)  I  think  .you  are  Chairman  of  the 
Glasgow  United  Fleshers  Society? — That  is  so. 

3622.  And  you  have  been  a  member  of  the  firm  of 
Anderson  Brothers,  and  carrying  on  extensive  retail 
business  throughout  that  city,  and  you  have  been  in 
business  20  years  ? — Yes. 
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3623.  What  is  the  Glasgow  United  Fleshers  Society  ? 
— It  is  a  society  of  the  butchers  of  Glasgow  founded 
in  1854. 

3624.  Whom  does  it  represent? — It  represents  the 
Glasgow  butchers.  All  people  killing  animals  in 
Glasgow  are  entitled  to  become  members  of  the  society, 
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•ttikU  the  butchen  of  Olangow  who  are  in  the  market 
are  entitled  to  become  member*,  llie  reason  for  that 
Uing  that  wliile  they  slaughter  cattle,  the  refuse  of 
the  cattle  brings  them  in  an  income  of  about  £900  a 
jMr ;  and  that  goes  to  maintain  the  society  and  like- 
wise to  protect  the  trade  generally. 

3«ii5.  Whi-n  you  say  •■  prot«'Ct  tho  trade  generally," 
what  does  that  mean? — Anything  arising  out  of  a  trade 
dispute  ;  they  take  an  interest  in  the  trade  and  defend 
it. 

3628.  Have  they  any  tiling  to  do  with  prices? — No, 
they  have  nothing  to  do  with  prices.  The  only  thing 
they  do  is  to  help.  If  you  had  been  a  butcher  in 
Glasgow,  and  you  had  died  and  left  a  widow  and  an 
orphan  unprovided  for,  they  would  give  them  so  much 
per  month  to  maintain  them. 

3(327.  It  is  a  kind  vf  biMievolent  society? — Yes. 

3628.  Do  they  publish  any  list  of  prices  ? — No,  they 
have  nothing  to  do  with  prices  at  all. 

8629.  There  are  two  live-stock  markets  in  Glasgow, 
are  there  not? — That  is  so. 

3630.  And  one  dead-meat  market? — Yes,  one  dead- 
meat  market. 

3631.  What  are  the  live-stock  markets? — The  Home 
Market  is  at  Graham  Square,  and  the  Foreign  Market 
si  at  Mi'iklaiiiis ;  and  t.lit>  Dead  Meat  Market  adjoins 
the  Cattle  Market  at  Graham  Square. 

3632.  Your  system  of  sale  prevailing  at  Merklands 
is  by  auction  ;  and  in  the  Cattle  Market  both  by  auc- 
tion and  private  treaty? — Yes. 

3633.  Are  there  many  live-stock  salesmen  ? — Yes,  but 
not  so  many  now  as  formerly.  In  recent  years  the  sales 
have  been  more  by  auction. 

3634.  You  say  that  the  buyers  do  not  know  who  the 

consignors   ares — they   have   no   idea. 

3636.  Tlit'y  buy  from  the  live-stock  salesmen  ?— That 
is  so ;  they  might  know,  because  they  might  see  that 
the  stock  came  from  Campbell  of  Glen  Darule — the 
sheep  coming  into  the  markets -that  is,  those  who  have 
been  in  the  habit  of  coming  into  the  market  for  years  ; 
and  they  might  buy  on  that  condition,  knowing  him  to 
bi-  a  good  fot^der. 

3636.  Is  there  any  combination  among  those  live- 
stock salesmen  ? — Not  to  my  knowledge. 

3637.  You  say  that  the  cattle-carrying  steamers  are 
so  arranged  and  controlled  by  the  shippers  that  only  a 
certain  number  of  cattle  can  arrive  in  Glasgow  per 
week  /  What  cattle  steamers  do  you  refer  to ;  are  they 
th«  ocean  steamers? — The  numbers  of  cattle  arriving 
weekly  are  so  even  that  we  are  inclined  to  think  that 
they  are  so  arranged  that  only  a  certain  number  have 
lieen  lauded  weekly. 

S637a.  But  you  do  not  know  anything  except  from 
that  fact? — We  know  nothing  except  from  that  fact. 

8638.  What  steamers  do  you  refer  to  ?— The  Atlantic 
steamers. 

3638.  Coming  from  the  United  States  and  Canada? 
Yea. 

8640.  And  none  from  the  Argentine  ? — No,  none  from 
the  Argentine. 

8641.  The  American  Beef  Trust  are  in  business  in 
Olatgow,  or  the  firms    which  constitute  the  Trust? — 

I  may  tell  you  thattlijs  proof  was  prepared  when  I  wa.s 
on  the  Continent.  I  have  been  away  for  the  last  four 
weeks  locJcing  into  slaughter  houses,  and  that  state- 
ment was  made  up  largely  in  my  abejence ;  I  only  got 
it  handed  to  me  on  coming  home. 

3642.  What  do  you  say  about  it  yourself? — Person- 
ally, I  would  say  that  as  regards  the  American  meat 
firms  I  do  not  know  of  any  trust ;  I  only  know  the 
Anna. 

3643.  Are  Messrs.  Swift,  Cudahy,  Armour,  and 
Morris  all  in  business  in  Glasgow? — No.  Neither 
Swift  nor  Cudahy  nor  Armour  is  in  business  in 
Olugow ;  there  is  only  the  Morris  Beef  Company  ;  the 
rpst  are  Soott.  Milli'r.  and  Nelson — they  are  the  repri'- 
■entatives  of  those  firms. 

8644    They  have  got  agent*  there?— Yes. 

8646.  Whom  does  Scott  represent  ?— Tho  Swift  Com- 
pany. 


3646.  And  Miller?— The  Cudahy  Meat  Company. 

3647.  And  Nelson  ? — The  Armour  Meat  Company. 

3648.  What  Nelson  is  that  ? — Nelson  Brothers. 
8649.  They  represent  Armour? — Yes;  they  represent 

Armour. 

3650.  They  are  a  very  big  firm,  carrying  on  business 
all  over  the  country? — That  is  so. 

3661.  This  report  says  that  there  have  been  no  ship- 
ments but  those  of  live  stock  lately  ? — As  far 
as  I  know  that  system  of  doing  business  there  does  not 
suit  them.  We  like  to  buy  on  hoof  in  Glasgow.  The 
American  meat  firms  prefer  to  sell  the  carcases  on 
sides. 

3652.  (Mr.  Field.)  As  at  Birkenhead  ?— Yes.  The 
American  firms  prefer  to  kill  the  cattle  and  sell  the 
carcases. 

3653.  (Chairman.)  You  like  to  buy  and  kill  your- 
selves ? — Yes  ;  we  like  to  buy  and  kill  so  as  to  have  all 
the  offal  ourselves. 

3654.  That  is  the  reason  why  the  Fleshers'  Trade 
Union  in  Glasgow  has  passed  a  resolution  that  they 
will  not  buy  anything  in  carcase  slaughtered  in  Glas- 
gow?— That  is  so. 

3655.  From    those   American   firms? — Yes. 

3656.  That  has  no  connection  with  the  fact  that 
there  are  trusts ;  but  merely  because  their  way  of 
doing  business  does  not  suit  you  ? — Yes ;  but  I  may 
tell  you  that  about  eight  years  ago  the  Glasgow  As- 
sociation formed  an  idea  that  the  trade  was  going  to 
be  done  by  foreign  operators,  and  they  were  afraid 
of  that ;  so  they  sent  a  deputation  to  Liverpool,  Lon- 
don, and  Manchester,  for  the  express  purpose  of 
knowing  the  scope  of  the  foreign  operators.  The 
deputation  came  back  and  gave  us  a  report  to  the 
efiect  that  it  was  far  better  to  give  every  encourage- 
ment to  the  men  who  were  supplying  us  in  Glasgow 
than  allow  in  any  foreign  operator  to  have  the  hand- 
ling of  our  goods.  That  is,  that  the  agents  in  Glas- 
gow were  to  handle  the  goods  of  the  association, 
which  passed  a  resolution  to  the  effect  that  they  would 
not  buy  any  goods  from  any  foreign  importer  except 
through  a  qualified  agent,  who  must  be  financially 
independent  of  any  foreign  operator. 

3657.  Then  your  union  will  not  buy  from  the  trust 
firms? — If  we  buy^say  Swift's  goods,  we  buy  them 
from  Rhoderick  Scott. 

3658.  Is  Rhoderick  Scott  financially  independent 
of  Swift  ? — Yes ;  so  far  as  we  know. 

3659.  What  do  you  mean  by  "  financially  inde- 
jieudent "  ? — They  have  no  control  over  him;  his 
business  is  financially  independent.  If  -the  associa- 
tion came  to  know  that  Rhoderick  Scott  was  financed 
by  the  American  trust,  he  would  probably  cease  to  be 
a  member. 

3660.  Still,  his  business  relations  are  very  close 
with  Swift's;  he  sells  for  Swift? — He  is  agent  in 
Glasgow. 

3661.  Does  he  sell  anything  else  besides  Swift's 
beef  ? — Yes,  he  is  in  the  livestock  trade ;  and  over  and 
above  he  sells  home-killed  meat,  and  he  carries  on  a 
very  extensive  business. 

3662.  What  does  he  sell  for  Swift  ?— Chilled   meat. 

3663.  Nelson's,  of  course,  are  as  you  say,  important 
people  ? — Yes. 

3664.  And  Millers  are  very  big  people  too? — Not 
what  you  would  call  extensive,  because  it  is  only 
lately  that  Miller  has  started. 

3665.  What  proportion  of  the  chilled  beef  does 
Miller  sell  ?— Nothing  like  the  same  proportion,  as 
Rhoderick  Scott. 

3666.  Does  Scott  sell  more  chilled  beef  than  home- 
killed  meat? — No;  but  he  has  a  very  large  business. 

3667.  I  cannot  ask  you  about  the  action  of  the 
Government  as  to  the  Argentine  cattle,  except  to 
say  that  in  your  opinion  the  Argentine  cattle  busi- 
n<'88  is  operated  to  assist  the  Trust  firms?— That  is 
our  thoucht  in  Glasgow.  We  think  that  if  the  Argen- 
tine cattle  were  allowed  to  come  in,  and  were  slaugh- 
tered at  the  port  of  debarcation  on  the  same  conditions 
as  Canadian  and  American  cattle  where  lairages  are 
erected,  it  would  have  that  effect. 
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3668.  The  Tables  which  you  give  do  not  shew  the 
proportion  of  foreign  cattle  to  the  home-killed  cattle? 
— These  are  the  home-killed  cattle  here.  The 
frozen  and  chilled  meat  have  increased  enormously 
during  the  last  four  years  ;  they  have  increased  from 
17,000  to  40,000  qrs. 

3669.  What  do  you  mean  by  "  meat  in  cases  "  ? — 
Boned  meat. 

3670.  That  has  increased  enormously  too? — Very 
much. 

3671.  Is  that  mainly  American? — No,  it  comes 
mostly  from  New  Zealand,  the  Colonies,  and  the 
Argentine;  a  great  quantity  comes  from  America 
too. 

3672.  It  is  only  beef,  practically,  and  pork ;  there 
is  no  mutton,  is  there? — No,  I  do  not  know  of  any 
mutton  coming  in  in  a  boned  state. 

3673.  What  do  you  mean  by  saying  that  the  prices 
of  chilled  meat  are  made  up  and  controlled  from 
Liverpool  ? — Because  about  two  years  ago  before  we 
could  get  the  prices  in  the  morning  we  had  to  wait 
till  the  prices  came  in  from  Liverpool.  If  yo"u  went 
to  a  salesman  about  half-past  8  in  the  morning  to 
learn  the  price,  he  would  say  that  the  price  was  not 
in  yet  and  he  could  not  tell  you. 

3674.  The  price  of  the  chilled  meat? — Yes. 

3675.  That  does  not  apply  to  anything  except 
chilled  meat? — That  is  so. 

3676.  Not  to  frozen  meat? — No,  not  to  frozen  meat. 

3677.  What  advantage  is  it  to  have  your  rule  that 
the  agents  must  be  financially  independent  of  the 
firms? — Self-protection.  We  in  Glasgow  would  rather 
do  business  through  an  agent  than  through  a  prin- 
cipal. We  find  we  suffer  in  carrying  on  our  business. 
It  was  for  the  men,  the  agents  who  were  in  trade,  we 
formed  those  rules. 

3678.  How  do  you  mean  might  suffer?— The  big 
firms  might  say  they  were  going  to  do  away  with  the 
middleman  altogether. 

3679.  (Mr.  Fountain.)  I  don't  quite  understand 
you  when  you  say  :  "  A  Fleshers  Trade  Union,  in 
Glasgow,  has  passed  a  resolution  to  the  effect,"  and  so 
ou.  Does  that  mean  the  United  Fleshers  Society,  or 
something  quite  different? — That  means  the  Glasgow 
association — quite  a  different  body  altogether. 

3680.  That  other  Trade  Union  you  speak  of  which 
took  that  action,  is  not  the  body  that  you  came  here 
to  represent? — J^ot  at  all. 

3681.  You  represent  the  Glasgow  United  Fleshers 
Society  ? — Yes. 

368'i.  That  is  quite  different  from  the  Trade  Union 
which  is  spoken  of  in  the  precis  here  ? — Yes. 

368.3.  (Chairtnan.)  They  are  one  and  the  same  sets 
of  people? — They  are  one  and  the  same  class  of 
people,  but  a  different  society. 

3684.  Not  different  persons? — The  members  of  one 
are  members  of  the  other,  in  many  cases. 

3684o.  Why  are  there  two  societies  ? — One  is  more 
of  a  protective  and  benevolent  society,  and  the  other 
is  punly  a  trade  protection  society. 

3686.  Does  the  Trades  Union  deal  in  prices  at  all  ? 
—Not  at  all. 

3686.  (Mr.  Fountain.)  Do  you  mean  that  the 
Trade  Union,  of  which  you  are  a  member,  has  passed 
this  resolution? — Yes. 

3687.  That  you  will  not  buy  anything  in  carcase 
firm  slaughtered  in  Gla.sgow  from  the  said  American 
firms.  Do  you.  in  fact,  buy  animals  on  the  hoof 
from  the  said  American  firms  ? — No.  not  from  American 
firms. 

3688.  Are  the  animals  landed  by  .\merican  firms  at 
Merklands  slaughtered  by  the  firms  who  import 
them  ? — Not  at  all. 

3t>8!).  They  arc  8<jld  at  Merklands? — And  also  on 
hoof  by  auction. 

3690.  Then  what  happens  to  the  carcases  of  those 
animals:  don't  they  come  to  the  Glasgow  market? — 
Somf  go  to  Glasgow  market;  some  go  direct  to  the 
butcher's   shop.       The    retail    butcher    there    has  the 
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same  right  as  the  wholesale  man  to  go  down  and  buy 
his  animals.  They  all  buy  alongside  each  other, 
wholesale  and  retail. 

3690a.  And  a  great  deal  of  this  moat  goes  straight 
to  the  retail  shops? — That  is  so. 

3691.  Without  passing  through  the  hands  of  the 
wholesale  meat  salesman  at  all  ? — Yes. 

3691a.  It  is  the  wholesale  butchers  you  represent? 
— No.  I  am  a  retail  butcher  myself,  but  our  sfjciety 
repi'esents  wholesale  and  retail. 

3692.  (Chairman.)  Your  Trades  Union  has  passed  a 
resolution  that  they  won't  buy  anything  iu  carcass 
form  slaughtered  in  Glasgow  from  the  Amer'-Can 
firms  ? — That  is  so. 

3692a.  Have  the  American  firms  complied  with 
that  requirement  ?  Do  they  sell  on  the  hoof  to  you  ? 
— Not  the  American  firms. 

3693.  Do  they  sell  no  live  cattle?— No.  They  are 
stopped  just  now.  They  are  selling  nothing  at  «11 
at  present. 

3693a.  What  you  said  just  now  did  not  apply  to 
tho  American  firms,  but  to  the  other  cattle? — No. 
I:;  did  not  apply  to  the  American  cattle. 

3694.  No  animals  are  at  present  being  landed  froni 
America? — Yes,  but  not  through  American  firms,, 
what  we  know  as  American  firms. 

3694a.  That  is  the  Big  Four  ?— Yes. 

3695.  (Mr.  Fountain.)  They  are  consigned  by  snialF 
American  firms? — They  are  consigned  principally 
from  Canada. 

3695o.  What  it  comes  to  is  this,  that  practically 
the  whole  of  the  live  animals  being  landed  at  Merk- 
lands at  present  come  from  Canada  ? — Yes ;  that  is 
so. 

3696.  Do  you  attribute  that  result  to  the  resolution 
of  the  Trade  Union? — No.  It  was  to  protect  them- 
selves against  the  chance  of  the  big  firms  swamping 
the  small  firms  that  they  did  it. 

3696a.  Do  you  mean  that  the  big  .Vmerican  firm* 
now  do  not  ship  the  cattle? — No.  Not  very  long  ago. 
they  had  cattle  at  Merklands. 

3697.  Can  you  tell  me  why  there  has  been  this' 
falling  off? — 'The  only  reason  given  is  because  it  does 
not  suit  them.  They  cannot  make  it  pay.  If  they 
could  work  the  cattle  coming  in  and  sell  them  on  com- 
mission the  same  as  the  other  ones,  to  comply  with 
our  rules,  they  would  ship  them  regularly,  but  as  far 
as  we  know  in  Glasgow  they  would  rather  ship  the 
cattle  and  sell  them  in  carcase  form. 

3697o.  So  this  understanding  among  the  fleshers  of 
Glasgow  that  the  animals  shall  be  bought  on  the  hoof^ 
and  not  in  carcase  form  has  resulted  in  these  Americarp 
firms  having  fallen  out? — I  cannot  say  that.  I  think 
it  greatly  owing  to  their  not  being  able  to  make  money. 
If  they  could  bring  cattle  to  Glasgow  to  make  them- 
pay  I  suppose  they  would  do  so,  but  I  suppose  the- 
results  of  the  last  cattle  were  not  successful. 

3698.  Why  does  it  pay  thesa  big  American  firms  to 
ship  cattle  to  Birkenhead  and  Deptford  and  not  to 
Glasgow? — The  difference  in  Liverpool  is  when  you 
buy  10  or  12  bullocks  I  believe  you  really  buy  the 
carcases.  In  Glasgow,  if  you  buy  them  you  buy  the 
animal  right  out,  and  all  the  by-products  and  offal 
belong  to  the  butcher.  In  Birkenhead,  only  the  car- 
case belongs  to  the  butcher. 

3698a.  That  is  the  trade  custom  in  the  market? 
—Yes. 

3699.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with  this  particular 
Fleshers'  Trade  Unions? — No.     It  is  the  trade  custom. 

3699a.  Your  conclusion  is  it  only  pays  the  Ameri- 
cans to  ship  the  live  animals  where  they  retain  the 
by-products  ? — They  seem  to  make  it  pay  better  that 
way. 

3700.  When  you  say  that  the  price  of  chilled  meat 
IS  made  up  and  controlled  from  Ijiverpool,  do  you 
mean  that  the  agents  of  these  firms  in  Liverpool  meet 
for  the  purpose  of  fixing  the  price  which  should  be 
charged  ? — It  has  always  been  thought  so. 

3701.  That  is  supposed,  to  be  done? — It  is  only  a 
supposition. 
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3702.  It  is  not  done  by  the  agents  in  Smithfield  or 
in  Ixindun  meeting,  but  by  tht-  agents  in  Liverpool 
ineoting  ? — We  have  always  been  led  to  believe  that 
our  prices  come  from  Liverpool. 

371)3.  But  you  have  no  direct  evidence? — No.  It 
is  only  a  supposition. 

3701.  Are  the  prices  charged  by  Morris,  Scott, 
Miller  and  Nelson  practically  identical  on  any  one 
day? — Yes.     The  price  lists  are  invariably  the  same. 

3705.  Are  those  price  lists  obtainable?  Do  they 
iasue  them  publicly,  or  only  paste  them  up  ? — I  have 
had  one  in  my  hand  quite  lately. 

3706.  {(Jhaiiman.)  You  could  not  get  one  and  send 
it  to  us  ? — I  had  one  at  home,  not  very  long  ago. 

3707.  (i£r.  Fountain.)  They  are  always  absolutely 
the  sam.*? — Always  very  much  about  the  same. 

3708.  Thsy  are  not  absolutely  definitely  identical  ? — 
I  cannot  say  that  because  I  have  never  had  one  price 
list  to  ccunpare  with  the  other.  I  had  one  list  of  prices 
at  a  time. 

3709.  I  want  to  know  whether  there  is  evidence 
that  these  firms  actually  agree  to  quote  the  same  price 
to  all  these  people,  or  whether  the  prices  are  arrived 
at  by  adding  the  cost  of  carriage  to  Glasgow  to  the 
price  in  the  Liverpool  market  or  the  London  market 
for  the  day  ?— I  have  the  idea  that  our  prices  to  a  greit 
extent  are  ruled  by  the  demand  in  Liverpool  and 
London  and  the  prices  are  invariably  the  same.  I 
cannot  say  positively  whether  there  might  be  small 
differences  in  one  and  the  other. 

3710.  If  these  firms  had  an  agreement  that  the 
prices  in  Glasgow _were  to  be  the  prices  in  Liverpool 
or  London  plus  the  cost  of  carriage  from  Liverpool 
to  Glasgow,   then  the  prices  of  these  firms  would  be 

.  practically  identical  even  though  they  did  not  actually 
fix  the  price  by  meeting  in  Liverpool  to  do  so  ?■ — It  has 
been  looked  on  as  a  peculiar  thing  that  you  oould 
always  get  a  price  from  any  of  the  firms  perhaps  about 
10  minutes  or  a  quarter  of  an  hour  after  the  prices 
come  in.     The  one  price  rules  tlie  whole  of  the  firms. 

3711.  Does  the  price  go  up  and  down  during  the  day  ? 
— Not  to  my  knowledge,  though  whether  after  the  busi- 
ness breaks  away  a  man  may  use  his  discretionary 
power  I  could  not  say. 

3712.  Do  the  other  firms  follow  suit  ? — I  cannot  say. 
I  think  the  firms  allow  a  certain  amount  of  discre- 
tionary power  to  make  up  the  price,  and  the  prices  are 
made  up  accordingly. 

3713.  Althougli  these  four  firms  start  equal  on  a 
given  day,  you  have  no  evidence  that  they  follow  each 

'  other  in  their  reductions  ? — I  have  no  evidence  to  that 
effect  at  all. 

3714.  {Mt.  Weddel.)  You  have  no  evidence  to  the 
contrary,  that  they  don't  follow  one  another? — No. 

3716.  You  mentioned  Nelson  as  agent  for  Armour's  ? 
— That  is  so. 

3716.  That  is  not  the  New  Zealand  Nelson?— No,  it 
is  a  different  firm. 

8718.  AVith  a  New  Zealand  connection? — No. 

3719.  It  is  not  the  Argentine  Nelsons  ? — I  could  not 
tell  you  the  proper  definition  of  the  firm.  I  know 
it  was  Nelson  Brothers  and  Company. 

3720.  In  your  dead  meat  market  statistics  you  men- 
tion that  practically  the  whole  of  this  imjjort  consists 
of  boned  beef  and  cases  of  frozen  meat.  Take,  for 
instance,  1908 :  You  had  no  fewer  than  76,700  cases. 
That  is  boned  meat? — Yes. 

3721.  Has  that  trade  grown  satisfactorily? — There 
Has  been  some  dispute  s«  to  the  condition  of  some  of 
tliem. 

3722.  Have  you  had  any  intimation  from  the  Local 

Government  Board  that  the  trade  is  likely  to  cease  ? 

We  have  had  a  deputation  before  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board,  I  think,  last  week,  but  there  has  not  been 
a  meeting  of  the  committee,  so  I  don't  know  the 
position. 

3723.  It  seems  to  be  an  extending  trade? — A  very 
extending  trade. 


3724.  Would  it  make  a  material  difference  if  the 
trade  were  stopped? — I  think  it  is  the  duty  of  every- 
one to  keep  the  trade  of  the  country  as  open  as  possible 
from  what  I  saw  on  the  Continent. 

3726.  (Mr.  Ward.)  Do  they  sell  Argentine  chilled 
beef  in  Glasgow? — Yes. 

3726.  Is  the  price  of  that  based  on  the  price  in 
Liverpool  ?^We  havo  not  seen  the  price  of  the  Argen- 
tine meat,  but  the  price  fluctuates  considerably. 

3727.  More  than  American  chilled? — Yes,  because 
there  are  different  qualities,  or  rather  the  American 
is  mort>  of  a  universal  standard  of  meat. 

3728.  It  does  not  vary  from  day  to  day  ? — The  cold 
stores  play  a  very  important  part  in  keeping  the 
market  pretty  regular.  It  may  vary.  Perhaps  you 
could  buy  beef  on  Monday  the  fore-quarters  at  3d., 
and  it  might  be  on  Friday  2Jd.  for  that  portion  of  it. 

3729.  Is  the  Argentine  beef  sold  through  agents? — 
Mostly. 

3730.  Do  you  find  any  variation  in  the  prices  charged 
by  those  who  are  selling  the  Argentine  beef? — I  can- 
not sea  any  great  difference. 

3731.  There  is  a  similarity  among  them,  just  as 
among  the  Americans? — The  only  thing  you  can  take 
advantage  of  is  by  practical  experience  in  picking  out 
good  quality. 

3732.  What  I  am  trying  to  get  at  is  that  if  there  was 
evidence  of  combination  among  the  Americans  as  to 
price  would  there  be  just  the  same  evidence  of  combina- 
tion among  tlie  Argentine? — There  is  this  difference, 
that  in  the  Argentine  there  might  be  a  difference  of  a 
farthing  a  lb.   between  one  stall  and  another. 

3733.  There  is  more  difference  between  the  sellers  of 
Argentine  than  between  the  sellers  of  American? — 
Yes. 

3734.  You  say  that  the  Americans  don't  send  the 
cattle  alive? — To  the  best  of  our  knowledge  there  are 
no  American  firms  sending  cattle  just  now. 

3735.  Is  that  in  any  sense  in  the  nature  of  retalia- 
tion against  this  resolution? — No;  just  because  it  does 
not  pay  them.     If  it  paid  them  they  would  send. 

3736.  It  does  pay  the  Canadians  ? — It  must  pay  or 
they  would  not  send  them.  They  come  not  in  large 
quantities  but  pretty  regularly. 

3737.  The  salesmen  are  all  speculative  salesmen,  not 
commission  agents  ? — They  are  all  commission  agents. 

3738.  They  are  members  of  that  union  ? — Yes. 

3739.  They  observed  the  salesmen  being  ousted  from 
the  market  in  Smithfield  and  wanted  to  provide 
against  it? — The  association  recognised  that  they 
would  rather  do  business  with  their  own  salesmen  and 
not  allow  them  to  be  ousted. 

3740.  (Mr.  Field.)  You  are  president  of  the  Glas- 
gow United  Fleshers  Society :  how  many  members 
would  that  represent? — About  500  members. 

3741.  You  have  two  live  stock  markets :  is  the  York 
Hill  market  done  away  with  altogether? — Yes;  it  is 
made  into  a  dock  now.  The  Clyde  Trust  acquired  it. 
Merklands  is  the  new  market  in  its  place. 

3742.  You  say  the  cattle  that  come  to  Merklands 
are  principally  Canadian  cattle? — Yes;  just  now. 

3743.  Have  you  any  idea  whether  there  are  any 
American  cattle  sent  over  through  Canadian  ports?— 
Not  to  our  knowledge. 

3744.  How  have  you  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that 
the  cattle-carrying  steamers  are  so  arranged  and  con- 
trolled by  the  shippers  that  only  a  certain  number 
of  cattle  can  arrive  in  Glasgow  per  week? — That  is 
one  of  the  statements  put  in  wlien  I  was  away,  or  else 
I  would  not  have  had  it  there. 

3745.  nie  cattle  are  brought  in  so  near  in  numbers, 
I  suppose,  according  to  requirements,  that  you  think 
there  must  be  some  arrangement? — The  shippers  send 
in  the  amount  of  cattle  that  they  think  profitable, 
while  if  they  brought  in  larger  numbers  they  would 
be  likely  to  lose  by  it. 

3746.  You  have  74,356  cattle  in  the  year  1908— that 
is,  all  native  cattle  in  the  market? — That  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  foreign  animals'  wharf  at  all.  These 
are  all  native  cattle. 
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3747.  You  say  your  society  won't  buy  direct  from 
the  American  firms;  you  say  you  deal  with  Scott, 
Miller,  and  Nelson.  Are  not  they  exactly  the  same  ? 
Are  not  they  agents  of  those  people  ? — They  are  the 
agents. 

3748.  What  is  the  difierence  between  that  and  buy- 
ing direct  ?  You  wanted  to  have  a  middleman  ? — Those 
men  we  have  done  business  with  all  our  lives,  and  we 
want  to  keep  them  in  business. 

3749.  And  to  keep  the  other  fellows  at  arm's  length 
as  much  as  possible? — That  is  so. 

3750.  You  don't  want  them  to  get  a  grip  on  you  ? — 
That  was  a  recommendation  the  deputation  brought 
home  after  going  to  London,  Liverpool,  and  Man- 
chester, to  assist  our  men  as  much  as  possible. 

3751.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  no  American 
cattle  are  sold  in  Glasgow  now,  because  I  have  been 
there  several  times  and  I  have  seen  enormous  numbers 
sold  there? — I  don't  think  there  have  been  400  Ameri- 
can cattle  sold  in  Glasgow  the  last  four  months. 

3752.  (Chainnan.)  That  is.  United  States  cattle? — 
Yes ;  there  used  to  be  a  very  large  number. 

3753.  (Mr.  Field.)  Nelson  used  to  do  a  very  large 
trade  in  it? — Yes.  It  used  to  be  quite  a  custom  for 
him  to  sell  1,400  and  1,500  head  of  cattle  in  the  week. 

3754.  When  was  this  resolution  passed? — About 
seven  or  eight  years  ago,  immediately  after  they  had 
sent  the  deputation  to  London,  Liverpool  and  Man- 
chester, when  they  made  their  report. 

3755.  (Mr.  Fountain.)  Is  that  report  available? — 
No.  The  report  was  the  private  property  of  that 
Union. 

3756.  (Mr.  Field.)  Do  I  understand  the  reason  why 
tlie  American  cattle  are  not  sold  in  Glasgow  now  as 
they  used  to  be  is  because  they  wanted  to  introduce 
what  may  be  called  the  Birkenhead  and  Deptford 
system  here,  that  is  to  say,  kill  the  cattle  and  sell 
the  side  and  keep  all  the  offal  and  dispose  of  them 
as  they  like  ? — Yes  ;  the  traders  in  Glasgow  believe  so. 

3757.  Therefore  they  don't  want  your  market  so 
badly  ? — They  may  ;  but  our  t  raSevs  will  not  do  busi- 
ness with  them. 

37.58.  You  could  afford  to  give  as  good  a  price  for 
them  as  Liverpool  or  London  ?-  Yes,  but  we  have  a 
natural  supply. 

3759.  Because  you  send  up  a  good  deal  of  the  best 
cattle  that  come  to  London  ? — Yes. 

3760.  But  the  Glasgow  prices  are  generally  quoted 
higher  than  in  any  other  market  in  the  kingdom  ? — ■ 
They  compare  favourably  with  elsewhere. 

.3761.  Therefore  if  the  Americans  came  in  the  way 
you  wanted  them  you  would  be  able  to  give  as  much  as 
any  other  portion  of  the  United  Kingdom.  Anything 
of  good  market  value  would  bring  the  full  price. 

3762.  You  say  that  a  universal  system  of  meat  in- 
spection on  reasonable  lines  would  be  helpful  to  the 
home  cattle  trade?— Yes,  the  home  farmer  and  home 
butcher  are  labouring  under  very  stringent  inspec- 
tion in  the  meantime. 

3763.  The  confiscations  for  tuberculosis  are  in  many 
cases  a  great  hardship  ? — My  own  opinion  is  that  the 
confiscations  for  tuberculosis  are  in  many  cases  far 
too  stringent. 

3764.  And  operate  against  the  home  traders? — Very 
much. 

3765.  You  have  had  as  many  as  76,702  cases  of 
boneless  beef.  I  understand  your  inspector  there  has 
been  condemning  a  lot  of  that  meat  lately  ? — That  is 
so. 

3766.  Have  you  seen  it  ? — I  have  not  seen  it  person- 
ally, but  when  I  was  away  they  challenged  the  inspec- 
tor »  finding  and  they  got  a  bacteriologist's  opinion 
on  500  samples  taken  from  meat  condemned  by  our  in- 
Rjiector,  and  the  result  of  that  was  that  there  was  only 
one  sample  that  was  found  to  be  in  the  least  tainted. 

3767.  The  price  of  chilled  meat,  you  say,  is  mainly 
controlled  from  Liverpool  :  is  that  surmise  on  your 
part,  or  do  you  know  it  as  a  matter  of  fact? — It  is 
not  so  visible  the  last  two  years  as  it  was  formerly. 
Two  years  ago  you  could  not  get  the  prices. 


3768.  Because  we  understood  it  was  generally  made 
here  in  London  ? — We  were  led  to  believe  it  was  made 
in  Liverpool.  All  we  knew  was  we  could  not  get  the 
price  until  very  recently  in  the  morning. 

3769.  Am  I  to  take  it  from  you  that  your  society 
are  opposed  in  spirit  and  in  principle  to  anything 
like  a  trust  in  connection  with  the  meat  supply? — Cer- 
tainly, we  would  be  opposed  to  anything  like  a  trust. 

3770.  Having  control  of  the  food  supply? — The  food 
supply  of  the  country  ought  to  be  as  free  as  air,  to 
allow  all  liealthy  meat  to  come  into  the  country. 

3771.  (Mr.  Boicerman.)  You  state  that  this  resolu- 
tion was  passed  just  eight  years  ago? — Yes. 

3772.  Would  you  state  briefly  what  led  up  to  its 
passing? — Some  things  go  through  your  mind  that  are 
not  easily  explained.  At  that  time  there  was  a  pos- 
sibility of  cur  agent's  being  eliminated  at  York  Hill. 
There  was  talk  of  the  American  Trust  coming  in  to  do 
their  business  in  the  same  way  as  at  Liverpool.  That 
was  the  principal  reason  of  the  deputation  being  sent 
to  London,  Liverpool,  and  Manchester. 

3773.  May  I  suggest  it  was  a  matter  of  self-protec- 
tion?— That  is  so. 

3774.  In  reference  to  your  suggestion  as  to  arranging 
the  shipments  of  cattle,  you  are  only  going  on  the 
number  of  cattle  arriving  in  Glasgow  every  week  ?  It 
is  not  a  matter  of  knowledge? — It  is  not  to  my  know- 
ledge. 

3775.  There  must  be  some  reason  for  it  being  in- 
serted in  this  ? — A  great  deal  of  this  report  was  made 
up  while  I  was  away. 

3776.  An  important  suggestion  like  this  should  nob 
be  put  in  without  your  knowledge  ? — The  common  im- 
pression among  butchers  is  that  the  number  of  cattle 
coming  in  are  so  regular  that  there  must  be  some 
arrangement  between  shippers  and  agents. 

3777.  The  quantity  is  regulated  for  what  purpose? — 
To  keep  up  the  price  if  possible — to  make  it  pay  the 
shippers. 

3778.  With  regard  to  this  question  of  killing  Ameri- 
can cattle,  when  they  were  being  brought  in  and 
killed  were  they  killed  by  your  own  people  ? — Yes, 
killed  by  our  own  people. 

3779.  What  became  of  the  hides  and  by-products? — 
We  have  hide  brokers  and  tallow  people  in  Glasgow, 
and  they  sold  them  by  auction  to  the  tanners  and  the 
tallow  chandlers. 

3780.  At  that  time  they  were  not  returned  to 
America? — We  have  never  had  hides  returned  to 
America,  because  we  always  bought  our  bullocks  on  the 
hoof. 

3781.  Is  that  one  of  your  objections  to  this  system? 
— One  of  the  principal  objections  to  allowing  a  Trust 
firm  to  come  in  to  handle  the  goods. 

3782.  Do  you  consider  that  a  very  serious  matter  ? — 
Yes,  and  my  society  would  make  a  very  strong  fight 
to  uphold  their  present  position. 

3783.  If  this  system  prevailed  to  any  extent,  and 
the  hides  were  returned  to  America,  the  effect  on  the 
traders  would  be  serious? — I  don't  think  there  is  any 
great  -chance  of  that  occurring.  It  would  be  very 
serious  to  the  tanners.  I  want^  the  tanners  to  get  a 
hearing  here  for  their  own  particular  trade,  because 
tanners  are  feeling  very  much  just  now  the  want  of 
hides  and  skins  in  the  market. 

3784.  (Mr.  Field.)  Is  it  your  opinion  from  what  you 
know  of  the  trade  that  the  Americans  are  sending  the 
hides  back  to  America? — I  have  been  told  on  good 
authority  in  Birkenhead  some  years  ago  that  thousands 
of  hides  are  stored  there  to  be  re-shipped. 

3785.  Nothing  of  the  kind  takes  place  at  Glasgow  ? — 
No.     They  are  sold  at  Ramsay  and  MacQueen's. 

3786.  (Chairman.)  Are  these  prices  of  chilled  meat 
which  are  fixed  by  telegraph  actual  prices  or  minimum 
prices? — I  myself  have  bought  below  what  the  highest 
price  was. 

3787.  As  I  understand,  there  is  a  price  list  of  chilled 
meat  made  up  every  day  ? — Yes. 

3788.  Is  that  price  list  supposed  to  be  a  minimum 
or  an  actual  price? — They  were  the  minimum  prices. 
I  would  not  say  they  were  the  actual  prices. 
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8788.  You  mean  they  could  try  for  as  mnch  more  as 
they   liked   beyond   that? — Yes. 

3790.  Would  you  say  there  has  been  some  recent 
alteration  about  that?— It  used  to  be  more  stringent 
than  it  has  been  for  some  time. 

3791.  When  did  the  alteration  take  place?— These 
alterations  take  place,  but  you  cannot  say  when  they 
take  place — they  are  so  gradual. 

3702.  When  did  yon  begin  to  notice  them? — About 
two  years  ago. 

3793.  You  think  there  is  more  variaticm  now  ?— Yes. 
The  prices  are  more  elastic. 

3794.  You  said  you  had  more  of  a  say  in  Glasgow 
in  the  Argentine  prices  than  in  the  United  States 
prices? — That  is  so. 

3796.  That  is  to  say,  you  don't  think  there  is  a  price 
sent  from  somewhere  else  ? — Not  to  my  knowledge. 

3796.  Nothing  of  the  kind  ?— Nothing  of  the  kind. 

3797.  Do  yon  sell  chilled  meat  yourself? — I  sell 
some  chilled  meat,  but  not  very  much. 


3798.  We  should  be  very  glad  if  you  could  let  us 
have  a  copy  of  the  report  of  the  deputation  to  which 
j'ou  have  referred  ? — I  don't  know  if  a  report  could  be 
obtained.  Tliero  were  no  shorthand  notes  taken — only 
a  verbal  report  to  the  committee. 

3799.  You  don't  think  there  was  a  note  in  writing 
made  of  it  ? — I  don't  think  so. 

3800.  (Mr.  Field.)  Could  you  let  us  have  the  sub- 
stance  ? — I  might  be  able  to  go  back  on  the  minutes. 

3801.  (Chairman.)  If  you  could  give  anything  oa 
the  minutes  we  should  be  very  grateful,  also  if  you 
rould  send  us  any  of  these  American  price  lists? — 
Very  well. 

3802.  We  liave  had  to  say  to  several  of  out 
witnesses  that,  if  there  is  anything  which  they  have 
said  which  they  do  not  desire  to  have  published,  we 
shall  be  glad  to  let  them  have  a  copy  of  their 
evidence  in  proof  ?— There  is  nothing  here  that  I  need 
to  take  out. 

3803.  There  is  nothing  you  wish  to  add? — There  i» 
nothing  I  wish  to  add. 
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3804.  (Chairman.)  I  think  you  are  proprietor  of  the 
business,  John  Rose  and  Co.  ? — Yes,  of  17  and  18, 
Bishopsgatf-streel,  and  six  other  plaa-s  in  ixjndon. 

3805.  That  is  a  retail  business? — Yes,  mainly  a 
retail  business. 

3806.  You  are  not  in  Smithfield  itself  ?— No. 

3807.  You  have  bijen  buying  chilled  American  beef? 
—Yes. 

3808.  And  you  buy  from  all  firms  ? — Practically  all. 

3809.  From  Armour's  and  Swift's? — Not  from 
Armour's ;  from  Swift's,  Sulzberger,  Morris  and  Ham- 
mond.    That  is  practically  all. 

3810.  Do  you  buy  from  Cudahy?— No. 

3811.  Whom  do  you  buy  from  in  Smithfield? — I  am 
not  in  Smithfield.  I  buy  more  frequently  from  the 
importers'  office  direct. 

3812.  Do  you  find  there  is  any  evidence  of  combi- 
nation between  these  firms  ? — No.  I  have  no  proof 
of  it. 

3813.  Have  you  any  suspicion  of  it  ? — Yes.  I  think 
they  do  agree. 

3814.  What  makes  you  think  so? — I  think  they 
agree  the  same  as  any  other  number  of  people 
might  combine  to  try  to  make  the  bi-st  they  can  of  the 
goods  they  are  selling;  but  I  don't  see  any  proof 
beyond  that. 

3815.  What  makes  you  thiidc  they  combine  to  that 
extent? — It  is  more  or  less  wliat  we  hear.  I  have 
only  formed  my  impression. 

3Slt).  Do  you  find  that  the  nrices  are  the  same? — 
I  could  not  say  they  are  all  "the  same,  because  the 
qualities  vary.  There  are  a  good  many  qualities  of 
nr«at. 

3817.  Do  you  think  there  is  any  consultation?— 
Yes.  I  should  think  there  is.  I  don't  think  there  is 
anything  unfair  in  it,  for  a  moment. 

3818.  I  am  not  sUBgesting  that.  I  merely  want 
you  to  give  the  facts?— I  cannot  give  you  the  facts 
from  my  own  knowledge,  because  I  don't  know.  My 
impression  i;  they  do  agree,  the  same  as  any  other 
men  in  any  trade  might  combine,  to  try  to  get  the 
liest  price  they  can  for  their  go<ids. 

3819.  They  are  a  comparatively  small  number?— 
Only  four  or  (ive. 

3820.  That  makes  combination  much  easier  than 
with  a  large  numbi-r  ? — Much  easier. 

3821.  And  they  deal  with  one  article?— Yes  im- 
ported chilled  be.f.  The  feeling  is  that  these'  men 
im*t  in  the  morning  and  *ay,  "we  will  get  2r.  8d., 
3^  8d.,  or  4s.  8<l  ,"  as  the  cas.'  mav  Ik-.  If  the 
market  is  strong,  thev  get  it.  If  the  market  falls 
•way  ^ey  don't  get  it.  There  is  no  hard  and  fast 
ttm.   -It  would  not  be  of  any  use. 


3822.  Do  you  deal  in  frozen  meat? — Not  in  frozen 
beef. 

3823.  You  purchase  from  the  Argentine  com- 
panies ?— Yes  ;  chilled  beef.  I  don't  deal  in  frozen 
beef. 

3824.  As  far  as  Argentine  is  concerned  you  know  a 
good  deal  about  it? — Yes. 

382.').  Is  there  any  combination? — I  doh't  think 
there  is  any  combination  whatever. 

3826.  You  think  it  differs  there  from  the  North 
American  firms? — Yes,  I  think  so. 

3827.  Do  you  know  the  Argentine  itself? — I  have 
been  there  for  the  last  six  years  in  winter  time.  I 
have  a  small  property  there. 

3828.  What  has  been  the  condition  of  affairs  out 
there  in  the  way  of  cattle?  Has  it  been  doing  well? 
— Very  well.  It  is  a  magnificent  countrv,  with  a. 
very  limited  population  to  eat  the  produce — only  six 
million  people.  The  United  States  is  a  magnificent 
country  with  85  millions. 

3829.  In  reference  to  the  rise  of  prices  that  has 
taken  place  recently  in  beef,  can  you  tell  us  at  all 
what  was  the  cause?— No.  I  could  not  tell  you  the 
cause.  I  think  the  great  factors  in  the  chilled  beef 
and  all  perishable  articles  are  the  supplyand  demand 
and  the  weather.     The  weather  is  an  important  factor. 

3830.  In  what  way  ?— It  is  a  perisliable  article, 
and  in  bad  weather  you  cannot  keep  it  long.  You 
may  keep  it  one,  two,  or  three  or  four  days,  but 
you  must  get  rid  of  it,  and  the  very  weather  that 
makes  the  meat  bad  makes  the  consumption  bad. 
That  is  the  cause. 

3831.  That  makes  the  price  high?— If  the  weather 
IS  fine  it  makes  the  price  high.  If  the  weather  is 
bad  it  makes  the  price  low,  because  it  must  be  sold. 

3832.  You  have  had  rather  more  than  that  recently. 
You  have  had  a  considerable  rise  over  a  considerable 
period?— I  don't  know  that  that  is  quite  correct. 
There  was  a  steady  rise  in  States  beef  for  some  time. 

3833.  There  was  no  similar  rise  in  Argentine  beef  ? — 
It  vanes  very  much.  It  was  3s.  8d.  a  stone  this  day 
fortnight,  and  it  is  to-day  worth  less  than  3s.— South 
American  chilled  beef. 

3834.  Of  the  same  grade? — Practically  the  same 
grade. 

3835.  Take  the  hind  quarters,  the  best  kind,  of 
American  chilled  beef.  .\11  last  year  that  was  a  good 
deal  higher  than  in  previous  years.  This  year  it  has 
been  higher  still  ?— Yes.     States  beef  is  very  dear. 

3836.  Can  you  give  us  any  reason  for  that? — No. 
I  could  not  give  any  reason  unless  the  demand  was 
greater  at  home  and  they  had  less  to  send  here. 

3837.  There  has  been  to  some  extent  a  similar  rise 
in  Argentine,  but  not  to  so  great  an  extent.     Can  yon 
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ielJ  ug  any   reason  why   that   sihould  be  so,    or  is  it 
merely  sympathetic  ? — It  is  sj'mpathetic  entirely. 

3838.  Tliere  is  no  special  reason  in  Argentina  ? — 
None  whatever. 

3839.  There  has  been  an  ample  supply  of  beef? — 
This  time  last  year  I  would  have  been  very  glad  to 
make  a  contract  to  buy  hind  quartei-s  of  beef  at 
3s.  4d.  a  stone,  but  did  not  do  so  because  the  gentle- 
man with  whom  I  wished  to  make  the  contract  could 
not  guarantee  the  meat  coming  on.  We  went  in  and 
bought  a  great  deal  of  that  beef  at  2s.  8d.  a  stone  as  it. 
<:ame  forward  for  whifh  I  would  have  been  glad  to 
jnake  a  contract  at  3s.  4d. 

3840.  You  say  it  is  now  about  3s.  ? — Yes.  This 
day  fortnight  it  was  3s.  8d.  In  the  late  spring  of 
this  year  the  meat  got  very  dear,  and  remained  dear 
in  May  and  June. 

3841.  There  was  nothing  in  the  local  circumstances 
of  Argentina  to  account  for  that  ? — I  don't  think  so. 

3842.  You  st^ate,  as  one  of  the  heads  on  which  you 
are  prepared  to  give  evidence,  the  relation  of  whole- 
sale to  retail  prices  ? — Yes.  I  should  think  that, 
roughly,  20  per  cent,  is  the  difference  between  one 
and  the  other. 

3843.  The  retail  and  wholesale  prices  move  to- 
gether?— They  don't. 

3844.  Why  not  ? — The  wholesale  man  goes  in  and 
buys  at  whatever  he  can,  100  quarters  or  10  quarters 
er  whatever  it  may  be.  The  retail  man's  customers 
always  expect  more  or  less  the  same  price.  They 
want  a  leg  of  mutton  at  7id.,  or  whatever  it  may 
be.  and  the  retail  seller  does  not  change  his  price. 
He  is  always  hoping  for  some  better  times  when  he 
may  buy  it  cheaper.  His  price  does  not  go  up  and 
down  like  the  price  in  the  wholesale  market. 

3845.  He  cannot  alter  them  ? — ^He  would  unsettle  his 
customers.     They  would  leave  him. 

3846.  Therefore  high  wholesale  prices  are  very  un- 
fortunate for  the  retailer? — Certainly. 

3847.  You  have  only  experience  in  London,  but  not 
in  the  provinces? — Not  in  the  provinces. 

3848.  (Mr.  Bou-erman.)  You  have  had  a  long  experi- 
ence of  the  trade? — For  16  years. 

3849.  Dealing  with  American  firms  ? — And  Argentine 
firms. 

3850.  How  long  have  you  been  dealing  with  Argen- 
tine firms? — Probably  four  or  five  years. 

3861.  Can  you  state  the  names  of  the  firms,  if  you 
don't  mind? — Sansinena,  River  Plate,  La  Plata,  and 
I  have  also  dealt  with  La  Blanca ;  but  I  have  bought 
more  frequently  with  the  other  three. 

38j2.  For  16  years  you  have  been  dealing  with  Ameri- 
can firms  ? — Yes. 

3853.  And  you  have  some  knowledge  of  the  reported 
methods  of  doing  business  in  America? — As  reported 
only,  not  actual  knowledge. 

3854.  With  your  knowledge  of  and  interest  in  the 
trade  you  would  presumably  endeavour  to  ascertain 
the  true  facts  of  the  case  ? — It  is  practically  impossible 
to  ascertain  the  true  facts  of  the  case.  The  men  keep 
their  business  to  themselves.     They  don't  give  it  away. 

3855.  There  is  a  common  report  that  there  is  a  very 
strong  combination  in  the  United  States? — It  is  a  com- 
mon report. 

3866.  You  stated  that  in  your  experience  combina- 
tion does  not  exist  among  the  Argentine  companies  ? — 
I  believe  not. 

3857.  Is  it  a  fair  saggestion  for  me  to  make  that  it 
is  only  a  question  of  time  when  there  will  be  a  similar 
combination  in  the  Argentine  to  what  there  is  in  the 
States? — No,  I  don't  think  it  will  ever  come  to  that. 
The  people  there  are  very  divided.  They  have  different 
beliefs  and  are  of  different  races,  and  so  on.  They 
are  made  up  of  all  nations — Spanish,  English,  and 
others,  and  1  don't  think  they  are  very  likely  to  amal- 
gamate the  same  as  the  United  States  have  done. 

3858.  You  are  aware  that  some  of  the  American 
firms  are  getting  a  foothold  there? — Yes.  Swift  has 
bought  the  La  Plata.  That  is  the  only  thing.  You 
might  buy  one  to-morrow  if  you  give  more  for  it  than 
Swift. 


3859.  I  take  it  you  agree  that  there  has  been  a  com- 
bination in  America  as  far  as  the  meat  trade  is  con- 
cerned?— I  think  there  is  an  agreement  among  the 
men.  I  think  there  is  an  agreement  to  try  to  make 
the  best  of  their  goods  as  they  come  along. 

3860.  Would  you  suggest  that  the  American  firms 
getting  a  foothold  in  Argentina  is  only  a  question  of 
time? — I  don't  think  they  will  ever  get  the  power 
there.  If  they  did  get  the  power  it  would  be  a  very 
different  thing,  but  the  Argentine  supply  has  checked 
the  others  from  becoming  unduly  high  in  price. 

3861.  Assuming  the  American  firms  get  the  same 
hold  of  the  trade,  what  would  be  the  result  ? — I  could 
not  tell  you  that.  That  is  in  the  far  distant  future, 
if  ever. 

3862.  These  American  firms  do  combine,  you  say, 
with  regard  to  prices  ? — I  think  they  agree  in  the  morn- 
ing what  they  are  to  trj'  to  get. 

3863.  1  attach  much  importance  to  that,  coming 
from  you  with  your  knowledge  of  the  particular  firms 
in  the  trade.  You  suggest  that  they  meet  in 
the  morning  and  fix  the  price  ? — Arrange  the  prices  ; 
they  don't  fix  them.  If  the  buyers  are  not  there  they 
must  drop  their  prices.  If  there  are  plenty  of  buyers 
they  can  stick  out  for  their  prices.  If  there  are  few 
buyers  they  must  reconsider  their  position. 

3864.  Is  it  within  your  knowledge  that  they  take 
sf<;ps  to  control  the  supplies? — Thej  may  do  so  from 
day  to  day ;  that  what  you  receive  for  Monday  won't 
be  more  than  what  you  receive  for  Wednesday,  and 
so  on.  I  don't  know  that  it  is  not  a  perfectly  legi- 
timate thing  to  do. 

3865.  But  at  present  in  this  meat  trade  the  storing 
enables  them  to  keep  the  meat  until  it  suits  them  to 
sell  it  ? — In  chilled  meat  only  for  about  a  week.  They 
cannot  keep  it  longer  than  a  week. 

3866.  Is  not  a  week  sufficient  to  manipulate  the 
market? — It  would  be  if  the  other  goods  were  not 
coming  in,  but  the  ships  are  coming  along  ;  some  are 
leaving  New  York,  some  are  half-way  across,  and 
seme  are  arriving,  and  they  have  got  to  think  of 
what  is  coming  on,  and  they  must  get  rid  of  their 
goods  on  hand. 

3867.  These  ships  may  slow  down? — Nothing  worth 
speaking  of.     There  may  be  an  hour  or  half  a  day. 

3868.  {Mr.  Field.)  It  would  cost  too  much  money 
fo  keep  them  out? — Yes. 

3;69.  (Mr.  Bower  man.)  The  price  of  beef  was  very 
dear  in  the  early  part  of  the  year  ? — Yes. 

3870.  What  special  reason  could  you  give  for  that? 
— I  could  not  give  you  any.  It  was  a  great  surprise 
to  me  that  it  got  so  dear. 

3871.  If  I  suggested  to  you  it  was  the  operations 
of  this  Trust  that  caused  those  increases  in  prices? — 
I  should  not  think  it  was  correct. 

3872.  Yet  you  can  give  no  reason  why  the  meat 
has  been  so  high  in  price? — No.  It  was  for  about 
two  months — May  and  June — and  then  a  collapse 
came. 

3873.  Did  you  take  any  steps  to  ascertain  why  the 
price  should  have  been  so  high  ? — No. 

3874.  You  took  it  as  a  matter  of  course? — I  could 
not  control  it,  and  I  did  not  worry  about  it.  I  took 
my  losses.     1  lost  money  on  those  months. 

3875.  That  is  a  matter  you  would  interest  your- 
self in  and  make  inquiries  about? — Naturally. 

3876.  The  result  of  all  your  inquiries  was  that  you 
could  get  no  explanation  about  the  maf  m1 — None 
whatever. 

3877.  (Mr.  Field.)  I  take  it  you  lost  money  at  the 
time  of  the  high  prices? — You  are  quite  right;  I  did. 

3878.  You  were  unable  to  find  out  from  the  sources 
of  information  at  your  disposal  why  the  meat  got 
dear  so  suddenly? — 1  was  unable  to  do  so. 

3879.  You  have  great  experience  of  London.  Is  it 
your  experience  that  these  .\merican  firms  are  able 
to  control  the  supplies  coming  across  the  Atlantic 
or  arrange  the  imports  so  as  to  anticipate  the  market 
fluctuations  here? — I  don't  think  so.' 
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3880.  I  take  it  your  opinion  is  th«y  merely  meet 
together  and,  as  far  as  possible,  arrange  the  price 
which  they  will  endeavour  to  get? — For  that  day. 

3881.  Then  it  depends  on  whether  the  buyers  are 
plentiful  and  what  we  call  hungry? — Yes.  That  is 
what  we  want. 

3882.  And  also  the  kind  of  weather  hag  a  great  deal 
to  do  with  it?— Yes. 

3883.  The  outside  public  don't  nnderstand  that?— 
No. 

3884.  Then  the  condition  of  the  meat  has  to  do  with 
it,  too?— Yea. 

3886.  The  best  quality  of  meat  gets  sold  first  and 
at  the  best  price? — Naturally. 

3886.  According  as  you  go  along  in  the  day  the 
grade  goes  down  and  the  price  goes  down  ? — Certainly. 

3887.  You  have  been  out  in  the  Argentine  lately  ? — 
Yea. 

3888.  Do  you  consider  the  prospects  of  meat  sup- 
plies from  Argentina  almost  illimitable? — It  will  be 
enormous. 

3889.  Because  there  is  plenty  of  land  and  few 
people  ? — Yes. 

3890.  And  the  Government  are  inclined  to  give 
every  facility  for  the  export  of  the  meat  ? — Distinctly  so. 

38!>1.  Are  you  an  Englishman? — An  Irishman — 
better  still. 

3892.  I  just  want  to  have  your  opinion  as  to  what 
will  be  the  ultimate  result  if  all  this  meat  comes  in 
from  the  Argentine,  and  these  various  countries? — 
We  will  feed  the  people  very  cheap. 

3893.  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  the  operations 
of  the  American  companies  in  the  Argentina  ?  We 
have  had  it  from  some  witnesses  here  that  they  have 
been  endeavouring  to  get  hold  of  some  of  the  prin- 
cipal frozen  meat  firms  there?  Has  it  come  within 
your  knowledge  that  that  is  so? — Certainly;  there  is 
no  doubt  about  it,  but  they  would  not  give  what  was 
wanted.  They  were  asked  to  give  as  much  more  as 
they  were  worth,  and  they  are  not  on  that. 

3894.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  a  good  thing  for 
Argentina,  or  the  British  public,  that  these  gentle- 
men should  get  hold  of  that  trade?— I  don't  think  1 
could  answer  that  question. 

3895.  (Mr.  Wanl.)  You  do  business  with  the 
American  firms,  and  with  the  South  American  firms? 
—Yes. 

3896.  You  say  you  are  quite  sure  there  is  no  Trust 
among  the  South  American  firms? — I  believe  there 
is  not. 

3897.  But  there  might,  possibly,  bs  one  among  the 
North  Americans? — Not  a  Trust.  In  a  Trust  all 
men  are  in  a  common  pool.  I  don't  think  there  is 
anything  of  that  sort.  I  think  they  try  to  do  the 
best  they  can  by  coming  together  a  little. 

3898.  Do  you  observe  any  difference  between  the 
way  in  which  business  is  done  by  the  North  Americans 
and  by  the  South  Americans,  which  would  make  you 
•aspect  that  there  is  an  agreement  between  the  North 
Americans  and  not  among  the  South  Americans? — It 
aeems  to  be  a  sort  of  common  knowledge — nobody  can 
tell  you  why — that  there  is  this  combination  among 
the  North  American  firms. 

3899.  They  have  got  a  belter  opportunity  for  com- 
bining, and  there  is  a  belief  that  they  do  combine,  or 
agree  I — Agree  is  a  better  word. 

3900.  But  you  know  nothing  to  make  you  think 
that  there  is  a  difference  in  their  business  methods? — 
I  don't  think  so.  Being  an  old  established  business, 
it  takes  some  time  to  learn  all  the  circumstances,  but 
with  regard  to  the  Argentines  who  are  in  the  chilled 
meat  business,  there  is  not  the  same  friendly  spirit 
as  among  the  North  Americans.  There  is  great 
xiTalry  between  them. 

3901.  (Mr.  IVrildel.)  When  you  buy  your  chilled 
beef  from  the  American  firms,  have  you  been  in  tho 
habit  of  going  round  to  each  one  and  getting  a  price, 
or  just  leaving  it  open  to  any  one? — For  two  or  three 
years  after  I  started  business,  I  bought  my  beef  prin- 
cipally from  Hammond.  My  agreement  with  them 
was  I  should  buy  the  beef,  and  pay  the  market  price 


of  the  day.  1  had  the  opportunity  of  sending  my 
nciiiuntant  to  examine  their  books  to  prove  it  was 
true,  which  I  did  for  two  or  three  years,  and  they 
treated  me  perfectly  honourably. 

3y02.  Speaking  generally,  you  found  yourself  fairly 
treated,  although  you  left  the  actual  fixing  in  their 
hand  ? — Absolutely,  according  to  my  accountant,  w© 
were  very  fairly  treated. 

3903.  In  that  way  you  would  have  the  means  of 
checking  whether  there  was  absolute  agreement 
among  the  various  firms?- — No.     I  could  not. 

3904.  On  the  whole,  you  have  no  reason  to  com- 
plain as  far  as  their  treatment  of  you  was  concerned  ? 
— None  whatever. 

3905.  You  own  property  in  the  Argentine,  and  have 
been  there  from  time  to  time,  I  believe? — Yes. 

3906.  So  you  know  from  experience,  and  from  what 
you  have  heard,  how  the  estancieros  have  been  getting 
on  in  their  business  for  the  last  five  or  ten  years  ? — 
Yes. 

3907.  Has  the  meat  trade  very  materially  benefitted 
the  estancieros? — Yes,  distinctly. 

3908.  They  are  in  a  much  better  position  than  they 
were  five  years  ago? — Distinctly  so.  Every  year  they 
are  improving,  and  there  seems  no  end  to  the  wealth 
of  the  Argentine.    I  don't  see  what  is  going  to  stop  it. 

3909.  (Mr.  Fountain.)  I  take  it  the  British  market 
is  of  much  greater  importance  to  the  Argentine  than 
it  is  to  the  United  States?— Yes.  I  think  it  is.  They 
have  not  got  customers  at  home  and  they  want  them 
here. 

3910.  The  United  States  people  send  us  what  ia 
practically  merely  their  surplus? — That  is  practically 
so. 

3911.  Whereas  the  Argentine  people  are  sending  us 
what  they  have  to  get  rid  of  as  soon  as  possible? — 
There  are  only  six  million  people  to  eat  it  and  they 
must  get  rid  of  it.  This  is  the  only  country  open  to 
receive  it. 

3912.  (Chairman.)  We  have  heard  that  there  are 
about  seven  firms? — Yes,  probably  that. 

3913.  There  are  the  chilling  and  freezing  firms? — 
I  think  most  of  them  do  both. 

3914.  Is  there  any  reason  why  there  should  not  be 
further  freezing  works  started  ? — No  reason  whatever. 

3915.  Do  you  think  it  is  likely  to  happen? — Pro- 
bably ;  it  may  take  a  little  time. 

3916.  You  say  there  is  an  almost  unlimited  pros- 
pect of  meat? — Yes. 

3917.  And  a  lot  of  undeveloped  country  ? — A  great 
deal. 

3918.  Will  all  that  be  brought  down  to  the  freezing 
works? — Of  course,  they  are  developing  the  wheat  in- 
dustry, the  maize  industry,  and  the  linseed  in- 
dustry enormously,  but  they  have  got  an  enormous 
area  of  fine  country. 

3919.  A  great  deal  of  it  will  be  under  cattle? — A 
lot  of  it. 

3920.  Can  you  tell  us  any  details  of  these  negotia- 
tions of  these  American  firms  in  the  Argentine  to 
buy  some  of  the  existing  businesses  there? — I  have 
been  out  there  part  of  the  year  for  each  of  the  last  six 
years  and  it  was  a  common  report,  a  sort  of  bogey  that 
was  always  held  up  that  the  Americans  were  coming. 

3921.  You  don't  know  anything  of  the  details? — 
No;  beyond  that  Swift  has  bought  La  Plata.  I 
believe  there  might  be  half-a-dozen  men  at  the  pre- 
sent moment  there  trying  to  buy. 

3922.  You  don't  know  which  of  the  American 
firms  are  trying  to  buy  and  which  are  not? — No. 

3923.  Can  you  tell  me  what  proportion  of  your 
trade  is  North  America  chilled  beef? — Lately,  I 
should  say.  a  small  proportion,  because  the  prices 
have  been  so  very  dear  I  could  not  buy  it. 

3924.  Apart  from  that,  before  the  great  rise  in 
price? — I  should  say  rather  more  than  half  of  my 
total  business. 

3925.  And  a  great  deal  more  than  half  of  your 
beef  business? — I  did  not  buy  anything  but  American 
chilled   beef   up   to   recent   times,    and   as   the   South 
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American  came  in  I  have  gradually  been  buying  it, 
because  I  think  it  is  better  value;  it  is  so  cheap. 

3926.  Do    you    buy    any    home-killed    beef? — None 
■whatever. 

3927.  It  is  all  chilled  beef?— Yes. 

3928.  Until  the  great  rise  in  North  American  you 
fcought  that  entirely? — Yes. 

3929.  Now  you  buy  both  North  American  and  South 


American  ? — Yes,    from    the   River   Plate,    La    Plata, 
Swift,  and  Sansinena. 

3930.  (Mr.  Boicerman.)  You  say  you  have  been  per- 
sonally fairly  treated  by  the  firms  you  bought  from? 
—Yes. 

3931.  Do  you  refer  to  the  Argentine  firms? — Yes, 
as  well  as  the  North  American  firms. 

3932.  (Chairman.)  Y'ou  have  no  complaint  to  make 
of  the  North  American  firms  ? — None  whatever. 


Committee  adjourns  until  Monday,  November  16th,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


NINTH   DAY, 

Monday,  16th  November,  1908, 

AT    12    NOOX. 

At  35,  Great  George  Street,  Westminster,  S.W. 


PEESEXT  : 

LoBD  ROBERT  CECIL,  K.C.,  M.P.  {Chairman). 


C.  W.  BowEEMAN.  Esq.,  M.P. 
H.  FoTJNTAijf,  Esq. 


W.  Weddei,   Esq. 

Percy  Ashley,  Esq.  (Svtetury). 


J.  T.  Hakt,  Esq.,  examined. 


3933.  (Chairman.)  You  are  secretary  of  the  Central 
Meat  and  Poultry  Market  Association? — Yes. 

3034.  And  you  are  in  the  market  yourself  ? — Yes. 

3035.  When  was  the  association  formed? — About  40 
years  ago,  at  the  opening  of  the  market,  just  about 
the  time  the  central  markets  were  opened,  the  new 
markets  we  call  them,  about  1868. 

3936.  Of  whom  does  the  association  consist? — Prac- 
tically of  the  whole  of  the  tenants  of  the  market.  A 
few  hold  aloof.  Those  are  the  American  tenants  of 
the  market.  Some  years  ago  it  was  thought  that  their 
interests  and  the  interests  of  the  rest  of  the  tenants  of 
the  market  were  not  quite  identical.  For  that  reason 
I  think,  in  the  earlier  history  of  the  markets,  they 
would  not  have  been  admitted  to  membership  of  the 
association  if  they  had  wanted  to  join,  but  they  did 
not  want,  anyway.  Now  a  change  has  come  over  the 
scene,  and  at  least  one  of  the  American  companies  has 
joined  the  association,  and  in  a  little  while  the 
American  companies  will  practically  all  belong  to  the 
association — that  is,  the  companies  that  are  tenants 
of  the  Central  Markets. 

3937.  Which  of  the  American  firms  has  joined  you? 
— Eastman's  and  Archer  and  Sulzberger. 

3938.  Eastman's  is  not  an  American  company  ?^It 
was  an  American  firm.  They  conduct  their  business 
very  much  on  the  same  lines  as  the  American  com- 
panies. Archer  and  Sulzberger  are  an  English  firm, 
bat  they  sell  all  American  produce  and  just  work  on 
American  lines  simply. 

3939.  Archer      and      Sulzberger       represent ? — • 

Schwarzschild  and  Sulzberger.     They  are  members  of 
our  association. 

3940.  Eastman's  do  not  represent  any  of  the 
American  firms?— I  don't  think  they  do  now.  They 
did  some  years  ago.  As  a  matter  of  fact  they  were 
the  first  importers  of  American  meat,  but  of  late  years 
they  have  been  practically  crowded  out  of  the  trade, 
that  is,  the  export  trade  from  America.  They  are  still 
large  traders  here. 

3041.  Archer  and  Sulzberger  have  joined  your  asso- 
ciation ? — Yes.  They  have  been  members  for  some 
years. 
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3942.  You  say  there  were  at  one  time  a  good  many 
American  firms  or  companies  engaged  in  shipping 
American  meat  or  cattle  to  England,  but  that  this 
number  has  now  been  reduced  to  about  a  half  dozen  ? — 
That  is  so.  The  reason  is  that  before  the  American 
combine  was  so  strong  in  the  United  States,  any  man 
having  cattle  was  able  to  get  the  railway  service  that 
was  necessary  and  the  steamboat  service  that  was 
necessary  to  ship  cattle  to  Deptford  or  Birkenhead, 
but  since  tho  American  combination  in  meat  has  been 
so  strong  they  find  it  very  diflScult  indeed  to  get  the 
railway  accommodation.  All  sorts  of  obstacles  are  put 
in  their  way.  They  find  it  perhaps  still  more  difficult 
to  get  steamboat  accommodation,  which  has  to  be 
taken  many  months  ahead. 

3943.  Before  we  pass  from  the  question  of  steam- 
boat accommodation  what  is  the  difiiculty  of  getting 
it  ? — The  steamboat  companies  prefer  to  let  their  space 
for  throe  months,  six  months,  or  12  months  to  a  com- 
pany or  syndicate.  A  man,  unless  he  is  very  wealthy 
and  does  an  exceedingly  large  business,  cannot  afford! 
to  take,  and  does  not  want  all  that  space  for  such  a 
long  period  of  time.  He  wants  it,  perhaps,  only  for 
one  journey.  Consequently  he  finds  it  difficult  to  get 
the  steamboat  companies  to  carry  the  cattle  for  him, 
because  ho  has  not  space  on  them.  The  space  is  all 
let  to  the  companies. 

3944.  Do  you  know  that  as  a  fact  or  is  it  only  what 
you  have  heard? — I  could  not  give  it  as  a  fact.  I  am 
not  in  that  particular  line  of  business  myself.  That 
is  what  I  have  heard  from  those  who  are  in  that  line 
of  business.  I  should  think  my  colleague,  Mr.  Reid, 
who  is  more  conversant  with  the  live  cattle  trade  than 
I  am,  would  be  more  likely  to  answer  that  question 
than  I  can. 

394.5.  You  say  it  is  a  matter. pf  common  knowledge 
and  observation  in  the  trade  that  so  far  as  the  placing 
on  sale  is  concerned,  the  United  States  supplies  both 
of  live  cattle  and  dead  meat  are  to  a  large  extent  dealt 
with  as  a  whole  as  if  under  one  ownership? — That  is 
so. 

3946.  What  do  you  mean  by  that? — Supixise,  for 
example,  at  Deptford  market  there  are  1,500  cattle 
and  they  belong  to  five  American  firms,  and  somebody 
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in  authority  iays,  "I  think  1,000  cattle  will  be 
enough  ;  we  don't  want  to  knock  the  market  over  ;  we 
want  a  fair  price;  we  will  only  show  1,000,"  then  as  a 
matter  of  fact  each  company  will  show  only  about  two- 
thirds  of  its  supply,  and  consequently  there  are  1,000 
bullocks  shown  for  sale  and  500  left  over  until  the 
neit  market  day.  They  act  as  if  they  were  controlled 
by  one  head.     That  is  what  I  meant. 

3617.  You  have  given  a  good  example  of  what  you 
mean  at  Deptford.  Have  you  seen  that  kind  of  thing 
yourself?—!  am  not  in  the  live  cattle  trade,  but  1 
know  it  as  a  fact  that  that  is  exactly  what  takes  place, 
and  as  far  as  the  dead  meat  is  concerned  I  know  it  is 
a  fact.  I  am  not  in  the  inner  ring.  I  don't  sit  at  a 
table  with  others  and  say  that  such  and  such  a  thing 
shall  be  done  ;  but  I  do  know  that  however  large  the 
supplies  may  be  in  hand  they  feed  the  market  with 
inst  sufficient  and  no  more,  if  they  can  possibly  help 
It.  Of  course,  if  they  have  a  fresh  supply  coming  on 
they  must  get  rid  of  what  they  have,  the  live  cattle 
must  be  killed  in  ten  days  after  landing  and  the  dead 
meat  will  only  keep  three  or  four  days,  because,  not- 
withstanding the  accommodation  t^at  they  may  be 
able  to  get  in  the  refrigerators  every  day  means  ex- 
pense and  deterioration  in  condition,  so  that'they 
must  get  on  with  it  very  quickly.  If  they  freeze  it  it 
deteriorates  anything  from  30  to  50  per  cent,  and 
becomes  no  better  than  Australian  or  New  Zealand,  so 
that  they  must  get  on  with  it ;  but,  subject  to  that, 
there  is  never  any  great  glut  in  the  market,  and  they 
control  the  market  in  this  way.  If  there  are  five  com- 
panies concerned  and  they  have  boats  of  cattle  coming 
in  on  Monday,  Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  then  some- 
one in  authority  says,  "  We  shall  have  no  boats  in 
until  Monday  of  next  week,  and  we  shall  keep  back 
part  of  our  present  supplies  for  the  intervening  days  so 
as  to  tide  over  until  the  arrival  of  the  next  boat."  I  am 
not  complaining  of  that.  That  is  their  way  of  doing 
their  business,  and  the  way  I  venture  to  say  you  and 
I  would  do  our  business  if  we  were  handling  these 
goods. 

3918.  What  you  point  to  is  that  they  are  all  work- 
ing together? — That  is  the  point  I  want  to  make. 
They  act  as  if  they  were  all  controlled  by  one  head. 

3949.  Which  are  these  firms? — The  Morris  Beef 
Company  trade  in  our  market  under  the  names  of  Nel- 
son Morris,  and  Edward  Morris,  and  Edward  Morris 
and  Company.  The  same  thing  will  apply  to  Archer 
and  Sulzberger  and  the  Swift  Beef  Company  and 
Armours,  and  the  same  thing  will  apply  to  the  Ham- 
mond Meat  Company.  I  think  those  are  the  princi- 
pal. I  don't  think  the  National  Packing  Company 
comes  over  here.  We  don't  know  their  goods  for  sale 
on  out  market.  I  think  they  do  business  with  Liver- 
pool. 

3950.  You  say  the  American  companies  have 
adopted  the  policy  of  dealing  as  little  as  possible  with 
the  wholesale  traders — that  is  to  say  they  sell  the 
goods  for  themselves  by  agencies? — Yes,  that  is  so. 
They  sell  themselves  by  agencies.  They  have  agencies 
in  various  places  all  round  liondon  and  in  nearly 
every  town  of  any  size  in  the  United  Kingdom  almost, 
certainly  all  over  England,  largely  over  Scotland,  and 
in  a  certain  measure  over  Ireland.  What  I  mean  is 
this,  that  before  the  American  companies  came  to 
London  the  man  in  the  meat  market  had  numerous 
customers  coming  to  him,  and  the  retail  trader  was  able 
to  buy  from  the  copsignee  these  American  goods  and 
distribute  them  to  his  customers.  Since  the  American 
companies  have  become  market  tenants  their  action 
has  been  rather  to  make  it  dilTirult  for  the  dealer  tc 
buy  it,  but  to  make  it  easy  for  the  butchers  to  buy 
from  them  in  order  to  get  the  trade  from  the  .lealer 
who  originally  had  it  and  bring  the  butchers  who  sup- 
ply the  general  public  in  direct  contact  with  the  im- 
porters. I  am  not  prepared  to  say  at  the  present  time 
that  it  is  not  good  for  the  public  to  get  their  meat 
with  the  least  possible  handling,  but  it  makes  it  very 
diHicult  for  many  who  always  have  got  their  living 
in  that  particular  way  little  by  little  to  be  crowded 
out  and  to  be  unable  to  get  their  goods  save  at  such  a 
price  as  makes  it  impossiblt;  to  get  a  living  profit  out 
of  it. 

3951.  In  what  way  do  you  think  that  tends  to  in- 
crease the  hold  of  the  American  companies  on  the 
irade  and  to  bring  about  monopoly  and  concentration 


of  business  ? — I  think  in  this  way.  They  have  got  the 
supply  very  largely  in  their  own  hands.  Presently 
they  will  have  all  the  demand  coming  to  them  and. 
not' to  anybody  else.  It  will  enable  them  to  do  whit 
we  fear  they  may  do  in  the  future,  that  is  fix  the  price 
at  which  things  must  be  sold. 

3952.  It  increases  the  facility  with  which  they  work 
together  ? — With  which  they  could  work  the  trust  that 
is  going  to  harm  the  public  by  and  by. 

3953.  When  you  say  that  you  mean  that  they  can- 
not fix  the  prices  now  ? — Undoubtedly  not.  The  goods- 
come  to  the  Central  Market,  London,  to  be  sold,  and 
are  sold  according  to  the  laws  of  supply  and  demand. 
No  one  man,  English,  Scotch,  or  American,  can  say, 
"  I  am  going  to  have  such  and  such  a  price "  if  thi- 
butchers  consider  that  that  price  is  above  the  market 
price.  I  am  very  pleased  to  say  that  there  is  some- 
thing else  for  the  butchers  to  take.  I  have  seen  cases- 
in  which  perhaps  the  American  beef  was  very  very 
short  while  the  Scotch  beef  was  plentiful,  and  the- 
Americans  might  say,  "  our  beef  is  very  short ;  we  will 
have  a  high  price  for  it.  They  may  ask  a  high  prio» 
for  it  but  if  the  butchers  do  not  like  to  give  it  they 
can  range  the  market  and  find  something  else  and  the 
Americans  would  be  left  with  their  beef  on  their 
hands. 

3954.  Is  that  something  else  generally  Scotch  or 
Argentine? — Both  are  on  sale  in  our  market. 

3956.  Which  is  the  effective  competitor  with  Ameri- 
can chilled  beef? — Just  at  the  present  time  Argentine 
— it  is  improved  so  very  much.  Scotch  beef  of  a  certain 
standard  is  better  if  we  have  it,  but  tliey  are  not 
particular  enough  about  the  beef  which  they  send 
down  to  make  people  go  mad  about  it  as  they  did 
years  ago.  We  don't  see  so  much  of  the  prime  Scotch 
beef  now. 

3956.  Why  is  that?— In  the  first  place  I  think  it 
is  because  the  price  which  it  is  fetching  in  our  mar- 
kets does  not  pay  for  that  great  care  and  attention 
which  are  necessary  to  bring  the  bullocks  up  to  perfec- 
tion. 

3957.  It  is  the  lowering  of  the  price? — ^Un- 
doubtedly. 

3958.  That  is  plainly  due  to  American  competition? 
— I  think  it  is  due  to  imports  of  beef  both  from  North 
and  South  America. 

3959.  You  refer  to  the  competing  supplies  which 
come  from  Argentina,  and  you  say  as  we  know  that 
recently  the  American  meat  companies  have  become 
interested  in  supplies  from  Argentina? — Yes,  and  in 
Canada.  They  are  large  buyers  from  Canada.  A 
great  deal  of  the  Canadian  live  cattle  this  last  season 
is  the  property  of  the  American  companies. 

3960.  Is  that  so?— Yes.  I  could  not  tell  you  that 
of  my  own  knowledge,  but  that  is  the  hearsay. 

3961.  Would  Mr.  Reid  know  more  about  it? — I 
think  perhaps  he  would.  I  am  credibly  informed  by 
the  buyers  who  go  to  Deptford  that  they  buy  these 
Canadian  cattle  from  the  American  companies. 

3962.  With  regard  to  Argentina,  beyond  Swift 
having  bought  La  Plata,  do  you  know  of  any  actual 
purchase  that  has  taken  place? — No.  Rumours  are 
about,  but  you  don't  want  rumours,  and  I  know  of 
no  actual  purchase.  Of  course  Swift's  are  a  very 
powerful  company. 

3963.  We  have  been  told  on  fairly  good  authority 
that  there  are  negotiations  going  on  ? — ^Yes.  I  am 
told  that  there  are  negotiations  going  on. 

3964.  You  don't  know  anything  more  than  that? — 
No,  I  don't  think  anybody  does  except  those  who  are 
actually  negotiating. 

3965.  Do  you  want  to  add  anything  to  what  you  have 
said? — Yes.  The  action  of  the  Government  in  shut- 
ting out  the  live  cattle  tends  to  monopoly,  and  I  will 
explain  what  I  mean.  Take  the  Argentine  business. 
I  understand  the  cattle  are  raised  on  the  land  by 
ranchers.  One  man  may  have  1,000  and  another  50O 
cattle,  and  so  on.  Before  an  embargo  was  placed  on 
the  live  cattle  these  men  could  get  a  boat  to  bring  all 
their  cattle  to  London,  and  get  into  direct  contact  with 
the  London  trader,  and  have  their  things  sold  on  com- 
mission in  London.  It  is  now  impossible  for  these 
men  to  do  it.     The  reason  is  this.     In  order  to  send 
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these  goods  to  London  they  must  not  only  have  expen- 
fliv©  killing  houses  and  expensive  chilling  rooms,  but 
they  must  take  space  on  steamers  and  fit  them  up  with 
lefrigerators.  In  order  to  do  this  a  man  in  the  trade 
told  me  a  capital  of  £200,000  would  not  be  sufficient 
for  a  man  to  do  any  large  amount  of  business.  The 
<;onsequence  is  that  these  ranchers,  cattle  breeders  and 
feeders  if  you  like  to  call  them  so,  are  not  able  to  get 
in  contact  with  the  London  market  except  through 
these  large  companies  or  combinations  who  buy  their 
cattle,  the  companies  who  have  these  facilities,  who 
have  the  killing  chambers;  the  cooling  chambers,  and 
"the  steamship  space.  The  men  would  be  able  to  get 
into  close  contact  with  London  and  be  able  to  send  to 
London  without  the  intervention  of  the  company  if 
there  was  no  embargo  on  them.  That  is  one  point  I 
■wanted  to  make.  Another  point  I  want  to  make  is  that, 
as  you  know,  a  great  many  members  of  our  association 
<ieal  in  commission  meat  that  comes  from  all  parts  of 
England,  Scotland  and  Ireland.  They  wish  me  to  add 
that  these  large  supplies  of  cheap  meat  come  not  only 
to  London  but  to  every  town  and  village  throughout 
the  country,  so  that  it  hits  the  agricultural  producer 
of  sheep  and  cattle  very  hard. 

a%6.  The  chilled  meat?— The  chilled  and  frozen 
meat  both  hit  the  agricultural  producer  very  hard. 
We  foresee  a  time  when  the  supply  of  fine  fat  English 
•ox  beef  will  be  more  diflBcult  to  obtain  than  at  present. 
We  seldom  see  any  in  London.  We  seldom  see  the 
&e  Scotch  beef  come,  because  the  foreign  supplies  are 
being  gold  at  such  a  price  that  the  British  agriculturist 
■cannot  compete.  It  has  been  suggested  that  I  should 
make  a  point  of  that,  that  the  large  supplies  of  dead 
■beef  and  mutton  are  going  to  d«eriorate  the  best 
home-killed  meats  which  have  been  produced  by  our 
farmers  and  agriculturists. 

3967.  We  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  general 
■economic  considerations? — I  know  that  is  so. 

^68.  We  have  only  got  the  question  of  combinations 
to  inquire  into  ? — I  am  sorry  I  cannot  help  you  more 
•on  the  question  of  combination.  I  can  only  tell  you 
that  these  gentlemen  do  their  business  very  keenly  and 
very  neatly,  and  I  really  believe  that  if  you  and  I  had 
the  handling  of  this  particular  class  of  meat  we  should 
do  our  business  very  much  in  the  same  way  as  they 
do  in  order  to  make  what  we  were  dealing  in  produce 
the  best  possible  price.  I  could  not  say  that  their 
method  has  been  harmful  to  the  general  public  at  pre- 
«ent.  Certainly,  I  am.  one  of  those  who  think  that 
meat  has  never  been  so  cheap  to  the  general  public 
as  it  has  been  for  the  last  five  years.  The  Americans 
have  not  the  least  chance  of  keeping  up  the  price.  In 
the  early  part  of  last  week  we  had  intensely  cold 
•weather,  and  the  market  was  buoyant  and  going  up. 
On  Friday  there  were  large  supplies,  the  weather  was 
hot  and  close,  and  the  price  went  down  from  three- 
half-pence  to  twopence  a  lb.  No  combination  could 
hold  up  the  price  in  face  of  the  bad  trade  and  the 
bad  weather.  At  present,  with  so  many  competing 
sources  of  supply,  no  combination  could  uphold  the 
price  of  meat  in  London,  but  if  these  combinations 
get  the  whole  of  the  supply  into  their  hands  there 
may  be  a  different  tale  to  tell. 

3969.  We  have  heard  a  great  deal  about  the  dealings 
«f  the  Corporation  with  the  markets.  It  has  been 
suggested  to  us  that  by  their  dealings  they  have  not 
intentionally,  but  actually,  favoured  the  American 
firms,  and  that  the  American  firms  have  thus  been 
■enabled  to  get  greater  control  of  the  markets  than 
■otherwise  they  would  have? — I  can  express  an  opinion 
upon  the  markets.  I  have  been  a  tenant  for  many 
years.  My  father  was  a  market  tenant  when  the  first 
market  was  opened.  He  was  one  of  the  old  Leadenhall 
meat  salesmen.  The  Corporation  have  adopted  the 
policy  of  allowing  anyone  who  brings  food  into  London 
equal  facilities  in  the  distribution  of  that  food.  They 
ntake  no  preference  of  one  over  the  other.  There  came  a 
time  when  the  Corporation  built  larger  premises  than 
the  then  existing  markets  that  were  built  in  1868.  For 
a  long  time  those  premises  were  vacant.  Presently  an 
American  company  came  along  and  made  an  offer  for 
<»rtain  premises  in  those  markets.  The  Corporation, 
I  think,  wisely  accepted  the  offer,  and  in  one  section 
of  the  markets,  at  any  rate.  Armour  and  Company 
stood   alone  for  years.     There  they  were  with  empty 
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shops  all  around,  and  I  should  think  their  losses  mijst 
have  been  enormous.  After  a  time  first  one  man  came, 
and  then  another,  and  then  another,  and  that  secti^an 
is  now,  I  think,  a  going  concern.  I  occupy  myself 
six  holdings  in  the  Central  Markets  which  I  have  had 
for  more  than  20  years,  and  I  have  been  Secretary  of 
this  Association  for  12  years,  and  I  have  been  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Association  for  a  good  deal  longer  than  that, 
and  our  American  friends  have  come  along  and  taken 
premises  which  have  been  vacant  for  a  long  time.  In 
every  case  the  Americans  pay  exactly  the  same  rental 
for  their  premises  as  we  who  do  not  belong  lo  ihe 
combination.  The  Corporation  have  adopted  the 
policy  of  freely  letting  the  premises  to  anybody  who 
is  in  a  position  to  bring  good  food  to  the  City  of 
london,  and  I  think  the  Corporation  did  wisely  and 
well. 

3970.  What  is  the  object  of  this  association  ? — To 
look  after  the  general  interests  of  the  market 
tenants. 

3971.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with  prices  ? — Nothing  in 
the  world  to  do  with  prices.  It  looks  after  their 
general  interests.  Sometimes  a  question  crops  up 
with  railway  companies  and  sometimes  with  steamboat 
companies.  A  burning  question  at  present  is  that  of 
goodwill  in  the  disposal  of  businesses  in  the  Central 
Markets.  Another  question  is  whether  the  City  of 
London  has  the  right  to  impose  tolls  not  only  on  what 
is  sold  in  the  Central  Markets  but  on  all  the  business 
we  do,  whether  it  is  at  Birmingham  or  elsewhere. 
Those  are  questions  with  which  the  association  have  to 
deal. 

3972.  I  don't  know  that  the  question  of  goodwill 
really  affects  us.  Do  you  sell  a  good  deal  of  American 
meat  yourself? — Yes.  I  had  two  shops  in  the  Central 
Market  in  which  I  sold  practically  nothing  but 
American  meat.  Owing  to  a  family  arrangement 
within  the  last  two  years  my  brothers  have  taken  that 
particular  branch.  My  son  came  of  age  and  came  into 
the  business,  and  at  the  present  time  I  am  not  selling 
largely  American  meat.  There  are  many  who  sell  very 
much  more  American  meat  than  I  do. 

3973.  (Mr.  Bowerman.)  You  have  six  holdings  in 
the  market? — Yes. 

3974.  In  two  of  those  you  have  been  in  the  habit  of 
selling  American  meat? — No,  but  in  others,  which  my 
brother  took  over,  while  I  kept  the  six. 

3975.  Have  you  a  perfectly  free  hand  with  regard 
to  selling  American  meat  ? — Quite. 

3976.  Liberty  to  compete  with  other  shops  selling 
American  meat? — Do  I  understand  you  to  think  that 
we  get  the  American  meat  to  sell  on  commission  ?  We 
don't.  Suppose  I  am  selling  American  meat  I  am 
selling  my  own  meat.  I  am  selling  how  I  like.  It  is 
bought  out.  I  am  not  selling  the  property  of  the 
American  companies.  As  soon  as  I  get  it  it  no  longer 
belongs  to  them,  but  to  me. 

3977.  In  purchasing  that  meat  were  you  able  to  get 
it  at  varying  prices  from  various  firms  ? — That  is  very 
possible.  Meat  is  bought  at  different  times  of  the  day, 
some  at  4  in  the  morning,  some  at  5  and  some  at  6, 
and  you  get  it  at  various  prices  from  various  firms. 

3978.  Take  4  o'clock  in  the  morning  :  would  you  get 
it  at  one  price  or  at  different  prices  from  the  differeoat 
American  firms  ? — I  think  you  would  get  it  at  different 
prices  because  you  would  get  it  of  different  qualities. 
There  are  men  who  sell  the  very  best,  and  we  know 
it  from  its  brand  and  number  in  the  market,  and  so 
on.  Archer  and  Sulzbergers  is  probably  the  best  beef 
that  comes,  and  you  will  give  a  better  price  for  that 
than  you  will  for  Morris's,  and  as  the  qualities  differ 
there  are  different  prices. 

3979.  Your  experience  of  the  market  extends  over  40 
years  ? — Yes. 


0.  You  stated  to  the  Committee  that  some  of  the 
American  firms  trade  under  names  other  than  their 
own? — Not  quite  that.  The  Morris  Beef  Company 
trade  under  the  name  of  Edward  Morris,  Nelson 
Morris,  and  Edward  Morris  and  Company. 

3981.  They  trade  under  the  name  of  Venables  and 
Jennings? — No.  Those  names  have  been  down  for 
many  years.  The  business  is  done  in  Venables'  shop 
under  the  name  Edward  Morris. 
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8962.  The  Hammond  Beef  Company  trade  under  the 
name  of  H.  8.  Scott? — I  belie%-e  the  manager  has  a 
little  shop — a  small  box  of  a  shop — in  the  market 
which  ho  carries  on  under  the  name  of  H.  S.  Scott. 

3883.  Take  the  Swift  Beef  Company?  They  trade 
as  B.  W.  Frost  and  Company  ? — No,  emphatically  no. 

3984.  Tarkei  and  Fraser? — They  are  Birkenhead 
ptople.  They  came  from  Birkenhead,  and  sell  a  very 
large  amount  there. 

3985.  Is  it  witliin  your  knowledge  that  there  are 
other  shops  in  Smithfield  which  are  owned  or  financed 
by  the  American  firms  under  such  names  as  Edward 
Poole,  B.  W.  Parsons,  H.  S.  Fitter  and  Company?— 
Not  in  the  slightest.  Mr.  Poole  and  Mr.  Fitter  are 
both  personal  friends  of  mine.  They  are  as  free  as  I 
am. 

3986.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  American  firms  have 
a  fairly  strong  foothold  on  the  markets  at  present? — 
That  is  so  because  they  bring  in  a  fairly  large  propor- 
tion of  the  supplies. 

3987.  Is  that  foothold  increasing? — I  should  think, 
with  the  American  companies  going  into  the  Argen- 
tine trade,  the  answer  to  that  would  be  yes.  Although 
the  Argentine  trade  is  now  very  largely  increasing, 
and  the  Swift  people  have  taken  a  very  large  interest 
in  the  Argentine  beef  trade,  yet,  the  supply  of  chilled 
meat  from  .\merica  is  very  largely  decreasing. 

3988.  With  regard  to  your  own  association,  do  you 
say  that  the  American  firms  have  hitherto  held  aloof 
but  that  now  one  of  them  has  joined  ? — Yes. 

3989.  Is  it  within  your  knowledge  why  they  have 
joined? — They  are  all  going  to  join,  I  hope. 

3990.  Is  there  any  special  reason  for  that? — Only 
that  in  a  very  large  measure  the  interests  of  the  mai'- 
ket  tenants  are  identical.  We  all  come  under  the 
same  rules  and  regulations. 

3991.  I  think  you  stated  that  one  of  the  American 
firms  had  an  advantage  over  the  English  traders  in 
that  market? — I  don't  think  I  said  that. 

3992.  I  understood  you  to  speak  of  one  firm  that 
was  isolated,  as  it  were? — They  were  placed  at  a  dis- 
advantage in  that  market  by  themselves,  which  other- 
wise would  have  been  quite  shut  up. 

3993.  I  mean  an  advantage  in  the  rental  they  were 
asked  to  pay.  Is  not  it  a  fact  that  the  Corporation 
granted  exceptional  terms  to  the  American  firms? — 
No.    I  don't  think  that  is  so. 

3994.  Is  not  it  a  fact,  that  they  got  lower  terms  than 
were  given  to  the  English^ holders  in  the  markets? — 
The  market  is  composed  of  four  different  sections. 
The  first  was  built  under  the  Act  of  1868;  then  there 
was  the  enlargement.  The  rent  of  those  sections  of 
the  markets,  which  comprise  not  quite  the  whole  of 
the  market,  but  very  nearly,  is  fixed  by  Act  of  Par- 
liament, and  every  tenant  pays  rent  at  the  same  rate. 
That  runs  from  about  number  1  to  number  250.  Then 
you  get  to  another  section  of  the  market  that  was 
originally  built  for  a  fish  market.  It  was  a  failure 
as  a  fish  market,  and  then  the  Corporation  thought 
they  would  make  it  a  general  market  and  get  powers 
to  sell  anything.  They  got  these  powers  but  the  rent 
was  not  fixed  by  Parliament,  and,  consequently,  they 
were  able  to  charge  such  rent  for  this  particular  part 
of  the  market  as  people  would  be  found  willing  to 
give.  That  section  •  of  the  market  which  is  known 
among  ourselves  as  the  Japanese  village,  and  is  a 
small  section,  is  the  only  part  of  the  market  where 
the  rent  varies,  and  you  would  probably  find  instances 
there  where  a  man  has  lately  come  in  and  the  Cor- 
poration has  put  up  the  rent  because  they  have  power 
to  do  so,  but  certainly  in  Ihe  other  sections  of  th? 
market  thoy  cannot  put  up  the  rents,  which  are  fixed 
by  Act  of  Parliament. 

3995.  I  take  it  the  broad  fact  remains  that  Messrs. 
Armour  did  get  holdings  in  the  market  at  a  lower 
rental  than  what  was  paid  by  British  traders? — I 
don't  think  it  is  quite  fair  to  say  even  that,  because 
when  they  went  there  first  it  was  empty. 

3996.  There  was  no  established  rate  per  square 
foot? — There  is  no  established  rate  per  square  foot, 
except  in  the  two  principal  sections  of  the  market,  in 
which  the  rental  is  fixed  by  Act  of  Parliament.    There 


have  been  two  additions   to   that,  one   the   Japanese 
village  and  one  that  we  call  Sandy  Hook. 

3997.  You  stated  that,  formerly,  traders  had  mote 
freedom  to  supply  customers? — What  I  meant,  if  I 
used  that  expression,  was  that  traders  formerly  could 
more  easily  obtain  their  supplies  of  American  chilled 
beef  to  serve  their  customers  than  they  can  now.  Th» 
Americans  actually  want  to  get  hold  of  the  customer* 
whom  the  salesmen  originally  served. 

3998.  Then  it  is  more  difficult  now  to  get  hold  of 
the  supplies  on  account  of  the  operation  of  the  Ameri- 
can firms  ? — I  think  it  is  more  difficult  for  the  middle- 
men to  get  hold  of  the  supplies  because  the  American 
companies  want  to  come  in  direct  contact  with  those 
who  use  the  goods  and  crowd  out  the  middleman  if 
they  can. 

3999.  And  they  are  attempting  that  ?— Certainly. 

4000.  And  succeeding? — Yes. 

4001.  In  other  words,  traders  in  Smithfield  are  being 
crowded  out  through  the  action  of  the  American  beef 
companies? — Yes.     I  can  say  that. 

4002.  And  the  supply  in  the  hands  of  the  American 
firms  is  getting  greater  and  greater? — Yes,  but  I 
would  like  you  to  take  this  fact  into  account,  that  the 
American  companies  have  never  yet  interfered  with 
any  other  source  of  supply  except  their  own.  We 
don't  find  the  Americans  trying  to  corner  Scotch  or 
English,  or  going  to  Norwich  or  any  of  the  large 
markets  endeavouring  to  get  the  English  cattle  at  alL 
They  simply  try  to  make  the  best  they  can  of  their 
own  goods.  Now  that  Swifts  people  have  gone  to  the 
Argentine  it  gives  them  a  little  bit  wider  scope. 

4003.  It  may  be  only  a  question  of  time  when  they 
will  monopolise  the  whole  English  trade? — Just  at 
present,  as  I  have  said,  they  don't  buy  the  English 
sheep  and  bullocks  for  sale  to  the  butchers. 

4004.  Developments  may  take  place? — They  may. 

4005.  I  think  you  have  expressed  some  fears  as  t» 
the  ultimate  eflfect  upon  English  agriculturists  ?— Yes. 
What  some  of  our  members  fear  is  that  it  is  becoming 
increasing  j'ear  by  year  more  difficult  to  get  really 
good  English  beef  and  really  good  Scotch  beef. 

4006.  (Chairman.)  It  is  because  the  price  has  gone 
down? — Yes.  The  farmers  cannot  afford  to  give  the 
time  and  attention  necessary  to  make  the  prime  fat 
cattle. 

4007.  That  could  only  be  secured  by  raising  the 
price  on  the  consumer? — ^Yes.  The  price  has  been 
extremely  low  to  the  consumer  for  years. 

4008.  (Mr.  Bowerman.)  It  is  stated  that  American 
beef  is  fetching  a  much  higher  price  than  the  English 
producer  can  get  for  his? — I  cannot  answer  that  sug- 
gestion yes  or  no.  There  are  occasions  when  the 
American  meat  is  particularly  good  and  particularly 
short  and  butchers  and  others  in  the  habit  of  using 
American  beef  for  their  customers  have  said  they  must 
have  American  beef  and  have  paid  more  for  it  that  the 
inferior  quality  of  English  beef  would  make. 

4009.  You  state  that  these  firms  at  present  do  not 
control  the  price.  Is  not  it  within  your  knowledge 
that  they  have  been  in  the  habit  of  holding  weekly 
meetings  for  the  purpose,  among  other  things,  of 
fixing  the  price?— No.  They  cannot  fix  the  price.  It 
is  utterly  impossible. 

4010.  Is  it  within  your  knowledge  that  they  have 
held  weekly  meetings? — I  am  told  that  they  have  not 
held  meetings  for  nearly  a  year. 

4011.  They  held  meetings  one  time? — They  did 
hold  meetings  to  endeavour  practically  to  see  what 
supplies  they  should  put  on  the  market,  but  they  do 
it  now  without  holding  the  meetings. 

4012.  You  stated  you  were  not  in  the  inner  ring  ? — 
No. 

4013.  If  I  suggested  that  these  meetings  were  held 
for  the  purpose  of  rigidly  fixing  prices? — I  would  not 
believe  it.  I  would  say  it  is  impossible.  I  am  a 
buyer  of  meat  myself  morning  after  morning  at  vary- 
ing prices. 

4014.  Can  you  give  any  instances  of  the  prices  vary- 
ing?— The  price  last  Friday  varied  twopence  between 
the  morning  and  the  afternoon. 
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4015.  As  between  one  firm  and  another? — No.  It 
all  went  down. 

4016.  Then  the  reduction  was  general? — Yes,  em- 
phatically. Tliere  is  no  such  thing  as  fixing  the  price. 
I  believe  that  among  the  American  firms  there  is  great 
competition  among  the  salesmen  as  to  which  man 
shall  make  the  highest  price  all  round  for  his  meat. 
Their  account  sales  are  got  out  day  after  day.  It  is 
worked  out  to  three  points  of  a  decimal,  and  the  sales- 
man who  makes  the  highest  price  gets  a  very  hand- 
some present  from  the  American  companies.  I  think 
that  that  clearly  proves  that  there  is  no  fixing  a  price, 
and  that  it  is  impossible  to  fix  a  price. 

4017.  You  say  that  the  American  firms  are  buying 
Canadian  cattle  ? — Yes. 

4018.  And  the  firms  who  are  using  Deptford  Mar- 
ket ? — They  take  them  to  Deptford.  I  don't  know 
about  Birkenhead. 

4019.  You  say  that  in  Deptford  Market  there  are 
often  larger  numbers  of  cattle  there  than  they  offer 
for  sale? — Yes. 

4020.  That  is  a  matter  of  common  knowledge,  and 
you  know  it  to  be  a  fact? — Yes. 

4021.  Cattle  arrive  there  and  are  withheld  from 
Bale  ? — Yes. 

4022.  What  is  the  object  of  withholding  a  certain 
proportion  irom  sale? — Partly  to  keep  up  the  market 
price  and  partly  also  to  have  supplies  for  their  own 
shops  in  the  Central  Market  where  they  sell. 

4023.  Is  not  that  one  way  of  keeping  up  the  price  ? — ■ 
Tou  see,  the  people  who  own  these  goods,  these  Ameri- 
can companies,  try  to  do  what  we  would  do — get  the 
best  possible  price  for  our  beef. 

4024.  Is  not  it  one  effectual  method  of  keeping  up 
the  price  ? — No.  I  don't  think  the  public  suffer  in  that 
way.     I  think  the  middleman  suffers  for  it. 

4025.  And  the  American  firms  gain  ? — Yes  ;  they  get 
every  penny  that  the  beef  can  possibly  fetch — they 
are  so  well  managed. 

4026.  In  connection  with  this  particular  matter  you 
told  our  Chairman  they  act  as  if  they  were  controlled 
by  one  head  ? — Yes. 

4027.  Do  you  remember  when  the  Comer  Pin  public 
house  was  sold  ? — Yes.  That  was  not  the  right  name. 
It  was  a  nick-name. 

4028.  Do  you  remember  when  it  was  bought  by  the 
American  firms? — I  remember  it  being  bought  by 
Swifts. 

4029.  At  a  price  of  £12,000?— I  should  say  very 
likely.  I  don't  know.  There  is  another  company,  the 
Griffin  Meat  Company,  which  bought  one.  I  tliink 
they  paid  £7,000,  and  turned  it  into  a  meat  shop. 
Since  then  another  one  was  turned  into  a  meat  shop. 

40-30.  Speaking  generally  with  regard  to  America,  the 
cattle  ranchers  and  breeders  are  largely  in  the  hands 
of  this  combine? — Yes,  I  would  say  that.  There  is 
no  other  outlet  for  them.  They  cannot  send  their 
goods  direct  to  London.  They  are  in  the  hands  of 
the  companies,  which  buy  the  cattle  no  doubt  as 
cheaply  as  they  can  and  sell  them  in  London  as  dear 
as  they  can. 

4031.  You  agree  that  there  is  a  combine? — A  com- 
bine in  America. 

4032.  And  operating  in  England?— I  don't  think 
there  is  any  combination  operating  in  England  that 
can  be  talked  about  in  the  same  way. 

4033.  May  I  take  it  from  you  that  these  firms  are 
strengthening  their  position  in  our  markets,  especially 
in  Smithfield  ? — I  may  say  that  in  my  opinion  the 
firms  are  weakening  the  Central  Markets  very  largely. 
In  Kingston,  Croydon,  and  other  places  all  round 
London  they  open  depots,  and  the  butchers  who  used 
tD  come  to  London  in  large  numbers  from  Hastings, 
Eastbourne,  Ramsgate,  Margate,  and  so  on  are  never 
seen  now  from  year's  end  to  year's  end.  They  don't 
come,  and  consequently  you  now  find  for  the  first  time 
in  the  history  of  th'>  markets  a  decrease  in  the  quan- 
tity of  the  goods  passing  through.  That  is  due,  in 
my  opinion,  to  the  action  of  the  American  companies 
going  to  the  varinns  centres  and  getting  hold  of  the 
people  who  used  to  come  to  the  Central  Meat  Market. 


4034.  And  they  do  that  to  the  injury  of  the  English 
trader? — I  should  say  undoubtedly  to  the  injury  of 
the  English  trader — that  is,  of  the  middleman,  wlio 
wants  to  get  something  out  of  it. 

4035.  (Chairman.)  And  to  the  advantage  of  the  Eng- 
lish consumer? — I  am  one  of  those  who  believe  as 
some  of  our  medical  authorities  have  told  us,  that 
when  an  article  is  so  perishable  and  so  liable  t»  con- 
tamination as  meat  the  method  of  giving  it  to  the 
public  with  the  least  possible  handling  is  best  in  the 
public  interest. 

4036.  (Mr.  Bowerman.)  Is  it  an  advantage  to  the 
English  consumer  to  have  American  beef  sold  at  a 
much  higher  price  than  English? — I  would  not  like 
to  say  that. 

4037.  What  is  your  opinion? — I  am  strongly  of 
opinion  that  the  meat  that  is  best  is  the  meat  that 
has  never  been  packed  and  has  never  stood  the  voyage, 
and  that  the  home-killed  is  far  and  away  the  best  in 
the  world. 

4038.  Yet  it  sells  at  a  lower  pric3  than  ihc  Ameri- 
can?— Quality  for  quality  it  only  fetches  a  lower 
price  when  the  American  is  very  good  and  the  Eng- 
lish is  very  middling — only  in  those  times. 

4039.  (Mr.  Weddel.)  You  spoke  of  the  tendency  of 
the  American  style  of  doing  business,  to  squeeze  out 
the  middleman  in  Smithfield  ? — Yes. 

4040.  Did  you  say  that  within  the  last  two  years 
you  had  been" enabled  to  start  two  shops  with  Ameri- 
can beef? — No.  These  shops  are  not  under  my  con- 
trol at  present.  My  brother  has  taken  over  that  par- 
ticular department.  He  has  no  difficulty  in  getting 
the  American  beef  for  his  shops. 

4041.  Were  these  two  shops  in  the  hands  of  your 
family  doing  an  American  beef  business  previous  to 
two  years  ago  ? — Yes,  and  they  are  to-day. 

4042.  I  rather  misunderstood  you,  that  you  started 
these  two  American  beef  shops  as  recently  as  two 
years  ago? — No.  They  have  been  there  for  many 
years. 

4043.  Then  you  will  be  in  the  best  position  to  say 
whether  you  find  any  evidence  of  the  Americans  try- 
ing to  regulate  the  price  by  close  combination  one 
with  the  other.  You  find  no  evidence  o'f  that,  I 
understood,  from  your  statement  to  Mr.  Bowerman? 
—No. 

4044.  You  say,  in  effect,  that  it  is  practically  im- 
possible?— Yes.  It  must  be  sold,  in  my  opinion,  ac- 
cording to  the  law  of  supply  and  demand.  It  is  a 
perishable  article,  and  they  cannot  keep  it. 

4045.  You  stated  that,  at  the  close  of  the  day,  the 
firms  selling  prepare  the  various  returns  of  sales  of 
meat  through  the  different  shops,  and  the  salesman 
or  salesmen  who  had  succeeded  in  making  the  top 
price  received  a  bonus  from,  I  think  you  said  the 
combine,  did  you  mean  actually  the  combine  or  indi- 
vidual firms? — The  individual  firms. 

4040.  You  don't  find  the  various  firms  comparing 
notes  as  to  results  ? — No.  What  I  meant  was :  take 
a  firm  like  Morris,  with  three  different  depots  in  the 
market.  One  man  will  sell  hind-quarters  of  beef, 
another  will  sell  fore-quarters,  and  another  may  sell 
mutton.  The  salesman  who  realises  the  highest  price 
in  the  day  for  the  fore-quarters  of  beef,  quality  being 
the  same,  is  raised  somewhat  in  the  estimation  of  his 
firm  as  a  clever  capable  salesman,  and  is  rewarded 
accordingly. 

4047.  The  point  I  want  to  make  clear  is  whether  it 
is  from  the  individual  firms  or  from  the  various  mem- 
bers of  what  is  known  as  the  combine? — I  understand 
it  is  from  the  individual  firms  for  whom  ho  is  selling. 

4048.  You  spoke  of  the  price  of  Scotch  and  English 
beef  being  affected  adversely  by  the  importation  of 
chilled  beef  and  frozen  beef.  Do  you  think  the  prices 
to-day,  or,  say,  during  the  last  six  months,  are  lower 
on  an  average  for  Scotch  and  English  beef  than  they 
were  25  years  ago? — I  think  so. 

4049.  I  rather  doubt  it? — I  can  remember  selling 
sides  of  Scotch  beef  at  from  7^3.  to  T^d.  per  lb. 

40.50.  That  may  ba  an  exceptional  record,  but  one 
must  take  a  range  of  years? — Yes.  I  should  think 
about  20  years  ago  that  was  something  like  the  price 
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that  was  ruling.  I  have  not  the  tables  by  me,  but  I 
can  quite  remember  that  for  a  long  spell  of  time.  1 
think  that  now  the  price  is  CJd. 

4051  Wo  know  that  within  the  last  week  or  two 
there  have  been  pretty  severe  fluctuations,  but  the 
tendency  of  beef  during  the  current  year  has  been 
rather  upwards?— Until  the  last  few  weeks,  yes. 

405<»  The  tendency  has  been  upwards  mainly  owing 
to  scarcity  ?-Owing  principally  to  the  falling  off  in 
the  United  States  supplies. 

405.1.  Which  has  not  been  balanced  by  increased 
quantities  from  the  Argentine ?— Yes. 

40.'>4  So  if  anything,  the  tendency  has  been  rather 
to  rise  than  to  decline  ?-No,  I  don't  think  so.  I 
think  the  tendency  of  the  beef  has  been  to  decline 
because  there  is  so  much  comes  from  abroad  and  it 
has  to  be  sold  very  soon  after  arrival,  and  there  is 
also  much  English  and  Scotch  beef  which  comes  along 
and  which  is  not  really  so  good  as  it  was  years  ago. 
English  and  Scotch  beef  does  not  make  the  price  you 
would  think  it  ought  to  make  because  it  is  so  dithcult 
to  get  the  really  good  quality. 

4053  You  really  think  that  the  Scotch  beef  to-day 
is  not  equal  in  quality  to  the  Scotch  beef  of  ten  years 
aeo?— Really,  I  think  that  the  Scotch  beef  on  an 
average  is  not  of  as  good  quality  as  the  Scr)tch  beef 
of  years  ago.  Of  course,  you  get  exceptionally  good 
beef,  but  1  mean  on  the  average. 

4056.  Have  vou  any  idea  of  the  difference  in  cost 
between  marketing  a  live  animal,  say,  from  Argentina, 
from  that  of  marketing  the  animal  which  comes  in  the 
form  of  chilled  beef  with  the  hides  and  tallow  separ- 
ately ?— The  cost  of  marketing  the  chilled  beef  would 
bo  a  great  deal  less,  but  how  much  less  I  am  not  sure. 

4057.  We  were  told  that  the  difference  in  the  cost  of 
marketing  the  two  animals  would  be  fully  £5?--£5 
seems  a  lot.  I  am  sure  it  would  be  a  good  deal,  but 
I  don't  know  how  much. 

4058.  But  practically  the  difference  would  kill  the 
idea  of  marketing  cattle  alive  from  such  places  as 
the  Argentine  ?— All  we  can  say  is  that  when  the 
Cattle  were  allowed  to  come  they  did  come. 

4059.  But  a  great  deal  has  taken  place  since  then? 
—Yes. 

4060.  (Mr.  Fountain.)  I  take  it  your  view  is  that 
the  action  of  the  American  companies  here  is  mainly 
directed  towards  equalising  prices,  that  is  to  say, 
preventing  a  glut  one  day  and  scarcity  the  next? — 
Yes,  in  order  that  the  market  may  be  fairly  supplied 
from  day  to  day,  not  high  up  with  a  short  supply 
one  day  and  low  down  another  day  with  a  lot  of 
meat.  It  is  everybody's  interest  that  the  price  should 
be  more  regular. 

4061.  It  IS  obviously  in  the  interests  of  the  con- 
sumer that  prices  should  not  move  about  much? — I 
quite  agree  that  the  prices  should  be  as  regular  as 
possible. 

4062.  Have  you  any  evidence  as  regards  the  way  the 
Argentine  beef  is  put  upon  Smithfield  Market?  Is 
there  anything  to  lead  you  to  suppose  that  the  supply 
has  been  regularised  at  all  with  a  view  to  equalising 
prices? — I  am  not  aware  that  combination  exists  with 
regard  to  South  American  meat,  or  i!  it  does  exist 
they  are  not  so  expert  at  this  business  as  in  the 
United  States.  We  have  several  firms  in  the  Central 
Market  who  .are  receiving  the  Eiver  Plate  and  Argen- 
tine beef,  and  as  far  as  observation  goes  they  act 
entirely  independent  one  of  the  other.  There  is  no 
controlling  head,  if  I  may  use  the  term. 

4063.  The  supplies  are  not  put  on  the  market  in  such 
a  way  as  t<>  equalise  prices? — No.  Take  the  River  Plate 
Fresh  Meat  Company,  with  a  boat  comine  in  on  Thurs- 
day and  no  boat  coming  in  until  next  Thursday.  A.ct- 
ing  for  themselves  without  any  form  of  combination 
they  might  say  ;  "  We  shall  have  no  more  for  a  week  ; 
we  won't  put  "all  the  meat  on  the  market  on  Friday, 
and  glut  the  market,  and  take  a  low  price,  and  have 
no  meat  to  sell  on  Monday,  Tuesday  and  Wednesday 
of  next  week  ;  we  will  regulate  the  supply  until  the 
arrival  of  the  next  boat  as  far  as  we  can,  taking  into 
consideration  that  we  must  not  go  too  far  lest  things 
may  spoil." 


4064.  That  is  the  case  of  a  single  company,  but  a« 
a  matter  of  fact  there  are  half-a-dozen  Argentine 
chilling  companies.  Is  there  any  evidence  to  th« 
effect  that  these  companies  settle  between  themselves 
the  amount  of  Argentine  beef  which  they  will  put  on 
the  market  in  the  way  in  which  you  say  the  American 
companies  do? — I  do  not  know  of  any  evidence  of 
combination  among  the  South  American  companies 
in  the  same  way. 

4065.  It  is  not  done  so  scientifically? — If  it  is  done 
at  all  it  is  not  done  so  well.  I  am  not  saying  it  is 
done. 

4066.  As  regards  the  withdrawal  of  cattle  from 
Deptford  by  the  American  companies,  those  cattle 
come  to  market  in  the  form  of  beef  sooner  or  later? — 
Yes. 

4067.  So  the  mere  withdrawal  of  the  cattle  from  the 
market  cannot  of  itself  have  the  effect  of  raising 
prices  in  the  long  run  ? — No.  I  did  not  say  it  had.  I 
was  only  illustrating  how  the  middleman  was  being 
squeezed  out  of  trade. 

4068.  You  say  that  a  trust  cannot  control  prices 
because  they  cannot  get  a  higher  price  than  the  thing 
is  worth  ? — It  is  a  matter  of  supply  and  demand. 

4069.  But  prices  could  be  lowered  by  a  trust.  One 
often  hears  tihat  a  trust  begins  operations  by  forcing 
prices  down  so  low  that  they  crowd  out  other  competi- 
tors altogether.  Tliere  is  no  evidence  of  the  American 
companies  ever  having  adopted  those  tactics  of  delibe- 
rately forcing  prices  down  with  the  idea  of  crowding 
out  competitors  ? — No.  I  should  think  that  would  be 
rather  far-fetched,  because  all  the  time  they  are  selling 
their  ovm  produce. 

4070.  Obviously  it  can  only  be  done  at  a  loss  for 
the  moment ;  but  one  of  the  allegations  frequently 
brought  against  trusts  in  general  is  that  they  deliber- 
ately force  down  prices  to  get  rid  of  competition  with 
a  view  of  ultimately  getting  such  control  over  the 
market  that  they  can  fix  their  own  price.  There  is 
no  direct  evidence  of  anything  of  that  charact.er? — No. 
I  can  only  say  they  manage  to  get  every  penny  for 
their  meat  that  they  possibly  can  make.  They  do  it 
very  cleverly.     They  are  good  business  men. 

4071.  Do  you  deal  in  Argentine  beef? — Yes. 

4072.  You  say  that  at  present  the  cattle  breeders 
of  Argentina  have  to  sell  their  cattle  to  the  great 
Argentine  companies  ?  None  of  the  Argentine  com- 
panies chill  on  commission.  They  are  all  buyers? — 
My  information  is  that  they  are  all  buyers  and  none 
of  them  freeze  and  sell  on  commission. 

4073.  In  that  way  the  Argentine  ranch  proprietors 
are  bound  to  one  or  other  of  the  six  big  companies  ? — 
One  or  other  of  the  South  American  companies.  I 
don't  know  how  many  there  are.  I  hope  there  are 
more  than  six. 

4074.  (Chairman.)  You  suggested  that  the  Americans 
might  secure  the  Argentine  trade? — Yes. 

4076.  And  also  you  thought  that  the  operation  of 
the  importation  of  chilled  and  frozen  meat  might 
destroy,  or  at  any  rate  greatly  diminish,  the  English 
production  of  cattle  ? — Of  fat  cattle,  of  the  best  cattle. 

4076.  If  those  two  things  happen  then  American 
chilled  meat  would  become  the  ruling  factor? — ^Yes. 
It  would  become  the  article  to  fetch  the  highest  price 
in  the  London  market. 

4077.  It  would  be  the  staple  article  of  sale? — ^Yes,  it 
would  be  the  leading  beef. 

4078.  In  that  case  the  Americans  would  then  be  in 
a  position,  if  not  to  fix  the  price,  at  any  rate  to  do 
something  of  that  nature  ? — Yes,  I  think  perhaps  they 
would,  bearing  in  mind  that  they  have  got  to  deal 
with  a  commodity  that  has  got  a  very  short  life. 
When  it  arrives  in  this  country  chilled  beef  has  only 
a  life  of  a  few  days. 

4079.  When  you  say  English  fat  cattle  have,  in 
your  opinion,  diminished  in  price,  do  you  mean  Eng- 
lish beef  cattle  generally  or  only  the  best  English 
beef  cattle? — My  friends,  butchers,  in  the  market  come 
to  me  and  report  the  extreme  difficulty  of  getting  what 
they  call  good  bullocks.  You  see  plenty  of  bul- 
locks only  half  fat,  not  good  enough  to  compete  with 
the  best   Americans.     Some  of  you  gentlemen   know 
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Deptford  perhaps.  You  can  see  those  bullocks  to 
gether  from  North  America,  all  so  well  finished  and 
level.  In  the  country  you  can  get  a^  large  number  of 
half-finished  cattle,  but  it  is  difiicult  to  get  any  prime 
cattle. 

4080.  I  don't  quite  understand  why  that  should  be 
so,  and  why  fat  English  cattle  will  not  fetch  at  least 
as  good  a  price  as  the  American  fat  cattle? — They 
will  fetch  more. 

4081.  Is  it  much  more  expensive  to  fatten  cattle  in 
England  than  in  America  ? — This  is  what  they  say  : 
that  the  "  stores  "  in  the  first  place  cost  them  so  much 
that  when  they  have  housed,  wintered,  and  fed  them, 
and  taken  great  care  of  them,  as  it  is  necessary  to  do 
to  produce  good  cattle,  the  price  the  good  cattle  will 
fetch  does  not  pay  them. 

4082.  I  don't  know  whether  you  can  answer  this  : 
is  that  because  the  cattle-raising  facilities  in  the 
States  are  much  greater  than  the  cattle-raising  faci- 
lities here? — I  don't  know  why  that  is.  It  is  a  mat- 
ter of  knowledge,  and  often  talked  about  among  our- 
selves, that  is  to  what  a  fine  pitch  the  Americans  have 
got  the  art  of  feeding  the  bullocks.  They  study  them, 
and,  in  very  many  instances,  the  food  is  cooked  for 
them.  They  take  a  great  deal  more  care,  and  they 
have  more  pride  in  bringing  out  the  finished  article 
than  the  English  farmer. 

4083.  Do  you  think  that  has  a  great  deal  to  do 
with  it? — I  should  think  it  had  something  to  do  with 
it  undoubtedly.  Suppose  in  the  market  on  Wednes- 
day morning  I  want  a  row  of  really  good-quality 
English  beef,  I  would  gladly  buy  the  English  bullocks 
but  they  are  not  good  enough,  and  I  am  obliged  to 
buy  the  Americans,  because  they  are  good,  and  I 
must  have  the  best. 


4084.  Of  course,  that  undoubtedly  gives  great 
strength  to  the  Americans? — On  this  point  they  have 
undoubtedly  the  article  that  everybody  wants,  and  it 
accounts  also  for  the  English  farmer  not  being  satisfied 
with  the  price  received  for  his  goods  because  they  ai^e 
not  good  enough  to  command  the  highest  price. 

4085.  (Mr.  Bownman.)  With  regard  to  the  two 
shops  in  which  you  sell  American  meat,  do  you  always 
buy  your  American  meat  from  the  one  firm  ? — No.  I 
go  to  the  firm  that  sells  cheapest.  I  may  deal  one 
morning  with  one,  and  another  morning  witli  another, 
or  with  different  firms  at  different  parts  of  the  one 
morning. 

4086.  Assuming  you  wanted  to  buy  at  four  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  and  you  went  to  one  American  firm 
and  did  not  accept  its  price,  and  then  went  to  an- 
other, would  you  get  a  lower  price  from  the  second 
or  third  ? — Probably  yes. 

4037.  Is  it  your  experience  that  you  can  get  a  lower 
price? — We  bustle  about  the  first  thing  in  the  morn- 
ing in  order  to  get  our  shop  beef  for  sale  to  the 
butchers  at  as  low  a  rate  as  we  possibly  can.  If  one 
man  won't  sell,  we  go  to  another. 

4088.  Suppose  you  want  50  fore-quarters  of  beef, 
and  you  go  to  one  firm  and  don't  accept  tlioir  price, 
and  go  then  to  another  firm,  would  you  get  it  at  a 
lower  price? — It  might  be  lower  or  it  might  be  higher, 
but  by  no  possibility  could  they  all  be  alike. 

4089.  It  might  be  higher  :  could  you  get  it  lower  ? 
—Yes. 

4090.  May  we  take  it  from  you  you  have  got  it  at 
a  lower  price? — Yes,   times  without  number. 

4091.  But,  going  from  one  shop  to  another  at  once? 
— Going  from  one  to  another,  vei'y  quickly. 
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4092.  (Chairman.)  You  are  engaged  in  the  Dept- 
ford cattle  market? — At  Deptford  and  Islington. 

4093.  Is  the  greater  part  of  the  cattle  brought  to 
Deptford  brought  by  the  four  or  five  large  American 
firms  we  have  heard  of? — Yes.  Nothing  is  allowed 
to  land  except  the  States  cattle  and  the  Canadian 
cattle. 

4049.  Is  a  portion  of  the  Canadian  cattle  imported 
at  Deptford  imported  by  these  four  or  five  forms? — 
Yes.     They  do  import  part  of  the  Canadians. 

4095.  In  what  proportion  would  you  say  do  the  dif- 
ferent firms — Morris,  Archer's,  Swift's,  Hammond, 
and  Armour — import  the  Canadian  cattle  ? — Swift  and 
also  Schamberg,  from  New  York,  send  Canadian  cattle. 

4006.  Schamberg  is  not  one  of  the  Beef  Trust? — 
He  is  not  generally  recognised,  I  believe,  as  one  of 
them,  but  they  work  together  a  great  deal.  I  could 
not  say  how  much.  For  instance,  they  have  half  of 
one  of  the  large  ships  that  come  across  divided  be- 
tween themselves  and  Archer  and  Sulzberger. 

4097.  Which  ship  is  that? — I  cannot  say.  It  comes 
once  a  fortnight. 

4098.  (Mr.  Weddd.)  You  mean  the  line  ?— Yes.  They 
generally  have  700  cattle,  and  have  half  each  exactly. 

4099.  (Chairman.)  Is  Schamberg  a  Canadian  dealer? 
— ^He  is  really  a  New  York  man,  but  he  has  recently 
had  Canadian  cattle  as  well. 

4100.  Swift's  and  Schamberg  are  the  only  people  who 
deal  in  Canadian  cattle? — Yes,  and  occasionally  Sulz- 
berger as  well. 

4101.  We  have  heard  the  names  of  Montreal  people 
who  import? — Yes,  Gordon  Ironsides.  They  are  the 
largest  senders  of  Canadian  cattle. 

4102.  They  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  United 
States  firms? — No,  I  think  not. 

4102a.  Brauer  and  Company? — They  are  pretty 
large  genders,  too. 

4103.  They  send  Canadians  generally  1 — No.  I  think 
they  are  mostly  States — I  think  nearly  all. 

4104.  They  are  connected  with  the  other  firms? — It 
i»  very  difficult  to  say.     They  would  say  they  are  not. 


4105.  It  has  been  suggested  to  us  that  these  big 
American  firms  of  regular  importers  secure  all  the 
space  in  the  shins,  so  that  the  smaller  firms  cannot 
compete? — Yes.  We  often  hear  that.  Thert'  is  no  doubt 
from  what  wo  think  we  know  that  there  is  wjiat  we 
call  a  working  arrangement  between  these  people,  and 
they  regulate  the  supply  as  much  as  possible  in  their 
own  interests,  of  course.  I  cannot  say  that  there  may 
be  a  Trust,  but  it  is  quite  evident  that  they  have  some 
working  arrangement  whereby  they  rogulafe  the 
supply  to  a  great  extent. 

4106.  What  are  the  symptoms  that  have  led  you  to 
believe  in  this  working  arrangement? — We  find  them 
very  often  taking  cattle  on  one  ship.  They  also 
arrange  when  two  or  three  firms  have  a  certain  num- 
ber of  animals  at  Deptford  to  show  only  half  of  each 
lot,  and  evidently  the  whole  thing  is  arranged  between 
them  so  as  not  to  overdo  the  trade. 

4107.  Do  Brauer  and  Schamberg  come  to  an 
arrangement  of  that  kind  ? — Yes  ;  I  don't  think  so 
much  Brauer,  but  Schamberg  does. 

4108.  These  firms  arrange  at  times  only  to  show  a 
certain  proportion  of  their  cattle? — Quite  so. 

4109.  Are  there  any  independent  firms  left? — I  don't 
think  so.  Brauer  is  supposed  to  be  an  independent 
firm. 

4110.  And  Gordon  Ironsides? — Gordon  Ironsides,  as 
far  as  we  know. 

4111.  Would  Gordon  Ironsides  not  come  to  an 
arrangement  to  show  only  half  their  cattle  ? — No.  They 
only  show  a  very  small  portion  of  their  cattle.  They 
show,  perhaps,  one-third  of  their  cattle.  They  have  a 
low-class  animal,  and  don't  compete  with  the  others 
much,  so  that  it  would  not  be  necessary  for  them  to 
make  any  arrangements. 

4112.  Is  the  Canadian  cattle  improving? — Yes;  the 
best  cattle  are  improving,  but  what  Gordon  Ironsides 
import,  what  we  call  ranchers,  that  come  off  the 
ranch,  show  little  or  no  improvement.  Tliey  are  about 
the  same  as  ever  they  were. 

4113.  (Mr.  Weddel.)  Gordon  Ironsides  kills  two- 
thirds  of  the  cattle  he  imports  and  sends  th«  cattle  up 
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to  Smithfield   at  present  ?— Yes.       They  have   shops 
there. 

4114.  Would  you  consider  that  Scotch  cattle  are  in- 
ferior to-day  to  what  they  were  10  years  ago? — They 
are  inferior  in  this  way,  that  there  are  very  few  kept 
as  they  usetl  to  be.  They  ust'd  to  keep  a  great  many 
of  their  b^-st  cattle  for  Ohristmas,  and  that  has  been 
dying  out  altogether. 

4115.  That  was  a  special  trade  ? — Yes. 

4116.  But  taking  the  average  run  of  the  Scotch 
beef? — I  should  say  it  was  not  quite  so  good  as  it 
was  10  years  ago. 

4117.  Is  that  in  breed  or  finish? — In  the  finish. 
They  have  got  into  the  system  of  killing  the  cattle  so 
much  younger.     They  don't  give  them  the  time. 

4118.  So  that  Scotch  breeders  and  cattle  men  are 
doing  better  probably  ?  It  is  only  a  matter  of  £  s.  d.  7 
—Yes. 

4119.  Most  of  those  who  bring  cattle  to  Deptford 
make  all  their  freight  contracts  for  periods  of  three, 
six,  or  12  months? — Three  months  mostly,  but  some- 
times for  longer  periods. 

4120.  Suppose  you  wanted  to. start  importing,  would 
you  have  any  difficulty  in  getting  space  for  the  cattle 
if  you  had  the  money  to  risk? — Yes.  Many  of  those 
large  firms  that  take  these  ships  would  naturally  find 
it  out  and  oppose  a  new  man,  and  I  don't  think  there 
would  be  much  chance  for  an  outside  man  to  come  in. 

4121.  The  idea  of  holding  cattle  over  at  Deptford 
from  day  to  day  is  simply  to  get  the  best  price  they 
can  and  to  regulate  the  supply  as  far  as  they  can  ? — 
As  we  stated  in  the  precis,  most  of  the  cattle  are  dealt 
with  as  if  they  belonged  to  one  man. 

4122.  They  compare  notes  and  find  what  they  are 
able  to  offer,  and  try  to  regulate  so  that  there  may 
be  no  glut? — No  overplus  on  any  one  day. 

4123.  Would  not  you  consider  that  that  is  a  good 
thing  for  the  trade  as  a  whole? — We  don't  complain 
at  all.  There  is  nothing  particular  in  that ;  it  is  a 
natural  business  tiling  for  a  man  to  do,  not  to  sell 
to-day  if  he  thinks  he  will  make  a  little  more  the 
next  day. 

4124.  (Mr.  Bowcrman.)  Your  complaint  is  that  these 
firms  are  driving  you  out  of  trade  by  their  methods  ? — 
They  have  made  it  very  much  harder  for  us  to  live  by 
our  trade  than  it  used  to  be  by  their  systematic  way 
of  doing  the  business. 

4125.  What  is  the  effect  on  the  English  consumer 
of  this  system  of  withholding  cattle  at  Deptford? — I 
don't  think  it  affects  the  English  trade  much. 

4126.  How  does  it  affect  the  English  butchers? — 
They  don't  go  to  Deptford.  The  Deptford  men  are 
nearly  entirely  a  separate  class  of  men  from  those  who 
go  to  the  English  markets.  A  few  like  myself  buy  in 
both,  but  the  majority  don't. 

4127.  Was  the  market  established  for  English 
traders?— It  was  established  to  sell  foreign  cattle, 
which  is  not  allowed  to  be  sold  over  the  country. 

4128.  To  be  bought  by  English  traders  ?— Yes.  Of 
course,  there  is  no  regulation,  and  any  foreigner  might 
come  and  commence  buying  just  the  same  as  we. 

4120.  You  have  had  a  long  connection  at  Deptford 
Market? — For  over  30  years. 

4129a.  I  may  take  it  you  find  your  trade  is  really 
diiioinishing  ? — Very  much  so. 

4130.  Through  the  action  of  these  firms? — I  don't 
know.  It  is  hardly  fair  to  say  that.  There  is  a 
certain,  amount  of  that,  but  the  supplies  to  the  country 
ara  very  much  less  than  they  used  to  be — not  half  as 
mach. 

4IdOa.  From  causes  other  than  those  concerning 
the  American   firms   those   live   cattle   arc   not  intro- 


duced now? — No.  They  used  to  have  a  great  many 
cattle  from  Schleswig-Holstein,  France,  Spain,  Por- 
tugal, and  other  places,  and  none  of  iliose  are  now 
allowed  to  land. 

4131.  You  say  that  there  is  a  working  arrangement 
in  the  direction  of  regulating  supplies? — There  is  no 
doubt  there  is. 

4131o.  Does  that  mean  regulating  the  price? — They 
cannot  regulate  the  price,  because  the  price  depends 
to  a  great  extent  on  the  dead  meat  trade  at  the 
Smithfield  market. 

4132.  With  regard  to  buying  cattle  in  the  Deptford 
Market,  is  there  much  competition  in  the  matter  of 
price? — Very  great  competition,  I  am  sorry  to  say. 
There  are  too  many  going  there.  There  are  about  45 
customers  going  there,  and  I  should  think  that  20 
would  be  quite  sufficient  to  do  the  business  that  we  are 
now  doing. 

4132o.  Do  you  buy  from  the  American  firms,  and 
do  the  prices  vary  considerably? — Yes. 

4133.  Assuming  that  three  or  four  of  these  firms 
send  their  cattle  to  the  market  when  they  are  offered 
for  sale,  is  there  free  competition? — Quite  free. 

4133a.  How  long  have  you  been  buying  cattle  there? 
— At  Deptford  25  years,  and  I  have  been  buying  cattle 
in  London  for  35  years. 

4134.  I  may  take  it  that  the  American  firms  are 
dealing  in  the  produce  that  you  used  to  deal  in :  that 
is,  the  trade  in  the  offal  of  cattle? — They  are  now. 
They  are  killing  a  great  many  of  their  own  cattle. 

4134a.  What  do  they  do  with  the  hides  and  offal? 
— They  deal  with  the  hides  by  salting  them.  Soma 
of  them,  I  believe,  they  send  back  to  America,  where- 
as we  sell  our  hides  fresh  to  the  tanners  here  in 
London. 

4135.  Could  you  say  to  what  extent  they  do  send 
back  their  hides  to  America  ? — I  could  not  say.  They 
at  times  send  all  the  lot  back,  but  they  don't  always 
do  it. 

4135a.  In  what  way  are  they  trying  to  get  hold  of 
the  trade  in  offal,  which  appears  to  be  so  obviously 
detrimental  to  yourself? — The  principal  thing  they 
are  doing  as  far  as  that  goes  is  in  the  beef  trade. 
Swift's  people  and  Morris  s  jieople  sell  perhaps  200 
cattle  and  kill  perhaps  150  themselves,  and  then  they 
bring  down  150  into  the  market  and  sell  at  perhaps 
a  shade  less  than  we  can  buy  it  at  in  Deptford,  and 
that  is  why  they  are  working  into  our  trade,  as  it 
were,  and  getting  some  of  our  customers  to  buy  it. 

4136.  Is  it  the  combination  that  enables  them  to 
undercut  you? — No,  I  don't  think  it  is  so  much  that 
as  that  they  have  holdings  in  the  Central  Market, 
and  they  have  an  opportunity  of  doing  it,  and  they 
do  it. 

4136a.  They  have  got  their  hands  on  the  market  at 
Deptford  and  their  hands  on  the  market  at  Smith- 
field?— Yes. 

4137.  And  between  the  two  the  English  traders 
suffer? — We  have  suffered  very  much  at  Deptford. 
That  is  to  say,  the  effect  is  very  much  against  our 
personal  trade. 

4137a.  I  may  take  it  is  a  serious  matter? — It  is  a 
serious  matter. 

4138.  What  steps  are  you  taking  to  remedy  it  ? — 
There  is  no  doubt  that  their  large  capital  is  very  much 
against  us.  They  are  able  to  afford  a  great  loss, 
whereas  we  cannot. 

4138a.  So  far  as  you  and  your  fellow-traders  are 
concerned,  there  is  no  combination  ? — ^No ;  there  is 
not. 

4139.  You  appear  to  be  at  the  mercy  of  a  combina- 
tion of  another  country  ? — That  is  so. 
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4140.  (Chairman.)  I  think  you  are  a  member  of  the 
firm  of  Hugon  and  Company,  Limited,  of  Pendleton, 
Manchester  ? — Yes. 


4141.  Their  business  is  that   of    Tenderers  and  re- 
finers of  beef  suet  and  beef  suet  products? — That  is 
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4142.  I  think  I  might  say  to  you  at  the  outset  that 
we  propose,  before  publishing  any  of  your  evidence, 
to  submit  it  to  you  and  then  you  will  correct  it  as  you 
please  for  the  purpose  of  publication,  so  that  nothing 
which  you  say  to  us  here  to-day  will  go  further  than 
this  room  unless  you  approve  of  its  doing  so? — Very 
well. 

4143.  You  have  come  into  contention  with  Messrs. 
Swift  and  Messrs.  Morris  in  your  business? — Yes. 

4144.  Y'ou  say  they  are  trying  to  get  hold  of  the 
trade  in  offal  of  cattle  slaughtered  in  this  country. 
Explain  to  us  a  little  about  that  ? — The  Swift  and 
Morris  Beef  Companies  are  practically  the  only 
Beef  Trust  firms  who  import  cattle  at  Birken- 
head. They  have  started  importing  cattle  at 
Manchester.  Of  course,  at  Birkenhead  they  slaugh- 
ter the  cattle  themselves.  They  get  the  hides  and  the 
offal.  They  render  the  fat  and  deal  with  all  the  offal 
themselves.  At  Manchester,  until  the  beginning  of 
this  year,  they  had  very  little  cattle,  but  they  en- 
tered into  an  arrangement  with  the  Manchester  Cor- 
poration, by  which  they  undertook  to  import  about  500 
■cattle  per  week  into  Manchester  on  the  condition  that 
the  Corporation  would  erect  for  them  works  at  the 
foreign  animals  wharf,  so  that  they  could  deal  witli 
the  offal  of  the  cattle  entirely  themselves. 

4144a.  When  was  that  ? — That  agreement  was  en- 
tered into  last  year,  and  the  works  were  erected  and 
put  in  possessiosn  of  the  Morris  Beef  Company  prac- 
tically on  the  1st  of  January  this  year. 

4145.  What  was  the  inducement  for  the  Manchester 
Corporation  to  enter  into  this  arrangement? — The 
Corporation  officials  and  the  members  of  the  Markets 
Oommittee  profess  to  say  that  the  inducement  for 
building  these  works  and  giving  these  facilities  to  the 
Morris  Beef  Company  was  that  the  Morris  Beef  Com- 
pany undertook  to  deliver  at  Manchester  about  500 
cattle  per  week ;  that  is,  about  25,000  cattle  per 
annum,  roughly  speaking,  and  they  said  that  this 
would  be  an  addition  to  the  existing  trade.  I  may 
tell  you  that  the  Corporation  and  the  Ship  Canal 
Company  are  very  intimately  connected  because  the 
Corporation  has  backed  the  Canal  Company  to,  I 
think,  the  extent  of  something  like  four  millions. 

4146.  You  suggest  that  one  of  the  reasons  is  they 
want  to  get  customers  for  the  canal  ? — That  is  what 
the  Markets  Committee  said,  that  they  would  intro- 
duce a  new  trade  of  about  500  animals  a  week  at  tht^ 
foreign  animals  wharf  in  addition  to  what  existed 
already,  which  was  about  that  quantity. 

4147.  Why  should  it  be  extra  ? — That  is  the  excuse 
for  making  this  arrangement.  They  were  already 
getting  from  nine  different  importers  from  25,000  to 
30,000  cattle  per  annum,  and  the  members  of  the 
IMarkets  Committee  who  took  this  matter  in  hand 
said  that  by  making  this  arrangement  with  the  Morris 
Company  they  would  double  the  quantity  of  cattle 
landed  at  Manchester,  thereby  giving  it  more  im- 
portance and  getting  more  tolls  and  more  dues  at  the 
foreign  animals  wharf.  But  the  thing  is  not  so  for 
this  reason  :  .\t  the  time  when  this  was  revealed,  the 
officials  of  the  Morris  Company  were  stating  that  they 
had  secured  all  the  space  on  board  the  Philadelphia 
and  Boston  steamers  for  three  years  for  bringing 
cattle ;  and,  having  secured  all  the  space  on  these 
steamers,  which  were  the  only  lines  that  brought 
cattle  to  Manchester,  the  Morris  Company  had 
secured  the  monopoly.  I  wrote  to  the  newspapers  on 
the  subject.  Of  course,  the  Corporation  officials  de- 
nied this.  But  the  actual  facts,  that  is,  the  working 
for  the  first  six  months  of  this  year,  prove  conclusively 
that  I  was  right ;  because,  before  this  arrangement, 
we  had  nine  importers  of  cattle,  who  imported  about 
that  I  was  right ;  because,  before  this  arrangement,  we 
had  nine  importers  of  cattle,  who  imported  about  25,000 
head  of  cattle  per  annum — in  the  first  six  months  of 
last  year  we  will  say  they  imported  about  12, 000 — after 
the  first  six  months  of  this  year  had  expired,  that  is, 
in  July,  when  I  wrote  to  the  Press  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  public  generally  to  the  prediction  which 
I  had  made,  founded  on  what  I  knew.  I  showed  that 
in  the  first  six  months  of  this  year  we  have  only  had 
three  importers  of  cattle  instead  of  0,  and  between 
those  three  they  imported  only  about  600  or  7(X)  head 
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of  cattle  instead  of  about  12,000,  but  the  Morris  Com- 
pany imported  about  12,000.  They  ha\e  simply  taken 
the  place  of  these  other  importers.  They  have  tal^n 
the  space  on  the  boats.  ,  . 

4148.  Then  they  have  been  enabled  to  do  that  by 
the  action  of  tlie  Manchester  Corporation  securing 
tlwm  exceptional  advantages  in  Manchester? — That-is 
so. 

4149.  You  say  they  are  not  satisfied  with  that,  but 
have  been  buying  English  fat  in  competition 
with  English  and  Scotch  melters  ?— They  have  got 
these  works,  and  the  excuse  is  they  want  to  keep  them 
going  full  swing.  At  the  time  I  told  the  Morris 
people,  "  These  oleo  works  which  are  being  built  for 
you  by  the  Corporation  at  a  cost  of  £8,000  cannot  be 
kept  going  by  you  on  the  quantity  of  fat  you  are  go- 
ing to  get  from  your  cattle."  They  said,  ''  No,  they 
cannot;  we  must  go  to  the  Manchester  City  abattoir 
and  anywhere  else  for  fat."  I  said,  "  You  have 
already  deprived  us  at  Birkenhead  of  about  750  tons 
of  fat;  you  have  just  arranged  to  deprive  us  of  500 
tons  of  fat  at  Manchester;  that  is,  1,250  tons." 

4150.  How  do  you   mean,    arranged  to  deprive   you 
of  500   tons   of   fat  at  Manchester? — By   getting   the 
monopoly.     We  used  to  get  the  fat  of  the  cattle  landed 
at  the  foreign  animals'   wharf  at   Manchester.     They 
have  deprived  us  of  that.     I  said,   "  You  intend  now 
to  compete  with  us  for  the  English  fat  in  the  Man- 
chester City  Abattoir."     They  said,    "  Yes."     I  said, 
"All  I   can  say  is  that  we   shall   fight  to  the  deatli 
against   that,    because  we    are   already  very  hard    up 
for  material.     We  shall  have  to  go  further  afield  for 
it,  and  we  must  have  Manchester  as  well.  We  have  had 
it  for  the  last  15  yeai-s,  and  we  shall  not  relinquish  it 
without   a  fight."       The   gentleman   from  the  Morris 
Beef  Company  then  told  me,  "  If  you  choose  to  fight, 
then  we  sliall  crush  you."     I  said,   "Very  well,   you' 
can  try  it.     Don't  forget  you  are  in  England',   wliich 
is  a  little  different  from  the  United  States,  where  that 
may  hold   good."     So   they   started   then  running   up 
the  price  of  fat  by  bidding  for  it  against  us.     Ulti- 
mately they  got  hold  of  six  butchers  out  of  about  26 
in   the  city  abattoirs  and   made  contracts  with  them 
to  the  end  of  the  year  at  a  much  higher  price  than 
the  market  value.     The  next  thing  I  heard  was  that 
they  were  offering  all  the  butchers  5d.  per  lb.  for  their 
fat   if  they   would  make  a   contract  until   the  end  of 
next  year.     Of  course,  if  that  had  been  done  it  would 
have  been   the  clesing   of  our  works,    so   we   called  a 
meeting  of  all  the  butchers  in  Manchester,   even  the 
six  who  had  gone  away  from  us,  and  I  got  every  one 
of   them  to  attend.     I   put   the   case   before   them.     I 
said,  "  You  have  got  to  select  to-day  one  of  two  things. 
Either  you  are  going  to  go  on  supplying  us  with  fat, 
as  you  have  done  for  the  last  15  years,   and  you  will 
have  to  make  a  contract  with  us  to  the  end  of  next 
year,    which   is,    I    understand,   what   the    other  side 
want  you  to  do,  or  if  you  refuse  to  do  that  then,"  I 
said,  "  we  will  close  our  works,  and  we  will  leave  you 
to  the  mercy  of  the  Americans."     After  a  great  deal 
of  arguing  and  bargaining  they  agreed  to  make  a  con- 
tract with  us  until  the  end  of  next  year  at  4d.   a  lb. 
That  was  Id.   a  lb.   less  than  the  Americans  offered, 
showing   that  they   had    a  certain  amount  of   feeling 
for   us,   and   with   those   who  had  made   contracts  to 
the  end  of  this  year  we  made  separate  contracts  from 
the  1st  of  next  January  to  the  end  of  next  .year,  so 
that  our  position    is   comparatively   secure   as   far   as 
Manchester  is  concerned.     Of  course,   we  have   other 
towns   where  we  have  secured  ourselves   in   the  same 
way.     But  I    may   tell   you    that    to   secure   ourselves 
from  interference  by  these  people  will  mean  to  us  pay- 
ing in  Manchester  alone  at  least  £6,000  more  than  the 
market  value  of  the   fat.        This  is    for    Manchester 
alone.     Altogether   this  interference  will    mean   to    us 
something  like  £10,000  extra  cost  in  the  supply  next 
year.     So  yon   will  see  it   isa  pretty  hard  fight,   but 
we  are  prepared  to  face  it.     There  is  something  which 

I  wish  to  tell  you  to-day  which  has  occurred  as  I 
was  leaving  .Vlanchester,  which  will  show  .you  the 
lengths  to  which  these  people  are  prepared  to  go. 
Our  fat  brokers,  who,  of  course,  are  on  the  spot  at 
tlie  city  abattoirs  where  they  have  the  fat  houses, 
told  me  that  the  Morris  Beef  Company  had  been 
sending  travellers  all  round  Manchester  and  district 
asking  the  leading  butchers  to  buy  from  them  direct. 
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4151.  Buy  £Eeir  meat? — Yes,  instead  of  buying  it, 
as  they  have  been  in  the  habit  of  doing,  through  the 
regular  meat  salesmen  in  the  city  market.  And  the 
butchers  got  very  much  alarmed  at  this.  They  had 
«  meeting,  and  resolved  that  unless  the  Morris  Beef 
Company  would  forego  doine  this  they  would  not  buy 
any  more  of  their  meat,  and  the  position  is  this  :  At 
the  end  of  the  week  the  Morris  C!ompany  had  not  sold 
a  single  side  of  beef,  but  they  had  it  all  left  on  their 
l^ands.  I  don't  know  what  will  be  the  issue.  I 
presume  the  butchers  will  force  the  Morris  Company 
to  give  up  these  tactics  to  try  to  do  away  with 
them,  but  I  know  that  this  has  been  done  by  the 
Morris  people  in  retaliation  for  the  butchers  siding 
with  nt. 

4152.  That  is  to  say,  the  wholesale  butchers  siding 
with  you  ? — Yes. 

4153. — There  is  something  about  Ireland  here? — 
Yes.  I  have  had  a  great  deal  of  interviews  and  cor- 
respondence with  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  and  there 
was  one  phase  of  this  trouble  at  the  foreign  animals 
wharf  that  when  they  tried  to  introduce  fat  from 
other  places  I  came  to  London  and  I  saw  the 
ofiScials  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  and  placed  the 
matter  before  them,  and  asked  had  the  Morris  Com- 
pany a  right  to  introduce  fat  from  country  places 
at  the  foreign  animals  wharf,  and  they  said  no.  I 
said.  "They  are  doing  so;  can  you  stop  it?"  They 
said,  "  We  will  stop  it  at  once."  That  was  done. 
The  Morris  Company  were  very  much  annoyed  about 
this.  They  had  a  meeting  with  the  Markets  Com- 
mittee at  the  Town  Hall,  and  said,  "  What  arc  we  to 
do?"  The  Markets  Committee  said,  "Your  works 
are  just  near  the  end  of  the  foreign  animals  wharf, 
just  near  the  corner.  There  is  nothing  easier  than 
for  us  to  build  a  wall  altering  the  boundary  and  put 
the  works  just  outside  the  boundary.  If  you  want 
some  more  land  for  elbow  room  we  will  give  you  as 
much  as  ever  you  want,  as  we  have  plenty  of  land 
on  the  other  side."  This  was  done.  They  built 
the  new  wall  and  put  the  works  outside  the  boundary 
of  the  foreign  animals  wharf,  just  touching  it.  There 
is  only  a  wall  separating  them.  They  had  to  make 
fresh  roads  and  go  to  a  great  deal  of  expense  to  do  this. 
Then  the  next  thing  I  heard  from  the  butchers  was 
this :  A  great  many  of  thess  Manchester  butchers  go 
to  Ireland  every  week  to  buy  cattle.  They  said  that 
men  from  the  Morris  and  Swift  companies  were  going 
about  Ireland  making  a  study  of  the  cattle  trade,  and 
they  were  saying  they  wore  going  to  introduce  the 
Irish  cattle  at  the  foreign  animals  wharf,  slaughter  it 
there,  and  deal  with  it  just  as  they  were  doing  with 
the  American  cattle,  and  the  butchers  told  me,  "  If 
they  do  that,  our  trade  is  ruined." 

4154.  Which  butchers  do  you  mean? — The  whole- 
sale butchers.  They  are  meat  salesmen  and  wholesale 
butchers.  They  slaughter  cattle.  Naturally,  if  tha 
Americans  were  going  to  get  hold  of  the  Irish  cattle 
trade  and  land  cattle  in  Manchester  and  slaughter  it 
there,  they  would  do  away  with  the  trade  of  the 
wholesale  butchers  there  who  are  the  tenants  of  the 
Corporation.  So  I  came  to  London  again,  and  saw 
the  officials  of  the  Board  of  .\griculture,  and  asked 
them  whether  that  could  be  done.  They  said,  "  No, 
it  could  not  be  done,"  and  I  asked  them  to  write  me 
a  letter  to  that  effect,  as  I  wanted  to  show  it  to  the 
butchers,  and  they  did.  The  letter  is  from  Sir  Thomas 
Elliott,  and  'is  dited  th.>  23rd  of  June,  and  states  that 
the  landing  of  animals  other  than  foreign  animals  at 
the  foreign  animals  wharf  is  opposed  to  provision  18 
of  the  Foreign  Animals  Order  of  1903. 

4155.  At  Birkenhead,  do  Messrs.  Swift  and  Morris 
work  in  conjunction  with  one  another? — Yes,  under 
the  name  of  the  National  Oil  and  Hide  Company, 
Limited. 

4156.  You  say  that  the  whole  of  the  shares  are 
owned  by  them,  except  a  few? — You  have  only  to  go 
to  the  Register  of  Companies  here  in  London  to  see 
that  the  shares  are  held  by  Louis  Swift  and  Edward 
Morris — I  forget  exactly ;  they  may  have  altered 
their  names — but,  at  any  rate,  by  Swift  and  Morris. 
Six  or  iieven  other  shares  are  held  by  lawyers'  clerks. 

4157.  Do  you  know  the  United  States  at  all?— No. 
I  have  never  been  there. 

4168.  You  know  something  of  tha  Chicago  packers  ? 
— I  know  everything  about  that. 


4159.  Is  what  they  do  in  these  works  the  same  kind 
of  thing  as  they  do  in  these  packing-houses  in  Chicago? 
— Not  at  all.  in  Birkenhead  the  cattle  arc  slaughtered 
in  the  abattoirs  belonging  to  the  Mersey  Docks  and 
Harbour  Board.  It  is  not  melted  at  all  alongside 
the  works.  The  nearest  works  are  about  five  minutes' 
cartage,  and  Swift  and  Morris  about  a  quarter  of  an 
hour.  They  don't  own  the  buildings  there.  They 
simply  rent  from  the  Dock  Board  at  Birkenhead  a 
rang3  of  three  or  four  warehouses,  which  they  have  con- 
verted into  these  works  where  they  deal  with  the  offal 
of  the  cattk.  Then  they  have  huge  cellars  in  which 
they  put  the  hides  and  salt  them,  and  there  they  are 
stocked  until  they  find  a  market  for  them. 

4160.  Do  they  sell  their  hides  over  here? — They 
take  the  greater  part  of  them  to  America.  Only  at 
the  time  of  the  American  financial  crisis  they  tried 
to  dispose  of  them  in  this  country. 

4161.  Then,  in  Birkenhead,  of  course,  they  sell  dead 
meat? — Yes.     It  is  sold  to  various  salesmen. 

4162.  And  they  deal  with  the  fat  in  these  works? 
—Yes. 

4163.  They  don't  deal  with  the  other  offal?— Yes; 
they  deal  with  the  blood  and  everything,  what  they 
call  the  casings,  the  blood  and  all  the  entrails,  they 
deal  with  everything  in  these  works. 

4164.  Everything  except  the  meat  and  the  hides? — 
Yes;  of  course,  they  have  special  cellars  for  the 
hides. 

4165.  But  they  don't  tan  them  or  anything  of  that 
kind  ? — No.     They  only  salt  them. 

4166.  Then  you  tell  us  they  deternuiied  to  stop  all 
competition  at  Birkenhead,  and  with  that  object  they 
ran  up  the  price? — Yes,  in  this  way:  .\t  Birkenhead 
there  are  two  English  works ;  one  is  styled  the  Bir- 
kenhead Oleo  Company,  Limited,  and  is  ownsd  by  a 
Scotch  firm  in  Aberdeen. 

4167.  Then  there  is  James  Nelson  and  Sons? — Yes. 
James  Nelson  and   Sons,   Limited.     They  are  people 
who  are  interested  entirely  in  Argentine  cattle.  When 
Argentine  cattle  were  allowed  to  be  landed  in  Eng- 
land, they  used  to  have  very  large  quantities  at  Bir- 
kenhead,   and   Nelsons   used   to   melt   the   fat   of   the 
cattle.        When     the     order     was     passed     to     stop 
the  landing  of  Argentine  cattle  in  England,  Nelsons 
had  these  works  and  no  fat  and  no  offal,  because  the 
meat  introduced  from  the  Argentine  is  simply  either 
frozen  or  chilled.     Nothing  comes  with  it.     Then  they 
wanted  to  keep  these  works  going.     So  they  bought 
fat  in  the  open  market,   like  anybody  else  might   atj 
that  time,  and,  by  bidding  for  it  at  the  highest  price,! 
they   got  it.     Then  the  Americans  tried   to   put  the! 
screw  on  the  various  shippers  on  the  other  side.   Theyl 
would  engage  the  whole  of  the  freight,  tlie  whole  ofl 
the  room  on   certain  boats.     Whether   they  put  any! 
cattle  on  them  or  not,  they  would  have  to  pay  for  thej 
room,  but  no-one  could  ship  any  cattle,  if  any  man] 
stood  in  their  way.     That  is  their  system.     By  thaflj 
means  they  made  it  unprofitable  or  impossible  for  a] 
great  many   men   who  had  been   shipping   cattle   for 
years  to  Birkenhead.     They  either  withdrew  or  thej 
made  arrangements  with  the  Americans  on  the  otheR 
side  that  they  should  let  them   have  all  the  offal  oj; 
the  cattle  that  were  killed  at  Birkenhead. 

4168.  Then  they  were  allowed  to  ship  ? — Yes. 

4169.  Could  you  give  us  an  inst.ance  of  that? — Ti:^ 
give  you  names  and  actual  facts  I  would  have  to  make 
inquiry  on  the  spot.     The  fact  exists,  and  our  brokers 
are  on  the  spot  and  in  touch  with  all  that,  and  they 
could  give  me  all  that  information. 

4170.  It  would  be  very  valuable  to  us.  because  a 
definite  fact  like  that  is  so  much  more  easy  to  get 
hold  of  than  a  general  statement  ? — Thai  can  be  easily 
proved.  I  am  only  able  to  speak  myself  of  what  I 
know  actually. 

4171.  Perhaps  you  could  communicate  with  the 
Secretary  about  that? — Certainly.  Then  the  quantity 
of  cattle  imported  at  Birkenhead  has  been  getting 
less,  and  not  only  that,  but  it  has  become  very  much 
leaner.  I  have  noticed  this  year  after  year,  speaking, 
say,  for  14  or  15  years.  When  I  first  went  to  Birken- 
head to  buy  fat  and  make  contracts,  I  saw  the  fat 
hanging  up  all  along  there  in  the  abattoirs,   and  it 
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was  thick  and  rich  in  colour,  and  if  you  put  your  finger 
on  it  while  it  was  warm  it  would  spurt  in  your  faca 
— it  was  so  oily  and  rich ;  but  now  the  quantity  of 
fat  from  the  animals  would  not  average  more  than 
about  32  lbs.  per  animal,  while  in  those  days  it  went 
to  70  or  80  lbs.  per  animal.  You  can  easily  under- 
stand, by  having  much  leaner  cattle  and  getting  a 
smaller  number  of  cattle  in  Birkenhead,  that  thj 
quantity  of  fat  there  has  been  reduced  from  some- 
thing like  150  or  200  tons  per  week  to  about  50  or  CO 
tons,  if  as  much,  and  the  Morris  and  Swift  com- 
panies imx»ort  about  throe-fourths  of  the  cattle.  In 
addition  to  th.-it  they  have  secured  the  fat  and  the 
otfal  from  the  biggest  importers  in  America,  so  that 
all  that  is  left  to  the  two  loc?.l  firms  and  ourselves  as 
competing  there  for  fat  is  about  from  10  to  15  tons  a 
week,  which  h.as  to  be  divided. 

4172-3.  You  took  some  of  Morris  and  Company's  fat? 
— Not  theirs,  but  some  other  shippers.  By  a  common 
understanding  with  Morris,  Swift,  the  Birkenhead 
Oleo  Company,  and  Nelson's  they  allowed  us  to 
come  into  the  market  and  purchase.  Sometimes  we 
took  it  from  one  firm  and  sometimes  we  took  it  from 
another.  We  were  allowed  to  take  a  certain  quantity 
over  and  above  the  quantity  we  had  contracted  for 
with  our  own  butcher. 

4174.  To  whom  would  the  fat  j-ou  took  in  that  way 
have  gone  if  you  had  not  got  it  ? — It  would  have  gone 
to  any  one  of  these  firms.  Wo  took  it  in  turns.  I 
don't  think  we  need  have  that  in  detail,  because  it  does 
not  bear  on  the  question  at  all.  It  is  a  matter  of 
bargain,  which  only  lasted  for  12  months,  and  which 
has  ceased  to  exist ;  but  we  had  our  own  butchers 
there.  At  one  time  we  had  several.  It  was  reduced 
at  last  to  one,  and  this  man  supplied  us  with  about 
seven  or  eight  tons  a  week  from  the  cattle  he  landed. 
In  January  of_this  year  the  Morris  and  Swift  people 
made  up  their  minds  that  they  would  not  let  us  have 
anything  at  all,  and  also  that  they  would  drive  out 
of  Birkenhead  any  outsider,  as  they  called  it. 

4175.  That  is  to  say  you  and  Nelson's? — No.  Nel- 
son's and  the  Birkenhead  Oleo  Company  have  a  locus 
standi.  They  have  got  their  works  on  the  spot.  They 
did  not  propose  to  get  rid  of  those,  but  those  firms 
from  Scotland  and  those  firms  from  London  that  used 
to  buy  there.  One  of  them  was  John  Knight  and 
Sons,  of  London,  who  bought  there  for  a  great  many 
years.  When  they  found  the  price  run  up  to  4d.  a  lb. 
they  said,  '•  We  will  wait  until  things  get  level 
and  then  we  will  buy  again."  They  witlidrew.  We 
went  on  and  bought  until  about  May  of  this  year. 
When  the  price  was  going  beyond  4d.  a  lb.  we  decided 
we  would  withdraw.  I  see  it  is  now  at  Sd.  since  the 
beginning  of  September.  So  now  the  only  people  who 
buy  fat  at  Birkenhead  are  the  Birkenhead  Oleo  Com- 
pany and  Nelson's. 

4176.  Do  they  have  to  give  5d.  a  lb.  ? — Yes,  they 
do,  and  they  get  so  little  now,  I  am  told,  they  arrange 
generally  that  one  firm  should  take  it  all  this  week 
and  the  other  firm  take  all  the  following  week.  It 
was  impossible  to  keep  the  works  going  on  such  a  small 
quantity. 

4177.  How  much  would  the  National  Oil  and  Hide 
Company  get  in  a  week,  would  you  say? — I  could  not 
tell  you  only  from  the  figures  before  me,  remembering 
the  decrease  in  the  cattle  and  that  the  animals  are  so 
much  leaner,  I  should  say  they  would  get  about  40 
tons  a  week. 

4178.  And  these  other  two  only  get  a  small  quantity 
between  them? — Only  about  10  tons  a  week  between 
them,  I  think. 

4179.  It  looks  rather  as  if  the  Birkenhead  Oleo 
Company  and  James  Nelson  were  in  a  bad  way?— I 
don't  know  how  they  exp<>ct  to  keep  up  like  that.  They 
must  be  losing  from  £15  to  £20  a  ton.  Perhaps  they 
hope  that  foreign  cattle  will  be  landed  again,  and 
that  Argentine  cattle  or  other  foreign  cattle  will  come 
there  by-and-by.  As  regards  the  Birkenhead  Oleo 
Company,  the  works  belons  to  them.  It  is  freehold 
land,  and  it  is  a  big  investment.  If  those  works  were 
•slosed  then,  unless  they  were  going  to  build  a  town 
hall  or  something  on  the  land,  I  don't  knor/  what  they 
would  do  with  it. 
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4180.  Are  Morris's  works  at  Manchester  of  the  same 
character  as  the  works  at  Birkenhead? — No.  The 
works  at  Manchester  have  been   built   specially. 

4181.  Are  they  merely  melting  works  or  slaughtering 
and  melting  works  combined? — No.  The  slaughtering 
takes  place  in  the  abattoirs  at  the  foreign  animals 
wharf.  In  those  works  they  are  dealing  at  present 
only  with  the  offal  of  the  cattle. 

4182.  Melting  and  blood  and  casings  and  things  like 
that  ? — Yes,  everything  like  that.  I  may  tell  you  that 
we  were  one  of  the  first  tenants  for  the  Corporation  as 
soon  as  that  place  was  opened.  We  took  "houses  for 
treating  the  fat,  and  so  on,  but  have  had  to  shut 
them  up. 

4183.  In  Manchester  ?— Yes,  at  the  foreign  animals 
wharf.     TJiere  is  nothing  else  for  us  to  do. 

4184.  Morris  have  got  it  all  now?— Yes.  The  few 
cattle  that  come  outside  what  Morris  imports  would 
not  pay  anyone  to  keep  a  man  there. 

4185.  I'ou  only  go  on  with  the  home-killed  cattle  ?— 
That  is  so. 

4186.  Have  Swift's  anything  to  do  with  Morris's 
undertaking  at  Manchester?—!  don't  know  what  the 
inner  arrangements  may  be.  In  Manchester,  at  any 
rate,  it  is  Morris,  but  I  have  seen  some  of  the  young 
Swift«  hanging  about  the  place  several  times  when 
I  have  gone  there,  so  I  don't  know  what  they  are 
there  for.  All  these  American  things  are  carried  on 
in  departments  under  different  names.  You  may  get 
a  firm  that  has  12  other  firms  all  under  different 
names.  _  It  is  all  the  same.  Each  department  is  ac- 
countable to  the  head  office,  and  has  to  show  a  profit. 
A  man  put  at  the  head  of  any  of  these  has  to  make 
it  pay.  Otherwise  he  does  not  remain  there  very 
long.     That  is  their  system. 

4187.  Do  they  work  these  melting  works  in  with 
the  general  beef  trade?— They  are  all  arranged  sepa- 
rately in  the  usual  departments.  The  tallow 
department  at  Birkenhead  is  under  one  man- 
ager, and  he  has  to  show  a  profit  on  that.  He  has 
to  account  for  everything  in  tht>se  works.  Then 
there  will  be  another  one  who  has  to  deal  with  the 
hides,  and  so  on.  It  is  all  sub-divided,  with  a  dif- 
ferent manager  for  each.  Of  course  I  know  nothing 
of  the  interior  working ;  but  this  is  visible  to  anyone, 
that  they  have  a  different  manager  and  different 
accounts  are  kept  for  each  department.  I  may 
tell  you  in  passing  that  the  importance  which 
these  men  attach  to  the  offal  is  very  great 
because  the  man  who  has  got  the  offal  of  the 
cattle  and  is  able  to  work  it  and  draw  every  value 
out  of  it  has  an  advantage,  in  my  opinion,  of  some- 
thing over  £1  a  head  over  the  man  who  does  not  work 
the  offal,  and  so  he  can  come  into  the  market  and  pay 
so  much  more  for  the  cattle  than  the  small  butcher 
The  small  butcher  has  to  sell  his  hide  to  a  hide 
and  skin  company.  He  has  to  sell  his  fat  to  a 
tallow  melter,  and  he  only  gets  the  price  of  tallow 
fat,  which  will  be  2d.  a  lb.,  whereas  if  he  could  sell 
the  sweet  fat  at  its  proper  price  it  would  be  worth 
from  3d.  to  3id.,  so  that  he  loses  on  all  hands.  He 
gets  less  for  his  hides  and  less  for  his  fat,  and  his 
blood  IS  practically  thrown  away.  There  is  a  lot  of 
stuff  that  he  cannot  utilise. 

4188.  It    is    the    same    principle  as   the   packing- 
houses in  Chicago.     You  have  often  heard,  I  dare  say 
that  in  ths  United  States  they  say  the  beef  is  paid  for 
by  the  offal  ?— They  say  so. 

4189.  That  is  the  same  principle  really?— Yes. 

4190.  (Mr.  Bowerman.)  From  what  you  have 
stated  to  the  Committee,  your  business,  if  not  sub- 
stantially ruined,  has  had  ruin  staring  it  in  the  face 
on  account  of  the  action  of  this  particular  company? 
— Yes.     We  must  have  fresh  fat. 

4191.  You  consider,  by  entering  into  this  arrange- 
ment with  the  local  people,  you  have  simply  tided 
over  the  difficulty  ?— Simply  tided  over  it,  because  we 
really  don't  know  what  is  going  to  happen  over  here. 
There  is  always  some  fresh  difliculty  cropping  up. 
We  don't  know  what  will  happen  next,  I  am  sure. 

4192.  If  the  local  firms  are,  as  you  state,  losing 
from  £15  to  £20  per  ton,  it  is  a  question  how  long 
they  can  £o  on  it  that  rate,  I  take  it?— I  don't-  know 
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wh»t  their  re«)uroe«  are,  but  it  is  certainly  not  a 
paying  business.  , 

4193.  I  suppose  there  are  not  many  firms  engaged 
in  your  particular  claw  of  business?— Our  own  par- 
ticular coiaiiiotlity  is  a  special  thing.  We  si)ent 
£50,000  in  advirtisiiig  it  to  create  a  trade  for  it.  1 
was  the  first  to  start  it  in  England  or  anywhere  else 
for  the  matter  of  that. 

4194.  (Chairman.)  What  is  your  special  commo- 
dity?—It  was  cilled  Hugon's  refined  beef  suet.  Now 
we  call  it  Atora  beef  suet,  to  go  on  the  market,  but  it 
is  simply  the  beef  suet  which  is  rendered  down  and 
thoroughly  clarified  and  refined  after  the  rendenng. 
If  the  article  is  made,  as  it  is  made,  from  English 
fat.  from  sweet  fat  it  keeps  sweet  for  12  months  m 
groc?r.s'  shops.  We  have  over  12,(KW  accounts  in  our 
bc-oks,  over  12,000  grocers  throughout  England.  lie- 
land,  and  Scotland  and  th.-  Channel  Islands  who  sell 
it.  These  are  direct  accounts.  We  have  also  got 
wholesale  agents.  These  wholesale  men  will  probably 
have  between  them  another  5,000  shops,  so  that  we 
have,  I  should  think.  20.000  shops  selling  our  goods. 
It  cost  us  £50,000  in  advertising  to  create  the  de- 
mand for  it,  as  it  was  totally  unknown,  and  we  have 
to  keep  on  advertising  to  keep  up  the  demand  and  to 
reuLnv  what  vou  might  call  leakages,  people  dying 
and  emigrating",  and  so  you  havs  to  get  fresh  customers, 
or,  otJierwise,  you  lose  ground. 

4195.  (Mr.  BoiL-crman.)  How  many  firms  are  en- 
gaged in  the  same  sort  of  trade?— We  have  had  as 
many  as  30  competitors,  but  they  have  never  lasted 
more  than  a  season. 

4196.  How  many  in  Birkenhead  and  Manchester? — 
There  are  none.  There  is  one  in  Norwich  called  Messi-s. 
Snelling  and  Sons.  That  is  a  side  line  with  theni. 
They  make  a  beef  suet  in  imitation  of  ours,  but  it  is 
quite  a  side  line  and  they  don't  do  much.  There  is  a 
firm  in  Birkenhead,  an  oleo  company,  that  have  made 
an  article  somewhat  similar,  which  they  call  Rebs 
beef  suet,  but  they  do  practically  nothing. 

4197.  Prior  to  this  arrangement  between  Morris  and 
the  Manchester  Corporation,  had  Morris  any  footing 
in  the  market  at  all  ?— At  Manchester,  as  far  as  I 
know,  the  Jlorris  Company  had,  but  I  understood  the 
Swift  Company  h.-.d  never  imported  cattle  into  Man- 
chester. Here  is  a  paper  giving  the  figures.  I  don't 
say  that  they  are  correct,  but,  approximately,  you 
will  see  the  cattle  shipped  by  the  Morris  Beef  Com- 
pany, and  others. 

4198.  (Chnirmaii.)  They  began  in  1903  and  shipped 
only  500  cattle,  and  they  have  about  5,000  in  1905? 
— That  is  so. 

4199.  These  figures  are  ratlier  curious  because  the 
other  shippers,  who,  up  to  1905,  were  26,000,  fell 
away  from  that  tremendously,  and  they  come  down  t« 
17,000  in  1907,  and  now  they  have  gone  down  to 
nothing  at  all  ? — They  have  gone  down  to  nothing. 
In  the  first  six  months  of  this  year  they  were  about 
700  instead  of  12,000. 

4200.  (Mr.  Botcerman.)  Do  you  suggest  that  these 
firms  by  their  monopolisation  of  the  shijjping  trade 
have  shut  out  other  competitors? — There  is  no  doubt 
about  it. 

4201.  Your  suggestion  being  that  that  was  done 
specially  ? — Yes. 

4202.  In  order  to  give  them  a  freer  hand  in  their 
methods  here? — The  arrangement  was  made  by  the 
Morris  Company  to  secure  their  end. 

4203.  I  may  take  it  that  in  the  new  arrangement  the 
Afanchester  Corporation  have  given  an  American  firm 
advantages  which  English  firms  were  not  in  receipt 
of? — They  have  given  them  a  monopoly.  They  have 
built  works  for  them. 

4204.  At  the  expense  of  the  Corporation? — Yes. 
They  have  fitted  them  up  with  machinery  and  all,  at 
a  cost  of  about  £8,000,  and  they  are  doing  for  them 
what  they  would  not  do  for  anyone  else.  I  will  give 
you  an  instance.  When  they  built  that  place  at  the 
foreign  animals  wharf  we  said.  "  What  kind  of  a  place 
are  you  going  to  give  us  for  the  treatment  of  the 
fat?  I  may  leTl  you  with  us  the  fat  has  to  be  hung 
up  on  bars  just  like  linen,  stretched  out  as  much  as 
possible,  and  as  we  want  it  to  lose  its  animal  heat  as 


soon  as  possible  it  should  be  in  an  open  place  with 
windows  on  both  sides  to  get  a  thorough  draught  of 
air  to  cool  it  quickly.  That  is  our  great  object.  They 
gave  us  a  place  on  the  first  floor,  exposed  to  the  sun, 
with  only  two  windows.  I  said,  "  This  will  never  do. 
Give  us  a  place  on  the  ground  floor."  "  We  cannot." 
I  said,  "  Will  you  allow  us  to  build  one  at  our  own 
expense?"  "No,  we  have  no  space  to  give  you."  I 
said,  "  I  beg  your  pardon,  there  is  space  there  that 
would  suffice  for  us  very  well."  They  said,  "  No,  we 
cannot  do  it,"  and  they  would  not  do  anything,  and 
we  had  got  to  take  the  place  or  leave  it.  I  had  a 
powerful  electric  fan  installed  so  as  to  blow  in  air,  and 
I  had  to  do  it  at  my  own  expense.  That  shows  how 
much  the  Corporation  would  do  for  us  or  any  one  of 
their  tenants. 

4205.  In  the  premises  you  refer  to  is  the  machinery 
entirely  monopolised  by  the  American  firms  ?— En- 
tirely. The  agreement  is  for  three  years.  I  don't 
know  how  long  it  will  last.  If  you  would  like  a  full 
statement  of  the  whole  thing  I  have  got  newspaper 
extracts.  There  was  a  letter  written  by  a  friend  of 
mine  under  the  name  of  "  Fair  Play  "  in  the  "  Man- 
chester Guardian "  on  the  2oth  of  No\ember  last 
year.  They  did  not  publish  the  letter  exactly, 
but  they  say  what  the  letter  contains.  They 
are  very  cautious  people,  especially  as  they  are 
friends  of  all  these  fcouncillors,  and  they  sent 
a  man  round  to  interview  the  various  councillors,  the 
Markets  Committee,  and  so  on,  and  here  you  get  the 
whole  story.  There  is  another  extract  from  the  "  Man- 
chester Guardian  "  of  July  2nd  that  I  might  read  for 
the  Committee. 

(Chairman.)  I  don't  think  we  need  have  that.  We 
shall  probably  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing  some  of 
the  Manchester  Corporation  people. 

4206.  (Mr.  Bowerman.)  Prior  to  this  arrangement 
with  the  Manchester  Corporation  and  the  Morris  Com- 
pany about  30,000  head  of  cattle  came  to  Manchester  ? 
— About  that. 

4207.  What  is  the  quantity  now — could  you  say  ? — 
I  suppose  it  will  be  about  25,000  this  year.  The  only 
difference  is  that  last  year  the  cattle  came  from  nine 
different  importers,  and  now  they  all  come  from  the 
Morris   Company. 

4208.  To  the  exclusion  of  the  other  importers? — 
Yes. 

4209.  Not  content  with  that  monopoly,  they  wanted 
to  introduce  cattle  from  Ireland  to  be  slaughtered 
at  the  foreign  animals  wharf  ? — Yes,  but  that  has  been 
thwarted.  They  never  put  it  in  practice,  because 
they  learned  that  they  could  not ;  but  before  that  they 
were  studying  the  whole  thing,  and  had  men  in  Irelaild 
studying  it,  but  after  my  intervention  with  the  Board 
of  Agriculture  they  learned  they  could  not  do  it. 

4210.  Before  you  inquired  from  the  Board  of  Agri- 
culture, it  was  brought  to  your  knowledge  that  they 
were  going  to  introduce  cattle  from  Ireland  ? — It  was 
the  butchers  told  me.  They  had  met  these  jieople  in 
Ireland  trying  to  find  out  everything  about  the  cattle 
trade  there. 

4211.  You  were  satisfied  that  that  was  their  inten- 
tion ? — Yes ;  the  President  of  the  Butchers'  Associa- 
tion, and  men  of  that  kind — Mr.  Heap,  for  instance, 
in  Manchester,  would  know  all  about  it. 

4212.  So  far  as  the  arrangement  is  concerned  with 
regard  to  bringing  cattle  on  the  Ship  Canal,  were  any 
preferential  rates  or  advantages  offered  to  this  firm, 
as  far  as  you  know? — I  don't  know.  Some  people 
suppose  that  tliere  was,  but  we  know  nothing  abont 
it. 

4213.  You  say  a  few  cattle  are  coming  from 
Canada  ?— Yes. 

4214.  Have  the  Americans  any  control  over  that, 
as  far  as  you  know?— We  are  getting  less  Canadian 
cattle  because  they  are  coming  through  America. 
The  .\mericans  buy  a  very  large  quantity  of  cattle 
from  Canada  now  and  ship  through  the  United  States 
to  England. 

4215.  Are  these  firms  in  extensive  operations  so  far 
as  Birkenhead  and  Manchester  are  concerned? — The 
Canadian  cattle  have  come  for  a  great  many  years  to 
Birkenhead  and  Manchester,  but  not  in  laige  quan- 
tities. 
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4216.  Practically  they  are  in  the  same  position  in 
Birkenhead  and  Manchester  as  they  are  in  Deptford, 
the  American  firms  are  re-shipping  the  hides — sending 
them  back  ? — Yes. 

4217.  Would  you  say  that  is  becoming  an  increasing 
practice? — It  was  an  actual  practice  until  the 
American  financial  crisis  made  them  stop  that,  and 
they  realised  in  this  country ;  but  I  believe  it  has 
been  resumed  since. 

4218.  You  stated  that  leaner  cattle  are  being  im- 
ported from  America  than  a  few  years  ago  ? — Very 
much  leaner. 

4219.  What  is  the  reason  for  that? — The  reason  is 
the  breeders  say  it  does  not  pay  them.  It  pays  tliein 
better  to  send  what  we  call  unfinished  cattle  than  to 
send  fat  cattle,  to  bring  the  cattle  up  to  perfection. 
To  fatten  it  costs  so  mucli  more.  For  instance,  wlien 
they  can  send  cattle  that  have  been  fed  on  grass,  they 
make  more  money  though  they  are  getting  less  weight 
than  if  they  bring  up  the  weight  and  condition  of  the 
cattle  by  having  to  feed  them  on  corn. 

4220.  When  did  the  Morris  Beef  Company  send 
travellei's  round  endeavouring  to  get  the  butchsrs  to 
deal  with  them  direct? — I  only  heard  of  it  on  Friday 
last.  I  was  told  not  to  mention  anything  about  it  in 
this  room. 

4221.  Have  you  heard  it  on  good  authority  ? — Yes, 
from  my  brokers.  I  have  a  letter  in  my  pocket  which 
reached  me  on  Sunday  morning.  I  believe  we  shall 
know  much  more  of  it  presently.  Mr.  Heap  is  the 
man  to  give  all  the  information. 

4222.  (Chairman.)  I  should  be  very  glad  if  you 
would  communicate  with  him  stating  it  would  be  very 
desirable  for  him  to  come  before  us? — Yes. 

4223.  (Mr.  Bowerman.)  If  this  firm  had  been  able 
successfully  to  launch  a  scheme  of  the  kind,  would 
not  it  have  been  a  very  serious  thing  for  the  traders 
in  Manchester,  those  in  the  market? — The  result 
would  have  been  that  the  City  Meat  Market  would 
have  been  practically  closed,  because  you  already  have 
Nelsons — that  is,  Argentine  meat :  they  retail  it  in 
their  own  shops.  They  have  some  500  or  600  shops  in 
which  they  retail  the  meat  all  over  the  country. 
They  may  have  more  than  that.  Wherever  you  go 
you  see  their  shops.  They  slaughter  their  meat  in  the 
Argentine,  and  ship  it  in  their  own  boats,  land  it  in 
England,  and  sell  it  in  their  own  shops.  It  is  the 
most  successful  concern  in  the  Argentine,  has  "paid 
good  dividends  all  through,  and  is  paying  them  now. 
If  they  do  away  with  the  cattle  salesman,  it  will 
make  the  position  still  worse  for  the  English  butcher. 
It  is  becoming  a  question  of  centralising  all  through. 

4224.  You  refer  to  American  firms  working  under 
various  names  :  that  is  within  your  own  knowledge  ? — 
In  Smithfield  Market. 

422.3.  I  thought  you  were  referring  to  Manchester? 
— We  have  a  lot  of  meat  companies  retailing  meat, 
the  Argenta  Meat  Company,  and  half-a-dozen  dif- 
ferent names.  They  are  simply  people  who  open 
shops  and  sell  frozen  meat  or  chilled  meat,  as  any 
other  tradesman  might  do.  There  is  nothing  to  be 
said  about  that,  you  know. 

4226.  I  thought  you  made  a  point  of  it  ? — I  made 
the  point,  if  it  is  possible  to  make  a  point  of  it,  that 
Nelsons  do  everything  from  beginning  to  end.  They 
slaughter  the  cattle  in  the  Argentine,  and  chill  it 
and  freeze  it  in  the  Argentine.  They  get  all  tht-  offal 
in  their  own  works  or  ship  the  hides  to  this  country, 
if  more  profitable,  and,  finally,  they  sell  the  meat 
in  their  own  shops  here,  so  that  they  take  all  the 
profit  from  beginning  to  end. 

4227.  Broadly,  the  operations  of  the  American 
firms  seriously  restrict  the  supply  of  offal,  and  this 
has  a  corresponding  bad  effect  on  you  and  those  en- 
gaged in  the  same  branch  of  trade  as  you  in  Eng- 
land ?— Yes. 

4228.  (Mr.  Wchlel.)  When  the  Corporation  made 
this  arrangement  with  Nelson  Morris,  did  they  get 
from  Nelson  Morris  an  absolute  guarantee  that  they 
would  ship  a  minimum  of  25,000  cattle  every  year 
for  the  three  years? — .\ccording  to  the  newspaper  re- 
ports it  is  only  a  promise.  I  don't  know  that  it  is  in 
the  contract,  but  I  have  a  letter  from  the  Corporation 


here  in  reply  to  one  that  I  wrote  to  them.     My  letter 
is  as  follows  ;  — 

"  September  30,  1907. 
"  The  Chairman,  Markets  Committee, 
"  Town  Hall,  Manchester. 
"  Dear  Sir,— 

"  Our  brokers,  Messrs.  Whinyates,  Webster, 
McNaught  and  Co.,  Limited,  inform  us  that,  in  con- 
sideration of  a  Chicago  firm  having  promised  to  import 
25,000  head  of  cattle  per  annum  for  three  years  at 
Manchester,  the  Corporation  has  undertaken  to  build 
works  so  that  this  firm  may  use  all  their  own  offal, 
fat,  hides,  etc.  We  think  well  to  inform  you  that 
we  purchase  all  the  fat  collected  by  Messrs.  Whin- 
yates and  Co.  at  Mode  Wheel  and  at  Water  Street, 
and  have  done  so  for  the  last  14  years.  We  have 
started  works  here,  and  have  spent  over  £50,000  in 
advertising  to  make  a  trade  for  our  beef  suet,  and  to^. 
keep  these  works  going  it  is  absolutely  necessary  for- 
us  to  retain  all  the  local  supply  of  beef  fat,  as  even 
now  the  supply  is  not  sufficient  for  our  business,  and 
we  have  to  get  a  large  quantity  from  Birkenhead, 
during  the  winter  months,  and  we  have  to  make  ■ 
arrangements  with  other  melters  there  and  pay  a 
premium  to  get  that  even. 

"  If  you  were  to  build  works  for  the  treatment  of 
fat  by  this  American  firm  at  Mode  Wheel  it  would 
be  equal  to  our  having  to  shut  up  our  works.  The  ■ 
matter  is  therefore  of  such  immense  importance  that 
we  shall  feel  obliged  if  you  will  let  us  know  if  there 
is  any  truth  in  this  report.  We  may  state  that  we 
are  quite  able  to  purchase  through  our  brokers  every 
ounce  of  fat  from  the  cattle  landed  at  Mode  Wheel 
either  by  this  firm  or  any  other  firm. 
"  Yours  truly, 

"HuGON  AND  Co.,  Limited."' 
To  that  letter  the  following  reply,  dated  October  2nd,. 
1907,  was  received  from  the  Markets  Superintendent, 
Mr.  Wade :  — 

"Dear  Sirs, — I  beg  to  acknowledge  your  letter  of 
th«  30th  ulto.,  addressed  to  the  Chairman  of  the 
Markets  Committee. 

"  In  reply,  he  desires  me  to  say  that,  although 
arrangement  has  been  entered  into  with  a  view  to 
enabling  a  firm  of  importers  to  handle  the  products 
of  their  own  cattle,  this  will  not  in  any  way  preclude- 
those  firms  already  engaged  at  the  foreign  animals- 
wharf  in  businesses  of  a  similar  nature  from  con- 
tinning  to  do  so,  as  the  imports  in  question  would  be 
in  the  nature  of  new  business. 

"He  would  also  point  out  that  in  the  absence  of 
arrangements  for  dealing'  with  the  by-products  of  those 
animals  at  the  foreign  animals  wharf  it  seems  pro- 
bable the  fat  and  hides  would  be  sent  away  from  Man- 
chester for  treatment." 

That  is  all  nonsense.     These  men  write  letters  as  if 
they  knew  nothing   about   it. 

4229.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  a  body  of  business 
men,  as  the  Manchester  Corporation  may  be  presumed 
to  be,  would  go  to  the  expense  of  erecting  these  works 
without  some  guarantee  as  to  the  quantity  of  animals 
to  be  shipped? — For  three  years  only. 

4230.  Still,  the  expenditure  is  there? — I  do  not 
know  of  any  actual  contract. 

4231.  It  is  open  to  doubt,  at  any  rate? — Yes. 

4332.  You  spoke  of  the  price  of  fat  having  been 
raised  to  6d.  a  lb.,  but,  of  course,  you  know  that  thf 
price  of  oleo  went  up  considerably  of  late,  and  in  the 
natural  course  the  price  of  fresh  fat  would  go  up  ? — 
Yes,  but  you  know  who  sent  it  up. 

4233.  I  should  say  scarcity? — No.  The  Chicago 
people  have  practically  a  monopoly  of  the  oleo  tra<fe. 
The  great  market  for  oleo  is  Botterdam,  and  the  fat 
has  cost  them  no  more  in  Chicago  at  any  time  of  the 
year  than  before  the  rise.  But  they  evidently  thought 
that  as  fat  was  getting  scarce  in  this  country,  and 
they  had  the  whip-hand  at  Birkenhead  and  Man- 
chester, and  they  monopolised  Chicago,  they  could 
screw  the  prices  up.  So  they  started  by  doing  it  in 
a  gentle  way.  Oleo  went  up  in  June,  and  went  steadily 
up  and  up  until  it  went  from  60s.  per  cwt.  to  82s. 
I  may  say  that  very  little  business  was  done  at  82s. 

4234.  Your  opinion  is  that  the  rise  was  due  en- 
tirely to  operations  by  the  Chicago  people,  and  un- 
warrantably so  ? — Yes. 
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4238.  (3fr.  Fountain.)  T  understand  that  your  diffi- 
culties have  been  simply  with  the  Morris  Company? 
—Yea. 

4236.  Have  you  any  reason  to  suppose  that  the 
Morris  Company  act  in  combination  with  the  other 
American  companies  in  this  country? — They  are  inti- 
mately associated  in  this  country  with  the  Swift  Com- 
pany. You  always  couple  these  two  names  together ; 
at  any  rate,  in  conlpanies  taking  all  the  offal  or  fat, 
the  names  of  Swift  and  Morris  are  generally  coupled 
together. 

4237.  What  do  you  mean  by  coupled  together?— In 
Birkenhead  it  is  an  'actual  partnership  between  the 
two. 

4238.  In  this  National  Oil  and  Hide  Company?— 
Yes.  In  Manchester  it  does  not  operate  as  the  Morris 
Beef  Company.  It  is  called  the  English  Products 
Company,  Ltd.,  anB  if  you  buy  any  oleo  from  them  it 
is  invoiced  by  the  English  Products  Company,  Ltd. 

4239.  Morris  holds  the  shares?— Yes,  except  a  few 
by  lawyers'  clerks.  Here  in  London  you  can  see  the 
register  of  companies.  The  shares  are  held  not  by 
Morris  but  by  Morris's  lawyer  in  Chicago. 

4240.  As  regards  Manchester  the  relation  between 
the  American  companies  and  the  Corporation  is  a 
relation  between  the  Morris  Beef  Company  and  the 
Corporation  ?— Yes. 

4241.  And  so  far  as  you  know  the  other  American 
beef  companies  are  not  in  it  in  any  way?— I  have 
heard  it.  and  on  the  face  of  it  of  course  it  looks  like  it. 
Morris  used  to  ship  a  great  deal  of  cattle  to  Birken- 


head. Now  by  arrangement  it  is  Swift  only  ships 
the  cattle  to  Birkenhead  and  Morris  ships  it  to  Man- 
chester. 

4242.  Have  you  evidence  of  any  arrangement  of  that 
sort  having  been  entered  into? — It  is  the  general  talk. 
I  have  no  evidence  of  any  kind,  but  the  facts  speak 
for  themselves. 

4243.  The  two  divide  the  Mersey  trade  between 
them.  One  takes  Birkenhead  and  the  other  ta.kes  Man- 
chester ?— That  is  it. 

4244.  (Chairman.)  You  told  us  about  the  arrange- 
ment for  monopolising  the  space  on  the  steamships? — 
Yes. 

4245.  Was  that  on  all  these  lines  or  any  particular 
line? — The  cattle  from  the  United  States  have  been 
coming  from  two  places — Boston  and  Philadelphia, 
and  the  space  on  those  boats  has  been  engaged  by  the 
Morris  Company  for  three  years. 

4246.  I  suppos?  it  is  quite  easy  to  find  out  what  the 
names  of  the  lines  are? — I  cannot  remember  them.  I 
have  heard  them.  I  think  the  Leyland  line  is  one  of 
them.     I  could  easily  get  you  the  names  if  you  like. 

4247.  Perhaps  you  would  not  mind,  and  if  you 
would  not  mind  letting  our  Secretary  know  the  par- 
ticulars of  the  monopolising  of  the  space  it  would  be 
important  on  another  branch  of  our  inquiry — any 
definite  particulars  you  can  give  us? — Very  well.  It 
is  public  property.     There  is  no  secret  about  it. 

424S.  But  still  it  is  denied  by  some  of  the  represen- 
tatives of  the  American  companies  that  there  are  any 
proceedings  of  that  kind? — I  will  send  it. 


Committee  adjourns  until  Monday,  28rd  November,  1908. 
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High  Brechin,  Esq.,  J. P.,  examined. 


4249.  (Chairman.)  Before  I  take  your  evidence  I 
ehould  like  to  remind  you  that  the  scope  of  our  in- 
quiry is  to  inquire  how  far,  and  in  what  manner,  the 
general  supply,  distribution,  and  price  of  meat  in  the 
United  Kingdom  are  controlled  or  affected  by  any 
combinations  or  firms  or  companies? — That  is  what  1 
understand. 

42o0.  Of  course,  we  must  confine  your  evidence  to 
that  point,  and  there  is  a  good  deal  in  your  memor- 
andum I  am  afraid  which  wo  shall  not  be  able  to  go 
into.  Your  firm  are  butchers  in  Glasgow  and  Edin- 
burgh ?— Yes. 

4251.  You  have  been  engaged  in  the  city  of  Glas- 

gow  for  45  years,   and  you  have  a  very  considerable 
usiness? — Yes. 

4252.  And  you  are  a  member  of  the  Corporation  of 
the  city  of  Glasgow  ? — Yes,  for  a  considerable  time. 

4253.  You  have  been  bailie  for  five  years? — ^Yes, 
and  I  have  been  made  a  deputy-lieutenant  since  my 
evidence  was  prepared. 


4254.  You  have  been  a  member  of  the  joint  com- 
mittee under  the  Diseases  of  Animals  Acts  and  a 
member  of  the  Markets  Sub-committee? — That  is  so. 

4265.  I  think  we  know  that  the  Corporation  estab- 
lished a  foreign  animals  wharf  at  Yorkhill  many 
years  ago,  and  that  since  then  they  have  established 
one  at  Merklands? — Yes.  At  the  inception  of  the 
movement  the  city  of  Glasgow  were  willing  that  the 
Clyde  trustees  should  become  the  local  authority,  but 
the  trustees  of  the  navigation  being  uncertain  as  to 
how  far  this  trade  might  develop  declined  it,  and  the 
city  of  Glasgow  were  obliged  to  take  it  up  themselves 
and  undertake  the  responsibilities. 

4256.  Then  they  also  have  a  cattle  market  in  Moore 
Street  and  a  dead  meat  market  in  Graham  Square? — 
Yes. 

4257.  You  also  hand  in  statistics  as  to  the  number 
of  cattle  landed  which  are  very  valuable,*  and  the  net 
result  seems  to  be  that  there  has  been  a  considerable 
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riecrease  in  the  number  of  cattle  landed  at  Shieldhall, 
Yorkhill,  and  Merklands? — Yes,  a  very  large  falling 
off. 

4258.  In  1891  it  was  as  high  as  77,000,  and  now  it 
has  gone  down  to  30,000? — Yes;  that  is  the  case;  and 
that  no  doubt  is  due  very  largely  to  the  orders  pro- 
hibiting the  importation  of  cattle  except  for  slaughter. 

4259.  There  is  another  reason  as  to  which  I  think 
we  might  ask.  You  refer  to  the  formation  of  the 
Fleshers  Trade  Defence  Association.  You  say  they 
intimated  to  the  cattle  salesmen  doing  business  at  the 
foreign  animals  wharf  that  they  must  cease  selling  to 
co-operators,  as  otherwise  the  Fleshers  would  refuse  to 
purchase  their  cattle.  What  co-operators  were  these? 
— The  origin  of  that  is  the  co-operators  issued  some- 
thing like  a  manifesto  that  their  aim  and  object  was 
to  exterminate  all  private  trading,  and  the  Fleshers  in 
self-defence  formed  themselves  into  this  association 
and  made  the  declaration. 

4260.  When  you  say  co-operators  do  you  mean  co- 
operative distributing  societies? — Yes,  societies  which 
are  confined  in  the  West  of  Scotland  to  a  very  great 
extent  to  the  working  classes,  not  like  the  Civil  Service 
societies  in  London. 

4261.  I  know  about  them.  They  exist  very  much  in 
all  the  manufacturing  centres  ? — They  do. 

4262.  This  was  with  the  view  of  making  reprisals  on 
the  co-operative  societies? — Yes. 

4263.  You  say  that  the  American  beef  companies 
declined  to  become  members  of  this  association  ? — That 
is  so — the  Morris  Beef  Company.  I  think  the  Swift 
Company  are  members  of  the  association  because  their 
goods  are  sold  to  independent  traders. 

4264.  Then  the  Morris  Company  sell  to  co-opera- 
tors ?— Yes. 

4265.  Then  there  seems  to  have  been  another  change 
in  the  methods  of  business  in  1904  which  I  don't  quite 
follow :  the  cattle  salesmen  doing  business  at  the 
wharf  instead  of  selling  on  commission  as  previously 
have  purchased  the  cattle  outright  in  the  States  and 
Canada  for  export  to  this  country? — I  believe  that 
was  due  to  their  perhaps  feeling  uncertain  on  the 
other  side  as  to  their  sending  cattle  to  the  Clyde  and 
Glasgow,  and  our  supply  going  down  to  very  small 
numbers,  and  the  salesmen  who  lived  by  that  prac- 
tically established  agencies  on  the  other  side  and 
bought  outright  and  got  the  cattle  consigned  to  them- 
selves. 

4266.  In  1898  the  Corporation  of  Glasgow  passed  a 
resolution  the  effect  of  which  seems  to  have  been  that 
these  salesmen  ceased  selling  by  auction,  and  disposed 
of  their  cattle  to  members  of  the  association  by  private 
bargain  ? — Yes,  the  Corporation  prohibited  public  sales 
unless  the  auctioneer  would  take  bids  from  A,  B, 
and  C. 

4267.  That  was  a  measure  of  protection  for  the  co- 
operators? — It  was  held  by  a  majority  of  the  Town 
Council  that  being  Corporation  property  they  could 
not  exclude  them,  that  every  man  was  to  be  considered 
alike.  That  was  the  reason.  At  the  same  time  I 
think  that  the  Corporation  made  a  great  mistake  in 
interfering. 

4268.  That  may  be.  I  don't  think  we  can  go  into 
that.  That  by-law  does  not  apply  to  Merklands? — 
We  have  not  forme<l  by-laws  for  Merklands,  it  being 
a  new  wharf  as  you  know. 

4269.  A  committee  of  the  Corporation  was  appointed 
to  consider  the  diminution  of  cattle  coming  to  the 
wharves? — Yes.  They  made  a  very  elaborate  investi- 
gation and  full  inquiry  and  made  a  report  on  the 
12th  of  March,   1903,   in  which  they  state:  — 

"The  Committee  find  that  during  the  four  years 
from  1st  January,  1898,  till  .31st  December,  1901,  the 
arrivals  of  cattle  at  Yorkhill  have  declined  by  about 
18  per  cent,  as  compared  with  the  average  importation 
of  the  previous  four  years,  and  by  about  32  per  cent. 
as  compared  with  the  number  imported  in  1897,  the 
highest  year." 

"  The  evidence  shows  that,  since  the  discontinuance 
of  auction  sales,  buyers  at  Yorkhill  are  fewer  in  num- 
ber (according  to  one  witness  they  have  fallen  from 
about  200  to  30  or  40,  according  to  another  from  246 
to  about  46,  while  a  third  says  that  they  have  been 
reduced  by  one-half).     There  is  not  the  same  induce- 


ment to  the  small  buyer  to  go  there,  as  he  has  less 
chance  of  getting  what  suits  him,  and  he  now  buys 
from  a  middleman,  generally  at  an  advanced  price." 

"  It  was  stated  by  several  of  the  witnesses  for  the 
cattle  salesmen  that  some  American  and  Canadian 
exporters  refused  to  consign  their  cattle  to  Glasgow 
on  account  of  the  bye-laws  and  the  restricted  market, 
and  that  they  now  send  them  to  Liverpool  and  London. 
It  is  certain  that  the  shipments  to  Glasgow  have 
greatly  fallen  off,  and  the  returns  of  I;ondon,  Liver- 
pool, and  Manchester  seem  to  confirm  that  view." 

"  The  committee  are  satisfied  from  the  evidence  that 
a  variety  of  causes  have  contributed  to  the  diminished 
shipments  of  cattle  to  the  United  Kingdom — such  as 
the  higher  prices  of  beef  in  America  and  the  increased 
trade  in  chilled  meat — and  that  to  some  extent  Glas- 
gow has  suffered  in  common  with  the  other  ports.  At 
the  same  time,  they  think  the  restricted  market  in 
Glasgow  and  the  discontinuance  of  auction  sales  have 
operated  materially  to  discourage  the  export  of  cattle 
to  the  Clyde.  This  would  seem  to  be  borne  out,  not 
only  by  the  evidence  of  the  witnesses,  but  by  the 
returns  for  the  other  ports  for  the  year  1901,  which 
show  an  increase  of  imports  as  compared  with  the  pre- 
vious year,  while  Glasgow  shows  a  decrease.  The  fol- 
lowing are  the  figures  :  — 

"1900.  1901. 

"Gla-igow        -     .54.132         .50,007       Decrease.    4,126 
Liverpool       -  217,257       243,984")    ,  nKRoa 

Manchester  -     1-5,094         14,063  j    l-'^'easo,  25,696 
London-         -  139,600      1.54,831       Increase,  15,281 
Bristol  -         -     14,465        15,937      Increase,     1,472 
"  Excluding  Argentine  Cattle. 
"  Thus,  while  Liverpool  (and  Manchester)  and  Lon- 
don show  an  increase,  there  is  a  decrease  in  Glasgow. 
It  is  therefore  a  fair  inference  that,  but  for  the  un- 
favourable conditions  at  Yorkhill,  Glasgow  would  have 
participated  in  the  general  increase." 

4270.  They  attribute  the  falling  off  very  largely  to- 
the    operation    of    the    Fleshers'    Association? — Yes. 
That  is  one  reason  which  is  given. 

4271.  Then  you-submit  a  table  showing  the  numbers 
of  sheep  and  cattle  coming  in  from  the  United  States 
and  Canada  for  five  years  ending  1908.  That  shows  a 
great  diminution  in  sheep.  Practically  the  sheep  have 
disappeared  altogether? — Yes.  They  have  nearly 
become  extinct  with  us  at  Merklands. 

4272.  There  is  considerable  diminution  in  States 
cattle  ? — Yes.  I  believe  that  the  diminution  of  sheep 
is  due  to  a  large  extent  to  the  large  quantities  of 
frozen  mutton  that  are  imported. 

4273.  No  doubt.  The  Canadian  cattle  seem  to  have 
held  their  own  pretty  well,  but  the  States  cattle  have 
diminished  ? — Yes.     They  have  fallen  off  considerably. 

4274.  Then  you  give  us  the  names  of  the  firms  whc^ 
import  and  sell  animals  at  the  wharf  and  the  number 
of  consignors  which  each  has,  and  then  you  give  u» 
some  further  tables  showing  the  prices  in  shillings?— 
Yes.  These  are  approximate,  as  nearly  as  they  can 
be  arrived  at. 

4275.  On  the  whole,  there  has  not  been  a  very  great 
deal  of  variation  in  the  price  of  bullocks  or  bulls  ;  but 
they  have  been  rather  higher  the  last  two  years? — ■ 
Yes.  That  is  our  experience.  Three  years  ago  they 
were  considerably  cheaper  and  also  in  1906. 

4276.  1906  seems  to  have  been  rather  a  cheap  yearf 
• — Yes.  That  would  be  due  no  doubt  to  the  large 
supplies  which  we  got. 

4277.  The  ranchers  have  remained  pretty  steady. 
They  are  rather  up  this  year,  but  before  that  they 
were  lower  than  they  had  been  1 — Very  much  depends 
on  tho  condition  in  which  these  ranch  catHe  arrive, 
the  quality  of  them. 

4278.  They  are  very  much  worse  than  the  others? 
— Yes,  but  still  there  are  degrees  in  them. 

4279.  Then  you  have  got  more  elaborate  tables  of  the 
numbers  of  cattle  and  the  amount  of  beef,  showing,  as 
we  have  seen  in  other  places,  there  is  a  tendency  to 
decline  in  the  cattle  and  a  great  tendency  to  increase 
in  the  beef  ? — That  Is  so. 

4280.  That  is  borne  out  by  the  figures  as  to  differ- 
ences in  the  value  which  you  add  to  the  table  ;  and  I 
am   afraid   we  must  pass  over  a  great  deal   of  what 
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eon»e8  next.  You  say  something  at  the  top  ol  page  8 
which  bears  very  directly  on  our  inquiry.  You  say. 
The  dfad  meat  imports  are  more  easily  controlled 
bv  the  large  combines  as  the  me.it  can  be  kept  in 
chill  rooms  and  its  delivery  on  the  markets  regulated 
to  suit  the  owners."  That  is  not  ever  done  with 
chilled  meat?— Yes,  it  is  done  to  a  certain  extent 
That  is  to  say,  quantities  are  put  on  the  market  and 
..-the  price  put  along  with  them.  If  the  price  is  not 
made  the  selK-r  of  the  goods  can  easUy  put  the  meat 
back  into  chill  for  another  day. 

4281.  We  had  a  good  deal  of  evidence  to  the  effect 
that  that  was  not  very  good  for  the  meat?— It  depre- 
ciates it  a  little. 

4282.  So  they  are  unlikely  to  do  that  if  they  can 
help  it  ?— Yes.  Yet  I  have  known  prices  refused 
which  they  probably  would  have  been  very  glad  to 
take  the  following  day.  The  meat  has  not  the  same 
appearanci',  and  is  not  of  the  same  value  if  it  has 
got  to  be  re-chilled  ;   it  loses  its  appearance. 

4283.  Do  you  find  in  point  of  fact  that  rather  than 
take  a  lower  price  they  will  put  the  meat  back  again 
into  store  ?— I  should  not  say  generally,  but  frequently 
Xhat  is  done. 

•12S4.  You  give  us  a  description  of  the  cattle 
.markets ;  I  am  afraid  I  cannot  ask  about  these,  but 
-at  the  foot  of  page  8  you  tell  us  that  "  two  of  the 
large  American  l^f  trusts  have  agents  in  the  dead 
meat  market,  and  I  believe  it  is  the  case  that  consign- 
ments sent  to  these  agents  are  accompanied  by  the 
prices  that  are  to  be  asked,  and,  if  possible,  obtained, 
therefor."  Are  you  able  to  tell  us  exactly  what  form 
those  prices  are  sent  in? — I  have  gone  frequently  to 
purchase  goods  early  in  the  morning  at  Swift's  place, 
let  me  say.  and  have  asked  the  price,  but  the  agent 
has  said.  "  I  cannot  tell  vou  ;  I  have  not  got  the  price 
yet." 

4285.  So  he  won't  sell  early  in  the  morning? — He 
says,  ''  You  can  take  it  at  once  if  you  take  it  at  the 
price  to  be  fixed,  but  I  cannot  tell  you  the  prices  just 
yet,  because  I  have  not  got  them  from  Liverpool  or 
London  as  the  case  may  be" 

4286.  Do  they  come  from  Liverpool  or  London? — I 
-think  Liverpool  in  the  case  of  Swift's  people. 

4287.  In  the  north  it  is  Liverpool? — In  the  north 
jt  is  Liverpool. 

4288.  You  say  that  if  the  price  asked  is  not 
realised  then  they  will  on  occasions  send  the  beef 
back  ? — Yes,  they  will  hold  it  over  and  send  it  back. 
Not  only  so,  but  my  own  firm  in  Glasgow  have  fre- 
quently required  something  better  in  chilled  meat  than 
was  shown  in  Glasgow,  and  we  have  written  to  Swift's 
people  asking  the  price  of  certain  joints,  but  the 
answer  has  been,  "  Our  agent  is  Mr.  So-and-so  in  Glas- 
gow.    We  cannot  sell." 

4289.  They  won't  sell  except  through  their  agent  in 
■■<ila8gow  ? — Yes. 

4290.  Who  is  the  agent?— Mr.  Scott.  That  has 
h^-n  our  experience.  We  have  written  to  London 
stveral  times  asking  for  quotations  for  prime  quali- 
ties, and  our  answer  has  been  one  referring  us  to  Mr. 
Scott. 

4291.  You  think  the  Trust  control  the  supply  of 
-chilled  meat,  and  do  you  add  of  frozen  meat? — Yes. 

4292.  You  think  that  is  done  in  frozen  meat  as 
well  ? — Yes,  Borthwick'«  people.  Sir  Thomas  Borth- 
wick. 

4293.  He  is  New  Zealand?— He  is  on  the  Plate  as 
well.  Retells  you  what  the  prices  are  of  frozen  beef, 
and  it  does  not  matter  whether  it  is  selling  at  that  in 
the  msijcet.  "  These  are  my  prices,"  the  representative 
says,  "  and  I  cannot  take  any  other  price  than  the 
price  I  am  ordfred  to  take  from  my  governors." 

4294.  Is  that  true  of  all  the  frozen  meat  people,  or 
only  true  of  Borthwick's  people? — It  is  generally  true. 
Borthwick's  are  the  only  firm  who  have  servants  in 
Glasgow  selling  their  meat.  The  other  frozen  beef 
THjople  have  agents,  and  the  agents  may  take  a  little 
into  their  hands,  but  frequently  with  Borthwick's  ser- 
vant he  has  said  to  me.  "  I  will  require  to  wire  to 
I-iverpool." 

4205.  That  is  not  quite  the  same  thing  as  a  trust? — 
No.     I  should  not  say  so. 


4296.  Do  you  find  that  the  prices  are  the  same  for 
Morris  and  for  Swift?— I  don't  know.  We  do  not 
approach  the  Morris  people.  Being  members  of  the 
association  we  cannot  deal  with  Morris.  We  only 
know  about  Swift's. 

4297.  Are  Morris  and  Swift  the  only  two  North 
.\merican  firms  doing  business  in  Glasgow? — I  think 
so.  I  am  not  certain  whether  Nelson  sells  for 
Armour's  or  not.     I  would  not  be  positive  he  did. 

4298.  (Mr.  Weddel.)  What  do  Nelson  Brothers  and 
Company  trade  as  in  Glasgow  ? — T.  C.  Nelson  in  Glas- 
gow. They  may  be  Armour's  representative.  It  is 
T.  C.   Nelson,   Ltd. 

429i).  {Cliairmati.)  You  give  us  a  statement  of  the 
number  of  cattle  and  so  on  exposed  for  sale  in  the 
Glasgow  market  from  "1899  to  1908,  and  you  give  all 
forms  of  meat,  including  goats :  are  goats  u,sed  for 
meat  ? — Yes.  Of  course,  it  is  a  very  rare  thing  to 
have  them  in  Glasgow,  but  goat  flesh  is  used  as  meat. 
I  should  not  care  to  meddle  with  goat  flesh,  but  still 
it  is  used. 

4300.  (ilfr.  Ward.)  Is  it  sold  as  goat?— A  fat  goat 
resembles  in  a  certain  sense  a  sheep.  It  is  very 
seldom  I  have  seen  them  dressed. 

4301.  (Chairman.)  Is  it  used  by  the  Jewish  com- 
munity ? — No.  No  class  is  so  particular  about  what 
they  eat  as  the  Jews. 

4302.  You  give  us  another  table  of  carcasses  exposed 
for  sale.  I  don't  know  that  they  show  anything  very 
striking? — No. 

4303.  There  has  been  a  gradual  increase  in  the 
number  of  carcasses  exposed  for  sale.  That  is  what  it 
comes  to? — A  large  number  of  those  carcasses  are  the 
carcasses  of  cattle  sold  at  the  Merkland's  foreign 
animals  wharf.  It  would  depend  upon  whether  small 
local  butchers  buy  at  Merkland's  wharf.  If  they  do 
they  don't  get  to  the  dead  meat  market.  But  if  the 
dead  meat  salesmen  buy  them  principally,  then  they 
will  go  to  the  market  and  be  shown  there.  My  own 
firm  buy  the  cattle  principally  at  Merkland's,  and 
the  carcasses  do  not  go  there. 

4304.  You  give  us  tables  for  frozen  and  chilled  car- 
casses which  show  a  very  considerable  increase  in  beef  ? 
• — It   is  a  growing  business. 

4305.  It  does  not  show  any  distinction  between 
frozen  and  chilled.  Could  you  tell  us  about  what 
amount  of  chilled  beef  there  is  in  that? — I  should  say 
frozen  predominates.  If  I  had  been  allowed  to  go 
into  the  Canadian  cattle  question  I  should  have  given 
that  as  a  reason  for  the  increase.  I  would  have  given 
the  exclusion  of  Canadian  cattle  as  a  strong  reason  for 
the  large  increase  in  frozen  and  chilled.     - 

4306.  I  think  we  quite  understand  that.  You  give 
us  also  a  table  of  the  cases  of  frozen  meat :  that  is 
boneless  meat? — Boxes  of  boneless  meat. 

4307.  That  as  we  have  seen  several  times  in  reference 
to  Scotland  is  increasing  with  great  rapidity? — I  think 
the  sausage  business  in  Scotland,  particularly  in  Glas- 
gow, is  carried  on  on  a  larger  scale  than  in  any  other 
city  in  the  Kingdom. 

4.308.  Does  that  apply  as  much  to  beef  as  to  pork? 
— It  applies  to  both,  in  the  case  of  that  boneless  meat 
here.  That  is  why  so  large  a  percentage  finds  its  way 
to  Glasgow. 

4.309.  You  have  some  observations  to  the  effect,  as 
we  have  heard  already,  that  great  objection  is  taken 
to  boneless  meat  on  the  score  of  health? — Yes.  We 
have  had  some  very  careful  inquiries  into  that  of  late. 

4310.  Then  you  finally  say  that  the  figures  given  in 
the  last  three  statements  would  seem  to  show  that  the 
people  of  this  country  are  being  offered  chilled  and 
frozen  meat  shipped  to  this  country  from  America, 
Australia,  and  other  countries  to  a  very  large  extent, 
which  means  that  trade  in  live  animals  is  passing 
into  the  hands  of  these  countries  ? — I  took  occasion 
15  years  ago,  when  Mr.  Gardner  was  Minister  of 
Agriculture,  to  tell  him  then  that  the  policy  of  that 
day,  the  exclusion  of  Canadian  cattle,  was  simply 
playing  into  the  hands  of  the  dead  meat  men.  I  think 
so  still. 

4311.  (Mr.  Fountain.)  Can  you  tell  us  when  the 
Yorkhill  wharf  was   closed? — In  May  of  last  year   it 
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was  closed  up.  The  Cljde  Trust  required  an  extension 
for  dock  purposes.  I  am  a  member  of  the  Clyde  Navi- 
gation Trust.  It  was  closed  owing  to  the  necessity 
which  we  had  to  enlarge  our  dock  accommodation  at 
Glasgow.  We  were  within  the  borough  of  Glasgow  at 
that  time.  Now  we  have  had  to  get  a  place  outside 
the  borough  of  Glasgow,  in  the  borougli  of  Partick. 

4312.  As  regards  live  cattle,  on  page  6  of  your  proof 
you  give  a  list  of  the  importing  firms  and  also  the 
agents.  When  you  say  that  such  and  such  firms,  Rode- 
rick Scott  for  instance,  had  38  consignors,  that  I  take 
it  implies  that  Roderick  Scott  was  not  merely  an  agent 
for  the  Swift  Company  but  gets  cattle  from  other 
sources  ? — Yes,  both  dead  meat  and  live  cattle  also. 

4313.  Tlien  the  number  of  consignors  seems  to  be 
very  large.  You  suggest  that  the  shipping  of  live 
cattle  to  Glasgow  is  not  so  largely  in  the  hands  of  the 
four  or  five  great  American  firms  as  it  is  in  some  other 
places  ? — No  ;  they  have  not  got  the  hold  in  Glasgow 
that  they  have  got  in  other  ports. 

4314.  That  is  your  general  impression  ? — Yes  ;  that 
is  due  to  the  organisation  which  exists  among  the 
fleshers.  Suppose  they  were  attempting  it,  the  fleshers 
would  not  purchase  from  them. 

4315.  Has  this  anything  to  do  with  the  Glasgow 
custom,  that  the  fleshers  buy  the  animals  with  the 
hides  and  offal,  and  the  American  companies  prefer  to 
retain  the  hides  and  offal  and  sell  the  carcasses? — It 
has  a  great  deal  to  do  with  it. 

4316.  How  long  has  that  custom  been  in  operation? 
— Since  the  inception  of  the  business  in  1873,  I  think. 
That  was  the  beginning  of  the  American  trade  in 
Glasgow. 

4317.  Since  that  date  the  fleshers  have  always  pur- 
chased the  animals  alive  ? — Yes. 

4318.  As  regards  the  paragraph  at  the  bottom  of 
page  8  of  your  proof,  you  say  that  when  you  went  to 
the  market  early  to  buy  from  Scott  he  used  to  tell  you 
he  had  not  the  prices.  Did  Scott  get  the  prices  every 
day  ? — I  presume  so.  When  you  got  there  at  eight  or 
nine  in  the  morning  you  would  be  told  by  his  repre- 
sentative that  he  did  not  know  the  prices. 

4319.  That  would  be  true  of  any  day  in  the  week?— 
Yes,  frequently  I  have  gone  there  early  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  I  was  told  he  could  not  give  the  prices. 

4320.  We  had  some  statement  to  the  effect  that 
Liverpool  prices  were  forwarded  by  Swift  and  Com- 
pany to  Scotland  and  the  North  of  England  once  a 
week  only:  that  is  not  correct? — I  don't  think  that 
that  is  correct. 

4321.  Do  you  get  the  boneless  meat  entirely  from  the 
United  States  or  do  you  get  any  from  Argentina? — I 
don't  think  there  is  much  boneless  beef  consigned  from 
the  United  States.  It  comes  from  the  Argentine  and 
New  Zealand. 

4322.  The  greater  part  of  the  supply  would  not  be 
in  the  hands  of  the  great  American  firms  ? — I  speak 
subject  to  correction,  but  my  impression  is  that  the 
New  Zealand  and  South  American  chilled  meat  repre- 
sent the  largest  consignments  of  boneless  meat. 

4323.  (Mr.  Weddel.)  Is  not  it  the  case  that  the  im- 
port of  boneless  meat  is  going  to  be  stopped  ? — No.  It 
is  being  carefully  watched,  but  I  think  for  the  sake  of 
the  poorer  classes  it  might  be  a  mistake  to  stop  it 
entirely,  provided  it  was  carefully  looked  into  and 
the  health  arrangements  were  satisfactory. 


4324.  At  page  3  of  your  evidence  you  speak  of  the 
commission  agents  in  Glasgow  for  a  time  leaving  the 
commission  business  and  going  in  as  dealers  and  buy- 
ing in  the  States  and  Canada.  Presumably  if  they 
did  that  that  business  must  have  paid  them? — They 
did  not  leave  the  commission  business.  The  commis- 
sion business  left  them.  They  would  infinitely  prefer 
the  commission  business  to  purchasing  themselves. 

4325.  Still  on  an  average  they  must  have  come  out 
on  the  right  side? — One  does  not  know  another's  pri- 
vate affairs,  but  if  the  stories  told  are  correct  there  is 
no  man  connected  with  it  in  this  way  but  has  lost 
money  more  or  less. 

4326.  But  if  they  were  left  in  an  emergency  there 
would  be  nothing  to  prevent  the  co-operative  society 
working  on  the  same  basis? — They  have  had  consign- 
ments frequently  tliemselves  ;  they  have  also  bought 
in  Chicago,  and  they  have  given  it  up.  I  have  been  to 
Chicago,  and  I  know  a  little  about  the  doings  there. 

4327.  But  it  is  quite  a  free  market? — Yes,  anybody 
can  consign  to  that  market  what  he  thinks  fit. 

4328.  Or  anybody  in  Glasgow  can  buy  through  an 
agent  in  Canada  or  the  United  States? — Yes. 

4329.  There  is  no  attempt  at  blocking  ? — None  in  the 
world. 

4330.  At  page  5  of  your  evidence  in  these  tables  of 
Canadian  and  States  cattle,  do  those  columns  show 
with  any  degree  of  accuracy  the  actual  origin  of  the 
cattle,  because  I  take  it  that  frequently  States  cattle 
may  be  shipped  from  States  ports  and  vice  versdl — I 
think  Canadian  cattle  have  been  varying.  In  the 
winter  season  the  St.  Lawrence  is  practically  stopped, 
and  I  think  they  come  from  St.  Johns. 

4331.  We  have  been  told  frequently  that  Canadian 
cattle  may  be  shipped  from  the  States? — I  think,  gener- 
ally speaking,  they  are  able  to  trace  the  cattle. 

4332.  And  these  tables  are  correct? — I  think  so. 

4.333.  In  Glasgow  is  it  usual  to  leave  the  price  of 
chilled  beef  to  be  fixed  on  the  average  of  the  day  ?  Of 
course  it  is  done  here,  and  seems  to  work  fairly  easily? 
— No,  it  is  not  usual.  Speaking  for  myself,  I  decline 
to  leave  it  open  unless  I  am  in  straits. 

4334.  Because  we  have  been  told  by  some  buyers  here 
that  they  leave  it  open,  and  on  the  whole  they  are 
fairly  treated.  You  rather  find  fault  with  the  Swift 
Company  for  protecting  their  agent? — Frequently  the 
goods  which  he  had  were  not  suitable  for  my  firm's 
business,  and  we  tried  to  get  them  direct. 

4335.  If  a  firm  appoint  an  agent  they  ought  to  do 
the  work  through  him  ? — But  it  is  equally  right  that 
an  independent  firm  should  apply  for  better  goods 
than  it  can  get  through  the  agent. 

4336.  (Chairman.)  In  reference  to  the  question  of 
price,  I  have  been  shown  a  circular  which  purports  to 
be  Swift's  wholesale  price,  and  seems  to  be  issued  on 
Mondays  and  to  be  good  for  the  week? — That  is  not) 
the  custom  in  Glasgow. 

4.337.  You  are  quite  sure  of  that?— I  am  quite  sure 
of  that.  It  varies  in  the  course  of  the  week  in  Glas- 
gow. 

4.338.  This  is  a  list  which  I  think  is  obtained  from 
Glasgow  ?— Yes  ;  printed  lists  are  not  always  reliable. 
Monday's  prices  in  no  sense  guide  them  for  the  week. 


William  Henderson-,  E.sq..  examined. 


4339.  (Chairman.)  I  think  you  are  a  farmer  of  arable 
land  and  a  stockbreeder,  and  a  Justice  of  the  Peace 
for  the  county  Perth  ? — Yes. 

4340.  Yon  are  a  member  of  the  Perthshire  County 
Council  and  chairman  of  the  Eastern  District  Com- 
mittee, and  also  of  tho  executive  committee  under  the 
Diseases  of  Animals  Act.  You  were  a  Scottish  Agri- 
cultural Commissioner  to  Denmark  in  1904,  Ireland 
in  1906,  and  Canada  in  1908  ;  and  you  are  here  as  a 
representative  of  the  Canadian  Cattle  Association  of 
Great  Britain,   which   is  an  association  consisting  of 
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representatives  from  agricultural,  municipal,  harbour, 
shipping,  and  other  bodies? — Yes. 

4341.  I  must  read  to  you  our  terms  of  reference. 
They  arc  confined  to  how  far  and  in  what  manner  the 
general  supply  distribution  and  price  of  meat  in  the 
United  Kingdom  are  controlled  or  affected  by  any 
combination  of  firms  or  companies? — Yes. 

4.342.  I  am  afraid  a  good  deal  of  what  you  have  sent 
us  does  not  really  bear  on  our  reference,  but  we  shall 
see  how  much  does  com©  in.     You  wish  to  speak  of 
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the  supplio.  of  meat  from  Canada,  the  United  States, 
and  the  Argentine  ?—Ye».  ,     .  , 

4S43  Prior  to  the  Diseases  of  Animals  Act  coming 
into  operation,  the  supplies  from  Canada  were  increas- 
ing, and  practically  all  came  to  this  country  ?— ies. 

4844  1  am  afraid  we  cannot  go  into  the  next  three 
or  four  paragraphs,  but  we  may  take  it  there  were 
^ri«..  fluctuations  in  the  markets  for  Canadian  cat  le? 
-Thev  wont  into  the  dead  meat  trade  immediately 
the  embargo  waa  put  on  it,  and  loet  very  ^^erely,  and 
iT  has  prrficall/  stopped.  Thore  is  no  deadjn^l 
trade  fix>m  Canada  now.  The  Canadian  cattle  and 
conditions  are  unsuitable  for  the  dead  meat  trade. 

4*45  Why  are  they?— It  is  an  irregular  supply,  and 
it  was  found  financially  a  disastrous  business.  Un- 
fortunately 1  did  not  bring  all  my  statistics,  but  it 
went  up  ti  5  million  lbs.  of  meat,  and  then  after  a 
few  years'  trial  it  ceased  altogether. 

4346.  Was  that  due  to  any  operations  on  the  other 
Bide  ?— It  is  ditiieult  to  get  at  that. 

4S47.  It  does  not  appear  to  be  very  easy  to  under- 
stand why  Canadian  cattle  should  be  If «  suitable  for 
dead  meat  operations  than  other  cattle  ?-lh6  feed- 
ing has  something  to  do  with  it,  and  they  are  worth 
more  on  their  feet.  ^^i       i     9 

4348  But  that  is  true  of  Argentine  cattle  alsof— 
The  Areentine  cattle  are  becoming  pretty  good,  but 
they  cannot  land  here.  Of  course  the  people  across 
the  line  had  control  of  the  dead  meat  market.  It 
might  have  been  very  difficult  for  Canadians  to  get 
into  it.    I  heard  them  say  that. 

4349  But  what  you  say  here  is  that  the  serious 
fluctuations  have  interfered  with  the  live  stock  trade 
too  ?— Yes. 

4350.  So  it  has  all  been  driven,  in  your  view,  prac- 
tically into  the  hands  of  two  firms:  Gordon  Iron- 
side of  Winnipeg;  and  P.  Burns,  of  Calgary ?---I  was 
told  that  by  all  the  farmers  I  met  there.  I  made  very 
special  inquiry  among  the  small  farmers  and  dealers 
and  they  all  stand  to  that  in  the  North-West 

4351.  Those  two  firms  really  do  the  whole  of  the  live 
stock  trade  in  this  country  as  far  as  Canada  is  con- 
cerned ?— Yes. 

4352.  We  have  been  furnished  with  lists  of  shippers 
who  comprise  a  great  many  names? — I  quite  agree. 

4353.  Do  you  say  they  are  merely  representatives  of 
Gordon  Ironside  and  Burns?— They  are  all  more  or 
less  dictated  to  by  Gordon  Ironside  and  Burns. 

4354.  Then  you  go  on  to  say  that  these  firms  had 
mutual  understandings  as  to  their  operations  and  also 
with  the  trusts  south  of  the  line?— They  said  Gordon 
Ironside  had  agreed.  It  seems  almost  an  impos- 
sible thing  to  get  at  the  truth  of  that,  just  the 
same  as  it  is  almost  impossible  to  get  at  the  truth  of 
what  they  do  in  these  big  trusts  in  Chicago.  They 
have  three  or  four  subsidiary  companies.  Of  course, 
I  need  not  go  into  that,  but  wc  know  they  sell  the  by- 
products on  which  the  chief  gain  is  made  to  number 
two  company  at  a  price  much  below  the  actual  market 
value,  and  they  work  it  at  a  profit.  The  first  company 
is  the  parent  company,  but  all  the  profit  is  made  by 
the  subsidiary  companies  with  fertilisers  and  so  on. 

4356.  There  must  be  some  reason  for  thinking  that 
Gordon  Ironside  are  in  close  relations  with  the 
American  beef  trust  in  the  United  States.  What 
reason  is  there? — l^he  dealers  all  say  it.  I  asked  all 
parties  could  they  give  a  reason  for  thinking  so,  but 
they  merely  said  they  thought  so,  without  any  reason 
at  all.     It  was  a  general  feeling. 

4356.  There  was  no  specific  allegation? — It  is  a 
difficult  thing  to  get. 

4357.  We  find  a  great  many  allegations  that  the 
United  States  firms  are  working  in  combination  here, 
and  then  we  are  C5iven  as  a  reason  that  all  their  prices 
are  the  same.  Was  there  any  reason  of  that  kind 
given? — You  know  even  their  own  courts  have  been 
absolutely  unable  to  get  out  of  them  what  they  are  at. 

4358.  You  were  not  given  any  specific  reason  apart 
from  the  general  impression  as  to  the  Canadian  firms 
being  in  close  alliance  with  the  United  States  firms? — 
It  is  all  yon  can  get,  I  am  afraid. 

4369.  I  only  want  to  be  quite  sure  how  far  your  in- 
formation go«!.  You  say,  "  I  am  thoroughly  satisfied 
from   what   I   saw   in    Canada    that   Canadian   stock 


raisers  are  getting  from  £2  to  £3  a  head  less  for  their 
cattle  than  they  would  do  with  the  free  marketing 
conditions  Ireland  has  "  ?— There  is  no  question  about 
that. 

4360  Then  there  comes  a  considerable  section  oE 
your  evidence  which  deals  with  the  desirability  o£ 
opening  the  ports  to  Canadian  cattle?— That  is  not 
exactly  what  we  want.  Wc  want  the  repeal  of  the 
1896  Act  so  that  then  the  dead  meat  trade  could  have 
no  solid  foundaUcn  to  build  on.  The  opening  of  the 
porte  to  Canadian  catUe  is  a  question  for  expert 
advice  on  sanitary  grounds. 

4361.  Then  you  point  out  that  the  demand  for 
warranty  which  has  recently  been  made  may  operate 
to  the  disadvantage  of  the  farmers,  but  you  don't  dis- 
pute its  desirability  in  itself?— We  have  always 
argued  in  our  Association  that  it  is  bound  to  come  to 
that  on  account  of  the  present  conditions  which  allow 
all  the  sound  animals  to  be  sold  to  the  Argentine  and 
other  cs>untries  which  are  our  competitors,  while  all 
the  rejected  tuberculous  and  weak  ones  are  left  here, 
and  no  restrictions  whatever  are  placed  on  them. 
The  result  is  that  there  are  a  great  many  unsound 
animals  here.     I  gave  you  the  statistics. 

4362.  At  the  top  of  page  three  you  say  that  in  the 
Board  of  Agriculture  report  it  is  stated  that  the 
greatest  relative  increase  in  imported  supplies  is  i  a 
meat,  and  certain  figures  are  set  out  as  to  this  in- 
crease-beef or  veal  from  3-3  lb.  per  head  in  1859-65  to. 
22-6  lb.  per  head  in  1906-7,  pig  meat  from  4-2  lb.  to- 
19-9  lb.,  and  mutton  from  1  lb.  to  10-7  lb. ;  and  in, 
value  there  is  a  similar  increase? — Yes.  There  is  a. 
slight  mistake  in  the  print  of  the  paragraph  at  the 
foot  of  page  two.  It  should  be,  "  No  clearer  evidence 
of  what  is  happening  to  our  supplies  is  to  be  found 
than  in  the  Board  of  Agriculture  Report,  Part  III., 
Statistics." 

4363.  You  point  out  that  both  in  quality  and  quan- 
tity you  think  the  home  raised  meat  supplies  are  fail- 
ing to  maintain  their  position?— I  think  there  is  no 
doubt  of  that. 

4364.  I  don't  think  the  figures  given  to  us  would 
quite  bear  that  out,  I  think,  generally  speaking,  the 
tables  would  show  that  the  amount  of  cattle  in  this 
country  is  about  the  same?— Yes,  but  I  mean  the 
relative  position, 

4365.  Thai  is  to  say,  in  the  percentage.  There  has 
been  no  great  increase  in  the  totals.  It  was  11,000,000, 
roughly  speaking,  in  1897,  and  it  has  gone  up  slowly 
to  11,600,000;  that  is  the  number  of  live  stock  in  the 
United  Kingdom?— I  think  there  is  a  considerable 
decrease  this  year. 

4366.  No,  there  has  been  a  slight  increase  this  year 
of  100,000?— In  Great  Britain. 

4367.  In  the  United  Kingdom.  I  don't  know 
exactly  how  it  is  made  up,  but,  roughly  speaking, 
that  is  likely  to  be  an  increase  in  England  or  Scot- 
land, because  Ireland  has  been  stationary  for  a  long 
time?— Is  that  all  cattle? 


4368.  Yes? — The  statistics  I  got  must  be  wrong  be- 
cause they  showed  a  reduction  of  60,000. 

4369.  107,000  increase  are  the  figures  given  to  us. 
That,  of  course,  must  be  modified  if  you  are  right  in 
saying   that   the   cattle   weigh    much   less   than    they 
did?— That  is  the  point  I  want  to  get  out.     Supposing 
you  have  now  an  equal  number  of  cattle,  it  means  a 
good  deal  smaller  production  of  meat,   because  even 
in  my  recollection  tlie  weights  of  the  animals  that  are 
sold  in  the  markets  are  now  very  much  lighter.     That 
is  the  case  both  with  sheep  and  cattle.     I  think  where 
cattle    now  give   from    5i    to   6i    cwt.    they  formerly 
used  to  give  at  least  from  1  to  2  cwt.  more  beef,  and 
the    sheep     in    proportion.     And     there    is     another 
thing.       The  statistics  are  taken  on  the  4th  day  of 
June.     If  they  had  been  in  the  habit  of  being  taken 
on  the  4th  day  of  October  it  would  have  shown  a  very 
different  state  of  affairs,  because  so  many  are  killed, 
lambs,   between  June  and  October,   that  never  reach 
maturity  at  all,  so  that  it  would  have  shown  a  great 
reduction. 

4370.  I  don't  think  even  your  statement  as  to  weight 
is  borne  out  by  the  figures  we  have  here  ? — I  think 
that  these  figures  are  generally  admitted. 

4371.  I  think  this  year  there  has  been  rather  a 
slight  increase   in   the   proportion   of  home   beef   and 
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veal  compared  with  foreign  beef  and  veal.  It  is  very 
slight,  I  admit.  However,  we  must  take  these  figures 
for  what  they  are.  You  point  out  the  great  danger 
that  the  trusts  may  get  the  butchers-  to  organise 
against  the  farmers  and  go  with  them.  Is  there  any 
chance  of  that  happening? — This  organization  is 
considered  by  a  great  many  people  to  have  its  founda- 
tion in  that. 

4372.  That  is  this  demand  for  a  warranty  ? — Yes. 

4373.  Have  you  any  evidence  that  you  could  give  us 
at  all  bearing  that  out  because  it  would  evidently  be 
of  great  importance  to  our  inquiry? — It  is  a  difiicult 
thing  to  get  at  anything  the  Trusts  do.  I  have  seen  it 
published  in  our  agricultural  papers  frequently.  There 
are  districts  in  England,  big  cities,  where  tlie  retail 
butchers  are  more  or  less  in  the  same  position  as  the 
occupants  of  tied  public  houses.  They  have  got  to 
take  their  supply  of  meat  from  the  wholesale  Trusts. 

4374.  Then  you  tell  us  that  the  Trusts  are  gradu- 
ally getting  a  hold  in  the  Argentine  and  Uruguayan 
trade.  Can  you  tell  us  anything  about  the  Urugu- 
ayan trade?  I  don't  think  we  have  had  any  evidence 
about  their  operations  there? — I  have  had  a  brother 
there  for  17  years  and  one  in  the  Argentine,  with 
whom  I  have  discussed  this  frequently.  I  was 
discussing  every  detail  of  it  last  night  with  one  of 
them  who  happens  to  be  in  this  country.  He  has  been 
17  years  there,  and  is  with  one  of  the  biggest  Estan- 
cieroe.  He  says  there  is  no  doubt  in  the  world  the 
United  States  have  a  hold.  He  gave  me  the  names  of 
six  companies  in  Buenos  Ayres  that  handle  the  killing 
trade  there,  and  he  said  that  he  is  absolutely  certain 
that  the  Yankees  have  a  hold  of  one  or  two  of  them. 
Ther?  is  one  company  in  Monte  Video,  and  Liebig 
also  has  a  factory  in  Uruguay,  but  that  is  extract  of 
meat  and  does  not  affect  it. 

437.5.  You  think  that  the  Americans  are  interested 
in  the  Uruguayan  firms  ? — They  say  there  is  no  doubt 
about  it  whatever. 

4376.  That  would  be  of  great  importance  if  we 
could  get  satisfactory  evidence  about  it? — Before  this 
inquiry  was  thought  of  one  of  my  brothers  when 
at  home  told  me  there  was  no  doubt  about  it ;  he  knew 
a  number  of  Yankees  over  there,  managers  of  Yankee 
«oinpanies  there,  and  he  had  often  talked  to  them  on 
the  subject. 

4377.  Is  your  brother  here  now? — He  is  on  the 
other  side. 

4378.  I  thought  you  said  you  had  been  talking  to 
him  last  night  ? — In  Paris.  He  says  there  is  no  doubt 
about  it  whatever. 

4379.  Can  you  tell  us  the  names  of  the  particular 
firms  that  are  interested  in  the  Uruguayan  trade? — 
Nelsons  is  one  of  them. 

4380.  Nelson  is  not  an  American  firm  ? — The  ship- 
pers and  they  are  together ;  and  I  think  he  said  he 
thought  that  Swifts  were  also  engaged.  And  he  as- 
sured me  that  two  years  ago  a  combination  of  these 
freezers  dropped  the  sheep  to  20s. — 4s.  a  head — which 
goes  to  show  their  control  in  Buenos  Ayres,  and  was 
not  caused  by  any  fall  in  market  value.  That  was 
done  by  the  organization  in  Buenos  Ayres,  and 
farmers  suffered  severely. 

4381.  Do  you  say  that  that  is  under  the  control  of 
the  American  firms? — Yes.  That  was  the  time  they 
first  suspected  them  of  it.  They  paid  dividends  of 
over  50  per  cent.  The  Government  there  when  a  com- 
pany pays  a  big  dividend  immediately  begins  to  tax 
them  out  of  it,  and  then  the  companies  begin  to  form 
various  schemes  for  keeping  down  the  shown  profits. 

4382.  (Mr.  Fountain.)  Can  you  tell  me  what  are  the 
principal  objects  of  the  Canadian  Cattle  Association? 
— The  repeal  of  the  1896  Act;  to  restore  the  discre- 
tionary power  to  the  Board  of  Agriculture  the  same 
as  exists  in  every  other  country  in  the  world  except 
this  one.  I  don't  here  argue  for  the  admission  of 
Canadian  cattle,  but  the  power  should  be  in  the  hands 
of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  to  admit  them  under  suit- 
able conditions. 

43S3.  Your  association  was  formed  solely  for  that 
object.  I  thought  it  had  some  special  interest  in 
Canada? — None  whatever.  We  wish  the  reform  for 
breeding  cattle  or  for  dairy  cattle.  At  present 
you  stop  all  progress.  You  cannot  bring  in  any 
breeding  animal  of  any  kind  or  description.     Under 
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the  existing  regulations  all  our  best  animals  are  going 
away.  We  cannot  compete  against  the  prices  the 
Argentine  buyers  give  for  cattle  after  the  animals  are 
tested  privately  and  the  buyers  are  pleased  witji  them, 
and  we  get  the  tuberculous  animals  that  have  been 
rejected.  Butchers  also  get  them,  and  are  not  told 
that  they  are  tuberculous,  which  is  very  unfair. 

4384.  As  regards  Canadian  cattle,  Gordon  Ironside 
are  interested  merely  in  ranch  cattle? — To  a  consider- 
able extent. 

4385.  Do  they  send  any  fat  cattle  here  ? — Yes. 

4386.  Not  many  fat  cattle  ? — In  the  north-west  they 
are  all  more  or  less  ranch  cattle  at  the  present  time. 

4387.  Gordon  Ironside  are  interested  almost  entirely 
in  ranch  cattle,  and  not  at  all  in  maize-fed 
cattle  ? — I  think  there  is  not  much  maize  feeding 
going  on.  There  may  be  to  some  extent  but  I  did  not 
see  it.  They  get  as  fat  as  snails  on  the  prairie  grass, 
but  don't  stand  the  transit  too  well  at  certain  sea- 
sons, at  any  rate.  There  are  long  distances  to  bring 
them  by  rail  and  sea. 

4388.  Gordon  Ironside  and  Burns  and  Company 
deal  in  the  same  class  of  cattle? — ^Yes,  but  there  is  a 
lot  of  meat  exported  to  foreign  countries  mostly  from 
Ontario  where  there  is  mixed  farming.  The  small 
farmers  there  have  a  different  chance  altogether,  be- 
cause they  are  on  a  shipping  port,  but  you  will  find  in 
the  north-west  the  big  companies  can  control  it. 
They  can  get  hold  of  the  whole  trade  in  the  north-weet 
but  not  to  the  same  extent  in  Ontario. 

4389.  These  small  people  in  Ontario  can  ship  inde- 
pendently of  the  big  firms  ? — They  all  complain.  They 
say  they  don't  get  fair  shipping  concessions. 

4390.  They  don't  get  fair  concessions  from  the  ship- 
ping companies  ? — No. 

4391.  Do  thej-  suggest  that  there  is  any  rebate  to 
the  big  firms  ? — Yes.  It  is  a  question  of  bargaining 
for  freight.  One  time  it  is  one  thing  and  another 
time  another.     All  the  small  men  complain  bitterly. 

4392.  (Mr.  Wcddel.)  Your  experience  of  the 
Canadian  business  has  been  that  you  visited  Canada 
and  stayed  there  for  a  certain  length  of  time? — We 
were  17  weeks  there  this  year  at  the  invitation  of  the 
Canadian  Government. 

4393.  Your  impressions  were  that  Canada  as  a  whole 
cannot  finish  cattle  in  the  same  way  that  they  do  in 
the  United  States? — I  think  the  cattle  were  as  fine 
there  as  ever  I  saw  them  anywhere. 

4394.  For  a  comparatively  short  period  of  the  year. 
You  cannot  keep  them  good  for  a  length  of  time? — 
The  winter  in  the  North-West  is  very  severe.  Two 
years  ago  they  lost  very  heavily.  That  was  largely 
their  own  fault.  They  had  their  cattle  in  too 
large  bunches.  One  man  had  5,000  in  a  bunch 
instead  of  having  them  in  bunches  of  500,  and  when 
he  went  to  give  them  hay  they  crowded  in  all  together 
and  they  got  sweated,  with  tlie  result  that  they  after- 
wards got  frozen  to  death,  and  if  they  had  been  in 
bunches  of  500  he  would  not  have  lost  any  at  all 
probably. 

4395.  The  cattle  they  send  from  there  will  average 
much  jxiorer  in  finish  than  the  United  States  cattle, 
take  them  all  round  ? — That  may  be.  Certainly  I  never 
saw  fatter  cattle  on  grass. 

4396.  In  a  favourable  season  of  the  year? — That 
would  be  August  and  September. 

4397.  You  say  that  the  big  firms  like  Gordon  Ironside 
can  control  ot)erations  in  the  north-west  better  than 
they  can  in  the  east  ? — Yes. 

4398.  But  one  can  always  operate  better  by  enter- 
ing into  a  large  organisation.  There  is  nothing  to 
prevent  the  small  men  in  Ontario  from  combining 
together  and  doing  the  same  thing,  but  the  difficulty 
is  to  get  them  to  combine.  You  say  you  were  told 
that  Gordon  Ironside  and  Burns  acted  in  connec- 
tion with  the  big  American  firms? — Yes,  so  they  said, 
but  it  is  impossible  to  get  at  the  truth  of  what  the 
Trusts  do.  i'he  United  States  Government  cannot  do 
it. 

4309.  You  rather  regret  that  so  many  good 
cattle  were  going  for  breeding  purposes  from  this 
country  to  Argentina,  but  is  not  the  Argentine  outlet 
a    very    satisfactory   thing    for   the   breeders    in    this 
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country?— It  may  be  for  the  individual  exporter,  but 
in  the  general  interests  of  the  country  it  JS  one  ol 
the  meet  serious  things  imaRinable  to  export  tno 
sound  and  retain  the  unsound  animals. 

4400.  But  there  is  nothing  to  stop  them  going  on 
breeding.  For  a  moment  there  is  a  lull  in  the  ex- 
ports to  the  .\rgentinc.  If  the  thing,  as  I  presume  it 
does,  pays  handsomely,  why  should  it  not  continue 
for  the  bcnetit  of  the  country  ?— That  is  very  doubtful. 

4401.  With  regard  to  Uruguay  I  think  your  in- 
formaUon  is  wrong.  There  is  only  one  freezing  works 
there,  and  certainly  it  is  not  in  the  hands  of  the 
Americans  :  you  have  no  information  ?— I  don  t  say 
it  is  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  Americans.  I  say 
they  have  an  interest  there,  and  they  are  gradually 
working  to  get  a  further  interest.  That  is  the  general 
belief. 

4402.  You  have  no  definite  information  ?— As  defi- 
nite as  I  can  get  about  a  thing  of  the  kind. 

4403.  (Mr.  Ward.)  You  say  that  if  the  Trusts  get, 
as  they  are  getting,  the  butchers  to  organise  against 
the  farmers  and  go  with  them  their  control  will  be 
complete.  Have  you  any  information  which  would 
show  us  that  they  are  really  getting  the  butchers  to 


inform  against  the  farmers  ?— There  is  no  doubt  that 
the  question  that  was  raised  about  the  insurance  and 
warranty  was  designed  to  create  an  organisation  of 
butchers. 

4404.  Is  not  it  a  fact  that  what  started  this  organi- 
sation among  the  butchers  was  the  suggestion  of  the 
I.«rd  Chief  Justice  in  some  case  he  had  before  him, 
that  that  was  the  best  means  of  defence? — Yes.  The 
butchers  fought  this  case  for  a  long  time,  and  there  is 
no  doubt  about  it  they  never  could  make  any  headway 
against  it  until  now  wlieij  they  are  largely  supplied 
with  meat  wholesale  by  the  Trusts. 

4405.  Is  not  that  the  reason  they  give  at  least  that 
they  have  decided  to  adopt  the  suggestion  of  the  Lord 
Chief  Justica  to  get  a  warranty  from  the  farmers? — 
I.i  Scotland  we  have  insured  tliem  for  a  considerable 
number  of  years.  A  farmer  pays  one  part,  a  buteher 
pays  another  part  of  the  .premium,  and  we  never  had 
any  trouble.  Perth  is  one  of  the  biggest  centres  for 
selling  cattle,  and  we  never  had  any  trouble  at  all 
since,  that  scheme  came  in  operation  many  years  ago. 

4406.  (Chairman.)  What  is  the  organisation  of 
butchers  that  has  made  this  demand  for  a  warranty? 
—The  National  Federation  of  Meat  Traders.  Mr. 
Payne  is  the  secretary  and  Mr.  Heap  is  the  president. 
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4407.  (Chairman.)  Would  you  tell  us  what  your 
connection  with  South  Africa  is?— When  I  was  in 
South  Africa  I  had  a  composition  for  cooling  iron 
roofs.  I  brought  it  over  to  London,  and  Sir  William 
A.  Bose  and  Co.  are  manufacturing  it  for  us. 

4408.  You  were  in  South  Africa  during  the  war  ? — 
I  was  in  Capetown. 

4409.  During  that  time  the  cold  storage  companies 
were  formed? — Yes. 

4410.  What  were  they  ?— The  first  cold  storage  com- 
pany was  formed  by  Sir  James  Sivewright.  It  after- 
wards became  the  Imperial  Cold  Storage,  of  which 
Mr.  Graff  was  the  head.  Then  we  had  a  cold  storage 
company  called  the  Federal,  of  which  James  Nelson 
and  Company  were  the  head.  Then  there  was  one 
formed  by  the  De  Beers  Company.  Mr.  Rhodes 
formed  one  for  cold  storage  purposes.  That  was  taken 
over  afterwards  by  Mr.  G.  D.  Smith  and  Mr.  Charles 
Sonnenburg. 

4411.  Were  they  South  Africans  ?— All  South  Afri- 
cans, in  South  .\frica,  with  their  head  offices  all  in 
Capetown. 

4412.  Were  these  gentlemen  connected  with  any 
other  part  of  the  world  but  South  Africa? — Mr.  Graff 
had  very  large  lands  in  I^a  Plata,  in  the  Argentine. 

4413.  Mr.  Smith? — The  principal  business  was  up 
in  Vryburg,  but  I  think  they  drew  a  great  deal  of 
their  supply  from  the  Argentine  too ;  at  least,  so  I 
always  understood. 

4414.  That  is  the  Imperial,  the  Federal,  and  the  De 
Beers? — Yes.  There  were  some  other  minor  oftes.  I 
could  not  tell  you  exactly  the  names,  but  they  were 
mixed  up  with  them  in  some  way  or  another. 

4415.  Their  business  was  to  supply  all  the  dead 
meat  which  came  into  the  country? — Yes. 

4416.  And  they  did  this  for  some  time  after  the  war 
was  over? — Yes,  very  largely. 

4417.  Of  course  i^  very  large  proportion  of  the  cattle 
had  been  killed  ? — There  was  a  very  small  quantity  of 
cattle  remaining  after  the  war. 

4418.  So  they  continued  to  be  the  sole  suppliers? — 
Yes.     They  were  the  sole  suppliers. 

4419.  While  the  trade  was  good  nothing  excep- 
tional happened  ? — No.  There  was  no  complaint  at 
all  as  long  as  the  business  was  going  strong. 

4420.  I  suppose  they  sold  in  the  ordinary  way  to 
the  butehers  who  retailed  to  the  public? — Yes,  and 
it  did  not  affect  the  question  of  the  butehers  at  all. 

4421.  About  what  time  do  you  say  they  bi'gan  to 
form  themselves  into  trusts  ? — I  think  it  was  done 
about  1004  or  1905.  I  would  not  be  certain  about  the 
date. 

4422.  Did  they  try  to  control  the  live  meat  as  well 
u  the  dead  meat? — They  had  already  control  of  the 


dead  meat  and  proceeded  to  control  the  live  meat  up 
the  country. 

4423.  What  steps  did  they  take  with  regard  to 
butchers ? — The  butcher  bought  from  them,  and  they 
regulated  the  price  at  which  he  must  sell,  and  if  he 
would  not  sell  at  that  price  then  they  would  not  sup- 
ply him,  and  if  he  was  able  to  get  the  meat  from 
any  other  place  then  they  planted  a  shop  on  each  sido 
of  him  and  undersold  him  by  2d.,  3d.,  or  perhaps  4d. 
a  lb. 

4424.  In  that  way  they  got  all  the  butchers  to  come 
in? — They  got  nearly  all  the  butchers  until  the 
butchers  began  to  make  a  little  stir. 

4425.  Then  they  had  a  committee,  to  which  all  the 
cold  storage  companies  belonged. 

4426.  Do  you  know  all  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee?— Mr.  Graff,  I  think,  was  chairman.  Then 
Mr.  Nelson  represented  the  Federal  Cold  Storage,  and 
Mr.  Smith  and  Mr.  Sonnenburg  would  represent  the 
other  ones. 

4427.  Which  Mr.  Nelson  is  this? — This  is  James 
Nelson  and  Son.  They  have  very  big  places  in  Eng- 
land here.  He  was  presiding  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Federal  a  few  days  ago. 

4428.  (Mr.  Wcddel.)  James  Nelson  and  Son  are 
Argentine  ? — Yes. 

4429.  (Chairman.)  They  had  a  rule  that  companies 
must  not  break  away,  subject  to  a  fine  of  £5,000? — 
Yes. 

4430.  Was  that  ever  enforced  ?— They  fell  out.  Of 
course  we  in  South  Africa  knew  that  this  was  going 
en  but  could  not  say  anything  about  it  more  than 
rumour,  but  Mr.  Nelson  came  over  and  the  Federal 
adopted  a  line  antagonistic  to  the  other  companies, 
and  then  the  Imperial  Cold  Storage  sued  the  Federal 
for  breach  of  contract,  and  tried  to  enforce  the  penalty 
for  £5,000. 

4431.  Did  they  succeed  ?— That  I  could  not  tell  you. 
It  was  common  knowledge.  You  will  find  it  reported 
in  the  "Cape  Times."  I  don't  know  whether  they 
proceeded  to  the  bitter  end.     I  could  not  tell  you. 

4432.  The  result  was  there  was  a  bill  introduced 
into  Parliament  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Jagger  ? — Yes.  First  of 
all  tlie  Government,  Dr.  Jameson,  introduced  a  bill, 
but  Mr.  Jagger  came  on  afterwards,  and  the  Govern- 
ment withdrew  their  bill  and  supported  Mr.  Jagger's. 

4433.  That  failed  to  pass  the  Upper  House  owing 
to  people  who  had  large  interests  in  the  cold  storage 
companies? — Yes,  and  in  the  Lower  House  it  was 
successful  owing  to  the  fact  that  Mr.  Jagger  was  sup 
ported  by  a  considerable  number  of  the  Bond  party. 
Mr.  Jagger  was  on  what  was  called  the  Government 
side  of  the  House,  and  the  Bond  was  on  the  other  side. 

4434.  In  the  Upper  House  it  failed?— We  lost  by 
one  vote. 
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4435.  "Who  was  most  active  in  opposing  in  the 
Upper  House? — Mr.  Graff  and  Mr.  G.  D.  Smith  were 
in  the  Upper  House,  and  Mr.  William  Ross,  who  was 
chairman  of  the  committee,  was  brother-in-law  to  Sir 
James  Sivewright. 

4436.  You  had  no  chance? — In  the  other  House,  it 
was  a  very  odd  thing,  when  Mr.  Jagger  introduced 
the  bill,  the  gentleman  who  opposed  us  very  strongly 
was  Mr.  Dawaal,  who  was  secretary  to  the  Bond,  and 
he  called  Mr.  Jagger's  bill  "  antediluvian,"  and  ridi- 
culed it  tremendously  in  the  House.  He  was  followed 
by  Mr.  Merriman,  now  the  Prime  Minister.  He 
condemned  it  too,  «nd  Mr.  Sauer,  who  always  sat 
beside  Mr.  Merriman,  condem:ied  it.  But  to  the 
surprise  of  these  gentlemen  Mr.  Malan,  who  was  the 
editor  of  "  Ous  Land,"  got  up  and  supported  Mr. 
Jagger,  and  all  the  young  party,  Mr.  Schreiner  and 
others,  supported  the  bill,  and  that  is  how  they  car- 
ried the  bill  through  the  Lower  House.  It  was  passed 
in  19U7  when  I  left  South  Afri.a.  Mr.  Jagger  sent 
me  tlie  bill  which  was  passed.  I  believe  that  that  is 
practically  the  bill  as  it  went  through  in  1906.  At 
least  that  is  my  recollection  of  it. 

(Ckairman.)  It  makes  a  criminal  offence  of  every 
act,  contract,  combination,  or  conspiracy  in  unrea- 
sonable restraint  of  the  trade  of  a  butcher.  That 
seems  to  be  the  most  important  provision. 

{Mr.  Fountain.)  Does  this  bill  apply  solely  to  the 
meat  trade? 

4437.  (Chairman.)  Solely.  It  says :  "  Whereas  it 
appears  that  within  recent  years  certain  persons  have 
formed  combinations  for  regulating  the  meat  trade  in 
order  to  secure  larger  profats,  and  whereas  the  effect 
of  such  combination  is  prejudicial  to  the  public  in- 
terest, and  whereas  it  is  desirable  to  provide  by  law 
against  such  combination."  Then  it  provides  for  a 
licence  to  be  taken  out  by  all  butchers  under  certain 
conditions,  and  it  makes  a  criminal  offence  of  all 
combinations  in  unreasonable  restraint  of  trade.  I 
should  have  thought  that  was  already  criminal.  It 
would  be  so  in  Lngland.  It  then  says:  "All  con- 
tracts and  undertakings  in  support  jal  any  combina- 
tion, the  object  of  wliicli  is  to  secure  the  control  of  the 
gale  of  meat  so  as  to  enable  such  combination  to  arbi- 
trarily control  or  regulate  the  price  thereof  shall  be 
held  to  be  illegal  and  void,"  and  it  provides  that  any 
person  engaged  in  the  trade  of  a  butcher  or  acting 
on  behalf  of  a  butcher  who  shall  compel  or  attempt 
to  compel  by  threats  or  intimidation  any  butcher  to 
sell  meat  at  a  price  other  than  that  at  which  he  was 
selling  at  the  time  shall  be  guilty  of  a  criminal 
offence,  and  it  provides  for  the  cancellation  of  the 
licence.  All  these  provisions  are  rather  vague.  (To 
tVitness.)  I  suppose  you  are  not  yet  able  to  say 
whether  they  have  been  effective  ? — I  have  left  the 
country,  but  I  understand  from  what  I  hear  that  the 
independent  butcher  was  able  to  get  cattle.  He  paid 
a  reduced  licence  in  the  first  instance,  and  the  other 
companies  falling  out  as  they  did  and  going  for  each 
other  seems  rather  to  have  released  itself.  That  Is 
what  I  have  heard. 

44.38.  (Mr.  Field.)  How  did  you  become  connected 
with  this  business  in  South  Africa  ? — I  went  out  in 
1900,  and  I  became  connected  with  a  business  for 
making  a  composition  for  cooling  iron  roofs,  and  it 
was  in  connection  with  that  I  was  there. 

4439.  How  did  you  come  to  take  an  interest  in  this 
bill  ? — ^Mr.  Jagger  and  I  were  friends.  Of  course, 
in  going  about  the  butchers  complained  to  me 
very  much  of  how  they  were  being  treated,  and  when 
the  Government  introduced  their  bill  I  was  with  Mr. 
Jagger  at  the  time  he  came  in  with  his  bill. 

4440.  Were  the  men  who  formed  those  cold  storage 
companies  all  South  Africans  or  Englishmen? — That 
I  could  not  tell  you.  They  drew  all  their  cattle  from 
the  Argentine. 

4441.  Was  there  any  kind  of  a  trust  in  connection 
with  the  Argentine  business  that  re-acted  on  South 
Africa? — That  I  could  not  tell  you,  except  the  trust 
that  existed  there.  " 

4442.  I  understand  Mr.  Rhodes  started  the  first 
cold  storage  company?--!   could  not  tell  you. 

4443.  You  don't  know  with  what  object  he  started 
it?— Mr.   Rhodes,  I  always  heard,  started  it  for  the 


purpose  of  keeping  the  beef  so  as  to  have  it  ready  for 
sale  to  the  people. 

4444.  Because  the  natural  requirements  of  the 
country  were  not  equal  to  the  requirements  of  the  in- 
creased population? — Yes.  That  is  what  I  under- 
stood. 

4445.  When  these  companies  were  started  they  all 
formed  a  ring? — Yes.  They  formed  a  ring  afterwards. 

4446.  I  suppose  they  cultivated  the  methods  of  the 
trust  in  America,  and  if  a  man  did  not  buy  from 
them  they  set  up  a  shop  alongside  him  and  sold  for 
next  to  nothing  and  broke  him? — That  is  exactly  what 
they  did. 

4447.  Then  they  got  the  supply  into  theii  own 
hands  ?— Yes. 

4448.  Is  there  no  live  stock  there  to  sell? — At  that 
time  there  was  very  little.  The  war  ended  in  1903, 
and  then  the  live  stock  began  to  go  up,  and  in  1905  it 
was  a  pretty  good  quantity,  and  then  they  wanted  to 
collar  the  live  stock  trade  too. 

4449.  They  did  collar  it?— Yes.  They  used  to  send 
their  buyers  up  to  different  places.  They  would  ar- 
range with  a  big  farmer  who  had  so  many  stock  to 
take  it  from  him. 

4450.  Did  they  buy  by  live  weight  or  by  hand? — In 
both  ways  I  think,  because  there  are  men  there  with 
so  much  stock  to  sell  that  they  would  send  it  direct  to 
the  company  itself,  and  then  there  are  buyers  who 
buy  at  fairs  from  other  men. 

4451.  Had  they  fairs  there? — Yes,  in  certain 
centres. 

4432.  They  used  to  sell  them  in  a  kind  of  market? — 
Yes,  sometimes.  Of  course  the  cold  storage  men 
would  have  their  dealers  out  through  the  country  who 
could  go  to  a  farmer  and  say,  "  I  will  take  so  much 
cattle  from  you." 

4453.  "  We  will  give  you  so  much  and  if  you  don't 
like  that  you  may  leave  it  "  ? — They  could  do  what 
they  liked. 

4454.  The  small  retail  seller  had  no  chance  against 
them  ? — No  chance. 

4455.  So  your  idea  is  that  there  was  practically  a 
Trust  in  South  Africa? — I  don't  think  there  is  any 
doubt  of  it. 

4456.  That  was  the  reason  why  this  bill  was  passed  ? 
— Yes.     That  was  the  outcome. 

4457.  (Mr.  Weddel.)  You  say  the  supply  was  drawn 
from  the  Argentine  ? — I  believe  so. 

4458.  Surely  Australia  was  supplying  very  large 
quantities  before  the  Australian  drought  ? — I  always 
understood  that  the  meat  came  from  the  Argentine. 

4459.  How  long  were  you  in  South  Africa  ? — From 
1900  to  1906— 6i  years. 

4460.  So  you  don't  know  exactly  what  took  place 
there  before  you  went  out  there? — Mc. 

4461.  Because  the  Imperial  Cold  Storage  Company 
was  not  the  original  company — the  South  African 
Supply  Company  was  the  original  ?— That  I  could 
not  tell  you. 

4462.  Mr.  Rhodes  was  the  promoter  of  the  Imperial 
and  also  of  the  De  Beers? — The  De  Beers,  I  am  told. 

4463.  That  was  only  a  distributing  company? — It 
was  to  have  the  meat  to  sell  as  it  was  wanted. 

4464.  (Mr.  Field.)  Clause  4  of  this  Act  provides 
that  all  contracts  and  so  on  in  support  of  combina- 
tions to  control  the  price  of  meat  shall  be  illegal  and 
void.  Do  you  think  that  this  Clause  4  was  passed  in 
order  to  control  this  Trust  as  far  as  possible  ? — That, 
I  believe,   is  why  it  was  passed. 

4465.  Clause  6,  which  was  referred  to  by  the 
Chairman,  provides  that  any  person  engaged  as  or 
acting  for  a  butcher  who  by  threats  or  intimidation 
compels  or  tries  to  compel  a  butcher  to  sell  meat  at 
a  price  different  from  what  otherwise  he  would  have 
sold  it  for  shall  be  guilty  of  a  criminal  offence,  and 
subject  on  conviction  to  a  penalty  of  £100,  and  in 
default  thereof  to  imprisonment  with  or  without  hard 
labour  for  a  period  not  exceeding  six  months.  Is  it 
within  your  knowledge  that  the  members  of  this  trust 
tried  to  intimidate  men  to    charge    more    for    their 
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me»tt-Some  of  the  companies  did,  becauw  we  had 
Two  or  three  cases  of  that.  We  had  one  case  of  a 
butcher-a  prominent  man.  He  Uved  t^j  Vj?; 
burg,  twelve  miles  from  Capetown,  and  he  had  been 
i„  the  habit  of  buying  from  one  of  the  cold  storage 
lompaniea,  and  then  they  came  to  him  and  said 
"  Y««  at«  to  buy  at  this  price,  and  you  must  sell  to 
vour  customers  at  that  price.  The  nrice  at  which  he 
"was  to  sell  was  somewhat  higher  than  the  priw  at 
which  he  had  been  accustom^  to  sell  to  one  of  his 
customers.  He  refused  to  do  fhat.  So  then  thev  fell 
out  with  him.  He  tried  to  get  meat  from  other  plac^. 
They  went  close  to  him  with  two  shops  and  undersoia 
him  down  to  4d.  a  lb.  and  stopped  him. 

4466  Did  they  break  him  up  ?— Practically.  He 
got  into  trouble.  There  were  several  cases  like  that 
in  the  town  of  Capetown. 

4467.  That  is  how  this  bill  came  to  be  passed?— 
Yea. 

4468.  So  they  not  only  controlled  the  supply  but 
also  had  a  ring  with  regard  to  the  prices  ?— Yes. 

4469.  (Chairman.)  I  am  not  quite  clear  how  far 
these  people  were  connected  with  South  America? — I 


always  understood  that  the  Imperial  Cold  Storage 
Company  and  the  Federal  drew  their  supplies  en- 
tirely from  the  Argentine. 

4470.  To  draw  their  supplies  is  one  thing:  to  be 
connected  with  some  of  the  companies  there  is  an- 
other?—I  could  not  say  positively.  I  know  Mr. 
Graff  had  very  large  farms  there.  1  think  he  was 
the  principal  man  in  what  was  called  the  La  Plata 
Company.  In  his  offices  at  Capetown  there  always 
was  a  brass  plate  with  I^a  Plata  Company.  He  was 
the  principal  man  in  it.  We  always  understood  he 
had  a  very  extensive  farm  there. 

4471.  Did  they  draw  any  of  their  supplies  from 
Australia  or  New  Zealand?— No.  I  don't  think  there 
was  much  lately  from  Australia.  A  good  deal  may 
have  come  from  Australia  when  the  war  was  on,  but 
lately  it  nearly  all  came  from  the  Argentine,  and  we 
used  to  be  told  in  Capetown — it  was  common  know- 
ledge—that we  did  not  get  the  first  quality  of  beef 
but  only  got  the  parts  they  would  not  take  for  Lon- 
don, because  they  made  a  better  price  on  it.  A  great 
deal  of  this  came  out  when  salesmen  in  the  cold  stor- 
age shops  got  into  diflSculties  ;  it  was  published  in  the 
"  Cape  Times  "  and  other  newspapers. 


Dr.  R.  Sydney  Marsden,  examined. 


4472.  (Chairman.)  You  have  been  kind  enough  to 
prepare  a  considerable  number  of  tables  which  you 
have  been  good  enough  to  send  us?*— Yes.  I  took 
them  out  and  divided  them  under  the  four  heads  that 
were  mentioned  in  the  original  letter  to  the  Town 
Clerk. 

4473.  I  don't  think  we  need  trouble  you  to  go 
through  all  the  details  of  these  tables?— I  think  you 
will  find  it  absolutely  correct  from  the  sources.  With 
regard  to  Birkenhead  I  ought  to  say  that  Wallesley 
is  included  in  the  returns. 

4474.  (Mr.  Field.)  The  two  places  are  practically 
Birkenhead  ?— Some  of  the  killing  is  done  at  Walles- 
ley so  the  returns  are  made  here  for  the  two. 

4475.  (Chairman.)  Is  there  any  leading  tendency 
that  you  desire  to  draw  attention  to  specially  in 
these  tables?— I  think  there  is  a  diminution  in  the 
quantity  coming  from  America  from  various  causes, 
and  I  think  the  trade  is  getting  very  largely  into 
American  hands. 

4476.  The  trade  in  what? — The  trade  in  meat  at 
Birkenhead. 

4477.  Both  live  and  dead?— We  have  no  dead  meat 
at  Birkenhead.     That  all  goes  to  the  Liverpool  side. 

4478.  So  you  have  only  the  live  meat? — ^We  have 
only  the  live  meat. 

4479.  You  think  the  live  meat  is  getting  very  much 
into  the  hands  of  the  American  firms? — Yes.  If  you 
look  at  the  tables  further  on  you  will  find  they  are 
arranged  in  different  orders.  First  there  is  the 
number  of  animals  killed  from  1898  to  1907.  I  give 
you  the  quantities  killed,  the  American  meat,  as  well 
as  that  killed  in  the  town  abattoir,  which  is  all  home- 
fed  meat.  Then  in  the  second  table  you  get  the 
ilifterent  places  from  which  they  come,  Canada, 
United  States,  the  Argentine,  and  Iceland.  Then  I 
give  you  a  list  of  th?  men  importing,  to  show  whether 
they  are  English.  American,  or  Canadian.  You  will 
find  there  are  six  English,  two  Canadian,  and  five 
American  as  salesmi'n  who  import.  There  are  three 
with  English  managers.  Then  the  salesmen  ™ho 
buy  live  animals  and  also  dead  meat,  but  do  not  im- 
port. There  are  two  Englishmen,  and  I  give  you  the 
particulars. 

4480.  But  that  does  not  show  any  special  predomi- 
nance of  Americans  ? — It  shows  how  they  are  creeping 
in.  Seven  out  of  13  are  Americans  or  Canadians 
where  they  used  to  be  all  English  people.  It  shows 
that  7  out  of  13  have  already  got  hold  of  the  trade. 

4481.  Then  you  have  the  names  of  the  salesmen, 
etc.,  at  the  Waterside  la i rage? — Yes.  I  give  you 
whether  they  are  English,  American,  or  Canadian. 

4482.  Three  of  the  well-known  American  people  are 
down? — Ye«.      Then  there  are  the  fat  merchants  and 
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the  hide  brokers  on  the  other  side.       All  the    hides 
from  Birkenhead  go  back  to  America. 

4483.  All  of  them?— Yes.  They  all  go  back  to 
America  to  be  tanned  and  then  returned  to  us  as 
leather  again. 

4484.  (Mr.  Fidd.)  And  boots?— Yes. 

4485.  (Chairman.)  Then  you  come  to  the  price  ques- 
tion ? — Yes.  I  give  you  the  price  per  pound  and  per 
hundredweight  simply  as  a  matter  of  convenience. 
Then  the  wholesale  prices  are  given  in  every  week 
from  1898.  I  should  say  I  got  these  prices  from  one 
of  the  best  wholesale  dealers  at  the  lairage,  Mr. 
Richard  Robinson,  who  is  well-known ;  and  you  may 
take  those  to  be  absolutely  correct.  'Then  tiiere  are 
some  of  them  later  on  which  are  taken  from  the  Board 
of  Trade  returns,  and  they  would  go  back  to  about 
four  years. 

4486.  They  change  in  1904  to  hundredweights  in- 
stead of  pounds  ? — Yes.  Those  are  the  Board  of  Trade 
returns. 

4487.  There  seems  to  be  a  general  upward  tendency 
in  price? — Yes.     That  is  due  to  the  scarcity  of  meat. 

4488.  In  1906  there  was  a  great  slump  apparently. 
They  all  went  down  again? — You  will  see  in  1906 
the  price  for  first  quality  was  47s.  4d.  a  cwt.  and 
second  quality  43s.  6d.  This  is  the  average  price. 
Then  in  1907  it  had  risen  to  50s.  4d. ,  and  in  1908  it  had 
gone  up  to  54s.  for  first  and  49s.  7d.  for  second  quaUty, 
which  shows  a  tendency  gradually  to  increase.  There 
are  several  causes  which  give  rise  to  that.  In  the 
first  place,  the  panic  in  America  has  made  money 
scarce  and  the  stock  has  not  been  fattened  up  in  the 
ordinary  way,  and  the  bullocks  which  used  to  come 
over  averaging  800  lbs.  now  averaging  only  be- 
tween 600  and  700  lbs.  That  makes  a  considerable 
shortage  in  the  supply.  Now  the  Americans  are  doing 
another  thing.  They  used  to  allow  for  cutting  up 
3  lbs.  a  side  for  all.  Now  they  have  cut  it  down  to 
only  1  lb.  a  side,  and  that  increases  the  price  of  meat. 

4489.  (Mr.  Field.)  They  allow  this  for  loss  in 
cutting  up  ? — Yes.  On  a  couple  of  hundred  thousand 
carcasses  that  amounts  to  something  considerable. 
Then,  they  are  running  up  the  price  of  fat.  Then, 
pence  were  always  allowed  off  accounts,  but  the  Ameri- 
cans have  started  to  charge  all  pence.  That  on  big 
dealings  means  a  considerable  sum  in  the  year  to  the 
retail  trader.  The  fat  then  used  to  sell  at  anything 
from  IJd.  to  3d.  a  lb.  They  have  started  works  ol 
their  own  now,  and  run  up  the  price  to  5d. 

4490.  (Chairman.)  When  you  say  the  Americans  do 
this,  that,  and  the  other  thing,  do  you  mean  that 
they  all  act  together? — It  is  the  American  method 
which    has    been    introduced  by  the  American  firms 
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txdding  there.     That  was  a  method  foreign  to  Birken- 
head until  the  Americans  came  into  the  market. 

4491.  Do  you  mean  that  it  is  done  by  the  Americans 
in  combination  or  by  the  Americans  individually  ? — 
It  is  done  by  the  Americans  individually,  not  in  com- 
bination. It  is  the  method  that  they  are  accustomed 
to. 

4492.  (Mr.  Field.)  It  practically  amounts  to  a  com- 
bination ? — Yes ;  but  they  are  not  combined.  They 
are  not  what  you  can  call  an  ordinary  trust. 

4493.  (Chairman.)  You  don't  regard  that  as  estab- 
Ushing  a  Trust  ? — I  don't  believe  there  is  any  Trust 
in  the  Birkenhead  district  for  the  sake  of  running  up 
the  price  or  anything  of  that  sort,  and  I  am  at  the 
lairages  nearly  every  day  of  my  life. 

4494.  You  say  that  there  are  no  signs  of  any  Trust  ? 
— No.  I  think  the  individual  firms  act  on  these  lines. 
They  are  the  American  methods. 

4495.  And  the  English  firms  are  falling  into  lines 
w^ith  the  American  firms  ? — They  have  to  do  so. 

4496.  Why  should  they  unnecessarily  raise  the 
prices  if  the  Americans  do  so? — Because  it  makes  a 
difference  on  the  cost  to  them,  and  they  can  sell  at  a 
lower  price  if  they  take  these  things. 

(Mr.  Field.)  Suppose  you  got  30s.  for  the  hide  in- 
stead of  10s.,  you  could  sell  the  meat  for  less. 

4497.  (Chairman.)  You  may  over  the  whole  of  a 
steer  allot  so  much  to  the  hide  and  so  much  to  the 
meat? — Precisely,  but  that  depends  on  the  price  of  the 
meat. 

4498.  If  you  are  going  to  charge  the  same  for  the 
beast  and  you  allot  more  to  the  hide  yon  will  allot  less 
to  the  meat? — Yes.  It  means  that  in  the  competition 
you  can  do  it. 

4499.  Your  view  is  that  by  raising  the  price  of  the 
bye-products  they  are  enabled  to  sell  their  meat 
cheaper,  and  thereby  compel  the  Englishmen  to  sell 
their  meat  cheaper? — Yes. 

4500.  These  English  people  ought  to  be  able  to  get 
as  good  a  price  for  their  bye-products,  or  is  it  true  that 
the  American  hides  and  fat  are  better  than  the  Eng- 
lish?— I  would  not  say  so.  Some  of  the  American 
hides  are  very  fine,  and  some  of  the  English  hides  are 
as  fine,  or  finer. 

4501.  It  does  not  make  any  difference  to  the  English 
seller  whether  he  divides  his  price  according  to  the 
English  or  the  American  method? — I  take  it  if  they 
are  dealing  in  the  bye-products  themselves,  which  they 
are  largely  doing,  they  are  nominally  selling  to  an 
outsider,  and  they  are  perhaps  buying  themselves  at 
lower  prices  and  getting  an  advantage  in  the  market. 

4502.  The  Americans  get  an  advantage  by  dealing 
with  the  bye-products  themselves? — Yes,  I  think  so. 

4503.  It  is  the  concentration  of  business? — Yes. 

4504.  Is  there  any  other  general  observation  you 
want  to  make? — No,  but  if  there  is  any  question  you 
wish  to  ask  I  will  answer. 

4505.  Our  main  purpose  is  to  inquire  into  the  exist- 
ence of  these  combinations,  and  anything  you  can  tell 
us  either  for  or  against  the  existence  of  combinations 
is  really  what  we  desire  to  know? — Personally  I  don't 
see  any  real  combination  or  what  you  might  call  a 
trust,  but  they  have  introduced  the  American  methods. 

4506.  I  see  here  in  your  list  of  salesmen  importers, 
and  so  on,  the  names  of  the  Morris  and  Swift  Beef 
Companies  and  Archer  and  Sulzberger.  These  three 
firms  are  alleged  to  be  part  of  a  combination  in  the 
United  States  which  is  called  the  Beef  Trust? — Yes,  I 
believe  that  is  so.         » 

4507.  Do  you  notice  anything  in  their  action  at 
Birkenhead  which  would  lead  yon  to  believe  or  dis- 
believe in  that? — I  think  that  they  do  combine  in 
America,  and  they  are  working  their  bye-products  to 
the  advantage  of  their  firms,  but  in  England  I  could 
not  say  that  they  interfere  with  the  general  trade  as 
far  as  I  know.     Of  course,  I  am  not  a  dealer. 

4508.  But  do  you  see  any  signs  of  any  combination 
in  this  country  ? — I  know  they  are  mixed  up  together 
in  such  things  as  what  are  called  the  National  Oil 
and  Hide  Company  for  dealing  with  the  bye-products 
and  things  like  that,   but  I  am   not  prepared  to  say 


from    my   own   positive   knowledge   that   they   are   in 
combination. 

4509.  You  don't  observe  that  they  have  a  combined 
method  of  dealing  with  prices,  for  instance,  or  hold- 
ing the  cattle  back? — I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that 
in  evidence.  I  may  have  opinions,  but  I  have  no  proof 
or  certainty. 

4510.  (Mr.  Fidd.)  Have  you  noticed  a  tendency 
among  American  i)eople  lately  to  employ  their  own 
people  as  salesmen? — Yes,  or  to  employ  some  of  the 
Englishmen  who  were  practically,  of  course,  only 
agents. 

4511.  That  is  to  say,  as  far  as  possible  they  do  their 
own  business  ? — They  are  doing  their  own  business  and 
getting  trade  into  their  own  hands. 

4512.  To  the  exclusion  of  Britishers  ? — I  think  so. 

4513.  As  far  as  possible? — I  think  so. 

4514.  Can  you  give  me  any  idea  of  how  that  has  in- 
creased of  late  years? — That  I  cannot  tell  you,  because 
we  have  no  records  of  what  it  was.  I  have  got  these 
records  out  to  show  what  it  is  now.  I  have  no  records 
of  what  was  in  existence  six  or  seven  years  ago. 

4515.  I  know  Birkenhead  pretty  well  for  the  last 
20  years.  Would  you  agree  with  me  that  20  years  ago 
all  this  business  was  in  English  hands  ? — Practically  it 
was  when  I  first  knew  it  17  years  ago.  It  was  done 
by  English  firms  receiving  American  meat. 

4516.  Could  you  give  me  any  idea  of  the  proportion 
of  meat  killed  in  the  abattoir  to  that  killed  on  the 
Birkenhead  side  of  the  Mersey? — I  have  no  return  of 
the  meat  killed  in  Liverpool.  The  abattoirs  in  Liver- 
pool are  private  concerns,  and  I  have  no  returns  at  all. 
I  give  the  amount  killed  at  our  own  abattoirs,  but 
that  is  a  very  small  amount. 

4517.  The  amount  of  native  meat  is  very  small  and 
the  amount  of  imported  meat  is  very  large  ? — Yes. 

4518.  Is  not  it  a  fact  that  a  very  large  amount  of 
this  meat  is  sent  all  over  England  from  Birkenhead  ? — 
Yes.     It  goes  to  almost  every  town  in  England. 

4519.  That  is  to  say  Birkenhead  is,  if  my  idea  is 
correct,  the  largest  centre  for  imported  meat  in  Eng- 
land?— It  is  for  American  meat. 

4520.  It  is  sent  to  Leeds  and  all  round  about? — A 
large  part  of  the  supply  of  London  comes  from  Birken- 
head. Of  course,  Manchester  now  has  a  supply  of  its 
own  of  30,000  or  40,000,  which  formerly  used  to  go 
through  Birkenhead.  Whether  that  will  be  continued 
when  the  contract  runs  out  is  a  question. 

4521.  Is  it  your  general  impression  that  the  meat 
trade  of  this  country  is  getting  more  and  more  into 
the  hands  of  what  may  be  called  outside  importers  ? 
— That  is  so.     That  is  my  distinct  impression. 

4522.  Are  you  of  opinion  if  this  continues  that  as  far 
as  you  can  judge  the  native  produced  meat  will  form 
only  a  very  small  portion  of  the  supply  ? — Undoubtedly 
if  it  continues.  Of  course,  the  question  arises  how 
far  America  will  be  able  to  supply  its  own  population. 

4523.  You  have  the  frozen  meat  to  take  into  account  ? 
■ — That  will  come  from  our  Colonies  and  Argentina. 

4524.  It  is  not  native  meat? — We  cannot  supply  it 
ourselves.     It  is  bound  to  come  from  there. 

4525.  With  reference  to  railway  rates,  do  you  know 
as  a  matter  of  fact  if  there  are  any  preferential  rates 
given  to  importers? — I  understand  that  there  are. 

4526.  You  have  said  that  as  much  as  5d.  a  lb.  was 
got  for  fat.  That  is  for  the  best  beef  fat  out  of  good 
American  bullocks? — Yes. 

4527.  Are  you  sure  that  is  a  correct  quotation  ? — I 
got  that  from  the  butchers  themselves. 

4528.  That  is  only  what  they  call  the  fine  fat  ?— No, 
5d.  a  lb.  for  the  rough  fat  which  formerly  fetched  2d. 
and  3d.,  and  was  sometimes  as  low  as  l|d.  a  lb. 

4529.  It  seems  to  be  a  very  high  figure.  With  regard 
to  hides,  is  it  within  your  knowledge  tliat  an  agree- 
ment is  entered  into  between  all  these  American  firms 
to  re-export  the  hides  to  America  to  be  tanned  ? — I 
don't  know  whether  there  is  an  agreement,  but  it  all 
goes  back.  I  sign  certificates  for  thousands  of  hides 
every  month  to  go  back  to  Canada  and  America. 
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4530.  Would  not  that  lead  yoa  to  the  belief  as  a  sen- 
sible man  that  there  was  some  trust  in  connection  wit.h 
that,  as  otherwise  they  would  not  all  go?— I  thinJc  it 
has  probably  to  do  with  the  methods  of  tanning,  they 
don'l  tan  anything  like  what  we  do.  Ihe  leather  is 
not  as  good  as  old  English  leather.  If  you  ever  wear 
American  boots  vou  will  find  that  the  new  soles  will 
let  in  the  wet  until  you  have  them  ro-soled. 

4531  They  go  away  and  give  employment  on  the 
other  side?— Yes.  That  is  what  I  cannot  understand  : 
how  they  can  export  to  America  and  rc-import  against 
our  English  leather. 

453-'  Havo  you  any  idea  that  the  Americans  mani- 
pulato'the  supplies  of  cattle  and  keep  back  cargoes, 
and  so  on,  according  to  the  markets /—Undoubtedly 
they  can  do  so,  if  it  pays  them  to  keep  them  back. 

4533.  Do  they  do  so  in  your  opinion  ?— When  thoy 
go  below  a  certain  price  the  numbers  imported  sud- 
ilenly  drop  off. 

4534.  {Chairman.)  It  is  demand  and  supply  ?— There 
is  always  a  demand. 

4535.  The  i«al  point  is  whether  you  say  the  cattle 
are  kept  back  in  order  to  drive  the  price  up,  or  whether 
they  fall  off  when  the  price  falls.  It  depends  on  which 
process  takes  place  first?— I  think,  taking  the  common- 
sense  view,  it  is  obvious  that  when  the  price  falls 
beyond  a  certain  noint  the  cost  of  carriage  on  the  other 
side,  shinment,  lairage,  and  so  on,  makes  the  profit 
very  sma'll,  and  there  is  a  natural  tendency  to  fall  off, 
and  that  acts  to  a  certain  extent  automatically. 

4536.  When  the  prices  fall  the  supply  falls  too? — 
Yes.     It  does  not  pay,  and  you  get  an  inferior  quality. 

4537.  That  is  the  usual  thing  that  takes  place  with 
every  commodity,  but  what  is  suggested  in  this  case  is 
that  the  Americans  diminish  the  supply  in  order  to 
drive  up  the  price  ?— To  be  perfectly  candid,  as  far  as 
I  know  in  Birkenhead  there  is  no  evidence  to  that 
«Sect. 

4538.  (Mr.  Field.)  Did  it  ever  come  to  your  know- 
ledge that  cattle  were  sold  at  Birkenhead  at  as  much 
as  £1,  £2,  and  £3  a  head  loss?— I  have  heard  it  is  so. 
When  the  prices  go  down  very  low  they  may  make  a 
dead  loss. 

4539.  Did  it  ever  come  to  your  knowledge  that  if  a 
«argo  was  sent  in  by  an  independent  rancher  outside 
of  the  big  four  who  got  hold  of  a  tramp  vessel  outside 
of  the  freights  that  the  other  men  had  in  their  own 
hands,  the  prices  would  drop  suddenly  as  much  as  l^d. 
a  lb.  ? — I  have  no  knowledge  of  that. 

4510.  I  have  known  that  to  happen.  You  say  that  as 
far  as  you  understand  the  trade  at  present  the  tendency 
is  for  it  to  get  into  the  hands  of  foreigners  and 
colonists?— I  think  the  foreign  meat  trade  will  pass 
into  the  hands  of  the  Americans  and  the  Canadian 
dealers. 

4541.  Do  you  think  that  is  a  good  thing  for  Eng- 
land or  for  the  United  Kingdom  generally  ? — I  don't 
see  that  you  can  stop  it. 

4542.  (Mr.  Ward.)  You  said  you  had  no  evidence 
to  prove  the  existence  of  a  trust,  but  you  said  you  had 
certain  opinions? — I  don't  think  it  is  wise  to  express 
an  opinion  that  you  have  no  proof  of  whatever.  As 
to  one's  private  opinion  jt  may  be,  I  think,  wiser  to 
hold  one's  tongue. 

4543.  Anything  that  you  wish  not  publislied  would 
■bo  kept  out  of  your  evidence  ? — I  would  rather  not  ex- 
press an  opinion. 

4544.  Would  you  give  us  any  fact  on  which  you 
base  your  opinion  so  that  we  could  bo  put  on  inquiring 
for  ourselves? — ^You  hear  a  good  many  things  sub 
Tosa,  but  you  never  know  the  motive  with  which  they 
are  said,  and  unless  you  have  positive  proof  I  have 
always  made  it  a  rule  as  a  public  official  to  close  my 
ears  to  these  things. 

4545.  It  is  really  gossip? — I  take  it  as  gossip.  As 
long  as  it  comes  as  gossip  I  don't  think  officials  should 
notice  it.  Before  you  can  make  a  statement  you  must 
have  the  absolute  facts  in  your  possession  to  prove  it. 

4646.  (Mr.  Weddd.)  With  regard  to  your  statement 
that  all  the  hides  of  cattle  coming  from  the  States 
were  re-exported  there,  could  you  furnish  this  Commit- 
tee with  a  list  of  the  number  of  cattle  imported  month 


by  month  and  the  number  of  hides  exported?  Yftu 
said  vou  signed  certificates  for  re-export,  but  does  it 
necessarily  follow  that  all  these  certificates  are 
actu.iUy  worked  upon  ?— Yes,  thi'y  are  all  transhipped, 
and  they  are  all  hides  taken  from  American  cattle 
I  could  give  you  returns  for  the  ones  I  sign  for,  but 
I  only  act  for  the  representative  of  the  United  SUtes, 
who  IS  away  from  home  a  good  deal.  He  takes  the 
whole  country,  and  in  his  absence  the  American 
Government  asked  me  to  sisn  the  certificates  as  the 
only  person  with  a  knowledge  of  the  facts  connected 
with  them.  I  could  tell  you  all  the  ones  I  certified 
forj  but  how  far  they  correspond  with  the  cattle  here 
I  could  not  tell  you  at  present. 

4547.  But  you  could  furnish  these  figures  of  the 
imports  of  cattle  month  by  month  and  the  exports  of 
hides  durinsJ  these  same  months  ?—l'^es,  so  far  as  I 
have  given  the  certificates,  but  Dr.  Geddes  may  have 
given  certificates  for  other  ones. 

(Chairman.)  I  really  think  we  need  not  go  into  this 
at  any  great  length. 

4548.  (Mr.  Fountain.)  The  United  States  publish 
quarterlv  statistics  of  the  exports  from  each  consular 
district 'in  the  United  Kingdom?— I  think  you  may 
take  it  as  an  absolute  fact  that  nearly  the  whole  of 
the  hides  of  the  American  cattle  go  back.  They  go  to 
Canada  as  well.     None  of  them  go  into  this  country. 

4549.  (Mr.  Weddd.)  Yan  don't  find  fault  with  the 
American  firms  for  putting  up  the  price  of  fat?— The 
dealers  complain  of  it. 

4550.  Is  not  it  good  business  to  get  as  high  as  yon 
can  for  an  article  ?— If  it  is  a  legitimate  price. 

4551.  Tou  don't  say  that  it  is  illegitimate  ?— They 
seem  to  think  it  is. 

(Chairman.)  We  have  direct  evidence  about  this 
question  of  the  fat. 

4552.  (Mr.  Fountain.)  Are  these  certificates  certifi- 
cates of  value?— No.  They  have  to  do  with  freedom 
from  contagious  disease. 

4553.  I  understood  you  acted  for  the  United  States 
consular  officer  in  signing  certificates  of  value? — They 
have  nothing  to  do  with  value.  They  will  not  allow 
them  into  America  or  Canada  without  a  certificate 
that  they  have  not  been  infected  with  contagious 
diseases,  and  there  is  no  contagious  disease  in  our 
lairage.     That  is  what  I  certify  to. 

4554.  Can  you  say  whether  there  is  any  evidence  of 
what  may  be  called  violent  movements  of  prices  that 
might  indicate  that  the  prices  were  being  dropped 
rather  suddenly  for  special  purposes? — No.  I  think 
you  will  see  that  they  are  rising  rather  than  dropping. 


4655.  Do  they  move  easily?  Is  there  any  evidence 
of  a  sudden  drop  of  price  at  any  time,  such  as 
has  been  suggested  is  occasionally  made  in  the 
case  of  American  cattle  for  a  certain  pur- 
pose?— I  have  not  gone  down  the  whole  list  com- 
pletely, but  you  have  in  your  possession  a  complete 
list  of  the  weekly  prices  for  10  years,  where  you  vrill 
see  it.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  present  closing  of 
two  States  will  cause  a  sudden  rise  of  prices. 

4556.  (Mr.  Fidd.)  Certainly  it  will,  in  live  cattle; 
not  in  refrigerated  meat.  The  case  I  alluded  to  has 
occurred  to  my  knowledge  in  a  couple  of  isolated  in- 
stances, but  one  cargo  could  not  alter  the  whole  of 
the  figures? — Those  prices  are  the  absolute  prices  at 
which  they  were  sold  in  the  market.  In  1905,  if 
you  look  at  the  14th  of  September  you  will  see  it 
is  46s.  8d.,  and  then  next  weetfit  is  49s. 

4557.  (Mr.  Fountain.)  Are  these  the  average  prices 
in  a  week  or  a  particular  day  in  each  week? — They 
are  the  average  prices  for  the  whole  week,  and  they 
are  supplied  not  from  the  Board  of  Trade  returns, 
but  by  Mr.   Richard  Robinson. 

4558.  (Mr.  Field.)  The  weather  has  a  great  deal  to 
do  with  price  ? — ^Yes. 

4559.  (Chairman.)  Look  at  the  list  of  salesmen  and 
importers :  you  see  the  name  of  W.  W.  Brauer.  Are 
they  New  York  people? — I  don't  know  whether  they 
are  New  York  people,  but  they  are  entirely  Americans. 
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4660.  They  are  not  Canadians? — No.  They  are  in 
Uniied  States. 

4561.  Ruddick  and  Son,  English  firm,  agents  for 
America :  whom  are  they  agents  for  ? — Different  firms. 
They  used  to  be  one  of  the  biggest  English  firms 
originally. 

4562.  And  now  they  are  agents  for  American  firms  ? 
—Yes. 

4563.  Then  you  have  Messrs.  Shepherd,  English 
firms,  agents  for  Americans  ? — Yes,  they  have  gone  out 
of  trade  on  their  own  account.  They  have  been 
absorbed  by  American  firms. 

4564.  Mr.  D.  H.  EUiott  is  an  American? — ^Purely 
an  American. 


4565.  Is  he  in  a  big  way  of  business  ? — Yes.  He  is  a 
dealer. 

4566.  There  is  the  National  Hide  and  Oil  Com- 
pany which  you  put  down  as  fat  merchants.  They 
are  Morris  and  Swift  ? — Yes. 

456".  They  call  themselves  the  National  Hide  and 
Oil  Company,  but  don't  doal  with  hides  here  at  all  ; 
they  merely  shin  them  to  America? — Yes,  but  I  think 
they  sell  a  few  here  also. 

4568.  They  don't  deal  with  them  at  all  in  their 
works  ? — No.       They  only  salt  them. 

4569.  (Mr.  Field.)  Parker  and  Frazer  have  been 
also  absorbed  by  the  Americans? — They  will  all  be 
absorbed. 


Committee  adjourns  until  Monday,  30tli  November,  1908. 
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W.  Field,  Esq.,  M.P. 
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W.  Dudley  Waud,  Esq.,  M.P. 
W.  Weddel,   Esq. 

Percy  Ashley,  Esq.  (Secretary}.. 
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4570.  (Chairman.)  I  think  you  represent  the  mar- 
kets department  of  the  Manchester  Corporation  ? — 
Yes.  I  am  superintendent  of  the  markets  depart- 
ment. 

4571.  You  know  the  general  reference  to  tliis  Com- 
mittee, no  doubt? — Yes. 

4572.  We  don't  want  to  go  into  matters  which  don't 
bear  on  our  reference  more  than  we  possibly  can  help, 
because  time  is  limited.  You  have  handed  to  the 
Secretary  a  statement  of  what  you  desire  to  say  ? — I 
have  handed  in  this  morning  my  own  memoranda 
amplifying  the  statement  that  was  sent  in  advance. 

4573.  Those  are  these  tables  which  you  have  been 
good  enough  to  send  us*? — Yes. 

4574.  They  are  very  valuable,  but  I  don't  know  that 
we  need  enlarge  on  them  very  much.  Coming  to  the 
dead  meat  trade,  which  is  in  Statement  B,  that  shows 
that  there  has  been  a  considerable  variation  in  your 
receipts  of  dead  meat? — Yes. 

4574a.  And  that  practically  all  the  mutton  and  all 
the  lamb  is  killed  abroad  now? — The  greater  propor- 
tion of  it. 

4575.  Practically  the  whole  of  it  and  that  of  the 
dead  beef  is  killed  abroad  ? — Yes.  Of  the  total  amount 
exposed  for  sale  in  our  market  less  than  one-half 
would  be  killed  on  the  premises. 

4.576.  About  one-half  killed  abroad ;  a  smaller 
amount  would  be  killed  at  Birkenhead  and  the  re- 
mainder would  be  killed  on  your  premises? — Yes,  at 
the  abattoirs  and  foreign  animals  wharf  together. 

4577.  I  don't  know  that  that  bears  very  directly 
on  anything  we  have  to  consider.  I  see  you  make  a 
statement  as  to  the  country  of  origin  of  your  chilled 
heci.  You  say  that  75  is  United  States  and  25  per 
cent.  Argentine? — Approximately. 

4578.  Frozen  beef  98  per  cent.  .\rgen1;ine,  IJ  per 
cent.  Anstralia,  and  J  per  cent,  from  New  Zealand  ? — 
That  is  so. 
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4579.  Frozen  mutton  76  per  cent,  from  Argentina; 
15  per  cent,  from  Australia,  and  9  per  cent.  New 
Zealand  ? — Yes. 

4580.  Frozen  pork  all  from  the  United  States? — 
Yes. 

4581.  Frozen  offal  90  per  cent,  from  the  United 
States  and  10  per  cent,  from  the  Argentine? — That  is 
as  near  as  we  can  calculate  it. 

4582.  I  see  a  great  deal  of  your  chilled  and  frozen 
meat  comes  from  ex  cold  store  in  Liverpool  and 
liondon  ? — A  fairly  large  proportion. 

4583.  Are  you  sure  that  is  true  of  the  chilled  meat? 
— Yes.  A  considerable  quantity  comes  to  our  market 
from  Liverpool. 

4684.  Does  it  come  from  stores  or  from  ships? — 
From  stores  in  Ijiverpool.  Of  course,  we  have  cold 
stores  of  our  own  near  the  market,  but  some  of  the 
firms  concerned  store  in  Liverpool.  It  comes  from 
Liverpool  stores  to  Manchester. 

4585.  That  is  true  of  tha  chilled  meat  as  well  as 
of  the  frozen  meat?— Yes. 

4686.  The  number  of  stallholders  I  see  from  your. 
Statement  D  has  remained  pretty  stationary  during, 
the  last  six  years.  There  has  been  a  slight  increase?' 
— There  has  not  been  mucli  variation. 

4587.  No  rent  is  charged  for  the  stalls? — That  is 
so.     We  charge  a  toll  for  the  goods  put  on  each  stall. 

4588.  How  are  the  stalls  allotted?  Is  it  to  anyone 
who  applies  for  them  ? — Yes ;  usually  the  number  of 
applicants  is  rather  more  than  the  number  of- 
vacancies. 

4589.  You  make  it  a  condition  that  the  stallholder 
should  rent  a  slaughterhouse  in  the  abattoir? — In 
most  cases. 

4590.  What  are  the  jiames  of  your  stallholders? — I 
could  not  tell  you  all. 
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45'U  \ro  am  of  tluiii  connectwl  with  theso  Ameri- 
can tirmsf- Yes";  wc  have  Swift  and  Company,  Morru 
and  Ci.mpany.  and  Armour  and  Company.  Those 
thm-  American  firms  liave  stalls.  Hammond  did 
have,  but  gi^ve  it  up. 

4.")92.  Have  Sulzbcrj^cr  or  Archer  and  Dawson  or 
Cudahy?— No.  The  three  mentioned  are  the  only 
American  firms. 

4593.  There  is  nobody  who  acts  as  agent  to  the 
other  American  firms  .'-Not  to  our  knowlctlge  Iho 
area  in  our  market  occupied  by  home-killed  meat 
traders— those  who  are  engaged  principally  in  the 
home-killed  tiade  in  our  market^is  2,759  square 
yards;  frozen  and  chilled  meat  traders,  mostly 
colonial  firms,  1,029,  and  the  three  American  firms 
361  square  yards.  That  represents  the  proportion  in 
which  they  have  stands. 

4094.  Of  course,  your  statistics  give  us  the  propor- 
tion of  business  done.  About  these  records  of  prices 
—do  they  refer  all  to  home-killed  meat?— They  do. 

459.5.  Their  principal  characteristic  is  their  extreme 
steadiness  ?— There  is  not  any  remarkable  variation 
except  which  might  be  explained  by  local  conditions. 

4596.  You  think  there  is  no  control  of  prices  by  any 
combination  of  firms? — We  have  no  evidence  of  it 
at  all.  The  area  cccupied  and  the  volume  of  busi- 
ness done  by  the  firms  mentioned  in  our  market  are 
80  small  comparatively  that  I  don't  think  they  could, 
except  on  possibly  very  isolated  occasions,  do  that. 

4597.  Can  you  tell  me  at  all  what  proportion  of 
the  business  done  in  the  meat  market  is  done  by  the 
American  firms?— I  think  it  might  be  represented 
by  the  stallage  they  hold,  because  the  committee  re- 
quire, as  a  condition  of  any  firm  holding  a  stall,  that 
tney  shall  pay  what  they  consider  an  adequate  tollage 
for  the  area  occupied,  and  I  don't  think  it  is  greater 
in  the  case  of  the  American  firms. 

4598.  You  could  easily  get  that  by  seeing  what  tolls 
they  pay  in  fact?— We  could  do  that. 

4599.  Could  you  send  that  to  us? — That  is  not 
brought  out  in  the  statement.  It  is  simply  the  home 
killed,  the  frozen  and  chilled  meat  respectively.  The 
American  firms  are  included  in  the  "  frozen  and 
chilleil-mcat  traders."  Of  course,  there  is  a  decrease 
in  the  percentage  of  tolls  paid  by  the  home-killed 
trader  and  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  frozen  and 
chilled. 

4600.  That,  of  course,  includes  the  States,  the 
Argentine,  and  New  Zealand  ? — Yes. 

4601.  Y^ou  cannot  tell  me  what  proportion  the 
chilled  trade  alone  would  bear  the  whole? — I  could 
not,  any  nearer  than  in  the  proportion  of  their 
jardage,  unless  by"  going  back  to  Manchester  for 
figures. 

4602.  But  you  will  observe  that  the  proportion  of 
space  occupied  by  each  section  is  not  a  very  satis- 
factory way  of  calculating,  because  2,700  is  very 
nearly  three  times  what  is  occupied  by  the  frozen 
and  chilled,  but  the  proportion  of  frozen  and  chilled 
is  47  per  cent,  as  against  53  per  cent.  ? — ^Yes. 

4603.  (Afr.  TForrf.)  They  might  sell  out  of  cold 
■stores  ?— There    is    a    proportion    of    the  frozen  and 

chilled  meat  sold  direct  out  of  cold  stores. 

4604.  (Chairman.)  But  this  is  what  is  sold  in  the 
market? — In  the  c«.rcass  market  only. 

4605.  Is  that  included  in  the  Statement  E? — Yes. 
That  only  refers  to  the  carcass  market. 

4606.  In  any  case  it  shows  that  the  mere  area  of 
stallage  is  not  a  complete  indication  of  the  amount 
of  business  done.  Your  Statement  E  is  conclusive  on 
that? — That  is  so.  I  was  going  to  say  that  some  of 
the  stalls  were  much  larger  than  others,  but  that  would 
not  p.flect  the  question  of  percentage. 

4607.  Terhaps,  if  it  is  not  too  much  trouble  you 
would  let  us  have  the  figures  separately,  the  frozen 
and  the  chilled,  just  an  addition  to  the  Statement  E, 
snlitting  up  the  percentage  into  frozen  and  chilled  : 
that  would  be  quite  near  enough  for  our  purposes? 
—Yes. 

.(Mr.  Weddd.)  It  would  include  chilled  Argentine. 

4C08.  Even  so  :  75  per  cent,  of  the  chilled  beef  comes 
*rom  the  United  States;  but.,  perhaps,  it  would  \>o 
better  if  yon  could  give  us  the  proportion  of  business 


done  by  the  three  American  firms?— By  getting  out 
a  complete  list  of  the  tolls  paid  for  a  given  time  by 
the  "  frozen  "  firms,  I  could  see  tlien,  of  course,  how 
they  would  stand  in  proportion  to  the  others,  and 
I  could  get  that  very  shortly  for  a  year  or  two. 

4609.  Very  well.  We  don't  want  it  for  any  length 
of  time.  One  year  will  be  quite  enough  to  give  us 
an  idea  of  the'  amount  of  tolls  the  American  firms 
pay  ? — I  will  do  that. 

(Mr.  Wcddel.)  I  take  it  you  will  include  the  chilled 
beef  handled  by  Swift  and  Company  in  the  Argen- 
tine. 

(Chairman.)  We  have  the  amount  of  business  done 
by  Swift's,  Armour's,  and  Morris.  That  includes  the 
whole  thing. 

(Mr.  Wcddel.)  Perhaps  you  could  distinguish  be- 
tween North  American  and  South  American  I 

(Chairman.)  I  don't  think  that  matters  for  our  pur- 
pose.* 

4610.  (Mr.  Fountain.)  May  we  take  it  that  all  the 
American  meat  is  dealt  in  by  actual  American  com- 
panies acting  as  stallholders,  or  is  there  American 
meat  sold  by  other  stallholders  than  the  American 
companies  themselves? — The  meat  killed  at  our 
foreign  animals  wharf  is,  but  not'  the  frozen  and 
chilled  to  our  knowledge.  There  is  rather  a  feeling 
against  the  American  firms  in  the  market,  so  I  don't 
think  any  of  the  other  firms  handle  the  frozen  or 
chilled  for  tiem. 

4611.  (Chairman.)  They  do  handle  (he  fresh  meat? 
— They  buy  the  cattle  alive.  Morris,  for  instance, 
imports  cattle  at  our  foreign  animals'  wharf.  The 
wholesale  salesmen  who  have  stalls  in  the  carcass 
market  buy  the  cattle  alive,  and  sell  on  their  stalls 
quite  regularly. 

4612.  (Mr.  Field.)  Morris  don't  kill  any  cattle  them- 
selves?— No.  They  don't  make  a  practice  of  killing 
the  animale  themselves  for  sale  in  our  carcass  market. 

4613.  (Mr.  Fountain.)  Nor  do  Armour's? — No,  not 
o'l  the  Manchester  Market. 

4614.  (Chairman.)  Perhaps,  you  had  better  read 
your  sixth  heading? — That  is  in  reference  to  the 
establishment  and  working  of  the  foreign  animala 
wharf.  "  The  Corporation  foreign  animals  wharf  was 
opened  in  August,  1896,  for  the  purpose  of  ampli- 
fying the  food  supplies  of  the  City  and  district, 
and  to  provide  facilities  for  the  discharge  at  Man- 
chester of  animals  brought  by  steamers  trading 
with  countries  from  whence  such  imports  are  permis- 
sible. There  were  no  regular  sailings  between  North 
American  and  Canadian  ports  and  Manchester  dur- 
ing the  first  few  years  after  the  opening  of  the 
wharf ;  imports  were  consequently '  restricted  in 
numbers,  and  confined  to  comparatively  small  ship- 
ments carried  by  '  tramp  steamers,'  or  casual 
traders.  The  establishment  of  a  regular  market  was 
impossible  under  these  conditions,  and  results  were 
said  to  be  more  or  less  unsatisfactory  to  shippers  in 
consequence,  as  compared  with  other  ports  to  which 
regular  fast  steamship  services  were  maintained ; 
and  opportunities  thus  afforded  for  obtaining  constant 
supplies.  These  conditions  prevailed  for  some  years 
after  the  opening  of  the  wharf,  and  it  was  not  till 
later  that  comparatively  regular  services  were  estab- 
lished between  Canadian  and  American  ports  and 
Manchester.  Until  the  end  of  1905,  cattle  ship- 
ments increased  steadily,  and  it  was  found  necessary 
to  extend  the  lairage,  slaughtering,  and  chill-room 
accommodation ;  sheep  shipments  did  not,  however, 
increase  correspondingly.  From  then  imports  decreased 
in  numbers,  and  this  continued  until  about  the  end  of 
1907.  Shippers  generally  attributed  this  decrease  to 
the  unremunerative  nature  of  tlie  business,  owing  to  en- 
hanced value  of  cattle  in  their  own  markets  and  sheep 
suitable  for  export  from  United  States  and  Canada. 
As  a  result  of  the  conditions  prevailing  many  of  the 

*  Acconlin^  to  a  statement  subsequently  supplied  by  the 
witness,  the  amounts  paid  in  tolls  by  the  firms  dealing  in 
foreisrn  meat  in  the  J[anch»'istor  Wholo.'ale  Meat  M.-vrkft  in 
the  12  months  endine  September.  lOOS.  were:  H'-irt!ivviol;  & 
Sons  (Australian  and  New  Zealand),  £847  ;  Sansinena  Com- 
T)anv  (Argentine),  £597  :  Nelson  &  Sons  (Argentine  and  New 
Zeal.andV  C1B8:  Swift  Pccf  Co.  (U.S.A.  and  Arsentinc). 
£(!20  :  Moni.!  Beef  Co.  (U.S.A.).  £^71  ;  Armour  k  Co.  (U.S.A.), 
£0(1.  Six  firms do«linc  in  home-killed  nicit  pnid  toll? ranging 
fro:ii  «27S  to  *.:<!)(!. 
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smaller   shippers   dropped   out   of   the    business,    and 
others    only    forwarded    occasional    shipments ;    sup- 
plies  became   more  or  less  irregular,   and  it  was  re- 
ported from   time  to  time  that  steamship   companies 
found    increased     difficulty     in     obtaining    cattle    for 
^Manchester.     In   some    cases    shipments   were   offered 
lor  Mancliester-bound  steamers  on  condition  that  the 
animals   were    landed   at   Ijiverpool,    the    shippers  in 
such     cases     apparently     considering     it     necessary, 
owing  to  the  reduced  volume  of  their  export  business, 
to  concentrate  their  efforts  on  the   larger  and  older 
established   market.     During   tliis   time  a   number  of 
Manchester-bound  stea«ers    were    unable     to     obtain 
cattle    shipments    for   this    port,    and,    consequently, 
engagements  were  entered  into  to   land  consignments 
at     Liverpool.       This     was     looked     upon     by     the 
Markets  Committee  of  the  Corporation   as  a  serious 
menace  to  the  trade  of  the  wharf  and  district,   and 
representations    to    that    effect    were    made    to    the 
various  shipowners,  and  to  the  Ship  Canal  Company. 
The   Committee  were   advised,  moreover,    that  unless 
something    could    be    done,  to    induce    some    of   the 
larger  firms  of  shippers  to  establish  their  businesses 
at  Manchester,    and    forward    regular    shipments,    it 
appeared   probable   that  some,    if  not   all,    the  cattle 
ship    services    to    the    port,    would,     necessarily,    be 
discontinued.     With   a  view,   therefore,  of  interesting 
the  larger  firms  of  cattle  shippers  by  fully  represent- 
ing  the  excellent   accommodation   and    facilities  pro- 
vided at  the  foreign  animals  wharf,    and   the  claims 
of  Manchester  and  district  as   a  distributing   centre 
for    their   supplies,    the   Markets    Committee   decided 
to  send  representatives  to  the  principal  cattle  export 
centres   of    the   United    States   and    Canada.     Accord- 
ingly,  in  March,  1907,  the  chairman  of  the  Foreign 
Animals  Wharf  Sub-Committee,   and  the  manager  of 
the  wharf,  visited  New  York,  Chicago,  Boston,  Phila- 
delphia. Toronto,  and  Montreal,  calling  on  the  prin- 
cipal firms  (;f  cattle  shippers,  brokers,   and  shipping 
agents   in    all   th'ise   centres.     Following   negotiations 
then  opened,    arrangements   were  entered  into  by   an 
important  firm  of  shippers,   Messrs  Morris  and  Com- 
pany,    whereby      they    undertook    to    engage    for    a 
period    of    three    years,    from    November,   1907,     the 
cattle    space    on    steamers   of    certain     lines   having 
alternate   sailings   from   Boston    and   Philadelphia   to 
Manchester,   thus  providing  for  regular  weekly  ship- 
ments of  (iittlo  to  the  foreign  animals  wharf.     Among 
the  arguments  put  forward   by  shippers  to  the  com- 
mittee's   ri'presentativcs    in    the    endeavour    to    show 
that   net    resu.ts    obtained    at    Manchester    compared 
unfavourably   with    tliose   of  other   ports,    one  of   the 
principal  contentions  was  that  the  local  facilities  for 
disposal   of  bye-products  were  unsatisfactory,    and   in 
consequeu.-e  seriously  affected  the  prices  obtained.  In 
order  to    remove    this  disability    the    Markets    Com- 
mittee erected  premises  at  the  foreign  animals  wharf 
for   the   storage   and   treatment   of    fat,    rops,    hides, 
etc..    and   on   completion,   in   the   early   part   of  this 
year,   they   were   leased  to  the  firm   previously   men- 
tioned  for   a    period    coincident    with    the    term  for 
which   they   had   entered  into  engagements   with   the 
shipping   companies    for    the    cattle    space   in   their 
steamers.        Now    that    shipments    of   cattle    to   the 
wharf   are   by   reason   of   this  arrangement,    more  re- 
gular and   reliable,   a  larger  and  increasing  number 
of  buyers  visit  the  wharf  for  the  purpose  of  obtain- 
ing their  supplies,  and  as  a  result  Canadian  shippers 
are  enabled  to   share  the  advantages  afforded  by  in- 
creased   competition    for   their   cattle.     The    facilities 
provided   .'>n  the  spot  for  dealing  with  bye-products, 
such  as  fat,  rops,  etc.,   also  allow  of  shippers  secur- 
ing  a   higher  price   for   such   bye-products   than   was 
formerly  the  case.     In  view  of  the  great  decrease  in 
cattle   imports,    which   other   ports    have   experienced 
during   the  last  year  and   the   first  half  of  the   pre- 
sent year,    it   may   be   considered   fortimate   that   the 
arrangements    instituted    by    the    Corporation    in    the 
endeavour  to  retain  the  trade  of  their  foreign  animals 
whaH.   have  sarcpeded  in  securing  regular  imports  in 
considerable   numbers,    and    also  obviated    the   danger 
which    threatenef]    of  the   withdrawal   of   some   or   all 
of   the    cattleshin    services    to    this    port.     Had    these 
endeavours  not  been  made  by  the  Corporation,  it  ap- 
pears probable  that  supplies  to  their  foreipn   animals 
wharf    would    have    almost,    if    not    entirelv,    ceased 
during  the   current  year,   even   snpposintj  the   cattle- 
ship  seTTrires  now  running  to  the  port  had  been  re- 
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taiued,  which  is  extremely  doubtful.  The  ship- 
ments now  landed  at  Manchester  would  in  all  prob- 
ability have  been  landed  at  Birkenhead,  with  the  re- 
sult that  local  supplies  would  have  been  depleted  by 
the  number  of  animals  in  question.  In  consequence 
the  buyer  (and,  indirectly,  the  Manchester  public) 
would  ha\e  had  to  pay  an  increased  price  for  meat, 
due  to  the  amount  payable  for  railway  carriage  on 
meat  and  offals  from  Birkenhead  to  Manchester. 
The  railway  carriage  for  beef  from  Birkenhead  to 
Manchester  is  14s.  2d.  per  ton,  which,  together  with 
the  salesman's  expenses,  to  say  nothing  of  the  de- 
terioration of  the  beef  in  transit,  I  consider  tx>  be 
at  least  one-tenth  to  one-eighth  of  a  penny  per  lb.,  or 
I  should  say  at  least  5s.  per  bullock,  and  owing  to 
deterioration,  due  to  carriage  by  rail  and  consequent 
manifold  handling,  the  carcases  of  animals  killed  at 
Birkenhead  cannot  be  put  on  the  Manchester  mar- 
ket in  as  good  condition  as  they  are  when  killed 
locally.  It  is  estimated  that  on  an  average  some 
160  employees  are  now  engaged  in  tending  and 
slaughtering  cattle  at  the  foreign  animals  wharf 
and  in  the  treatment  of  bye-products.  It  is  prob- 
able that  had  shipments  to  the  wharf  ceased  as 
suggested,  the  necessity  for  the  greater  part,  if  not 
the  whole,  of  this  local  employment  would  have 
ceased  to  exist." 

4615.  Of  course  it  is  only  right  to  mention  that  the 
Manchester  Corporation  have  a  very  large  interest 
in  the  Ship  Canal? — They  have,  between  5  and  6 
millions. 

4616-7.  Turn  to  section  J  of  your  statement.  I 
don't  understand  that  at  all  ?—  That  is  the  number  of 
consignors  of  cattle  to  the  Manchester  foreign  ani- 
mals wharf. 

4618.  Take  the  second  column— shippers.  Taking 
the  years  from  1902,  you  have  2,  7,  14,  17,  21  and 
19  in  1907,  and  then  you  have  13  in  1908,  and  1  in 
six  months  ending  September,  1908.  What  do?s  that 
mean  ? — The  fact  is,  by  this  arrangement  which 
Morris  has  entered  into  with  the  shipping  companies 
to  engage  the  space  on  the  steamers,  others,  of  course, 
have  not  been  able  to  ship  via  United  States  ports. 
I  should  perhaps  explain  that  of  those  shipping  from 
United  States  ports  in  previous  years  many  or  several, 
at  least,  would  bo  Canadian  shippers.  I  only  remem- 
ber two  Amercian  shippers  outside  Morris  and  Com- 
pany previous  to  this  arrangement  being  entered  into. 

4619.  Who  were  the  two? — Schamberg  of  New  York, 
and  Hathaway  of  Boston.  They  used  only  to  take  the 
space  from  hand  to  mouth — a  month  or  two  at  a  time, 
or  something  like  that.  The  Canadians  used  to  get 
the  cattle  down  from  Toronto  via  Boston  occasionally. 
They,  of  course,  by  this  arrangement  have  been  pre- 
cluded from  doing  so,  but  the  Manchester  liners, 
Limited,  who  have  the  Canadian  service,  have  since 
then  accelerated  their  service  from  a  fortnightly  one 
to  a  weekly  one,  thereby  giving  a  better  opportunity 
to  shin  directly  from  Canada.  We  ctjnsider  that  is 
one  of  the  indirect  results  of  the  arrangement  made. 

4620.  The  amount  of  cattle  has  recently  increased 
under  this  arrangement? — Yes. 

4621.  12,000  for  the  six  months  as  against  14,000 
for  the  whole  of  1907  ? — That  is  so,  and  brineing  that 
right  up  to  date,  which  I  have  been  able  to  do  since 
this  was  printed,  from  the  1st  of  April,  which  is  the 
commencement  of  our  financial  year,  to  the  26th  of 
November,  there  were  17,237  cattle  landed  from  the 
States  ports,   4,174  from  Canadian  ports. 

4622.  What  does  the  figure  for  1908,  17,105,  mean?— 
That  would  be  up  to  the  31st  of  March  from  the 
31st  of  March  previous. 

4623.  It  really  is  the  year  1907-8  ?— Yes.  The  figures 
quoted  now  are  from  the  1st  of  April  last. 

4624.  Are  any  of  the  other  American  firms  engaged 
in  taking  any  financial  part,  as  far  as  you  know, 
in  this  venture  of  Morris? — We  have  no  knowledge 
of  any  arrangement  of  the  sort.  I  don't  think  they 
have.     It  is  not  with  our  knowledge  if  they  have. 

4625.  Of  course  you  don't  know  what  goes  on  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Atlantic?— Of  course  not.  They 
were  appealed  to  separately,  and  approached  to  do 
something  of  this  sort,  as  were  also  the  Canadian 
sliippers,  and  Morris  was  the  only  one  who  were  pre- 
pared to  do  it. 
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■ttSe.  Who  is  tlw  gentleman  wbo  cartied  out  nego- 
tiatious  with  Morris  (—1  waa  iiiaiiager  ol  the  wharf 
at  tJje  time.  1  was  over  then.-  with  Councillor  Hornby, 
wh«  was  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Animals  Wharf 
Sub-Committee. 

l&iT.  Did  you  gv>  and  sew  the  American  firms? — 
Yea. 

4828.  Which  did  you  see  first  ?— Messrs.  Morns  and 
Comjiany.  First  ot  all  wc  called  on  the  ^ew  York 
firms,  Schamberg  more  particularly,  and  in  Chicago, 
we  called  on  all  the  firms. 

46-'9.  Which  did  you  call  on  first ?— Morris ;  not 
by  any  appointment,  except  it  had  happened  to  come 
our  way  first. 

4630.  Then  did  you  call  on  Armour's  and  Swift's? — 
Yes,  Morris,  Swift's,  then  Aiiiiour's  and  Hammond's 
— those  four  firms. 

4<)31.  Did  the  other  three  know  you  had  seen 
Morris? — Yes,  they  did. 

.4632.  Did  you  find  they  were  not  disposed  to  make 
an  offer?— Swift  and  Company  certainly  would  not 
listen  to  our  arguments  put.  forward  that  Manchester 
was  a  good  market. 

4633.  And  Hammond? — They  were  not  prepared  to 
ship  to  Manchester  they  said. 

4634.  Nor  Armour? — Armour  said  the  class  of  cattle 
which  they  were  handling  were  not  suitable  for  the 
Manchester  market. 

463d.  Did  you  believe  them? — We  knew  thiey  were 
engaged  in  the  LK3ndon  trade,  and  we  know  that  a 
different  class  of  cattle  are  sent  to  London,  and  that 
the  cattle  which  would  suit  in  London  would  not 
suit  in  Manchester.        ■  •  ..   t, .„,-,.-   „■ 

4636.  Is  it  not  that  they  would  n6t  be  good  enough  ? 
— It  is  that  they  are  too  good.  They  want  a  small 
class  of  cattle  in  JManchester. 

4637.  Did  it  seem  to  you  probable  that  Armours 
had  not  cattle  that  were  suitable  for  the  Manchester 
market.? — They  did  not  seem  disposed  at  all  to  treat 
with  us.  They  simply  said  they  were  engaged,  in  the 
London  txade,  that  the  class  of  cattle  they  were  send- 
ing were  not  suitable  for  Manchester,  and  that  they 
had  no  idea  of  sending  to  Manchester. 

4638.  What  is  the  English  Products  Company, 
Limited?— That  is  a  name,  I  understand,  which  has 
been  registered  by  Messrs.  Morris  since  they  com- 
nienced  business  at  Manchester.  Their  offices  have 
a  plate  marked  English  Products  Company,  Limited. 
They  seem  to  carry  on  practically  two  distinct  busi- 
nesses. The  cattle  business  seems  to  be  to  the  account 
of  Morris  and  Company,  and  it  seems  to  me,  as  far 
as  I  can  make  out,  that  the  English  Products  Com- 
pany manage  all  that  side  of  the  business  concerned 
with  the  offal. 

4fi30.  It  is  all  part  of  the  same  business? — ^As  far  as 
1  know,  yes.  1  know  that  the  people  are  interchanged 
and  have  dealings— I  mean  that  the  heads  of  Morris 
and  Company  have  dealings  with  the  English  Products 
Cc-mpany,  Limited,  in  a  supervising  way. 

4640.  When  you  saw  these  American  firms  did  not 
it  strike  you  as  rather  strange  that  only  one  of  them 
was  prepared  to  tender  for  your  business? — Knowing 
our  market  as  I  did,  no. 

4641.  Why  not  ?-^I  mean  to  say  we  visited  the  local 
heads  of  each  of  tlujso  firms  before  we  left  England,  so 
that  they  would  know  what  we  were  doing,  and  I 
knew  in  the  course  of  my  duties  as  manager  of  the 
foreign  animals  wharf  that  Messrs.  Swifts'  local 
house  m  Ix)ndon  here,  the  headquarters  in  London 
were  not  favourably  disposed  towards  Manchester 
as  a  market.  We  visited  the  office  in  London,  and 
put  forward  the  argument  that  Manchester  is  a 
good  market,  and  they  were  not  prepared  to  admit 
that. 

4642  You  have  told  us  that  Swift's  and  Armour's 
do  sell  their  beef  in  Manchester  market? — Yes-  but 
they  never  looked  favourablv  on  the  suggestion  to 
import  live  cattle  to  Manchester. 

4643.  You  know  that  they  import  live  cattle  to 
London  and  Liverpool  ? — Yes. 

4644.  What  particular  reason  was  there  for  not 
looking   with    favour   on    Manchester    as   opposed    to 


Liverpool  and  London? — They  did  not  give  as  tha 
reasons  when  we  called  on  them.  They  simply  said 
in  London  that  the  Chicago  house  was  not  favourably 
disposed  towards  Manchester  for  shipping  live  cattle. 

4645.  Seriously,  don't  you  think  it  probable  that 
the  reason  for  the  other  tiiree  firms  declining  to  enter 
into  the  Manchester  trade  was  because  they  had  got 
an  agreement  with  Morris  that  Morris  should  do  it? 
— I  don't  think  so. 

4646.  Can  you  give  us  any  fact  which  should  tend 
to  make  that  improbable? — My  own  personal  observa- 
tion makes  me  think  that  there  is  a  considerabl* 
amount  of  rivalry  between  the  firms,  and  that  if  one 
can  get  ahead  of  the  other  they  always  do  it. 

4647;  Can  you  give  us  any  instance  of  rivalry? — I 
have  reason  to  believe  that  Messrs.  Swift  and  Com- 
pany up  to  a  year  or  two  ago  had  the  controlling 
influence  in  the  bye-product  factory,  or  oleo  house, 
or  wli^atever  you  term  it  at  Birkenhead,  and  Morris'* 
bye-products  had  to  go  through  Swift's,  and  I  believe 
it  was  really  a  counter  move  on  the  part  of  Messrs. 
Morris  to  establish  one  at  Manchester. 

4648.  Do  you  know,  in  point  of  fact,  that  the  shares 
are  held  almost  evenly  by  Morris  and  Swift  in  the  oleo 
house  at  Birkenhead? — I  don't  know  that. 

4649.  That  is  the  fact.  We  ascertained  that?— I 
think  that  Swift's  had  the  control  at  any  rate,  be- 
cause I  know  there  has  been  a  change  of  managership 
during  the  last  year,  and  whereas  it  was  a  Swifts 
man,  it  is  now  a  Morris's  man. 

46.50.  In  the  oleo  house?— Yes. 

4651.  There  has  been  no  change  in  the  shares  as 
far  as  we  have  been  told.  Can  you  give  any  other 
instance  showing  rivalry  between  these  firms  making 
it  improbable  that  Morris  were  acting  as  the  nominee 
for  the  four  Chicago  firms? — There  has  never  been 
the  slightest  hint  or  evidence  of  any  kind  whatsoever 
that  Swift's  had  anything  at  all  to  do  with  the 
shipping  of  these  cattle.  In  fact  we  know  they  were 
not  prepared  to  do  it  then,  but  we  do  know  now  that 
Swift's,  and  at  least  one  other  American  firm,  ate 
now  wanting  to  send  cattle  to  Manchester. 

4662.  How  do  you  know  that? — Our  agent  in 
Chicago  has  discovered  that. 

4653.  What  are  the  facts  ?  Tell  us  exactly  what  it 
amounts  to? — They  have  been  making  inquiries — I 
cannot  say  that  it  has  gone  further  than  that — as 
to  the  possibility  of  the  acceleration  of  one  or  more 
steamship  services  with  a  view  to  shipping  cattle  to 
Manchester.  I  understand  what  they  practically  did 
say  to  him  was.  "  We  cannot  afford  to  let  Morris'  be 
at  Manchester  and  we  not  to  be  after  them." 

4654.  Have  they  actually  said  that  ? — They  have,  to 
our  agent. 

4655.  Was  that  a  verbal  or  written  statement? — It 
would  be  a  verbal  statement  to  him. 

4656.  Swift's  said  that  to  your  agent.  Did  anybody 
else  say  it? — Perhaps  I  might  have  started  a  little 
earlier  than  that.  Mr.  Louis  Swift  came  to  Man- 
chester very  shortly  after  the  completion  of  the 
arrangement  now  running,  and  was  anxious  to  know 
in  what  way  he  could  send  cattle  to  Manchester,  and 
he  rather  blamed  his  brother^  who  was  the  gentleman 
Councillor  Hornby  and  myself  saw  in  Chicago,  for 
having  what  he  t<?rmed  turned  our  overtures  down,  so 
abruptly  as  he  did.  Mr.  Swift,  junior,  whom  we  saw 
in  Chicago,  was  very  cynical  about  Manchester  as  a 
market,  and  would  not  hear  any  argument  in  its 
favour.  He  simply  did  not  want  to  be  bothered  hear- 
ing about  it.  Ho  was  very  offhand  about  it  alto- 
gether. 

4657.  What  is  his  name?— Mr.  Charles  Swift.  He 
gave  us  the  impression  really  that  it  was  wasting  his 
time  to  argue  in  favour  of  Manchester  as  a  market. 

4658.  Have  any  of  the  other  American  firms  besides 
Swift  approached  you  in  any  way,  directly  or  indi- 
rectly ?— One  of  the  firms— Schwartzschild  and  Sulz- 
berger— had  a  representative  in  Manchester  only  last 
week  looking  over  our  lairages  and  making  inquiries 
with  a  view  to  shipping  cattle,  and  I  understand  they 
have  the  feeling  that  Morris  has  rather  got  in  front  of 
them,  that  he  has  got  to  the  centre  of  distribution, 
and  they  must  be  after  him.  That  is  the  impression 
I  have  as  a  business  man.  I  believe  that  really  there 
is  a  keen  rivalry  between  those  firms  for  the  market, 
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Aiid  I  do  not  believe  tliat  there  is  any  understanding 
or  combination  as  far  as  business  in  Manchester  is 
<ciicerned. 

4659.  We  have  been  told  on  fairly  good  authority 
over  there  that  there  is  considerable  evidence  as  to 
the  elimination  of  competition  between  the  firms  of 
the  Trust  in  local  markets.  The  method  followed, 
known  as  pricing  out,  consists  in  an  obligation  put 
on  members  of  the  combination  to  ask  prohibitive 
prices  for  their  products  from  possible  purchasers  in 
places  allotted  to  other  members.  There  is,  however, 
evidence  that  this  secret  arrangement  is  still  more 
secretly  violated  by  the  agents  of  the  contracting 
parties,  so  it  is  not  very  improbable  that  they  might 
have  carried  into  Manchester  the  practice  which, 
according  to  what  we  have  been  told,  prevails  in  the 
United  States? — The  only  knowledge  I  have  of  that  is 
Jhat  I  do  believe  they  arrange  not  to  compete  against 
*ach  other  for  steamship  space.  My  knowledge  as  a 
f-hipping  man  tends  to  make  me  believe  that  that  is 
•-lone,  so  as  not  to  advance  the  price  of  space  on  cattle 
-ships.  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  tliey  do  not  com- 
pete against  each  other  for  certain  space.  One  firm 
inay  arrange  to  take  the  space  on  a  certain  line  frorc, 
say,  Boston,  and  another  firm  agrees  to  keep  out  of 
-it.  That  is  the  only  inference  that  can  bq  drawn  from 
the  fact  that  these  certain  firms  do  restrict  Iheir  busi- 
ness to  certain  lines  and  certain  ports. 

40f>0.  Can  you  give  us  a  specific  inst-anc<*  of  that? — 

I  am  afraid  I  cannot  from  memory. 

4661.  Periiaps  you  conid  let  us  have  some? — I  will 
«ndeavour  to  do  tjiat. 

4662.  (Mr.  Bowerman.)  What  was  the  position,  with 
iregard  to  the  supplies  to  this  market  before  you 
entered  into  this  arrangement  ?— We  have  not  entered 
into  any  arrangement.  The  position  was  this.  We 
found  the  trade  getting  into  fewer  hands,  and  in  my 
.position  as  manager  of  the  wharf,  the  representations 

t  had  from  time  to  time  of  the  difficulty  of  obtaining 
-cattle  for  Manchester  and  the  fact  that' at  least  one 
firm — the  Manchester  Liners,  Limited — were  com- 
jnenoing  to  land  cattle  at  Birkenhead  from  Jslan- 
chester-bound  ships,  induced  me  to  report  repeatedly 
to  my  committee  the  desirability  of  taking  steps. to  try 
to  counteract  this  tendency.  The  smaller  Canadian 
shippers  seemed  to  be  unable  to  carry  on  business,  and 
there  wt-re  only  two  American  shippers  who  shipped 
very  casually,  Hathaway  for  not  more  than  two  or 
three  nir_uiths  at  a  time,  and  Schamberg  just  as  it 
pleased  him.  Of  the  four  services  of  steamers  which 
had  cattle  space  to  Manchester,  Messrs.  Lamport 
-and  Holt,  nf  the  New  York  service,  rfp?atedly  com- 
plained of  the  almost  impossibility  of  getting  cattle 
for  Manchester,  and  they,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  had 
commenced  to  land  cattle  at  Birkenhead  on  tlie  wav 
to  Manchester.  We  considered  that  that  was  a  dis- 
tinct mt-nare  to  the  wharf,  which  has  cost  the  rate- 
payers sonu'thing  like  £100,000  altogether,  and  it 
really  looked,  if  things  went  on  that  way,  as  if  the 
wharf  would  close  down.  I  was  convinced  that  Man- 
che'iter  was  as  good  a  market  as  any  other — better, 
if  we  could  get  the  right  people  to  come,  and  I 
advised   my   committee  that  steps  ought  to  be  taken 

I I  put  our  case  and  position  before  them  personally, 
because  I  felt  that  to  a  great  e.xtent  we  were  in  the 
hands  of  the  cattle  shippers'  agents  whose  headquarters 
were  at  Birkenhead.  In  almost  every  instance  the 
salesmen  who  sold  imported  cattle  at  Manchester  had 
hpadr(uarter>  at  Birksnhead.  They  did  not  like 
coming  to  Manchester  to  sell  cattle,  and  I  had  reason 
to  believe  thi'y  did  not  always  make  the  best  of  the 
cattle;  they  put  up,  I  thought,  very  often  unneces- 
sary expense  against  the  Manchester  cattle,  the  in- 
ference being  that  they  intended  to  let  the  shippers  see 
if  possible  that  they  would  be  better  advised  to  ship 
the  cattle  to  Birkenhead  instead  of  Manchester. 

•iCo3.  Bnfore  this  agreement  was  entered  into  had 
you  a  sufficient  supply  in  Maiifhester  for  the  needs 
of  the  people? — I  suppose  we  would  have.  When  there 
■Wire  no  cattle  at  the  foreign  animals  wharf  at  Man- 
chester the  salesmen  in  our  carcass  market  were  com- 
pelled to  go  to  Birkenhead  for  home-killed  foreign 
cattle,  with  the  result  that  additional  expense  was 
pat  on  the  beef. 

4661^.  So  far  as  the  markets  were  concerned,   there 


was  an  ample  supply  prior  to  this  particular  agree- 
ment?— Yes;  the  volume  would  be  only  the  same. 

4665.  You  suggest  that  it  was  the  trade  getting  into 
the  hands  of  fewer  people  which  caused  you  to  move. 
Am  I  right  in  suggesting  tliat  it  is  getting  into  the 
hands  of  still  fewer  people  now  ? — As  far  as  the 
American  firms  are  concerned,  yes.  There  is,  I  think, 
still  just  about  the  same  number  of  Canadian  firms 
shipping. 

4666.  Then  the  effect  of  your  actioi  has  not  been 
to  widen  the  area  of  supply  as  far  as  firms  are  con- 
cerned ? — No. 

4667.  Am  I  right  in  suggesting  that  one  of  the 
effects  was  to  placa  the  Iraae  in  an  awkward  position 
from  the  point  of  view  of  increased  prices  ? — 1  would 
not  like  to  admit  that,  in  view  of  the  great  number  of 
channels  of  supply  which  Manchester  market  has. 
They  have  got  tlie  live  cattle  market  within  a  mile 
of  our  city  abattoirs,  held  within  the  borough  of  Sal- 
ford,  one  of  the  most  important  cattle  markets  in 
England.  Of  course,  the  rural  district  around  sends 
in  a  great  many  more.  Birkenhead  is  only  an  hour's 
journey  away.  These  cattle  which  now  come  to  Man- 
chester would  have  gone  to  Birkenhead  had  we  not 
induced  them  to  come  to  Manchester,  and  5s.  a 
bullock  would  have  been  put  on  to  the  salesman  iu 
our  market. 

4668.  But  has  their  action  been  guided  more  by  the 
interests  of  the  Ship  Canal  than  by  the  interests  of 
the  market  and  of  the  people  of  Manchester? — No. 
The  wharf  was  first  opened  with  a  view  to  amplifying 
the  food  supply  of  Manchester,  and  I  think,  speaking 
as  an  oflicialj  that  the  interests  of  the  ratepayers 
and  the  public  generally  are  served  better  by  bringing 
that  supply  to  Manchester  to  the  place  where  £100,000 
of  their  money  was  laid  out  in  building  a  wharf. 

4669.  Did  you  spend,  as  a  corporation,  a  large 
sum  of  money  in  fitting  up  certain  premises  for  this 
particular  firm  ? — We  built  what  we  term  the  oleo 
house  for  the  treatment  of  fat  and  rops  and  the  stor- 
age of  hides. 

4670.  What  did  that  cost  the  Corporation?— 
Roughly,  £7,500,  complete  with  machinery. 

4671.  What  has  been  the  effect  of  the  erection  of 
this  oleo  house  on  English  traders  in  Manchester? — 
The  only  difference  I  see  as  an  official  is  this,  that 
we  now  have  something  like  66,  60  or  70  employees 
at  the  wharf  at  this  oleo  house,  whereas  before  there 
were  just  a  couple  of  men  who"  used  to  collect  this 
fat,  pack  it  up,  and  send  it  away. 

4672.  Send  it  to  whom  ? — Some  used  to  go  to  Birken- 
head for  final  treatment.  Some  used  to  go  out  of 
Manchester  to  Pendleton,  I  understand  to  the  firm  of 
Hugons.  They  used  simply  to  keep  a  couple  of  men 
collecting  the  fat  in  the  slaughterhouse.  It  was 
roughly  washed  and  put  up  into  big  hampers.  They 
sent  the  rough  to  Birkenhead  and  tlie  finer  kinds  of 
fat  to  Pendleton,  three  or  four  miles  from  Manchester, 

4673.  They  competed  with  the  English  firms  in  this 
particular  matter?— The  English  firms  did  compete. 
Within  the  last  three  or  four  months  Messrs.  Hugon's 
brokers,  who  acted,  I  considered,  rather  prematurely 
in  guing  up  their  premises  at  the  wharf,  have  asked 
for  accommodation  again,  because  they  are  now  hand- 
ling fat  from  Canadian  cattle.  They  have  had  to 
ask  for  their  premises  back  again,  which  they  gave 
up  very  shortly  after  this  arrangement  commenced, 
under  the  impression,  apparently,  that  there  would 
be  no  more  business  for  them  to  do  there. 

4674.  Could  you  say  what  the  effect  has  been  upon 
the  business  of  firms  like  Hugon,  or  any  other  firms 
dealing  in  the  same  way?— I  could  not. 

4675.  Is  it  within  your  knowledge  that  these  firms 
were  nearly  ruined  ?— I  have  no  knowledge  beyond 
this  that  the  fat  *at  did  go  to  thorn  from  American 
cattle  now  goes  to  Morris  themselves.  They  also  com- 
pete against  Hugons  in  the  market  for  the  ifat  of  other 
people,  but  I  really  think  that  the  question  ought  to 
be  answered  by  the  fact  that  if  tlie  wharf  had  been 
closed,  Hugons  would  have  been  in  a  worse  position 
at  "n  are  in  now,  for  they  would  have  got  none 

4676.  Has  not  the  price  of  fat  increased  consider- 
ably since  these  people  have  had  control  of  the  British 
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market?— I  believe  it  has.  I  hear  that  more  is  given 
for  the  fat  since  competition  has  been  introduced.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  Hugons  had  it  all  their  own  way 
in  Manchester  bsfore. 

4677.  Apart  from  having  it  their  own  way,  you 
admit  that  the  price  of  fat  has  gone  up  considerably? 
—I  believe  it  has  all  over  the  country. 

4678.  You  stated  there  is  a  feeling  against  the 
American  firms  in  the  market.  State  the  nature  of 
the  feeling  ?— There  was  a  feeling  when  this  Morris 
arrangement  was  first  commenced  that  they  would, 
perhaps,  kill  and  put  their  own  cattle  on  the  market, 
and  compete  with  those  who  were  only  in  a  measure 
buying  the  cattle.  Further,  the  American  methods 
don't  p.lto^ether  appeal  to  the  British  trader.  I  am 
sorry  to  say  ho  is  not  always  so  up  to  date  in  his 
methods  as  the  Americans  are.  Their  organisation 
seems  very  complete,  and  the  English  traders  don't 
seem  always  prepared  to  meet  it. 

4679.  Was  not  the  market  established  in  the  in- 
tei-ests  of  the  English  trader? — Yes. 

46S0.  Whatever  his  methods  may  be? — If  the 
American  firm  handles  a  bigger  volume  of  business 
over  the  s»m»  area,  it  is  the  British  trader's  fault,  to 
some  extent,  because  he  is  not  so  pushful  in  his  busi- 
ness methods. 

4681.  There  are  various  ways  of  bsing  pushful  in 
this  life.  From  statement  .7  it  appears  that  the 
num'oer  of  consignors  has  been  gradually  reduced  ? — • 
Yes. 

4682.  And  in  the  first  six  months  of  this  year  there 
is  only  one  shipper  ?— From  the  United  States,  yes — 
that  is  Jlorris. 

4683.  Xo  one  else  has  a  look  in  ?— There  are  no 
ships  available  on  which  anyone  else  can  take  space. 
Morris  have  engaged  all  the  cattle  space  on  the 
steamers    trading   to    Manchester   from    Philadelphia 

.  and  Boston. 

•  4681.  Tliat  is  one  effect  of  the  combination? — Not 
to  my  knowledge.  Morris'  have  made  tho  arrange- 
ment with  tho  shipping  conipanii's.  No  other  name 
appears  in  it. 

4685.  This  firm  unfortunately  can  command  the 
whole  of  the  conveyances  to  Manchester? — The  posi- 
tion was  this :  the  firms  owning  the  cattle  steamers 
were  in  such  a  position  that  they  had  to 
take  from  3s.  6d.  to  7s.  6d.  less  to  Manchester  than 
they  were  getting  to  Liverpool,  and  the  shipments 
were  so  fitful  they  were  driven  to  take  anything  they 
could  get,  and  when  an  offer  was  made  to  them  to 
take  all  tho  spaca  in  thoir  steamers  for  throe  years, 
no  doubt  th?y  would  be  very  pleased  to  enter  into  it 
■with  any  firm. 

4686.  Is  it  satisfactory  to  you  as  responsible  for 
the  conduct  of  the  wharf  that  the  shipments  should 
bo  in  the  hands  of  one  firm  ? — There  has  been  nothing 
to  the  contrary.  Morris'  have  conducted  their  busi- 
ness in  a  manner  perfectly  satisfactory  to  us  since 
they  have  been  at  the  wharf.  , 

4687.  As  responsible  official,  do  you  consider  it 
satisfactory  that  these  shipments  should  be  in  the 
hands  of  one  firm? — That  is  from  the  American 
ports  only.  We  get  shipments  from  Canadian  ports 
also.  I  have  heard  Messrs.  Moitis's  salesman  say 
they  would  welcome  more  comnetition  at  our  wharf  ; 
ho  likes  other  shippers  having  cattle  there,  and  he 
finds  that  there  is  a  "better  feeling  towards  him  when 
there  .".re  other  cattle  there  than  when  he  alone  has 
got  them. 

4688.  Taking  this  statement,  probably  the  supply 
for  the  12  months  will  be  tho  largest  on  record? — In 
1905  we  had  just  under  30,000. 

46S0.  The  figures  for  this  particular  period, 
12,660  for  the  six  months,  would  be  the  largest  quan- 
tity on  record? — No,  though  tho  iii;uros  I  previously 
gave,  up  to  Nov.  26th.  1908  (i.e.,  about  eight  months 
from  April  1st),  probably  would  be.  The  Mon-is  Com- 
pany, I  ought  to  say,  did  ship  cattle  to  Manchester 
about  thrc-e  years  ago.  They  tried  it  for  12  months, 
and  gave  it  up  b.causo  they  said  in  Manchester  the 
bye-products  were  legs  profit. -.ble  and  tho  expenses 
against  cattle  were  highor  tlnn  in  Birkenhead,  and 
they  could  not  continue. 


4690.  Y'ou  have  with  your  eyes  open— I  say  it  with 
all  respect— placed  this  large  volume  of  trade  in  the 
hands  of  one  firm  ?— I  don't  see  that  we  had  any 
option.  If  one  firm  approached  the  lines  of  stea- 
mers, and  liked  to  engage  their  space,  we  really  had 
no   option. 

4691.  You  stated  that  before  this  agreement  was 
entered  into  the  supplies  were  ample? — Yes. 

4692.  Then,  from  my  point  of  view,  it  was  unneces- 
sary to  have  entered  into  this  agreement? — That  is 
a  matter  of  opinion.  If  a  salesman  at  Manchester 
is  to  pay  5s.  more  for  a  bullock,  and  to  buy  his 
cattle  at  Birkenhead,  whilst  we  have  a  wharf  wast- 
ing at  Manchester. 

4693.  Would  not  it  be  to  the  advantage  of  the 
wharf,  and  of  the  people  of  Manchester,  to  have  com- 
petition?—We  should  like  to  see  more  lines  oi 
steamers  coming  in,  and  we  hope  that  eventually 
Manchester  will  have  as  much  competition  as  any 
other  port.  Of  course,  one  must  remember  that 
shipping  matters  are  limited  in  Manchester  as  com- 
pared with  other  ports,  and  until  the  shipping  trade 
of  Manchester  has  a  greater  volume,  and  there  are 
competitive  lines  from  some  of  the  ports,  I  am  afraid 
wo  will  be  very  much  in  that  position.  From  Boston 
there  is  only  one  service,  as  also  from  New  York  and 
Philadelphia  there  is  only  one  service,  so  that  there 
is  no  competition  between  the  shipping  firms  trading 
between   those   ports   and   Manchester. 

4694.  What  has  been,  the  effect  on  the  price  of 
the  meat  since  this  firm  got  the  control? — I  don't 
think  it  has  had  any  effect  whatever.  Prices  seem  to 
automatically  level  with  Birkenhead  and  London.  If 
a  meat  salesman  comes  to  onr  wharf  and  thinks  he 
could  do  better  at  Birkenhead,  he  would  not  scruple 
to  go  there,  if  ho  thought  he  could  make  that  5s., 
which  they  reckon  is  the  difference  between  a  bullock 
at  Birkenhead  and  Manchester. 

4695.  I  think  you  admitted  that  this  English  Pro- 
ducts Company  belongs  to  the  American  firm  we  are 
speaking  of?— I  know  the  Morris  Company  appoint 
the  staff. 

4696.  That  is  a  fair  indication  it  belongs  to  them  ? 
• — I  should  think  they  have  a  strong  interest  in  it. 

4697.  Y^ou  are  not  certain  as  to  where  their  in- 
fluence commences  and  ends?- — I  am  afraid  not. 

4698.  You  have  some  shrewd  suspicion  that  It  does 
not  end  where  they  say  it  does  ? — I  could  not  say  that. 

4699.  When  you  went  out  with  your  chairman,  did 
you  take  out  any  terms  which  you  were  to  negotiate 
with  this  particular  firm  or  other  firms? — We  took 
out  no  terms  at  all.  We  just  felt  that  the  advantages 
of  our  market  had  not  been  put  to  them -in  a  way  in 
which  a  personal  interview  could  put  it  before  them. 
I  know,  for  instance,  that  these  people  seemed  to 
welcome  a  visit  from  the  Manchester  Corporation.  I 
have  always  found  American  and  Canadian  firms  very 
willing  to  listen,  if  you  can  show  them  something 
which  is  to  their  interest.  T  was  able  to  show  these 
firms,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  something  was  being 
given  away,  in  my  opinion,  by  shipping  to  Birken- 
head as  against  shipping  to  Manchester.  I  remember, 
in  our  own  interests,  I  pointed  out  to  Mr.  Morris  it 
was  frequently  the  case  that  buyers  came  to  our  wharf 
and  asked  for  the  use  of  our  telephone  to  cheapen 
his  cattle  at  Birkenhead ;  and  when  we  had  cattle  on 
offer  at  Manchester  they  would  actually  telephone  to 
his  salesman  at  Birkenhead,  asking  if  he  had  anything 
to  suit  them,  and  whether  he  would  make  it  worth 
their  while  if  they  left  the  cattle  alone  at  Manchester 
and  went  to  Birkenhead.  Mr.  Morris  was  very  much 
impressed  by  that.     I  knew  it  was  frequently  done. 

4700.  AVere  you  considerably  surprised  when  yon 
found  that  the  other  firms  were  not  prepared  to  nego- 
tiate with  you? — I  should  have  been  less  surprised 
if  none  of  them  had  consenti-d,  from  the  character 
they  had  of  the  Manchester  market  before  we  went 
out.     We  went  out  to  try  to  induce  them  to  ship. 

4701.  Y'ou  were  not  surprised  at  the  other  firms 
refusing  to  negotiate  with  you?— Not  at  all;  consi- 
dering the  limited  shipping  facilities  to  Manchester. 
it  did  not  surprise  me  to  find  they  were  not  prepared 
to  split  straws.  The  volume  of  business  done  by  some 
of  these  firms  is  so  larje  that  really  with  the  limited 
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air.ount  of  shipping  available  to  Manchester  for  cattle- 
carrying  it  would  have  been  surprising  if  we  could 
have  got  two  or  three  firms  to  enter  into  it. 

4702.  Now,  you  say  there  is  an  apparent  desire 
of  the  other  firms  who  refused  a  while  ago  to  come 
into  the  market  ?— That  is  so. 

4703.  Can  you  give  any  reason  why  that  desire 
sprang  up?— They  find  that  Morris  got  an  advantage 
over  them.  Manchester  is  the  centre  of  population 
of  8,000,000  of  people.  Take  a  radius  of  40  miles 
from  Manchester  and  you  have  a  bigger  population 
than  you  have  within  the  same  radius  of  London. 
Here  is  Morris  in  the  centre  of  it,  and  they  say,  "  We 
cannot  afford  to  be  out  of  it.  If  wo  are  going  to  lose 
5s.  a  bullock  at  Birkenhead  as  compared  with  Man- 
chester, we  cannot  afford  to  let  Morris  get  ahead." 

4704.  The  market  that  was  undesirable  is  now  de- 
sirable ?— They  thought  it  was  undesirable  because 
their  own  salesmen  were  antagonistic  to  Manchester. 
Their  English  staffs  were  antagonistic  to  Manchester ; 
it  wag  onTy  natural  that  tliey  preferred  to  conduct  the 
whole  of  their  business  from  their  offices  in  Birkenliead 
if  they  could  do  so. 

4705.  There  must  be  a  substantial  reason  why  the 
firms  who  refused  the  offer  a  little  while  ago  are  now 
desirous  of  coming  into  the  market? — I  cannot  see 
any  other  reason  than  that.  They  think  that  Morris 
is  doing  in  Manchester  the  thing  I  had  reason  to 
believe  he  would  have  done. 

4706.  Is  this  new-born  desire  the  result  of  the  con- 
trol which  the  firm  have  got  over  the  market?— I 
cannot  say  that. 

4707.  You  are  on  the  spot;  you  know  the  posi- 
tion?— I  know  a  great  many  meat  salesmen  from 
Leeds,  Sheffield,  Huddersfield,  Birmingham,  and 
other  places  are  now  coming  to  Mancliester  who 
never  came  before.  They  are  making  JIanchester 
the  depot  for  their  supplies  through  Morris,  whilst 
Swift  and  other  firms  still  have  cattle  at  Birken- 
head. Ifi  ManohesttT  were  a  dearer  market  they 
would  not  do  that.  Morris  have  been  getting  rearer 
to  the  centre  of  distribution,  and  it  see.ms  to  me  that 
,Swift  and  these  other  firms  at  Birkenhead  recog- 
nise that  they  are  losing  some  of  their  country 
customers  who' are  now  coming  to  Manchester.  They 
find  that  they  cannot  afford  to  let  that  go  on,  and 
they  want  to  come  to  Manchester  too. 

4708.  Have  any  negotiations  proceeded  between  the 
Corporation  and  these  other  firms  with  regard  to 
their  admission  to  the  market?— No.  It  is  our  Cana- 
dian agent's  business  in  the  ordinary  course  of  his 
duties  to  call  from  time  to  time  on  all  probable 
shippers  not  only  with  regard  to  cattle,  but  also  other 
goods,  and  it  has  been  brought  out  in  the  course  of 
his  interviews  that  the  other  firms  are  now  desirous — 
at  any  rate,  they  have  made  inquiries  which  make 
him  believe  they  are  desirous — of  the  establishment 
of  lines  of  steamers  or  for  some  other  method  by 
which  they  could  ship  cattle  to  Manchester  as  well  as 
Morris. 

4709.  What  becomes  of  the  hides  belonging  to  the 
American  firm  in  Manchester? — I  believe  most  of  them 
go  to  Canada. 

4710.  (Mr.  Field.)  In  Table  A  you  say  there  were 
30,726  animals  killed  on  the  premises  and  125,000 
sheep.  Can  you  give  me  an  idea  how  many  of  the 
cattle  were  American  cattle? — Those  killed  on  the 
premises  are  the  natives.  They  are  the  only  ones 
that  would  be  natives.  These  figures  have  reference 
to  the  city  abattoirs  where  Irish  and  British  animals 
are  killed,  and  not  to  the  foreign  animals  wharf. 

4711.  Can  you  give  me  an  idea  of  how  many  foreign 
cattle  were  killed  ? — You  get  that  in  Statement  B.  In 
the  fourth  column  you  will  see  that  the  number  of 
carcasses  from  foreign  cattle  killed  at  Old  Trafford 
wharf  which  were  exposed  for  sale  in  1908  was  17,983, 
and  from  Birkenhead  13,515. 

4712.  So  they  practically  balance  one  another 
almost? — ^Yes  ;  but  for  the  six  months  ending  Septem- 
ber you  will  find  a  lesser  proportion  killed  at  Birken- 
heafl  and  a  larger  proportion  killed  at  our  own  wharf. 

4713.  That  is  on  account  of  the  increased  facilities 
yon  havf-  given? — Yes. 


4714.  You  .gave  the  chairman  a  statement  of  the 
stallage  space  of  the  three  American  firms,  but  that 
would  not  give  any  idea  of  the  amount  of  business 
done  because  you  can  do  as  much  in  a  small  place 
frequently  as  you  can  in  a  bigger  place.  Would  you 
be  able  to  give  the  chairman  an  estimate  of  the  busi- 
ness done  outside  what  may  be  termed  the  area  ? — 
Yes ;  by  getting  out  the  amount  paid  in  tolls  by  each 
of  the  firms  in  the  carcass  market  for  the  last  12 
months  I  can  show  it.    I  will  do  that  and  send  it  in. 

4715.  You  erected  an  oleo  house  for  Messrs.  Morris 
at  a  cost  of  £7,500.  Is  there  any  such  facility  given 
to  the  home  producers? — They  never  asked  for  it. 
They  have  not  the  cattle  in  the  first  place.  This 
American  firm  was  the  only  American  iirm  that 
offered,  on  our  conditions,  to  send  cattle  to  Man- 
chester. I  have  no  doubt  any  others,  whether  Cana- 
dians or  anyone  else,  would  have  been  accommodated. 
Of  course,  Kuglish  firms  are  out  of  the  question  as 
this  is  the  foreign  animals  wharf. 

Did  you  think  as  an  official  of  the  Corporation  that 
you  could  offer  to  any  American  firm  facilities  that 
were  not  available • 

(Chairman.)  I  don't  think  that  is  material  unless 
you  can  show  that  it  is  going  to  help  us  to  ascertain 
whether  there  is  or  is  not  a  combination. 

(Mr.  Fidd.)  If  Morris  is  one  of  the  combination,  as 
it  is  generally  admitted  he  is,  it  is  a  proper  ques- 
tion to  ask  why  special  terras  were  given  to  the  com- 
bination in  opposition  to  native  traders. 

4715a.  (Chairman.)  In  that  way,  as  showing  facili- 
ties for  combination  as  against  English  traders,  per- 
haps it  is  material? — It  was  the  only  condition  on 
which  we  could  yet  the  cattle. 

4716.  Mr.  Field  wants  to  know  whether  in  point  of 
fact  it  did  not  give  an  advantage  to  the  American  firm 
as  against  the  English  trader,  and  not  whether  it  was 
desirable? — I  suppcsj  it  has  done  that,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  but  it  IS  again  governed  by  the  fact  that  none  of 
them  would  have  got  it  if  we  had  not  got  the  cattle, 
if  we  had  been  in  the  same  position,  for  instance,  as 
Bristol,  Hull,  or  Newcastle.  Bristol  had  nearly  as  many 
cattle  as  we  hp.d  last  year.  This  year  it  had  134.  Hull 
has  not  had  a  single  beast.  Newcastle  is  closed,  South- 
ampton is  closed,  ;{nd  Glasgow  has  had  a  large  decline. 
All  rouinl  Go.OOO  cattle  less  have  been  shipped  from 
American  and  Canadian  ports.  Manchester  would 
naturally  have  gone  tha  way  of  Bristol,  Hull,  and 
Newcastle  but  for  what  we  did,  so  it  would  not  have 
been  a  question  of  advantage.  Neither  Hugon  nor 
any  other  firm  engaged  would  have  had  any  animals 
or  bye-products  because  the  shipowners  could  not  have 
continued  to  run  the  ships  unless  they  got  the  cattle. 

4717.  AVas  it  Councillor  Hornby,  who  was  president 
of  tlie  Butchers'  Association,  who  went  to  America? — 
He  was  president  of  the  Butchers'  Association  somo 
years  ago. 

4718.  In  reference  to  the  hides  going  back  to 
America  or  Canada,  are  you  aware  tnat  they  send 
them  all  back? — I  know  most  of  them  go  back  to 
Canada.  Previous  to  the  Morris  Company  coming  to 
Manchester  they  used  to  go  to  Birkenhead.  Where 
they  went  to  from  there  I  could  not  say. 

4719  Did  you  say  the  Corporation  has  an  agent  iri 
Canada  and  America  ? — They  have  an  agent  located  in 
Toronto.  One  of  his  duties  is  to  visit  the  American 
centres  from   time  to  time. 

4720.  With  a  view  to  obtaining  imports? — As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  he  is  joint  agent  of  the  Manchester  Cor- 
poration and  the  ship  canal  company,  so  he  not  only 
includes  the  supply  of  cattle  in  his  duties,  but  he 
also  endeavours  to  obtain  shipments  generally. 

4721.  He  is  a  kind  of  produce  agent  for  impc.ris?^ 
He  is  there  to  visit  shippers  who  ship  or  are  likely  to 
ship  goods  or  cattle  to  this  country  from  either 
Canada  or  the  United  States,  and  to  induce  (hem  if 
possible  to  ship  to  Manchester. 

4722.  Is  there  any  such  agent  as  that  in  Ireland 
or  any  other  portion  of  the  British  Islands? — I  don't 
know.  The  Manchester  Corporation  has  no  market 
at  which  Irish  cattle  can  be  sold.     Salford  has  that. 

Practically  Salford  supplies  Manchester — is  not  that 
so. 

(Chairman.)  Thr>  Manchester  Corporation  has  no  in- 
terest in   Salford  Market. 
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4728.  (Mr.  Field.)  If  the  Salford  marktt  were  shut 
up  Manchester  might  starve  unless  for  fortign  cattle? 
— I  don't  know. 

4734.  You  say  the  Amorican  firms  have  the  English 
Products  Company?— That  is  the  firm  registered  in 
that  nnm.>  sinre  they  commenced  at  the  foreign 
animals  wharf  at  Manchester. 

4725.  Could  you  tell  us  what  there  is  English  in 
that  company  ? — The  location. 

4726.  You  say  that  only  one  American  firm — Morris 
— brings  cattle  in  to  Manchester? — ^Yes. 

4727.  Do  you  consider  that  you  are  playing  into 
the  hands  of  the  Trust  by  giving  them  certain  facili- 
ties with  regard  to  Manchester?— Officially  I  could 
<mly  say  this — I  have  no  knowledge  of  the  Trust. 

4728.  According  to  the  arranfjemente  made  with 
regard  to  the  space  on  the  steamships,  none  of  the  other 
American  firms  comjiete  for  it?— I  can  only  say  that 
each  individual  shipper  was  canvassed  repeatedly  in 
the  endeavour  to  get  them  to  take  the  space  that 
Morris  eventually  took.  For  years  it  had  been  a 
matter  of  great  anxiety  to  the  steamship  companies, 
and  Mr.  Hornby  and  myself  called  on  each  of  the 
steamship  companies  before  we  left  for  America,  and 
each  of  them  informed  us  what  a  great  anxiety  the 
cattle-carrying  traffic  had  been  to  them,  and  it  was 
hinted  that  the  business  was  of  su^h  a  character  that 
they  really  did  not  care  whether  they  continued  it  or 
not.  One  of  the  firms  at  least  had  commenced  to  land 
cattle  at  Birkenhead  because  they  could  not  get  them 
for  Manchester. 

4729.  Was  it  as  much  in  the  interests  of  the  ship 
canal  as  of  the  consignments  in  the  market  that  you 
went  to  induce  them  to  give  facilities  to  the  Trust  ? — 
As  regards  the  ship  canal 

(Chairman.)  I  don't  think  that  the  motives  of  the 
corporation  come  in. 

4730.  (Mr.  Weddcl.)  I  understand  you  had  a  very 
considerable   experience   in   shipping  ? — Yes. 

4731.  Were  you  in  the  mercantile  marine? — ^Yes. 

4732.  So  you  know  exactly  what  you  are  talking 
about  in  shipping  matters? — Yes. 

4733.  Have  you  any  arrangement  with  Morris  and 
Company  to  exclude  any  of  these  shippers  from  the 
United  States  to  Manchester? — No. 

4734.  It  is  simply  a  matter  of  the  shipping.  They 
control  the  shipping,  and,  therefore,  nobody  else  has 
an   opportunity? — Yes. 

4735.  If  some  of  these  American  shippers  were  to 
induce  shipowners  to  give  them  boats  for  Man- 
chester there  would  be  nothing  to  prevent  them  doing 
it  ? — We   should  welcome   them  doing  so.  ' 

4736.  If  you  continue  under  your  agreement  for 
the  remaining  four  months  a3  you  have  been,  you 
would  have  a  total  of  32,000  head  of  cattle  ?— About 
that.  But  this  unfortunate  outbreak  of  disease  will 
probably  knock  our  record  down. 

4737.  Is  there  anything  to  prevent  your  stall- 
holders in  the  city  market  buying  Birkenhead  beef, 
and  show^ing  it  in  their  stalls,— Kothing  at  all. 

4738.  I  suppose  they  would  be  handicapped  with 
the  additional  expenses  as  compared  with  getting  the 
cattle  in  Manchester  ?— There  is  the  additional  ex- 
pense and  deterioration.  The  cattle  would  have  to  be 
killed  the  first  thing  ihis  morning,  say,  so  that  the  beef 
would  bo  set  sufficiently  for  it  to  be  loaded  into  the 
railway  wagons  to-night.  It  would  be  put  on  the  rail 
to-night,  and  arrive  in  the  Manchester  market  by  lorry 
to-morrow  morning,  so  that  it  would  have  been 
handled  three  or  four  times ;  wliereas,  if  the  cattle 
cam©  to  our  wharf  it  could  be  killed  at  nine  Or  ten 
to-night.  It  would  be  then  set  sufficiently  for  the 
meat  porters  to  take  it  away  at  three  or  four  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  directly  off  the  hooks  in  th©  market  on 
to  the  stalls,  so  that  there  is  an  avoidance  of  deteriora- 
tion. 

4789.  Do  firms,  such  as  Arfnour's  and  Swift's, 
which  supply  Manchester  customers  from  Birkenhead 
regularly,  not  necessarily,  go  through  the  market? 
— That  is  so.  If  a  Manchester  salesman  thought  he 
would  do  the  l-16th  of  a  penny  a  lb.  better  at  Bir- 
kenhead he  wonld  go  there,  but  he  knows  very  well 
it  is  to  his  advantage  to  have  the  cattle  at  Man- 


chester. There  is  absolutely  no  compulsion  to  deal  in 
Manchester.  If  they  like  they  can  go  to  Birken- 
head and  deal  with  these  other  firms. 

4740.  (Mr.  Fountain.)  The  greater  part  of  th6  beef 
consumed  at  Manchester  is  either  imported  beef  or 
imported  foreign  animals? — You  get  the  proportion  of 
that  in  statement  A— beef  killed  on  the  premises,  that 
is,  from  English  or  Irish  cattle,  is  about  half  the 
amount  of  that  from  foreijn  sources. 

4741.  Beef  killed  on  the  premises  is  about  one- 
third  of  the  total?— Yes.  In  1908  it  was  30,000  and 
62,000  respectively. 

4742.  In  other  words,  the  imported  is  about  twice 
as  great  ?— Yes.  There  would  be  about  one-third  killed 
in  the  city  abattoirs,  one-third  at  the  foreign  animals 
whar\-es  at  Manchester  and  Birkenhead,  and  the  other 
imported.* 

4743.  Speaking  generally,  the  consumption  of  beef 
at  Manchester  is  mainly  a  consumption '  of  foreign 
beef?- Nearly  two-thirds  of  it,  I  should  say. 

4744.  The  meat  salesmen  in  the  Manchester  meat 
market  are  not  prepared  to  deal  in  imported  Ameri- 
can chilled  beef?— I  don't  say  they  are  not  prepared, 
but  they    don't. 

4745.  Can  you  give  us  any  idea  why  they  have 
adopted  that  attitude?— It  is  self-protection. 

4746.  Assuming,  as  I  understand,  that  they  have 
no  objection  to  dealing  in  beef  that  comes  from 
foreign  animals,  I  don't  understand  the  reason  for 
their  objection  to  chilled  meat  ? — It  is  very  exceptional 
for  thesi^  firms,  Swift,  Morris,  and  Armour,  to  expose 
for  sale  on  their  stalls  at  Manchester  the  carcasses  of 
cattle  which  they  themselves  have  Imported  and 
killed,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  they  do  expose  for 
sale  on  their  stalls  chilled  meat,  and  it  is  not  very 
likely  that  their  competitor  next  door  is  going  to 
buy  the  beef  from  them  and  sell  against  them. 

4747.  Practically,  the  whole  of  the  foreign  animal* 
that  are  killed  at  the  foreign  animals  wharf  ar© 
dealt  in  by  British  salesmen  in  Manchester  market?' 
— That  is  so,  with  the  e.xception  of  carcasses  des- 
patched to  other  towns. 

4748.  And  the  chilled  meat  by  agents  of  Swift, 
Morris  and  Armour? — Yes.  I  might  say  that  Swifts 
have  two  stalls,  one  which  they  limit  to  the  sale  of 
American  products  and  the  other  one  to  the  Argentine. 

4749.  After  this  decline  which  you  noticed  in  th© 
number  of  animals  landed  at  the  foreign  animals 
wharf,  which  made  it  necessary  to  enter  into  these 
negotiations,  the  number  landed  continued  consider- 
ably greater  than  it  was  in  several  of  the  .earlier  years 
in  the  table? — Yes.  You  see  in  my  statement  it  in- 
creased up  to  a  certain  point,  and  tlien  the  decrease 
commenced. 

4750-61.  You  were  afraid  they  would  decline  still 
further? — Yes.  We  had  to  recognise  the  increased 
difficulty  of  the  shipping  people.  They  kept  on  tell- 
ing us  how  very  difficult  they  found  it  to  induce  the 
shippers  to  ship  cattle  to  Manchester. 

4762.  Were  the  owners  of  the  ships  third  parties 
to  the  negotiations  between  yon  and  the  American 
firms? — Yes.  We  approached  them.  We  called  on 
them    before    going    out. 

4763.  That  is  to  say,  these  negotiations  took  place 
between  you  and  the  shipping  companies  and  the 
American  firms.  Was  it  a  consideration  offered  to 
the  American  firms  by  you  that  they  should  have 
tha  right  to  store  and  treat  the  fat? — We  did  not  go 
to  offer  them  that.     That  was  what  they  asked. 

4764.  Was  that  the  consideration  given  ? — TJiat  was 
the  consideration  we  gave.  They  told  us  they  were  not 
satisfied  with  the  facilities  at  Manchester  for  dealing 
in  bye-products,  etc.,  which  were  not  equal  to  those 
at  Birkenhead  and  Deptford,  and  that  was  a  pre-, 
liminary  to  anything  else. 

•  JVotK  hy  Witnrsi.  Tt  mnst  he  remembered  that  soine 
10,000  British  cattle  are  also  killefl  at  ])rivate  slaiiffhterhouses 
iiiiH  branch  abattoirs  in  Mancliestir.  An  approxim.-ite  esti- 
mate is  :— Abattoir  killed.  30.(100  :  lulled  in  private  slaueliter- 
hoHscs  10,000  :  liille^  at  frreign  animals  wlinrves,  ManchcBter 
and  Birkenhead,  30,000;  importetl  dcid,  30,000. 
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4765.  What  I  don't  quite  understand  is  this.  You 
say  that  the  shipping  companies  sending  cattle  to 
Manchester  were  jiarties  to  this  agreement.  You 
also  say  you  would  welcome  competition.  Did  not 
you  practically  close  down  competition  by  getting  all 
the  shipping  companies  to  enter  into  this  arrange- 
ment?— No.  Suppose  a  line  is  running  a  fortnightly 
service,  and  that  a  development  of  trade  causes  them 
to  start  a  weekly  service,  there  is  nothing  to  prevent 
any  other  firm  from  dealing  with  them. 

4766.  If  they  had  additional  cattle  space  they  could 
let  it  to  any  other  firms? — Yes. 

4767.  They  are  not  bound  to  let  Morris  have  all 
their  cattle  space,  but  only  that  on  existing  steamers  ? 
— Actually  running.  That  is  all  we  have  knowledga 
of. 

4768.  But  in  practice  you  were  parties  to  an  agree- 
ment by  which  all  the  available  space  was  to  be 
handed  over  to  Morris.  When  you  say  you  want  compe- 
tition, you  mean  you  want  an  increase  of  space? — les. 
When  we  say  we  made  ourselves  parties  to  the  agree- 
ment, the  Corporation  have  not  in  any  way  tied  them- 
selves or  agreed  to  do  anything.  The  agreement  is  all 
between  the  shippers  of  cattle  and  the  shipownrs 
interested.     We  have  no  agreement  between  them. 

4769.  You  acted  merely  in  the  capacity  of  honest 
broker? — We  tried  to  induce  them  to  listen  more 
favourably  to  the  claims  of  Manchester  as  a  market, 
and  they  then  negotiated  with  the  shipping  firms 
themselves. 

4770.  When  you  say  that  a  member  of  Swifts  has 
been  in  Manchester  to  see  what  arrangements  he 
could  make,  do  you  mean  he  was  arranging  for  other 
lines  of  steamers,  or  for  more  sailings  of  existing 
lines? — I  presume  so.  I  believe  that  the  Ship  Canal 
Company,  in  the  course  of  their  business,  have  en- 
deavoured to  induce  Swift  and  others  to  take  their 
chilled  meats,  hams,  bacon,  lard,  etc.,  direct  to  Man- 
chester instead  of  landing  them  at  Liverpool.  While 
he  w;is  in  Manchester  on  that  business,  he  also  made 
inquiries,  with  a  view  to  seeing  whether  it  was  pos- 
sible to  arrange  for  more  space  for  shipping  cattle. 

4771.  You  also  said  you  were  aware  of  agreements 
between  the  American  companies  not  to  compete  with 
each  other  for  space — that  would  mean  on  particular 
vessels.  That  would  not  exclude  the  Swift  Company 
from  trying  to  get  more  vessels  on  the  lino 
which  was  running  to  Manchester,  and  trying  to 
secure  that  additional  cattle  space? — No.  I  mean  to 
say — although  I  have  no  exact  data,  I  will  endeavour 
to  get  it — it  is  the  opinion  in  shipping  circles  that 


they  simply  confine  their  operations,  say,  one  firm  to 
Boston,  another  to  Philadelphia,  another  to  Balti- 
more, and  so  on,  and  one  says  to  the  other :  "  If 
you  don't  touch  Baltimore  space,  we  won't  compete 
against  you  in  Boston,"  and  so  on.  That  was  the 
suggestion. 

(Mr.  Field.)  Would  not  that  practically  carry  cut 
the  idea  of  having  a  monopoly  of  the  servic3  ? 

4772.  (Mi\  Fountain.)  That  is  what  I  was  inclined 
to  suggest.  If  the  companies  have  agreements  with 
each  other  not  to  compete  for  shipping  space,  and 
the  firm  of  Morris  have  secured  by  virtue  of  this  agree- 
ment all  the  existing  space,  it  practically  means  that 
there  is  an  agreement  between  the  companies  that 
Morris  shall  have  this  trade? — I  see  your  point.  I 
a;n  I'irold  i  could  not  carry  it  that  far.  Manchester  is 
in  such  an  entirely  different  position  from  other  ports 
which  have  competitive  lines  running  to  them  that 
what  would  happen  in  the  event  of  any  of  the  present 
lines  accelerating  their  sen-ice  or  new  lines  being  com- 
menced to  Manchester  would  not  be  governed,  neces- 
sarily, by  any  arrangement  by  which  these  firms  agree 
not  to  compete  for  cattle  space  to  certain  other  ports, 
if  such  agreements  exist. 

477.3.  You  think  that  however  the  agreement  limits 
them  in  competition  for  existing  space  it  would  not 
affect  what  might  happen  supposing  more  shipping 
space  were  available? — I  think  not. 

4774.  (Mr.  Weddel.)  During  the  three  years  agree- 
ment Morris  and  Company  have  the  exclusive  use  of 
the  plant  for  the  treatment  of  fat  which  you  erected 
at  a  cost  of  £7,000?— That  is  so. 

4775.  To  that  extent  any  other  firm  coming  in 
would  be  handicapped.  They  could  not  treat  the  bye- 
products  to  the  same  advantage  as  Morris  and  Com- 
pany. They  would  either  have  to  sell  the  fat  to 
Morris  or  send  it  away? — Hugon  and  Co.  or  any  other 
firm  that  is  dealing  in  fat  has  a  perfect  libsrty  to  buy, 
and  shippers'  agents  can  either  sell  to  Morris  or  Hugon 
or  Ilugon's  broker,  as  th>y  did  before. 

4776.  (Chairman.)  About  what  is  the  date  of  Mr. 
Louis  Swift's  visit  to  Manchester  ? — I  should  think  it 
was  during  the  early  part  of  this  summer. 

4777.  About  May  or  June? — Yes. 

4778.  What  was  the  date  of  the  advances  made  to 
your  agent  in  Chicago? — Quite  recently. 

4779.  Sulzberger's  inquiries  are  quite  recent? — Yea. 
In  fact,  the  representatives  of  the  firm  were  in  Man- 
chester only  the  week  before  last.  That  is  the  first 
advance  we  have  ever  had  from  that  firm. 


E.  Fletcher,  Esq.,  examined. 


4780.  (Chairman.)  You  are  managing  director  of 
Messrs    W.  and  R.  Fletcher  ?— Yes. 

4781.  They  have  ten  wholesale  branches  and 
about  300  retail  shops  in  England  and  Wales,  and 
also  freezing  works  at  Geclong ? — Yes. 

4782.  They  draw  their  supplies  mainly  from  Argen- 
tina and  Australasia  ? — Yes. 

4783.  What  proportion  do  you  take  from  the 
United  States,  roughly? — About  10  per  cent. 

4784  You  used  to  deal  more  extensively  with 
Chicago  ? — Yes. 

4785.  What  made  you  change? — The  higher  prices 
ruling  for  United  States  beef  made  it  more  difficult  to 
compete  with  the  pe<jple  who  were  dealing  in  meat 
from  the  Argentine  and  .\ustralia. 

4786.  I  need  not  trouble  you  to  enumerate  the 
United  States  firms,  which  are  familiar  to  us.  You 
don't  know  anything  personally  about  their  alleged 
periodic  meetings? — No. 

4787.  Yon  have  never  seen  any  evidence  of  it? — No, 
only  what  people  say — hearsay,  you  know. 

4788.  Wo  are  not  governed  by  strict  rules  of  evi- 
dence on  this  Committee  ?• — You  would  frequently  hear 
people  say  it  was  a  singular  (hing  that  the  leading 
Chicago  firms  always  quoted  the  same  price,  and  it 
was  very  difficult  to  buy  outside  those  prices. 
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4789.  Did  that  apply  to  Smithfield  as  well  as  to  Iho 
provincial  markets  ? — Yes. 

4790.  You  heard  people  say  in  iSmithfield  they 
always  quoted  the  same  price? — Yes. 

4791.  You    have  not   had    any  experienco    of  that 

yourself  ? — No. 

4792.  Have  you  any  stall? — Yes,  we  have,  but  we 
don't  deal  in  United  States  chilled  beef  in  that  mar- 
ket.    We  hardly  ever  touch  it. 

4793.  As  to  the  South  American  trade,  there  was, 
as  we  have  heard,  a  time  when  only  three  firms  were 
engaged  in  it? — Yes. 

4794.  And  they  did  make  some  attempt  to  regulate 
the  price  !—l  think  so. 

4795.  Tliat  has  practically  disappeared  with  the 
advent  of  other  firms? — Yes. 

4796.  The  first  firms  were  Sansinena,  Nelson,  and 
the  River  Plate  Fresh  Meat  Company? — Yes. 

4797.  You  concur  in  what  has  been  told  us  that 
there  is  no  kind  of  combination  in  the  New  Zealand 
or  Australian  trade? — No,  not  that  I  am  aware  of. 

4798.  At  present  do  you  think  that  the  United 
States  combination  if  it  exists  is  sufficiently  powerful 
to  regulate  prices? — Yes.  I  don't  see  any  reason  why 
they  should  not. 
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479t».  Herniate  the  prices  of  all  beef  or  only  of  their 
own  b«-f »— Thi-ir  own  beef,  of  course,  and  that  would 
directly  influence  the  others. 

4800  What  is  your  own  opinion,  apart  from  how  it 
is  «rriv.Hl  at-do  you  think  there  is  such  a  combina- 
tion or  not  f— My  own  opinion  is  that  if  the  big 
ChicBRo  firms  were  to  get  a  footing  in  the  Argentine 
there  is  no  reason  why  they  should  not  control  the 
suppli.8  from  the  United  States  and  from  the  Argen- 
tine. 

4801.  Do  you  think  such  a  combination  exists  7— 
No,  1  don't. 

480".'.  Not  as  regards  the  Argentine,  but  as  regards 
the  United  States?—!  think  it  is  very  possible  for  it 
to  exist.     I  cannot  say  whether  it  does  or  not. 

4803.  You  have  no  opinion  at  all? — I  have  an 
'  opinion  it  is  verv  easy  for  it  to  be  done.     Everyone  is 

knocked  out  of  tVade  with  the  exception  of  one  firm— 
Cudahy.  I  don't  think  they  have  ever  tried  to  regu- 
late prices.  I  cannot  say  as  to  the  others.  But  the 
fact  remains  there  are  only  about  five  shippers  includ- 
ing Cudahv  from  the  United  States,  and  anyone  will 
tell  you  it  "is  impossible  for  anyone  to  step  in  and  ship 
in  competition  with  these  big  firms. 

4804.  What  happens  if  anyone  outside  tries  to  step 
in? — He  generally  loses  his  money. 

4805.  What  is  the  method  employed  ?— That  I  could 
not  say. 

4806.  Your  company  have  never  acted  as  agents  for 
.  any  '  of  these  American  firms  ?— At   the   present  time 

w«i  act  as  agents  for  Armour's  in  about  five  different 
places. 

4807.  Can  you  tell  us  at  all  what  Armour's  pro- 
cedurp  is  with  reference  to  prices? — Yes.  We  are  not 
restricUiJ  in  any  way  whatever.  We  simply  order 
what  we  think  we  can  sell  and  give  them  an  indication 
of  .the  price  that  will  probably  be  realised,  and  they 
"ship  tlie  stufiE  wtihout,  you  might  say,  any  restric- 
tions. 

4808.  Don't  they  telegraph  to  you  anything  about 
prices  ? — No. 

4800.  Nothing  at  all  ? — They  may  indicate  what  the 
prices  are  on  the  spot,  at  the  port  where  the  stuff  is 
landed — say  Liverpool,  for  instance.  Their  beef  may 
be  making  there  a  certain  price.  If  we  say  we  can 
do  with  so  many  hinds  and  so  many  fores  at  certain 
places  they  give  us  an  indication  of  what  it  is  worth 
on  the  spot,  at  Liverpool,  and  they  naturally  expect 
we  will  make  soiiietliiiig  about  that  value. 

4810.  In  what  form  do  they  give  that  indication? — 
It  is  indicated  to  the  trade  every  Monday.  All  these 
firms  issue  price  lists.  Some  go  out  on  Saturday,  but 
the  majority  on  Monday.  In  these  price  lists  quota- 
tions are  given. 

4811.  But  you  are  not  bound  by  these  quotations? 
— No.  They  only  hold  good  from  day  tcv<lay.  Lots 
of  things  might  occur  in  the  meantime,  such  as  ships 
not  arriving  up  to  time. 

4312.  What  do  you  mean  by  saying  they  only  hold 
good  from  day  to  day  ? — You  will  find  in  these  price 
lists  the  quotations  are  only  given  for  tlie  day  on 
which  fhey  are  issued.  Provided  nothing  occurs  they 
holJ  *£«•  d  for  the  week.  It  is  only  under  exceptional 
circumstances  that  they  do  not. 

4813.  When  you  say  they  hold  good,  does  that  mean 
to  say  that  you,  as  agents,  have  got  to  sell  at  that 
price? — Yes,  or  somewhere  about.  There  are  lots  of 
firms  that  will  sell  at  inland  towns  at  almost  the 
same  price  that  they  want  to  make  at  the  port,  and 
therefore  people  will  say  "Who  pays  the  carriage?" 
That  is  £oing  on  at  present,  and  has  been  for  a 
donsiderable  time.  You  can  frequently  buy  stuff  at 
inland  towns  now  at  the  same  prices  as  at  Liver- 
pool,  London,  or  Southampton. 

4814-18.  Who  does  p'ay  the  carriage? — The  shippers, 
because  it  gives  them  a  wider  area  of  distribution 
instead  of  having  all  their  goods  concentrated  at  one 
or  two  spots.  Formerly,  when  that  was  the  rule, 
there  were  larger  fluctuations  of  price  than  at  the 
present  time. 

4810.  What  are  the  five  places  in  which  you  act  as 
agents?— Hull,  Newcastle.  SheflReld,  Leeds  and  Bir- 
mingham. 


4820.  Take  Hull.  Your  representative  at  Hull  geta 
a  telegram  on  Monday  morning  stating  the  prices  for 
hinds  and  fores? — Yes. 

4821.  Is  that  the  price  at  Hull  or  at  Liverpool? — 
They  indicate  the  value  of  the  beef  at  Liverpool,  and 
we  try  to  make  the  equivalent  of  it  at  Hull. 

4822.  That  is  to  say,  you  add  the  extra  cost  of 
carriage  to  the  price  at  Liverpool  ? — Yes,  or  if  neces- 
sary we  might  sell  at  the  same  price. 

4823.  But  you  must  not  go  below  that  price  ? — ^No. 

4824.  Do  the  other  American  firms  do  the  same? 
— I  think  it  is  on  somewhat  the  same  lines  that 
they    work. 

4825.  Do  you  know  are  they  always  the  same  prices 
sent  by  Swift's,  say,  to  their  agents?— As  regards  the 
four  or  five  big  firms,  I  think  they  always  quote  the 
same  price  for  the  best  native  chilled  beef,  as  they 
call  it,  which  is  very  different  from  the  ranch  beef. 
I  have  heard  their  representatives  say  they  have  been 
losing  money  on  these  shipments  for  years,  and  it  is 
merely  because  they  have  a  little  commercial  pride  in 
the  matter  that  they  continue  to  ship.  They  don't  want 
it  to  be  thought  they  were  £oing  to  be  knocked  out. 
Their  representatives  have  told  me  that  frequently, 
and  you  also  hear  them  say  that  within  the  nelt 
10  years  they  will  be  shipping  beef  from  the  Argentine 
to  the  United  States. 

4826.  (4fr.  Fountain.)  Are  all  the  places  in  which 
you  act  as  agents  for  Armour's  in  the  North  of  Eng- 
land ? — Yes ;  but  it  is  on  a  very  small  scale. 

4827.  The  bulk  of  their  sales  are  in  the  South  of 
England  ? — Yes,  including  London. 

4828.  They  seem,  as  far  as  I  can  gather,  to  have  a 
great  many  more  distributing  centres  in  the  South 
of  England  than  in  the  North? — Yes. 

4829.  We  have  rather  understood  that  in  the  South 
of  England  prices  were  telegraphed  daily,  and  in  the 
Nortli  of  England  they  were  telegraphed  weekly  ? — No. 
The  same  thing  applies  in  the  South. 

4830.  The  prices  are  telegraphed  weekly  in  the 
South  the  same  as  in  the  North  ? — Yes. 

4831.  Practically  the  price  you  try  to  get  is  some- 
thing between  the  price  in  the  list  and  that  price 
plus  the  cost  of  carriage,  ^ithin  those  limits  you 
have  a  free  hand? — Yes.  If  we  don't  think  we  can 
make  a  respectable  result  as  compared  with  Liver- 
pool prices  we  should  not  order  the  beef. 

4832.  You  sell  on  commission? — Yes.  We  act  as 
agents  for  Armour's  on  commission — not  a  very  large 
thing. 

4833.  Do  you  consult  at  all  with  the  agents  of  other 
American  firms  in  the  event  of  it  being  impossible 
to  dispose  of  the  beef  at  profitable  prices? — Not  at 
all 

4834.  You    never  enter   into   consultation? — Never. 

4835.  You  act  quite  independently? — Yes.  Of 
course,  these  prices  in  Liverpool  are  greatly  based 
on  supply  and  demand.  If  the  shipments  are  un- 
usually large,  naturally,   they  cut  a  little  lower. 

4836.  Are  not  these  prices  in  Liverpool  based  on 
the  Smithfield  prices  the  week  before,  to  some  ex- 
tent?— They  try  to  commence  where  they  leave  off. 

4837.  It  is  what  you  may  call  an  intelligent  anti- 
cipation of  what  the  prices  are  going  to  be  the  follow- 
ing  week? — Yes. 

4838.  {Mr.  Weddel.)  In  receiving  the  consignments 
from  Armour's  at  the  various  places,  you  have  no 
instructions  whatever  to  consult  the  representative 
of  Swift's,  or  anybody  else? — No,  because  they  assume 
to  start  with  that  we  should  not  order  it  unless  we 
were  able  to  make  a  respectable  show. 

4839.  But  things  happen  sometimes  which  you 
cannot  foresee  to  knock  the  market  down.  In  such 
an  event  you  have  no  instructions  whatever  to  con- 
sult anyone? — None  whatever. 

4840.  {Mr.  Field.)  You  have  a  freezing  place  at 
Geelong.  Does  the  bulk  of  the  stuff  you  get  come 
from  that,  or  do  you  buy  a  lot  yourselves? — We  buy 
a  lot  ourselves.  There  is  a  very  small  portion  from 
Geelong. 
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4841.  The  reason  you  have  so  little  to  do  with  the 
Chicago  people  is  because  the  supplies  from  Argentina 
and   Australia   are  becoming  greater? — Yes. 

4842.  It  has  been  stated  that  there  is  no  combi- 
nation of  any  kind  between  the  various  meat  com- 
panies in  Argentina  or  Australia  ? — None  whatever. 

4843.  There  is  too  much  competition  ? — Yes. 

4844.  Competition  in  buj-ing  the  animals  and  selling 
them  ?— Yes. 

4845.  There  is  competition  between  the  freezing 
companies,  and  there  is  no  such  thing  as  combina- 
tion between  them  ?—  None   whatever. 

4846.  Is  it  jour  opinion  that  these  companies  you 
mention  here  are  in  combiualion — Armour's,  Switt's, 
Morris  Beef  Company,  Schwarzschild  and  Sulzberger, 
and  Cudahy  ? — They  have  such  facilities  for  know- 
ing the  shipments  almost  to  an  ounce,  and  also  know- 
ing the  capabilities  of  the  London  market  and  the 
country  market,  that  it  is  quite  a  reasonable  pro- 
position for  them  to  say  on  a  certain  quantity  "  we 
shall  make  so  much  per  lb.  this  week  ;  our  prices  shall 
be  so  much." 

4847.  So  they  act  in  concert  if  they  don't  consti- 
tute themselves  a  Trust? — They  are  guided  by  circum- 
stances.    I  should  think  they  do. 

4848.  That  is  in  connection  with  freights,  and  in- 
surances, and  such  things? — And  supplies. 

4849.  Have  you  any  idea  whether  they  are  able,  or 
endeavour  at  any  time,  to  control  the  supplies — that 
is,  make  them  less  or  more? — As  I  have  said  before,  1 
think  if  the  Chicago  firms  were  to  have  the  biggest 
share  of  the  trade  in  the  Argentine,  it  would  be  quite 
easy   for  them   to  control   prices. 

4849a.  Do  you  think  at  the  present  time  they  are 
able  to  control  prices  in  the  States  and  then  rela- 
tively here  ? — N jt  so  much  here  as  in  the  States. 

4850.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  what  they  lose  here, 
or  say  they  lose  here,  is  made  up  by  the  increased 
price  charged  to  consumers  in  the  States? — Yes. 

4851.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  if  that  combination 
got  hold  to  any  great  extent  in  this  country  they 
would  be  able  to  manage  prices  in  the  same  way  as 
in  the  States? — If  they  got  control  of  the  Argentine 
supplies    they    would. 

4852.  You  don't  see  any  immediate  danger  of  that  ? 
— No,  I  don't.  We  only  hear  that  the  Chicago  firms 
are  making  offers  for  several  of  the  works  in  the 
Argentine. 

4863.  Recently  ?— Recently. 

4864.  They  have  got  one  we  know? — Yes,  and  they 
are  bidding  for  two  more  at  the  present  time. 

4855.  (Chairman.)  Which  are  those  two? — The 
Frigorifico  Argentine  and  the  La  Blanca. 

4856.  (Mr.  Field.)  Those  are  two  important  ones? 
— Two  very  important,  and  I  believe  there  is  another 
they  have  tried  to  buy — the  Smithfield  and  Argen- 
tina, and  they  openly  say  they  are  going  to  extend 
there  and  have  more  works. 

4857.  It  is  the  interest  of  the  American  firms  to 
get  hold  of  the  Argentine  trade  as  far  as  possible? — 
As  far  a.s  possible. 

4858.  A  hint  has  been  conveyed  to  me  to  that  effect 
as  a  member  of  this  Committee.     You  think  that  that 


hint  is  correct  ? — Yes,  but  there  is  a  reason  for  the 
Chicago  firms  endeavou'ring  to  have  more  works  in  the 
Argentine.  Swift  and  Company,  for  instance,  have  a 
large  organisation  over  here  which  they  are  utilising 
for  the  distribution  of  their  moat  from  the  Argentine. 
The  other  American  companies  have  not  these  sup- 
plies from  the  Argentine.  Therefore  Swift  must  have 
an  advantage  over  them.  The  other  American  com- 
panies have  an  organisation  here  similar  to  what 
Swift  has,  and,  of  course,  their  idea  is  to  supply  these 
organisations  here  with  the  supplies  from  the  Argen- 
tine. 

4859.  Can  you  toll  me  why  the  greater  part  of  the 
American  chilled  meat  comes  to  Southampton?  Is 
it  b.'cause  the  American  steamers  come  there? — Yes  ; 
and  there  is  less  cost  of  rail  to  London,  and  they 
have  very  good  facilities  at  Southampton  for  handling 
this  meat,  both  from  the  storage  point  of  view  and  for 
putting  it  on  horse  vans,  which  go  to  the  railway 
vans    right    away. 

4860.  (Chairman.)  Does  much  of  it  come  to  London 
straight  by  sea  ? — Not  a  great  lot ;  not  from  the 
States. 

4861.  (Mr.  Field.)  You  say  that  there  are  only  five 
firms  practically  engaged  in  shipping.  Thay  have 
engaged  all  the  space  on  the  boats? — Y'es. 

4862.  So  that  a  man  who  wants  to  send  independent 
shipments  from  the  United  States  has  to  look  for 
a  tramp  steamer,  as  a  rule? — Vei-y  likely. 

486a.  Which  means  an  increased  cost  ?— Probably, 
I  should  think  so.  ' 

4864.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  a  drop  in  prices  at 
Birkenhead  and  D.jptford  when  one  of  thest>  tramp 
steamers  came  in  in  order  that  a  man  who  wanted  to 
send  an  independent  cargo  should  get  less  money  for 
it? — I  cannot  say  I  have.  I  have  only  heard  of  drops 
in  price  due  to  excessive  supplies  or  a  vory  bad  de- 
mand. 

4865.  You  say  yoa  are  agent  for  Hull,  Newcastle, 
Sheffield,  Leeds  and  Birmingham.  Have  you  much 
demand  in  these  places? — Not  much. 

4866.  Do  you  generally  get  a  little  more  than  the 
Birkenhead  or  Deptford  prices  at  thess  plact>s  ?-^No. 
It  is  generally  less  for  chilled  beef. 

4867.  How  is  that?  Is  it  worse  quality? — One 
explanation  is,  one  is  what  is  known  as  bright  meat, 
and  the  other  is  chilled  or  frozen. 

4868.  Have  you  any  idea,  from   your   practical  ex- 
perience as  agent  for  these  companies,   that  tliere  is 
any   organised   attempt   to   regulate   prices    and   sup 
plies? — No.     I  have  not. 

4869.  (Mr.  Bowerman.)  What  is  the  largest  num- 
ber of  shippers  that  have  been  engaged  in  this  meat 
trade  at  any  one  time? — I  should  think  ;if  one  time 
there  were  four  or  five  more  during  the  history  of 
the  trade ;  but  there  has  never  been  a  large  number. 

4870.  I   think  you  used  the  expression   "  lost   their- 
money  "  ? — I  heard  of  one  man  who  lost  £35,000.  Th;it 
is  years  ago. 

4871.  The  price  list  to  which  you  refer  is  sent  out  , 
np  to  the  present  time? — Yes. 

4872.  You  are  not  allowed  to  sell  below  the  price 
given.  You  can  get  as  much  above  it  as  you  are. able 
— is  that  the  principle? — Yes. 
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4873.  (Chairman.)  You  are  a  salesman  in  Smith- 
field  ?— Yes. 

4874.  I  am  asked  by  the  Committee  to  state  that 
your  evidence  shall  be  submitted  to  you,  and  if  you 
desire  any  part  of  it  not  to  be  published  it  shall  not 
be  published '—Thank  you. 

4875.  You  have  had  some  considerable  opportunity 
of  knowing  the  method  of  operations  of  the  American 
firms,  I  am  told  ? — ^Yes. 

4876.  I  think  you  act  as  agent  for  one  of  them? — 
The  Swift  Beef  Company  and  Cudahy. 
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4877.  Messrs.  Cudahy  deal  mainly  in  boneless  beef? 
— No.  They  have  no  regular  shipments.  Thoy  have 
intermittent  shipments  of  quarters  of  beef,  I"  suppose, 
when  the  market  is  favourable,  but  they  ship  very 
little;  but  witli  boxed  goods,  such  as  jiork  ioins,  cli'a], 
and  all  that,  they  are  pretty  constant  .shippers,  I 
generally  sold  it  with  D.  H.  Elliott,  of  Livernoil,  when  ' 
he  had  Cudahy's  beef  to  handle.  Then  whan  !■  bought 
a  shop  myself,  and  was  in  business  en  my  own  acocurit 
in  the  market,  I  got  the  Cudahy  business,  and  lost -it 
for  a  little  time,  and  then  got  it  back  again.  It  is  all 
a  matter  of  the  best  results  they  can  get. 
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4878.  Toa  have  been  connected  with  Swift's  for  some 
little  time?— I  originally  worked  for  Swift's.  It  is 
seven  years  since  1  worked  fur  them. 

4879.  Was  that  out  there  or  here?— Here.  1  klong 
to  Lancashire. 

4880.  You  have  been  in  the  States?— Y»s,  scvcial 
times.     I  was  there  last  year. 

4881.  We  have  been  told  that  these  firms  work  in 
ctmcert,  to  uso  a  neutral  exprc-ssion.  What  is  your 
opinion  about  that  ?— In  my  time — I  am  speaking  now 
of  when  I  was  in  closer  touch  than  I  have  tho  oppor- 
tunity of  being  now  ;  I  am  merely  a  commissioi  agont, 
and  don't  knuw  anything  about'  the  inside  working 
now — 1  know  they  tried  several  experiments  as  regards 
opening  these  agencies  all  round  and  putting  the  meat 
on  the  market.  I  don't  think  there  was  very  much 
•access  about  that.  I  can  say  now  that  wu  get  all 
the  meat  we  can  handle.  They  want  to  know  how 
much  we  can  put  through  the  shops.  There  Is  no 
trouble  about  it  now.  As  much  as  I  ask  for  I  get.  ^ 
1  had  a  very  large  quantity  to-day. 

4882.  What  we  really  want  to  know  is  how  far  you 
think  that  these  four  or  five  big  American  firms  act  in 
concert  with  one  another? — I  don't  believe  they  do. 

4893.  Do  you  think  they  never  did? — I  think  they 
tiied  several  experiments  to  get  at  the  thing  in  the 
beginning,  but  ttiey  always  found  it  a  failure.  I  am 
speaking  now  from  general  knowledge,  because  I 
travelled  tho  country  and  opened  many  of  the  places 
for  Swift's  years  ago  at  the  commencement  of  the 
business. 

4884.  {Mr.  Weddcl.)  Do  you  mean  in  Swift's  ser- 
vice?— Yes.     In  the  answers  to  the  queries  put  to  me 

I  say  about  price  that  there  is  no  uniformity  in 
prices,  as  the  daily  fluctuations  are  naturally  regulated 
by  the  law  of  supply  and  demand.  I  will  explain  it 
in  this  way.  Suppose  Smithfield  Marktt  is  making 
4i..  per  stone  they  post  to  their  agents,  or  they  did  at 
that  time — I  don't  know  that  they  do  it  now  ;  I  rather 
think  they  have  discontinued  it  and  give  them  a  free 
hand — "  London  market  hinds  4s. ,"  and  they  take  an 
average  for  fore-quarters,  for  instance,  2s.,  and  they 
«*pect  them  to  get  something  like  the  London  price. 

4885.  (Chairman.)  What  is  really  important  from 
our  point  of  view  is  whether  that  was  done  by  each 
American  firm  ojf  its  own  bat,  or  whether  there  was 
some  kind  of  consultation  between  Swift's  and 
Armour's,  fcr  instance,  and  others  before  tho  tele- 
grams were  sent  out? — I  would  not  say  there  was  r.ot 
some  kind  of  agreement  as  to  what  they  were  to  read 
tho  markets  at.  Every  man  does  not  read  it  alike. 
A  great  deal  depends  on  the  quality  of  the  goods 
handled.  Take  Argentine  beef  to-day.  You  might 
ask  the  price  of  quarters,  hinds,  and  fores  all  over 
the  market,  and  it  would  be  anything  from  2s.  2d. 
to  28.  8d.,  according  to  tho  quality  and  condition  of 
tho  goods  that  each  particular  firm  has  got  to  handle, 
so  I  could  not  see  how  they  could  give  a  price  and 
say  what  the  market  was  that  day  unless  each 
specialised. 

4886.  We  really  want  to  know  exactly  the  method 
that  was  employed,  for  the  purpose  of  this  particular 
branch  of  the  inquiry.  Is  it  your  view  that  Messrs. 
Swift  or  their  representatives  and  Messrs.  Armour's 
and  tho  others  met  together  and  consulted  as  to  what 
they  thought  was  the  price  of  the  day,  and  agreed  on 
a  figure,  and  telegraphed  to  their  agents,  or  did  each 
go  off  and  telegraph  their  own  idea  ?— At  this  time  I 

II  ight  probably  be  at  Eastbourne  or  at  Manchester— I 
was  all  round  tho  country.  1  have  seen  when  none 
of  the  telegrams  agreed  ;  I  have  set-n  times  when  e^ch 
4i88  been  different,  but  I  must  admit  that  originally  I 
think  they  tried  to  get  at  as  near  a  price  that  each 
would  suggest  as  poaeible. 

4887.  You  think  there  was  some  kind  of  consulta- 
tion in  that  way? — A  man  might  meet  another  in  the 
market,  and  consult  with  him.  It  is  a  very  common 
thing  to  meet  a  competitor. 

4B38.  We  merely  want  to  know  what  the  facts  are? 
-—I  am  speaking  g  nerally,  and  I  think  it  is  impos- 
sible to  arrange  prices  for  Smithfield  Market.  I  con- 
fino  myself  to  Smithfield,  and  do  not  go  outside  it. 

4889.  We  have  been  told  this  afternoon  by  a  gentle- 
msn  of  considerable  experience  that  in  point  of  fact 


the  prices  of  the  big  North  Americans  are  always  the 
same? — I  should  not  think  so. 

4890.  For  chilled  beef  ?— No,  it  is  not  in  the  market. 

4800a.  Let  us  confine  our  observations  to  Smith- 
field.  You  say  that  Armours  and  Swifts,  for  instance; 
ask  different  prices  for  the  same  quality  of  beef  ? — No. 
I  think  it  is  according  to  the  quality ;  I  must  say 
that. 

4891.  When  they  have  the  same  quality  of  beef  to 
sell  do  they  always  ask  the  same  price? — No.  The 
average  would  show  that. 

•1892.  Do  you  think  there  is  a  kind  of  arrangement 
between  them  as  to  holding  back  supplies  when  the 
market  is  favourable  or  untavourable  l — I  don't  know 
that  they  have  any  arrangement,  but  I  know  this, 
that  there  are  different  days  in  the  week  that  are  more 
favourable  to  market  your  goods  on.  Take  to-day, 
Monday.  It  is  a  better  day  than  Tuesday.  The  sup- 
plies in  the  year  round  will  be  higher  on  Tuesday 
than  on  Monday. 

4892.  Do  you  think  this  would  bo  at  all  possible? 
Suppose  Swifts  had  a  cargo  coming  forward  and 
Armours  already  had  a  cargo  in,  do  you  think 
Armours  might  go  to  Swifts  and  say,  "  Don't  press 
your  cargo  forward.  I  want  to  get  rid  of  my  stuS 
before  yours  comes  on  (he  market,"  and  that  Swifts 
would  agree  to  that? — For  chilled  beef  I  don't  see  how 
they  could  do  that.  The  life  of  chilled  beef  at  the 
most  is  only  four  days.  If  you  are  going  to  do  that 
it  will  depreciate  the  value  to  start  with.  Of  course, 
I  don't  know  the  inside  working. 

4893.  I  am  merely  trying  to  find  out  the  facts.  You 
can  help  us  on.  You  say  there  is  no  very  consider- 
able holding  of  foreign  firms  at  Smithfield  ? — No. 

4894.  You  say  that,  generally  speaking,  the  London 
market  governs  meat  value  throughout  tho  United 
Kingdom? — Yes.  The  price  of  beef  on  tho  London 
market. 

4895.  That  would  be  true  for  the  South  of  England  ? 
— For  the  North  as  well. 

4890.  Does  this  strike  you  as  a  probable  account  of 
what  happens :  If  one  competitor  has  got  a  ship  of 
beef  in,  and  puts  it  into  cold  storage,  it  will  cost  him 
a  penny  a  lb.  per  week? — Per  stone,  not  per  lb. 

4897.  In  addition  to  that,  thera  will  be  deteriora- 
tion in  quality;  consequently,  if  he  can,  he  induces 
his  other  competitors  to  wait  a  day  or  two  to  allow 
him  to  market  his  beef,  and  not  put  so  much  on  the 
market  as  to  bring  down  his  prices? — That,  possibly, 
would  be  so,  especially  if  his  boat  is  oflf  condition, 
which  happens  many  times.  He  might  ask  a  com- 
petitor. Last  Friday  it  happened  that  there  were 
9,000  quarters  in  a  boat  in  such  condition  that  it 
could  not  be  kept,  but  must  be  marketed,  and  prices 
went  down,  I  think,  2d.  per  lb.  from  two  weeks  pre- 
viously. 

4898.  You  say,  so  far  as  tho  theory  of  combination 
is  concerned,  in  your  opinion,  it  is  absolutely  imprac- 
ticable anywhere:  what  do  you  mean  by  that? — ^A 
combination  to  make  a  set  price  around  the  country. 
I  think  it  is  impossible.  They  may  try  it.  It  does 
not  work.  Take  Brighton,  Croydon,  Kingston,  and 
other  places  where  the  American  firms  have  got 
agencies  whose  supplies  do  not  come  on  the  market 
at  Smithfield.  Suppose  they  said  :  "  We  shall  charge 
3s.  for  Argentine  hinds"  at  Croydon,  or  Brighton,  and 
any  of  these  places,  they  would  find  they  would  have 
the  meat  they  would  ship  there  left  on  their  hands ; 
because  the  butchers  there  are  smart  enough  to  know 
what  the  London  markets  are.  They  are  kept  posted 
by  people  like  mo.  I  will  ship  beef  to  Croydon,  or 
anywhere  else,  if  a  man  gives  me  an  order  and  I 
know  that  his  money  is  good  enough.  Butchers  would 
order  it  from  Smithfield,  and  get  it  out  rather  than 
pay  more  than  the  London  prices. 

4899.  Do  you  think  they  do,  in  fact,  telegraph  their 
agents,  and  that  their  agents  are  practically  bound 
to  sell  at  their  prices  ? — I  am  convinced  they  telegraph 
the  price  of  the  market,  but  I  don't  think  tho  agent 
or  the  manager  is  bound  in  any  way.  They  are  pro- 
bably expected  to  get  somewhere  about  the  market 
price,  and  would  be  called  up  if  they  did  not;  but 
they  would  bo  called  up  worse  if  it  was  left  on  their 
hands.     If  I  am  going  to  make  a  mistake  I  would  make 
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a  mistake  in  selling  and  not  have  it  left  on  my  hands. 
I  am  speaking  from  some  experience  of  the  way  they 
handle  it.  I  had  to  do  with  Mr.  G.  F.  Swift  when  he 
was  over  here.  He  said  he  would  forgive  a  bad  sale 
any  day  but  not  a  bad  debt.  He  was  a  good  judge. 
I  have  tried  to  store  meat  to  get  a  better  acount.  I 
was  told  it  was  not  their  policy  to  store  meat.  The 
idea  was  to  sell  it  rapidly,  because  other  supplies  are 
continually  following. 

4900.  They  did  not  want  to  lose  their  reputation  ? 
— That  is,  by  keeping  chilled  meat  and  decrying  tho 
value  of  it.  Another  thing  about  Mr.  Swift  was 
that  he  did  not  encourage  the  large  buyers.  He 
would  rather  sell  800  quarters  of  beef  to  800  different 
butchers  than  to  one  man. 

4901.  {Mr.  Bovxrman.)  You  suggest  it  is  impossible 
for  a  combination  of  these  firms  to  exist  here? — As 
regards  Smithfield  market.  If  they  tried  to  make  a 
special  line  of  it  for  themselves  they  would  find  a 
supply  from  other  places  pretty  quickly.  I  think  I 
know  that. 

4902.  Is  there  any  combination  in  America  as  far 
as  you  know  ? — There  are  lots  of  rumours.  I  don't 
know  anything  about  the  working.  Any  time  I  have 
gone  over  to  America  I  have  gone  on  my  own  busi- 
ness, to  dig  up  my  trade  for  my  business  here,  but 
I  don't  know  anything  about  that. 

4903.  It  is  common  knowledge  that  there  is  a  beef 
trust  in  America  ? — So  they  say.  Possibly  there  may 
be  soma  truth  in  it,  but  I  could  have  no  knowledge  of 
that. 

4904.  You  are  acting  for  firms  connected  with  that 
Trust  ? — I  am  acting  for  Swifts  and  Cudahys  and 
otlier  senders.  I  am  not  entirely  dependent  upon  any 
American  firms.  My  dealings  outside  the  American 
firms  consist  of  fully  50  per  cent.  Colonial  goods  and 
South  American  sheep.  Here  in  the  nine  months 
from -the  1st  of  January  to  the  1st  of  October,  1908, 
you  have  36,500  and  118,000  Colonials — that  is  Aus- 
tralian. 

4905-6.  How  long  have  you  been  connected  with 
Smithfield  ?— In  1897  I  canu  to  Smithfield. 

490".  During  that  time  have  these  American  firms 
increased  their  holdings  and  influence  ? — They  have 
increased  their  holdings. 

4908.  And  are  still  increasing  them  ? — Yes,  but  I 
may  say  I  am  responsible  for  them  increasing  by  one. 

4909.  You  agree  that  they  are  increasing  their 
holdings  in  the  market? — No,  except  that  I  wish  to 
explain  about  the  annexe.  Anyone  knowing  anything 
aliout  Smithfield  will  know  it  was  a  white  elephant 
on  the  hands  of  the  Corporation  for  ysars.  Numerous 
firms  tried  to  run  their  shops  and  do  their  business 
there,  and  they  had  to  quit. 

4910.  I  think  you  stated  that  Mr.  Swift  said  he 
would  never  forgive'a  bad  debt?^He  would  forgive  a 
bad  sale,  but  not  a  bad  debt. 

4911.  Do  you  know  anything  of  what  is  termed  the 
black  list  in  connection  with  the  American  system  of 
trading  ? — No. 

4912.  You  have  never  heard  of  the  black  list? — I 
have  heard  speak  of  a  black  list,  but  I  have  had 
nothing  to  do  with  any  black  list. 

4913.  I  am  not  suggesting  any  such  thing.  What 
have  you  heard  with  regard  to  a  black  list?— I  have 
heard  that  there  was  a  black  list,  and  I  have  had 
good  reason  to  know  that  what  is  inferred  that  they 
don't  make  any  bad  debts  does  not  apply,  because  the 
reason  I  left  Swifts  seven  years  ago  was  I  made  a  bad 
debt.  They  did  not  wish  me  to  quit  at  all.  I  was 
so  upset  about  it  I  tendered  the  money.  It  was  a 
large  amount — £300  or  £400.  I  paid  up  the  amount. 
Mr.  Swift  sent  it  back,  and  said  my  services  were 
recognised  and  would  not  accept  it,  but  in  the  mean- 
time I  had  engaged  with  D.  H.  Elliott,  and  that  was 
the  last  time  I  was  with  Swifts. 

4914.  As  an  Englishman  you  resented  the  American 
methods?— I  cannot  say  I  resented  them.  They  paid 
me  well.  I  commenced  with  a  very  low  salary  and 
was  getting  a  very  large  one  when  I  left. 


4915.  You  threw  up  your  connection  through  this 
question  of  the  bad  debt? — I  felt  that  I  was  in  fault, 
and  paid  up  and  C|uit. 

4916.  What  is  the  definition  of  black  list  ?— I  could 
not  say.     You  could  read  it  any  way. 

4917.  How  do  you  read  it? — I  remember  one  time — 
and  it  was  not  the  American  firms  that  had  the  black 
list,  as  I  know — it  was  in  Manchester  abattoirs,  and 
they  put  up  in  the  office — this  is  the  general  traders 
in  the  abattoirs — that  so  and  so  had  not  paid  their 
accounts.  But  it  was  so  near  the  law  they  took  it 
down  quickly.  That  is  the  black  list  1  have  heard 
of,  but  with  the  American  firms  I  don't  know  anything 
about  it,  otherwise  I  should  not  have  been  hit  for 
about  £700  in  the  last  five  weeks. 

4918.  You  stated  you  had  no  difficulty  in  getting 
any  supply  you  needed  during  this  year? — No. 

4919.  That  applies  to  the  whole  of  the  year? — ■ 
You  must  understand  I  am  dealing  in  the  Argentine 
as  well  as  the  chilled  beef.  When  the  chilled  beef 
was  very  short,  we  certainly  did  not  get  as  much  as 
we  could  have  sold  of  that  particular  grade  of  beef, 
but  we  have  had  more  Argentine  than  we  could  mar- 
ket. 

4920.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  you  have  had  no  diffi- 
culty in  getting  all  the  supplies  you  wanted? — Not 
Ijorsonally. 

4921.  The  price  went  up  considerably  during  por- 
tion of  the  year? — Yes. 

4922.  Although  there  was  no  shortage  in  the  supply  ? 
— Yes.  There  was  a  shortage  generally  in  the  market, 
but  I  am  speaking  personally. 

4923.  So  far  as  you  are  concerned,  you  got  all  you 
wanted  ? — Yes. 

4924.  Prices  went  up  in  spite  of  that? — The  supply 
in  the  market  was  so  short.  They  came  down  consider- 
ably quicker  when  the  shipments  began,  when  they 
could  get  the  freight.  But  for  the  freight  there  would 
have  been  more  Argentine  here.  There  were  hundreds 
of  thousands  in  store. 

4925.  {Mr.  Weddel.)  The  principal  shortage  was 
in  chilled  beef  from  the  States  ? — Yes.  There  was 
hundreds  of  thousands  in  store  in  Argentina,  and  they 
could  not  got  the  space. 

4926.  (Mr.  Field.)  Was  it  due  to  the  price  of  the 
freight,  or  that  there  was  no  room  ? — They  had  not  tho 
vessels.  One  difficulty  in  particular  was  the  mail 
steamers.  They  could  have  got  tliem,  but  the  mail 
steamer  does  not  go  up  to  the  works,  and  they  would 
have  to  barge  it  out.  They  have  had  to  buy  a  barge, 
and  they  have  sent  it  out.  It  is  now  in  working  order, 
and  we  are  getting  an  excess  of  supplies. 

4927.  (Mr.  Bmcerman.)  How  long  have  you  been 
in  Smitfifield  acting  as  agent  for  Swift's  ? — About  a 
year 

4928.  Is  it  within  your  knowledge  that  supplies 
are  kept  back  at  times? — No.  My  orders  are  to  sell, 
and  clear  the  shop  every  day,  and  not  to  store  any- 
thing  at   all. 

4929.  You  have  no  knowledge  of  any  system  by 
which  the  prices  are  kept  up  or  regulated? — It  is 
absolutely  impossible.  If  they  were  regulated  they 
would  never  get  down  from  4s.  4d.  for  prime  hind- 
quarters in  two  months  to  2s.  per  stone,  and  not  be 
sold   at  that. 

4930.  (j)fr.  Field.)  Ihat  is  Argentine?— Yes ;  but 
that  is  the  particular  line  I  am  in  for  Swift's.  I 
handle  Swift's  Argentine  meat. 

4931.  You  don't  handle  the  chilled  beef  for  Swift's? 
— I  have  that  as  well,    and  the  Argentine  chilled. 

4932.  (Mr.  Bowerman.)  Is  it  within  your  know- 
ledge that  these  United  States  firms  are  getting  a 
f'jothold  in  Argentina  1 — It  is  within  my  knowledge 
that  Swift  has  an  interest  in  La  Plata.  Whether 
other  houses  are  going  in  I  could  not  say. 

4933.  If  they  get  that  footing,  as  you  suggested, 
they  are  getting — — ? — No.  I  did  not  suggest  that. 
I  say  that  Swift's  have  taken  an  interest  in  Ihe  La 
Plata  business.  As  to  the  other  people,  I  have  no 
means  of  knowing  what  they  are  doing,  and  I  have 
no  means  of  getting  to  know. 
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4834  Have  you  always  had  a  free  hand  in  the 
•elling  of  the  meat  ?— Absolutely.  It  is  left  to  my 
judgment. 

4935.  .\t  any  price  you  can  get?— It  is  left  to  ray 
iudenient  to  get  the  best  price  possible.  1  ain  not 
posted  in  the  market  at  all.  I  read  the  market  as 
1  see  it,  as  a  business  man.  I  am  also  a  buyer,  and 
have  to  know  something  about  the  business,  and  1 
•m  supposed  to  get  the  market  price.  They  have 
their  own  shops,  and  can  compare  the  prices  they 
make  with  my  prices  as  a  salesman,  and  they  can 
come  to  my  place  at  any  time  and  examine  my 
books  to  see  that  they  are  getting  all  that  they  are 
entitled  to,  and  it  is  a  matter  of  common  knowledge 
that  everybody  has  not  always  done  that. 

4836.  Do  the  American  firms  in  Smithfield  compete 
one  against   the  other? — Yes. 

4937.  In  what  respect?— I  have  got  a  shop  right 
opposite  Morris.  ,  Swift's  have  got  a  shop  on  the 
other  side  of  Morris's  which  they  gave  a  lot  of 
money  for.  They  are  very  keen  to  serve  any  customer 
that  oomes  along.     The  butchers  will  tell  you  that. 

4938.  Do  you  suggest  they  trade  against  one 
another  at  less  than  the  regulation  price  ?— No.  They 
try  to  get  as  much  as  they  can. 

4939.  Are  you  allowed  to  go  below  a  certain  price  ? 
—You  are  allowed  to  sell  to  the  best  of  your  ability. 
If  you  don't  make  something  like  a  reasonable  market 
price  they  would  not  send  on  commission  to  you. 
They  would  cut  their  supplies  down.  I  get  all  1 
want,  but  I  get  an  average  market  price  all  round. 

4940.  May  I  take  it  from  you  that  no  combination 
exists  to  regulate  the  supply  or  to  fix  the  price  ?— Not 
to  my  knowledge. 

4941.  And  that  such  a  combination  is  practically 
impossible? — It  is  impracticable.  There  is  nothing 
impossible. 

4942.  You  would  not  even  suppose  they  are  attempt- 
ing to  control  Smithfield  ?— If  they  ever  did  I  think 
they  have  given  it  up.  The  moment  they  begin  to 
do  that  the  supplies  from  all  parts  of  the  world  would 
come  in.  I  know  one  firm  would  be  right  on  it.  I 
am  not  in  sympathy  with  any  outside  importers.  I 
am  a  trader  in  Smithfield.  I  have  my  money  invested 
in  my  shops  there.  My  interest  is  there.  I  will 
back  Smithfield  all  the  time.  It  is  where  I  have  had 
to  get  my  living  and  work  for  the  last  10  or  12  years, 
and  I  think  I  am  well  known  to  everybody  for  saying 
what  I  think  and  what  I  believe. 

4949.  So  far  as  these  big  beef  firms  are  concerned 
financially  they  must  exercise  great  power? — I  don't 
know  that  Swift's  with  all  their  money  or  Armour's 
can  buy  on  any  more  advantageous  terms  from  any 
colonial  shipper  than  I  can. 

4950.  Have  we  any  firm  in  this  country  of  financial 
influence  corresponding  to  that  of  these  American 
firms?— That  is  a  very  big  question.  Probably  many 
American  firms  that  look  very  big  on  paper  are  not  as 
well  off  as  others. 

4951.  Are  wo  becoming  more  dependent  on  the 
American  firms  for  be?f  supplies  than  we  were  10  yt'ars 
ago  or  five  years  ago? — No.  I  think  we  are  getting 
less  dependent  on  them.  I  don't  think  it  will  fe  many 
years  before  they  are  shipping  beef  to  New  York  from 
the  Argentine.  I  hawe  a  letter  here  this  morning  from 
the  "  Butchers'  Advocate,"  a  journal  in  America  ask- 
ing me  if  it  was  true,  as  was  reported,  that  Argentine 
ilieep  were  going  to  be  shipped  to  New  York.  Here  is 
the  letter. 

4962.  It  has  been  stated  here  that  the  representa- 
tives of  these  American  firms  meet  regularly  and 
arrange  prices :  is  that  within  your  knowledge  or 
not  1 — No.     I  don't  think  they  do  at  all. 

4963.  Are  you  in  a  position  to  say  definitely  one 
way  or  another? — No.  That  is  asking  me  something 
outside  my  province,  but  I  don't  know  of  any  arrange- 
ment or  meetings  about  either  prices  or  supplies. 

4954.  It  is  commonly  believed  in  Smithfield  to  be 
the  case?- There  are  lots  of  things  believed  in  Smith- 
field that  are  not  true. 

-  ■  Questions  4943  to  4948  omitteii. 


4956.  Your  answer  to  the  question  is  that  nothing 
of  the  kind  is  done?— I  am  under  that  impressioa 
certainly  ;  not  as  far  as  my  business  is  concerned, 
and  I  handle  a  considerable  amount. 

4956.  Do  you  stand  alone  in  your  opinion  in  Smith- 
field?— No. 

4957.  Well,  nearly  alone? — Probably. 

4958.  {Mr.  Field.)  Do  I  understand  you  were  doing 
business  in  Manchester? — I  am  a  Manchester  man, 
and  I  went  down  to  the  abattoirs  there. 

4959.  You  are  not  doing  business  in  Manchester  at 
present? — No.  I  am  in  Smithfield.  That  is  the  only 
place  I  have  got. 

4960.  You  say  in  your  precis,  "  I  would  estimate  the 
total  foreign  holding  in  Smithfield  does  not  exceed 
5  to  10  per  cent.  This  estimate  includes  both  Amerl-  , 
can  and  Continental  firms."  Do  you  mean  by  that 
the  number  cf  stalls  that  are  held  in  Smithfield  I — Yes- 
There  are  over  600  altogether.  I  have  one  shop.  No. 
612. 

4961.  There  are  about  650? — I  could  enumerate 
every  shop  the  Americans  have  got,  from  memory 
now. 

4962.  Have  not  they  got  shops  under  other  names- 
than  American  names  ? — Not  to  my  knowledge.  There- 
is  one,  Henry  Scott,  who  is  manager  for  Hammond's. 
It  is  reported  to  be  Hammond's  shop.  It  is  put  ia 
his  name  for  the  Markets  Committee. 

4963.  You  have  stall  612  ?— I  have  five  stalls  there> 

4964.  Do  you  sell  different  classes  of  meat  at  each. 
of  these  stalls  ? — Yes.  At  273  and  274  1  have  got 
practically  one  shop.  There  are  two  numbers.  In 
one  I  have  the  Irish  pigs.  The  next  is  the  States 
chilled  beef.  Following  on  again  is  mutton  and  lamb 
in  ccaisignments  and  Canterbury  lamb.  Then  we  have- 
American  chilled  fore-quarters,  and  on  the  side  again 
we  have  the  Argentine  chilled.  That  represents  "-Vi- 
and 274.  602  is  in  the  annexe  that  I  am  practically 
the  pioneer  of  opening  and  getting  it  to  go.  It  is 
bringing  in  now  £2,000  to  £3,000  to  the  Corporation. 
where  it  was  a  dead  loss.  That  shop  uses  States- 
chilled  beef  on  one  side  and  the  Argentine  on  the 
other.  In  607  in  the  annexe  we  have  nothing  but 
frozen  beef  and  hard  frozen  New  Zealand,  Australian 
and  Argentine,  and  612  we  have  for  Argentine  sheep 
and  colonial  lambs  and  offal. 

4965.  You  said  that  Swift  gave  a  large  price  for  hi* 
shop.  How  much  did  he  give? — For  the  two  shops- 
under  the  clock  it  was  rumoured,  I  understand,  about 
£15,000.  These  were  the  two  shops  bought  from, 
Frost  and  another  man. 

4966.  What  does  he  pay  per  week  for  that? — I  could 
not   tell  you. 

4967.  The  amount  is  not  very  high? — No.  This  i» 
in  the  chief  avenue.  It  is  less  than  in  the  annexe. 
But  when  I  took  the  annexe  shop  the  Corporation  took 
off  a  certain  amount  of  the  rent  to  get  a  beginning  at 
all.  I  paid  this  year  very  nearly  £1,000  in  tolls  in 
addition  to  the  rent. 

4968.  You  say  tliat  there  is  no  uniformity  in  prices, 
which  are  naturally  regulated  by  the  laws  of  supply 
and  demand.  But  there  are  other  factors.  Th» 
weather  is  a  very  considerable  factor? — Yes. 

4969.  It  means  a  half-penny  in  the  lb.  very  fre- 
quently?— Yes.     It  did  to-day. 

4970.  It  made  it  drop  to-day?— Yes. 

4971.  Then  there  is  quality  also? — Yes.  Say  I  have 
500  hind-quarters  of  beef.  To  get  the  whole  value  of 
that  you  could  not  sell  it  in  one  bulk.  You  have  got 
to  go  through  that  and  pull  out  the  best  and  get  them. 
One  kind  of  hinds  are  cheap  at  3s.  and  another  are 
dear  at  2s.  2d.,  because  the  quality  is  different.  The 
thing  is  left  to  the  judgment  of  the  salesman. 

4972.  Weather  and  quality  are  very  often  greater 
factors  than  supply  ? — Yes,  that  is  so. 

4973.  What  is  the  percentage  of  foreign  meat  sold 
in  Smithfield  as  compared  with  the  native  supply  1  Is 
it  70  per  cent.  ?— I  should  think  so.  It  would  be  70 
per  cent,  at  least. 

4974.  Seventy  per  cent,  of  the  meat  trade  of  London 
is  dependent  on  the  foreigner  ?— I  should  think  at  th« 
present  moment  it  is. 
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4975.  If  the  foreigners  by  a  combination  among 
themselves  could  amve  at  what  may  be  called  con- 
centrated action  they  could  starve  out  London  if  they 
liked? — No,  they  could  not. 

4976.  Tliey  could  raise  the  price? — Temporarily 
they  might,  but  it  would  not  last  five  minutes,  the 
moment  they  get  the  prices  up.  If  your  country  ever 
does  its  duty  we  will  never  need  any  foreigners.  I 
have  lived  in  Dublin  and  know  about  the  Irish  trade. 
As  I  came  through  the  market  this  morning  there 
were  thousands  of  Dutch  pigs  coming  in  in  most 
beautiful  condition  dressed.  When  you  come  round 
and  see  a  small  Irish  lot,  any  way  at  all,  what  chance 
have  they?     None  at  all,. 

4977.  Is  there  any  opposition  between  Cudahy  and 
Swift?  They  don't  deal  in -the  same  article  exactly? 
— I  don't  think  there  is  any  opposition  because  I 
handle  both  their  goods. 

4978.  Is  there  any  agreement  between  them  ? — Abso- 
lutely,  no. 

4979.  How  did  you  come  to  give  up  Mr.  Elliott  in 
Liverpool? — I  did  not  give  up  D.  H.  Elliott.  I  could 
have  been  with  him  for  ever.  Cudahy's  thought  they 
could  handle  the  business  themselves.  They  tried  to 
make  an  arrangernent  with  Mr.  Elliott,  but  he  is  a 
man  of  the  kind  that  don't  want  any  arrangement 
with  anybody.  He  brought  the  business  to  B.  W.  Par- 
sons here,  whose  part  was  to  provide  the  shops  in 
Smithfield  market,  while  he  was  to  provide  the  busi- 
ness, and  ho  managed  to  sell  the  meat.  Eventually 
Cudahy's  took  over  the  business.  I  saw  this  was 
ooming  about  and  I  bought  this  shop  of  Sketchley's, 
which  cost  me  £10,000.  I  did  not  have  Cudahy's  busi- 
ness right  away,  but  I  eventually  got  it,  and  then 
Swift's. 

4980.  With  regard  to  what  is  called  the  black  list, 
has  it  come  within  your  knowledge  that  the  American 
firms,  I  don't  say  make  out  a  list  but,  convey  to  one 
another  the  fact  that  a  butcher  does  not  pay  up  at 
th-}  end  of  the  week  and  that  the  other  firms  refuse  to 
sell  him  goods? — That  does  not  apply  to  me. 

4981.  You  are  all  right.  You  are  a  commission 
agent? — Yes.  If  I  make  a  bad  debt  I  have  got  to 
■stand    it. 

4982.  Has  the  other  arrangement  ever  come  to  your 
knowledge? — No,  it  has  not.  In  fact,  I  don't  have 
anything  to  do  with  the  ofiice  work  or  arrangements. 

4983.  It  is  done  all  the  same,  in  my  opinion.  You 
never  saw  a  black  list? — Not  an  American  black  list. 
The  one  I  told  you  about  was  issued  by  Manchester 
firms. 

4984.  With  regard  to  pigs,  do  you  attribute  the 
loss  of  your  Irish  pig  trade  to  the  fact  that  you  did 
not  combine  with  these  other  men  ? — I  did  not  com- 
bine and  agree  as  to  the  price  to  be  paid. 

4985.  Do  you  think  the  manner  in  which  the  Irish 
pigs  are  handled  and  brought  on  your  market  has  had 
a  very  bad  effect  on  them  ?— Diabolical. 

4886.  I   quite  agree, 
dead  ? — Yes. 

4987.  Not  live  pigs?— I  have  had  them  sent  alive  as 
well.  They  are  nearly  as  horrid.  It  would  not  need 
a  practical  man  to  see  the  horrible  condition  they 
come  in. 

4988.  To  what  do  you  attribute  that? — Carelessness 
in  dressin'g  and  not  having  facilities  for  transit.  They 
bring  it  along  and  throw  it  down  just  like  a  dead  dog 
in  front  of  my  shop. 

4989.  Would  you  agree  with  me  in  the  view  that  the 
conditions  of  transit  are  very  much  to  blame  in  con- 
nection with  the  whole  live  stock  trade  of  Ireland  7— 
Yes. 

4990.  And  that  we  lose  half-a-miUion  a  year  on  live 
stock  through  this  cause?-— The  cattle  that  come  4,000 
miles  come  in  100  per  cent,  better  condition  than  the 
cattle  that  come  from  Ireland,  and  until  you  get 
better  facilities  for  handling  them  you  may  as  well 
get  out  of  the  business.  If  you  tackle  it  you  can 
supply  them  all  right  from  your  country  if  you  take 
the  job. 

4991.  (Mr.  Ward.)  The  shops  in  Smithfield  are  let 
by  the  committee? — Yes. 
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4992.  At  the  end  of  a  tenancy  those  shops  are  given 
back  to  the  committee  to  allot  to  whom  they  choose  ? — • 
the  committee  say  that,  but  the  tenants  say  no. 

4993.  You  paid  £10,000  for  the  goodwill  of  one  of 
yours? — I  paid  £8,500  and  spent  £1,500  on  the  place 
to  put  in  a  cold  store  underneath  the  shop  itselt  and 
retit  the  place. 

4994.  To  whom  did  you  pay  the  money? — To  the 
previous  tenant  to  secure  the  business. 

4995.  How  did  you  secure  that  you  would  be  hia 
successor? — I  went  before  the  committee,  and  when 
they  see  that  a  man  is  a  respectable  man  who  has 
got  the  money  and  can  give  a  guarantee  and  carry  on 
the  business  they  have  no  objection  and  accept  him 
and  allow  the  man  to  sell  his  goodwill ;  but  he  has 
got  to  prove  that  he  has  got  some  gocdwill  to  sell, 
which  bkel  chley  did  in  this  matter  of  pigs.  If  I  wanted 
to  sell  my  business  I  should  have  to  prove  what  my 
business  was.  I  have  turned  over  three-quarters  of  a 
million  a  year.  Where  Sketchley  was  paying  £28  or 
£30  a  year  I  am  paying  over  £1,000  a  year.  I  have 
made  a  goodwill  for  that  business. 

4996.  So  that  although  by  the  rules  of  the  market  I 
think  I  am  right  in  saying  no  direct  transfer  is 
allowed  yet  in  practice  that  is  exactly  what  takes 
place? — If  a  man  has  got  a  business  you  would  kill 
the  whole  thing  if  you  did  not  give  him  a  chance  to 
realise  it  and  make  the  most  of  it.  We  are  not  all 
rented  alike  in  that  market.  We  are  not  all  under 
the  same  terms.  For  instance,  I  pay  tolls  in  the 
market  on  everything  I  sell.  Suppose  I  sell  ex-ship 
I  have  got  to  pay  tolls  on  that. 

4997.  {Mr.  Field.)  Does  everybody  else  have  to  pay 
tolls? — No,  only  the  latest  tenants.  If  you  took  a 
shop  now  they  would  make  you  sign  an  agreement  to 
pay  tolls  on  everything  you  sold  ex-dock.  Practically 
the  whole  of  the  sales  ex-dbck  came  into  the  market 
and   paid   tolls  again. 

4998.  I  suppose  the  same  thing  occurs  when  they 
sell  out  of  cold  storage  ?— Every  sale  I  make  I  have 
got  to  declare.  I  must  declare  each  month  I  have 
sold  so  many  sheep,  lambs,  and  so  on,  and  I  have  got 
to  pay  tolls  on  all,  whereas  a  man  who  does  not  pay 
rent  in  the  market  does  not  have  them  to  pay. 

4999.  Anywhere  within  the  market  radius? — Yes. 

5000.  Obviously  then  though  the  total  foreign  hold- 
ing is  not  more  than  from  5  to  10  per  cent,  that  is  no 
real  indication  of  the  amount  of  foreign  business? — 
Not  at  all.  They  open  agencies  all  round,  in  Croydon, 
Kingston,  and  such  places.  I  claim  that  there  ought 
to  be  a  radius  around  London  for  the  market. 

5001.  There  is  no  objection  to  the  amount  of  foreign 
business  done  in  Smithfield.  It  is  because  you  could 
have  a  lot  of  stuff  in  cold  storage  that  you  need  not 
bring  into  the  market  at  all  ?— Quite  so. 

5002.  So  that  the  percentage  of  foreign  meat  is 
greater  than  what  is  represented  ?— I  should  think 
considerably. 

5003.  (Mr.  Weddel.)  You  were  in  the  service  of 
.Swift  and  Company  a  good  many  years  ago  and  had 
the  supervising  of  branches  in  different  towns?  Did 
the  prices  go  from  London  to  each  of  the  towns?— 
J  hey  would  wire  me  at  whichever  town  I  was  at— 
London  hinds  and  fores  so  much. 

5004.  Suppose  by  some  circumstance  which  could 
not  well  be  foreseen  the  market  in  these  towns 
dropped,  had  you  to  consult  the  agents  of  other 
American  companies  in  these  towns  before  sellinc?— 
Never.  ° 

5005.  You  had  a  free  hand  entirely?— I  had  a  free 
hand  practically.  I  was  a  pioneer  in  a  lot  of  the 
places.     I  went  along  and  sold  the  meat. 

5006.  Irrespective  of  what  anybody  el.se  did  ?— That 
was  my  position. 

5007.  Now,  in  Smithfield,  when  you  get  meat  to  sell 
for  Swifts  or  Cudahys  you  have  no  limits  given  to 
you.     It  is  left  to  your  judgment? — Absolutely. 

5008.  If  you  think  the  market  a  little  bit  weak?— 
I  get  out  as  quickly  as  I  can. 

5009.  It  is  left  to  your  judgment  absolutely? — Yes. 

5010.  But  judgment  comes  down  on  you  next  morn- 
ing?—If  I  am  wrong.     Sometimes  I  have  sold  it,  and 
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the  market  has  gone  up  on  me.    I  have  a  free  hand. 
1  would  not  have  it  any  other  way. 

5011.  It  has  been  stntwl  that  in  your  shops  Cudahy 
and  Company  are  really  Swift  and  Company  ?— Yes ; 
that  is  what  I  n^fern-dto  when  I  said  there  are  lots 
of  reports  in  Smithfield  market  which  are  not  true. 
It  is  not  true  in  any  shape  or  form.  My  company 
was  formed  in  September,  1907. 

5012.  {Mr.  Fifld.)  Do  I  understand  that  the 
Corporation  can  at  any  time  determine  your  weekly 
tenancy? — Yes,  if  they  found  the  tenant  doing  any- 

,  thinR  wronR,   but  as  long  as  he  behaves  himself  the 
market  tenants  would  create  a  row  if  he  was  interfered 
.with. 

5013.  Have  not  they  evicted  some  tenants  lately  ? — 
There  has  been  a  reason  for  it. 


5014.  (Mr.  Weddel.)  In  every  trade  there  is  what 
vou  may  call  a  black  list;  that  is  traders  compare 
notes  as  to  who  has  not  paid  and  so  on ;  but  the  in- 
sinuation has  been  made  that  there  is  a  black  list  of 
people  who  may  be  able  to  pay,  but  have  done  some- 
thing disagreeable  to  some  of  the  American  shippers, 
and  that  these  people  are  black  listed  against  the 
other  shippers:  you  don't  know  anything  about  that? 
— No,  and  I  think  it  is  not  true.  They  are  all  too 
keen  about  money. 

5015.'  But  it  is  quite  a  common  thing  to  compare 
notes? — I  might  send  out  to  another  place  to  see  if 
a  certain  man's  cheque  was  good  enough. 

5016.  That  would  be  quite  a  justifiable  practice? — 
Yes. 

5017.  Outside  that  you  know  nothing? — I  do  not. 


Committee  adjourns  until  Monday,  7th  December,  1908,  at  12  noon. 
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Lord  ROBERT  CECIL,  K.C.,  M.P.  (Chairman). 
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W.  Field,  Esq.,  M.P. 


W.  Weddel,  Esq. 

Pebcy  Ashley,  Esq.  (SMetiry) 


Sir  Charles  Owess,  examined. 


5018.  (Chairman.)  Y'ou  are  general  manager  cf  the 
South- Western  Railway?— I  am. 

5019.  You  are  familiar,  no  doubt,  with  all  that  took 
place  in  reference  to  the  establishment  of  slaughter- 
houses, etc.,  at  Southampton? — Fully. 

6090.  That  is  the  point  on  which  I  would  desire  to 
ask  you  a  few  words,  because  certain  statements  have 
been  made  to  us.  We  want  to  know  what  the  facts 
actually  were.  When  were  they  est*blished? — The 
scheme  was  first  submitted  to  the  South-Westcrn  Com- 
pany in.  October,  18.98,  by  a  company  calling  them- 
selves the  International "  Cold  Storage  and  I.airago 
Company,  and  they  approached  us  and  asked  us 
whctiicr  we  would  provide  cold  storage  and  lairage 
accommodation  as  landlords,  this  company  being  our 
t«'nants.  We  entered  into  an  agreement  with  them 
under  which  they  undertook  to  pay  us  a  certain  rent 
for  the  accommodation,  and  wo  then  applied  to  the 
Board  of  Agriculture  and  asked  them  for  a  licenso 
to  use  a  certain  pa.rt  of  the  docks  as  a  landing-place 
for  foreign  animals.  That  application  for  a  license 
was  considered  at  Southampton  by  a  representative  of 
the  Board  of  Agriculture,  and  was  strongly  opposed 
on  behalf  of  the  City  of  London,  more  particularly 
in  the  interests  of  Dentford,  but  after  a  somewhat  pro- 
longed hearing  tho  Board  of  Agriculture  decided  to 
grant  tho  license,  and  it  was  issued  on  the  15th  of 
May,  1003. 

6021.  That  was  a  considerable  lime  after  the  founda- 
tion of  tho  company? — Yes,  a  considerable  time,  un- 
doubtedly. 

6022.  It  was  granted  in  1903.  Were  any  steps  taken 
on  it? — Yes.  We  have  never  acted  as  principals  in 
any  negotiations  that  have  taken  place. 

5023.  So  I  understand  ?— The  Cold  Storage  Company 
were  our  tenants,  but  we.  of  course,  controlled  the 
railway   as  between   Southampton    and    Ijondon,   and 


therefore  it  was  more  or  less  necessary  for  them   to 
bring  us  into  the  negotiations  which  they  carried  on. 

6024.  Who  were  the  Cold  Storage  people?— I  can- 
not give  you  the  names  of  the  individuals.  I  may 
say  they  have  changed  almost  entirely  once  or  twice, 
owing  to  reconstruction,  since  the  -company  was 
originally  formed.  They  were  not  financially  success- 
ful in  the  first  instance. 

5025.  Do  you  know  who  they  were  in  the  first  in- 
stance? Wore  they  connected  with  any  meat  interest 
that  you  know  of? — No.  They  were  not  connected 
■with  any  particular  meat  trust  or  agency  of  any  sort. 
They  hoped  to  secure  business  from  such,  but  they 
were  not  directly  connected  with  them. 

5026.  Do  you  happen  to  know  whether  their  manager 
or  some  official  in  "a  position  of  considerable  trust  was 
one  of  tho  officials  of  Armour's  ?— No,  he  was  not. 
I  can  tell  you  the  name  of  the  man  they  employed 
as  negotiator,  I  think,  without  any  breach  of  faith. 
Certain  things  I  must  not  do,  which  would  be  a  breach 
of  faith. 

5027.  We  shall  submit  your  evidence  to  you,  and  if 
there  is  anything  you  don't  want  published  it  shall  be 
struck  out  "of  the  evidence,  so  that  it  shall  be  between 
us  here? — Thero  was  an  American  gentleman,  who  was 
the  negotiator,  and  who  had  very  inflated  ideas  as  to 
tho  amount  of  business  that  could  bo  done.  It  was  he, 
I  think,  who  influenced  the  other  directors  of  the  com- 
pany in  the  direction  of  entering  into  arrangements 
with  us  for  the  provision  of  this  accommodation. 

6028.  Was  ho  connected  with  any  of  the 
American  boof  firms,  do  you  think  ? — Only  in  an  in- 
direct way.  He  saw  mo  several  times,  and  mentioned 
the  names  from  time  to  time  of  practically  every 
iin]>ortant  meat  trust  or  meat  firm  in  America,  but 
never  as  their  direct  agent,   but  rather  as   an  inter- 
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mediary  between  them    and    the    Cold    Storage  Com- 
pany. 

5028a.  And  you  don't  know  how  far  he  was  autho- 
rised by  the  meat  companies  of  America  to  speak  in 
their  names? — I  don't  think  he  was  ever  directly 
authorised.  I  think  he  never  occupied  a  position 
beyond  that  of  negotiating  between  the  two. 

5029.  But  was  he  a  negotiator  on  his  own  account 
or  theirs? — On  their  account,  as  their  paid  servant 
only. 

5030.  He  was  their  paid  servant  ? — Yes. 

5031.  AVhom  was  he  paid  by?— By  the  Cold  Storage 
Company. 

5032.  And  not  by  the  American  meat  firms? — No. 
He  was  a  director  of  the  Cold  Storage  Company,  but 
he  was  more  than  a  director.  It  was  he  undertook 
all  their  business  negotiations. 

5033.  Do  you  think  that  any  of  these  people. 
Armour's  or  Morris,  were  interested  in  the  Cold 
Storage  Company  ? — No,  they  were  not. 

5034.  In  1903  they  got  the  license ;  was  anything 
done  under  that  ? — The  negotiations  went  on  for  a  long 
time,  as  I  have  told  you,  and  the  Cold  Storage  Com- 
pany could  not  secure  business,  and  in  February, 
190(3,  with  the  view  of  showing  that  they  were  fully 
ec^uipped  and  able  to  deal  with  the  business,  they 
themselves  purchased  some  200  head  of  cattle  in 
America,  imported  them,  and  had  them  slaughtered 
at  the  lairages  and  sent  up  to  London,  and  carried 
out  the  whole  business  on  their  own  account.  They 
had  to  make  special  provision  for  expert  labour  in 
dealing  with  those  consignments,  as  would  naturally 
follow,  not  being  experts  in  the  matter  themselves. 
They  were  involved  in  financial  loss,  and  did  not  re- 
peat the  experiment.  That  was  the  one  and  only  time 
that  those  lairages  were  used  for  the  import  and 
slaughter  of  foreign  animals. 

5035.  It  does  not  appear  to  have  been  a  very  suc- 
cessful undertaking? — TTiat  part  of  the  business  was 
distinctly  not  successful. 

5036.  What  was  the  other  part  of  the  business  ? — 
The  other  part,  entirely  distinct  from  that,  was  the 
cold  storage  business.  1  may  tell  you  we  have  during 
the  last  two  or  three  years  made  a  fresh  agreement 
with  the  Cold  Storage  Company,  by  which  they  sur- 
rendered to  us  the  lairages,  which  we  have  now  con- 
verted into  warehouses  ;  we  have  given  them  a  pro- 
portionate reduction  in  their  rent,  and  they  are  now 
continuing  business  solely  as  a  cold  storage  company. 

5037.  It  has  been  said  to  us  that  somebody  who  is  re- 
presented to  have  been  acting  more  or  less  in  the 
interests  of  the  beef  companies  in  America  came  to  you 
and  asked  for  a  reduction  in  rates? — Yes.  I  have 
been  approached  both  by  the  American  promoter  and 
tho  secretary  of  the  Cold  Storage  Company,  and 
strongly  urged  to  make  a  reduction  in  the  rates  as 
between  Southampton  and  London,  but  for  very  many 
reasons  I  did  not  see  my  way  to  make  the  reduction. 

5038.  The  figures  which  have  been  given  to  us  were 
that  you  were  asked  to  make  a  reduction  from  £1  per 
ton  to  12s.  6d.  ? — That  is  not  accurate.  It  is  public 
knowledge  that  we  charge  17s.  6d.  per  ton  for  this  par- 
ticular meat  from  Southampton  to  London,  including 
delivery*in  the  Smithfield  Market.  I  was  assured  more 
than  once  that  an  alteration  of  that  17s.  6d.  to  15s. 
would  have  secured  a  large  business,  but  in  view  of  the 
business  we  were  already  doing  at  the  rate  of  17s.  6d. 
from  Southampton,  and  the  possibility  of  adverse  com- 
parisons of  a  reduced  figure,  such  as  15s.,  with  the 
charge  we  were  making  for  home  produced  and  killed 
meat;  I  could  not  see  my  way  to  make  tho  reduction. 

5039.  On  whose  part  were  those  assurances  given 
you — on  tho  part  of  Messrs.  .\rmour? — Forgive  me  if 
I  don't  say  on  whose  behalf.  It  was  on  behalf  of 
one  or  two  of  the  principal  exporters  of  meat  from 
America  and  importers  of  meat  into  this  country. 

5040.  Then  you  would  rather  not  give  us  the  names  ? 
— I  am  afraid  it  would  rather  lead  to  a  breach  of  con- 
fidence, but  I  have  no  objection  to  say  this  much,  that 
negotiations  of  a  more  or  less  direct  nature  were 
entered  into  with  five  of  the  principal  American 
firms,  if  you  will  allow  me  to  say  that  without 
•pecifying  them. 
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5041.  Between  the  railway  company  and  the  meat 
lirms  ? — Exactly. 

5042.  Did  they  break  down  on  the  question  of 
terms  ? — On  the  question  simply  of  the  reduction  in 
rate.  I  was  pressed  to  make  the  reduction  either  in 
the  form  of  a  rebate  or  directly  through  a  rate,  but 
as  a  matter  of  fairness  I  did  not  see  my  way  to  make 
it  in  any  way,  and  that  was  the  rock  on  which  the 
negotiations  split. 

5043.  It  has  been  represented  to  us — I  don't  see  any 
reason  why  we  should  not  tell  you  by  whom  the  repre- 
sentations were  made — by  a  gentleman  on  the  part  of 
Messrs.  Armour,  that  "  the  representative  of  the  pro- 
moters, that  is,  the  Cold  Storage  Company,  and  the 
South-Western  Railway  Company  begged  us  to  ship 
cattle  or  do  something  to  help  them  ;  and  I  don't  think 
they  ever  got  any  live  cattle  in  that  place,  and  they 
had  to  shut  it  up."  Did  you  ever  approach  Messrs. 
Armour  with  a  request  that  they  should  ship  live 
cattle? — No.  The  South- Western  Company  did  not 
approach  anyone.  It  was  entirely  a  business  for  the 
Cold  Storage  Company  to  manage.  They  were  the 
lessees  of  the  lairage,  and  the  whole  negotiations  were 
conducted  by  them. 

5044.  But  I  have  no  doubt,  or  at  least  suggest  that, 
if  they  did  approach  Messrs.  Armour,  it  would  be 
natural  ? — Naturally  they  approached  all  the  large 
firms. 

5045.  You  have  told  us,  I  think,  that  the  Deptford 
people  were  opposed  to  the  establishment  of  such  a 
lairage  ? — Very  strongly.  They  have  vested  interests 
there,  and  they  are  very  considerable. 

5046.  {Mr.  Bowerman.)  What  is  the  present  rate  for 
carrying  English  meat  from  Southampton  to  London? 
— There  is  no  English  meat  carried  from  Southampton, 
to  London ;  it  does  not  arise  in  that  sense.  It  is  not 
a  place  where  meat  would  bo  killed  for  the  London 
market. 

6047.  Is  not  the  rate  20s.  per  ton  ? — I  cannot  say 
ofihancl  what  the  rate  is ;  but  English  meat  would  not 
present  itself  in  the  same  quantities  that  the  imported 
meat  does.  The  rate  17s.  6d.  that  I  gave  you,  it  is 
important  to  remember,  applies  only  to  chilled  meat, 
and  to  chilled  meat  conveytxl  in  quantities  of  five  tons. 
You  cannot  imagine  five  tons  of  English  meat  coming 
from   Southampton  to  London. 

5048.  The  only  point  I  wanted  to  raise  on  that  was 
that  if  the  ordinary  rate  was  20s.  per  ton,  and  you. 
were  prepared  to  carry  that  meat  for  17s.  6d.  per  ton, 
they  were  not  satisfied  with  that? — They  were  not. 

5049.  With  regard  to  this  Cold  Storage  Company, 
are  you  aware  that  an  American  was  put  in  charge  of 
it — I  won't  say  a  direct  agent  of  the  American  firms, 
but  an  indirect  agent  of  the  American  firms  ? — Not  to  ■ 
my  knowledge.  'The  principal  people  whom  I  knew 
in  negotiation  for  the  business  were  the  gentleman  L 
have  mentioned  and  a  Mr.  Craven. 

5053.  Was  not  the  American  promoter  acting  as  a 
manager  ? — To  a,  limited  extent,  yes.  He  was  never  in 
control  of  the  actual  installation.  He  was  more  an 
agent  for  securing  business.  In  that  sense  he  was 
manager. 

5054.  Have  you  any  suspicion  that  at  any  time  he 
was  directly  or  indirectly  connected  with  the  American 
beef  firms? — No.  I  should  be  inclined  to  say  he  was 
not.  From  the  nature  of  the  negotiations,  the  ques- 
tions he  brought  to  me,  and  from  what  I  saw  of  him 
when  I  was  in  America  myself,  it  is  my  opinion — I 
can  only  give  my  opinion — that  he  was  not  directly 
connected  with  any  of  those  firms. 

5055.  When  you  declined  to  come  to  terms  with  these 
American  firms  with  regard  to  the  rates  for  carriage 
from  Southampton,  was  it  your  desire  to  look  after  the 
interests  of  the  English  traders,  or  were  their  terms 
so  low  that  you  could  not  carry  the  meat  at  a  profit? 
— The  terms  would  probably  have  allowed  us  to  carry 
at  a  margin  of  profit,  but,  as  I  explained  to  the 
chairman,  any  alteration  in  the  rate  would  have 
prejudiced  the  already  large  business  of  the  same 
description  which  we  were  carrying  through  South- 
ampton, and  there  was  a  certain  amount  of  fear 
in  mind  that  such  reduction  as  was  suggested  would 
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cciuUtute  AH  undae  ptefeienoe  aa  against  the  Engliah 
{>rodu«-d  meat. 

bOoii.  That  probably  would  have  had  a  serious  effect 
on  other  railway  cunipanies  transacting  business  with 
iheni  f — It  might  have  bwn  so,  but  I  might  remind 
the  Committee  that  thia  particular  rate  of  17s.  6d. 
per  ton  was  the  subject  of  somewhat  protracted  pro- 
cat-dings  before  the  itailway  Commissioners  in  1896, 
and  lite  Railway  Commissioners  found  that  the  rate 
as  charged  for  live  tons  was  a  justified  rat«;  and 
without  very  strong  reason — having  vindicated  that 
rate  before  the  liailway  Commissioners — we  should 
bd  very  loth  to  alter  it. 

5067.  (Mr.  Field.)  You  say  that  this  cold  storage 
company  was  rather  a  speculation? — I  think  it  was. 

6058.  So  far  as  your  knowledge  goes  there  was  no 
connection  between  what  is  popularly  known  as  the 
Big  Four  and  this  cold  storage  company  ? — That  is 
my  belief. 

5059.  They  were  tenants  themselves  and  tlie  big 
American  firms  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  it? 
— So  far  as  I  know  they  had  not. 

6060.  Yon  say  that  this  business  began   in  1898, 

and  there  was  a  considerable  lapse  of  time  and  you 

-.did  not  get  the  license  for  killing  cattle  until  1903? 

—That  is  so,     I  should  explain  that  the  intervening 

.time  was  mainly  occupied  in  construction. 

50til.  No  consignments  of  live  cattle  ever  came  to 
:Southampton  except  one  consignment  in  1906  that 
these  people  brought  themselves  ? — That  is  so. 

COtJ'J.  None  •  of  the  .\merican  shippers,  as  we  call 
them,   s^nt  cattle  to  Southampton  ? — No. 

5063.  I  went  to  Southampton  to  look  at  th's 
place  some  years  ago.  It  must  have  cost  a  lot  of 
money  ? — Yes. 

6064.  Then  the  lairages  were  shut  up  and  con- 
verted into  warehouses  ? — Yes. 

6065.  What  were  the  reasons  put  forward  by  this 
company  to  induce  you  to  make  such  a  large  expendi- 
ture !  Did  they  tell  you  that  they  could  command  the 
import  of  a  great  number  of  live  cattle? — They  were 
rery  confident  that  they  could  command  a  large  trade. 

6066.  But  it  did  not.  come  off?— It  did  not  come 
-off. 

6067.  The  American  steamers  that  come  to  South- 
ampton don't  bring  live  cattle?— They  do  not. 

8068.  Have  you  any  idea  what  suggested  to  thin 
■company  the  notion  that  they  were  going  to  make 
Southampton  a  large  live  cattle  port?  Do  you  think 
there  was  an  understanding  between  them  and  the 
shippers  in  America? — I  don't  know  what  suggested 
the  idea. 

6069.  It  did  not  come  off?— That  portion  of  the 
business  did  not  come  off.  The  cold  storage  which  is 
the  larger  portion  did  come  off,  and  came  off  success- 
fully. 

5070.  With  regard  to  cold  storage,  they  get  a  large 
<rnantity  of  refrigerated  meat,  chilled  meat,  through 
the  American  steamers,  which  is  put  into  cold  storage, 
and  then  you  bring  it  up  to  London?— That  is  so. 

6071.  Are  yon  able  to  give  us  any  idea  of  the  quan- 
tity?—Yc8.  I  got  my  clerk  to  extract  the  figures 
from  the  blue-books  giving  details  of  the  imports  into 
the  country,  and  the  imports  of  beef  through  the 
port  of  Southampton  in  the  year  1907  were  46,900 
tons. 

6072.  You  carry  all  that?— All  that  to  different 
destinations. 

6073.  Not  all  to  London?— The  great  bulk  to 
London  ;  but  to  various  stations. 

6074.  With  regard  to  the  cargo  of  200  cattle  that 
w<T^  imported,  did  it  ever  come  to  your  knowledge 
how  they  were  brought?  Were  they  the  property  of 
the  Big  Four,  or  did  the  Cold  Storage  Company  buy 
them  tnemaelvea? — I  don't  know  from  what  sources 
fhi'v  brought  them. 

6075.  How  is  it  that  the  railway  company  provide 
a  freight  for  five-ton  lots  that  will  favour  the  foreigner 
against  the  Britisher?  Is  it  because  it  is  more  econo- 
mical to  carry   the  larger  amount  of  goods?— In  the 


first  place  I  must  take  exception  to  any  question  of 
favouring  the  foreigner. 

6076.  (C/iairman.)  We  had  better  not  get  into  this. 
It  is  very  remote  from  our  inquiry.  You  will  find  a 
very  large  amount  of  discussion  reported  in  the  pro- 
ceedings before  the  Railway  Commission  ? — Yes,  and 
the  whole  question  was  gone  into  before  the  Committee 
that  recently  sat  on  alleged  preferential  rates. 

5077.  (Mr.  Field.)  How  was  this  question  brought 
before  the  Railway  Commissioners? — It  was  brought 
by  the  Mansion  House  Association  on  Railway  Rates, 
subsidised  and  supported  by  the  London  docks  whose 
interests  they  thought  affected.    . 

5078.  You  say  the  Deptford  people  were  opposed  to 
the  bringing  of  cattle  into  Southampton  ? — Yes. 

5079.  Of  course,  that  was  natural,  because  tliey 
have  a  vested  right  and  a  large  business  here  in  Dept- 
ford ? — That  was  so. 

5080.  Have  you  any  idea  whether  that  opposition 
came  from  the  English  Deptford  authorities  or  was 
engineered  by  the  Big  Four? — I  could  not  give  you 
any  definite  opinion  on  that. 

5081.  Did  you  ever  think  about  it? — So  far  as  I 
could  judge  it  was  legitimate  opposition  and  not 
engineered  by  such  interests  as  you  suggest. 

5082.  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  the  Big  Four  as 
an  entity,  with  whom  you  have  had  dealings  ? — I  have 
not. 

5083.  (Mr.  Weddd.)  I  always  understood  that  the 
International  Cold  Storage  Company  was  really 
started  on  expectations  held  out  by  the  American 
packers  of  the  business  which  they  were  going  to  do ; 
bat  you,  perhaps,  cannot  say  whether  they  had  any 
real  justification  for  putting  forward  these  expecta- 
tions, or  whether  they  had  any  substantial  guarantee 
by  the  packers  of  any  business  for  Soutliampton,  or 
whether  it  was  simply  that  the  manager  was  of  a 
sanguine  temperament? — He  had  the  most  sanguine 
temperament  of  any  man  I  ever  met  in  my  life. 

5084.  Then  there  was  not  any  breach  of  faith  by 
the  American  packers  in  not  carrying  out  any  under- 
taking ? — I  should  be  sorry  to  suggest  that  for  one 
moment. 

5085.  Because  one  has  heard  stories,  and  one  would 
like  to  know  whether  there  is  any  real  justification 
for  the  statement  that  the  American  packers  had 
broken  faith  over  some  expectations  which  they  had 
held  out? — I  have  heard  nothing  to  justify  these  state- 
ments. 

5086.  With  regard  to  the  imports  of  chilled  beef 
to  Southampton  for  which  you  have  given  -the  figures, 
have  you  any  analysis  showing  how  much  of  it  was 
South  American  and  how  much  States  beef  ? — No.  I 
have  not. 

5087.  You  must  be  getting  now  a  very  considerable 
proportion  through  your  port  from  South  .\merica? — 
The  South  American  has  increased  enormously  of 
recent  years. 

6088.  So  if  you  have  failed  to  get  it  from  North 
America  you  will  be  compensated? — I  can  illustrate 
it  by  giving  you  another  figure.  In  1904  the  total 
imports  were  24,610  tons,  and  in  1907  they  were 
46,000,  nearly  double.  I  think  you  may  say  that  that 
increase  is  almost  entirely  accounted  for  by  South 
American  beef. 

5089.  (Chairman.)  With  reference  to  the  action  of 
the  five  firms  you  mentioned,  I  understand  that  when 
they  approached  you  one  of  their  suggestions  was  that 
you  could  make  some  kind  of  a  rebate.  Would  you 
kindly  explain  what  that  suggestion  was.  It  is  rather 
important  for  us  to  know  exactly  the  kind  of  proposal 
that  was  made  to  you  ? — The  suggestion  was  made  to 
me  that  we  should  make  such  an  abatement  in  rent 
as  would  enable  the  Cold  Storage  Company  to  give  a 
rebate  or  return  to  the  shippers,  which  would  b© 
equivalent  in  an  indirect  way  to  a  reduction  in  the 
rate. 

5090.  That  was  only  in  reference  to  this  live  cattle  ? 
— This  was  in  reference  to  the  meat  which  would  b© 
the  result  of  killing  in  Southampton. 

6091.  It  was  not  in  reference  to  the  chilled  meat 
trad©  at  all  ? — No ;  that  was  never  the  subject  of  any 
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negotiations  of  the  sort.  We  have  had  one  fixed  rate 
for  that  meat  from  the  time  the  docks  passed  into 
our  hands  and  the  American  vessels  called  at  South- 
ampton until  the  present  time  unchanged. 

5092.  I  quite  understand  that  you  don't  wish  to  give 
these  names,  and,  of  course,  we  must  take  your  deci- 
sion about  that;  but  did  they  approach  you  to- 
gether ? — No. 

5093.  Did  each  approach  you  separately? — In  the 
majority  of  cases  they  did  not  approach  me  directly 
at  all.  All  I  heard  from  them  was  indirectly  through 
the  Oold  Storage  Company.  Generally  it  was  through 
the  gentleman  I  have  mentioned  coming  to  see  me  and 
telling  me  certain  things  which  would  happen  if  I  could 
do  certain  other  things,  which  other  things  generally 
I  could  not  do. 

6094.  Did  he  speak  on  behalf  of  a  group  of  firms  or 
a  particular  firm  ? — As  a  rule,  his  remarks  referred  to 
separate  firms  at  different  times.  I  don't  remember 
that  he  came  before  me  at  any  time  asking  for  condi- 
tions for  the  amalgamated  firms. 

5095.  It  was  generally  through  him.  I  gather  that 
they     sometimes     approached    you     direct? — No,    not 


without  his  intervention  or  that  of  some  other  member 
of  the  Ck)ld  Storage  Company. 

5096.  It  was  always  one  particular  American  firm 
approaclied  you.  I  thought  you  rather  aggregated  the 
five  of  them  ? — I  would  not  say  that.  I  could  not  say 
that  I  looked  upon  them  as  anything  in  the  nature  of 
an  amalgamated  whole. 

5097.  But  the  total  number  was  five?— The  total 
number  who  indirectly  approached  us  or  on  whose 
behalf  negotiations  were  entered  into  was  five. 

5097a.  They  approached  you  separately,  and  not 
together? — They  did  not  approach  me,  but  their  cases 
were  represented  to  me  separately. 

5098.  (Mr.  TTeddel.)  On  this  question  of  rebate,  was 
it  proposed  that  a  rebate  should  be  allowed  in  the 
event  of  a  minimum  quantity  being  sent  over  your 
lino  ? — I  was  told  that  a  certain  large  quantity  would 
pass  if  we  could  make  a  reduction  of  2s.  6d.  a  ton, 
but  that  was  never  put  down  as  being  a  condition. 

5099.  Because,  of  course,  it  would  be  very  -material 
if  that  were  part  of  the  proposition,  because  there  is 
no  doubt  that  four  or  five  American  packers  would 
make  the  aggregate  quantity  together  very  large? — 
Tliat  would  probably  be  so. 
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5100.  (Chairman.)  You  have  been  in  business  in 
Lewisham  ? — For  a  little  over  30  years. 

5101.  You  buy  considerably  in  the  city  killed  foreign 
beef  and  chilled  beef? — Yes. 

5102.  I  think  you  used  to  buy  a  great  deal  from 
Deptford,  and  now  you  prefer  to  buy  the  chilled  meat 
from  Smithfield  ?— Yes. 

5103.  Why  is  that? — The  greater  variety.  I  can 
buy  the  Deptford  beef  at  Smithfield  as  well  as  the 
chilled  beef. 

5104.  When  you  say  the  American  supplies,  does 
that  apply  to  Deptford  or  Smithfield?— The  bullocks 
are  killed  at  Deptford,  a  great  many  of  them,  and 
then  they  are  sent  on  to  Smithfield  to  be  sold. 

5105.  But  you  say  that  the  American  supplies  are 
in  the  hands  of  some  four  or  five  firms  ? — Yes. 

5106.  Do  you  mean  that  to  apply  to  Smithfield  as 
well  as  Deptford  ? — Yes.  That  would  not  apply  to 
the  chilled  beef.  It  all  comes  dead.  It  does  not  come 
t<j  Deptford  at  all.     It  goes  straight  to  Smithfield. 

5107.  Is  that  in  the  hands  of  four  or  five  firms  too? 
— That  would  be  a  larger  variety ;  there  would  be  a 
good  deal  of  South  American  in  the  chilled  beef. 

5108.  You  think  there  was  a  kind  of  understanding 
— say,  when  one  firm  offered  a  great  deal  another  firm 
did  not  offer  so  much? — That  is  so,  but  the  supply 
would  be  short  all  round. 

6109.  How  do  you  mean  ? — For  instance,  if  two  or 
three  firms  had  bullocks  then,  i>erhaps  two  might  not 
have  them,  and  the  supply  then,  of  course,  would  be 
fewer  and  the  prices  would  advance. 

5110-11.  But  is  it  your  view  there  was  some  kind  of 
undej^tanding  between  the  four  or  five  firms,  so  that 
only  a  certain  number  of  cattle  would  be  offered? — I 
think  that  is  so. 

5112.  Why  do  you  think  that  ?^Because  they  would 
only  put  a  certain  number  on  the  market.  They 
would  withhold  some  if  there  was  a  large  supply. 

5113.  That  might  be  done  without  an  understanding. 
Would  not  it  be  a  natural  thing  for  a  trader  with  a 
large  number  of  cattle,  if  he  saw  that  the  market 
already  had  as  much  as  it  criuld  stand,  not  to  run  any 
cattle  on  that  day  ? — Yes ;  possibly  that  would  be  so. 

5114.  Without  any  understanding? — I  think  it  is 
generally  by  an  understanding. 

5115.  (Mr.  FiM.)  You  bought  cattle  at  Deptford 
alive? — I  have  bought  them  of  the  salesmen  who 
bought  them  alive. 

5116.  You  bought  the  cattle  at  Deptford,  and  they 
delivered  them  to  you,  or  you  twk  delivery  of  them 
yourself? — That  is  so. 

«  33 


5117.  How  far  back  does  your  experience  at  Cept-  - 
ford  go? — I  bought  cattle  at  Deptford  almost  as  soon 
as  the  Americans  began  to  send  them. 

5118.  What  is  the  reason  you  left  Deptford  and 
came  to  Smithfield  ? — Because  there  is  a  larger  supply 
at  Smithfield.  The  Americans,  when  first  they  sent 
the  bullocks  over,  had  no  retail  shops,  or  what  you 
would  call  wholesale  shops.  They  would  have  to  sell 
the  bullocks  at  Deptford.  When  they  got  the  shops  at 
Smithfield,  they  could  kill  the  bullocks  at  Deptford- 
and  send  them  up  in  sides  to  Smithfield  to  be  sold. 

5119.  Do  you  think  the  meat  trade  of  London  is; 
getting  more  into  the  hands  of  the  Americans? — I 
don't  think  it  is  getting  more  into  the  hands  of  the 
Americans  since  we  have  had  large  supplies  from 
South  America — the  Argentine  people. 

5120.  Is  not  there  a  much  greater  amount  of  im- 
ported meat  sold  in  Smithfield  market  than  there 
used  to  be  when  you  went  there  first? — There  is  very 
much  more. 

5121.  Is  there  any  combination,  do  you  think, 
between  the  American  firms  who  import  live  cattle? — 
I  should  say  they  hang  very  much  together. 

5122.  Could  you  give  us  the  reason  why  you  have 
arrived  at  that  conclusion  ? — From  the  great  independ- 
ence that  they  have  in  selling  the  bullocks. 

5123.  Their  independence  of  buyers? — Yes.  Now 
they  have  the  opportunity  of  sending  bullocks  which 
they  had  not  before.  Then  they  would  have  to  con- 
sign them  to  the  salesmen  there,  but  now  they  have 
got  their  own  shops,  and,  of  course,  they  can  send- 
them  to  their  own  shops  and  sell  them  there. 

.5125.  They  have  changed  that  now  by  purchasing 
a  number  of  stalls  in  Smithfield  market.  They  are 
nol  alone  the  wholesale  sellers  of  bullocks  at  Deptford, 
but  they  are  also  what  they  call  the  retailers  of  the 
carcases   at   Smithfield  ?— Quite  so. 

5136.  So  they  have  ousted  the  buteher  to  a  certain 
extent  from  that  side  of  the  trade?— Yes,  they  have. 
Of  course,  they  are  their  own  agents  at  the  market, 
and  they  have  got  the  best  positions  in  Smithfield 
market,  because  they  would  pay  large  prices  for  the 
shops  if  they  were  to  be  let. 

6127.  Jyarger  prices  than  other  people  could  afford 
to  give? — Yes. 

5128.  The  result  is  there  are  more  Americans  doing 
business  in  connection  with  that  particular  class  of 
trade  than  there  used  to  be  ?— Very  much  more. 

5129.  As  far  as  possible  they  have  Americans  to  do 
it? — ^As  far  as  possible. 


Question  .5124  omitted. 
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6130.  Do  you  think  they  have  any  arrangement 
about  the  quantity  of  goods  put  on  the  market? — Yes. 
I  think  that  is  influenced  very  greatly  by  an  arrange- 
ment that  is  made  among  themselves. 

6131.  Did  you  ever  hear  that  these  men  meet  to- 
gether to  arrange  prices? — I  have  never  heard  that. 

5132.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  a  thing  called  the  black 
list?— No. 

6133.  Ton  never  heard  that  if  a  man  did  not  pay  up 
to  a  particular  firm  at  the  end  of  the  week  or  the 
month  he  would  not  get  any  goods  from  any  of  the 
American  firms? — The  Americans  like  to  bo  paid  with- 
out delay,  but  on  the  other  hand  it  is  quito  under- 
stood tliat  it  is  a  ready  money  transaction.  A  week 
is  the  limit. 

5131.  You  are  not  prepared  to  say  from  your  know- 
ledge that  what  is  called  a  trust  operates  in  this  coun- 
txyl — No.    I  would  not  vouch  for  that. 

5136.  Yon  could  not  give  us  any  definite  informa- 
tion on  .that  ? — No.  Of  course,  since  the  South  Ameri- 
can beof  has  been  coming  chilled  the  trade  has  very 
largely  developed,  and  the  consequence  is  that  it 
takes  the  place  of  a  very  great  deal  of  American  beef 
that  used  to  come. 

5136.  And  lessens  the  demand? — Yes. 

6137.  (Mr.  Bowerman.)  You  used  to  buy  live  stock 
at  Deptford?— Yes. 

6138.  How  long  have  you  discontinued  that  prac- 
tice?— About  10  i'ears. 

5139.  How  many  years  previously  were  you  in  the 
habit  of  buying  cattle  there? — From  the  time  of  their 

.coming   to  Deptford. 

5140.  You  say  you  found  it  difficult  to  purchase  at 
reasonable  prices? — Yes. 

6141.  Who  was  responsible  for  that? — There  would 
bo  greater  variety  in  Smithfield,  because  they  come 
there  from  Southampton,  Birkenhead  and  Liverpool, 
and,  of  course,  there  is  the  English  and  Scotch  beef 
coming  also  ;  and  if  you  got  a  heavy  market  of  Scotch, 
you  would  get  that  Scotch  almost  as  cheap  as  the 
American  that  was  sold  at  Deptford. 

5142.  Was  that  the  reason  you  discontinued  buying 
live  cattle? — Yes. 

5143.  It  was  not  a  question  of  not  having  as  much 
■freedom  to  purchase  as  formerly  ? — Of  course,  if  there 
was  a  short  supply  of  bullocks  you  were  absolutely 
at  a  loss  what  to  do  if  you  had  not  got  Smithfield  to 
rely  on. 

5144.  So  far  as  Deptford  market  is  concerned,  it  has 
been  stated  that  it  is  practically  monopolised  by 
American  firms? — I  think  that  is  so.  I  think  they 
have  driven  the  Dutch  away  from  Deptford  now.  I 
don't  think  they  had  a  chance,  and  I  think  it  would 
not  be  much  use  to  open  the  ports  to  Norway  now. 

5145.  Whether  the  fact  of  this  market  being  appa- 
rently more  or  less  controlled  by  American  firms  was 
or  was  not  the  reason  you  were  unable  to  trade  there 
at  reasonable  prices? — That  was  because  the  supply 
would  be  limited,  and  they  would  be  unable  to  keep 
the  bullocks  back. 

5146.  Who  would  keep  them  back?— The  agents 
that  the  Americans  send  the  bullocks  to  would  keep 
them  back.  They  would  not  sell  them  unless  they 
could  get  a  certain  price.  Then  when  Smithfield  was 
opened  of  course  they  oould  sell  them  dead  instead 
of  selling  them  alive. 

5147.  (Mr.  Field.)  It  gave  them  a  double  chance  of 
selling  ? — Yes. 

5148.  (Mr.  Bowerman.)  Do  I  understand  that  the 
thing  was  worked  by  the  American  firms  for  the  pur- 
pose of  keeping  up  the  prices  ? — I  could  not  go  so  far 
as  to  say  that.  You  would  have  to  be  in  the  inner 
circle  to  know  that. 

5149.  You  are  satisfied  that  by  withholding  the 
supplies  they  did  manipulate  the  market  to  some 
extent  ? — Yes. 

6150.  (Chairman.)  You  deal  largely  in  Smithfield? 
Yes. 


6151.  When  you  go  to,  say.  Swift's,  do  you  find 
that  tlieir  prices  are  the  same  as  Armour's? — Yes, 
pretty  nearly.  Of  course,  there  is  a  difference  in  the 
beef. 

5152.  Do  you  find,  if  you  go  to  Swift's  and  then  go 
to  Armour's,  that  you  don't  get  any  reduction  in  the 
price  of  the  same  beef?— It  is  much  about  the  same. 
You  might  get  a  trifle,  but  it  would  be  very  trifling. 
Of  course,  you  have  to  take  a  great  deal  into  con- 
sideration— the  condition,  and  so  on. 

5163.  I'hey  do  sell  different  classes  of  beef? — Yes. 
Sometimes  the  beef  would  come  in  very  much  better 
condition  than  in  others. 

5154.  Is  there  so  much  sameness  about  the  price  of 
the  different  American  firms  that  you  think  they  have 
been  arranged  beforehand  ? — Yes.  There  is  very  great 
sameness. 

5155.  More  than  obtains  with  reference  to  English 
or  Scotch  beef  ? — Yes. 

5156.  Is  that  partly  because  the  American  beef  is 
more  carefully  graded? — Of  course,  there  is  the  con- 
dition to  be  taken  into  consideration,  and  they  cer- 
tainly divide  the  different  qualities. 

5157.  More  organised  ? — Yes,  thoroughly ;  much 
more  organised.  Every  quarter  of  beef  that  comes 
to  the  market  is  weighed  before  it  comes. 

5158.  So  it  would  be  rather  natural  that  the  price 
would  be  more  uniform  then,  apart  from  any, arrange- 
ment?— Yes. 

5159.  Have  you  ever  come  across  this  kind  of  thing 
— I  suppose  it  would  not  have  occurred  to  you — that 
a  man  who  is  in  arrear  with  his  payments  to  Swift's 
cannot  get  a  supply  from  Morris? — I  don't  know 
about  that,  I  am  sure. 

5160.  (Mr.  Field.)  You  used  the  phrase  inner  circle  ; 
what  does  that  mean  ? — You  would  have  to  know  what 
was  going  on  among  themselves. 

5161.  You  mean  by  inner  circle,  themselves,  the 
American  firms? — Yes. 

5162.  Is  it  not  tantamount  to  a  belief  on  your  part 
that  there  is  such  a  thing  between  them  as  a  trust 
or  combination? — It  does  amount  to  it,  but  I  could 
not  say  that  it  is  so. 

5163.  You  cannot  go  any  further  than  a  belief 
founded  on  what  may  be  called  your  observation? — 
No. 

5164.  Do  you  ever  go  to  Islington  Market? — No. 

5165.  So  practically  you  buy  nothing  except 
imported  meat?— That  is  so,  unless  I  buy  Scotch  or 
English  beef. 

5166.  But  the  Scotch  and  English  in  the  market  are 
not  more  than  about  25  or  30  per  cent? — I  suppose 
that  is  about  it. 

5167.  It  comes  to  this,  that  the  outer  supplies  have 
displaced  British  produce  to  the  extent  of  about  70 
per  cent.  ?— -Yes. 

5168.  About  the  methods  of  the  Americans,  do  you 
consider  what  may  be  called  their  business  methods 
superior  to  those  of  the  Britishers,  Irish  or  Scotch  ? — 
I  do. 

5169.  Their  method  of  feeding  and  handling  meat, 
and  sorting  it  ? — Yes. 

5170.  We  have  a  great  deal  to  learn  from  them  ?— 
We  have  a  great  deal. 

5171.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  in  consequence  of  their 
superior  methods  they  have  been  able  to  capture  the 
market  to  a  certain  extent?— I  think  that  is  so. 

5172.  (Mr.  Bowerman.)  When  you  were  able  to  pur- 
chase live  cattle  for  slaughter  at  Deptford  you  were 
able  obviously  to  supply  the  poorer  or  coarser  parts 
of  the  meat?— I  do  not  think  that  that  would  make 
any  difference  at  all.  You  could  supply  the  coarser 
parts  of  chilled  meat.  Since  the  South  American  beef 
has  been  coming  Swift's  have  gone  into  that  business 
very  largely,  and  they  get  quite  large  consignments 
of  that  beef,  or  else  very  often  they  would  not  have 
very  much  to  sell  themselves. 


Committee  adjourns  until  14th  inst,  at  12  noon. 
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THIRTEENTH    DAY, 
Monday,  14th  December,  1908. 

At  35,  Great  George  Street,   Westmmnter,  S.W 


AT  12  o'clock  noon. 


PEESENT  : 

Lord  ROBERT  CECIL,  K.C.,  M.P.   (Chairman). 


C.  W.  B0WERM.4.X,  Esq.,  M.P. 
W.  Field,  Esq.,  M.P. 


H.    FotTNTAIN,    Esq. 

W.  Weddel,  Esq. 

Percy  Ashlet,  Esq.  (Secretary). 


Edward  Kelson,  Esq.,  examined. 


ol72a.  (Chairman.)  I  think  you  are  mainly  en- 
gaged in  the  South  American  meat  trade  ? — I  am. 

5173.  You  are  prepared  to  tell  us  something  of  the 
course  of  prices  during  the  last  three  years  ? — Yes. 
I  have  had  these  taken  from  our  records,  and  I  have 
got  them  with  me. 

0I74.  Will  you  kindly  give  us  those  records? — I 
have  taken  them  out  from  month  to  month  lor  the 
years  1906,  1907  and  190S. 

5175.  They  deal  with  Argentine  chilled  beef  and 
frozen  beef  and  mutton? — Yes. 

5176.  Take  the  chilled  beef  first.  On  the  whole  the 
price  seems  to  have  been  fairly  steady,  does  it  not? — • 
No,  prices  fluctuate  greatly. 

5177.  Have  they  fluctuated  very  much  as  between 
the  months  of  January  in  the  three  years,  for  inst- 
ance ? — I  have  not  got  them  before  me ;  but  it  is  a 
very  fluctuating  trade. 

5178.  What  is  the  reason  of  that? — Owing  to  the 
impossibility  of  keeping  the  meat  for  any  time.  It 
has  to  be  put  on  the  market  and  sold  at  once.  If 
there  happens  to  be  a  large  supply  and  the  demand 
is  not  there  for  it,  the  price  will  fall. 

5179.  Is  it  more  fluctuating  than  the  frozen  trade? 
— Yes,  it  is  much  more  fluctuating,  and  it  is  a  very 
much  more  perishable  article. 

5180.  Generally  speaking,  it  seems  to  have  been 
higher  in  the  last  two  years  than  in  the  year  pre- 
vious ?— That  is  possibly  owing  to  the  stuff  arriving  in 
better  condition  than  it  did  a  few  years  ago.  The 
trade  only  started  a  few  years  ago ;  and  naturally 
you  have  to  learn  a  lesson.  We  have  had  many  mis- 
haps. It  is  arriving  in  much  more  uniform  and  in 
better  condition  now  than  it  used  to  do,  and  it  has 
had  to  make  a  market  for  itself  in  competition  with 
the  North  American;  and  I  think  it  has  done  that. 

5181.  Does  it  command  as  good  a  price  now?— Not 
so  good. 

5182.  Is  that  owing  to  fashion  or  that  it  is  not  so 
good  an  article? — You  can  get  some  of  it  quite  as 
good  as  the  JJorth  American,  but  the  bulk  of  it  is 
not  as  good. 

5183.  We  will  have  those  figures  put  on  the  notes. 
Can  you  tell  us  wh^it  is  the  position  of  South  America 
with  regard  to  the  negotiations  of  which  we  have 
heard  by  the  North  American  firms  to  buy  up  freez- 
ing plant?— The  only  thing  I  can  tell  you  is  that  I 
have  been  out  there  this  year,  and  the  air  was  full  of 
rumours,  outside  of  one  deal,  to  which  my  friend 
Mr.  Weddel  was  one  of  the  parties — that  is,  with 
Swifts,  I  do  not  think  any  of  those  rumours  have 
come  to  anything  at  all ;  and  there  are  none  of  the  con- 
cerns bought  to-day ;  but  those  rumours  have  con- 
tinued and  they  are  quite  the  topic  in  Buenos  Ayres 
to-day.  Whether  they  will  or  will  not  come  to  any- 
thing, I  cannot  tell. 

5181.  Do  you  yourself  think  it  likely  that  they 
will? — I  think  it  very  likely  that  the  North  American 
films  will  be  forced  to  take  a  position  in  that  market 
owing  to  the  scarcity  of  meat  in  North  America. 


5185.  Do  you  mean  in  order  to  supply  North 
America,  or  to  supply  the  export  trade? — I  should 
think  it  is  perhaps  a  little  of  both.  Not  in  the  im- 
mediate future,  but  I  have  hoard  that  the  demand 
upon  the  visible  supply  of  cattle  in  the  United 
States  is  more  than  that  supply  can  stand;  and 
naturally  they  will  have  to  look  outside  for  their  own 
country's  requirements. 

5186.  You  are  also  largely  engaged  in  the  retail 
trade  here  as  well  as  in  the  wholesale  trade,  are  you 
not? — Mostly  in  the  retail.  That  is  our  system.  We 
serve  the  people  direct.  We  use  the  wholesale  trade 
very,  very  little — in  fact,  we  are  buyers  all  the  time. 

5187.  What  is  your  position  in  South  America — are 
ycu  interested  in  any  plant  there? — I  am  managing 
director  of  James  Nelson  and  Sons,  who  own  freezing 
works  there. 

5188.  What  is  the  name  of  the  firm  in  England? — 
James  Nelson  and  Sons.  The  name  in  the  River  Plate 
is  Las  Palmas  Produce  Company,  Limited.  The  com- 
pany here  is  the  owner  of  the  company  there  ;  and  the 
directors  here  are  directors  of  the  company  there. 

,  5189.  Are  you  able  to  tell  us  whether  any  negotia- 
tions have  been  set  on  foot  by  any  of  the  American 
firms  with  a  view  to  purchasing  thg  Las  Palmas?— 
Not  yet ;  we  have  not  been  fortunate  enough.  It  is 
some  of  the  newer  ones  that  have  been  established 
there.     We  were  one  of  the  first  to  go  into  it. 

6190.  We  have  been  told  that  three  original  firms 
originally  had  some  kind  of  combination  in  England 
with  a  view — I  do  not  know  whether  with  a  view  to 
regulating  competition  or  prices — but  we  have  been 
told  that  a  combination  used  to  exist  ? — A  conference — • 
wo  call  it  a  conference — exists  to-day,  as  it  has  existed 
for  several  years.  It  is  simply  anH  purely  a  meeting 
of  managers  of  the  three  companies  every  Monday 
morning  to  discuss  the  trade  and  what  has  happened 
during  the  past  week. 

5191.  With  a  view  to  settling  prices  during  the 
coming  week? — With  a  view  to  recognising  the  posi- 
tion— where  the  prices  have  to  be  put  down  ;  and  also 
recognising  if  it  is  necessary  to  put  them  up. 

5192.  Do  you  act  in  concert  in  that  way? — Not 
wholly  in  concert.  Our  men  are  just  as  competitive 
one  against  the  other  in  the  different  centres  of  Eng- 
land as  if  we  did  not  meet. 

5193.  What  is  the  purpose  of  this  meeting? — To 
have  a  discussion  on  the  points  of  the  \rade  which 
present  themselves  to  us  with  regard  to  the  supply 
and  the  trade  generally  of  the  country.  If  you  take 
three  or  four  men,  they  do  not  always  hold  the  same 
views  even  on  the  same  question.  I  think  it  is  a 
good  thing  to  exchange  views  in  order  to  get  informa- 
tion. I  may  give  information  one  day,  and  get  it  the 
next.     It  is  just  a  kind  of  friendly  chat. 

5194.  But  not  with  a  view  of  in  any  way  affecting 
what  you  are  going  to  do  next  week? — There  is 
nothing  settled  at  all. 

5195.  Still,  I  suppose,  in  point  cf  is.z^,  your  policy 
is  modified  by   what  you   hear  at  these   meetings  ?-= 
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Certainly.  One  man  may  .ay,  I  think  the  position  is 
such  that  we  will  get  a  farthing  a  pound  ess  or  more 
as  the  case  may  be  for  the  fore-quarters  of  beef,  ihe 
position  may  be  that  if  you  get  "><>«  .««'^,  ^«/% 
garters  of  beef  you  may  get  less  for  the  hinds  It 
depends  on  the  visible  supply  and  adverse  weather, 
which  might  effect  a  reduction  in  price. 

6196.  Do  you  agree  among  yourselves  as  to  the  rais- 
ing or  lowering  the  price?— Ihere  is  a  kind  of  tacit 
agreement;   there  is  no  undertaking. 

5197.  There  is  nothing  binding?— No,  nothing 
binding ;  we  probably  come  away  from  the  meeting 
more  or  less  agreed. 

5198.  Are  only  the  representatives  of  the  three  firms 
present  ?- Yes,    the  three  of  them. 

5199.  Sansinena,  Las  I'almas  and  the  River  Plate 
Fresh  Meat  Company  ?— Yes. 

5200.  The  other  firms  are  outside  that  conference 
altogether  ? — They  have  never  been  in  it. 

5201.  They  are  not  consulted  at  all?— No.  If  it  was 
a  conference  for  fixing  prices,  naturally  they  would 
have  to  be  consulted;  but  it  is  not  a  conference  for 
anything  else  but  an  exchange  of  views  on  the  trade 
generally.  It  is  more  like  a  friendly  chat  than  any- 
thing else.  There  is  no  secretary,  and  there  is  no 
record  of  it  kept ;  it  is  simply  a  meeting. 

5202.  In  your  retail  trade  I  suppose  you  deal  in  all 
kinds  of  meat?— We  deal  in  our  own  primarily. 

5203.  Do  you  deal  in  other  kinds?— Yes;  we  buy 
North  American  generally.  We  have  to  buy  for  some 
shops  and  we  have  to  buy  some  Australian — sometimes 
lambs — we  have  to  go  on  the  markets  according  to 
our  requirements.  We  have  over  1,000  shops  to  sup- 
ply, and  it  is  not  a  very  easy  thing  every  Monday 
morning  to  know  where  you  are  going  to  put  your 
hand  on  what  each  of  them  requires. 

5204.  In  dealing  with  the  North  American  firms,  do 
you  deal  with  all  of  them  or  only  with  certain  firms? 
— We  go  where  we  can  buy  for  least  money. 

5205.  Do  you  find  any  combination  among  them  ? — 
Not  that  I  can  see  or  hear  of. 

5206.  You  could  go  to  Armours  and  get  a  competi- 
tive price  quoted  as  against  Swifts,  could  you  not? — 
Yes,  we  always  do. 

5207.  For  the  same  goods  ? — Yes. 

5208.  We  have  been  told  that  if  you  sell  for  any  of 
those  three  firms  in  the  provinces  you  get  sent  to  you 
every  Monday  morning  a  list  of  prices? — Possibly, 
yes. 

6209.  To  which  you  are  exjiccted  to  conform  more 
or  less  ? — Yes.     I  think  a  great  deal  less  than  more. 

5210.  And  that  that  list  of  prices  is  the  same, 
whether  you  are  dealing  witli  Swifts,  Armours,  or 
any  of  the  other  firms? — Possibly  it  is;  I  have  no 
knowledge  of  it.  I  do  not  study  the  prices.  We  buy 
ours  on  the  telephone.  The  buying  is  done  in  the 
Liverpool  office  usually  ;  that  is  our  main  centre ;  most 
of  our  shops  are  worked  from  there.  If  they  want 
anything  they  just  telephone  round  to  one  or  the  other 
and  they  get  a  competitive  price  from  them,  probably 
because  we  are  users  of  a  very  great  quantity,  and  I 
suppose  we  are  customers  whom  they  ought  to  respect. 

5211.  Therefore  as  far  as  you  know  there  is  no  com- 
bination at  all  of  any  sort  or  kind  among  the  North 
American  firms  in  England  ? — Personally,  I  am  not 
aware.  Of  course,  I  have  heard  rumours  in  the  trade, 
and  one  cannot  help  reading  the  daily  press,  and 
listening  to  such  rumours ;  but  I  really  think  there  is 
little  or  nothing  in  such  a  statement ;  I  do  not  thir)k 
it  would  be  possible.  They  would  not  do  thfinsehes 
very  much  good  by  having  a  combination  in  England. 

5212.  There  are  many  degrees  of  combination.  You 
may  have  anything,  from  a  conference  such  r.s  you 
have  described  in  your  trade,  up  to  a  hard  and  fast 
regular  trust? — Yes. 

5213.  You  might  have  any  variation  of  combination. 
What  we  really  want  to  know  is.  whether  there  is  any 
combination,  and,  if  so,  what  it  is  ? — I  knc  w  of  none. 

6214.  As  far  as  your  relations  with  them  are  con- 
cerned, there  is  nothing  to  show  that  the.e  is  a  com- 
bination 1 — No. 


5215.  (Mr.  Weddd.)  That  is  on  this  side  of  the 
water  ?— Yes. 

.5216.  (Chairman.)  Have  you  any  trade  relation* 
with  them  on  the  other  side  of  the  water  -No.  We 
used  to  have  a  great  deal  before  they  established  their 
own  houses  here.  We  sold  more  live  cattle  parti- 
cularly on  commission,  for  them  than  any  other  hrro. 
did.  , 

5217.  Did  you  find  any  combination  among  them,. 
then?-^I  found  quite  the  opposite  in  those  days.  I  do 
not  know  what  it  is  now. 

5218.  When  was  that?— Up  to  1891,  fr6m  the  start 
of  the  trade. 

6219  Of  course,  you  are  aware  that  in  1890  the 
United  States  Senate  reported  the  existence  of  a  very^ 
definite  combination  ?— My  recollection  of  that  is,  that 
it  was  not  a  combination,  I  think  it  was  more  a  ques- 
tion of  taking  rebates  from  railway  companies. 

5220.  No,  it  was  not  that?— I  know  personally— I 
was  out  there  in  the  winter  of  1890,  and  I  know  from, 
mv  own  personal  knowledge  that  there  was  quite  ft 
hard  competition  for  trade  between  at  least  some  of 
the  firms  and  others  ;  they  were  in  direct  competitioi> 
at  that  date.  I  am  speaking  now  particularly  of  the- 
eastern  people,  Philadelphia,  Jersey  City  and  Boston, 
as  against  probably  the  people  of  Chicago. 

5221.  Even  then  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  beef 
trade  was  in  the  hands  of  Chicago  packers  ;  but  now 
it  is  a  much  larger  proportion  ?— But  I  did  not  say 
that  the  Chicago  packers  were  in  combination  or 
agreement. 

5222.  You  do  not  say  the  contrary  ?— I  have  no  know- 
ledge to  the  contrary. 

5223.  (Mr.  Fountain.)  Could  you  give  us  .an  idea  of 
what  proportion  of  the  Argentine  trade  is  in  the  hands- 
of  those  three  original  companies  who  form  the  con- 
ference ?— 1  could  not  J  but  I  can  give  you  a  kind  of 
wide  guess.  Probably  Mr.  Weddel,  who  has  got 
records,  could  give  you  all  the  information.  T  would! 
say  probably  about  one-half. 

6224.  (Mr.  Weddel.)  I  should  say  rather  more  than 
half,  but  not  a  great  deal  more  ?— It  is  a  wide  guess. 
I  have  no  figures  to  go  on. 

5226.  (Mr.  Fountain.)  In  any  case,  it  is  not  so  large 
a  proportion  as  would  enable  the  conference  to  control 
prices  in  the  Argentine  trade?— No,  they  could  not 
start  to  do  it. 

5226.  Has  this  conference  to  your  knowledge  been 
approached  by  the  other  firms  in  the  Argentine  with 
a  view  to  enlarging  its  bounds  to  include  some  of  the 
other  freezing  companies  ?— I  do  not  think  so,  except 
that  there  was  some  sort  of  a  conference  or  meeting — it 
never  turned  out  to  be  a  conference-^-for  the  purpose 
of  regulating  shipments  on  the  other  side.  That  was  a 
couple  of  years  ago,  but  it  came  to  nothing.  It  was 
started  by  one  of  the  repre-sentatives  here  of  one  of  the 
new  companies. 

5227.  Did  you  attend  the  meeting  ?— Yes. 

5228.  That  meeting  vpas  with  a  view  to  controlling 
the  shipments  ?— Yes. 

5229.  Controlling  the  amount  of  shipments  sent 
from  time  to  time  in  accordance  with  the  way  prices 
were  going  ? — Yes. 

5230.  That  led  to  nothing?— Yes,  it  came  to  nothing, 
as  such  things  usually  do. 

5231.  Except  for  that,  you  have  no  knowledge  of 
ether  Argentine  firms  either  attempting  to  form  a  com- 
bination or  calling  a  conference? — No. 

5232.  (Mr.  Weddel.)  That  conference  was  referred  te 
at  the  next  annual  meeting  of  the  River  Plate  Fresh 
Meat  Company  by  its  chairman  ?— I  think  it  was. 

5233.  That  is,  She  ■conference  where  it  was  en- 
deavoured to  cut  down  pro  rata  the  quantities  to  bo 
shipped  by  each  company,  the  results  of  the  previous 
year  being  so  bad ?— Yes.  It  was  a  very  necessary 
thing  if  it  could  be  brought  about,  but  it  could  not  T» 
brought  about. 

5234.  (Mr.  Field.)  You  told  us  that  chilled  m€|». 
was  a  more  perishable  article  than  frozen  meat? — (It 
is  more  perishable  in  this  way — a  frozen  article  yia 
can  keep  for  practically  an  indefinite  time  in  a  ocW 
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atore.     The  other  is   in   a  chilled   condition,    so   that 
it  is  deteriorating  in  the  ship  before  it  arrives  here. 

5235.  I  thought  there  were  arrangements  made  to 
•bring  it  over  in  the  ship  in  almost  perfect  condition?^ 
It  is  in  practically  perfect  condition  when  it  arrives 
here,  but  once  the  box  is  opened,  and  the  outside  air 
gets  at  it,  you  want  to  get  on  and  sell  your  meat. 

5236.  We  have  had  witnesses  here  leUing  us  that 
chilled  meat  can  be  kept  almost  indefinitely.  That 
is  not  so,  is  it? — No. 

5237.  What  time  limit  would  you  put  on  it? — Pro- 
tably  we  have  exceeded  the  time  limit  in  some  of  the 
shipments  from  the  Argentine,  as  the  voyage  has  some- 
times been  as  long  as  45  days,  and  it  did  not  arrive 
here  in  good  condition. 

5238.  Suppose  it  did  arrive  in  good  condition,  what 
limit  would  you  put  on  it  here? — Very  little — about 
three  or  four  days,  or  perhaps  two  or  three  days,  once 
the  outside  air  gets  at  it. 

5239.  You  say  that  the  three  old  firms  have  no 
understanding  with  the  new  firms — that  there  is  no 
scheme  or  arrangement  of  any  kind  between  them  with 
respect  to  prices  or  shipments  ? — Not  a  bit. 

5240.  That  is  to  say,  they  are  in  competition  with 
one  another  all  over? — Yes. 

5241.  In  the  buying  in  the  Argentine? — ^Ye». 

5242.  And  in  the  selling  in  Great  Britain?— Yes 

5243.  Have  you  any  arrangement  with  regard  to 
freight  and  insurance? — No,  1  do  not  think  we  have. 

5241.  So  that  the  conference  of  which  we  hear  so 
much  between  the  frozen  meat  companies  practically 
amounts  to  a  conversation  between  the  three  repre- 
sentatives of  the  old  firms  ?— That  is  what  I  have  told 
the  Chairman. 

524.5.  How  many  shops  might  you  have  in  this 
country? — A  few  over  a  thousand,  here,  in  Scotland 
and  Ireland. 

o24tJ.  I  think  you  said  that  you  bought  meat  on 
competitive  terms  ? — Yes. 

o247.  You  do  not  get  the  same  instructions  as  if 
you  were  an  agent  selling  the  meat.  You  are  not 
au  agent  to  sell  the  meat  for  Swifts,  Armours,  or 
anybody  else,  are  .you  ?— No ;  we  simply  go  and  buy 
the  meat  to  sell  it  ourselves. 

5248.  Therefore,  you  would  not  receive  anything  in 
the  nature  of  instructions  from  these  firms;  because 
your  interests  are  different  from  theirs.  You  want 
to  buy  as  cheaply  as  you  can ;  whereas  an  agent 
wants  to  sell  as  dear  as  he  can.  That  is  the  differ 
*)acAi  between  you  and  an  agent. — Certainly. 

5240.  When  you  had  business  with  the  North 
Aniirican  firms,  you  were  selling  live  cattle  princi- 
pally?—Yes,  and  dead  meat. 

j2.jO.  You  sold  in  Glasgow  for  them?— My  brother, 
Tcni  Nelson,  sold  in  Glasgow.  He  was  not  in  the 
firm.  In  those  days  James  Nelson  and  Sons — that  is, 
the  predecessor  of  tlie  company  of  which  I  am  manag- 
ing director,  operated  in  Liverpool,  London  and 
Bristol. 

5251.  I  8Uj>po8e  there  was  some  difierence  of  opinion 
between  you.  Who  is  now  d-^ing  the  business  that 
you  used  to  do  for  the  .Americans? — I  do  not  know 
that  there  was  any  difference  of  opinion.  These 
people  were  paying  big  commissions;  and  they 
thought  it  better  to  open  their  own  branches  and  hire 
their  own  men  to  do  their  own  business.  One  of  the 
firms,  the  Morris  Beef  Company,  used  to  be  Nelson 
Morris — that  is  in  Chicago.  And  another  was  the 
I'biladelphia  people. 

5252.  Have  they  sent  over  their  own  men  from 
America  now? — I  think  they  are  a  mixture. 

52.53.  So  far  as  you  know,  there  is  practically  no 
oombination  on  this  side  of  the  water  with  reference  to 
either  North  or  South  American?— I  know  of  none. 

5254.  There  is  nothing  in  the  nature  of  a  trust? 
— Nothing  in  the  nature  of  a  trust. 

52.>.>.  The  business  is  done  on  competitive  terms, 
every  man  getting  the  best  bite  he  can  on  the  mar- 
ket?—Yes,  as  I  see  it. 


525(3.  Would  you  say  that  about  the  other  side  of 
the  Atlantic? — i  could  not  speak  as  to  the  United 
States  ;  I  have  not  been  out  in  the  United  States  for 
10  or  12  years. 

5257.  What  is  your  evidence,  so  far  as  you  do 
know  ? — I  do  not  know  of  any  ;  I  cannot  speak  of 
any. 

5265.  {Mr.  Bowerman.)  I  understand  you  to  say 
that,  as  the  result  of  the  negotiations  of  the  North 
American  firms,  one  firm  in  South  America  has  been 
bought  ? — Yes. 

5259.  Is  it  within  your  knowledge  that  other  nego- 
tiations are  proceeding? — Not  any  more  than  from 
common  talk  in  the  streets  in  Buenos  Ay  res  and  what 
I  see  in  the  Buenos  Ayres  newspapers,  and  what  one 
hears  in  the  trade. 

6260.  Could  you  say  what  the  result  would  be  upon 
the  English  trade  if  these  firms  did  get  a  substantial 
footing  in  South  America? — I  don't  think  it  would 
make  very  much  difference  to  the  English  trade. 

5261.  What  leads  you  to  that  conclusion? — If  the 
same  amount  of  beef  was  shipped  it  would  bring  the 
same  price  here,  no  matter  what  combination  there 
was.  it  is  all  a  question  of  supply  and  demand. 
There  is  nothing  more  in  it.  It  always  has  been 
so  since  I  have  had  anything  to  do  with  the  trade. 

5262.  At  the  present  time  there  appears  to  be  a 
system  of  meeting  to  fix  the  prices  and  regulate  the 
supplies  ? — The  only  meeting  1  know  of  is  the  meeting 
of  which  [  have  told  the  Chairman,  which  i«  a  kind 
of  conversation  between  the  tliroe  old  companies,  and 
which  has  now  taken  place  for  10  or  10  years. 

5263.  That  is,  that  the  business  men  meet  for  the 
purpose  of  a  friendly  chat? — Yes. 

5264.  That  is,  not  to  study  their  business  ?— Natur- 
ally they  do  study  their  business  ;  that  is  what  they 
AX'S  in  the  City  for  ;  but  it  is  not  to  fix  prices. 

6265.  {Mr.  Fidd.)  It  could  not  fix  the  price? — No. 
Whatever  the  supply,  you  have  to  go  up  and 
down  with  it ;  and  you  are  affected  by  such  things 
as  heat  and  cold. 

5266.  {Mr.  Botrerman.)  The  price  of  the  com- 
modity kept  steady  until  the  middle  of  the  summer? 
— I  do  not  think  so.  You  get  very  great  fluctuations.  I 
think  to-day,  possibly,  chilled  meat  is  making  2d.  a 
lb.  less  than  it  made  last  August. 

5267.  There  was  a  sudden  heavy  rise  in  the 
price  of  meat  then  ? — There  was  owing  to  the  insuffi- 
cient number  of  cattle  by  a  shortage  of  North 
.\merican  meat. 

6268.  Could  you  say  how  that  shortage  was  pro- 
duced?— I  could  not,  but  I  am  led  to  believe  that  it. 
was  produced  by  the  financial  causes  this  time  last 
year  in  the  United  States.  They  rushed  a  lot  of  half- 
fed  cattle  which,  in  ordinary  course  would^bs  fat  about 
April,  May,  or  June ;  and  they  did  not  have  them 
to  put  on  the  market  at  the  ordinary  time. 

5269.  {Mr.  Weddel.)  There  was  also  the  high  price 
of  maize? — Yes,  the  price  of  maize  has  been  very  high 

5270.  {Ml.  Bou'crman.)  Is  that  controlled  by  a 
Trust  in  America  ? — I  have  no  personal  knowledge  of 
that. 

5271.  You  would  not  say  that  the  high  price  of 
cattle  prevailing  in  July  was  due  to  the  shortage  of 
cattle  available  in  America?- — It  was  brought  about 
by  the  financial  crisis,  that  is,  the  shortage  of  cattle 
available  for  slaughter.  There  were  plenty  of  cattle 
probably,  but  not  in  a  condition  to  slaughter. 

5272.  You  are  aware  that  there  are  more  than 
10,000,000  head  of  cattle  in  America  in  1907  than  in 
1906  in  the  United  States?— I  do  not  know  that. 

5273.  In  1906  there  were  66,000,000  of  cattle  ;  Lnd 
in  1907  there  were  72,000,000?— It  is  quite  possible. 
But  I  was  referring  to  the  shortage  of  slaughtering 
stock. 

6274.  {Mr.  FieJd.)  You  might  have  more  stores  and 
fewer  fat  cattle?- — Quite  right. 

6276.  {Mr.  Bowerman.)  You  would  not  be  surprised 
if  negotiations  were  going  on  in  the  case  of  these 
companies  to  get  a  substantial  footing  in  South 
America  ? — Not  a  bit.     I  believe  that  would  be  their 
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policy ;  it  would  be  my  policy  if  I  were  in  their  posi- 
tion, because  the  greatest  competitor  which  the  North 
American  beef  has  to-day  on  the  market  is  the  Argen- 
tine beef.  I  hold  the  opinion  that  probably  the  one 
will  beat  the  otlur  in  the  finish;  but  X  do  not 
know  when  the  finish  will  be. 

5276.  Looking  at  the  huge  trade  tEey  do  at  present 
in  North  America,  what  is  the  special  idea,  or  what 
ii  the  reason  for  desiring  to  get  a  footing  in  South 
America? — 1  should  think  to  keep  on  the  business. 
They  have  got  a  certain  business  here,  and  I  presume 
it  pays  them  ;  and  unless  they  are  going  to  get  beaten 
out  of  that  they  want  to  go  on  the  side  of  the  thing 
that  is  going  to  beat  them. 

5277.  That  is,  beaten  out  of  the  English  trade  by  the 
South  American  meat  ?— I  think  that  .in  the  long  run, 
iiom  what  I  see  of  the  two  countries,  the  future 
supply  of  beef  to  this  country  will  not  be  North  Ameri- 
can, but  will  be  from  the  Argentine. 

5278.  May  I  suggest  that  the  reason  why  they 
should  wish  to  get  a  footing  in  South  America  is 
because  the  South  American  people  are  eating  into 
their  trade? — They  compete  with  them,  and  I  should 
think  that  is  quite  the  reason. 

5279.  That  is  a  reason  why  they  should  desire  to 
gel  a  position  in  South  America '! — I  think  if  they 
want  to  do  business  they  have  got  the  plant  here  and 
they  have  got  the  customers  ;  and  they  want  to  supply 
their  customers.  If  they  have  the  idea  that  the  Nortli 
American  meat  is  going  to  be  too  dear  to  compete 
with  the  Argentine  meat,  then  they  would  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  best  thing  they  could  do  was 
to  deal  in  Argentine  meat  themselves. 

5280.  Is  the  trade  between  North  America  and  this 
country  decreasing  ? — According  to  the  shipments,  they 
have  not  shipped  anything  like  the  quantity  in  1908 
that  they  shipped  in  1907,  1906  or  1905. 

5281.  With  regard  to  the  shipments,  a  conference 
was  held  to  consider  that  particular  subject? — Yes, 
but  it  did  not  resolve  anything  ;  it  never  came  to  any- 
thing, it  was  talked  about,  figures  were  got  out 
and  a  scheme  was  put  forward,  but  it  never  came  to 
anything. 

5282.  The  object  was  to  consider  the  question  cf 
regulating  shipments,  was  it  not? — Yes. 

6283.  In  the  interests  of  the  firms  engaged  in  tho 
trade,  of  course? — Yes. 

6284.  When  was  that  conference  held? — I  should 
think  about  two  and  a  half  or  three  years  ago. 

5285.  Has  thetii  been  any  suggestion  of  endeavour- 
ing to  revive  the  si^ect? — None. 

5286.  So  far  as  you  know  the  intention  has  been 
abandoned? — Certainlyvit  has  been  abandoned.  It 
was  abandoned  immedwUely  the  scheme  was  drawn 
up ;  nothing  was  ever  dor 

5287.  Could  you  say  wli^  steps  were  taken  with 
regard  to  holding  a  conference  and  how  far  it  pro- 
ceeded?— It  proceeded  to  gejting  out  figures  of  the 
shipments  by  everybody  for  a  ^rtain  period,  about  a 
year.  Some  of  them  only  repr«ented  part  of  a  year 
because  they  had  not  been  worWhig  for  a  year.  The 
idea  was  to  cut  down  each  compaiij''s  output  pro  rata. 
It  wa»  rather  a  question  of  deali:\c  with  the  case  of 
cattle  in  the  Argentine  than  any\iing  else.  There 
was  nothing  to  say  against  the  JWices  that  were 
realised  here ;  but  tho  price  of  cattle  ii\  the  Argentine 
went  up  to  a  figure  which  it  was  impdssible  to  work 
at;  and  it  was  really  to  regulate  (hat  a\ against  the 
estanchieros  in  the  Argentine  Republic. 

5288.  (Mr.  Field.)  It  was  trying  to  bujK  the  beef 
cheaper,  that  is,  the  live  cattle? — Yes,  soxha't  we 
might  be  able  to  return  our  shareholders  a  littlfe  more, 
not  much.  \ 

5289.  (Mr.  Bowerman.)  You  do  not  suggest  that  you 
have  been  running  your  business  at  a  loss  ? — We  have 
not  up  to  the  present;  but  a  good  many  of  those  firms 
have. 

5290.  It  appears  to  me  that  all  the  American  firms 
have  been  living  on  their  los.ses? — This  has  been  an 
exceptional  year ;  none  of  the  new  companleg  have 
made  a  profit-^they  have  all  made  losses. 


5291.  You  buy  your  meat  by  telephoning  from  tlie 
Liverpool  ottices  / — We  buy  all  meat  from  the  Liverpool 
offices. 

5292.  How  many  American  firms  do  you  trade  with  ? 
—With  them  all. 

5293.  Do  you  find  a  difference  in  prices  for  the  same 
quality  of  meat? — Yes. 

5294.  On  the  same  day? — Yes. 

5295.  If  you  ring  up  different  firms  in  the  morning 
do  you  get  varying  prices  for  the  same  kind  of  meat? 
— Yes;  1  do  not  know  that  1  could  just  swear  that 
one  quarter  was  just  the  same  exactly  as  another. 
Qualities  differ ;  but  a  good  quality  is  kept  as  a  kind 
of  standard,  and  we  try  to  deal  on  that.  Then  there 
is  also  a  second  quality.  In  the  good  quality  there 
is  always  a  variation  of  price,  one  from  the  other ;  we 
find  that  that  is  so. 

5296.  Does  the  variation  amount  to  very  much? — 
No,  it  is  very  little;  it  might  be  one-sixteenth  of  a 
penny  per  pound,  or  it  might  be  one-eight  of  a  penny. 
That  is  considered  a  good  deal  in  our  trade. 

6297.  (Ifr.  Field.)  It  never  runs  to  a  farthing  or  a 
halfpenny  ? — Not  very  often. 

5298.  You  say  that  you  were  in  America  in  the 
winter  of  1890  or  the  beginning  of  1891  ? — Yes. 

5299.  With  your  direct  interest  in  the  trade,  do  I 
understand  that  you  heard  nothing,  or  next  to  noth- 
ing, about  a  trust  and  the  prosecution  of  those  com- 
panies by  the  Federal  Government  ? — The  only  thing 
I  heard  there  about  that  time  was  the  fact  that  one  of 
the  companies  was  threatened  with  a  prosecution  for 
breach  of  the  inter-State  laws  for  taking  rebates  from 
one  of  the  railway  companies. 

5300.  Is  it  not  within  your  knowledge  that  they  were 
heavily  fined  ? — It  is  not  within  my  knowledge  that 
they  were  heavily  fined  at  that  time.  I  believe  they 
paid  a  fine  afterwards  ;  but  that  is  not  my  end  of  tho 
business. 

5301.  (Chairman.)  About  the  future  of  the  Argentine, 
do  you  think  it  is  a  probable  thing  or  not  that  the 
number  of  freezing  firms  will  extend.  I  want  to  know 
what  is  the  probability  of  a  combination  which  will 
control  the  American  trade? — I  do  not  think  there  is 
much  probability  for  the  simple  reason  that  I  think 
the  Argentine  ranch  owner  is  very  able  to  protect 
himself  against  competition. 

6302.  In  what  way? — I  think  the  past  history  has 
been  that  they  thought  there  was  a  combination  of  the 
three  companies.  We  happened  to  meet  a  very  success- 
ful time  in  1902  owing  to  many  causes — the  war,  the 
drought  in  Australia,  the  strikes  in  North  America 
and  other  causes ;  and  I  think  they  got  it  into  their 
heads  that  there  was  a  combination  among  the  three 
old  firms.  I  think  two  of  the  companies  which  are 
now  operating  and  have  not  paid  dividends  in  the 
Argentine  weie  a  direct  outcome  of  the  combination  of 
the  Estanchieros  to  face  a  combination. 

6303.  (Mr.  Fountain.)  Which  two  firms  have  you 
in  your  mind  ? — The  La  Blanca  Company  was  called 
the  Estanchieros  Company  from  its  inception ;  and 
the  Frigorifico  Argentine.  I  think  they  are  well 
able  to  protect  themselves  against  combination. 

5304.  (Mr.  Weddel.)  And  they  are  wealthy,  are  they 
not? — They  are  very  wealthy. 

5305.  (Chairman.)  There  is  nothing  to  prevent  the 
establishment  of  any  number  of  these  freezing  com- 
panies, is  there? — Nothing.  I  heard  of  one  or  two 
new  ones  being  in  the  air  when  I  was  there  last 
August,  or  July. 

5306.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  could  send  our 
Secretary  instances  of  comparative  prices  quoted  to 
you  by  the  American  firms,  such  as  you  have  been 
discussing  and  which  are  quite  common  ? — I  could  get 
the  gentleman  who  is  our  manager  in  Liverpool,  and 
who  does  the  telephoning ;  and  he  can  confirm  my 
views. 

5307.  No  doubt  he  has  a  record  made  of  the  prices  at 
which  you  buy? — I  do  not  know  that  he  keeps  all  the 
records.  We  keep  a  record  of  what  we  buy  ;  but  I  do 
not  know  that  he  keeps  a  record  of  replies  to  queries 
over  the  telephone. 

5308.  But  you  could  perhaps  tells  us  from  recollec- 
tion of  several  instances? — He  could  tell  you  of  his 
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own  knowledge  of  what  happens  when  he  telephones. 
I  can  produce  the  man  who  does  the  actual  buying  for 
us. 

5309.  It  is  not  worth  while  troubling  him  to  come  up 
from  Liverpool.  If  he  will  just  write  a  lett«r  giving 
one  or  two  instances,  that  will  do ;  because  it  is  so 
much  better  and  more  satisfactory  when  one  sees 
exactly  what  it  amounts  too  ? — Very  well ;  I  will  write 
him.* 

5310.  (Mh.  Field.)  Do  I  correctly  understand  you  to 
say  that  the  companies  which  have  been  started  were 
practically  in  opposition  to  the  three  old  companies? 
They  are  fe-pders  or  breeders  and  producers'  companies  ? 
— Many  of  the  shareholders  in  them  are. 

5311.  It  is  like  a  great  co-operative  company  ? — That 
was  the  idea  in  at  least  one  of  them. 


5312.  Was  the  idea  to  prevent  anything  like  a  trust 
being  formed  in  the  Argentine  ? — Yes. 

5313.  Do  you  know  whether  there  is  any  anti-trust 
law  in  the  Argentine,  such  as  exists  in  South  Africa? 
• — I  do  not  know. 

5314.  (Mr.  Bowerman.)  It  has  been  stated  here  that 
the  prices  are  set  and  rigidly  fixed.  May  I  put  it  to  you 
that  the  competition  existing  in  prices  is  only  with 
regard  to  what  may  be  termed  bruised  meat? — I  do 
not  believe  it.     That  is  not  my  experience. 

5315.  (Mr.  Field.)  No  respectable  man  would  buy 
bruised  meat,  because  he  could  not  sell  it  ? — If  he  waa 
looking  for  the  best  quality  of  meat  ho  would  not. 
There  are  buyers  of  bruised  meat.  Naturally,  they 
cannot  all  buy  the  best. 


George  J.  Waku,  Esq.,  examined. 


5316.  (Chairman.)  I  think  you  are  managing  direc- 
tor of  tho  Argenta  Meat  Company  of  Manchester? — 
Yes. 

5317.  The  nature  of  your  business  has  brought  you 
into  close  association  with  the  American  companies 
controlling  the  sale  of  States  chilled  beef? — In  the 
North,  Liverpool. 

6318.  When  did  vou  begin  business  with  those 
people  ?— In  1895  or  1896. 

6319.  And  I  think  in  1897  the  business  became  of 
importance  ? — Yes. 

5320.  And  at  that  time  you  were  mainly  dealing 
with  Swifts?— Yes. 

5321.  Then  you  had  extensive  developments  with 
the  Morris  Beef  Company,  and  your  trade  with  tnem 
was  something  like  £69,000  in  1907?— Yes. 

5322.  So  you  really  are  in  a  position  to  tell  us  about 
the  methods  of  the  American  firms  ? — Yes. 

5323.  I  suppose  you  are  one  of  the  bigrest  of  their 
customers? — The  biggest  as  a  direct  retailer. 

5324.  You  are  direct  retailers  ? — Yes,  solely. 

5325.  Do  yon  buy  from  them  and  resell  for  your- 
selves, or  as  agents? — We  buy  from  them  direct,  and 
resell  on  our  own  account. 

5326.  I  think  I  might  ask  you  the  general  question  : 
do  you  think  there  is  any  sort  of  combination  among 
the  American  firms  to-day? — Very  slight.  There  is 
something,  but  not  to  the  same  degree  that  there  was 
18  months  ago.  There  has  been  a  great  change  this 
last  year,  or  I  might  say  this  last  two  years. 

5327.  To  what  do  you  attribute  that? — Personally, 
I  attribute  it  to  the  fact  of  the  Swift  Beef  Company 
being  shippers  from  South  America,  they  being  the 
only  Chicago  firm  down  there.  I  don't  give  that  as 
the  real  reason,  but  it  is  our  opinion. 

5328.  You  say  the  fact  that  they  have  gone  into  an 
independent  trade  in  South  America  has  rather 
broken  up  the  North  American  combination  ? — 
Precisely.  They  have  a  different  article  to  sell  which 
the  others  have  not,  and  they  can  produce  this  as 
well  as  the  article  which  the  other  Chicago  firms  are 
selling,  which  gives  them  an  advantage  with  their 
customers. 

5329.  They  did  not  go  into  the  South  American 
trade  as  long  ago  as  two  years  ago? — No. 

6330.  Therefore,  there  must  have  been  some  other 
cause  if  the  disintegration  of  the  American  firms 
dates  from  two  years  ago?— I  don't  think  it  dates 
really  so  far  back  as  two  years  ago,  but  two  years  ago 

•  The  fallowing  gtatemeut  was  subsequently  received  from 
Messrs.  James  Nelson  Sc.  Sons'  manager  at  Liverpool  : — 

•'  During  the  past  ten  years  I  have  Vjeen  buying  large  and 
small  quantities  of  beef,  pork  and  offals  every  week,  almost 
jiaily,  from  one  or  other  of  the  American  firms'  representative 
or  agent  here,  invariably  at  prices  Ijelow  those  quote  1  in  the 
Ifst  issued  by  them  weekly,  and  also  at  a  lower  price  from  one 
or  other  of  the  firms  than  any  of  the  otheia  would,  at  the 
time,  quote.  Sometimes  one  firm,  and  sometimes  another, 
accept  a  reduced  price,  and  I  have  Ixiughl  of  each  of  the 
American  booses  on  these  terms,  as  it  has  been  convenient." 
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there  were  differences  arising,  and  what  might  bo 
termed  the  combination  methods  were  not  so  strin- 
gent as  they  had  been  for  the  previous  six  or  eight 
years.     Wo  felt  that. 

5331.  Perhaps  you  would  be  kind  enough  to  de- 
scribe the  combinaticn  methods  of  the  six  or  eight 
years  previously? — The  combination  methods  were 
these.  They  met  every  Monday  morning  at  one  of  the 
offices,  and  decided  what  prices  should  be  dictated  to 
the  country,  based  upon  what  was  tho  market  at  the 
opening  on  Monday  morning. 

5332.  Was  that  done  in  London! — In  Liverpool. 
The  prices  were  telephoned  through  to  Livei-pool,  and 
having  all  the  figures,  they  decided  what  prices  should 
be  dictated  to  the  country.  Those  prices  once  fixed 
on  the  Monday  morning  were  carried  through  the 
week,  irrespective  of  which  way  London  went  up  or 
down  during  the  week.  There  was  no  change.  'That 
was  broken — I  cannot  give  you  the  exact  year,  but  I 
should  say  it  would  be  five  or  six  years  ago — they 
issued  circulars  that  the  price  was  subject  to  altera- 
tion at  a  moment's  notice,  so  that  although  they 
opened  in  the  morning  with  the  prices  of  yesterday, 
at  half-past  nine  we  were  subject  to  be  told  that  the 
price  had  altered,  and  it  altered  with  every  firm, 
because  they  had  met  again  and  decided  that  it  should 
ha  done.  If  the  market  in  London  was  better  the 
country  must  pay  more  ;  but  if  the  prices  in  London 
wtnt  down,  and  they  conceived  there  was  a  fair 
demand  in  the  country  for  what  they  had  to  sell 
in  Liverpool,  the  prices  in  the  country  were  held  up 
tight.     That    was    the   combination. 

5333.  They  all  acted  in  absolute  concert  in  that 
manner  ? — Yes. 

5334.  Which  of  the  firms  wore  in  tho  combination? 
— At  that  time  Morris,  Swifts,  Hammond.s,  and 
Armours.  I  don't  Uiink  any  others.  Schwarzschild 
and  Sulzberger  were  not  recognised.  They  had  meat 
to  sell,  but  they  were  not  recognised  by  the  other  firms 
because  their  supplies  were  so  small  that  tliey  could 
be  ignored. 

5335.  Archer  and  Dawson  are  the  same  as  S.  and 
S.  ?— Yes. 

5336.  And  Cudahy  ? — They  came  on  the  scene  later, 
and,  S]>eaking  off-hand,  they  were  ignored  for  a 
couple  of  years;  then  they  came  in,  as  it  were,  just 
on  the  fringe;  but  they  never  were  really  right  in 
the  combination.     I  am  speaking  of  Liverpool  solely. 

5337.  That  was  the  state  of  things  up  to  about 
two  years  ago  ? — Yes. 

5338.  What  change  is  there  now? — It  was  found 
that  the  Swift  Beef  Company,  when  they  had  the 
selling  of  the  beef  from  South  America,  could  induce 
customers  to  buy  their  products  by  giving  them  ad- 
vantages that  the  other  firms  did  not. 

5344.  Did  the  firms  in  America  agree  to  break  off 
as  far  as  they  could  ? — 1  cannot  answer  that.  It  is 
sufficient  for  me  to  say  that  the  combination  has  not 
been  the  same  in  Liverpool.     Each  firm  oould  act  on 
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it*  own  initiative,  irrespective  of  ■ome  kind  of  com- 
bination ;  that  is  always  there. 

6440.  To  what  extent  does  it  go  on  now?— If  Chi- 
cago, by  cable  or  corresi)ondence,  inliinates  that  she 
considers  a  certain  price  the  minimum  for  the  com- 
modity ahe  wants  it  to  be  sold  at,  and  if  any  of 
the  firms  in  Liverpool  find  that  any  of  the  other 
hrms  are  selling  at  less  immediately  telephones  and 
telegrams  are  moving  asking  why,  and  if  the  firm  that 
is  selling  the  commodity  at  less  cannot  give  a  justi- 
fiable reason,  then  there  is  trouble. 

5343.  Of  what  nature  ?— In  this  way  :  that  the 
other  firms'  sales  are  being  prejudiced,  and,  if  they 
are  losing  busines-s — Chicago  is  very  strong  on  that— 
cables  go  across  to  Chicago  asking  may  they  meet 
c6mp<!tition.  Then  they  ask  where.  Expense  is  never 
considered.  If  they  say  no,  then  the  other  firm  has 
got  to  be  brought  into  line  again.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  Chicago  suggests  to  them  that  they  can  meet 
competition,  it  means  the  prices  are  lowered. 

6317.  In  your  view  Chicago  sometimes  does  allow 
competition,  and  sometimes  does  not?— There  are 
different  ways.  You  can  say  the  one  thing  in 
languiigi'  which  means  something  else,  and  they  read 
between  the  lines.  Chicago  rarely  advises  lower  prices. 
She  always  advises  high  prices.  She  is  going  for 
the  highest  price  she  can  get  every  time,  every 
moment,  and  she  is  never  contented. 

6348.  Do  they  communicate  direct  from  Chicago  or 
with  London  ?— With  Chicago.  London  is  aware  of  all 
that  Liverpool  does,  and  Liverpool  is  acquainted  with 
all  that  London  does.  Those  cables  are  exchanged 
nightly.  AVhatever  goes  through  from  Liverpool  or  is 
received  is  posted  on  to  London  during  the  night  and 
vice  versa  from  London  to  Liverpool. 

5349.  You  say  here,  which  is  quite  true,  that  the 
States  chilled  beef  only  amounts  to  13  per  cent? — 
Yes. 

5350.  Then  you  draw  the  conclusion  that  the 
American  firms  are  not  now  in  a  position  to  control 
the  beef  market  in  this  country  ? — We  think  they  never 
have  been,  in  relation  to  chilled  beef  alone. 

5351.  What  do  you  mean  by  the  statement  that 
chilled  beef  is  distinctive  from  United  States  cattle 
which  are  slaughtered  at  the  ports  of  landing? — 
Chilled  beef  is  imported  beef  and  the  other  is  fresh 
or  English-killed  beef. 

5362.  Do  you  mean  to  say  with  the  States  cattle  you 
think  they  might  have  a  controlling  influence  taking 
the  two  branches  of  the  trade  together? — Yes,  on  the 
very  best  English. 

5353.  Do  you  think  they  have  made  any  attempt  to 
capture  the  English  trade? — No. 

5354.  No  attempt  to  kill  the  English  butchers? — 
None  at  all.     I  have  never  found  it. 

6365.  It  would  be  quite  hopeless  for  them  to  attempt 
it? — I  don't  see  how  they  could. 

6350-7.  You  say  here  "the  English  trade  has  not 
entered  into  their  calculations  in  our  district"? — 
That  is  so. 

5358.  They  keep  their  prices  irrespective  of  the 
English  prices? — Yes.  They  have  no  effect  on  them 
whatever.     They  simply  ignore  them. 

5359.  That  is  a  very  curious  position,  because  they 
must  constantly  lose  trade  in  that  way  ? — Not  neces- 
sarily. 

53WJ.  Why  not?— Because  the  chilled  beef  is  a 
better  article  than  the  average  English  beef  in  our 
district. 

5361.  So  they  would  only  lose  it  when  they  came 
into  competition  with  the  very  best  English  beef? — 
Yes,  and  wo  don't  get  much  of  that.  We  only  get 
very  small  quantities  of  that  in  our  district. 

63fi2.  What  is  your  district? — It  ranges  from  Liver- 
pool to  Hull. 

6;W;i.  Right  across  England  ? — Yes.  It  crosses  the 
centre.     Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  only. 

5364.  In  that  district  you  don't  get  much  of  the 
best  quality  of  Scotch  beef  ?— When  you  get  over  into 
Yorkshire,  say  through  Leeds  and  Wakefield  and 
York  and  Hull,   and  a  small  quantity  in  Bradford 


and  Huddersfield,  but  not  much.  But  in  our  district 
from  Manchester  and  Liverpool  it  is  the  ordinary 
Irish  cattle. 

5365.  Really  what  that  comes  to  is  that  the 
Americans,  though  they  have  not  got  any  general 
control  over  the  beef  market,  have  a  control  over  the 
best  beef  market? — Yes,  not  a  very  great  one;  but 
they  have  some  effect. 

5366.  So  they  can  afford,  or  until  recently  have 
been  able  to  afford,  to  dictate  their  own  price  with 
reference  to  the  best  of  the  chilled  beef? — Yes,  bvit  it 
is  never  put  in  this  way,  "  How  low  will  we  sell  it  in 
order  to  affect  the  Englishman?  "  It  is,  "  How  much 
higher  can  we  put  our  beef  and  maintain  our  trade 
seeing  that  the  English  beef  is  making  these  prices." 

5367.  You  might  explain  that  a  little  more  ? — They 
never  lower  their  prices  or  endeavour  to  find  the  lowest 
price  they  could  take  to  affect  the  English  butcher. 
That  is  never  considered.  It  is  the  other  way  about. 
"  How  high  can  we  put  our  beef  and  sell  it,  letting 
the  Englishman  alone?  If  we  put  ours  very  high 
perhaps  some  of  our  customers  will  leave  and  go  on 
to  English  beef."  They  put  it  as  high  as  they  can. 
They  never  put  it  very  low  to  take  the  English  trade 
away. 

6368.  They  wish  to  get  the  highest  price  they  can, 
consistent  with  keeping  the   trade? — Yes. 

5369.  They  don't  wish  to  take  away  the  trade  of 
the  other  people — they  are  satisfied  with  the  trade 
they  have  got  already  ? — That  is  how  we  feel  it. 

6370.  You  say  in  1901-1902  you  made  more  per  pound 
in  your  branch  of  States  chilled  beef  than  an  English 
butcher  was  making  of  his  beef  ? — That  is  so. 

5371.  Are  you  in  any  agreement  with  the  States 
people  not  to  sell  below  a  certain  price? — No,  not  at 
all. 

5372.  You  can  sell  at  any  price  you  like? — Any  price 
we  like — for  nothing  at  all  if  we  like. 

o372a.  How  are  you  making  more  by  your  States 
chilled  beef  than  an  English  butcher  is  making  with 
the  English? — In  retail  branches,  because  the  article 
was  better  than  the  average  English  beef  that  was 
being  sold  in  those  towns,  and  our  customers  were 
content  to  pay  that  little  advance  in  those  years. 

5373.  The  Irish  cattle,  you  say,  are  slaughtered  very 
quickly  after  arrival  in  England?— Yes. 

5374.  And  eaten  before  the  beef  matures? — Yes. 

5375.  That  is  not  so  nice  to  eat  as  the  chilled  beef? 
— Nothing  near. 

6376.  Though  it  was  true  until  recently,  it  is  no 
longer  true  tliat  the  States  beef  has  held  its  own  ? — 
Simply  because  the  price  was  so  abnormally  high  w© 
could  not  look  at  it.  The  people  could  not  be  forced, 
to  bu3-  beef  at  those  prices. 

5377.  What  is  in  your  view  the  cause  of  the  high 
prices  of  States  beef  ? — The  restricted  supply  in 
America. 

5378.  It  is  not  the  operation  of  the  Trusts? — ^No. 

5379.  They  would  have  been  glad  to  sell  if  they 
could  at  low  prices  ? — They  would  have  been  only  too 
pleased  to  have  shipped  the  meat  had  they  had  it  in 
Chicago,  because  while  the  retailer  here  was  losing 
heavily  by  keeping  in  the  trade,  proportionately 
they  were  losing  more  because  their  expenses  were 
increased  on  their  restricted  output. 

5380.  Coming  to  the  country  towns  served  from  Lon- 
don, there  the  prices  are  based  on  London  prices  plus 
the  average  carriage  rate  to  these  towns? — Yes. 

5381.  Is  that  done  by  telegraphic  communication? — 
It  is  done  this  way  :  It  refers  principally  to  what  we 
call  the  South  Coast.  If  the  London  market  is  4d. 
and  6d.,  the  majority  of  the  meat  coming  into  Liver- 
pool, they  put  the  freight  from  Liverpool  to  those 
towns  on  to  the  London  market  price.  If  the  freight 
to  some  towns  was  one-eighth  of  a  penny  and  the 
London  price  for  fores  of  beef  was  4d.,  then  the  price 
to  these  coast  towns  would  be  4|d.,  and  if  the  freight 
was  Jd.,  then  the  nrice  would  be  4id.  In  the  same 
way,  if  the  Londo'n  price  of  hind-quarters  was  6d., 
then  the  price  to  the  South  Coast  towns  would  bo 
6id.  or  6Jd. 
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5382.  The  freight  added  was  not  the  freight  from 
London  to  the  South  Coast  town,  but  the  freight  from 
Liverpool  ? — Yes. 

6383.  Why  was  that,  if  the  meat  was  sent  from  Lon- 
don ?  Why  should  not  they  add  the  freight  from 
London? — Simply  because  the  meat  came  into  Liver- 
pool. 

5384.  Some  of  it  came  into  London  ? — Only  a  small 
quantity.  Some  comes  now  to  Southampton  ;  that 
almost  all  goes  to  London.  We  get  none  of  it  in  our 
district — that  is,  the  States  chilled  beef. 

5385.  The  Irish  cattle  don't  go  much  to  London  ? — 
No.     There  is  not  much  trade  for  them  here. 

5386.  As  we  have  been  constantly  told,  the  great  bulk 
of  the  beef  supplied  to  London  is  foreign  ? — Yes. 

6387.  That  gives  the  Americans  a  better  chance? — 
They  make  their  presence  felt.  They  have  a  good 
article  to  sell. 

5388.  Do  they,  in  fact,  attempt  to  utilise  the  posi- 
tion which  they  have  in  London  ? — Yes,  they  do  in 
London. 

5389.  Can  you  tell  me  to  what  extent? — I  cannot 
tell  you  very  closely,  because  I  work  with  the 
Liverpool  people.  I  come  to  London  three  times  per 
month.  My  journeys  to  London  are  in  connection 
with  frozen  meat,  so  that  I  am  not  closely  in  touch 
with  the  American  methods  of  handling  the  London 
market,  but  they  do  handle  it 

5389a.  In  what  kind  of  way  ?  Do  you  think  they 
handle  it  more  than  in  Liverpool  ? — 1  should  say  in 
collusion,  if  you  like  the  word.  It  is  not  a  nice  word. 
They  know  what  they  have  to  sell  here,  and  they  can 
ask  themselves  what  price  they  will  begin  the  market 
at  on  the  following  day.  If  the  trend  of  the  market 
is  for  higher  values  either  because  there  is  a  better 
demand  or  there  is  better  weather,  or  the  general 
outlook  is  good,  they  begin  to  look  for  higher  rates, 
and  they  will  test  it.  If  to-day  the  fores  of  beef  are 
4d.,  the  salesmen  are  told  to  hang  out  for  4id.  until 
they  find  a  dead  market ;  but  if  it  can  be  accomplished 
it  has  got  to  be.  The  higher  price  must  be  made  if 
the  salesmen  can  make  it,  in  view  of  the  controllers, 
as  you  might  call  them,  saying  that  it  ought  to  be 
made,  and  they  have  got  to  give  a  very  clear  reason  if 
it  is  not  made  or  there  is  trouble. 

5390.  When  you  say  the  salesmen,  do  you  mean  the 
American  salesmen  ? — Yes  ;  they  have  their  own  sales- 
men in  the  market  here  too. 

6391.  Yon  cannot  acquit  the  Americans  of  being 
unscrupulous  ? — No. 

5392.  Tell  me  exactly  what  you  mean  by  that  ? — As 
direct  evidence  I  should  say  this.  I  have  come  up  to 
London  very  often,  and  one  of  the  salesmen  for  one 
of  the  firms  kept  a  very  close  friendship  with  myself, 
and  I  have  come  up  to  this  market  repeatedly,  and  he 
has  now  left  the  firm,  but  on  a  straightforward  affair  ; 
there  is  nothing  against  him  ;  he  simply  left  it  to 
better  himself.  He  has  told  me  himself  often  enough 
when  I  was  seen  to  be  coming  up  the  market  the 
principal  would  come  to  him  and  say,  "  Don't  tell  Ward 
what  we  are  taking  for  the  beef  here  ;  tell  him  some- 
thing else.  It  won't  do  for  him  to  know  what  we  are 
doing  here,  because  Liverpool  is  so  much  different " — 
that  is,  Liverpool  is  being  made  to  charge  higher 
prices  to  the  trade  than  were  justified  by  the  London 
prices. 

53.93.  That  is  their  business,  of  course  ? — Yes. 

5394.  You  say  there  is  no  thought  or  regard  for  the 
buyer  and  his  difficulties.  What  had  you  in  your 
mind  when  you  said  that? — We  get  periods  of  infla- 
tion when  it  is  a  very  difficult  matter  for  the  retailer 
to  hold  his  own.  In  other  words,  apparently  he  has 
to  go  out  if  he  is  not  a  strong  man  with  financial 
resources  ;  he  will  have  to  close.  It  does  not  matter 
to  the  Americans  if  he  does.  He  can  close.  They  have 
plenty  of  trade.  If  afterwards  they  have  a  big  supply 
it  will  be  available  for  somebody  else  who  can  get  it 
at  a  lower  price.  The  Englishmen  and  other 
firms — -not  the  Chicago  ones — have  taken  a  broader 
outlook.  They  recognise  that  if  they  have  no  one  to 
sell  their  goods  to  there  is  no  use  in  working  the  trade, 
and  if  they  have  a  man  there  selling  their  meat  it  is 
better  to  keep  him  there,  especially  when  they  are 
making  a  very  big  profit  without  wanting  to  make  any 
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extraordinary  profit  for  the  time  being.  This  wa-s  the 
method  of  Sansinena  who,  when  London  was  making 
Ad.  to  Id.  a  pound  more  than  they  were  charging  in 
Liverpool,  did  not  increase  their  Liverpool  price  to  the 
London  level,  with  the  result  that  they  kept  the  retail 
man  on  his  feet.  The  Americans  would  never  have 
given  it  a  thought. 

5395.  Does  that  mean  that  they  would  let  the  buyer 
have  the  meat  at  a  less  price  than  they  could  have 
made  ? — Yes. 

6396.  They  did  not  take  the  full  advantage  of  the 
demand  in  the  market?— They  did  not. 

5397.  In  order  to  avoid  pressing  the  buyer  too  hard  ? 
— That  is  right.  They  recognised  they  were  making 
fabulous  profits  at  the  prices  they  were  making  with- 
out making  any  more. 

5398.  But  the  American  would  always  make  the 
very  utmost  he  can  make? — Every  red  cent,  without 
regard  or  consideration. 

5399.  That  is  his  theory  of  business? — Yes. 
6399a.  I    should    have   thought    it    rather    doubtful 

whether  it  was  good  business.  The  one  great  advant- 
age that  they  have  over  English  and  Scottish  traders 
is  that  the  supply  from  America  is  a  much  more  con- 
centrated one? — That  is  so. 

5400.  They  can  speak  much  more  accurately  of 
what  is  coming  forward  ?— They  have  the  figures  at 
their  disposal. 

5401.  That  is  not  true  of  the  English  and  Scottish  ? 
— You  cannot  arrive  at  it.  If  we  knew  that  up  to 
Saturday  boats  leaving  Ireland  would  take  a  certain 
number  of  cattle,  and  that  no  more  were  leaving 
Ireland  until  the  following  week,  we  could  estimate 
the  English  supply. 

5402.  As  to  competition  between  the  chilled  meat 
and  the  frozen  meat,  I  suppose  the  frozen  meat  must 
always  command  its  own  market  as  against  the  chilled 
meat?— In  regard  to  the  best  chilled  beef  they  simply 
find  their  own  course  of  trade. 

5403.  There  is  not  really  any  competition  between 
frozen  and  best  States  chilled  meat? — None  whatever. 

5404.  So  your  evidence  comes  to  this  :  they  do  con- 
trol their  own  chilled  beef  market,   solely?— Yes. 

5405.  But  they  don't  interfere  with  the  English 
market,  except  as  you  describe,  or  with  the  frozen 
market?— Not   with   any  intent. 

5406.  You  think  they  are  likely  to  obtain  a  held  ;'n 
South  America? — I  think  so. 

6407.  I  think  one  of  your  relatives  is  connected 
with  the  South  American  trade? — Yes. 

5408.  With  which  company  is  he  connected? — The 
Sansinena  firm. 

5408a.  We  know,  of  course.  Swifts  have  bought  the 
La  Plata.  No  other  South  American  firm  has  yet, 
been  bought ,' — Not  yet. 

5409.  Do  you  know  of  any  definite  negotiations  that 
are  going  on  ?— I  know  that  the  managing  director  of 
Sansinenas  told  my  co-partner  or  co-managing  director 
that  he  knew  Armours  had  been  in  negotiation  with 
La  Blanca,  but  nothing  had  matured  at  the  time.  It 
18  reported  that  the  Alorris  Beef  Company  were 
endeavouring  to  get  a  foothold  there,  but  Mr.  Edward 
Morris  himself,  who  is  now  the  Morris  Beef  Com- 
pany since  Mr.  Nelson  Morris  died,  told  my  best 
friend  in  Liverpool  in  the  American  firms— and  he 
is  a  good  man — that  a  few  months  ago  he  could  see  no 
money  in  the  South   American  trade. 

5410.  That  is  to  say,  he  could  not  buy  cheap 
enough?-- He  had  his  agents  there  for  some  time,  but 
from  their  reports  he  could  see  no  money  in  it,  and 
until  he  could  he  did  not  intend  to  go  down  there  ; 
but  my  own  personal  conviction  is  he  will  go  down 
because  he  will  be  driven  to  it. 

5411.  He  won't  be  able  to  supply  his  own  market 
without  it  ? — They  have  a  big  organisation,  big  distri- 
butive agencies  controlled  from  Liverpool  ;  and  they 
have  not  their  own  meat  to  sell  ?rom  Chicago.  They 
have  either  to  give  that  up  or  find  some  <.ther  source 
of  supply,  and  there  is  only  South  America  to  do  it. 

6412.  If  they  go  there,  that  would  make  a  very 
serious  situation,   I  suppose? — We  have  to  remember 
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thw.  James  Nelson  and  Sons  are  big  importers  into 
England  along  with  the  River  Plato  Fresh  Meat  Uom- 
pany,  but  tlicy  aro  distinctive  from  the  Sansinena 
and  La  Blanca  firms,  in  so  far  as  that  their  founda- 
tion is  right  through  the  retail  branches.  Sansinena 
have  no  retail  branches,  or  at  least,  they  have  a  few, 
but  they  are  of  no  consequence,  and  the  trade  does  not 
recognise  them — they  are  so  few  and  so  insignificant. 
James  Nelson  are  solely  retail.  They  have  sold  their 
old  wholesale  depot  to  Armours. 

6413.  (Mr.  Field.)  Sansinena's  is  a  wholesale  busi- 
ness?—Yes. 

5414.  (Chairman.)  James  Nelson  have  sold  their 
wholesale  business  to  Armours?— Their  wholesale 
depots  in  our  district,  through  Manchester  and 
Liverpool,  and  I  think  in  Birmingham  abattoir  as 
well.  That  means  Nelsons  are  solely  retailers,  and^I 
will  say  that  as  well  as  we  can  determine  60  or  70 
jjer  cent,  of  the  River  Plate  Company's  trade  now  is 
through  the  retail  branches,  so  they  are  not  in  the 
same  relation  to  trade  as  Sansinena  and  La  Blanca. 
The  latter  are  wholesale.  Consequently  it  would  beonly 
a  very  small  matter.  It  does  not  need  a  man  with  a 
very  big  brain  to  bring  those  two  or  three  firms  tx)- 
gether  and  dictate  in  a  sense  what  prices  they  will 
give  for  stocks,  and  arrange  supplies  and  what  price 
they  should  make  here. 

5415.  So  you  think  that  if  two  or  three  of  the 
American  firms  go  down  there  with  their  system  and 
their  financial  resources  in  the  result  they  would  not 
find  it  difficult  to  have  a  South  American  trust? — It 
would  be  brought  about  rather  speedily.  T  know  that 
the  principals  of  the  Swift  Company  noM  in  Buenos 
Ayres  and  the  principals  of  Sansinenas  meet,  and  they 
are  not  afraid  to  discuss  terms  of  business  and 
methods. 


5416.  Already  ?— Already, 
there. 


They  don't  deny  it  down 


6417.  Do  Armours  sell  only  their  own  meat  to  you  ? 
^They  sell  everything.  If  they  don't  ship  it  them- 
selves they  buy  it. 

5418.  (Mr.  Bowerman.)  You  say  in  your  precis  that 
if  the  North  Americans  get  a  foothold  in  South 
America  they  will  introduce  the  usual  elements  of 
American  combination  methods.  Briefly  state  what 
that  means  ? — The  American  firms,  as  we  have  under- 
stood them,  believe  more  in  combination  than  in  com- 
jK'tition.  Competition  means  lowering  prices  and 
combination  means  increasing  them. 

.5419.  That  is  what  you  describe  as  the  usual 
American  combination  methods? — Yes. 

.5420.  (Chairman.)  Co-operation  instead  of  competi- 
tion ? — That  is  so  all  the  way. 

.5421.  (Mr.  Bowerman.)  Your  desire  would  be  that 
this  combination  should  be  frustrated? — I  believe  the 
British  public  will  have  to  pay. 

3-122.  You  use  the  expression  that  it  would  be 
threatening  in  the  future  ? — ^Yes. 

5*23.  To  Enlglish  traders?;— To  the  English  con- 
sumer.    There  is  no  doubt  about  it. 

5424.  It  means  a  bad  effect  on  the  English  trade 
and  also  a  bad  effect  in  the  matter  of  price  on  the 
English  consumer? — Yes.  He  will  have  to  pay  a 
higher  price  wholesale. 

5425.  Your  cvideni^  was  very  clear  with  regard  to 
the  fixing  of  prices :  meetings  have  been  held  for  the 
purpose  :  are  those  meetings  still  being  held  ? — ^Not  to 
the  same  degree.  Formerly  they  would  meet 
on  Monday  mornings,  but  they  don't  to-day ; 
but  still  they  get  at  one  another  as  to  what  price  shall 
bo  fixed,  because  all  the  circulars  are  issued  on  the 
Monday,  and  they  are  all  at  the  one  price. 

5426.  Those  circulars  are  still  issued? — Yes. 

6427.  Obviously  there  must  be  meetings  to  fix  the 
prices  contained  in  those  circulars? — I  cannot  say 
there  are  not,  but  I  cannot  say  that  there  are,  because 
there  are  telephones. 

5128.  You  suggest  some  little  change  has  taken  place 
in  the  method  of  meeting? — Yes,  because  of  the  Swift 
business.  There  is  another  point.  Each  firm  could 
demand  to  see  the  books  of  any  other  firm  recording 
all  the  transactions  during  any  week. 


6429.  That  was  the  arrangement? — ^Yes.  That 
existed  up  to  eighteen  months  or  two  years  ago.  I 
am  not  so  sure  it  does  not  exist  to-day,  but  it  is  not  of 
the  same  importance  to-day,  because  they  can 
each  act  on  their  own ;  but  when  the  combination 
methods  were  strictly  enforced,  if  one  firm  felt  that 
some  of  its  trade  was  being  transferred  to  a  competi- 
tive firm,  and  if  they  felt  it  was  being  done  through 
any  lowering  of  the  price,  they  could  demand  to  see 
the  books,  because  the  averages  were  made  up  and  it 
had  to  be  shown.  ITiese  averages  are  made  up  to  show 
each  firm's  fores  and  hinds  and  the  various  cut  meats, 
and  they  have  to  show  an  average.  Each  salesman  at 
the  beginning  of  the  week  has  a  list  issued  to  him, 
Morris's  price  was  3-75,  Swift's  was  3'63  for  fores,  and 
for  hinds  Morris's  was  572  and  Swift's  5-61,  and 
Armour's  4'78,  and  so  on  ;  and  the  salesmen  aro 
asked  :  "  Why  should  Morris  make  more  than  you  ? 
You  were  a  bad  salesman  ;  you  were  not  equal  to 
them."    Those  are  the  methods. 

6431.  (Mt.  Bowerman.)  Have  you  reason  to  believe 
that  this  system  of  inspecting  books  is  still  in  exist- 
ence?— Yes,  I  have.     I  cannot  say  definitely. 

5432.  From  your  evidence,  it  is  very  clear  that  the 
combination  did  exist,  whatever  the  position  of  affairs 
may  be  at  the  present  moment? — Yes. 

6133.  And  what  would  you  suggest  was  the  effect 
of  combination  upon  the  English  trade? — Simply  to 
prevent  the  retailer  playing  one  firm  against  another 
firm  to  get  advantageous  terms. 

5434.  They  appear  to  have  been  able  to  command 
as  good  a  price  for  their  meat  as  can  be  obtained  for 
English  meat :  what  is  the  reason  for  that  ? — Because 
it  was  a  good  article  and  could  be  sold  at  a  good 
price. 

5435.  As  good  as  English  ? — Better  in  our  district ; 
better  over  all. 

5436.  In  your  district  you  do  not  get  the  best  of 
English  meat? — That  is  so.  We  do  get  the  best  Irish 
cattle. 

5437.  You  used  the  expression  that  someone  was 
making  fabulous  profits? — That  was  in  reference  to 
frozen-meat  firms  in  the  best  times  for  the  River 
Plate  firms  in  1901,  when  some  of  them  made  a  half- 
million  of  money  in  the  year. 

5438.  (Mr.  Field.)  You  told  us,  I  think,  that 
American  meat  was  cheaper  in  London  than  in  the 
country  by  reason  of  the  countryman  having  to  pay 
the  increased  freight? — No;  I  don't  think  so;  Lon- 
don is  not  always  cheaper. 

5439.  But  it  frequently  is? — It  works  both  ways. 

5440.  It  depends  on  the  quality,  and  sometimes  on 
the  weather? — Yes. 

5441.  The  weather  is  a  very  important  element  in 
it? — I  should  say  so. 

5442.  I  think  you  told  us  that  Cudahy  was  outside 
these  four  firms,  and  that  he  got  on  the  fringe  after 
a  certain  time ;  but  is  not  it  a  fact  that  he  does 
more  in  pork  and  tinned  meats  than  in  chilled  meat? 
— I  am  not  in  the  tinned-meat  trade,  but  pork  is 
dealt  in  by  him. 

5443.  As  a  rule,  the  best  of  the  meat  comes  to  Lon- 
don ?— Yes. 

5444.  A  great  deal  of  the  cliillcd  meat  comes  from 
Southampton  now  ? — Yes,  to  London,  and  to  Liverpool. 

5445.  It  comes  in  the  American  steamers  to  South- 
ampton ? — Yes. 

6446.  They  like  to  keep  everything  they  can  to 
themselves  ? — Yes. 

5447.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  Morris  firm  in 
Manchester  ? — In  Liverpool. 

5448.  Do  they  do  business  in  Manchester  or  in 
Ijiverpool  principally? — I  do  my  business  with  the 
Morris  people  in  Liverpool. 

5449.  Have  not  they  got  some  special  facilities  in 
the  Manchester  lairages? — At  Mode  Wheel. 

5450.  Did  not  the  Corporation  spend  £7,000  in 
giving  them  special  facilities,  and,  are  you  not  aware 

Question  5430  omitted. 
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that  no  such  facilities    were    given    to    native    meat 
traders? — Yes,  I  am. 

5461.  You  say  James  Nelson  and  Son  had  sold 
their  premises  to  Armour  down  about  Manchester? — 
Yes. 

5452.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  those  pre- 
mises now  are  utilised  not  alone  for  the  sale  of  Ar- 
mour's own  American  beef,  but  also  for  Argentine 
meat  ? — Yes. 

5453.  That  is  Argentine  meat,  which  he  has  bought 
in  large  quantities,  and  then  retailed? — Yes. 

5154.  In  the  premises  which  Nelsons  formerly  had 
themselves  ? — Yes. 

5155.  Has  that  led  you  to  believe  there  is  anything 
in  the  nature  of  a  deal  contemplated  between  Armour 
and  Nelson? — Not  in  the  slightest. 

5456.  Have  you  any  idea  that  the  Big  Four,  owing 
to  the  developments  and  evolutions  of  the  trade, 
that  is,  with  regard  to  the  lesser  supply  from  Ame- 
rica, will,  in  order  to  keep  their  customers,  get  hold 
of  the  South  American  trade  ? — Yes ;  that  is  my 
opinion.     Do  you  say  "get  hold"  ?  ' 

•5457.  Get  a  large  influence? — I  agree. 

5458.  If  they  got  a  large  influence,  is  it  your  opin- 
ion that  they  would  adopt  the  methods  which,  up 
to  a  recent  period,  have  been  in  force  between  them  ? 
— I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  about  it. 

5459.  Is  it  a  fact  that  these  methods  have  been  pre- 
judicial to  the  English  producer  and  trader? — Tliey 
have  made  the  man  who  was  dealing  in  American  meat 
sell  his  beef  better  than  perhapS  he  would  have  done  ; 
but,  as  regards  its  effects  on  the  English  butcher,  that 
opens  up  another  question. 

5460.  You  say,  in  your  opinion,  they  have  not  tried 
to  kill  the  English  butcher,  realising  that  it  would  be 
a  fruitless  expedition ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  they 
never  forget  to  make  the  possible  use  of  their  powers, 
and  if  they  find  a  good  market  in  any  part  of  the 
country,  they  ship  there  too.  Are  you  aware  that 
thousands  of  English  butchers  have  been  bankrupted 
in  consequence  of  the  competition  of  American  and 
frozen  meat? — Yes,  of  the  two. 

5461.  How  is  it  you  have  come  to  the  opinion  that 
they  have  not  tried  to  kill  the  English  butcher? — 
Because  it  was  the  frczen  meat  that  was  killing  the 
English  butcher  in  our  district,  and  not  the  chilled 
beef. 

5462.  Would  not  the  chilled  beef  have  the  same 
effect  on  a  man  who  would  have  very  good  customers 
as  the  frozen  meat  would  have  on  the  man 
with  a  lower  class  of  customers? — Not  in  the 
same  way.  At  Huddersfield  where  we  have  a  very 
good  branch  we  have  traders  in  the  English  meat 
who  have  been  able  to  hold  their  own  and  go  along 
and  maintain  the  full  volume  of  their  trade,  because 
they  bought  the  American  beef  which  was  killed  at 
the  i)ort  of  landing  and  is  sold  as  English  beef,  and 
their  customers  would  continue  to  pay  the  higher 
prices  for  it ;  but,  on  tjie  other  hand,  little  men  in 
Huddersfield  have  gone  out  of  the  trade  in  English  be- 
cause there  was  a  big  quantity  of  frozen  beef  sold  at 
ruinous  rates.  We  step  in  between.  We  find  a 
middle  class  artizan  who  is  not  content  with  the 
ordinary  run  of  frozen  beef  and  frozen  mutton  of  the 
colonies  and  requires  something  a  bit  better,  But  does 
not  want  to  pay  the  high  price  of  fresh  killed  meat. 
We  step  in  between. 

5463.  Dealing  with  the  better  kinds  of  frozen  meat 
or  chilled  meat  ?— Yes  ;  dealing  in  the  better  kinds  of 
chilled  meat.  Tlie  frozen  meat  in  those  days  was  not 
good  enough.  It  is  a  question  whether  it  is  good  enough 
to-day,  but  it  was  not  good  enough  in  those  days.  By 
English  beef  I  mean  the  American  beef  killed  at  the 
port  of  landing,  but  not  the  Irish  cattle,  because  there 
is  very  little  of  it. 

5464.  You  call  English  beef  American  beef  killed 
at  the  port  of  landing  ?— That  is  sold  as  English  beef. 

5465.  (Chairman.)  Does  not  the  Scotch  beef  compete, 
too?— We  don't  get  any  in  Manchester.  It  is  prac- 
tically negligible. 

5466.  (Mr.  Field.)  It  was  when  the  States  beef  was 
forced  up  to  such  an  abnormally  high  price  that  you 


relinquished  this  trade,  as  your  customers  refused  to 
pay  the  price  for  the  imported  beef.  That  is  to  say, 
at  that  particular  period  when  the  meat  was  very 
high  you  were  not  able  to  get  the  price  as  retailers? — 
We  could  not. 

5467.  Therefore  you  were  forced  to  give  it  up  ? — ^We 
did  give  it  up. 

5468.  Do  you  know  whether  that  threw  any  trade 
into  the  hands  of  the  traders  in  native  meat  ? — No.  I 
don't  think  so. 

5469.  Or  did  your  customers  go  back  to  frozen 
meat? — We  went  into  the  South  American  chilled. 

5470.  That  was  cheaper? — Yes,  and  the  quality  had 
improved  and  the  conditions  were  better.  It  would 
just  hold  our  trade  to  a  certain  extent. 

5471.  You  say  you  believe  the  importers  had  meet- 
ings from  time  to  time  to  discuss  supplies  and  prices, 
and  you  bslieve  that  still  takes  place.you  say  ? — I  do. 

5472.  And  your  belief,  as  far  as  your  experience 
leads  ycu  to  form  an  opinion,  is  that  the  Big  Four 
firms  compare  their  accounts? — Yes. 

5473.  Up  to  the  present? — I  think  so  now. 

5474.  In  your  opinion  does  that  amount  to  a  com- 
bination or  trust? — I  should  say  a  combination. 

5475.  It  does  not  go  so  far  as  to  control  the  prices 
aiid  output  on  the  markets,  but  it  insures  co-operation 
to  the  extent  that  they  will  make  as  much  money  as 
possible  and  lose  as  little  as  they  can? — That  is  just 
it. 

5476.  That  is  what  they  call  up-to-date  American 
methods  ? — Yes. 

5477.  Which  are  not  availed  of  by  anyone  con- 
nected with  the  trade  in  this  country  that  you  are 
aware  of. — I  don't  know  of  anyone. 

.5478.  You  say  the  American  beef  has  made  its  own 
market.  In  your  opinion,  no  matter  how  good 
English,  Irish  or  Scotch  meat  may  be,  it  won't  dis- 
place tha  good  chilled  meat? — No.  I  don't  think  it 
will. 

5479.  In  your  last  paragraph  you  say  ;  "  And  the 
advent  of  the  Americans  there  with  rumours  of 
further  American  encroachments  bringing  in  its  train 
the  usual  elements  of  American  combination  methods 
has,  in  our  opinion,  very  large  'probabilities  of  the 
United  Kingdom  meat  supply  being  under  the  control 
of  South  American  companies,  and  if  those  com- 
panies are  directed  as  a  "trust  "  we  can  appreciate 
that  consumers  will  have  to  pay  more  for  their  meat." 
Are  you  of  opinion  that  there  is  any  serious  danger 
of  the  Big  Four  getting  into  such  a  position  as  to  con- 
trol the  South  American  meat  supply? — I  am  of  that 
opinion. 

5480.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  if  such  a  combination 
came  about  so  that  the  North  American  shippers^  were 
able  to  a  certain  extent  to  control  the  South  American 
meat  supply  in  connection  with  their  own,  the  result 
would  be  disastrous  to  consumers  in  this  country,  and 
they  would  be  made  to  pay  a  higher  price? — Quite. 

5481.  Would  not  that  be  a  disaster  to  them? — It 
may  be  to  their  disaster,  and  it  may  be  an  advantage 
to  the  others. 

5482.  (Mr.  Weddel.)  You  mentioned  that  in  your 
opinion  there  was  really  no  competition  between 
frozen  and  chilled  beef,  but  would  not  you  agree  that 
if  chilled  beef  were  at  a  low  price  such  as  it  was  at 
comparatively  recently,  that  frozen  beef  would  be 
scarcely  saleable? — Not  altogether  ;  not  in  our  district. 
I  have  seen  often  when  there  has  been  a  big  supply  of 
chilled  beef,  and  the  chilled  beef  has  got  to  be  sold, 
and  the  frozen  hoof  firms  have  said  "  the  stores  will 
hold  ours."  If  that  continued  for  a  few  weeks,  and 
there  was  the  prospect  of  its  going  on  for  a  month  or 
two  months,  the  effect  would  be  the  frozen  meat  firms 
would  hav»  to  comedown;  but  it  was  not  often. 

5483.  What  you  say  about  the  present  combination 
of  American  firms  really  only  amounts  to  a  compari- 
son of  the  prices  just  to  see  that  they  have  not  been 
undersellincr  ? — Yes. 

5484.  It  is  only  a  comparison  of  what  has  been 
(iohe?— Yes,  but  the  future  has  been  directed  from" 
that. 
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MBS.  The  low  man  i»  stiffened  op  7— He  is  stiffened 
np  all  the  time. 

6491.  (Mr.  Fountain.)  We  had  evidence  that  some 
Man  ago  the  dealers  representing  one  firm— 
■ay  Armour'a-in  provincial  centres  were  not 
allowed  to  reduce  their  prices  wiUiout  consult- 
ing the  representatives  of  the  other  firms  in 
that  town,  and  we  Ivave  also  been  told  that 
at  the  prewnt  moment  the  representatives  of  these 
firms— the  local  agents— are  given  an  absolutely  free 
hand.  Do  you  think  it  likely  that  both  statements 
«ie  true,  and  that  up  to  two  years  ago  these  local 
asente  had  to  consult  the  other  firms,  and  now  they 
have  not  got  to  do  so?— I  don't  think  that  any  repre- 
sentative of  the  firms  ever  had  a  free  hand  in  any 
commodity  he  had  to  sell.  He  is  told  from  Liverpool 
what  price  they  expect  him  to  make. 

6492.  It  has  been  suggested  to  us  that  these  lepre- 
■entatives  are  given  a  certain  price  from  Liverpool,  but 
are  not  under  an  absolute  order  to  make  a  certain  price. 
There  is  just  a  direction  as  to  the  price  which  if  pos- 
sible they  are  to  get ;  but  there  is  the  meat,  and  the  re- 
presentative has  got  to  sell  it  at  the  best  price  he  can, 
and  if  he  cannot  get  that  he  must  t*ke  something  else? 
— Yee,  but  before  that  meat  is  sent  to  him  he  is  con- 
sulted as  to  what  quantity  he  thinks  he  can  sell  at 
those  prices.  If  he  finds  the  market  has  gone  against 
him  he  has  got  to  give  a  clear  report  explaining  it,  or 
else  his  qualifications  as  a  salesman  are  discounted. 

5493.  It  has  also  been  said  that  he  is  given  a  free 
hand  to  this  extent :  He  is  told  the  price  prevailing  m 
Liverpool  and  the  rate  of  the  freight,  and  he  has  to 
get  the  Liverpool  price  at  the  very  least,  and  if  pos- 
sible to  get  that  price  plus  the  rate  of  freight,  and 
that  between  the  limits  of  those  two  prices  he  is  given 
a  free  hand.  Have  you  any. reason  to  think  that 
that  represents  the  state  of  the  "case?— I  don't  think  so. 

5494.  It  has  no  bearing  now?— No.  This  is  in  force 
id  Manchester  abattoir  to-day,  that  what  we  call  the 
native  beef— the  best  chilled  beef— prices  are  fixed  in 
Liverpool — that  is  what  they  should  make  in  Manches- 
ter. If  the  price  of  hind-quarters  in  Liverpool  is  6d. 
it  must  make  6Jd.  in  Manchester,  and  the  beef  must 
make  it.  If  the  beef  has  been  hanging  a  few  hours, 
and  one  firm  has  a  quantity  of  beef  on  hand  and  can- 
not dispose  of  it  at  the  fixed  minimum,  they  dare  not 
lower  the  rate  without  consulting  the  salesmen  of  the 
other  firms  and  getting  the  privilege  of  selling  it. 

5495.  You  deal  with  the  American  firms  at  Liver- 
pool ? — Yes. 

5496.  You  don't  deal  with  the  local  sellers  of  meat 
in  the  provincial  towns  at  all,  do  you  ? — At  Man- 
chester, we  do  at  times  if  the  conditions  of  the  market 
are  such  that,  perhaps,  the  Americans  have  some 
extra    competition   there. 

5497.  You  don't  in  the  smaller  towns  further 
east,  in  the  Yorkshire  towns? — No.  We  have  nothing 
to  do  with  them. 

5498.  So  you  don't  know  that  the  representa- 
tives of  the  American  firms  in  those  towns  act 
together,  because  you  have  not  bought  from  them  ? 
— -They  act  together,  and  sometimes  it  has  been  found 
that  one  salesman,  in  order  to  induce  business,  has 
arranged  to  deliver  the  meat  in  those  country  towns 
at  the  circular  price  of  Liverpool ;  that  is  making 
them  a  present  of  the  freight. 

5499.  In  aome  case%  the  dealers  are  allowed  to  sell 
the  goods  at  the  Liverpool  prices  without  the  freight? 
— That  is  not  allowed.  Immediately  anyone  does  it  it 
is  stopped.  Of  course,  we  have  done  it.  I  don't  say 
it  is  not  done,  but  it  is  not  allowed. 

5500.  It  has  l»en  represented  to  us  that  the  United 
States  people  in  this  country  are  merely  trying 
to  get  rid  of  their  surplus  ;  that  their  main  business 
is  the  supplying  of  the  market  in  the  United  States, 
and  that  tney  have  a  certain  surplus  .which  they  want 
to  dispose  of  in  this  country  at  the  best  price  they 
can.  That  is  one  view.  The  other  is,  that  they  have 
s  very  valuable  market  here,  and  want  to  increase  it 
by  every  possible  method,  and  that  for  that  reason 
Swifts  have  gone  into  the  Argentine  :  this  is  a  good 
market,  and  they  want  to  extend  it.     Wliich  of  these 
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views  represents  your  view  as  to  the  position  of  th» 
United  States  firms?- My  view  to-day  is  that  whea 
the  Americans  came  into  England  they  wanted  to 
make  money.  They  found  they  could  dispose  of  their 
surplus  from  the  United  States  in  England  at  a  profit, 
and  if  it  only  made  the  cost  price  for  them  the^  were 
well  pleased,  because  they  inaugurated  subsidiary- 
companies,  as,  for  instance,  the  Morris  Beef  Company, 
England,  which  sells  for  the  Morris  Beef  Company 
of  Chicago. 

5501.  But  so  long  as  they  took  that  position  ther* 
wa?  no  inducement  to  them  to  go  into  the  Argentina 
trade  ? — None  at  all. 

5502.  Do  you  think  that  that  position  has  been 
abandoned,  and  that  now  having  found  a  good  market 
they  are  extending  their  market  by  getting  further 
supplies  from  other  sources?- 1  don't  think,  per- 
sonally, on  that  line  if  the  Americans  could  hav& 
found  sufiicient  quantities  in  the  United  States. 

5503.  What  is  the  object  of  going  to  the  Argentine- 
if  the  whole  of  the  business  here  has  been  getting  ri(J 
of  the  surplus  from  the  States  market? — Because  they 
cannot  send  suflScient  supplies  from  Chicago  to  pay 
the  organisation  expenses  on  this  side. 

5504.  Originally,  they  went  into  trade  here  In  order 
to  get  rid  of  the  United  States  surplus  supply,  and 
they  built  up  a  big  organisation,  and  now  they  have 
the  organisation,  and  they  have  got  to  keep  it  going, 
and  to  keep  it  going  they  have  gone  into  the  Argen- 
tine trade? — Quite,  and  they  find  they  can  make- 
money. 

6605.  {Chairman.)  Y<ju  deal  direct  with  these  firms- 
in  Liverpool — Yes. 

5506.  Do  you  find  you  get  competitive  prices  quoted) 
by  them  ? — Do  you  mean  one  against  the  other  ? 

5507.  Yes?— No. 

5508.  I  suppose  you  do  a  great  deal^f  your  work 
through  the  telephone  ?— No.  I  personally  visit  Liver- 
pool three  times  a  week. 

5509.  And  you  go  and  see  them  ? — Yes. 

5510.  Do  you  ever  go  to  Swift's  from  Armour's  and 
find  out  whether  you  can  get  a  better  price  from  on© 
than   from   the   other? — No,    because   when  our   trade 
got  so  big  we  could  not  afford  to  be  at  the  mercy  of 
the   markets,    and  we  had  an  arrangement  that  our 
trade  always  went  to  one  firm,  and  they  gave  us  the 
lowest  possible   price   for   an  article,    and  we    have  a 
guarantee  from  them  that  our  demand  should  be  met, 
and  if   it  is    in   Liverpool  it  will    be  for  us.    and    we 
should  be  fixed  at  the  lowest  possible  price.     On  the 
other  hand,  if  we  had  gone  to  the  market  and  the  firm 
I  was  usually  dealing  with  had  only  a  small  supply, 
and  could  not  fulfil  jny  requirements,  if  I  had  gone  t» 
one  of  tTie  other  firms,  not  being  a  customer  of  theirs, 
they  might  say  :    "  We   don't    want   you  to-day,    Mr. 
Ward,  but  if  we  do  our  price  will  be  so  and  so."     I 
could  not  afford  to  let  my  business  be  booted  about, 
so  we  had  an  understanding  that  if  there  was^  a  pros- 
pect of  the  market  being  high  or  tight,   they  should 
hold  at  our  disposal  what  would  be  something  like  cur 
requirements.       If  the  market  was  easy,  it  was  inti- 
mated to  us.     That  is  what  I  mean  by  understandings. 
But  I  should  think  for  quite  seven  years  we  did  practi- 
cally no  business  except  with  the  Morris  Beef  Com- 
pany. 

5611.  Then  you  are  not  really  in  a  position  to  tell 
us  whether  they  do  quote  to  an  ordinary  customer 
competitive  prices  one  with  another  nowadays  in 
Liverpool.  We  had  a  witness  here  not  very  long  ago 
who  told  us  distinctly  that  he  did  his  work  by  tele- 
phone, and  that  he  telephoned  to  Armour's  and  asked 
them  for  a  quoted  price,  and  if  he  was  not  satisfied 
with  that  he  could  go  on  to  Swift's  and  get  a  quoted 
price,  and  it  might  be  a  little  lower — not  any  very  great 
amount:  can  you  tell  us  anything  about  that? — T 
should  like  to  ask  one  question  ;  jjerhaps  I  could  not 
get  an  answer  here.  ITie  man  who  was  dealing  in 
that  way  would  not  be  getting  a  competitive  price  on 
the  very  best  beef.  It  would  be  on  the  next  article 
below,  but  not  on  the  very  best. 

5512.  I   think   he   told   us   it   was   first   quality? — I 
won't  deny  it  is  possible,   but  it  is  in  very  rare  in 
stances,   because  the  very  best  for  3,  6,  or  9  months 
being  in  a  manageable  compass,  if  Liverpool  did  not 
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want  it  London  could  take  it,  and  there  would  be  no 
necessity  to  sell  it  at  a  lower  price,  except  to  sell  the 
man  something  else. 

5513.  Your  view  is  that  there  was  not  any  real  com- 
petition, and  that  in  point  of  fact  it  was  not  quite  the 
same  article? — That  is  what  I  would  say. 

5614.  Is  Morris  alone  in  Mode  Wheel  ? — Yes.  I  think 
he  is  the  only  Chicago  firm  in  it. 

5515.  None  of  the  other  Chicago  firms  are  in  it? — 
I  don't  think  any  of  them. 

5516.  They  are  not  in  it  avowedly.  You  don't  think 
they  are  in  it  at  all? — I  don't  think  so. 

5517.  It  is  Morris's  sole  undertaking? — Yes. 

5518.  We  have  been  told  that  there  are  certain 
witnesses  who  would  be  very  reluctant  to  come  to  give 
evidence  here  for  fear  of  their  evidence  getting  out, 
and  that  if  for  instance  some  small  retailer  gave 
evidence  and  it  became  known  and  he  went  next  week 
for  some  particularly  urgent  supply  from  one  of  the 
American  firms  he  would  not  geV  it.  Do  you  think 
that  is  at  all  likely  to  be  true  ? — I  should  say  it 
might  possibly  be  so. 

5526.  (Mr.  Bowerman.)  C-an  you  tell  the  Committee 
how  long  chilled  beef  can  be  kept  after  being  taken 
from  on  board  the  ship  without  deteriorating  suffi- 
ciently to  weakenTts  price  ? — That  is  a  very  wide  ques- 
tion. It  depends  on  the  temperature.  It  can  vary 
from  31°  to  28°.  At  28°  it  will  hold  longer  than  it 
will  hold  at  31°,  but  after  it  has  been  kept  in  the 
hold  immediately  it  comes  out  into  the  open  atmo- 
sphere it  is  subject  to  deterioration  more  quickly  by 
having  been  at  one  temperature  so  long.  That  is  why 
South  American  chilled  beef  is  an  inferior  article  to 
States  chilled  beef,  because  it  is  three  weeks  on  the 
way. 

5527.  (Mr.  Field.)  You  are  quite  positive  with  re- 
gard to  the  sale  of  chilled  beef,  where  Swift  and 
Armour  had  two  different  stalls,  and  one  had  a  lot 
on  hand,  the  price  for  which  was,  say,  6Jd.,  that  he 
could  not  sell  it  for  less  than  64d.  unless  he  consulted 
the  other  man  ? — He  dare  not. 

5528.  (Mr.  Weddel.)  When  you  bought  at  these 
lowest  prices  from  Morris  you  had  some  means  of 
checking  whether  you  were  fairl3'  treated? — Yes. 

5529.  Did  they  leave  their  books  open  to  you? — I 
could  see  any  week  I  asked  for  it  what  was  the  average 
price  in  Liverpool. 

5530.  You  found  on  the  whole  you  had  been  fairly 
treated  ? — Generously  treated. 

5631.  You  had  no  impression  you  could  have  bought 


on  better   terms   from  any   of    the   others? — Not    the 
slightest.     I  was  quite  content. 

5532.  (Chairman.)  I  forget  whether  I  asked  you 
whether  you  knew  anything  about  the  meetings  in 
London,  whether  you  know  that  there  were  meetings 
in  London  similar  to  those  which  were  held  in  Liver- 
pool?— I  could  not  prove  it,  but  I  should  say  out 
straight  that  there  have  been  and  there  are  meetings 
held.  It  could  not  be  possible  that  each  firm  could 
telephone  in  five  minutes  and  that  each  firm  could  get 
it*  instructions  from  its  head  oince  in  London,  telling 
the  same  price,  without  there  having  been  some  meet- 
ing bsforehand.  If  Swift's  of  London  telephone  Swift's 
of  Liverpool,  and  Armour's  of  London  telephone 
Armour's  of  Liverpool,  and  all  the  messages  come 
through  in  a  few  minutes,  the  prices  are  so  based  on 
the  London  prices  that  they  could  not  come  through 
without  a  common  understanding. 

5533.  You  suggest  the  course  of  procedure  was  that 
they  got  some  information  from  London? — They  did 
not  meet  until  they  had  received  the  information. 

5534.  So  it  was  London  which  had  the  control? — 
With  all  the  firms  except  the  Morris  Beef  Company  ; 
but  the  Morris  Beef  Company  representative  would 
not  take  charge  in  Liverpool  when  he  came, — I  think 
in  1897 — except  he  had  a  free  hand  to  deal  as  he 
liked  from  the  Liverpool  point  of  view  without  having 
to  ask  about  it — that  is,  if  he  thought  he  should  sell 
at  a  certain  price,  which  might  be  less  than  the  price 
from  London,  he  had  the  privilege,  but  the  other  firms 
had  not.  The  other  firms'  London  offices  said,  "  You 
must  do  so  and  so."  This  gentleman  would  not  control 
Morris's  business   without  that   privilege. 

5535.  Shortly,  Morris's  headquarters  in  England 
were  Liverpool  and  the  other  firms'  headquarters  were 
in  London  ? — Not  exactly.  The  headquarters  were  in 
London  for  Morris's  all  the  same,  but  London  could 
not  say  to  Liverpool,  "  You  must  make  4d.  for  fores 
and  6d.  for  hinds,  and  no  less."  They  could  only 
suggest  to  Morris  in  Liverpool.  But  Swift's  could  say 
to  Liverpool,  "  We  won't  have  beef  sold  in  Liverpool 
for  less  than  4d,  or  6d." 

5530.  (Mr.  Field.)  Is  Morris's  representative  there 
still  ? — He  was  up  to  three  years  ago.  Then  he  went 
back  to  the  States  to  manage  a  business,  and 
became  back  to  England  about  15  months  ago  in  order 
to  establish  throughout  the  country  the  utilisation  of 
the  by-products  and  the  live  cattle  ;  but  practically  he 
does  sux)erintend  the  management. 

6537.  That  was  the  man  who  got  the  business  in 
Manchester  ? — Yes. 

6538.  (Chairman.)  He  has  been  in  negotiation  with 
the  Manchester  Comoration? — Yes. 
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5539.  (Chairman.)  You  are  President  of  the 
National  Federation  of  Meat  Traders'  Association? — 
Yes. 

5540.  What  exactly  ^  that? — It  is  a  federation  of 
the  Butchers'  Associations  of  England,  Scotland  and 
Wales. 

5541.  How  many  associations  have  you  in  the  feder- 
ation ? — I  could  not  tell  you  the  number,  but  we  repre- 
sent about  73,000  what  we  call  "  meat-butchers."  We 
have  had  about  140  or  150  associations. 

5542.  Can  you  tell  me  any  facts  about  the  existence 
or  non-existence  of  combinations  in  the  meat  trade  ? — 
I  can  only  tell  you  from  the  eSect  it  has  had  on  our 
business  that  we  feel  there  is  one. 

6543.  Could  you  just  tell  us  what  are  the  facts  lead- 
ing yon  to  that  opinion  ? — At  certain  times  of  the  year 
we  have  in  our  trade  a  scarcity  of  home-produced 
cattle.  In  years  past  that  scarcity  of  home-produced 
cattle  has  been  helped  by  the  importation  of  foreign 
cattle.  If  we  had  not  had  that  importation  of  foreign 
cattle,  our  meat  would  have  been  considerably  dearer 
than  it  has  been.  The  cattle  and  dead  meat  have 
come  regularly  for  a  number  of  years,  and  kept  our 
prices  down.     For  the  last  few   years  this  has  been 
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altered ;  there  has  not  bean  so  much  put  on  the 
market,  either  frozen  meat  or  live  cattle.  We  feel 
sure  this  has  been  arranged  ;  that  the  importers  have 
had  the  cattle  in  their  hands  and  have  limited  the 
supply  for  their  own  ends,  and  have  not  chosen  to 
put  it  on  the  market. 

5544,  What  object  do  you  think  they  have  had  in 
that? — If  our  home-produced  meat  is  dear,  and  there 
is  a  scarcity  of  meat  in  the  market,  prices  go  up.  The 
firms  importing  may  have  1,000  cattle  at  Deptford,  or 
any  other  place,  before  that ;  and,  if  they  choose,  they 
can  put  500  head  of  cattle  on  the  market,  and  they 
can  get  a  higher  price ;  and  then  put  500  more  next 
week.  They  are  allowed  to  keep  them  10  days  after 
landing. 

5645.  Take  that  particular  case.  Is  it  necessary  to 
assume  that  there  is  a  combination  ?  Would  it  not 
bo  the  natural  course  when  there  is  a  scarcity  in  the 
home  trade  that  prices  would  tend  to  incirease  quite 
apart  from  any  combination?- — Yes.  But  that  has  not 
been  so  in  years  past.  Formerly,  they  chose  to  put 
the  cattle  in  the  market  simply  because  they  say  there 
was  a  scarcily,  and  there  has  been  more  competition. 
Gradually  these  firms  that  we  say  make  a  trust  have 
got  the  supply  of  cattle  into  their  own  hands,  and 
have  dealt  with  them  as  they  thought  fit. 
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6546.  Yoa  think  there  hu  been  a  change  in  the 
method  of  doing  business  in  tlw  last  few  years? — Un- 
doubtedly. 

6547.  Could  you  give  us  about  the  date  when  you 
think  that  change  began?— It  could  not  say  exactly. 
W©  have  noticed  it  for  two  or  three  years  now  ;  but  I 
have  not  made  any  i.cte  of  the  year  exactly  when  it 
began. 

6648.  Of  course,  it  might  be  that  a  scarcity  of  cattle 
in  America  would  pro<luce  the  same  effects — I  think 
so ;  and  I  think  that  has  had  a  little  effect  this  year ; 
but  I  think' it  has  not  been  so  great  as  to  account  for 
the  small  number  of  cattle  that  have  been  put  on 
the  market. 

6549.  Apart  from  holding  back  cattle,  take  tha 
chilled  meat  trade.  Have  you  come  across  any  evi- 
dence of  tlie  existence  of  a  trust? — Not  in  my  owii 
experience ;  only  what  I  have  heard ;  I  have  not  much 
to  do  with  that. 

5550.  What  have  you  heard? — I  have  heard,  of 
course,  of  cases  where  the  chilled  meat  has  been  put 
into  cold  stores,  and  it  has  been  held  back.  They  can 
keep  it  there  for  an  indefinite  period.  I  liave  heard 
the  littlo  butchers  speak  of  these  things  having  been 
done.  I  don't  think  around  Manchester  we  have  had 
much  experience  of  that. 

5551.  Referring  to  the  attempts  of  the  Morris  Beef 
Company  to  get  hold  of  the  retail  meat  trade,  wliat 
do  you  say  about  that? — That  has  been,  so  far  as  I 
know,  confined  to  Manchester  and  that  district.  Wo 
have  in  Manchester  a  dead-meat  market  as  well  as 
a  live  cattle  market ;  and  the  salesmen,  apart  from 
the  home-killed  supplies  which  they  get,  go  to  the 
loirages  at  Mode  Wlieel  and  get  a  supply  there  of  im- 
ported cattle,  slaughtered  there.  The  salesmen  in 
the  dead-meat  market  have  been  complaining  for  a 
long  time  that  they  have  had  difficulty  in  buying  meat 
at  the  lairagcs.  A  fewjjf  the  men  have  gone  up;  and 
there  have  been  perhaps  50  or  60  sides  hanging.  A 
man  has  made  a  bid  of  a  certain  price,  and  has  been 
refused.  He  has  been  asked  a  price  one-eighth  or 
one-fourth  of  a  penny  over  the  market  quotation. 
That  is  what  he  thought  the  meat  could  be  bought 
at.  He  has  refused  to  give  the  asked  price,  and  he 
has  stayed  about  the  place  hoping  that  the  price 
would  come  down.  Some  of  the'  salesmen  have  told 
me  that  while  they  were  there  they  have  seen  other 
men  como  in  and  pick  out  perhaps  the  best  ten  sides 
of  beef  and  buy  them  at  the  price  which  the  wholesale 
man  had  already  bid ;  and  perhaps  another  man 
would  come  and  pick  out  an  additional  number  of 
sides  of  beef,  and  also  get  it  at  the  lower  price.  And 
the  salesman  has  then  gone  up  and  given  his  original 
offer  for  what  was  left;  but  the  man  in  charge  has 
refused  to  take  it,  and  he  has  had  to  give,  perhaps, 
one-eighth  of  a  penny  per  lb.  more.  Or,  he  may  in 
some  cases  buy  at  the  same  price  as  other  people  have 
bought  who  have  had  their  pick  of  the  beef.  That 
has  been  going  on  for  some  time. 

5552.  What  is  the  object  of  that?— That  is  the  action 
•of  the  Morris  Beef  Company.  I  will  give  you  an  illus- 
tration of  what  they  do.  Quite  recently  the  Morris 
representative  received  a  letter  from  Chicago  to  say 
that  he  was  to  appoint  a  man  as  canvasser  to  go  round 
about  the  districts  of  Manchester  and  call  upon  the 
retail  butchers  to  solicit  orders  from  them  for  meat 
slaughtered  at  Mode  W^heel,  and  telling  them  :  "  You 
will  be  able  to  buy  .meat  cheaper  in  that  way  than 
yoa  can  get  it  at  Manchester  dead-meat  market "  ;  and 
offering  them  advantages  to  prevent  them  going  to  the 
dead-meat  market,  which  would  have  kept  the  trade 
out  of  tho  hands  of  the  wholesale  men.  They  obtained 
several  customers  in  that  way.  Men  went  in  and 
bought  several  sides  of  beef  if  they  wanted  them,  two 
or  three  or  four  sides  of  beef,  just  as  they  wanted,  and 
got  a  con.siderable  advantage.  Supposing  it  were 
only  one-eighth  of  a  penny,  or  a  farthing  per  lb.,  it 
makes  a  considerable  difference  at  the  end  of  the 
week  to  the  man.  The  wholesale  men  in  the  abat- 
toir, getting  to  know  that  this  was  being  done,  made 
a  remonstrance  to  the  Morris  Company  ;  but  they 
did  not  take  much  notice  of  it.  They  found  them- 
selves  BO  much  masters  there  that  they  did  not  take 
much  trouble  about  what  anybody  said.  The  whole- 
Hale  men  in  the  abattoir  thought' it  was  a  matter  of 
taking    their    living    from   them  ;  if    they  took  away 


their  customers  from  the  dead-meat  market  their  occu- 
pation would  be  gone.  So  they  called  a  meeting,  what 
they  call  an  Emergency  Committee  of  the  Retail  Asso- 
ciation, composed  of  three  members  of  the  whole 
committee.  They  met  them,  and  they  asked  them 
if  the  wholesale  men  refused  to  purchase  any- 
thing from  the  Morris  Company,  would  the  Retail 
Association  back  them  up  in  the  matter.  They  pro- 
mised that  they  would.  Consequently,  the  wholesale 
men  at  the  abattoir  one  week,  when  Morris'  had  a 
large  number  of  cattle,  refused  to  go  and  buy  cattle. 
And  after  the  week's  trading  was  ended,  the  Morris 
Company  had  about  150  cattle  left  on  their  hands, 
wliich  they  did  not  wish  to  have  left.  Consequently, 
that  put  another  aspect  on  affairs.  They  thought 
that  the  wholesale  men  were  in  their  hands  entirely, 
but  the  latter  turned  round  and  showed  them  that  they 
would  not  submit  to  the  attempt  being  made  to  drive 
them  out  of  tho  trade.  Just  at  that  time  of  the  year 
there  was  plenty  of  home-killed  meat  in  the  market, 
and  they  were  not  compelled  to  go  to  Morris  and 
Company.  If  it  had  been  another  time  of  the  year, 
when  the  home-killed  meat  was  scarce,  Morris  and  Co. 
could  have  done  what  they  liked.  In  that  way  it  was 
such  a  serious  thing  for  Morris,  that  they  determined 
to  make  some  aiTangement.  Morris  sent  Mr.  Cohn 
from  London,  and  the  principal  man  from  Birken- 
head, and  the  salesman  at  Mode  Wheel,  and  they  had 
a  conference  with  the  wholesale  men  in  Manchester, 
wlio  were  very  determined  that  this  canvasser  must 
hs  withdrawn.  At  first  Morris  said  they  would  with- 
draw him  from  Manchester  district  and  send  him  to 
the  Yorkshire  district  to  do  the  same  thing.  I  said 
to  the  wholesale  men  :  "  You  must  not  accept  that  at 
all ;  it  it  the  principle  you  are  resisting.  That  is 
only  shifting  the  trouble  and  the  danger  to  another 
district.  You  must  demand  that  this  man  shall  be 
entirely  withdrawn."  And,  after  a  bit  of  trouble,  they 
consented  to  withdraw  the  man,  and  to  drop  the 
system  which  they  had  inaugurated  of  canvassing  the 
retail  men.  It  was  felt  generally  that  if  they 
got  a  system  of  canvassing  and  obtained  pos- 
session of  the  retail  traders,  seeing,  as  I  said  before, 
that  at  certain  times  of  the  year  they  have  so 
much  power  in  their  hands,  when  we  have  few  home- 
killed  cattle,  and  when  there  is  a  scarcity  of  cattle, 
they  could,  instead  of  squeezing  the  wholesale  man, 
have  a  system  of  squeezing  the  retail  man  in  tho 
shop.  At  present  the  man  has  been  withdrawn ;  but 
there  is  no  doubt  about  it  that  Morris  and  Co.,  and 
the  other  firms,  though  they  have  drawn  back  a 
little  for  the  present,  are  very  powerful,  and  they 
may  break  out  again  in  another  way. 

5553.  You  say  "and  the  other  firms,"  do  you  think 
that  this  was  a  matter  of  combination,  or  was  it  an 
individual  matter?— We  feel  sure,  though  we  cannot 
produce  evidence  to  prove  it ;  but  from  what  we  have 
noticed,  we  believe  there  is  a  distinct  undei-standing 
or  combination  all  round. 

5554.  "This  manoeuvre  on  the  part  of  Morris  was  not 
an  individual  action,  but  part  of  a  general  scheme? 
—Yes,  I  think  so.  We  feed  that  there  is  no  doubt 
about  it  at  all — it  is  most  difficult  to  produce  evidence 
to  prove  it;  but  wo  foel  conyinced  that  they  intend 
to  get  hold  of  the  whole  of  the  trade  of  this  country. 
We  have  not  any  doubt  about  it  whatever.  The  only 
thing  that  troubles  us  is  that  there  should  be  some 
authority  to  take  means  to  prevent  it. 

5.565.  We  are  anxious  here  to  find  out  the  facts ;  it 
will  be  for  others  to  say  what  steps  shall  be  taken. 
You  have  got  something  to  say  about  the  control  of 
the  ofial  trade? — I  would  like  to  mention  another 
thing  about  Morris.  About  the  year  1900,  Morris 
and  Company  only  imported  about  513  cattle  to  our 
lairages  at  Mode  Wheel ;  while  other  importers 
imported  23,568.  This  year,  from  January  to  May, 
Morris  and  Company  brought  in  10,1C7;  and  the 
otliers  imported  only  738.  You  have  had  Captain 
Wade  liere,  I  believe.  We,  as  a  trade,  in  Manchester, 
have  not  been  able  to  get  from  Captain  Wade  or  his 
committee  what  favourable  conditions  they  have 
granted  to  the  Morris  Beef  Company.  Wo  feel  per- 
fectly certain  that  they  have  granted  favourable  con- 
ditions to  them.  I  have  asked  Mr.  Hornliy,  who  is  a 
friend  of  mine,  and  who  went  over  to  Canada,  what 
favourable  conditions  they  have  granted  to  the  Morris 
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Company,  because  there  has  been  such  an  enormous 
increase  in  the  imports  by  the  Morris  Beef  Company  ; 
and  there  are  very  few  other  importers  now  who  are 
bringing  in  any.  There  are  some  which  come  from 
Canadian  ports  ;  but  the  ^lorris  Company  have  turned 
tliem  all  out.  They  cannot  import ;  even  if  there  is 
only  2s.  per  head  in  the  shape  of  favourable  condi- 
tions, it  makes  all  the  diflference  between  a  profit  and 
a  loss  to  the  importer. 

5556.  (Mr.  Field.)  Those  figures  refer  to  Manchester 
only  ? — Yes. 

5557.  (Chairman.)  Is  it  not  true  to  say  that  there 
har,  been  a  general  induction  in  the  importation  of 
live  cattle  ? — Yes. 

•jo58.  Take  the  case  of  Bristol,  the  importation  has 
practically  disappeared  ? — Yes ;  b&t  in  1900  the 
imports  were  23,000  by  other  people  ;  and  last  year 
they  were  only  7.38.  The  scarcity  of  cattle  does  not 
account  for  all  that  difference.  With  regard  to  the 
offal  business,  the  same  tactics  have  been  carried 
on.  When  these  23,000  cattle  which  came  in  1900, 
and  every  year  since  till  last  year,  when  this  arrange- 
ment was  made  with  Morris  and  Co.,  were  coming  in 
the  offals,  that  is,  the  liver,  lungs,  and  so  on,  were 
sold  by  two  or  three  firms  in  Manchester  ;  and  those 
firms  are  all  willing  to  do  business  with  the  butchers 
and  provide  them  on  as  reasonable  terms  as  they  pos- 
sibly could.  One  firm,  a  very  old  established  firm  in 
Manchester,  took  the  majority  of  the  offals  of 
the  cattle  which  were  slaughtered  there.  When 
Morris  and  Company  came  in — they  had  a  per- 
fect right  to  do  it — they  said :  "  All  the  cattle 
we  slaughter  we  will  deal  with  the  offals  our- 
selves." The  Corporation  found  a  place  in  the 
dead  meat  market — they  made  a  great  many  altera- 
tions there  whicli  the  other  salesmen  would  never 
have  been  able  to  obtain  if  they  had  asked  for  them. 
And,  provided  a  sort  of  a  shop,  or  store,  having  been 
provided,  where  Morris  could  sell  these  things,  Morris' 
took  all  these  offals  from  the  other  firms  who  had  been 
in  the  habit  of  selling  them,  and  began  to  sell  them 
themselves.  You  can  quite  understand  that  if  two 
firms  have  the  offals  of  500  cattle  per  week  taken  away 
from  them,  it  reduces  their  stock  very  considerably,  and 
they  will  not  be  able  to  meet  the  roqui»ements  of  their 
customers  whom  they  have  kept,  or  have  been  sup- 
plying. Those  people  have  a  trade ;  they  always 
cleared  their  goods  out — they  had  not  any  left  on 
hand  ;  they  had  plenty  of  customers  to  take  all  the  stuff 
they  had  ;  and  500  cattle  are  taken  away  in  one  week. 
Many  of  their  customers  had  either  to  go  short  or  to 
go  somewhere  else  for  them.  The  only  other  place 
where  they  could  go  for  them  was  to  Morris  Beef 
Company.  Recently,  when  there  has  been  a  scarcity, 
they  have  put  the  price  of  offals  up  very  con- 
siderably. Usuajly,  they  are,  say,  about  5s.,  that  is, 
a  man  in  the  dead  meat  market  who  slaughters  his 
own  cattle,  a  wholesale  man,  will  sell  one  of  these  offals 
to  a  retail  butcher  for  os.  Morris  and  Company 
will  charge  7s.  It  does  not  matter  what  the  size  is, 
and  they  have  all  been  very  small  recently  ;  but 
however  small  they  are,  the  price  is  7s.  And,  with  the 
supply  being  restricteid,  the  customer  has  to  take 
them.  There  have  been  rumours  about,  and  I  think 
they  are  very  well  founded,  that  Morris  were  round  to 
contract  with  the  other  importing  firms  at  Birken- 
head and  to  obtain  the  offals  there,  in  order  to  get  the 
whole  supply  of  offals  imported  into  their  own  hands. 
We  do  not  know  whether  it  is  quite  true  or  not,  but 
we  can  only  say,  from  past  experience  of  these  men, 
that  we  believe  it  is  true,  and  that  they  will  endeavour 
to  get  the  trade  into  their  own  hands,  because  many 
of  these  men  who  sell  cattle  at  Birkenhead,  for  in- 
stance, the  cattle  do  not  belong  to  them  ;  they  sell 
them  on  commission.  And  you  can  quite  understand 
that  if  an  Englishman,  we  will  say,  who  deals  in  these 
offals  can  go  to  them  and  say,  "I  will  give  you  4s.  6d. 
for  the  offals  of  all  the  cattle  you  slaughter  here  ;  and 
the  Morris  Company  come  and  say,  "  I  will  give 
you  5s.,"  the  sixpence  makes  a  difference  in  the  man's 
return  to  the  owners  of  the  cattle  on  the  other  side.  It 
does  not  seem  very  much,  but  it  is  the  limit  of  price 
which  a  man  who  has  been  in  the  trade  so  long  can 
afford  to  give.  The  Morris  Company  are  not  so  parti- 
cular as  to  losing  a  couple  of  thousand  pounds  so  long 
as  they  get  the  trade  into  their  own  hands.  The  Retail 
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Butchers'  Association  of  Manchester  had  this  matter 
before  them,  and  they  considered  it.  They  have 
appointed  a  deputation  to  wait  on  the  Morris  Beef 
Company  to  elicit  if  possible  any  information  from 
them  and  to  protest  against  their  doing  this  thing. 
We  tell  our  people  that  they  are  to  blame,  because, 
if  they  would  not  support  Morris  the  thing  would 
right  itself  in  time. 

5559.  You  have  spoken  about  advantages  given  by 
the  Corporation  of  Manchester  to  Morris  and  Co. 
What  is  the  reason  of  that  ? — The  lairages  at 
the  Ship  Canal  cost  a  tremendous  amount  of 
money ;  they  were  not  doing  very  well ;  and 
the  Markets  Committee  of  the  Corporation  re- 
ported that  if  they  got  into  touch  with  the  importers 
on  the  other  side,  or  the  feeders  of  the  cattle,  the 
people  who  owned  the  cattle,  they  might  perhaps  build 
up  a  regular  supply.  It  was  our  trouble  in  Man- 
chester that  the  supply  was  so  erratic.  Some  weeks 
there  would  be  nothing,  and  some  weeks  500,  or  even 
1,000.  They  thought  that  if  they  sent  some  representa- 
tive men  across,  they  might  commence  a  regular  trade. 
Our  opinion  in  Manchester  is  that  the  representatives 
whom  we  employed  and  sent  out  were  not  smart 
enough  for  the  Americans,  or  that  the  Americans 
were  too  smart  for  them. 

5559a.  (Mr.  Field.)  You  are  President  of  the 
National  Federation  of  Meat  Traders? — ^Yes. 

5560.  Is  it  the  opinion  of  the  meat  traders  of 
Manchester  that  as  far  as  they  can  judge  there  is  a 
combination  between  the  American  firms? — It  is. 

5561.  You  have  no  means  of  proving  it  directly, 
by  what  you  call  direct  evidence  ;  but  your  experience 
leads  you  to  that  belief? — It  does.  Every  week  that 
l>asses  we  feel  moi-e  convincetl  that  such  is  the  case  ; 
and  not  alone  in  Manchester.  My  experience,  as 
President  of  the  Federation  throughout  the  country^ 
is  that  the  same  feeling  is  expressed.  One  cannot  go 
into  any  large  city  or  town  and  talk  to  practical  men 
in  the  trade  who  know  what  they  are  talking  about, 
without  finding  that  they  are  convinced  there  is  such  a 
combination  in  existence  and  working  very  actively. 

5562.  I  was  going  to  ask  you  that  question,  because 
I  know  that  you  have  considerable  experience  as 
President  and  travelling  from  town  to  town,  and 
having  a  g^^eat  deal  to  do  with  the  federated  associa- 
tions ;  and  the  experience  of  other  cities  and  towns, 
you  say,  is  practically  the  same  as  that  of  Man- 
chester ? — Undoubtedly, 

5563.  Then  you  voice  the  opinion  of  the  traders  in 
native  meat.  It  is  the  opinion  that  there  is  such  a 
combination,  which  practically  amounts  to  a  trust, 
in  imported  meat? — Yes,  we  feel  pretty  convinced  that 
is  the  case. 

5564.  Especially  with  regard  to  American  meat, 
either  chilled  or  alive?— Yes,  both  of  them. 

5565.  (Mr.  Fountain.)  When  you  say  a  "  Trust  in 
imported  meat "  you  are  only  referring  to  American 
meat? — To  imported  cattle  chiefly. 

5566.  You  are  not  referring  to  the  trade  in  meat 
from  anywhere  else,  except  from  the  United  States  ? — 
A  great  portion  is  now  coming  from  the  Argentine. 
1  cannot  say  very  much  about  that  source  ;  it  is  rather 
outside  ;  it  is  of  such  recent  growth. 

5567.  (Mr.  Fldd.)  My  question  was  principally 
about  North  American,  not  South  American,  •meat ;  the 
live  cattle  and  the  chilled  meat? — Yes,  principally 
from  the  States. 

5568.  The  States'  imports,  whether  live  or  dead. 
Have  you  had  any  experience  in  Manchester  of  prices 
being  wired  there  from  Liverpool  or  London — that 
they  wire  to  get  a  certain  price,  and  not  to  sell  for 
less  ? — That  is  the  routine  of  the  work.  I  understand 
that  the  salesmen  in  Manchester,  and  it  is  the  same 
iu  Liverpool,  have  their  price  wired  to  them  from 
London,  We  are  told  that  Morris,  Swift's,  and 
Armour's  meet  together  and  arrange  the  price  at  the 
beginning  of  the  week,  and  say  :  Tliat  is  the  "price 
for  this  week  ;  and  the  salesman  has  no  option  but 
to  take  that  price.  I  may  say  that  it  is  not  a  ques- 
tion of  buying  the  meat.  It  is  going  to  a  man's 
stall  and  saying:  How  much?  And  he  says:  Tl  is  so 
and  so.  You  can  take  it  or  leave  it.  Our  wKolesale 
men  have  gone  up  there  when  the  price  has  been  a 
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fmrthing,  or  |tiia  of  »  penny  a  pound  more  than  it 
oughtU)  h»ve  been;  and  the  supply  has  been  so 
Umited  that  the  man  has  said  :  The  price  i»  so  much, 
and  jou  can  take  it  or  leave  it. 

5669.  So  that  practically  Manchester,  as  far  as 
that  particular  class  of  meat  is  concerned,  is  at  the 
mercy  of  the  consignor.  You  have  got  to  pay  what- 
ever they  ask  for  it?— Yes. 

5370.  Do  you  believe  that  the  element  of  competi- 
tion exists  to  any  great  extent  between  these  firms?— 
I  do  not. 

5571.  It  is  not  your  experience,  or  the  experience 
of  other  men  of  your  acquaintance  ?— No.  I  do  not 
think  there  is  much  that  way.  i  do  not  think  it 
enters  very  much  into  it  at  all. 

567'i.  With  r«?gard  to  Manchester,  is  it  a  fact  that 
the  Morris  firm  have  been  granted  facilities  with  re- 
spect to  the  sale  of  offal,  as  you  have  pointed  out  to 
us  which  have  not  been  given  to  the  native  meat 
traders,  to  the  men  dealing  in  the  native  produce, 
English,  Irish,  or  Scotch  ;  and  that  the  Corporation 
have  provided  these  facilities  ?— Yes,  at  the  lairages. 

5673  And  also  places  for  the  preparation  of  Oleo 
and  all  that?— Yes.  There  was  really  no  necessity 
to  do  it  at  all.  There  was  another  firm  there, 
which  was  prepared  to  deal  practically  with  all  the 
fat  that  came  into  the  place ;  they  had  been  dealing 
with  it  for  years.  They  always  paid  a  fair  market 
price  for  it  to  people  who  had  it  to  sell ;  and  the 
people  who  had  it  to  sell  were  perfectly  satisfied  with 
the  way  in  which  they  were  treated  by  the  firm. 
Suppose  there  had  been  an  increased  supply 
of  cattle,  they  were  perfectly  willing  to  ex- 
tend their  works  and  put  machinerj-  up  to 
deal  with  it;  but  they  never  had  the  option  given 
to  them  by  the  Corporation.  The  Corporation  spent 
£7,000  on  buying  second-hand  machinery  from 
Southampton,  which  could  not  he  used  there,  and 
putting  it  up  in  Manchester.  They  gave  special 
facilities  to  Morris  and  Company  to  carry  on  their 
work,  leaving  out  all  other  firms. 

5574.  Does  that  mean  a  transference  of  that  branch 
of  industry  from  English  hands  to  American  firms? 
— Quite  so. 

5574a.  Do  the  British  traders  of  Manchester  re- 
sent that?— Yes.  Morris  approached  the  wholesale 
men  in  the  abattoir — there  are  a  great  number  of 
home-kiUed  cattle  sold  there — and  said :  We  would 
like  to  take  your  fat  from  you  to  be  used  in  the 
factory  that  the  Corporation  have  put  up,  and  we 
will  give  you  a  certain  price  for  it.  They  offered  as 
much  as  5d.  a  pound  for  it.  Winyetts  and  other 
firms,  including  Messrs.  Hugon,  I  think,  were  giving 
about  4s.,  or  something  approximating  to  that,  and 
Morris  said :  We  wil  give  you  5s.  if  you  will  let 
us  have  all  your  fat.  But  our  people  were  a  Uttle 
patriotic  for  once.  They  met  together — they  did  not 
like  the  action  of  Morris  and  Company ;  they 
punished  them  very  severely  last  summer  in  the  price 
they  would  get  for  their  meat.  They  determined  not 
to  let  ilorris  have  the  fat ;  they  had  a  meeting  with 
Hugon,  the  representative  of  the  merchants,  and 
they  said  :  "  We  don't  want  to  let  Morris  have  that 
fat.  They  have  been  taking  all  our  fat  at  5d.  where 
we  used  to  be  paid  3d.  for  it.  Offer  us  a  reasonable 
price,  ana  give  us  a 'contract."  I  think  the  contract 
was  made  ultimately  for  18  months,  and  these  two 
firms  are  now  giving  the  butchers  in  the  wholesale 
market  4d.  a  lb.  I  think  Morris  was  giving  4id.  a  ib., 
and  ultimately  they  offered  5d.  a  lb.  But  many  of 
the  people  there  are  now  losing  from  id.  to  Id.  a  lb. 
simply  for  the  patriotic  purpose  of  not  letting  these 
American  producers  have  the  advantage,  but  Morris 
did  all  they  possibly  could  to  get  it.  Morris  were 
dealing  with  these  men  who  were  importing  a  few 
cattle  to  Mode  Wheel.  They  had  the  only  machinery 
for  dealing  with  the  fat,  and  they  said  to  these  men  : 
'■  You  have  had  so  much  for  your  fat  before,  say  4d., 
buD  now  you  will  have  3d.,  and  if  you  don't  give  it  to 
us  for  3d.,  you  can  do  what  you  like  with  it."  They 
had  nothing  els©  to  do  but  give  it  for  that  amount. 

5576.  You  took  that  as  an  evidence  of  what  might 
occur  if  Morris  got  control  of  the  whole  thing  ? — Yes. 


6676.  With  regard  to  the  offal,  is  it  not  the  fact 
that  it  is  very  largely  used  by  the  poor  people  in  Man- 
chester?— Yes. 

5577.  Can  you  explain  what  is  meant  by  the  offal  ? — 
The  liver,  which  is  sold  in  the  butchers'  shops  in  She 
poorer  districts,  round  about  the  factory  districts,  at 
5d.  a  pound.  Now  Morris  are  selling  the  livers  at 
4id.  a  pound,  at  which  price,  considering  the  waste 
and  the  leakage,  the  butchers  are  losing  by  them. 

5578.  They  are  selling  them  wholesale  at  4id.  per 
pound? — Yes.  The  otlwr  firms'  prices  a  few  years 
ago  was  3Jd.,  but  through  this  scarcity  of  offals  being 
taken  from  them  they  have  raised  it  to  4d. 

5579.  (Mr.  Fountain.)  That  is  the  price  they  get 
from  the  butehers? — Yes.  The  wholesale  prices  of 
Morris  and  the  other  firms. 

5580.  (Mr.  Fidd.)  In  the  same  way  with  the  cow- 
heels  ? — They  go  to  the  tripe  people. 

5581.  They  are  charging  more,  too  ? — Yes,  and  the 
oxtail,  the  tail,  with  the  liver,  lungs,  and  skirt,  and 
the  spleen — the  melt  they  call  it.  Some  weeks,  the  ox- 
tails being  scarce,  Morris  have  had  almost  all  the 
offals  in  the  market,  and  they  have  put  their  ox-tails, 
instead  of  at  6d.  or  7d.  a  pound,  up  to  9d.,  and  ox 
kidneys,  which  would  be  sold  to  the  butcher  at  the 
regular  price  of  lOd.,  would  be  a  shilling.  Tliey  have 
been  able  to  do  that  with  the  power  they  have  ob- 
tained now. 

5582.  What  I  want  to  bring  before  the  Committee 
is  this  main  fact :  When  the  American  firms  get  con- 
trol of  any  portion  not  alone  of  the  carcase  of  the  beef, 
but  of  the  offals,  and  have  practically  a  monopoly  of 
the  supply,  the  invariable  result  is  to  raise  the  price 
to  consumers? — Undoubtedly.  Many  of  these  shops 
in  poor  districts  and  factory  districts  feel  that  they 
must  have  these  things  in  their  shop — the  liver,  tripe, 
and  heart,  which  are  cut  up  and  sold  to  the  poorer 
people.  They  must  have  these  things  in  their  shop, 
because  othei-wise  their  regular  customers  for  other 
things  won't  come  to  the  shop  for  these  other  things. 
Consequently,  if  the  price  is  put  up  for  this  class  of 
food,  it  would  be  prohibitive  to  the  poorer  classes  of 
people.  Of  course,  there  is  always  a  limit  to  the 
butcher's  power  of  losing.  A  good  many  are  willing 
ta  lose  a  little  money  sometimes  so  long  as  they  get 
customers  for  other  things,  but  if  tne  prices  are  put 
up  beyond  a  certain  point  they  must  refuse  to  buy. 

6583.  Is  it  your  experience  as  a  citizen  and  a  tax- 
payer of  Manchester  that  the  Corporation  there  by  the 
expenditure  of  this  £7,000  for  a  foreign  firm  and  by 
granting  them  these  exceptional  facilities  have  not 
alone  injured  the  butchers,  but  have  also  raised  the 
price  of  the  article  on  the  consumers  in  Manchester 
and  district? — Yes,  we  feel  they  have' raised  the  price. 
During  the  last  summer  there  has  been  a  scarcity  of 
meat,  no  doubt,  but  the  price  they  were  able  to  put 
it  up  to  was  a  price  beyond  anything  that  was  really 
needed.  Nobody  else  had  the  cattle,  and  the  advan- 
tages which  we  feel  sure  our  Corporation  have  granted 
them  enable  them  to  bring  cattle  when  nobody  else 
can  compete  with  them  there ;  and  our  men  have  gone 
there,  and  the  price  has  been  put  to  them  either  to 
take  it  or  leave  it.  There  was  no  question  of  bar- 
gaining or  getting  a  fair  price,  but  it  was  smply  fixing 
their  own  price. 

5584.  With  regard  to  the  endeavour  to  take  hold  of 
the  retail  as  well  as  the  wholesale  business.  Messrs. 
Morris  did  make  that  endeavour  strenuously  ? — Yes, 
they  had  a  letter  from  Chicago  to  that  effect^ — they 
were  to  do  it. 

5585.  That  is  to  say,  they  were  to  take  orders  from 
America,  apart  from  the  ordinary  matters  of  demand 
and  supply  here? — ^Yes. 

5586.  What  in  your  opinion  would  have  happened 
in  the  event  of  their  getting  hold  of  both  the  whole- 
sale and  retail  market  in  Manchester? — If  they  had 
got  hold  of  the  retail  market  the  wholesale  market 
would  have  gone  out  of  existence. 

6587.  Would  it  have  resulted  in  a  fall  in  the  price 
of  meat? — I  am  quite  sure  not.  I  have  a  butcher's 
shop,  and  I  am  afraid  I  should  have  had  no  living 
if  I  had  to  deal  with  Morris. 
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Po88.  Do  Morris  collect  all  the  hides  that  conie  into 
:Manchester  and  send  them  back  to  the  States? — Yes, 
they  salt  them  and  send  them  back. 

5589.  So  the  English  manufacturer  is  deprived  of 
that  raw  material? — Yes,  and  I  am  told  they  are 
allowed  back  into  the  States  duty  free,  and  if  they 
were  sent  out  from  England  the  duty  would  be  15 
per  cent. 

•5590.  Do  any  of  them  go  into  manufacture  here  in 
England  ? — Not  one  of   them.  , 

5591.  The  result  of  this  peculiar  arrangement  by 
the  Corporation  with  Morris  has  been  to  the  general 
detriment  of  the  well-being  of  the  community  in 
Manchester  ? — Yes. 

5592.  That  is  your  opinion  ? — Yes,  because  the  more 
competition  there  is  in  our  trade,  as  in  every  other 
trade,  the  cheajisr  we  can  buy  our  meat,  and  the  more 
the  public  reap  the  advantage.  When  competition  is 
decreased,  ultimately  the  public  have  to  pay  for  it. 

5593.  Do  you  know  if  similar  facilities  have 
been  granted  by  the  Corporation  to  native  producers, 
breeders,  and  feeders? — I  don't  think  they  exist. 

5594.  They  never  were  asked  ? — Not  at  Mode  Wheel. 
I  have  been  told  that  Winyetts  and  Company  re- 
peatedly asked  for  extra  space  to  put  up  extra 
machinery,  and  have  been  repeatedly  refused.  One 
of  the  partners  himself  told  me. 

5595.  Have  you  much  experience  of  the  South 
American  trade,  frozen  and  chilled  meat :  you  use  a 
great  deal  of  that  in  Manchester  ? — No.  We  have  San- 
sinena  and  Company,  who  are  one  of  them.  I  don't 
know  very  much  about  that. 

5596.  You  could  not  tell  us  whether  there  is  any 
ccrabination  among  them  or  not? — I  could  not  say,  I 
am  sure. 

5697.  We  have  a  witness  who  said  that  the  Ameri- 
can firms  have  not  tried  to  kill  the  English  butcher, 
realising  that  that  would  be  a  fruitless  expedition : 
is  that  your  experience  ? — I  am  quite  sure  it  is  not. 

■5598.  Is  it  your  experience  that  a  great  many  Eng- 
lish butchers  have  been  bankrupted  through  the  im- 
portation of  all  this  American  meat? — Yes;  in  many 
districts,  especially  in  Lancashire,  these  foreign  meat 
shops  have  very  s^ously  injured  the  vendor  of  the 
home-produced   article. 

5699.  And  frequently  shut  them  up  ? — Yes  ;  it  has 
been  a  very  serious  trouble  in  that  way,  but  it  is  par- 
ticularly with  frozen  meat. 

5o99a.  Can  you  give  us  any  evidence  from  your  own 
experience  or  deductions  that  you  draw  from  facts  to 
establish  that  there  is  a  combination  between  the 
frozen-meat  men? — Only  what  I  have  said  with  re- 
gard to  American  meat  firms.  I  could  not  say  any- 
thing with  regard  to  Argentina. 

5600.  (Mr.  Bdwerman.)  Up  to  the  date  of  this  con- 
cession being  made  to  Messrs.  Morris,  was  there 
an  ample  supply  of  meat  for  Manchester  and  the  sur- 
rounding districts  ? — Yes.  From  1896,  when  the 
lairages  were  first  opened,  until  1902,  Morris  did 
not  import  any  cattle  there ;  but,  in  1902,  we  had 
14,447  imported  by  other  shippers.  In  1904  Morris 
brought  495  cattle  in  the  year,  while  the  others  im- 
porter! 28, WO.  In  1905  Morris  imported  1,817,  and 
other  shippers  imported  25,822.  In  1906  there  were 
430  from  Morris,  and  from  other  shippers  23,135.  In 
1907  Morris  sent  3,915,  and  other  shippers  17,105. 
They  were  beginning  to  feel  their  strength  then.  In 
1908,  from  January  until  May,  there  were  10,000 
fiom  Morris,  and  from  other  shippers  738.  We  can 
only  argue  from  the  results  that,  owing  to  the  faci- 
lities given  by  the  Corporation  to  Morris,  the  others 
were  not  able  to  compete  with  them.  If  you  give  a 
man  a  preference  of  even  two  shillings  a  head,  then, 
on  a  thousand  cattle  it  may  make  all  the  difference 
between  a  profit  and  a  loss.  Mr.  Hornby  refused  to 
tell  me  whether  there  were  any  facilities  or  not. 

5601.  (Mr.  Fidd.)  Mr.  Hornby  is  a  member  of 
your  association  ? — Yes. 
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5602.  (Mr.  Bower  man.)  Your  suggestion  was  that 
there  was  an  ample  supply  prior  to  facilities  being 
granted  as  a  concession? — Yes. 

5603.  Was  there  more  competition  than  Uiere  has 
been  since? — Considerably  more.  We  had  five  or  six 
men  importing  cattle.  Each  competitor  met  the  other, 
and  one  man  was  willing  to  take  one-eighth  less,  we 
will  say,  for  sides  of  beef  which  he  sold,  in  order  to 
meet  the  competition  between  them. 

5604.  Am  I  right  in  assuming  that  the  consumer  got 
a  certain  benefit  from  that  competition  which  he 
does  not  get  now? — Yes. 

5605.  Was  there  any  particular  action  taken  by 
your  association  when  the  Corporation  gave  this  ad- 
vantage to  Morris  ? — Not  by  the  retail  association,  but 
by  the  wholesale.  They  have  an  association  of  their 
own.  We  have  two,  the  retail  and  the  wholesale. 
They  sent  a  deputation  to  the  Markets  Committee, 
whose  tenants  they  all  were.  Therefore  they  went  to 
see  their  masters,  and  did  not  get  very  much  satis- 
faction. In  fact,  it  was  almost  useless  for  ±hem  to 
go  because  everything  was  settled  when  they  got  there, 
the  deeds  were  signed  and  everything  was  done  before 
the  public  knew  anything  about  it. 

5606.  (Mr.  Field.)  It  was  a  secret  deal,  practically? 
— Entirely  so. 

5607.  (Mr.  Bou-erman.)  To  use  your  own  words,  this 
particular  firm  has  been  given  advantages  by  the 
Corporation  which  probably  they  would  not  be  pre- 
pared to  give  to  English  traders  ? — Yes  ;  tliat  is  my 
judgment  in  the  matter. 

5608.  With  regard  to  withholding  cattle  from  sale, 
Morris  have  cattle  in  their  lairages  and  withhold  them 
from  sale ;  do  they  sell  their  cattle  freely  at  times  ? — 
Usually  ;  but  they  are  in  that  position  at  Mode  Wheel 
that  they  have  no  one  to  compete  with  them.  They 
simply  sell  them  as  they  think  fit,  as  it  suits  them. 

5609.  Is  that  to  the  detriment  of  the  ordinary  trade 
apart  from  the  consumer  ? — Yes.  If  they  bring  a  lx>at  up 
with,  say.  1 ,000  cattle,  and  they  say,  "  we  will  slaughter 
500  of  these  this  week,  or  the  market  will  be  more 
favourable  if  we  slaughter  only  200  or  250  "  ;  in  that 
way  they  can  manage  things,  as  they  have  it  entirely 
in  their  own  hands. 

5610.  The  difficulty  of  buying  is  a  matter  of  com- 
plaint by  the  local  salesmen? — Yes. 

5611.  How  long  can  they  keep  the  cattle  killed  in 
cold  storage?— It  would  not  do  to  keep  them  many 
days. 

5612.  You  feel  sure  that  this  effort  to  break  down 
the  retail  trade  has  ceased  ? — Not  absolutely,  but  we 
have  scotched  it  for  the  time. 

5613.  You  rather  suggested  to  the  committee  you 
had  a  doubt  that  it  might  be  revived? — ^They  may  try 
to  do  it  another  way.  One  of  their  principal  objects 
is  to  capture  the  retail  trader. 

5614.  (Mr.  Fountain.)  Actually  to  enter  the  retail 
trade  themselves  ? — Yes ;  by  getting  the  retail  business 
into  their  own  hands  ;  it  simply  means  that  they  are 
trying  to  secure  the  whole  thing  for  themselves. 

5615.  (Mr.  Weddel.)  You  mean  to  kill  the  wholesale 
trader  ? — Yes. 

5616.  (Mr.  Bowerman.)  Is  feeling  very  strong  in 
Manchester  regarding  the  position  held  by  this  firm 
of  Morris  in  Manchester? — Very  strong  throughout 
every  portion  of  the  trade,  whether  the  offal  trade,  the 
fat  trade,  or  the  meat  trade.  One  comes  across  ex- 
pressions of  opinion  that  Manchester  has  been  out- 
manoeuvred by  the  Americans,  and  that  we  are  suffer- 
ing and  the  public  are  suffering  as  well.  There  is  no 
doubt  about  it. 

5617.  Quite  apart  from  any  feeling  against  the  Cor- 
poration, there  is  this  Teeling  that  they  have  been 
placed  at  a  very  serious  disadvantage? — Yes.  On 
general  topics,  we  as  butchers  are  quite  good  friends 
with  the  Corporation  and  the  Markets  Committee,  but 
when  they  commit  an  error  like  this  we  have  to  pro- 
test. 

5618.  You  rather  suggest  there  is  a  combination 
existing? — We  feel  so  undoubtedly.     Of  course,   there 
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is  always  th«  dilBcnlty  lb«t  yon  cannot  produce  facta 
to  prove  it.  It  is  only  the  results  w«  have  to  form  our 
jadgment  on. 

6619.  Have  you  as  president  of  this  important  as- 
sociation any  remedies  to  suggest  as  to  the  manner  in 
which  this  combination  shonld  be  met?— The  only 
remedy  is  that  we  should  have  more  cattle  of  our  own 
in  the  country.  The  cattle  in  this  country  are  a 
decreasing  instead  of  an  increasing  quantity— that  is, 
the  cattle  available  for  meat ;  and  the  only  remedy  is, 
I  think,  to  have  more  home  cattle  at  these  seasons  of 
the  year  when  these  trusts  can  bring  their  forces  into 
better  play  than  at  other  times.  At  present  there  is  a 
very  plentiful  supply  of  home-killed  produce,  but 
later  on  in  the  Spring  of  the  year  home  cattle  fit  for 
market  are  very  scarce  indeed,  and  then  the  opera- 
tions of  the  trust  begin.  They  regulate  the  market 
then,  and  the  price  at  Salford  is  regulated  by  the  price 
at  Birkenhead. 

6620.  (Mr.  Field.)  That  is  in  the  time  between  when 
the  grass  feds  cease  and  the  stall  feds  come  on— gener- 
ally from  May  to  June?— Yes.  This  is  one  of  the 
things  we  think  would  tend  to  counteract  the  power 
of  the  Meat  Trust,  if  our  home  supply  was  increased. 

5621.  (Mr.  Bowerman.)  Looking  at  the  position 
which  Morris  hold  in  Manchester,  would  you  suggest 
that  they  are  in  a  position  to  control  the  price  of 
the  market  ?  -  Yes,  at  certain  times  of  the  year.  They 
are  not  at  present,  but  they  are  at  other  times  of  the 
year  when  there  is  a  scarcity  of  home-killed  produce, 
and  three-fourths  of  the  meat  exhibited  for  sale  in  the 
dead  meat  market  is  Morris  and  Company's,  of  Man- 
chester, and  nobody  elses. 

6622.  In  your  judgment  they  are  acting  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  other  American  firms  trading  in  this 
country  ?— That  is  the  filling  of  the  trade  as  well  as 
my  own  personal  opinion. 

5623.  May  I  take  it  your  association  is  doing  the 
best  it  can  to  defend  itself  from  the  operations  of  what 
you  term  the  combination  or  trust  ? — Yes. 

6624.  Are  you  meeting  with  any  measure  of  success 
or  not? — We  have  quite  recently  been  successful 
in  resisting  this  Morris  Beef  Company  in  introducing 
a  canvasser  on  the  market,  but  we  don't  know  what  we 
shall  be  able  to  do  with  regard  to  this  oflal  question. 
Morris's  are  right  in  saying  that  they  have  as  much 
right  as  anybody  else  to  buy,  but  we  know  that  if  they 
do  get  hold  of  them  they  will  fix  the  price  as  they 
think  fit.  If  they  have  100  offals  and  they  cannot 
sell  them,  they  are  willing  to  throw  them  away  rather 
than  sell  them  at  a  lower  price  than  the  price  they 
fix. 

.>625.  I  take  it  that  has  a  serious  effect  so  far  as  the 
jworer  classes  are  concerned? — Undoubtedly. 

5626.  You  have  heard  it  suggested  that  there  may 
be  later  on  some  understanding  between  the  North 
American  and  the  South  American  firms;  in  other 
words,  the  North  American  firms  are  making  their 
way  to  South  America  and  are  trying  to  get  hold  of 
the  trade ;  have  you  any  idea  of  what  the  likely  result 
will  be  ujwn  the  trade  of  the  country  ? — 1  don't  think 
it  is  ever  any  good  for  any  one  trade  to  be  in  a  few 
hands.  The  more  hands  it  is  in  the  better  for  the 
people  of  this  country. 

6627.  (Mr.  Founlain.)  You  have  spoken  about  the 
Trust,  but  I  take  it  so  far  as  Manchester  is  concerned 
there  is  only  one  firm-  that  of  Morris? — In  the  supply- 
ing of  the  cattle.  We  have  the  other  firms  in  the 
frozen  meat  trade — Armours  and  Morris. 

6628.  But  as  regards  American  cattle  Morris  is  the 
only  firm  represented  in  Manchester? — Yes. 

6629.  I  also  gather  that  you  say  the  condition  of 
affairs  in  Manchester  is  exceptionally  bad,  that  is, 
you  are  more  in  the  hands  of  the  Americans  in 
Manchester  than  elsewhere? — Yes. 

6630.  Would  it  be  fair  to  suggest  that  where  there  is 
more  than  one  American  firm  Uiere  is  a  certain  amount 
of  competition  between  them  which  prevents  things 
getting  so  bad  as  when  there  is  an  absolute  monopoly 
of  one  ?  Suppose  one  or  two  of  the  other  big  American 
firms  were  in  Manchester — Swift,  Armour  and  Ham- 


mond— don't  you  think  there  would  then  possibly  be 
sufficient  c<?rapetition  between  these  firms  to  make 
things  better  than  at  present?  The  particular  thing 
you  have  to  complain  of  in  Manchester  is  that  Morris 
is  by  himself,  and  has  not  the  competition  of  the  other 
big  American  firms?  The  difficulties  as  regards  offal 
and  fat  and  so  on  have  arisen  from  the  fact  that 
Morris  has  an  absolute  monopoly  ?— The  principal 
trade  of  these  other  firms  in  Manchester  is  in  frozen 
meat,  and  they  have  nothing  to  do  with  cattle. 

•5031.  If  the  other  firms  had  been  interested  in  this 
trade,  would  things  have  been  quite  so  bad? — There 
were  other  firms  interested  in  the  cattle  trade. 

5032.  American  firms? — They  were  American  firms 
who  were  importing  to  agents  here  at  the  docks,  and 
imported  over  20,000  cattle.  Of  these  firms  five  or 
six  had  direct  representatives.  The  others  were  just 
commission  agents. 

.5633.  What  you  have  to  complain  of  in  Manch^ter 
arises  from  the  fact  not  that  there  is  a  combination, 
but  from  the  fact  that  there  is  a  monopoly?— In  the 
cattle  trade  ;  but  the  people  who  deal  in  the  frozen 
meat  feel  that  there  is  a  combination.  I  have  not 
much  experience  of  that.  What  I  do  know  is  only 
hearsay. 

5634.  But  in  your  direct  evidence  you  complain  of 
the  action  of  a  monopoly,  and  not  the  action  of  a 
combination  as  such  ? — In  the  cattle  trade. 

5635.  (Mr.  Wcddd.)  Is  it  necessary  to  imagine  that 
the  Corporation  have  actually  given  any  concession 
in  rates  to  Morris  and  Company?  Would  not  it  be 
sufficient  handicap  in  their  favour  to  have  this  plant 
for  the  treatment  of  fat  and  other  by-products  erected 
for  them  ;  would  not  that  be  sufficient  advantage  as 
against  outside  competition  ?  You  rather  insinuated 
that  the  Corporation  had  given  some  rebate  in  the 
rates  to  Morris  and  Company  ? — We  think  so,  a  small 
head  rate  or  lairage  rate,  or  something  that  way. 

5636.  Would  the  other  not  be  sufficient?— I  don't 
think  so. 

5637.  You  think  they  have  actually  given  them 
some  concession  ? — Yes.  Because  Morris  and  Co.  are 
willing  to  spend  a  great  deal  of  money  ;  they  were 
willing  to  give  Id.  a  lb.  more  for  the  fat  than  other 
firms. 

5638.  Was  that  increase  in  thg  price  of  fat  not 
warranted  at  the  time  by  the  position  of  the  oleo 
trade  ? — No. 

5639.  Morris  and  Company  seem  to  have  got  hold 
of  all  the  freight  on  vessels  trading  to  Manchester  so 
fai    as   live   cattle   are   concerned  ? — Yes. 

5640.  Would  there  be  anything  to  prevent  any 
combination  of  your  joint  associations  taking  up  other 
vessels  and  running  them  to  Manchester? — We  have 
not   sufficient   money. 

5641.  The  trade  is  open  ?  There  is  no  barrier 
other  than  want  of  capital? — No. 

5642.  (Mr.  Field.)  Do  you  know  whether  Swift  or 
Armour  can  send  cattle  to  Manchester  as  well  as 
Morris  ? — I  think  they  could  if  they  wished,  but  they 
don't. 

5643-54.  Have  you  any  reason  to  believe  that  there 
is  any  arrangement  between  these  companies  that 
Manchester  would  be  left  to  be  exploited  by  Morris 
and  that  the  others  should  stand  out? — I  think  so.  I 
have  come  to  that  conclusion.  Swift's  have  as  much 
money,  I  take  it,  as  Morris,  and  so  have  Armour's, 
and  if  they  wished  to  enter  into  competition  I  don't 
think  the  favourable  rates,  which  we  understand  have 
been  given  by  the  Corporation,  would  be  any 
hindrance.  I  think  they  would  be  willing  to  face 
that  if  they  wished  to  get  the  trade  of  Manchester, 
and  compete  with  Morris. 

6655.  Your  opinion  is  that  they  have  agreed  to 
leave  Manchester  to  Morris  to  exploit? — Yes. 

5656.  (Mr.  Weddel.)  Have  the  Corporation  in  their 
agreement  with  Morris  and  Company  insisted  on  a 
certain  number  of  live  cattle  being  imported  by  them, 
because  the  number  in  Manchester  has  increased, 
while  in    some    of    the  other    towns  'the    live    cattle 
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imports  have  gone  altogether  ?— I  think  the  arrange- 
ment was  they  were  to  send  20,000  a  year.  We  have 
had  as  high  as  23,000. 

•56.57.  (Mr.  Bowerman.)  Is  it  within  your  knowledge 
that  any  other  country  has  granted  to  an  English  firm 
a  concession  similar  to  that  which  this  country  has 
granted  to  an  American  firm  ? — No.  I  don't  think  so. 


There  is  one  point  I  would  like  to  mention.  Morris 
made  the  arrangement  to  send  20,000  a  year,  but 
there  was  no  arrangement  made  how  they  were  to 
send  them.  They  send  them  as  they  think  fit ;  no 
equal  supply. 

5658.  (Mr.    Weddcl.)  So  long  as  they  get  it  within 
the  12  months  it  is  all  right? — Yes. 


Committee  adjourns  until  Tuesdar,  15th  December,   1908,  at   12  o'clock  noon.' 


FOURTEENTH   DAY, 
Tuesday,  15th  December,  1908. 

AT    12    NOO.V, 

At  35,  Great  George  Street,   Westminster,  S.W. 


PBE8ENT  : 

LoHD  ROBERT  CECIL,  K.C.,  M.P.   {Chairman). 


C.  W.   BowKRMAX.  Esq.,  M.P. 
\V.  Field,   Esq.,  M.P. 


H.  Fountain,  Esq. 
W.  Weddel,   Esq. 

Percy  Ashley,  Esq.  (Secref.tri/). 


Emilk)  N.  Casakes,  Esq.,  examined. 


5659.  (Chairman.)  I  think  you  are  a  native  of  Ar- 
gentina?— I  am. 

.5660.  Until  about  six  years  ago  you  were  a  large 
estanciero  ? — Yes. 

5661.  Since  then  you  have  been  in  business  in  Eng- 
land ? — Yes,  I  have,  six  years  last  April. 

5662.  What  is  the  nature  of  your  business? — A 
general  commission  agent,  principally  for  exporting 
of  live-stock,  thoroughbreds,  and  cattle  of  every  de- 
scription from  England  to  Argentina ;  not  for  my 
account.  I  am  purely  a  commissioner.  I  buy  largely 
for  my  clients  in  the  Argentine. 

5663.  Bloodstock? — Bloodstock   in   general. 

5664.  During  the  last  three  years  or  so  you  have 
been  interested  in  the  frozen  meat  trade? — Yes.  I 
represent  the  Frigorifico  Argentine. 

•5660.  Is  it  a  fact  that  the  Frigorific  Argentino  are 
in  negotiations  to  be  purchased  by  any  of  the  North 
American  firms? — They  were. 

■5666.  But  the  negotiations  have  broken  down  ? — They 
have  broken  down.  Now  there  is  another  interested 
party,  but  who  they  are  I  could  not  tell  you.  I  am 
inclined  to  tell  you  that  they  are  not  Americans,  that 
they  are  English,  but  I  could  not  tell  you  who  they 
are  because  the  person  who  approached  me  to  buy  in 
tieaty  for  the  concern  was  asked  by  m©  who  the  in- 
terested parties  were,  and  lie  said,  "  I  cannot ;  1  am 
not  able  to  tell  you  for  the  time  being." 

5667.  Who  are  the  shareholders  of  the  Frigorifico  ? — 
It  is  .\rgentine  capital,  purely. 

5668.  What  are  they — estancieros? — Estancieros  as 
a  rule :  that  is  what  they  call,  in  the  United  States, 
ranchers. 

5669.  Are  there  a  large  number  of  them  who  are 
interested  ? — Yes,  because  it  is  not  only  the  Frigorifico 
Argentine  which  has  Argentine  capital  ;  there  is  I,a 
Blanca.  Then,  of  course^  we  have  James  Nelson  ; 
.Smithfield.  which  has  English  capital  with  a  trifle  of 
Argentine;  and  Sansinona.  which  is  largely  Argen- 
tine, with,  I  should  say,  about  40  per  cent.  English 
and  German  capital.  It  was  originally  an  Argentine 
company.  Then  La  Blanca,  and  Drabble,  which  is 
the  River  Plate  Fresh   Meat  Company,   are  English, 


but  they  have  been  in  the  Argentine  for  a  great  many 
years. 

5670.  They  are  one  of  the  old  companies? — The 
oldest,  I  would  say,  after  Sansinena. 

5671.  (Mr.    Weddel.)  Sansinena    would  probably    be 

first  ? — Yes. 

•5672.  (Chairman.)  So  there  is  a  very  considerable 
amount  of  Argentine  capital  ? — Yes.  1  arrived  from 
the  Argentine  last  month,  and  they  were  rather  excited 
there.  They  were  afraid  that  the  present  companies 
would  be  snapped  up  by  the  Americans  with  American 
capital,  and  that  they  might  make  a  trust  of  it.  Tlie 
sufferers  would  be  the  estancieros  undoubtedly,  because 
they  would  be  able  to  corner  them. 

6673.  So  there  is  a  great  deal  of  talk? — Yes,  and 
they  have  been  writing  very  largely  in  the  principal 
newspaper,  "La  Nacion."  They  have  written  very 
largely  on  the  subject,  so  much  so  that  they  talk  of 
making  an  Argentine  syndicate  to  buy  out  two  or 
three  of  the  companies,  because  La  Blanca  was  in 
treaty  with  Swift's. 

5674.  Of  course,  we  know  that  Swift's  have  bought 
La  Plata?— Yes. 

5675.  You  cannot  tell  us  of  any  definite  negotiations 
now  in  progress  ? — Not  that  I  am  aware  of.  If  I  hear 
anything  I  will  give  it  to  you  with  the  greatest 
pleasure. 

5676.  You  say  several  of  these  companies  have 
largely  .\rgentine  capital — that  is,  the  capital  of 
estancieros? — Yes,  and  private  people,  of  course. 

5677.  Very    largely  estancieros? — Yes. 

5678.  So  it  is  in  a  sense  a  kind  of  co-operative 
system  ? — It  is  not.  We  have  not  got  any  co-operative 
system  in  the  freezing. 

5679.  That  is  to  say,  there  is  no  relation  between 
the  business  of  an  estanciero  and  the  business  of 
freezing? — No,  only  as  a  shareholder. 

5680.  I  see  you  are  prepared  to  tell  us  something 
about  the  methods  adopted  in  the  Argentine  to  procure 
the  supplies  for  the  freezing  establishments? — I  havo 
something  here  that  I  think  would  be  anticipating 
that,  which  may  be  of  some  interest. 
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6681.  I  wiU  W«i  it  out.    Yon  say  :— "  (I)  There  are 
eioht  freesing  ertablishments  operating  in  Argentina  ai 
the  present   time,  viz.,  the    Sansinena  Company,  the 
River  Plato    Fresh    Meat  Company,  the  Las  I  almas 
Produce  Company  (Nelson's),  the  La  Plata  Cold  btor- 
•oe  Company  (Swift's),  the  La  Blanca  Company,  the 
Fngorifico   Argentine,    the   Smithfield    and    Argentine 
Company,  and  the  Bahia  Blanca  Works  of  iheSansi- 
uena  Company,  operating  in  mutton  only.     (2)  inere 
is  no  combination  either  m  the  selling  or  the  purchas- 
ing of  the  stock  for  treatment  at  the  various  freezing 
works.     (3)  The  g.-neral   method  adopted  in   the  pur- 
chase of  cattle  is  that  the  estancieros  offer  them  througli 
brokers,  and  these  brokers  in  turn  offer  them  to  the 
various  freezing  companies.       The  freezing  companies 
have  on  their  staff  certain  cattle  buyers,  and  a  buyer  is 
sent  out  to  judge  and  report  on  the  cattle,  and  it  is  on 
the  buyer's  report  that   the   companies  negotiate.     (4) 
Sheep     and     lambs     are     mostly    railed    m     to     the 
Tablada  Market  at  Buenos  Aires,  and  the  buyers  from 
the  various  freezing  companies  attend  and  come  into 
active  competition  with  one  another.     (5)  During  the 
last  three  or  four  years  severe  winters,  droughts,  and 
locusts  have  played  their  part  in  depleting  and  retard- 
ing stocks.     (6)  During  this  same  period  new  freezing 
establishments  have  been  built  up,  the  La  Plata  Cold 
Storage  Company,    La  Blanca,    Frigorifico    Argentine 
and  the  Smithfield  and  Argentine  Company  being  all 
comparatively    new.     (7)    Each     company,     without 
exception,   has   a  freight  contract   running,    and  they 
have  all  been  anxious  to  avoid  the  payment  of  dead 
freight.     They  have  also  got  a  certain  fixied  trade  in 
this  country,  which  they  are  naturally  anxious  to  keep 
together.       (8)  There  has  been  severe  competition  for 
any  stock  offering,  and   prices    have   risen    to  record 
figures  this  last  season."     That  is  a  point  as  to  which 
one  member  of  our  committee,  who  is  not  present,  was 
anxious  to  ask  you  some  questions.     That  is  due  to  the 
limited  supplies  from  other  parts  of  the  world? — Quite. 

5682.  There  is  nothing  in  the  nature  of  a  combina- 
tion to  force  up  prices? — No,  absolutely,  there  is  no 
combination  over  there,  and  none  here. 

5683.  Is  it  likely  there  will  be  sufficient  supplies  in 
the  future  in  the  Argentine? — Yes.  In  about  ten  days 
or  so,  I  think  I  will  receive  the  last  statistics,  and  I 
will  have  the  pleasure  of  sending  them  to  you,  and  I 
will  make  up  and  send  all  the  particulars  that  I 
think  will  be  of  interest  to  you. 

5684.  WTiat  I  should  particularly  like  to  ask  you 
to  help  us  about  is  whether  there  is  a  very  large 
possibility  of  extension  of  the  cattle  trade  in  Argen- 
tina?— There   is. 

5685.  Is  all  the  land  that  is  available  for  cattle 
raising  at  present  growing  cattle? — No. 

6686.  There  is  still  a  large  margin? — Enormous. 
We  thought  we  had  less  cattle  than  we  had  the  last 
time  we  made  our  census,  because  the  province  of 
Buenos  Aires  had  suffered  a  great  deal  from  drought, 
more  than  any  other,  principally  the  southern  part ; 
but,  now  by  the  last  statistics  we  find  that  it  has 
spread  and  that  the  cattle  have  gone  down  south, 
where  we  had  no  cattle  before,  so  far  as  Santa  Cruz 
and  Port  Gallegos,  which  is  almost  our  last  port 
towards  the  south  where  we  come  to  tlie  Straits  of 
Magellan,  We  have  in  Tierra  del  Fuego,  that  part 
belonging  to  the  Argentine,  sheep  and  cattle  where  we 
never  had  them  before. 

.5687.  Can  cattle  do  well  there?— Yes. 

•5688.  Right  down  as  far  as  ?— Gallegos.  T  think 
w»  have  some  in  Tierra  del  Fuego,  but  I  am  not 
certain.  I  think  we  shall  have  about  25,000,000 
cattle  and  about  90,000,000  sheep.  I  am  not  very 
certain.  Of  course,  in  a  very  short  time  I  shall  be 
able  to  give  them  with  exactness. 

•5689.  According  to  the  latest  figures  which  we  have 
you  had  26,000,000  cattle,  but  now  you  say  25,000,000? 
— Roughly.     I  am  speaking  from  memory. 

5690.  Is  half  the  country  developed  or  more  than 
half?— Less  than  half. 

5691.  8(>  there  is  a  possibility  of  a  very  large  exten- 
sion ? — Yes.  I  am  sorry  I  have  not  got  a  book  which 
may  be  interesting  to  you,  but  I  am  going  to  post  it 
to  you  to-day.  I  was  reading  it  only  last  night.  We 
have,  I  suppose,  of  arable  land  in  Argentina  about  14 


per  cent,  under  plough,  so  that  we  have  about  86  per 
cent,  yet  available  for  ploughing,  and  if  at  present  we 
produce  5,000,000  tons  of  wheat  you  can  imagine  what 
will  be  the  production  of  the  Argentine ;  and  now  we 
are  going  into  the  west  land,  which  we  thought  was 
no  good  for  cattle,  but  now  we  find'it  is  the  best  for 
cattle  after  ploughing  for  three  years,  and  in  the 
last  year  we  sow  some  lucerne,  and  it  is  the  most 
beautiful  grazing  country  in  the  world  without  excep- 
tion. 

5692.  (Mr.  Field.)  A  good  climate?— A  splendid 
climate. 

5693.  (Chairman.)  That  is  right  up  towards  the 
Andes? — Yes.  That  is  where  the  lines  of  the  Pacific 
railway  and  the  western  railway  are. 

5694. 
to  the 
Buenos 
to  ship 
to  live 
which, 

5695. 
Aires  ?- 


Then  the  whole  of  this  produce  comes  down 
ports,  of  course? — It  comes  principally  to 
Aires,  Bahia  Blanca,  and  Rosario.  W'e  used 
live  cattle  there,  but  since  the  ports  were  closed 
cattle  they  come  to  the  freezing  establishments 
with  few  exceptions,  are  in  Buenos  Aires. 

All  the  lines  of  railway  converge  on  Buenos 

-Yes. 

5696.  All  the  freezing  work*  are  either  at  Buenos 
Aires  or  near  it? — Or  up  the  river.  The  furthest  is 
Nelson's,  up  the  river. 

5697.  You    continue    in    a   second    section  of    your 
l)aper :    "  (1)  No  combination  whatever  exists   in  the 
marketing  of  the  meat  in  this  country,  but,  of  course, 
the   importers   do   the   best   possible   for  the   freezing 
companies.     (2)  Five  of  the  establishments   sell  their 
goods  through  their  own  houses  in  England,  viz.,  the 
Sansinena  Company,  the  River  Plate  Fresh  Meat  Com- 
pany,   the  Las   Palmas   Company   (Nelson's),    the   La 
Plata   Cold    Storage   Company   (Swift's),    and   the   La 
Blanca  Company.     The  Frigorifico  Argentine  and  the 
Smithfield  and  Argentine  Company  have  selling  agents. 
The  Sansinena  Company,  the  River  Plate  Fresh  Meat 
Company,    the   Las   Palmas   Produce   Company    (Nel- 
son's),   in  addition   to  their  wholesale  business,   have 
retail  shops  all  over  the  country.     All  the  companies 
are    directly    represented    with    stalls    on    Smithfield 
and  Liverpool,  while  the  majority  have  also  stalls  in 
such    places    as   Manchester,    Birmingham,    etc.        (3) 
The    tendency,    more   especially   recently,    has   rather 
been  to  over-supply  the  market  from  Argentina,   and 
keen  competition  exists  to  find  Uuyers.     (4)  Compara- 
tively  little   regard   can   be   had   here   for   the   prime 
cost    of  tKe    goods.     It   is   all    a   question   of    supply 
and   demand.     (5)  The   majority  of  people  who  pur- 
chase the   medium   and  lower  qualities  of  Argentina 
meat    have    only    a   stated    sum    available    for    their 
butcher  meat.    (6)  When  prices  are  high  the  demand  is 
restricted,    and    only    shortened    supplies    can    ma'in- 
tain    these    prices.        (7)    If   shipments    are   excessive 
it     requires     a    low     level     of     values     to     get     the 
goods    into    consumption.        (8)   Most    of    the    large 
retailers    are    generally    served    direct    by    the    im- 
porting   houses   either    on    a    forward    basis,    or   out 
of  the  vessels  arriving,  or  out  of  the  stores.     There  is 
always   a  keen   competition  to  secure  the  business  of 
these  large  traders.     (9)  The  smaller  retailer  is  served 
on  the  markets  or  can  actually  have  the  meat  delivered 
into   his   shop.     A   few  years   ago  the   butcher  had  to 
come  to  the  markets  to  make  his  purchases  ;  nowadays 
the   wholesale   houses   employ  travellers   working    the 
various  districts.     This  is  the  result  of  increased  com- 
petition.    (10)  The  importing  houses  do  not  serve  all 
the  butchers  direct,  but  they  are  all  represented,   as 
stated  before,   by  stalls  on  the  various  markets.     (11) 
The  butcher  is  also  served  by  jobbers  (stall-holders  on 
the  various  markets).     These  jobbers,  of  course,  have 
regular  customers  and  also  chance  customers,  and  the 
importing  houses   are  aff  keen  to  supplv  the  jobbers. 
(12)  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and    the    United  States 
have  all  their  influence  over  the  River  Plate  trade,  the 
latter  country  particularly   with  beef,    and   especially 
during  the  latter  six  months  of  the  year,  when  heavy  ' 
shipments   of    ranch    cattle    come  forward    from    the 
Western  States     (13)  The  following  are  a  few  statistics 
of  the  River  Plate  trade: — 20  years  ago  the  imports 
from  Argentina  were  2,460  quarters  of  beef  ;   10  years 
ago,     66,872    quarters  of    beef;   5  years   ago.     o&5,642 
quarters  of  beef;  last  year,  1,321,110  quarl^ers  of  beef  ; 
and  this  year  the  quantity  up  to  the  end  of  November 
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is  1,379,155  quarters  of  beef,  so  that  we  are  having  a 
reccd  year.  The  above  figures  refer  only  to  frozen 
beef,  but  since  1901  we  have  been  receiving  .shipments 
of  chilled  beef.  In  that  year  the  imports  were  24,919 
quarters  ;  last  year,  427,042  quarters ;  and  this  year, 
up  to  the  end  of  November,  we  have  received  696,416 
quarters.  (14)  Mutton — in  1888  we  received  924,003 
carcases ;  by  1898  the  quantities  had  increased  to 
2,390,615  carcases  ;  5  years  later  we  received  2,943,988 
carcases  ;  last  year  we  received  2,888,123  carcases  ;  and 
this  j'-ar,  up  to  the  end  of  November,  2,907,126  car- 
cases have  been  received.  (15)  Lambs  have  been  quite 
a  small  trade  from  the  Argentine  Repoblic.  the  first 
year  they  were  imported  being  1893,  when  we  received 
4,712  lambs  ;  last  year  no  more  than  127,106  lambs 
Were  received,  but  this  year  there  are  signs  of  an  in- 
creasing trade,  and  up  to  the  end  of  November  278,405 
carcases  were  received,"  The  figures  with  reference  to 
chilled  beef  show  what  the  papers  would  call  a  pheno- 
menal increase? — That  is  a  fact, 

5698.  There  does  not  seem  to  be  the  same  increase  in 
mutton  in  the  last  few  years  ? — No ;  there  is  not. 

5699.  Why  is  that? — I  suppose  it  is  really  because 
the  competition  from  Australia  and  New  Zealand 
operates  against  the  mutton. 

5700.  There  has  been  a  considerable  development 
in  lambs  ? — ^Lambs  are  a  new  development  completely. 

5701.  The  table  of  prices  which  you  give  does  not 
show  anything  very  remarkable? — No,  it  does  not. 

5702.  We  may  take  it  there  is  no  kind  of  combina- 
tion on  either  side  in  Argentine  meat? — As  far  as  I 
know,  absolutely. 

5703.  There  are  considerable  numbers  of  rumours  of 
negotiations  in  progress  in  Argentina? — ^Exactly. 

5704.  There  is  a  very  considerable  fear  that  the 
United  States  people  are  going  to  buy  up  a  large  sec- 
tion of  the  Argentine  with  a  view  of  getting  command 
there  ? — Exactly. 

5705.  If  they  did  that  is  it  your  view  that  the  un- 
developed resources  of  the  Argentine  could  be  brought 
into  play  to  fight  such  a  trust  ? — I  think  it  would. 

5706.  You  think  that  could  be  done?— Yes, 

5707.  (Mr.  Bowerman.)  You  have  stated  that  Swift's 
have  already  bought  La  Plata.  Is  it  within  your 
knowledge  that  Archer  and  Sulzberger  have  acquired 
the  Frigorifioo  ?- — No.  They  went  over  to  inspect  the 
works.  That  is  the  reason  I  said,  without  saying  the 
names,  there  were  interested  parties  of  Americans. 
While  I  was  in  Buenos  Aires  Mr.  Sulzberger  sent  two 
persons  to  look  over  the  concern,  but  he  could  not 
agree  to  terms. 

5708.  How  long  ago  would  that  be? — They  had  up 
to  the  16th  of  November.  Their  time  expired,  and 
they  asked  for  a  renewal,  which  my  company  re- 
jected. 1  arrived  here  on  the  21st,  Saturday ;  on 
Monday  I  had  an  interview  with  the  representative 
of  Mr.  Sulzberger.  On  Wednesday  I  had  another,  and 
the  business  was  finally  broken  off. 

5709.  Broken  off  entirely? — Yes. 

5710.  You  are  referring  to  this  year? — Yes. 

5711.  Am  I  right  in  saying  that  the  Frigorifico 
works  are  the  most  up  to  date  and  the  best  equipped  ? 
— Yes,  I  have  seen  them,  but  I  don't  know  much 
about  it,  but  these  gentlemen  whom  Mr  Sulzberger 
sent  out,  and  who  seemed  to  be  experts,  said  they  were 
the  best  works  they  had  ever  seen.  It  could  not  be 
otherwise,  as  they  have  only  been  built  for  the  last 
three  or  four  years. 

5712.  Had  those  negotiations  been  successful  it 
would  have  given  this  American  firm  a  great  advan- 
tage ? — Undoubtedly  it  would,  but  some  people  say  it 
is  only  bluff ;  that  they  are  not  going  to  buy.  I  only 
report  what  the  people  say.  And  Swift  are  increas- 
ing their  output  at  La  Plata,  and  now  they  receive 
a  very  large  quantity  of  chilled  beef. 

5713.  (Mr.  Weddel.)  They  are  going  entirely  for 
chilled?— Yes.  I  am  told  they  approached  Nelson  to 
make  a  contract  to  increase  their  space. 

5714.  They  are  shipping  what  they  call  the  lower 
holds  now? — Yes. 

5715.  (Mr.  Bowerman.)  Are  the  Swift  Company 
interested  in   the  acquisition  of  La  Blanca? — I   was 


told  in  Buenos  Aires,  but  that  fell  through,  too.  Then 
they  told  me  that  Morris  w^  in  treaty.  The  last 
letter  I  received  from  a  friend  of  mine  was  that  Sansi- 
nena  were  in  treaty  to  buy  over  La  Blanca.  They  are 
afraid  of  a  trust  being  formed,  and  consequently  it 
would  not  be  surprising  if  they  were  to  join  Sansinena. 

5716.  Are  Swift's  also  interested  in  the  Argentine 
concern  named  Mihanovitch  ? — They  have  no  interest 
whatever.  It  is  an  Argentine  company  absolutely. 
When  I  say  Argentine,  Mr.  Mihanovitch  is  an 
Austrian  by  origin ;  the  company  belongs  to  him  and 
his  sons, 

(Mr.  Weddel.)  I  think  Mr.  Bowerman  was  speaking 
of  Mihanovitch  in  connection  with  La  Blanca. 

5717.  (Mr.  Bowerman.)  Is  the  Swift  Company  in- 
terested in  Mihanovitch  and  Company? — No. 

5718.  In  the  Smithfield  Argentine  works? — I  don't 
know  them.  They  are  very  small.  They  are  up  the 
river.     I  have  never  been  tEere. 

5719.  You  are  not  aware  whether  the  American 
companies  are  interested  in  it? — I  don't  suppose  so; 
they  are  such  small  works. 

5720.  Could  you  suggest  the  object  of  the  American 
firms  in  wanting  to  go  to  the  Argentine? — I  have  not 
the  least  idea,  unless  that  the  Americans  are  so  very 
fond  of  Trusts  that  they  want  to  make  another  Trust 
there. 

5721.  May  we  take  it  that  the  Argentine  trade  is  a 
great  competitor  as  against  the  North  American  meat 
traders? — Of  course,  we  are  in  competition  with 
everyone  that  produces  beef  and  mutton.  We  have 
competition  with  Australia  the  same  as  New  Zealand. 
Of  course,  the  American  importers  here  have  an 
advantage  over  us.  They  are  able  to  import  live  stock 
and  we  are  not  on  account  of  the  foot  and  mouth 
disease,  although  1  suppose  the  United  States  are 
going  to  have  it  now,  because  it  spreads  like  wild- 
fire, 

5722.  Would  it  be  desirable  if  you  were  able  to 
export  live  cattle? — I  think  it  wouFd.  It  would  be 
convenient  to  us  and  to  you  here. 

5723.  One  suggestion  is  that  the  North  American 
meat  traders  find  the  competition  so  great  that  they 
are  anxious  to  come  in  and  get  possession? — I  daresay 
that  is  the  reason  they  have  gone  over  there. 

5724.  1  think  you  rather  suggest  that  it  was  not 
looked  on  with  equanimity  ? — Yes. 

5725.  "  The  action  of  the  North  American  houses  is 
viewed  with  apprehension  in  some  quarters.  It  is 
thought  that  the  companies  are  likely  to  form  a  com- 
bine for  the  purchase  of  live  stock,  and  bring  down 
the  price  of  same,  which  will  affect  the  prosperity  of 
the  local  breeders.  It  is  also  thought  that  the  British 
consumer  may  be  placed  in  an  unsatisfactory  position 
through  the  anticipated  combine."  What  comment 
would  you  make  on  that? — That  is  a  report  from  your 
Consul  in  my  country.     I  think  it  is  right. 

5726.  (Mr.  Field.)  You  said  you  were  a  commis- 
sion agent.  Are  you  an  official  of  the  Government? — 
I  am  not.     I  am  a  commission  agent. 

5727.  You  said  you  were  employed  in  purchasing 
blood  stock? — I  am  not  employed.     I  buy. 

5728.  Yon  buy  on  commission? — Yes. 

5729.  Have  you  anything  to  do  with  the  export  of 
bulls?— Yes. 

5730.  And  rams  as  well? — Yes,  and  horses  of  every 
description — everything  that  is  pedigree  stock. 

5731.  I  suppose  it  is  the  people  who  are  interested 
in  the  improvement  of  live  stock  and  horses — the  pro- 
gressive men  of  the  country — who  have  you  as  com- 
mission agent? — Yes. 

5732.  With  regard  to  those  companies  which  belong 
practically  to  the  Argentine  the  shareholders  are 
mostly  Argentine  citizens? — In  some  of  uie  companies, 

673.3.  They  have  a  controlling  power  in  these  com- 
panies, I  take  it  ? — Yes. 

5734.  Is  the  feeling  in  the  Argentine  now  strongly 
against  allowing  the  American  companies  to  get  hold 
of  the  concerns  for  dealing  with  frozen  and  chilled 
meat? — Yes.     That    is    self    defence.     Of    course,    the 
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Mtancieros  maat  pot  their  heads  together  to  defend 
themselves  from  Trust*.  You  know  perfectly  well 
that  a  Trust  means  lowering  my  price  for  your  bulls, 
say,  £6  per  head. 

5736.  You  don't  regard  a  Trust  as  a  philanthropic 
institution  ? — No,  I  do  not. 

5736.  Because  we  have  had  that  stated  here.  With 
regard  to  the  purchase  of  cattle  and  sheep,  would  yon 
say  that  the  brokers  are  practically  the  same  as  the 
saleamen  in  this  country? — ^No,  it  is  completely 
different.  It  is  unique  ;  tlu-  same  as  you  have  in  this 
country  unique  underwriters,  because  they  do  not  exist 
elsewhere,  in  the  Argentine  those  brokers  are  unique. 
Suppose  you  are  an  estanciero  and  you  have  10,000 
head  of  cattle  to  sell,  you  call  this  broker  and  give  an 
order  to  sell  it  at  such  and  such  a  price.  He  goes  to 
other  people  to  get  offers,  and  from  whomever  he  gets 
the  best  price  he  brings  you  the  offer,  and  you  sign  a 
simple  document  selling  the  cattle. 

5737.  You  have  plenty  of  competition  between  the 
various  companies,  and  there  is  nothing  like  a  ring 
with  regard  to  thJp  sale  of  cattle  such  as  they  say 
exists  in  America,  and  the  competition  is  honest  be- 
tween the  buyers  of  cattle  1 — Yes  ;  the  estancieros  go 
from  one  company  to  another  to  get  the  best  price. 

5738.  The  companies  want  the  goods  and  must  get 
them  ? — Yes.  If  it  happens  that  I,  being  the  manager 
of  a  Frigorifico.  require  cattle  quickly,  I  may  be  pre- 
pared to  pay  a  couple  of  dollars  more,  and  they  sell 
them  not  in  sterling  but  in  paper  dollars. 

5739.  That  is  the  currency  of  the  country  ? — Yes. 

5740.  You  say  the  sheep  are  generally  brought  to  a 
place  called  Toblada? — Yes,  the  same  as  Deptford. 

6741.  Verj'  near  Buenos  Aires? — ^uite  close. 

5742.  As  a  rule  the  sheep  are  purchased  there  for 
what  they  are  according  to  the  value,  and  all  that? — 
Exactly. 

5743.  With  regard  to  Swift's  hold  in  the  Argentine, 
you  say  they  have  increased  their  shipments  of  chilled 
beef  very  much  ? — So  I  have  been  told. 

5744.  Do  they  buy  all  that  beef  themselves?  Do 
they  buy  the  cattle  alive  there  and  chill  the  beef  ? — The 
same  as  the  others. 

6745.  With  regard  to  the  freezing  companies  gener- 
ally, have  you  any  arrangement  between  yourselves  so 
as  to  get  more  favourable  terms  for  freight  and  insur- 
ance?— None  at  all.     You  have  to  work  your  own  way. 

5746.  I  take  it  your  opinion  is  that  the  Americans — 
what  is  called  the  Big  Four  in  America— T  suppose 
you  have  heard  of  them  ? — No. 

6747.  You  have  heard  of  what  we  call  the  American 
Trust  firms?— Yes. 

5748.  Yon  think  they  cannot  get  a  hold  in  Argen- 
tina ?— They  could. 

6749.  But  it  is  not  likely  ?— I  don't  suppose  so. 

5760.  Because  public  opinion  is  against  it  ? — Yes. 

6751.  And  also  the  cattle  owners  and  sheep  owners? 
— That  is  so. 

6752.  You  think  the  men  who  are  directly  and  per- 
sonally interested  in  getting  the  value  of  the  live  stock 
would  not  permit  any  Trust  from  any  country  what- 
ever to  get  hold  of  the  markets  ?— They  will  defend 
themselves  most  undoubtedly. 

5753.  Is  there  any  anti-Trust  law  in  the  Argentine? 
— Not  that  I  am  aware  of. 

6754.  There  is  no  law  such  as  in  South  Africa?— No. 

6765.  Everybody  is  free  to  come  together  and  buy  ? — 
Yes. 

6766.  (Mr.  Weddel.)  I  think  you  will  agree  that  if 
any  combination  were  attempted  the  estancieros  would 
not  only  be  anxious  to  make  an  anti-Trust  combina- 
tion, but  they  are  quite  able  to  do  it  financially  ?— Yes. 

6767.  There  is  no  diflSculty  whatever  ?— Absolutely 
none. 

5768.  So  the  risk  of  any  combination  materialising 
IS  very  remote  indeed?— Yes.  You,  Mr.  Weddel.  know 
some  of  the  big  estancieros  ? 

6769.  Yes.  The  risk  of  any  combination  of  a  very 
•enous  nature  is  almost  visionary  ?— Yes. 


5760.  I  think  yon  will  also  agree  that  the  estan- 
cieros have  benefited  very  considerably  during  the  last 
15  years  from  the  establishment  of  freezing  works? — 
Undoubtedly  They  have  increased  wonderfully  in 
their  stock  ;  because  I  had  been  absent  from  Buenos 
Ayres  for  some  years  and  I  went  to  the  show  in  Sep- 
tember, and  I  tell  you  this :  the  difference  that  I 
found  between  the  show  of  four  years  ago  and  the  one 
I  saw  the  other  day  is  marvellous. 

5761.  The  Talermo  show?— Yes;  there  were  great 
improvements.  It  could  not  be  otherwise.  We  have 
bought  in  this  country  always  the  very  best. 

5762.  And  never  grudged  money? — There  is  no 
question  of  money.  Three  years  ago  Dean  Willis  sold 
his  champion  bull  for  3,000  guineas  to  go  to  the  Argen- 
tine. I  am  sorry  to  say  the  bull  was  slaughtered  over 
there  because  of  tuberculosis. 

5763.  You  spoke  of  being  able  to  do  better  by  ship- 
ping live  cattle  than  by  shipping  in  a  chilled  cona- 
tion?— No,  it  is  always  better  to  have  the  ports  open. 
Some  cattle  it  is  a  pity  to  bring  in  either  chilled  or 
frozen,  because  yon  could  bring  it  alive  and  you  could 
get  a  far  better  price. 

5764.  Yes,  but  the  net  result  would  be  worse  to  the 
shipper  than  shipping  it  chilled.  According  to  state- 
ments made  to  us  here  by  a  reliable  authority,  it  would 
probably  cost  the  estancieros  £5  to  £6  a  head  more  to 
market  live  bullocks  in  this  country  than  to  market 
the  same  animal  chilled? — I  have  not  gone  into  the 
figures. 

5765  Are  you  in  a  position  to  contradict  that  state- 
ment ? — No. 

5766.  (Mr.  Fountain.)  I  gather  that  the  greater  por- 
tion of  the  exports  from  the  Argentine  are  frozen,  not 
chilled  ?— Yes. 

5767.  But  the  relative  amouTit  of  chilled  is  increas- 
ing?— It  has  increased  wonderfully. 

5768.  Can  you  tell  me  why,  if  it  is  possible  to  send 
the  chillod,  they  send  frozen  at  all? — Tlie  chilled 
you  are  only  able  to  keep  a  certain  time ;  the  frozen 
you  are  able  to  keep  for  life.  It  does  not  matter  how 
long. 

5769.  Is  meat  they  freeze  inferior  to  meat  they 
chill  ? — No  ;  it  is  the  same  meat.  Of  course,  they  pick 
the  best  meat  always  to  send  it  chilled,  because  some- 
times they  are  not  able  to  sell  fores  as  well  as  hinds, 
and  consequently  they  freeze  the  fores  and  send  the 
hinds  chilled. 

5770.  I  have  been  looking  at  the  prices  yuu  handed 
in,  and  I  find  that  there  is  a  price  for  chilled  hind 
quarters,  and  no  corresponding  price  for  chilled  foi-e 
quarters? — The  fore  quarters  don't  come  chilled  ;  they 
come  frozen. 

5771.  (Mr.  Weddel.)  Not  to  the  same  extent?— They 
come  but  very  seldom.  There  is  a  small  portion  at 
some  parts  of  the  year  when  they  have  more  consump- 
tion of  the  fores  than  the  hinds. 

5772.  In  the  winter  the  consumption  of  fores  is 
greater  ? — Yes. 

5773.  (Mr.  Fountain.)  As  you  make  sure  of  your 
market  here  and  can  make  sure  of  disposing  of  your 
products,  the  chilled  beef  will  gradually  replace  the 
frozen?- Yes,  but  always  with  what  I  told  you  before. 
They  must  be  very  careful,  because  they  are  not  able 
to  keep  the  chilled  very  long,  but  the  frozen  they  will 
be  able  to  store  like  bags  of  wheat  one  on  top  of  the 
other  ;  the  others  they  must  have  hanging. 

5774.  (Mr.  Weddei.)  It  has  been  difficult  up  to  com- 
paratively recently  to  get  the  freight  space  for  chilled 
beef  ? — Yes. 

5775.  (Chairman.)  It  requires  more  freight  space? — 
Yes  ;  you  require  to  keep  them  hanging. 

5776.  They  cannot  put  one  on  fop  of  the  other? — 
No. 

5777.  (Mr.  Fminfniit.)  Can  you  give  an  idea  of  the 
relative  cost  of  the  freight  of  frozen  and  chilled 
respectively  ? — I  don't  remember. 

(Mr.  Weddel.)  Take  frozen  at  |  and  chilled  at 
9-16,  or  perhaps  |. 
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5778.  {Mr.  Boioerman.)  The  negotiations  you  refer 
to  fell  through  on  a  question  of  price  or  unwillingness 
to  sell? — I  could  not  tell  you.  I  begin  to  think  it  was 
an  unwillingness  from  the  buyer. 

5779.  (Chairman.)  That  the  buyer  really  did  not 
mean  business  ? — I  could  not  tell  you  that  exactly. 

5780.  What  date  was  this  ? — About  the  25th  or  26th 
of  November,   I  cancelled  the  business  with  them. 

5781.  (Mr.  Weddel.)  Schwazschild  and  Sulzberger 
must  have  been  serious  to  the  extent  of  sending  out 
two  experienced  men? — Tes,  but  afterwards  on  account 
of  markets  being  slack,  or  they  might  have  come  to 
some  understanding  with  Swifts. 

•5782.  (Chairman.)  What  kind  of  an  understanding? 


— I    don't   know — so    as    to    work    side   by    side   with 
Swift. 

(Mr.  Weddel.)  T  should  scarcely  think  that  would 
be  so. 

5783.  (Mr.  Field.)  You  said  you  had  a  good  show  : 
do  the  Government  subsidise  that  show  ? — -Yes. 

5784.  Is  it  got  up  entirely  by  the  estancieros? — No, 
but  by  a  society  like  what  you  have  in  this  country 
called  the  Royal :  ours  is  called  the  Sociedad  Rural. 

5785.  You  have  an  agricultural  society? — Yes,  and 
we  have  the  Rural  Society. 

5786.  Then  the  Rural  Society  helps  them  ?— Yes  ; 
the  Rural  Society  have  the  space  and  give  the  prizes, 
and  the  national  government  and  the  provincial 
governments  gave  some  €8,000  last  year. 


FiiANK  KsowLEs,  Escj.,  exami'ied. 


5787.  (Chairman.)  I  think  you  are  a  member  of  the 
firm  of  Perfect  and  Company,  auctioneers  and  valuers 
and  assessors  of  meat  and  general  produce? — Yes. 

5788.  You  have  had  practical  experience  of  all 
branches  of  the  meat  trade,  live  and  dead,  home  and 
imported  ? — Yes. 


5789.  How  long  have  yon  been  in  the  trade  ?- 
my  life. 

.5790.  You  have  acted  as  a  professional  meat  trade 
arbitrator  ? — Yes. 

5791.  You  have  formed  a  very  high  opinion  of  the 
North  American  meat? — ^Yes. 

•5792.  Do  you  think  it  is  beating  the  "home  produc- 
tion in  the  market? — Yes,  although  it  is  not  quite  so 
good  as  it  used  to  be.  The  North  American  meat  of 
this  last  year  is  not  quite  so  good  as  we  used  to  receive 
it. 

5793.  You  say  the  representatives  of  the  American 
firms  meet  every  morning  to  arrange  the  price  for  the 
day  :  do  you  know  that  as  a  fact  ? — Yes. 

5794.  How  do  you  know  it?  Have  yon  seen  them 
meeting  ? — When  I  say  I  know  it  as  a  fact  I  know  it  to 
be  very  diflScult  to  prove  it.  They  meet  and  arrange 
the  price  and  they  also  arrange  about  the  buyers. 
They  have  a  black  list — arrange  that  if  a  buyer  of 
one  of  the  firms  has  not  paid  his  last  week's  account 
neither  one  nor  the  other  will  serve  him. 

5795.  Take  those  things  separately.  What  reason 
have  you  to  suppose  they  meet  every  day  ? — They  meet 
at  4  o'clock  in  the  morning.  They  meet  at  6,  and  they 
meet  at  9,  and  if  trade  is  bad  they  meet  again,  all  in 
conference. 

5799.  There  is  no  formal  meeting,  but  they  casually 
meet? — There  is  a  formal  meeting  at  their  offices  daily 
during  the  morning.  They  used  to  have  a  breakfast 
meeting  at  the  "  Fox  and  Anchor." 

5800.  Where  is  that? — It  is  where  you  have  your 
breakfast  if  you  are  early  at  Smithfield. 

6801.  You  think  they  used  to  meet  there  ? — Thev 
did. 

5802.  What  makes  you  say  that? — ^Because  I  was 
there,  too. 

5803.  You  saw  them  meeting? — Yes. 

5804.  A  formal  meeting  or  a  meeting  for  breakfast? 
— A  meeting  for  breakfast. 

5805.  About  how  long  ago  was  that  ? — That  would  be 
some  years  ago. 

5806.  That  no  longer  takes  place? — No.  I  don't 
think  they  meet  there,  because  they  meet  more  silently 
now. 

5807.  When  you  say  the  representatives  of  these 
various  firms  could  you  tell  me  the  names  of  the 
gentlemen  whom  you  have  in  mind  ? — Yes  ;  Mr.  Boyle 
represents  the  Swift  Beef  Company ;  there  is  Cohen. 

Questions  B796.  6797,  and  5798  omitted, 
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of  Morris  ;    Armour's  have  Hodgkinson  ;   and  there  is 
Scott,  of  Hammond's. 

5809.  Any   other  firms  ?    Archer  and  Dawson  ? — Do 
you  think  he  is  in  with  the  others  ? — Yes. 

5811.    There    is    another    firm,    Cudahy's ;    do    you 
know  anything  of  them  ?— Yes,  but  I  don't  think  they 


-All       are  well  in  it. 


5812.  You  think  it  is  those  five?— Yes.  I  think 
you  have  got  the  lot.  I  don't  think  Cudahy's  are 
shipping  much  at  all. 

6813.  Coming  to  the  black  list,  you  think  they  not 
only  meet  to  arrange  prices,  but  they  meet  to  ex- 
change information  about  undesirable  customers? — 
Quite  i-ight. 

5814.  That  is  what  the  black  list  amounts  to— is  it 
not  ?— Yes. 

5815.  You  say,  as  we  know,  they  have  obtained  pos- 
session of  shops  in  Smithfield  Market,  and  you  think 
seme  of  these  are  under  names  which  are  not  their 
own  1 — Yes. 

5816.  Could  you  give  us  any  names  ? — Yes 

5817.  Swift's,  for  instance?— I  think' Swift's  are  in 
their  own  name. 

5818.  Certainly  two  or  three  are  in  their  own  name. 
Whom  have  you  in  mind?— The  Morris  Beef  Com- 
pany. They  have  a  shop  under  the  surname  of  Morris ; 
it  is  A.  or  B.  Morris,  but  not  the  Morris  Beef  Com- 
pany. The  Hammond  Beef  Company  have  the  name 
of  Scott.     The  River  Plate  have  the  name  of  Wood. 

5819.  They  are  South  Americans? — Yes. 

5820.  You  say  they  have  even  tendered  in  such 
names  for  the  War  Office  after  having  been  placed  on 
the  black  list;  what  does  that  mean?— The  Morris 
Beef  Company. 

5821.  Why  were  they  placed  on  the  black  list? — On 
account  of  sending  in  bad  meat.  It  was  not  done  on 
one  occasion  only. 

5822.  They  tendered  in  other  names — what  names? 
— They  tendered  in  the  first  place  in  the  name  of  the 
Morris  Beef  Company. 

6823.  Then  they  were  put  on  the  black  list;  then 
what  other  names  did  they  tender  in? — In  the  name 
of  Morris,  with  some  Christian  name  before  it. 

5824.  You  say  they  have  established  agencies 
throughout  the  country  for  the  supply  of  retailers, 
which  we  know,  and  you  think  they  have  killed  the 
business  of  wholesale  merchants  having  local  connec- 
tions ? — Yes. 

5825.  Can  you  give  us  an  instance  of  that? — Yes. 
Take  the  case  of  a  man  named  Gardiner,  in  Notting- 
ham. He  was  agent  for  the  Swift  Beef  Company. 
They  gave  him  commission,  and  when  he  worked  up  a 
very  big  business  they  took  it  over  and  worked  it  for 
themselves. 

•5826.  Have  they  destroyed  his  business? — Yes,  They 
have  destroyed  his  life  too.     He  is  dead. 


Qnestions  5808  and  6810  omitted. 
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8897.  Do  you  mean  to  wy  they  started  a  business  of 

eir  own  next  door  to  him  or  something  of  that  kind? 

When  he  had  made  the  business.  The  last  time  1 
saw  Mr.  Gardiner  he  told  me  they  wore  squeezing  him 
•o  that  he  oould  not  live. 

6838.  You  think  in  some  parts  of  the  country  they 
distribute  the  meat  in  refrigerator  cars  to  these 
retailers  ?— Yes. 

6829.  That  is  not  so  now? — Yea. 

5830.  Are  you  sure?- Yes. 

5881.  In  refrigerated  railway  cars?— Yes. 

5832.  We  have  been  told  specifically  that  that  has 
been  stopped  for  some  time?- Whoever  told  you  that  is 
wrong. 

6833.  Do  you  mean  to  say  they  fulfil  their  orders  by 
sending  the  meat  down  in  refrigerating  cars?— Yes. 

6884.  But  you  don't  mean  to  say  they  send  in  refri- 
gerated cars  and  sell  from  the  refrigerated  oars?— No. 
The  companies  have  local  dopdts.  You  can  take 
Brighton,  or  several  districts.  They  send  it  away  from 
the  ship  in  Liverpool  or  Southampton,  and  it  is  very 
much  better  for  the  meat  too. 

5835.  There  is  no  particular  objection  to  that? — No. 

5836.  You  say  they  have  complete  control  over  the 
supplies,  by  which  they  force  prices  up.  What  do  you 
mean  by  that?  "  The  result  is  that  contracts  have  to 
be  made  at  higher  prices."  What  supply  have  they 
complete  control  over? — All  the  North  American  and 
the  American  firms  have  control  of  nearly  all  the 
ranch  cattle  at  the  present  time. 

5837.  It  is  all  North  Americans  that  you  are  talk- 
ing of  ?— The  North  American  companies  at  the  present 
time  have  control  to  a  great  extent  of  the  Canadian 
ranch  and  the  American  ranch  cattle. 

5837o.  You  mean  North  American  ?— Colorado  ranch 
cattle.  I  don't  mean  domestic  cattle.  Apart  from  the 
corn-fed,  or  whatever  you  like  to  call  it,  all  the  cattle 
that  are  shipped  at  Birkenhead,  the  live  cattle,  and  at 
Deptford,  the  American  firms  have  control  of  that. 

6838.  Do  you  mean  that  they  have  control  over  the 
supplies  coming  from  North  America? — The  American 
firms  have  control  of  practically  all  the  live  cattle  at 
the  present  time  that  are  allowed  to  come  in  here. 

5830.  It  is  a  fact  that  it  all  does  come  from  North 
America? — There  is  some  from  Canada. 

6840.  That  is  North  America? — Yes. 

5841.  That  is  what  you  mean  by  controlling  the  sup- 
plies. You  don't  suggest  they  have  control  over  any 
other  supplies? — No.  Are  you  distinguishing  between 
the  live  and  the  dead  ? 

5842.  No.  1  am  taking  your  own  phrase,  "  control 
over  the  supplies,"'  and  am  trying  to  find  out  what  you 
mean  by  it  i— They  are  having  it.  Of  course,  American 
firms  have  taken  the  control  of  one  of  the  biggest  works 
in  South  America. 

5843.  We  know  that^La  Plata?— They  are  buying 
forward  extensively  c.i.f.  both  from  New  Zealand  and 
Australia,  and  my  idea  is  they  will  get  the  whole  of 
it.  A  retailer  wants  a  quarter  of  American  ineat, 
North  or  South,  or  he  wants  a  frozen  sheep  or  lamb ; 
they  will  be  able  to  supply  all  his  requirements. 

5844.  We  rather  Want  to  get  beyond  general  state- 
ments and  get  to  particular  facts.  Can  you  give  us 
any  particular  facts  showing  that  that  is  what  is  being 
done,  any  specific  instance,  anything  beyond  merely 
what  you  have  heard,  something  you  have  come  across 
actually  and  specifically? — I  can  see  every  day  that  the 
Swift  Beef  Company  in  particular  are  buying  forward 
meat.  You  can  see  it.  I  see  their  meat  landed  and 
surreyed. 

6846.  No  doubt  they  are  buying  colonial  meat,  but 
are  they  doing  it  to  the  extent  of  trying  to  obtain  a 
monopoly  of  the  colonial  meat  ? — Undoubtedly. 

5846.  (Mr.  Wefldet.)  The  black  list  at  the  War  Office 
really  means  that  you  are  knocked  off  the  list  alto- 
gether. They  refuse  to  receive  tenders  from  aiiv  firms 
who  are  not  on  the  list  ?— Yes. 

5847.  It  is  not  in  the  ordinary  sense  a  black  list 
such  as  we  have  discussed  before,  where  notes  are  com- 


pared by  the  various  American  firms  as  to  the  financial 

standing  of  customers  ? — No. 

6848.  (Mr.  Field.)  Wlien  you  talk  of  the  War  Office 
black  list  it  means  that  a  contractor  is  eliminated; 
they  won't  allow  him  to  supply  again  on  account  of 
something  that  has  occurred,  bad  meat  or  something 
else  ?— Yes. 

5849.  With  regard  to  the  black  list  of  the  American 
firms,  it  is  a  list  of  men  who  don't  pay  up  at  the  end 
of  the  week  or  on  the  day  for  settling  up  ?— Yes. 

5850.  Do  you  think,  as  far  as  you  can  give  an 
opinion,  that  they  settle  prices  ? — Yes. 

5851.  I  think  1  knew  the  man  you  referred  to  in 
Nottingham.  How  did  they  get  hold  of  his  business  ? 
Did  he  become  an  agent  for  them  ? — Yes.  He  was 
agent  for  many  years  for  them. 

5852.  How  did  they  get  his  business  from  him  ?  Did 
they  buy  the  place  from  him  ?^No. 

6853.  Wiat  happened? — To  the  best  of  my  know- 
ledge Gardiner  was  running  this  business,  and  he 
practically  ran  them  until  he  ran  them  for  all  he  was 
worth,  and  then  they  took  the  business  over. 

5854.  And  he  died  shortly  afterwards  ?— Yes.  I 
knew  Gamer  personally. 

5865.  Could  you  tell  us  anything  more  about  the 
control  of  the  Canadian  supply  practically  by  the  Big 
Four,  because  Canada  was  supposed  as  a  colony  to 
be  entirely  free  from  the  scope  of  these  gentlemen's 
operations.  How  is  that  worked? — There  were,  a  few 
years  ago,  a  number  of  men  receiving  Canadian  cattle 
over  here— Cramp,  and  Pierce  of  Birkenhead. 

6856-7.  There  used  to  be  a  great  deal  of  Canadian 
cattle  sold  in  Birkenliead  ? — Yes. 

6858.  Has  the  sale  of  these  Canadian  cattle  got 
largely  into  American  hands  now? — Yes. 

5859.  Have  you  any  idea  how  that  happened?— I 
cannot  tell  you.     I  can  only  tell  you  that  it  is  so. 

6860.  They  come  more  through  the  American  ports 
now  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year? — Yes. 

5861.  They  cross  over  the  frontier  on  account  of  the 
railway  communication,  and  less  cattle  come  through 
the  Canadian  ports  and  more  come  through  the 
American  ports  ?— I  cannot  say. 

5862.  You  think  from  what  has  happened  that  these 
American  monopolists  are  trying  to  get  control  of  the 
Canadian  cattle? — I  should  say  they  are  very  smart 
people  in  every  way,  and  they  will  try  and  probably 
have  got  control  of  that  now. 

5863.  With  regard  to  the  South  American  trade,  have 
any  further  facts  come  to  your  knowledge  of  a  desire 
on  the  part  of  these  people  to  get  hold  of  more  works 
in  Argentina? — Yes. 

5864.  Can  you  tell  us  anything  as  to  that  ?— I  can 
prove  nothing.  I  can  only  tell  you  as  regards  frozen 
and  chilled  they  are  trying  to  carrv  the  chilled  at  the 
present  time  in  the  hold  19  feet  high.  It  is  impossible 
to  do  this.  I  have  been  travelling  all  night  in  regard 
to  a  case  in  which  they  have  carried  tliis  meat  as 
chilled  meat,  and  packed  it  in  the  hold  of  a  ship,  and 
the  majority  of  it  has  come  out  all  right.  The  Swift 
Beef  Company  are  trying  that,  lliey  are  hanging  the 
meat  in  three  tiers  in  the  hold  of  a  ship  19  feet  high. 

5865.  What  I  want  to  know  is  have  you  any  know- 
ledge that  would  lead  you  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
Americans  are  getting  control  of  the  South  American 
meat  supply?— They  are.  ITie  Swift  Corapanv  have 
La.  PlaU  works,  and  it  is  common  knowledge  that 
they  are  enlarging  the  place,  and  it  is  rumoured  that 
other  people  are  after  La  Blanca. 

5866.  (Mr.  Buverman.)  What  is  the  object  of  run- 
ning these  shops  in  another  name  than  the  com- 
pany's?—The  Corporation  would  probably  not  accept 
them  in  the  companies'  names.  The  Corporation  have 
refused  a  duplication  of  shops  to  English  firms. 

^67.  Are  they  taking  any  part  in  the  retail  trade? 
— No.  I  think  they  are  too  wise  to  do  that.  Four 
years  ago  one  of  the  American  companies  tried  to 
negotiate  with  a  biggish  man,  Dan  Higgin.  in 
Liverpool.       He  has   about  300  shops   in  Liverpool. 
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He  would  not  sell.  Personally  mys-elf  I  don  t  think 
they  will  attempt  to  run  retail  shops  because  it 
would  involve  so  much  trouble,  and  an  individual 
could  do  tetter  with  a  retail  shop  than  a  firm  could 
do. 

.5868.  With  regard  to  the  operation  of  the  black 
list  do  you  suggest  that  it  is  operated  in  a  harsh 
manner,   or  that  it  is  simply  an  ordinary   matter  of 


business  ?— There  are  two  black  lists.     You  mean  the 
butchers.     1   think  it  is  a  very   wise  thing  to  do. 

5869.  Has  it  come  to  your  knowledge  that  it  has 
been  put  in  operation  harshly  compared  with  Eng- 
lish methods?— I  think  the  English  people  are  more 
lenient  in  that  way,  but  I  have  no  knowledge  of  it 
being  used  harshly,  and  I  should  say  it  was  an 
ordinary  matter  of  business  for  them  to  do 


H.  Lardner  Esq..  examined. 


5870.  {Chairman.)  You  were  in  the  Australian 
frozen  meat  trade  ?— As  a  matter  of  fact  I  am  not  m 
trade  at  the  present  moment,  but  I  have  been  in  the 
Australian,  New  Zealand,  Argentine,  North  American, 
at  various  times. 

5871.  And  you  have  not  had  anything  to  do  with 
the  United  States  trade  since  1904?— Not  since  the 
early  part  of  1904. 

5872.  What  position  were  you  in  up  to  the  begin- 
ning of  1904?— I  was  with  Armour  and  Company,  as 
assistant  to  their  own  auditor  and  inspector;  they 
had  their  own  auditor,  who  was  responsible  for  all 
details. 

5873.  You  can  tell  us  then  what  was  the  course  of 
business  and  so  on  ?— As  to  the  routine,  on  quantities 
to  be  shipped,  they  used  to  have  a  weekly  meeting. 

5874.  Who  were  they? — The  various  Yankee  com- 
panies such  as  Morris,  Armour,  Hammond,  and  Swift. 
Representatives  from  each  of  these  firms  used  to  meet 
week  by  week  with  the  available  figures  for  the  next 
we<'k  and  the  contemplated  figures  for  the  following 
week  ;  that  is,  they  could  look  a  fortnight  ahead,  and 
then  they  nominally  determined  what  quantities  were 
to  be  marketed  by  each  firm,  day  by  day. 

5875.  Th-it  took  place  every  week?— Yes,  weekly 
meetings. 

5876.  Where? — At   the  offices  or   outside. 

.5877.  Was  that  on  a  fixed  day  in  the  w<«k  ?— I  think 
it  was  on  a  Friday  as  a  rule. 

5878.  Then  they  determined  as  to  the  amount 
coming  forward,  and  what  amount  was  to  be  put  on 
the  market  ?— Nominally,  yes. 

5879.  .Ml  the  four?— Yes. 

5880.  Were  Archer  and  Dawson  in  it? — I  am  not 
sure  whether  they  were  at  that  time.  They  drew  out. 
I  could  not  tell  you  definitely  when  they  drew  out. 

5881.  They  are  not  in  it  now?— I  don't  think  they 
have  been  in  it  for  a  long  time.  R«member  I  have 
been  out  of  the  North  American  trade  for  four  years. 
As  a  governing  note  the  London  market  was 
starved  as  much  as  possible,  that  is  to  say,  the  big- 
gest part  of  what  was  available  had  to  come  on  the 
Ix)ndon  market,  but  they  put  as  little  as  possible  on 
Jjondon  consistent  with  the  general  country  trade. 

■5882.  Why? — With  the  idea  of  getting  better  prices 
in  Smithfield — Smithfield  ruling  the  country  as  to 
prices. 

5883.  They  kept  Smithfield  as  short  as  they  could  ? — 
That  is  always  the  idea — to  keep  Smithfield  as  short 
as  possible.  Of  course,  Smithfield  is  very  often  glutted. 

•3884.  They  have  not  any  control  over  the  home 
supplies? — No.  Then  another  point  is,  it  deters  the 
country  buyer  coming  up.  and,  of  course,  makes  them 
nominally  buy  at  the  various  points  to  which  they 
ship.  At  the  same  time  that  is  an  advantage  in  one 
way  to  the  country  buyer,  because  chilled  meat  is  a 
very  perishable  article,  and  every  handling  of  the 
chilled  beef  is  to  its  detriment;  so  if  you  have  direct 
shipment  from  a  port  to  the  particular  town  where  the 
buyer  lives  it  is  to  the  interest  of  the  buyer  to  get 
the  beef  fresh,  and  also  to  the  consumer. 

•5885.  That  was  the  practice? — Yes.  Now  as  to 
arrangement  of  price :  with  regard  to  Smithfield 
market  you  cannot  have  an  arrangement.  There 
really  is  no  arrangement  in  Smithfield.  They  keep 
more  or  less  close  together,  but  there  is  no  arrange- 
ment ;  but  after  the  Smithfield  Market  had  got  going 
in  the  morning,  and  they  finally  saw  what  price 
nominally  can  be  made,  they  used  to  have  a  meeting — 
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I  believe  one  or  two  details  have  been  altered  since 
then— to  arrange  the  prices  that  were  required  at 
various  "points"  from  various  salesmen.  In  those 
days  the  salesmen  in  their  turn  used  to  meet  at  the 
different  points  and  used  to  arrange  the  prices  of 
every  cut;  to-day  I  do  not  think  this  is  done,  but  I 
think  they  send  'in  their  averages  afterwards,  so  that 
each  firm  sees  what  the  other  makes  every  time. 

5886.  They  have  more  liberty  ?— Yes.  They  don't 
arrange  the  "cut"  price,  I  believe.  I  think  they 
take  in  their  average  afterwards,  so  that  each  firm 
sees  what  the  other  makes  every  time. 

5887.  Is  that  all  about  the  instructions  to  salesmen  ? 
—Salesmen,  of  course,  used  to  be  very  definitely  in- 
structed as  to  selling  under  price. 

•5888.  That  they  were  not  to?— They  were  not  to.  It 
was  only  in  the  case  of  having  rough  quarters  (bruised 
or  damaged)  that  they  were  ever  allowed  to  sell  under 
price. 

5889.  Under  the  price  that  had  been  telegraphed 
from  London? — Yes.  They  were  not  even  allowed  to 
du  that  unless  they  got  the  consent  of  the  others. 

5890.  Who  were  trading  in  the  same  town? — Yes. 
If  a  salesman  got  a  quarter  he  did  not  think  he  could 
make  the  price  of  he  used  to  call  in  one  or  two  of 
the  salesmen  representing  the  other  companies,  and 
they  had  to  see  it  and  certify  it,  and  in  fact  sign  a 
permit  to  sell  it. 

5891.  Have  you  seen  those  permits? — Yes.  They 
were  filed  regularly. 

•5892.  Signed  by  the  representative  of  that  firm? — • 
Or  initialled. 

•5893.  What  form  would  the  permit  take? — What 
they  really  used  to  do  was,  say  a  man  sold  at  2d.  per 
stone  under  price  they  would  initial  the  sale  ticket. 
That  would  go  through,  and  that  would  be  the  reason 
for  the  lower  price  taken  in  the  list  of  prices  returned 
to  headquarters  from  each  town.  It  was  signed  by  the 
various  salesmen  as  representatives  and  a  copy  of 
that  was  placed  with  the  head  office. 

5894.  What  do  you  call  the  head  office,  London  or 
liiverpool  ? — Yes. 

■5895.  Is  there  anything  else  you  have  to  add  ? — As 
a  safeguard  to  that  each  firm  used  to  have  the  privi- 
lege of  going  in  and  inspecting  the  other  people's 
tickets  or  books.  One  could  go  and  call  at  a  moment's 
notice  for  the  production  of  certain  sale  tickets.  I 
have  myself  done  that  at  various  branches  where  I 
was  inspecting. 

5896.  You  used  to  go  round  to  inspect? — ^Yes,' 
nearly  all  over  the  country. 

5897.  Then  you  would  demand  an  inspection  of 
these  sale  tickets? — It  was  not  exactly  in  my  province, 
because  it  was  the  salesman  who  would  do  it,  but 
when  I  was  at  the  point  it  was  probably  inconvenient 
to  the  salesman,  and  I  may  have  agreed  to  do  it 
myself. 

•5898.  Was  there  any  like  privilege  of  inspecting  the 
books  at  headquarters,  or  used  they  to  do  it  in 
London? — Of  course,  they  had  the  copy  of  the  sale 
tickets  sent  up,  and  you  could  go  in  I^ondon  just  as 
well  as  at  the  point  to  see  that.  I  believe  at  the 
present  day  they  don't  telegraph  every  morning  as 
they  used  to  do.  I  think  they  rather  telephone  to  the 
chief  of  a  district,  who  in  his  turn  instructs  the  sales- 
man, but  I  think  the  result  is  more  or  less  the  same. 

•58.99.  There  is  rather  more  freedom? — There  is  more 
freedom.  They  don't  arrange  the  cut  prices  as  they 
used  to  do.  A  man  has  got  to  make  up  a  price  on  the 
quarter. 
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6900.  Theie  is  the  same  co-opeiatiou,  Lospectiou  of 
paymenU,  and  that  kind  of  thing  i — I  could  not  say. 
1  think  an  opinion  is  hardly  of  any  value — is  it? 

u901.  I  quitu  agree.  i'acU  are  what  we  are  want- 
ing for  Uus  inquiry.  You  have  not  heard  anything 
dennitely  one  way  or  another  as  to  that? — No.  it 
has  not  been  within  my  knowledge  for  a  long  time. 

6902.  Do  you  think  they  still  go  un  havine  meet- 
ings ? — ^Aa  a  matter  of  opinion  generally,  I  think  they 
(till  do  it  to  a  certain  extent.     1  am  not  able  to  say. 

6903.  As  to  territory  ? — In  the  original  days  the 
meal  used  to  be  sold  frum  a  railway  car  in  a  par- 
ticular town.  The  railway  companies  disallowed  that, 
and  ihe  meat  oouipauics  had  to  open  branches.  In 
the  early  days,  1  take  it,  nearly  every  firm  opened 
branches  at  various  towns  sucii  as  i'orUuuouth, 
Brighloii,  and  Hastings.  It  is  wiiJiiu  uiy  knowledge 
that  in  the  early  part  of  1904  the  various  hrnis  drew 
up  a  scheme  whereby  certain  hrms  should  oume  out  of 
certain  places  so  that  there  would  be  left  only  two  or 
three,  or  perhaps  only  one  in  a  particular  town.  That 
was  really  a  scheme  based  on  the  average  sales  of,  say, 
three  years,  so  that  no  hrm  should  lose  any  quantity 
— if  it  lost  in  one  town  it  should  be  given  another  to 
make  up  that  quantity.  I  believe  that  went  through. 
That  was  subsequent  to  my  time. 

5904.  It  was  considered  in  the  early  part  of  1904  ? — 
Yes,  and  I  think  it  went  through.  If  you  have  par- 
ticulars of  various  firms  in  the  south  you  will  see 
only  two  or  three,  or  perhaps  only  one  firm  in  certain 
towns. 

6905.  That  was  in  order  to  restrict  competition? — I 
think  it  was  a  matter  of  expense  chiefly ;  I  think  it 
was  a  good  move  on  their  part. 

5906.  If  the  four  businesses  were  being  worked  prac- 
tically as  one  it  was  evidently  not  desirable  to  have 
more  than  a  certain  number? — Yes.  It  was  only 
eliminating  expenses.  They  had  the  same  volume  of 
trade,  but  with  greatly  decreased  expense  because  they 
only  had  one  branch  where  they  had  two  before. 

5907.  As  to  the  credit  arrangement? — ^As  a  matter 
of  opinion  I  think  it  a  good  one.  They  had  every 
week,  after,  say,  the  accounts  had  gone  through 
the  books,  a  statement  made  up  of  the  various 
amounts  owing.  They  gave  to  a  certain  date  to  pay 
— usually  Tu^ay  or  Wednesday — I  believe  it  was 
Wednesday — and  a  meeting  was  held  of  representa- 
tives of  each  of  the  companies,  and  these  lists  of  un- 
paid people  were  produced,  and  it  was  discussed 
between  the  representatives.  I  have  attended  that 
meeting  myself,  so  that  I  am  in  a  position  to  speak. 
After  discussion  certain  people  are  put  on  a  list  which 
is  sent  out  to  all  the  people  of  that  branch,  and  those 
certain  people  are  only  to  be  served  for  cash  until 
they  are  removed  from  the  list. 

5908.  That  was  with  a  view  to  avoid  bad  debts? — 
Yes.     I  think  it  was  a  very  wise  arrangement. 

6909,  Was  that  ever  used  for  any  other  purpose  ex- 
cept to  secure  the  payment  of  accounts  ? — No.  I  think 
not ;  not  to  my  knowledge. 

5910.  Suppose  somebody  did  not  sell  according  to 
the  rules?— No.  I  don't  think  it  ever  entered  into 
that  part  at  all.  I  don't  think  it  was  ever  held  as 
a  iH'naliser,  except  for  those  who  had  not  paid.  Of 
course,  there  were,  exceptions  to  that.  There  were 
certain  firms  who  had  not  paid,  but  were  of  good 
standing,  and  perfectly  safe  to  trust. 

5911.  But,  wherever  it  was  put  in  force,  it  applied 
to  aU  the  firms? — Certainly. 

5912.  Was  there  any  power  of  enforcing  their 
powers  against  recalcitrant  people  except  depriving 
them  of  their  agency?—!  don't  know.  It  is  not 
within  my  knowledge. 

6913.  If  a  man  had  been  an  agent  for  Swift's  and 
had  been  deprived  of  his  agency  for  any  reason,  do 
you  think  he  could  have  got  an  agency  for  Armour's  ? 
— I  should  say  not. 

5914.   There   would   be  sufficient  intercourse  to  pre- 
vent that  happening?— I  should  say  it  is  possible. 
6816.  You  don't  know  that  for  a  fact?— No. 


5916.  No  instance  of  that  kind  came  under  your 
notice  ? — No. 

6917.  Or  anything  of  the  like  kind? — Among  the 
staff  generally  it  was  understood — but  it  is  hardly  fair 
to  put  that  as  evidence  in  the  ordinary  way — that  if 
you  left  Armour's  or  were  sent  away  from  Armour's 
you  should  not  expect  in  the  ordinary  way  to  get  a 
berth  from  Swift  or  any  other  of  the  firms. 

5918.  You  don't  know  anyone  who  ever  did? — No. 
I  don't  remember  an  instance. 

5919.  You  don't  know  of  anyone  who  did  go  from 
one  American  firm  to  another? — Yes.  I  believe  there 
have  been  instances. 

5920.  Where  they  quarrelled  with  the  first  one  and 
were  taken  on  by  the  second  ?— That  might  be.  I 
could  not  say.  But  one  rarely  found  a  man  going 
from  one  firm  to  another. 

5921.  Do  you  think  that  this  kind  of  thing  might 
conceivably  happen  in  a  provincial  town  that  one 
American  firm's  representative  would  ring  up  the 
other  and  point  out  that  some  retailer  had  dealt  un- 
fairly, or  what  they  considered  unfairly  or  impro- 
perly, and  suggest  that  some  measure  of  retaliation 
might  be  taken  by  all  the  American  firms  ?^As  a 
matter  of  arrangement  between  the  American  firms, 
I  should  say  no;  as  a  matter  of  arrangement  be- 
tween salesmen  it  may  have  happened— a  personal 
matter. 

5922.  Do  yon  think  there  has  been  attempt  to  kill 
rivals,  so  to  speak,  in  the  trade,  and  obtain  a  mono- 
poly in  particular  towns  by  stamping  out  competi- 
tion ? — ^By  unfair  means  ? 

5923.  By  drastic  means? — By  legitimate  means  I 
would  say  probably  there  has  been. 

5924.  What  do  you  mean  by  legitimate  means? — 
Ordinary  business  methods.  I  think  the  American 
has  taught  the  Englishman  a  lot  in  the  way  of  con- 
ducting his  business^  both  here,  in  the  London  market 
and  by  the  decentralisation  of  business  and  from  a 
hygienic  point  of  view. 

5925.  Better  grading  of  the  meat  and  things  of  that 
kind  ? — Yes,  and  better  hygienic  conditions,  cleanli- 
ness, and  many  things,  in  addition  to  their  business 
methods. 

5926.  And  securing  payments? — Yes,  where  the 
ordinary  market  tenant  was  very  lax.  He  would 
serve  almost  anybody  and  up  to  almost  any  amount, 
but  the  Americans  introduced  rather  a  more  keen 
business  system. 

5927.  Are  you  able  to  say  whether  there  has  been 
any  attempt  to  capture  the  British  trade  for  home 
supplies  ? — I  should  say  not,  as  a  matter  of  opinion  ; 
but  that  is  not  within  my  knowledge. 

5928.  Do  you  know  of  these  purchases  of  South 
American  plants? — I  know  of  the  purchase  of  one — 
the  La  Plata,   by  Swift. 

5929.  Do  you  think  that  is  going  to  be  a  regular 
iievelopment  ? — I  know  that  some  of  the  others  ar<- 
trying  very  hard  to  get  one  or  two  of  the  other  com- 
panies. 

5930.  You  are  not  able  to  throw  any  light  on  the 
policy  of  the  American  firms  in  that  direction,  from 
your  experience? — There  is  no  question  yet  of  a 
monopoly  in  South  America,  but  they  are  certainly 
trying  hard  to  get  hold  of  one  or  two  of  the  other 
works.  At  the  present  time  there  are  a  good  many 
agents  out  there.     This  I  know  for  a  fact. 

5931.  (Mr.  Fountain.)  Can  you  tell  us  anything  of 
the  relations  between  the  houses  on  this  side  and  the 
houses  in  Chicago?  Was  there  any  correspondence  be- 
tween them  in  your  time  as  regards  the  prices  at  which 
things  were  to  be  sold  ? — No.  That  was  left  entirely  to 
them  here. 

.5932.  Or  as  to  the  supplies  to  be  sent? — They  always 
were  in  touch  with  one  another  on  the  question  of  tlie 
market.  I  take  it  that  is  governed  by  conditions  in 
the  States  as  well  as  by  advices  from  this  side. 

5933.  Am  I  right  in  supposing  that  the  main  point 
of  the  whole  organisation  was  that  there  were  certain 
supplies  which  could  not  be  marketed  in  the  States, 
and  had  to  be  sent  over  here  to  be  marketed  on  the 
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best  conditions  possible,  but  tliat  actually  the  supplies 
wei-^  controlled  by  the  tirms  on  the  other  side  ? — No,  I 
should  hardly  say  that. 

•5934.  The  business  was  to  give  tlie  lirms  here  a 
supply  to  get  rid  of  in  the  best  possible  way  ? — Yes. 

•5935.  For  this  purjwse  the  tirms  here  found  it  con- 
venient in  some  respects  to  work  together? — I  should 
say  that  was  so.  You  are  dealing  with  a  perishable 
article  that  has  to  be  sold.  You  cannot  juggle  with 
the  stuff  when  it  comes  on  this  side. 

5936.  Were  you  ever  present  at  the  meetings  held  in 
the  districts  or  ever  present  at  the  meetings  that  were 
held  in  London? — I  was  never  present  at  a  meeting 
held  between  the  salesmen — because  I  was  not  a  sales- 
man— at  which  the  prices  were  arranged  ;  but  it  is 
within  my  knowledge  as  to  telegrams  being  sent  with 
the  prices  that  they  had  arranged  at  that  meeting  ; 
and,  with  regard  to  meetings  in  branches,  yes,  I  have. 

5937.  In  the  days  when  you  were  connected  with  tlie 
tirms  were  these  meetings  daily  ? — Yes. 

5938.  We  have  some  reason  to  believe  that  now  the 
information  is  only  sent  weekly? — I  believe  at  the 
present  time  that  the  district  manager  is  telephoned 
daily  ;  but,  still,  on  that  I  cannot  speak.  Of  course, 
tlie  Liverpool  arrangement  is  slightly  different. 

5939.  When  you  say  the  district  manager  you  are 
speaking  of  places  where  they  have  a  branch,  but  in  a 
great  many  districts  they  have  not  got  a  branch  ;  they 
have  only  got  a  salesman  who  acts  as  commission 
agent? — 1  believe  they  have  stopped  all  those  very 
recently — within  the  last  two  or  three  months — but  a 
roniniission  man  had  the  same  insti-uctions. 

5940.  {Chairman.)  Are  there  no  commission  agents 
now? — I  would  not  say  there  are  none,  but  I  know 
several  have  ceased  to  be  agents  within  the  last  few 
months. 

5941.  (Mr.  Fountain.)  Can  you  give  us  any  informa- 
tion as  to  the  amount  of  freedom  that  was  given  to 
the  commission  agents  ?  When  the  prices  were  sent 
to  them,  could  they  depart  from  those  prices  if  they 
found  they  could  not  get  rid  of  the  stuff? — If  it  was 
a  town  where  there  were  other  people  I  take  it  they 
took  the  place  of  a  competing  salesman ;  but  1 
believe  that  there  was  a  certain  amount  of  freedom 
given  to  some  of  the  commission  agents — rather  more, 
say,  than  to  their  own  salesmen. 

5942.  They  were  told  roughly  the  sort  of  prices  they 
were  expected  to  make? — I  think  they  were  wired  the 
definite  prices  just  the  same,  but  if  they  departed  a 
little  bit  from  that  there  was  not  the  same  rod  ovei 
them  as  there  was  over  their  own  men. 

5943.  Do  you  know  whether  the  commission  agents 
of  the  different  firms  were  instructed  to  communicate 
with  each  other  before  they  would  sell  the  gooda  at 
a  lower  price  than  the  price  that  had  been  wired 
to  them  1 — That  I  could  not  say.  The  commission  men 
refer  more  to  the  North — Glasgow  and  round  there. 

5944.  (Mr.  Weddel.)  They  could  only  do  that  if  they 
could  justify  their  action  afterwards? — Yes. 

5945.  Could  you  teU  the  committee  whether  Mr. 
Granger,  the  manager  of  the  International  Cold 
Storage,  was  in  the  service  of  Armoar  and  Company  ? 
— He  was. 

o!M6.  (Mr.  Field.)  Could  you  tell  u.s  whether  it  is  a 
fact  that  the  cattle  that  come  over  here,  and  also  to  a 
large  extent  the  chilled  meat  that  comes  from  North 
America  comes  simply  after  the  supply  required  for 
the  .\merican  people  has  been  taken  out? — I  should 
say,  taking  it  generally,  that  is  so.  They  supply  their 
own  requirements  first  and  then  ship  the  surplus. 

5947.  Is  it  your  experience  that  this  exported  meat 
live  and  dead  has  to  be  sold  here  at  any  price  they 
can  get  for  it  ? — Certainly. 

5948.  That  is  to  say,  they  are  prepared  to  lose  on 
the  meat  that  is  sold  here,  and  they  can  make  it  up 
on  the  other  side? — I  should  say  that  is  very  possible. 
I  take  it  that  is  a  matter  of  handling  by-products  and 
that  sort  of  thing. 

5949.  Is  it  your  belief  that  there  is  a  common  under- 
standing between  these  four  or  five  great  firms — I 
won't  say  exactly  a  combination  or  trust,  but  a  common 
understanding? — There  is  naturally  a  common  under- 


standing on  certain  things  on  the  lines  I  have  given 
evidence  on. 

5950.  That  is  to  say,  if  there  is  a  lot  of  stuff  left  on 
the  other  side  they  are  bound  to  send  it  over,  but  still 
they  arrange  the  supplies  so  far  as  they  can  to  suit- 
the  conditions  ? — Yes. 

5951.  And  also  arrange  prices  as  far  as  they  can 
according  to  the  demand  here? — Yes,  by  the  people  on 
this  side. 

6952.  In  matters  of  freight  insurance,  etc.,  they  co- 
operate to  obtain  the  best  terms  they  can? — I  believe 
they  do  to  a  certain  extent,  but  I  am  not  competent, 
perhaps,  to  tell  you  that. 

5953.  You  cannot  tell  me,  then,  whether  there  is 
any  idea  between  these  big  firms  to  take  up  all  the 
freight  and  prevent  outsiders  from  sending  across  in- 
dependent supplies  ? — Whether  they  have  that  idea  or 
not  the  result  is  so. 

5954.  If  a  man  had  a  certain  number  of  cattle, 
1,000,  or  700,  or  whatever  it  may  be,  the  arrange- 
ments they  have  with  the  railways  and  taking  the 
freight  on  the  vessels  coming  here  would  make  it  ex- 
ceedingly difficult  to  market  the  cattle  here? — 
Difficult  to  obtain  the  transport,  I  daresay  it  would. 

5955.  Would  it  be  sometimes  impossible? — When 
they  are  shipping  heavily  I  dare  say  it  would. 

5956.  Have  you  ever  heard,  as  a  fact,  that  these 
big  firms  have  engaged  practically  all  the  space  on  all 
the  great  vessels? — I  think  they  practically  have.  It  is 
a  matter  of  knowledge  that  they  have  the  contract. 

5957.  Would  that,  in  your  opinion,  amount  to 
manipulation  or  combination  among  them  constituting 
a  trust? — I  would  hardly  like  to  say  that. 

5968.  Is  Liverpool  or  London  practically  the  head- 
quarters of  these  gentlemen? — London  is  nominally, 
but  I  am  not  quite  sure  as  to  one  firm. 

5959.  (Chairman.)  Whiclj  firm  ? — Morris  in  Liver- 
pool.    London  is  generally  regarded  as  the  head. 

5960.  (Mr.  Field.)  Generally  the  demand  in  London 
practically  dominates  the  prices  in  the  other  places? 
— Yes.     Ixmdon  must  be  the  basis  to  a  certain  extent. 

5961.  The  best  cattle,  as  a  rule,  come  to  London, 
Deptford  ?— Yes. 

5962.  Whatever  they  get  in  London  more  or  less 
influences  the  prices  they  get  in  the  country  ? — Yes. 
It  is  on  those  they  are  able  to  say  what  sliould  be  paid 
in  the  country  more  or  less. 

5963.  (Mr.  Boivermnn.)  About  Mr.  Granger,  do  you 
know  him  personally? — Yes.  He  is  a  great  friend  of 
mine. 

5964.  Could  you  say  if  he  had  been  in  Armour's  a 

long  time? — About  five  years. 

5965.  Did  he  leave  Annour's  to  become  manager  of 
the  Cold  Storage  Company? — Yes 

5966.  It  has  been  stated  that  Armour's  have  no  in- 
terest direct  or  indirect  in  any  South  American 
works.  Can  you  say  whether  that  is  so  or  not? — Of 
course,  I  don't  know.     I  heard  rumours. 

5967.  Have  they  any  direct  or  indirect  connection 
with  Swift's  financially  or  otherwise? — That  I  don't 
know,  but  I  should  say  not. 

5968.  You  have  said  they  meet  to  fix  the  prices  of 
the  meat? — Yes. 


9.  Would  that  price  fixed  in  the  morning  vary 
throughout  the  day? — No. 

5970.  Would  it  be  maintained  throughout  the  day? 
—Yes. 

5971.  If  it  was  stated  there  was  no  day  on  which 
the  beef  was  not  sold  at  the  end  of  the  market  from 
id.  to  Id.  a  lb.  less,  what  would  you  say? — I  should 
say  that  on  about  90  per  cent,  of  the  days  it  would  be 
so.  You  very  seldom  get  a  rise  at  the  end  of  the 
market.     You  do  sometimes. 

5972.  (Chairman.)  I  think  you  have  already  said 
there  was  no  possibility  of  regulating  the  prices  in 
Smithfield? — Absolutely  none.  I  have  sold  within  an 
hour  chilled  meat  at  a  difference  of  5d.  or  6d.  a  stone 

5973.  (Mr.  Bowerman.)  How  long  would  you  be  able 
to  keep  chilled  meat  after  leaving  the  market  ? — In  an 
ordinary  store?  No  store  is  really  fit  to  carry  it.  The 
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life  of  the  meat  in  the  ordinarj  one  would  be  m  the 
otdinary  way  four  or  fivo  days.  They  can  keep  it  three 
weeks  but  our  stores  art  not  fit  for  that  sort  of  thing  ; 
they  are  filthy.  It  cannot  be  done  with  safety,  bouth- 
amptou  is  the  be«t  fixed  store  for  chilled  beef  at  the 
present  timo. 

6974.  With  regard  to  prices,  is  it  within  your  know- 
ledge that  the  market  closes  as  high  as  it  opened?—! 
have  known  it  to  close  higher,  but  it  is  very  seldom. 
In  about  90  i>or  cent,  or  more  it  is  the  other  way. 

5976.  When  any  variation  takes  place  between  the 
morning  and  afternoon  could  you  say  what  that  varia- 
tion would  be?  Would  it  amount  to  2d.  a  stone?— I 
have  known  it  l«  amount  to  a  shilling  a  stone.  It 
might  happen  in  the  early  morning  you  would  take  a 
eerUin  price  ;  an  hour  later  you  might  take  2d.  or  3d. 
under  that,  and  some  hours  later  it  might  turn  higher 
again. 

5976.  (Mr.  Field.)  Weather  has  a  great  deal  to  do 
with  it?— Weather  and  all  other  conditions. 

5877.  (Mr.  Bowerman.)  The  three  or  four  firms 
known  as  the  Beef  Trust  don't  compete  one  against  the 
other? — They  are  competitive  to  a  certain  extent.  It 
is  a  matter  of  the  personality  of  the  salesman  to  a 
great  extent,  and,  of  course,  of  his  business  capacity 
whether  he  can  sell  all  his  meat  at  the  fixetl  price. 
Some  of  them  do  st'U  under  the  price  at  certain  times 
if  they  can  insure  the  buyer  not  giving  the  thing  away, 
and  in  this  way  they  are  competitive. 

5978.  As  far  as  you  know  are  Armour's  and  Swift's 
related  by  marriage  ?— That  I  know  nothing  about. 

6980.  You  say  distinctly  that  in  1904  there  was  an 
understanding  as  to  the  provincial  trade  ? — Yes,  as  far 
as  my  evidence  go?s. 

5981.  If  a  salesman  sells  at  a  lower  price  than  that 
agreed  on  by  those  firms  is  any  drastic  action  taken 
against  him  ?— Yes.  They  at  times  used  to  be  brought 
up  to  London  to  answei'  for  their  fault,  and  unless 
they  gave  a  pretty  satisfactory  explanation  they  were 
rather  badly  jumped  on.  If  they  repeated  it  they 
knew  very  well  they  would  have  to  quit. 


6982.  Has  that  taken  place  often  to  your  knowlt<dge  ? 
— Very  often,  to  be  brought  up  ;  but  not  to  be  dis- 
missed. 

5983.  Do  you  know  in  reference  to  the  retail  trade  in 
Liverpool  that  four  or  five  years  ago  a  question  arose 
with  an  agent  and  Armour's  started  a  retail  shop?— 
Not  within  my  knowledge,  not  a  retail  shop. 

6984.  The  position  appears  to  be  this  :  The  firms 
you  knew  during  your  time  held  weekly  meetings  for 
the  purpose  of  fixing  prices  and  regulating  supplies  ? — 
Daily  or  weekly  meetings — daily  for  the  purpose  of 
price. 

5986.  And  in  addition  they  each  had  the  right  to 
see  each  other's   books? — That   is  so. 

5986.  (Chairman.)  Have  you  any  reason  tx)  suppose 
that  any  considerable  change  has  taken  place  in  the 
relations  of  these  firms  since  Swift's  went  into  the 
Argentine  trade? — -I  believe  there  have  been  a  great 
many  alterations  subsequent  to  that,  but  whethoi-  they 
are  consequent  on  that  I  could  not  say. 

6987.  But  there  have  been  alterations  ? — They  have 
altered  the  method  of  procedure  I  have  given  evidence 
of  to-day.  That  method,  or  a  lot  of  it,  does  not  obtain 
to-day. 

5988.  Has  the  alteration  been  in  the  direction  of 
greater  individual   freedom? — Greater  freedom. 

6989.  Why  did  you  leave  Messrs.  Armour's? — They 
closed  down  their  audit  department. — They  became  a 
limited  company,  probably  for  various  reasons  which  I 
don't  want  to  go  into  now,  and  chartered  accountants 
were  employed  in  a  larger  degree,  more  particularly, 
perhaps,  with  regard  to  income-tax  and  that  sort  of 
thing,  and  nominally  their  own  audit  department  was 
closed  down.  In  fact,  I  don't  believe  my  old  chief 
has  been  over  here  since  to  do  any  official  work  in 
London. 

6990.  He  went  back  to  the  States?— He  was  a  States 
man. 

5991.  Are  j'ou  an  Englishman  or  an  American? — 
.\n  Englishman. 
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5992.  (Chairman.)  You  are  connected  with  the  Ham- 
mond Beef  Company? — Yes. 

6993.  That  is  an  English  company  ? — Yes. 

6994.  Are  thoy  connected  with  tlie  American  com- 
pany ? — No,  it  is  entirely  a  separate  company. 

6995.  How  are  the  shares  held? — There  are  1,000 
shares ;  993  of  those  are  held  in  the  name  of  Mr. 
Tilden,  who  is  the  president,  and  the  other  siharee  are 
held  by  seven  different  gentlemen. 

6996.  Mr.  Tilden  is  what  we  call  in  this  country 
the  chairman  of  the  company  ? — He  is  the  president  of 
the  National  Packing  Company,  of  which  the  old 
Hammond  Company  formed  a  part. 

5997.  That  is  a  company  whose  shares  are  held 
by  Armour's,  Swift's,  and  Morris? — I  do  not  know 
who  holds  the  stock  in  the  National  Packing  Company. 

5996.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  dispute  about  it. 
The  National  Packing  Company  has  been  a  matter  of 
investigtion  quite  n<cently  in  the  United  States.  In 
1906  there  was  a  rejjort  of  it.  Is  Mr.  Tilden  now  the 
president  of  the  National  Packing  Company  ? — He  is. 

6999.  And  the  directors  are  Messrs.  Ogden  Armour, 
Louis  Swift,  Edward  Swift,  Edward  Morris,  R.  M. 
Morris,  and  so  on?  There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
National  Packing  Company  is  in  fact  controlled  by 
the  thri*  firms? — That  I  cannot  say.  I  have  no  per- 
sonal knowledge  of  it.  I  do  not  know.  Of  course, 
1  know  there  was  lote  of  talk  that  that  was  the  case 
some  years  ago.  Since  then  I  have  not  heard  any 
word  at  all  whether  they  still  hold  the  stock  or  not, 
and  I  cannot  say. 

6000.  At  anj-  rate,  you  are  connected  with  the 
Nitional   Packing   CSompany   in   America.     We  need 

Question  6979  omitted. 


not  bother  you  about  who  they  are  out  there.  Do  you 
act  as  sole  agents  of  them  in  this  country  ? — That  is 
so,  so  far  as  fresh  meat  is  concerned.  We  do  not 
handle  any  "  cured  "  meat. 

6000a.  Do  you  handle  any  other  meat  except  tihe 
National  Packing  Company's  meat? — In  our  Smith- 
field  stalls,  yes,  quite  frequently. 

6001.  You  have  certain  Smithfield  stalls,  have  you? 
—Yes. 

6002    How  many  ?— We  have  two  stalls. 

0003.  What  is  the  general  course  of  your  business? 
Do  you  deal  wholesale  and  retail,  or  only  wholesale? 
— Wholesale  only. 

6004.  Have  you  branches  at  other  places  than 
Smithfield  ? — Yes ;  we  have  a  branch  in  Liverpool, 
another  in  Glasgow,  another  in  Folkestone,  and  an- 
other in  Croydon ;  that  is  all. 

6006.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  do  not  sell 
beef  anywhere  else? — ^Not  in  England,  Scotland,  or 
Ireland. 

6006.  Only  those  four  places  beside  Ixindon  ? — That 
is  all. 

6007.  Have  you  no  commission  agents  elsewhere? 
— Our  Glasgow  branch  is  managed  by  a  commission 
agency. 

6008.  Are  there  no  other  branches? — No.  We  had 
quite  a  number  of  branches,   but  we  closed  them. 

6009.  Where  were  they  ? — I  have  a  list  here  from 
November,  1907,  which  gives  1.5  branches  In  the 
list  for  November,  1908,  1  think  there  are  only 
four  branches;  and  one  of  them,  Glasgow,  is  in  the 
hands  of  an  agent. 

6010.  Up  to  1907,  had  you  always  had  those  15 
branches? — Not  always. 
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6011.  Ihey  gradually  gi-ew  into  that  number? — 
Yes ;  we  added  them  on  trom  time  to  time. 

6012.  Were  they  all  closed  up  except  those  four, 
at  one  date  ? — No ;   they  were  closed  gradually. 

0013.  Between  1907  and  1908  ?— That  is  so,  in  the 
course  of  1907  and  1908.  1  cannot  give  you  the  exact 
dates  without  reference  to  my  books. 

6014.  Where  were  they  ? — In  Brighton,  Bristol, 
Croydon,  Folkestone,  Portsmouth,  Southampton, 
Liverpool,  Liverpool  Abattoir — that  is  the  Liverpool 
market,  Dundee,  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  Manchester, 
Newcastle,  South  Shields,  anci  Sunderland. 

6015.  Partly  in  the  South  and  partly  in  the  North, 
but  not  much  in  the  Midlands? — Not  a  great  deal  in 
the  Midlands.  At  one  time  we  were  in  Birmingham, 
but  we  found  it  unsatisfactory,  and  we  drew  out  of 
it  a  considerable  time  previous  to  this. 

6016.  What  made  you  close  so  many  of  your 
branches? — Simply   because   they   were  not  paying. 

6017.  Do  you  happen  to  know  whether  the  other 
American  firms  closed  their  branches  in  the  same 
towns? — Really,  I  could  not  tell  you  oflE  hand.  I 
know  that  some  of  them  have  closed  their  branches ; 
but  just  how  many  1  could  not  say. 

6018.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  United  States 
working  of  this  business? — Not  at  all.  1  have  been 
there  twice  on  a  visit;  that  is  all. 

6019.  You  do  know  about  your  own  English  busi- 
ness ;  but  you  do  not  know  anything  about  the  United 
States  business? — I  do  not. 

6020.  As  to  the  English  business  of  the  other 
American  tirms,  what  relations  have  you  with  Swift's, 
Armour's,  and  Morris? — The  relations  are  friendly. 

6021.  Do  you  meet  and  discuss  trade  questions? — 
Yes,  if  anything  in  connection  with  the  business 
arises,  it  will  be  discussed,  if  it  is  found  necessary, 
by  any  of  the  individual  firms  before  a  meeting ;  we 
would  attend — at  least  I  would. 

6022.  How  often  do  such  meetings  take  place  ?^ 
We  met  last  week  and  discussed  a  matter  with  re- 
spect to  the  new  regulations  made  by  the  Local 
Government  Board;  but  the  meetings  are  not 
frequent. 

6023.  Neither    formal    nor   informal  ? — No 

6024.  In  reference  to  that,  it  has  been  suggested 
that  you  might  meet  some  of  your  friends  in  the 
trade  in  the  train,  and  that  kind  of  thing.  Does  that 
occur? — That  is  not  the  case  with  me.  It  is  quite 
common  for  us  to  meet  in  Smithfield  Market  in  the 
course  of  business  and  exchange  ideas  with  regard  to 
business  as  to  one  thing  and  another. 

6026.  Ideas? — Certainly.  We  would  not  pass  one 
another  without  speaking;  and  naturally  what  we 
would  talk  about  would  be  business.  That  is  what  I 
mean. 

6026.  Do  you  ever  discuss  the  amount  of  beef  that 
is  coming  forward  from  the  United  States? — No,  I 
can't  remember  ever  having  discussed  that,  certainly 
not  for  a  very  long  time  past.  It  is  quite  easy  for 
any  competitor  to  get  the  actual  amonut  of  beef  that 
is  leaving;  it  is  generally  kiuiwn  even  to  people  out- 
side the  trade. 

6027.  ■?ou  do  not  ever  say  to  some  of  these  other 
firms.  '■  We  have  got  large  shipments  of  beef  coming 
forward,  and  we  hope  you  will  not  put  too  much  on 
the  market?"  Is  there  nothing  of  that  kind?— No, 
there  is  nothing  of  that  kind.  The  only  thing  we  say 
in  connection  witli  that  would  be  if  I  had,  as  I  havi> 
often  had  in  the  past,  shipments  in  bad  condition. 
This  shipment  must  be  marketed  promptly  if  the  meat 
is  to  be  saved.  And  I  should  immediately  notify  com- 
petitors that  I  should  do  so.  I  would  take  it  as  an 
act  of  courtesy  on  the  part  of  my  competitors  to  do 
thf>  same  with  me.  It  simply  means  that,  instead  of 
sproa<ling  a  shipment  over  six  or  seven  days,  probably, 
I  would  have  to  market  it  in  at  lea-ist  two  days,  or  at 
most  three.  That  used  to  be  quite  a  common  occur- 
rence ;  but  since  the  refrigeration  has  }teen  perfected, 
it  is  now  not  so  common  as  it  used  to  be. 

6028.  You  would  tdl  tliem  that,  so  that  as  far  as  they 
could  they  would  keep  back  their  supplies  in  order  to 
give  you  a  fair  market?— Tt  would  be  entirely  at  their 


option.  The  outcome  of  that  would  be  a  depressed 
market,  because  naturally  with  big  shipments  of  meat 
on  hand  I  should  be  out  of  the  market  for  some  days 
after  getting  this  cleared. 

6029.  They  trust  therefore  to  have  a  chance  of 
marketing  their  supplies  afterwards  ? — Yes. 

6030.  Does  that  never  take  place  except  in  the  case 
of  shipments  in  bad  condition? — I  have  never  notified 
it. 

6031.  It  seems  rather  a  reasonable  thing  to  do,  even 
if  it  is  in  good  condition? — What? 

6032.  To  have  communication  with  your  rivals  in 
trade  if  they  are  friendly  to  you.  and  to  say,  "  Don't 
compete  too  severely  with  us ;  we  have  got  large  ship- 
ments coming  forward  "  ? — No,  I  know  what  their  ship- 
ments are  before  they  arrive.  We  know  that  they 
have  got  to  be  marketed  some  time;  I  should  never 
dream  of  asking  what  they  are  going  to  put  on  the 
market. 

6033.  This  is  the  way  it  has  been  put  to  us  by,  I 
think.  Swift's  representative.  He  said  that  if  one 
competitor  has  got  a  ship  of  beef,  and  the  shipper 
insists  on  his  clearing,  that  if  he  puts  it  into  cold 
storage  it  will  cost  him  a  penny  a  lb.  per  week,  and 
in  addition  to  that  there  will  be  deterioration  in 
quality,  and  therefore  if  he  can  he  induces  his  com- 
petitors to  wait  a  day  or  two  and  allow  him  to  market 
his  beef  ? — A  penny  a  stone  it  should  be — not  a  penny 
alb. 

6034.  That  is  a  misprint.  Take  it  at  a  penny  a 
stone  ? — I  can  never  remember  an  instance  of  that  kind 
in  my  experience. 

6035.  There  is  no  arrangement  between  you  as  to 
the  amount  of  supplies  for  the  market? — None  what- 
ever. 

6036.  Now  as  to  prices ;  is  there  any  arrangement  at 
aU  ? — Kone  at  all ;  it  is  impossible.  You  mean  prices 
in  the  Smithfield  Market? 

6037.  With  reference  to  the  prices  in  Smithfield 
Market,  there  is  no  arrangement  and  no  discttssion  ? — 
No  discission. 

6038.  Now  as  to  the  provinces,  is  there  any  arrange- 
ment with  your  agents  in  the  provinces? — We  have 
only  two  branches,  that  is,  at  Folkestone  and  Croydon. 
At  Liverpool  we  have  a  branch  ;  but  we  are  so  seldom 
in  the  market  with  beef  in  Liverpool,  that  I  hardly 
think  it  is  worth  quoting.  Our  shipments  are  almost 
entirely  to  London.  Therefore,  Croydon  is  really  the 
only  branch. 

6039.  Croydon  and  Folkestone  ? — We  cannot  supply 
Folkestone  from  London.  That  is  impossible  on 
account  of  the  railway  facilities.  It  is  only  when  we 
get  our  ships  to  Liverpool,  to  which  we  have  only  very 
intermittent  shipments,  that  we  supply  Folkestone 
direct.  We  either  buy  beef  for  Folkestone  or  get  it 
sent  there  for  sale  by  others  on  commission. 

6040.  Then  Croydon  remains  your  solitary  branch 
in  the  South  of  England  at  any  rate? — That  is  so. 

0041.  At  Croydon,  do  you  make  any  arrangement  as 
to  price? — None  whatever. 

6042.  You  give  no  instructions  as  to  price  there?;— 
I  instruct  my  man. 

6043.  What  do  you  instruct  him  to  do  ? — To  get  as 
much  as  he  can  for  his  meat.  Ekich  morning  I  give 
him  a  Loudon  market  price  for  the  meat  he  is  selling  ; 
that  is,  the  best  meat. 

6044.  Is  he  exi>ected  to  keep  to  those  prices? — As 
nearly  as  he  can.  It  always  depends  on  the  quality  of 
his  meat.  All  we  can  do  is  to  give  him  our  prevailing 
market  price  in  London  for  the  best  meat ;  and  he  has 
only  to  do  what  he  can,  to  get  as  much  as  he  can.  I  am 
sorry  to  say  that  very  often  he  does  not  get  it. 

6045.  Do  you  form  your  own  judgment  as  to  the 
prevailing  price  in  London,  or  do  you  consult  with 
other  firms? — I  go  to  our  own  stalls  and  find  out  what 
they  are  doing.  Then  T  make  it  my  business  to  find 
out  what  my  competitors  are  doing — it  is  part  of  my 
business — and,  as  nearly  as  possible  T  then  instruct 
my  Croydon  man  what  I  consider  our  meat  is  worth 
in  Smithfield  Market. 

6046.  How  long  have  you  been  in  England? — I  have 
been  24  years  in  this  business. 
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6047.  Do  you  leally  My  that  all  you  have  been 
telling  UB  has  been  true  for  the  last  ten  years? — It  is 
•  pretty  tall  order  to  go  back  ten  years. 

60*8.  Say,  five  years,  then.  I  only  want  to  know 
whether  there  has  been  any  recent  change?— I  think 
that  for  five  years  that  has  practically  been  the 
arrangement. 

6049.  Would  you  wish  us  to  understand  that  there 
have  been  no  meeting*,  so  far  as  you  are  aware,  be- 
tween your  firm  or  any  representative  of  your  firm  and 
the  other  thr«o  American  firms  which  I  have  men- 
tioned, or  any  of  them,  either  to  regulate  supplies  or 
to  regulate  prices  or  to  give  a  uniform  price  for  the 
country;  that  there  has  been  no  regular  meeting  of 
any  kind  with  any  of  those  objects  (— I  do  not  know 
what  you  would  call  a  meeting.  If  you  meet  com- 
petitors in  Smilhfield  Market  and  exchange  words 
with  them  with  regard  to  the  best  quality  of  meat  ? 

6060.  No.  I  do  not  care  where  the  meeting  takes 
place.  That  is  a  matter  of  unimportance.  The  sugges- 
tion has  been  made  more  than  once  to  us  that  there 
have  been  regular  meetings,  particularly,  I  ought  to 
say,  some  little  time  ago,  at  which  you  arranged  what 
prices  should  be  charged  by  all  your  agents  in  various 
parts  of  the  country ;  and  that  identical  telegrams 
were  sent  to  all  the  agents  of  all  the  four  American 
firms  1 — No  such  meeting  to  make  an  actual  fixed  price 
was  ever  made  by  me.  I  have  wired  our  agents  the 
price  ;  and  I  have  told  my  competitors  what  I  con- 
sidered was  the  market  price  for  the  best  meat  in 
London  ;  and  I  may  have  told  them,  and  probably  I 
did  tell  them,  that  that  was  what  I  was  going  to  ask 
for,  and  that  my  men  had  instructions  to  get  as  near 
to  that  price  as  they  could. 

6051.  Was  it  or  was  it  not  the  fact,  as  far  as  you 
know  from  these  other  firms,  that  they  did  precisely 
the  same  thing  and  wired  the  same  prices  to  their 
agents  ? — I  cannot  say  what  they  did  ;  but  I  should 
imagine  that  no  two  firms  would  ever  make  the  same 
price  of  meat,  because  the  meat  would  hardly  ever  be 
of  exactly  the  same  quality. 

6052.  As  to  that,  I  suppose  jour  agent — take  the 
time  when  you  had  15  branches — your  agent  received 
instructions  from  you  to  make  as  near  as  he  could  to 
a  certain  price.  Had  he  a  right  to  acwpt  a  smaller 
price  than  that,  or  would  he,  in  the  ordinary  course 
of  business,  before  doing  so  consult  the  agents  of  the 
other  firms  in  that  town? — I  should  think  not. 

6053.  That  never  was  the  practice  as  far  as  you 
know  ? — No. 

6054.  Would  it  be  part  of  his  duty  to  get  their 
assemt  to  any  lower  price  that  he  accepted?— I  should 
think  not. 

60.55.  It  was  not  any  part  of  the  instrtuctioiis  which 
you  gave  to  him? — No.  He  might  go  round  to  his 
competitors,  the  same  as  I  would  do,  to  find  out  how 
they  were  doing  with  their  meat,  so  that  it  might  be 
a  guide  to  that  extent  to  him  in  selling  his  own.  I 
should  imagine  he  might  do  that.  That  is  what  a 
salesman  would  do. 

6056.  Was  there  any  arrangement  between  you  and 
the  other  American  firms  that  you  could  inspect  their 
books  or  they  inspect  yours,  to  see  what  price  they 
were  making  on  their  meat? — There  was  no  such 
arrangement  with  us. 

6057.  Do  you  knbw  whether  any  such  arrangement 
existed  with  the  other  firms? — No,  I  do  not. 

6058.  Did  they  never,  in  fact,  inspect  yo\ir  books  ? — 
Never. 

6069.  Or  inspect  your  sale  ticket.s  in  provincial 
towns? — Not  to  my  knowledge. 

6060.  Were  the  sale  tickets  sent  up  to  you  from 
time  to  timo? — I  think  our  custom  wa.s  that  all  tihe 
sale  tickets  should  be  sent  up  every  day. 

6061.  Did  you  ever  receive  any  sale  tickets  showing 
that  a  lower  proce  had  been  charged  for  your  meat, 
with  the  initials  of  the  salesman  of  another  American 
firm  on  the  sale  tickets,  showing  that  they  had 
assented  to  the  lower  price? — That  I  cannot  say.  That 
would  be  in  the  hands  of  our  secretary. 

6062.  But  you  would  probably  know  whether  that 
was  the  practice? — It  might  have  been  done  in  occa- 
sional circumstances.     For  inst.ance.   we  had   a  great 


deal  of  trouble  in  our  branches  with  bruised 
and  damaged  meat.  Very  often  we  would  get 
a  complaint  from  our  salesman  that  a  quarter 
of  beef  was  bruised,  and  then  we  had  two 
options— either  to  let  him  sell  it  to  the  best 
advantage  he  could  or  return  it  to  London.  Return- 
ing it  to  London  meant  pretty  heavy  expense  and 
deterioration.  We  found  that  in  many  cases  when  we 
gave  the  salesman  Ihe  liberty  of  selling  beef  to  the 
best  advantage  he  would  make  what  we  would  consider 
to  be  a  very  heavy  loss — heavier  than  we  would  have 
needed  to  make  on  a  similar  quarter  of  beef  in  the 
London  market.  One  experiment  was  tried  in  one  town, 
at  any  rate.  That  was  to  arrange  with  our  competitors 
to  have  a  look  at  the  beef  and  say  that  the  allow- 
ance made  might  be  so  and  so,  rather  than  have  the 
meat  returned  to  London. 

6063.  Why  should  you  trust  your  competitors  to 
judge  on  that  point? — They  would  be  practical  men. 
In  some  of  these  tovms — such  as  Folkestone  and  some 
of  the  smaller  towns — there  is  practically  no  practical 
man  tliere  unless  you  employ  a  butcher  who  is  one 
of  your  customers,  and  he  would  naturally  favour  the 
man  who  is  buying  the  meat. 

6064.  So  your  idea  was  that  you  should  employ 
another  salesman,  and  that  his  bias,  if  any,  would 
be  to  see  that  the  price  asked  was  not,  too  low? — Yes, 
if  any. 

6065.  Therefore  you  would  get  a  fair  opinion  from 
him  ?— Yes. 

G066.  And  the  only  arrangement  you  ever  made 
was  to  get  a  kind  of  expert  opinion  on  the  price 
charged? — That  is  so.  I  can  remember  that  being 
tried,  and  I  can  say  that  it  was  very  unsatisfactory. 
In  fact,  I  may  state  here  that  our  view  of  the  country 
bi'anches  trade  was  of  a  most  unsatisfactory  nature, 
and  we  decided  to  close  them  up  as  quickly  as  we 
oould.     They  never  paid  us. 

6067.  Do  you  know  whether  the  experience  of  other 
American  firms  was  the  same  as  yours?— I  do  not 
know,  unless  from  general  knowledge  that  several  of 
the  firms  have  decreased  their  branches. 

6068.  Would  it  be  true  to  say  that  any  firm  which 
once  had  several  little  country  brancnes  now  have 
none  ? — I  do  not  know  about  none  ;  but  some  towns 
which  had  four  or  five  have  now,  I  should  think,  only 
three  or  something  like  that,  or  probably  only  two. 
I  am  thinking  of  Brighton.  At  the  present  moment 
there  are  certainly  two,  if  not  three,  closed  since  I 
remember. 

6069.  Take  Brighton  as  an  instance.  What  was  the 
state  of  things  originally  there  ?  Which  firms  were 
there  originally  ? — At  one  time  I  think  we  were  all 
there  trying  to  do  business. 

6070.  That  is.  Armour's,  Swift's,  Morris  and  Ham- 
mond ? — Yes,  and  Cudahy. 

6071.  Is  not  another  firm  Archer  and  Dawson? — 
Archer  and  Sulzberger.  They  were  not  in  Brighton  ; 
they  may  have  been  for  a  period,  but  I  cannot  re- 
member it. 

6072.  You  said  all  of  them  ? — I  thought  Archer  and 
Sulzberger  were  there,  too.  But  I  do  not  think  they 
ever  were  in  Brighton.  If  they  were,  they  •were  only 
for  a  short  time 

6073.  Who  are  at  Brighton  now  ? — We  are  not  there, 
and  I  certainly  know  that  Cudahy  has  withdrawn, 
and  I  rather  think  that  Armour's  are  out  of  Brighton 
too,  but  I  am  not  sure  about  that. 

6074.  Take  Croydon.  How  many  are  in  business 
there  besides  yourself? — The  American  firms  are  only 
Swift.  Morris  and  ourselves. 

GO'S.  Were  Armour's  ever  there  ? — No. 

6076.  Was  Cudahy?— No. 

6077.  Or  Archer  ? — I  do  not  think  Archer  was  there  ' 
himself;   but  he  had  an  agent  for  some  time  selling, 
and  I  believe  they  withdrew. 

6078.  In  Folkestone  how  many  are  there  now  i — 
Only  Swift  and  ourselves. 

8079.  Who     were     there     originally? — Morris     w 
there,  I  believe. 
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6080.  Was  there  any  talk  between  the  various  firms 
as  to  whicli  should  leave  the  towns? — There  was  a 
general  talk  at  one  meeting  as  to  the  state  of  the 
branch  business  being  very  unsatisfactory. 

6081.  And  who  should  retire?— No. 

6082.  There  was  no  arrangement  of  that  kind  ? — No. 
I  can  remember  telling  some  of  my  competitors — I 
cannot  tell  you  which  it  was  now — in  the  course  of 
conversation  that  I  was  withdrawing  from  some  ot 
these  towns  because  of  the  state  of  trade. 

6083.  Did  they  tell  you  tliat  they  were  withdrawing 
on  the  same  grounds  from  other  towns? — They  told 
me  in  a  general  way  that  they  contemplated  decreasing 
their  country  business. 

6084.  I  suppose  you  have,  like  everybody  else,  bad 
debts  from  time  to  time  ? — Yes,  unfortunately. 

608o.  And  I  daresay  you  work  your  company  so 
that  when  a  man  has  not  paid  you  ao  not  supply 
him  again,  except  for  cash ' — That  is  so. 

6086.  Do  you  have  a  system  by  which  you  convey 
information  to  other  firms  in  the  trade  as  to  people 
who  are  bad  payers  ? — If  they  ask  us,  of  course,  we 
give  information  in  strict  confidence  to  anyone  who 
applies. 

6087.  Do  not  you,  in  fact,  make  a  practice  of  con- 
veying such  information  to  the  other  American  firms 
particularly  ? — No,  we  do  not. 

6068.  It  has  been  rather  represented  by  a  great 
many  people  here  that  you  have  a  system,  which  seems 
a  proper  system,  and  no  one  says  a  word  against  it, 
of  what  you  call  a  black  list  of  people  who  are  not 
satisfactory  payers  which  is  communicated  to  all  the 
other  American  firms  ? — No,  we  have  not.  We  employ 
bankers  and  agencies  and  any  means  in  our  power 
to  find  out  the  standing  of  various  firms  with  whom 
we  do  business,  and  we  instruct  our  salesmen 
accordingly. 

6089.  Your  view  is,  that  there  is  no  kind  of  com- 
bination, or  anything  approaching  combination,  among 
the  American  firms  in  England  ? — None  whatever,  that 
I  am  aware  of. 

6090.  There  is  not  much  co-operation  even,  except 
in  the  one  case  of  damaged  carcasses? — And  any  other 
matter  of  importance  that  might  crop  up  that  concerns 
the  welfare  of  the  whole  business. 

6091.  Questions  like  the  Local  Government  Board's 
regulations? — Yes.  Some  railway  matters  have  been 
discussed  by  us  at  different  times,  and  matters  of  that 
sort. 

6092.  There  is  nothing  in  the  nature  of  an  arrange- 
ment as  to  business  or  prices  or  credit  arrangements 
or  territories  ser\'ed,  or  anything  of  that  kind? — No 
such  thing. 

6093.  And  there  never  has  been? — Not  in  the  way 
you  have  put  it.  I  have  told  you  generally  as  to  what 
meetings  we  have  had. 

6094.  But  substantially  there  has  been  no  changq 
recently.  You  are  working  now  on  much  the  same 
principle  as  you  have  always  worked  with  the  other 
American  firms  ?— Practically,  yes. 

6095.  Is  there  no  difference? — I  have  tried,  as  I 
have  told  you  already,  several  schemes  to  try  and 
make  this  country  branch  business  pay  ;  but  they  have 
all  been  failures. 

6096.  As  far  as  your  relations  with  the  other 
American  firms  are  concerned,  has  there  been  any 
conspicuous  change  within  the  last  five  years? — I  do 
not  think  so.  At  times  I  have  had  differences  with 
the  American  firms  ;  and  for  long  spells  I  would  be  on 
quite  friendly  terms  with  them.  But  I  may  say  that 
I  have  not  always  been  on  friendly  terms  with  them 
all  through  the  period  that  I  have  represented  this 
business. 

6097.  The  supply  from  the  States  has  been  rather 
short  this  year? — That  is  so. 

6097a.  Consequently,  there  was  a  considerable  rise 
in  price  ?~Yes,  for  a  period. 

6098.  That  has  not  been  due  to  anything  in  the 
nature  of  a  combination,  has  it? — It  has  not. 

6099.  Has  it  led  you  to  consider  the  question  of 
obtaining  other  sources  of  supply  ? — It  has. 
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6100.  Have  you  considered  the  possibility  of  obtain- 
ing other  sources  of  supply  in  Argentina? — For  years 
and  years  I  have  I'epresented  to  our  people  where,  in 
my  opinion,  they  ought  to  look  for  supplies. 

6101.  Do  you  know  whether  any  firm  or  company 
have  made  any  attempt  to  purchase  any  firm's  business 
in  Argentina  ? — I  have  no  knowledge  of  it  whatever. 

6102.  No  rumour  at  all  has  reached  you  ? — Not  with 
regard  to  our  firm.  I  have  lieard  it  with  regard  to 
other  firms. 

6103.  Which  other  firms? — Armour's,  Morris  and 
Archer  and  Sulzberger 

6104.  Swift's  have  bought  a  place  there? — They  have 
a  plant  there  now. 

6105.  But  your  firm  you  have  heard  no  rumour 
about  at  all  ? — No,  none  whatever.  I  have  never  he^rd 
them  connected  with  any  business  in  Argentina  at  all. 

6106.  Or  in  any  other  part  of  the  world? — Nor  in 
any  other  part  of  the  world. 

6107.  (Mr.  Bou-crman.)  You  stated  that  there  had 
been  a  meeting  to  consider  the  regulations  of  the  Local 
Government  Board  ? — Yes. 

6108.  A  friendly  meeting  between  yourselves  as 
American  firms? — Yes. 

6109.  Those  regulations  affect  other  traders  in  the 
market  and  elsewhere? — It  was  with  reference  to 
foreign  cattle. 

6110.  You  hold  two  stalls  in  Smithfield.  How  many 
numbers  do  they  represent? — One  stall  is  138  and  139. 
The  other  is  in  the  village,  and  has  one  number ;  so 
that  there  would  be  three  numbers. 

6111.  There  is  one  stall  in  the  name  of  H.  S.  Scott? 
• — Yes,  that  is  my  stall. 

6112.  That  would  make  four  ?— Yes. 

6113.  That  is  four  of  the  Hammond  Beef  Company? 
— That  last  stall  is  mine ;  it  was  allotted  to  me 
73  years  ago. 

6114.  But  you  aro  trading  for  the  Hammond  Beef 
Company? — No;  we  sell  the  Hammond  Beef  Com- 
pany's and  other  goods  as  well. 

6115.  What  distinction  do  you  draw  between  the 
two? — I  do  not  quite  understand  you. 

0116.  You  had  four  holdings ;  three  in  the  name  of 
the  Hammond  Beef  Company,  and  one  in  the  name 
of  H.  S.  Scott.  What  is  the  distinction  to  be  drawn 
between  the  Hammond  Beef  Company  and  H.  S. 
Scott? — The  stall  in  my  name  was  allotted  to  me  by 
the  Market's  Committee  about  7^  years  ago.  At  that 
time,  I  may  tell  you,  we  had  not  sufficient  room  to 
handle  our  own  meat.  The  directors  of  tho  Hiimmond! 
Company  then  heard  of  tiiis  stall,  and  they  made 
representations  with  regard  to  it.  They  were  told  that 
it  would  not  be  allotte<l  to  them  as  a  company.  They 
then  suggested  to  me  that  I  should  apply  for  the  stall 
myself.  'We  had  been  unfortunate  with  our  commis- 
sion men  and  we  did  not  want  to  have  any  more 
stalls.  But  if  we  were  to  stay  in  the  business  and 
not  be  robbed,  we  had  to  have  a  further  room.  I 
then  approached  the  Market's  Committee  myself  in 
my  own  name,  and  a  stall  was  allotted  to  mo  on  two 
distinct  points.  First  of  all,  it  was  that  the  stall 
should  be  managed,  and  that  I  should  be  responsible 
in  every  way  to  them  for  the  stall.  That  I  agreed  to. 
The  second  condition  was,  that  my  own  name  only 
should  be  over  that  stall.  Those  were  tho  two  con- 
ditions on  which  that  stall  was  allotted  to  me. 

6117.  Apart  from  the  difference  in  the  name,  may 
I  suggest  that  it  is  part  and  parcel  of  the  same  busi- 
ness?— I  do  not  see  how  you  can.  It  is  an  entirely 
different  business. 

6118.  If  is  selling  different  kinds  of  meat? — Yes,  we 
sell  all  sorts  of  beef.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  during  tho 
past  year  I  have  sold  more  meat  of  other  firms  than 
Hammond's,  considerably. 

6119.  May  I  ask  you  whether  the  accounts  of  H.  S. 
Scott  are  not  a  portion  of  tho  accounts  of  tho  Ham- 
mand  Beef  Company? — What  do  you  mean  by  that? 
My  books  are  open  for  inspection  at  any  time. 

6120.  Do  you  suggest  that  there  is  a  real  difference 
between  the  two  ?— Certainly.  I  have  told  you  exactly 
the  conditions  under  which  I  got  the  stall.     It  is  my 
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stall.  I  put  what  1  like  there.  I  buy  beef  evury 
day,  or  1  sell  otT  comiiuiision,  juat  as  I  nave  a  miad 
to.  The  Uauimond  Beef  Comply  du  not  control  that 
ttall  in  the  slightest  degree. 

6121.  It  IS  an  entirely  distinct  business,  is  it? — 
Yes. 

C122.  Is  it  within  your  knowledge  that  other 
American  firms  iii  bniithfield  havu  adopted  the  Siime 
practice  f — It  is  within  my  own  knowledge  that  the 
Market's  Oonimitlce  will  not  accept  a  company  as 
tenant  and  insists  on  the  name  of  an  individual. 

iil'2S.  Can  you  suggest  why  each  of  the  American 
firms,  except  Armour's,  should  have  adopted  that 
system  I — I  cannot,  unless  it  was  to  carry  on  their 
business  according  to  better  methods.  We  recovered 
from  one  linii  lu  tliat  market  £7,000  for  returning 
false  weiglits  and  falsi-  prices.  And  we  had  to  get 
Korv  space,  or  give  up  the  business. 

6124.  Then  you  were  already  holding  three  stalls  ? — 
No,  there  are  only  tw.o,  and  one  of  those  was  in  a  part 
of  the  market  which  no  one  else  would  look  at  when 
we  took  it.  We  had  to  grow  the  business  there.  We 
have  only  got  one  stall  in  the  older  section  of  the 
market. 

6125.  What  did  you  mean  by  saying  if  you  were 
not  to  be  robbed  ? — As  I  told  you,  we  recovered  from 
one  firm  of  commission  agents  £7,00U  for  using  false 
weights  and  false  prices  during  a  period  of  the  year. 

6126.  With  regard  to  closing  up  so  many  of  your 
provincial  branches,  do  you  suggest  to  the  committee 
that  that  was  not  the  result  of  an  understanding  be- 
tween the  .\merican  firms  ? — As  far  as  I  am  concerned, 
we  closed  our  branches,  as  I  have  already  told  you, 
because  they  were  not  paying.  In  fact,  I  have  one  or 
two  more  that  I  would  like  to  close  next  week,  and  I 
probably  shall. 

6127.  May  1  ask  hew  it  is  they  are  not  paying?— 
The  amount  of  business  to  be  done  is  so  limited,  and 
thj  expenses  are  so  heavy,  that  we  cannot  go  on.  Our 
books  will  l)ear  out  my  statement. 

6128.  Take  the  case  of  Croydon.  You  say  there  are 
three  American  firms  trading  there — yourself  and  two 
others.  Croydon  is  a  very  large  place.  Have  you  so 
mapped  out  the  ground  as  not  to  come  into  competi- 
tion with  each  other  ! — It  is  absolutely  false.  There  is 
no  such  arrangement.  Our  men  go  absolutely  to  the 
same  butcliers  as  the  others  do. 

6129.  How  many  shops  has  your  firm  in  Croydon? — 
One. 

6130.  Swift's  have  one  and  Morris  have  one? — Yes, 
so  far  as  1  know. 

6131.  At  a  regulating  distance  from  each  other? — 
They  are  a  considerable  distance  from  each  other.  I 
cannot  tell  you  how  far. 

^  6132.  They  do  not  come  into  competition  there  ? — 
Swift's  and  Morris  and  our  men  call  at  the  same 
butchers.  Not  only  do  they  come  into  competition 
at  the  stalls,  but  they  canvass  the  same  men. 

6133.  You  have  admitted  in  the  case  of  bruised 
meat  that  you  considered  your  competitors? — We  did 
«t  one  time.  Tliere  was  the  experimnet  which  we 
tried  in  a  branch  which  we  could  not  easily  get  at 
ourselves. 

61»i.  Jlay  I  ask  you,  does  not  that  convey  the  idea 
of  combination?—!  do  not  know  whether  it  conveys 
the  idea  of  combination  or  not,  but  probably  it  might 
not  arise  <.nce  in  a  fortnight.  As  1  have  already 
pointed  out,  it  was  a  question  of  having  the  meat  re- 
tumed  or  sold  at  some  ridiculous  price  down  there. 
We  tried  that,  but  it  did  not  work  satisfactorily,  so 
far  as  1  .im  cuiicerned.  We  decided  to  close  our 
branches  us  quickly  as  we  could.  We  tried  all  ways 
to  make  them  pay,  but  we  could  not. 

6ia5.  If  you,  as  representative  of  Hammond's,  are 
»n  open  competition  with  Swift's  and  Armour's,  why, 
i.-i  this  particular  case,  should  you  consult  them  as  to 
tho  price  at  which  certain  meat  should  be  sold?— 
Simply  because  they  would  be  there,  and  would  be 
the  only  practical  men  to  be  got  at. 

6136.  Is  it  the  American  system  to  consult  your 
competitors  under  certain  circumstances?—!  don't 
know  what  the  American  system  is.  I  am  not  an 
American. 


6187.  You  are  trading  on  behalf  of  an  Americwi 
firm  ? — We  are  an  English  firm,  and  we  are  agents 
for  an  American  firm,  1  admit;  but  I  have  no  know- 
ledge of  what  the  American  system  of  trading  is.  I 
have  only  been  in  America  altogether  not  more  than 
five  or  six  weeks  in  my  life  at  odd  times. 

6138.  You  did  not  agree  with  me  when  I  suggest 
that  your  consultation  rather  indicates  some  combina- 
tion between  you? — No,  I  do  not  thinE'so  at  all. 

6139.  So  far  as  you  know,  is  there  any  financial 
connection  between  the  three  or  four  firms  known  as 
the  Beef  Trust  ? — !  have  no  knowledge  whatever  of 
any  financial  arrangement  at  all. 

6140.  Are  you  competing  together,  so  far  as  price 
is  concerned,  in  Smithfield? — Yes,  every  day. 

6141.  Bo  your  prices  vary  much  for  the  same 
article? — That  I  cannot  tell  you. 

6142.  But  you  have  already  told  us  that  you  make 
inquiries  ? — Yes,  I  make  inquiries  as  to  what  they 
are  making  of  their  best  beef ;  not  only  tlieirs,  but 
everyone  else's  who  has  meat  to  sell. 

6143.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  prices  do  not  vary  ? — 
For  the  choice  article  I  do  not  suppose  they  would 
vary  to  a  very  great  extent. 

6144.  The  prices  are  so  close  as  to  convey  to  an 
outsider  some  indication  of  am  understanding  be- 
tween you  I — if  you  go  to  a  Scotch  stall  and  asK.  the 
price  of  Scotch  hinUquarters  of  meat,  i  can  quite 
understand  half-a-dozen  men  quoting  the  same  price ; 
and  then,  another  man,  a  little  more  fortunate  in 
his  buyers,  may  quote  a  farthing  or  a  half-penny  a 
pound  more. 

6145.  So  far  as  your  provincial  managers  are  con- 
cerned, they  are  instructed  with  regard  to  price? — 
We  have  only  got  one  branch  in  the  country  now, 
as  I  have  already  told  you,  where  we  do  any  consider- 
able amount  of  beef  business — that  is,  Croydon. 
Our  custom  is  to  ring  them  up  on  the  telephone  every 
morning,  and  to  giv  e  them  our  London  market  price ; 
and  the  manager  gets  as  near  to  that  as  he  can. 

6146.  That  is  to  say,  he  may  go  above;  but,  he  is 
allowed  to  go  below  ? — It  is  very  rarely  he  gets  above  ; 
it  is  a  great  deal  more  frequent  that  he  gets  a  good 
deal  below,  I  am  sorry  tx)  say. 

6147.  Would  he  be  allowed  to  accept  a  lower  price, 
except  after  a  consultation  with  yourself? — He  never 
hears  from  me  until  I  see  his  sales  next  morning, 
unless  I  ring  him  up  on  the  telephone.  He  never 
rings  me  up. 

6148.  With  regard  to  these  meetings  that  take 
place ;  do  you  suggest  that  tliey  are  in  the  nature  of 

•  friendly  conversations  and  not  with  any  hard-and-fast 
business  purpose  in  view? — Certainly.  We  have  no 
time  to  waste  on  trivial  matters  ;  but  we  discuss  ail 
matters  in  connection  with  our  business  which  may 
come  up.  We  have  no  regular  association  like  the 
frozen-meat  people,  who  have  meetings  at  stated 
intervals. 

6149.  Then  you  only  meet  for  business  purposes? — 
Certainly ;  general  business  purposes. 

6150.  Could  you  define  those  purposes  ? — I  could 
not,  beyond  giving  you  an  instance  of  what  was  dis- 
cussed at  our  last  meeting;  that  was,  the  Local 
Government  Board  llegulations. 

6150o.  Do  you  seriously  suggest  to  the  Committee 
that  one  of  the  objects  of  your  meeting  is  not  to 
regulate  prices  ?— Certainly  not. 

6151.  And  not  to  regulate  supplies? — Certainly  not. 

6152.  (Mr.  Field.)  I  take  it  that  you  are  positive 
there  are  no  meetings  between  the  big  American 
firms,  according  to  your  evidence,  for  the  regulation 
of  prices  or  supplies? — That  is  so. 

6153.  Your  view  is  that  you  could  not  do  it  if  you 
were  inclined  ? — That  is  entirely  my  view ;  it  is  im- 
practicable. 

6154.  Now,  with  regard  to  the  regulations  re  im- 
porters' meat — I  am  aware  that  those  regulations 
have  been  issued — you  had  a  meeting  to  consider 
them  ? — Yes. 

6155.  That  concerns  you  gentlemen  because  it  is 
imported  meat  that  they  principally  yield  with? — 
Yes. 
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til66.  You  looked  upon  that  meeting  as  a  purely 
business  meeting  wliich,  properly,  should  be  confineil 
to  your  section  of  the  trade?— That  is  so. 

(il57.  With  regard  to  the  tenancy  in  the  market, 
Tou  say  that  the  Market's  Committee  do  not  care  to 
"have  companies  as  tenants? — That  is  so. 

6158.  Have  not  certain  companies  already  holdings 
under  the  Market's  Committee? — They  have;  but  the 
Market's  Committee  demand,  noT  only  the  name  of 
the  company,  but,  the  name  of  an  individual  as  well. 

6159.  So  that  they  may  have  some  one  responsible 
person  to  deal  with  ? — Yes. 

6160.  Your  stall  is  in  the  annexe? — Ko ;  we  have 
one  stall  in  what  I  should  call  the  east  end  of  the 
market,  which  is  nearest  the  city.  We  have  then  got 
a  second  stall  right  away  at  the  other  extreme  end, 
which  was  an  annexe,  and  it  is  an  annexe  at  the 
furthest  extreme  end  of  the  market,  which  is  called 
The  Village.  When  we  got  that  stall  there  was  quite 
a  number  of  stalls  empty — ^they  were  not  letting  at  all. 

6161.  You  helped  to  bring  business  to  it? — Yes,  we 
helped  to  bring  business  to  it. 

6165.  What  would  be  the  rents  of  these  stalls? — I 
am  sorry  I  have  not  got  it  here. 

6163.  But  you  are  only  a  weekly  tenant  ? — That  is  so. 

6164.  The  Corporation  claim  the  right  to  put  you 
out  whenever  they  choose  ? — That  is  so. 

6165.  The  bruised  meat  comes  from  the  other  side  ? 
— Yee.  It  would  not  be  seen  until  a  quarter  was  cut 
up. 

6166.  That  is,  chilled  meat?--Yes. 

6167.  With  regard  to  the  country  trade,  do  I  cor- 
rectly understand  you  to  say  that  there  is  no  arrange- 
ment of  any  kind  between  particular  firms  as  to  what 
parts  of  the  country  you  stay  in  ? — Not  as  far  as  I  am 
concerned. 

6168.  You  would  not  arrange  with  Swift's  or 
Armour's  and  say,  "  You  stay  here  and  I  will  go  some- 
where else  "  ? — There  is  no  such  arrangement  as  that. 

6169.  In  your  belief  that  does  not  take  place  ? — I 
do  not  know  anything  except  with  regard  to  myself. 
I  have  withdrawn  from  some  of  the  towns,  and  I 
mean  to  withdraw  from  some  more. 

6170.  So  far  as  you  are  aware,  there  is  no  arrange- 
ment made  between  the  other  firms  as  to  leaving  cer- 
tain firms  in  possession  of  certain  country  places? — 
Not  as  far  as  I  know. 

6171.  You  only  do  a  wholesale  business  there? — 
Yes. 

6172.  You  do  not  sell  any  retail  ?— No. 

6173.  The  reason  you  stat;^  why  the  American  firms 
went  into  Hmithfield  Market  and  jjbtained  stalls  is 
the  fact  that,  as  far  as  your  own  case  was  concerned, 
you  were  unfortunate  in  your  commissi<)n  men  ? — Tes. 

6174.  That  is  to  say,  the  commission  men  did  not 
deal  fairly  with  you  ? — I  would  not  like  to  put  it 
in  the  plural.  I  may  have  my  doubts  on  these  mat- 
ters, but  I  can  only  state  that  we  recovered  from  one 
firm  £7,000  and  exnen.ses. 

6176.  Your  own  experience  is  that  £7,000,  which 
should  have  lx*n  paid  into  your  firm,  was  retained 
by  a  certain  commission  man  using  false  weights  iind 
prices,  and  that  in  order  to  safeguard  yourselves  your 
firm  were  obligLxl  to  take  this  stall  in  the  market  and 
do  your  commission  businrssf-Tliat  is  so. 

6176.  That  is  your  own  experience  ?— That  is  my  own 

experience. 

6177.  In  your  opinion,  as  an  agent  here  in  England, 
and  knowing  nothing  apparently  of  what  goes  on  on 
the  other  side — because  nobody  does  who  comes  here — 
there  is  no  combination  in  the  nature  of  a  Trust  be- 
tween these  four  or  five  American  firms? — I  have  never 
seen  anything  approaching  it  in  the  24  years  I  have 
been  in  the  business.  If  it  had  existed  they  would 
have  acted  very  differently  from  what  they  did.  I 
have  been  in  the  market  and  seen  m«'at  chucked  away 
OT  given  away  month  after  month  at  what  I  knew 
to  Ix!  absurd  prir-es,  showing  an  enormous  loss. 

6178.  Arising  out  of  that  reply,  is  it  your  opinion 
that  the  English  market  is  very  largely  used  to  dis- 
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pose  of  a  quantity  of  meat  that  is  not  saleable  in  the 
United  States — that  is  to  say,  the  surplus  that  is  left 
over? — No,  I  do  not  think  that  is  so.  It  may  have 
been  so  to  some  extent  in  the  past,  but  I  do  not  think 
that  is  so,  and  more  especially  now  when  the  surplus 
is  getting  smaller  and  smaller. 

6179.  My  question  is  dealing  more  largely  with  the 
past  than  with  the  present,  because,  owing  to  the  in- 
crease of  population  and  the  increased  demand  for 
meat — possibly  not  the  increased  ratio  in  the  meat 
supply — the  surplus  is  less,  and  it  would  require  some 
explanation  as  to  why  meat  should  be  thrown  away 
here  and  sold  practically  for  nothing  if  there  was  a 
sale  for  it  in  the  United  States? — I  can  give  you  one 
reason — because  there  was  insane  competition  between 
the  exporters.  If  I  could  put  my  hand  on  my  letters 
to  our  people  they  would  bear  out  my  statement. 

6180.  (Chairman.)  I  should  be  very  glad  to  see  some 
of  your  letters? — I  am  speaking  of  many  years  ago, 
when  we  were  selling  the  very  best  American  hinds 
at  3id.  per  ptound,  and  fores  at  Is.  a  stone. 

6181.  Whom  was  the  competition  with  ?— Swift's, 
Morris,  Hammond  and  Armour's. 

6182.  If  you  could  show  us  any  letters  about  that, 
it  would  be  very  interesting? — I  am  going  bacE  seven 
years,  and  I  doubt  very  much  whether  I  have  my  own 
books. 

6183.  (Mr.  Field.)  The  fact  is  in  your  mind? — Very 
clearly.  If  I  wrote  once,  I  wrote  perhaps  50  times  on 
the  subject. 

6184.  Do  you  import  live  cattle  ? — No. 

6185.  You  do  not  know  whether  it  is  a  fact  that 
sometimes  these  people  have  lost  as  much  as  £3  per 
head  ? — I  do  not  ;  but  I  can  quite  understand  it  from 
what  the  dressed  meat  has  lost  that  it  would  be  so. 

6186.  (Mr.  Weddel.)  You  are  aware — it  would  be 
five  years  ago — that  the  principal  American  packers, 
no  doubt  possibly  to  some  extent  driven  by  the  keenness 
of  competition  that  then  existed  between  them,  were 
on  the  very  point  of  merger? — I  heard  that  talk  on  our 
side ;  but  how  much  truth  there  was  in  it  I  am  not 
in  a  position  to  say. 

6187.  I  do  not  think  there  is  very  much  doubt  that 
it  was  so.  It  did  not  eventuate,  and  you  have  seen  no 
sign  since  that  the  competition  has  become  less  keen? — ■ 
The  competition  has  not  been  less  keen  ;  but  the  im- 
ports have  been  lessened. 

6188.  But  possibly  on  the  other  side  the  competition 
has  been  less  keen,  though  it  may  not  amount  to  a 
complete  combination.  In  your  stalls .  in  Smithfield, 
you  say  that  your  trade  is  not  now  confined  to  any  one 
beef,  but  that  you  sell  South  American  beef  and  other 
things? — That  is  so. 

6189.  Is  that  at  the  H.  S.  Scott  stall?— Yes,  and  at 
the  other  stalls  as  well. 

6189a.  The  black  list  which  has  been  spoken  of. 
Di  von  say  that  you  do  not  know  of  any  actual  list 
of  that  kind?— No. 

61896.  Still,  there  is  no  doubt  that  when  one  of  your 
buyers  gets  behind  in  his  payments  it  very  soon  gets 
known  amongst  the  various  sellers? — Certainly. 

6189c.  So  that,  although  there  is  no  actual  list  in 
black  and  white,  it  is  pretty  well  known  ? — Yes  ;  we 
would  not  hesitate  to  tell  anyone  in  the  business  who 
came  to  us  for  information. 

6190.  (Mr.  Fountain.)  The  selling  stall  held  in  your 
name  is  on  account  of  the  Hammond  Beef  Company  ? 
— No ;  the  Hammond  Beef  Company  give  me  part  of 
my  supply,  of  course,  but,  as  I  have  already  stated, 
besides  what  they  give  me  we  either  get  more  from 
others  or  buy. 

6191.  It  is  a  private  business  which  is  quite  inde- 
pendent ?— Yes. 

6191a.  Do  you  sell  at  all  for  Swift's? — Yes,  but  very 
rarely.  1  have  sold  for  Swift's,  Armour,  Morris  and 
Cudahy  on  commission,  but  we  confine  ourselves,  as  we 
find  it  more  satisfactory,  at  that  stall  to  buying  what 
we  want. 

6192.  When  you  say  that  you  sell  for  Swift's,  you  do 
not  mean  the  Hammond  Beef  Company? — No;  1  am 
speaking  of  my  own  stall. 
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6102a.  Tlie  Hammoml  Beef  Company  does  not  sell 
for  any  of  these  American  companies  ? — No.  Not 
American  beef,  but  wo  sv!l  sonu-  Soutli  American  for 
Swift's  at  one  stall. 

6193.  They  are  only  selling  for  the  National  Pack- 
ing Company  ? — Yes. 

6194.  You  do  not  stll  live  catlle  at  all?— No,  we 
never  have. 

6195.  You  have  not  had  any  arrangement  with  the 
other  American  companies  as  to  the  meat  to  be  put 
on  the  Smithfield  Market,  except  in  the  case  of  meat 
that  was  nut  quite  up  to  condition  ? — We  have  had  no 
arrangement.  If  a  shipment  was  in  bad  condition, 
any  practical  man  would  know  that  it  must  be 
marketed.  And  1  would  probably  give  them  the 
quantity  in  the  ship,  and  they  would  know,  or  under- 
stand, that  it  had  to  be  marketed  as  quickly  as  ever 
it  could  be  if  I  was  to  save  it. 

6195a.  Does  it  seem  to  you  a  really  good  syst<-m  of 
carrying  on  business  not  to  be  in  close  consultation, 
with  the  other  companies?  Suppose  there  are  several 
companies  marketing  beef  on  the  market,  probably  it 
would  be  to  their  advantage  to  come  to  some  under- 
sUnding  as  to  the  quantities  to  be  put  on  the  market 
on  a  certain  day.  Do  not  you  think  it  would  be  to 
the  advantage  of  the  companies  to  make  an  arrange- 
ment of  that  sort  ? — I  do  not  think  it  would.  Iho 
meat  that  comes  has  got  to  be  marketed  sooner  or 
later,  and  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  any  advantage 
to  the  companies  to  get  together  a  meeting  and  arrange 
about  marketing  the  meat, 

C195b.  You  do  not  think  that  you  would  be  able  to 
get  a  better  price  and  avoid  gluts? — I  do  not  think  so, 
as  the  refrigerated  meat  cannot  be  held  more  than 
four  or  five  days. 

6196.  (Mr.  Wcdilcl.)  You  never  store  it,  practically? 
— Practically  we  do  not.  We  might  occasionally,  as- 
suming we  got  a  iK?remptory  notice  to  clear  a  ship 
in  24  hours.     Then  we  should  be  bound  to  store. 

G197.  {Mr.  Fountain.)  There  has  never  been  any 
attempt  to  keep  the  Smithfield  Market  starved,  so  as 
to  get  a  high  price  in  Smithfield,  which  would  affect 
the  price  at  the  country  depots  ? — No.  Smithfield  is 
too  big  a  j)lace  for  that.  It  is  not  practicable.  We 
are  only  a  very  small  percentage  of  the  supply  to 
Smithfield  Market. 

6197a.  Not  large  enough  to  control  it? — ^No. 

61976.  Suppose  that  a  large  portion  of  your  supplies 
was  held  over  on  a  given  day,  it  would  affect  the  price 
for  that  day? — It  might  affect  it  slightly,  but  only  to 
a  very  slight  extent. 

6197c.  It  is  not  big  enough  for  that  even? — No. 

6198.  (Chairman.)  I  am  not  quite  sure  that  I  yet 
understand  about  your  stalls.  Hammond's  have  got 
two  stalls  and  you  personally  have  got  another ?— Yes. 

6199.  In  that  stall  do  you  sell  for  other  firms  on 
commission  as  commission  agent? — Yes,  occjisionally. 

6200.  Is  not  that  a  rather  strange  relation  for  you 
if  you  are  the  employee  of  one  company  to  be  selling 
as  commission  agent  for  others?— I  do  not  think  so 
at  all.  I  took  that  stall,  naturally,  with  the  consent 
of  my  directors,  and  I  am  there  to  mjike  all  the  money 
I  can  out  of  it.  But  I  may  say  it  is  so  rare  that  I 
have  sold  within  perhaps  tho  last  two  years  only  eight 
or  ten  timee  on  commission.  All  the  balance  of  tho 
time  I  am  buying  far  mow  than  I  can  get  from  tho 
Hammond  Company  or  anyone  else  on  commission. 

6201.  (Mr.  FieM.)  On  your  own  account?— On  my 
own  account. 


6202.  (Chairman.)  I  understand  that  it  would  be 
quite  possible  to  carry  on  a  jobbing  business  without 
in  any  way  conflicting  with  your  business  as  agent 
of  Hammonds.  But  I  confess  that  I  still  feel  a  diffi- 
culty in  understanding  how  you  can  be  an  agent  for  sale 
for  two  competing  firms? — I  am  not,  in  ordinary 
circumstances,  for  Swift,  Morris  or  any  of  those  other 
firms.  It  is  only  in  the  event,  probably,  of  Hammond 
having  no  beef  or  sheep,  or  something  like  that,  that 
it  may  happen. 

6203.  As  to  your  capital ;  is  it  involved  in  this,  or 
is  it  the  Hammond  Bc^f  Company's  capital? — I  have 
a  certain  amount  of  capital  in  the  business. 

6204.  And  the  Hammond  Beef  Company  have  the 
rest  ? — That  is  so. 

6205.  The  National  Packing  Company  was  formed  in 
1903?— Yes. 

6206.  I  think  Mr.  Weddel  was  referring  to  the  tima 
when  there  were  rumours  of  a  merging  of  all  these 
packing  firms? — Yes. 

0207.  Did  not  yoa  hear  of  that  at  all — that  Armour, 
Swift  and  Morris  and  the  National  Packing  Company  ? 
— I  heard  of  it,  certainly.  But  I  did  not  hear  of  it  in 
such  a  manner  that  I  could  say  that  it  was  absolutely 
correct  or  not ;  I  had  no  official  knowledge  of  it. 

6208.  Have  you  any  doubt  of  it?— Really,  I  cannot 
either  affirm  or  contradict  it.  What  might  have  been 
the  case  years  ago,  might  not  be  the  case  now. 

0209.  Have  you  been  in  America  since  then  ? — I  was 
in  America  about  two  years  ago,  from  last  summer. 

6210.  Did  you  not  then  hear  that  there  had  been 
an  inquiry  by  the  Commissioner  of  Corporations  into 
the  beef  industry  ?— I  heard  generally  that  there  had 
been  such  an  inquiry. 

6211.  You  had  not  the  curiosity,  I  suppose,  to  look 
at  the  report  ? — I  have  not  read  the  report. 

6212.  (Mr.  Bowerman.)  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  Ham- 
mond's hold  Nos.  138  and  139  and  382  Smithfield?— 
138  and  139  is  Hammond's  stall.  No.  382  is  at,  what 
we  call.  The  Village. 

6213.  Is  it  your  suggestion  that  the  Corporation 
declined  to  grant  any  other  holding  to  the  same  com- 
pany ? — When  they  were  applying,  they  were  told  that 
no  further  stalls  could  be  let  in  the  name  of  a  com- 
pany. 

6214.  Was  there  any  special  reason  given  for  t^at? 
— Not  that  I  remember.  I  am  speaking  of  eight  years 
ago. 

6215.  Did  your  company  take  steps  to  get  another 
holding  in  another  way  ? — Yes. 

6216.  How  long  a  time  can  you  keep  your  beef  after 
taking  it  from  the  ship? — You  have  either  to  market 
it  or  store  it. 

G217.  How  long  can  you  keep  it  in  the  store  ? — I 
would  not  like  to  say  how  long.  It  might  be  two  cr 
three  weeks  ;  but  it  would  be  deteriorating  all  the 
time. 

6218.  How  long  can  you  keep  it  before  any  appre- 
ciable deterioration  commences? — No  time  at  all. 

6219.  (Mr.  Field.)  Four  or  five  days?— The  next  day 
it  deteriorates. 

6220.  (Mr.  Bou-erman.)  Could  you  state  what  would 
be  the  difference,  in  your  view,  at  the  end,  in  the 
value  per  stone? — As  to  actual  value,  independent  tf 
the  marltel,  in  a  fortnight's  time  you  would  have  a 
depreciation  of  probably  4d.  per  stone. 


The  Committee  adjourned  to  Monday,  18th  January. 
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Lord  ROBERT  CECIL,  K.C.,  M.P.  (Chairman). 


C.  W.  BowEBMAX,  Esq.,  M.P. 
W.  Field,  Esq.,  M.P. 


H.  FouNTAix,  Esq. 
W.  Weddel,  Esq. 

Peect  Ashley,  Esq.  (Secretary). 


Mr.  W.  Cr.  S.  Adams,  examined. 


6221.  (Chairman.)  I  think  you  represent  the  Irish 
Agricultural  Department? — The  Department,  of  Agri- 
culture and  Technical  Instruction  for  Ireland. 

6222.  And  you  have  been  good  enough  to  prepare  for 
us  certain  tables  as  to  the  cattle  trade  in  Ireland  ? — 
Yes.* 

6223.  I  think  you  put  these  tables  forward  as  show- 
ing the  extent  of  the  Irish  live  stock  and  dead  meat, 
imports  and  exports? — Yes. 

6224.  And  they  are  supplementary  to  other  tables 
w©  have  had? — ^Yes. 

6225.  Would  you  take  those  tables  and  explain  to 
us  what  it  is  they  show  ? — Table  1  shows  the  number  of 
animals  exported  from  Ireland  distinguishing  the 
cattle  under  different  headings,  fat  cattle,  store  cattle, 
and  then  there  are  some  other  minor  columns. 

6226.  That  shows  that  the  number  of  cattle  has 
been  increasing  in  recent  years  in  Ireland? — It  shows 
that  the  export,  if  anything,  has  been  increasing.  The 
number  of  cattle  in  Ireland  has  also  been  increasing. 

6227.  That  does  not  show  the  number  of  cattle  in 
Ireland  at  the  time,  it  only  shows  the  exports? — ^Yes. 
I  did  not  think  it  desirable  to  repeat  the  figures  Mr. 
Hooker  furnished  to  the  Committer,  in  which  the 
number  of  cattle  in  Ireland  is  shown.  In  1897  there 
were  4,463,9.3.5  cattle  in  Ireland,  and  in  1907  there 
were  4,674,834.  There  was  thus  a  considerable  in- 
crease in  tho  number. of  cattle  in  Ireland — 200,000  in 
the  t«n  years.  I  think  that  1897  is  a  verj-  fair  year  to 
take.  In  1897  the  total  export  was  746,869  and  in 
1907  it  was  843,010,  nearly  100,000  increase. 

6228.  That  increase  has  taken  place  in  the  export  of 
what  kind  of  cattle? — Mainly  in  the  export  of  stores. 

6229.  What  do  you  say  as  to  the  fat  cattle  trade? — 
The  fat  cattle  trade  has  not  generally  more  than  held 
its  own.  In  the  diagram  handed  in  ono  gets  a  graphic 
representation  of  the  change  that  has  taken  place.  The 
store  cattle  is  represented  by  tho  red  line  and  the  fat 
cattle  by  the  black  line. 

6230.  That  shows  it  at  a  glance? — Yes.  There  has 
been  rather  a  decline  than  otherwise  in  the  fat  cattle. 

6231.  And  a  very  decided  increase  in  the  export  of 
stores  ? — Yes.  But  while  the  larger  part  of  tho  trade 
is  in  stores,  this  store  supply  feeds  and  helps  to  main- 
tain, the  British  supply  of  home-fed  cattle,  and  there- 
fore is  of  interest  in  the  development. 

6232.  What  about  the  quality  of  the  cattle?— It  is 
admitted  that  the  quality  of  the  cattle  has  improved 
in  recent  years. 

6233.  Tlierefore  the  importance  of  the  cattle  trade 
has  increased  rather  than  diminished  ? — I  would  say 
so. 

♦  Vide  Appendix  I.  (4). 


6234.  I  do  not  know  that  wo  need  go  too  much  into 
detail  about  sheep.  I  think  we  are  all  satisfied  that 
there  is  no  question  of  combination  so  far  as  mutton  is 
concerned,  therefore  we  will  take  that  very  shortly. 
There  again,  on  the  whole,  the  situation  is  satisfac- 
tory?— There  is  a  slight  tendency  to  a  fall  in  sheep, 
comparing,  for  example,  the  situation  now  with  the 
situation  ten  years  ago.  The  number  of  sheep  in  Ire- 
land and  the  annual  export  have  been  greater  of  recent 
years  than  in  the  eighties. 

6235.  There  has  been  very  little  permanent  change? 
I  think  that  is  the  result? — Yes.  The  number  of 
sheep  in  Ireland  in  1897  was  4,157,581  and  in  1907 
3.815,995.  Tho  export  to  Great  Britain  in  1897  was 
810,264  and  in  1907  663,363. 

6236.  Broadly  speaking,  there  is  a  very  large  export 
of  live  stock  and  dead  meat? — It  is  estimated  at 
between  16  and  17  million  sterling. 

6237.  That  is  broadly  the  result  of  Table  1  ?— Yes. 

C238.  Tl\en  as  to  Table  2  ?— lliat  is  simply  put  in  to 
show  that  the  imports  of  cattle,  sheep  and  pigs  are 
very  small  into  Ireland. 

6239.  That  is  quite  clear  from  the  table.  I  do  not 
think  we  need  elaborate  it.  Now  as  to  Tables  3  and 
4? — Tables  3  and  4  are  put  in  bscause  they  show  us 
the  quantities  and  values.  The  first  table  only  deals 
with  live  stock  and  only  deals  with  numbers.  Tables 
3  and  4  deal  with  export  of  live  stock  and  dead  meat, 
and  it  is  only  since  1904  that  we  have  had  any  record 
of  this  trade. 

0240.  The  only  considerable  dead  meat  trade  now  is 
in  bacon  and  ham  ? — The  only  considerable  import  and 
the  only  considerable  export  likewise. 

C241.  It  is  true  of  both?— Yes. 

0242.  It  is  rather  odd  that  there  should  be  a  very 
laige  import  and  a  very  largo  export.  Is  that  quite 
normal  ? — Well,  the  explanation  is  that  the  import  is 
very  largely  Americah  bacon  of  cheaper  quality, 
whereas  the  Irish  bacon  is  of  fine  quality,  and  obtains 
a  much  higher  price. 

6243.  You  import  bacon  from  America,  and  you 
export  Irish  bacon? — American  bacon  is  imported 
because  it  is  cheaper  bacon. 

6244.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  imports  of  dead  meat, 
whether  beef  or  mutton,  are  of  small  importance  to 
Ireland  ? — Yes,  but  the  increase  in  the  four  yeai-s  over 
which  tlieio  has  been  a  record  is,  I  think,  interesting. 

0245.  That  increase  is  almost  entirely  in  bacon? — 
No.  Take  the  imports  in  Table  4.  Take  beef.  In 
1904  we  found  evidence  of  import  of  94,732  cwt.  That 
increased  considerably  in  1905  and  1900.  In  1907, 
on  the  other  hand,  there  has  been  a  falling  away.  The 
quantity  is  not  large  relative  to  the  total  home  pro- 
ductioUj  but  it  is,  at  the  same  time,  a  very  interesting 
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import  into  a  conntiy  which  is  its;lf  so  large  a  pro- 
ducer of  beef.  It  is  mainly  said  to  be  frozen  and 
chilled  meat. 

6246.  Wiich  would  it  be  most?— I  cannot  tell. 
(Mr.  Fiild.)  Frozen.     It  could  not  be  chilled. 
(Chairman.)  I  should  have  thought  frozen. 
(Mr.  Fiild.)  It  is  very  hard  to  kt«p  chilkd  meat. 

6347.  (n»/iieM.)  May  I  draw  attention  t/>  the  im- 
port of  mutton.  It  was  only  10,914  cwt  in  1004, 
and  it  rose  to  40,721  in  1905,  to  62,136  in  1906,  and 
to  6fi,040  in  1907.     That  is  an  interesting  point. 

6248.  (Chairmnii.)  Then  as  to  Table  5?— Table  5 
gives  the  same  information  put  in  such  a  form  as  to 
show  the  value  of  the  Irish  export  to  Great  Britain  as 
comiiared  with  the  total  import  from  foreign  and 
Colonial  countries  to  the  United  Kingdom. 

6249.  That  seems  to  show  that  as  far  as  beef  is 
concerned  Ireland  is  not  an  imponant  source  of  supply 
to  us  ? — So  far  as  dead  meat  is  concerned  ;  the  trade 
from  Ireland  is  a  live  stock  trade. 

6250.  As  far  as  live  cattle  is  concerned  it  is  very 
important  ? — Yes. 

6251.  It  represents  indeed  more  than  half  of  the 
value  of  the  cattle,  quite  apart  from  the  numbers? — 
Yes.     And  in  1908  it  is  still  further  up. 

6252.  It  comes  to  about  a  third  of  imported  sup- 
plies taking  beef  and  cattle  together  ? — Yes.  It  is  also 
Very  important  in  bacon  and  hams. 

6253.  Then  table  6?— Table  6  is  simply  handed  in 
as  one  which  may  bear  on  some  point  of  the  inquiry 
by  the  Committee.  It  shows  in  narrower  compass  the 
way  in  which  the  supplies  come  in.  The  fat  stock 
coming  in  in  the  first  months  of  the  year  aro  mainly 
stall  fed,  whereas  the  fat  stock  coming  in  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  year — in  the  autumn  months — are  mainly 
what  are  called  grass  fed. 

6254.  Then  you  tell  us  that  most  of  the  fat  stock 
goes  to  the  North  and  Midland  towns  ? — Yes. 

6255.  I  think  we  might  take  your  summary  of  the 
position,  but  perhaps  before  that  we  had  better  have 
your  figures? — The  figures  indicate  the  direction  that 
Irish  cattle  follow  and  the  chief  markets.  They  are 
rather  important. 

6256.  Perhaps  you  will  read  them  out  ?— In  1907  out 
of  292,337  fat  cattle  exported,  130,502  were  shipped 
direct  to  Liverpool,  27,123  to  Manchester,  35,873  to 
Holyhead,  7,285  to  Heysham,  7,389  to  Fleetwood, 
10,634  to  Silloth,  w'hile  to  Fishguard  16,51fl,  and  to 
Bristol  5,473.  To  Glasgow  there  were  sent  32,772, 
to  Ayr  7,287,  and  to  Ardrossan  5,231.  Thus  to  sum 
up  the  above — (1)  Tliere  is  a  large  annual  export  from 
Ireland  to  Great  Britain  of  fat  cattle,  fat  sheep  and 
pigs ;  (2)  there  is  also  a  large  export  of  store  cattle  ; 
(8)  the  imports  into  Ireland  of  cattle,  sheep  and  pigs 
are  very  small ;  (4)  there  is  practically  no  export  of 
beef  or  mutton  from  Ireland,  and  there  is  a  relatively 
small,  but  in  recent  years  increased,  import  of  foreign 
and  Colonial  beef  and  mutton  ;  (5)  there  is  a  very 
large  export  of  bacon  and  hams  and  also  a  consider- 
able export  of  pork,  and  there  is,  on  the  other  hand,  a 
large  import  into  Ireland  of  bacon  and  hams  mainly 
American ;  (6)  the  supply  of  Irish  fat  stock  goes 
mainly  to  the  North  and  Midlands  of  England  and 
also  to  Glasgow. 

6267.  Now  we  cosie  to  the  most  important  part 
perhaps  from  our  point  of  view  in  the  whole  of  the 
evidence,  that  is.  as  regards  the  organisation  and 
co-opt-ration  in  the  cattle  supplies  from  Ireland  to 
Great  Britain.  What  do  you  say  as  to  that? — The 
trade  is  carried  on  by  a  large  number  of  dealers  and 
shippers,  who  so  far  as  is  known  act  independently. 

6268.  May  you  not  go  further  and  say  that  practic- 
ally they  do  act  independently  ? — Yes.  Independently 
of  any  large  trusts  like  the  American  Trusts. 

6259.  You  say  that  in  Ireland  of  recent  years  a  num- 
ber of  establishments  have  been  opened  throughout  the 
country  in  which  chilled  and  frozen  meat  are  sold  ? — 
I  had  better  not  make  it  chilled  or  frozen.  I  had 
better  say  imported  foreign  and  Colonial  meat. 

6260.  It  is  not  a  very  large  amount  of  meat? — No. 

6261.  (3/r.  Bmcerman.)  You  use  the  word  inde- 
pendently of  any  large  Trusts  like  America.     What  do 


you  mean  by  that  ? — I  mean  that  I  cannot  say  how 
far  there  is  organisation  amongst  buyers.  There  are  a 
great  many  firms  who  largely  depend  for  their  supplies- 
on  Irish  stock,  and  I  do  not  know  what  number  of 
buyers  they  mav  have  or  agents  acting  for  them  as. 
buyers.  It  would  be  wrong  to  imagine  that  the  whole-  • 
thing  is  absolutely  disorganised. 

6262.  Are  you  satisfied  as  an  official  of  the  Board 
that  a  Trust  does  exist  among  the  Americans  ?-^I  am. 
afraid  that  is  not  a  question  on  which  I  have  any 
mandate  to  speak. 

6263-4.  (Mr.  Field.)  I  note  in  Table  1  you  sajr 
"  other  cattle,  6221."  Is  not  that  principally  milk 
cows? — These  are  all  done  milk  cows. 

6265.  Where  have  you  the  milk  cows  ? — The  milk 
cows  are  largely  included  in  the  stoi»  cattle  for  breed- 
ing purposes.  From  this  year  forward  we  wUl  be  able- 
to  tell  the  number  of  them. 

6266.  I  think  the  milk  cows  ought  to  be  put  in  a. 

table  by  themselves.     They  are  not  for  fattening  pur- 
poses but  for  breeding  purposes  ? — Yes. 

0267.  Have  you  any  idea  of  the  number  for  1908 — I 
think  there  has  been  an  increase  all  round  ? — Tliere 
is  an  increase  in  the  total  numl)er  oi  cattle  to  begin 
with.  The  export  of  fat  cattle  in  1908  was 
258,972,  the  export  of  store  cattle  was  529,042, 
and  the  export  of  other  cattle  was  9,739.  The  export 
of  calyes  was  64,881,  giving  a  total  of  862,634  against 
a  total  of  843,010  for  1907. 

6268.  That  was  on  account  of  the  fact  that  the  Irish 
people  were  not  able  to  feed  cattle  so  w^ell  last  year. 
Last  year  was  a  bad  year  for  them  ? — Yes. 

6269.  Now,  as  to  sheep.  We  practically  supply  all 
live  sheep  to  the  United  Kingdom  ? — Yes. 

6270.  And  there  is  practically  no  dead  mutton  that. 
goes  from  Ireland  to  England  ? — No. 

6271.  As  regards  the  number  of  animals  imported 
into  Ireland,  as  a  matter  of  fact  only  pedigree  animals 
are  required  for  breeding  as  a  rule,  or  Scotch  ewes  for 
breeding  and  show  purposes  ? — Mainly  pedigree  cattle. 

6272.  There  are  a  good  many  Scotch  sheep  come  over 
for  the  purpose  of  breeding  lambs.  Those  are  practi- 
cally all  that  come  over? — Yes. 

C273.  Have  you  any  statistics  about  the  quantity 
of  dead  meat  imported  into  Ireland  in  1908? — Not 
yet. 

(Mr.  Field.)  I  think  it  comes  from  two  ports,  and 
1  want  the  Committee  to  take  note  of  this.  I  have 
a  letter  from  Belfast. 

(Chairman.)  Would  it  not  be  better  to  put  that  in. 
when  you  come  to  give  your  own  evidence  later? 

6274.  (Mr.  Field.)  Very  well.  Have  you  any  idea 
how  that  trade  is  carried  on?  Has  your  department 
taken  any  cognisance  of  the  import  of  dead  meat  to> 
Ireland  ? — Do  you  mean  as  to  where  it  comes  from  ? 

6275.  Where  it  comes  from,  who  takes  it,  or  any- 
thing else  about  it  ? — I  could  not  tell  what  i<i  the  case 
with  regard  to  inspection.  The  only  cognisanc;  we 
have  of  it  is  the  fact  that  it  is  coming  in.  We  get 
a  record  of  it  as  far  as  we  can. 

6276.  Do  you  gat  that  record  from  every  port? — Yefc 

6277.  Dublin  and  Belfast  are,  I  think,  the  principal 
ports  ? — Yes. 

6278.  Some  may  go  to  Cork  and  some  to  Sligo? — 
There  would  be  very  little  coming  into  other  places. 
It  is  mainly  Dublin  and  Belfast. 

6279.  The  reason  I  want  this  information  is  because 
this  is  a  thing  in  which  we  are  most  interested.  Are 
you  aware,  or  iiave  you  made  enquiries,  as  to  the 
way  in  which  this  meat  is  imported,  and  whether  the 
diilerent  firms  comT)ete  with  one  anotlier  or  whether 
certain  spheres  of  geographical  influence  are  left  for 
certain  firms  to  work  ? — I  do  not  know  about  it. 

6280.  Would  it  not  be  a  useful  inquiry  for  your 
department  to  make  ? — I  would  like  you  to  suggest 
that  matter  to  the  Secretary  himself. 

0281.  Do  you  know  the  class  of  dead  meat  imporied? 
As  a  matter  of  fact  it  is  nearly  all  frozen  meatt — I 
take  that  from  you. 
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6282.  Are  you  aware,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  there  are 
none  of  the  cross-Channel  steamers  fitted  ud  in  order 
to  bring  refrigerated  meat  in  a  proper  condition.     It 

is  nearly  all  fi-ozen  meat? — As  a  rule  it  is. 

6283.  There  is  only  one  other  point  on  which  I 
"wish  to  ask  a  question.  You  said  that  dealers  and 
men  generally  in  the  cattle  trade  in  Ireland  act  in- 
depently  of  one  another.  That  is  your  Impression  T — 
My  impression  is  that  there  is  nothing  comparable 
with  what  is  alleged  to  exist  in  the  American  trade. 

6284.  Do  you  know,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  no 
jkind  of  co-operation  exists  to  prevent  what  you  would, 
call  cut-throat  competition  between  these  men? — I 
have  heard  it  stated. 

6285.  Are  you  aware  of  the  fact  that  thev  do  not 
•combine  to  obtain  better  rates  for  freight  and  insur- 
ance?— I  am  aware  there  is  no  such  combination  as  is 
-stated  to  exist  in  the  American  trade. 

6286.  Is  it  your  opinion  that,  owing  to  the  superior 
ocmbination  of  the  importers  both  from  the  colonies 
and  America  and  other  countries,  that  they  enjoy  a 
superior  commercial  advantage  and  facilities  for  trade 
which  our  men  have  not  the  sense  to  look  for? — 
Ortainly. 

6287.  And  so  far  from  anything  in  the  nature  of 
a  trust  or  oo-operation  existing  amongst  men  who  are 
•engaged  in  the  cattle  and  live  stock  trade  in  Ireland, 
it  is  quite  the  other  way? — Yes.  I  believe  co-opera- 
tion on  these  lines  is  helpful  and  economic. 

6288.  I  entirely  agree  with  you.  So  far  as  Irish 
trade  is  concerned,  we  have  gone  on  exactly  the  oppo- 
site line  to  those  men  with  whom  we  are  competing? 
— I  think  they  have  just  let  it  drift  in  Ireland. 

(Mr.  Field.)  And  allowed  the  other  men  to  come  in 
and  capture  our  market. 

(Chairman.)  It  has  not  been  captured  yet. 

6289.  (Mr.  Field.)  Very  nearly.  Have  yon  any 
knowledge  of  any  kind  of  facilities  given  bv  the  rail- 
way companies  to  the  importers  of  dead  meat  in  re- 
gard to  the  carriage  of  that  meat  to  inland  towns  in 
Ireland?  Do  they  get  more  favourable  terms  for  that? 
— I  cannot  tell  you. 

6290.  Are  you  aware  that  in  most  towns  in  Ireland 
at  the  present  time  foreign  meat  is  sold — in  Athlone, 
for  instance,  in  the  centre  of  Ireland? — I  know  there 
are  supplies  of  this  colonial  and  foreign  meat  being 
vended  in  ditlerent  parts  of  Ireland.  I  cannot  say  in 
what  places. 

6291.  Do  you  know  who  sends  in  this  meat? — No. 

6292.  Is  it  your  opinion,  as  an  official  of  the  De- 
partment, that  the  operations  of  that  nebulous 
-quantity  called  a  trust  have  been  prejudicial  to  the 
kittle  trade  in  Ireland  ?— That  is  a  very  difficult  ques- 
tion to  answer. 

(Mr.  Field.)  It  is  more  or  less  of  a  conundrum,  I 
suppose. 

6293.  (Mr.  Weddel.)  I  note  that  on  the  whole  the 
«xporta  from  Ireland  of  store  cattle  have  gone  ahead 
considerably  on  the  average? — Yes. 

6294.  Can  you  tell  when  the  import  of  store  cattle 
from  Canada  was  stopped  ?  Had  the  one  anything  to 
do  with  the  other  ? — I  think  it  was  in  1892. 

6295.  The  figures  have  gone  up  a  good  deal  since 
that  time.  In  1892  the  figures  were  just  about  low- 
water  mark? — If  you  look  at  diagram  4  it  is  illus- 
trated there. 

6296.  It  must  have  made  a  difference  to  Ireland. 
There  is  no  doubt  about  it  having  made  a  beneficial 
difference  1 — Yes. 


6297.  (Mr.  Fountain.)  1  understand  that  no  live 
cattle  are  importtd  into  Ireland  from  foreign  coun- 
tries ? — No. 

6298.  As  regards  the  dead  meat  imported  into 
Ireland,  do  you  know  how  much  of  it  conies  vid  Great 
Britain  and  how  much  comes  direct? — 1  think  it  all 
comes  via  Great  Britain. 

(Mr.  Field.)  The  greater  proj>ortion — 90  per  cent. 

6299.  (Mr.  Fountain.)  I  take  it  that  the  big 
American  houses  have  no  branches  in  Ireland? — I 
would  not  like  to  say  that.  The  connection  between 
Liverpool  and  Dublin  is  so  close. 

6300.  They  would  act  vid  their  houses  in  tho 
United  Kingdom  and  not  direct  with  America? — I 
cannot  say  that. 

6301.  As  regards  this  question  of  bacon,  it  is  rather 
puzzling.  You  said  that  the  imported  bacon  is  of  a 
cheaper  grade,  but  the  values  given  in  these  tables 
are  almost  identical  ? — You  will  find  that  the  one  is 
a  little  cheaper.  Last  year  the  tendency  on  the 
American  bacon  was  to  go  up- 

6302.  The  average  value  of  your  exported  bacon  was 
£2-9  per  cwt.,  and  that  of  your  imported  bacon  £2-8 
per  cwt.  There  is  very  little  difference? — There  is  a 
difference  in  the  two.  I  daresay  the  difference  varies 
in  different  years  according  to  the  state  of  supplies, 
just  in  the  same  way  as  the  price  of  beef  varies.  The 
main  explanation  of  the  large  import  of  American 
bacon  is  that  it  is  cheaper  than  the  Irish  bacon. 

6303.  Is  it  Canadian  bacon  or  American  bacon? — I 
think  it  is  both. 

(Mr.  Field.)  There  is  an  enormous  quantity  of 
Danish  bacon  that  comes  in.  The  Danish  bacon  is 
nearly  as  good  as  ours.  Fat  American  bacon  cannot 
be  sold  now,  and  the  foreign  bacon  is  of  an  entirely 
different  character  to  what  it  used  to  be. 

6304.  (Mr.  Fountain.)  The  export  value  is  not 
the  value  realised  in  England  ? — There  is  a  difference ; 
the  export  value  is  the  value  f.o.b.  in  Ireland. 

6305.  Table  5  gives  the  total  exports  from  Ireland  of 
live  and  dead  meat.  Table  6  also  gives  the  total 
exports  from  Ireland  of  live  cattle,  but  the  two  tables 
do  not  agree  ? — I  can  give  you  an  explanation  of  that. 
Is  it  not  a  question  of  the  fresh  mutton  and  fresh 
beef  not  agreeing  ? 

6306.  I  am  speaking  of  the  exports  of  cattle  from 
Ireland.  The  figures  do  not  agree? — You  must  remem- 
ber that  in  Table  6  you  have  only  got  fat  stores,  and 
that  you  have  not  got  calves  and  other  cattle  included. 
We  are  simply  dealing  in  Table  6  with  the  two  com- 
paratively finished  articles.  There  is  a  slight  difference 
in  the  fresh  mutton  and  fresh  beef  figures,  but  that  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  one  is  taken  from  the  monthly 
statement  of  trade,  and  the  other  from  tho  annual 
statement.     The  monthly  statement  is  provisional. 

6307.  (Mr.  Field.)  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  we  send 
more  live  stock  from  Ireland  to  Great  Britain,  par- 
ticularly cattle  and  sheep,  than  all  the  rest  of  the 
world  combined  ? — Yes. 

6308.  Almost  double,  in  fact?— Yes. 

6309.  It  is  a  fact  I  want  to  get  into  the  nfinds  of 
the  Committee  that  the  live  stock  trade  of  Ireland  is 
practically  of  supreme  importance  to  Great  Britain. 
Most  people  are  unaware  of  the  fact  that  notwith- 
standing the  great  foreign  competition  we  send  double 
as  much  live  stock  into  Great  Britain  as  the  rest  of 
the  world  combined,  and  that  we  have  a  cleaner  bill  of 
health  ? — It  is  more  marked  in  1908  than  it  is  in  1907, 
but  I  have  not  the  figures  here. 

6310.  And  we  have  a  cleaner  bill  of  cattle  health 
than  any  other  country  in  the  world?— Yes. 


Mr.  W.  Archee,  examined. 


o311.  (Chairman.)  You  are  a  partner  in  the  firm  of 
Archer  and  Dawson? — Of  Archer  and  Sulzberger, 
formerly  Archer  and  Dawson. 

6312.  When  did  it  change  ? — I  think  about  three 
jears'last  November.     My  partner,  Mr.  Dawson,  died. 


Mr.  Sulzberger  was  practically  in  the  firm  then.  It 
was  Archer,  Dawson  and  Sulzberger.  Now  it.  is 
Archer  and  Sulzberger. 

6313.  It  is  an  Engli-sh  company,  I  suppose?— Yes, 
quite. 
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6814   How  ait)  the  shares  held?-Th6re  arc  not  any 
■hares.     My  partner  and  I  tinJ  the  capital. 

6315.  You  are  the  sole  shareholders?— Absolutely. 

631C.  Is  Mr.  Sulzberger  anv  connection  of  Mr.  Sulz- 
berger in  America?— Mo  is  the  same  man. 

6317.  A  partner  of  Schwarzschild  and  Sulzberger?— 
Y«. 

6S18.  That  is  the  American  firm  ?— Yes. 

6319  How  arc  the  shares  held?-They  are  held 
principally  in  the  Sulzberger  family. 

6320.  Is  Mr.  Schwarzschild  still  alive?— He  is  dead. 

6821.  And  Mr.  Sulzberger,  is  he  alive?— Yes. 

6M2.  Is  he  an  American  ?— I  take  it  he  is  a 
naturalised  American.  Ho  is  really  a  German  by 
birth. 

6323.  And  you  ?— I  am  English. 

6324.  You  more  or  less  represent  the  American  firm 
in  England?— Yes.     We  are  agents  solely. 

6325.  You  are  sole  agents  of  Schwarzschild  and 
Sulzberger?- Yes. 

6326.  And  do  you  sell  their  meat?— Yes,  and  other 
products. 

6327.  And  that  is  the  whole  of  your  business?— 
Exactly. 

6328.  Do  you  sell  it  as  agents,  or  do  you  buy  it 
from  them  and  resell  it?— We  have  it  on  commission. 

6329.  And  you  charge  them  a  certain  commission 
for  selling  it  ?— We  charge  commission  for  selling. 

6330.  What  are  tlie  principal  products  that  you 
sell  ?— Chilled  beef,  pork,  and  all  box  goods. 

6331.  Mutton?— Very  seldom  mutton.  We  have 
sold  it. 

6332.  Is  chilled  beef  a  large  part  of  your  business?— 
The  principal,  and  live  cattle. 

6333.  Where  do  you  do  your  live  cattle  trade?— 
Deptford  and  Birkenhead. 

6334.  Both?— Yes. 

6335.  Where  do  you  export  from? — From  New  York 
principally. 

6336.  Any  other  ports  ?— Sometimes  we  liave  had 
things  from  Newport  News. 

6337.  From  Canada?— Very  seldom.  We  have  had 
consignments  from  Canada. 

6338.  Do  you  deal  in  Canadian  cattle  at  all? — 
When  we  have  to  sell  any  of  them  on  commission. 

6339.  Is  thit  often  ?— No. 

6340.  I  mean  not  only  cattle  from  Montreal  or 
Canadian  ports,  but  a  certain  amount  of  Canadian 
cattle  come  through  the  United  States?— We  get,  of 
course,  some  Canadian  cattle  from  America. 

6341.  Is  that  a  regular  part  of  your  trade?— Yes. 

6342.  Who  do  you  deal  with  ?— All  these  cattle  are 
consigned  to  us  on  commission. 

6343.  Who  are  they  consigned  by? — By  Schwarz- 
schild and  Sulzberger. 

6344.  You  do  not  know  where  it  comes  from  to  Mr. 
Sulzberger? — I  could  not  say  definitely.  It  is  im- 
possible to  say  tlie  different  States  the  cattle  come 
from.  They  comfc  from  all  over  America,  principally 
from  Chicago.  They  are  bought  in  different  markets. 
Some  are  boaight  in  Kansas  City  and  some  are  bought 
in  New  York,  but  not  very  often  there. 

6345.  With  reference  to  your  business  relations. 
You  are  not  the  only  American  firm  having  repre- 
sentatives here? — Yes.  We  are  the  only  people  that 
sell  here  on  commission.  All  the  other  firms  have 
Idieir  own  representatives  direct. 

6346.  Take  Swift's,  for  instance? — Swift's  have 
their  own  people. 

6347.  Swift's  is  an  English  company  ?— Yes,  but  it 
is  all  managed  by  American  people.  They  send  their 
own  people  from  America  and  hire  a  few  here.  They 
run  their  business  direct  and  charge  themselves  the 
commission,   whereas  we  sell  on  commission. 


6348.  I  am  not  quite  sure  that  I  understand  your 

definition  ? — The  goods  are  sent  to  us  on  commission, 
and  we  charge  commission.  We  are  the  only  English 
firm  that  do  that.  All  the  others  have  their  own. 
people  here. 

6349.  In  other  words  the  English  companies  have 
no  real  independent  existence? — No.  The  Americans 
practically  do  their  own  business  here.  Tliey  have 
their  own  people.  We  are  in  an  independent  position 
entirely.  Ours  is  an  English  firm  to  represent  an 
-American  firm  here. 

6350.  Do  you  do  business  for  anybody  except  the 
American  firm?— Very  seldom. 

6351.  Of  course,  you  know  the  object  of  our  in- 
quiry?— I  do  not  quite  know  the  object,  but  I  have 
some  idea  of  it.     I  have  heard  a  little  about  it. 

6352.  Do  you  know  the  reference  to  us — the  subject 
wo  have  been  asked  to  inquire  into?  Broadly  speak- 
ing, it  is  combinations  in  the  meat  trade.  That  is 
piincipally  what  we  wish  to  ask  you  about? — Yes. 

6353.  Do  you  think  there  is  any  combination  be- 
tween any  American  firms  in  England? — I  do  not 
tliink  there  is  a  combination.  I  do  not  think  there 
very  well  could  be — not  in  the  sense  of  a  combination. 
They  might  have  little  understandings  together  or 
something  like  that,  but  no  combination. 

6354.  You  mean  to  say  that  there  is  nothing  in 
the  nature  of  all  the  undertakings  being  worked  as 
one  undertaking? — Absolutely  impossible. 

6355.  What  do  you  think  they  could  do  and  do  doJT 
—I  think  if  they  had  the  whole  supply  they  could 
have  a  Trust  or  combination,  but  not  till  then. 

G356.  Do  you  think  they  have  any  understanding 
amongst  themselves  now? — If  they  met  they  would 
(xchange  their  views  and  things  of  that  sort.  If  they 
aiked  me  a  question  I  would  answer  them. 

6357.  Do  you  think  they  do  meet  regularly? — All 
those  houses  interchange  views. 

6358.  That  is  rather  vague,  is  it  not?— That  is  as 
far  as  I  think  I  can  give  it  you.  I  have  nothing 
definite  to  go  on. 

6359.  Have  you  ever  met  them?— In  former  years. 
Yes. 

6360.  Did  you  meet  regularly  ?— Not  regularly.  We 
met  pretty  often. 

6361.  Who  met  ?— All  those  interested  in  the  Ameri-. 
can  trade. 

6362.  That  is  to  say.  Armour's  ?— Armour's,  Swift,! 
Morris,  Hammond,  Cudahy,  and  ourselves.  Cudahyl 
do  not  import  a  great  amount  of  chilled  meat  now^l 
They  are  practically  out  of  the  business. 

C363.  Have  they  any  representative  here?— Yes. 

6364.  Who  is  he?— He  is  a  Scotsman. 

6366.  Wliat   is   his   name?— Bums. 
636C.  Do  you   know  where   he  lives?— I   believe  ai 

the  present  time  he  lives  in  Glasgow. 

6367.  They    have    no    London    representative? — H4 
was  representative   for  this  country.       Tliey  left  «" 
shipping  chilled  beef  and  started  box  goods  in  Gla 
gow.     It  would  be  easy  to  get  his  address. 

6368.  I  do  not  know  that  we  need  trouble  very  mucll 
about  that.     You   say  that  you  used  to  meet 
often   with  those  gentlemen.       What  kind  of 
did   you   discuss? — We  exchanged   views   with   regar 
to  the  trade  and  how  we  thought  the  trade  was 
to  be  with  supplies. 

6369.  You  exchanged  views  as  to  the  supplie 
coming  forward  ? — Yes. 

6370.  Did  you  make  any  arrangement  as  to  wha| 
was  to  bo  done  in  regard   to  marketing  supplies ?- 
If   the   market   was   very   bad   indeed   we  would   a' 
put  so  much  on. 

6371.  You  would  say  to  one  another — -?— \ 
would  say  to  one  another  perhaps  "  The  market  wi] 
not  take  3,000  or  4.000  quarters  to-morrow.  "" 
will  just  put  on  2,000." 

0372.  In  order  to  avoid  selling  at  a  loss? — In  ordc 
Ihat  the  price  should  not  depreciate  too  much.     If  the 
weather  was  very  bad  we  would  not  put  so  much  on 
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the  market  as   when  the  weather  was  good.     If  the 
weuther  was  good  we  would  perhaps  double  the  supply. 

6373.  And  did  you  discuss  prices  at  all  ? — Well, 
prices  were  discussed  at  times. 

6374.  What  would  be  the  nature  of  the  discussion  ? — 
About  what  we  ought  to  make. 

6375.  About  what  kind  of  price  you  ought  to  charge? 
— No.  About  what  we  would  like  to  charge  if  we 
could.  That  could  not  be  worked.  It  is  utterly 
impossible  in  London. 

6376.  About  how  often  would  those  meetings  take 
place? — Once  a  week  sometimes,  and  sometimes  two 
or  three  times  a  week.     It  depended  on  circumstances. 

6377.  Did  they  take  place  in  any  particular  place  ? — 
We  would  just  say  "we  will  meet  to-morrow,"  and 
we  met. 

6378.  How  ? — We  would  get  together  and  say : 
"  Things  are  very  bad,  and  we  ought  to  try  and  im- 
prove the  market."  We  would  meet  together  and  dis- 
cuss that. 

6379.  Nobody  else  came  except  the  American  firms? 
—No. 

6380.  What  we  have  been  discussing  so  far  was  all 
in  reference  to  London.  Now  as  to  provincial  prices. 
1  do  not  know  whether  you  have  any  branches  in  the 
country? — I  have. 

6381.  And  some  of  the  others  have  too? — Yes. 

6382.  Did  you  ever  have  discussions  as  to  the  prices 
in  the  provinces  ?— We  would  say  what  the  beef  should 
make,  and  I  should  instruct  my  man  to  get  as  near 
to  it  as  he  could. 

6383.  That  would  be  done  every  lay? — Every  day 
that  was  done. 

6384.  Did  you  have  meetings  ?— Yes. 

638.5.  You  practically  all  said  the  same  thing  in 
regard  to  the  provinces? — Pretty  well. 

6386.  You  do  not  mind  me  pressing  you.  You  actu- 
ally said  the  same  thing? — Well,  as  near  as  we  could 

fet.     We  did  not  all  have  the  same  grades  of  meat, 
'robably  there  were  two  or  three  prices. 

6387.  Then  you  would  send  it  in  reference  to  all 
those  different  grades? — ^Yes. 

6388.  But  there  was  an  agreement? — There  was  an 
agreement  that  we  discuss  in  the  London  market.  The 
country  market  price  was  really  based  on  the  London 
market  price.  It  is  impossible  to  work  any  price  in 
I/..iidon.  There  are  eight  or  ten  different  kmds  of 
meat  that  come  there  from  all  parte  of  the  world.  If 
a  butcher  comes  and  says  :  "  I  want  an  American  rump 
or  loin,"  and  I  ask,  say,  9d.,  he  can  tell  me  "  I  can- 
n.4  afford  that.  1  will  buy  something  else."  It  is 
impossible  to  make  any  arrangement  in  the  London 
market.  There  is  much  too  great  competition  from 
all  parts  of  the  world. 

6389.  And  too  many  kinds  of  meat? — It  cannot  be 
done  so  long  as  there  is  competition  from  all  parts 
of  the  world.     It  is  absolutely  impossible  to  do  it. 

6390.  With  reference  to  the  provinces  that  would 
not,  of  course,  prevail.  It  would  not  prevail  to  the 
same  extent? — Well,  no.  I  take  it  there  would  be 
naturally  fewer  different  kinds  of  meat  In  the 
provinces  than  in  London. 

6301.  And  you  say  you  sent  down  a  kind  of  grade 
tflegram  giving  the  prices  for  the  various  kinds  of 
meat  your  representatives  should  get? — They  had  to 
get  as  near  it  as  they  could. 

6302.  That  was  done  after  consulting  with  the  other 
American  firms? — Yes. 

63020.  Did  your  representatives  have  any  option  in 
tlie  matter?  What  happened  supposing  they  could 
not  make  that  price? — They  had  to  t^ke  the  best  price 
they  could  get. 

6393.  Did  they  have  to  consult  if  they  were  to  go 
below  that  price  ?— Not  in  my  case. 

6394.  Did  they  have  to  do  it  in  the  other  cases? — 
I  <vould  not  answer  that. 

639.5.  Have  you  ever  heard  of  anything  of  that  kind 
in  the  other  cases? — Perhaps  a   man,   if  he  were  new 
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to  the  business,  would  not  want  to  take  less  unless  he 
wired  up  to  London  to  ascertain  if  he  might.  They 
are  not  very  high-paid  servants,  and  would  not  be 
what  I  would  term  expert  salesmen. 

6306.  It  has  been  suggested  that  in  oases  of  that 
kind  there  was  a  practice  among  the  representatives 
of  the  various  firms— ^Armour,  Swift,  and  Morris— if 
one  of  them  had  beef  which  he  thought  could  not 
fetch  the  agreed  price  he  had  to  consult  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  other  firms  before  taking  a  lower 
price? — That  never  occurred  to  me. 

6396a.  You  have  no  knowledge  of  a  practice  of  that 
kind  ? — Not  of  one  inst-ance. 

6397.  That  was  no  part  of  the  instruction  you  gave 
your  people  ? — None  at  aU. 

6398.  You  said  that  these  meetings  used  to  occur. 
Does  that  mean  that  they  do  not  occur  now  ? — I  could 
not  answer  that.  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  them 
now. 

6399.  You  are  outside? — Absolutely  outside. 

6400.  Could  you  tell  us  since  when? — About  four 
or  five  years,  I  think. 

6401.  Could  you  teU  us  why,  or  is  that  asking  too 
much  ? — Well,  I  had  instructions. 

6402.  From  America  ? — ^From  my  partner. 

6403.  In  other  words,  from  Mr.  Sulzberger.  He  i& 
outside  in  America,  too  ?— Absolutely.  He  is  inde- 
pendent. 

6404.  He  is  not  a  member  of  the  Beef  Trust?— 
Absolutely. 

6406.  Then  yoa  are  quite  independent  of  the  other 
American  firms? — Absolutely. 

6407.  Do  you  know  America  well? — Not  very  well. 
I  have  been  there  twice. 

6408.  You,  of  course,  have  heard  of  the  American 
Beef  Trust? — I  have  heard  it  talked  about,  but  I  have^ 
never  been  able  to  bring  it  down  right  home  to  them. 

6409.  You  know  there  has  been  public  inquiries? — I 
have  heard  of  them. 

6410.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  have  looked  at 
the  report  of  those  inquiries?- — I  do  not  know  that  I 
have  seen  anything  on  this  side  of  the  water.  There 
have  been  long  articles  in  the  American  papers  about 
it. 

6411.  And  you  have  seen  that  there  was  an  inquiry 
by  tlie  United  States  Senate  in  1890?— I  have  read 
of  that. 

6412.  And  there  is  no  doubt  it  is  a  fact? — I  could 
not  say  it  is  a  fact.  I  only  know  what  I  have  read 
generally. 

6413.  Do  you  know  it  has  been  reported  officially 
that  Swift,  Morris,  and  Armour  together  hold  the 
shares  of  the  National  Packing  Company — that  is 
Hammond? — I  could  not  say  that  for  certain,  but  I 
have  heard  some  talk  about  it.  I  really  do  not  know. 
It  is  only  what  I  have  heard. 

6414.  You  could  not  tell  me  whether  Hammond 
here  are  independent  people  or  whether  they  are 
Swift,  Armour,  and  Morris  under  another  name? — I 
think  they  only  know  that  themselves.  I  dd  not 
know  their  private  business. 

6415.  Could  you  tell  me  anything  of  what  is  going 
on  in  South  America?  We  have  been  told  Swift 
bought  La  Plata,  and  I  daresay  you  know  also  that 
they  have  bought  La  Blanca.  Is  that  so? — I  am 
told  so.     I  believe  it  to  be  true. 

6416.  Do  you  know  if  Swift  are  the  only  people 
engaged  in  that  matter? — ^I  do  not  know.  There  are 
all  sorts  of  rumours. 

6417.  What  are  the  rumours?— The  rumours  say 
that  other  people  are  in  it,  too. 

6418.  That  they  are  joint  purchasers  of  La  Blanca  f 
— That  is  what  they  say. 

G419.  Is  your  firm  engaged  in  negotiations  with 
reference  to  it? — Not  at  the  present  moment. 

6420.  They  have  been  engaged? — Well,  we  have 
been  in  negotiation. 
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6i2\.  When  yuu  any  juur  lirm,  does  that  mean 
M«e8T8.  SchwarrschilJ  aiwl  Sulzberger?—!  mean  the 
American  Jirin.  I  might  myself  be  interestjsd  in  it. 
If  I  were  asked  to  put  an>  money  into  it  I  might. 

t)i22.  But  you  have  not  cousiderid  it  yet?  You 
might  not  be  averse  to  do  so  ?— If  I  saw  a  good  thing 
going  I  Would  like-  to  be  in  it. 

6123.  You  do  not  think  Mr.  Sulzberger  is  in  any- 
thing at  present  ? — I  am  sure  he  is  not. 

6424.  Is  it  asking  too  much  of  you  to  say  if  he 
be  is  in  negotiation  with  anybody  ? — Not  at  present. 

6425.  Why  do  you  think  Swift's  have  gone  into  the 
South  American  places?  Have  you  any  opinion  as 
to  their  object?  Why  have  they  bought  the  La  Blanca 
works  ? — Beef  in  America  is  gradually  getting  shorter. 
In  time  we  will  see  very  little  chilled  meat  from 
North  America,  unless  things  take  a  different  turn. 
South  America  has  the  cattle  and  wants  an  outlet 
for  them  and  an  opportunity  to  put  them  in  the 
market  much  cheaper  than  North  America.  It  will 
compete  with  North  America.  It  is  to  South  America 
we  will  have  to  look  for  the  supply  of  the  future. 

6426.  If  the  .American  firms — I  do  not  mean 
Schwarzschild  and  Sulzberger ;  but  the  whole  of  what 
we  wiU  call  the  Trust  firms  for  brevity — have  a  very 
large  influence  in  Argentina  will  that  enable  them  to 
obtain  a  very  considerable  influence  on  our  markets  ? — 
If  they  had  the  whole  of  the  South  Aiuericau  hsef  it 
would,  but  that  is  impossible. 

6427.  Why? — Because  there  are  other  firms  there 
very  wealthy  indeed.  I  do  not  think  they  would  let 
them  go  as  far  as  that. 

6428.  You  refer  to  the  Sansinena  Company,  James 
Nelson  and  Sons,  and  the  River  Plaie  Company? 
These  are  the  three  that  are  sometimes  called  the  old 
Argentine  companies  ? — Yes. 

6429.  Then  there  is  another— the  Frigorifico  Argen- 
tine Works.  That  at  present  stands  on  its  own.  Do 
you  think  it  is  capable  of  purchase? — It  is. 

6430.  Then  there  is  only  one  other  works,  and  that 
is  the  Smithfield  and  Argentine  Company  ? — I  do  not 
think  that  could  be  bought  np. 

6431.  They  might  be  able  to  buy  np  the  Frigorifico 
Argentino,  but  they  would  not  buy  up  the  Sansinena, 
James  Nelson  and  Sons,  or  the  River  Plate  Company's 
works  ? — Not  unless  they  gave  fabulous  prices  for  them 
and  they  would  not  be  fools  enough  for  that. 

6432.  It  is  conceivable  that  if  the  American  firms 
get  a  considerable  footing  in  South  America  they 
might  be  able  to  induce  the  other  firms  to  come  into 
an  agreement  with  them.  That  is  not  a  very  extrava- 
gant position? — It  is  feasible. 

6433.  And  not  improbable? — Quite  so. 

6434.  And  in  that  case  they  would  have  a  very  con- 
siderable hold  on  the  English  market? — Well,  they 
would  buy  the  article  cheaper,  and  would  naturally 
be  able  to  get  more  money  out  of  it  in  that  way. 

6435.  (Mr.  Field.)  I  think  you  said  you  dealt  prin- 
cipally in  chilled  beef  and  boxed  goods,  pork,  and  live 
cattle  ?— Yes. 

6436.  What  do  you  call  box  goods? — Ox  tails,  calves' 
tongues,  tripe,  etc. 

6437.  It  is  not  frozen  meat? — They  are  all  frozen. 

6438.  Not  the  frozen  boneless  meat  that  goes  to  Glas- 
gow?— That  is  prohibiled  now. 

6439.  You  have  nothing  to  do  with  that?— We  did 
have. 

6440.  You  say  you  are  independent  altogether  of  the 
other  companies?  You  are  only  commission  agents 
for  your  own  company,  and  have  nothing  to  do  with 
the  "  Big  Four  "  ?— Nothing  at  all. 

6441.  Do  I  understand  that  you  buy  cattle  inde- 
pendently in  the  ranches  and  markets  of  the  States 
and  are  outside  the  influence  of  the  "  Big  Four  "  ? — I 
believe  they  do,  I  do  not  quite  know  the  business  of 
my  firm  in  America. 

6442.  Is  there  any  other  firm  in  America,  such  as 
yours,  thit  acts  independently  of  the  "  Big  Four  "  ?— 
I  do  not  know  of  any  other  firm  of  note  at  all,  but 
there  may  be  smaller  firms. 


6443.  Have  you  any  means  of  arriving  at  the  know- 
ledge that  the  "  Big  Four "  buy  nearly  all  the  cattle 
in  America  ? — I  could  not  say  what  they  do  out  there 
at  all. 

ti444.  You  do  not  know  whether  the  ranch  owners 
indejjendently  send  American  cattle  to  Liverpool  and 
Birkenhead? — Yes.  Sometimes  farmers  charter  boats 
themselves  and  fill  them  with  cattle. 

6445.  Is  it  the  practice  of  the  American  Trusts  to 
take  up  all  the  space  in  the  well-known  vessels? — 
Well,  they  take  up  the  best  space  on  the  best  carrying 
cattle  steamers,  but  anybody  can  ship  live  cattle  from 
America. 

6446.  On  the  ordinary  steamers  ? — Yes. 

6447.  What  they  call  tramp  steamers? — ^Yes. 

(5448.  Has  it  ever  come  to  your  knowledge  that  when 
a  cargo  of  those  independently  sent  cattle  come  over 
the  prices  have  suddenly  dropped? — No. 

6449.  You  have  never  heard  of  that  occur  in  Liver- 
pool, have  you  ? — No.  It  is  not  within  my  knowledge. 
It  would  all  depend  on  how  and  when  they  landed 
there. 

6450.  Would  it  be  possible  in  your  opinion  for  the 
men  who  have  control  practically  of  the  largest  part 
of  the  meat  supplies  which  come  there  to  enter  into 
an  agreement  to  sell  at  a  less  price  so  that  these  cattle 
should  be  sold  at  a  loss? — I  think  it  would  be  pos- 
sible. 

6451.  But  you  have  never  heard  of  it? — I  have  never 
heard  of  it. 

6452.  It  is  within  the  range  of  probability?— They 
might  be  able  to  work  it. 

6463.  I  think  you  said  that  in  London  the  same 
prices  ruled  among  the  different  people  for  the  same 
grades,  and  that  you  sent  the  same  prices  to  the 
country.  Is  it  your  experience  that  the  price  in  the 
country  is  generally  a  little  over  what  it  is  in  London? 
— Yes,  because  there  is  extra  carriage  to  pay. 

6454.  And  you  say  there  is  such  a  supply  from  the 
different  countries  that  if  a  man  came  to  you  for 
goods  and  you  were  to  charge  him  too  much  he  would 
buy  something  else.  If  he  wanted  your  particular 
class  of  meat  would  he  be  able  to  buy  that  class  of 
mea/t  from  someone  else  at  a  lesser  price  than  from 
you  ? — That  would  depend  on  the  person  who  sold 
entirely. 

6455.  Is  there  any  practical  agreement  between  the 
men  in  the  American  trade  to  try  to  get  the  same  price 
if  possible  ? — In  London  ? 

6456.  Yes? — ^It  is  absolutely  impossible  to  do  it. 

6457.  But  if  these  men  meet  what  is  the  purpose  of 
their  meeting  if  it  is  not  for  that  object? — They  try  to 
prevent  slumps  on  the  market  such  as  we  used 
to  get.  We  used  to  have  meat  starting  at  2id.  and 
finishing  at  7d.,  or  to  have  it  starting  at  7d.  and 
finishing  at  3d.  It  all  depends  on  what  the  supply 
is  and  on  the  weather.  WTien  there  is  bad  business  it 
does  no  good  to  anybody. 

6458.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  an  arrangement  called  a 
black  list  whereby  a  man  who  did  not  pay  up  did  not 
get  meat? — I  have  heard  of  it. 

6459.  You  have  never  had  anything  to  do  with  it? — 
Never. 

6460.  You  were  an  outsider  ? — Yes. 

6461.  It  has  been  in  practice  though  ? — ^Never  so  far 
as  I  am  concerned.     I  have  heard  of  it. 

6461a.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  the  amount  of  com- 
bination that  exists  amongst  those  other  firms  practic- 
ally amounts  to  a  trust  ? — I  should  say  not. 

6462.  What  is  the  explanation? — If  it  were  a  trust 
they  would  do  as  trusts  do.  They  do  not  use  those 
tactics  here.  When  a  trust  is  formed  nobody  can  get 
in  anywhere.  They  dictat^e  terms.  It  is  absolutely 
iinjHDssible  to  do  it  here  unless  they  controlled  the 
whole  of  the  meat  supply. 

6463.  But  so  far  as  they  can  manipulate  prices  and 
arrange  supplies  they  do? — If  they  could  there  is  no 
doubt  they  would,  but  they  cannot. 

6463a.  But  so  far  as  they  can  manipulate  supplies 
and  control  prices  and  regulate  how  the  business  is 
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done  they  do  it,  don't  they  ? — So  far  as  they  can  goes 
a  very  little  way.  There  are  so  many  things  against 
them  that  they  cannot. 

6464.  Have  you  any  idea  that  the  '■  Big  Four  "  would 
like  to  get  hold  of  the  South  American  trade? — If 
there  was  any  money  in  it  they  would. 

6465.  Do  you  not  tliink  there  is  any  money  in  it? — 
On  the  txjntrary.  It  has  been  the  other  away  about. 
That  is  why  some  of  these  other  people  had  to  sell 
their  plant. 

6466.  If  the  North  American  supply  is  to  be  limited 
and  there  is  a  demand  in  the  country  the  "  Big  Four  " 
desire  to  hold  they  can  only  do  it  by  getting  fresh 
sources  of  supply  ? — Naturally.  Tliey  must  have  a 
fair  source  of  supply  to  keep  their  different  plants 
going. 

0467.  Do  you  know  Argentina  sufficiently  well  to 
know  that  the  people  there  would  start  a  company 
of  their  own  if  they  thought  this  trust  was  to  come 
in  ? — I  think  they  would. 

6468.  In  your  opinion  practically  such  a  trust  as 
that  would  be  more  difficult  in  Argentina  than  appa- 
rently it  has  been  to  engineer  in  America  1 — Much 
more,  because  the  native  element  out  there  is  very 
strong. 

6469.  Is  it  within  your  knowlc-dge,  or  have  yon  any 
means  of  knowing  tiiat  meat  is  so  much  dearer  in 
America  than  it  is  here  ? — That  is  so  ;  they  all  say  so. 

6470.  They  all  say  so  ? — They  do,  esjiecially  at  the 
present  time. 

6471.  Is  it  3-our  opinion,  then,  that  there  is  money 
lost  on  the  meat  that  comes  into  tliis  country? — I  am 
sure  of  it. 

6472.  How  is  that  deficit  made  up?  Is  it  by 
charging  the  consumers  a  fair  price  on  the  other  side? 
— They  charge  a  fair  living  profit. 

6473.  That  is  to  say,  the  profit  is  made  on  the  oon- 
sameis  on  the  other  side  and  the  loss  is  made  on  this 
side  ? — Very  often.     That  is  what  it  looks  like  to  me. 

6474.  Did  you  ever  hear,  or  are  you  aware,  that  the 
retail  butchers  in  America  are  practically  in  the 
hands  of  the  Big  Four? — I  would  not  go  as  far  as  to 
say  that,  but  I  think  they  control  a  pretty  good  bit 
of  the  business  out  there.  There  is  only  one  meat  in 
America — the  retailer  must  go  to  one  of  those  four  to 
get  it,  but  here  we  have  a  dozen  different  kinds,  and 
hundreds  of  people  to  sell  it. 

6475.  So  that  the  four  can  charge  what  they  like?— 
I  could  not  answer  that,  but  I  should  think  they  work 
on  a  margin  of  profit. 

6476.  80  that  the  result  of  this  philanthropic  trust 
in  America  is  that  the  consumers  there  pay  more  for 
their  meat  ? — I  should  not  be  surprised  that  they  do. 

6477.  And  the  English  consumers  get  the  benefit  of 
it?— I  think  they  do. 

6478.  If  this  philanthropic  trust  were  extended  to 
England  would  it  have  the  same  effect? — It  would 
have  the  same  effect  as  it  does  out  there. 

6479.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  it  is  a  wise  thing  to 
keep  this  trust  from  extending  their  operations? — 
Certainly  I  do. 

6480.  Is  it  within  your  knowledge  that  the  hides 
from  Deptford  at  the  present  time  are  sent  back  to 
America  to  be  manufactured? — The  greater  propor- 
tion of  them  are,  because  they  can  make  more  money 
there  than  here  for  them. 

Do  you  know  that  they  are  allowed  in  there  at  a 
much  less  duty  than  imports  of  British  or  other 
hides  ? 

(Chairman.)  Do  you  think  this  matters? 

(Mr.  Field.)  It  shows  the  operation  of  the  Big  Four 
in  manipulating  things  to  their  own  advantage. 

6481.  (Mr.  Bouerman.)  How  long  have  you  been  in 
partnership  with  your  present  partner? — I  have  been 
more  or  less  mixed  up  with  the  firm  for  seventeen 
years. 

6482.  And  you  have  some  interest  in  the  trade  that 
is  carrif^  on  at  Deptford  ? — We  have  about  400  cattle 
per  week  there  to  sell  on  commission,  and  the  same 
number  at  Birkenhead.     They  are  sent  to  us  to  sell  on 
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commission,  and  we  cliarge  so  much  for  selling  them 
to  the  butchers. 

6483.  They  are  sent  to  you  but  not  put  up  for  sale 
ill  the  market? — Oh,  yes,  they  are. 

6484.  Why  is  it  so  many  head  of  cattle  ire  withheld 
from  sale  week  after  week? — They  are  not.  If  the 
weather  was  very  bad  and  trade  bad,  or  if  they  were 
bad  on  landing,  we  would  keep  the  cattle  till  'Satur- 
day, probably,  to  see  if  they  could  be  turned  to  better 
account.  If  not,  we  would  sell  them  on  the  Wednes- 
day. 

6485.  It  must  be  witliin  your  own  knowledge  that 
week  after  week  last  year,  although  large  quantities 
of  cattle  came  in,  no  sales  took  place? — That  is  not 
ao. 

6480.  But  we  have  it  on  the  evidence  of  the  Minister 
responsible  ?— It  is  not  true.  I  do  not  care  what 
evidence  you  have  it  on.  Every  week  last  year  there 
were  sales  of  cattle  at  Deptford. 

6487.  (Chairman.)  I  do  not  think  there  was  evidence 
that  week  after  week  there  were  no  sales.  The  evi- 
dence is  that  there  have  been  several  days  on  which 
sales  did  not  take  place  ?— I  grant  that.  There  may 
have  been  several  days  out  of  the  week.  I  have  never 
held  cattle  longer  than  from  the  Monday  to  the  Satur- 
day. 

6488.  (Mr.  Field.)  You  are  obliged  to  kill  them 
wi  thin  a  certain  time  ? — Within  ten  days. 

6489.  Are  they  getting  better  the  longer  you  keep 
them  ? — No,  they  are  not  improving. 

6490.  (Mr.  Bowerman.)  Have  your  firm  an  interest 
in  the  Oleo  Works  there? — My  partner  is  a  share- 
holder. 

6491.  Those  works  were  built  by  the  Corporation  of 
the  City  of  London? — Yes. 

6492.  And  they  are  practically  in  the  hands  of  the 
American  firms? — No.  They  are  controlled  by  an 
English  board. 

6493.  What  is  the  name  of  the  company  running 
the  works  ? — I  think  it  is  called  the  London  Butchers' 
Hide  and  Skin  Company. 

6494.  Is  that  an  English  company  ? — Absolutely. 
6496.  English  capital  ?— Yes. 

6496.  Has  your  firm  any  interest  in  it? — I  think 
it  has  some  in  the  Deptford  works  It  holds  five 
hundred  shares. 

6497.  Any  other  American  firm  ? — I  think  Swift's- 
are  in  it.     I  do  not  know  about  Morris. 

6498.  Would  I  be  right  in  suggesting  that  the  bulk 
of  the  capital  has  been  subscribc'd  by  the  American 
firms? — I   do   not   think   that. 

6499.  You  say  that  most  of  the  firms  are  interested 
financially  ?— I  think  they  all  have  a  little  in  it.  They 
were  asked  to  subscribe. 

6500.  I  think  you  said  you  had  heard  of  a  black 
list,  could  you  tell  the  Committee  what  you  have 
heard  in  regard  to  it?- -I  have  only  heard  that  if  a 
man  did  not  pay  for  his  goods  within  a  given  time 
he  got  a  sharp  note.     That  is  all  I  know  about  it. 

6501.  Have  you  heard  if  at  any  time  it  has  been 
used  harshly  as  compared  with  English  methods? — 
Obviously,  if  a  man  does  not  pay  his  custom  goes. 
If  he  did  not  pay  I  take  it  they  would  not  let  him 
have  much  more  meat. 

6502.  Is  there  any  system  by  which  one  American 
firm  communicates  with  another  American  firm  on 
the  matter? — I  do  not  know  about  that. 

6503.  Are  the  books  of  your  firm  open  for  inspection 
by  representatives  of  other  American  firms  ? — Cer- 
tainly not,  they  are  open  to  any  one  else  but  not  to 
them. 

6604.  With  regard  to  doing  business  at  a  loss,  do 
you  really  suggest  to  this  Committee  that  the  Ameri- 
can firms  are  doing  th  ir  business  with  England  at 
a  loss  ? — You  mean  on  the  beef  that  is  imported  here  ? 

6506.  Yes  ? — There  is  no  question  whatever  about  it. 

6506.  And  that  the  English  consumers  are  getting 
their  beef  partly  at  the  expense  of  the  American  con- 
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sumeTs  7— Certainly.    I  do  not  think  the  Knglish  con- 
•luner  pays  half  enough  for  hia  meal . 

6507.  Yon  said  to  the  Chairman  that  ramonr 
atatea  that  other  firms  are  in  nejotiations  to  bay 
Argentina  businesses? — For  some  considerable  time 
th«e  have  been  all  kinds  of  rumovrs  afloat.  We  were 
credited  with  having  purchased  o'le,  and  we  were,  in 
fact,  told  how  much  we  gave  for  it.  At  the  present 
time  we  are  doing  nothing. 

6508.  In  your  judgment,  assuming  the  North 
American  Trust,  as  it  is  termed,  got  a  strong  foothold 
in  the  Argentine  trade,  what  would  be  the  effect? — 
Well,  I  cannot  tell  you  what  they  have  in  their  mind, 
that  is  imjKjssible.  If  they  got  hold  of  the  control 
thi'y  would  naturally  ship  here  as  much  as  our 
markets  would  take,  and  as  much  as  would  give  them 
«  fair  return  for  their  outlay,  but  I  do  not  think  they 
will  ever  get  control.  I  do  not  think  the  native 
people  will  nave  it. 

6609.  Even  although  they  were  prepared  to  spend 
huge  sums  to  get  a  foothold  ? — They  do  things  in  a 
pretty  big  way  in  America.  If  they  want  things  they 
generally  get  them. 

6510.  What  is  their  object  in  going  there?— Their 
reason  for  going  to  South  America  is  that  the 
population  of  North  America  is  increasing  rapidly, 
and  the  supply  of  cattle  there  is  consequently  shorten- 
ing up.  I  think  the  day  will  come  when  there  will 
be  very  little  chilled  meat  in  this  country  from  there. 
Com  is  getting  very  dear.  They  make  so  many 
cereals  now  from  it. 

6511.  Com  in  America  is  largely  in  the  hands  of  a 
Trust,  is  it  not? — I  would  not  say  that. 

6612.  I  thought  you  said  Argentine  cattle  could  be 
placed  on  the  market  at  a  cheaper  rate  than  North 
American.  Is  that  not  obviously  the  reason  why 
they  want  to  get  into  that  trade? — They  might  be 
sold  cheaper. 

6513.  And  it  is  because  of  their  being  sold  cheaper 
that  the  Trust  want  to  get  control  of  that  trade.  Does 
not  that  supply  a  reason  why  they  desire  to  get  into 
the  South  American  trade? — It  may  be. 

6514.  Is  it  an  unreasonable  suggestion? — I  think 
the  suggestion  is  all  right,  but  you  see  they  have 
plants  here,  and  they  want  to  keep  them  going,  and 
if  they  have  no  meat  from  one  place  they  must  get  it 
from  another. 

6515.  With  regard  to  meetings  week  by  week  to  fix 
the  prices,  I  think,  you  gave  evidence.  The  decisions 
arrived  at,  I  think  you  said,  were  communicated  to 
various  parts  of  the  country  where  the  repreaent-atives 
were  doing  business? — ^Yes. 

6516.  If  they  could  not  regulate  the  price  exactly 
at  Southampton  they  regulated  the  price  in  other 
parts  of  the  country  where  they  had  buildings  ? — They 
could  not  regulate  the  price  exactly  on  account  of  the 
different  qualities  of  meat,  but  naturally  thev  did  not 
want  their  meat  given  away,  and  they  wanted  to  get  a 
fair  market  price. 

6517.  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  the  provincial 
trade  done  by  those  firms? — Oh,  yes,  I  have  depdis 
myself. 

6618.  Is  it  within  _your  knowledge  that  the  fixed 
price  has  been  departed  from  ? — Yes,  certainly.  They 
mast  depart  from  the  price  at  times. 

6519.  Is  it  within  your  knowledge  that  before  the 
price'  can  be  altered  competitors  must  be  brought  into 
consultation? — I  know  nothing  about  that. 

6620.  I  think  you  are  satisfied  that  a  Trust  does 
exist  in  America? — I  would  not  say  it  does  exist.  I 
only  know  what  I  see  in  the  papers  and  what  I  hoar. 
There  is  talk  about  the  big  Four,"  but  what  their 
operations  are  I  do  not  know. 

6621.  You  are  quite  aware  that  proceedings  at  law 
have  been  taken  against  them  for  their  methods? — 
That  is  in  the  papers. 

6522.  And  they  were  fined  heavy  penalties? — ^Yes. 

6523.  You  would  not  suggest  that  their  method  of 
doing  business  is  in  the  interest  of  the  American  con- 
sumer?— ^Well,  I  should  not  think  it  was. 


6634.  Assaming  that  theee  North  American  firm* 
get  a  veiy  decided  footing  in  Argentina,  could  you 
tell  us  what  is  likely  to  be  the  result  upon  English 
traders? — I  think  it  is  a  very  difScult  question. 

6526.  You  must  have  an  opinion,  I  take  it? — The 
only  opinion  I  have  is,  that  they  wiU  ship  plenty  of 
beef  here.  They  are  sure  to  do  that  to  keep  things 
going.  If  they  had  enough  foothold  they  might  drop 
off  shipping  from  North  America,  but  that  will  drop 
off  from  natural  causes. 

(Mr.  Bowennan.)  You  think  they  have  the  desire 
apart  from  the  intention  of  controlling  the  supplies 
in  London? 

6526.  (Chairman.)  I  do  not  think  you  can  ask  this 
gentleman  what  the  desires  of  other  people  are.  How 
many  branches  have  you  got  in  the  country? — I  have 
two  agencies,  and  they  supply  all  round. 

6527.  Can  tou  tell  us  where  they  are?— Reading  and 
district  and  Kingston  and  district. 

6528.  Would  you  mind  looking  at  that  bill-head 
(produced).  Is  that  one  of  your  branches  ?— Yes,  that- 
is  my  agent. 

6529.  Is  he  both  wholesale  and  retail?— Both.  He 
has  retail  shops. 

6530.  As  far  as  he  is  your  agent  he  is  only  whole- 
sale agent? — Yes. 

6531.  That  explains  it.  You  told  us  that  last  year, 
at  any  rate,  there  had  been  a  loss  on  the  United 
States  beef  trade  ?— On  the  import  trade. 

6532.  Is  that  your  experience? — Well,  I  have  not 
.had  a  loss,  because  my  trade  is  a  commission  trade. 

6533.  But  the  people  who  import  have? — Yee. 

6534.  Why  do  they  go  on?— That  has  always  been 
a  mystery  to  me. 

6535.  Why  do  they  go  on  year  after  year  making  a 
loss?— I  oould  not  say  that.  There  are  times  in 
America  when  cattle  are  pretty  low,  and  when  the 
imported  cattle  can  pay  all  right  in  our  markets  here. 

6536.  They  must  make  a  grofit  sometimes  ?— Natu- 
rally they  must. 

6537.  They  are  not  philanthropists? — Not  exactly. 

6638.  This  year,  at  any  rate,  there  has  been  no 
question  about  getting  rid  of  supplies  of  beef.  The 
difficulty  has  been  to  find  enough  beef  to  supply  the 
American  market? — ^Yes. 

6539.  What  has  been  sent  over  has  been  sent  over 
at  a  loss  ? — I  would  say  they  have  lost  money. 

6540.  A  surprising  result.  I  daresay  you  are 
familiar  with  fJiose  diagrams  (produced)^.  If  you  look 
at  the  diagram  for  this  year  you  wiU  see  a  tremendous 
rise  there  and  a  sudden  rise  in  Argentine  cliUled  beef. 
Can  you  tell  us  what  it  was  that  caused  the  tre- 
mendous rise  in  price? — It  was  a  short  supply  here. 
The  demand  was  pretty  good.  We  had  a  wonderful 
London  season. 

()541.  Did  you? — ^Exceptional  in  everything.  There 
was  a  wonderful  trade  in  London,  and  that  had  a  lot 
to  do  with  it.  Foreigners  coming  to  London  during 
the  Exhibition  led  to  a  big  demand.  When  the  Exhi- 
bition closed  trade  seemed  to  collapse. 

6641a.  (Mr.  Weddd.)  Those  were  the  months  of 
June  and  July  ? — ^Yes. 

6542.  (Chairman.)  So  that  the  great  rise  was  partly 
duo  to  that  local  cause? — Yes. 

6543.  And  partly  due  to  the  shortage  of  supply  1 — 
Yes,  the  shortage  of  supply  and  the  great  demand 
here. 

6644.  Mr.  Bowerman  asked  you  about  legal  pro- 
ceedings against  American  firms.  I  saw  a  report  the 
other  day  in  one  of  the  English  papers  about  fresh 
proceedings  against  Morris? — 1  read  such  a  report  in 
the  paper. 

6545.  But  you  have  not  seen  any  American  account 
of  it? — None  whatever. 

6646.  I  wonder  whether  there  is  a  fuller  account  in 
the  American  papers? — I  see  them  occasionally,  but 
I  have  not  seen  anything  about  it  there. 

6647.  As  regards  the  relation  between  yourself  and 
the  firm  on  the  other  side,  do  you  decide  what  sup- 
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plif's  should  be  sent  or  do  you  market  anything  they 
choose  to  send  ? — ^Yes,  anything  they  choose  to  send. 

6548.  Does  the  same  relation  prevail  between  the 
Swift  Company  on  this  side  and  the  Swift  Company 
in  America? — ^I  could  not  say.  If  I  knew  I  would 
tell  you. 

6549.  Could  you  give  us  any  idea  of  the  relative  size 
of  your  business?  I  want  to  have  some  sort  of  in- 
formation as  to  how  much  you  do  in  the  American 
meat  supply? — Our  turnover  has  been  something  like 
one  million  or  one  and  a  quarter  millions  sterling 
annually. 

6650.  That  is  the  value  of  the  meat  you  get? — Yes. 

6551.  As  regards  the  examination  of  books,  it  was 
suggested  that  the  four  great  American  firms  had  the 
right  to  examine  the  books.  Can  you  say  whether 
that  was  the  case  when  you  were  in  close  relation 
with  them? — No. 

6552.  So  far  as  you  know  that  right  to  examine 
books  did  not  exist? — Not  so  far  as  I  am  concerned. 

6663.  (Mr.  Weddel.)  Can  you  inform  the  Committee 
what  price  Swift's  paid  for  La  Blanca  works? — It  is 
reported  at  £340,000.     Some  say  £380,000. 

6554.  {Mr.  Field.)  Are  your  depdts  for  the  sale  of 
meat  in  direct  competition  with  the  dep6ts  of  all  the 
others  ? — Absolutely. 

6655.  You  have  no  understanding  at  all  with  the 
other  four  ? — None  whatever. 

6566.  You  have  only  two  depots  ? — I  have  more  than 
two  depots,   but  I   have  only   two   agents. 

6567.  They  sell  the  meat  where  they  like? — Any- 
where around  Kingston  and  Beading  districts. 

6558.  Do  the  others  interfere  with  you  there,  do 
they  oppose  you  ? — Certainly,  if  they  get  a  chance. 

6559.  Are  you  aware  of  any  arrangement  between 
the  big  four  as  to  geographical  apportionments? — No, 
I   do  not  know  of  that. 

6660.  I  take  it  that  you  represent  a  practically 
independent  position  to  what  is  known  as  the  Trust 
in  .\merica  with  regard  to  the  supply  of  live  stock 
and  dead  meat  coming  into  this  country? — We  are 
the  only  ones  that  do  to  any  extent.  I  do  not  know 
of  any  one  in  this  country  who  has  an  American 
agency  for  chilled  beef  other  than  ourselves. 

0561.  (Mr.  Bowerman.)  Could  you  say  how  many 
American  firms  send  their  cattle  to  Deptford  Market? 
— There  are  Swift,  Morris,  Armour,  Hathaway, 
Brauer,  and  Schamberg. 

6562.  Is  Hathaway  not  a  Canadian  firm  ? — I  do 
not  think  so,   they  come  from  Boston. 


6563.  The  market  is  never  short  of  cattle  when 
the  demand  is  good.  I  asked  you  with  regard  to 
the  sales  not  taking  place.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  in 
1908  there  were  thirty-seven  market  days  in  which 
no  sales  took  place? — There  might  have  been,  but 
then  they  would  sell  them  on  the  Saturday  if  they 
did  not  sell  them  on  the  Wednesday,  or  they  woald 
on  the  Monday. 

6564.  There  were  four  occasions  on  which  no  sale 
was  held  on  the  Saturday  ? — That  might  be,  but  it 
would  not  do  to  force  cattle  down  the  mouths  of 
people  if  they  did  not  want  them. 

6565.  It  is  not  within  your  knowledge  that  English 
traders  have  been  to  the  market  when  there  were  as 
many  as  1,200  or  1,400  cattle  in  the  lairages,  but 
no  sale  took  place,  and  they  were  unable  to  transact 
any   business? — I    did   not   know   that. 

6566.  It  is  within  your  knowledge  that  cattle  ar« 
withheld  by  these  American  firms  and  that  no  sales 
take  place  on  certain  days?— It  all  depends. 

6567.  Why  should  they  be  withheld? — Because  the 
market  does  not  want  them. 

6568.  Is  it  because  they  cannot  get  the  price  agreed 
upon? — They  cannot  agree  a  price  at  Deptford;  if 
they  had  the  whole  of  the  supply  they  could  say  "  I 
will  not  take  less  than  7d.  per  lb."  We  sell  in  oppo- 
sition to  Swift,  and  Swift  sells  in  opposition  to  others. 

6569.  Is  it  not  within  your  knowledge  that  the 
outside  trader  is  unable  to  do  business  week  by  week 
in  that  market  because  the  cattle  are  held  up  by 
the  American  firms? — No. 

(Chairman.)  There  is  no  evidence  whatever  about 
that. 

6670.  (Mr.  Field.)  As  a  matter  of  fact,  is  notice 
generally  given  when  there  will  be  a  sale  on  a  cer- 
tain day? — Certainly,  we  notify  the  buyers  if  there 
is  to  be  nothing  sold  on  a  certain  day. 

6671.  And,  therefore,  they  do  not  go  and  are  not 
disappointed  ? — Certainly. 

6572.  (Mr.  Bowerman.)  It  is  an  English  market? — 

Yes. 

6673.  In  the  hands  of  the  Americans? — It  is  be- 
cause of  the  American  cattle  there. 

6574.  (Mr.  Field.)  Traders  get  notice  if  a  market 
is  not  to  be  held  on  a  certain  day  ? — Yet. 

6575.  There  is  no  combination  at  Deptford? — ^No. 
There  is  no  combination  at  Deptford  any  more  than 
there  is  amongst  the  buyers  in  determining  what  price 
they  will  give  for  the  cattle. 


The  Committee  then  adjourned 

SIXTEENTH  DAY, 
Tuesday,  19th  January,  1909. 

At  35,  Great  George  Street,    Westminster,  iS.  W. 
AT  12  o'clock  noon. 


Lord  ROBERT  CECIL,  K.C.,  M.P.  (Chairman). 


C.  W.  Bowerman,  Esq. 
W.  FiKi-D,  Esq.,  M.P. 


M.P. 


H.  Fountain,  Esq. 
W.  Weddel,  Esq. 

Percy  Ashley,  Esq.  (Secretary). 


Mr.  J.  W.  Hope,  examined. 


6676.  (Chairman.)  I  think  you  are  manager  of 
Messrs.  Knight? — ^I  am  one  of  the  managing  directors 
of  John  Knight,  Limited. 

6677.  What  is  their  business  ?— Soap  makers,  fat 
tnelters,  oil  seed  crushers,  and  allied  trades. 


6678.  I  suppose  it  is  in  connection  with  their  fat 
melting  business  that  they  come  in  contact  with  the 
beef  trade  and  the  big  firms? — Yes. 

6579.  I  think  you  desire  to  make  a  statement,   in 
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thj  tint  instance? — It  would  save  time  *nd  I  shall 
answer  any  questions  afterwards. 

6680.  Do  not  go  into  any  subject  outside  our  refer- 
ence?— I  shall  endeavour  not  to.  J^'or  th©  purpose  of 
making  ray  evidence  more  cK'ar  1  shall  refer  very 
shortly,  first  of  all,  to  what  Is  gniiig  on  in  America. 
The  Beef  Trust  in  America  own  a  very  large  numt)er 
of  the  refrigeration  cars,  anJ  tliat  really  has  been 
the  baais  of  their  success  there.  Of  an  estimated  total 
of  64,000  nfrigt-ralor  cars  in  use  in  the  United  States 
in  1904  and  1906,  42,000  were  owned  or  controlled  by 
the  Beef  Trust,  and  most  of  th©  others  are  operated 
by  its  permission  and  in  territory  that  it  di«ignates. 
Ninety  per  ont.  of  the  vegetables  and  fruits  sent 
daily  to  all  Northern  cities  m  America  have  been 
transport<.>d  on  railroads  ;  75  per  cent,  of  these  have 
bixn  transported  in  refrigerator  cars.  With  practi- 
cally all  such  cars  under  its  control  the  Trust  has 
the  produce  trade  by  (he  throat.  It  can  make  the 
charges  what  it  pleases.  A  charge  has  been  insti- 
tutfd  called  The  Icing  Charge,"  for  which  facilities 
were  previously  given  by  the  carriers  free  of  charge. 
In  many  instances  such  charges  now  are  equal  to 
one-half  the  rate  charged  for  transit.  Pressure  has 
been  brought  to  bear  upon  the  railways  in  America 
to  supply  only  Trust  cars  for  the  transit  of  fresh  food, 
fruits,  etc.,  thus  compelling  the  few  outside  shippers 
t<)  pay  these  exorbitant  charges  which,  being  a  profit 
to  the  American  Beef  Trust,  enables  them  to  consider- 
ably undersell  such  competitors  as  were  able  for  a  time 
to  continue  their  business. 

6581.  Is  this  evidence  of  what  you  know  yourself. 
or  where  does  it  come  from  ? — It  is  partly  what  I 
know  mysi-lf  and  partly  what  has  been  conlirme<l  by 
other  iieople.  But  this  is  a  mere  introduction  to  what 
is  to  follow  ;  In  addition  to  this,  the  railway  com- 
panies have  been  compelled  to  submit  to  the  demands 
of  the  Beef  Trust  for  an  allowance  for  every 
mile  traversed  by  these  cars  over  their  system.  This 
is,  generally  speaking,  thic>e-qu:irt 'rs  of  a  cent  per 
mile  east  of  Chicago,  and  in  other  parts  one  cent  per 
mile.  As  regards  the  Chicago  stockyards,  it  is  well 
known  that  formerly  buyers  of  cattle  were  numerous.  As 
«  matter  of  fact,  there  is  now  only  one  buyer  each  day. 
The  freights  to  Europe  for  American  cattle  have  been 
piacticafly  taken  up  by  the  Beef  Trust  for  some  years. 
Their  modus  operandi  is  to  make  contracts  with  the 
lefading  linos  shipping  cattle  to  this  country  to  the 
exclusion  of  all  other  outside  shippers.  The  result  of 
that  is  pretty  evident.  Outside  shippers  have  to  ship 
their  cattle  in  these  boats,  the  freight  of  which  is 
controlled  by  the  .\raerican  Beef  Trust.  I  now  come 
to  this  country.  There  used  to  be  a  large  number  of 
killing  butchers  in  Birkenhead  wlio  received  these 
coiisignnients  from  outside  shippers,  and  dealt  with 
the  ^f  and  offal  on  the  open  market  there.  But 
before  giving  particulars  of  that,  I  should  like  to 
state  that  the  leading  spirit  in  this  Beef  Trust  in 
America  is  Mr.  Ogden  Armour.  The  firms  who  are 
supposed  to  control  and,  in  Tact,  do  control  the  whole 
of  that  immense  trade  in  America  are  commonly 
known  as  the  "big  six."  They  are — Armour  and  Co., 
Swift  and  Co.,  Morris  and  Co.,  National  Packing 
Company,  Schwarzschild  and  Sulzberger,  Cudahay 
Packing  Company. 

6682.  .\re  you  sure  of  that?  Where  does  your  in- 
formation come  fr»m  with  regard  to  Schwarzschild 
and  Sulzberger  ?— If  you  allow  mo  I  shall  show  you 
as  I  go  on.  • 

0583.  Can  you  say  where  it  comes  from? — It  comes 
from  evidence  in  this  country  I  am  going  to  produce. 
The  above  firms  have  either  absorbed  or  are  running 
in  connection  with  their  own  business  other  firms. 
There  are  39  firms  of  which  I  have  the  details.  I 
do  not  wish  to  take  up  time,  but  some  of  th©  firms 
ar»  actually  shareholders  in  companies  since  formed 
in  this  country.  It  may  be  interesting  for  you  to 
follow  the  names  of  those.  In  the  first  group  there 
are  Armour  and  Co.,  of  Illinois;  Armour  and  Co., 
of  New  Jersey;  Armour  Packing  Co.,  Ltd.;  Armour 
Packing  Co.,  Unlimited.  In  the  second  section  there 
are  Swift  and  Co.,  Illinois;  Swift  and  Co.,  Maine; 
Swift  Beef  Co. 

6684.  This  has  been  matter  of  official  investigation 
in   the  United   States,    and  a   very   much   larger  list 


than  those  you  give  has  been  found  to  be  connected 
with  the  various  firms? — I  will  only  mention  those 
connected  with  the  companies  here  if  you   wish  It. 

6685.  Anything  of  that  kind  showing  the  connec- 
tion of  the  American  firms  with  firms  here  is  of 
value.  I  do  not  think  we  need  go  into  an  elaborate 
discussion  of  what  has  gone  on  in  America.  No  one 
doubts  the  existence  of  a  Trust  in  America  ? — Some  of 
those  names  I  have  are  actually  registered  as  share- 
holders in  companies  here. 

6586.  Wherever  you  can  show  that  do  so  by  all 
means? — As  regards  Swift  and  Co.,  of  Illinois  and 
Maine,  half  of  the  capital  in  the  National  Oil  and 
Hide  Co.,  of  Birkenhead,  is  registered  in  their  name. 
£4,000  worth  of  shares  in  the  London  Butchers  Hide 
and  Skin  Co.  are  registered  under  the  name  of  L.  A. 
Carton.  Mr.  L.  A.  Carton  is  a  director  of  Libby, 
McNeill  and  Ijibby,  I  think. 

6587.  What  is  the  total  capital  of  the  I^ondon 
Bufcches  Hide  and  Skin  Oo?— £60,000,  of  which 
£18,160  have  been  issued. 

6688.  Of  which  Mr.  Carton  owns  £4,000?— Yes. 
Tliey  are  in  his  name. 

6689.  You  are  quite  right.  Libby,  McNeill  and 
Libby  are  connected  with  Swift's? — Yes.  This  Mr. 
L.  A.  Carton  I  will  show  afterwards  is  secretary  for 
Swift's  in  the  London  office.  He  is  also  a  directot 
of  one  or  other  of  their  companies  out  in  the  States. 
Under  the  Morris  section  half  of  the  National  Oil 
and  Hide  Co.'s  stock  is  registered  at  Birkenhead. 

6590.  That  wo  knew?— And  £5(X)  is  registered  in 
the  name  of  Morris  in  the  London  Butchers  Hide  and 
Skin  Co.  Then  there  is  what  is  known  as  the 
English   Products   Co.,   of   Manchester. 

6591.  Have  you  done  with  the  London  Butchers 
Co.  ?— Not  quite. 

6.592.  Would  it  not  be  better  to  finish  that  /—Then 
there  is  the  Hammond  section.  It  is  called  the 
National  Packing  Co.  It  is  owned  by  Swift  and 
Morris,   so  it  is  jjractically  the  same  tiling. 

6593.  Swift,  Morris  and  Armour? — Yes.  The  next 
section  is  that  of  Schwarzschild  and   Sulzberger. 

6594.  Do  Hammond  own  anything  in  the  London 
Butchers  Co.  ? — Hammond  is  absorbed  with  Armour, 
Morris  and  Swift,  and  the  name  d(^6  not  apjjear. 
Schwarzschild  and  Sulzberger  are  th©  registered 
holders  of  500  shares  in  the  London  Butchers  Hide 
and   Skin  Co. 

6595.  Are  you  sure  it  is  Schwarzschild  and  Sulz- 
berger who  are  registered,  or  is  it  Archer  and  Sulz- 
berger?— It  is  Schwarzschild  and  Sulzberger — the 
American  firm. 

6596.  Now  as  to  the  English  Products  Co.? — The 
English  Products  Co.,  of  Manchester,  was  formed 
by  Swift  and  Morris. 

^  6597.  We  did  not  know  it  was  formed  by  Swift?— 
Swift  and   Morris  are  the  two  stockholders  in   it. 

6598.  Does  that  appear? — I  have  particulars  of  that. 

6599.  Our  evidence  so  far  is  that  Morris  are  in- 
terested in  it,  but  not  Swift?— Of  course,  it  is  very 
difficult  to  divide  the  two. 

6600.  It  is  very  important  that  we  should  get  it 
accurately.  It  is  an  important  fact  if  Swift  is  in- 
terested in  the  English  Products  Co.  ? — It  is  registered 
with  £10,000  capital  under  the  name  of  the  Morris 
Beef  Co.  Out  of  the  1,000  shares  938  are  in  the  name 
of  M.  W.  Borders,  an  attorney-at-law  in  Chicago, 
and  the  remaining  shares  are  held  by  seven  share- 
holders, principally  clerks  to  London  solicitors,  for 
the  purpose  of  forming  the  company. 

6601.  'That  does  not  show  that  Swifts  have  anything 
to  do  with  it? — No,  it  does  not.  I  was  under  the 
impression  they  had.  Of  course.  Swift  and  Morris  are 
working  hand  and  glove  with  the  others. 

6602.  Who  is  Borders? — He  is  an  Attorney  in 
Chicago. 

6603.  Does  he  represent  Morris? — ^He  is  the  regis- 
tered holder  of  the  shares. 

6604.  You  cannot  tell  us  anything  about  him?  You 
do  not  know  who  he  is  Attorney  for? — He  must  be  a 
nominee  of  Morris,   I  suppose,   but  we  will  try  and 
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ssceitain  that.  For  many  years  the  fat  cattle  coming 
from  America  was  slaughtered  in  the  lairages  at 
Birkenhead,  and  the  National  Oil  Co.  dealt  only  with 
their  own  cattle.  Large  numbers  of  cattle  were 
shipped  to  Birkenhead  to  wholesale  butchers  in  this 
country  who  killed  them  and  sold  the  fat  /ind  hides 
in  open  markets  to  buyers  ifi  Birkenhead,  such  as 
Nelson,  Birkenhead  Oleo  Co,  and  other  outside 
buyers  such  as  Messrs.  Hugun  and  Co.,  of  Pendleton, 
Beveridge,  of  Leith,  Crean  and  Co.,  of  Livernool,  and 
John  Knight,  of  London.  Since  the  American  Trust 
began  to  feel  its  feet,  trouble  arose' as  they  wanted  to 
secure  the  rest  of  the  fat  of  the  cattle  not  shipped 
through  their  own  agencies.  They  threatened  coercive 
measures  unless  some  of  the  outside  butchers  at 
Birkenhead  would  give  them  a  share  of  their  fat. 
Conferences  were  held  with  a  view  to  arranging 
matters  on  a  fair  basis  to  all  concerned,  and  certain 
concessions  were  made  which  it  was  hoped  would  meet 
the  demands  of  the  Beef  Trust.  The  Trust,  however, 
continued  to  be  in  a  restive  state,  requiring  more  and 
more  at  varied  intervals,  and  meantime  they  made 
arrangements  on  the  American  side  whereby  they 
secured  the  whole  of  the  available  freight  for  the 
regular  cattle-carrying  lines,  thereby  forcing  outside 
shippers  in  America  to  concede  their  terms,  which 
included  not  only  the  disposal  of  the  beef,  but  also 
the  hides  and  ofiEal  at  Birkenhead.  This  equally 
applies  to  Deptford  and  Manchester.  It  must  be 
apparent,  therefore,  that  so  far  as  Birkenhead  is  con- 
cerned, the  English  raelters  and  tanners  and  similar 
trades  are  now  entirely  at  the  mercy  of  the  Beef  Trust. 
In  connection  with  this  I  might  tell  you  that  I 
attended  the  conferences.  At  the  last  conference  held 
we  came  to  a  deadlock.  Mr.  Barber,  who  was 
manager  of  the  National  Oil  Company's  works  at 
Birkenhead  then  would  not  give  any  promise  to  with- 
draw from  overbidding  for  the  outside  shipments.  He 
stated  that  he  had  his  instructions  direct  from 
Chicago.  Mr.  Nelson  suggested  to  him  that  rather 
than  bring  things  to  a  deadlock  he  should  send  a  cable 
such  as  we  dictated  to  his  people  in  Chicago  with  a 
view  to  getting  them  to  meet  the  matter  in  a  reason- 
able manner.  He  stated  he  would  do  so,  and  two  days 
later  we  had  a  communication  from  the  chairman  at 
that  conference  stating  that  Mr.  Barber  had  received 
instructions  of  a  definite  nature,  and  that  he  would 
not  budge.     That  ended  the  conferences. 

6605.  The  conferences  being  with  a  view  to  assisting 
the  other  melters  who  were  in  the  trade? — Entirely. 
They  were  held  with  the  view  of  assisting  the  others 
to  keep  the  trade  which  it  was  attempted  to  take  from 
them  by  high-handed  action.  Having  made  arrange- 
ments for  the  control  of  the  cattle  coming  by  these 
boats,  they  felt  themselves  in  a  position  to  dictate 
terms.  Only  yesterday  we  hid  an  intimation  from 
Birkenhead  to  the  effect  that  out  of  3.000  cattle  arriv- 
ing at  Birkenhead  this  week  there  was  not  one  from 
outside  shippers — that  is  to  say,  they  all  go  into  the 
hands  of  the  National  Oil  Company  at  Birkenhead. 

6606.  You  could  not  go  on  and  tell  us  who  the 
shippers  of  those  3,000  were? — It  is  impossible  to  say. 
The  outside  shippers  are  now  in  the  samr  position  as 
we  are  in  this  country.  To  get  a  reasonable  freight 
at  all  they  hive  to  ship  these  cattle  to  the  National 
Oil  Company  or  their  agents  through  the  Beef  Trust, 
because  they  have  the  whole  of  the  available  freight. 

6607.  (2ir.  Field.)  Does  it  mean  that  you  cannot  get 
the  best  ships  except  through  the  m(^iuni  of  the 
trusts? — Yes.  This  is  a  letter  I  got  from  Messrs. 
Whinyates,  Webster,  McNaught  and  Co.,  big  brokers 
in  tho  fat  trade  at  Birkenhead  : — "There  are  about 
3,000  cattle  at  Birkenhead  next  week,  and  all  for  the 
National  Oil  Company.  The  other  melters  have  none. 
and  80  they  will  be  practically  idle  for  a  week  at 
least."  I  have  a  little  direct  evidence  which  bears  on 
the  point.  Mr.  Shepherd,  of  Ferry  Buildings,  Birken- 
head, wholesale  butcher,  buys  a  Hrge  number  of 
beasts  from  American  shippers  at  Birkenhead.  He 
personally  informed  us  that  he  was  bound  by  the 
shippers  as  to  the  disposal  of  his  offal,  and  was  com- 
pelled to  sell,  should  they  desire  it,  to  any  particular 
buyer.  So  far  at  Birkenhead  they  have  not  made  use 
of  this  privilege,  but  this  butcher  also  takes  over  mn- 
tracts  at  naval  and  garrison  towns,  and  holds  the 
contract  at  Aldershot.  Influence  has  been  brought 
to  bear  upon  him  to  dispose  of  his  offals  to  the  Morris 


Beef  Company,  otherwise  known  as  the  National  Pro- 
ducts Company,  of  Mode  Wheel,  Manchester,  to  whom 
he  is  sending  all  offal  from  this  contract  at  present, 
this  business  having  for  many  years  been  in  the  hands 
of  English  manufacturers.  Messrs.  Robotham  and 
Slattery,  at  City  Meat  Market,  Birmingham,  also  do 
a  large  business  in  dead  meat  with  Morris  and  Co., 
Birkenhead,  and  influence  has  been  brought  to  bear 
upon  them  to  send  their  fat  to  the  Morris  Beef  Com- 
pany. One  of  the  dirtx^tors  of  the  above  company  is 
also  director  of  the  City  and  District  Hide  and  Skin 
Company,  Bradford  Street,  Birmingham,  and  it  has 
been  the  custom  at  this  market  to  put  up  for  public 
auction  their  collection  of  fat.  For  about  eight  or 
nine  months,  however,  it  has  been  disposed  of  by 
what  is  termed  "  private  treaty,"  but  nobody  seeures 
tlxe  fat  other  than  the  Morris  Beef  Company.  These 
are  facts  that  can  be  attested  if  necessary.  At  Dept- 
ford my  firm  have  extensive  premises,  whicli  were 
built  for  the  purpose  of  df^aling  with  fat  coming  from 
the  lairages  there,  ajid  what  was  bought  from  killing 
butchers  in  competition  with  other  outside  firms.  In 
the  year  1901  a  company  was  formed  undei-  the  title 
of  the  London  Butchers'  Hide  and  Skin  Company, 
Lirnited,  and  this  company  obtiiined,  under  tliat 
name,  an  arrangement  with  the  City  Corporation 
whereby  the  latter  erected  a  factory  for  them  in  the 
lairages,  and  although  it  was  considered  at  the  time 
a  breach  of  the  Act  on  the  part  of  the  Corporation  to 
allow  premises  to  ba  built  for  the  purposes  of  carrying 
on  a  melting  trade,  tlie  Corporation,  believing,  no 
doubt,  that  the  company  so  formed  was  a  company  of 
English  butchers  seeking  to  improve  their  trade,  de- 
clined to  give  to  other  English  melters  who  had 
hitherto  conducted  the  business  in  a  satisfactory 
manner,  facilities  they  conceded  to  the  Ix)ndon 
Butchers'  Hide  and  Skin  Company.  It  was  not  long 
before  it  became  apparent  that  there  was  a  power 
behind  this  company  which  did  not  appear  on  the 
surface,  and  it  is  now  evident,  from  the  official  share- 
list  obtained  from  Somerset  House,  what  this  power 
is  It  will  be  found  that  a  large  number  of  the  shares 
are  openly  held  by  Swift,  Morris,  and  Schwabyschien 
and  Sulsberger.  These  names  are  entered  as  butchers. 
Perhaps  you  would  like  to  look  at  the  share  list 
describing  these  men  as  butchers  (list  prodvced). 

6608.  (Chairman.)  Who  is  the  Schwabyschien  men- 
tioned here  ?— I  think  that  is  meant  for  Schwarzschxld 
and  Sulzberger. 

6609.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Schwarzschild  and  Sulz- 
berger do  not  own  anything  here.  It  is  all  owned  by 
Archer  and  Sulzberger?— I  think  that  name  Schwaby- 
schien in  the  list  must  be  a  clerical  error.  It  must 
be  Schwarzschild  and  Sulzberger. 

6610.  The  .American  firm  is  Schwarzschild  and 
Sulzberger,  but  we  were  told  they  were  not  here  at  aU. 
The  only  thing  that  is  remarkable  is  the  holding  of 
Mr.  Carton? — I  am  coming  to  that.  There  actually 
appears  under  the  name  of  Laurence  A.  Carton,  of 
.58,  West  Smithfield,  butcher,  4,000  shares.  How 
many  of  the  other  shareholders  are  merely  nominal  it 
is  impossible  to  say,  but  it  is  generally  understood, 
however,  that  most  of  the  other  shareholders  are 
nominees  of  these  firms,  and  in  the  case  of  Laurence 
A.  Carton  it  will  be  specially  interesting  to  know 
that,  although  he  is  described  as  a  butcher  and  his 
address  is  given  as  58,  West  Smithfield,  London,  he 
is  the  same  Mr.  Carton  who  is  a  director  of  Libby, 
McNeill  and  Libby,  a  concern  controlled  by  Swift  and 
Co.,  and  is  also  secretary  of  Swift  and  Co.,  68,  West 
Smithfield.  The  manager  of  the  company  is  a  Mr.  _ 
Coggan  ;  he  is  also  a  director  of  Lidstone.  Limited," 
who  are  largely  interested  in  the  American  chilled 
meat  trade.  Out  of  the  £120,000  capital  of  this  com- 
l)any,  Mr.  Coggan  is  a  shareholder  to  the  extent  of 
€27,000.  Some  of  the  directors  of  the  Deptford  Hide 
and  Skin  Company  are  also  officers  of  what  is  known 
as  the  National  Federation  of  Meat  Tradei-s.  and  at 
a  meeting  by  this  Federation,  held  in  tlTe  Memorial 
Hall,  Farringdon  Street,  on  July  2nd,  1908  at  which 
I  was  requested  to  speak,  I  found  that  the  men  who 
api^eared  to  be  taking  a  leading  part  in  the  meeting 
were  largely  directors  of  this  Deptford  comnany,  and 
in  my  remarks  I  referred  to  the  fact  that  while  these 
;?entlemen  were  apparently  taking  part  in  a  movement 
to  induce  the  Government  to  take  action  against  the 
inroads  against  the  American  Beef  Trust,   t^hey  were 
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•etnally  band  and  glove  large  sharehoIdeM  in  theii 
company  who  were  members  of  that  Trust.  Theae 
remarka  fell  rather  as  a  bomb,  and  on  mv  stating 
that  1  hoped  proposed  action  would  be  in  no  way 
hampered  07  the  fact  that  members  of  the  A.merican 
Beef  Trust  were  also  some  of  the  largest  shAieholders 
in  the  Hide  and  Skin  Company,  voices  w^re  raised 
from  different  parts  of  the  hall  protesting  "  that  they 
would  look  after  that."  The  result,  however  was  that 
the  journal  that  is  supposed  to  represent  th«  interests 
of  the  meat  trade  in  this  country  animadverted  on  my 
remarks  as  an  unnecessary  attack  upon  the  directors 
of  the  London  Butchers'  Hide  and  Skin  Company. 
It  is,  of  course,  well  known  that  practically  the  whole 
of  the  wholesale  butchers'  stalls  m  Smithfield  Market 
are  now  controlled,  although  run  under  English 
butchers'  names,  by  Swift  and  Co. 

6612.  That  is  going  much  too  far?— I  can  only  say 
it  is  well-known  by  the  trade  generally. 

6613.  We  have  really  heard  a  great  deal  of  evidence 
about  that,  but  we  have  not  sucMeded  in  finding  any- 
thing definite? — I  think  evidence  could  be  pot;  I  am 
pretty  satisfied  it  could. 

6614.  When  you  say  "nearly  all,"  what  do  you 
mean?  There  are  160  stalls? — I  mean  something  like 
70  per  cent. 

6615.  Our  evidence  at  present  does  not  <vime  any- 
thing near  like  that.  Our  evidence  is  20  per  cent,  at 
the  outside? — The  difiiculty  is  to  get  accurate 
evidence. 

6616.  I  know.  We  can  only  eo  on  evidence  and  not 
on  impression? — I  do  not  think  we  would  have  any 
difficulty  in  getting  evidence  on  that  point  if  vou  really 
want  it. 

6617.  It  would  be  very  important  to  know,  as  a  fact, 
that  70  per  cent,  of  the  wholesale  butchers'  stalls  in 
Smithfield  are  now  held  by  representatives  of  Ameri- 
can firms? — Not  by  representatives,  but  under  the 
names  of  old  butchers  who  had  been  there  for  years, 
but  have  now  no  more  interest  in  them. 

6618.  Who  are  the  people  really  interested  ? — The 
Alorris  Beef  Company  and  the  Swift  Company. 

6619.  Some  reliable  evidence  as  to  what  stalls  are 
controlled  by  the  American  firms  would  be  of  great 
importance?- — I  cannot  give  the  names  right  off.  We 
know  ourselves  of  customers  we  have  lost  and  their 
names  are  still  there. 

6620.  That  is  not  quite  conclusive.  It  might  be 
that  they  are  still  quite  independent  people? — There 
is  another  point  which  you  have  probably  not  heard 
of.  The  most  recent  addition  is  the  wholesale  portion 
of  the  business  of  Messrs.  James  Nelson  and  Sons. 
That  is  a  fact. 

6621.  Have  you  proof  of  it.  That  is  important? — 
It  is  -well  known.  Mr.  Nelson  will  tell  you  himself. 
He  sold  the  wholesale  portion  of  the  business  to  Swift 
and  Morris. 

{Chairman.)  The  Secretary  can  write  and  ask  Mr. 
Nelson.* 

6622.  (WUmss.)  If  you  do  not  get  a  satisfactory 
reply,  I  can  put  you  in  the  way  of  getting  it.  There 
it  no  doubt  about  it.  I  have  not  come  here  to  waste 
your  time  or  my  ow,n. 

6623.  (Chairman.)  A  good  many  things  yoii  have 
stated  are  new  to  us  and  of  some  importence  if  they 
can  be  established  7 — Therefore,  as  far  as  London  is 
concerned,  the  chain  of  evidence  is  complete,  and  this 
company,  not  content  with  the  fat  they  get  from  the 
cattle  killed  at  Deptford,  are  actually  purchasing 
outside  fat  in  competition  with  London  melters  from 
other  London  markets  and  shops,  as  well  as  from  the 
home  counties,  and,  although  infringing  the  condition 
of  the  Act  nnder  which  such  businesses  are  conducted 
in  London,  they  are  taking  this  fat  into  the  Deptford 
lairages  surreptitiously,  and  melting  it  there,  which 

•  Mr.  Nclnon  subsequently  informed  the  Committee  that 
the  above  statement  ia  inaccoratc.  Some  wIioles.ile  stalls  in 
n  provincial  market  were  takeu  by  an  American  firm  when 
vacated  recently  by  Jas.  Nelson  and  Co.,  and  this  may  have 
given  rite  to  the  report  above  indicated. 


is  a  distinct  breach  of  the  law.  I  have  antual  evi- 
dence of  that.  We  have  had  the  vans  followed  at 
night.  They  always  do  it  at  night.  I  am  informed 
on  credible  authority  that  the  London  Countv  Council 
are  now  taking  out  proceedings  to  prevent  them  con- 
tinuing to  do  this.  The  London  County  Council  tried 
to  get  the  Greenwich  Council,  under  whose  wing  that 
particular  part  of  Deptford  comes,  to  take  action. 
The  Greenwich  Council  delayed,  and  the  London 
County  Council  have  now  raised  an  action  for  an 
injunction  to  stop  what  I  have  mentioned.  What 
may  be  the  outcomfe  of  it,  I  do  not  know,  but  they 
have  a  very  strong  case  against  these  people.  Then, 
again,  at  Barking  this  Company  have  recently- 
erected  premises  with  a  view  to  melting  the  fat  and 
offal  which  they  are  now  collecting  from  butchers' 
generally.  That  is  another  point  which  brings  me  to 
refer  to  the  Mode  Wheel  Factory. 

6624.  What  we  want  to  know  is  whether  they  are 
in  tihe  combination? — That  is  what  I  am  to  establish. 
At  Manchester  they  now  trade  under  the  name  of 
the  English  Products  Company. 

6625.  We  have  no  evidence  of  that  yet,  and  it  would 
be  of  immense  value  if  we  had  evidence  that,  the  Eng- 
lish Products  Company  had  any  connection  with  Swift. 
We  have  ample  evidence  of  its  connection  with  Morris, 
but  no  evidence  at  all  that  it  is  connected  with  Swift? 
— The  difficulty  there  is  that  they  have  been  rather 
cunning  and  have  registered  the  shares  nnder  the 
name  of  a  Chicago  attorney. 

6626.  We  cannot  assume  that  that  attorney  is  the 
representative  of  Swift  and  Morris? — There  is  this 
evidence  that  Mr.  Middlebrook,  the  manager  at 
Birkenhead,  is  also  manager  at  Manchest^ir  of  the 
Products  Company. 

6627.  Is  that  so?— Yes. 

(Mr.  Field.)  Mr.  Middlebrook  is  Swift  at  Manches- 
ter or  at  Birkenhead  ? 

6628.  (Ckairman.)  He  is  manager  of  the  National 
Company,  which  is  Swift  and  Morris.  It  goes  as  far 
as  this,  does  it?  He  represents  both  firms  at  Birken- 
enhead  and  represents  Morris  at  Manchester? — Yes. 
He  buys  all  the  fat  for  both  places. 

6628a.  The  English  Products  Company  does  not  buy 
fat,  does  it? — Very  largely  now. 

6629.  I  am  not  quite  sure  that  I  have  got  this  right. 
I  thought  it  wa.s  the  Morris  Beef  Company  that 
owned  the  Mode  Wheel  Works,  and  that  they  sold 
their  products  to  the  English  Products  Comoany,  who 
disposed  of  them,  but  that  the  English  Products  Com- 
pany did  not  actually  carry  on  the  business  of  fat 
makers? — Oh,  yes,  they  do.  I  think  T  have  some 
proof  of  that. 

6630.  I  am  told  that  I  am  wrong  about  it?— 1  think 
I  can  let  in  little  light  on  that.  I  have  a  letter  from 
Messrs.  Harrison  and  Ijucas,  who  are  hide  and  skin 
sellers  at  Reading.  It  is  dated  the  15th  January  and 
runs  as  follows  :  "  I  beg  to  say  re  your  query  as  to 
who  is  offering  the  prices  for  the  suet  beef  and  mutton 
etc.,  it  is  the  London  Butchers  Co.,  and  I  am  In- 
formed that  this  company  represents  Morris  and 
Co.,  of  the  'big  Three.'  Consequently  I  must  ask 
you  to  amend  your  prices  for  these  articles.  I  am 
further  informed  that  tliere  will  be  some  big  develop- 
ments in  this  matter  very  shortly.  This  company 
have  bought  our  fat  to-day  at  2  3-16d.  I  had  another 
limit  at  2Jd.  and  I  got  a  man  to  put  it  in  as  I  did 
not  wish  them  to  take  it,  but  if  the  fat  is  put  up 
by  public  auction,  of  course  I  must  take  the  highest 
bidder."  What  wo  ascertained  afterwards  was  that 
this  was  not  the  London  Butchers  Co.  that  bought  it, 
but  the  English  Products  Co. — this  same  Mr.  Middle- 
brook. 

6631.  The  only  fact  I  wanted  to  get  at  was  if  the 
English  Products  Co.  were  buyers  of  fat  just  as  the 
National  Oil  Co.,  of  Birkenhead.  It  is  very  unlikely 
that  the  manager  of  the  English  Products  Co.  can  he 
acting  in  a  different  interest? — That  is  so.  Another 
letter  I  have  is  from  George  Webster  and  Co.,  Bristol. 
It  says :  "  Brokers  bought  at  Portsmouth,  so  shall  not 
have  anything  for  you.  At  Reading  the  English  Pro- 
ducts Company,  of  Warrington,  bought  themselves, 
at  2  3-16d."    ■ 
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6632.  That  shows  they  are  buying  fat? — Yes.  At 
JUanchester  the  Corporation  for  some  reason  or  other 
recently  entered  into  an  agreement  with  Swift  and 
JVIorris,  who  now  trade  there  under  the  name  of  the 
English  Products  Co.,  whereby  the  Corporation  sup- 
plied all  necessary  plant  and  machinery  at  Mode 
Wheel,  where  the  foreign  animal  wharf  is  situated, 
to  enable  the  American  Beef  Trust  to  deal  with,  nomi- 
nally, the  offal,  being  the  produce  of  their  own  cattle. 
A  mere  nominal  rent  is  charged  for  these  premises, 
viz.,  o  per  cent,  on  cost  of  erection,  and  when  ap- 
proached on  the  subject  the  Corporation  gave  as  their 
reason  for  this  enormous  preference  to  the  American 
Beef  Trust,  as  against  their  own  citizens,  that  they 
•desired  to  secure  a  guarantee  of  a  certain  quantity 
of  cattle  for  the  Manchester  Ship  Canal,  apparently 
forgetting  that  this  would  in  no  way  increase  the 
shipment  of  cattle  through  the  canal,  as  if  it  proved 
to  be  a  proper  mode  of  supplying  Manchester  and  the 
Midlands  with  beef,  the  demand  would  remain  for 
the  cattle  all  the  same,  and  supplies  would  arrive  by 
means  of  the  canal  whether  shipped  from  America 
<'T  elsewhere.  A  considerable  agitation  took  place, 
in  which  I  took  part  at  the  time,  but  notwithstanding 
the  strongest  arguments  and  reason  put  forth,  no 
satisfaction  could  be  got  from  the  Manchester  Cor- 
poration, whose  officials  boasted  that  they  would 
•carry  out  the  agreement,  no  matter  what  the  oon- 
■sequences  were.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that 
Manchester  has  always  been  a  very  important  killing 
centre,  and  is  likely  to  become  more  so  at  the  expense 
probably  of  Birkenhead,  and  large  British  industries 
connected  with  the  killing  trade  in  the  Midlands  are 
now  suffering  acutely  from  the  want  of  raw  material 
that  the  Beef  Trust  have  robbed  them  of.  It  must 
mot  be  thought  that  the  British  melter  has  done 
nothing  towards  retaining  his  supplies.  Eighteen 
months  ago,  when  tallow,  according  to  th«  London 
Market  Letter  Committee's  quotation,  the  nrice  was 
35s.  per  cwt. ,  the  average  price  of  fat  suitable  for 
melting  purposes  was  2Jd.  per  pound.  To-day,  the 
same  committee's  price  is  303.  6d.  per  cwt.  for  tallow, 
•and  the  average  price  is  2  7-16d.  per  {xjund. 

6633.  (Mr.  Fountain.)  Would  you  mind, telling  the 
Committee  who  the  London  Market  Letter'Committee 
are  ? — It  is  a  committee  that  meets  every  Wednesday 
to  fix  the  price  of  tallow  for  the  whole  country  prac- 
tically.    It  has  been  in  existence  for  nearly  200  years. 

6134.  (Chairman.)  It  fixes  the  prices  of  tallow? — The 
prices  of  taUow  throughout  the  country  are  really 
based  upon  their  weekly  quotations.  Many  contracts 
are  made  throughout  the  country  at  so  much  above 
•or  so  much  below  tlie  London  Market  Committee's 
weekly  prices.  You  make  a  contract  to  supply  a  cer- 
tain person  with  so  many  pounds  of  tallow  based 
upon  the  Market  Letter  Committee's  price.  A  very 
large  business  is  done  in  that  way.  These  figures 
prove  that  whereas  for  many  years  preceding  the  date 
of  the  former  quotation  prices  fluctuated  within 
narrow  limits ;  now  that  the  American  Beef  Trust 
have  got  a  footing  in  this  country  the  freezing-out 
process  has  begun.  At  Birkenhead,  where  one  or 
two  British  melters  are  still  striving  to  retain  a  small 
share  of  the  fat,  the  price  of  fat  has  been  for  months 
6d.  per  lb.,  whereas  it  formerly  was  sold  in  the  region 
of  3d.  At  Manchester  the  same  remarks  apply 
exactly.  At  Nottingham  18  months  ago  it  was  2id., 
to-day  it  is  2  7-16d.  At  Sheffield  it  was  2id.,  and  now 
is  2Jd.  At  Leicester  it  was  2|d.,  and  now  25d.  I 
give  you  these  typical  instances. 

663.5.  Broadly  speaking,  the  result  has  been  that  the 
price  of  tallow  has  come  down?— Yes. 

6636.  And  the  price  of  fat  has  gone  up  '—Yes.  It 
may  be  said  that  formerly  the  butchers  were  not 
getting  fair  value  for  fat,  but  this  is  not  so.  The 
American  Beef  Trust,  who  control  practically  what  it 
known  as  the  oleo  market,  have  gradually,  as  part  of 
their  scheme,  forced  up  the  price  of  this  article  to  a 
figure  which  is  enabling  them  in  part  to  cover  the 
losses  they  would  otherwise  have  were  this  article  not 
largely  in  the  hands  of  the  American  ring.  I  should 
explain  that  oleo  is  an  artii-le  that  was  originally 
made  in  the  United  States.  There  has  always  been  a 
very  good  demand  for  it.  They  came  here  with  the 
view  of  controlling  it  in  this  country,  as  the  English- 
men were  beginning  to  see  the  advantages  of  making 
the  fat  into  oleo. 
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6637.  What  is  oleo?— It  is  really  a  thin  oil  ex- 
tracted from  the  melted  fat. 

6638.  What  is  it  used  for?— Very  largely  for 
butterine  and  margarine.  The  churners  in  this 
country  and  the  Continent  are  crying  out  bitterly 
against  the  exorbitant  prices  they  now  have  to  pay  as 
compared  with  what  they  paid  formerly.  This  natu- 
rally has  a  far-reaching  effect  on  the  food,  particularly 
for  the  working  and  poorer  classes,  for  oleo  is  an  im- 
portant part  of  what  is  known  as  margarine.  It  will 
be  seen,  therefore,  that  through  the  manipulation  of 
this  trust  not  only  are  the  trades  connected  with  the 
offal  and  cattle  imported  from  America  and  elsewhere 
suffering  largely,  but  the  Americans  are  profiting  to 
an  enormous  extent  at  the  cost  of  the  British  public 
generally. 

6639.  If  they  are  giving  a  very,  high  price  for  fat 
that  cuts  both  ways? — My  case  is  that  the  high  price 
for  fat  is  only  temporary.  It  must  be  evident  that 
these  remarks  apply  equally  to  the  supplies  of  beef 
and  also  to  those  of  leather.  Formerly*  the  hides  from 
American  cattle  slaughtered  in  this  country  were  sold 

to  various  British  tanners.  Latterly  they  have  • 
merely  been  salted  and  shipped  back  to  the  States,  the 
effect  of  which  on  the  cost  of  leather  is  very  clearly 
illustrated  by  the  two  charts  produced.  I  have  had 
the  assistance  of  a  prominent  member  of  the  hide 
trade,  and  he  was  good  enough  to  allow  me  to  bring 
those  charts  here.  I  have  only  the  loan  of  them,  but 
I  can  leave  them  with  you,  and  shall  be  pleased  to 
indicate  the  points  in  them.  I  should  like  to  explain 
that  during  the  last  two  and  the  first  two  months  of 
the  year  hides  almost  invariably  go  down  to  their 
lowest  price  of  the  year. 

6640.  AVhy  is  that? — I  suppose  it  had  to  do  with 
the  supply  and  also  with  the  demand  at  that  time 
of  the  year. 

6641.  (Mr.  Field.)  And  because  they  are  not  so 
good  quality? — Yes,  and  the  quality,  too.  Previous 
to  the  American  financial  trouble  last  year  the  best 
hides  were  worth  in  the  London  market  in  January, 
1907,  somewhere  in  the  region  of  5id.  per  lb.,  a  price 
which  is  considered  unusually  high  for  that  time  of 
the  year,  it  being  on  record  that  the  few  last  and 
first  two  months  of  the  year  hides  have  almost  in- 
variably dropped  in  price — in  fact,  the  best  authorities 
in  the  hide  markets  are  unanimous  with  tlieir  evi- 
dence to  that  effect.  When  the  crash  in  America  took 
place  last  year  hides  dropped  very  considerably, 
touching  4|d-  per  lb.  on  December  26th,  1907,  and  on 
March  12th,  1908,  they  further  fell  to  3Jd.  per  lb. 
After  that  date,  when  the  crisis  was  practically  over, 
they  gradually  rose  until  August  6th,  when  they 
reached  the  price  of  SJd.  per  lb.,  which  was  supposed 
to  be  the  high  level  mark.  On  October  29th  they 
dropped  again  to  4Jd.,  and  during  the  last  two  months 
of  tlie  year — which,  as  I  have  ahvady  pointed  out, 
are  usually  two  of  the  cheapest  months — they  un- 
accountably rose  sharply,  until  December  24th  last 
they  reached  rather  over  5^6..  per  lb.,  and  this  in  face 
of  the  fact  that  the  demand  for  leather  was  never 
worse  than  it  was  at  that  time.  That  is  not  within 
my  knowledge,  but  from  what  I  have  gained  from  a 
particularly  reliable  source.  The  best  authorities  I 
have  consulted  say  that  undoubtedly  this  is  an  arti- 
ficial rise  engineered  by  the  American  Beef  Trust, 
whose  machinations  do  not  end  with  the  raw  mate- 
rials, but  are  being  now  directed  to  the  manipula- 
tions of  the  boot  trade  in  this  country.  Now,  as 
regards  the  supply  of  beef,  although  it  is  improbable 
that  the  Beef  "Trust  can  secure  such  close  privileges 
from  our  railroads  as  they  enjoyed  in  the  United 
States,  they  have  already  undoubtedly  secured  pre- 
ferences which,  in  my  humble  opinion,  are  a  disgrace 
to  the  management  of  our  British  railways — railways 
which,  it  must  be  remembered,  have  been  built  by 
and  are  sustained  by  British  shareholders.  Accord- 
ing to  my  information,  which  I  have  no  reason  to 
doubt,  a  large  proportion  of  the  Scotch  beef  supplied 
and  the  American  beef  landed  at  Glasgow  is  carried 
to  London  by  the  East  Coast  routes.  The  distance 
between  London  and  Glasgow  by  that  route  is  444 
miles,  and  the  rate  charged  on  American  beef  is  46s. 
per  ton.  The  shippers  at  Aberdeen,  which  is  a  great 
Scotch  centre  for  the  Scotch  bet-f  supply  for  London 
and  the  South,  and  which  by  the  same  route  is  623 
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miles  from  London,  havo  to  p«y  728.  per  ton  or  an 
r«M.  over  the  American  privilege  .n  proportion  to 
mileaeo  of  l»s.  nor  ton.  If  the  same  proportion  of 
rrLffic^s  sent  by  West  Coast  route  the  mileage  from 
K^  to  GiaSow  would  be  401  i  miks,  and  to  Aber- 
SZ  M9i  mites,  still  showing  a  P^^-'T^'^^^r 
of  the  American  Beef  Trust  of  about  128.  per  ton. 

CfUl  Your  first  figures  are  surely  not  rieht.  The 
East^Coast  are  boun^  to  charge  the  same  for  London 
77  t»,„  Wpst  Coast  They  would  not  get  tho  traffic 
t  a:,-  S^S"  You  mLt  take  the  jhortest  -^^ 
from  both  places?-!  am  coming  to  that.  If  the 
average  is  taken  it  works  out 

6642.  I  do  not  think  the  average  is  f*''  " /«" 
took  the  West  Coast  route  from  Glasgow  and  the  East 
Cst  route  from  Aberdeen  that  would  *>« ,^/^;^  ,^°'?: 
parison.  On  all  railways  the  rate  of  freight  would  be 
on  the  shortest  line?— It  ought  to  be. 

6643.  It  always  is?-I  am  giving  you  these,  figures. 
I  do  not  profess  to  say  that  they  are  exactly  correct 
but  they  are  sufficiently  near  the  mark  to  show  that 
there  is  something  wrong.  If  the  average  is  taken, 
this  works  out  at  15s.  6d.  per  ton,  or  nearly  .d. 
,>er  stone.  Notwithstanding  the  superior  auality  of 
our  Scotch  beef,  this  bonus  given  by  the  railways  to 
the  American  cattle  is  equivalent  to  9id.  per  cwt.  as 
mentioned. 

6644  There  is  not  much  American  beef  coming  from 
Glasgow  to  London.  It  almost  all  comes  from  South- 
ampton?—A  lot  comes  from  Glasgow,  I  am  told.  Un 
approaching  the  railway  companies  for  an  explana- 
tion, the  reply  given  was  :  "  Let  the  Scotch  killers 
ship  their  beef  from  Glasgow,  and  it  will  be  charged 
at  the  same  rate "  ;  the  absurdity  of  this  "igg«stion 
must  be  obvious  to  everyone.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
railway  companies  gave  as  an  excuse  for  this  in 
evidence  before  a  departmental  commission  on  alleged 
preferential  rates,  that  the  alleged  prefexence  was 
justified,  and  explained  by  the  railway  companies  on 
the  grounds  of  the  greater  bulk  and  more  constant 
and  xegular  supply  and  better  packing  of  the  foreign 
and  colonial  consignments,  and  last,  but  not  least,  the 
severe  competition  of  water  transit.  I  am  assured 
by  those  who  know,  that,  so  far  as  a  constant  supply 
is  concerned,  Aberdeen  occupies  no  second  nlace.  As 
regards  bulk,  that  can  be  increased,  as  will  be  readily 
understood,  if  there  is  no  preference  given  to  the 
foreigner,  and  as  to  water  competition,  it  seems  to 
m©  to  be  absurd  to  bring  such  aXcontention  forward, 
as  it  Jnust  apply  equally  to  American  or  Scotch 
consignments. 

6645.  Oh,  no?— Why  not? 

6646.  Because  you  have  to  ship  your  beef  from 
America,  and  once  on  the  ship  it  makes  very  little 
difference  whether  you  send  the  ship  to  Southampton, 
London,  or  Glasgow.  Why  do  they  bring  it  from 
Glasgow  ?— In  order  to  get  any  of  the  traffic  on  their 
line  they  must  offer  a  rate  that  wiU  tempt  them  not 
to  ship  to  London. 

6647.  Quit©  so?— Before  leaving  the  Scotch  part  of 
the  grievance,  I  should  like  to  say  that  during  the 
past'^three  months  the  American  Beef  Trust  have  mad© 
themselves  prominent  tliere  in  connection  with  the 
fat  supplies  in  Inverness,  Aberdeen,  Dundee,  and 
Edinburgh,  and  have  cleared  all  these  markets  at 
exorbitant  prices,  thus  leaving  the  Scotch  melters 
absolutely  withouC  raw  material.  I  shall  be  glad 
to  supply  particulars  of  the  prices  paid  in  these 
markets  if  required. 

6618.  I  do  not  think  we  need  have  these?— This, 
however,  is  by  no  means  the  least  grievance  w©  have 
against  the  railway  companies  all  over  the  country. 
Extraordinary  facilities  arc  given  to  the  American 
Beef  Trust  in  connection  with  their  refrigerating  cars 
containing  beef  slaughtered  at  Birkenhead,  Man- 
chester, Deptford  and  shipped  from  Glasgow.  It  is 
well  known  that  these  cars,  containing  American  beef 
are  allowed  to  lie  in  the  sidings  of  railway  companies 
for  a  week  it  may  be.  free  of  charge  at  the  stations 
of  large  and  small  towns  throughout  the  country, 
pending  the  pale  of  the  beef  to  local  butchers  and 
other  tradesmen  ;  the  latter  are  now,  by  the  aid  of  the 
American  Beef  Trust,  rapidly  competing  with  the 
genuine  English  butcher  for  his  means  of  livelihood, 
thus  depressing  the  value  of  English  fed  animals  from 


which  viUage  and  country  town  butchers  formeriy 
got  the'r  supplies.  But  this  again  is  not  the  worst 
feature  of  the  situation;  the  same  tactics  of  the  Ameri- 
can Beef  Trust  in  this  country  are  already  so  far 
reaching  that  they  actually  control  the  country  mar- 
kets fof  British  fed  cattle.  I  am  not  saying  this 
without  having  fairiy  sufficient  evidence. 

6649.  Can  you  give  us  any  particular  instance  of 
that?— I  cannot  give  you  any  definite  instance  Ihat 
I  think  it  must  be  admitted  is  impossible,  but  1  can 
give  you  an  idea  of  it. 

6650  (Mr.  Field.)  Give  us  an  idea  of  how  it  is 
managed  ?-It  will  be  evident  that  it  is  well  nigh 
impossible  having  to  deal  with  such  an  organisation 
to  fix  definitely  instances  in  proof  of  what  I  now 
sav  but  it  is  undeniable  that  the  agents  of  this 
l^f  trust,  who  are  to  be  found  all  over  the  country, 
keep  their  head  quarters  promptly  and  fully  advised 
of  the  supplies  of  English  fed  cattle  available  m  the 
districts  in  which  they  are  situated.  It  is  not  an  un- 
common occurrence  now  to  find  large  numbers  of 
prime  English  cattle  unsaleable  except  at  a  ruinous 
price  when  thev  come  to  the  hammer,  in  many  of 
our  English  cattle  markets,  and  is  this  to  be  won- 
dered at  with  the  wholesale  beef  trade  in  London, 
Manchester,  Liverpool,  Glasgow,  and  elsewhere,  prac- 
tically now  in  the  hands  of  the  beef  trust. 

6651.  That  is   rather  vague.     Can  you    make  it   a 
little  more  precise?— The  market  for  any  large  quan- 
titv  of  English  beef,  except  at  the  beef  trusts'  prices, 
lias  gone,   and  the  tactics  adopted  by  the  American 
Beef  Trust  in   the  Chicago   stockyards  are  being  re- 
peated   ill    this   country    and   carried   out   almost  to 
the   letter.     If.    at    any    English    market    worth    the 
attention  of  the  beef  trust,  a  large  supply  of  English 
fed  cattle  is  booked  for  sale  on  market  day,  the  Trust 
agent  immediately  wires  particulars  to  headquarters, 
the  result  being  that  overnight  it  may  be  a  sufficient 
number   of    refrigerating    cars    containing    American 
beef  is  dumped  down  on  that  market.       The  butchers 
are  filled  up  at,  it  may  be,   a  considerable  reduction 
in  price,  for  this  huge  trust  has  ample  funds  where- 
with  by   s^ipplving   the   innocent    British   distributor 
it  may  be  for  a  time  with  beef  r.t  a  price  at  which 
they  a"re  losing  money,  look  forward  to  the  time  when 
they    will    get    their  own   plus   a    consider.able    profit 
besides,   and  meantime  what  happens  to  the  British 
farmer  who,   bv   the   way,    having   found   the  raising 
of  corn  and  grain  crops  practically  impossible  owing 
to  foreign  supplies  and  climatic  conditions  has  had  to 
resort  to  the  growing  of  beef  and  mutton  for  a  liveli- 
hood?    He  has  no  doubt  invested  a  considerable  por- 
tion   of    his    available   funds    in    first   of    all    costly 
fertilisers,    in   order   to   produce   the  roots   necessary 
to   feed    his   cattle.     He   has   no   doubt   spent   freely 
on  oil  seed  cake  (a  trade  I  know  something  about  as 
we  crush  on   a   fairly   large   scale).     He   ha.s   in   all 
probability   induced  his  landlord  to  extend   and  im- 
prove his  farm  buildings  in  order  to  provide  accommo- 
dation for  the  animals  he  hopes  to  pay  his  rent  out  of. 
6652.  I  do  not  think  we  can  listen  to  a  discussion 
of  the  position  of  the  English  farmer?- 1  should  like  ^ 
to  be  allowed  to  continue.     Can  you  imagine  his  feel-i 
ings    when    h©    has    carefully    conveyed    his    primoj 
bullocks  to  the  market  and  finds  there  are  no  buyers  j 
for  the  same,  or  only  buyers  or  a  buyer  at  a  price  far| 
below  the  cost  of  the  animals  and  their  foot!  ?     It  >«  j 
a  curious  coincidence  that,  although  the  price  of  fat 
cattle  during  the  past  year  has  substantially  receded  J 
the  price  of  beef  to  the  public  has  steadily  increased.  1 
A  large  number  of  industries  connected  with  the  feed-- 
ing  o?  cattle  and   the  dealing  with   the  offal,  hides, I 
and  bones  form  i  very  large  proportion  of  the  capxtaW 
invested  in  manufactures  in  this  country  which,  wimi 
the  huge  interests  represented  by  agriculture   must  DO! 
looked  upon  as  forming  a  very  important  element  iM 
the   prosperity  or   otherwise   of   this   nation.     Mion^i 
representations  have  been  made  to  tlie  Board  of  Agn. 
culture  in  the  hope  that  the  Board  would,   at  anjrJ 
rate     lend   its  assistance   to   the  BriUsh   feeder,  whOi| 
is  really  the  source  from  which  an  enormous  propor- 
tion of  the  revenue  derived  from   home  industries  is 
drawn.  Formerly  Canadian  store  cattle  were  s«nt  here 
in  large  numbers. 

66,53.  That    is  distinctly    outside   our   reference     I 
think  yon  have  been  informed  of  that.    I  do  not  UimK 
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jrou  are  quite  behaving  fairly  to  us  ? — When  I  replied 
I  stated  that  I  would  be  glad  to  give  my  evidence  in. 
my  own  way. 

6654.  We  are  not  free  agents.  We  are  bound  by 
the  terms  of  reference.  We  should  not  be  acting  in 
accordance  with  our  duty  if  we  heard  evidence  tear- 
ing on  what  is  not  in  the  reference.  Anything 
bearing  on  combinations  we  are  willing  and  indeed 
anxious  to  hear,  and  your  evidence  has  been  of  im- 
portance, but  we  cannot  go  into  the  question  of 
whether  it  is  desirable  to  open  the  ports? — I  am  not 
going  so  far  as  that.  You  mean  you  cannot  listen  to 
me  in  regard  to  the  supply  of  store  cattle  at  all. 

6655.  No.  If  you  did  give  it,  it  would  be  my  duty 
to  see  that  that  part  was  struck  out  and  not  printed. 
It  would  do  no  good  to  anybody  ? — There  is  the  view 
to  be  taken  whether  the  man  giving  his  evidence  knows 
what  he  is  talking  about.  If  I  made  my  full  state- 
ment you  would  then  be  able  to  weigh  the  value  of 
my  evidence  generally. 

6656.  I  can  only  tell  you  of  the  terms  of  the  refe- 
rence, and  inform  you  that  it  will  be  my  duty  to 
strike  out  of  the  evidence  anytliing  that  goes  beyond 
our  reference  ? — I  will  leave  out  all  about  the  supply 
of  store  cattle.  Perhaps  this  may  be  admissible. 
Besides  the  freezing-out  that  is  going  on  in  this 
country,  the  Beef  Trust  have  now  secured  three  of  the 
most  important  killing  establishments  in  the  Argen- 
tine— viz.,  La  Plata  Cold  Storage  Company,  El 
Frigorifico  Argentine  Company,  and  the  La  Blanca 
Cc'mpany. 

6657.  Could  you  give  any  specific  evidence  in  re- 
gard to  the  Frigorifico  Argentine  Company  ?  We  know 
what  j'ou  state  as  regards  the  La  Plata  and  the  La 
Blanca,  but  we  were  assured  yesterday  it  was  not  so 
as  regards  the  Frigorifico? — I  have  it  in  black  and 
white  from  one  of  the  biggest  houses  on  'Change  con- 
nected with  the  sale  of  South  American  products. 

6658.  We  have  had  evidence  that  there  have  been 
negotiations,  but  that  they  have  broken  down  ? — How 
long  ago. 

6659.  Yesterday  was  the  last  day  we  heard  that 
stated  in  evidence.  At  the  same  time  we  were  told 
that  the  La  Blanca  had  been  purchased,  and  we  know 
the  La  Plata  has  been  for  some  time.  Can  you 
amplify  your  statement? — The  same  authority  has 
told  us  that  they  are  negotiating  for  the  purchase  of 
several  large*  concerns  both  in  Australia  and  New 
Zealand. 

6660.  We  have  heard  that.  Would  you  be  kind 
enough  to  write  to  your  correspondent  and  ask  him 
if  he  can  confirm  in  any  way  what  you  have  stated 
in  regard  to  the  Frigorifico  Company? — I  shall  see 
him  to-morrow. 

C661.  And  if  you  get  any  specific  evidence  on  the 
point  you  will  probably  be  kind  enough  to  send  it  to 
the  Secretary  ?— Yes.  I  understand  that  they  are  now 
negotiating  for  the  purchase  of  several  large  con- 
cerns both  in  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  thus  com- 
pleting the  cornering  of  the  markets,  to  be  ready  for 
the  day  when  they  succeed  in  reducing  the  available 
supplies  of  beef  in  this  country  to  that  of  refrigerat- 
ing meat  controlled  by  them.  It  is  no  part  of  their 
policy  to  continue  the  shipment  of  live  stock  to  this 
countrj-  further  than  is  necessary  to  enable,  them  to 
clear  "the  ground  of  all  practicable  opposition  tb 
their  scheme.  I  may  say,  in  order  to  bear  that  out, 
that  this  Mr.  Barber,  who  was  their  representative 
at  Birkenhead,  told  us  that  the  sooner  the  import 
of  live  American  cattle  was  stopped,  and  they  came 
in  the  shape  of  refrigerated  beef,  the  better  would  his 
people  be  pleased.  It  is  absolutely  certain,  knowing 
the  dealings  of  the  Beef  Trust  in  America,  that  that 
huge  corporation  will  stop  at  nothing  whereby  they 
may  attain  their  ends.  Although  I  am  personally 
interested  in  a  manufacturing  business,  fcliich  has 
been  before  the  public  for  close  upon  100  vears,  and 
amongst  its  other  manufactures  has  included  that  of 
fat  melting,  I  come  here  with  no  selfish  end  in  view, 
but  for  the  purpose  of  helping  by  every  means  I 
can  to  avert  what  must  be  a  great  national  catastrophe 
should  the  American  Beef  Trust  l}e  allowefl  to  oon- 
rtinne  to  play  with  an  important  part  of  the  trade 
and  manufacturing  interests  in  this  country. 
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6662.  (Mr.  Eowerman.)  It  is  a  very  interesting 
statement.  So  far  as  your  business  is  concerned,  has 
the  effect  of  this  system  of  trading  been  detrimental? 
— Very  much  so. 

6663.  To  a  serious  extent? — In  Deptford  alone  we 
had  a  projjerty  put  up  there  at  a  cost  of  five  thousand 
pounds.  It  was  fitted  up  for  dealing  with  the  fat 
from  the  Deptford  lairages.  That  is  idle  now.  We  use 
a  portion  of  it  simply  as  stables  at  the  present  time. 

6664.  You  mentioned  a  very  important  matter  with 
regard  to  fat  being  taken  in  by  these  American  firms 
at  Deptfonl  at  night.  I  understand  the  matter  is  a 
probable  subject  of  litigation  between  the  firms  and 
the  County  Council? — Yes. 

6665.  The  Council  have  taken  action  in  the  matter? 
They  have  commenced  proceedings. 

6666.  (Chairman.)  They  could  no  doubt  inform  us 
about  that? — I  think  so. 

6667.  (Mr.  Bowerman.)  With  regard  to  these  re- 
frigerating cars.  Do  they  belong  to  the  railway  com- 
panies or  are  they  privately  owned  in  this  country  f 
— I  believe  they  are  nominally  the  property  of  the 
railway  companies  at  present. 

6668.  These  firms  have  not  been  able  to  do  in  this 
country  what  they  have  been  able  to  do  in  America — 
provide  tEeir  own  cars  and  so  set  up  a  certain  price 
for  icing?— Not  so  far  as  I  know.  I  have  not  been 
able  to  ascertain  that,  but  I  may  tell  you  there  was 
considerable  hesitancy  shown  by  the  officials  from 
whom  I  tried  to  get  information. 

6669.  You  are  sure  of  your  st-atement  as  to  these 
cars  being  allowed  to  stand  in  the  railway  sidings  for 
a  week?— I  am  sure.  My  information  comes  from 
people  who  have  seen  them  at  the  sidings.  I  have 
not  personally.  I  have  it  from  difterent  people  that 
they  have  actually  seen  the  cars  standing  there  for 
three  or  four  days,  and  in  some  instances  for  a  week. 

6670.  And  without  charge?— That  is  my  informa- 
tion. 

6671.  And  to  that  extent  is  preference  shown  to 
these  people  by  the  railway  companies  ? — I  cannot  say 
as  to  that.  Of  course,  the  railway  companies  have  re- 
cently tak;m  up  a  stronger  attitude  in  regard  to  the 
demurrage  on  all  railway  waggons,  especially  those  in 
connection  with  the  coal  trade.  But  whether  they 
have  extendcxl  that  to  the  cars  you  mention  I  do 
not  know. 

6672.  As  a  matter  cf  fact  through  the  operations 
of  these  American  firms  you  suggest  that  the  market 
for  English  cattle  has  gradually  become  restricted?— 
Yes. 

6673.  VMijit  is  the  result  so  far  as  the  consumer  is 
concernet!  '—Of  course  I  am  only  expressing  my  own 
opinion.  For  the  time  being  they  ought  to  be  getting 
some  little  benefit,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  they  are 
not  getting  any  benefit.  The  retail  price  of  beef  has 
gone  up  instead  of  coming  down. 

6674.  The  methods  adopted  by  these  firms  have 
affected  the  working  class  population? — Yes.  For 
instance,  in  the  matter  of  margarine. 

6675.  It  is  a  serious  matter? — A  very  serious  mat- 
ter. Margarine  has  gone  up  in  price,  and  that,  of 
course,   is  pirt  of  the  food  of  the  working  classes. 

6676.  Is  this  likely  to  be  accentuated  when  the 
methods  r.f  the  firms  have  been  brought  to  perfection  ? 
— I  should  say  so. 

6677.  That  would  be  the  natural  inference? — Yes. 

6678.  (Mr.  Field.)  I  understand  that  you  are  firmly 
convinced  there  is  a  beef  trust  in  America? — Yes. 

6G79.  Of  course,  you  are  not  exactly  able  to  give 
m  definite  proof,  but  that  is  your  conviction?— Well, 
I  can  give  you  first-hand  information  from  two 
brothers  of  mine  who  are  out  there.  One  of  them  is 
actually  a  representative  of  the  Beef  Trust  in  America. 
He  is  an  agent  who  sells  a  large  quantity  of  their 
produce. 

• 

6080.  We  will  not  go  into  that  at  any  length.  You 
give  it  to  us  as  a  definite  fact  that  thei'e  is  a  beef 
trust  in  America? — Yes. 

6(381.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  they  want  to  transfer 
their  methods  as  far  as  possible  to  this  country  ? — My 
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opinion  it  that  for  temporary  purposes  they  do,  with 
a  view  to  ultimatoly  supplying  this  country  with 
refrigerated  meat  to  take  the  place  of  our  English  and 
Scotch  meat. 

66S3.  Have  you  any  reason  to  believe  that  there  are 
certain  people  in  this  country  co-operating  with  them 
for  that  purpose?— Well,  I  think  there  is  no  doubt 
about  it.  1  think  the  firms  who  are  working  with 
them  here  see  perfectly  well  on  which  side  their  bread 
is  likely  to  be  buttered,  and  they  are  naturally 
•Muciating  themselves— it  may  be  not  openly — but 
thev  ar«  associating  themselves  with  the  movement. 
I  think  there  are  a  number  of  beef  salesmen  through- 
out the  country  who  are  doing  so.  I  have  one  in  my 
mind.  He  is  ia  the  North,  and  I  feel  satisfied  he  is 
doing  so. 

6683.  Who  is  he?— Brechin  Brothers,  of  Glasgow 
and  Edinburgh. 

6C84.  (Chairman.)  You  could  not  tell  us  why  you 
think  that  ?— Because  they  have  succeeded  in  con- 
vincing several  very  large  institutions  this  year  to 
rtipulate  for  American  beef  in  their  contracts. 

6685.  Do  you  mean  co-operative  societies? — No. 
Large  institutions  like  the  Glasgow  and  Edinburgh 
Infirmaries. 

6686.  (Mr.  Field.)  To  stipulate  for  American  beef  in 
their  contracts  I— That  is  so.  In  the  schedules  they 
■end  out. 

6687.  I  understand  you  to  convey  to  the  Committee 
that  it  is  in  the  same  line  of  policy  the  American 
company  started  the  English  Products  Company, 
managed,  or  at  least  controlled,  by  Americans?— 
Absolutely  managed  by  Americans. 

6C88.  The  same  in  regard  to  the  Manchester  busi- 
ness. What  is  that  called?— The  English  Products 
Company. 

6689.  And  then  the  London  Butchers'  Company? — 
The  London  Butchers'  Company  is  largely  an 
American  company 

6690.  That  is  so?  The  Beef  Trust,  as  we  under- 
stand it  in  this  country,  have  got  the  whole  of  their 
own  bye-products,  and  also  as  much  as  they  can  com- 
mand of  the  English  bye-products  for  the  benefit  of 
themselves  ? — Yes. 

6691.  Do  I  understand  you  to  convey  to  the  Com- 
mittee that  the  people  who  manage  those  institutions 
are  not  British  or  Irish,  but  are  generally  Americans? 
—Yes.  What  might  be  called  the  file  are  Britishers, 
but  the  rank  are  Americans. 

6692.  You  gave  us  your  opinion  about  the  number 
of  stalls  in  the  market  which  are  controlled  by  the 
American  interests.  Could  you  give  us  more  evidence 
on  that  point,  because  it  is  a  matter  of  great  interest? 
— I  will  m.nke  it  my  business  to  try  and  get  some  more 
definite  information. 

6693.  You  said  there  was  something  like  70  per 
cent,  of  the  stalls  controlled  by  Americans? — That  is 
my  impression. 

6694.  You  know,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  75  per 
cent,  of  the  meat  sold  in  the  Central  Meat  Market  at 
the  present  time  is  foreign? — I  could  not  definitely 
say  that. 

6695.  I  think  you  told  us  that  in  Chicago  one  buyer 
is  generally  the  only  genuine  buyer  on  the  market? — 
That  is  so  now.  When  I  was  in  Chicago  15  years  ago 
it  was  quite  a  lively  scene  in  the  market  there.  It 
was  quite  interesting  to  see  the  number  of  buyers  in 
the  stock  yards  and  to  listen  to  their  remarks.  It  was 
like  our  markets  ;  but  there  is  no  such  thing  there  now. 

6696.  There  are  practically  no  markets  or  fairs  in 
America? — One  man  goes  round  and  buys  for  the  lot. 

6697.  You  are  aware  the  purchasing  is  done  by  dead 
weight  ?— Yes. 

6698.  The  meat  is  sold  at  so  many  cents  per  pound 
according  to  grade? — Yes. 

6699.  It  is  your  opinion  that  the  "  big  six  "  practi- 
cally control  the  markets  in  America  and  arrange 
prices?— Yes.    That  is  so. 

6700.  The  same  agency  manages  to  get  the  freights 
en  all  vessels?- 1  mean  the  Trust  as  a  whole.    This 


subject  was  discussed  at  one  of  the  conferences  with 
Mr.  William  Nelson,  who  is  also  a  big  shipper  of 
animals  from  the  River  Plate,  and  used  to  be  from. 
America. 

6701.  (Chairman.)  Is  he  a  partner  in  James  Nelson 
A  Sons? — Yes.  He  told  me  that  no  man  on  earth 
could  prevent  him  from  shipping  his  cattle  to  thi» 
country  if  he  wanted  to.  I  said,  "  Supposing,  Mr. 
Nelson,  you  wanted  to  ship  cattle  in  competition  with 
Americans,  what  would  you  do?"  He  said,  "I  would 
not  be  such  a  fool  as  to  do  so." 

6702.  (Mr.  Field.)  Then  it  is  your  contention  that 
they  practically  control  the  freight?- 1  do  not  say 
they  control  it,  but  they  make  contracts  with  these 
companies  every  year  for  a  certain  all-round  freight. 
They  take  the  whole  freight  room. 

6703.  Have  you  at  Birkenhead  heard  that  whei\ 
one  of  those  independent  shippers  brought  in  a  ship- 
load of  cattle  prices  suddenly  dropped  there?— I  hav» 
heard  that. 

6704.  And  the  result  was  that  the  independent 
shipper  never  repeated  the  experiment  ?— I  have  heard 
that. 

6705.  (Chairman.)  You  could  not  give  us  an 
instance  of  it  ?— No,  I  cannot  give  you  an  instance. 
I  have  heard  that  from  people,  and  it  has  been  stated 
as  an  illustration  of  the  interfering  methods  of  the 
combination. 

6706.  (Mr.  Field.)  Is  it  your  opinion  that  the  rail- 
ways of  this  country  have  given  preference  to  the 
importers  of  meat?— I  think  so.  I  think  it  is  shown 
from  the  figures  I  have  been  able  to  get. 

6707.  Do  you  know  that  the  London  and  North 
Western  Railway  Company,  when  the  American  meat 
trade  began  at  Birkenhead,  carried  the  American 
meat  from  Birkenhead  to  London  at  25s.  per  ton,  and 
at  the  same  time  they  charged  60s.  per  ton  for  the 
carriage  of  British  meat  to  London  ?— I  have  no  infor- 
mation, but  it  is  quite  possible. 

6708.  Do  you  know  at  the  present  time  the  rates- 
are  so  arranged  for  the  carriage  of  large  quantities 
that  they  favour  the  foreigner  as  against  the  native? 
—I  know  that  is  not  restricted  to  the  beef  trade. 

0709.  It  is  a  general  practice? — It  is  very  generally 
practised. 

6710.  Would  you  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  the  rail- 
ways of  Great  Britain  are  run  more  in  the  interests  of 
the  foreigner  than  in  the  interests  of  the  native? — 
I  would  not  go  so  far  as  to  say  that. 

(ChairrtMn.)  We  are  not  enquiring  into  the  whole 
of  railway  administration.  The  enquiry  cannot  bo- 
extended  to  that. 

6711.  (ilfr.  Field.)  I  wonder  how  such  prices  were 
got  for  fat  in  Manchester  and  also  in  London.  How 
is  it  that  these  Americans  can  give  such  enormous 
prices  for  fat?— As  I  stated  before,  it  is  their  first 
step  in  the  process  of  freezing  out  the  English  melters. 
They  do  not  care  what  they  pay. 

6711a.  Freezing  out  the  Britisher  in  his  own  coun- 
try?—Yes. 

6712.  And  the  Britisher  apparently  is  not  able  to 
protect  himself? — They  come  with  millions  behind 
them. 

6713.  The  same  thing  happens  in  regard  to  hides. 
The  American  hides  are  taken  from  Deptford  and 
sent  back  to  America? — Yes. 

6714.  Nearly  aU?— Yes. 

6715.  Do  you  think  that  that  is  done  with  the  ob- 
ject of  obtaining  a  hold  on  the  boot  and  shoe  trade 
of  England? — That  seems  to  be  the  impression  of  the 
men  from  whom  I  got  the  information  in  regard  to 
the  leather  trade. 

6716.  With  regard  to  South  America  you  have  some 
definite  information  that  the  trusts  have  got  hold  of 
companies  here? — Yes. 

6717.  And  you  have  heard  something  of  Australia 
too  ?— Yes. 

6718.  Is  it  your  belief  that  they  desire  to  control 
the  trade  in  those  places  from  which  the  supply  comes 
to  Great  Britain,  so  that  they  may  eventually  capture 
the  whole  of  the  meat  trade  of  tlie  world? — Yes. 
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6719.  (Mr.  Fountain.)  I  understand  that  the 
American  cattle  imported  over  here  are  sold  by  auc- 
tion. They  are  not  slaughtered  by  the  American  firms 
and  then  the  meat  sold  to  the  butchers? — Yes. 

6720.  The  American  firms  buy  the  fat  through  one 
of  those  companies,  such  as  the  National  Company 
in  Birkenhead  ?— Yes.  The  National  Oil  Company 
buy  back  the  fat. 

6721.  They  buy  back  the  fat  at  an  inflated  price? 
— ^As  to  the"  shipments  of  cattle  that  come  to  them 
they  do  not  need  to  buy  back  the  fat,,  it  is  all  their 
own  fat.  The  fat  is  returned  to  them  at  the  market 
price,  and  it  is  credited. 

6722.  The  meat  is  sold  to  the  butchers  over  here 
on  condition  that  the  fat  and  offal  and  hides  should 
be  returned  at  the  market  price  of  the  day? — Yes. 
That  is  at  Birkenhead. 

6723.  And  at  Manchester  I  understand? — I  am  not 
so  sure  of  Manchester.  I  could  not  say  what  their 
arrangements  are  in  connection  with  the  market 
there.  The  American  concern  at  Birkenhead  is  looked 
upon  as  an  individual  firm  responsible  to  the  Beef 
Trust  on  the  other  side  for  the  disj>osal  of  the  beef, 
fat  and  offal.  They  have  to  return  to  the  Beef  Trust 
whatever  price  they  may  fetch  in  the  market.  The 
efiect  of  that  is,  that  if  we  go  into  the  Birkenhead 
market  and  attempt  to  get  this  fat,  the  Americans 
do  not  care  what  price  they  pay.  They  can  bid  up 
the  price.  It  does  not  matter  to  them.  It  is  simply 
taking  it  out  of  this  pocket  and  putting  it  into  that 
pocket. 

6724.  Do  they  go  into  the  market  to  buy  from  other 
sources? — They  now  take  the  fat  from  the  outside 
shippers. 

6725.  Are  they  still  importing  animals? — Yes. 

6726.  They  do  not  buy  the  fat  of  British  animals? 
— Not  at  Birkenhead,  but  certainly  at  Manchester 
and  Deptford. 

6727.  At  Manchester  and  Deptford  these  com- 
panies actually  buy  the  fat  from  English  meat? — 
Yes,  from  outside  butchers. 

6728.  You  are  sure  of  that? — Certain.  But  not  at 
Birkenhead ;   they   have  not  started  it  there. 

6729.  The  Morris  Beef  Company  and  the  English 
Products  Company  actually  buy  fat  from  people  out- 
side the  lairages  altogether? — Yes. 

6730.  (Chairman.)  I  think  some  of  your  letters 
show  that  ? — We  can  give  you  many  instances  of  that. 

6731.  (Mr.  Fountain.)  Yon  suggested,  in  the  course 
of  your  evidence,  that  the  American  companies 
bought  British  cattle  in  the  provincial  markets  ?  You 
have  no  evidencs  of  that? — I  have  no  evidence.  If 
the  price  is  sufficiently  low  they  would. 

6732.  It  is  only  a  guess? — That  is  all.  I  think  you 
can  gather  from  my  evidence  that  I  have  no  high 
opinion  of  the  morals  of  the  Americans. 

6733.  (Chairman.)  You  suggested  that  the  Americans 
compete  against  the  English  in  the  coniitry  markets, 
and  try  to  bring  down  tne  price  of  the  English  cattle 
by  sending  a  glut  of  chilled  beef  there.  Could  you 
give  any  specific  instance? — I  am  afraid  I  cannot. 


6734.  Are  you  aware  that  in  a  very  large  number 
of  English  towns  the  supply  of  chilled  beef  is  quite 
infinitesimal  ? — Yes. 

6735.  Newcastle,  Perth,  Norwich,  Dundee  «nd  a 
great  many  places,  and  almost  the  whole  of  Ireland? 
— There  is  not  very  much  fat  stock  comes  from  Ireland. 
My  remarks  refer  more  particularly  to  instances  in 
the  Midlands. 

6736.  We  should  be  very  glad  if  you  could  give  any 
specific  instance  of  that  happening  at  any  particular 
place? — To  a  certain  extent  it  must  be  by  inference. 
There  are  the  cattle  unsaleable  ;  and  there,  on  the 
other  hand,  are  the  refrigerator  cars  with  a  big  supply 
of  American  beef.  Then  you  find  butchers  all  round 
the  neighbourhood  filled  up  with  beef  at  ^d.  per  lb., 
it  may  be,  below  the  normal  price. 

6737.  Any  particular  instince  of  that  kind  would  be 
of  value  to  us.  So  far  the  evidence  has  been,  even  by 
witnesses  most  hostile  to  the  Beef  Trust,  that  they 
have  made  no  attempt  at  all  to  capture  the  British 
trade? — Do  not  misunderstand  me.  When  I  say 
British  trade  I  do  not  mean  British  trade  in  cattle.  I 
mean  the  British  supply  of  beef  to  the  Britisher. 

6738.  That  is  what  we  have  been  told  is  not  their 
object? — I  do  not  know  what  other  object  they  can 
have. 

6739.  I  am  anxious  to  get  any  specific  instance  yoa 
can  give  us  of  that? — I  will  try  to  do  it. 

6740.  Apart  from  the  question  of  the  price  dropping, 
is    there    anything    to    prevent  a  shipper  in  Canada 
shipping  cattle  by  any  steamer  not  belonging  to  th«-- 
regular  lines  ? — Nothing  if  he  can  get  it,  but  the  carry- 
ing of  cattle  is  a  very  difficult  matter.     If  you  give  up^. 
a  steamer  it  must  be  given  up  entirely  to  the  cattle. 

6741.  It  is  not  true  to  say  tlxat  you  can  ship  cattle- 
oh  any  steamer.     It  must  be  on  a  steamer  specially  - 
fitted  up  for  the  purpose  ? — Yes.     The  question  comes, 
if  you  fit  up  a  steamer,  where  are  you  to  get  the  cattle-  ■ 
to  fiU  it? 

6741a.  It  would  not  be  worth  doing  for  one  voyage? 

—No. 

6742.  (Mr.  Bowerman.)  Will  you  amplify  the  reply 
you  gave  about  the  American  firms  buying  fat  at  5d. 
The  Chairman  said  that  that  was  an  advantage  so  far 
as  it  went,  and  your  reply  was  that  it  might  be  an 
advantage  at  the  time,  but  that  there  was  an  ulterior 
motive? — The  ulterior  motive  was  to  squeeze  us  out 
and  get  it  into  their  own  hands. 

6743.  It  means  that  they  are  drying  up  the  sourcSs  . 
of  supply  so  far  as  you  are  concerned? — That  is  so. 
Our  melting  of  tallow    has  gone  down  50  per  cent, 
within  the  last  tliree  years. 

6744.  (Mr.  Field.)  What  unemployment  of  men 
would  that  mean?  Had  you  to  reduce  your  staff? — 
"Very  much  so.  We  had  practically  to  shut  up  the  ■ 
Deptford  place,  and  the  Islington  place  is  practically 
doing  nothing.  We  have  the  plant  and  large  premises, 
in  which  we  could  do  a  great  deal  more  now.  But  yt^ 
are  not  the  worst  affected  by  any  means. 

(Chairman.)  So  we  have  already  gathered. 


Mr.  Abraham  Cohn,  examined. 


6745.  (Chairman.)  1  think  you  are  a  representative 
of  the  Morris  Beef  Company  ? — I  am. 

6746.  Are   yon    their  chief   representative   here? — I 
am  manager. 

6747.  Are   your  headquarters   at  London  or  Liver- 
pool ? — London. 

6748.  How  long  have  you  been  in  your  present  posi- 
tion?— Between  18  and  19  years. 

6749.  You  know     the    thing    thoroughly? — Well,    I 
should. 

6750.  Did  you  come  over  from  America? — I  did.     I 
was  a  citizen  of  the  United  States. 


6751.  Y'ou  know  th«  American  side  of  it  as  well? — 1 
do  not. 

6752.  Have  you  not  been  back  to  America? — I  go 
every  five  years  on  holiday  to  see  my  folks.  Not  on 
business. 

6753.  You  cannot  tell  us  anything  then  about  the 
trade    in    America? — Nothing  whatever. 

6754.  Now  as  to  the  American  firms  in  this  coun- 
try. Besides  your  own  tliere  are  Swift's,  Armour's, 
Hammond,  Archer  and  Sulzberger,  and  Gudahy? — 
Yes. 

6766.  Hammond  represents  the  National  Packing 
Company? — I  cannot  say  that.     I  have  no  knowledge 
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beyond  l:t.-.r».-.y  and  what  I  have  B»n  in  the  papers. 
I  think  they  do. 

6756.  The  National  Packing  Company  are  in  busi- 
new  in  Amcrici  ? — So  far  as  I  know  Uiey  an\ 

6767.  But  they  hsvi-  bei-n  for  a  long  time?— Yes. 

6758.  Thev  were  there  I  daresay  18  or  ID  years  ago  ? 
—I  know  nothing  about  the  history  of  the  National 
Packing  Company. 

6750.  They  were  there  whin  you  were  in  Americi? 
— There  was  no  such  conipanv  then.  I  may  say  I 
waa  not  identified  with  the  beef  business  before  coming 
to  this  country.  I  was  in  a  live  cattle  company  and 
afterwards  went  into  the  beef  business. 

6760.  In  the  live  cattle  business  you  would  gain 
some  knowl«lge  of  the  beef  business  ?— It  was  a  dis- 
tinct busiiioss  from  beef. 

6761.  Is  the  Morris  Company  an  English  company? 
— Tlie  Morris  Beef  Company  is  quit©  an  English 
company. 

6762.  How  are  the  shares  held?— By  numerous 
shareholders.     It  is  an  English  compiny. 

6763.  When  you  say  numerous  shareholders  what 
do  you  mean?  "Who  holds  the  bulk  of  them?— I  am  a 
very  large  shareholder  myself. 

6764.  It  is  public  property,  so  I  hope  I  may  ask 
yon.  Are  there  any  shares  held  by  iny  member  of 
the  Morris  family? — ^No. 

6765.  Or  by  the  Morris  Company?— No. 

6766.  Or  by  anyone  acting  for  the  Morris  Company 
in  America?— I  said  no,  but  I  think  there  are  one  or 
two  shares. 

6767.  About  how  many  shareholders  are  there  of  the 
Morris  Beef  Company  in  England  ? — I  should  say  four 
or  five. 

6768.  And  tlie  rest  are  American  ?— Yes. 

C769.  Do  j-ou  say  the  American  shareholders  have 
no  interest,  in  the  Morris  Beef  Company  in  England? 

Practically  the  controlling  interests  is  held  in  this 

countjy. 

6770.  By  whom?— By  me. 

6771.  Do  you  hold  the  controlling  interest  ?— Yes. 

6772.  Did  you  come  over  as  tlie  representative  of  the 
Morris  Beef  Company  in  America  ? — I  did. 

0773.  And  formed  this  company  here? — I  did. 

0774.  That  is  the  connection  between  the  two  com- 
panies ?— This  Morris  Beef  Company  is  entirely 
founded  on  a  commission  basis.  It  has  nothing  to  do 
whatever  with  the  American  business  in  any  shape  or 
form  except  to  sell  their  goods. 

6775.  And  they  are  sold  on  commission? — On  com- 
mission.    Absolutely. 

6776.  Do  you  mean  by  that  that  when  the  goods  are 
sent  to  you  to  be  sold  on  commission  you  account  for 
the  price  of  the  poods  to  the  American  company  and 

■dednct  tlio  commission? — We  do,  as  well  as  deducting 
wliatever  expenses  we  have  incurred  in  connection 
with  the  selling  of  the  goods. 

6777.  Whatever  happens  you  make  a.  profit? — We 
do. 

6778.  Except  that  it  may  diminish  your  profit,  it 
does  not  matter  to  yc\u  whether  the  beef  is  sold  at  a 
low? — It  does  not  concern  us,  but  we  naturally  try 
to  get  the  best  prices  we  can  as  commission  agents. 

6779.  It  would  not  be  right  to  say,  as  we  have  been 
-told  more  than  once,  that  your  company  act  as  the 

salaried  agents  of  the  American  company? — We  are 
ft  commission  house  acting  strictly  on  a  commission 
basis.    The  consignments  are  sent  to  us  and  we  do  the 

"best  we  can.  We  send  an  account  to  them  of  the 
goods  that  are  sold,  and  deduct  our  commission  and 

■expenses. 

6780.  Your  profits  depend  on  the  amount  of  the 
sales? — On  the  amount  of  beef  shipped  to  us.  Beyond 
that  we  are  a  trading  company  in  this  country.  We 
do  not  live  altogether  on  commission.  We  are  an 
English  trading  company,  and  sell  and  buy  in  many 
directions. 

6781.  You  buy  beef  other  than  Morris'  beef  ?— We  do. 


6782.  And  sell  other  beef  ?— Surely.  Anything  we 
can  see  a  profit  in  or  anything  we  think  we  can  see 
a  profit  in. 

6783.  You  cannot  tell  me  at  all  whether  the  Morris 
interests  in  America  are  interested  in  the  National 
Packing  Company? — I  know  nothing  about  it  what- 
ever. 

6784.  You  never  had  the  curiosity  to  inquire?— No. 
It  does  not  concern  me  at  all. 

6785.  You  take  no  interest  in  the  American  trade? 
— None  at  all. 

6786.  And  know  nothing  about  it? — I  do  not. 

6787.  Rather  odd,  is  it  not?— It  is  not.  My  living 
does  not  depend  on  what  takes  place  in  America.  Of 
course,  I  read  the  papers  the  same  as  you  or  anyone 
else,  but  I  cannot  say  how  far  anything  is  true  that  is 
in  the  papers. 

6788.  I  think  you  would  have  read  them  much  more 
carefully  than  I? — I  read  them  casually. 

6789.  You  have  not  made  any  study  of  the  oflScial 
inquiries  there? — No. 

6790.  Have  you  ever  heard  of  Mr.  Garfield's  report  T 
— In  the  papers  I  have. 

6790a.  Have  you  ever  read  it? — ^No. 

6791.  Never  seen  it?— No. 

6792.  Nor  the  United  States  Senate  report  of  1890? 
— I  have  never  seen  it. 

6793.  What  are  your  relations  with  the  other 
American  firms  in  this  country? — Friendly. 

6794.  I  am  in  hopes  that  your  relations  with  most 
people  are  friendly ;  but  what  do  you  mean  by 
friendly? — ^I  mean  that  we  try  to  get  on  with 
Australians,  Americans,  and  English  as  peacefully  as 
we  can.  We  are  strong  competitors  for  the  trade  we 
can  get.  We  try  to  live  amicably  with  our  competitors. 
A  competitor  who  tries  to  run  down  another  and 
throw  mud  at  him  does  not  help  either  the  one  or  the 
other,  and  it  consumes  a  lot  of  time.  Competition  is 
strong  in  this  business,  and  if  we  succeed  in  getting 
a  customer  from  one  of  our  competitors  we  glory  in 
it,  at  least  our  representatives  do. 

6795.  Are  the  relations  between  the  American  firms 
here  dififerent  in  any  respect  from  those  between  firms 
of  other  nationalities? — They   are   not. 

6796.  In  no  respect? — In  no  respect.  We  might  be 
a  little  more  friendly.     Blood  is  thicker  than  water. 

6797.  Do  you  ever  meet  the  representatives  of  other 
American  firms  and  discuss  business  affairs  with  them  ? 
—We  do. 

6798.  Do  you  meet  the  representatives  of  other 
traders  in  this  country  and  discuss  business  affairs 
with  them  ? — We  do  not,  because  our  interests  do  not 
lie  in  the  same  direction. 

6799.  Do  you  have  regular  meetings  with  the  repre- 
sentatives of  American  firms? — AVe  have  not. 

6800.  Have  you  ever  had  regular  meetings  ? — Not  in 
recent  years. 

6801.  What  do  you  call  recent  years? — Five  6t  six 
years  ago. 

6802.  Before  that  you  had  regular  meetings? — We 
met  once  a  week.  If  there  was  anything  important 
it  was  brought  before  us  and  discussed — anything 
touching  the  firms  generally. 

6803.  That  would  be  the  very  large  firms? — Gener- 
ally Swift's ;  the  representative  of  Cudahy's,  if  in 
town  ;  perhaps  Hammond,  and  perhaps  Schwarzschild 
and  Sulzberger's  representative.  In  fact,  during  the 
last  few  weeks  we  have  had  a  good  many  meetings. 

6804.  To  discuss  this  Committee  ?— No. 

6805.  Never  a  word  said  about  it? — No. 

G806.  Surely  this  is  a  matter  which  interests  you? 
—Personally,  I  should  say  I  think  it  will  do  us  good. 

6807.  Even  so  it  might  be  of  interest.  I  am  not  say- 
ing whether  it  would  do  you  good  or  harm  ? — If  you 
ask  mo  whetlier  we  discussed  this  collectively  I  should 
say  not,  practically  not. 

6808.  Why  not?— Because  we  did  not  think  it  of 
sufficient  interest. 
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6809.  What  kind  of  things  did  you  discuss? — We 
have,  to  a  certain  extent,  during  the  past  few  weeks, 
discussed  the  new  regulations  with  regard  to  the  ship- 
ments of  pork  and  beef  products  coming  to  this  coun- 
try,  and  how  they  will  affect  the  firms. 

6810.  That  will  not  aSect  your  firm? — ^We  as  com- 
mission agents  for  Morris  and  Company  in  America 
had  to  see  to  a  certain  extent  how  it  would  affect 
them.     We  keep  them  posted. 

6811.  What  else  did  you  discuss? — That  was  all. 

6812.  In  the  last  few  weeks  you  have  been  doing 
nothing  but  discussing  the  regulations  of  the  Ix)cal 
Government  Board  ? — We  had  four  or  five  meetings  in 
the  last  few  weeks. 

6813.  That  was  the  only  thing  you  discussed  then  ? 
— Nothing  else. 

6814.  Nothing  at  all?— No. 

6815.  Never  a  word  about  the  condition  of  the  mar- 
kets or  about  the  amount  of  supplies  and  the  prices 
realised? — Not  a  single  word. 

6816.  Why  did  you  exhibit  this  strong  self-control? 
— Simply  because  we  had  not  time  to  fool  around.  We 
have  a  certain  tiling  to  discuss  and  we  get  it  through, 
then  off  we  go.     We  have  not  time  to  waste. 

6817.  You  have  at  times  in  the  past  had  discussions 
on  such  questions  as  the  condition  of  the  market  and 
supplies  ? — We  have  had.  If  things  were  very  bad  we 
got  together  to  see  what  really  was  the  cause  of  the 
bad  state  of  the  market 

6818.  And  five  or  six  years  ago  you  used  to  have 
weekly  meetings? — Yes. 

6819.  And  you  would  discuss  mainly  the  question 
of  the  markets? — If  the  market  was  good  nothing  was 
said  about  prices,  but  if  the  market  was  bad  owing, 
perhaps,  to  the  wtather  or  the  result  of  heavy  ship- 
ments, if  anybody  had  anything  to  say  it  would  be 
brought  up.  At  the  same  time  there  would  be  no 
meeting,  and  we  would  not  be  called  together  if  there 
was  nothing  to  discuss. 

6820.  You  did  not  mention  Armour's  as  a  firm 
represented  at  these  meetings,  but  I  suppose  they 
would  be  one  of  the  firms  ? — Yes.  That  was  an  over- 
sight on  my  part. 

6821.  You  did  discuss  those  questions  of  prices  and 
supplies  from  time  to  tiraef— If  the  market  was  in  a 
very  bad  shape. 

6822.  Not  unless  the  market  was  in  a  very  bad 
Stat©?— No. 

6823.  At  these  meetings  in  the  last  few  weeks  you 
did  not  discuss  the  question  of  supplies  or  prices  at 
all?— No. 

6824.  Nor  the  question  before  this  Committee? — No. 

6825.  All  you  discussed  were  the  Local  Government 
Board  regulations  ? — Solely. 

682oa.  Have  you  held  any  other  meetings  this  year  ? 
—No. 

6826.  Only  those  last  three  or  four  weeks?— Yes. 

6827.  I  may  take  it  from  you  that  there  never  has 
been  any  attempt  to  control  prices  at  Smithfield? — 
No. 

6828.  Not  even  five  or  six  years  ago? — Absolutely 
never. 

6829.  Has  there  ever  been  any  discussion  as  to  the 
amount  of  supplies  coming  in  and  as  to  holding  some 
of  them  back  to  prevent  a  slump  in  the  market  ? — No. 
It  is  a  question  which  would  not  concern  us  on  this 
side  whatever.  We  have  no  control  over  anything  of 
the  kind. 

6830.  Supposing  one  firm  said  to  you  :  "  We  have  a 
large  shipment  coming  forward,  and  as  you  have  a 
shipment  coming  immediately  afterwards,  could  you 
hold  back  your  shipment  and  not  put  it  on  the  market 
for  a  day  or  two  to  prevent  prices  coming  down  "  ? — 
Our  supply  was  so  consistent  and  so  steady  that  no 
firm  would  do  such  a  thing. 

6831.  I  do  not  propose  to  weary  you  with  a  great 
many  questions,  but  I  do  want  to  see  how  we  stand 
exactly     in     regard     to     these      things.         This      is 


the  representation  that  has  been  made  to  us : 
"  I  mean  to  say  that  if  one  competitor  has  got  a  ship- 
ment of  beef,  and  the  shipowner  insists  on  his  clearing 
it,  if  he  puts  it  into  cold  storage  it  will  cost  him 
a  penny  per  stone  per  week,  and  in  addition  to  that 
there  will  be  a  deterioration  in  the  quality.  The  con- 
sequence is  if  he  can  he  induces  his  other  competitors 
to  wait  a  day  or  two  to  allow  him  to  market  his  beef, 
and  not  put  so  much  on  the  market  as  to  break  it. 
When  he  does  so,  plenty  of  times  they  say  :  '  We  are 
soiry  we  cannot  do  it,  we  have  got  our  own  beef  to 
market,'  but  within  the  p9riod  of  a  week  all  that 
beef  is  marketed  which  would  have  been  marketed  if 
each  one  had  gone  his  own  way  without  reference 
to  anyone  else."  That  is  one  way  it  has  been  put, 
and  this  is  another  way  in  which  it  has  been  put 
by  another  witness :  "  We  are  working  in  a  perish- 
able article,  and  frequently  we  have  to  turn  some 
pretty  sharp  corners,  and  sometimes,  I  have  no  doubt 
in  the  world,  one  man  may  say,  '  Go  a  little  easy, 
partner,  I  am  coming  on  with  so  much,'  and  that 
sort  of  thing"  ? — Yes.  I  have  been  over  here  for 
13  or  19  years,  and  I  do  not  know  one  instance  in 
which  we  have  set  off  the  market  for  anybody.  I  may 
say  this,  that  when  a  friend  of  ours  has  had  a  cargo 
of  beef  not  in  prime  condition,  and  he  has  had  to 
force  the  sale  of  it,  he  might  say,  "  What  is  your 
position?  are  you  light  or  are  you  heavy?  Could  you 
help  us  a  little  by  becoming  light?"  We  might  do 
that. 

6832.  What  do  you  mean  by  becoming  light? — Not 
bringing  on  so  much  as  is  ordinarily  the  case.  We 
had  so  much  beef  coming  over  in  one  week  that  we 
could  not  stop  marketing  it  for  many  days. 

6833.  You  entered  into  some  kind  of  understanding 
with  your  competitor  that  you  would  not  press  the 
sale  of  the  beef? — If  he  came  to  us  and  said,  "We 
have  a  cargo  of  beef  in  so  bad  a  condition  that  we 
must  have  it  marketed  at  once,"  we  might  say,  "We 
will  go  somewhat  light  for  a  day  or  two  to  allow 
you  to  get  rid  of  your  beef."  If  we  knew  the  beef 
was  in  a  bad  condition,  and  knew  it  had  to  be  mar- 
keted at  once,  our  own  instinct  would  guide  us.  We 
would  become  light  with  our  own  beef  to  give  the 
competitor  a  chance  of  getting  rid  of  the  meat  which 
was  in  a  bad  condition. 

6834.  Did  you  have  the  same  kind  of  understanding 
with  anybody  else,  anybody  other  than  the  American 
firms  ? — It  was  not  necessary  because  they  were  not 
dealing  in  the  same  article. 

6835.  As  to  prices  in  the  provinces,  it  has  been  the 
practice  to  send  telegrams  to  representatives  in  the 
provinces  as  to  the  prices  for  the  best  beef  ? — Either 
by  telegram  or  telephone.  We  do  to-daj'  the  same 
thing  as  we  have  done  for  years.  It  is  just  the  same 
to-day  as  it  always  was. 

6836.  Do  you  do  it  once  a  week  or  once  a  day? — 
Daily. 

6837.  Are  those  telegrams  sent  from  London  or 
liiverpool,  or  both  places  ? — From  London. 

6838.  Never  from  Liverpool  ? — We  have  a  few  depots 
in  Liv3rpool.  We  telephone  to  Liverpool  every  morn- 
ing ourselves  between  7  and  8  o'clock,  and  then  they 
guide  their  depots  from  there  accordingly. 

6839.  Do  you  know  that  the  other  American  firms 
send  similar  telegrams  ? — I  should  think  they  do  in 
some  shape  or  form. 

6840.  Before  those  t'.legrams  are  sent  does  any  com- 
munication take  place  between  the  various  firms? — 
None  beyond  this.  Our  markets  in  the  country  are 
based  entirely  on  the  outcome  of  the  London  market. 
We  base  our  prices  in  the  country  according  to  that 
plus  the  freight  for  the  beef  to  the  country.  Our 
representative  by  six  or  half-past  six  o'clock  in  the 
morning  pretty  well  knows  the  trend  of  the  London 
market,  and  he  can  gauge  the  price  in  the  London 
market.  He  endeavours  to  make  the  country  price  on 
the  same  basis  as  the  price  in  the  London  market. 
Otherwise,  of  course,  the  countrymen  would  come  up 
to  London,  and  would  not  buy  their  beef  in  the  pro- 
vinces. 

6841.  I  asked  whether  you  had  any  communication 
with  other  American  firms  before  sending  out  these 
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tolagnmt? — There  are  uo  aet  meetings,  but  the  repre- 
wntativM  of  two  or  three  uf  the  iirms  meet  in  the 
market  any  time  between  six,  seven  or  eight  o'clock. 
One  may  say,  "  What  is  your  opinion  of  the  market 
here.  It  appears  to  me  that  the  price  of  hinds  aver- 
age 3s.  8d.  to  4s.,  and  that  the  average  price  for 
fores  is  3s.  lOd."  Those  prices  are  then  sent  off  tc 
the  country. 

6843.  Yoa  eend  them  out  to  the  different  salesmen  ? 
— The  different  salesmen  get  a  telegram  to  that  effect. 
The  salesman  has  to  try  to  get  the  price  we  wire  bo 
him,  or  as  near  to  it  as  he  can.  That  is  an  objective 
price. 

6843.  It  has  been  suggested  by  some  witnesses  that 
in  the  case  of  the  American  firms  there  is  a  very  rigid 
rule  that  if  the  salesman  does  not  get  the  price  wired 
he  has  to  give  an  exceedingly  good  reason  if  he  is  to 
avoid  censure? — I  am  quite  willing  for  <inv  member 
of  the  Committee  to  come  up  and  look  at  our  books 
any  day  if  he  wants  to  see  how  rigidly  it  is  carried 
out. 

6844.  By  which  you  mean  it  is  not  rigidly  carried 
oot?— Yes.  He  cin  take  any  number  of  days  he  wants, 
for  one  week  or  for  one  month,  or  for  any  month  of 
the  year.  Our  books  are  quite  open  to  him,  and  he 
will  see  for  himself. 

684d.  I  suppose  you  have  records  sent  in  from  the 
countrj'  of  what  the  beef  has  fetched? — Every  night. 
We  have  our  sales  every  morning.  We  must  know 
what  is  going  on  as  cur  goods  are  perishable. 

6846.  What  are  the  forms  the  record  take.  I  sup- 
pose sale  notes? — We  get  a  copy  of  the  sale  note  as  it 
goes  out  to  the  purchaser. 

6847.  Does  it  ever  happen  that  those  sale  notes  come 
up  showing  a  distinctly  lower  price  than  the  price  you 
fixed   in   the   morning? — ^Daily,    frequently. 

6848.  And  does  it  ever  happen  that  on  those  sale 
notes  there  is  an  indication  that  the  salesman  con- 
sulted other  salesmen  representing  other  firms  before 
he  took  the  lower  price  ? — Well,  not  recently.  We  had 
an  arrangement  a  few  years  ago.  We  were  finding 
that  our  salesmen  were  selling  a  great  deal  of  beef 
which  they  claimed  was  bruised  and  out  of  condition. 
They  sold  it  at  a  very  low  price,  and  we  had  no  check 
whatever.  In  order  to  have  a  check  and  avoid  a 
serious  loss,  we  made  them  show  the  beef  which  was 
bruised  to  a  competitor,  so  that  we  had  a  better  hand 
on  our  business.  Tli.Tt  only  applied  to  bruised  beef 
out  of  condition. 

6849.  And  the  rule  was  not  to  sell  beef  in  that  state 
for  a  relatively  low  price? — The  beef  was  not  to  be 
given  away.  We  did  not  want  our  salesmen  to  keep 
beef  that  was  bruised  or  out  of  condition,  but  we  did 
not  want  him  to  sell  good  beef  for  bruised  beef  or 
out-of-condition  beef. 

6850.  He  was  not  to  sell  the  bruised  beef  without 
getting  the  consent  of  the  representative  of  another 
firm  ? — We  did  have  an  arrangement  of  that  kind,  but 
found  that  it  was  not  workable  and  it  was  dropped. 

6851.  When  was  it  dropp)€d? — I  cannot  give  you  the 
date.    It  was  some  years  ago. 

_  6862.  Two  or  five  years  ago  ? — ^It  was  s  considerable 
time,  but  I  could  not  give  you  the  date. 

6853.  How  many  branches  have  your  company? — 
Something  like  20. 

6854.  Do  you  mind  giving  us  a  list  of  those  branches, 
and  where  they  are  situated? — We  have  one  at  South- 
ampton, another  at  Croydon,  another  at  Kingston,  and 
others  at  Brighton,  Hastings,  Birmingham,  Man- 
chester, Lceils,  Glasgow,  Edinburgh,  Newcastle, 
Grimsby,  and  Tunbridge  Wells.  We  have  some  more, 
btrt  I  cannot  remember  them  for  the  moment. 

6855.  Liverpool  is  a  separate  branch  1 — \e3 ;  we 
have  a  branch  there  and  also  a  branch  at  Birkenhead. 

6856.  Any  other  Manchester  towns? — None  that  I 
remember.  We  have  travelling  men  who  go  to  a  good 
many  of  the  other  towns.     But  have  no  depOts  there. 

6857.  Who  do  yon  call  travelling  men? — Men  who 
travel  and  pick  up  orders.  Those  orders  are  fulfilled 
from  London  or  from  the  nearest  place  to  that  from 
which  the  orders  come. 


6858.  Have  you  a  branch  at  Bradford?— We  have 
just  closed  up  the  Bradford  place  recently.  I  think, 
but  I  am  not  certain. 

6859    At  Leeds?— We  have  a  place  at  Leeds. 

6860.  Northampton?— Yes. 

6861.  Newcastle?— Yes. 

6862.  Shields  and  Barrow  ?— Those  are  all  in  th« 
Newcastle  district. 

0863.  Bristol?— We  have  a  place  at  Bristol. 

6864.  Plymouth  ?— Yes. 

6865.  Torquay  ?— Yes. 

6866.  Ramsgate?— Yes,  and  Dover  and  Cantetbury. 

6867.  Bournemouth  ?— No,  we  are  not  at  Bourne- 
mouth. 

6868.  Eastbourne?- No. 

6869.  Folkestone  ?— No. 

6870.  Windsor  ?— Yes. 

6871.  Reading?— No. 

6872.  You  have  closed  a  number  of  your  branches? 
—Yes.  We  have  at  different  periods  closed  depdts  at 
various  places.     We  closed  one  recently. 

6873.  Was  that  after  consultation  with  any  of  your 
competitors? — It  was  owing  to  the  restricted  amount 
of  trade. 

6874.  But  was  there  an  arrangement  of  any  kind 
with  any  of  the  competitors  that  you  should  close  so 
many  branches  ;  say,  that  you  should  close  a  branch  at 
Guildford  and  that  they  should  close  one  Bomewhe(re 
else? — No.     It  was  strictly  due  to  bad  business. 

6875.  It  might  be  due  to  bad  business,  but  was  thei« 
no  arrangement  of  that  kind? — No. 

6876.  No  consultation? — No. 

6877.  It  was  never  discussed  ? — No. 

6878.  You  have  some  kind  of  a  system  by  which  yon 
communicate  to  one  another  the  position  of  people  in 
the  trade? — If  we  are  asked  we  are  only  too  glad  to 
supply  any  information  to  Americans,  Colonials,  and 
other  people  that  will  avoid  a  bad  debt  for  any  of 
them. 

6879.  Do  you  buy  British  fed  beef  at  all  ?— At  times, 
not  recently.  We  do  sometimes  if  our  supply  should 
be  very  short,  or  we  have  orders  from  our  travelling 
men  for  British  meat  and  we  can't  fulfil  the  orders. 

6880.  I  wish  to  give  you  a  fair  opportunity  of 
answering  what  has  been  said  here.  It  has  been  sug- 
gested that  you  desire  to  obtain  control  of  some  of  the 
country  markets,  and  that  you  send  down  large  sup- 
plies of  chilled  beef  in  order  to  depress  -prices  and 
prevent  tlie  sale  of  British  fed  meat  in  that  market? 
— Never  heard  of  such  a  thing. 

6381.  Your  firm  has  never  done  that? — No. 

6882.  As  to  the  position  at  Smithfield  market,  how 
many  stalls  have  you  here  ? — Three. 

6883.  Three  stalls  or  three  shops  ? — A  stall  is  consi- 
dered a  shop. 

6884.  Sometimes  there  are  more  than  one  stall  in  a 
shop? — We  have  five  altogether. 

6885.  Those  have  to  be  held  in  the  name  of  some 
individual  ?— Two  are  held  in  the  name  of  Mr.  Edward 
Morris  and  one  in  the  name  of  Mr.  Nelson  Morris. 

6886.  They  are  the  shops  of  the  Morris  Beef  Com- 
pany?— They  s;re  the  shops  in  which  the  Morris  Beef 
Company  sell  part  of  their  product,  but  they  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  Morris  Beef  Company.  The 
Morris  Beef  Company  did  not  pay  for  them,  nor  does 
the  Morris  Beef  Company  control  them  beyond  send- 
ing their  beef  there  to  bo  sold  from  them. 

6887.  These  are  held  by  two  gentlemen  who  are  in 
America  ? — Yes. 


i.  Who  manages  them? — Mr.  Rhodes  looks  after 
the  stalls. 

6889.  And  Mr.  Rhodes  has  no  connection  with  the 
Morris  Beef  Company? — ^He  looks  after  getting  their 
beef  int  •  the  st»ll<   in  the  ni<-  .  iig. 

6890.  Is  he  paid  by  the  Morris  Beef  Company? — 
Partly  so. 
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6891.  His  salary  ?— Yes. 

6892.  It  is  rather  a  curious  answer  to  give  to  say 
that  the  Morris  Beef  Company  has  no  connection  ? 
■ — What  I  mean  to  say  is  that  they  have  no  connection 
with   the  profit   and   loss   of   these   stalls. 

6893.  What  is  the  capital  of  the  Morris  Beef  Com- 
pany ?— £10,000. 

6894.  How  much  of  it  do  you  hold  yourself? — I 
held  993  shares. 

6895.  I  would  not  ask  you  that  if  it  were  not  that 
we  can  get  it  at  Somerset  House.  You  practically 
hold  the  whole  ? — Yes.  I  hold  the  controlling  in- 
terest. 

6896.  We  need  not  bother  about  the  odd  six  or 
seven.  Now  about  South  America.  You  have  heard, 
no  doubt,  that  Swift's  have  bought  something  there? 
— I  have  been  told  so. 

6897.  Even  your  aloofness  would  not  cut  you  off  from 
that  information? — No,  it  did  not. 

6898.  You  have  heard  that  they  have  bought  La 
Plata  and  La  Blanca? — I  have  heard  so. 

6899.  Have  you  heard  of  any  communications  or 
negotiations  they  have  had  with  other  South  Ameri- 
can firms? — None,  except  what  I  read  of  in  the 
"  River  Plate  Review."  I  read  that  there  were  nego- 
tiations going  on  of  various  knds,  but  they  do  not 
seem    to    materialise. 

6900.  Do  you  know  if  anybody  connected  with  the 
Morris  Beef  Company  in  England  or  America  are 
negotiating  for  the  purchase  of  any  other  properties 
there? — No,  it  would  not  come  within  our  notice. 

6901.  You   never  heard? — No. 

6902.  Do  you  know  of  anybody  connected  with  your 
firm  who  has  ever  had  anything  to  do  with  a  pur- 
chase in  Australia  ? — No. 

6903.  And  you  can  give  us  no  further  information 
about  Argentine? — No,  I  know  nothing  about  Argen- 
tine at  all. 

6904.  You  cannot,  of  course,  tell  us  why  Swift's 
have  bought  La  Blanca  and  La  Plata  ? — I  can  imagine 
it  was  because  they  thought  they  were  good  acquisi- 
tions, or  they  would  not  have  invested  their  money 
there. 

6905.  Now  I  come  to  one  of  the  subjects  that  in- 
terests the  Morris  Beef  Company,  and  that  is  the 
Manchester  question.  You  are  aware  that  the  Morris 
Beef  Company  has  been  given  a  certain  privilege 
by  the  Manchester  Corporation  ? — I  am  not  aware  of 
that. 

6906.  Would  you  like  to  say  what  has  occurred  in 
your  own  way? — The  Morris  Beef  Company  have  no- 
thing to  do  with  any  privileges  granted  by  the  Cor- 
poration.    They  were  granted  to  Mr.  Edward  Morris. 

6907.  You  know  nothing  about  it? — It  never  came 
under  our  notice.  We  knew  nothing  of  the  kind.  All 
we  knew  was  that  cattle  were  being  shipped  to  Man- 
chester. In  fact,  people  told  us  about  the  cattle 
coming  to  Manchester  long  before  I  knew,  and  before 
we  had  advices  from  the  people  )n  Chicago  that 
cattle  were  to  be  shipped  to  Manchester. 

6908.  Have  you  heard  of  a  company  called  the 
English   Products   Company? — Yes. 

6909.  Do  you  know  anything  about  that  company? 
—Nothing  beyond  that  it  is  a  company  established  at 
Manchester  to  carry  on  business. 

6910.  What  business? — To  handle  bye-products  of 
various  kinds. 

6911.  Does  it  buy  fat  and  melt  it  down? — Yes. 

6912.  They  buy  fat  all  over  the  country? — I  sup- 
pose they  do. 

6913.  Do  you  know  how  the  shares  are  held? — I  do 
not. 

6914.  The  Morris  Beef  Company  are  quite  unin- 
terested in  it?— In  no  shape  or  form  have  they  any- 
thing to  do  with  it. 

6915.  Do  you  know  of  the  National  Oil  and  Hide 
Company  of  Birkenhead? — I  have  known  of  it  for 
many  years. 
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6916.  Have  the  Morris  Beef  Company  anything  to 
do  with  it  ? — Nothing  whatever. 

G917.  Did  you  hear  that  Mr.  Morris  held  nearly 
half  the  shares  ? — Mr.  Morris  is  interested  in  it,  I 
know. 

6918.  Do  you  know  if  Swift's  have  an  interest  in 
the  remainder  of  the  shares  ? — I  know  Swift's  have 
an  interest. 

6919.  Do  you  know  whether  Morris  has  any  in- 
terest in  the  English  Products  Company? — Not  the 
Morris  Beef  Company. 

6920.  Mr.  Edward  Morris  or  Mr.  Nelson  Morris? — 
I  should  think  it  belonged  to  the  Morris',  as  far  as  I 
know. 

6921.  Why  do  you  know? — Only  because  Mr. 
Morris'  name  is  connected  with  it. 

6922.  You  must  have  some  reason  for  thinking  it? 
— I  know  it  belongs  to  the  Morris',  because  it  is 
common  report. 

6923.  Have  Swift's  any  interest  in  it?— Not  that 
I  know  of ;  I  know  nothing  about  it. 

6924.  Have  you  any  interest  in  the  National  Oil 
Company  ? — None  whatever. 

6925.  Never  had?— Never  had. 

6926.  Are  you  sure? — I  nominally  held  a  share 
years  ago,  when  that  company  was  organised. 

6927.  How  did  you  come  to  hold  it? — When  they 
wanted  subscribers  to  start  the  company  they  ap- 
pealed  to   me. 

6928.  How  did  they  come  to  you  ? — I  suppose  when 
they  were  picking  up  names  and  they  took  such  per- 
sons as  they  thought  of. 

6929.  Did  you  have  any  discussion  as  to  the  organi- 
sation?— No.  I  never  attended  a  meeting.  Mr. 
Morris  very  likely  nominated  me. 

6930.  Do  you  know  anything  at  all  about  the 
question  of  shipping  from  America  to  this  country? 
— No. 

6931.  Nothing  whatever? — I  have  no  knowledge  of 
it. 

6932.  You  do  not  know  whether  the  freight  is  en- 
gaged by  the  firms  in  America  for  about  a  year? — I 
know  nothing  about  the  arrangements  as  to  shipping. 

6933.  Would  there  be  anyone  in  England  who  could 
tell  us  anything  about  this  from  the  Morris  point  of 
view  ? — I  do  not  think  so. 

6934.  There  is  nobody  who  could  tell  us  about  the 
proceedings  of  the  American  firms  at  all  ? — Not  that  I 
know  of.  We  have  very  few  Americans  over  in  this 
country  connected  with  the  Morris  Beef  Company. 

6935.  It  is  not  much  use  my  asking  you  then  about 
these  things? — No. 

6936.  You  told  us  that  four  or  five  years  ago  you 
used  to  have  these  regular  meetings  with  the  repre- 
sentatives of  other  firms? — Yes. 

6937.  Why  did  they  cease? — Because  they  were 
found  to  be  of  no  value. 

6938.  Is  that  the  only  reason  ?— Y'es.  No  other 
reason  at  all. 

6939.  Was  there  ever  an  arrangsment  whereby  your 
bc^iks  were  open  to  the  inspection  of  the  other  firms  ? 
— Never. 

6940.  Nothing  of  the  kind  ?— Certainly  not. 

6941.  (Mr.  Fountain.)  I  understand  your  com- 
p;iny  does  buy  British  meat  sometimes  to  fulfil  orders 
if  they  get  any  for  British  beef? — Yes. 

6942.  Do  you  buy  and  sell  again,  or  do  you  act  as 
commission  agents  for  the  sale? — We  are  commission 
agents  for  the  best  American  products,  but  if  any 
of  our  customers  want  an  English  hindquarter  or 
English  mutton  we  buy  it  for  them  and  charge  them 
the  commission.  If  he  is  a  good  customer  we  do  not 
even  charge  him  that.  We  charge  him  just  the 
English  price. 

6943.  When  you  speak  of  English  meat  you  mean 
British  really? — Yes,  but  we  buy  a  great  deal  of 
Colonial  products. 

6944.  You  sell  both  cattle  and  chilled  meat? — Yes. 
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€946.  And  they  are  both  sold  on  cummisdon  7 — Yes. 

(>946.  When  you  sell  cattle  is  any  arraiig~>nient  made 
as  to  the  disposal  of  tlie  fat  or  hides,  or  is  there 
no  restriction  put  upon  the  person  who  buys  the 
cattle? — When  we  sell  cattle  we  sell  them  straight 
out. 

6847.  And  there  is  no  understanding,  express  or 
implied,  as  regards  the  disposal  of  hides /^Sometimes 
a  man  may  want  to  buy  the  beef  only,  but  it  is 
optional.  We  have  several  ways  of  selling  cattle.  We 
sell  them  sometimes  straight  out  and  sometimes  we 
sell  the  carcasses. 

'  6848.  In  the  latter  case  what  happens  to  the  fat 
and  hides? — If  you  sell  a  man  the  carcass  the  sender 
of  the  cattle  gets  the  hide  and  fat  and  offal. 

6949.  In  that  case  it  is  the  Morris  Beef  Company? 
— Well,  there  is  very  little  of  that  done. 

6950.  In  London  where  does  the  fat  go? — The  oil- 
house  at  Deptford. 

6(151.  And  in  the  case  of  Manchester? — The  business 

in  Manchester  is  on  an  entirely  different  principle. 

At    Manchester    and    Birkenhead    the    cattle  are  all 

slaughtered.     There  is  no  option.     They  only  sell  the 

.beef. 

0952.  And  the  offal  and  hides  are  retained? — Yes. 

6963.  What  happens  to  the  hides?— They  are  eold. 
'The  fat  goes  to  tlie  oil-house  and  the  offal  is  sold  to 
the  trade. 

6931.  Do  you  sell  fat  to  the  English  Products  Com- 
pany ? — Yes. 

6955.  You  have  au  agreement  with  the  Eng';ish 
Products  Company  that  the  fat  of  all  the  animals  sold 
at  Manchester  shall  be  sold  to  them  at  the  current 
market  price? — ^Yes. 

C956.  And  at  Birkenhead  the  same  arrangement  with 
th«  National  Oil  Company? — Similar. 

6967.  And  you  said  you  had  reason  to  think  that 
those  companies  also  purchased  fat  from  other 
sources? — I  know  they  do. 

6958.  Can  you  give  any  idea  why  it  pays  the 
American  companies  to  export  live  cattle  at  all  ?  Why 
is  it  not  cheaper  to  slaughter  the  animals  over  there 
and  send  the  chilled  meat  here? — They  are  absolutely 
two  distinct  trades.  They  are  as  different  as  day  and 
night.  There  is  a  sufficient  margin  between  the  value 
of  chilled  meat  and  meat  killed  here  to  warrant  the 
shipments  of  live  cattle.  The  value  of  fresh  meat  is 
greater. 

6959.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  the  people  in  tht> 
provinces  had  a  fair  amount  of  liberty  as  regards 
price?  Naturally  the  best  salesman  gets  the  best 
price.  But  supposing  they  could  not  sell  meat  at  the 
price  you  sent  them,  they  had  to  get  the  concurrence 

■of  representatives  of  other  firms  before  they  could  sell 
■  at  a  lower  price?— We  wanted  to  get  some  warranty 
that  the  beef  was  bruised  and  out  of  condition.     That 
\was  why  that  was  done. 

6960.  Would  it  be  true  to  say  it  was  only  in  the 
case  of  bruised  meat  that  they  were  allowed  to  sell 
under  the  price  you  sent  them  ? — We  gave  them  the 
prices  that  we  thought  the  beef  ought  to  get,  and  they 
had  to  try  to  get  »8  near  to  that  as  possible.  They 
had  to  use  their  own  judgment.  Beef  is  not  of  one 
quality,  it  varies  considerably. '  We  could  not  bind 
the  salesman  down  by  sayuig  you  must  get  6d.  per  lb. 
for  such  and  such  a  consignment.  He  had  to  use  his 
judgment.  He  might  get  more  for  some.  We  sent 
him  the  average  price  based  upon  the  London  m'irket. 

6961.  Naturally  his  position  as  salesman  to  some 
extent  depended  on  the  ability  with  which  he  was 
able  U>  secure  the  price  you  considered  he  ought  to 
secure  ? — Yes. 

6962.  (Mr.  Weddel.)  You  do  not  exercise  any  con- 
trol over  the  quantity  shipped  to  you?^No. 

6963.  But  your  shippers  would  act  to  a  considerable 
extent  on  your  recommendation?— Occasionally  we 
might  send  a  cable,  "  Market  over  hers  glutt^,  impos- 
sible to  sell  tiiem."  Thev  might  pay  Some  attention 
to  that. 


6964.  It  would  aU  depend  on  the  supplies  over 
there? — Yes.  I  have  seen  times  here  when  we  could 
not  give  meat  away  here.  They  shipped  such  quanti- 
ties that  we  did  not  know  what  to  do  with  tliem — the 
market  was  so  bad. 

6965.  Do  you  send  back  to  the  States  the  hides  of 
the  cattle  killed  at  Manchester,  Birkenliead  and  Dept- 
ford ? — Very  few  go  bivck  to  the  States.  A  special  kind 
go  to  Canada.  They  are  what  you  call  "  clears  "  and 
"  free  of  brands "  and  are  used  in  harns^ss-making. 
With  regard  to  the  other  class  of  hidts  95  per  cent,  to 
99  per  cent,  are  sold  in  this  country. 

6966.  I  do  not  know  as  to  your  holding  in  the 
Morris  Beef  Company.  Are  you  at  liberty  to  tell  us 
whether  you  hold  the  sliares  on  your  own  account 
and  risk  or  for  any  other  persons? — I  prefer  not  to 
answer  that  question. 

6967.  {Mr.  Field.)  I  understand  that  what  is  called 
the  Morris  Beef  Company  in  England  is  an  entirely 
separate  concern  from  Morris  and  Company  in 
America  ? — Yes. 

69i;8.  That  is  to  say,  the  one  has  no  control  over 
the  other.  You  do  your  business  on  separate  lines  ? — 
•Absolutely.  We  get  no  instructions  from  them  as  to 
how  we  are  to  run  our  business. 

6969.  They  seud  the  goods  to  you  and  you  sell  as 
commission  agents  ?— Yes. 

6970.  The  Morris  Beef  Company  in  England  is 
simply  a  commission  agency?— A  commission  and 
trading  firm. 

6971.  To  dispose  of  any  goods  sent  to  you  by  the 
Morris  Company  of  America  ■ — Yes. 

6972.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  you  never 
knew  what  the  cattle  cost  or  whether  the  senders  of 
the  cattle  lost  or  made  money  on  the  cattle  sold  here? 
— No,  we  get  no  advice  from  the  other  side.  I  get 
an  idea  from  the  papers  and  from  friends,  but  our 
firm  is  never  advised  as  to  the  cost  of  the  product. 

6973.  Have  you  ever  heard  that  cattle  sold  at  Dept- 
ford or  at  Birkenhead  had  lost  as  much  as  £1  or  £2 
a  head  ? — I  have  heard  some  people  say  that  the  losses 
of  the  consignors  of  the  cattle  are  heavy.  Cables  from 
consignors  in  Chicago  have  said  in  some  cases  that 
the  loss  has  been  very  heavy. 

6974.  Have  you  ever  inquired  into  the  reason  why 
they  send  cattle  to  be  sold  here  at  a  loss,  and  do  not 
try  to  sell  them  at  home? — I  know  ii  is  a  speculative 
business.  They  run  the  chance  of  the  markets  fluc- 
tuating. 

6975.  Do  they  send  the  cattle  over  here  for  the  pur- 
pose of  getting  short  of  stock  in  America,  and  keeping 
up  prices  there?— I  do  not  think  the  amount  shipped 
to  this  country  would  have  that  effect. 

6976.  Do  you  know  enough  about  the  American 
trade  to  say  whether  it  is  a  fact  or  not  that  the 
retail  butchers  in  America  are  dependent  for  their 
supplies  on  what  is  popularly  known  as  the  Big  Four 
or  the  Big  Six  ? — I  know  nothing  about  the  American 
trade   at   all.      Nothing   whatever. 

6977.  Yon  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  Products 
Company  ?--No. 

6978.  That  belongs  to  the  American  Morris? — 
We  are  known  here  as  the  Morris  Besf  Company. 

(>97y.  It  is  an  English  branch  of  the  Morris  Beef 
Company  .'• — It  may  be  so,  but  is  run  upon  entirely 
distinct  lines  from  them.  We  have  no  connection  with 
them.  We  could  practically  be  strangers  to  them  so 
far  as  the  management  of  our  business  is  concerned. 

6980.  I  take  it  you  have  no  knowledge  of  what  is 
called  "the  Trust"  in  America? — None  at  all,  except 
what  I  have  seen  in  the  papers.  We  see  and  hear 
a  great  deal. 

6981.  You  do  not  believe  they  are  able  to  extend 
their  operations  to  this  company  ? — No,  I  have  no  fear 
of  that. 

6982.  It  has  never  come  within  the  knowledge  of 
your  experience  that  they  have  been  endeavouring  to 
introduce  the  system  here? — Anyone  who  has  any 
practical  knowledge  of  the  business  in  this  country 
knows  it  would  be  utterly  impossible  in  any  shape  or 
form  to  control  the  price  of  meat  here.     The  supply 
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does  not  come  from  one  country,  but  from  the  universe. 
If  one  country  would  not  send  it  the  other  would. 
If  your  prices  are  hard  one  day,  you  get  a  glut  of  meat 
the  next.  Meat  is  a  perishable  article.  You  can  keep 
frozen  meat,  but  not  fresh  or  chilled  meat,  you  have 
to  sell  it  in  a  certain  time. 

6983.  Then  it  comes  to  this,  that  what  are  called 
the  Trusts  only  co-operate? — I  cannot  tell  you  what 
they  do  over  there.  I  am  sorry  I  cannot  enlighten 
you. 

6984.  I  think  you  can  answer  if  I  put  it  this  way 
What  are  called  the  Trusts  in  America,  in  your 
opinion,  co-operate  so  far  as,  in  your  judgment,  is 
right  and  proper,  namely,  as  regards  insurance  and 
freight ;  but  in  no  other  way  ? — But  we  over  here  co- 
operate in  no  shape  or  form.  We  have  no  co-opera- 
tion in  this  country.     Competition  is  keen. 

6985.  Is  it  so  in  the  provincial  districts  to  which 
the  American  firms  send  meat  ? — Absolutely.  We  act 
friendly,  but  competition  is  keen  between  us.  We 
have  no  connection  in  any  shape  or  form. 

6986.  Have  you  heard  ot  refrigerating  cars  being 
allowed  to  stand  at  sidings  for  several  days  together 
to  accommodate  the  American  meat  traders? — When 
they  accommodate  us  we  have  to  pay  demurrage. 
All  railways  have  a  uniform  rule  on  that. 

6987.  They  make  you  pay  demurrage? — Yes.  If 
you  go  beyond  the  limit. 

6988.  There  is  no  facility  given  of  any  kind  ? — No. 

6989.  You  are  clear  en  that?— Absolutely. 

6990.  {Mr.  Bowerman.)  You  say  that  you  hold  993 
shares  in  the  Morris  Beef  Company? — Yes. 

6991.  You  hav?  been  asked  a  question  you  hesitate 
to  answer,  namely,  as  to  whether  it  is  your  money  that 
bcugiit  those  shares  I — I  do  not  think  that  is  relevant 
to  what  we  are  here  for. 

(Chairman.)  You  are  perfectly  at  liberty  not  to 
answer  the  question. 

6992.  (Mr.  Bowerman.)  With  regard  to  the  re- 
shipping  of  hides,  do  you  say  that  only  a  small  pro- 
portion are  re-shipped  to  America  ? — A  very  small  pro- 
portion. 

6993.  And  the  rest  are  sold  in  this  country  ? — No,  a 
great  number  of  "  free  of  brands  "  and  "  clears  "  go  to 
Canada. 

6994.  What  do  you  call  a  great  number  ? — I  should 
say  50  per  cent,  go  to  Canada. 

6995.  It  is  suggested  that  95  per  cent,  are  sold  in 
this  country  ? — Of  the  brands. 

6996.  (Mr.  Weddel.)  That  is  b ccause  the  branding 
spoils  them  for  the  Canadian  market?— Yes. 

6997.  (Mr.  Field.)  There  are  not  many  hides 
branded  now? — I  am  sorry  to  say  that  great  numbers 
are  still  branded. 

6998.  (Mr.  Bowerman.)  Are  those  hides  readmitted 
duty  free  to  America? — Well,  thj  thing  has  never  been 
settled.  The  question  is  open  now  as  to  whether  hides 
o|  American  cattle  which  have  not  been  altered  in 
form  should  be  admitted  free.  The  Government  have 
it  under  consideration,  but  up  to  now  the  duty  has 
always  been  paid.  Some  of  the  consignors,  1  think, 
are  trying  to  get  the  duty  off  under  a  clause  which 
I  have  stated. 

6999.  (Chairman.)  Are  you  speaking  of  Canada  1 — 
I  am  speaking  of  the  L'niied  States.  There  is  no  duty 
in  Canada. 

7000.  (Mr.  BoiccTvian.)  What  is  the  object  in  re- 
shipping  the  hidee? — We  do  not  re-ship  unless  they 
are  unsold.  We  find  the  highest  market  whether  it 
is  in  this  country,  Canada,  or  America.  It  is  the 
best  price  you  look  for.  .\t  the  present  time  England 
cannot  afford  to  pay  the  higher  price  on  the  hides 
Canada  takes  because  England  cannot  make  the  same 
us©  of  them. 

7001.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Morris'  are  in- 
terested in  tanning  companies  in  the  United  S.ates? — 
I  have  heard  that  is  so. 

7002.  The  Lang  Tanning  Company  for  one? — I 
think  that  is  a  Canadian  company. 
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7003.  And  the  Beal  River  Company?— I  think  thsy 
are  really  Canadian  firmsj  The  buyers  come  here  to 
buy  the  hides. 

7004.  You  ship  largely  to  Dep ',  ford  ?— Fairly 
largely. 

7005.  What  is  the  average  number  of  cattle  in  one 
shipment  ?— From  150  to  400. 

7006.  Take  it  for  the  week? — Our  average  ship- 
ments for  the  past  year  at  Deptford  would  be  500  to 
550  per  week. 

7007.  Could  you  state  the  proportion  of  hides  that 
would  be  returned  to  the  United  States  or  Canada  ? — 
I  could  not.     They  go  as  we  find  buyers  for  them. 

7008.  Would  they  all  be  returned? — As  I  said, 
nearly  all  the  hides  which  are  freebrands  go  to 
Canada.  The  other  hides  W3  sell  in  England.  We 
sell  them  to  tanners  in  England — Walker's,  and 
various  people  up  to  Glasgow. 

7009.  If  I  suggest  to  you  that  in  four  separate  weeks^ 
in  June,  July,  and  August  4,800  hides  were  retui-ned 
by  your  company,  would  that  be  correct  ?  On  July  7th 
last  year  there  were  1,200  hides  credited  from  Dept-- 
ford  Cattle  Market  to  Robinson's  Wharf  ?— I  do  not 
know  Robinson's  Wharf. 

7010.  You  know  Deptford  ?— Yes. 

7011.  Do   you   know    the  man  who  deals   witli   the 
hides  there  ? — We  deal  with  them  ourselves,  so  far  as  ■ 
re-shipping  is  concerned. 

7012.  Let  me  read  this:  July  7th,  1,200  hides  cre- 
dited from  Deptford  Cattle  Market  to  Robinson's 
Wharf,  George  Street,  Deptford,  and  loaded  into  barge 
"Arabia  "  for  shipment  per  ss.  "Montfort,"  and  con- 
signed per  the  Canadian  and  Pacific  Company  to 
Lang  Tanning  Company  and  the  B.M.  Beal  River 
Company,  Limited,  N^w  York? — These  are  not  fresh 
hides.  They  might,  perhaps,  be  the  accumulation  of 
three  months. 

7013.  I  suggest  that  4,800  hides  were  returned  in. 
four  weeks,  is  that  incorrect? — It  might  be  true,  but 
it  would  be  an  accumulation  of  hides  covering  three- 
or  four  months. 

7014.  Could  you  give  the  Committee  the  extent  of 
your  sales  in  Deptford  ? — I  cannot  say.  We  sell  our 
hides  to  the  highest  bidder.  It  does  not  matter  what 
nationality  he  is.  We  do  not  care  where  they  go. 
We  send  hides  to  Germany. 

7015.  You  could  not  give  us  an  idea  of  the  trade 
you  do  locally  in  hides  ?^We  have  no  local  buyers  who 
come  to  buy'  hides   at  Deptford. 

7016.  There  are  firms  in  Deptford  ?— The  class  of 
hides  we  sell  in  this  country  are  sold  to  northern 
tanners. 

7017.  I  take  it  that  all  the  hides  going  from  Dept- 
ford are  returned  to  America  or  Canada  ? — I  said  we 
sent  very  few  hides  to  America;  95  per  cent,  of  the 
hides  which  are  clears  go  to  Canada. 

7018.  So  far  as  you  know  do  Swift's  re-ship  hides 
from  Deptford? — I  suppose  they  do  the  same  as  we  do. 

7019.  Can  you  say  whether  they  do  or  not? — I  can- 
not. If  we  could  sell  all  our  hides  in  England  we 
should  be  glad  to  do  so. 

7020.  At  a  price? — We  have  to  get  the  best  price  we 
can  naturally.  We  could  not  afford  to  throw  away  a 
penny  per  lb. 

7021.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  are  you  selling  liow  as 
many  hides  locally  as  you  did  ten  years  ago  ?^It  is  all 
according  to  the  state  of  the  market.  Three  years  ago 
the  markets  on  the  other  side  were  very  flat,  and  the 
English  tanners  could  afford  to  pay  as  much  as  those 
on  the  other  side  could  for  the  hides,  and  the  hides  all 
went  to  this  country. 

7022.  Of  the  shops  you  hold  in  Smithfield  market, 
two  are  in  the  name  of  the  Morris  Company  ? — One  in 
the  name  of  Edward  Morris,  one  in  the  name  of  Nel- 
son Morris,  and  one  in  the  name  of  Edward  Morris 
and  Co. 

7023.  Any  in  your  own  name? — No. 

7024  Have  you  any  interest  in  any  other  holdings 
at  Smithfield  ? — None. 
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7036.  In  any  shope  that  are  tied  to  sell  your  pro- 
duce ? — No.     1  have  no  shops  whatever. 

7026.  Do  you  suggest  that  keen  competition  is  going 
on  between  yourself  and  the  other  American  firms 
having  holdings  in  Smithfield  ?— Just  as  strong  as  xt 
can  be. 

7027.  What  evidence  can  you  give  of  that?— ^o 
more  than  that  we  try  to  get  their  customers  and  they 
try  to  get  ours. 

7028.  Is  there  comptition  between  you  so  far  as 
price'  is  concerned  ?— I  could  give  you  an  instance  of 
that.  During  the  last  few  days  we  were  a  little  short 
of  beef,  and  I  said  to  one  of  my  representatives : 
"Why  do  you  not  buy  some  beef  at  Swifts?  He 
said  they  would  not  sell  any,  that  they  wanted  to  sell 
their  own  beef  without  having  us  as  competitors. 
That  is  pretty  good  evidence. 

7029.  Do  your  prices  vary.  Are  yours  different  as 
compared  with  Swift's  or  Hammonds?— I  do  not  think 
there  are  two  firms  whose  prices  are  absolutely  the 
same.  The  quality  of  beef  and  everything  varies.  We 
control  three  stalls  in  the  market.  One  in  the  top 
market,  one  in  the  central  market,  and  one  in  the 
western  market.  I  have  seen  on  the  same  day  the 
same  class  of  meat  vary  as  much  as  id.  per  lb.  on 
those  three  stalls.  In  fact,  I  have  seen  greater 
variance  than  that.  You  can  almost  see  it  daily. 
There  are  accounts  brought  in  daily  showing  a 
difference  of  id.  per  lb.  between  one  stall  and  another. 

7030.  Would  it  be  asking  too  much  of  you  to  show 
us  these  accounts?— If  you  send  the  Secretary  I  will 
gladly  show  him  the  exact  invoices  of  the  three  stalls. 
He  can  come  up  any  day  he  likes.  We  have  nothing 
to  hide,  I  assure  you. 

(Chairman.)  We  will  take  note  of  that. 

7031.  (Mr.  Bowerman.)  You  said  you  bouc;ht  other 
beef?— Yes.  We  buy  Argentine  beef,  Canadian, 
Australian  and  New  Zealand  beef,  according,  as  we 
think,  there  is  any  money  to  be  got  out  of  it. 

7032.  Do  you  buy  beef  from  competitors? — Very 
seldom. 

7033.  Occasionally  ?— Yes. 

7034.  And  do  they  buy  from  you  ?— If  they  are  short 
-of  beef  they  buy  from  us,  but  we  would  not  favour 

them,  I  assure  you.     If  you  get  short  of  supplies  you 
buy  supplies  where  you  can  and  when  you  can. 

7035.  Can  you  say  whether  or  not  Nelson's  have 
sold  their  wholesale  business  in  Smithfield? — It  is 
news  to  me,  I  know  nothing  about  it. 

7036.  You  have  not  heard  that  ?— It  is  news  to  me. 

7037.  Would  you  be  surprised  if  it  is  true  ?— I  would 
«ot  be  surprised  to  hear  anything. 

7038.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  English 
Products  Company  ?— I  know  a  good  deal  about  it. 

7030.  The  Morris's  have  a  large  financial  interest  in 
Ihat  concern?— I  think  Mr.  Morris  controls  the 
English  Produce  Company. 

7040.  Can  you  say  why  it  was  established? — ^No.  I 
do  not  know  what  Mr.   Morris's  reasons  were. 

7041.  Can  you  define  the  title  of  the  company  to 
,ne?— I  cannot,  beyond  saying  that  the  name  must 
have  suited  him. 

7042.  You  have  already  said  you  have  no  knowledge 
of  what  takes  place  in  America?— No,  only  by  reading, 
and  I  perhaps  know  less  than  you. 

7043.  Are  you  aware  that  a  perpetual  injunction 
was  granted  in  America?— I  know  nothing  except 
what  I  read  in  the  papers. 

7044.  Do  you  know  that  your  company  was  fined 
$6,000?— No.  I  know  nothing  but  what  I  read  in  the 
papers. 

7046.  Your  firm  and  the  other  American  firms  have 
offioM  adjoining  at  Smithfield  ?— No,  they  have  no 
offices  adjoining.  We  are  the  only  American  firm  in 
our  buildings.  Swift's  were  there  two  years  ago. 
Hammond's  are  quite  a  distance  off,  and  Armour's 
are  a  very  long  distance  away. 

7046.  These  weekly  meetings  did  not  take  place 
there  ?— No. 


7047.  I  think  you  have  spoken  as  to  the  blick  list  ? 
— There  is  not  such  a  thing  as  a  black  list.  That 
only  exists  in  the  imagination. 

7048.  Have  your  firm  ever  been  placed  on  a  black 
list  ? — I  do  not  know  what  you  mean  by  a  black  list. 

7049.  By  the  War  Office.  There  are  two  black  lists 
— one  with  regard  to  your  own  customers  and  a  black 
list  at  tho  War  Office?— We  did  have  a  little  squabble 
with  the  War  Office. 

7050.  Could  you  state  tho  nature  of  that  little 
squabble? — They  said  that  we  were  putting  in  some 
beef  at  Portsmouth  tliat  had  been  affected  by  tuber- 
culosis. Anyone  who  has  a  practical  knowledge  of 
the  business  knows  it  is  impossible  to  judga  of  that 
on  the  surface.  Tlie  War  Office  has  yielded  to  a  great 
extent  on  that,  and  they  have  permitted  us  to  con- 
tract on  certain  lines  now. 

7051.  Were  you  struck  off  the  list  of  contractors? — 
We  were. 

7052.  Were  you  penalised  at  all,  other  than  being 
struck  off? — ^W«  were  fined  £10. 

7053.  And  did  you  proceed  to  tender  at  once  in  some 
other  name  ? — No,  there  was  no  occasion  to  do  so. 

70.54.  You  are  clear  on  that  point? — Absolutely,  I 
assure  you. 

70o5.  Do  you  say  no  such  practice  as  examining 
sale  tickets  exists  now  amongst  the  different  firms? — 
I  am  absolutely  certain  of  that. 

7056.  With  regard  to  the  London  price  for  beef,  you 
make  it  dominate  the  country  as  far  as  possible  ? — I 
will  not  say  dominate.  We  endeavour  to  get  it  in  the 
ccuntry.  The  Scotch  market  and  the  Irish  market  are 
based  somewhat  on  those  lines.  Anyone  with  a  prac- 
tical knowledge  knows  that.  There  is  not  a  firm  in 
Smithfield  Market  which  does  not  send  a  wire  in  fome 
direction  in  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland  as  to  tho 
market  price  in  London. 

7057.  Last  week  at  Birkenhead  3,000  cattle  were 
landed  all  shipped  to  one  company — the  National  Oil 
Company.  Is  that  within  your  knowledge? — I  know 
nothing  about  it. 

7058.  As  to  the  Oleo  Works  at  Deptford,  they  were 
not  built  for  your  people  in  particular? — No.  We 
own  500  shares  in  it  out  of  50,000  or  60,000  shares. 
We  contribute  our  fat  just  the  same  as  other  people 
and  on  the  same  lines. 

7059.  With  regard  to  similar  works  at  Manchester, 
are  these  controlled  absolutely  by  yourself? — We  have 
nothing  to  do  with  them. 

7060.  Are  you  the  only  people  bringing  in  cattle 
there? — No.  There  are  Canadian  cattle  shipped  there. 
I  think  we  are  the  only  American  people  shipping 
cattle  there. 

7061.  Are  you  responsible  for  bringing  in  the  majo- 
rity of  the  cattle? — Until  the  foot  and  mouth  disease 
broke  out  we  averaged  500  or  600  a  week. 

7062.  Did  not  the  Corporation  erect  the  premises 
specially  for  you  ? — No. 

7063.  You  are  the  men  who  received  the  cattle? — 
We  are  the  men  who  sell  the  cattle. 

7064.  Had  you  not  practically  control  there? — We 
control  nothing  after  the  meat  is  sold. 

7065.  (Mr.  Field.)  You  only  sell  the  meat  on  com- 
mission?— Absolutely.  We  sell  the  products  to  tho 
English  Products  Company. 

7066.  Was  there  not  an  agreement  that  if  you 
would  supply  600  head  of  cattle  per  week  the  Cor- 
poration would  erect  the  premises  for  you? — We  had 
no  understanding  of  such  a  kind. 

7067.  Have  you  no  knowledge  of  that? — It  is 
nothing  that  would  concern  us.  Mr.  Morris  would 
not  discuss  it  with  us. 

7068.  And   you  suggest  that  the  English   company  ' 
is  quite  free  from  the  control  of  the  American  com- 
pany?— Absolutely.     They   cable   us  what  they   have 
shipped,  and  we  sell  the  shipment  and  send  them  on 
account  of  the  sales. 

7069.  (3/r.  Boverman.)  With  regard  to  the  works 
at   Deptford,    what   is  your   interest    in    them? — 600 
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shares.  They  do  not  belong  to  the  Morris  Beef  Com- 
Oompany,  but  to  Mr.  Edward  Morris.  When  the 
company  at  Deptford  was  originated  there  was  diffi- 
culty in  raising  capital.  The  Corporation  of  London 
agreed  to  erect  the  premises.  They  had  difficulty  iii 
raising  the  money,  and  anyone  who  wanted  could  take 
shares  in  it.  Mr.  Morris  was  asked  to  take  4,100 
shares,  and  he  said  he  would  take  500. 

7070.  Do  you  buy  each  other's  cattle  ? — I  never 
bought  a  bullock  from  Swift. 

7071.  Can  you  explain  why  certain  days  last  year 
no  sales  took  place? — Perhaps  the  boats  did  not  come 
in. 

7072.  There  were  cattle  in  the  lairagts  ? — It  may 
be  that  there  was  no  market  for  tlie  cattle.  People 
who  have  practical  knowledge  of  the  cattle  trade 
would  tell  you  that  we  go  a  great  deal  by  instinct  in 
this  business,  much  more  so  than  in  other  businesses. 
I  have  seen  days  when  there  was  not  half  a  dozen 
buyers  of  cattle,  and  ths  market  was  practically  at 
a  standstill. 

7073.  May  I  take  it  that  at  one  time,  not  so  many 
years  ago,  there  was  mora  freedom  for  buyers  than 
at  the  present  time,  so  far  as  English  traders  are  con- 
cerned ? — No.  In  my  experience  there  has  b^en  no 
alteration  in  any  shape  or  form  with  regard  to  trading 
at  the  markets.  We  have  one  market  more  than  for- 
merly. .\t  my  instigation  there  were  three  markets 
created  a  week. 

7074.  (Mr.  Field.)  And  it  is  the  third  market  which 
is  sometimes  abandoned  ? — Very  often.  I  have  heard 
buyers  say  myself,  "  Let  us  get  back  to  the  two 
markets  a  week  instead  of  the  three." 

7075.  (Mr.  Boicerman.)  Am  I  right  in  suggesting 
that  Deptford  is  more  or  less  a  store  for  your  own 
cattle,  and  that  the  local  traders  are  unable  to  tran- 
sact business  there,  so  far  as  buying  is  concerned? — 
It  is  absolutely  free  and  open,  anyone  can  come  to  the 
market. 

7076.  (Mr.  Fmintain.)  I  think  you  say  that  half  of 
the  animals  at  Deptford  you  slaughter  yourselves,  and 
that  you  slaughter  all  at  Birkenhead  and  Manchester? 
—Yes. 

7077.  And  the  other  companies  do  the  same? — Yes. 

7078.  (Chairman.)  As  to  the  beet  you  send  to  the 
provinces,  would  it  be  right  to  say  that  it  is  the 
best  beef  that  goes  there  ? — Yes,  that  is  practically 
the  case. 

7079.  It  is  practically  one  grade? — I  may  say  it  is 
the  best  grade  of  the  beef  we  ship  over  here.  The 
people  in  places  like  Eastbourne  and  Hastings  are 
in  a  position  to  buy  a  better  class  of  beef.  When  I 
say  that  the  price  we  send  to  the  salesman  is  the 
objective  price,  I  wish  it  to  ba  understood  that  it  is 
nothing  like  a  maintained  price. 


7080.  I  am  not  quite  sure  that  I  have  accurately 
got  the  relations  between  the  Morris  Beef  Company 
and  the  stalls  that  are  held  in  the  name  of  Edward 
Morris ! — I  can  give  a  better  explanation  of  that. 
For  years  tlie  Morris  Beef  Company  were  selling  beef 
through  commission  agents  in  Smithfield  Market,  but 
they  were  getting  such  bad  returns  that  they  found 
something  had  to  be  done.  They  were  getting  such 
bad  returns  for  meat  that  they  were  unable  to  exist 
under  it. 

7081.  I  do  not  care  about  the  reasons.  What  was 
done? — Mr.  Morris  knew  this,  and  thereupon  endeav- 
oured to  acquire  stalls  in  the  market.  It  was 
impossible  for  the  Morris  Beef  Company,  being  a 
limited  company,  to  acquire  stalls.  The  Corporation 
would  not  agree  to  limited  companies  having  them. 
Therefore,  Mr.  Edward  Morris  individually  acquired 
one  and  his  father  one,  and  for  those  businesses  they 
paid.  The  Morris  Beef  Company  have  never  had 
anything  to  do  with  them.  Of  course,  they  were 
acquired  with  the  idea  of  disposing  of  beef  shipped  to 
the  Morris  Beef  Company. 

7082-3.  And  the  Morris  Beef  Company  paid  part  of 
the  salary  to  the  gentlemen  who  looked  after  tham  ? — 
Those  who  did  double  work. 

7084.  (Mr.  Field.)  What  did  they  pay  for  the'stalls? 
— I  cannot  say  what  they  paid  for  the  stalls.  They 
paid  for  goodwill  in  respect  of  the  stall  which  be- 
longed to  Edward  Poole,  who  had  a  big  connection  for 
town  beef,  £16,000.  We  paid  for  the  Venables  stall, 
which  we  acquired  at  a  time  they  were  practically 
ousted  out  of  the  market,  £11,500.  For  another  one 
we  acquired  from  Messrs.  Jennings  we  had  to  pay 
£12,500. 

7085.  (Mr.  Boivermaii.)  With  regard  to  the  rental, 
did  yuu  pay  the  same  to  the  Corporation  as  other 
traders  ? — Well,  the  rental  was  increased  when  we  took 
the  stalls.  It  is  the  custom  to  try  and  stick  up  the 
rental. 

708G.  Are  you  paying  much  more  than  some  of  your 
English  competitors? — Not  in  those  markets.  The 
rents  are  practically  the  same. 

7087.  You  have  not  received  anything  in  the  nature 
of  preferential  treatment  from  the  Corporation? — I 
wish  we  had. 

7088.  (Mr.  Field.)  Do  you  remember  a  case  ajt 
Birkenhead  where  a  ship  load  of  cattle  came  from  an 
outside  source,  and  the  other  people  agreed  to  lower 
the  price  so  that  that  shipment  would  have  to  be  sold 
at  a  low  price  ? — I  should  think  that  is  imagination. 
Those  things  are  all  imagination.  The  beef  business 
and  the  cattle  business  are  absolutely  subject  to  supply 
and  demand.  If  the  demand  is  not  there,  the  market 
is  weak,  and  prices  drop,  even  though  the  supply  is 
short. 


The  Committee  adjourned. 

SEVENTEENTH  DAY, 

Tuesday,  9th  February,  1909. 

At  35,   Great  George  Street,  Westminster,  S.W. 
AT  12  o'clock  noon. 


PRESENT  : 

Lord  ROBERT  CECIL,  K.C.,  M.P.  (Chairman). 


C.    W.    BOWEKMAN,   Esq.,   M.P. 

Sir  T.  H.  Elliott,  K.C.B. 


(Secretary.)  In  accordance  with  the  instructions  of 
the  Committee,  I  went  recently  to  the  offices  of  the 
Morris  Beef  Company  and  inspected  a  number  of  the 
•ale  returns  from  provincial  stores,  and  also  from  the 


H.  Fountain,  Esq. 
W.  Weddel,  Esq. 

Percy  Ashley,  Esq.  (Si:retarij). 

sttiies  in  Smithfield.  I  selected  my  own  dates,  and  it 
was  therefore  quite  clear  that  the  returns  could  not 
have  been  prepared  for  my  inspection.  The  Com- 
mittee are  aware  that  the  beef  is  very  carefully  graded, 
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and  each  separate  sale  sh(«t  related  to  a  separate 
grade.  It  wa»  appan-iit  from  my  inspection  of  the 
returns  that  the  average  prico  lietween  one  provin- 
cial centre  and  another  doee  vary  considerably  and  in 
a  way  that  cannot  be  explained  by  difference  in  rail- 
way ireighti<.  It  is  also  clear  that  the  prices  in  one  of 
Morris's  shope    in    Smithiield    differed,   as  compared 


with  another's,  for  the  same  grade  of  meat;  and  in 
regard  to  any  particular  shop  there  was  a  diffei'enoe 
in  the  price  in  the  course  of  the  day  of  as  much  as 
lid.  per  lb.,  though  usually  it  is  very  much  less. 
Tiic  impression  derived  from  my  examination  of  the 
sale  sheets  was  entirely  consistent  with  what  Mr. 
Colin  stated  in  his  evidence. 


Mr.  W.  F.  BONSJJU,  examined. 


7089.  (Chairman.)  1  tliink  you  are  a  member  of  the 
firm  of  Bonser  and  Sons,  of  29  and  31,  Central  Meat 
Market?— Yes? 

7000.  I  think  you  do  a  very  large  English  com- 
mission business  in  the  market  ? — I  suppose  we  ar>>  the 
largest  English  cdnimissiun  lirm  in  the  market. 

7091.  What  docS  that  mean  exactly? — We  r.ceive 
meat  from  all  over  England  and  Scotland  to  s.ll  on 
commission.  We  have  a  very  large  supply  of  Scotch 
beef.  I  suppose  we  are  one  of  the  leading  firms  in 
that  class  of  meat.  We  have  a  lot  of  country  meat 
from  the  Midlands  and  a  great  deal  from  the  West 
Country,  and  from  practically  all  over  England. 

7092.  That  is  apart  froin  port-killed  meat? — We 
have  a  lot  of  Liverpool-killed  cattle  and  Deptford- 
kiUed  cattle. 

7093.  Do  you  sell  any  American  chilled  meat? — 
No.  All  English  meat.  We  did  sell  American  meat 
some  years  ago.  We  dealt  with  Swift's.  Swift's  sent 
us  meat  to  sell  on  commission,  but  that  was  a  good 
time  ago,  and  we  only  did  it  for  a  very  short  time. 
The  reason  we  did  not  continue  with  them  was  chiefly 
that  we  always  used  to  give  a  rebate  of  a  pound  a 
quarter  to  the  purchaser,  and  Swift's  sent  in  a  com- 
mand that  we  were  to  allow  nothing.  Our  salesmen 
found  that  they  could  not  sell  those  quarters  without 
allowing  the  rebate  in  the  usual  way,  so  they  allowed 
the  purchaser  a  pound.  This  came  to  Mr.  Swift's 
ears,  and  he  did  not  take  it  at  all  kindly.  That  was 
one  of  the  reasons  why  we  discontinued. 

7094.  I  do  not  quite  see  why  Swift's  should  have 
objected  to  this  arrangsment  ?— It  was  against  Swift's 
rule.     You  had  to  do  it  in  his  way. 

7095.  What  is  your  view  of  the  control,  if  any,  that 
the  .\merican  firms  have  over  Smithfield  market?— 
Broadly  speaking,  I  should  say  that  they  regulate  the 
price  of  beef. 

7096.  They  do  ?— Yes.  The  best  American  port-killed 
beef  certainly  regulates  the  sale  of  Scotch  beef. 

7097.  When  you  say  "regulates,"  what  do  you 
mean?— When  I  get  there,  on  Monday  mornings 
especially,  I  get  a  note  of  the  number  of  American 
port-killed  quarters  on  the  market,  and  if  the  supplv 
of  the  best  port-killed  State  quarters  is  heavy,  I 
know  that  the  best  West  End  buyers  will  give  con- 
sideration to  that  when  buying  Scotch  beef. 

7098  That  is  to  say,  it  is  in  direct  competition?— 
Yes.  In  direct  competition.  Nearly  all  the  West 
Enders,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  work  this  best 
American  port-killed  beef  with  Scotch  beef,  which- 
ever IS  the  cheapest  they  buy.  They  generally  work 
the  American  beef  if.  the  price  is  lower  than  the 
Scotch. 

7099.  Is  it  as  good  meat  as  the  Scotch  meat?— I 
should  say  not. 

71(X).  But  does  it  belong,  so  to  speak,  to  the  same 
ciassf- It  does  belong  to  the  same  class.  The  best 
-American-killed  meat  is  used  by  the  West  Enders,  and 
gives  satisfaction  to  their  customers. 

7101.  Do  jou  think  there  is  any  attempt  by  the 
American  firms  to  regulate  prices  by  agreement 
amongst  themselves  ?-I  should  say  that  decidedly 
they  do  When  we  sold  they  used  to  regulate  the 
pnce.  They  would  come  every  morning  and  tell  us 
what  WP  were  to  make  as  a  price.  Thev  came  round 
about  five  or  mx  o  clrK-k.   i,„t   lat.-r  on  if  they  found 

had  better  take  a  \d.  apound  less." 


7102.  They  began  by  fixing  a  price  and  altering  it 
afterwards  according  to  the  market? — Y'^es,  they  told 
you  what  they  wanted  for  it  in  the  morning,  and 
about  six  o'clock  they  might  come  in  and  tell  you 
that  trade  had  dropped  and  that  you  could  take  less. 
That  was  my  own  experience. 

7103.  Did  you  sell  for  any  other  firm  except  Swift's  ? 
—Only  Swift's. 

7104.  Did  you  have  to  agree  to  a  certain  price  fixed 
by  all  the  firms,  or  do  you  think  each  one  asked  what 
he  thought  for  his  own  goods? — I  cannot  say,  but  I 
am  told  they  did  fix  a  price,  and  that  they  had  a 
meeting  every  morning.  It  was  a  matter  of  arrange- 
ment between  them  how  many  quarters  they  put  on 
the  market. 

7105.  There  are  two  points.  There  is  the  question 
of  regulating  the  supply  and  the  question  of  regulat- 
ing the  price.  It  has  been  suggested  very  strongly  to 
us  by  a  great  number  of  witnesses  that  all  the  Ameri- 
can meat  differs  in  price — that  Swift's  beef  is  not  the 
same  as  Armour's  beef.  It  is  graded  very  elaborately  ? 
— Swift's  is  the  best,  I  should  say. 

7106.  Of  course.  Armour's  best  would  not  neces- 
sarily command  the  same  price  as  Swift's  btst?— No, 
but  some  of  those  different  firms  have  different 
branches  in  the  market,  and  I  believe  the  same  price 
for  the  same  article  rules  throughout  the  first  thing  in 
the  morning. 

7107.  And  after  that  it  is  varied  according  to  the 
market? — Each  salesman  sells  according  as  he  finds 
the  trade. 

7108.  You  say  that  they  control  the  supplies.  You 
think  there  is  a  meeting  every  day  to  control  the 
amount  to  be  put  on  the  market  ? — I  know  that  is  done 
by  an-angement.  I  am  told  so  by  the  people  who  do 
it.  They  arrange  how  many  cattle  they  shall  put  on 
the  market,  and  how  many  they  will  hold  back. 

7109.  You  say  there  is  a  meeting  every  day.  Do 
j'ou  think  it  is  a  formal  meeting,  or  is  it  simply  that 
they  casually  meet  about  the  market? — I  do  not  say 
it  is  formal.     I  think  it  is  informal. 

7110.  Possibly  a  communication  by  telephone  or 
some  thing  like  that?— Yes.  Of  course,  the  heads  of 
different  firms  are  always  about  the  market  between 
four  and  five  or  six  o'clock. 

7111.  Do  you  think  Cudahy's  sell  much  beef  now? — 
No,  not  very  much. 

7112.  Do  you  think  Archer  and  Sulzberger  are  in- 
cluded in  the  other  firms  ?— I  think  they  work  in  with 
them,  but  I  am  told  they  are  an  English  firm  entirely. 

7113.  You  could  not  give  us  any  specific  instance  of 
the  American  firms  controlling  the  supply,  some 
definite  case  which  has  come  under  your  notice?— I 
am  afraid  I  could  not. 

7114.  You  say  that  you  attend  at  Deptford  market 
and  that^  they  there  arrange  how  much  cattle  are  to  be 


sold.  W  hen  you  say  "  they  "  to  whom  do  you  refer  1 
-The  people  who  have  the  cattle.  Of  course  they  are 
nearly  all  Americans. 

71  lo.  But  (hey  are  not  all,  at  any  rate  in  name, 
;in  the  "  Big  Six  "  1 — They  are  Americans  or  their 
agents. 

7116.  Do  you  think  they  are  controlled  by  the  "Big 
Six  "  ? — I  should  say  they  work  together. 

^u^^'  ^°"  ^^^'  *'"'*^  *^^^^  **'*^'®  ^^"^  ^^^^  cattle  is 
to  be  put  on   the  market?     Do  you   mean   that   thty' 
have  a  formal  agiwment  about  it" or,  in  point  of  fact, 
only   see   that   so   much   cattle   does   come   on    to   the" 
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market? — We  know  sometimes  that  there  is  an  extra 
large  supply  of  caitle  down  at  Ueptford,  and  some- 
timf>  tliere  is  cnly  a  small  supply — sometimes  only 
pan  of  those  cattle  are  put  on  the  market,  so  as  to 
make  the  price  go  up  and  create  keen  competition. 
The  rest  are  held  over  till  the  next  market,  which  is 
three  days  afterwards. 

711S.  Do  you  think  that  each  firm,  looking  at  the 
probable  prospects  of  the  market,  only  places  on  the 
market  that  which  he  thinks  he  can  sell?  Do  you 
think  what  you  say  is  due  to  supply  or  demand,  or 
to  combination  between  sellers  ? — I  am  told  that  it  is 
due  to  combination.  I  do  not  attend  there  very  often 
myself,  but  people  who  do  attend  there  regularly  say 
that  it  is  done  by  agreement  beforehand. 

"119.  Some  evidence  has  been  given  to  us  that  it  is 
a  matter  of  arrangement  between  the  buyers  and 
seljers— that  they  agree  as  to  what  ought  to  be  put  on. 
the  market  there,  or  whether  a  market  should  be 
held  .- — Our  man  has  been  going  there  to  buy,  and  I 
am  quite  sure  he  has  never  been  consulted.  The  more 
cattle  there  are  there,  of  course,  the  better  it  is  for 
the  bujers. 

7120.  A  great  deal  has  been  made  of  the  fact  that 
sometimes  no  market  is  held.  Do  you  make  any 
complaint  as  to  that? — It  is  advertistd  that  so  many 
cattle  will  be  put  up  for  sale  on  a  certain  day,  or  that 
there  will  be  no  market.  If  no  market  is  held  we 
know  there  will  be  keen  competition  on  the  market 
day  to  tide  over  the  days  there  will  be  no  market. 

7121.  There  would  not  be  very  much  use  in  having 
a  market  if  the  conditions  of  business  were  such  that 
little  would  be  sold.  There  are  advantages  in  arrang- 
ing between  buyer  and  seller  as  to  whether  a  market 
should  be  held? — Certainly,  but  there  is  very  often  no 
market  when  beasts  are  there  to  be  sold. 

7122.  I  suppose  you  do  not  know  very  much  about 
what  goes  on  in  the  Provinces  ? — Round  London  ? 

7123.  Yes? — I  know  perfectly  well,  from  many  of 
our  buyers,  that  they  can  buy  Yankee  quarters,  par- 
ticularly at  Twickenham — we  do  a  good  deal  of  busi- 
ness on  the  liver — at  a  better  price,  for  better  quality, 
than  they  can  at  the  market.  They  say  the"'8ame  also 
of  Croydon. 

7124.  Do  you  think  there  is  any  combination  be- 
tween the  American  firms  with  reference  to  these 
places  as  to  the  price  of  supplies? — I  do  not  think 
so.     It  seems  more  a  question  of  killing  our  market. 

7125.  You  mean  to  say  the  competition  is  so  severe  ? 
— Yes,  they  are  avoiding  passing  the  meat  througji 
the  market  at  all,  and  trying  to  get  the  meat  in  th;ir 
own  hands. 

7126.  Instead  of  selling  through  Smithfield,  they 
sell  dirtct  to  Twickenham  and  Croydon? — Yes.  It 
is  a  serious  question  for  the  Corpcrratlon,  and  it  has 
been  brought  to  their  notice. 

7127.  Something  has  been  said  to  us  about  a  black 
list?  Do  you  know  anything  about  that? — I  believe 
there  is  one. 

7128.  What  does  it  mean? — The  bills  for  customers 
of  the  American  firms  are  made  out  at  the  end  of  the 
week,  and  sent  to  them.  If  they  are  not  paid  by  the 
next  Saturday — seven  days — I  believe  their  names  are 
posted  round  to  the  American  stalls. 

7129.  Is  the  black  list  used  for  anything  except  for 
securing  prompt  payment? — As  far  as  I  know,  it  is 
only  for  the  purpose  of  knowing  whether  to  give  credit 
or  not. 

7130.  {Mr.  Bowerman.)  Do  I  understand  you  to  say 
that  these  American  firms  are  selling  meat  cheaper  at 
Croydon  and  Twickenham  than  tJtey  do  at  the  market  ? 
— \e9,  I  am  told  so.  I  am  told  by  the  people  that 
they  can  buy  .American  quarters  there  at  less  money 
than  they  can  at  the  market,  and  also  get  the  pick  of 
the  beef.  They  have  no  carriage  to  pay.  Of  course 
it  is  an  advantage  to  them. 

7131.  And  they  get  the  same  quality  as  is  sold  in 
the  market? — I  am  told  it  is  the  pick  of  it  they  get. 
They  avoid  coming  up  to  the  markets,  or  do  not  buy 
the  quantity  there  that  they  used  to. 


7132.  With  regard  to  the  question  of  Deptford  and 
the  days  when  no  markets  are  held ;  how  long  has 
that  been  the  case  ? — Only  since  beef  has  been  so  short. 

7133.  Since  when? — Since  the  supply  of  cattle  has 
been  so  short. 

7134.  Do  you  know  of  any  other  market  where 
cattle  are  in  the  lairages  and  no  market  is  held  on 
regular  specified  days? — Xot  to  my  knowledge. 

7135.  Does  it  affect  you  at  all  when  the  cattle  are 
held  back,  or  does  the  mere  fact  of  the  previous  inti- 
mation protect  you  ? — If  our  man  wanted  to  buy  he 
would  certainly  be  more  eager  to  buy  on  a  market  day 
if  he  knew  there  was  to  be  no  other  market  for  four 
days. 

7136.  Is  there  any  particular  feeling  on  your  part 
and  other  traders  in  regard  to  the  system  of  not  hold- 
ing markets  when  cattle  are  there? — Yes,  I  think  it  is 
rather  an  act  of  oppression,  so  to  speak.  Of  course, 
a  man  has  a  right  to  do  with  his  own  what  he  likes. 

7137.  Is  there  any  feeling  in  the  market,  so  far  as 
you  know  ? — It  is  mentioned  very  often  that  there  will 
be  110  market  and  it  will  be  necessary  to  buy  over  four 
days. 

7138.  There  is  no  particular  feeling  concerning  the 
practice  ? — I  should  not  like  to  say  there  was  not ; 
but  I  suppose  it  is  a  case  that  cannot  be  remedied. 
I  have  never  heard  any  particular  feeling  expressed. 

7139.  You  feel  there  is  no  remedy  for  it  ? — Yes. 

7140.  With  regard  to  the  position  of  those  firms  in 
Smithfield.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  they  are  increas- 
ing their  position,  so  far  as  trade  is  concerned  ? — 
In  regard  to  .\merican  port-killed  quarters,  I  should 
say  no. 

7141.  {Chairman.)  In  chilled  beef?— Yes,  in  chilled 
bc'cf. 

7142.  (Mr.  Bowerman.)  The  American  firms  are 
becoming  interested  in  South  America  ? — If  they  get 
the  monopoly  of  the  market  there  it  will  be  very 
serious  to  the  beef  trade. 

7143.  That  is  a  very  serious  thing  with  traders?^ 
Yes. 

7144.  In  your  view  they  regulate  the  price  on  the 
market,  and  also  control  supplies,  and  the  two  go 
together? — Y'es.  The  supply  of  American-killed  beef 
certainly  regulates  the  price  of  beef. 

7145.  And  are  they  able  to  maintain  the  regula- 
tion price,  so  far  as  you  know  ? — I  do  not  quite  follow. 

7146.  You  suggest  that  they  are  able  to  regulate  the 
price  in  the  market? — I  said  that  the  American  port- 
killed  beef  regulated  the  price  of  Scotch  beef. 

7147.  {Chairman.)  I  think  what  Mr.  Bowerman 
wants  to  know  is  whether  by  their  powers  they  are 
able  to  secure  that  a  particular  price  shall  be  main- 
tained in  the  market,  or  whether  the  price  moves 
up  and  down  with  the  movement  of  the  market  ? — The 
supplies  and  the  weather  regulate  prices  more  than 
anything.     Nothing  can  stop  that. 

7148.  {Mr.  Bowerman.)  Is  there  much  American 
meat  sold  as  English  or  Scotch.  I  mean  English- 
killed  or  port-killed  .\merican  meat? — Well,  in  our 
market  the  buyers  know  too  much.  They  could  not 
do  it  there. 

7149.  Take  the  trade  as  a  whole.  Is  the  practice  to 
sell  it  as  English  meat  or  as  Scotch  meat? — I  should 
say  it  is  so  with  English  meat.  It  is  British-killed 
meat. 

7150.  It  is  sold  as  English  meat  ? — Yes. 

7151.  {Mr.  Fountain.)  I  understand  you  to  say 
that  the  American  meat  is  in  sufficiently  large 
volume  to  practically  establish  the  price  in  Smith- 
field  ? — It  is  the  largest  factor. 

7152.  And  also  that  the  Americans  are  getting  more 
and  more  to  keep  meat  off  the  market  and  to  sell  it 
at  local  depots,  such  as  Croydon  and  elsewhere? — • 
There  is  a  very  great  deal  sold  outside. 

7153.  Do  you  think  that  is  part  of  a  policy  to 
deliberately  starve  Smithfield,  so  as  to  get  the  price 
high  in  the  provinces? — I  do  not  think  they  do  get 
higher  prices  in  the  provinces.     It  is  done,  rather,  I 
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consider,  to  comer  the  tmde,  so  to  speak.  They  are 
opening  those  centres,  and,  as  a  rule,  the  price  is 
no  more  in  the  provinces.  In  fact,  sometimes  it  is 
less. 

7164.  But  if  the  Smithfield  prices  rise  considerably 
the  provincial  prices  will  presumably  do  so  too? — 
Ye*. 

7166.  The  suggestion  is  that  the  American  importer 
deliberately  starves  Smithfield,  and  puts  a  compara- 
tively small  amount  of  beef  on  the  market,  so  as  to  get 
a  high  price  there,  and  that  he  uses  that  high  price 
to  get  high  prices  in  the  provinces? — It  is  very 
natural. 

7156.  (Chairman.)  Could  you  go  any  further  than 
that  ?— No. 

7157.  You  have  never  seen  any  trace  of  that  ? — No. 

7158.  (ifr.  Fountain.)  Does  the  price  of  South 
American  meat  in  any  way  affect  the  price  of  the 
Scotch  and  home-killed  meat  you  deal  in? — To  some 
extent.  The  quality  is  improving  very  rapidly,  and 
there  are  now  very  few  retail  firms  indeed  who  do 
not  work  South  American  meat. 

7159.  The  same  class  of  buyers  of  Scotch  meat  buy 
South  American  meat? — Yes,  lately.  Nearly  all  the 
people  who  buy  Scotch  beef,  buy  the  best  South 
American.  Home  beef  has  become  so  dear  that  they 
have  had  to  look  about  for  something  else. 

71C0.  So  far  as  the  South  American  supply  keeps 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  American  firms  it  will  pre- 
vent them  getting  control? — Yes. 

7161.  And  if  it  falls  into  the  American  firms'  hands 
it  will  give  them  much  greater  control  ? — Certainly. 

7162.  (Chairman.)  There  is  another  question  which 
I  wish  to  ask  you  about  Smithfield.  A  good  deal  has 
been  said  to  us  about  the  number  of  stalls  there  in 
which  American  firms  are  interested.  Have  you  any 
views  about  that  ?— Personally,  I  think  the  Corpora- 
tion made  a  very  big  mistake  when  they  admitted  ths 
American  firms  into  Smithfield. 

7163.  But  apart  from  that,  what  has  been  said  to  us 
is  that  the  American  firms  nominally  own  some  20 
to  23  stalls,  but  that  really  they  are  interested  in  a 
much  larger  number  than  that.  Have  you  any  opinion 
on  that? — I  have  opinions  but  no  proof. 

7164.  We  shall  be  glad  to  have  your  opinion? — I 
think  there  are  certainly  firms  holding  under  other 
Eames,  as  well  as  the  American  firms  which  work 
with  the  Americans  and  for  the  Americans. 


7166.  But  do  you  suspect  that  the  Americans  are 
financially  interested  in  those  firms? — 1  do.  But  I 
have  no  proof. 

7166.  No  proof  of  it  but  what  is  ordinarily  stated  in 
the  market? — Yes. 

7167.  I  suppose  you  would  not  like  to  give  us  the 
names  of  the  firms  ? — I  have  no  proof.  I  would  rather 
not. 

7168.  Could  you  tell  us  the  number? — There  is  only 
one  special  firm  in  my  mind  at  the  present  moment. 

7169.  Beyond  that  one,  is  there  no  other  firm  you 
have  a  strong  suspicion  about? — No,  there  is  not. 

7170.  (Mr.  Bowerman.)  How  long  have  you  and 
your  firm  been  trading  there? — I  have  been  myself  in 
the  business  eighteen  years,  and  my  father  was  there 
before.  It  is  over  a  hundred  years  old,  or  about  a 
hundred  years  old. 

7171.  Do  you  find  it  more  difficult  to  trade  there 
now  than  you  did  10  or  15  years  ago? — It  is  harder, 
hut  the  supply  of  English  meat  is  not  coming  so 
plentifully  there  now.  There  has  been  a  very  large 
dropping  off  in  that  way.  The  little  man  who  used  to 
kill  bullocks  and  send  up  a  few  quarters  is  not  so 
much  about  now.  We  do  not  get  the  same  supply 
from  these  little  local  centres.  The  little  butcher,  if 
he  killed  a  beast,  used  to  send  two  hindquarters  up 
to  London. 

7172.  And  the  supplies  are  in  the  hands  of  fewer 
firms  ? — Yes.  And  the  buying  is  in  the  hands  of  fewer 
firms. 

7173.  Do  you  say  you  had  as  much  freedom  in  pur- 
chasing English  or  Scotch  cattle  as  you  had  ten  or 
fifteeen  years  ago? — We  do  not  purchase  except  on 
very  rare  occasions.  I  can  scarcely  answer  your 
question.  We  are  commission  salesmen,  and  it  is  only 
on  very  few  occasions  that  we  buy  at  Deptford. 

7174.  (Sir  Thomas  Elliott.)  When  did  you  cease  do- 
ing business  with  Swift's? — It  is  quite  ten  years  ago. 

7175.  (Chairmat}.)  Would  you  say  that  the  provincial 
demand  for  meat  is  more  steady  than  the  London 
demand  or  less  steady  ?  Could  ycu  draw  any  distinc- 
tion between  the  two? — I  could  not  answer  that  ques- 
tion at  all.     I  do  not  know. 

7176.  I  suppose  you  do  not  know  about  tho-e  pur- 
chases by  American  firms  in  Argentina? — I  have  heard 
tiiat  Swift's  purchased  one. 

7177.  They  have  purchased  La  Plata,  we  know? — 
Sulzberger,  they  say,  is  negotiating  for  one. 

7178.  Which  one?— I  do  not  know. 

7179.  You  do  not  know  anything  definjte? — No. 
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7180.  (Chairman.)  You  are  a  meat  salesman  in 
Smithfield?— I  am. 

7181.  What  is  the  nature  of  your  business? — There 
are  three  different  branches  to  it :  one  is  connected 
with  the  killing  of  live  cattle  at  Deptford  and  taking 
the  carcases  to  Smithfield  market  and  selling  them  : 
another  is  the  sale  of  Argentine  beef  which  comes  over 
chilled,  and  the  frozen  meat  ;  and. the  other  is  the  sale 
of  Scotch  sheep  and-lambs  on  commission. 

7182.  You  do  not  sell  Scotch  beef?— No. 

7183.  We  need  not  trouble  about  Scotch  sheep  and 
lambs,  because  we  have  satisfied  ourselves  that  they 
do  not  really  affect  our  inquiry,  but  we  will  deal  with 
the  other  points.  In  the  first  place,  about  the  Dept- 
ford business.  You  are  a  regular  buyer  at  Deptford? 
— Yes,  I  have  been  up  to  the  last  two  months. 

7184.  What  is  your  view  as  to  tlie  control  of  the 
fcur  or  five  big  American  firms  you  know  of  at  Dept- 
ford?— So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  may  say  that  they 
have  practically  stopped  my  business  in  that  respect  at 
tho  present  time.  The  fact  is,  that  we  cannot  live 
under  the  existing  conditions  that  they  have  practic- 
ally forced  cm  us. 

7186.  Would  you  tell  us  what  has  happened?— 
Owing  to  the  facilities   which   have   been   granted   to 


them  by  the  City  of  London,  they  are  placed  in  a 
much  better  position,  for  one  thing.  These  facilities 
have  placed  them  in  the  pcsition  that  they  can  force 
practically  each  of  the  people  dealing  with  them 
gradually  out  of  the  business,  so  that  the_y  can  get  it 
in  their  own  hands. 

7186.  Will  you  explain  in  detail  what  lias  happened? 
—If  for  instance,  you  go  down  to  buy  cattle  at  the 
present  time,  you  have  got  to  pay  more  for  the  pur- 
chase of  those  cattle  than  their  marketable  value; 
that  is  what  happens  if  you  must  buy.  They  are 
enabled  to  hold  the  market,  and  they  can  compel  the 
various  buyers  to  bid  against  themselves  ;  the  buyers 
have  never  a  chance  of  getting  things  their  own  way. 

7187.  Is  it  your  view  that  in  point  of  fact  all  the 
cattle  at  Deptford  are  really  controlled  by  some  com- 
bination?—\es.  at  the  present  time.  There  are, 
practically  speaking,  only  two  firms  getting  cattle  there 
at  the  present  time — Swift's  and  Morris. 

7188.  Only  two  ?— Only  two.  There  have  been  one  or 
two  small  shipments,  but  practically  there  are  only 
two  firms  getting  cattle  at  the  present  time. 

7189.  How  long  has  that  been  going  on  ? — Prac- 
tically since  the  stoppage  at  the  three  or  four  ports. 
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7190.  Since  the  outbreak  of  disease  which  caused 
the  stoppage  of  the  American  ports? — -Yes,  the  usual 
shipping  ports. 

7191.  Could  you  go  back  before  that? — I  could  go 
back  and  say  that  facilities  granted  by  the  Corpora- 
tion to  the  companies  were  even  in  those  days  gradu- 
ally leading,  or  tending,  towards  this  present  posi- 
tion. 

7192.  Were  all  the  cattle  then  in  the  hands  of  the 
two  firms — Swift  and  Morris? — Well,  I  would  not 
like  to  say  that  they  were  only  in  the  hands  of 
those  two  firms.  There  were  probably  four  or  five 
so-called  firms  shipping  cattle,  when  the  Canadian 
season  was  on.  The  Canadian  season  has  not  been, 
up  to  the  present  time,  controlled  by  them ;  it  has 
been  carried  on  by  a  different  body  of  men.  There 
was  a  section  over  there  of  farmers  who  used  to 
combine  together,  and  send  over  whole  shipments, 
and  when  those  came  over  here  they  were  distri- 
buted amongst  various  salesmen — five  or  six  sales- 
men— and  were  sold  on  commission. 

7193.  That  only  takes  place  in  the  summer  ?— Yes, 
at  the  other  times  of  the  year  practically  all  the 
cattle  come  from  the  United  States. 

7194.  Do  you  know  if  Canadian  cattle  come  from 
United  States  ports? — Such  a  thing  does  take  place, 
because  in  through  shipments  they  are  allowed  to  go 
through  that  portion  of  the  United  States  to  be 
shipped  direct.  They  are  not  supposed  to  bo  stopped 
in  the  United  States. 

719-j.  I  am  talking  of  the  time  before  the  recent 
closing  of  those  American  ports.  Before  that  time, 
did  Canadian  cattle  never  come  from  United  States 
ports? — They  did  come,  but  not  so  much  as  from 
Canadian  ports. 

7196.  Did  American  cattle  ever  come  from  Cana- 
dian ports? — I  should  say  no. 

7197.  Putting  aside  the  Canadian  cattle  for  a 
moment,  there  were  a  certain  number  of  American 
firms  nominally  different  from  Morris,  Swift  and 
Armour  ? — Yes. 

7198.  Do  you  think  they  were  controlled  by  Morris, 
Swift  and  Armour? — I  might  say  that  Schwarzschild 
and  Sulzberger  is  one  of  the  big  shipping  firms,  and  I 
am  told  that  52  per  cent,  of  the  shares  of  that  com- 
pany belong  to  Swift's. 

7190.  That  is  new  evidence,  so  far  as  we  are  con- 
cerned. Apart  from  Schwarzschild  and  Sulzberger, 
there  wtre  a  considerable  number  of  firms,  if  I  re- 
member rightly,  nominally  shipping  cattle  to  Deptford  ? 
— Yes,  for  salesmen. 

7200.  I  do  not  think  we  need  go  into  details.  Were 
there,  in  fact,  independent  firms  shipping  from  the 
United  States  who  were  not  under  the  influence  of  tho 
American  Beef  Trust? — Practically  none. 

7201.  And  that  you  mean  apart  altogether  from  the 
recent  closing  of  the  ports? — There  was  one  firm 
under  the  name  of  W.  W.  Brauer,  which  was  un- 
doubtedly a  catspaw  of  the  other  companies.  Brauer 
was  undoubtedly  in  with  Swift  and  Morris  and 
Armour. 

7202.  Why  are  you  so  confident  that  Brauer  was  in 
vith  the  others? — I  do  not  know  that  I  should  make 
a  statement  of  that  sort.  It  is  only  really  upon 
evidence  I  have  myself  received  from  inside  sources. 
Tt  is  only  what  I  am  told.  It  is  not  what  I  really 
actually  know.  I  have  not  actually  seen  that  such 
are  the  facts. 

7203.  Would  you  tell  us  the  kind  of  fact  you  have  ? 
—The  firm  of  W.  W.  Brauer  was  used  by  the  com- 
panies for  tho  purpose  of  obtaining  and  getting  back 
rebates  with  regard  to  shipping  and  other  things  in 
ojjnnection  with  the  transit  of  the  gootls  across  here. 

7204.  I  do  not  understand  what  you  moan  when  you 
Kay  witli  regard  to  getting  back  rebates? — That  is  one 
of  the  various  troubles  they  have  got  in  tho  United 
States  at  the  present  time.  I  mean  rebates  on  the 
freightage  ovfr  here.  That  is  one  of  the  reasons  wliy 
any  ordinary  person  wanting  to  get  into  competition 
with  thf«o  American  firms  would  be  very  soon  forced 
out,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  American  companies 
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could  bring   cattle  over   at   a   few   shillings  less   per 
head,  in  consequence  of  the  rebates. 

7205.  Are  Brauer  getting  those  rebates? — Yes. 

7200.  Is  that  your  point? — Yes. 

7207.  That  is,  of  course,  only  what  you  have  heard  ? 
— I  should  be  sorry  to  give  it  as  evidence,  because  if 
I  were  asked  for  proof  on  the  subject  I  have  got  no 
proof. 

7208.  That  is  what  you  say  about  the  meat  con- 
trol at  Deptford  ? — Yes. 

7209.  Now  tell  us  how  they  have  used  that  control 
in  order  to  squeeze  all  competitors  out  ? — With  regard 
to  buyers,  they  have  driven  a  great  number  out.  Some 
of  them  are  still  continuing  to  do  a  little  there.  They 
have  large  staffs  and  premises  down  there,  which 
means  an  expense  for  them,  and  it  is  necessary  for 
them  to  try  and  do  their  best  to  try  and  maintain  th« 
staff  and  premises,  in  the  hope  that  things  may  pos- 
sibly improve  later. 

7210.  You  say  they  drive  up  the  price  of  cattle  ? — • 
They  simply  will  not  sell. 

7211.  Why  do  they  put  them  on  the  market  if  they 
have  got  control  of  them,  and  they  want  to  kill  the 
market? — It  is  not  their  object  to  kill  the  market  at 
once.  At  the  time  I  am  speaking  of  it  would  have 
been  impossible  for  them  to  handle  the  quantity  of 
cattle  there  through  their  own  channels.  It  is  » 
question  of  gradual  development. 

7212.  I  do  not  see  what  advantage  they  would  have 
in  driving  away  the  buyer? — Their  object  is  prac- 
tically to  supply  the  people  that  the  buyers  serve, 
and  thus  do  away  with  the  man  in  between. 

7213.  They  would  like  to  keep  the  control  ? — Yes. 

7214  They  would  like  to  have  the  profits  of  the- 
middleman? — Yes,  by  doing  away  with  that  man's 
livelihood  they  are  reducing  the  proportion  of  their 
expenses  between  the  original  cost  of  tho  article  and 
tho  point  of  delivering  to  tho  public. 

7215.  What  they  would  like  would  bo  to  sell  tho 
cattle  straight  to  the  consumer? — That  is,  pactically 
speaking,  the  situation. 

721G.  But  I  do  not  sc«  why  they  should  wish  to- 
drive  buyers  away  from  Deptford,  because  to  achieve 
their  aim  the  more  buyers  they  had  there  the  better 
it  would  bo? — They  do  not  wish  to  drive  the  buyers 
away.  They  beg  and  pray  us  to  go  down.  Tho 
mere  fact  of  my  having  stayed  away  for  two  months 
has  been  a  sore  point  to  them. 

7217.  The  real  point  is  that  the  price  has  gone  up  T 
— It  is  that  the  margin  which  should  exist  betwixt 
profit  and  loss  is  so  minute,  in  fact,  if  anything,  it  i» 
on  the  other  side  all  tho  time. 

7218.  You  cannot  bay  cattle  in  Deptford,  so  as  to 
pay  you  to  buy  them  ? — ^We  cannot  buy  in  competition 
with  those  people  who  supply  the  customer  with  the 
very  article  they  serve  us  with. 

7219.  Now,  as  to  Smithfield,  would  you  tell  us  what 
control  the  American  firms  have  over  Smithfield?— 
They  control  only  so  far  as  concerns  actually  the  goods 
that  they  tliemselves  handle  and  deal  in. 

7220.  Do  you  think  they  fix  the  price?— Un- 
doubtedly, so  far  as  they  can.  If  the  market  gos» 
against  them,  of  course,  they  simply  alter  the  price 
first  fixed. 

7221.  Do  ycu  think  there  is  an  agreement  between 
them  to  demand  an  initial  price? — Yes,  but  that  is, 
practically  speaking,  no  more  than  any  ordinary  busi- 
ness firm  would  do.  T  do  not  know  that  you  could 
say  very  much  about  that,  because  it  is  what  any 
ordinary  firm  would  do. 

7222.  Do  they  fix  the  price  in  combination?— They 
undoubtedly  do  it  in  combination,  because  they  hold 
meetings  every  week. 

7233*.  You  saj-  these  meetings  are  only  held  for  the 
purpose  of  discussing  the  probable  and  possible  sup- 
plies', and  things  of  that  sort? — Yes. 

7234.  You  think  at  that  meeting  they  discuss  ques- 
tions of  price  and   questions  of  supplies? — Yes,   but 
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ih«t  i«  only  in  the  ordinary  way.    I  do  not  think  that 
anything  of  that  kind  could  be  brought  against  thorn. 

7236.  As  to  fixing  the  price,  that  must  be  done 
every  day  ?— I  believe  there  is  a  meeting  more  or  less 
<^very  day.  Thoy  give  it  forth  amongst  themselves, 
and  they  try  to  fix  a  price  every  morning.  Instruc- 
tions are  given  that  the  salesmen  are  to  try  and  get  a 
ctrtain  price,  and  they  try  to  get  that  price,  until  tho 
market  is  actually  driven  right  against  them. 

7236.  Has  there  been  any  attempt  to  coerce  English 
firms  of  traders?  You  do  not  think  there  has  been 
•ny  attempt  to  coerce  individual  traders? — No,  I  do 
not  think  there  has  been— no  more  than  would  happen 
in  the  ordinary  course  or  run  of  business  trading.  If 
a  man  is  a  little  bit  wcakor  than  other  people,  he  will 
probably  go  to  tho  wall  quicker. 

7237.  You  mean  financially  weaker?— Yes,  he  would 
»r.on  bo  forced  or  compelled  to  drop  out,  but  in  my 
case  it  is  not  that  at  all.  I  have  so  many  other 
branches  of  business.  If  one  finds  that  a  department 
is  at  a  standstill  or  is  losing  money,  he  immediately 
finds  other  channels  and  other  means  of  using  his 
energy  and  ability. 

7238.  Havo  yon  any  reason  to  suppose  that  they  nse 
the  power  of  combination  to  put  pressure  upon  in- 
dividual traders? — I  should  say  no. 

7239.  Now  as  to  the  Argentine.  You  deal  in  Argen- 
tine beef  a  great  deal? — Y'es,  in  Argentine  chilled 
beef. 

7240.  Could  you  tell  us  what  control  the  American 
firms  have  of  the  Argentine  works? — The  Swift  Beef 
■Company  has  purchased  one,  and  I  am  told  that  they 
are  doubling  their  plant  there  at  tho  present  time. 

7241.  That  is  nt  La  Plata?- Yes.  Two  other  com- 
panies, I  believe,  are  carrying  on  negotiations  at  the 
present  time.  I  heard  recently  that  the  negotiations 
in  one  case  had  failed,  but  whether  they  have  entirely 
fallen  through  I  do  not  know. 

7242.  Which  was  that?— The  Frigorifico  Argentino 
•was  attempted  to  be  bought  by  Archer  and  Sulz- 
berger. 

7243.  What  about  La  Blanca?— I  also  heard  about 
that,  but  only  that  negotiations  were  pending. 

7244.  Could  you  tell  me  of  any  other  combination  of 
a  similar  kind  that  exists  in  the  meat  trade? — Do  you 
mean  in  London  ? 

7245.  Anywhere  in  the  United  Kingdom.  Do  you 
know  of  any  combination  that  exists  as  to  which  we 
ought  to  say  anything? — I  do  not  know  of  anyone 
that  does  any  harm. 

724G.  (Mr.  Bowerman.)  You  say  that  you  have 
stopped  away  from  Deptford  Market  for  two  months? 
— Yes. 

7247.  You  are  independent  of  Deptford.  Assume 
you  were  not  independent  of  Deptford,  what  would  be 
the  result  if  you  wished  to  continue  trading  there? — 
Well,  in  all  probability  I  would  have  to  stick  to  it 


very,  very  hard,  and  try  to  make  a  living,  but  I  do 
not  think  it  would  be  any  use. 

7248.  Y'ou  think  you  would  be  fro7/en  out? — Tliat  is 
practically  speaking  what  it  means. 

7249.  You  fear  that  would  be  the  result  ? — ^Yes. 

7250.  Da  you  kill  cattle  down  there?— Yes.  I  have 
premises  down  there  for  which  I  have  to  pay  rent 
practically  lying  idle. 

7251.  Do  you  kill  for  the  American  firms? — Tliey 
kill  their  own,  and  they  have  their  own  premises. 

7252.  You  kill  only  that  which  you  buy  yourself? — 
Yes. 

7253.  And  the  hides  would  be  your  own  ?— Yes. 

7254.  What  are  tho  facilities  you  speak  of  that  are 
granted  by  the  Corporation? — On  several  occasions 
during  the  last  four  or  five  years  there  have  been 
people  who  have  applied  for  premises  at  Deptford  to 
carry  on  certain  works,  such  as  the  cleaning  of  guts 
and  things  of  that  sort.  The  Corporation  have  had 
two  tenants  there  for  years.  When  the  people  I  refer 
to  approached  the  Corporation  for  premises  tho  Cor- 
poration said  they  could  not  grant  them  because  it 
would  take  away  the  trade  from  those  two  tenants  of 
theirs.  The  very  moment  that  the  American  com- 
panies apply  for  accommodation  to  carry  on  the  same 
work  they  get  large  premises  allotted  to  them  and  full 
facilities  given  them. 

7255.  (Chairman.)  Why? — Influence,  I  suppose. 

7256.  W^lat  do  you  mean  by  influence  ? — I  say  simply 
influence. 

7257.  How  could  they  have  influence? — I  do  not 
know  how  or  why  it  has  been  done.  I  have  already 
argued  this  subject  with  one  or  two  of  the  members  of 
the  Corporation. 

7258.  Did  they  give  you  no  reason  for  it  at  all? — ■ 
They  tried  to  give  explanations  and  reasons  why  such 
a  thing  as  this  happened.  Of  course,  the  principal 
reason  they  did  give  was  that  the  American  combina- 
tion were,  practically  speaking,  the  means  whereby 
the  Deptford  Market  is  kept  going.  That  is  their  prin- 
cipal reason — that  they  must  look  to  those  people 
whose  demands  must  be  the  first  consideration  of  the 
Corporation,  because  if  the  American  companies  take 
away  their  support  Deptford  will  be  no  use. 

_  7259.  So  that  they  have  to  give  the  Americans  prac- 
tically any  terms  they  ask? — Yes. 

7260.  (Mr.  Botrerman.)  They  have  given  to  the 
Americans  facilities  which  they  previously  refused  to 
English  traders  ? — Yes. 

7261.  Practically  all  the  trade  at  Deptford  Market 
is  in  the  hands  of  the  Americans  ?— Yes.  - 

7262.  What  is  the  effect  of  that  on  the  local  traders? 
— The  people  who  go  down  there  as  buyers  are  mostly 
Smithfield  salesmen.  There  is  a  certain  amount  of 
business  done  there,  but  the  bulk  of  the  meat  has  for 
some  years  past  gone  to  Smithfield. 
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7263.  {Chairman.)  We  want  to  know  whether  you 
■could  tell  us  exi^ctly  what  has  .happened  in  reference 
to  the  La  Blanca  works  in  the  Argentine  ? — Of  course, 
it  is  only  what  I  have  heard,  because  it  is  impossible 
to  get  the  information  direct.  They  say  they  would 
rat£er  not  give  it.  It  is  the  fact  undoubtedly  that 
these  works  have  been  sold  to  the  Americans,  and  I 
fihould  certainly  say  to  the  National  Packing  Com- 
pany, my  reason  bei;ig  that  tho  four  companies — 
Swift,  Armour,  Morris,  and  Hammond  handle  this 
meat.  Mr.  Henry  Scott,  whom  I  tliink  j-ou  liave  had 
hero  once,  is  tho  manager.     He  is  Hammond's  man. 

V2G4.  {Mr.  Weddelh)  Managfer  of  La  Blanca?— Yes. 

726o.  {Chairman.)  Has  he  gone  out  to  La  Blanci  ? — 
No.  He  is  manager  over  here.  When  tho  -meat-  arrires 
it  is  apportioned  to  each  of  those  firms.  I  cannot 
tell  you  the  exact  apportionment,  but  I  understand  it 
is  fairly  equally  divided,  and,  in  order  to  check  the 
weigh tSj  etc.,  when  Hammond  has  any,  either- Morris 
or  Armour  weigh  in  to  their  stall  in  tho  morning.  It 
is  the  same  thing  with  the  carts. 

7266.  It  is  equally  divided  between  Swift,  Armour, 
Morris  and .  Hammond  ? — ^Hammond's  have  a  .portion 
of  it,  but  I  do  not  know  their  portion  exactly. 


7267.  May  I  ask  whether  there  are  any  furtlier 
negotiations  proceeding  in  the  Argentine? — Not  that 
I  know  of. 

7268.  {Mr.  Bowerman.)  It  amounts  to  this,  that 
those  works  have  been  bought  by  two  American  firms 
identified  with  the  Trust?— No. 

7269.  {Chairman.)  They  have  been  bought  by  tho 
National  Packing  Company,  which  is  really  the  threa 
other  firms  ? — Yes. 

7270.  {Mr.  Boicerman.)  The  meat  has  been  shipped 
to  at  least  three  firms? — It  is  shipped  here  to  La 
Blanca.  It  is  still  called  La  Blanca  here,  and  I 
understand  Mr.  Scott,  who  is  with  Hammond,  is  the 
manager.  It  is  apportioned  to  each  of  the  four  firms. 
Armour,  Swift,  Morris  and  Hammond.  They  each 
sell  a  jiortion  of  it. 

7271.  (Mr.  Fountain.)  I  suppose  Mr.  Scott  has  kept 
up  his  connection  with  Hammond  in  this  country.  He 
has  not  simply  to  do  with  the  business  you  speak  of  ? 
— Yes.  He  is  still  with  Hammond  ;  they  had  to  have 
somebody,  and  they  have  just  put  it  on  him. 


The  Committee  deliberated. 
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APPJGN^DICESS. 


APPENDIX   I  (a).' 

(Statistical  Tables  peepabed  at  the  Board  of  Tkade.) 
SuMMAKY  Tables  showing,  so  far  as  the  information  is  available,  the  quantity  of  certain  descriptions  of  Live 
and  Dead  Meat : — 

(A.)  Imported  into  the  United  Kingdom  from  each  principal  source  of  supply,  in  each  year  from 

1870  to  1907,  inclusive,  and 
(B.)  Consigned  to  the  United  Kingdom  from  each  principal  source  of  supply  in  each  year  from  1904 
to  1907,  inclusive. 

TABLE  I.— IMPORTS  OF  OXEN,  BULLS,  COWS  AND  CALVES. 
(A.)   Imports  from  each  Country. 


Tears. 


Countries  whence  Imported. 


Sweden 

and 
Norway. 


Den- 
mark. 


Ger- 
many. 


Holland 


Portu- 
gal. 


United      ^^^^i" 
,,.   .    '  tme 

^•^^t"'-     Republic. 


Channel 
Islands. 


Canada 


Other 
Coun- 
tries. 


Total. 


1870 
1871 
1872 
1873 
1874 


Annual    aver-  ( 
ageJ870-4       t 

1875 
1876 
1877 
1878 

1879 


Annual    aver- 
age  1875-9 


1880 
1881 
1882 
1883 
1884 

Annual    aver- 
a«re  1880-4 


No. 
4,746 
6,634 
8,527 
14,421 
9,876 


8,841 


4,752 
5,767 
4,866 
8,006 
9,717 


6,622 


1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 


Annual    av* 
age  1885-9 


1890 

1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 


Annual    aver 
age  1890-* 


■■[ 


1895 
1896 
1897 
1898 
1899 


Annual    aver-  ] 
age  1895-9      l 


1900 
1901 
1902 
1903 
1904 


Annual    aver 
ai;e  1900-4 


■} 


1905 
1906 
1907 

1908 


11,693 
16,398 
24,657 
28,316 
20,879 


20,389 


13,867 
13,140 
12,685 
16,484 
15,375 


14,310 


10,015 

4,827 

572 

41 

3 


3,092 


120 
■   34 


77t 


No. 

8,097 
16,491 
18,430 
27,659 
26,896 


No. 
63,644 
77,243 
.55,710 
59,462 
57,395 


19,514 


60,691 


47,222 
57,628 
50,240 
53,252 
40,923 


67,750 
70,280 
34,267 
31,413 
24,557 


49,863 


46,653 


65,196 
61,736 
86,242 
119.841 
96,262 


25,889 
23,866 
29,908 
28,188 
24,504 


86,855 


26,471 


67,730 
68,886 
58,734 
67,059 
88,853 


18,463 

8,334 

10,136 

14,543 


70,252 


12,869§ 


75,958 

26,863 

2,005 


34,942+ 


No. 
75,925 
106,650 
68,134 
59,638 
66,896 


No. 
24,574 
21.258 
15,.301 
18,236 
12i483 


73,428 


80,796 
86.197 
44,966 
34,287 
37,724 


18,370 


66,794 


38,770 
35,756 
60,096 
38,955 
4.5,038 


41,723 


42,983 
31,726 
39,494 
50,680 
50,686 


43,114 


35,212 

36,767 

965 


24,316t 


21,633 
13,924 
14,582 
14,047 
14,266 


15,690 


16,258 
13.385 
22,993 
21.866 
17,903 


18,481 


9,134 
5,888 
6,054 
9,936 
7,026 


4,401 

1,913 

924 


2,41 3  J 


No. 
27,390 
19,612 
15,462 
19,888 
16,520 


No. 


340 


19.774 


340* 


23,853 
20,786 
27,278 
22,398 
17,004 


299 

380 

11, .524 

68,903 

75,931 


22,264 


31,408 


23,187 
16,629 
31,139 
23,486 
17,482 


156,490 
102,020 
47,664 
155,056 
139,700 


22,384 


120,186 


12,757 

8,461 

6,653 

11,486 

11,589 


137,826 
113,931 
94,858 
143,495 
294,391 


10,189 


156,900 


8,071 
7,662 
1,591 


384,639 
314,895 
392,934 
2'18,892 
381,932 


5,775: 


344,658 


276,633 
393,119 
416,299 
369,478 
321,229 


356,332 


360,209 
40.J,704 
324,431 
301,760 
401,249 


I  356,671 


414,906 
I  398,887 
:  344.461 

260.711 


No. 


19 


19* 


653 
4,180 
3,499 
6,882 
9,638 


4,950 


39,494 
65,699 
73,852 
89,369 
85,365 


No. 
2,712 
2,782 
2,789 
2,636 
2,295 


No. 

Not  stated 


62 
273 


No. 
7,796 
823 
1,429 
1,096 
3,525 


2,643 


167t 


2,934 


2,214 
2,656 
2,534 
2,686 
2,121 


1,212 

2,656 

7,6.39 

17,955 

25,070 


16,167 

11,304 

3,297 

515 
455 


2,442 


10,906 


6,348 


2,676 
2,443 
2,621 
2,554 
2,648 


47,977 
44,349 
32,359 
53,135 
61,031 


1,588 

2,793 

16,020 

3,354 

60 


2,588 


47,770 


4,763 


1,792 
1,830 
2,191 
2,257 
2,662 


68,624 
67,203 
65,125 
61,144. 

84,588 


2 

223 

31 

5 
33 


2,146 


69,317 


59 


2,328 
2,004 
1,498 
1,306 
1,608 


121,312 

108,289 

98,239 

82,926 

82,323 


7 
10 

36 


1,749 


1,708 
1,719 
1,6.33 
1,814 
1,732 


98,618 

95,993 
101, .591 
126,495 
108,405 

94,660 


15§ 


1,717 
391 

42 

618 


70,756  I    1,721 


105,429 


667§ 


38,562 


27,807 


1,826 
1,720 
1,380 
1,721 
1,684 


104,839 

88,211 

93.674 

190,812 

146,598 


209 


446 
1 


33,184t    1,666 


1.516 
1,639 
1.801 
1.343 


124,827 

148,714 
160,688 
12.^,752 
121.076 


16.-,§ 


No. 
204,884 
251,393 
175,782 
203,438 
196,157 


206,331 


265,898 
271,576 
201,193 
253,462 

247,768 

247,979 


389,724 
319,374 
343,699 
47^750 
425,507 


390,611 

373,078 
310,622 
295  961 
377.088 
.5-5.5  222 


384,194 

642,596 
507,407 
502,237 
340,045 
475,440 


493,546 


415,.565^ 
562,65? 
618,321 
569,066 
503,.504 


533,802 


495,645 
495,635 
419,488 
522,546 
549.532 


496,569 

.J65,139 
561,216 
472,015 
383,130 


•  Figure  for  one  year  only.      t  Average  of  two  years  onlj-.       J  Average  of  three  years  imly.       §  Average  of  four  years  only. 

(B.)   Consignments  from  each  Country. 


Conntries  whence  Consigned  to  the  United  Kingdom. 

Years. 

Sweden 
and 

Den- 
mark. 

Ger- 
many. 

Holland 

Portu- 
gal. 

Spain. 

United 
States. 

Argen- 
tine 
Republic. 

Channel 
Islands. 

Canada. 

Other 
Coun- 

triis. 

Total. 

1904 
1905 
1906 
1907 

Ko. 

No. 

1  1    1    1    1 

1  1  M  1 

No. 

No. 
390,672 
399,440 
384,834 
361,18ti 

No.          No. 

—  1,«84 

—  1.516 

—  :    1,639 

—  !    1,801 

No. 
157,176 
164,184 
174,742 
119,028 

Nu. 

No. 
549,532 
.'.65,139 
.^61,216 
472,015 
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.\ri"K.M)IX  I.  («) — continued. 

TABLE  II.— IMPORTS  OF  SIIEKl'  .\XD  L.\MBS. 
(A.)  InvporU  from  each  Country. 


Countries  whence  Imported. 

■_    w,.A4-i-     nl      .   4»i 

Year*. 

Sweden 

and 
Norway. 

Denmark, 

Iceland, 

and 

Gieen- 

land. 

Oermany. 

RolUnd. 

Bclgiam. 

United 

States. 

Argen- 
tine 
Republic. 

Canada. 

Other 
Countriea 

Totel. 

1     No. 

1870  ....    Not  stated 

1871  -        •        -        -        — 

1872  ...        -       8,291 
187S    ...        -       7.131 
1874    .        -        .        .|     1.813 

No. 

6,388 
13,402 
17.268 
20,322 
14,488 

No. 

207,880 
487,683 
671.854 
395,185 
304,831 

No. 
319,601 
304,404 
229,804 
267,291 
326,426 

Ho.     1     No.     1     No. 
131,699   '  Xut  aUt«a  I  Not  stated 

103,784  1      —            — 

60,678  i      —            — 

162,435        —            — 

108,360  j      —            — 

No. 

Not  sUted 

No. 
4,437 

7,803 

21,937 

8,752 

2,997 

No. 

669,906 
917,076 
809,822 
861,116 
758,915 

Annual  average  18704       5, 745^ 

14,372 

393,487 

289,505 

111,371         —            —      1      —           9,185 

801,367 

1875  ...        -1      1.712 

1876  -        .        -        -       1.148 

1877  .        -        -        -       1,545 

1878  -        -        -        -1     4,602 

1879  .        .        .        .j     3,621 

65.770 
68,192 
42,327 
65.131 
56.714 

339,479 
315,513 
477,964 
445,916 
376,376 

414.320 
409.958 
264.978 
251.766 
296.772 

166,861 

253,292 

61.707 

38,694 

20,348 

13.120 

45.567 

118,000 

— 

1,866 
10,276 
40,132 
73,914 

8,510 

1,361 

2,149 

317 

143 

985,652 
1,041,329 
874,065 
892,125 
944,888 

Annual  average  1876-9 

2,626 

66,427 

391,048 

327,659 

107,980 

58,896J 

— 

31,.546§ 

2,496 

947,610 

1880  -        -        -        - 

1881  - 

1882  .       -        -        - 

1883  -       -        -       - 
188i    .        -        .        - 

4,844 

4,635 

6.618 

10.795 

11,301 

94.946 

88.400 
117.524 
125,438 

96,234 

376.393 
444,663 
476,641 
488,428 
601,609 

305,084 
2.52,655 
289,908 
217,124 
204,563 

11,140 
27,411 
104,860 
90,281 
40,538 

67,210 
48,828 
58,922 
89,083 
30,317 

Not  stated 

78,074 
66,478 
68,866 
94,285 
61,367 

3,430 

2,184 

1,163 

681 

213 

941,121 

9,35,144 

1,124,391 

1,116,116 

946,042 

Annual  average  1880-4 

7,619 

104,308 

467,525 

253,847 

64,844 

68,872 

— 

73,814 

1,534 

1,012,363 

Illll 

7,001 

7,801 

8.904 

17.114 

66,767 

79,476 

120,684 

97,846 

94,454 

153,362 

326,653 
339,719 
321,085 
299,689 
193,191 

252,144 
468,373 
601,701 
498,468 
197,935 

35,096 
2,5.58 
5,345 

11.829 
6,651 
1,027 
1,203 

18,690 

100 

Not    ( 
sUted  ^ 

101 

39,684 
94,343 
36,473 
46,339 
65,857 

4 
36 
23 
.53 

2,065 

750.886 
1,038,965 
971.404 
9.56,210 
677,958 

Annual  average  1885-9 

19,516 

109,144 

295,827 

383,722 

14,3.33J 

7,660 

loot 

54,139 

436 

879,085 

1890  .... 

1891  .... 

1892  .... 

1893  .... 

1894  .... 

30,695 

7,612 

703 

6,807 

10,837 

139,465 
65,368 
38,529 
29,227 
66,439 

— 

119,669 

208.443 

6,686 

— 

3,904 

10,537 

2,829 

198,138 

22.075 
20,911 
14,668 
22,365 
73,446 

42,640 

31,633 

16,743 

3,689 

1.35,622 

10 

694 
1,115 

368,458 

344,604 

79,048 

62,682 

4S4,597 

Annual  average  1890-4  \    1 1  ,;«1 

67,606 

— 

111,.599J 

— 

53,852§ 

30,671 

45,845 

606: 

266,8.58 

1895  .        -        .        .  j   20,649 

1896  .        .        .        -  i    11.874 

1897  -        .        -        -        — 

1898  .     .     -     - :    — 

1899    .        -        .        -  !      — 

65,046 
63,293 
12,797 
28,086 
22,650 

— 

— 

— 

453,250 
266,760 
186,755 
147,021 
121,030 

308,094 
339.381 
345.217 
450,073 
382.080 

214,310 
83,767 
63,761 
42,070 
63,930 

4,121 

4.617 

2,974 

16,497 

18,066 

1,065,470 
769,592 
611,.504 
663,747 
607,755 

Annual  average  1895-9     16.261t 

38,374 

— 

— 

— 

284,963 

360,969 

93,6€8 

9,235 

743,614 

IIM! 

24,217 
15,432 

4,943 
16,623 

9,601 

— 

'  z 

— 

142,906 
300,162 
233,227 
171,386 
294,804 

178,969 
82,941 

35,673 
68,010 
55,033 
83,291 
77,835 

1,068 

382,833 
383,694 
293,203 
3.54,241 
382,240 

Annual  average  1 900-4        —          14,163        —            —      ,      — 

228,495 

130,965t 

63,968 

1,068* 

359,222 

1W6 i     4,749  1      —      i      —      1      _ 

1W6    -        .        .        -        -           4,879         -            -       1      - 

1907  -        -        ..        -           2,632         --            _      1      _ 

1908  .        .        .        ...     _      1     2,515        -            -      1      - 

150,095 
84,184 
88,684 
64.218 

— 

28,240 
14,296 
14,485 
12,167 

— 

183.084 

103,359 

105,601 

78,900 

*  Figure  for  one  year  only.      t  Average  for  two  years  only.      }  Average  for  three  years  only.      §  Average  for  four  years  only. 

(B.)    Consiynments  from  each  Country. 


Countries  whence  Consigned  to  the  United  Kingdom. 

Years. 

Swe<len 

and 
Norway. 

Denmark, 

Iceland, 

and      Germany. 
Green- 
land. 

Holland. 

Belgium. 

United 
States. 

Argen. 

tine 

Republic. 

Canada. 

Other 
Countries 

Total. 

1              1               1               ! 
,  ^                                       No.     i     No.          No.          No.     i     No. 
19«W    .         .        .         .        _      !      9,601                         _ 
190r.    .         -         .         .  •       .  .            4.740         „             _ 

l^i^     -                 -         -          -            4,879  :       —      ,       —             _ 
1W7     -         -         .        .        —            o  532  .      —             —             — 

No. 

271.437 

136.091 

69,0C9 

67,860 

No.  : 

No. 

101.202 

42,244 

29.47t, 

36,209 

No. 

No. 
382,240 
183,084 
103,369 
106,601 

APPEXDix  I.  (a) — continued. 
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TABLE   III.— IMPORTS   OF   SWINE. 
(A.)   Imports  from  each  Country. 


Countries  whence  Imported. 

Tears. 

Sweden. 

Denmark. 

Germany. 

Holland. 

France. 

United 
States. 

Canada. 

Other 
Countriet 

Total. 

1870 

1871 

1872 

1873  .--.-- 
1874 

No. 

706 

1,360 

381 

No. 
1,286 
3,018 
700 
7,099 
7,330 

No. 

19,106 

35,580 

1,286 

4,493 

13.527 

No. 
43,079 
41,874 

9,854 
24,372 
49,597 

No. 

17,614 

2,101 

2,954 

41,798 

42,-599 

No. 

82 

No. 

No. 
14,.540 
2,989 
600 
1,856 
1,873 

No. 
95,624 
85,562 
16,100 
80,978 
115,389 

Annual  average,  1870-4     - 

816+ 

3,887 

14,798 

33,766      21,413 

82* 

— 

4,372 

78,731 

1875 

1876 

1877 

1878 

1879 

480 
2,313 
1,789 

13,478 
6,464 
2,071 
5,520 

10,551 

2,950 

1,952 

41 

20 

492 

25,369  !    29,660 
14,607      19,999 
11,427        5,059 
26,021        3,692 
19,033  ;        612 

33 

38 

225 

16,665 

16,984 

581 
1,614 
3,763 

680 
508 
150 
66 
142 

72,170 
43,658 
20,034 
.5.5,911 
52,366 

Annual  average,  1875-9     - 

1,527: 

7,616 

1,091 

19,291  i    11,804 

6,589 

1,986: 

309 

48,808 

1880 

1881 

1882  .-.--- 

1884 

3,111 
3,458 

Not  stated 

9,-506 
9,287 
1,201 
3,725 

16,916 
3,908 
2,577 
6,495 
8,634 

8.639  1      — 
6,771  1          34 
10,826           570 
28,412  1      — 
17,021  \      — 

12,440 
f  1,773 

1 
17 

671 

Not  stated 

8 

52 

496 

230 

765 

-51,191 
24,283 
15,670 
38,863 
26,437 

Annual  average,  1880-4     - 

3,284t 

.5,930§ 

7,706 

14,114  ;         302t 

3,568§ 

671* 

310 

31,289 

1885 

1886 

1887 

1889 

Not  sUted 
10 

2,624 

251 
1,802 

885 
16,325 
21,013 

86 

15,777  1      — 

18,861  t      — 

20,947         — 

8,173         — 

1,675        — 

57 

Xot  stated 

70 
3 
f  Not  I 
1  stated  J 

351 

618 

130 

1 

12 

16,.522 
21,351 
21,965 
24,509 
25,324 

Annual  average,  1885-!*     - 

l,317t 

8,056 

86* 

13,087         — 

57* 

36t 

222 

21,934 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1894 

1,168 

1,420 

— 

362 

540 

24 

— 

1,086 
2,568 

f  Not  l 
I  stated  J 
1,234 
l-!7 

2 

1 
8 

4,036 
542 

3.826 

138 

8 

Annual  average,  1890-4     - 

1,168* 

1,420* 

— 

309:1      — 

l,827t 

685t 

4: 

1,710 

1895 

1896 

1897 

1899 

— 



— 

—             — 

191 
450 

128 

2 
4 

321 
4 

4.50 

Annual  average,  1895-9     - 

— 

— 

— 

—             — 

320t 

128* 

;it 

2.58: 

1900 

1901 

1902 

190:i 

1904 

~^ 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Annual  average,  1900-4     - 

— 

— 

-- 

-- 

— 

— 

1905 

1908 

— 

—            — 

—          :          — 

— " 

— 

150T 

i5oir 

___ 

'  Figoie  for  one  year  only.        f  Average  for  two  years  only.         J  Average  for  three  years  only.        §  Average  for  four  years  only. 
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(B.)    Contignments  from  each  Country. 


Years. 

Countries  whence  Consigned  to  the  United  Kingdom. 

Sweden. 

Denmark. 

Germany. 

Holland.    France. 

United 
Stetes. 

Canada. 

Other 
Count  ricF 

Total. 

1904 

1905 

1906 

1907 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

1.50«[. 

No. 

1.50t 

■f  Dctsi's  not  av.iilahlr 


f^LrO 
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APPENDIX  I.  (a) — continued. 


TABLE    IV.— IMPORTS    OF    BACON. 
(A.)   Imporit  from  each  Country. 


Voa-i. 

1 

Coantries  whence  Imported. 

BumU.     Sweden. 

1 

Denmark 

Qeimany.  Holland. 

United 
Stetes. 

Canada. 

Other 
Ck)antrie8, 

Total. 

1 

1870  .... 

1871  .         .         .         - 

1872  .        -        .        • 

1873  .... 

1874  .        .        -        ■ 

Annual  average  1870-4  , 

Cwts.   ,    Cwts. 

'    Not      '    Not 
.tated'j  ,"»i»ied 

1 
Cwts.     1 
27,898  i 
27,237  1 
28.430 
24,901 
30,181 

Cwts. 
161,306 
178,777 
154,746 
203,467 
306,558 

Cwts. 

1    Not 
I'sUtedj 

)         ; 

Cwts. 

336.846 

786.004 

1,629,259 

2,464,:{44 

1,944.586 

Cwts.     1 
7,718  1 
34,353  i 
30,367  1 
87,128  : 
65,708 

Cwts. 
3,082 
2,014 
2,760 
4,596 
7,303 

Cwts. 

536,844 
1,028,385 
1,845,562 
2,784,426 
2,354,336 

— 

— 

27,728 

200,969 

— 

1,432,208 

45,056 

3,951 

1,709,911 

1875  .... 

1876  ...        - 

1877  ...        - 

1878  .... 

1879  .... 

Not  J 
stated! 

t             ( 

[    Not 
i  sUted] 

) 

20,372 
18,486 
14,664 
20,453 
29,054 

360,684 
338,494 
231.011 
274,861 
308,022 

)    Not    f 

stated! 

15,980 

6,742 

\otstatei) 

2,000,386 
2,426,463 
2.101,163 
3,169.026 
3,602,384 

25,736 
40,979 
30,272 
12,961 
63,993 

7,028 
4,813 
2,143 
5,316 
9,187 

2,414,206 
2,829,225 
2,396,223 
3,488,357 
4,002,640 

Annual  average  1875-9 

— 

— 

20,604 

302,614 

10,861t 

2,659,882 

32,788 

6,697 

3,025,930 

1880  -       -       ■       - : 

1881  -        -        -        -  ! 

1882  -         -        -         -  I 

1883  -        ■        -        -  1 

1884  .        . 

1    Kot   j 
j  stated  j 

38 

Not   ( 
stated  J^ 

162 

24,081 
18,190 
24,929 
61,871 
116,427 

318,668 
268.868 
277,337 
420,045 
631,664 

1    Not   ( 
j  stated  1 

12,475 
6,366 

3,976,537 
3,496,019 
2,013,718 
2,440,446 
1,924,298 

6,521 

90,048 

24,983 

161,973 

171,636 

2,275 
2,928 

12,000 
3,020 

11,140 

4,387,082 
3,876,063 
2,362,967 
3,089,830 
2,761,721 

Annual  avorag-  1880-4  j          38* 

162* 

47,100 

363,316 

9,415t 

2,770,204 

90,832 

6,273 

3,293,531 

1885  .... 

1886  .... 

1887  . 

1888  . 

1889  - 

362 

460 

654 

1,236 

1,049 

7,466 

22,223 

33,870 

66,211 

75.807 
131,301 
203,808 
528,781 
576,267 

432,627 
336,194 
359,172 
244,945 
63,634 

7,548 

3,737 

17,132 

66,110 

36,315 

2,460,771 
2,686,682 
2.207,156 
1,874,409 
2,552,917 

198,793 
197,964 
192,165 
106,081 
209,673 

327 
1,651 
3,054 

8,964 
111 

3,177,274 
3,264,796 
3.006,160 
2,863,804 
3,.603,264 

AniitiHl  average  1885-9 

675J 

26,964 

302,993 

287,314 

26,968 

2,336,367 

180,913 

2,799 

3,162,869 

1890  . 

1891  . 

1892  -         -         - 

1893  .... 

1894  .... 

2,856 
5,082 
9,756 
16,823 
9,902 

73,684 
64,685 
51,121 
62,339 
72,641 

466,866 
680,868 
671.882 
711.864 
766.828 

1.390 
3,748 
3,089 
9,744 
339 

16  050 
39,007 
8,886 
24,639 
23,666 

2,934,465 
2,676,054 
2,895,951 
2,177,293 
2.561,203 

2.92.  i2  J 
161,109 
239.121 
193,773 
264,443 

3,839 

766 

1,672 

2,422 

682 

3,790,570 
3,510.209 
3,881,378 
3,198,887 
3.689,604 

Annual  average  1890-4       8,884 

62,854 

639,460 

3,662 

22,450 

2,648,793 

226,173 

1,854 

3,614,130 

1895  ....      13,954 

1896  .        -         -         -  ,    19,001 

1897  -         .         -         -  '    2/,713 

1898  -        .        .        .1    10,072 

1899  ...        .          .642 

96,385 
76,317 
4«,879 
40.456 
29,209 

1,013,930 
1,222.114 
1,026,552 
1,017,520 
1,210,612 

282 
512 

46 
814 

80 

17,923 
22,651 
17,761 
17,4S1 
20,019 

2,649,482 
2,751,518 
3,692,636 
4,087,389 
4,088,646 

268,886 
456,723 
290,283  • 
536,879 
463,773 

2,576 
690 
1,067 
1,711 
1,802 

4,063,418 
4.649,526 
5,004,915 
5,711,322 
5,804,583 

Annual  average  1895-9      14,256 

68,249 

1,098,146 

347 

19,166 

3,433,914 

401.109 

1.567 

5,026,753 

1900  .... 

1901  - 

1902  . 

1903  .... 

1904  .... 

6,656 
27,168 
34,721 
45.964 
41,918 

11,235 
9,637 
20,461 
18,814 
23,965 

1  094,626 
1,060,909 
1.265.627 
1,496.101 
1.723,884 

7,970 
3,603 
2,518 
1,028 
126 

33,654 
23,467 
20,466 
34,084 
24,782 

3,956,527 
4,244,329 
3,283,865 
2,893,507 
2,806,108 

529,864 
398,697 
462,487 
665.249 
829,883 

1,707 
i      4,648 

I    9,r«o 

2.241 
1,646 

6,641,238 
5.772,348 
6,089,704 
5,156.988 
5,452,311 

Annual  average  1900-4 

31.086 

16,802 

1.326.229 

3,049 

27.286 

3,436,865 

677,236        3,964 

5,422,518 

190.-.     ,        .        .        . 
I'.HMi      .... 

190H     .... 

36,174 
59,897 
49,003 

•• 

22,285 

5,739 

11,276 

•• 

1,471,687 
1,463,880 
1,806,934 
2,051.148 

3,049 

3,696 

148 

•« 

17.290 
40,826 
20,391 

•• 

2,755,233     1,191,390  \      1,8.62 
2,775,919     1,190.624  !     2.142 
2,280,644     1,192,401  ;     4,809 
2,541.946  t  1,004,126  1   88,523 

5.498.960 
5.542,622 
5,365,605 
6,686,742 

Kigure  for  one  year  only,      f  Average  for  two  years  only.      X  Average  tor  four  years  only.      **  Details  not  available. 


(B.)   Coniignmenta  from 

each  Country. 

• 

Countries  whence  Consigned  to  the  United  Kingdom. 

^  e:ir«. 

i 

Euss&L 

r 

Sweden. 

1 

Denmark 

Germany. 

Holland. 

Onited, 
States.' 

Canada. 

Other 
Countries. 

Total. 

1904      • 
1  !«!.•.      . 

1906  . 

1907  . 

Cwts. 
•      41.918 

;;»),i74 

■      .-,9,897 
-     49,003 

CWts. 
24.837 
23,162 
6,400 
18,422 

Cwts. 
1,723,086 
1,472.674' 
1,4«>3,660 
1,799,787 

ieparately       twts. 
■H-"       !     24,624 

Included      /''."'W 
under          40,413 

c:^^!"     20.368 

Cwts. 
2.449,286 
2.880,863 
3,084,129 
2,599,817 

Cwts. 

1,186.945 

1,066,141 

883,102 

873,340 

Cwts. 
1,616 
2,907 
5,121 

4,878 

Owts. 
5,462.311 
5,498,960 
6,642,622 
6,365,605 

APPENDIX  I.  (a) — continued. 


TABLE  v.— IMPORTS   OF  HAMS. 
(A.)   Imports  from  each  Country. 


Years. 

Countries  whence  Imported. 

Denmark. 

Germany. 

Unite  1 
States. 

Canada. 

Other 
Countries. 

Total. 

■     !         Cwts. 

1870 9,4S2 

1871 11,669 

1872  -        -        -        -   i    -  !            8,167 

1873  -        -        -     ■■'--        -               5,926 
1874 :             6,066 

Cwt.-). 

4,556 

9,887 

12,643 

25,882 

24,611 

Cwts. 

11,972 

37,006 

128,809 

162,532 

151,513 

Cwts. 
1,587 
3,699 
4,462 
5,588 
4,281 

Cwts. 
2.723 
3,192 
2,222 

2,875 
1,288 

Cwts. 

30,320 

65,453 

156,293 

202,803 

187,759 

Annual  average  1870-4  -         -                8,262 

16,516 

98.366 

3,921 

2,460 

128  626 

1876 6,190 

1876         .----:             3,465 

1877 :             1,397 

1878 626 

1879 !               240 

18,157 

19,140 

8,692 

8,485 

4,881 

19.5,817 
327,103 
405,350 
790,348 
901,895 

3,802 
1,689 
2,759 
2,233 
3,935 

704 

947 

7,061 

5,102 

4,040 

224,670 
362,344 
425,259 
806,794 
914,991 

Annual  aTera;^o  1875-9  -         -                2,384 

11,871 

524,103 

2,884 

8,571 

544,812     . 

1880 286 

lg81 366 

1882 703 

1883 1,284 

1884 7,159 

1,621 
2,698 
3,472 
2,657 
1,810 

938,810 

736,574 

539,546 

"       565,140 

578,268 

5,170 

9,694 

I       6,038 

36,488 

68,-597 

1.679 

2,099 

1,674 

593 

876 

947.566 
751,431 
551,433 
606,162 
656,710 

Annual  average  1880-4  - 

1,960 

2,452 

671,608 

25,197 

1,384 

702,660   • 

1885 

1886 

1887 

1889 

4,246 

2.794 

10,397 

28,230 

14,120 

1,958 

1,338 

1,550 

.580 

561 

787,022 
843,505 
816,145 
648.731 
876,816 

86,209 
96,946 
93,472 
61,502 
87,714 

1.746 
1,462 
878 
1,366 
1,633 

881,180 
946,034 
922,442 
730,408 
980,844 

Annual  average  1885-9  - 

11,957 

1,197 

794,444 

83,168 

1,416 

892,182 

1890 

1891 

1892 

4,181 
2,540 
4,000 
7.270 

■154 
1,199 
1,926 
1,446 
1,520 

1,094,383 
1,116,441 
1,131,279 
920,961 
1,075,270 

108,848 
83,680 

114,198 
57,780 
60,576 

1,680 
943 

1,729 
9.54 
633 

1,209,446 

1,204,803 

1,253,132 

988,411 

1894 

1,785 

1,129,784 

Annual  average  1890-4  - 

3,956 

1,309 

1,067,667 

83,016 

1,168 

1,157,115 

1895 

1897 

1899 

1,825 

1,947 

983 

908 

1,521 

1,118 
1,262 
1,387 
1,125 
1,218 

1,203,157 
1,285,976 
1,603,633 
1,851,.520 
1,823,965 

81,707 
169,276 
119,133 
117,428 
150,698 

1,711 

961 

839 

1,318 

1,224 

1,289,618 
1,459,412 
1,725,875 
1,972,299 
1,978,626 

Annual  average  1895-9  -         -  |             1,437 

1,220 

1,553,630 

127,648 

1,211 

1,685,146 

1900 821  ,              1,412 

1901 800                1,107 

1902 1,763               1,16) 

1903 1,318               l,.-,24 

1904 1,18.',                  949 

1,602,453 
1.730,536 
1,312,779 
939,169 
1,042,659 

196,182 
126,867 
163,930 
197,497 
196,732 

1,802 
2,360 
2,660 
1,824 

2,478 

1,802,670 
1,860,670 
1.482,287 
1,141,332 
1,244,003 

Annual  average  190<i-4  -         -                1,177                1,231 

1,.325,619 

176,042 

2,223 

1,606,192 

1905 1,042 

1906 1,158 

1907 1,304 

1908 •* 

732 
633 
822 
*• 

1,0?2,855 

1,045,718 

832,042 

900,795 

292,173 
254,495 
296,949 
321,463 

1,500 

748 

1,632 

2,969 

1,318,302 
1,302,762     . 
1,132,649 
1,225,227 

*•  Details  not  yet  available. 


(B.)   Consignments  from  each  Country. 


V'ears. 


Countries  whence  Consigned  to  the  United  Kingdom. 


Denmarlc. 


1904 
1905 

1906 

1907 


Cwts. 
1,185 
1,036 
1,158 
1,304 


Germany. 


Cwts. 

1.017 

1,064 

722 

943 


CJnlted 
8tat<ea. 


Cwts. 
1,141,999 
1,227,789 
1.254,616 
1,078,488 


Canada. 


Cwts. 
97,403 
87,333 
45,6.58 
50,.503 


I 


Other 
Countries. 


Cwts. 

2,399 

1,080 

598 

1,411 


Total 


Cwts. 
1,244,003 
1,318,302' 
1,302,762 
1.132,649 


234 


APPENDIX  I.  (o) — continued. 


TABLE    VI.— IMPORTS    OF    MUTTON,    FRESff. 
(A.)   Import)  from  each  Country. 


Countries  whence  Imported. 

Yuant. 

I 
Dennmrk.iaermany. 

1 

Holland. 

i 

1  Relgium. 

United 
States. 

Argentine 
Repnblic. 

Australia. 

New 
Zealand 

Other 
Countries 

Total. 

1870  .... 

1871  .... 

1872  - 

1873  .... 

1874  .... 

1875  .        .        .        .' 

1876  .... 

1877  -        .        .        - 

1878  .... 

1879  .... 

1880  - 

1881  .... 

1882  .... 

1883  .... 

1884  -        -        -        -  1 

Cwts. 
Inclnde 

N'ot  stated. 
80 

24 

Cwts. 

d  with  "  1 

Xot  stated. 

321 
346 

Cwts. 

leat,  unen 

123,085 

83,143 

116,422 

Cwts. 

nmerated, 

N'ot  stated. 
946 
380 

Cwts. 

Salted  or 

29,062 
41,398 
32,229 

CwtB, 

Fresh,"  pric 

• 

Not  litated. 
3,671 

40,230 

Cwts. 

)r  to  1882. 

31.469 
31,747 
63,511 

Cwts. 

6,814 

71,942 

240,613 

Cwts. 

417 
3,348 
9,439 

Cwts. 

189,847 
236.496 
503,194 

Annual  average  1 882-4  |          52* 

333* 

107,550t 

663* 

34,230t 

21,900* 

42,242t 

106,123t 

4,401 1 

309,846t 

1885  .... 

1886  . 

1887  - 

1888  -        .        -        .  i 
1889_  .        - 

79 
36 
16 
22 
79 

6,604 

1.978 

214 

1,591 

81,774 

80.605 
52,262 
64,375 
88,118 
77,939 

1,972 

42 

3,332 

2,275 

57,706 

33,244 
6,.369 
2,289 
7,1.^7 
1,609 

112,223 
190,409 
251,273 
345,392 
395,303 

63,574 
37,711 
42,446 
44,489 
42,100 

284,013 
346,566 
395,638 
498,628 
568,499 

564 
18,076 
23,532 

338 
49 

572,868 
663,447 
783.114 
988,010 
1,225.058 

Annual  average  1885.9            46 

18,432 

72,660 

13,065 

10,134 

258,920 

44,064 

418,669 

8,510 

844,499 

1890  ....            87 

1891  ...        -            87 

1892  -        .        .        .;     2.624 

1893  .        -        ■        .:     2,913 

121,143 

32,427 

22,958 

17,068 

7,017 

116,152 
56,668 
164,872 
197,266 
199,969 

78,883 
60,339 
43,390 
38,917 
28,959 

134 

10,574 

72 

117 

23,121 

435,084 
4.36,358 
471,128 
515,611 
586,729 

109,826 
167,331 
211.726 
287,158 
468,430 

787,322 
896,126 
765,668 

900,300 
971,072 

7.788 
13.084 
17,528 
12.150 

6,930 

1,656,419 
1,662,994 
1,699,966 
1,971,-500 
2,295,066 

Annual  average  1890-4       1 ,910 

40,123 

146,985 

48,098 

6,804 

488,782 

248,894 

864,098 

11,496 

1,857,189 

1895  .... 

1896  .... 

1897  .... 

1898  -        -        .        . 

1899  .        .        .        - 

4,430 
5,902 
4,220 
4.316 
12,670 

6,562 
3.610 
2.321 
1.270 
608 

167,228 
229,283 
266,842 
265  543 
284,886 

30,220 

134 

93 

747 

2,964 
340 

1.334 
625 

2.618 

715,296 

801,733 

908.623 

1,106,201 

1,141.208 

499,920 
774,020 
706,762 
619,489 
525,733 

1,171,048 
1,079,109 
1,302,-333 
1,314,619 
1,475,719 

13,767 

1,027 

758 

1,191 

2,680 

2,611.435 
2,895,158 
3,193,276 
3,314,001 
3,446,022 

Annual  average  1895-9  )      6,308 

2.874 

242,756 

7,798t 

1,556 

934,612 

625,183 

1,268,666 

3,885 

3,091,978 

1900  ...        . 

1901  .... 

1902  . 

1903  .... 

1904  .... 

5,241 
4.849 
6,673 
7,607 
7,277 

1,193 

1.190 

739 

171 

151 

331,320 
316,285 
343,759 
257,521 
265,702 

2,066 

12 

3,564 

3,626 

893 

3,078 

5,608 

34,fe00 

41,863 

4,148 

1,114,795 
1,271.654 
1,352,501 
1.485,770 
1,422,397 

446,049 
518.639 
279,134 
181,269 
163,014 

1,487,197 
1,488,217 
1,635,037 
2,035.434 
1,626,893 

1,911 
1,776 
3,392 
3,361 
4,307 

3,392,850 
3.608,229 
3,669,599 
4,016,622 
3,4S4,782 

Annual  average  1900.4 

6,329 

689 

302,917 

2,032 

17,899 

1,329.423 

317,621 

1,664,556 

2,949 

3,634,416 

1905  . 

1906  .... 

1907  . 

1908  .... 

8,163 
5,498 
5,374 

•• 

56 
•* 

236,172 
234,926 
221,223 
267,222 

9,373 
2,868 
1,443 

•• 

6,283 

2,670 
5.403 

•« 

1,462,537 
1.4.33,097 
1,402,302 
1.556,746 

605.413 
616,870 
8.58,226 
636.034 

1,624,981 
1.74«,188 
2,005,078 
1.737,606 

59,091 

;i8,649 

79,474 

193.661 

?,811,069 
4,082,756 
4,578,523 
4.391,259 

•  ATenge  for  two  years  only.       -f  Average  for  three  years  only.       J  Average  for  four  years  only.       **  Details  not  yet  obtainable. 


* 

(B.)    Con^nmtnii  from  each  Country. 

Countries  whence  Consignetl  to  the  United  Kingdom. 

Y.ar. 

■          1          ■ 

Denmark 

Oermany. 

Holland. 

Belgium. 

Unito)   i  Argentine 
States.   !  Kepublic. 

1 

.Australia,    zjfa^a. 

Other 
Countries 

Total. 

1904  .... 

1905  .... 
190<>    .... 
1907     .        -         .        . 

Cwts. 

7.277 
8.163 
6,498 
6.374 

Cwts. 

730 
56 

Cwts. 

265,171 
235,172 
234.926 
221.223 

Cwts. 

395 
9,333 
2,8-58 
1.443 

Cwts.   1    Cwts.        Cwts. 

4.139    1,422.397    161,880 
6,283  1 1,462.537    504.550 
2.670    1.435,633  i  616,870 
5,403   1,402,302    858,226 

i 

.Cwts. 

1.628.027 
1,525,844 
1,748,188 
2,005,078 

Cwts. 

4,766 
.^9,181 
36,113 
79,474 

Cwts. 

3.494,782 
3,811,069 
4,082,756 
4,578,-523 

ArPK-NDix   I.   (a) — continued. 

TABLK    VII.— IMPORTS   OF  BEEF,   FRESH. 
(A.)    Imports  from  each  Country. 


Countries  whence  Imported. 


Years. 


^^""       Holland        United        Argent ine  liu,,-.,:. 
mark.      'lo"»°''-i      states.     I   Republic.   Australia. 


New 
Zealand. 


1    Other 
Canada,  i    Coun- 
tries. 


Total. 


1870 
1871 
1872 
1873 
1874 


Cwts. 


Xot     1 
'stated A  : 


Cwts. 

1,080 

1,430 

](> 

2") 


Annual  average  1870-4 


511 


187.". 
1876 
1877 
1878 
1879 


Xot 
'stated^ 


Not 
'  stated  ^^ 


Cwts.  Cwts. 

>       Not       ( 
J     statwl     l^ 


Not 
stated 


Cwts.       Cwts.    j    Cwts, 

(    Not 
i   stated 
Xot  stated        <  !  ) 


1,095 


1,096* 


3,098 
144.336 
443,042 
483.012 
669,730 


Annual  average  1876-9 


1880 
1881 
1882 
1883 
1884 


-13 


(    Not 
'  stated 


545 
266 


(    ]     NO.    \ 
J     (  state!  ) 


Annual  average  1880-4 


405t 


—      :      32e,614 


184 
30 


107t 


724,272 
747,786 
446,778 
730,966 
811,644 


Not 
stated 


Not 

stated 


692,280 


.^00 


600* 


Not  slated 


Not  st  ited 

1,622 
2,754 


227 
638 

19,939 

18,415 

8,616 


9,547 


2,I38t 


1.628 

60,296 

23 

31,961 

23,606 


23,901 


Cwts. 
10,955 
20,574 
35,669 
44,752 
33,696 


Cwts. 
12,036 
22,004 
36,585 
44,777 
34,793 


29,109 


29,839 


31,618 

27,294 

6,906 

6,880 

1,014 


34,943 
172,268 

468,887 
608,307 
669,260 


14,542 


350,733 


1,492 

9,215 

17,163 

37,626 

39,550 


727,392 
817,295 
463,954 
804,794 
878,3.50 


21,007 


738,357 


1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 


Annual  average  1885-9 


96 
56 
33 
56 
73 


38 

83 

860 

1.6.60 

247 


f-54,845 
762,226 
64;?,320 
784,429 
1,275,948 


930 
6,736 

270 
3,678 
8,666 


7,778 

10,195 

18 

864 

24,865 


8,844 
10,962 

8,398 
40,490 
76,131 


17.736 
10,064 

169 
93 

148 


12,684 

6,666 

3,126 

5,499 

675 


902,961 
806,867 
6.66,194 
836,669 
1,385,762 


63 


5.56 


864,1.54 


4,056 


8,744   28,766 


1890 
1891 
1892 
l«o:! 

1894 


1,016 

113 

220 

.56,205 

18,391 


661 
9J 

90 
66 


1,693,148 
1,747,578 
1,951,887 
1,489,949 
1,775,.538 


8.933 
14,486 

8,309 
3-5,383 

6,279 


Annual  average  1890-4  -  i    16,189 


229: 


1895 
1896 

1897 
1898 
1899 


6,966 

1,701 

33,9-13 

36,663 

4t,775 


26 

5,528 

1,533 

15,-589 


1,731,620 


14,478 


21,426 

41.615 

66.668 

210.983 

301,896 


126,498 


1,649,473 
2,074.64 1 
2,243,063 
2,301,966 
2,756,468 


23.384 

60,095 

84,673 

108,288 

150,368 


Annual  average  189'^9  ■      24,810  i      4,546  j  3,204,919 


1900 
1901 
1902 
1903 
1901 


69,002 

60,.533 

118,241 

62,136 

7,437 


8,088 

2,8.39 

41,447 

16..564 

7,116 


2,867,238 
3,180.291 
2,290,465 
2,693,920 
2,396,836 


Annual  average  1900-4  -I    61,170      1-5,011  I  2,6S6,.550 


1906 
1906 
1907 
1908 


7,291 
163 
421 


6,6-56  I  2,232,206 

2,642  2,426,6t4 

2.256  i  2.417,604 

••  1-1.432.142 


83,362 


412,262 

771,929 

923,748 

1,1.52,211 

1,675,271 


485,861 
494.976 
560,829 
631,661 
609,216 


536,504 


987,084 


413,991 

243,.S48 

65,860 

77,666 

76,345 


175,440 


2,.580.152 
2,795,913 
2,691,.554 
3,590.307 


19,025 

34,467 

126,030 

112.583 


88,495 

107,433 

62,065 

14,686 

2,617 


55,069 


16,317 
28,803 
73,426 
92,756 
134,427 


69,146 


310,667 
228,126 
237,257 
169,830 
175,012 


1,640 


.,708 


27.911 
287 
1.54 

84 
69 


701 


8,121 

9,109 

6,774 

21,-543 

90.238 


26,957 


222,178 


145,338 
236,687 
.391,299 
347,872 


44.784 

19,661 

20,896 

6,361 

9,044 


19,947 


6,231 

8,416 

39,585 

«* 


13,003 

8,901 

634 

671 

249 


4,692 


870 

347 

4,151 

6,431 

1,822 


2,724 


2,098 
2,019 
9,473 
2,939 
3.971 


917,685 


1,854„593 
1,920,611 
2,079,637 
1,808,061 
2,104,104 


1,953,379 


2.191,037 

2,659,700 
3,010,387 
3,100.821 
3,802,893 


2,9-52,968 


4,128,130 
4,608,746 
3,707,387 
4,159,606 
4,360,031 


4,120 


41,722 

18,988 

66,265 

149,085 


4,170,780 


5,037,-521 
5,-523,809 
5,735,00;! 
5,631,989 


*  Kignres  f»r  one  jcar  only.       f  .\vir.ige  for  two  years  only.       J  Average  for  four  years  only.      **  Details  not  yet  available. 


1904 
19(.5 
1906 
1907 


Years. 


I'eii- 
niarl<. 


(B.)    ('onsifinments  from  each  Country. 


Countries  whence  Consigned  to  the  Utited  Kingdom. 


H..lland. 


Cwts. 

Cwts. 

X,32l 

7.lf12 

7,407 

6.666  1 

163 

2.642 

421 

2,255  j 

IJnitcil 
Stiites. 


Cwts. 
2.4^)0..54<i 
2.235,458 
2.431,967 
2,464,157 


Argentine 
Republic. 


Cwt.«. 
1,676,271 
2,-582,2.59 
2,796,913 
2,691,5.54 


Australia..  2e^(^^';;,l_  :  Cauaaa. 


Cwts. 
76,345 
19,025 
36,741 
123,464 


Cwts. 
17.5,012 
146,338 
236..587 
393,865 


Cwts. 
4,334 
1,979 
3,102 
3,032 


Other 

Coun- 
tries. 


Cwts. 
3,040 
39,499 
16,704 
66,2.56 


Total. 


Cwts. 
4,350,031 
6,037,621 
6,5^3,809 
6,736,003 


186 


APPENDIX  I.  (a) — continued. 

TABLE  VIU.— IMPORTS  OF  BEEF,  SALTED. 
(A.)   Imports  from  each  Country. 


Yean. 


United 
Sutes. 


Canada. 


Oonntries  whence  Imported. 
Germany. 


1870 
1871 
187-2 
187:J 
1874 


Cwts. 
182,165 
242,306 
161,431 

196,595 
215,582 


Annual  average  1870-4 


1876 

1876 
1877 
1878 
1879 


199,614 


176,886 
236,277 
204,507 
214,027 
240,403 


Cwts. 
3,105 

5.839 

6,181 

14,086 

5,969 


Cwts. 

13.779 
2,665 
2,967 
1,087 
2,449 


6,836 


1,064 
2,468 
2,681 
1,729 
613 


4,587 


1,417 

394 

1,266 

1,245 

607 


Argentine 
Bepublic. 


Australasia. 


Other 
Countries. 


Cwts. 

H 

172 

)    Not    [ 
I  stated  J 


113* 


Not 
' stated 


Cwts. 

796 

508 

8,087 

1,329 


2,680t 


Not 
stated ' 


Cwts. 

3,824 

28,585 

16,671 

2,680 

2,928 


10,738 


2,271 
1,94-1 
1.166 
3,815 
1,364 


Total. 


Cwts. 
203,713 
280,076 
193,327 
216,777 
226,928 


223,964 


180,638 
241,083 
209,618 
220,816 
242,977 


Annual  average  1875-9 


1860 
1881 
1882 
1888 
1884 


214,238 


1,691 


986 


2,112 


284,913 
247,461 
221,809 
281,491 
205,091 


2.540 
1,161 
4,410 
4,957 
4,546 


753 

477 
836 
581 
456 


1    Not 
I  stated 


(]    Not    [ 
]    (  stated  ; 


Not 
stated 

1,284 
1,507 


2,368 

2,206 

1,374 

901 

789 


219,026 


290,664 
261,304 
228,429 
289,214 
212,389 


Annual  average  1880-4 


1885 
1886 
18^7 
1888 
1889 


Annual  average  1385-9 


1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 


248,153 


3,523 


621 


1,396* 


1,625 


231,329 
184,935 
202,729 
213,779 
261,476 


6,389 

4,248 

14,649 

11,773 

9,697 


390 
317 
341 
810 

740 


46 
5 


944 
380 
218 
290 
69 


817 
843 
212 
291 
496 


216,860 


9,131 


620 


25* 


378 


532 


263,052 
235,140 
267,709 
187,927 
235,120 


9,797 
7,650 
4.513 
7,236 
2,729 


293 
1,933 

574 
1,403 

613 


160 

242 


926 
2.250 
1,174 
2,996 
3,375 


658 
786 
1.264 
710 
474 


254,380 


238,915 
190,723 
218,054 
226,943 
262,468 


227,421 


274,726 
247,759 
275,394 
200,514 
242,311 


Annual  average  1890-4 


1895 
1896 
1897 
189d 
1899 


Annual  average  1896-9 


1900 
1901 
1902 
1903 
1904 


Annual  average  1900-4 


1906 
1906 
1907 
1908 


237,790 


6,385 


963 


201* 


2,144 


778 


212,048 
24^,630 
171.970 
203,646 
176,066 


2,1.50 
5,999 
678 
1.537 
1,002 


763 
201 
286 
202 
271 


4 
380 
220 
945 
596 


4,735 

60 

651 

47 

43 


2.56 

276 

1,231 

2,569 

1,216 


200,670 


2,273 


345 


429 


1,086 


1,109 


185,329 
192,000 
14:j,994 
165,176 
135,280 


5,283 
7,817 
4,032 
5,617 
4,824 


437 
Not  stated, 
796 


768 
Not  stated. 
1,700 


47 
Not  stated 


164,356 


5,496 


135,277 

146,163 

11.5.410 

98.754 


5,519 
12,977 
18.372 


Not  separately  distinguished 
in  these  vears. 


Included  under  ' 
Countries." 


Other 


1,070 
4,579 
3,062 
2,999 
4,200 


3,180 


1 


2,010 
2,223 
4,565 
6.988 


•  Avera){e  lor  two  yesars  ouiy.  f  Average  for  four  years  only. 


Details  not  yet  available. 


248,141 


219,956 
247,536 
174,936 
208,945 
178,183 


205,911 


192,934 
204,396 
153,574 
173,692 
144,304 


173,780 


142,806 
161.363 
138,347 
114,742 


Year*. 


1904 
1906 
1906 
1907 


(B.)   Consignments  from  each  Country. 


Countries  whence  Consigned  to  the  United  Kingdom. 


Unite<l 

States. 


Cwts. 
136,784 
13."^8M:! 
l.>l,:!9.-. 
129,26.-. 


Canada. 


Germany. 


Argentine 
Republic. 


AoEtralaaia. 


Cwts. 
3,662 
4,903 
4,8h7 
4,617 


Not  .separately  di.stinguished. 

Ircluded  under 
I  "  Other  Countries." 


Other 
Countries. 


Cwts. 
3.968 
2,010 
2,071 
4,666 


Total. 


Cwts. 
144,304 
142,806 
1(11,:}63 
138.347 


APPENDIX  I.  (a) — continued. 
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TABLE  IX.— IMPORTS  OF  PORK,  FRESH. 
(A.)   Imports  from  each  Country. 


Years. 


Countries  whence  Imported. 


Denmark.       Holland. 


Belgium. 


France. 


1870 
1871 
1872 
1873 
1874 


Annual  average  1870-4- 


1875 
1876 
1877 
1878 
1879 


Annual  average  1875-9- 


1880 
1881 

1882 
1883 

1884 


Annual  average  1880-4- 


1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 


Annual  average  1885-9- 


1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 


Annual  average  1890-4- 


1895 
1896 
1897 
1898 
1899 


Cwts. 

Not 
stated ' 


Not 
stated 


1,190 
1,749 
1,976 
1,869 
5,140 


2,385 


1,040 
1,003 
2,290 
10,529 
4,746 


3,922 


4,063 
736 
3,793 
4,330 
2,015 


2,987 


Cwts. 
7,389 
3,042 

]    Not    [ 
\  stated  j 


5,215* 


Not 
stated 


Not     C 
stated  (_ 

4,445 
21,270 
20,986 


15,567t 


36,210 

53,840 

118.228 

192,286 

90,055 


98,124 


25,994 

90,114 

92,808 

120,147 

133,526 


Cwts. 
13,908 
14,673 
264 
13,662 
24,552 


13,412 


18,055 
16,187 
6.677 
12,081 
17,825 


14,165 


6,721 

5,449 

12,088 

16,303 

22,634 


12,639 


29,458 
25,415 
29,746 
34,939 
14,929 


26,897 


10,888 
31,322 
22,522 
25,246 
30,585 


904 
2,164 
1,399 
1,031 
7,299 


92,518 


245,726 
244,344 
226,215 
222,672 
344,346 


24,113 


27,150 
39.208 
36,832 
35,102 
36,342 


Cwts. 
1,187 
Not   C 

stated  X 
5,766 
5,944. 


United 
States. 


Cwts. 

.   Not 
stated 


Other 
Countries. 


4,299t 


7.643 
5,924 
1,075 
Noh     C 
stated  I 


4,847t 


Not     C 
stated  (. 
1,469 
3,860 
2,307 


2,545t 


1,870 
301 
430 

2,632 

2,787 


1,604 


1,142 

10 

4,626 

25,556 

8,679 


8,003 


3 

3,642 

20,786 

10,621 

11 


Not    f 
stated  ) 

6,451 
20,901 


13,676* 


14,705 
16,302 
Not  stated 
131 

222 


7,840: 


874 

9 

162 

12 

7 


211 


14 
4,635 
6,409 
2,191 
4,339 


3,618 


13,-606 

8,638 

61,213 

276,829 
276,844 


Cwts. 

13,997 

12,903 

5,966 

4,946 

5,241 


8,611 


10,012 

4,428 

1.002 

392 

2,415 


3,660 


2,440 
6,769 
3,514 
3,913 
7,608 


4,849 


1,056 

437 

518 

3,444 

4,944 


2,080 


3,148 
701 
1,949 
4,621 
1,239 


2,332 


995 

1,415 

1,172 

11,347 

5,130 


Total. 


Cwts. 
36,481 
30,618 
6,230 
24,374 
35,737 


26,688 


35,610 
26,539 
8,754 
18,924 
41,141 


26,194 


25,066 
30,269 
23,491 
47,346 

68,897 


37,012 


70,608 

81,005 

151,364 

243,842 

117,468 


132,837 


46,249 
127,518 
132,107 
182,091 
180,383 


133,470 


288,284 
299,411 
347.617 
557,602 
668,972 


Annual  average  1895-9  - 


2,559 


256,661 


34,727 


7,013 


127,406 


4,012 


432,377 


1900 
1901 
1902 
1903 
1904 


10,738 
2,571 
6,292 
2,382 
5,165 


389,184 
377,061 
363,398 
627,269 
448,164 


51,627 
4fl,4«2 
34,656 
39,746 
32,798 


448 

11,771 

2,062 

189 

69 


Annual  average  1900-4- 


238,179 
348,935 
262,421 
132,696 
119,269 


6,319 
10,689 
6,.547 
3,564 
5,040 


6,430 


419,013 


39,842 


2,908   218,298 


6,232 


696,395 
791,.509 
655,376 
706,844 
610,485 


691,722 


1906  .... 

1906  .... 

1907  .... 

1908  .... 

*  Average  for  two  years  only. 


10,893' 
11,268 
13,802 

** 


306,379 
318,296 
429,324 
384,004 


39,344 
13,226 
18,340 
23,123 


422 
71 


135,233 

120,734 

86,612 

136,152 


13,362 

28,527 
19,254 
29,943 


505,633 
492,121 
567,332 
572,222 


t  Average  for  three  years  only.     J  Average  for  four  years  only.     **  Details  not  yet  available. 


(B.)   Cormgnments  from  each,  Country. 


Coantries  whence  Consigned  to  the  United  Kingdom. 

Tean. 

Denmark. 

Holland. 

Belgium. 

France. 

United 

States. 

Other 
Countries. 

Total. 

Cwts. 

1904 1       5,165 

1906 10,893 

1906 11,268 

1907 13,802 

Cwts.           CwtB. 

448,214             32,463■^  iNot  separately 

306,379          39,312  1  distinguished, 
318,296          13,225  \    Jf.fottr 

429,324      \       18,314j  i     Countries. 

Cwts. 
f  121 ,364 
)  139,760 
1  123,040 
L  96,459 

Cwts. 
3,279 
9,289 

26,292 
9,433 

Cwts. 
610,485 
505,633 
492,121 
567,332 

33 


238  APPENDIX  1.  (a) — coniinued. 

TABLK  X.— IMPORTS  OF   PORK,  SALTED  (OTHER  THAN  BACON  AND  HAMS) 

(A.)   Import*  from  each  Coxmtry. 


Countries  whence  Imported. 

Yean. 

Denmark. 

Germany. 

Holland. 

France. 

Unite<l 
States. 

Canada. 

Other 
Countriei. 

Total. 

1870  .... 

1871  .... 

1872  .... 

1873  ...        - 

1874  .... 

Cwts. 
68.259 
49,3:k) 

2(5,040 
25,50.'; 
30,526 

Cwts. 
61,541 
53,581 
27,603 
16,565 
25,495 

Cwts. 
Not    \ 
stated  / 

Cwts. 
5,127 
1,979 
Not  stated 
2,366 
6,509 

Cwts. 

70,609 
153.325 
152,942 
216,729 
214,477 

Cwts. 
9,200 
4,433 
2,562 
3,388 
2,681 

Cwts. 
5,797 

2,858 

2,893 

778 

7,249 

Cwts. 
220,-533 
266,526 
212,030 
265,321 
286,837 

Annual  average  1870-4 

39,936 

36,957 

— 

3,993J 

161,616 

4,431 

3,916 

250,249 

1875  .... 

1876  ...        - 

1877  ...        - 

1878  .... 

1879  .... 

23,301 
16,610 
23,490 
21,098 
13,221 

35,817 
33,039 
22,399 
25,310 
31,633 

)     N„.( 
stated  1 

1,652 
1,411 
458 
■)    Not    ( 
j  stated  I 

167,548 
291.604 
245,004 
322,148 
353,077 

1,908 
7,981 
4,231 
712 
1,356 

827 
1,423 
1,398 
1,247 

781 

231,053 
352,068 
294,980 
370.615 
400,068 

Annual  average  1875-9 

19,544 

29,640 

— 

1,1 74t 

276,476 

3,238 

1,136 

329,737 

1880  ...        - 

1881  .... 

1882  .... 

1883  .... 

1884  -        -        -        - 

12,690 
12,662 
21,869 
24,996 
33,091 

27,104 
23,895 
26,606 
43,409 
56,553 

)    Not    [ 
I  stated  J 

1,295 
35 

")     Not    C 
j  stated  I 

507 
61 

190 

338,260 
301,808 
214,051 
247,667 
180,117 

4,536 

Not  stated 

3,892 

11,170 

8,414 

1,631 

12,892 
181 
955 
228 

384,211 
351,257 
267,096 
329,553 
278,628 

Annual  average  1880-4 

21,060 

35,513 

665* 

263t 

256,379 

7,0O3J 

3,177 

322,149 

1885  .... 

1886  .... 

1887  .... 

1888  .... 

1889  ...        - 

36,588 
25,104 
33,560 
59,427 
57,386 

41,400 
31,012 
34,322 
26,165 
6,878 

6,044 
15,649 
3,301 
4,442 
1,974 

236 
181 
302 
139 
676 

223,042 
212,907 
191,700 
149,801 
192,021 

5,370 
5,662 
7,470 
3,282 
7,195 

449 

176 

2,964 

2,266 

3,103 

313,128 
290,691 
273,619 
24.5,511 
269,232 

Annual  average  1885-9 

42,413 

27,955 

6,282 

306 

193,894 

5,796 

1,789 

278,436 

1890  .... 

1891  .        -        -        - 

1892  .... 

1893  .... 

1894  .... 

36,435 
47,294 
58,269 
66,865 
61,360 

374 
374 
1,640 
746 
•478 

1,308 
3,611 
758 
2,427 
1,935 

750 
912 
462 
726 
538 

204,577 
170,075 
162,220 
110.800 
160,186 

4,631 
2,968 
3,358 
2,287 
7,702 

6,782 
1,664 
1,747 
3,051 
2,820 

264,867 
226,798 
228.354 
186,901 
226,019 

Annual  average  1890-4 

54,045 

702 

1,988 

677 

159.572 

4,189 

3,213 

224,386 

1895  .        -        -        - 

1896  .... 

1897  .... 

1898  .... 

1899  .... 

78,131 
88,070 
66,104 
70,949 
85,603 

719 

8,149 

10,787 

11,168 

15,422 

1,197 

1,.361 

755 

617 

736 

313 
406 
518 
296 
139 

122,902 
137,673 
141,428 
176,000 
164,042 

12,545 
16,643 
16,291 
17,659 
18,698 

4,361 

3,037 

1.323 

304 

81 

220,168 
255,339 
237,206 
275,993 

284,720 

Annual  average  1895-9 

77,771 

9,249 

933 

334 

14«,209 

16,367 

1,821 

264,685 

1900  .... 

1901  • 

1902  .... 

1903  .... 

1904  .... 

82,570 

77,211 

76,912 

121,750 

139,443 

16,9a3 
13,630 
10,489 
9,639 
11.859 

1,723 

1,360 

856 

597 

557 

401 
492 
408 
491 
452 

128,402 

137,680 

105,416 

90,849 

76,977 

18.491 
14,849 
10,348 
13,928 
14,353 

208 
1,?36 
830 
320 
201 

248,728 
247,047 
205,259 
237,574 
243,842 

Annual  average  1900-4 

99,577 

12,510 

1,017 

449 

107,865 

14,394 

679 

236,490 

1905  .... 

1906  .... 

1907  -        -        -        . 

1908  ...        - 

115,908 
121,169 
160,299 

•• 

5,456 
4,010 

5,050 

•« 

39 
416 
158 

•• 

752 
315 
138 

72,528 
67,775 
56,919 
67,438 

11,233 
11,853 
32,658 

#♦ 

49 

518 

415 

203,190 

205,965 
206,056 
254,637 
270,628 

•  Average  for  two  years  only,     f  Average  for  three  years  only.     J  Average  for  four  years  only.     **  Details  not  yet  available. 


Years. 


1904 
1905 
1906 
1907 


(B.)   Consignments  from  each  Country. 


Countries  whence  Consigned  to  the  United  Kingdom. 


Denmark. 


Cwts. 
146,655 
119,643 
123,6.68 
163,199 


Germany. 


Cwts. 
4,626 
1,686 
1.510 
2,134 


Holland. 


France. 


Xot  separately 

distinguished. 

Included  under 

■  Other  Countries.' 


United 
States. 


Canada. 


Cwts. 
84,695 
78,311 
75,190 
81,069 


Cwts. 
6.735 
5,460 
4,462 
7,508 


Other 
Countries. 


Cwts. 
1,231 

876 
1,246 

727 


Total. 


Cwts. 
243,842 
205,965 
206,066 
264,637 
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TABLE   XI.— IMPORTS   OF   MEAT,   UNENUMERATED,   SALTED   OR  FRESH. 
(A.)   Imports  from  each  Country. 


Years. 


Conntries  whence  Imported. 


Denmark. 


Germany. 


Holland. 


Belgium. 


France. 


United 
States. 


Argentine 
Republic 


Austra- 
lasia. 


Canada. 


Other 
Coun- 
tries. 


Total. 


1870 
1871 
1872 
1873 
1874 


Cwts. 


Not 


Cwts. 
1,907 
2,760 
2,761 
2,930 
1,920 


Cwts. 
25,474 
24,665 
24,360 
20,401 
55,236 


Cwts. 

Not  stated 

1,605 
238 

Not 
I  stated  ] 


7    Not    f 
3  stated  (^ 


Cwts. 

Not  stated 

3,309 

5,228 

11,303 

18,802 


Cwts. 
3,702 
6,929 
19,677 
40.959 
39,137 


Cwts. 


Not 
sta'.ed^ 


Cwts. 
1,172 
1.113 

/    Not    } 
i  stated  1 


Cwts. 

I    Not    1 
[  stated  ") 

2,266 
1,728 


Cwts. 
"2,045 
1,959 
3,090 
1,982 
2,580 


Cwts. 
34,300 
42,340 
.55,-354 
79,841 

119,403 


Annual  average ' 
187(M 


2,456 


30,027 


921* 


9,660; 


22,081 


1,142* 


1,997* 


2,331 


66,248 


1875 
1876 
1877 
1878 
1879 


Not 
'stated' 


3,140 
1,419 
1,160 

■)    Not    C 
C  stated)^ 


72,215 
59,770 
81,763 
92,243 
85,566 


Not 
'  stated ' 


25,357 

13,543 

9,156 

4,886 

2,769 


40,832 
14,461 
31,669 
42,851 
60,999 


Not 
stated*^ 


Not 
stated"^ 


7    Not    f 
3  stated  I 

5,036 

2,656 
1,374 


3,410 
3,363 
1,394 
3,345 
2,577 


Annual  average  f 
1875-9  J 

1880         - 

1881 
1882 
1883 
1884 


144,954 
92,556 
130,178 
145,981 
163,284 


l,906t 


78,311 


11,142 


38,162 


f    Not    1 
(  stated  1 


26 
23 


Not  stated 

4,218 
1,864 
.5,275 
6,744 


87,490 

10-5,018 

2,447 

22,781 

4,476 


(    Not    j 

{  stated  1 


122 
66 


2,94« 
4,.541 
5,362 
6,890 
5,766 


54,029 

49,190 

1,129 

319 

969 


(    Not    S 
1  stated  j 

10 
72 


3,022t 


2,818 


Not  stated 

7,273 

Not  stated 

143 

94 


I    Not    ) 
(  stated  J 


166 
139 


4,543 

8,016 

670 

621 

133 


133,391 


149.010 

178,256 

11,472 

36,353 

18,472 


Annual  average  i 
1880-4 


1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 


24* 


4,525+ 


64,442 


94* 


.5,101 


21,125 


41* 


2,50,3t 


152* 


2,797 


904 
1,770 
1.182 
3,921 
9,062 


4,811 

1,04^) 

315 

760 

3,056 


12,601 
28,263 
29,825 
38,651 
42,453 


163 
265 
525 
314 
1,531 


•5,276 
5,331 
5,741 
6,622 
6,.578 


1,456 

875 

2,451 

3.378 

13,720 


1,595 
2,727 
2,127 
777 
1,024 


306 

442 

749 

1,301 

1,489 


12 
224 

91 

214 

1,164 


663 
.591 

674 
1,060 

2,786 


Annual  average ) 
1885-9      I 


3,368 


1,996 


30,369 


6-58 


i,910 


4.376 


1,660 


867 


341 


1,1-54 


1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 


.5,739 

6,282 

8,666 

14,580 

14,424 


6,787 

4,356 

1,2-52 

674 

664 


56,095 

62,000 

100,233 

110,865 

109,331 


5,645 
7,606 
.5,129 
9,887 
6,448 


7,428 
8,017 
8,909 
9,166 
8,272 


16,815 
19.733 
20,895 
21,865 
34,315 


620 
1,763 
2,361 
3,916 
4,-381 


2,214 
2,924 
2,303 
4,926 
10,569 


2,069 
864 
653 

1,099 
671 


566 
812 
173 
531 

682 


Annual  average  ) 
1890-4      ( 


9,738 


2,747 


87,705 


6,923 


8,-368 


22,726 


2,608 


4,-587 


1,071 


553 


1895 
1896 
1897 
1898 
1899 


13,627 
16,786 
19,794 
19,928 
31,036 


2,680 
1,662 
2,161 
2,418 
2,501 


151,117 
163,277 
224,635 
249,939 
254,001 


8,029 
2,532 
3,864 
4,798 
4,609 


9,005 
12,777 
10.414 

9,877 
10,017 


Annual  average  ( 
1895-9  ( 


20,214 


2,244 


208,-594 


4,764 


10,418 


1900 
1901 
1902 
1903 
1904 


42,850 
51,133 
86,618 
78,594 
69,188 


3,621 
2,213 
2,296 
3,113 
3,4.56 


266,412 
284,790 
291,0-59 
269,-541 
265,396 


4,885 
8,34« 
7,138 
6,181 
6,159 


7,826 

8,793 

13,0-58 

12,351 

18,582 


Annual  average 
1900-4  I 


66,677 


2,920 


276,439 


6,-542 


12,122 


1906 
1906 
1907 
1908 


53,644 
36,639 
46.860 


2.721 
1,849 


263,103 
222,280 
211,971 
243,988 


7,284 
1,109 


18,117 
14,007 
14,520 

*• 


37,301 
60,610 
76,102 
90,412 
123,423 


7,065 
13,228 
13,614 
1 7,-540 
19,626 


7,226 

6,061 

11,923 

13,224 

15.634 


1,-501 
2,325 
1,968 
6,504 
3,345 


118 

242 
367 
337 
567 


77,570 


14,215 


10,811 


3,129 


324 


140,473 
174,830 
163,348 
179,212 
132,-539 


42,120 
60,921 
73,467 
90,811 
106,782 


15,316 
1.3,017 
12,592 
16,932 
17,199 


7,142 
5,082 
5,037 
6,669 
11,050 


144 
1,144 
411 
867 
662 


158,080 


74,820 


15,011 


6,794 


646 


166,088 
189,328 
178,797 
168,061 


136,672 
158,102 

162,922 

«« 


20,568 
23,339 
29,724 

*« 


10,429 

9,218 

12,098 


2,618 

1,492 

6,172 

369,786 


78,713 


27,776 
41,628 
43,680 
56,998 
82,862 


50,569 


103,878 
113,367 
150,673 
177,509 
189,767 


147,015 


237,468 
279.390 
364,822 
414,977 
464,769 


352,283 


530,688 
610,271 
655,023 
663,261 
631,012 


618,051 


670.144 
652,363 
662,9-54 
771,836 


•  Average  for  two  years  only,     t  Average  for  three  years  only.      J  Average  for  four  years  only.     **  Details  not  yet  available. 


(B.)   Conngnments  from  each  Covmtry. 


Countries  whence  Consigned  to  the  United  Kingdom. 

Yearg. 

Denmark. 

Oermany. 

Holland. 

Belginm. 

France. 

United 
States. 

Argentine 
Republic. 

Austra- 
lasia. 

Canada. 

Other 
Coun- 
tries. 

Total. 

1904 
1905 
1906 
1907 

CwtB. 

71,058 
.54,427 
36,817 
46,971 

Cwts. 
1.716 
1.948 
1.693 
1.562 

Cwts. 
267,616 
2-53.197 
2i  2,2-58 
211,966 

Cwts. 

3,762 

7,178 

949 

818 

Cwts. 
18,.568 
18,115 
14,006 
14,546 

Cwts. 
139,-5-56 
171.476 
194,441 
183,819 

Cwts. 
106,782 
136,672 
1.53,.071 
163,498 

Cwts. 
17,199 
20,668 
23,339 
29,724 

Cwts. 
4,035 
5,041 
4,129 
7,076 

Cwts. 
720 
2,-522 
1,360 
2,974 

Cwts. 

631,012 

670,144 

6.52,363 

662,954 

e  33 


Hh2 
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TABLE  XII.— IMPORTS  OF  MEAT.  PRESERVED.  OTHERWISE  THAN  BY  SALTING. 

(A.)  Importi  from  each  Country. 


Countries  whence  Imported. 

Total. 

G 

lermany. 

Holland. 

Belgium. 

Fiance. 

United 
States. 

Uruguay. 

Argen- 
tine 
Republic. 

Austral- 
asia. 

British 

North 

America. 

Other 
Coun- 
tries. 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 

1870 

Not  stuted. 

3,299 

Not  stated. 

(    Not   1 
1  stated  5 

693 

Not  stated. 

72,812 

)    vt    ( 

3,832 

80,636 

1871 

1.896 

2,664 

8,552 

400 

211 

237,160 

f    Not    ) 
{  stated  1 

3,950 

254,833 

1872 

Not    J 

C     Not    3 
I  stated.  1 

2,213 

18,559 

4,711 

2,064 

308 

318,616 

4,258 

350,729 

1873 

1,942 

1,791 

6,289 

10,630 

2,842 

234,695 

134 

2,426 

260,749 

1874       - 

3,421 

2,740 

11,239 

21,562 

1,198 

221,539 

49 

3,475 

265,223 

Annmd  vtenge  \ 
I»7(M            J 

— 

1,896* 

2,708 

7,910§ 

7,413J 

7,070 

1,140§ 

216,964 

91t 

3,588 

242.434 

1875        -         -  1 

3,171 

12,918 

19,941 

15,179 

1,777 

111,731 

2,722 

3,934 

171,373 

1876 

Not     J 

7,186 

9,483 

90,790 

21,773 

4,005 

138,058 

7,574 

4,197 

283,066 

1877 

stated.  1 

Not    . 
1  stated. 

8,733 

6,340 

256,339 

10,637 

187 

176,424 

6,670 

3,673 

469,003 

1878 

[ 

6,063 

10,628 

304,863 

5,340 

5,008 

100,502 

2,761 

5,735 

439,900 

1879 

- 

2,614 

'- 

7,457 

5.725 

444,118 

2,833 

4,029 

93,776 

6,096 

2,329 

567,877 

Annual  av 

f  1876-9 

erage) 

2.514* 

— 

6,322 

9,019 

223,210 

11,152 

3,001 

124,098 

4,965 

3,974 

386,244 

1880 

3,467 

1               f 

6,785 

1,899 

472,086 

13,546 

3,163 

142,280 

7,194 

6,380 

665,800 

1881 

6,039 

1     Not     . 

8,191 

2,042 

361,597 

10,259 

14,516 

158,672 

7,460 

6,706 

675,482 

1882 

2,928 

10,547 

3,050 

318,099 

17,898 

16,320 

161,843 

26,309 

3,587 

560,581 

1883 

1,481 

1,226 

6,011 

3,292 

309,579 

17,180 

9,323 

225,919 

32.434 

3,925 

610,400 

1884 

Anniul  BT 
1880-4 

- 

905 

1,050 

12,644 

2,191 

259,853 

23,348 

4,107 

128,569 

13,967 

4,356 

450,990 

erage) 

2,964 

l,138t 

8,842 

2,495 

344,243 

16,446 

9,486' 

163,457 

17,473 

4,791 

670,651 

1885 

1,030 

1,769 

14,287 

3,600 

261,191 

20,789 

10,298 

198,159 

11,821 

4,815 

527,759 

1886 

1,173 

1,188 

13,113 

2,336 

293,645 

21,880 

19,885 

67,376 

14,049 

7,347 

431,992 

1887 

1,821 

1,245 

11,754 

2,916 

228,823 

20,474 

.  10,787 

167,161 

71,506 

3,752 

620,239 

1888 

3,597 

1,641 

15,564 

3,034 

263,218 

48,187 

8.501 

128,291 

66,204 

4,081 

6+2,318 

1889       - 

2,337 

1,840 

23,680 

4,509 

411,077 

56,836 

9,749 

65,310 

60,977 

5,390 

641,705 

Annual  average  J 
1885-S              ( 

1,992 

1,537 

15,680 

3,279 

291,591 

33,633 

11,844 

123,259 

44,911 

5,077 

532,803 

1890       - 

\ 

1891       - 

1892       - 

1893       - 

1894       - 

1895       - 

1896       - 

1897 

1898 

1899       - 

Subdivided  into  "  B 

eef.   Preserved,  o( 

jherwise 

than  by  Salting  " ;   "  Mutton,  - 

Preserved,  otherw 

ise  than  by  Salting 

J " ;  and 

'  Meat,  other  Sorts  (other  than 

Bacon  and  Hams), 

"  in  these  years. 

See  Tahh 

58  XII.  (a),  (6)  and  (c). 

1900 

; 

1901 

1 

1902       - 

1903       - 

1904       - 

1906       - 

1906 

1907       - 

1908       - 

/ 

*  Figure  for  one  year  only . 
•f  Average  for  two  years  only. 
X  Average  for  three  years  only. 
§  Average  for  four  years  only. 
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TABLE  XII.  (a).— IMPORTS  OF  BEEF,  PRESERVED,  OTHERWISE  THAN  BY  SALTING. 

(A.)   Imports  from  each  Couniry. 


i 

Countries  whence  Imported. 

Years. 

Total. 

1 

United 

Argen- 

Other 

{Germany 

Holland. 

Belgium 

France. 

States. 

Uruguay. 

tine 
Republic. 

asia. 

Canada. 

Coun- 
tries. 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 

Cwts." 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 

1870 

' 

1871 

1872        - 

1873 

1874 

1875       . 

1876 

1877 

1878 

1879 

/        Inc 

ndcd  und< 

;r  the  heac 

I  of  •  Meal 

,  Preserved,  otherwise  tlian  by  Salting," 

in  these  years. 

1880       - 

1881 

1882 

1883 

■ 

1884       - 

1885       - 

1886 

1887 

1888 

1889       - 

J 

1890 

925 

37 

10,526 

379 

465,840 

32,138 

4,612 

30,901 

14,418 

1,322 

551,098 

1891 

313 

499 

14,231 

175 

.371,219 

35,039 

87,059 

33,810 

10,464 

1,436 

654,236 

1892 

846 

143 

5,405 

3,247 

.360,180 

29,501 

104,012 

58,285 

4,846 

1,527 

567,991 

1893       - 

336 

294 

5,605 

235 

286,310 

18,812 

7,075 

62,858 

2,475 

1,727 

385,727 

1894 

470 

10 

6,185 

386 

205,485 

2,473 

1,232 

70,602 

3,672 

541 

291,056 

Annual  average  ) 
1890-4             i 

578 

197 

8,390 

884 

335,807 

23,593 

40,798 

51,291 

7,173 

1,311 

470,022 

1895 

5,483 

63 

6,745 

1,911 

2-53,261 

10,136 

12,213 

170,949 

9,379 

599 

470,739 

1896       -        -  1        628 

722 

6,549 

505 

209,784 

1,567 

12,199 

142,0.-.4 

26,619 

1,348 

401,961 

1897        -        -       1,072 

71 

10,940 

345 

152,611 

1,030 

11,904 

179,187 

14,723 

804 

372,687 

1898        -         -  '      1,615 

394 

8,201 

93 

136,.323 

7,458 

12,851 

104,524 

9,395 

490 

281,344 

1899       -        -  1      2,087 

537 

9,797 

352 

185,068 

876 

17,4.52 

139,750 

9,816 

584 

366,349 

Annual  average  ) 
1895-9             ( 

2,177 

357 

8,446 

641 

187,409 

4,211 

13,324 

147,293 

13,992 

765 

378,616 

1900 

3,543 

312 

13,739 

1,297 

289,106 

10,960 

33,005 

155,762 

9,983 

322 

518,029 

1901 

6,417 

706 

14,408 

218 

330,287 

8,154 

30,109 

58,106 

16,070 

262 

464,727 

1902         - 

5,221 

31 

22,503 

91 

381,431 

46,196 

46,717 

62,611 

11,355 

2,270 

578,426 

1903 

2,318 

63 

38,273 

* 

284,944 

33,.352 

74,739 

12,414 

25,473 

1,039 

472,616 

1904 

1,645 

20 

60,292 

289,637 

9,582 

102,618 

66,877 

23,393 

2,964 

566,918 

Annual  average  ) 
1900-4              » 

3,829 

226 

29.843 

535t 

315,081 

21,649 

57,418 

71,164 

17,265 

1,367 

518,143 

1905 

1,213 

125 

71,307 



321,908 

•8,162  j   95,1.50 

60,711 

38,002 

852 

598,030 

1906         - 

865 

33 

16,321 

— 

173,561 

3,.544  1    41,663 

46,021 

13.185 

1,108 

296,301 

1907 

624 

751 

18,336 

— 

68,618 

2,592      37,417 

26,262 

4,900 

887 

160,386 

1908 

•• 

** 

•« 

** 

** 

•*            #* 

*# 

•* 

*« 

270,841 

Not  separately  distingnished  in  the  years  1903  to  1907.     Included  under  "  Other  Countries." 
t  Average  for  three  years  only.       **  Details  not  yet  available. 


(B.)   Conngnments  from  each  Country. 


Coantries  whence  Consigned  to  the  United  Kingdom. 

Years. 

Germany. 

Holland. 

Belgium. 

France. 

United 
States. 

Uruguay. 

Argen- 
tine 
Republic. 

Austral- 
asia. 

Canada. 

Other 
Coun- 
tries. 

Total. 

1904 
1905 
1906 
1907       - 

CwtB.  / 
981 
688 
477 
550 

Not 
neparately 

dis- 

tinf^iished. 

Included 

under 

"other 

Countries." 

Cwts.  1 

9,543 

■  5,184 

;  4,369 

4,725 

Not 
separately 

diH- 

tinguished. 

Included 

under 

"  Other 

Countries." 

,   Cwts. 
300,031 

.345,886 

182,283 

73,186 

Cwts. 

10,994 

10,009 

4,372 

3,588 

Cwts. 

161,2.50 

160,074 

52,593 

49,919 

Cwts. 
66,877 
60,710 
46,021 
26,287 

Cwts. 

13,057 

14,024 

4,694 

1,257 

Cwts. 
4,185 
1,465 
1,492 

874 

Cwts. 
556,918 
598,030 
296,301 
160,386 
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.APPENDIX  I.  (a) — continued. 


TABLE  XII.  (b).— IMPORTS  OF  MUTTON,  PRESERVED,  OTHERWISE  THAN  BY  SALTING. 

(A.)  Imports  from  each  Country. 


Countries  whence  Imported. 

Tmmt.. 

Diiit«d 
States. 

Argentine 
Republic. 

Australasia. 

Canada. 

-     1 

Other 
Countries. 

ToUl. 

1870  .... 

1871  .... 

1872  .... 

1873  .... 

1874  .... 

1875  .... 

1876  .... 

1877  -        -        -        - 

1878  -        -        -        - 

1879  .... 

1880  -        -        -        - 

1881  -        -        -        - 

1882  ..        -        - 

1883  -        -        -        - 

1884  .        -        -        - 

1885  .... 

1886  -        .        -        - 

1887  .... 

1888  .... 

1889  -        .        -        - 

1890  -        .        -        - 

1891  -        .        -        . 

1892  .... 

1893  .... 

1894  .... 

Cwts. 

Included  ui 

/ 

.5,257 
1,485 
720 
2,014 
3,626 

Cwts. 
ider  the  head 

14,548 
3,880 
2,266 
1,347 

Cwts. 
of  "  Meat,  pres« 

70,201 

46,783 

60,516 

78,140 

106,619 

Cwts. 
rved,  otherwise  ( 

2,809 
2,170 
3.203 
1,406 
1,258 

Cwts. 
than  by  Salting, 

142 
87 
93 
56 
78 

Cwts. 
"  in  these  years. 

78,409 
65,073 
68,412 
83,882 
112,928 

Annual  average,  1890-4 

2,620 

5,610* 

72,452 

2,169 

91 

81,741 

1895  .... 

1896  .... 

1897  .... 

1898  .... 

1899  -        -        -        . 

5,260 
3,636 
3,746 
788 
1,707 

1,876 
2,414 
3,841 
2,286 
566 

191.832 
115,070 

89,936 
113,451 

82,668 

692 

930 

1,016 

1,777 

1,708 

811 
501 
483 
12 
646 

200,471 
122,551 

99,022 
118,314 

87,295 

Annual  average,  1896-9 

3,027 

2,197              118,591 

1,225        1            491 

125,531 

1900  .... 

1901  -         -         -         - 

1902  .... 

1903  ...        - 

1904  .... 

2,506 
5,655 
4,652 
6,382 
3,272 

1,318 

689 

173 

9,358 

11,381 

56,726 
64,653 
74,097 
22,697 
11,910 

3,905 
.3,565 
2,603 
4,016 
3,766 

8 

422 

3,971 

6,801 

5,548 

64,462 
64,884 
85,496 
49,154 
36,877 

Annual  average,  1900-4 

4,493 

4,584 

43,976                   3,571 

3,350 

59,975 

1905  .... 

1906  -         -         -         . 

1907  .... 

1908  -        .        .        .  1 

4,394 
1,134 

136 

•• 

1,220 

530 

9,358 

*• 

21,572                  2,612 

34,163        '              130 

28,880                        32 

**■■                       •* 

313 

12,486 

814 
«« 

30,111 
48,443 
39,220 
66,106 

*  Average 

for  four  years 

only.     **  Details 

not  yet  available 

(B.)   Consignments  from  each 

Country. 

Countries  whence  Consigned  to  the  United  Kingdom. 

Years. 

United 
States. 

^u"bt^         Australasia. 

1 

Co^ttL. 

Total. 

1904        -        -        .        - 
1906        ...        - 

1906  -        -        -        . 

1907  -        -        -        - 

Cwts. 
3.362 
4,552 
1,123 

168 

Cwts.                Cwts.                  Cwts.                  Cwts. 
11,381                n,91<.i                   3,676        1         5,548 

1,525              21,572                  2,454        !               8 
580               34,163                      141                12,486 

9,358               28,880                    —            j            814 

Cwts. 
35,877 
30,111 
48,443 
39,220 

APPENDIX  r.   (a) — continued. 
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TABLE  XII.  (<•).— IMPORTS  OF  MEAT,  OTHER  .SORTS  (OTHER  THAN  BACON  AND  HAMS). 

(A.)   Imports  from  each  Coun,try. 


Countries  wheuee  Imported. 

Years. 

Germany. 

Holland. 

Belgium. 

p...,„„„       United 
^"'"™-      States. 

Uruguay. 

Argen- 
tine 
Republic. 

Austra- 
lasia. 

Canada. 

Other 
Coun- 
tries. 

Total. 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 

1870       - 
1871 
1872 

1873       - 
1874 

1875       - 

1876 

1877 

1878 

1879 

- 

Inclu 

ded  under 

the  head  c 

)f  "  Meat,  Preserved, 

otherwise 

than  by  Salting,"  in 

these  years.          ] 

1880  - 

1881  - 
1882 

1883  - 

1884  - 

1885       - 
1886 
1887 

1888        - 
1889 

1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 

928 
1,516 
1,089 

862 
1,266 

1,414 
1,256 
1,632 
1,624 
1,263 

6.022 
6,848 
5,302 
4,242 
6,028 

2,374 
2,146 
2,102 
2,995 
2,372 

53,763 
75,117 
74,227 
63,524 
68,394 

7,126 
7,315 
8,651 
7,962 
9,234 

6,171 
18,397 
22,278 
16,899 
13,091 

18,971 
32,359 
41,499 
25,249 
43,965 

4,620 
8,737 
2.978 
2,458 
2,320 

8,915 
3,362  . 
3,340 
6,376 
3,459 

105,304 
156,953 
163,098 
121,191 
150,382 

Annnal  average 
1890-1 

1,132 

1,436 

5,488 

2,398 

65,006 

8,058 

15,167 

32,389 

4,223 

4,090 

139,386 

1895 
1896 
1897 
1898 
1899 

1,466 
1,682 
1,797 
3,707 
2,343 

1,428 
1,.397 
2,186 
1,226 
2,477 

3,633 
4,055 
3,827 
5,688 
8,295 

2,275 
2,465 
2,533 
3,229 
4,560 

81,4«0 

76,522 

83,264 

103,412 

106,763 

10,925 
6,888 

11,900 
8,426 
9,867 

13,768 

12,242 

10,738 

7,124 

7,239 

62,774 
61,213 
71,583 
35.051 
47,592 

3,692 
10,111 
8,399 
6,381 
7,-584 

3,502 
1,663 
1,748 
2,035 

2,057 

184,943 
177,238 
197,975 
175,279 

198,777 

Annual  avenge  ) 
1IS9.V-9             i 

2,199 

1,743 

5,100 

.3,012 

90,088 

9,601 

10,222 

65,643 

7,033 

2,201 

186,842 

1900 
1901 
1902 
1903 
1904        - 

3,683 
2,586 
2,654 
2,277 
1,731 

3.209 
2,473 
2,676 
1,550 
2,383 

9,965 
16,529 
11,479 

8,016 
12,216 

5,393 
6,366 
7,538 
6,488 
4,716 

128,251 
123,676 
151,176 
120,812 
105,112 

10,530 
10,125 
10,405 
10,188 
16,370 

7,603 

13,556 

14,469 

8,428 

8,444 

48,400 
53,387 
38,690 
68,854 
t    67,831 

1 

3.928 

8,908 

6,326 

17,588 

10,080 

'    2,490 
2,134 
2,033 
2,693 
2,331 

223,452 
239,737 
247,434 
245,794 
220,223 

.\nnaal  average ) 
19(10-4               f 

2,586 

2,468 

11,641 

6,900 

125,805 

11,324 

10,498 

53,432 

9,366 

2,316 

236,326 

1905 
1906 

1907       - 
1908 

1,634 
841 
744 

•• 

2,704 
2,412 
2,794 

•• 

12,408 
9,098 
!      7.684 
1      •• 

4,247 
3,947 
3,295 

•• 

107,072 
71,582 
67,117 

•• 

12,512 
17,178 
16.266 

«« 

9,428 
5,867 
4,526 

«* 

1    30,006 

1    16,447 

1.678 

«» 

21,282 
14,078 
11,376 

«• 

1,596 
1,230 
1,429 

204,888 
142,680 
116,899 
128,721 

•*  Details  not  yet  available. 


(B.) 

C( 

mngnments  from  each  Country. 

Conutries  whence  Consigned  to  the  United  Kingdom. 

Years. 

Qermany. 

Holland. 

Belgium.    France.      ^^^^ 

1 

Uruguay. 

Argen- 
tine 
Republic. 

Austra- 
lasia. 

Canada. 

Other 
Coun- 
tries. 

Total. 

Cwte. 

1904  -         -        2.764 

1905  -         -        3,069 
19()6       -        -  i     2,244 
1907       -        -       2,699 

1 
Cwt«.   '    Cwts. 
2,095        1,501 
2,315        1,194 
2.141        1,437 
2,207        1,88« 

Cwts. 
3,993 
3,513 
2,945 
2,350 

Cwts. 
109,917 
116,333 

78,757 
74,716 

Cwts. 
16,126 
12,840 
17,-550 
16,703 

Cwts.       Cwts.       CwtB. 
16,756  :    57,975        5,390 
18,693  i   32,005      12,021 
11,224      16,447        6,935 
7,692        1,678        3,777 

Cwts. 
3,706 
2.906 
3,000 
3,291 

Cwts. 
220,223 
204,888 
142,680 
116,899 
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APPENDIX  I.  (h). 

(Tablm  Prepakbd  at  the  Irish  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Technical  Instruction.) 

ANIMALS  EXPORTED  PKOM  IRELAND. 
Table  I. — Number  of  Animals  exported  from  Ireland  to  Great  Britain  and  the  Isle  of  Man  during  each 

of  the  Years  from  1878  to  1907,  inclusive. 


OATTLB. 

SHEEP. 

SWINE. 

OXm,  B01,LS,  ARC  COWB. 

Fat 

Store 

Tmt. 

Store  Cattle 

Total. 

tor 

CHlTeg. 

Total. 

Sheep. 

Lambs. 

Total. 

Swine. 

Swine. 

Fat 
Cattle. 

Fattening 
or  Brt-eding 

Other 
CatUe. 

Total. 

Pnr|>ose». 

, 

1878 

245,944 

417.012 

4,954 

667,910 

61,590 

729,500 

446.812 

196,371 

643,183 

401.168 

69,391 

470,559 

1879 

247.897 

.320.398 

6,845 

575,140 

66.470 

641,610 

.'i07,021 

166.780 

673.801 

371,079 

68,684 

429,663 

1880 

232,905 

417,862 

2,819 

653,586 

68.488 

722,074 

.503,328 

212,007 

715,336 

.333,6.53 

39,237 

372,890 

1881 

279,125 

251,4.38 

3,701 

634.264 

37,832 

672,096 

417.257 

162,207 

579,464 

349,.533 

33,463 

382,996 

1882 

291.777 

428.364 

3,006 

723,147 

59,720 

782.867 

394.610 

164,566 

559,166 

453,443 

49,463 

502,906 

1883 

229,603 

278,934 

1,819 

510.356 

46,984 

657,340 

312,286 

148,621 

469,907 

433,793 

27,224 

461,017 

1884 

256,026 

387.684 

2.220 

644.930 

71.580 

716,610 

365,466 

177,819 

533,286 

437.227 

19,461 

456,678 

1885 

243.356 

34;»,370 

1,894 

.•)88.620 

62.326 

640,946 

430,447 

198,682 

629,129 

370.639 

27,956 

398,694 

1886 

285,257 

389.680 

1,247 

676,184 

42.074 

718.268 

494,166 

240,296 

734,461 

-391,610 

29,782 

421,292 

1887 

331.148 

303.314 

2.283  1636,745 

32,989 

669.734 

321,823 

227,015 

648.838 

438,1-55 

42,771 

480,926 

1888 

282..5t>0 

406.339 

2,941 

691.840 

47.702 

739,.M2 

401,016 

237,079 

638,094 

496,680 

49.318 

-541..998 

1889 

248.372 

373.328 

1.432 

623.132 

47,376 

670,608 

373,926 

240,446 

614,371 

428,103 

46,448 

473,651 

1890 

216.3+1 

361.216 

1.152 

678,709 

63.463 

632,162 

389,061 

250,401 

639,462 

513,417 

59.745 

60-3,162 

1891 

240,243 

323,608  - 

8.985 

667,836 

63,576 

631,412 

570,156 

324,386 

894,-542 

469,-596 

43,990 

503,-586 

1892 

256,538 

305,421 

6,278 

568.237 

56,312 

624,-549 

714,304 

370,424 

1,084,728 

4.57,977 

42,974 

-500,961 

1893 

316,.384 

319,181  ! 

8,473 

644.038 

45,349 

689.387 

705,632 

404,666 

1,110,187 

405,244 

51,329 

456,578 

1894 

330,842 

423,314 

7,805 

761,961 

66,881 

827,842 

674,613 

384,368 

958,981 

516,647 

69,335 

584,982 

1»96 

302,723 

415.274  i 

5,622 

72.3,619 

68,579 

792,198 

3.52,210 

303,893 

656,103 

500.700 

46,520 

547.220 

1896 

274,677 

360,310 

3,837 

628,824 

53,452 

682,276 

397,633 

343,607 

741,240 

674,677 

35,912 

610,689 

1897 

259,310 

419,992 

5,043 

684,345 

62,524 

746,869 

436,609 

373,666 

810,264 

653,469 

41,862 

695,331 

1898 

278,844 

461,607  1 

4101 

744,662 

59,612 

804,164 

449,768 

387,070 

836,838 

566,723 

32,072 

588,796 

1899 

278,220 

44^,466  1 

6,219 

727,896 

46,099 

772,994 

452.214  1423,664 

875,878 

650,850 

37,710 

688,560 

1900 

276,450 

427,891  . 

7,442 

710,783 

34.736 

745,619 

478,081  i 

384,182 

862.263 

673,847 

41,366 

715,202 

1901 

261,800 

345,278  ; 

6.269 

613.347 

29,740 

643,087 

484,741 

362,477 

847,218 

669,233 

.36,916 

596,149 

1902 

307,068 

667,435 

10,636 

875,128 

85,223 

960,361 

699,485 

458,468 

1,057,943 

603,176 

'M,S66 

638,041 

1903 

246.965  i 

557,254 

6.724 

810,933 

87,603 

898.536 

•144,763 

.383,817 

828,580 

-541,601 

28,319 

669,920 

1904  1 

232.286  i 

471.047 

6,896 

710,229 

62,968 

773,197 

373,157 

368,4;<6 

741,693 

478,922 

26,325 

505,247 

1906 

225.030  j 

456,361 

6.206 

687,696 

62,338  : 

749,934 

351,389 

362,453 

703,842 

362,791 

1,032 

363,823 

1906 

240.617  i 

474,230  i 

5,897 

720,744 

55,537  1 

776,281  293,626 

365,796 

659,422 

409,510 

19,920 

429,430 

1907 

292.337  ; 

493.565  ! 

6,221  792,113  1 

60,897  1 

843,010  317,167 

346,196  i 

663.363 

448,678 

33,329  1 

481,907 

ANIMALS  IMPORTED  INTO  IRELAND. 

Table  II. — Number  of  Animals  Imported  into  Ireland  from  Great  Britain  and  the  Isle  of  Man 
during  each  of  the  Years  from  1878  to  1907,  inclusive. 


CATTLE. 

SHEEP. 

SWINB. 

OxBir,  Bulls,  ahd  Cows. 

Fat 

Store 

Tear. 

Store  Cattle 

Fat 

Cattle- 

for 

Fattening 

or  Breeding 

Porposea. 

Other 

Cattle. 

Total. 

Calyea. 

Total. 

Sheep. 

Lambs. 

Total. 

Swine. 

Swine. 

Total. 

1878 

441 

407 

7 

855 

826 

1,681 

11,406 

7.449 

18,855 

248 

66 

314 

1879 

802 

679 

73 

1.464 

971 

2,426 

14,854 

1,764 

16,618 

105 

42 

147 

1880 

1,291 

562 

1 

1,854 

486 

2,339 

17,017 

4,433 

21,450 

12 

230 

242 

1881 

280 

310 

1 

591 

34 

625 

23.977 

6,756 

30,732 

1 

373 

374 

1882 

1 

302 

— 

303 

40 

.343 

24,004 

3,892 

27.896 

2 

37 

39 

1883 

7 

26 

— 

32 

3 

36 

1.966 

2,846 

4,812 

— 

8 

8 

1884 

176 

254 

— 

430 

18 

448 

22,831 

4.697 

27,629 

2 

28 

30 

1885 

1,293 

552 

1 

1.846 

114 

1,960 

26,009 

1,716 

27,725 

29 

79 

108 

1886 

478 

626 

— 

1,103 

129 

1.232 

16,958 

4,896 

21,854 

3 

131 

134 

1887 

152 

438 

— 

590 

39 

629 

16,077 

18,961 

34,038 

10 

149 

159 

1888 

17 

180 

•  — 

197 

24 

221 

21,078 

19,051 

40,129 

2 

151 

153 

1889 

11 

405 

— 

416 

62 

468 

18.994 

20,797 

39,791 

7 

154 

161 

1890 

— 

452 

— 

452 

768 

1,210 

14925 

19,362 

34,287 

2 

137 

139 

1891 

1 

268 

4 

273 

83 

366 

9.320 

6,169 

15,489 

15 

143 

168 

1892 

— 

106 

— 

106 

6 

112 

3,627 

3,384 

7,011 

1 

29 

30 

1893 

— 

326 

2 

328 

31 

359 

7,296 

.3,112 

10,408 

10 

149 

169 

1894 

4 

208 

— 

212 

22 

234 

9,098 

8,699 

17,697 

— 

6 

6 

1895 

— 

329 

1 

330 

32 

362 

11,006 

6,431 

17,437 

— 

— 

— 

1896 

— 

;J69 

— 

359 

32 

391 

13,905 

11,662 

26,567 

— 

28 

28 

1897 

— 

469 

— 

459 

39 

498 

18,641 

4,663 

23,194 

— 

57 

67 

1898 

— 

384 

— 

384 

37 

421 

20,660 

3,960 

24,610 

— 

126 

126 

1899 

— 

548 

— 

548 

103 

661 

26,858 

12,627 

39,386 

— 

9 

9 

1900 

— 

139 

— 

139 

23 

162 

1,876 

35 

1,911 

— 

6 

6 

1901 

— 

550 

— 

660 

62 

612 

20,639 

10,606 

31,245 

2 

45 

47 

1902 

2 

644 

2 

648 

63 

711 

16,629 

7,055 

23,684 

3 

25 

28 

1903 

16 

612 

— 

627 

39 

666 

31,790 

12,742 

44,632 

1 

22 

23 

1904 

— 

608 

—  ' 

608 

31 

639 

29,695 

8,608 

38,303 

5 

19 

24 

1905 

— 

584 

— 

684 

47 

631 

34,101 

8,722 

42,823 

9 

14  j 

23 

1906 

— 

428 

— 

428 

30 

468 

45,921 

8,432 

54,363 

3 

68 

71 

1907 

7 

647 

4 

658 

60 

718 

46,606 

16,096 

62,702 

7 

21 

28 
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III. 

Table  showing  the  Quantities  and  Values  of  Live  and  Dead  Meat  expokted  from  Ireland  during  each  of 

the  years  1904,  1905,  1906,  and  1907. 


Quantities. 

Values. 

1904. 

1905. 

1906. 

1907. 

1904. 

1905. 

1906. 

1907. 

Cattle  Fat     - 
Stores 
Calves 
Other 

No. 

232,286 
471,047 

62,968 
6,896 

No. 

225,030 
466,361 

62,338 
6,205 

No. 
240,617 
474,230 

55,637 
5,897 

No. 
292,337 

493,655 

50,897 

6,221 

£ 
3,844,333 
6,120,281 
327,434 

20,688 

£ 

3,577,977 

5,019,971 

311,690 

18,615 

£ 

3,749,616 

5,101,924 

277,685 

17,691 

£ 

4,622,579 

5,523,703 

254,485 

18,663 

Total  Cattle  - 

773,197 

749,934 

776,281 

843,010 

9,312,736 

8,928,253 

9,146,915 

10,419,430 

Sheep  -         -         -        - 
Lambs  -         -         -         - 

373,167 
368,436 

351,389 
352,463 

293,626 
366,796 

317,167 
346,196 

746,314 
689,498 

758,415 
489,028 

681,467 
562,411 

730,806  ■ 
536,604 

Total  Sheep  and  Lambs 

741,693 

703,842 

659,422 

663,363 

1,335,812 

1,247,443 

1,243,868 

1,267,410 

Swine  Fat     - 
Store- 

478,922 
26,326 

362,791 
1,032 

409,610 
19,920 

448,578 
33,329 

1,676,227 
65,812 

1,269,769 
2,322 

1,433,285 

44,820 

1,570,023 
66,668 

Total    Swine 

.505,247 

363.823 

429,430 

481,907 

1,742,039 

1,272,091 

1,478,105 

1,636,681 

Total    Live  Meat  - 

2,020,037 

1,817,599 

1,866,133 

1,988,280 

12,390,-587 

11,447,787 

11,868,888 

]3,323,.521 

Beef     .        -         -         - 

Mutton 

Pork     .         -         -         - 

Bacon  -        -         -        - 

Hams   -         -        -        - 

Other  Dead  Meat- 

cwts. 
6,047 

45,293 
780,406 
121,061 
173,936 

cwts. 
6,784 

43,769 
712,984 
107,014 
164,027 

cwts. 
5,996 

51,006 
721,130 
116,920 
175,052 

cwts. 
2,150 

45,846 
859,608 
120,021 
176,810 

£ 

16,326 

106,439 
1,961,013 

484,244 
187,889 

£ 
18,062 

102,867 

2,067,654 

470,862 

172,1.55 

£ 

15,964 

119,864 

2,163,390 

521,640 

212,720 

£ 

6,913 

107,738 

2,492,863 

604,088 

209,739 

Total  Dead  Meat  - 

1,126,741 

1,034,578 

1,069,104 

1,203,436 

2,745,911 

2.831,690 

3,033,578 

3,320,341 

Total  Live  and  Dead 
Meat  - 

— 

— 

— 

— 

15,136,498 

14,279,377 

14,902,466 

16,643,862 

IV. 

Table  showing  the  Quantities  and  Values  op  Live  and  Dead  Meat  imported  into  Ireland  during  each 

of  the  years  1904,  1906,  1906  and  1907. 


QuAUTrrr. 

Values. 

1904.       1         1905.                1906. 

1907. 

1904. 

1906. 

1906. 

1907. 

Cattle  -        -        -         - 

No.       1       No. 
639    j          631 

No. 
458 

No. 
718 

£ 

18,401 

£ 

17,766 

£    ^ 

12,990 

£ 

20,040 

Sheep  -         -         -         - 
Lambs  -         -        -        - 

29,696         34,101 

8,608           8,722 

45,921 
8,4.32 

46,606 
16,096 

69,390 
13,773 

74,4-54 
12,102 

■  108,680 
12,964 

107,388 
24,949 

Total  Sheep  and  Lambs 

38,:J03    j     42,823 

.54,353 

62,702 

73,163 

86,556 

121,644 

132,337 

Swine  -         -         -         - 

24                 23 

71 

28 

53 

55 

284 

112 

Total  Live  Meat   - 

1 

— 

— 

91,617 

104,366 

134,918 

152,489 

Beef      .... 

Mutton 

Pork     .         -         -         - 

Bacon* 

Haras* 

Pigs  Heads  - 

Other  Dead  Meat          - 

cwts. 

94,732 

10,914 

8,457 

6.58,623 

26,.580 
107,172 

67,616 

cwts. 

132,149 

40,721 

4,646 

732,042 
.35,019 
94,639 

112,967 

cwts. 
132,863 

62,136 

2,6.54 

794,680 

,33,916 
100,229 

68,901 

cwts. 
81,964 
66,040 
14,160 

773,.547 
27,514 

138,012 
56,612 

£ 

146,835 

21,828 

8,013 

1,547,764 

63,960 

75,020 

114,.507 

£ 

234,564 

78,388 

4,394 

1,702,497 

82,879 

66,177 

172,163 

£ 
235,832 
116,.505 
1,720 
2,10.5,717 
90,726 
70,160 
15.5,080 

£ 

148,560 

123,676 

7,930 

2,146,593 

78,759 

96,608 

120,262 

Total  Dead  Meat  - 

973,094       1,152,083 

1,19.5,379 

1,156,739 

1,977,917 

2,341,062 

2,775,740 

2,722,288 

Total  of  Live  and  ) 
Dead  Meat  -       j  i 

— 

— 

2,069,534 

2,445,428 

2,910,6.58 

2,874,777 

*  It  is  understood  that  additional   quantities  of  Bacon  and  Hams  were  im])0i'ted  under  the  heading  of 

■"  Provisions    and    Groceries."  The  ([iiaiitities    and    estimated    values    of    the    goods    imjjorted    under    this 
heading  were: — 

1904  -  .  -        80,204  cwts.         ■  .        Valued  at  £166,423 

1905  .  .  .        66.429      „            -  -             „        „  £131,751 

1906  .  .  -        82,298      „            -  -              „        „   £189,286 

1907  -  -  -        66,007      „            .  -             „        „  £155,116 

«  33 
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Table  showing  the  Monthly  Impobts  of  Cattle,  Fhesh  Beef  ,and  Fresh  Mutton  into  the  United 
Kingdom  from  all  Foi-eign  and  Colonial  Countries,  and  the  Monthly  Exports  of  Fat  and  Store  Cattle  from 
Ireland  during  the  Year  1907. 


Exports  from  Ireland. 

Imports  into 

the  United  Kingdom  fp.om  all 

MONTH. 

FOREIGK 

AND   C0L0SI.\L   CotlNTRlES. 

Cattle. 

■if^ 

Fresh  Mutton. 

Fresh  Beef. 

Cattle. 

Fat. 
No. 

Store. 

CwtF. 

Cwts. 

No. 

No. 

January         ... 

354,760 

608,197 

39.286 

25,567 

20,970 

February 

343,»43 

414,663 

37,863 

18,700 

19,334 

March    -        .        -        . 

444,674 

439,274 

39,266 

18,321 

31,457 

April     .... 

446,358 

630,945 

36.777 

14,491 

37,547 

May       .... 

440,941 

525,299 

37,532 

9,546 

35,604 

June      .... 

425,-593 

425,103 

43,378 

12,809 

37,780 

July       .... 

421,170 

500,592 

44,106 

22,498 

29,160 

August .... 

447,953 

592,703 

45,306 

33,354 

45,126 

September     - 

338,254 

495,668 

37,465 

34,214 

48,790 

Octolier 

368,858 

620,622 

39,807 

36,364 

81,535 

November 

238,811 

366,478 

34,831 

40,502 

75,538 

December 

330,827 

415,459 
5,736,003 

36,418 

25,973 

30,714 

Total    -    - 

4,-592,142 

472.015 

292,339 

493,555 
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APPENDIX    II. 


(StATiSTiOAL  Tables  prepared  at  the  Board  of  Agriculture  and  Fisheries.) 

TABLE  I. — Monthly  Average  Prices  of  Fat  Stock  in  Great  Britain. 

(Compiled  from  the  "  Keturn  of  Market  Prices  "  published  weekly  by  the 
Board  of  Agriculture  and  Fisheries.) 


(a)  Cattle. — Polled  Scots,  England  and  Wales.     Per  stone  of  14  lbs.  dead  weight. 


First  Quality. 

Second  Quality. 

Month. 

1904. 

1905. 

1906. 

1007. 

1908. 

190t. 

1905. 

1906. 

1907. 

1908. 

January 

February 

March 

April 

May  - 

June   -     -    - 

July  - 

August  -     -    - 

September 

October 

November   - 

December 

>.    d. 

7  7 
7  6 
7  6 
7  7 

7  8 

8  4 
8  1 

7  10 

8  0 
7  8 
7  8 
7  11 

*.  d. 
7  8 
7  8 
7  7 
7  8 
7  10 

7  n 

7  10 
7  8 
7  9 
7  9 
7  10 
7  9 

*.  d. 
7  9 
7  7 
7  8 
7  7 
7  8 
7  11 
7  11 
7  8 
7  5 
7  3 

7  n 

8  1 

H.    d. 
7  11 
7  11 
7  11 

7  11 

8  1 
8  4 
8  4 
7  10 
7  8 
7  7 
7  6 
7  9 

1.  d. 
8  1 
8  0 
8  0 
8  0 
8  3 
8  8 
8  3 
8  2 

8  0 

7  10 

8  0 

7  2 
6  11 

6  10 

7  1 
7  5 
7  7 
7  7 
7  6 
7  7 
7  3 
7  3- 
7  6 

7  5 
7  4 
7  4 
7  4 
7  6 
7  7 
7  4 
7  2 
7  4 
7  3 
7  1 
7  4 

1.    d. 

7     2 
7  2 
7  5 
7  5 
7  7 
7  6 
7  5 
7  2 
7  0 
7  2 
T  4 

7  5 
7  6 
7  7 
7  9 

7  10 

8  2 
8  1 
7  7 

7  3 
7  4 
7  3 

f.    d. 
7  9 
7  10 
7  6 
7  6 

7  9 

8  3 
7  11 

7  n 
7  y 

7  7 
7  (! 
7  10 

Year   - 

7  9 

7  9 

7  8 

7  11 

8  2 

7  4 

7  4 

7  4 

7  7 

7  9 

(6)  Cattle. — Polled  Scots,  Scotland.    Per  cwt.  live  weight. 


.January 

February 

March 

April 

May  • 

June 

July    - 

August 

September 

October     - 

November 

December 

Y^ear 


*.  d. 

». 

d. 

$.    d. 

*. 

d. 

*. 

d. 

*. 

d. 

>.     d. 

36  2 

37 

3 

36  5 

37 

4 

38 

5 

33 

6 

34  5 

S.i  4 

36 

5 

36  3 

37 

3 

37 

11 

.32 

8 

33  8 

34  10 

36 

9 

36  1 

37 

1 

37 

10 

32 

6 

33  11 

35  2 

37 

2 

36  6 

37 

6 

38 

2 

32 

10 

34  6 

36  0 

37 

1 

36  4 

37 

8 

38 

8 

33 

8 

34  3 

39  3 

37 

0 

37  8 

39 

11 

39 

5 

36 

10 

34  5 

39  9 

36 

10 

37  9 

39 

9 

39 

6 

37 

2 

34  4 

39  0 

36 

7 

37  4 

39 

2 

39 

6 

36 

3 

33  7 

38  5 

37 

2 

37  0 

37 

9 

39 

4 

3.5 

2 

33  8 

38  7 

36 

10 

36  8 

37 

8 

39 

11 

34 

9 

33  9 

38  0 

36 

6 

37  2 

38 

4 

39 

8 

34 

5 

33  6 

37  8 

37 

2 

38  1 

38 

10 

40 

5 

34 

3 

33  10 

37  4 

36 

11 

36  11 

38 

2 

39 

1 

.34 

6 

34  0 

t. 
33 
33 
33 
33 
33 
34 
34 
34 
33 
32 
33 
34 


d.    1 

4 
1 

2  I 
6 
5 
9 
9 
3 
8 
11 
5 
1 


33  8 


t.  d. 
33  10 
33  9 

33  10 

34  3 
3i  ,'-, 
36  8 
3fi  6 

35  9 
34  4 

33  10 

34  4 
34  10 


34  8 


(rf)  Sheep. — Downs,  England  and  Wales.     Per  lb.  dead  weight. 


January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

AugnHt 

September 

October 

November 

Decern  ber 

Year 


d. 

8i 
8J 
8i 
8» 
8| 
81 
81 
8i 
81 
8J 
81 
8} 


H 


d. 
9 
9 

9 
9 

8i 
8i 
8i 
8J 
84 
8i 


8» 


d. 
9 

n 

9J 

8| 
8J 
8J 
8J 
8i 
8i 
8i 


8| 


9J 

9* 

8i 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 


9 
9 

8i 

81 

8i 

»k 

8i 

8 

8 

8 

7i 


Si 


d. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

71 

8J 

8i 

81 

n 

8i 

8i 

8J 

8 

8i 

8J 

8J 

H 

8i 

8 

8i 

8 

8 

8 

H 

8 

n 

7f 

8i 

8 

7i 

7| 

»k 

V| 

n 

7J 

8i 

8 

n 

8 

8i 

7J 

8 

8 

8J 

8 

8 

8i 

8J 

1   «i 

« 

8i 

8i 

8 

8 

8 

8i 

s.  d. 

35  2 

34  8 

34  8 

35  1 

35  7 

36  4 
36  6 
.35  11 
35  6 
35  10 

35  9 

36  7 


35     8 


d. 

81 

8i 

8i 

8 

7i 

7i 

7.i- 

7i 

7 
7 


7J 


58290. 


1250.— 5/09.     Wt.  L.  2626.         E.  &  S, 
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Table  I. — continued. 
(e)  Sheep.— Cko88-Bbedo,  Scotland.     Per  lb.  dead  weight. 


First  QuaUty. 

Second  Quality. 

Month. 

1904. 

1905. 

1906. 

1907. 

1908. 

1904. 

1905. 

1906. 

1907. 

1908. 

J 

d. 

rf. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

«       •       1 

8J 

8| 

8)        1 

91 
9 

9 

9 
9 
91 

9} 
9.1 
91 

91 
91 
9} 

71 

8 

8 

81 

81 
81 

81 
81 
8} 

81      1 
8} 

81      1 

81 
8} 

April 

10 

n 

9 

10 
10 
10 

91 
101 
10 

9} 
9 

81 
91 
91 

81 
8 

71 

9 
9 
9 

81 
9        i 

81 

8 

8 

July 

9 

4 

9} 

91 

8i 

81 

71 

81 

81 

7| 

9 

»i 

9i 

91 

81 

81 

7i 

81 

8i 

7: 

SepUmljer 
October 

9 
9 

8| 
8} 

9i 

81 
9 

8 
8 

81 
8 

8 
7| 

81 

81 

8 
7f 

71 
71 

Novemljer 

9 

8} 

91 

9 

8 

8 

8 

81 

8 

7 

December 

9i 

9 

9J     . 

»1 

« 

81 

8 

81 

8 

7 

Year- 

n 

81 

9i 

9i 

81 

81 

8 

81 

81 

71 

(/)B 

aeon  Pj 

g'S. — England  and  Wales.     Per  stone  of  14  lbs. 

dead  weight. 

».  d. 

s.  d. 

t.  d. 

s.  d. 

«.  d. 

«.  d. 

s.  d. 

A  d. 

(.  d. 

*.  d. 

Januftrv    .        -        - 

fi    7 

5    8 

6  11 

6     8 

6     4 

5    2 

6    4 

6    6 

6    4 

5  11 

February 

6    6 
6    7 

6    1 
6    3 

7     1 
7     2 

6  10 

7  0 

6     3 
6     1 

5    2 
.5    3 

5    8 
5  11 

6    8 
6    9 

6    5 

6     7 

5     9 
5     8 

April 
May 
June  -            -            - 

5     7 

6    5 

7     2 

6  10 

6     1 

5     2 

6    0 

6    9 

6    4 

5     8 

5     6 

6    6 

6  11 

6    9 

5  11 

5     2 

6     0 

6     6 

6    4 

5     6 

6     6 

6    6 

6  10 

6    8 

5  10 

5     2 

5  11 

6     .5 

6    4 

5     3 

Julv 

5     6 

6    4 

6     9 

6    8 

6     0 

!       5     3 

5     9 

6     3 

6    3 

5     6 

August 
Septemljer 

5     8 

6    7 

6  11 

6  10 

6     4 

5     5 

6     1 

;     6   5 

6    4 

5     9 

5  10 

6    8 

6  11 

6    9 

6     6 

5     6 

6    4 

6     6 

6    3 

6     0 

October 

5     9 

6    9 

6  10 

6    6 

6     4 

.5     5 

6    4 

6     5 

6    0 

5  10 

November 

5     7 

6  11 

6    8 

6    4 

fi     3 

5     3 

6    6 

6    4 

5  11 

5     9 

December 

5     7 

6  10 

6    7 

6     5 

6     2 

5     3 

6    6 

6    2 

5  11 

5     8 

Year  -       - 

.     »' 

6    5 

6  11 

6    8 

6     2 

5     3 

6    0 

6    6 

6    3 

5    8 

TABLE  II. — MoKTHLY  Average  Prices  of  Dead  Meat  in  Great  Britain. 

(Compiled  from  the  "  Return  of  Market  Prices  "  piiblislied  weekly  by  the 
Board  of  Agriculture  and  Fisheries.) 


(a)  Beef.- 

-Scotch 

Shokt 

Sides. 

Per  cwt. 

s. 

d. 

«.  d. 

t. 

d. 

>. 

d. 

». 

d. 

«. 

d. 

«. 

d. 

t. 

d. 

t. 

d. 

«.     d. 

January    - 

60 

6 

62     0 

59 

6 

61 

0 

63 

0 

57 

0 

59 

6 

66 

0 

58 

0 

60    0 

February 

58 

6 

60     6 

58 

6 

60 

0 

62 

6 

56 

0    1 

66 

0 

56 

6 

67 

0 

58     6 

March   - 

58 

6 

60     6 

59 

6 

60 

6 

60 

6 

56 

0 

67 

0 

oo 

0 

57 

0 

58     6 

April 
May       - 

60 

6 

62     0 

59 

0 

61 

0 

63 

U 

57 

0 

59 

0 

56 

6 

58 

6 

61     0 

62 

0 

62     0 

69 

0 

61 

0 

63 

6 

68 

6 

59 

6 

56 

0 

57 

6 

60     6 

June  - 

66 

6 

62     6 

64 

0 

64 

0 

69 

0 

62 

0 

59 

0 

59 

0 

62 

0 

66     0 

July       - 

69 

0 

64     6 

63 

6 

66 

0 

70 

6 

64 

0 

59 

6 

60 

6 

62 

0 

67     6 

Aujjusl 

66 

6 

62     6 

63 

0 

63 

6 

68 

0 

63 

0 

59 

0 

60 

6 

60 

6 

64     0 

September 

66 

6 

62     6 

62 

6 

63 

0 

68 

0 

62 

0 

58 

0 

59 

6 

60 

6 

63     (> 

Octolxjr 

66 

6 

63     0 

62 

6 

64 

6 

69 

0 

63 

0 

58 

6 

67 

6 

60 

6 

66     0 

November 

65 

6 

60     6 

63 

0 

64 

6 

67 

0 

59 

6 

58 

0 

59 

0 

60 

6 

62     6 

December 

64 

0 

62     0 

63 

6 

63 

0 

70 

0 

59 

6 

59 

0 

59 

6 

59 

6 

66     0 

Year 

63 

6 

62     0 

61 

6 

62 

6 

66 

0 

60 

0 

58 

6 

58 

0 

69 

6 

63     0 

(6)  Beef. — Scotch  Long  Sides.    Per  cwt. 


$. 

d. 

(. 

d. 

t. 

d. 

f. 

d. 

f. 

d. 

*. 

d. 

». 

d. 

$. 

d. 

t. 

d. 

*.    d. 

January    • 

63 

0 

66 

0 

63 

6 

54 

6 

57 

0 

48 

6 

61 

0 

49 

6 

61 

6 

62     C 

February 

62 

0 

53 

0 

53 

0 

53 

0 

56 

0 

48 

0 

48 

6 

60 

0 

60 

0 

52     0 

March    - 

50 

6 

62 

6 

62 

6 

52 

6 

55 

6 

47 

0 

49 

0 

49 

6 

49 

0 

52    n 

April 

52 

0 

53 

0 

51 

6 

54 

6 

56 

0 

48 

0 

60 

0 

49 

0 

51 

6 

53     6 

Way       - 

63 

0 

63 

6 

51 

6 

65 

0 

57 

0 

48 

6 

50 

6 

49 

0 

51 

6 

53     6 

June  - 

58 

6 

64 

6 

54 

6 

59 

6 

69 

6 

54 

6 

61 

6 

50 

6 

65 

6 

56     0 

July 

CO 

6 

64 

6 

66 

0 

69 

0 

60 

0 

66 

6 

61 

6 

62 

6 

54 

6 

57     0 

August 

a 

6 

64 

6 

55 

0 

57 

0 

69 

6 

63 

6 

61 

0 

51 

0 

52 

6 

55     6 

September 

56 

0 

56 

6 

65 

0 

54 

6 

58 

0 

62 

0 

51 

0 

50 

6 

51 

0 

54     0 

October 

65 

6 

54 

0 

63 

6 

63 

6 

59 

0 

49 

6 

60 

6 

49 

6 

49 

6 

63     0 

November 

55 

0 

63 

6 

64 

0 

54 

6 

,     58 

0 

49 

6 

49 

0 

49 

6 

51 

0 

62     6 

December 

56 

6 

64 

6 

64 

6 

55 

6 

!     60 

0 

60 

0 

60 

0 

60 

0 

51 

0 

54     0 

Year 

66 

0 

54 

0 

63 

6 

56 

0 

;  58 

0 

60 

6 

60 

6 

50 

0 

51 

6 

54     0 
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Table  II. — continued. 
(c)  Beef. — English.    Per  cwt. 


First  Quality. 

Second  Quality. 

Month. 

1904. 

1905. 

1906. 

1907. 

1908. 

1904. 

1905. 

1906. 

1907. 

1908. 

*.     d. 

».     d. 

s.    d. 

«.     d. 

t.    d. 

s.    d. 

s. 

d. 

s.     d. 

.«.     d. 

s.    d. 

January 

50    6 

61     0 

47     6 

51     6 

52    0 

46     6 

46 

0 

44     0 

47     6 

48     6 

February     - 

50    0 

50     0 

48     6 

50     6 

52     0 

44     0 

46 

0 

46     0 

47     6 

49     0 

March     -        -          v^ 

49    0 

51     0 

49     6 

51     0 

52     6 

45     0 

46 

6 

45     6 

47     6 

49     6 

April 

50    6 

52     0 

50     6 

52     0 

55     0 

46     6 

48 

0 

46     0 

48     6 

52     0 

May 

53    0 

52     6 

51     0 

52     6 

56     6 

48     6 

49 

6 

47     6 

49     0 

54     0 

June 

55     0 

53     0 

52     0 

56     0 

59     6 

49     0 

49 

0 

48     6 

52     6 

56     6 

July 

56     0 

52     0 

51     6 

54     0 

58     0 

50     6 

48 

6 

48     0 

51     0 

55     0 

August 

54     0 

50     6 

50     6 

52     6 

55     6 

49     6 

47 

6 

47     0 

49     6 

52     0 

September 

51     6 

50     0 

49     6 

50     6 

52     0 

47     0 

46 

6 

46     0 

47     6 

48    0 

October 

50     0 

48     0 

47     6 

48     6 

51     0 

45     6 

44 

6 

44     0 

45     0 

47     6 

November 

48     0 

45     6 

49     0 

48     6 

50     6 

43     0 

41 

6 

45     0 

45     0 

46     6 

December    - 

50     6 

48     0 

49     6 

50     6 

53     6 

45     0 

44 

0 

45     6 

46     6 

49     6 

Year 

51     6 

50     6 

49     6 

51     6 

54     0 

46     6 

46 

6 

46     0 

48     0 

50     6 

(d)  Beef. — Cow  AND  Bull.     Per  cwt. 


s. 

d. 

t. 

d. 

t. 

7 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

1. 

d. 

!. 

d. 

«. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

s.    d. 

January 

42 

0 

43 

0 

41 

0 

42 

6 

44 

0 

.34 

6 

37 

0 

35 

6 

36 

6 

38     6 

B'ebruary 

40 

0 

41 

0 

41 

6 

42 

6 

43 

0 

31 

6 

35 

0 

35 

0 

36 

6 

37     6 

March     -         -           - 

40 

6 

41 

0 

40 

0 

42 

6 

44 

6 

33 

0 

35 

6 

35 

0 

36 

6 

30     0 

April 

41 

6 

43 

6 

42 

0 

43 

0 

46 

6 

34 

6 

37 

6 

36 

6 

37 

0 

40     6 

May         -         - 

44 

0 

44 

0 

42 

0 

44 

6 

47 

6 

38 

0 

39 

0 

36 

0 

39 

0 

41     6 

June 

45 

6 

43 

6 

42 

6 

48 

0 

49 

6 

39 

0 

39 

6 

37 

0 

42 

0 

43     6 

July 

47 

0 

43 

6 

42 

6 

46 

6 

4? 

6 

41 

0 

38 

0 

37 

0 

41 

0 

43     0 

August 

45 

6 

43 

0 

42 

6 

45 

0 

47 

0 

40 

6 

37 

6 

36 

0 

38 

0 

41     0 

September 

44 

0 

42 

6 

42 

0 

42 

6 

43 

6 

38 

6 

36 

6 

35 

6 

37 

0 

38     0 

October   '     - 

42 

6 

40 

6 

39 

0 

40 

0 

43 

6 

36 

6 

34 

6 

31 

6 

34 

0 

37     6 

November 

40 

6 

38 

0 

40 

0 

40 

6 

42 

6 

33 

0 

32 

0 

33 

0 

35 

0 

36     0 

December    - 

42 

0 

41 

0 

41 

0 

41 

6 

44 

0 

35 

6 

35 

0 

34 

0 

35 

6 

37     6 

Year 

43 

0 

42 

0 

41 

6 

43 

0 

45 

6 

36 

6 

36 

6 

35 

0 

37 

6 

39     6 

(p)  Beef. — U.S.A.   AND  Canadian,   Port  Killed.     Per  cwt. 


t.     d. 

i. 

d. 

». 

d. 

f. 

d. 

t. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

*. 

d. 

t. 

d. 

s.     d. 

s.     d. 

January 

48    6 

60 

0 

46 

0 

60 

6 

52 

0 

41 

6 

43 

6 

42 

0 

46    0 

48    0 

February 

46    0 

46 

6 

47 

6 

49 

6 

51 

0 

42 

0 

41 

6 

44 

6 

45    0 

47     0 

March 

45     0 

46 

6 

46 

6 

50 

0 

51 

6 

42 

6 

41 

6 

43 

6 

46    0 

49     0 

April 

48     0 

49 

6 

48 

0 

51 

6 

54 

6 

43 

0 

44 

6 

46 

0 

48     6 

52     0 

May 

48     6 

51 

0 

48 

0 

51 

6 

66 

0 

45 

6 

46 

6 

44 

0 

48     0 

53     0 

Jane 

52     0 

60 

6 

48 

0 

64 

6 

58 

0 

48 

0 

45 

0 

45 

6 

51     0 

53     0 

July 

54     0 

50 

0 

48 

6 

53 

6 

56 

6 

49 

0 

46 

0 

44 

6 

50     0 

52     0 

August 

51     0 

48 

0 

48 

0 

52 

0 

56 

6 

47 

6 

43 

6 

45 

0 

47     6 

50     6 

September 

49     0 

47 

6 

47 

0 

50 

6 

51 

0 

43 

6 

42 

6 

41 

6 

47-   0 

47     0 

October 

49     0 

45 

6 

46 

0 

50 

0 

51 

6 

42 

6 

40 

6 

39 

6 

46     0 

46     6 

November 

46     0 

42 

6 

47 

6 

49 

6 

50 

0 

40 

6 

37 

6 

44 

0 

44     6 

45     6 

December    - 

48     6 

46 

0 

48 

0 

50 

6 

53 

6 

41 

6 

41 

6 

43 

0 

46     0 

48     0 

Year 

49    0 

48 

0 

47 

6 

51 

0 

63 

6 

44 

0 

43 

0 

43 

6 

47     0 

49     6 

(/)  Beef. — Argentine  Chilled.    Per  cwt. 


Hind  Qttarters,  First  Quality. 


Fore  Quarters,  First  Quality. 


1, 

d. 

a. 

d. 

«. 

d. 

«. 

d. 

», 

d. 

». 

rf. 

8. 

d. 

I. 

d. 

t. 

d. 

s.    d. 

January 

37 

0 

42 

0 

32 

0 

.38 

6 

39 

6 

28 

0 

31 

6 

25 

6 

31 

6 

30     0 

February     - 

36 

0 

38 

6 

40 

0 

.39 

fi 

41 

0 

29 

6 

28 

0 

30 

0 

30 

6 

31     0 

March     - 

35 

0 

35 

0 

35 

6 

39 

fi 

41 

6 

28 

6 

28 

0 

27 

0 

30 

6 

30     0 

April 

35 

6 

39 

6 

35 

6 

42 

0 

48 

6 

30 

0 

28 

6 

26 

6 

30 

0 

35     6 

May 

42 

6 

42 

6 

37 

0 

42 

6 

50 

0 

28 

6 

28 

6 

27 

6 

31 

6 

33     0 

June 

43 

6 

42 

0 

38 

0 

47 

0 

54 

0 

27 

6 

27 

0 

26 

0 

33 

0 

35     0 

July 

52 

0 

42 

6 

.38 

0 

44 

6 

46 

6 

32 

0 

27 

6 

25 

6 

32 

0 

32     6 

August 

52 

6 

40 

6 

42 

0 

43 

6 

52 

0 

31 

6 

25 

6 

27 

6 

31 

6 

34     0 

September 

37 

6 

38 

6 

40 

6 

45 

6 

40 

6 

25 

6 

26 

0 

27 

0 

30 

6 

33     6 

OcUjber 

38 

6 

36 

6 

37 

6 

43 

0 

45 

6 

26 

0 

36 

6 

26 

0 

28 

6 

33     6 

November 

36 

6 

33 

0 

40 

6 

43 

0 

40 

0 

25 

0 

27 

0 

32 

0 

29 

6 

31     6 

December    - 

39 

0 

36 

6 

39 

0 

40 

0 

41 

0 

28 

0 

29 

0 

31 

0 

28 

6 

31     6 

Tear 

40 

6 

39 

0 

38 

0 

42 

6 

45 



6 

28 

6 

27 

6 

27 

6 

30 

6 

32     6 

A  2 
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Table  II. — conlitiuedt 


( 

</)  Bee 

f.— Ame 

tlCAN    Cl 

IILLI 

.D. 

Jfer 

cwt 

• 

Hind  Quarters,  First  Quality. 

Fore  Qnarterg,  First  Quality. 

Month. 

1904. 

1905. 

1906. 

1907. 

1908. 

1904. 

1906.           1906. 

1907. 

1908. 

a 

«.    d. 

(.    d. 

..     d. 

1. 

d. 

«. 

d. 

(.    d. 

«.    d. 

*.    d. 

:    d. 

January 

hVbriiarv  - 

Mareli 

Ajiril 

May  - 

June 

July  - 

August  • 

September     • 

Octoljcr 

49 
48 
49 

n 

63    6 

46    0 

54    0 

64 

6 

33 

6 

S5     6 

30     0 

36    6 

36    6 

0 

49    0 
47    6 

62    6 
49    0 

52     0 
62     0 

63 
53 

6 

6 

34 

83 

0 
0 

32    6 
S3    6 

35    t> 
32    0 

36    0 
34     6 

37     0 
36     6 

49 

0 

63    0 

48    6 

63    0 

60 

6 

34 

0 

34     6 

34     0 

31     6 

43    0 

64 

6 

55    0 

51     0 

63    6 

62 

6 

33 

0 

35     0 

33    6 

35     6 

41     0 

54 

0 

55    0 

52    6 

56    0 

66 

0 

32 

6 

34     0 

32     0 

36    6 

43    0 

02 

n 

66    0 

63    0 

56    0 

62 

0 

40 

0 

32     6 

32     0 

37     6 

39    6 

63 

6 

63     0 

55    6 

66    0 

64 

0 

39 

6 

32    0 

34     0 

36     0 

42    6 

50 

6 

53    6 

54     6 

58    0 

58 

0 

32 

6 

34    0 

32     6 

37    6 

39    0 

56 

0 

63    0 

64     0 

57     6 

60 

0 

34 

0 

33    6 

32     6 

35     6 

39    0 

h?. 

R 

49    6 

54    0 

58     0 

54 

0 

82 

0 

32    0 

37     0 

37     6 

37     U 

December 

54 

6 

52    0 

61     6 

55     0 

65 

{> 

34 

U 

33    0 

35     0 

37     0 

36     6 

Year    - 

53 

6 

52    6 

52    0 

55     0 

58 

6 

34 

6 

33    6 

33    6 

36     0 

39     0 

, 

(h)  Mutton. — Scotch.     Per  cwt. 


First  Quality. 

Second  Quality. 

(. 

d 

(. 

d. 

s.    d. 

(. 

d. 

t. 

d. 

1. 

d. 

t. 

d. 

$.     d. 

t. 

d. 

t.    d. 

71 

6 

73 

6 

70    6 

73 

0 

74 

6 

58 

6 

61 

6 

61     0 

65 

6 

65    0 

February 
March   - 

70 

6 

72 

0 

71     0 

72 

6 

76 

0 

59 

0 

60 

6 

62     6 

65 

6 

66     6 

70 

6 

73 

6 

74     0 

72 

6 

77 

6 

59 

6 

63 

6 

66     6 

65 

6 

68     6 

April  - 

May      -           -        - 

77 

0 

75 

0 

76     6 

75 

6 

78 

0 

67 

6 

67 

0 

69    6 

69 

6 

71     0 

80 

0 

74 

6 

77    6 

80 

0 

79 

0 

71 

0 

67 

6 

71     0 

V3 

6 

71     0 

81 

6 

73 

0 

81     6 

82 

6 

79 

0 

70 

0 

66 

6 

73    0 

74 

6 

71     0 

July      - 
August 

76 

6 

71 

0 

78    6 

77 

6 

75 

6 

66 

6 

64 

0 

69     6 

68 

6 

68    0 

73 

6 

70 

0 

76    0 

74 

0 

71 

0 

63 

0 

62 

0 

67     0 

65 

0 

64    0 

September 
October 

72 

6 

70 

6 

76    6 

70 

6 

67 

6 

60 

6 

60 

6 

66    0 

69 

0 

57    0 

72 

6 

69 

6 

73    0 

6!) 

6 

66 

6 

61 

6 

59 

0 

64     0 

.58 

0- 

57    6 

November 

72 

0 

68 

6 

72    6 

70 

0 

64 

6 

61 

0 

59 

0 

63    0 

60 

0 

55     0 

December 

71 

0 

69 

6 

72    6 

70 

6 

63 

0 

60 

6 

59 

6 

64    0 

60 

6 

53     6 

Tear  - 

74 

0 

71 

6 

75    0 

74 

0 

72 

6 

63 

0 

62 

6 

66    6 

65 

6 

64     0 

(0  Mutton. — English.    Per  cwt. 


(. 

d. 

t. 

d. 

t. 

d. 

t. 

d. 

t. 

d. 

t. 

d. 

». 

d. 

(. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

».    d. 

January 

66 

6 

70 

0 

69 

0 

71 

6 

71 

6 

57 

6 

60 

0 

62 

0 

64 

0 

64     6 

February  - 

66 

0 

68 

6 

70 

6 

70 

6 

73 

0 

58 

6 

60 

0 

63 

6 

64 

0 

65     6 

M.-»rc!i 

67 

0 

69 

6 

72 

0 

70 

6 

75 

0 

60 

0 

61 

0 

66 

0 

64 

0 

68     0 

April         -        -        - 

71 

0 

71 

6 

71 

6 

71 

6 

74 

6 

63 

6 

64 

0 

65 

0 

64 

6 

66     6 

May  - 

72 

0 

71 

6 

70 

6 

73 

6 

73 

0 

64 

0 

64 

0 

64 

0 

66 

6 

65     6 

June 

73 

0 

69 

6 

72 

0 

77 

0 

72 

6 

64 

6 

62 

6 

65 

0 

68 

6 

65     6 

July  - 

69 

6 

67 

6 

71 

0 

73 

0 

70 

0 

61 

6 

60 

0 

63 

6 

65 

0 

64     0 

Augutit 

70 

0 

66 

6 

70 

0 

70 

6 

68 

0 

60 

6 

60 

0 

63 

6 

63 

6 

61     6 

Scptenilx-r     - 

69 

6 

66 

6 

71 

6 

68 

0 

63 

6 

61 

0 

61 

0 

64 

6 

61 

6 

57     6 

October    - 

68 

6 

66 

0 

70 

0 

68 

0 

64 

0 

60 

6 

59 

0 

63 

0 

60 

0 

57     6 

November 

(>» 

0 

65 

6 

70 

6 

67 

6 

62 

6 

60 

0 

58 

6 

63 

6 

60 

6 

56     0 

De:ember 

68 

0 

68 

0 

71 

0 

68 

6 

62 

0 

59 

6 

61 

0 

64 

0 

61 

0 

5()     0 

Year  - 

69 

0 

68 

6 

71 

0 

71 

0 

69 

0 

61 

0 

61 

0 

64 

0 

63 

6 

62     6 

O)  Mutton. — Akgentine  Frozen.     Per  cwt. 


* 

First  Quality. 

Month. 

1904. 

1906. 

1906. 

1907. 

1908. 

».    d. 

«.    d. 

K.     d. 

s.    d. 

*.    d. 

Janaary      .... 

34    0 

36    6 

30    0 

37    6 

30     6 

Fcbrimry        •            -            -        • 

36    6 

34    0 

31     0 

37    0 

30    6 

March          .... 

37     0 

33    6 

34     6 

36    6 

33    6 

Aj.ril 

36     6 

35    0 

35     6 

35    6 

36    0 

May             -                         -            - 

36     6 

34     6 

36     0 

35    0 

35     6 

June   ...            .        - 

36     0 

33     6 

35     0 

34     0 

34     6 

July             .... 

36     0 

33     6 

34     0 

32     6 

33     0 

AugUnt                •                                 -           - 

36     0 

35     6 

34     0 

32     0 

33     0 

September  .... 

36     0 

35     6 

34     0 

31     6 

33     6 

Octolier           -            -            •        - 

35     (i 

33     0 

33     6 

30     6 

33     6 

November  .... 

35     6 

32     0 

38     6 

30     6 

34     0 

December       .... 

39     0 

31     0 

87     0 

30     6 

32     6 

Year 

36    0 

34     0 

34    6 

33     6 

33     6 

?^ 


Table  II. — continued. 


(A)  Mutton. — New   Zealand    Frozen.     Per  cwt. 


First  Quality. 

Month. 

1904. 

1905. 

1906. 

1907. 

1908. 

».    d. 

t.     d. 

t.     d. 

t.     d. 

«.    d. 

January  -                -      ,,         -        - 

40    0 

44     6 

37     6 

44     6 

38    0 

February          .              "                . 

45    6 

42     0 

37     6 

46    0 

38    6 

March         -              -                 -         - 

42     0 

42     0 

38     0 

44    0 

39     6 

April                 ... 

42     0 

42     0 

40     6 

41     0 

42     6 

May         -                -                 -        - 

41     6 

41     6 

40     6 

40    6 

42     6 

June 

42     6 

41     6 

37     0 

41     0 

41     0 

July        -               -               -        - 

42     0 

43     6 

36     6 

44     0 

42     0 

August              ... 

41     0 

43     6 

36     6 

39     6 

42     0 

September  -           -               -        - 

41     6 

40     6 

35     0 

40     6 

41     6 

October             ... 

41     6 

39     0 

36     6 

39     6 

41     6 

November  -             -                •        - 

42     0 

37     6 

45     0 

40     0 

39     6 

December        ... 

4.5     0 

38     0 

45     6 

38     0 

37     6 

Year 

42     0 

41     6 

39     0 

41     6 

40     6 

TABLE  III. — Average  Annual  Prices  of  Fat  Cattle  per  cwt.  (Live  Weight)  at 
certain  Markets,  1899  to  190S,  with  Averages,  England,  Scotland,  and  Great 
Britain,  compiled  from  Returns  under  the  Markets  and  Fairs  (Weighing  of 
Cattle)  Act,  1891. 

(Extracted  from  the  "Agricultural  Statistics.")  ' 


Places. 

1899. 

1900. 

1901. 

1902. 

1903. 

1904. 

1905. 

1906. 

1907. 

1908. 

*.    d. 

>.     d. 

«.     d. 

t.     d. 

». 

d. 

s.     d. 

:     d. 

s.     d. 

>. 

d. 

s.     d. 

Carlisle 

31     4 

33     2 

32    2 

33     2 

33 

6 

31  11 

31     6 

31     6 

32 

6 

32        2: 

Lee<l3    - 

31  10 

33     6 

33     0 

35     6 

34 

4 

.33    4 

32  11 

33    0 

33 

2 

33    6 

Leicester 

32     2 

32  10 

33     2 

35     2 

33 

6 

32    2 

32     9 

31  11 

32 

6 

33    2 

Liverpool 

.12  10 

34     6 

33    0 

34  10 

32 

8 

32     1 

31     3 

30  10 

32 

6 

33    7 

Lomlon 

36    8 

38     0 

37     0 

39     4 

36 

4 

35     6 

35     4 

34  10 

35 

9 

36    8 

Newcastle 

35     6 

37  10 

36     0 

38  10 

37 

0 

36     2 

34     8 

35    4 

36 

1 

37     1 

Shrewsbury    - 

32     2 

33    4 

32  10 

33  10 

33 

6 

31     9 

31     6 

31     3 

33 

4 

35    0 

Aberdeen 

32  10 

34    3 

32  10 

34    9 

33 

4 

32     8 

32     6 

32     5 

32 

8 

33    6 

Dundee 

33     0 

34    7 

33    6 

34  11 

33 

3 

32     7 

32     0 

31  11 

32 

8 

33    S 

Edinburgh 

34     9 

36    5 

35     3 

37     4 

35 

5 

34  10 

33  10 

34     2 

35 

1 

36     5 

Glasgow 

34     4 

35  11 

35     5 

37  10 

36 

3 

35     8 

32     6 

32     5 

33 

1 

34    3 

Perth     - 

34     7 

37    7 

36    9 

37     4 

35 

1 

33     3 

34     4 

34    6 

35 

8 

37     0 

England 

33    4 

34  11 

33    9 

35     5 

34 

1 

33     1 

32    8 

32     6 

33 

6 

34     2 

Scotland 

S3    8 

35    3 

34     1 

36     2 

34 

6 

33    9 

33    0 

33     0 

33 

9 

34     8 

Great  Britain- 

33    7 

35    2 

34    0 

35  11 

34 

4 

33    7 

32  11 

32  11 

33 

8 

34    7 

A  3 


S54 


TABLE  rV. — Average  Annual  Prices  of  certain  descriptions  of 

Live  s^nd  Dead  Meat. 

(a)  AvERAOK  Prices  of  Cattle  and  Beef. 

(Extracted  from  the  "  Agricultural  Statistics.") 


Oxen 

and  BnlU, 

(Import 

Values), 

per  head.* 

Cattle  (Briti8b).t 

Beef. 

Fresh 

Year. 

Inferior 
Quality, 
per  Cwt. 

Second 
Quality, 
per  Cwt. 

First 
Quality, 
per  Cwt. 

London 

Central 

Market, 

per  Cwt.J 

Liverpool, 
per  Cwt.§ 

Glasgow, 
per  Cwt. 

Average 

of 

Colamns 

6  to  8, 

per  Cwt. 

Beet 
Im- 
ported, 

Cwt.* 

1. 

3. 

3. 

4. 

6. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 

10. 

1877   - 

£  (.  d. 
21  16  6 

».  d. 
63  0 

t.    d. 

77  0 

:    d. 
82  10 

t.    d.      >. 
39  8  to  74 

d. 

8 

s.    d.      ».     d. 
49  0  to  66  6 

60 

d.      $. 
8  to  70 

d. 

0 

>.    d. 
60  1 

:   d. 
64  5 

1878   - 

22  12  1 

63  0 

77  0 

84  0 

40  10  „  75 

10 

51  4  „  71  2 

57 

2  „  67 

8 

60  8 

52  11 

1879   - 

21  17  6 

57  2 

68  10 

77  0 

36  2  „  68 

10 

49  0  „  68  10 

56 

0  „  65 

4 

57  4 

53  1 

1880   - 

22  0  11 

63  0 

75  10 

82  10 

40  10  „  72 

4 

43  2  „  63  0 

57 

2  „  66 

6 

57  2 

51  U 

1881   - 

21  15  2 

61  10 

71  2 

77  0 

42  0  ,.  67 

8 

43  2  ,,  63  0 

56 

0  „  65 

4 

56  2 

53  2 

1882   - 

31  4  11 

60  8 

78  2 

84  0 

44  4  „  74 

8 

44  4  .,  64  2 

61 

10  „  72 

4 

60  3 

55  7 

1883   ■ 

21  11  4 

60  8 

78  2 

85  2 

46  8  „  75 

10 

49  0  „  67  8 

60 

8  „  71 

2 

61  10 

56  2 

1884   - 

21  19  10 

57  2 

74  8 

80  6 

40  10  „  71 

2 

40  10  „  61  10 

57 

2  „  68 

10 

56  9 

54  1 

1885   - 

21  2  10 

54  10 

66  6 

73  6 

36  2  „  63 

0 

35  0  „  61  10 

51 

4  „  64 

2 

51  11 

61  11 

1886   ■ 

18  1  2 

45  6 

69  6 

67  8 

31  6  „  59 

6 

30  4  „  56  0 

47 

10  „  58 

4 

47  3 

46  1 

1887   . 

17  6  11 

42  0 

51  4 

61  10 

26  10  „  52 

6 

31  6  „  51  4 

38 

6  „  50 

2 

41  10 

45  0 

1888   - 

17  17  2 

32  8 

58  4 

68  10 

30  4  „  59 

6 

33  10  „  56  0 

49 

0  „  56 

0 

47  5 

45  10 

1889 

18  8  2 

32  8 

61  10 

67  8 

32  8  „  59 

6 

33  10  „  54  10 

44 

4  „  58 

4 

47  -3 

43  8 

1890   ■ 

18  0  11 

n   8 

60  8 

67  8 

31  6  „  .59 

6 

36  2  „  56  0 

43 

2  „  .52 

fi 

46  6 

43  4 

1891   • 

18  7  5 

38  6 

60  8 

68  10 

30  4  „  60 

8 

26  10  „  53  8 

36 

2  „  53 

8 

43  7 

42  1 

1892   ■ 

18  9  8 

40  10 

57  2 

66  6 

28  0  „  58 

4 

25  8  „  46  8 

35 

0  „  53 

8 

41  3 

42  5 

1893   . 

18  8  g 

39  8 

57  2 

66  6 

29  2  „  59 

6 

28  0  ,,  49  0 

.35 

•  0  „  53 

8 

42  5 

42  4 

1894   ■ 

17  8  8 

33  10 

54  10 

63  0 

25  8  „  57 

2 

26  10  „  47  10 

32 

8  ,,   52 

6 

40  5 

40  0 

1895   • 

17  6  0 

37  4 

54  10 

63  0 

26  10  „  58 

4 

39  8  „  51  4 

38 

6  „  56 

0 

45  1 

39  0 

1896   • 

16  11  0 

32  8 

52  6 

61  10 

22  2  „  54 

10 

30  4  .,  46  8 

32 

8  „  50 

2 

39  6 

37  10 

1897   • 

16  18  6 

33  10 

54  10 

63  0 

30  4  „  57 

2 

35  0  „  49  0 

35 

0  „  53 

8 

43  4 

38  5 

1898   - 

16  10  4 

32  8 

51  4 

59  6 

29  2  „  54 

10 

31  6  „  47  10 

35 

0  „  50 

2 

41  5 

38  2 

1899   . 

17  0  7 

36  0 

54  10 

64  2 

31  6  „  56 

0 

33  10  „  52  6 

37 

4  „  52 

6 

43  11 

38  8 

1900   • 

18  3  10 

43  2 

58  4 

67  8 

36  2  „  58 

4 

37  4  „  56  0 

44 

4  „  54 

10 

47  10 

39  7 

1901   • 

17  16  11 

18  12  10 

33  8 
10  10 

.54  10 
60  8 

64  2 
68  10 

32  8  „  56 
39  8  „  64 

0 
2 

37  4  „  53  8 

43 
57 

2  „  53 
2  „  73 

8 
6 

46  1 
55  10 

39  6 
43  8 

1903   - 

38  6  .,,   61  10 

1903   • 

17  12  7 
17  14  6 

.  89  8 
38  6 

57  2 
60  3 

65  4 
64  2 

32  8  „  66 

0 
2 

38  6  „  56  0 
36  2  „  53  8 

50 
49 

2  „  64 

0  „  63 

2 

0 

49  7 

48  5 

40  3 

1904 

31  6  „  57 

37  1 

1906   • 

17  2  4 

39  8 

49  0 

64  2 

30  4  „  56 

0 

33  10  „  54  10 

47 

10  „  65 

4 

48  0 

35  6 

1906   • 

17  6  11 

38  6 

49  0 

64  3 

29  2  „  54 

10 

.35  0  „  52  6 

44 

4  „  64 

2 

46  8 

35  5 

1907   . 

17  4  3 

38  6 

60  2 

66  4 

31  6  „  57 

2 

35  0  „  53  8 

49 

0  „  67 

8 

49  0 

36  3 

I90e 

— 

37  4 

52  6 

66  6 

31  6  „  60 

8 

35  0  „  57  2 

49 

0  „  70 

0 

50  7 

36  7 

•  Computed  from  the  Annual  statement  of  Trade. 

t  Compiled  from  prices  at  the  Metropolitan  Cattle  Market. 

X  Compiled  from  the  Quarterly  Returns  of  the  Registrar-General  up  to  1888  (inclusive),  and  for  later  rears  from  the 
quotations  given  weekly  in  the  "  Agricultural  Gazette." 

§  Compilwl  from  information  furnishol  by  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health,  Liverpool.    The  prices  quoted  are  for  carcases 
of  animals  ilavghlered  at  the  Lirerpuol  Abattoir,  and  do  not  apply  to  Imported  Meat. 

I  Compiled  from  information  furnished  by  the  Principal  of  the  Veterinary  College,  Glasgow. 
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Table  IV. — continued, 
(b)  Average  Prices  of  Sheep  and  Mutton. 
(Extracted  from  the  "  Agricultural  Statistics.") 


Sheep 

(incluiling 

Lambs), 

Import 

Values, 

jjer  head.* 

Sheep  (British).t 

Mutton. 

Fresh 

Year. 

Inferior 
Quality, 
per  Cwt. 

Second 
Quality, 
per  Cwt. 

First 
Quality, 
per  Cwt. 

London 

Central 

Market, 

per  Cwt.J 

Liverpool, 
per  Cwt.§ 

Glasgow, 
per  Cwt.ll 

Average 

of 
Columns 

6  to  8, 
per  Cwt. 

Mutton, 

Im- 
ported, 

per 
cwt.* 

1.     ; 

2. 

3.    \ 

1 
i-       ! 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 

10. 

1877 

£  s.    d. 
2  8  2 

».   d. 
77  0 

t.    d. 
91  0 

«.  d. 
9«  10 

»  d.      «.  d. 
43  2  to  8S  4 

x.    d.       >.     d. 

68  10  to  88  8 

s.    d.      ».    d. 

58  4  to  71  2 

t.    d. 
69  5 

».  d. 

1878   - 

2  8  8 

74  8  i 

88  8  ! 

1 

95  8 

44  4  „  85  2 

65  4  „  86  4 

56  0  „  68  10 

67  8 

— 

1879   - 

2  7  8 

75  10  * 

I 

85  2 

92  2 

43  2  ,,  80  6 

63  0  „  82  10 

54  10  „  64  2 

64  9 

— 

1880 

2  8  1 

77  0  ' 

88  8 

95  8 

45  6  „  81  8 

63  0  „  81  8 

52  6  „  65  4 

64  11 

— 

18S1   - 

2  6  10 

79  4 

88  8  : 

94  6 

46  8  „  84  0 

60  8  „  78  2 

57  2  „  67  8 

65  9 

— 

1882   - 

2  5  6 

85  2  j 

94  6 

100  4 

50  2  „  88  8 

70  0  „  87  6 

59  6  „  70  0 

71  0 

67  1 

1883   - 

2  5  1 

86  4  i 

94  6 

101  6 

52  6  „  91  0 

68  10  „  87  6 

60  8  „  73  6 

72  4 

58  10 

1884   - 

2  5  5 

77  0 

I 

82  10 

89  10 

45  6  „  80  6 

60  8  „  74  8 

56  0  „  67  8 

64  2 

56  1 

1885 

2  3  3 

63  0  : 

72  4 

79  4 

39  8  „  71  2 

43  2  „  72  4 

56  0  „  67  8 

58  4 

51  10 

1886   - 

1  18  8 

58  4 

75  10 

1 

84  0 

38  6  „  75  10 

46  8  „  71  2 

57  2  „  67  8 

59  6 

43  0 

1887   - 

1  13  10 

50  2 

65  4 

73  6 

31  6  „  66  6 

54  10  „  66  6 

49  0  „  65  4 

55  7 

40  1 

1888 

1  16  4 

45  6 

68  10 

81  8 

33  10  „  72  4 

46  8  „  68  10 

63  0  „  71  2 

59  4 

39  3 

1889   - 

1  15  3 

49  0 

78  2 

88  8 

37  4  „  78  2 

59  6  „  77  0 

63  0  „  74  8 

64  11 

42  0 

1890   - 

1  18  10 

63  0 

77  0 

87  6 

32  8  „  74  8 

50  2  „  75  10 

60  8  „  73  6 

61  3 

41  8 

1891   - 

1  18  6 

52  6 

73  6 

81  8 

28  0  „  68  10 

49  0  „  67  8 

51  4  „  70  0 

55  10 

39  6 

1892   - 

1  11  10 

52  6 

68  10 

78  2 

29  2  „  66  6 

42  0  „  65  4 

47  10  „  68  10 

53  3 

40  6 

1893   - 

1  8  3 

51  4 

65  4 

75  10 

28  0  „  64  2 

39  8  „  64  2 

45  6  „  66  6 

51  4 

39  3 

1894   - 

1  13  3 

50  2 

72  4 

81  8 

25  8  „  68  10 

42  0  „  66  6 

49  0  „  67  8 

53  3 

37  10 

1895 

1  13  5 

54  10 

74  8 

82  10 

26  10  „  71  2 

47  10  „  70  0 

49  0  „  70  0 

55  10 

35  2 

1896   - 

1  9  6 

45  6 

67  8 

75  10 

22  2  „  65  4 

42  0  „  66  6 

45  6  „  63  0 

50  9 

32  7 

1897   - 

1  10  1 

51  4 

70  0 

79  4 

23  4  „  67  8 

42  0  „  70  0 

47  10  „  65  4 

52  8 

30  3 

1898 

1  9  8 

44  4 

66  6 

77  0 

25  8  „  66  6 

46  8  „  65  4 

44  4  „  64  2 

52  1 

29  7 

1899   - 

1  11  0 

46  8 

70  0 

79  4 

28  0  „  67  8 

49  0  „  68  10 

51  4  „  64  2 

54  10 

31  7 

.1900 

1  11  10 

46  8 

73  6 

84  0 

30  4  „  71  2 

50  2  „  73  6 

66  0  „  72  4 

58  11 

34  5 

1901 

1  10  7 

45  6 

67  8 

79  4 

28  0  „  67  8 

53  8  „  72  4 

53  8  „  67  8 

57  2 

36  7 

1902   - 

1  11  0 

50  2 

70  0 

80  6 

33  10  „  6<!  6 

46  8  „.  73  6 

61  10  „  82  10 

60  10 

37  9 

1903   . 

1  10  10 

51  4 

71  2 

81  8 

33  10  „  72  4 

50  2  „  77  0 

58  4  „  85  2 

62  10 

39  0 

1904   - 

1  11  0 

53  8 

72  4 

82  10 

35  0  „  73  6 

47  10  „  77  0 

54  10  „  85  2 

62  3 

39  3 

1905   - 

1  10  5 

54  10 

71  2 

82  10 

30  4  „  71  2 

50  2  „  75  10 

54  10  „  87  6 

61  8 

38  6 

1906 

1  10  4 

61  10 

74  8 

85  2 

30  4  „  73  6 

51  4  „  79  4 

61  10  „  99  2 

65  11 

37  5 

1907   - 

1  11  U 

60  8 

75  10 

86  4 

31  fi  .,  72  4 

53  6  „  78  2 

56  0  „  94  6 

64  2 

37  11 

1908 

1  11  1 

52  6 

70  0 

81  8 

29  2  „  71  2 

44  4  „  77  0 

51  4  „  87  6 

60  1 

37  1 

*  Compntcd  from  the  Annual  Statement  of  Trade.     (The  imports  of  Fresh  Mutton  were  not  separately  distinguished  prior 
to  1882). 

t  Compiled  from  prices  at  the  Metropolitan  Cattle  Market. 

I  Compile<l  from  the  Quarterly  Keturns  of  the  Registrar-General  up  to  1888  (inclusive),  and  for  later  years  from  the 
quotations  given  weekly  in  the  "Agricultural  Gazette." 

§  Compiled  from  information  furnished  by  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health,  Liverpool.     The  prices  quoted  are  tor  carcases  of 
animals  slaiy/i-tcred  at  the  Lirerpoil  Abattoir,  and  do  not  apply  to  imported  meat. 

II  C'jmpiled  from  information  furnished  by  the  Principal  of  the  Veterinary  College,  Glasgow. 
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Table  IV. — continued. 

(c)   AVEBAOE   PRICE8   OK   IMPORTED    P1G8,    FbESH    PORK,   BaCON    AND    HaMS. 

(Computed  from  the  Trade  Returns.) 


Tear. 

Pigs. 

(Import  Values.) 

Per  Head. 

Fresh  Pork. 
Per  Cwt. 

Bacon. 
Per  Cwt. 

Hams. 
Per  Owt. 

1877 

£      «.      d. 

4      7      5 

£      ».       d. 
2     14    11 

£       8.         d. 

2       7     10 

£      s.      d. 
2     13    11 

1878  -            -            -        - 

3     11       9 

2      9       1 

1     18       7 

2      8      0 

1879 

3      9     11 

2      5      0 

1     14      4 

2      3      9 

1830  -           -            -        ■ 

3      9     10 

2      6       1 

2      0      0 

2       6       6 

1881 

3      7      5 

2      6     10 

2      5     10 

2      9      0 

1882  -           -            -        - 

3     13      5 

2      9      0 

2     13      0 

2     15       7 

1888            -           -           - 

3      8      6 

2     12       6 

2     13      1 

3      0      6 

1884  .            -           -        - 

3      3       7 

2     11     10 

2       9      2 

2     19       1 

1885 

3    16      6 

2    12      5 

2      0      6 

2     10     10 

1886  -            -            ■        - 

2     19      4 

2      9      5 

1    17      8 

2       7      5 

1887 

2     18      7 

2       9       4 

2       2      2 

2     11     11 

1888  -            -            -        - 

3      10 

2       5     10 

2      4      9 

2     12     10 

1889 

3    15      3 

2       8     11 

2       17 

2     11       1 

1890  -           -           :        - 

3     11      9 

2      8       6 

1     16     10 

2       7       5 

1891 

3      6      9 

2       7       6 

1     17     11 

2      6      4 

1892  -            -           -        - 

3      5       2 

2       6     11 

2       0     10 

2       7       4 

1893 

2     19     10 

2     10      0 

2     13      0 

•       2     18      5 

1894  .            -            -        - 

2      0      0 

2      8      5 

2       3     10 

2       9       1 

1895 

2       1       7 

2       6       1 

1     19       0 

2      4     11 

1896  ...        - 

2    10      0 

2      5     11 

1     14      6 

2      3      0 

1897 

— 

2      4      0 

1     15      5 

2      2      8 

1898  -            -            -        - 

2      5      4 

2      1     10 

1     16       2 

1     19      6 

1899 

— 

2      1    11 

1     15     10 

2       1       5 

1900  .... 

— 

2      3      0 

2       1       9 

2       6     10 

1901 

— 

2       3      4 

2       7       1 

2      8      8 

1902  .... 

— 

2      4      2 

2     12      9 

2    12      1 

1903                        ... 

— 

2       4      1 

2     12     10 

2     15       1 

1904  - 

— 

2       5       2 

2       7       1 

2      9     11 

1905            -            -            - 

2      0      0 

2      6      0 

2      6       6 

2       7      4 

1906  .... 

— 

2      5     11 

2     12     10 

2     13       7 

1907 

— 

2      7      2 

2     15       4 

2     17      3 

1908       -           ... 

— 

2      6      6 

2     10     11 

2     10      4 
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TABLE  v.— Number  of  Live 


(a)  Cattle. 


■  Blieuao  AXD  WALB8. 

SOOTUUtD. 

Gbbat 

T«r. 

Oowi 
ud 

Heifen 

to  MUk 

or  Id 

0»lf. 

other  Cattle. 

Total. 

Oowa 

and 

Hcifert 

in  Milk 

or  in 

Calf. 

Other  Cattle. 

Total. 

Cows 

and 

Heifera 

in  MUk 

or  in 

Calf. 

Other 

Two 

Years 

and 

above. 

One 

Year  and 

under 

Two. 

Under 
One 
Tear. 

Two 

Year* 

and 

above. 

One 

Year  and 

under 

Two. 

Under 
One 
Year. 

TWO        ' 
Years 

and 
above. 

len 

l,81l,*«« 

1,1*2,768 

1,6*1,131 

4,696,869 

395,081 

271,566 

436,446 

1,102,074 

1,207,017 

1,464,317 

1 

IMS 

1,8J0,J*» 

1,1*7,606 

I,614,>41 

4,642,741 

388,002 

279,120 

428466 

1,0*6,387 

2,208497 

1,476,626 

1 

187» 

1,868,9*0 

1,146,016 

1,761,180 

4,772,766 

388,686 

269,727 

435,188 

1,083,601 

2.266,236 

1,404,752 

1 

1880 

1,8»4,8I8 

1.901,769 

1,766,488 

4,813,760 

387,195 

288,967 

463,124 

1,098,286 

2,241,708 

1,460,726 

4 

1881 

1,881,7» 

1,136,149 

1,6*7,669 

4,816,430 

388,339 

269,667 

43»,ia« 

1,096412 

2,270468 

1,606,709 

6 

188t 

1,877,908 

1,143,682 

1,706,066 

4,72.),246 

389,667 

2.i2,644 

438,986 

1,081446 

2,267,175 

1,396,326 

6 

1888 

1,*10,900 

1,116,668 

1,841,004 

4,868,462 

395,182 

2.^2,362 

446,773 

1,094,317 

2,306,082 

1,368,»20 

7 

1884 

I,*8i,ll8 

1,188,144 

1,012,178 

6,132,637 

408,746 

248,089 

479,770 

1,136,604 

2,390,863 

1,386433 

8 

188t 

9,110,987 

1406,000 

1,106,973 

6,431,960 

419,210 

260406 

496489 

1,176,004 

2,630,197 

1,465,606 

* 

188« 

9,190,379 

1,310,760 

2,068,279 

5,489,404 

417,490 

264,133 

476,C5« 

1,167,279 

2,537,866 

1,674,883 

10 

1887 

9,194,190 

1,2«»,821 

1,903,781 

5,320,962 

411,930 

266,262 

442,134 

1,12U41C 

2,536,290 

1,669,073 

11 

1888 

9,040,188 

1,186,149 

1,7*3,748 

5,019,086 

410,266 

249,166 

450,878 

1,110,290 

1,450,444 

1,434,306 

12 

188* 

9,094,918 

1,196,142 

1,7*8,998 

5,018,76» 

409,421 

1.-  , 

267,717 

433,659 

1,120,797 

2,433,639 

1,463,869 

13 

1890 

»,11«,10» 

1,166,716 

9,040431 

0,332,756 

422,881 

271,404 

490,591 

1,186,876 

2,6374*0 

1,439,119 

14 

18*1 

9,91 1,877 

1441,138 

9,176,714 

6,629,624 

<WX>- 

263,616 

614,4U4 

1,223(997 

3,657,064 

1,604,649 

16 

18*1 

9,906,887 

1,390,328 

9,126,849 

5,733,067 

445,004 

276,378 

500,344 

1,221,726 

3,660,891 

1,666,706 

16 

18*1 

9,191,708 
9,031,484 

1400,416 
1,938,198 

1,076,632 
*61,019 

986,011 
929,986 

6,482,667 

»  -- 
5,146,607 

432,916 
428,602 

279,826 

278,991 

226,276 
223,344 

1,218,009 

i,20i,.'ioe 

1,564,624 

2,460.086 

1,680,242 
1,616,672 

17 

18*4 

283,544 

366,116 

18 

18*e 

2,061,858 

1,167431 

»27,*69 

1,019,844 

6,176,391 

423,967 

264493 

262,406 

227481 

i,n7,94; 

2,485,8?0 

1,431,626 

19 

18*« 

9,089,418 

1,101,646 

1,02«,168 

1,072,364 

8486,682 

428,2.i6 

263,411 

277,150 

238,183 

1,207,000 

2,511,675 

1,365,067 

10 

18*7 

9,0*6,647 

1,069,070 

1,074,848 

1,037,389 

6,376,954 

436,732 

254,160 

28ll,8'.t3 

246,758 

1423,543 

2,632,379 

1,323,930 

21 

18»8 

9,148,847 

1,111,776 

1,061,*81 

1,0«4,»»7 

6,376,080 

440,343 

168,820 

293,913 

243,208 

1,246  284 

2,687,190 

1,381,696 

22 

18** 

9431,471 

1,09«,82« 

1,101,111 

1,161,624 

6,678,643 

439,789 

246484 

287,389 

243,01.1 

1417,177 

3,671,260 

1,341,310 

23 

1*00 

9,186,637 

1,198468 

1,176.661 

1,116,028 

6,607,084 

434,264 

243,674 

285,247 

234,901 

1,198,086 

2,630,901 

1,372,632 

14 

I««l 

9,168,313 

1,163,*67 

1,194,119 

1,088414 

6,684,613 

433,9-11 

274,016 

283,534 

237,750 

1,229,281 

3,603,394 

1,427,983 

36 

itot 

9,117496 

1,081,30* 

1,0*4,3** 

1,040,867 

6433,811 

438,890 

261,063 

291,377 

140,846 

1,222,165 

3,566,1 2C 

1.339.363 

16 

1(09 

9,160,7*0 

1,164408 

1,071,60* 

1,080,16* 

6,467,871 

437,418 

276,817 

296,531 

237,480 

1,247,246 

2,688,208 

1,430,626 

«^ 

1*04 

94I»,3J9 

1,118,360 

1,14641* 

1,149.682 

6,648,667 

439,368 

266,186 

284,.'V20 

232,621 

1419,686 

2,678,680 

1,374.636 

18 

l«Ot 

1470,964 

1,138,987 

1,186,08(1 

1,164,464 

6,789,735 

437,138 

276,330 

28.1,040 

228,787 

1,227,295 

2,707,392 

1,41.1,317 

29 

IMM 

9.903.*3( 

1,16M» 

1.113482 

1,198,881 

6,808,677 

434,476 

264475 

281,51.1 

222,015 

1,2034711 

2.738.411 

1,496,764 

10 

1*07 

tl,3*04»l 

l,13*,130 

1,166,108 

1,101,086 

^716,«16 

{438,965 

249.811 

374,306 

221,3811 

1.18r),4.'i2 

'2,769,246 

1,388,941 

". 

I9WI 

tl,S81,ll*7 

1,113,837 

1,139,489 

1,186^13 

6,780,729 

:411,883 

247461 

276,001 

218,670 

1,174,40.1 

•2,763,780 

1,371,688 

(t 

•  Of  tbeae  nnnibero  2,198.213  wi-re  In  milk  In  1907  ami  2,197,763  In  1908,  and  661,033  were  in  calf  Imt  not  in  milk  In  1907  and  566,017  in  1908. 
t  „  „         1,831,181  ,  „  «  1,833,079         ,.  „     489,110  ,.  ..  „  „  498418         _ 

t  „  „  367.082  ,.  ,  „  3(4,684        „  „       71428  ,.  ..  ,.  ,.  67,1*9        „ 
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Stock  in  the  United  Kingdom. 


.i-ro 


(a)  Cattle. 


Britain. 

Ireland.                               » 

UNITED  Kl.XODOM 

(including  Ule  of  Man  and  Channel  Islands). 

Oattle. 

i 
1 

TotaL 

Oows 

anil 

Heifers 

in  Milk 

or  in 
i  Calf. 

Other  Cattle. 

Total. 

Cows 

and 

Heifers 

iu  Milk 

or  in 
'  Calf. 

Other  Oattle. 

Total. 

Tear. 

Oue 

Year  aud 

under 

Two. 

Under 
One 
Ynir. 

Two 
Years 

and 
above. 

One 

Year  and 

under 

Two. 

Under 
One 
Year. 

Two            One 
Years       Year  and 
and           under 
above.          Two. 

Under 
One 
Year. 

1 

2,026,593 

5,697,933, 

.l,5!ll,260 

879,189 

1,596,678 

3,996,027 

3,744,647 

3,348,316 

.       3,638,674       ,  . 

9,731,537 

1877 

2 

2,053,306 

5,738,128 

1,484,238 

876,336 

1,624,177 

3,984,751 

,^708,768 

2,357,604 

3,694,918 

9,761,288 

1878 

3 

2,196;368 

5,856,356 

i,484,652 

840,520 

1,761,922 

4,067,094 

3,736,403 

2,249,881 

3,976,253 

9,961,636 

1879 

4 

2,209,612 

5,912,046 

1,396,333 

864,469 

1,669,724 

3,921,026 

3,665,016 

2,330,207 

3,885,931 

9,871,153 

1880 

5 

2,135,665 

-'■>,911,642 

1,390,525 

900,791 

1,663,163 

3,954,479 

3,877,395 

3,412,000 

3,815,618 

9,906,013 

1881 

6 

2,143,990 

5,807,491 

1,398,905 

876,862 

1,712,080 

3,986,847 

3,882,317 

2,277,024 

3,873,076 

9,832,417 

1882 

7 

2,287,777 

5,962,779 

1,401,672 

861,237 

1,833,112 

4,096,021 

3,724,538 

2,234,777 

4,138,638 

10,097,943 

1883 

H 

S,491,945 

6,269,141 

1,386,455 

930,906 

1,834,906 

4,112,287 

,3,764,903 

2,312,013 

4,345,846 

10,423,762 

1884 

d 

2,602,262 

6,597,964 

1,417,481 

948,488 

1,862,782 

4,228,751 

3,966,613 

2,419,624 

4,483,624 

10,868,760 

18R6 

10 

2,533i935 

6,646,683 

'1,418,726 

953,327 

1,812,974 

4,184,037 

3,974,476 

2,533,062 

4,365,273 

10,872,811 

1886 

u 

2,345,91.5 

6,441,268 

J 
1,391,987 

I 

961,816 

1,803,607 

4,167,409 

3,946,259 

2,526,419 

4,167,282 

10,639,060 

18S7 

12 

2,244,626 

6,129,375 

1,384,733 

918,791 

1,795,718 

4,099,341 

3,85:1,002 

3,358,100 

4,057,498 

10,268,600 

1888 

13 

2,252,057 

6,139,5.-15 

1,363,571 

910,416 

1,819,968 

4,093,944 

3,814,593 

2,369,601 

4,088,671 

10,272,765 

1889 

U 

2,531,523 

6,608,632 

1,400,426 

917,678 

1,922,649 

4,340,793 

3,956,220 

2,361,424 

4,472,214 

10,789,858 

1890 

15 

.  2,691,118 

6,852,821 

1,442,370 

964,625 

2,041,682 

4,448,477 

4,117,707 

2,473,808 

4,7.52,171 

11,343,686 

1891 

le 

2,627,186 

6,944,783 
6,700,676 

,1,450,674 
1,441,176 

1,047,833 
1,097,483 

2,032,728 

4,531,035 

4,120,451 
4,014,066 

2,719,815 
2,683,416 

4,679,351 

11,519,417 

11,207,354 

1892 

17 

1,3J  4,523 

1,211,287 

969,244 

956,134 

4,464,036 

2,334,049 

2,176,036 

1893 

18 

1,217,145 

1,153,310 

6,347,113 

:  1,447,403 

1,070,351 

914,187 

960,164     4,393,lb4 

3,928,486 

2,692,604 

2,140,592 

2,133,114 

10,760,796 

1894 

1* 

1,190,368 

1,346,623 

6,354,336 

1,433,960 

993,186 

911,800 

1,017,116 

4,358,041 

3,937,990 

2,431,756 

2,110,824 

3,273,144 

10,753,314 

1895 

M 

1,306,313 

M10,537 

6,493,682 

1,429,736 

1,000,337 

957,794 

1,019,955 

4,407,7)11 
t 

3,988,762 

3,389,934 

3,273,663 

2,339,397 

10,941,655 

1896 

>1 

1,360,741 

1,284,147 

6,.500,497 

1,434,476 

1,013,096 

964,891 

1,061,473 

4,463,936 

3,984,167 

3,340,906 

3,334,691 

2,344,370 

11,004,034 

1897 

31 

1,34.5,844 

1,307,73> 

6,623,364 

1,430,732 

1,027,643 

983,341 

1,046,736 

4,486,3112 

4,036,501 

2,414,305 

3,337,184 

2,362,322 

11,149,212 

1898 

23 

1,388,511 

1,394,639 

6,79.5,720 

1,443.855 

1,01I,.533 

993,384 

1,058,683 

4,507,467 

4,133,285 

2,3.57,194 

2,391,334 

2,463,068 

11,344,881 

1899 

34 

1,480,108 

1,350,939 

«,HU.5,I70 

1,468,074 

1,031,009 

1,033,941 

1,085,536 

4,608,^0 

4,096,682 

2,408,333 

3,604,720 

2,446,284 

11,455,009 

1900 

3f 

1,407,653 

1,325,964 

6,763,894 

1,482,4>'3 

1,041,606 

1,048,203 

1,103,131 

4,673,323 

4,102,081 

3,474,786 

3,463,645 

2,437,383 

11,477,824 

1901 

3« 

1,3».5,7;6 

1,281,713 

6,3.55,976 

1,510,737 

1,077,636 

1,067,705 

1,126,1.54 

4,;82,2B1. 

4,084,341 

2,414,475 

2,462,099 

2,416,071 

11,376,986 

1902 

J7 

l,3««<,13« 

W  7,649 

8,704,618. 

1,496,179 

1,032,178 

1,038,263 

1,100,602 

4,664,(12 

4,100,480 

2,487,770 

2,413,307 

2,428,947 

11,406,504 

1903 

38 

1,439,833 

1,375,203 

6,858,352 

1,497,647 

1,026,809 

1,035,435 

1,117,027 

4,676,718 

4,193,721 

2,40.5,923 

2,474,364 

2,601,543 

11,576,551 

1904 

39 

1,471,070 

1,393,341 

6,987,020' 

1,487,064 

1,041,306 

1,034,838 

1,092,207 

4,645,315' 

4,211,916 

2,461,813 

2,606,714 

2,494,676 

11,674,019 

1906 

30 

1,494,794 

1,330,896 

■ 

7,0I0,S56 

1,496,384 

1,068,681 

1,000,343 

1,083,616 

4,638,924 

4,2.52,286 

2,490,806 

2,605,107 

2,443,757 

11,691,966 

1906 

81 

1,440,414 

1,333,466 

6,912,067 

1,661,463 

1,040,282 

999,665 

1,075,103 

4,676,493 

4,338,748 

2,434,197 

3,449,671 

2,407,636 

11,830,143 

1907 

33 

I,41.%483 

1,354483 

6,905,134, 

l,5aS,297 

1,041,434 

1,050,534 

1,113,574 

4,791,829 

I — - 

4,368,337 

2,417,673 

2,475,373 

3,476,880 

11,738,163 

1908 

»  2 
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TABLE   V. — Number  of  Live  Stock 

{!>)  Sheep— 


VOM. 

1S77 
1878 
4870 
1880 
1881 
1883 
1883 
1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 
1892 


1893 
1894 
1895 
1896 
1897 
1898 
1899 
1900 


1901 
1903 
1903 
1904 
1905 
1906 
1907 
1908 


England  and  Wales. 


One  Year  ami  above.  1  oneV^r. 


Total. 


13,456,268 
13,407,917 
13,532,814 
13.6.34,895 
11,690,065 
11,0P8,097 
11,395,600 
11,795.396 
11,!»77,171 
11,781.214 
11,73.->,1S4 
11.295,412 
11,407,761 
12,042,239 
12,922,.575 
13,074,941 


7,736,132 
7,961,893 
7,786,168 
7,012.067 
6,359,736 
6,407,811 
6,780,310 
7.289,665 
7,000,266 
7,13.>.,893 
7,457,683 
7,231,170 
7,373,810 
7,868,769 
8,186,083 
8,116,316 


Ewc8 
kept  for 
Breeding. 


Other 

Sheep  : 

One 

Year 

and 

above. 


7,389,394 
6,857,088 
6,830,516 
7,038,983 
7,090,285 
7,151.121 
7,438,934 
7,873,063 


7,309,485 
7,052,468 
6,943,446 
6,986,044 
7,017,223 
7,135,909 
7,3l>3,OI5 
7,626,632 


5,039,450 
4,520,605 
4,558,890 
4,624,985 
4,395,434 
4,436,347 
4,344,034 
4,328,816 


7,578,326 
7,211,003 
7,169,006 
7,574,942 
7,430,863 
7,567,778 
7,904,816 
7,576,350 


21.192,390 

21,369,810 
31,318,983 
19,546,963 
17,849,801 
17,465,908 
18,175,910 
19,0S5,061 
19,577.137 
18,917,107 
19,192,867 
18,526,.J82 
18,680,671 
19,910,998 
21,108,058 
21.191.2.-.7 


Scotland. 


One  Year  and  above. 


19,907.170 
18,588,036 
18,558,412 
19,238,910 
18,916,573 
19,155,346 
19,677,774 
19,377,329 


4.688,947 
4,647,224 
4.039.395 
4,051,116 
4,553,086 
4,515,787 
4,55.3,067 
4,.589,467 
4,.560.436 
4,391.785 
4.411,065 
4.431, .535 
4,454,371 
4,714,329 
4,864,366 
4,882,108 


Under 
One  Year. 


3,379,837 
3,389,172 
3,198,703 
2,430,973 
3  178,166 
2,338,073 

j  3,339,394 
3,393,836 

;  2,390,762 
2,208,826 
2,364,836 

.  2,299,032 
2,497,078 
2,647,132 
2,759,634 
2,661,339 


Total. 


4,266,175 
3,970,149 
3,977,691 

» 

3,899,184 
3,764,817 
8,763,054 
3,816,441 
4,183,742 


7,500,131 
7,474,.560 
7,492,265 
7,3.53,419 
7,451,446 
7,537,059 
7.722,844 
7,970,861 


18,97.-.,791 
18,497,177 
18,412.402 
18,338,647 
18,832,985 
18,426.032 
18,802,300 
19,680,235 


Ewes 

kept  for 

Breedine. 


Other 

Sheep  : 

One 

Year 

and 

above. 


6,968,774 
7,036,390 
6,838,098 
7,072,088 
6,731,252 
6,853,860 
6,892,361 
6,983,293 
6,957,198 
6,603,611 
6,766,901 
6,730,667 
6,951,449 
7,361,461 
7,623,900 
7,643,447 


OSBAT 


One  Year  and  above. 


2,839,282  j  1,871,613 

2,810,974  ,  1,828,126 

2,832.613  I  1,77.5,496 

2,886,604  i  1,802,997 


2,916,412 
2,986,811 
3,031,913 
3,978,263 


2,962,.345 
2,946,703 
2,936,655 
2,894,864 
2,918,544 
2,935,195 
3,014,125 
3,043,457 


1,823,567 
1,767,511 
1,696,566 
1,635,053 


:  2,662,269 

,  3,639,765 

2,625,674 

2,776,818 
I 
j  3,683,889 

3,833,626 

I  3,832,601 

2,701,681 


7,373,164 
7,272,864 
7,233,783 
7,466,419 
7,423,868 
7,587,948 
7,560,980 
7,314,997 


18,145,206 
18,05.5,141 
18,172,209 
17,186,011 
16,143,161 
15,673,884 
1.5,948,667 
16,384.863 
16,.537,607 
16,17.5,999 
16,146,249 
16,726.947 
15,862,132 
16,756,568 
17,786,941 
17.957,049 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
0 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 


Ewes 
kept  for 
Breeding. 


10.128.076 

9,068,002 

9,663,129 

9,925,687 

10,006,097 

10,137,932 

10,460,837 

10,350,326 


1,674.721 
1,553,501 
1.482,198 
1,414,418 
1,383,200 
1.335,822 
1,377,156 
1,449,025 


2.774.343 
2,708,265 
2,808,542 
2,659,249 
2,722,467 
3,723,321 
2,921,874 
3,947,013 


7,401,409 
7,268,.529 
7,227.396 
6,968,631 
7,024,211 
6,994,338 
7,313,165 
7,4.39,495 


Other 
Sheep  : 

One       j 

Year 

and 
above. 


0,911,003  :  17 
6,342,730  18 
0,334,386 
6,437,982 
6,319,001 

6.303.868  23 
6,040.600  j  23 

6.963.869  !  24 


1» 
20 
21 


10,161,8.30 

9,999,171 

9,879,101 

9,880,908 

9,9.35,760 

10,061,104 

10,277,140 

10;669,C«9 


5,940,896 
6,523,710 
5,469,889 
6,313.602 
5,147,517 
5,098,876 
6,193,697 
6,632,767 


25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
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IN  THE  United  Kingpom — continued. 


(6)  Sheep. 


Britain. 


Under 
One  Year. 


Total. 


1  10,015,959 

2  j  10,351,065 


3 
4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

1» 

H 

15 

16 


9,981,871 

9,+33,039 

8,«7,902 

8,745,884 

9,119,604 

9,683,491 

9,997,028 

i 
9,.344,719 

9,,S12,519 

9,530,202 

9,769,888 

10,515,891 

10,945,617 

10,777,655 


17  10,210,595 

18  j     9,850,768 

19  ;     9,791,680 

20  I  10,351,760 

21  I  10,114,742 

22  10,401,404 

23  j  10,737,317 
21  ;  10,278,031 


28,161,164 
28,406.206 
28,157,0*0 
26,619,050 
24,581,053 
24,319,768 
25,068,271 
26,068,354 
26,534,635 
25,520,718 
25,958,763 
25,257,149 
25.632,020 
27,272,459 
28,732,558 
28,734,704 


Ireland. 


One  Year  and 

above. 


25  10,274,474 

2t;  10,242,825 

27  10,300,807 

28  10,012,668 

29  10,173,913 

30  10,260,380 

31  10,644,718 

32  10.917,874 


27,280,334 
2.5,861,50(:» 
25,792,195 
26,705,329 
26,340,440 
26,743,194 
27,238,754 
26,592,226 


2,531,109 
2,589,737 
2,571,914 
2,305,098 
2,098,992 
1,933,895 
1,984,612 
2,027,072 
2,138,298 
2,077,215 
2,0.32,782 
2,161,.328 
2,253,018 
2,538,809 
2,784,796 
2,881,756 


2,681,006 
2,492,604 
2,350,520 
2,4.32,351 
2,466,353 
2,517,892 
2,554,913 
2,586,046 


26,377,200 
2.5,765,706 
25,639,797 
25,207,178 
25,257,196 
25,420,360 
26,11.5,4.55 
27,119,730 


Ewes 
kept  for 
Bree<ling. 


1,691, .506 
1,653,.S06 
1,576,179 
1,524,933 
1,506,350 
1,480,210 
1,521,690 
1,636,350 


Other 
Sheep: 
One 
Year 
and 
atjove. 


894,945 
815,803 
729,501 
722,454 
688,301 
680,388 
697,623 
763,855 


Under 
One  Year. 


Total. 


1,455,069 
1,504,493 
1,445,975 
1,256,263 
1,1.59,591 
1,137,598 
1,234,486 
1,216,500 
1,339,542 
1,290,477 
1,, 345,635 
1,465,452 
1,536,581 
1,784,996 
1,937,-595 
1,945,946 


3,989,178 
4,094,250 
4,017,889 
3,561,361 
3,258,583 
3,071,493 
3,219,098 
3,243,572 
3,477,840 
3,367,722 
3,,378,U7 
3,626,780 
3,789,629 
4,323,805 
4,722,391 
4,827,702 


1,740,.587 
1,612,646 
1,564,335 
1,648,340 
1,691,228 
1,769,382 
1,809,594 
1,800,830 


4,421,.593 
4,105,250 
3,914,855 
4,080,694 
4,157,581 
4,287,274 
4,.364,.507 
4,386,876 


1,716,756 
1,638,924 
1,580,532 
1,554,701 
1,554,234 
1,597,296 
1,729,418 


4,378,750 
4,215,865 
3,944,604 
3,827,919 
3,749,352 
3,714,832 
3,816,609 
4,129,623 


United  Kingdom 
(Including  Isle  o£  Man  and  Channel  Islands'). 


One  Year  and 
above. 


20,719,027 
20,683,978 
20,779,903 
19,522,936 
18,274,059 
17,539,315 
17,966,187 
18,448,186 
18,717,053 
18,291,345 
18,213,412 
17,915,852 
18,148,352 
19,332,472 
20,614,807 
20,881,837 


19,760,056 
18,-541,761 
18,384,441 
18,821,426 
18,729,041 
18,897,390 
19,097,815 
18,942,001 


Ewes 
kept  for 
Breeding. 


11,883,439 
11,682,803 
11,185,423 
11,436,017 
11,471,873 
11,573,516 
11,833,271 
12.212,197 


Other 
Sheep : 

One 
Year 

and 
above. 


6,845,246 
6,378,654 
6,197,158 
6,040,563 
5,840,930 
5,784,597 
5,896,632 
6,403,-569 


Under 
One  Year. 


Total. 


11,501,040 
11,887,040 
11,458,055 
10,716,664 
9,622,214 
9,908,905 
10,381,373 
10,928,601 
11,369,142 
10,663,895 
11,188,338 
11,022,864 
11,336,422 
12,334,723 
12,919,181 
12,760,971 


32,220,067 
32,571,018 
32,237,958 
30,239,620 
27,896,273 
27,448,220 
28,347,560 
29,376,787 
30,086,200 
28,955,240 
29,401,750 
28,938,716 
29,484,774 
31,667,195 
33,533,988 
33,642,808 


12,014,768 
11,496,057 
11,390,412 
12,032,363 
11,838,020 
12,204,969 
12,582,841 
12,112,725 


31,774,824 
30,037,818 
29,774,853 
30,853,789 
30,667,061 
31,102,359 
31,680,656 
31,054,726 


12,101,204 
11,995,299 
11,976,282 
11,628,529 
11,763,974 
11,851,922 
12,281,930 
12,690,151 


30,829,889 

1901 

30,056,756 

1902 

29,658,803 

1903 

29,105,109 

1904 

29,076,777 

1905 

29,210,035 

1906 

30,011,833 

1907 

31,33.5,917 

1908 

Year. 


1877 
1878 
1879 
1880 
1881 
1882 
1883 
1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1883 
1889 
1890 
1891 
1892 


1893 
1894 
1895 
1896 
1897 
1898 
1899 
1900 


B  3 
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TABLE  v.— Number  of  Live  Stock 


(r)   Pigs. 

Eroland  and  Wales. 

r 

SOOTLAKD. 

Great 

Vonr. 

1 

Sow*. 
CKept  for 
Breeding.) 

Other  Pigs. 

Total. 

Sow*. 
(Kept  for 
Brccrting.) 

Other  Pigs. 

Total. 

Sows. 
(Kept  for 
Breeding.) 

Other  Pigs. 

■ 
1877 

■• 

— 

2,345,471 

— 

163,257 

— 

— 

1 

1878 

i 
1879 

r- 

— 

2,343,059 

— 

— 

140,189 

— 

— 

2 

•— 

— 

1,963,838 

f 

— 

127,721 

/> 

— 

3 

1880 

.  ^^ 

— 

1,879,917 

■  — 

— 

120,925 

— 

— 

4 

18S1 

— 

— 

1,925,072 

— 

— 

123,018 

— 

— 

5 

1^3 

— 

2,356,319 

— 

— 

154,083 

— 

— 

6 

1883 

— 

2,461,159 

— 

— 

iu6,598 

— 

— 

7 

1884 

— 

— 

2,424,831 

— 

— 

169,560 

— 

— 

8 

1*85 

— 

— 

2,252,390 

— 

— 

150,984 

— 

— 

;i 

1886 

— 

— 

2,087,585 

< 

— 

133,89(1 

— 

— 

10 

1887 

— 

— 

2,163,677 

'  — 

— 

135,646 

— 

— 

u 

1888 

— 

— 

2,249,785 

— 

— 

i  54,559 

— 

— 

12 

1889 

— 

— 

2,359,126 

— 

— 

151,677 

— 

— 

13 

1890 

— 

— 

2,613,935 

'  — 

— 

159,674 

— 

— 

14 

1*91 

— 

— 

2,731,267 

— 

— 

157,506" 

■  — 

— 

15 

1892 

— 

■   — 

2,025,844 

— 

— 

112,015 

— 

— 

16 

1893 

293,341 

1,700,791 

1,994,132 

15,.'!81 

104,017 

119,398 

308.722 

1,804,808 

17 

1694 

332,428 

1,909,063 

2,241,491 

18,691 

129,844 

148,535 

351,119 

2,038,907 

18 

1895 

396,016 

2,335,096 

2,731,111 

19,194 

134,126 

153,320 

41.5,210 

2,469,221 

19 

189(5 

375,606 

2,358,580 

2,734,186 

18,123 

126,492 

144,615 

393,729 

2,485,072 

20 

1897 

317,183 

1,889,798 

2,206,981 

17i061 

118,260 

135,321 

334,244 

2,008,058 

21 

1898 

344,933 

1,972,546 

3,817,479 

17i267 

116,849 

134,116 

362,200 

2,089,395 

22 

1899 

367,926 

2,125,649 

2.483,574 

17,986 

122,253 

140,239 

375,911 

2,247,902 

23 

1§00 

31&,9t2 

1,933,607 

2,249,51!) 

16,609 

115.804 

132,418 

332,.'-.21 

■  2,049,411 

24 

li)01 

304jSS5 

1,750,749 

2,055,104 

l.".,369 

109,452 

124,821 

319,724 

1,860,201 

25 

1902 

332,063 

1,839,378 

2,171,441 

16,937 

111,189 

128.120 

349,000 

1 ,950,567 

26 

I&03 

372,139 

2,177i6Sl 

2,549,790 

17,761 

119,010 

136,771 

389,900 

2,296,661 

27 

1§04 

3*4,525 

2,352,93* 

2,717,459 

17,531 

126,654 

144,185 

382,056 

2,479,688 

2? 

1*05 

318,811 

1,975,894 

2,294,705 

16,197 

114,017 

130,214 

335,008 

2,089,911 

29 

1§06 

319,430 

1,873,832 

2,193,262 

16,892 

113,307 

imi99 

336,32^ 

1,987,1.'J& 

30 

1907 

361,458 

2,128,674 

2,490,132 

18,809 

127,82,^ 

146,634 

3S0,26i 

2,256,499 

31 

1908 

363,034  * 

2,.S26,664 

2,679,698 

16,442 

i2V,842    " 

■    143,784 

3*^,47* 

^—4 

2,454,000 

32 

I'   ■^♦•.-.n  '  /-(fjf  i-r  I 


IN  THE  United  Kingdom — continued. 


m 


(c)  Pigs. 


Britain. 

Ibeland. 

United  Kingdom 
(including  Isle  of  Man  and  Channel  Islands). 

Year. 

Total. 

Sows. 
(Kept  for 
BreetUng.) 

Other  Pigs. 

Total. 

Sows. 
^Kept  for 
Breeding.) 

Other  Pigs. 

Total. 

1 

2,49?,728 

— 

— 

1,467,999 

— 

— 

3,984,447 

1877    . 

2 

2,48.S,248 

— 

— 

1,269,340 

— 

— 

3,767,960 

1878 

3 

2,091, o.>9 

—          ; 

— 

1,071,990 

— 

— 

3,178,106 

1879 

4 

2,000.842 

— 

— 

849,046 

— 

— 

2,863,488 

1880 

3 

2,048,090 

—          'i 

— 

1,088,041 

— 

— 

3,149,173 

1881 

*> 

2,510,402 

— 

— 

1,429,930 

— 

— 

3,956,495 

1882 

7  ' 

2,617,757 

— 

— 

1,351,990 

-- 

— 

3,986,427 

1883 

8l 

1 

2,584,.S91 

— 

— 

1,306,195 

— 

.    — 

3,906,205 

1884 

.  9  i 

2,403,380 

- 

— . 

1,269,122 

— 

— 

3,686,628 

1885 

10 

2,221,475 

— 

— 

1,263,133 

— 

— 

3,497,165 

1886 

11 

2,299,323 

— 

— 

1,408,485 

— 

— 

3,720,957 

1887 

13! 

1 

■2;404,344 

— 

— 

1,397,800 

— 

— 

3,81.5,643 

1888 

■13 

2,510,803 

— 

—     ■ 

1,380,548 

— 

— 

3,905,865 

1889 

H 

2,773,609 

— 

— 

1,570,279 

— 

— 

4,362,040 

1890 

1.-)  1 

2,888.773 

— 

—     , 

1,367,776 

_      . 

— 

4,872,764 

1891 

16 

2,137.8.59 

— 

- 

1,116,888 

—  . 

— 

3,265,898 

1892 

17 

2.113,.5.S0 

— 

— 

1,1.52,365 

— 

— 

3,278,030 

1893 

m 

2,390,026 

— 

— 

1,389,310 

— 

— 

3,794,043 

1894 

19 

2,884,431 

— 

-- 

1,338,454 

— 

— 

4,238,870 

1895 

20 

2,878,801 

— 



1,405,608 

— 

— 

4,300,960 

1896 

21 

2,342,302 

— 

■      — 

1,327,226 

-^   . 

— 

3,682,819 

1897 

2? 

2,451,595 

— 

- 

1,253,982 

— 

— 

3,719,219 

1898 

3} 

2,623,813 

— 

■t^i;,!-;'. 

1,363,310 

,,— .  . 

— 

4,003,588 

1899 

24 

2,381,932 

— 

•+- 

1,268,521 

— 

— 

3,663,716 

1900 

2» 

2.179,925 

130,580 

1,088,555 

1,219,135 

452,050 

2,959,079 

1     . 

3,411,129 

1901 

26 

2,299,567 

141,625 

1,186,985 

1,327,610 

492,600 

3,147,182 

3,639,782 

1902 

at 

2.686,561 

147,807 

1,235,709 

1,383,516 

640,003 

3,545,805 

4,085,808 

1903 

2» 

2,861,644 

138,540 

1,181,680 

1,315,126 

517,620 

3,674,076 

4,191,695 

1904 

29 

2,424,919 

121,840 

1,042,176 

1,161,316 

458,689 

3,142.970 

3,601,659 

1906 

30 

2,323,461 

134,478 

1,109,715 

1,244,193 

472,773 

3,107,967 

3,680,740 

1906 

3» 

2,636,766 

112,405 

1,174,663 

1,317,068 

524,611 

3,442,552 

3,967,163 

1907 

32 

2,823,482 

123,661 

1,094,102 

1,217,763 

495,300 

3,560,416 

4,066,710 

1908 

B  4 
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TABLE  VI. — Number  of  Live  Stock 


(a)  Cattle. 


YMr. 

VtMai 
Ktaidmn. 

South 
Walt*. 

Victorta. 

1 

Queens- 
land. 

OUier 
AuitnitUn 
Oolonlet. 

Aiutnillm 
Total. 

New 
Zealand. 

Manitoba. 

Ontario. 

Ctuiada, 
Total. 

Algeria. 

Argentina. 

itn 

».ni^ 

I,74«,I8» 

1,128463 

2,l*9,tS2 

396467 

6,370,189 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

im 

•,70.188 

2,771,683 

1,169,576 

2,469,555 

413,719         6,824,493 

(fl)578,430 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

itr* 

»,««1,M« 

2,214,210 

1,184,843 

2,805,984 

438,695 

7,343,732 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

a 

IDM 

»,87I,15S 

2,380,040 

1,129,3*8 

3,162,76! 

459463 

7,331,403 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4 

ini 

»,Mtfi\i 

2,5*7,348 

(.1)1486467 

3,(18,613 

497,373 

7,»99,601 

(a)698,6S7 

(a)60,381 

(a)l,702,167 

- 

- 

- 

a 

lan 

«,832,4I7     1,8S9,»8) 

1,28M77     4424,807 

(6)610,917 

(6)7,982,386 

- 

- 

1,586,313 

- 

- 

- 

* 

im 

10,097,943     1,610,753 

1,287,08S  ;  4,246,141 

(»)493,10R   (»)7,6e7,090 

- 

63,894 

1,818,054 

- 

-  ■ 

- 

7 

18M 

10,422,702      1,425,130 

j 
l,29r,64C      4,286,172 

(6)691,363   (»)7,680401 

^ 

64,011 

1,956,670 

- 

- 

8 

188* 

10,868,780 

1,317,313 

1,2«7,»4» 

4,162,653 

4*7,487 

7425499 

- 

92,373 

1,976,480  !           — 

- 

« 

18M 

10,872,811 

1,367,844 

1,290,790 

4,071,663 

- 

863,368 

87,390 

3,018,173 

- 

- 

- 

10 

1887 

10,639,««0 

1,675,487 

1,303465 

4,473,716 

- 

- 

- 

101,681 

1,948,364 

- 

- 

- 

u 

law 

10,i«8,«00 

1,622,907 

1,333,873 

4,664,932 

- 

- 

-- 

- 

1,928,638 

- 

- 

21,961,657 

12 

I88« 

10,27«,7« 

1,741,592 

1,370,660 

4,872,416 

- 

- 

- 

148,209 

1,891,899 

- 

- 

- 

13 

1800 

10,78*,8»8 

1,909,009 

1,394,209 

6,658,264 

606,386 

9,466,868 

- 

- 

1,894,713 

- 

- 

- 

14 

18)1 

11,343,686 

2,046,347 

(<i)l,782,881 

6,193,759 

666,068 

10478,065 

831,831 

(a)230,696 

(•0)1,940,673 

(a)4,l30,686 

1,233,0*1 

- 

It 

IBM 

11,»1»,417 

2,147,074 

1,812,104 

6,691,416 

(6)1,007,607 

(6)11,668,201 

- 

- 

3,029,140 

- 

1,231,610 

22,000,000 

16 

18*3 

11,307,(M 

2,269,852 

1,821,704 

6,693,200 

765,635 

11,643,381 

(/)808,889 

173,260 

3,067,882 

- 

1,193416 

- 

17 

18»4 

10,780^7*6     2,463,4)1 

1,817,2*1 

7,012,997 

(6)1,031,639 

(6)12427,338 

(/)88r>,756 

183,966 

2,099,301 

- 

1,133,*** 

- 

18 

18»t 

10,753,314 

2,160,067 

(;)1,833,900 

6,833,401 

- 

1,047,901 

193,626 

2,160,103 

- 

1,121,246 

31,701,526 

1* 

MM 

10,941,635 

2426,163 

- 

6,607,377 

- 

- 

1,138,067 

310,507 

3,181,»68 

- 

1,1H160 

- 

20 

letr 

11,004,034 

2,082,696 

- 

6.089,013 

739432 

- 

1,209,166 

221,776 

3,182,326 

- 

1,09*462 

- 

21 

18*8 

11,14»,S12     I,0M,5ie 

6.671,292 

701,738 

- 

1,203,034 

237,097 

2416,943 

- 

1,004,176 

2* 

18** 

11,344,881     1,*«7,081 

- 

6,063336 

707,171 

- 

1,222,139 

220,248 

2,318,366 

1,048,102 

- 

23 

1*00 

11,4U,«0*     1,983,116 

- 

4,078,191 

774,588 

- 

1.266,680 

237,660 

2,429,330 

- 

- 

- 

24 

1*01 

I1.4n,8J4      2,047,454 

(a)  1,602484 

3,772,707 

778,834 

8,201,369 

1,361,784 

(0)263,168 

2,607,630 

(a)5,676,451 

1,036,104 

- 

26 

>*M 

11,37<^      1,741,226 

- 

8,643,471 

831,063 

- 

1,460,663 

282,343 

3,56»,884 

- 

1,073,777 

- 

36 

IIOI 

11,408>0«     1,880,378 

- 

2,481,717 

889,345 

- 

1,693,647 

310,677 

3,674,361 

- 

1,082,204 

- 

27 

IWX 

11,575,351   1  2,I4»,I2« 

- 

2,m,»40 

»9S,038 

- 

1,736,860 

306,943 

2,776,304 

- 

1,080,664 

- 

38 

itu* 

11,674JD19     2,«37,*73 

1,635,976 

3,963,695 

1,105,490 

8,093,134 

1,810,936 

319,390 

2,889,603 

- 

1,066,404 

- 

29 

IMM 

11,691>S« 

2,649,»44 

1.737,690 

3,413,919 

1,200,240 

8,901,802 

1,861,760 

363,202 

2463,618 

- 

1,064,686 

- 

30 

1»U7 

11,630,142 

2,746,084 

1404,323 

3,8*2432 

1,296,887 

9,738,526 

1,816,399 

- 

2,926,236 

(j;7,1314l6 

- 

39,116,626 

31 

1*08 

11,7I8,1«1 

— 

1,842407 

— 

— 

- 

- 

- 

2,834,859 

■          i 

(;)7,647,»82 

- 

-- 

32 

(a)  Censtu  fignret. 

{b}  Itit'ludintf  Northern  Territory, 

(c)  Ml)  Ift  January. 

(d)  Thei'eiuu^ligureifortlieie  jeara  were,  in  IH^ii.  33,fl7i.S33 ;  in  1890,  ,;;.6n,7i)>:  anl  in  190.1.  67.822.S36.     The  CenaUd  of 
«alvt«, »  prooednr*  which  wu  wlopt«l  in  only  a  few  liiHauoti  in  the  enameratioiu  of  1880  and  1890. 


1900  included  ipriug 
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IN   DIFFERENT  COUNTRIES,    1877-1908. 


(a)  Cattle. 


Austria. 


Hungary. 


Belgium. 


Denmark. 


France. 


Germany, 


Nether- 
lands. 


Italy. 


Russian 
Empire. 


United  States. 


TJrugnay. 


Year. 


7 
8 
» 

10 
11 
IJ 
13 
14 
15 

le 
ir 

18 

1» 

80 
II 
M 
ii 
24 
35 
26 
27 
28 
3» 
30 
tl 
SI 


8,584,077 


8,643,«3S 


5,31U378 


4,879,038 


1,382,815  j        — 

1,470,078 


1,4»»,527 


«,;38,3e3 


1.420,»78 


l,6a7,494 
1,6<6,320 

1,720.150 
1,782,290 
1,788,32S 
1,77»,«78 


1,744,797 


1,840.466 


11,480,812 
11,766,572 
11,586,197 
11,446,253 
11,676,190 
11,617,795 
11,793,812 
12,017,793 
13,104,970 
13,275,021 
13,395,259 
13,377,368 
13,518,252 
13,562,685 
13,661,533 
13,364,434 
13  154.641 
19,879,240 
13,233,838 
13,334,631 
13,486,519 
13,418,687 
13,550,880 
14,520,832 
14,673,810 
14,928,550 
14,105,090 
14,136,869 
14,315,.593 
13,968,014 


17,555,694 


18,490,772 


18,939,692 


1»,331,5«8 


1,423,593 
1,456,535 
1,461,540 
1,469,600 
1,434,400 
1,437,900 
1,437,100 

1,510,100 
1,530,800 
1,525,600 
1,493,900 
1,490,100 
1,533,800 
1,.M3,200 
1,528,900 
1,48.%R00 
1,508,300 
1,543,200 
1,583,400 
1,631,300 
1,640,600 
1,646,500 
1,655,600 
1,649,500 
1,646,856 
1,660,376 
1,690,463 


4,783,233 


2,376,056 


(»)3,000,000 


2,406,017 


3,520,380 


3,588,536 


5,673,000 


43,586,897 


44,251,600 
40,664,360 
45,043,804 
43,203,711 
43,305,490 
42,030,576 


29,216,900 
30,523,400 
33,234,500 

(|J)33,368,000 
33,307.363 
33,891,870 
41,171,763 
42,547,307 
43,771,295 
45,510,630 
48,033,833 
49,334,777 
50,331,042 

(d)52,801,907 

52,895,339 

54,067,590 

53,378,283 

53,096,668 

60,868,849 

48,323,995 

46,460,136 

45,106,083 

43,984,340 

((/)4  3,902,414 
t 
62,333,870 

61,424,599 

61,764,433 

61,049,315 

61,241,907 

73,094,929 

73,533,996 

71,267,000 


5,487,604 
6,496,976 
6,405,273 
5,347,871 
5,881,403 
4,963,161 
4,926,629 
6,219,037 
(1)6,430,664 
6,336,601 
7,039,078 
6,947,936 
7,304,607 
6,028,980 


1877 

1878 

1879 

1880 

1881 

1882 

1883 

1884 

1885 

1886 

1867 

1888 

1889 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 

1896 

1898 

1897 

1898 

1899 

1900 

1901 

1903 

1903 

1904 

1906 

1906 

1907 

1908 


(/ )  Ezclusire  of  oattle  owned  by  Natires. 
it)  Estimated. 

0)  Preliminary,  e»clasive  of  British  Columbia. 


(A)  Excluding  Croatla-Slavonia. 

(i)  Ths  Census  figures  in  this  year  were  6,837,438, 


i     58290. 
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TABLE    VI. — MuuBEK  of  Live  Stock  in 


(6)  Sheep. 


Y«r. 

United 
Ctngdon. 

N«w 

Simtb 
Walo. 

Victoria. 

Qneeni- 
lawl. 

Sooth 
AustnUis. 

4SSS.  T*""""^ 

AnatnU*, 
Ibtal. 

New 
ZaUaud. 

Maiiltobk. 

Ontvio. 

Uinaila, 
Totid. 

Mat*]. 

0 

Algeria. 

isn 

IMKMW 

n,in,i8i 

ll,m,8U     6,r3,766 

6,133,3*1 

7*7,1*6 

1,7*8,788 

47,773,3*3 

- 

- 

■- 

- 

4»l,7*« 

- 

-           1 

lira  tM'i.oi* 

M,47*,484 

10,117,867 

8,631,634 

6,098,389 

869,32* 

1,831,278 

*0,037,*47 

13,069,338 

- 

- 

- 

467,68* 

- 

—            ! 

im  iMf.*** 

30,0«S,*10 

*,37*,376 

6,0(3,034 

«,377,813 

1,109,860 

1,880.984 

»4,883,87* 

- 

- 

- 

- 

486,198 

- 

- 

1880    I0,»9,«>0 

3»,8»8.I2l 

8,681,778 

6.*3S,*67 

6,140,396 

1,2*1,717 

1,847,888 

60,208,864 

- 

- 

- 

401,186 

- 

- 

I8«l 

»7,»*Mn 

36,»91,*46 

10,360,388 

8,2*3,883 

6,4*3,8*7 

1,267,913 

1,796,718 

64,773,638 

12,988,086 

6,073 

1,389,178 

- 

441,079 

- 

i    ' 

im 

r.448,no 

36,114,814 

10,267,368 

13,043,893 

(a) 
6,810,886 

1,269,797 

1,861,867 

(a) 
68,387,482 

12,600,897 

- 

1,918,303 

- 

464,234 

- 

j 

l»U 

18,347,M0 

37,*l*,tlO 

10,174,346 

11,807,478 

6,388,366 

1,318,168 

1,846,468 

(a) 
69,146,307 

13,384,078 

4,211 

1,868,784 

— 

483,088 

— 

-       ,   ; 

.8M 

».87«,787 

31,660,321 

10,739,031 

«,308,9U 

(«) 
6,696,406 

1,647,061 

1,831,069 

(a) 
61,782,789 

14,086,266 

6,431 

1,8*0,733 

- 

860,632 

- 

1 

1886 

10,086,200 

37,830,906 

10,637,413 

8,»94.322 

6,648,406 

1,702,71* 

1,720,027 

67,630,792 

14,624,847 

10,337 

1,786,608 

- 

6S»,482 

- 

—             ! 

1886 

18,aM,240 

3*,16*,304 

10^681,837 

*,690,448 

- 

1,809,071 

1,648,637 

- 

15,174,263 

13,187 

1,610,949 

- 

676,437 

- 

—           11 

1887 

i*,401,7M 

46,*68,182 

10,700,403 

12,926,188 

- 

1,909,940 

1,609,046 

- 

- 

12,840 

1,*»6,161 

- 

484,288 

- 

—           11 

1888 

28,>38,7U 

46,803,46* 

10,623,988 

13,444,008 

2,112,393 

1,847,242 

- 

18,122,133 

- 

1,34*,044 

- 

609,806 

(c) 
13,177,288 

-     1 

i 

188* 

28,484,774 

80,106,768 

10,818,878 

14,470,098 

- 

3,366,681 

1,430,066 

- 

16,603,263 

31,341 

1,344,180 

- 

662,806 

(«) 
13,963,446 

1 
-    11 

1890 

81,6«7,1*> 

8S,»86,431 

10,883431 

18,007,234 

6,386,617 

2,624,913 

1,861,429 

»8,338,866 

16,196,048 

— 

1,339,698 

— 

943,117 

13,202,779 

-     1 

1891 

33,*S3,»88 

61,831,416 

(») 
13,693,843 

30,289,633 

7,004,643 

1,962,213 

1,619,266 

106,400,003 

16,783,762 

36,838 

(») 
1,021,769 

2,663,781 

827,65* 

(6) 
16,706.11 6 

8,869,671     1 

i 

18M 

33,642,808 

88,080,114 

12,928.148 

31,708,310 

<«) 
7,748,841 

1,686,600 

1,664,118 

(a) 
103,811,731 

18,117,686 

- 

1,880,473 

- 

989,246 

- 

9,375,898     1 

18*3 

31,774,824 

i6,*80,688 

12,968,306 

18,697,018 

7,182,047 

3,230,642 

1,623,338 

99,639,036 

19,227,302 

35,400 

1,936,938 

— 

946,998 

16.793,973    9,803,046     ij 

18*4 

30,037,818 

*6,»77,270 

13,098,728 

19,887,691 

(<■) 
7,328,003 

2,133,311 

1,636,047 

(a) 
100,666,047 

20,072,722 

35,430 

2,018,806 

- 

918,827 

18,184,763 

7.696.789     1 

18*t 

29,774,8*3 

47,617,687 

13,180,943 

1*,886,*89 

- 

2,2*6,832 

1,727,200 

- 

19,826,604 

36,766 

2,022,738 

- 

971,167 

16,646,486 

7.891,979     1 

18*« 

80,883,789 

48,318,7*0 

- 

19,893,696 

- 

2,348,976 

1,623,846 

- 

19,138,493 

33,812 

,849,348 

- 

844,334 

14,409,434 

1 
7,435,206     a 

18*7 

30,»67,('4l 

43,**3,897 

- 

17,797,883 

6,333,993 

2,210,742 

1,680,667 

- 

19,687,954 

36,680 

1,690,360 

- 

788,966 

14,049,076 

7.716.662     2 

18*8 

31,102JS9 

41,241,004 

■      - 

17,883,608 

6,032,841 

3,281,648 

1,678,611 

- 

19,673,725 

32,083 

1,677,014 

- 

600,039 

12,616,883 

7,026,290    1 

189* 

31,680,6*6 

36,2U,814 

- 

18,226,479 

8,012,620 

3,282,306 

1,493,638 

- 

19,348,806 

33,092 

1,772,604 

- 

609,603 

12,639,992 

7,633,763    S 

1*00 

31.084,726 

40,020,806 

- 

10^39,188 

8,667,383 

3,434,311 

1,672,068 

- 

19,368,198 

26,816 

1,797,213 

- 

686,489 

- 

1 

1 

1*01 

*0,8i«,88* 

41,887,09* 

10,841,790 

10,080,971 

8,336,330 

3,626,866 

1,683,966 

72,274,8*1 

20,233,099 

(») 
22,960 

1,761,799 

3,810,239 

609,863 

- 

8,083,768    3 

1*01 

80,0*6,7*« 

26,64*,434 

- 

7,313.988 

6,012,316 

3,704,880 

1,798,481 

- 

20,342,727 

20,818 

1,718,813 

- 

662,433 

- 

8,754.795     2 

1*0> 

1*,6»8,8«S 

28,686>)1 

8,393,044 

4,880,840 

2,600,633 

1,679,818 

- 

18,984,863 

32,869 

1,642,637 

- 

619,303 

- 

8,988,837     2 

IMM 

»,i0(,ia8 

34,826394 

10,843,470 

8,398,730 

3,888,434 

1,897,083 

- 

18,380,806 

18,338 

1,466,482 

- 

726,782 

11,818,829 

8,611.747     i 

IIW 

t»fi7t,Tn 

t«,»0«.764 

10,167,6*1 

12,838,331 

8,820,301 

3.120,703 

1,866,460 

72,707,160 

19,130,876 

V>,M8 

1,324,183 

- 

769,601 

13,431,816 

9,062,636    1 

IMM 

t»;no,au 

44,132,431 

11, 4*8,1  !*• 

14,886,438 

6,277,813 

3,340,746 

1,883,861 

81,676,0*2 

30,108,471 

16,606 

l,304,e09 

- 

800,090 

14,848,795 

8,801,117    i 

-           ! 

1*07 

30,011,833 

44,831,83* 

12,*37,440 

16,738,047 

6,*24.»41 

3,604,862 

1,729,3*4 

86,286,613 

20,983,772 

- 

1.106,083 

O) 
2,783,719 

753,769  !l7,lS*i013 

1*08 

3I,33*,»17 

1        ~ 

14,146,734 

- 

6.82»,«37 

— 

1,744,800 

— 

23,449,063 

_ 

1,143,898 

2,831,404 

_ 

-          i 



1 

1 





1 

-J 

(a)  Iiicluiiiiig  the  Northern  Territory  of  South  Australia.' 

(8)  Oeu8U8  flgrure». 

{e)  Approximate. 

((*)  BxcludlnK  CroHtia-ShiTonia. 

(t)  E«tin»t«<l. 
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{b)  Sheep. 


Argentina. 

Austria. 

Hungary. 

1 
Belgium  Denmark,  j     France. 

i 

rt ,.    Nether- 

Germany.     ,^„^, 

Italy. 

Roumania. 

Russian 
Empire. 

Spain. 

United 
States. 

t7rugaa.v. 

Year. 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

23,405,189 

885,330 

- 

- 

- 

- 

33,804,200 

— 

1877 

S 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

23,495,845 

- 

909,107 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3.'),740,3U0 

- 

1878 

i 

- 

- 

~* 

- 

- 

22,993,867 

- 

897,528 

- 

- 

- 

- 

38,123,800 

- 

1879 

4 

- 

3,841,340 

9,838,133 

365,400 

- 

22,516,084 

- 

847,633 

- 

- 

- 

- 

(A) 
40,705,900 

- 

1880 

t 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1,548,613 

22,301,504 

- 

792,450 

- 

- 

- 

43,309,890 

- 

1881 

6 

- 

- 

- 

- 

21,634,706 

- 

745,187 

8,596,108 

- 

- 

4 

43,010,221 

- 

1882 

7 

69,000,000 

— 

— 

— 

— 

21,639,657 

19,189,716 

703,521 

- 

— 

- 

49,237,291 

— 

1883 

8          — 

- 

(J) 
10,394,831 

- 

- 

22,127,097 

- 

752,949 

- 

4,654,776 

-      ■ 

- 

.5O,C20.020 

- 

1884 

» 

- 

- 

- 

- 

22,880,130 

- 

774.100 

- 

- 

- 

- 

50,300,243 

- 

1885 

10 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

22,616,647 

- 

802,700 

- 

- 

- 

43,322,331 

- 

1886 

u 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

22,880,190 

- 

804,300 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4l,7.A3:4 

- 

1887 

u 

Il6,70e,097 

- 

- 

- 

1,225,196 

22,630,620 

- 

778,000 

- 

4,973,2.80 

- 

- 

43,344,755 

- 

1888 

IJ       — 

- 

-     . 

— 

— 

21,996,731 

— 

772,000 

- 

— 

- 

- 

4?,3M,0r0 

__ 

1889 

14 

- 

3,18«,787 

- 

- 

- 

21,658,416 

- 

819,300 

6,900,000 

5,002,390 

- 

- 

44,330,072 

- 

1890 

IS 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

21,687,609 

- 

810,60U 

- 

- 

- 

13,359,473 

43,431.130 

- 

1891 

1«   75,000,000 

- 

- 

- 

- 

21,504,956 

13,589,612 

732,300 

- 

- 

- 

- 

44,938,303 

11,012,700 

1802 

17 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1,246,552 

20,275,716 

- 

688,400 

- 

- 

- 

- 

47,273,333 

12,240,787 

1893 

'  18 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

20,721,860 

- 

e6.%300 

- 

- 

- 

- 

45,018,017 

12,820,736 

1894 

1» 

74,379,502 

- 

8,122,681 

235,722 

- 

21,163,767 

679,200 

- 

- 

- 

- 

42,294,004 

11,333,620 

1895 

30 

- 

- 

- 

- 

21,190,603 

706,400 

- 

- 

- 

- 

38,298,783 

16,307,494 

1806 

n 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

21,445,113 

10,866,772 

729,100 

- 

6,817,823 

- 

- 

36,818,643 

14,451,714 

1807 

n 

- 

- 

- 

1,074,413 

21,277,982 

736,600 

- 

- 

- 

- 

37,fEG,960 

1.3,537,689 

1898 

23 

- 

— 

- 

— 

— 

21,397,660 

— 

755,400 

- 

— 

- 

— 

39,U4,4.)3 

15,121,730 

1899 

M 

2,621,026 

- 

- 

- 

20,179,561 

9,692,501 

770,700 

- 

5,653,444 

(9) 
70,650,332 

" 

(A) 
41,883,065 

(0 
17,190,172 

1900 

25 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

19,669,682 

- 

751,900 

- 

- 

- 

- 

50,750,718 

17,024,548 

1901 

16 

- 

- 

- 

- 

18,476,788 

— 

709,270 

- 

— 

- 

- 

62,039,091 

17,927,071 

1002 

J7 

— 

_ 

— 

_ 

876,830 

17,954,230 

652,223 

_ 

_ 

(a) 

71,511,200 

— 

63,964,876 

18,359,106 

1003 

28 

— 

— 

— 

_ 

— 

17,800,965 

7,907,173 

606,785 

_ 

— 

64,393,708 

— 

51,630,144 

14,415,638 

1904 

W 

— 

— 

— 

— 

_ 

17,783,209 

_ 

_ 

in) 

10,877,000 

_ 

64,697,663 

— 

43,170,423 

13,915,790 

1005 

to 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

17,461,397 

_ 

— 



— 

(?) 
61,549,251 

13,480,811 

61,680,594 

— 

1903 

31 

67,211,754 

— 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

58,310,523 

13,727,695 

63,240,282 

_ 

1907 

32 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

^ 

- 

- 

<0) 
57,465,538 

16,119,051 

34,631,00'J 

- 

1903 

(/)  On  1st  Janouy, 
(ir)  Ineluiling  goatfi. 

(*(  Tlje  f.'enj<u»  llgiires  for  these  y«ir<  were,  in  1880,42,192,074;  in  189.J,  40,876,312,  ami  in  1900,61,603,811.     The  Census  of  1000  incluile<l  lambs,  a  piwedure  which 
was  adopted  only  In  a  few  instances  in  the  enumerations  of  18.80  and  1890. 
(O  The  Ojnsns  Sgares  in  this  year  were  18,608,717. 
U)  Preliminary,  excluslTe  of  British  Oolumbln 


58290. 
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TABLE  VI. — Number  of  Live  Stock  in 


(c)  PigB. 


Ytu. 

l'iiite»l 
Kingdom. 

Australia 
Total. 

New 
Zealand. 

Manitoba. 

Ontario. 

Cana<la 
Total. 

Argentina. 

Austria. 

Hungary. 

Belgium. 

1877 

8,984,447 

601.544 

— 

\.:'..<ti 

... 

.>.._ 

— 

-_ 

— 

1 

1878 

8,767,960 

6.30,953 

(«)207,337 

—    '" 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

2 

1879 

3,178,106 

6I!I,499 

—     ■ 

— 

— 

— 

— 

' 

— 

3 

1880 

2,863,488 

672,576 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

2.721,541 

4,160,127  . 

646,376 

4 

1881 

3,149.173 

713,860 

200,083 

(«)1 7,358 

(a)700,922 

— 

— 

— 

—     . 

•". 

1883 

3,956,495 

(e)632,114 

— 

— 

850,226 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

a 

1883 

3,986,427 

(*)644,329 

— 

27,991 

906,727 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

7 

1881 

3,906,205 

(0736,597 

— 

44,901 

916,158 

— 

— 

— 

(04,803,639 

— 

8 

1886 

3,686,628 

— 

- 

66,071 

822,262 

- 

— 

— 

— 

. 

9 

1886 

3,497,165 

— 

277,901 

58,779 

860,125 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

10 

1887 

3,720,957 

— 

35,713 

832,817 

— 

— 

—  • 

— 

11 

1883 

3,815,643 

— 

— 

819,079 

— 

393,758 

— 

— 

12 

1889 

3,905,865 

— 

— 

51,657 

835,469 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

13 

1890 

4,362,040 

824,043 

— 

— 

1,140,559 

— 

— 

3,549,700 

— 

— 

14 

1891 

4,272,764 

882,241 

308,812 

(«)64,177 

(«)1,121,396 

(a)l,733,850 

— 

— 

—     . 

15 

189-2 

3,265,898 

(OS  34,966 

— 

996,974 

— 

— 



^ 

—  " 

10 

1893 

3.278,030 

745,965 

— 

50,700 

1,012,022 

— 

'    — 

— 

- 

— 

17 

1894 

3.794,043 

(c)859,699 

—  --- 

68,367 

1,142,133 

— 

— 

—  ■ 

— 



IK 

1895 

4,238,870 

— 

239,778 

59,457 

1,299,072 

— 

052,766 

7,330,343 

1,163,133 

19 

1896 

4,300,960 

— 

209,834 

72,562 

1,269,631 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

20 

1897 

3  682,819 

— 

186,027 

74,944 

1,284,963 

— 

— 

— 

— 

21 

1898 

3,719,219 

— 

193,512 

69,648 

1,640,787 

— 

— 

— 

■ 

22 

1899 

4,003,588 

— 

249,751 

66,011 

1,971,070 

— 

■ 

—" 

23 

1900 

3,663,716 

— 

250,975 

77,912 

1,771,641 

— 

4,682.654 

1.005,501 

24 

1901 

3,411,129 

j 

956,818 

224,024 

(«)94,680 

1,491,885 

(a)2. 3.53.828 

— 

— 

1.015,322 

25 

1902 

i  3,639,782 

— 

193,740 

95,598 

1,634,635 

— 

—      .. 

— 

1,136,786 

26 

1903 

4,085,808 

— 

226,591 

105,157 

1,977,386 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1.183.400 

27 

1904 

4,191,695 

— 

265,320 

118,986 

2,008,984 

— 

— 

— 

— 

l.l.-i4.721 

28 

1905 

3,601,659 

1,024,866 

249,727 

104,113 

1,906,460 

— 

— 

— 

— 

■ 

1,046,,J19 

29 

1906 

3,580,740 

887,141 

242,273 

120,838 

1       1,819,778 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1,148,083 

30 

1907 

3,967,163 

777,190 

241,128 

t 

2,049,666 

(703,445,282 

1,403,591 

— 

— 

_■■ 

31 

1908 

4,065,716 

— 

—  ■ 

I 

1,818,763 

(/03,369,858 

,^_ 

i 

i      "    ~ 

— 

32 

(u)  Census 

/J, 

figures. 

(i) 

Estimated. 

(< 

)  Excludin 

g  Croatia-Sl 

avonia. 

(<i)  Ou  l«t  January 


(O  Including  Northern  Territory. 
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Different  Countries,  1877-1908 — continued. 


(c)  Pigs. 


Denmark. 

France. 

Germany. 

Nether- 
lands. 

Italy. 

Roumania. 

Russian 
Empire. 

United 

States. 

Uruguay. 

Year. 

1 

— 

6,789,768 

— 

373,883 

— 

— 

— 

28,077,100 

— 

1877 

2 

— 

5,710,775 

— 

359,950 

— 

— 

— 

32,262,500 

— 

1878 

3 

— 

5,562,638 

— 

336,976 

— 

— 

— 

34,766,100 

— 

1879 

4 

—        , 

5,.565,620 

— 

334,820 

— 

— 

— 

(/)34,034,100 

— 

1880 

.-. 

.527,417 

5,638,884 

— 

376,378 

— 

— 

— 

36,247,683 

— 

1881 

6 

— 

6,259,980 

— 

403,618 

2,064,000 

— 

— 

44,122,200 

— 

1882 

7 

— 

5,847,405 

9,206,195 

420,648 

— 

— 

43,270,036 

— 

1823 

• 

— 

5,880,599 

— 

426,914 

— 

886,441 

— 

44,200,893 

— 

1884 

9 

— 

5,881,088 

— 

442,000 

— 

— 

— 

45,142,657 

— 

1886 

10 

— 

5,774,924 

— 

458,200 

— 

— 

— 

46,092,043 

-- 

1886 

i 
11 

— 

5,978,916 

— 

490,254 

— 

— 

— 

44,612,836 

— 

1887 

]■> 

770,785 

.5,846,578 

— 

485,000 

— 

796,907 

— 

44,346,525 

— 

1888 

13 

— 

6,037,743 

— 

493,500 

— 

— 

— 

50,301,592 

— 

1889 

U 

— 

6,017,238 

— 

578,700 

(*)  1,800,000 

926,124 

— 

(/)51,602,780 

- 

1890 

n 

— 

6,096,232 

— 

547,400 

— 

— 

— 

60,625,106 

— 

1891 

If. 

— 

6,337,100 

12,174,288 

543,900 

— 

—     ■ 

— 

52,398,019 

20,218 

1892 

17 

82a,131 

5,860,592 

— 

571,100 

— 

— 

— 

46,094,807 

27,762 

1893 

iH 

6,038,372 

— 

640,200 

— 

— 

— 

45,206,498 

26,215 

1894 

r.t 

— 

6,306,019 

— 

662,200 

— 

— 

— 

44,165,716 

30,751 

1895 

2'* 

— 

6,402.370 

— 

656,100 

— 

— 

— 

42,842,759 

32,494 

1896 

21 

— 

6,262,764 

14,274,557 

653,500 

1,079,322 

— 

40,600,276 

29,829 

1897 

22 

1,168,493 

6,230,966 

— 

714,100 

— 

— 

— 

39,759,993 

34,881 

1898 

U^ 

— 

6,305,20<J 

— 

737,600 

— 

— 

— 

38,651,631 

34,0.->0 

1899 

L'l 

— 

6,740,405 

16,807,014 

746,600 

— 

1,709,205 

13,924,454 

(/)37,079,356 

07)50,054 

1900 

•_)" 

— 

6,758,198 

— 

763,600 

— 

— 

— 

56,982,142 

47,584 

1901 

-'■' 

— 

7,209,174 

— 

822,537 

— 

— 

48,698,890 

51,696 

1902 

-' 

1,456,699 

7,.560,6oO 

— 

882,129 

— 

— 

13,782,100 

46,922,624 

48,716 

1903 

2^ 

- 

7,522,383 

18,920,666 

861,840 

— 

— 

13,668,300 

47,009,367 

40,825 

1904 

— 

7,558,779 

— 

— 

2,224,000 

— 

13,040,497 

47,320,511 

35,546 

1905 

:;w 

— 

7,049,012 

— 

— 

— 

— 

12,734,261 

55,069,787 

— 

1906 

.-ii 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

12,279,153 

54,794,439 

— 

1907 

:i.' 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

12,435,504 

56,084,000 

— 

1908 

(/)  The  Census  figures  for  these  years  were,  in  1880,  49,772,670  ;  in  1890,  57,426,859  ;  and  in  1900,  62,876,108. 
(jf)    The  Census  figures  in  this  year  were  93,923. 
(A)   Preliminary,  exclusive  of  British  Columbia. 
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TABLE  VII. — Estimated  Meat  Production  of  the  United  Kingdom. 


Years. 


1893-4 
1894-5      - 
1895-6 
1896-7      - 
1897-8 
1898-9      - 
1899-00 
1900-1      - 
1901-2 
1902-3      - 
1903-4 
1904-5      - 
1905-6 
1906-7      - 
1907-8 


llOff. 


Veal. 


Cwts. 
14,193,740 

1 
Cwts. 
875,580 

12,287,460 

758,000 

11,451,700 

706,440 

1 

12,027,960 

741,980 

11,770,500 

726,100 

11,725,080 

723,300 

12,392,060 

764,440  ' 

12,607,400 

777,720 

13,133,780 

810,200 

12,538,320 

773,460 

12,030,320 

742,140 

12,615,160 

778,200 

12,991,560 

801,420 

13,460,160 

830,340 

13,079,500 

806,860 

Total 

Bcuf  niul 

Veal. 


Mutton. 


Cwts. 
15,069,320 

13,045,460 

12,158,140 

12,769,940 

12,496,600 

12,448,380 

13,156,500 

13,385,120 

13,943,980 

13,311,780 

12,772,460 

13,393,360 

13,792,980 

14,290,500 

13,886,360 


Cwts. 
6,792,480 

5,103,280 

4,647,260 

5,314,180 

5,028,660 

5,190,120 

5,726,780 

5,406,660 

5,565,940 

5,308,500 

5,363,240 

5,146,860 

5,122,680 

4,937,320 

4,884,160 


Lamb. 


Total 

Mutton  and 

Lamb. 


n-  .     1        Total 

r.g-nieat.   L,f  .,„  Meat. 


Cwts. 
891,160 

785,120 

714,960 

817,560 

773,640 

798,480 

881,040 

831,800 

856,300 

816,700 

825,120 

791,820 

788,100 

759,580 

751,400 


Cwts. 
6,683,640 

5,888,400 

5,362,220 

6,131,740 

5,802,300 

5,988,600 

6,607,820 

6,238,460 

6,422,240 

6,125,200 

6,188,360 

5,938,680 

5.910,780 

5,696,900 

5,635,560 


Cwts. 
4,233,160 

5,080,060 

6,200,860 

6,841,320 

5,300,760 

5,267,760 

6,298,340 

5,577,400 

4,808,620 

5,011,100 

5,943,600 

6,501,160 

5,166,960 

4,847,860 

5,791,100 


Cwts. 
25,986,120 

24,013,920 

23,721,220 

25,743,000 

23,599,660 

23,704,740 

26,062,660 

25,200,980 

25,174,840 

24,448,080 

24.904,420 

25,833,200 

24.870.720 

24,835,260 

25,313,020 
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TABLE  vni.— Estimated  Meat  Supply  of  the  United  Kingdom,  1893-4  to  1907-8. 


Beef  and  Veal. 

Mutton  and  Lamb. 

Years. 

Home. 

Foreign. 

Per 

™  .  ,         Cent,  of 
Total.       xr         , 
Home  to 

Total. 

Home. 

Foreign. 

Per 

Total.       ^«°*-  f 
Home  to 

Total. 

1893-4  - 

Cwts. 
15|»69,320 

Cwts.       1 
5,336,300 

Cwts. 
20,405,620 

73-8 

Cwts. 
6,683,640  ; 

Cwts. 
2,150,180 

1 

Cwts. 
8,833,820 

75-7 

1894-5      - 

13,045,460 

5,639,840 

18,685,300 

69-8 

5,888,400 

3,057,460 

8,945,860 

65-8 

1895-6    - 

12,158,140 

6,492,740 

18,650,880 

65-2 

5,362,220 

3,673,660 

9,035,880 

59-3 

1896-7      - 

12,769,940 

7,093,320 

19,863,260 

64-3 

6,131,740 

3,321,240 

9,452,980 

649 

1897-8    - 

12,496,600 

7,814,740 

20,311,340 

61-5 

5,802,300 

3,832,120 

9,634,420 

60-2 

1898-9      - 

12,448,380 

7,206,860 

19,655,240 

63-3 

5,988,600 

3,792,840 

9,781,440 

61-2 

1899-00  - 

13,156,500 

7,877,360  ; 

21,033,860 

62-5 

6,607,820 

3,837,240 

10,445,060 

63-3 

1900-1      - 

13,385,120 

8,322,960 

21,708,080 

61-7 

6,238,460 

3,896,380 

10,134,840 

61-6 

1901-2    - 

13,943,980 

8,014,400 

21,958,380 

63-5 

6,422,240 

3,698,620 

10,120,860 

63-5 

1902-3      - 

13,311,780  ; 

7,218,460 

20,530,240 

64-8 

6,125,200 

4,089,920 

10,215,120 

60-0 

1903-4    - 

12,772,460 

8,669,680 

21,442,140 

59-6 

6,188,360 

3,966,080 

10,154,440 

60-9 

1904-5      - 

13,393,360 

8,799,600 

22,192,960 

60-3 

5,938,680 

1 

3,925,580 

9,864,260 

60-2 

1905-6    - 

13,792,980  i 

9,813,-340 

23,606,320 

58-4 

5,910,780 

4,014,820 

9,925,600 

59-6 

1906-7      - 

14,290,500 

9,312,580 

23,603,080 

60-5 

5,696,900 

4,475,740 

10,172,640 

560 

1907-8    - 

13,886,.360 

8,958,880 

22,845,240 

60-8 

5,635,560 

4,452,420 

10,087,980 

55-9 

Pig-Meat. 

Total. 

Home. 

Foreign. 

Total. 

Per 

Cent,  of 

Home  to 

Total. 

Home. 

Foreign.* 

Total. 

Per 

Cent,  of 

Home  to 

Total. 

189»-4      - 

Cwte. 
4,233,160 

Cwts. 
5,015,860 

Cwts. 
9,249,020 

45-8 

Cwts. 
25,986,120 

Cwts. 
12,455,860 

Cwts. 
38,441,980 

67-6 

1894-5    - 

5,080,060 

5,506,180 

10,586,240 

48-0 

24,013,920 

14,182,160 

38,196,080 

62-9 

1895-6      - 

6,200,860 

5,942,760 

12,143,620 

511 

23,721,220 

16,074,040 

39,795,260 

59-6 

1896-7    - 

6,841,320 

6,988,880 

13,830,200 

49-5 

25,743,000 

17,269,480 

43,012,480 

59-9 

1897-8      - 

5,300,760 

7,959,540 

13,260,300 

400 

23,599,660 

19,629,000 

43,228,660 

54-6 

1898-9    - 

5,267,760 

8,576,060 

13,843,820 

381 

23,704,740 

19,397,420 

43,102,160 

550 

1899-00    - 

6,298,340 

8,523,120 

14,821,460 

42-5 

26,062,660 

20,266,320 

46,328,980 

56-3 

1900-1    - 

5,577,400 

!     8,490,940 

14,068,340 

39-6 

25,200,980 

20,935,840 

46,136,820 

54-6 

1901-2      - 

4,808,620 

i     8,444,100 

13,252,720 

36-3 

25,174,840 

20,488,100 

45,662,940 

55  1 

1902-3    - 

5,011.100 

7,005,140 

12,016,240 

41-7 

24,448,080 

18,745,360 

43,193,440 

56-6 

190a-4     - 

5,943,600 

7,365,380 

13,308,980 

44-7 

24,904,420 

20,594,520 

45,498,940 

54-7 

1904-5    - 

6,501,160 

7,516,060 

14,017,220 

464 

25,833,200 

20,789,000 

46,622,200 

55-4 

1905-6     - 

5,166,960 

7,494,080 

12,661,040 

40-8 

24,870,720 

21,842,900 

46,713,620 

53-2 

1906-7    - 

4,847,860 

7,193,440 

12,041,300 

40-3 

24,835,260 

21,364.720 

46,199,980 

53-8 

1907-8      - 

5,791,100 

7,660,280 

13,451,380 

431 

25,313,020 

21,537,360 

46,850,380 

54-0 

*  Ii 

icluding  "  Me 

at  Unenumei 

•ated  "  and  le 

ss  exporte 

of  dead  mea 

t  (British  anc 

[  Foreign). 
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TABLE  IX. — Imports  of  Meat,  Alive  and  Dead  (excluding 


Live  Cottlc.§ 

Beef  (Dead). 

Total 

Beef 

Imjxjrts 

(Live  and 

Dead). 

Live 

•  Sheep. 

Mutton. 

Total 

T<«n 

Number 

Equivalent 
Weight. 

Kresh. 

Salted. 

1    Preserved 
otherwise 
than  by 
1     Salting. 

Number. 

Equivalent 

Weight. 

i 

Kresh. 

Preserved. 

Mutton 

lm|>orls 

(Live  and 

Dead). 

1877 

198,704 

Cwts. 
947,960 

Cwts. 

468,887 

Cwts. 
209,618 

Cwts. 

• 

Cwts. 
1,626,465 

874,055 

Cwts. 
518,400 

Cwt-s. 
t- 

Cwts. 

* 

Cwts. 
518,4(10 

1878 

260,814 

1,351,630 

508,307 

220,816 

• 

2,080,753 

892,125 

527,450 

t- 

♦ 

527,4.-j0 

1879 

246,730 

1,305,830 

569,260 

242,977 

* 

2,118,067 

944,888 

557,840 

+- 

* 

557,810 

1880 

387,234 

2.228,330 

727,392 

290,661 

* 

3,246,286 

941,121 

558,050 

t- 

* 

558,0."ii  1 

I88I 

317,164 

1,759,310 

817,295 

251,304 

* 

2,827,909 

935,144 

552,800 

t- 

• 

652,8(111 

1882 

341,282 

1,768,480 

463,954 

228,429 

* 

2,460,863 

1,124.391 

663,650 

189,847 

• 

853,41(7 

1883 

472,196 

2,641,670 

804,794 

289,214 

« 

3,735.678 

1,116,115 

654,870 

236,496 

• 

891,3(;(; 

1884 

422,8o9 

2,335,720 

878,350 

212,389 

« 

3,426,459 

945,042 

557,030 

503,194 

• 

1,060,221 

1885 

371,286 

2,103,140 

902,951 

238,915 

'         • 

3,245,006 

750,886 

446,860 

572,868 

« 

1,019,728 

1886 

317,792 

1,817,440 

806,867 

190,723 

♦ 

2,815,030 

1,038,965 

625,080 

653,447 

» 

1,278,527 

1887 

293,770 

1,642,280 

666,194 

218,054 

• 

2,516,528 

971,404 

586,190 

783,114 

* 

1,369,3(11 

1888 

374,831 

2,148,010 

836,659 

226,943 

* 

3,211,612 

956,210 

577,510 

988,010 

» 

l,o65,.52(i 

1889 

552,560 

3,350,490 

1,385,752 

262,468 

* 

4,998,710 

677,9.58 

401,590 

1,225,058 

• 

1,(526,648 

1890 

640,268 

4,019,810 

1,854,.593 

274,726 

.551,098 

6,700.227 

358,458 

213,100 

1,656,419 

78,409 

1,947,928 

1891 

605,403 

3,225,120 

1,920,511 

247,759 

554,235 

5,947,625 

344,504 

209,040 

1,662,994 

65,073 

1,937,107 

1892 

600,739 

3,510,640 

2,079,637 

275,394 

567,991 

6,433,662 

79,048 

46,140 

1,699,966 

68,412 

1,814,518 

1893 

338,740 

2,366,220 

1,808,051 

200,514 

385,727 

4,759,512 

62,682 

36,220 

1,971,500 

83,882 

2,091,602 

1894 

473,832 

3,306,240 

2,104,104 

242,311 

291,056 

.5,943,711 

484,597 

275,440 

2,295,066 

112,928 

2,683,434 

1896 

413,867 

2,793,700 

2,191,037 

219,956 

470,739 

5,675,432 

1,065,470 

603,280 

2,611,435 

200,471 

3,415,180 

1896 

660,834 

3,771,400 

2,659,700 

247,536 

401,961 

7,080,597 

769,.592 

434,900 

2,89.5,158 

122,551 

3,452,60:( 

1897  , 

616,638 

4,112,240 

3,010,.S87 

174,936 

372,687 

7,670,250 

611.504 

348,260 

3,193,276 

99,022 

3,640,5.->8 

1898 

567,252 

3,747,300 

3,100,821 

208,945 

281,344 

7,338,410 

663,747 

379,780 

3,314,001 

118,314 

3,812,0'J.J 

1899 

601,772 

3,294,980 

3,802,893 

178,183 

366,319 

7,642,405 

607. 7oo 

348,820 

3,446,022 

87,295 

3,882,137 

1900 

493,819 

3,242,600 

4,128,130 

192,934 

.-)  18,029 

8,081,693 

382,833 

216,760 

3,392,850 

64,462 

3,674,072 

1901 

493,915 

3,236,900 

4,.508,746 

204,396 

464,727 

8,414,769 

383,594 

209,700 

3,608,229 

64,884 

3,882,813 

1902  I 

418,108 

2,730,560 

3,707,387 

153,574 

.>78,426 

7,169,947 

293,203 

160,200 

3,659,599 

85,496 

3,905,29.j 

1903 

1 

520,825 

3,357,580 

4,159,606 

173,692 

472,615 

8,163,4.93 

354,241 

194,820 

4,016,622 

49,154 

4,2(iO,59(; 

1904  ; 

547,848 

3,565,940 

4,350,031 

144,.<»04 

556,918 

8,617,193 

382,240 

209,280 

3,494,782 

3,5,877 

3,739,93'.( 

1906  : 

563,624 

3,669,680 

.-,,037,521 

142,806 

598,030 

9,448,037 

183,084 

99,760 

3,811,069 

30,111  . 

3.910,9111 

190« 

659,676 

3.636,800 

5,523,809 

161,363 

296,301 

9,618,273, 

103,359 

56,320 

4,082,756 

48,443, 

4.187,51!( 

1907 

470,214 

3,060,660 

5,735,003 

138,347 

160,386 

9,094,396 

105,601 

57,440 

4,578,523 

39,220 

4,675,183 

1908 

381,787 

2,475,618 

5,631,989 

114,742 

270,841 

8,493,190 
i 

78,900 

43,009 

4,391,259 

( 
65,106 

4,499,374 

•  F 
t  F 

revioos  to  189 
"reTious  to  188 

0  Preserved 
2  Fresh  Mu 

Beef  (not  s 
tton  was  in 

alted)  and  P 
3luded  with  ' 

reserved  ilu 
Meat  Un^n 

i 

tton  were  ii 
umerated." 

jcluded  with 

'  Meat  Une 

numerated.' 

1 

( 
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Rabbits,  Poultry,  and  Game)  into  the  United  Kingdom,  1877  to  1908. 


Live  i 

5  wine. 

1 
Pork. 

j 
Bacon. 

Hams. 

Total 
Pig-Meat 
(Live  and 

Dead). 

Unenumerated. 

Total 

Meat 

Imports     1 

(Live  and 

De.id). 

Number. 

Equivalent 

Weight. 

Fresh. 

Salted. 

Fresh 

or 
Salted. 

Preserved 

otherwise 
than  by    j 
Salting. 

Total. 

Years. 

20,037 

Cwts. 
:{0,037 

Cwts. 

8,754 

Cwts. 
294,980 

Cwts. 
2,395,223 

Cwts. 
425,259 

Cwts. 
3,144,253 

Cwts. 
130,178 

Cwts. 
469,003 

Cwts. 
599,181 

Cwts. 
5,888,299 

1877 

.55,911 

55,911 ; 

1 

18,924 

370,515 

3,488,357 

806,794 

4,740,501 

14.5,981 

439,900  j 

585,881 

7,934,.585 

1878 

52,366 

52,366 

41,141 

400,068 

4,002,640 

914,991 

5,411,206 

153,284 

507,877  : 

721.161 

8,808,274 

1879 

51,191 

51,191 

25,056 

384,211 

4,387,082 

947,566 

5,795,106 

149,010 

055,800  ; 

804,810 

10,404,252 

1880 

24,283 

24,283 

30,269 

351,257 

3,876,053 

751,431 

5,033,293 

178,256 

575,482 

753,738 

9,167,740 

1881 

1.5,670 

15,070 

23.491 

267,096  : 

2,352,967 

.551,433 

3.210,6.57 

fl  1,472 

560,581 

572,053 

7,097,070 

1882 

38,863 

38,863 

47,346 

329,553 

3,089,830 

606,162 

4,111,754 

36,353 

010,400 

646,753 

9,385,551 

1883 

26,437 

26,437 

58,897 

278,628 

2,761,721 

6.56,710 

3,782,393 

18,472 

450,990 

469,462 

8,738,538 

1884 

10,522 

16,.522 

70,508 

313,128 

3,177,274 

881,180 

4,4.58,612 

27.776 

527.759 

555,535 

9,278,881 

1885 

21,351 

21,351 

81,005 

290,691 

3,264,795 

946,034 

4,003,870 

41,.528 

431,992 

473,520 

9,170,953 

1886 

21,965 

_  21,965  J 

151,364 

273,619 

3,005,160 

922,442 

4,374,550 

43,080 

520,239 

563,919 

8,824,301 

1887 

24,509 

24,509 

243,842 

24.5,511 

2,863,804 

730,408 

4,108,074 

56,998 

542,318 

599,316 

9,484,522 

1888 

25,324 

25,324 

117,468 

269,232 

3,503,264 

980,844 

4,890,132 

82,862 

641,705 

724,567 

12,246,057 

1889 

4,03G 

4,036 

4.5,249 

254,857 

3,790,570 

1,209,446 

5,304. 1.5.S 

103,878 

•105,304 

209,182 

14,161,495 

1890 

542 

542 

127,518 

226,798 

3,510,209 

1,204,803 

.5,009,870 

113,357 

1.56,953 

270,310 

13,224,912 

1891 

3,820 

3,826 

132,107 

228,354 

3,881,378 

1,253,132 

5,498,797 

150,573 

163,098 

313,671 

14,060,648 

1892 

138 

138 

182.091 

186,901 

.3,198,887 

988,411 

4,5.56,428 

177,.509 

121,191 

298,700 

11,706,242 

1893 

8 

8 

180,383 

225,019 

3,689,604 

1,129,781 

.5,224,798 

189,757 

1.50,382 

340,139 

14,192,082 

1894 

321 

321 

288,284 

220,168 

4,063,418 

1,289,518 

.5,801,709 

237,408 

184,943 

422,411 

15,374,738 

1895 

4 

4 

299,411 

555,.339 

4,549,526 

1,459,412 

6,503,692 

279,390 

177,238 

456,628 

17,553,.520 

1896 

— 

347,617 

237,206 

.5,004,915 

1,725,875 

7,31.5,013 

364,822 

197,975 

.562,797 

19.189,218 

1897 

4.-.ii 

4.50 

557,602 

275,993 

5,711,322 

1,972,299 

8,517,060 

414,977 

17.5,279 

59(»,250 

20,258,427 

1898 

- 

— 

068,972 

284,720 

5,804,583 

1,978,626 

8,7.36,901 

404.759 

198,777 

603,536 

20,924,979 

1899 

— 

— 

69.5,395 

248,728 

5,641,238 

1,802,070 

8,388,031 

530,688 

223,452 

754,140 

20,897,936 

1900 

— 

— 

791,509 

247,047 

5,772,348 

1,860,670 

8,071.574 

610,271 

239,737 

8.50,008 

21,819,164 

1901 

— 

— 

655,376 

205,2.59 

1       5,089,704 

1,482,287 

7,432,620 

6o5,<l23 

247,434 

902,457 

19,410,325 

1902 

— 

— 

705,844 

237,574 

.5,156,988 

1,141,332 

7,241,738 

063,261 

245,794 

909,055 

20,574,882 

1903 

— 

— 

010,485 

243,842 

5,4.52,311 

1,244.003 

7,550,041 

631,012 

220,223 

851,235 

20,7.59,008 

1904 

1.-.II 

IW 

.505,633 

205,965 

5,498,900 

1,318,302 

7,529,010 

070,144 

204,888 

875,032 

21,793,019 

1905 

' 

— 

492,121 

206,056 

5,542,622 

1,302,752 

7,543,551 

652,363 

142,080 

79.5,043 

22,144,386 

!  1906 

— 

1 

567,332 

254,637 

5,365,605 

1,132,649 

7,320,223 

J602,954 

116,899 

779,853 

21,869,655 

1907 

— 

1 

572,222 

270,628 

5,685,742 

1,225,227 

7,7.53,819 

1771,835 

i      128,721 

900,556 

21,640,9.39 

1908 

Composed,  in  1907,  of  604,894  cwts.  Fresh  and  68,060  cwts.  Salted,  and.  in  1908,  of  697,817  cwts.  Fresh  and  74,018  cwts.  8alt«d. 
Excluding  those  from  Channel  islands. 
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A?  PEN 

(Statistical  Tabues  pkepared 


Tables  showing  the  Quantitv  and  Value  of  certain  descriptions  of  Livk  and  Dkad  Meat 

Dominion  of  New  Zealand  and  the  Dominion  of 

[Note. — Tlte  figures  given  1/01111111  have  heen 
TABLE  (1).— EXPORTS 


Yean.. 

Dmtbd  STATI8  (k). 

Abgbntiha. 

UanocAT. 

Qaantity. 

Yalae. 

Qoiuiiity. 

Value. 

QnanUty. 

Value. 

To  THE  United  Kingdom. 

No. 

£ 

No. 

£ 

No. 

£ 

1880 

125,742 

2,468.259 



— 

Details  not 

,  available. 

1885 

12:j,828 

2,612,360 

101 

507 

101 

421 

1890 

360,589 

6,201,-554 

964 

5,996 

— 

, 

1895 

30f.068 

5,935,922 

49,537 

195,628 

174 

266 

1900 

302,195 

5,819,947 

34,026 

272,208 

— 

— 

1901 

376,,380 

7,356,6.56 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1902 

284,999 

5,648,781 

— 

— 

— 

1903 

277,226 

5,541,123 

29,648(a) 

232,384(a) 

— 

— 

1904 

387,467 

7,523,085 

1 

8 

— 

— 

1905 

391,715 

7,6.50,497 

244 

1,952 

— 

— 

1906 

405,277 

7,860,271 

— 

Details  no 

available. 

1907 

343,971 

6,652,742 

(e) 

(e) 

(e) 

■ 

(e) 

To  Other  Destin.ations. 

1880 

57,014 

311,782 

55,258 

226,-597 

Details  not  available. 

1885 

12,062 

76,534 

96.074 

468,556 

44,509 

110,517 

1890 

34,247 

311,182 

149,039 

709,895 

3.5,769 

106.490 

1895 

26,654 

439,869 

358,-589 

1.205,118 

95,213 

128.440 

1900 

95,091 

562,376 

116,.524 

463,422 

60,572 

97,115      i 

1901 

82,838 

469,798 

119,189 

396,074 

46,284 

76,627      i 

1902 

107,886 

580,846 

118,303 

569,689 

55,606 

83,162 

1903 

124,952 

677,405 

1,52,812 

6.5.5,100 

86,809 

136.760 

1904 

205,942 

1,280,309 

129,274 

570,656 

96,830 

170,149 

1906 

176,091 

807,430 

262,437 

1,030,145 

43,130 

80,975 

1906 

178,962 

906,639 

71,106 

336,229 

Details  not  available. 

1907 

79,080 

650,881 

(e) 

(e) 

(e)             1             (e) 

1 

To  All  Destinations. 

1880 

182,7.56 

2,780,041 

55,258 

226,.597 

86.239 

233,234 

1885 

135,890 

2,688,894 

96,175 

469.063 

44,610 

110,938 

1890 

394,S36 

6.512,736 

150,003 

71.5,891 

36,769 

106,490 

1895 

331,722 

6,37.5,791 

408,126 

1,400,646 

96.387 

128,706 

1900 

397,286 

6,382,323 

1.50,550 

735,«30 

60,572 

97,116 

1901 

459,218 

7,826,4.54 

119,189 

396,074 

46,284 

75,627 

1902 

392,884 

6,229,627 

118,303 

569,689 

5.5,605 

83,1.52 

1903 

402,178 

6,218,528 

181.860 

887,4*4 

8b.809 

136,760 

1904 

593,409 

8,803,394 

129.275 

570,564 

96,830 

170,149 

1905 

567,806 

8,457,927 

262,681 

1,032,097 

46.130 

80,975 

1906 

.584,239 

8,766,910 

71,106 

335,229 

87,528 

138,001 

1907 

423.051 

7,203,623 

1 

(e) 

(«) 

(e) 

(a)  Including  2ti!l  hcail  of  cattle,  valued  at  *2,152,  shipped  to  the  United  Kingdom  for  orders. 

(e)  Information  not  yet  available. 

(*)  For  years  ended  80th  June,  unless  otherwise  stated. 
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DIX  III. 

AT  THE  Board  op  Tbade. 

EXPOHTED  from  the  United  States,  Argentina,  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia,  the 
Canada  to  the  United  Kingdom  for  a  series  of  years. 

compiled  from  the  reUims  of  tlie  several  countries.^ 
OF  LIVE  CATTLE. 


Australia. 

New  Zealand. 

Canada  (k). 

Years. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity.         Value. 

Quantity. 

Value  (6). 

• 

To  the  United  Kingdom. 

Xo. 

£ 

No. 

£• 

No. 

£ 





- — 



32,680 

471,166 

1880 

3 

38 

— 

— 

69,446 

1,182,407 

1885 

— 

— 

— 

— 

66,965 

1,349,537 

1890 

2,5:<9 

11.663 

— 

— . 

85,863 

1,397,288 

1895 

— 

— 

— 

— 

115,056 

1,557,922 

1900 

— 

— 

— 

— 

119,060 

1,650,298 

1901 

— 

— 

— 

— 

148,927 

2,002,674 

1902 

— 



— 

— • 

161,170 

2.228,723 

1903 

— 

— 

— 

148,301 

2,065,146 

1904 

— 

— 

• — 

— 

159,078 

2,270,807 

1905 

— 

— 

— 

— 

163,994 

2,270,466 

1906 

) 

(e) 

(e) 

(«) 

(e) 

(c)  149,340 

(d)  124,015 

(c)  2,096,695 

(d)  1,764,655 

1907 
1908 

To  Other  Destinations. 

522 

7,813 

29 

444 

22,264 

97,079 

1880 

290 

2,338 

706 

11,075 

73,667 

334,136 

1885 

136 

1,142 

803 

7,161 

14,489 

78,954 

1890 

5,007 

22,971 

183 

1,320 

7,939 

66,437 

1896 

6.482 

55,488 

616 

5,856 

90,468 

308,682 

1900 

2,413 

22.088 

290 

2,407 

50,229 

212,973 

1901 

4,489 

]  9.002 

3,062 

39,263 

36,546 

189,333 

1902 

939 

9,302 

366 

4,337 

1      15,610 

102,818 

1903 

770 

7,115 

480 

4,781 

9,116 

77,704 

1904 

1,280 

15,451 

595 

4,803 

i      8,024 

64,603 

1906 

552 

5.373 

477 

4,165 

12,036 

125,670 

1906 

(•?) 

(") 

(") 

(e) 

(a)  12.801 
(6)  26,978 

(a)  160,549 
(6)147,266. 

1907 
1908 

To  All  Destinations. 

522 

7.813 

- 
29 

444 

54,944 

668,245 

1880 

293 

2,376 

706 

11,075 

143,003 

1,516.643 

1886 

.  136 

1,142 

803 

7,151 

81,454 

1,428,491 

1890 

7,546 

34,634 

183 

1,320 

93,802 

1,463,726 

1895 

6,482 

55,488 

616 

5,856 

205,524 

1,866.604 

1900 

2.413 

22.088  . 

290 

2,407 

169,279 

1,863,271 

1901 

4,489 

19,002 

3.062 

39,263 

184,473 

2,192,007 

1902 

939 

9,302 

366 

4,337 

176,780 

2,331,541 

1903 

770 

7,115 

480 

4,781 

157,417 

2,142,849 

1904 

1,280 

15,451 

595 

4,803 

167,102 

2,335,310 

1906 

552 

5.373 

477 

4,165 

176,030 

2,396,126 

1906 

(«) 

(«) 

(«) 

(e) 

(a)  162,141 

(a)  2,247,244 

1907 

(6)  150,993 

(6)  1.911,910 

1908 

(*)  Conversions  into  £  sterling  have  been  made  at  the  rate  of  4s.  IJd.  per  dollar. 

(«)  For  the  9  months  ended  Slst  March,  1907. 

(rf)  For  the  12  months  ended  .Slst  March,  1908.     The  figures  are  subject  to  revision. 

(e)  Information  not  yet  available. 
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APPENDIX  III. — continued. 


EXPORTS    OF 


Tcan. 


U.<II1KD  STATK  (k). 


Qnantity. 


Value. 


Ahointina. 


Quantity. 


Value. 


Urcguat. 


Quantity. 


To  THE  United  Kingdom. 


Value. 


No. 

£ 

No. 

£ 

No. 

£ 

1«80 

80,776 

1 

146,871 

620 

129 

Details  not  available. 

1885 

13,692 

28,282 

20,712 

i      5,799 

161 

34 

1800 

4,927 

8.133 

18,326 

11,199 

— 

— 

1895 

:?35,882 

j     4«9,337 

304,447 

182,669 

2,977 

310 

1900 

73.126 

!     116,701 

160,316 

196,190 

■ — 

— 

1901 

219.426 

344,989 



. — 

— 

— 

1902 

203,880 

307,620 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1903 

111,688 

168,705 

8.5,656 

51,394 

— 

— 

1904 

223,057 

333,096 

— 

— 



— 

1905 

185,105 

286,184 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1906 

65,318 

101,302 

— 

— 

Details  not  available. 

1907 

56,387 

86,234 

(0) 

(e) 

(e) 

(e) 

To  Other  Destinations. 

1880 

128,361 

39,097 

20,473 

4,836 

i 
Details  not  available. 

1885 

120,817 

78,503 

21,.523 

5,911 

152,880 

31,860 

1890 

62,594 

42,508 

31,676 

20,687 

26,182 

3,917 

1895 

69,866 

68,723 

125,499 

76,796 

231,921 

24,138 

1900 

.52,646 

36,107 

37,786 

22,745 

60,004 

6,69!< 

1901 

78,499 

57,719 

26,746 

16,650 

97,040 

14,669 

1902 

154,840 

96,569 

122,601 

73,731 

163,305 

22,690 

1903 

65,273 

53,766 

82,091 

49,254 

208,868 

28,832 

1904 

78,256 

74,113 

28,127 

17,044 

160.391 

24,470 

1905 

83,260 

66,341 

120,166 

72,842 

120.747 

32,451 

1906 

77,372 

66,217 

102,916 

63,072 

Details  no 

i  available. 

1907 

78,957 

70,066 

(«) 

1 

(e) 

(«) 

To  Ai,r,  Destinations. 

1880 

209,137 

185,968 

20,993 

4,966 

24,949 

7,984 

1885 

234.509 

106,785 

42,235 

11,710   1 

153,041 

31,884 

1890 

67,521 

550,641 

60,002 

31,886 

25,182 

3,917 

1895 

405,748 

648,060 

429.946 

268,465 

234,898 

24.448 

1900 

125.772 

162,808 

198,102 

118,935 

60,004 

6,699 

1901 

297,926 

402,708 

25,746 

16,660 

97,040 

14,609 

1002 

368.720 

404,179 

122,501 

73.731 

163.305 

22,690 

1903 

176,961 

222,471 

167,747 

100,648 

208,868 

28,833 

1904 

301,313 

407,209 

28,127 

17,044 

160,391 

24,470 

1905 

268,365 

361  ,.525 

120,166 

72,842 

120,747 

32,451 

1906 

142,690 

167,619 

102,916 

63.072 

180,221 

74,828 

1907 

13.5,344 

166,3W 

(f) 

(«)     i 

fp) 

(e) 

(r)  Information  not  yet  available. 

(Jt)  For  years  eniletl  !iOth  June,  unless  otherwise  statetl. 
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LIVE    SHEEP. 


ADiTBALIA. 

New  Zealand. 

Canada  (i). 

Years. 

Qaantity. 

Value. 

Qamticy. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value  (6). 

To  TUB  United  Kingdom. 

No. 

£ 

No. 

£ 

No. 

£ 





, 

— 

109,506 

128,520 

1880 

12 

200 

8 

7 

61,355 

93,761 

1885 

— 

— 

5 

100 

57.006 

99,961 

1890 

1,597 

880 

1,704 

1,296 

137,889 

257,643 

1895 

100 

72 

1 

3 

79,2.54 

97,743 

1900 

69 

69 

— 

— 

77,632 

89,486 

1901 

— 

— 

— 

— . 

92.734 

107,986 

1902 

— 

— 

— 

— 

114,392 

135,027 

1903 

— 

— 

— 

— 

123,799 

148,279 

1904 

14 

11 

2 

60 

113,765 

146,695 

1905 

— 

— 

16 

36 

42,780 

56,292 

1906 

(e) 

(e) 

(e) 

(e) 

(c)  35,233 

(d)  45,227 

(c)  46,699 

(d)  54,892 

1907 
1908 

k 

To  Other  Destinations. 

r 

r 

7,525 

12,850 

1,440 

1,187 

!            289,240 

163,951 

1880 

7,843 

7,125 

3,273 

2,517 

283,688 

165,459 

1885 

2,987 

5.377 

3,4.50 

2,661 

258,925 

161,988 

1890 

6,592 

3,383 

9,981 

14.345 

153,862 

76,300 

1895 

21,616 

18,308 

3,839 

7,089 

380,690 

291,582 

1900 

12,025 

12,035 

3,668 

4,706 

317,049 

244,686 

1901 

24,296 

15,558 

48,047 

44,839 

255,709 

196,961 

1902 

18,111 

24,468      , 

21,763 

22,941 

287,051 

205,307 

1903 

7,746 

11,219 

7,430 

12,711 

24«,264 

169,328 

1904 

12,076 

17,418 

11,727 

30,635 

174,548 

142,329 

1905 

17,979 

48,699 

13.508 

39,916 

201,482 

184,689 

1906 

(0) 

ie) 

(e) 

(«) 

(c)  219,432 

(d)  181.774 

(c)  221,104 

(d)  191,081 

1907 
1908 

To  Ai.r,  Destinations. 

7,525 

12,850 

1,440 

1,187 

398,746 

292,471 

1880 

7.855 

7,325 

3,281 

2,524 

335,043 

259,220 

1885 

2,987 

5,377 

3,455 

2,761 

315,931 

261,949 

1890 

8,189 

4,263 

11,685 

15,641 

291,751 

333,943 

1895 

21,716 

18,380 

3,840 

7,092 

459,944 

389,3?5 

1900 

12,094 

12,104 

3.668 

4,705 

394,681 

334,172 

1901 

24,296 

15,-558 

48,047 

44,839 

.348,443 

304,947 

1902 

18,111 

24,468 

21,763 

22,941      , 

401,443 

340,334 

1903 

7,746 

11,219 

7,430 

12,711 

36t,053 

317,607 

1904 

12,090 

17,429 

11,729 

30,695 

288,313 

287,924 

1905 

17,979 

48,699 

13,324 

39,952 

244,262 

240,981 

1906 

(e) 

ie) 

(e) 

(")            1 

(c)  254,665 

{r)  267,803 

1907 

L- 

(d)  227,001 

(d)  245,973 

1908 

(*)  Conversions  into  £  sterling  have  buen  made  at  the  rate  of  i».  IJd.  per  dollar. 

('•)  For  the  9  months  ended  .Slst  March,  l!t07. 

(d)  for  the  12  months  endctl  3lft  March,  l!WS.     The  (igures  are  subject  to  revision. 

(«)  Information  not  yet  av,iilable. 
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APPENDIX  III. — continued. 


EXPORTS 


T«n. 

U.MTKD  STATEa  (*)  (*). 

ABOBBTWA  (/). 

. . — 

VnvBVAr  (f). 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

1 

• 

To  TUB  United  Kikgdom. 

Cwts. 

£ 

Cwts. 

£ 

Cwts. 

fi 

1880 

754,061 

1,546,928 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1885 

999,003 

2,260,968 

1             — 

— 

— 

— - 

1890 

1,527.077 

2,651,137 

13,047 

10,606 

— 

— 

1895 

1,703,002 

3,496,862 

26,074 

10,603 

— 

— 

1900 

2,896,180 

6,078,122 

483,896 

491,791 

— 

— 

1901 

3,115,944 

6,576,876 

855,939 

869,936 

— 

— 

1902 

2,659,326 

6,960,969 

1,070,654 

1,088,045 

— 

— 

1903 

2,266,307 

6,167,397 

1,192,817 

1,212,288 

— 

— 

1904 

2,661,761 

6.665,779 

1,604,020 

1,630.215 

246 

156 

1905 

2,099,629 

4,587,842 

i        2,613,160 

2,654,194 

47,220 

29,995 

1906 

2,370,041 

6,015,774 

2,686,223 

2,730,089 

Details  not  available. 

1907 

2,473,376 

5,404,069 

(e) 

(e) 

(e) 

(e) 

To  Other  Destinations. 

1880 

2,342 

3,472 

1885 

34,764 

72,257 

1,653 

336 

— 

— 

1890 

19,687 

28,526 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1896 

5,377 

9,984 

6,156 

2,093 

— 

— 

1900 

43,022 

97,676 

— 

— 

— 

• — 

1901 

24.666 

58,824 

27,708 

28,154 

— 

— 

1902 

36,536 

90,084 

307,300 

312,322 

— 

— 

1903 

19,667 

43,712 

411,381 

418,103 

— 

— 

1904 

13,057 

26.218 

319,442 

324,656 

17 

10 

1905 

11,868 

24.317 

494,867 

602.946 

— 

— 

1906 

23,300 

48.817 

340,518 

346,090 

Details  not  available. 

1907 

41,371 

89,126 

(«) 

(e) 

(e) 

(e) 

To  All  Destinations. 

1880 

766,403 

1,560,400 

~- 



1885 

1,033,757 

2,333,226 

1,653 

336 

— 

— 

1890 

1,546,764 

2,679,663 

13,047 

10,606 

— 

— 

1895 

1,708,379 

3,606.846 

31,230 

12,696 

— 

— 

1900 

2,938,202 

6,175,798 

483,896 

491,791 

— 

— 

1901 

3,140,610 

6,635,700 

883,647 

898,089 

.    — 

— 

1902 

2,694,,861 

6,061,053 

1,377,854 

1,400.367 

— 

— 

1903 

2,274,964 

5,211,109 

1,604,197 

1,630.391 

— 

— 

1904 

2,674,818 

5,591,997 

1,923,462 

1,954,871 

262 

166 

1905 

2,111,487 

4.612.159 

3,008,007 

3,057,139 

47.220 

29,995 

1906 

2.393.341 

5,064,691 

3,026,741 

3,076,179 

33,650 

21,378 

1907 

2,514,746 

6,493,186 

(«) 

(e) 

(6) 

(e) 

( f)  Frozen.  (y)  Frozen  or  retrigerateil. 

(A)  For  years  ended  30tb  June  unless  otherwise  stated. 
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OF    BEEF. 


Adstralia  (Pi. 

Nbw  Zkaland  {f). 

Canada 

(</)  (*)■ 

Years. 

Quantity 

Value. 

Qaantity. 

Value 

Quantity. 

Value  (i). 

y^ 

To  THE  United  Kingbom. 

Cwts. 

£ 

Cwts. 

£ 

Cwts. 

£ 

123 

123 





2,975 

6,083 

1880 

— 

— 

9,170 

13,678 

17 

29 

1885 

30,253 

45,859 

98,218 

108,294 

147 

1.98 

1890 

611.851 

641,029 

12,090 

14,582 

47,543 

86,013 

1895 

430.368 

576,273 

312,278 

362,878 

22.756 

41.797 

1900 

366,752 

545,072 

213,571 

248,496 

78,743 

149,179 

1901 

127,309 

178,379 

2.54,748 

320,306 

36,140 

81,255 

1902 

69,463 

123,193 

153,511 

199,183 

14,169 

27,090 

1903 

32,758 

35.632 

171,253 

210,272 

16,322 

33,097 

1904 

14,313 

16,788 

138,092 

168,883 

4,181 

6,509 

1905 

15,236 

15,896 

252,343 

296,846 

6,814 

9,834 

1906 

(e) 

(«) 

(e) 

{^) 

(c)     7,941 

k)  12,230 

1907 

■ 

(d)  11,919 

(d)  15,828 

1908 

1 

To  Other  Destinations. 

I 

7,136 

6,815 

41 

67 

3,211 

3,540 

1880 

— 

— 

— 

— 

4,824 

7,066 

1885 

. — 

— 

16 

11 

2,102 

2.912 

1890 

2,042 

2,807 

— 

— 

3,114 

4,031 

1895 

428,704 

559,944 

13 

10 

2,666 

3,605 

1900 

444,135 

630,073 

7,640 

10,456 

7,9.58 

18,008 

1901 

582,095 

881,449 

31,961 

50,386 

2,498 

3,865 

1902 

476,753 

704,308 

61,694 

72,922 

7,066 

15,370 

1903 

298,411 

406,805 

1,058 

1,688 

10,131 

19,380 

1904 

374,303 

425,137 

7,469 

8,489 

7,708 

12,469 

1905 

355,847 

418,559 

274 

699 

18,971 

31,426 

1906 

(^) 

(") 

(«■) 

(e) 

(c)  5,062 

(d)  8,198 

{<■)    8,852 
{d)  14,654 

1907 
1908 

To  All  Destination.s. 

• 

■ 

7,259 

6,938 

41 

67 

6.186 

8,623 

1880 

— 

• — 

9,170 

13,678 

4,841 

7,095 

1885 

:«),253 

45,859 

98,234 

108,306 

2,249 

3,110 

1890 

613,893 

643,836 

12,090 

14,582 

60,657 

90,044 

1896 

859,072 

1,136,217 

312,291 

362,888 

25,421 

45,302 

1900 

809,887 

1,176,145 

221,211 

258,951 

86,701 

167,187 

1901 

709,404 

1,069,828 

286,699 

370,691 

38,638 

85,120 

1902 

54^,216 

827.501 

205,206 

272,106 

21,234 

42,460 

1903 

331,169 

442,437 

172,311 

211,960 

26,453 

52,177 

1904 

388,617 

441,925 

145,561 

177,372 

11.889 

18,978 

1905 

371,083 

434,465 

25'>,617 

297,444 

2.5,785 

41,2.59 

1906 

('■) 

(>-) 

('■) 

{") 

(c)    12,993 

(r)  21,082 

1907 

L 

(d)  20,117 

(d)  30,482 

1908 

(i)  ConversioHB  into  £  sterling  have  been  mafle  at  the  rate  of  Is.  1  Jd.  per  dollar, 
(r)  For  the  9  months  ended  31st  March,  1!)07. 

((i)  For  the  12  months  ended  3Ut  March,  1908.    The  figures  are  subject  to  revision. 
(«)  Information  not  yet  available. 
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APPEXDIX  III. — continued. 


EXPORTS 


Y«u*. 

USIT«D  8TATM(*)(i). 

Abrentika  (/). 

■ 

UKCOnAT(/). 

1 

Qnactity. 

V.lne. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

To  THE  United  Kingdom. 

Cwts. 

£ 

Cwts. 

£ 

Cwts. 

£ 

1880 

20,829 

86,679 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1885 

28,238 

64,969 

26,566 

7,106 

— 

— 

1890 

1,738 

3,568 

375,506 

306,312 

— 

— 

1895 

2,861 

5,494 

784,-526 

318,934 

— 

— 

1900 

0,141 

11,517 

1,110,108 

902,595 

— 

— 

1901 

5,031 

7,667 

1,240.006 

1,008,206 

— 

— 

1902 

949 

1,629 

1,384,801 

1,125,936 

— 

— 

1903 

53,663 

108,474 

1,391,265 

1,131.192 

— 

— 

1904 

1,944 

3,801 

1,429,412 

1,162,216 

— 

— 

1905 

3,725 

6,782 

1,430.101 

1.162,774 

5,727 

3,638 

190(5 

2,436 

5,508 

1,303,804 

1,060,088 

Details  not  available. 

1907 

3,565 

8,196 

(e) 

(e) 

(e) 

(e) 

To  Otuee  Destinations. 

1880 

27 

33 

1885 

1,723 

2,652 

29,754 

7.959 

— 

— 

1890 

554 

972 

26,212 

21,309 

— 

■ — • 

1896 

2,420 

4,471 

39,662 

16,121 

— 

— 

1900 

760 

1,882 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1901 

1,140 

2,050 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1902 

2,893 

6,093 

190,921 

156,226 

— 

— 

1903 

1,194 

2,468 

146,606 

119,200 

— 

— 

1904 

2,210 

4,661 

314,424 

255,641 

— 

— 

1905 

1.997 

4,166 

111,735 

90,838 

— 

— 

1906 

2,174 

5,151  ■ 

22,296 

18,123 

Details  not  available. 

1907 

,    3,783 

9,278 

ie) 

(e) 

(e) 

(e) 

- 

To  All  Destinations. 

1880 

20,856 

36,712 

_ 

1885 

29,961 

67,621 

1             66,320 

15,065 

— 

— 

1890 

2,292 

4,540 

401,718 

326,621 

— 

— 

1895 

5,281 

9,966 

824,178 

335,056 

— 

— 

1900 

6,909 

13,399 

1.110,108 

902,696 

— 

1901 

6,171 

9,717 

1,240,006 

1.008.206 

— 

1902 

3.842 

7,722 

1,576,722 

1,281,161 

— 

— 

1903 

54,857 

110,932 

1,537,861 

1,260,392 

— 

— 

1904 

*4,154 

8,462 

1,743,836 

1,417,867 

— 

— 

1905 

6,722 

10,938 

1         1,641,836 

1,253,612 

5,727 

3,638 

1906 

4,610 

10,659 

1,326,100 

1,078,211 

20,446 

12,991 

1907 

7,34* 

17,474 

1              ^'^ 

(e) 

(e) 

{«■) 

(/)  Krozen.  (y)  Frozen  or  ref rigerate<I . 

(A)  Described  as  "  Mutton.'  (*)  Years  ended  80th  June  unless  otherwise  stated. 
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28) 


OF    MUTl'ON. 


ADaTRALIA  (/). 

New  Zbaland  (/ ). 

Canada  {g)  (*). 

Tears. 

Quantity. 

Valae. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value  (A). 

* 

To  IHE  United  Kingdom. 

Cwts. 

£ 

Cwts. 

£ 

Cwt3. 

£ 

_ 





164 

242 

1880- 

49,304 

72,684 

286,961 

359,648 

64 

103 

1885 

96,103 

101,583 

798,391 

976,408 

1      — 

— 

1890- 

647,652 

454,000 

1,078,-557 

1,200,093 

— 

— 

1896- 

456,384 

505,938 

1,354,725 

1,589,716 

:              53 

91 

1900 

406,809 

467.013 

1,496,260 

1,855,009 

i       223 

479 

1901 

170,206 

234,385 

1,613,.527 

2,074,020 

267 

506 

1902 

162,520 

268,697 

1.907,846 

2,637.235 

146 

284 

1903 

313,124 

488,8.30 

1,590,627 

2,423,674 

510 

1,217 

1904 

560,425 

834.629 

1,452,585 

2,429,310 

536 

671 

1905 

60<3.461 

8.39.360 

1,674,706 

2,481,816 

73 

109 

1906^ 

(e) 

(e) 

(e) 

('■) 

<o)  - 
(d)   2,867 

(c)  - 

(d)  8,323 

1907 
1908 

To  Other  Destinations. 

■ 

737 

873 

1880- 



1 

— 

— 

2,896 

3,747 

1886 





234 

279 

566 

861 

1890 

2,093 

2,440 

83 

103 

1,003 

1,187 

1895 

140,464 

161,800  \ 

5 

6 

329 

533 

1900 

185,051 

259,283 

2,864 

2,900 

463 

695 

1901 

223,594 

309,037 

96,211 

116,616 

472 

756 

1902 

167,872 

223,417   ! 

131,664 

161,593 

606 

1,318 

1903 

114,229 

168,631   1 

36,779 

45,349 

293 

656 

1904 

215,096 

[277,340   , 

1,366 

2,130 

899 

1,489 

1906 

209,292 

255,760 

298 

450 

866 

1,499 

1906 

(«) 

(e) 

(e) 

(e) 

(c)  574 

(d)  184 

(c)  1,199 

(d)  421 

1907 
1908' 

To  Ai.L  Destinations. 

901 

1,115 

1880- 

i     49,:i04 

72,684 

286.961 

3.59,648 

2,9.50 

3,850 

1885 

'■'             96,103 

101,583 

798,625 

976,687 

556 

861 

1890 

6»9,745 

456,440 

1,0/8,640 

1,200,196 

1,003 

1,187 

1895 

'     596,848 

667,738 

1,354,730 

1,689.722 

382 

624 

190O 

'     591,860 

726.296 

1,499,124 

1,857,909 

686 

1,174 

1901 

:     393,800 

543,422 

1,708.738 

2,190.636 

739 

1,261 

1902 

1     320,392 

492,114 

2,039.500 

2,788.828 

752 

1,602 

1903 

427,353 

657,361 

1,626.406 

2,468,923 

803 

1.773 

1904 

775.521 

1,111,969 

1,4.53,941 

2,431,440 

1,435 

2,160 

1906 

809,753 

1,095,120 

1,675.004 

2,4«2.266 

938 

1,608 

1906 

■fi) 

(«) 

(f) 

(<■) 

(c)  574 

(d)  3,051 

(c)  1,199 

(d)  8,744 

1907 
1908 

(ti)  Conversions  into  li  sterling  have  been  made  at  the  rate  of  4s.  1  id.  per  dollar, 
(r)  For  the  !♦  months  ending  .31st  March,  l!l(i7. 

(rf)  For  the  12  months  endinfr  .31st  March.  lltDS.     The  figures  arc  subject  to  revision, 
(i)  Information  not  yet  available. 
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APPENDIX  111. — continued. 


EXPORTS 


T«w*. 

OHITBO  9TATM  (t). 

ARaKXTIHA 

Ukdouat. 

- 

Qnantity 

Value. 

Quantity.                    Value. 

1  Qnantity. 

Talne. 

To  THE  Unitbd  Kingdom. 

Cwf. 

e         1 

Cwts. 

£ 

Cwts. 

£ 

1880 

330,339 

529,877 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1885 

179.760 

295,590      ' 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1890 

150,:386 

216,014 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1895 

134,112 

226,925 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1900 

732,699 

1,180,188      ; 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1901 

792,245 

1,423,051 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1902 

879,505 

1,800,388      ' 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1903 

742,027 

1,824,075      1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1904 

714,764 

1,-501,709 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1906 

824,633 

1,639,821 

— 

— 

— 

— 

190« 

857,566 

1,802,658 

-  — 

— 

— 

— 

1907 

979,513 

2,183,233 

W 

(e) 

To  Other  Destinations. 

1880 

526,365 

705,592 

' 

_ 

1885 

463,753 

788,665 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1890 

564,510 

777,-506 

— 

— 

— ■ 

— 

1895 

393,437 

647,879 

— 

'     — 

141 

160 

1900 

688.253 

938,472      ! 

— 

— 

— 

1901 

720,007 

1,1-50,109 

— 

— 

— 

1902 

549.673 

1,068,367 

— 

— 

^— 

— 

1903 

417,298 

960,287 

—                        — 

— 

— 

1904 

538.254 

1,031.734 

—           1             — 

— 

— 

1905 

461,864 

797,100 

__                        — 

— 

' 

1906 

642,121 

1,147,113 

—                        — 

— 

1907 

633,037 

1.274,768 

1 

(e) 

(e) 

To  All  Destinations. 

1880 

856,694 

1,235,469 

1885 

643,513 

1,084,155 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1890 

714,896 

993,520 

— . 

— . 

— 

— 

1895 

527,549 

874,804 

— 

— 

141 

150 

1900 

1,420,9.52 

2,118,660 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1901 

1,512,252 

2,573,160 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1902 

1,429.178 

2,868,755 

—                         — 

— 

— 

1903 

1,159,325 

2,784,362 

—                         — 

— 

— 

1904 

1,253,01« 

2,533.443 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1905 

1,286.497 

2,4:{6,921 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1906 

1,499.687 

2.949.771 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1907 

1,612,5.50 

3,468,001 

(e) 

(e)  Information  not  yet  available. 

{k)  Yearn  ended  30th  June  unless  otherwise  stated 
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OP    PORK. 


AnSTRALIA 

i                  New  Zealand. 

i 

Canada  (t). 

Years. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quant  iiy. 

Value  (A). 

3^ 

To  THE  United  Kingdom. 

Cwts. 

116 
71 

2,562 

132 

713 

26 

18 
8,936 
14,190 
(e) 

£ 

317 
169 

872 

231 

1,429 

60 

-38 
16,241 
29,206 

{«) 

Cwts. 

9 

2 

251 

1,759 

2,324 

390 

!                   15 

120 

1               1,181 

4,052 

(e) 

£ 

21 

3 

401 

2,937 

4,605 

727 

41 

239 

2,737 

8,776 

(e) 

Cwts. 

7,993 

1,317 

88 

1,888 

5,923 

3,863 

906 

387 

1,683 

5,072 

3,018 

(c)  1,170 

(d)  2,219 

£ 

9,595 
2,410 

104 
2,455 
4,396 
6,304 
1,748 

533 
4,903 
9,423 
6,766 

(c)  2.469 

(d)  4,763 

1880 
1885 
1890^ 
1896 
1900- 
1901 
1902 
1903 
1904 
1905 
1906 
1907 
.1908. 

To  Other  Destinations. 

* 

400 

119 

96 

19,696 

324 

2,245 

5,992 

2,476 

4,637 

16,278 

16,812 

861 

317 

187 

3,159 

707 

5,160 

15,237 

7,174 

9,308 

31,355 

31,730 

(«) 

163 

438 

2,441 

65 

201 

1,941 

3,803 

3,292 

3,422 

1,415 

1,155 

(e) 

370 
1,217 
6,362 

135 

344 
3,692 
9,131 
9,385 
8,211 
3,966 
2,765 
(e) 

3,448 

3,642 

2,045 

2,753 

3,984 

2,773 

4,656 

11,501 

36,612 

14,892 

3,909 

(c)  3,114 

(d)  4,655 

4,236 

4,840 

2,832 

4,212 

4,856 

4,256 

9,366 

24,737 

86,879 

29,261 

5,101 

(c)  7,262 

{d)  8,249 

1880' 
1885 
1890 
1895 
1900 
1901 
1902 
1903 
1904 
1906 
1906 
1907 
190& 

To  All  Destinations. 

516 

190 

96 

22,248 

456 

2,958 

6,018 

2,476 

4,655 

25,214 

31,002 

(e) 

1,178 

486 

187 

4,031 

938 

6,579 

16.297 

7,174 

9,346 

47,596 

60,936 

(e) 

163 

447 
2,443 

316 
1,960 
4,265 
4,193 
3,307 
3.542 
2.596 
.     5,207 

370 
1,238 
6,365 

536      , 
8,281 
8,297      1 
9,858      1 
9,426 
8,450 
6,703 
11,641 

11,441 

4,959 

2.133 

4,641 

9,907 

6,626 

5,562 

11,888 

38,295 

19,964 

6,927 

(o)  4,284 

(d)  6,874 

13,830 

7,250 

2,936 

6,667 

9,252 

10,560 

11,114 

25,270 

91,782 

38,684 

11,867 

(c)  9,721 

(d)  13,002 

1880- 
1885- 
1890 
1895 
1900 
1901 
1902 
1903 
1904 
1905 
1906 
1907 
1908 

(S)  Conversions  into  £,  sterling  have  been  made  at  the  rate  of  4?,  l.',d.  per  dollar. 
(<•)  For  the  9  months  ended  Slst  March,  1!mi7. 

(d)  For  the  12  months  ended  Slst  March,  1!»08.     The  figure^  are  subject  to  revision. 
(«)  Information  not  yet  available. 
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APPKNDIX   III. — continued. 


EXPORTS  OP 


Te»rt. 

Uiirm>  Statbs  (i). 

ARQBIiTINA. 

UEirO0AT 

Quantity. 

Value. 

!         Quantity. 

1- 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

To  THE  United  Kingdom. 

- 

Cwt8. 

£ 

Cwts. 

£ 

1 

1 

■          Owts. 

£ 

1880 

4,965,481 

7,862,002 

— 

— 



1886 

3,066,326 

6,606,181 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1890 

4,601.286 

8,356,987 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1895 

3,892,352 

7,972,979 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1900 

4,995,019 

10,064,622 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1901 

5,001,878 

10,666,990 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1902 

4,578,313 

10,728,692 

— 

— 

— 

—      • 

1903 

3,139,076 

8,410,289 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1904 

3,272,559 

8,136,371 

— 

— 

— 



1906 

3,547,096 

8,406,914 

— . 



— 

— 

1906 

4,056,418 

9,589,555 

--- 

— 

Details  not  available. 

1907 

3,420,268 

8,753,209 

(e) 

(e) 

To  Other  Destinations. 

1880 

1,828,207 

2,760,419 

1 

188S 

506,239 

1,119,641 

— 

— 

. 

1890 

831,669     / 

1,446,506 

— 

— 



1895 

1,089,585 

2,180,533 

— 

— 



1900 

1,331 ,4«2 

2,308,770 

— 

— 

, 

1901 

1,004,323 

1,914,219 

— 

— 



1902 

875,293 

1,911,521 

— 

— 

~                             

1903 

624,490 

1,.567,036 

— 



9                         28 

1904 

697,216 

1602,258 

— 

— . 

1905 

610,988 

1,382,912 

— 

— 

—                         

1906 

904,212 

2,060,717 

— 

— 

Details  not  arailable. 

1907 

685,994 

1,698,703 

(e) 

(e) 

To  All  Destinations. 

1880 

6,783,688 

10,622,421 

- 

1885 

3,572,564 

7,725,822 





1890 

5,432,955 

9,803,492 







1895 

4,982,537 

10,1.53,612      1 



1900 

6,326..501 

12,373,392 



1901 

6,006,201 

12,671,209 





1902 

5,453,606 

12,640,113 



1903 

3,763,566 

9,977,325 



9 

28 

1904 

3,969.775 

9,737,629 



. 

1905 

4,168,084 

9,789,826 



1906 

4,959,630 

11,650,272 





7 

37 

1907 

4,106,2.52 

10,451,912 

(e) 

(e) 

{W)  Tears  ended  30th  Jane  unless  otherwise  stated 
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BACON  AND  HAMS 


! 
Australia. 

New  Zealajjd, 

Canada  (i). 

Years. 

Quantity. 

Valne. 

I 
1 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value  (4). 

X. 

To  THE  United  Kingdom. 

Cwts. 

j 

£ 

Cwts. 

£ 

Cwts. 

£ 

38 

243 





84,875 

108,368 

1880 

28 

166 

1 

3 

72,134 

145,840 

1885 

27 

120 

3 

12 

66,697 

129,215 

1890 

287 

653 

23 

68 

367,623 

780,770 

1895 

56 

266 

4 

12 

1,204,903 

2,620,664 

1900 

45 

171 

8 

24 

938,661 

2,411.739 

1901 

7 

31 

— 

1 

960,653 

2,539,978 

1902 

9 

46 

39 

146 

;        1,266,171 

3,262,935 

1903 

1,093 

2,412 

4 

16 

1,140,328 

2,671,648 

1904 

1,369 

2,976 

2 

7 

1,066,912 

2,666,972 

1905 

1,492 

4,195 

3 

13 

909,436 

2,460,909 

1906 

(e) 

(e) 

(e) 

(e) 

i     (c)  687,157 

(c)  1,890.352 

1907 

1 

1 

(d)  849,281 

{d)  2,292,715 

1908 

To  Other  Destinations. 


3,261 

11,488 

68 

312 

592 

1,397 

1880 

333 

1,673 

5,264 

19,768 

662 

1,596 

1885 

389 

1,632 

9,469 

32,116 

i                197 

507 

1890 

1,365 

4,691 

1,925 

6,382 

717 

1,720 

1895 

6,368 

20,177 

5,330 

16,765 

739 

1,819 

1900 

2,516 

10,253 

5,492 

17,708 

3,745 

9,386 

1901 

1.817 

8.075 

5,910 

18,589 

3,465 

9,691 

1902 

2,059 

9,710 

3,732 

14,532 

2,301 

6,700 

1903 

2,323 

10,184 

1,670 

6,206 

2,034 

5,260 

1904 

3,025 

12,287 

1,250 

4,398 

2,846 

5,753 

1905 

3,266 

14,272 

1,266 

4,446    . 

9,384 

23,614 

1906 

(e) 

(e): 

(e) 

(e) 

(c)  2,219 

(c)  5,306 

1907 

(d)     497 

(d)  1,620 

1908 

To  All  Destinations. 


3,289 

11,731 

68 

312 

85,467 

109,765 

1880 

361 

1,828 

5,264 

19,761 

72,786 

147,436 

1885 

416 

1,752 

9,472 

32,128 

66,894 

129.722 

1890 

1,652 

6,344 

1,948 

6.460 

358,340 

782,490 

1895 

6,413 

20,433 

6,334 

16,777 

1,205,642 

2,622,483 

1900 

2,560 

10,424 

5,500 

17,732 

942,406 

2,421,125 

1901 

1,824 

8,106 

5,910 

18,690 

964,108 

2,549,669 

1902 

2,068 

9,766 

3,771 

14,678 

1,267,472 

3,269,635 

1903 

3,416 

12,696 

1,674 

6,222 

1,142,362 

2,676,798 

1904 

4,394 

15,262 

1,252 

4,406 

1,068,757 

2,572,725 

1905 

4,758 

18,467 

1.268 

4,459 

918,820 

2,484,523 

1906 

(e) 

(e) 

(e) 

(«) 

(c)  689,376 

(d)  849,778 

(c)  1,896,658 
{d)  2,294,335 

1907 
1908 

(J)  Conversions  into  £  sterling  have  been  made  at  the  rate  of  4s.  IJd.  per  dollar. 
(c)  For  the  9  months  ended  31st  March,  1907. 

((f)  For  the  12  months  endetl  31st  March,  1903.     The  figures  are  subject  to  revision. 
(«)  Infonnation  not  yet  available. 
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APPENDIX  IV. 


Datib  or  CuiKr  Acts  and  Orders  ArrECTiNC  the  Importation'  or  Live  Cattle,  Sheep  and  Swine  into  tiik 

United  Kingdom. 

(Prapared  at  the  Board  of  Agrictdtwre  and  Fisheries.) 


1.    Acts. 

Contaijiout  Ditmisfn  Ad  of  1878.  (Cuine  into  opei-ation  1st  January,  1879.)  Animals  to  Ije  landed  only  at  Foreign 
AninmlR  Wharyes  for  slaughter,  unless  the  Centnil  Authority  were  satisfied  that  there  was  no  danger  of 
diseaoe  from  the  country  concerned. 

Act  of  1884.  (Came  into  operation  on  19th  May,  1884.)  Empowered  exemption  of  parts  of  a  country  ;  also 
made  prohibition  compulsorj-  if  the  Central  Authority  were  not  satisfied  with  health  of  country. 

Ari  of  189f>.  (Came  into  o|)eration  Ist  Januai'y,  1897.)  All  animals  imported  must  lie  slaughtered  at  Koieign 
Animals  Wharves ;  animals  may  (as  before)  be  entirely  prohibited  by  Order. 


2.     Dates  when  Acts  or  Orders  affected  the  Chief  Countries  concerned: — 


Argetitina. 

{and  Urugtiay) 


Belgium. 
C'aiuuUt. 

Denmark: 

France. 

Oermuny. 

Iceland. 

Nelherla  nd». 


Norway. 


Spain  and  Portugal. 

Sweden. 

United  Statei. 


Uruguay. 


1st  January,  1879. 
30th  April,  1900. 
3rd  February.  1903. 
12th  May,  1903. 

Prior  to  1879. 
12th  May,  1888. 

1st  January,  1879. 
2l8t  November,  1892. 
1st  January,  1896. 
1st  January,  1897. 

Ist  January,  1879. 
22nd  September,  1882. 
4th  February,  1892. 

Ist  January,  1879. 
6th  April,  1883. 

Prior  to  1879. 
23rd  March,  1889. 

Ist  January,  1879. 
31st  March,  1892. 
6th  May,  1892. 
1st  January,  1897. 

1st  January,  1879. 
1st  Septemlier,  1889. 
8th  October.  1890. 
24th  December,  1890. 
12th  February,  1892. 

1st  Januarj-,  1879. 
18th  October,  1866. 
24th  November,  1886. 
Jilst  March,  1892. 
26th  September.  1893. 
1st  January,  1897. 
3l8t  Decenil«r,  1897. 

1st  Januai'v,  1879. 
19th  June. "1881. 
31st  March,  1892. 

Ist  January,  1879. 
22nd  5«epteml)er.  1882. 
31st  March,  18i)2. 

Ist  Jaiuuiry.  1879. 
3rd  March,  1879. 
16th  May,  1879. 
23rd  NovemlK'i-,  1879. 
31»t  August,  1892. 
Ist  Januarv,  1806. 
13tli  Mav,  1998. 
•'ith  December,  1902. 
23rd  December,  1903. 

Same  as  Argentina. 


Importation  allowed  for  slaughter  only. 
Importation  prohibited. 
Allowed  for  slaughter  only. 
All  prohibited. 

Cattle  prohibited ;  sheep  and  swine  allowed  for  slaughter  only. 
All  prohibited. 

Importation  free  after  inspection. 
Cattle  allowed  for  slaughter  only. 
Sheep  allowed  for  slaughter  only. 
Swine  allowed  for  slaughter  only. 

Importation  free  after  inspection. 
Swine  allowed  for  slaughter  only. 
All  prohibited. 

Allowed  for  slaughter  only. 
All  prohibited. 

Cattle  prohibited.*  sheep  and  swine  allowed  for  slaughter- 
All  i)rolubited. 

Importation  free  after  inspection. 
All  prohibited. 

Importation  free  after  inspection. 
Allowed  for  slaughter  only. 

Allowed  for  slaughter  only. 

Cattle  and  sheep  (not  swine)  free  after  inspection. 

All  prohibited. 

As  1st  September,  1889. 

All  prohibited. 

Importation  free  after  inspection. 

All  prohibited. 

Importation  free  after  inspection. 

All  prohited. 

Free  after  inspection. 

Allowed  for  slaughter  only. 

All  prohibited. 

Importation  free  after  inspection. 
Allowed  for  slaughter  only. 
All  prohibited. 

Importation  free  after  inspection. 
Swine  allowed  for  slaughter  only. 
All  jirohibited. 

Importation  free  after  inspection. 

Cattle  allowed  for  slaughter  only. 

Swine  allowed  for  slaughter  ordy. 

Sheeji  allowe<l  foi'  slaughtei-  only. 

She<'p  free  after  inspection. 

Sheep  allowed  for  slaughter  only. 

Swine  prohibited. 

All  )>rohibited  from  New  England. 

All  (excejit  swine)  allowed  from  all  States  for  slaughter  only^ 


•  Schlcawig-Holstein  :  Cattle  allowed  for  slaughter  only  from  time  to  time. 
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APPENDIX  V. 


Statement  fok  Departmental  Committbe  of  the  Boakd  of  Trade  on  Combixations  in  the  Meat  Trade. 

(By  John  Clay,  Chicago,  111.) 


The  United   States    Govemrrient  showi    in  tiieir  jear  book  the  following  numbers  of  cattle,   hogs  (pigs), 
and  sheep  :  — 

LIVE   STOCK  IN   UNITED   STATES. 

The  following  table  show    the  number  of  cattle  (including  milch  cows;,  hogs  (including  pigs),  and  sheep  in 
the  United  States  on  January  1st  of  the  undermentioned  years,  as  furnished  by  the  Agricultural  Department :  — 


YKAU.S. 

1907 
1906 
1905 
1904 
1903 
1902 
1901 
1900 
1899 
1898 
1897 
1896 
1895 
1894 
1893 


Cattle. 
72,533,996 
66,861,522 
61,241,907 
61,049,315 
61,764,433 
61,424,.599 
67,804,022 
43,902,414 
43,984,340 
45,105,083 
46,450,135 
48,222,995 
•50,868,845 
•j3,095,.568 
52,378,283 


H0G.S. 

.54,794,439 
52,102,847 
47,320,511 
47,009,367 
46,922,624 
4«,698,890 
62,876,105 
4.5,000,000 
38,651,651 
39,759,993 
40,600,276 
42,842,769 
44,165,716 
4.5,206,498 
46,094,807 


53,240,820 
.50,631,619 
46,170,423 
51,630,144 
63,964,876 
62,039,091 
61,606,811 
41,883,000 
39,114,453 
37,6.56,960 
36,818,643 
:«,298,783 
42,294,064 
4.5,048,017 
47,273,663 


Tears. 

1892 
1891 
1890 
1889 
1888 
1887 
1886- 
1886 
1884 
1883 
1882 
1881 
1880 
1879 
1878 


Cattle. 
.54,067,590 
52,895,239 
52,801,907 
50,331,042 
49,234,777 
48,033,833 
45,610,630 
43,771,295 
42,647,307 
41,171,765 
35,891,870 
33,306,385 
33,258,000 
33,234,600 
30,523,400 


Hoos. 
52,398,019 
50,626,106 
51,602,780 
.j0,301,.592 
44,346,.525 
4-1,612,836 
46,092,043 
45,142,657 
44,200,893 
43,270,086 
44,122,200 
36,227,603 
34,034,100 
34,766,200 
32,262,500 


Sheep. 
44,938,356 
43,431,163 
44,336,072 
42,659,079 
43,644,755 
44,769,314 
38,322,331 
.50,360,243 
.50,626,626 
49,237,291 
46,016,224 
43,676,899 
40.765,900 
38,123,800 
35,740,600 


Thp  number  of  cattle  on  hand  January  1st,  1907,  was  the  largest  on  record,  hogs  the  largest  since  1901 
and  the  secoiiJ  largest  on  record,  and  sheep  the  largest  since  1903. 

Following  this  statement  up,  here  are  the  figures  showing  amount  of  stock  received  and  handled  at  our 
central  markets  for  1906  and  1907:  — 

Receipts  at  Thirteen  Markets 

(as  compared  by  the  Chicago  Farmers'  atid  Drovers'  Journal. 


+  or  —  in 

+  or  —  in 

1906. 

1907- 

1907 
compared 
with  1906. 

1906. 

1907. 

1907 
compared 
with  1906. 

Chicago — 

St.  Louis — 

Cattle      - 

3,329,250 

3,30-5,314 

—  23,936 

Cattle    - 

1,121,380 

1,132,740 

+   11,360 

Calves     - 

413,269 

421,934 

+     8,665 

Hogs      - 

1,923,209 

2,065,146 

+  141,936 

Hogs 

7,799,460 

7,716,139 

—  83,311 

Sheej)     - 

678,652 

664,920 

—  13,732 

Sheep      - 

4,80.5,449 

4,218,115 

—587,334 

Pittsburg— 

Kansas  City — 

Cattle    - 

663,.585 

650,366 

-  13,229 

Cattle       - 

2,295,979 

2,384,294 

+  88,315 

Calves   -         -         - 

.     174,970 

183,922 

+     8,962 

Calves     - 

2.59,815 

285,966 

+  26,151 

Hogs      - 

2,696,175 

2,681,187 

—  14,988 

Hogs 

3,272,335 

3,478,978 

+206,643 

Sheep    - 

1,300,760 

1,04«,479 

-252,281 

Sheej) 

1,616,788 

1,-582,148 

-  34,640 

Fort  Worth- 

Omaha — 

Cattle    - 

603,615 

707,632 

+  104,017 

Cattle       - 

1,079,373 

1,1-58,716 

+  79.::!43 

Calves    - 

234,269 

314,442 

+  80,173 

Hogs 

2,393,-551 

2,2-53,6.52 

—  139,899 

Hogs      - 

550,661 

487,679 

—  62,982 

Sheep      - 

2,16.5,116 

2,038,777 

—126,339 

Sheejj    - 

97,614 

112,8.53 

+  15,239 

St.  Joseqh — 

Denver — 

Cattle       - 

606,187 

616,232 

+  10,045 

Cattle    - 

328,751 

306,907 

-  21,8-14 

Hf)gB 

1,908,207 

1,923,267 

+  1-5,0-50 

Hogs      - 

192,720 

241,393 

+  48,673 

.Sheep 
Sioux  City — 

826,764 

764,287 

-  62,447 

Sheep    - 

825,766 

828,432 

+     2,666 

Eaat  Buffalo- 

C'attle 

385,266 

410,054 

+  24,799 

Cattle    - 

233,626 

213,125 

-  20,500 

Hogs 

1,1.57,947 

1,288,908 

+  130,961 

Calves   - 

166,104 

173,206 

+     7,102 

Sheep       - 

64,167 

64,607 

+       44rj 

Hogs      -         -         - 

1,869,830 

2,074,610 

+  204,680 

St.  Faol— 

Sheep    - 

1,479,800 

1,206,400 

-273,400 

(Jattle 

426,987 

469,121 

+  32,134 

Bourbon  Yards, 

(,'alves 

.59,677 

60,840 

+     1,163 

Louisville — 

Hogs 

860,810 

86-5,792 

+     4,982 

Cattle    - 

131,699 

132,267 

+       668 

.Sheep 

73-5,259 

-568,028 

-167,231 

Calves   - 

30,706 

34,441 

+     3,735 

Indianapolis — 

Hogs      -     ■   - 

698,106 

786,897 

+  88,791 

Cattle       -     ■    - 

266,625 

288,767 

+  23,142 

Sheep    -        -        - 

324,474 

365,836 

+  41,361 

(halves      - 

84,391 

90,106 

+     -5,715 

Hogs 

1,869,363 

1,955.382 

+  86,029 

Sheep      - 

76,570 

72,674 

— ■    3,896 

■  1 

Note.— Where  the  number  of  "Calves"  is  not  given  separately  above,  it  is  included  under  Cattle. 
Combined  Totals  at  the  Thirteen  Markets. 


1906. 

1^07. 

+  or  —  in  11107 
compared  with  1 906. 

Cattle  and  Calves  - 

Hogs 

Shec-i. 

12,894,512 
27,192,354 
14,897,179 

13,330,382 
27,818,919 
1.3,436,.5.55 

+    435,870 
+    626,666 
—1,461,624 

In  connection  with  these  figures  there  is  considerable  duplication,  as  the  western  markets  keep  moving 
•eastward.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  calculate  accurately  such  a  movement,  as  not  only  is  the  stock  moved 
forward  for  slaughter,  but  much  of  it  goes  to  the  country  to  be  fed  and  finds  its  way  back  to  market. 
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AVPEXDix  V. — eontinued. 


From  the  foregoing  statement  it  will  be  seen  that  the  receipts  at  our  central  markets  were  abont 
stationary,  the  past  year  showing  a  slight  decline.  For  the  first  nine  months  of  1908  we  present  the 
following  figures  :  — 

NINE  MONTHS'  MOVEMENT. 

Chicago  Stock  Yards  receipts  and  shipments  of  live  stock  for  January,  February,  March,  April,  May, 
June,  July,  .\ugugt,  and  September  of  this  year,  with  the  totals  for  the  first  nine  months  of  the  uudermeu- 
tioned  years :  — 

Receipts. 


Cattle. 

Hoos. 

Sbuep. 

Cars. 

Jaiiuur}-, 

1908 

312,523 

1,109,978 

304,3;J0 

31,497 

February, 

1908 

258,076 

869.016 

281,633 

26,900 

March, 

1908 

•252,54:! 

723,015 

263,499 

23,ti<»9 

April, 

1908 

205,840 

493,344 

286,200 

18,8<H» 

May. 

1908 

180,755 

603,766 

274,719 

18,803 

June. 

1908 

227,378 

628,732 

353,084 

21,385 

July. 

1908 

202,992 

531,303 

339,199 

19.219 

Aujpist, 

1908 

247,586 

468,850 

403,811 

20.526 

September 

■,  1908 
1908 

266.997 

;580,798 

540,281 

20  167 

Total 

2,154,690 

5,808,802 

3,045.266 

199.936 

Total 

1907 

2,381,391 

5,484,942 

3,001,065 

214.851 

Total 

1906 

2,346,836 

5,551,958 

3,347,062 

214,565 

Total 

1905 

2.416,267 

6,641,440 

3,286,660 

217,897 

Total 

1904 

2.274,900 

5,251,410 

3,189,174 

204,685 

Total 

1903 

2,608.286 

5,361,922 

3,096,989 

221,614 

Total 

1902 

2,078,106 

5,757.782 

2,920,174 

198,286 

Shipments. 

Cattle. 

Hogs. 

8HSEP. 

CAR.S. 

January, 

1908 

151,367 

196.465 

85,203 

9,725 

February, 

1908 

127,969 

271,508 

106,868 

9,859 

March, 

1908 

127,973 

281.759 

95,434 

9.703 

A])ril. 

1908 

106.059 

191,736 

100,166 

7,806 

May, 

1908 

86,869 

14«,186 

72,316 

6,413 

June, 

1908 

86,437 

126,227 

53,219 

5,955 

July, 

1908 

79.715 

139,572 

53.074 

5,682 

August. 

1908 

90,198 

94,505 

78,664 

5,835 

September, 

,  1908 
1908 

107.863 
963,440 

51.963 

226,880 

6,816 

Total 

1,500,920 

870,804 

67,794 

Total 

1907 

1,024,916 

1,202,600 

669,319 

69.934 

Total 

1906 

971,315 

1,467,822 

864,682 

71,394 

Total 

1906 

1,026,774 

1,628,221 

836,218 

•74,981 

Total 

1904 

954,4«3 

1,332,900 

946,292 

69,133 

Total 

1903 

895,381 

935,989 

505,513 

61,900 

Total 

1902 

633,341 

1,064,087 

433,938 

47,406 

SIX  LEADING   MARKETS. 
Nine  Months'  Totals. 

Cattle.                             Hogs.  Shbsp. 

Chicago 2,164,690                       5,808,802  3,045,25(> 

Kansas  City      ...         -          1,.504,200                        •2,606,000  1,198,40()- 

Omaha 719,100                        1,929,700  1,461,900 

St.  Louis 836,500                       1,862,600  526,100' 

St.  Joseph        ....            405,900                       1,846,400  474,700 

Sioux  City        ....            '276,000                        1,021,100  28,100- 

Totals  1908         .         -         .          5.895,390                      15,062,602  6,734,456 

Totalis  1907        -        -        .         6,740.700                     13,860,800  6,760,700 

►                                                     .—                              .  ^_— 

Increase          -         -         .                                                1,211,802  — 

Decrease         -         -        -            845,310               •               —  26,244 

As  a  matter  of  interest  I  show  the  following  figures: — 

AT   CHICAGO. 
Largest  Kkckii'Ts  ok  Stock  in  one  day. 

Cattle,  September  •28th,  1903 44,44.> 

Calves,  May  1st,  1906 9,281 

Hogs,  Eebniary  10th,  1908 87,716. 

8hee)i,  September  29th,  1902 59,362 

Horses,  March  6th,  1905     -         -                  2,177 

Cars.  January  11th,  1904 ...  3,228 
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We    come    now     to     prices    and    wj    take    Cliicago    as    a    basis.     We    pick   out   certain    classes   of    stock 
ay-^sxamples :  — 
-  Extreme  Prices  Beef  Hteera. 

The  monthly  range  of  prices  at  Chicago  for  1,200  to  1,800  lb.  native  beef  cattle  during  1907,  with  yearly 
prices,  as  compiled  by  the  Chicago  "Farmers  and  Drovers  Journal":  — 


Steers. 

Steers. 

Steers. 

Months. 

1,200  to  1,350. 

1,350  to  1,500. 

1,500  to  1,800. 

lbs 

avg. 

to  |6.75 

lbs 

■  aVR. 

lbs 

.avff. 

January 

-       $4.40 

$4.90 

to  $7.20 

$5.50 

to  $7.30 

February     - 

4.25 

„    7.00 

4.9b 

„     6.75 

5.40 

„    7.25 

March 

4.35 

..    6.50 

5.25 

„     6.90 

6.70 

„     6.85 

April    - 

4.75 

„     6.40 

5.25 

„     6.75 

6.36 

„     6.70 

May     - 

4.80 

„     6.30 

5.30 

„     6.50 

5.45 

„     6.50 

June    - 

6.10 

„     6.90 

5.50 

.,    7.05 

6.00 

„    7.10 

July      - 

5.20 

„     7.40 

5.85 

„    7.40 

6.40 

„    7.60 

August 

5.05 

..     7.15 

6.05 

„    7.60 

6.40 

„    7.60 

September   - 

4.80 

„     7.15 

5.60 

„    7.26 

6.25 

„    7.35 

October 

4.50 

„     7.30 

5.25 

„    7.45 

6.25 

„     7.40 

November   - 

4.20 

„     7.15 

4.75 

„    7.25 

5.50 

„     7.16 

December     - 

3.95 

„    6.25 

4.65 

„     6.35 

6.30 

„     6.30 

Tears. 

Range  1907 

-      $3.96 

to  $7.50 

$4.66 

to  $7.50 

$5.30 

to  $8.00 

„       1906 

3.90 

„     9.00 

4.50 

„  17.00 

4.75 

„  10.50 

„       1905 

3.00 

„     7.00 

3.70 

„    8.45 

4.40 

..    8.66 

„       1904 

3.35 

„  12.25 

3.80 

„     9.00 

4.36 

„  10.50 

„       1903 

3.35 

.,     6.80 

3.75 

„     7.50 

4.10 

„    7.55 

„       1902 

3.60 

„     9.00 

4.00 

„     9.00 

4,25 

„  14..50 

.,       1901 

3.60 

„     8.75 

4.30 

„  12.00 

4.80 

„    9.30 

„       1900 

3.90 

„     8.60 

4.30 

.,  11.00 

4.70 

„  15.60 

„       1899 

4.0O 

„    7.30 

4.30 

„    8.25 

4.60 

„    8.26 

„       1898 

3.80 

„    5.90 

3.90 

„     6.16 

4.10 

„    6.25 

Heavy  Packing  and 
Selected  Shipping. 
2551bs.  tolOOlbs. 
$6.15    to  $7.06 


Light  Packing  and 
Selected  Shipping. 
135  lbs.  to  195  lbs. 
$6.16    to  $7.00 


Range  of  Hog  Prices. — Extreme  Prices  for  Hogs. 

Monthly  range  of  prices  for  hogs  at  Chicago  during  1907,  with  the  yearly  range  for  ten  years,  as  com- 
piled by  the  Chicago  "Farmers  and  Drovers  Journal"  : — • 

Mixed  Packing, 
Months.  Mediams  and  Butchers. 

195  lbs.  to  255  lbs. 
January       ...      $6.16    to  $7.02^ 

February     -         -         -        6.75     „     7.22i  6.80  „  7.25  6.70  „  7.70^ 

March-         -         -        -        6.00     „     7.10  .5.95  „  7.10  6.05  „  7.10 

April   ...         -         6.30     „     6.90  0.20  „  6.90  6.35  „  6.874 

May     ...         -         5.95     „     6.62^  5.80  „  6.60  6.00  „  6.65 

June    -        -         -        -        5.65     „     6.40  5.40  „  6.36  5.75  „  6.42^ 

July     -        -         -         .         5.46    „     6.66  6.15  „  6.40  5.65  „  6.65 

August         -         -         -        6.40     „     6.70  .5.20  „  6.40  5.80  „  6.72^ 

September   ...        6.50     „     7.00  5.26  „  6.80  5.90  „  6.97^ 

October        -         -         -        6.35    „     7.00  5.25  „  7.00  6.40  „  7.00 

November    -         -         -        3.75     „     6.32J-  3.75  „  6.32^  3.70  „  6,25 

December    -        -         -        4.10     „     5.26  4.10  „  5.30  4.00  „  5.25 


Years. 
Range  1907 
„  1906 
„  1905 
„  1904 
„  1903 
„  1902 
„  1901 
„  1900 
„  1899 
„      1898 


$3.75 
4.95 
4.25 
4.15 
3.90 
5.65 
4.85 
4.05 
3.40 
3.10 


to  $7.22i 

„  7.10 

.,  6.421 

„  6.374 

„  7.80 

„  8.20 

„  7.30 

„  5.824 

„  5.00 

„  4.70 


13.76 
5.00 
4.35 
4.10 
3.85 
5.70 
4.80 
4.05 
3.35 
3.10 


to  $7.25 

„  7.00 

„  6.40 

„  6.30 

„  7.874 

„  8.25 

„  7.37i 

„  6.86 

„  4.80 

„  4.80 


$3.70 
4.90 
4.10 
4.00 
3.90 
6.40 
4.75 
4.00 
3.30 
3.10 


to  $7.17i 

„.  7.00* 

„  6.45 

„  6.30 

„  7.70 

„  7.95 

„  7.20 

„  6.75 

„  5.00 

„  4.65 


Sheep  a^id  Lamb  Prices. 

Monthly  prices  at  Chicago  for  native  sheep  and  native  and  western  yearlings  during  1907,  with  yearly 
range  of  prices  for  ten  years,  as  compiled  by  the  Chicago  "  Farmers  and  Drovers  Journal  "  :  — 


Months. 
January 
February     - 
March 
April   - 
May     - 
June    - 
July     - 
August 
September  - 
October 
November    - 
December    - 

Years. 
Range  1907 
„  1906 
„  1905 
„  1904 
„  1903 
„  1902 
„  1901 
„  1900 
„  1899 
„  1898 
.,      18P7 


Native  Sheep. 

$3.00 

to  $6.00 

2.75 

„     6.00 

3.00 

„     6.00 

3.50 

„     6.25 

3.50 

„     6.50 

3.00 

„    7.00 

3.25 

„     6.00 

3.00 

,.     6.00 

3.00 

„     6.00 

2.50 

„    6.75 

2.00 

„    5.26 

2.00 

„     5.25 

$2.00 

to  $7.00 

3.00 

„    6.50 

2.76 

„    4.50 

1.50 

„    6.00 

1.26 

„    7.00 

1.25 

„    6.50 

1.40 

„    5.25 

2.00 

„    6.50 

1.75 

„    6.06 

2..50 

„    5.25 

1.26 

„    5.25 

Bnlk  of  Natives. 
$4.60  to  $6.75 
5.75 


4.50 
4.50 
5.00 
5.25 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
4.75 
4.00 
3.50 
3.25 


5.75 
6.75 
6.25 
6.75 
6.75 
5.76 
6.75 
5.40 
6.00 
4.86 


$4.25 
4.60 
4.50 
3.40 
2.70 
2.75 
2.60 
3.00 
3.50 
3.60 
2.75 


to  $6.76 

„  5.85 

„  5.76 

„  4.80 

„  5.30 

„  6.25 

„  6.00 

„  6.30 

„  5.50 

„  6.00 

„  6.00 


Yearling  Sheep. 

$6.35 

to  $6.85 

5.50 

„    6.75 

5.50 

„    7.25 

5.65 

„    7.60 

6.60 

„    7.25 

5.25 

„    8.00 

5.00 

„    7.25 

4.75 

„    7.00 

6.00 

„    6.85 

4.50 

„     6.80    - 

4.00 

„    5.60 

4.00 

„    6.20 

$3.50 

to  $8.00  - 

6.00 

„    7.00   . 

4.90 

„    7.25   . 

3.00 

„    6.35 

2.60 

„    7.25 

3.00 

„    6.75 

3.00 

„    5.30 

3.70 

.,    6.85 

3.50 

„    6.50 

3..50 

„    6.75 

Qq 
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APPKNOUL  v. — corUinutU. 


We  have  given  ligartis  and  staiisucb  to  show  the  variution  iu  receipts  and  prices.  U  will  be  seen  tDnt 
prices  deiiend  more  or  less  uu  supply  aua  duuiaiid.  iiul  lhii>  4uealiou  uf  supply  and  deuiuiid  does  not  uucbs- 
sarily  follow  iho  census  of  cur  live  stock ;  it  depends  greatly  ou  our  national  prosperity.  In  fact,  two 
factor*  afiect  it — supplies  of  feeding  stufis  uud  Uio  buying  power  of  the  masses. 

A  great  deal  of  nonsense  lias  been  written  about  our  packing  interests,  and  it  may  be  well  to  go  into 
this  pretty  fuUy.  While  hog  packing  has  bten  followed  in  Cincinnati,  Chicago  and  other  central  points  for 
half  a  century  and  more,  it  may  be  said  that  the  packing  interest  as  now  carried  on  is  a  product  of  the 
past  30  years.  It  is  the  outgrowth  of  refiigeralion.  That  is  the  keystone  of  the  arch  upon  which  it  is  built. 
Take  away  the  refrigerating  process  in  slaughter-house  and  railway  cars  and  our  present  system  becomes 
inoperative.  Thiii  from  an  economic  point  of  view  it  is  a  necessity.  The  old-time  butcher,  wasting  the 
blood  and  bones,  and  throwing  away  the  coarser  parts  of  the  offal,  treating  the  hide  in  a  crude  way,  with 
no  up-to-date  refrigerator,  was  soon  swept  away  in  the  Niagara-like  rush  of  the  new  methods.  It  brought 
about  the  same  economic  revolution  in  the  meat  trade  that  the  spinning-jenny  did  with  woollen  goods.  The 
old-time  butcher  died,  was  left  behind  in  the  race,  or  iu  his  place  came  the  meat  cutter. 

No  part  of  an  animal  now  escapes  the  wary  eye  of  the  packer.  His  chemists  are  ever  at  work  to  dis- 
cover new  merits  in  his  products,  his  experts  are  ever  devising  new  ways  of  treating  the  raw  material.  It  is 
a  scientitic  organisation  developed  to  an  extraordinary  degree.  A  new  broom  sweeping  clean  raised  an 
awful  dust;  as  one  business  after  another  was  ruined  it  was  natural  that  much  discontent  would  arise.  The 
yellow  journalism  of  our  country  found  a  lino  held  for  tlieir  work.  There  was  a  time  when  the  Big  Four,  as 
they  were  called,  had  a  great  influence  on  prices.  The  quartette  was  Armour,  Swift,  Morris  and  Hammond. 
They  had  tilings  a  good  deal  to  themselves;  they  were  iike  their  neighbours,  grasping,  often  vindictive,  but 
aggressive,  shrewd,  farseeing,  with  wonderful  powers  of  organisation.  The  founders  have  all  passed  away  at 
comparatively  early  ages,  victims  of  hard  work  and  intense  energj-. 

One  of  their  principal  assets  was  I'ebates  from  the  railroads.  Combining  their  economic  methods,  per- 
fect organisation,  and  the  advantage  of  rebates,  they  bore  down  any  opposition.  They  planted  houses  at  most 
of  the  important  centres  in  the  West,  and  they  have  also  invaded  the  eastern  states.  Gradually,  however, 
other  parties  and  combinations  went  into  the  business,  and  it  is  a  surprise  to  know  that  at  the  present  time 
there  are  770  slaughtering-houses  under  Federal  supervision.  When  the  death  knell  of  the  rebate  system  was 
sounded  some  years  ago  the  field  was  clear  for  indei)endent  concerns,  and  the  big  packers  to-day  are  on  a 
level  basis  with  others. 

The  attempts  of  the  packers  to  retail  their  products  have  so  far  been  failures.  They  have  tried  it,  but 
their  success  has  been  indifferent.  The  meat  cutler,  who  has  succtjeded  the  butcher,  is  found  in  nearly  every 
town  of  any  importance  on  a  railroad  system,  and  he  buys  just  what  he  wants.  If  his  location  is  among 
wealthy  people  he  handles  only  the  best  cuts  of  beef  and  mutton,  or  choice  ham  and  bacon.  The  corner 
grocery,  with  its  adjunct  of  meat  cutting,  has  been  beyond  Uie  power  of  the  dressed  beef  man.  One  instance  : 
Some  days  ago  I  wanted  to  buy  my  meat  wholesale  in  Chicago,  just  as  1  had  been  doing  at  my  eastern  home 
on  the  Atlantic  coast  during  the  summer  months.  So  I  applied  to  the  city  salesman  of  one  of  our  big 
packing  outfits  to  see  if  he  would  deliver  mo  so  much  beef  and  a  lamb  per  week  at  my  Chicago  house.  There 
came  a  halting  refusal.  The  salesman  was  between  two  fires,  as  he  was  friendly  to  me  personally,  but  the 
comer  grocery  proprietor  where  I  deal  was  om;  of  the  above  party's  best  customers,  and  he  dare  not  deliver 
the  goods.     Competition  has  become  so  keen  that  the  retail  purchaser  is  in  the  saddle. 

With  a  decline  of  about  800,000  cattle  during  the  first  nine  months  of  this  year  as  compared  with  a 
year  ago,  we  have  had  an  abnormal  cattle  market.  Top  cattle  touched  §8-40  per  100  lbs.,  and  have  hung 
around  the  $800  mark  for  months.  To-day,  as  I  write,  $7-60  is  the  top;  and  this  in  the  face  of  dull  times 
in  general  business.  Hogs  have  also  sold  very  high.  Mutton  has  been  low  all  summer.  Good  cattle,  on 
account  of  high  feed,  more  esjjecially  maize,  have  been  very  scarce,  and  the  demand  always  far  exceeding 
the  supply.  On  the  other  hand,  lean  cattle  have  sold  low,  and  the  stretch  between  the  good,  fat  cattle  and 
the  good  quality  feeders  has  been  very  marked.  This  autumn  maize  is  very  high  again  and  we  have  prospects 
of  high-priced  cattle  for  another  twelve  months. 

We  come  now  to  the  export  trade,  and  I  take  up  the  exports  from  Chicago  to  show  the  drift  of  matters 
in  this  line  of  business.     Here  are  the  figures  and  the  prices :  — 


AT   CHICAGO. 

Number 

^ND  Prices  of  Export  Cattle 

»0B  18  Years. 

Number. 

Cbicagro  prices. 

London  prices. 

Number. 

Chicago 

prices 

1907      ■ 

260.694 

$4.65   to  86.90 

10^    to    13fc 

1898      - 

216,360 

$4.40    to 

5.()0 

1906      - 

302,721 

4.40     „     7.40 

11       „     12ic 

1897       - 

253,153 

4.00     „ 

5.60 

1906      - 

318,388 

4.60     „     6.75 

101     „     13c 

'    1896       - 

243,302 

8.00     „ 

5.25 

1904      - 

286,109 

4.35    „    7.00 

9       ,.     I45C 

i    1895      - 

158,364 

3.80     „ 

6.50 

1903      - 

269.227 

4.35    ,.    5.80 

8:      „     14fc 

,    1894      - 

250,906 

3.75    ,. 

6.25 

1902       - 

134,811 

4.75    „    7.50 

10      „     16.  c 

1893      - 

161,868 

4.00    „ 

5.46 

1901       - 

250,779 

4.80     „     7.25 

Hi    „    16  c 

]    1892       - 

250,432 

3.90    „ 

6.60 

1900 

242.214 

4.60     „     6.00 

11      „    141c 

I    1891       - 

186,550 

3.70    „ 

6.26 

1899      - 

196,675 

4.75    „    6.80 

11       „     13  c 

'    1890       - 

339,535 

3.75    „ 

6.75 

London 

prices 

.9-i    to 

12Ac 

9       „ 

12ic 

9       „ 

12J(! 

9       „ 

134c 

8i     „ 

12}c 

10      ,. 

14c 

m  „ 

14|c 

11    V 

13ic 

8i     „ 

13c 

Export  of  Sheep  and  Yearlings 

1907. 

1906. 

1905. 

1904. 

Monthi. 

Number 
Shipped. 

Top. 

Number 
Shipped. 

Top. 

Number 
Shipped. 

Top. 

Number 
Shipped. 

Top. 

January 

February   

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September         .... 

October 

November 

December 

12.667 
7,818 
3,210 
3.412 
2.518 
162 

79 

88 

219 

3.240 

«5  85 
6  26 
6  36 
6  30 
6  00 
5  76 

5  10 

5  60 

6  00 
5  20 

6.188 

7.019 

5,024 

691 

140 

110 

803 

895 

79 

$6  50 
6  40 

6  25 

7  00 
6  75 

6  00 
6  26 
6  50 
6  00 

12,360 

10,869 

8,910 

9,975 

11,467 

2,068 

101 

396 

775 

2,244 

108 

600' 

$6  75 
7  00 
6  85 
6  90 
6  75 
6  75 
6  00 

5  76 

6  00 
6  26 
6  75 
6  50 

12,111 

16,696 

21,106 

20,617 

14,021 

6,030 

4,606 

8,632 

15,627 

15,108 

4,978 

9,413 

$4  75 

4  75 
6  46 

5  75 

6  80 
5  60 
5  25 
4  50 
4  50 
4  76 

4  76 

5  16 

38,288 

20,959 

59,773 

147,946 

APPENDIX  V. — continued. 
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1903, 

190S. 

1901. 

1900. 

Months. 

Number 
Shipped. 

Top. 

Number 
Shipped. 

Top. 

Number 
Shipped 

Top. 

Number 
Shipped. 

Top. 

January      .         .         -         -         - 

February    

March 

April-         .         -         .         -         . 

May 

June 

July  -         -         -         -         -         - 

August       -        -         -     "  - 

September 

October 

November 

December 

7,853 
7,306 
7,712 
7,394 
3,633 
1,963 
7,029 
7,009 
4,113 
3,602 
4,426 
4,186 

$5  50 
6  10 
6  50 
6  26 
6  40 
4  76 
4  00 
4  00 

3  76 

4  26 

3  90 

4  16 

26,643 

22,792 

23,842 

14,070 

9,887 

4,669 

3,241 

5,882 

1,769 

3,424 

12,612 

3,414 

$0  00 
5  55 

5  76 

6  26 
6  50 
6  40 
6  50 
4  60 
4  65 
4  60 
4  75 
6  00 

'  23,206 

24,070 

36,186 

31,624 

26,594 

13,820 

4,985 

3,690 

8,604 

9,220 

3,624 

.  5,419 

$5  00 

5  16 

6  25 
5  26 
5  25 
4  50 
4  60 
4  25 
3  76 

3  65 

4  25 
4  26 

3,918 

11,310 

11,474 

11,723 

10,147 

8,047 

1,626 

1,447 

2,109 

810 

2,291 

9,940 

$4  90 

5  66 

6  00 
6  00 

6  75 
5  30 
5  00 
4  60 
4  00 
4  26 
4  60 
4  85 

66,126 

132,245 

189,902 

74,742 

Total  Cattle  Exports  prom  the  United  Statbs  op  America. 


1907 
1906 


351,494 
416,372 


It  will  be  noticed  that  in  periods  of  low  prices  we  sent  large  supplies  of  cattle  and  sheep.  In  1891,  1895, 
and  1902  we  had  a  great  shortage  of  beef  cattle  and  a  very  small  export  demand.  We  needed  our  cattle 
at  home.  In  passing,  it  may  be  said  that  New  York  and  other  eastern  cities  take  the  very  best  of  our 
cattle  and  sheep,  the  exporter  taking  a  second  place.  Large  amounts  of  beef  and  hog  products  and  a  small 
amount  of  mutton  are  exported  dead. 

The  point  I  wish  to  bring  out  is  that  our  market  is  exceedingly  sensitive  to  the  foreign  demand,  and  in 
years  when  we  have  a  plentiful  supply  of  cattle,  sheep,  and  hogs,  we  get  a  wonderful  help  from  Great 
Britain.  Maize  is  our  great  beef-making  product.  When  we  have  a  bumper  crop  it  follows  that  we  get 
lots  of  good  cattle  and  hogs  (the  fat  sheep  production  not  leaning  so  much  on  this  crop)  and  vice  versa.  In 
my  judgment,  however,  events  point  to  a  lessening  export  of  our  live  stock  products.  Our  population  is 
increasing  rapidly,  our  lands  are  advancing,  labour  is  higlier,  and  the  cost  of  producing  all  kinds  of  feed 
stuffs  has  gone  up  by  leaps  and  bounds.  In  the  last  decade  our  people  have  made  a  vast  advance  in  wealth 
and  material  comforts.  They  are  essentially  a  meat  eating  race,  very  extravagant  in  this  direction,  with 
no  signs  of  a  let-up  ;  consequently,  I  look  for  a  decreasing  business  in  exporting  both  dead  and  alive,  and  a 
keener  demand  at  home. 

The  concentration  of  our  killing  and  packing  at  central  points  is  diminishing.  Packing  plants  are 
springing  up  all  over  the  country,  and  the  industry  is  becoming  more  diversified,  and  the  manufactured 
product  distributed  from  a  vastly  larger  number  of  plants  than  in  past  days. 

Here  are  fwme  figures  that  are  very  instructive  in  this  line,  and  practically  speak  for  themselves  :  ^ 

Chicago  Slaughtering.s. 

The  foUdwing  figures  show  number  of  cattle  and  sheep  slaughtered  at  Chicago,  and  the  percentage  of 
said  slaughter  to  total  receipts,  for  the  years  stated  :  — 


Year. 

CatUe. 

Sheep. 

Year. 

Cattle. 

Sheep. 

1888 

1,643,158 

62  per  cent. 

913,773 

60  per  cent. 

1898 

1,615,256 

65  per  cent. 

3,046,014 

84  per  cent. 

1889 

1,763,310 

58 

1,121,1.54 

61 

1899 

1,702,572 

67 

3,296,841 

89 

1890 

2,223,971 

63 

1,256,813 

57 

1900 

1,794,397 

65        „ 

3,061,631 

86 

1891 

2.184,096 

67         „ 

1.465,332 

68 

1901 

1,999,820 

65 

3,280,803 

81        „ 

1892 

2,4.50,121 

68 

1,661,711 

77 

1902 

2,031,644 

69 

3,683,988 

81 

1893 

2,233,243 

71 

2#588,309 

85 

1903 

2,163,031 

63 

3.682,641 

73 

1894 

2,C»23.626 

67 

2,766,.327 

89 

1904 

1,932,853 

69 

€,142,360 

69 

1895 

1,803,466 

69 

2,932,093 

86 

1906 

2,000,266 

58 

3,380,693 

71 

1896 

1,782,160 

68 

3.029,416 

84 

1906 

1,976,262 

59 

3,464,176 

72        „ 

1897 

1,711,532 

66        „ 

2,968,530 

82 

1907 

1,853,240 

56 

3,069,391 

72 

In  conclusion,  I  send  two  pamphlets  dealing  with  meat  inspection.*  As  already  said,  the  Federal 
Government  at  present  inspects  770  slaughtering  establishments.  The  work  is  done  in  the  most  systematic 
way,  the  packers  and  slaughterers  meet  the  issues  squarely  and  honestly,  and  the  consequence  is  we  are 
rapidly  nearing  a  system  as  perfect  as  it  is  possible  to  make  it. 

*  Not  printed. 
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APPENDIX   VI. 


CHICAGO    LIVE    STOCK    MARKET* 


Statement  showing  the  Number  of  Cattle  received  in  the  Chicago  Live  Stock  Market  and  the  "  Extreme  " 
and  ■■  I'redominaiR  "  Kange  of  Prices  dnring  the  undermentioned  periods. 


Prices 

per  100  Ibo.  live  weight.    (Qnotationg  per  carload  lot.) 

No.  of  Cattia  rtceived 
in  Live  btook  Market. 

Weak  ending 

Extreme  range. 

Predominant  range. 

1907. 

1908. 

1907. 

1(08. 

1907. 

1908. 

1P08. 

February  29    - 
March  / 

67.600 

61,400 

$410  to  $6-85 

$3-90  to $600 

W86  to  «6-25 

»4-80  to  *5-80 

66,000 

56,400 

416 

,     6-85 

4-00  „ 

6-25 

4-90  , 

,     6-20 

4-90  „ 

5-90 

„     U          -         - 

64,800 

55,600 

4-00 

,    6-75 

4-20  „ 

6-36 

4-80  , 

,     610 

6-16  „ 

600 

.,21           -         - 

61.800 

63,500 

400 

,    690 

4-25  .. 

6-65 

4-80  , 

,     6-20 

6-40  „ 

6-40 

..28          -        ■ 

46,100 

65,600 

4-00 

,    6-60 

4-65  „ 

7-36 

4-85  , 

,     616 

576  „ 

6-80 

April    4 

52,700 

60,100 

4-26 

,    6-70 

4-60  „ 

7-60 

4-90  , 

,     6-35 

6-80  „ 

715 

,.11          -        - 

56,600 

■14,800 

4-15 

,    6-75 

4-60  „ 

7-26 

4-90  , 

,     6-20 

5-86  „ 

700 

„      18          -        - 

68,000 

42,000 

4-26 

,    6-70 

4-40,, 

7-20 

600  , 

,     6-10 

670  „ 

6-80 

„      26         -        - 

72,800 

40,500 

425 

,    6-60 

4-40  „ 

7-25 

500  , 

,     6-10 

600  „ 

7-00 

May      2          -        - 

58,400 

53,100 

4-20 

,    6-25 

4-46„ 

7-25 

4-85  , 

,     610 

5-85  „ 

6-90 

„        !'          ■        - 

53,300 

49,400 

4-20 

,    6-50 

4-70  „ 

7-30 

6-00  , 

,     6-10 

600  „ 

7-05 

„      16          -        - 

60,300 

64,100 

4-20 

,    6-50 

4-70  „ 

7-40 

6-00  , 

,     6-00 

610  „ 

710 

..      28          -        . 

60,600 

43,500 

4  30 

,    6-40 

4-50  „ 

7-35 

5-10  , 

,     6-10 

5-80  „ 

7-00 

„      30          -        - 

49,300 

33,100 

4-30 

,    6-60 

4-50  „ 

730 

5-20  , 

,     6-20 

5-90  „ 

7-00 

Jnne     6 

64,800 

32,600 

4-60 

.    6-76 

4-76  „ 

7-76 

5-46  , 

,    6-36 

6-20  ., 

7-40 

.,13          -        - 

69,100 

b6,4()0 

4-60 

,     6-90 

4-90  „ 

7-85 

6-50  , 

,    6-40 

6-20  „ 

7-60 

.,20          -         - 

63,900 

66,900 

4-60 

,    7-00 

4-85  „ 

8-40 

6-35  , 

,    6-80 

6-15  „ 

7-80 

,.27          -        - 

47,400 

46.500 

4-55 

,    710 

4-50  „ 

8-40 

6-60  , 

,    6-85 

6-90  „ 

800 

July      4 

40,100 

48,700 

4-60 

,     7-26 

4-40  „ 

8-40 

676 

,    6-85 

6-80  „ 

775 

..11          -        - 

57.600 

■  37,600 

4-70 

.     7-30 

4-40  „ 

8-25 

5-80  , 

,     7-00 

6-60  „ 

770 

..18          -        - 

67,800 

48,500 

4'60 

,    7-36 

4-20  „ 

8-00 

6-60  , 

,    6-90 

5-40  „ 

7-00 

..25          -        - 

57,200 

42.900 

4-26 

,     7-36 

410  „ 

8-15 

5-60  , 

,     7-00 

6-4«., 

7-00 

Extracted  from  tlie  file  of  "  The  Chicago  Fanners'  and  Drovers'  Journal." 


APPENDIX   VII. 

(Received  frum  the  Foreign  Office.) 
(1)     Mr.  TowNLKV  to  Sir  E.  GiiEV,  5th  September,  1908. 


Sir,— In  reply  to  your  despatcli  No.  38  Commercial 
(27168)  of  the  6th  ult.,  relative  to  the  Board  of  Trade 
inquiry  into  the  meat  supply  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
I  have  the  honour  to  transmit,  herewith,  a  memoran- 
dum which  it  is  hoped  may  furnish  the  desired 
information. 

I  am,  etc., 

(Signed).     Waltee  Townlet. 

MEMORANDUM. 

The  firms  engaged*  in  the  Argentine  meat  export 
trade  are  :-- 

.    Bbitish. 
James   Nelson   and  Sons,    Limited   (The  Las   Palmas 
Produce  Company).— Capital,  £500,000 ;  registered 
in  1802. 

The   River   Plat«   Fresh    Meat   Company,    Limited. — 
Capital,  £600,000;  registered  in  1882. 

The  Smithfield  and  Argentine  Meat  Company,  Limited. 
—Capital,  300,000;  registered  1905. 

.\b<;entise. 
The    Sansincna    Frozen    .Meat    Company,    Limited. — 
Capital,  £600,000;   registered  1891. 

The     "Frigorifico     Argentine."— Capital,     £250,000; 

registered  19a3. 
The  "La  Bla:ica. "—Capital.  £300,000;  registfrol  1902. 
The     La     I'lata     Cold     Storage     Company.— Capital, 

£400,000.     A   company    formed    in   South   Africa 


and  registered  in  1892  in  Cape  Town,  where  is  the 
head  office.  In  September  of  last  year  the  control 
of  the  company  was  secured  by  the  Swift  Beef 
Company,  Limited,  of  America,  the  old  company's 
shareholders  having  been  given  the  option  of 
selling. 

Of  the  above  companies  the  "  Sansinena  "  and  "  La 
Blanca "  include  English  directors  on  their  boards, 
and  have  English  managers.  The  "  Argentine "  is  a 
purely  Argentine  enterprise.  All  have  London  agents 
and  offices. 

Messrs.  Armour,  of  New  York,  are  said  to  desire  to 
acquire  the  control  of  a  meat  export  company  in  the 
Argentine,  but  it  does  not  appear  that  negotiations 
have  led  to  anything  definite. 

The  subjoined  table  shows  the  extent  of  their  respec- 
tive operations  during  the  present  year  up  to  date. 
The  export  is  entirely  to  the  United  Kingdom. 


FlIO/.KN 

yoAKTBits  or 

i^HEKP   AM) 

Hk,kk,  Ghii.i.RI) 

Com  PA. MBS. 

LA9JII8 

AM)    I''H(1Z«B. 

Las  Palmas   - 

-       380,000 

230,000 

River  Plate    - 

-     300,000 

290,000 

Smithfield 

-      20,000 

1.30,000 

Sansinena 

-    700,000 

200,000 

Argentine 

-    260,000 

80,000 

L;i    Blanca 

-      60,000 

140,000 

La  Plata 

-    270,000 

280,000 

ToUI    . 


1,900,000         1,360,000 
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Giving  the  British  companies  an  approximate  share 
of  34  per  cent,  in  the  mutton  and  of  48  per  cent,  in  the 
beef  trade  for  the  eight  months  in  question. 

For  the  like  perioJ.  of  last  year  (January  to  August, 
1907)  the  figures  are  : — 


Frozen 

Quarters  or 

Sheep  AND 

Beef  Chilled 

Company. 

Lambs. 

AND  Frozen. 

Las  Palmas    - 

■     470,000 

180,000 

River  Plate     - 

-     300.000 

236,000 

Smithfield 

-       16,000 

100,000 

Sansinena 

-     490,000 

180,000 

Argentine 

-     120,000 

60,C00 

La  Blanca 

-       40,000 

184,000 

La  Plata 

-     344,000 

200,000 

Total 


1,780,000         1,140,000 


(living  the  British  companies  an  approximate  share 
of  46  per  i^ont.  iu  the  mutton  and  of  46  per  cent,  in  the 
beef  trade. 

All  the  above  companies  are  buyers  of  live  stock 
direct  from  the  raisers,  their  purchases  being  regulated 
by  the  requirements  of  contracts  made  in  Ijondon. 
Their  establishments  ai-e  fitted  with  all  appliances  of 
modern  design  for  the  slaughter  of  the'  cattle  and 
preparation  of  the  meat  and  bye-products,  and  pre- 
servation of  the  former  until  shipped. 

Nothing  in  the  nature  of  a  combination  appears  to 
exist  in  the  Argentine  among  the  above  companies. 

The  local  managers  of  the  English  companies  are 
not  inclined  to  be  communicative  on  the  subject  ol 
their  working,  being  disposed  to  refer  inquiries  for 
information  to  their  head  oflSees  in  London. 


APPENDIX  VIII. 

(Tables  handbd  in  by  Me.  Contener  Caknbgxb,) 


Paeticulars  as  to  Numbers,  Quantities  and  Prices  of  Live  Cattle  and  Dead  Meat,  tabulated  for  Board  of  Trade 
Enquiry  into  the  general  supply,  distribution  and  price  of  meat  in  the  United  Kingdom.  Period  embraced 
being  from  Ist  January,  1904,  to  31st  August.  1908. 


FIRST   CATTLE    MARKET.— AMOUNT   OF   SUPPLIES    STATED   YEARLY. 


Year  1904 

Year  190,') 

Year  190« 

Year  l'J07 

Year  1908 
(8  months) 

Fat  Cattle 

15,139 

15,843 

14,919 

14,536 

9,2.33 

Store  Cattle  and  Calves         .... 

919 

1,170 

2,067 

1,990 

670 

Fat  Sheep  and  Lambs 

24,805 

24,503 

26,210 

28,327 

19,492 

Fat  Pigs 

3,341 

3,660 

3,344 

4,465 

2,628 

PRICES    REALISED.     (Stated  Momlily.) 


Fat  Cattlb  pee  Liva  Cwx. 


l8t  Quality. 

2Dd  Quality. 

1904 

1906 

1906 

1907 

1908 

1904 

1906 

1906 

1907 

1908 

January     - 

.36/10 

37/9 

36/7 

37/6 

38/9 

!     33/7 

34/5 

32/5 

33/9 

35/3 

February  - 

35/n 

36/3 

36/- 

38/- 

37/- 

32/10 

34/- 

33/- 

34/6 

34/- 

March  - 

34/7 

36/- 

36/3 

36/8 

37/- 

31/11 

33/6 

32/9 

34/- 

34/- 

April   - 

34/6 

36/1 

35/6 

37/- 

36/9 

32/3 

34/2 

33/- 

34/- 

34/- 

May     - 

34/9 

36/2 

36/8 

36/3 

38/- 

32/9 

33/1 

33/3 

33/- 

36/- 

.Inne    - 

38/7 

37/6 

36/9 

39/6 

39/9 

{     36/3 

36/3 

35/6 

37/6 

36/- 

July     -      - 

39/2 

37/9 

37/8 

38/3 

40/3 

35/6 

36/8 

34/8 

36/3 

36/6 

August 

38/9 

37/3 

36/6 

39/- 

39/- 

36/- 

35/4 

34/8 

36/3 

31/6 

September- 

38/3 

36/9 

36/8 

37/9 

— 

34/3 

33/8 

33/- 

34/- 

— 

October 

37/8 

36/4 

.36/4 

37/- 

— 

33/6 

33/6 

33/1 

34/6 

— 

November  - 

37/6 

1      37/3 

36/10 

38/6 

— 

i     32/8 

36/6 

33/8 

35/- 

— 

December  - 

37/8 

38/- 

1 

37/10 

38/- 

~ 

34/- 

! 

35/9 

34/- 

33/9 

~ 

SM 


APPENDIX  viii. — continued. 


PRICES    REALISED.      (Stated  Monthly.) 


Fat  Cows. 

Fat  Shup  pbr  1 

livrm  Lbs. 

Fat  Pim  pib  Bnon  or  14  lbs. 

HogB. 

Pork  era. 

1904 

1905 

1906 

1907 

1908 

ISRM 

1905 

1906 

1907 

1908 

1904 

1905 

1906 

1907 

1908 

I 

d. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

1 

January     - 

24/4 

24/8 

24/2    1  26/- 

27/- 

4. 

3 

4 

4- 

tt 

6/6 

6/6 

7/9 

7/6    ,7/3 

Febniarr  - 

22/11 

26/2 

27/6       28/- 

27/6 

4 

4 

4 

6/3 

V/- 

«/- 

7/9 

71- 

March  -      - 

21/9 

23/10 

26/9       27/- 

27/- 

^ 

4- 

4 

4 

4* 

6/3 

71- 

7/6 

7/6 

6/9 

Z':  ; 

22/10 

24/2 

26/-       28/- 

28/- 

4 

4 

4 

6 

4i 

6/- 

6/9 

7/6 

6/9 

6/9 

24/7 

23/- 

24/6       25/6 

27/3 

4^ 

H 

4 

5 

H 

6/6 

6/6 

7/- 

6/6 

6/6 

June     - 

27/3 

25/2 

25/4       28/- 

27/6 

4 

4 

5 

4 

44 

6/- 

6/6 

6/9 

71- 

6/3 

JhIv     -      - 

25/- 

24/11 

26/4       28/- 

30/- 

4 

4 

4i 

4 

4* 

6/- 

6/6 

6/9 

6/9 

6/3 

August 

2i/10 

24/8 

25/10 

27/8 

28/- 

4 

44 

41 

4J 

4i 

5/6 

6/6 

6/9 

6/9 

6/6 

September- 

25/4 

23/11 

26/2 

27/6 

— 

*■ 

^ 

4 

4 

6/6 

71- 

71- 

6/9 

— 

October      - 

26/3 

25/2 

25/4 

26/3 

— 

4 

H 

4 

4 

6/9 

6/9 

71- 

71- 

^ 

November  - 

24/10 

25/2 

26/- 

27/- 

— 

4 

^ 

41 

4 

6/3 

7/3 

71- 

71- 

— 

December  - 

24/- 

27/3 

27/- 

27/- 

— ~ 

^ 

^ 

^ 

^ 

1 

6/9 

7/9 

7/6 

71- 

• — 

SECOND    CATTLE  MARKET.— AMOUNT   OF    SUPPLIES    STATED    YEARLY. 


BeCP: 

Home  killed      .... 

Port  killed        .... 

Sides    

Fore  quarters  .... 
Hind  quarters  .... 
Gigots  ----.. 

Clods 

U.S.A.  chilled: 

Hind  quarters  .... 

Fore  quarters  .... 

Gigots  and  clods  ... 
U.S.A.  boned  .... 
Argentine  frozen : 

Hind  quarters,  including  chilled 

Fore  quarters  ditto 

Colonial  boned     .... 


Total.0  for  Beef 


VlAL: 

Home  killed 
Dutch  Calves 


Totals  of  Veal    - 

Mutton  : 

Home  killed      .... 
Argentine  frozen,  including  Lambs 
Boneless  Mutton  .... 
Colonial  Frozen  Lambs 


Total 
PORK: 

Home  killed 

U.S.A.  chilled.  Pork  loins,  hams,  etc.  - 


Total 


Year  1904 


Lbs. 
4,548,575 

190,286 


21,960 

13-2,960 

32,240 

39.450 

21,120 
86,760 
10,950 


5,084,300 


20,478 

7,782 


28,260 


794,650 

42,880 

5.700 

6,620 


848,850 


486.832 
121,600 

608,432 


Tear  190.T 


Yoar  1906 


Year  1907 


Lbs. 
4,932,092 

195,318 


8,100 
6.5.920 
16,600 
51,050 

12,480 
38,340 
20,050 


6,.339,950 


21,408 
10,032 


31,440 


794,760 

42,176 

100 

10,725 


847,760 


353,249 
162,600 

506,748 


Lbs. 
6,304,269 

200,521 


17,100 
36,640 
36,700 
40,830 

34,240 

111,240 

34,110 


5,811,650 


23,476 
10,646 


34,020 


Lbs. 
4,969,269 

169,12.'') 

14,045 

1,080 

15,600 

10,446 

4,100 

46,400 

42,720 

200,312 

41,680 

162,600 

89,484 


5,766,800 


12,720 
13,320 


26,040 


705,600 

62,895 

1,200 

12,255 


718,710 
69,300 

18,240 


781,960 


327,168 
116,280 

443,448 


806,260 


346,466 
105,050 

456,616 


Year  190* 
(8  inonchsl 


Lbs. 
3,550,764 

50,250 
1.620 

9.400 
3,600 

4,320 

"  13,760 

13,600 

137,088 

23,400 
81,780 
81,928 


3,971,500 


6,185 
11,616 


16,800 


461,920 
32,960 

7,480 


.502,350 


281,474 
78,000 

369,474 
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PRICES    REALISED.       (Stated  Monthly.) 
Home^Fed  Beef,  per  lb. 


Ox  Bkef. 

let  Qaality. 

2nd  Quality. 

1904 

1905 

1906 

1907 

1908 

1904 

1905 

1906 

1907 

1908 

d. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

■ 
d. 

d. 

d. 

J  an  nary      - 

51 

5^ 

5| 

5i 

6 

6 

5i 

H 

6i 

6| 

February   - 

5i 

54 

5 

5i 

6 

^ 

5i 

5i 

5i 

5| 

Marcli 

5 

54 

5 

H 

5* 

-^i 

5 

5i 

5 

51 

April    - 

H 

5i 

6| 

5i 

6 

4f 

•'^i 

6 

6i 

SI 

May      -      - 

H 

H 

5| 

51 

6; 

0 

6* 

5 

5 

Sf 

June     - 

6| 

H 

5i 

6i 

6 

6 

,       .H 

5i 

6 

«i 

July      -      - 

»H 

5J 

6 

&k 

6^ 

6 

5« 

5i 

5^ 

6 

Aucust 

6i 

H 

^ 

6 

e- 

5i 

5i 

•H 

5i 

5J 

September- 

tj 

Sf 

5| 

^ 

— 

5| 

5| 

5i 

Si 

October 

H 

H 

6i 

•H 

— 

5i 

5i 

5 

5i 

— 

November  - 

■>* 

5* 

5i 

&f 

— 

^ 

5 

5 

Si 



December  - 

^ 

5J 

H 

6 

^— 

H 

5i 

H 

5J 

— 

BCLL  AND 

Cow  Bilif. 

Port  Killed  Bbkf. 

iDt  Qualitr. 

! 

2nd  Quality. 

Ist 

Quality 

i 

1904 

1905 

1906 

1907 

1908 

1904 

1905 

1906 

1907 

1908 

1904 

1905 

1906 

1907 

1908 

i 

d. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

January      - 

^ 

^ 

^ 

4 

5 

4 

4 

3i 

4 

4i 

H 

5 

February  - 

M 

^ 

H 

44 

5 

3| 

4 

3- 

4 

4t 

— 

— 

— 

Si 

March  -      -; 

4 

^ 

4i 

4 

^ 

ai 

3f 

3 

3^ 

4i 

. — 

— 

— 

April    -      -• 

4J 

4i 

44 

4 

H 

3* 

4 

3J 

4 

4* 

— 

5 

— 

— 

— 

May      -      - 

^ 

4 

^ 

4 

H 

3| 

3f 

H 

4 

4* 

— 

— 

— 

— 

June     -      -I 

H 

4 

^ 

6 

5J 

+f 

3J 

4 

4f 

Si 

5J 

— 

Si 

— 

— 

July      -      - 

5 

4X 

4* 

^t 

H 

4* 

4i 

4 

4f 

^ 

SI 

— 

Si 

— 

— 

August      -' 

H 

4 

4* 

5 

Si 

^ 

4 

3^ 

4f 

^ 

s* 

Si 

— 

September- 

5 

4- 

4* 

H 

H 

4 

3: 

4 

5* 

— 

Si 

— 

October 

i 

4 

"H 

41 

— 

H 

4 

•H 

4 

— 

Si 

— 

— 

— 

November  -1 

41 

H 

4J 

^ 

— 

'^ 

3| 

3| 

4 

— 

t> 

— 

— 



— 

December  -' 

^ 

4* 

4i 

^ 



H 

3J- 

3f 

4 

— — 

— 

■ — ■ 

— 

— 

U.8.A. 

Chilled  Bbkf,  per  lb. 

Hind  Qnarten 

. 

Fore  Quarters, 

1904 

1 
1905         1906 

1907 

1908 

1904 

1905 

1906 

1907 

1908 

d. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

January    .         -         -         - 

f* 

6 

5 

51 

6 

3? 

4 

31 

3| 

4i 

February 

5 

5 

5i 

6 

61 

6 

3i 

3| 

4^ 

3} 

4i 

March      .         .         -         - 

H 

5^ 

5i 

6 

^ 

3i 

3i 

4 

April         .         .         .         . 

5 

6 

5- 

5 

«f 

3f 

3J 

3* 

3. 

4 

May          .         .         -         - 

6 

6 

5 

6 

7i 

3f 

4 

3 

4 

4i 

June         .         -         .         . 

6i 

6 

5 

5* 

6 

8 

3i 

3 

4i 

6 

July          .         .         .         - 

6i 

6 

6i 

6f 

41 

3i 

3A 

4 

4f 

August     .         .         -         . 

7 

S| 

6i 

6 

7i 

4| 

3| 

^ 

4i 

4f 

September 

s* 

^ 

6 

& 

3 

3f 

3 

4 

-r- 

October    -         -         -         . 

6i 

S: 

6 

6 

— • 

34 

3f 

3 

H 



November 

1           Si 

6: 

Sf 

6 

6 

— 

3 

3\ 

4 

4 



December         .         -        . 

!        6i 

Sf 

6 

— 

3i 

3| 

4 

4 

~ 
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PRICES  REALISED.     (State<l  Monthly.) 


Argeiitini  FnozBN  Beif,  perlb. 

Hind  Qaartera. 

For*  Quarters. 

1904 

1905 

1906 

1907 

1908 

1904 

1906   1906 

1907 

1908 

1904 

1905 

1906  1907 

1908 

H 

d. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

.Tanuar}'  .        -        -         - 

n 

3J 

3i 

3» 

3i 

3 

3i 

25 

H 

34 

?i 

7 

74 
7i 

1^ 

8 

February 

3\ 

3 

il 

3 

3 

2* 

'-^t 

3 

34 

•/ 

7 

7J 

8 

March      ■ 

3* 

3 

3 

— 

3* 

2* 

3 

3 

l\ 

7 

H 

7i 

84 

US'    : 

Si 

^ 

3 

3| 

4 

2| 

3i 

24 

3 

3* 

7- 

8 

7J 

»4 

3| 

4 

3 

3* 

4 

3 

3|       2i 

3 

3« 

7 

/• 

8 

7* 

8 

June 

3f 

3* 

3 

4i 

4i 

3 

2J       2i 

3 

34 

7 

7 

7 

7i 

8 

July 

3* 

3* 

3 

4 

41 

2S 

2^ 

2i 

3 

34 

7 

7 

7 

n 

8 

August     - 

3* 

3* 

3 

4 

4i 

3* 

2i 

24 

3 

34 

7 

7 

7i 

7* 

8 

September 

^ 

3# 

3 

4 

2{ 

2^ 

2} 

3 

— 

6i 

7: 

7 

7* 

— 

October    - 

3^ 

3* 

3 

3 

— 

2* 

n 

2^ 

2i 

— 

V4 

74 

7f 

Vlt 

— 

November 

3 

3* 

4 

3J 

— 

2i 

3 

3J 

24 

— 

74 

7A 

7J 

7| 

— 

December 

3J 

3i 

3J 

3i 

■""* 

21 

3i 

31 

2i 

~ 

74 

74 

7i 

8 

_7 

HoxB  Fed  Muttok,  per 

lb. 

let  Qaality. 

2nd  Quality. 

1904 

1905 

1906 

1907         1908 

1 

1904 

1905 

1906 

1907 

1908 

d. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

January  -        -        -         - 

7' 

7 
7i 

74 

7i 

71 

7 

6J 

6 

6J 

6f 

February          ... 

74 

74 

7i 

8 

6t 

6^ 

64 

6f 

7 

March      .... 

7i 

7 

74 

7- 

8 

6f 

6J 

64 

6J 

7 

April        .... 
May          .... 

7 

74 

74 

7- 

7f 

6 

64 

7 

74 

7 

8 

74 

7J 

8: 

84 

7§ 

64 

74 

74 

74 

June        .... 

8| 

8 

8f 

8| 

84 

74 

6* 

7f 

8 

74 

Jaly         .... 

8 

74 

9 

8- 

84 

74 

6S 

8 

7 

74 

August    .... 

8 

74 
7} 

8f 

8 

7i 

71 

61 

74 

6? 

7 

September 

7f 

8| 

7f 

6| 

64 

74 

64 

— 

October   .... 

74 

71 

8 

7 

— 

64 

6 

64 

64 

— 

November 

74 

74 

74 

74 

— 

H 

6 

64 

64 

— 

December 

74 

74 

74 

74 

"~* 

64 

64 

64 

6 

"— " 

Is 

t  Quality. 

Argentine 

Canterbury 

EWR  Mutton. 

Fii0ZE:«  Sbesp. 

Frozbs  Lamb. 

1904 

1905 

1906 

1907 

1908 

1904 

1905 

1906 

1907 

1908 

1904 

1905 

1906 

1907 

1908 

d. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

January  .... 

►  6t 

6 

5i 

64 

6 

3f 

44 

3| 

4 

3* 





— 



Fibniary 

5^ 
5 

6 

54 

64 

4 

44 

3* 

4 

^ 

— 



— 





Mirrh      .        .        .         . 

6 

5} 

64 

64 

4 

34 

34 

4 

4 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

.•vprii        .... 

5 

i>i 

SJ 

s* 

6» 

34 

4 

3 

4 

4 

64 

6? 

6 

6 

64 

May          .... 

H 

6 

7 

7 

4 

44 

3 

a 

4 

64 

6 

6 

6 

64 

June         .... 

6 

6 

64 

7 

7« 

4i 

4 

4 

3 

3| 

64 

6 

6 

6 

64 

Julv          .... 

6 

6 

64       6 

7 

41 

4 

3 

3 

3f 

64 

64 

6 

54 

64 

August    .... 

i>i 

i^ 

6 

5 
5: 

64 

4- 

4 

■M 

3 

3^ 

64 

6i 

6 

6f 

64 

September 

8 

6 

54 

4: 

44 

3| 

34 

64 

6 

6 

H 

October   .... 

5 

6 

5 



4 

4 

3f 

34 



6 

6 

54 

.^ 

November 
December 

5 
64 

54 
5» 

U' 

5 

44 
4* 

3* 
3f 

44 

3| 
3| 

= 

= 

= 

— 

= 
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PRICES  REALISED. 

(Stated  Monthly.) 

Home  Fed  Pobk  (per  stone  of  Hlbs.). 

Ist  Quality. 

2nd  Quality. 

1904 

1906 

1906 

1907 

1908         1904 

1905 

1906 

1907 

1908 

January  .         -         -         - 

6/6 

6/6 

7/6 

7/6 

7/3 

4/9 

6/6 

6/3 

6/3 

5/9 

February-         -         -V^ 

6/3 

7/- 

79 

7/6 

71- 

4/9 

6/- 

6/6 

6/3 

5/6 

March      .... 

6/3 

V- 

7/3 

7/6 

6/9 

oh 

5/6 

6/- 

6/3 

6/6 

April        .... 

6/- 

619 

7/4 

6/9 

6/9 

6/- 

5/6 

6/- 

6/6 

5/3 

May          .... 

5/6 

6/6 

71- 

6/6 

6/6 

4/6 

5/6 

5/6 

6/6 

5/3 

June         .... 

6/- 

6/6 

6/9 

7/- 

6/3 

5/- 

5/3 

5/6 

5/6 

5/- 

July          .... 

«/- 

6/6 

6/6 

6/9 

6/3 

5/- 

6/6 

5/6 

6/9 

6/- 

August    .         -         .         - 

5/6 

6/6 

6/6 

6/9 

6/6 

4/6 

6/6 

5/9 

5/6 

5/3 

September 

6/6 

7h 

6/9 

6/9 

— 

5/- 

6/6 

6/- 

6/3 

— 

October    .... 

6/9 

6/9 

7/- 

7/- 

— 

6/6 

5/9 

6/3 

6/6 

— 

November         ... 

6/3 

7/3 

7- 

71- 

— 

4/9 

6/- 

6/- 

5/6 

— 

December         ... 

6/9 

7/6 

7/5 

7/3 

•— 

5/6 

6/4 

6/3 

5/9 

— 

U.S.A.  Pork  Loins,  per  lb. 

[J.S.A. 

Boned 

Beef. 

Colonial  Boned  Beef. 

let  Quality. 

Arerag* 

. 

Average. 

1904 

1905 

1906 

1907  1908 

1904 

1905 

1906 

1907 

1908 

1904 

1905 

1906 

1907 

1908 

d. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

January  .... 

5? 

5i 

6i 

6* 

6J 

4} 

4 

3- 

4 

H 

3 

3 

3 

— 

3} 

February- 

H 

H 

6i 

H 

H 

H 

4* 

3- 

4 

4f 

3 

— 

34 

34 

34 

March      .... 

H 

H 

H 

^ 

51 

4 

3J 

3^ 

3J 

4i 

3i 

34 

34 

84 

3 

April        .... 

H 

«i 

^ 

6S 

H 

4J- 

3f 

3± 

3^ 

H 

H 

3 

34 

3i 

3 

May          .... 

H 

6i 

6i 

6^ 

0^ 

4A 

3i 

3- 

4 

4* 

3 

3 

2J 

31 

3 

June         .... 

H 

6 

6i 

«* 

6* 

^4 

3i 

3i 

4 

6 

— 

3 

3 

3J 

3 

July          .... 

bk 

5f 

«i 

H 

5i 

4 

^ 

4 

^f 

4f 

3i 

3 

3 

3i 

8 

August     .... 

6J 

H 

6^ 

6i 

5| 

^ 

■^ 

3^ 

4 

4i 

3* 

3 

2J 

3 

September 

H 

7i 

6i 

«f 

— 

H 

34 

3| 

4 

— 

34 

H 

34 

October 

7 

7i 

ti^ 

7i 

— 

4 

3i 

34 

4 

— 

34 

3i 

— 

— . 

November 

6i 

6i 

tif 

7i 

— 

4 

3^ 

3 

3* 

— . 

3 

3 

— 

31 

— 

December 

5J 

H 

tif 

7i 

4 

3| 

3i 

4i 

*— 

3 

3 

—"• 

34 

— 

APPENDIX  IX. 

(Tables  handed  in  by  Mr.  Councillor  John  Fitzgekald.) 


CORPORATION  OF  NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE. 
Retuhn  of  Fresh  Meat  imported  into  the  Port  of  Newcastle  during  the  twelve  montbs  etidtd  Sflst  AiigUst,  1908'. 


Country  whence. 

Beef.                                    Mutton. 

Lamb. 

♦Sundries  (Kidneys,  Lirer, 
etc). 

Cases,  etc. 

Cwta.            Cases,  etc. 

Cwts. 

Cases,  etc. 

Cwti*. 

Cases,  etc. 

Cwts. 

Argentine 

Republic 

48,359  quarters 

67  flitches 

15  cases 

197  pieces 

497  bags 

877  tierces 

78,298 

99,049  carcases 
289  cases 
256  tierces 
1,264    cases, 
legs,  loins, 
shoulders, 
etc. 

49,835 

6,830  carcases 

2,063 

4,526  cases 
1,517  bags 
668  bales 
222  tierces 

5,027 

Separate  particulars  are  not  available. 
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Statements  showing  numbers  of  Aberdeen  and  Irish  cattle,  sheep  and  pigs,  imported  into 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  from  1898  to  1908. 


Ybab. 
t 

Aberdeen. 

Irish. 

Cattle. 

Sheep. 

Pigs. 

Cattle. 

Sbeep. 

Piga. 

1898 

. 

20,797 

_ 

22,742 

13,771 

__ 

26,167 

1899 

. 

21,278 

— 

22.905 

13,799 

— 

49,189 

1900 

. 

8,854 

— 

32,962 

28,787 

— 

51,687 

1901 

-         -        -         . 

8,236 

— 

32,761 

17,657 

739 

41,583 

1902 

. 

9,567 

— 

34,587 

11,461 

1,049 

39,199 

1903 

. 

10,441 

— 

31,982 

15,627 

687 

40,070 

1904 

- 

9,809 

— 

35,054 

20,170 

982 

43,086 

1905 

. 

9,624 

— 

35,836 

16,898 

105 

25,604 

1906 

. 

12,880 

— 

36,841 

20,225 

168 

26,250 

1907 

. 

10,711 

— 

40,381 

19,627 

938 

31,241 

1908 

. 

7,890 

— 

24,218 

9,055 

— 

12,861 

1st  Jan 

to  Slst  Aug.     - 
Totals     - 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

130,087 

— 

350,269 

187,077 

4,658 

384,937 

Statement  showing  Number  of  Foreign  Cattle  imported  into  Newcastle-upon-Tyne  frotn  1883  to  1907. 


Year. 

UsiTBB  States. 

Camaoian. 

NORWBOIAN. 

lOEt.AND. 

Cattle. 

Calves. 

Sheep. 

Cattle. 

Calves. 

Sheep. 

Cattle. 

Calves. 

Sheep. 

Sheep. 

1883           -        -        - 

90,000 

7,000 

70,000 

1884           .        -        . 

69,000 

7,000 

60,000 

1885 

47,000 

6,000 

30,000 

1886 

50,000 

4,000 

50,000 

50,481 

4,761 

39.833 

1887           .        .        . 

56,626 

3,013 

63.910 

63,188 

4,880 

80.643 

1888 

37,762 

4,280 

47.164 

60,174 

4,363 

69.130 

1889 

65,503 

3,907 

46.340 

67,188 

3,954 

68.682 

1890 

70,476 

9.919 

66.892 

82,766 

10,126 

108,661 

1891 

30,486 

9,259 

36,668 

37,422 

9.568 

69,978 

1892 

— 

— 

— 

■ 

21.982 

3.628 

31,917 

1893           -    .    - 

— 

— 

— 

7.827 

2 

24,687 

1894 

— 

— 

— 

2,133 

— 

22,639 

1895 

1,274 

— 

389 

1.833 

— 

1,873 

4,232 

— 

52.945 

37,644 

(26th  Mar.  to  31st  Dec.  1896) 

1896 

469 

— 

356 

2.462 

— 

2,600 

1 

47,834 

1897 

1,331 

— 

— 

4.344 

— 

1,169 

1898 

367 

— 

— 

3.241 

— 

— 

1899 

1,030 

— 

— 

2.832 

— 

— 

1900 

983 

— 

— 

2.100 

— 

268 

1901 

608 

— 

— 

2.297 

— 

— 

1902 

590 

— 

— 

628 

— 

— 

1903 

1,902 

— 

— 

1904 

881 

— 

— 

1905 

562 

— 

— 

1906 

476 

— 



1907 

237 

— 

— 

e     88 
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APPENDIX  X. 

(Tablm  handed  in  by  Mr.  Councillor  Apam  Tindaix.) 


CORPORATION  OF  NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE. 


The  following  Statement  shows  the  average  prices  for  the  last  twelve  mouths : — 


Beef. 


Froien — 

Forequartera         -         -         -  -  SJd.  per  pound. 

Hind 3|d. 

Chilled— 

Forequarters,  South  American  -  3jd.        „ 

Hind,  South  American          -  -  4.^d.         „ 

Forequarters,  North  American  -  44d.         „ 

Hind,  North  American          -  -  fc>id.         „ 


Boneless  Beef 

Ox  Kidneys 

Ox  Hearts  -         • 

Ox  Tails,  North  American 

Ox  Tails,  South  American 

Ox  Livers    - 

Os  Tongues 


3Jd.-4Jd.  per  pound. 

-  7d. 

-  8d. 

-  4^d.  each. 
■  7d.        „ 

-  3|d.  per  pound. 

-  6H.  each. 


Danish 


Veal 


4|d.  per  pound.      All-round  price  - 


Mutton. 


3sd.  per  pound 


Lamb. 


Pork, 


Canterbury 

Australian  • 

Argentine    - 

Plucks 

Sweetbreads — 

North  American  - 
South  American  - 


5^d.  per  pound. 
5d. 

^jd.  each. 

lOd.  j)er  pound. 
8d. 


Carcases  (whole) 
Loins  - 
Plucks 
Kidneys 
Trimmings  - 
Cheeks 


4|d.  per  pound. 
6id.        „ 
6d.  each. 
2^d.  i)er  pound. 
^A.         „ 
Sid. 


TUU'E. 

Cooked  and  frozen  (in  boxes) S^d.  per  lb. 

Cooked  and  in  preservative  (in  kegs) See  report. 


Wholesale  and  Retail  Pkice.s  of  Chilled  and  Frozen  Fores  and  Hinds  of  Beef  and  Mutton. 


Wholesale  Price. 

Chilled  Hind  Quarters  of  beef 6d.    per  pound.  3d. 

„       Fore  „  „ 4d.       „         „  3d.    to  8d. 

Frozen  Hind         „  „ 4|d.    „        „  ^A.  to  8|d- 

„       Fore  „■  „ 3|d.     „         „  '2id.  to  6id 

Canterbury  Sheep  Carcases      .....    4^^.     „         „  3d.    to  7d. 

River  Plate      „  *         „  ^A.     „        „  3d.    to  6d. 

Canterbury  Lambs .Sf  d.     ..         „  6Jd.  to  8d. 

River  Plate      „ .5d.      „        „  5d.    to  7d. 

(Eastman's  Limited  have  about  160  shops  in  the  north.) 


Retail  Prices, 
to  8d.    per  pound. 


I 
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(Tables  handed  in  by  Mr.  S.  W.  Shakespeab.) 


TABLE   1. 


Number  op  Cattle  landed  at  the  Foreign  Animals'  Wharves  at  the  Port  of  Liverpool  during  the  years  1879 
to  1907,  inclusive,  distinguishing  the  Countries  from  which  they  were  received. 


Spain,  Portugal, 

Year. 

United  States. 

Canada. 

Argentine  Republic. 

and  other 
Countriee. 

Total. 

1879    -    -    -   .- 

31,797 

^^ 

_ 

31,797 

1880   -   -   -   - 

60,537 

— 

— 



60,537 

1881   ...   - 

41,205 

31 

— 

1,651 

42,887 

1882   .... 

25,017 

— 



6,328 

30,345 

1883   .   -   -   . 

79,360 

— 

— 

7,677 

87,037 

1884   .... 

63.672 

31 

— 

3,138 

66,841 

1885    ...    - 

68,465 

— 

— 

1,218 

69,683 

1886   .... 

48,279 

— 

642 

48,921 

1887   -   -   -   - 

48,239 

172 

— 

1,072 

49,483 

1888   .... 

70,982 

2,222 

— 

447 

73,651 

1889   .... 

144,704 

— 

— 

— 

144,704 

1890   .... 

167,365 

474 

631 

— 

168,470 

1891    .... 

144,669 

1,700 

3,461 

— 

149,820 

1892   .... 

197,229 

1.635 

3,307 

— 

202,171 

1893    .... 

126,489 

32,963 

4,7.54 

— 

164,206 

1894   -   -   .   . 

181.275 

33,186 

4,585 

— . 

219.046 

1896   -   .   .   . 

145,179 

39,436 

13,660 

— 

198.176 

1896    ...    - 

193,638 

41,038 

19,484 

— 

264,060 

1897   -   .    .   - 

205,311 

52.589 

23,84^ 

— 

281,740 

1898   .... 

188,398 

43,331 

22,818 

— 

264,547 

1899    .    .    .    - 

183,616 

39,443 

25,420 

— 

248,478 

1900    .... 

187,782 

29,477 

7,475 

— 

224,734 

1901    .... 

223,636 

20,353 

— 

— 

243,989 

1902    .... 

192,026 

32,176 

_ 



224,202 

1903    .... 

153,224 

96,405 

7,624 

— 

267,263 

1904    .... 

220,252 

58,940 



_ 

279,192 

1905   .... 

218,948 

57,777 

— 

— 

276,725 

1906    .... 

225,860 

44,993 

— 



270,863 

1907   ...   - 

191,423 

22,638 

— 

— 

214,061 

1908    .    . 

134,091 

46,192 



— 

180,283 

TABLE  2. 

Number  of  Sheep  landed  at  the  Foreign  Animals'  Wharves  at  the  Port  of  Liverpool  during  the  years  1879 
to  1907,  inclusive,  distinguishing  the  Countries  from  which  they  were  received. 


Falkland 

Year. 

United  StatCf. 

Canada. 

Argentine 
Republic. 

Chili. 

Iceland. 

Inlands  and 

other 
Countries. 

Total. 

1879   . 

4,181 

_ 

_ 

4,181 

1880 

26,131 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

26,131 

1881 

26,873 

— 

— 

— 

— 

28 

26,901 

1882 

48,360 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

4«,350 

1883 

49,762 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

49,752 

1884 

15,676 

, 

— • 

— . 

— 

— 

15,676 

1885 

1,967 

— 

100 

— 

— 

— 

2,067 

1886 

2,901 

— ■ 

— 

— 

— 

. — . 

2,901 

1887 

977 

— 

— 

— 

— 



977 

1888 

249 

1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

260 

1889 

7,664 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

7,664 

1890 

2,448 

— 

17,284 

— 

— 

— 

19,732 

1891 

3,096 

— 

17,611 

— 

— 

— 

20,706 

1892 

3,735  • 

— 

12,189 

— 

— 

— 

15,924 

1893 

— 

— 

12,136 

698 

— 

— 

12.834 

1894 

12 

— 

36,954 

— 

— 

— 

36,966 

1895 

1,199 

86 

111,612 

— 

— 

— . 

112,897 

1896 

218,657 

20,537 

114,642 

— 

— 

— . 

353,836 

1897   - 

156,529 

17,055 

101,183 

— 

12,844 

— 

286,611 

1898 

125,667 

12,631 

106,394 

1,986 

28,177 

8,281 

283,025 

1899 

108,621 

17,914 

109,840 

16,234 

22,815 

— 

275,424 

1900 

125,199 

13,402 

33,163 

— 

24,224 

— 

196,988 

1901 

224,270 

10,266 

— 

— 

15,632 

— 

250,067 

1902 

180,753 

10,128 

— 

— 

4,943 

— 

195,824 

1903 

162,199 

20,420 

15,321 

— 

11.840 

— 

199,780 

1904 

243.125 

23,079 

— 

— 

9,602 

— 

275,806 

19<;5 

143,830 

11,624 

— 

— 

4.761 

— 

160,106 

1906 

82,684 

7,385 

— 

— 

4,879 

"*"~ 

94,948 

1907 

88,643 

6,513 

— 

""" 

2,532 

97,688 

1908 

64,275 

9,537 

— 

2,522 

— 

76,334 
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(Tables  supplied  by  the  TowK  Clekk  or  the  City  of  London.) 


No.  1. 


LONDON    CENTRAL    MARKETS. 


RrruK.v  showing  deliveries  res()ectiv<'ly  of  "  Home  "  and  "  Imported  "  supplies  of  Meat,  Ac,  during  the  last  fifteen 

years,  with  proportion  per  cent,  of  imported  Meat.  &c. 

Prior  to  1903  American  and  Canadian  Cattle  and  Sheep  killed  in  the  United  Kingdom  were  included  under 
the  head  of  "  Home  Supplies ''  Town  and  Country  killed.  Since  then  such  deliveries  are  included  under 
"  Imported." 


Tear. 


1893 
1894 
1895 
18»6 
1897 
1898 
1899 
1900 
1901 
1902 


1903 
1904 
1905 
1906 
1907 
1908 


Tstal  supplies. 


Home. 
(Town  and  Country.) 


Imported. 


Tons. 
318,162 
342,329 
.348,138 
380,543 
393,307 
400,112 
405,916 
410,378 
415,510 
405,013 


415,90f' 
415,970 
41.5,296 
421,927 
417,067 
409,732 


Tons. 
177,011 
185,733 
180,400 
194,648 
189,361 
190,165 
172,974 
163,361 
161.468 
161,671 


122,363 
111,295 
90.436 
86,407 
85,861 
88,262 


Tons. 
141,151 
156,596 
167,738 
185,895 
203,946 
209,947 
232,942 
247,017 
254,042 
243,342 


293,546 
304,675 
324,860 
3:{5,520 
331,196 
321,470 


Proportion  of 
imported  meat. 


44-6 

457 
481 
48-8 
51-9 
52-4 
57-8 
601 
611 
60-8 


70-5 
73-2 
78-2 
79-5 
79-4 
78-5 


No.  2. 


LONDON    CENTRAL    MARKETS. 


Monthly    Supplies    for    the    Year    1906. 


Month. 

United 
Kingdom. 

Australasian. 

N.  American, 
EnKlish 
Killed. 

♦N.ife  S.  American, 

Chilled  and 

Frozen. 

Continental. 

January 

February        

March     ..-•.-. 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August  ...... 

September 

October 

November 

December 

Tons. 

9,297 

8.782 

8,744 

7,286 

6,741 

5,644 

5.046 

4,519 

5,384      • 

7,171 

8,580 

9,213 

Tons. 

6,825 

8,237 

8,807 

9,202 

10,310 

10,338 

10,608 

10,976 

9,023 

8,311 

6,732 

5,401 

Tons. 

6,676      . 

5,291 

5,827 

5,333 

6,868 

5,974 

6,012 

6,326 

6,149 

7.311 

6,887 

5,969 

Tons. 

11,076 
7,808 

10,196 
9,719 

10,035 
9,816 
8,390 
8,173 
7,673 
8.948 
8,619 
9,072 

Tons. 
4,630 
3,586 
3,887 
3,34« 
3,224 
2,846 
2,745 
2,984 
3,799 
5,023 
5,671 
6,860 

Total          ... 

86,407 

104.770 

72,623 

109,525 

48,602 

*  Not  claiMilied  separately  until  1908. 
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No.  3. 
LONDON    CENTRAL    MABKETS. 


Monthly    Supplies    for    the    Year    1907. 


United 
KingJom. 

S.  American, 

*N.<fe  S.American, 

Month. 

Anstralasi.-in. 

English 
Killed. 

ChiUed  and 
Frozen. 

Continental. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

.January        ...... 

9,502 

7,181 

5,794 

9,641 

5,016 

February     -    •     

8,317 

7,287 

4,740 

8,.')35 

3,992 

March           ...... 

8,161 

8,646 

4,901 

9,076 

4,700 

April    .--.-.. 

7,636 

9,106 

4,996 

9,417 

3,874 

May      ----..- 

6,925 

11,038 

5,461 

9,876 

3,631 

June     -.---.. 

.5,213 

9,945 

6,364 

8,579 

3,179 

July     -         -         -         -         - 

5,196 

10,099 

6,818 

9,175 

3,417 

August         ...... 

4,663 

10,049 

5,979 

8,330 

3,483 

September  - 

5,424 

9,503 

6,699 

6,752 

4,758 

October 

7,846 

9,136 

6,421 

7,838 

5,721 

Noyember   ------ 

8,042 

8.296 

5,726 

7,035 

5,808 

December 

8,936 

7,285 

6,208 

7,875 

6,909 

Total        -         .         .         - 

85,861 

107,570 

67,107 

102,129 

64,388 

*  Not  classified  separately  until  1908. 

No.  4. 
LONDON    CENTRAL    MARKETS. 


Monthly    Supplies    ?or    the    Year    1908. 


Month. 

TY„:t.  J          !                                   N.  American, 
unitea              AuBtralasian.              English 
Kingdom.                                                gjS^^^ 

N.  American, 
Chilled. 

S.  Ameiican, 

Chilled  and 

Frozen. 

Continental. 

January 

February     - 

March 

April   -         -         -         - 

May     .         .         -         - 

June    -         -         -         - 

July     -         -         -         - 

August 

September  - 

Ociober 

Noyember   - 

December    - 

Tons. 
8,865 
7,892 
8,109 
8,335 
7,470 
6,043 
5,884 
5,067 
6,146 
7,739 
7,578 
9,134 

Tons. 

8,714 

8,-582 

8,967 

9,273 

10,462 

10,775 

10,222 

9.241 

7,178 

7,164 

5,640 

6,108 

Tons. 
6,215 
4,421 
5,111 
4,535 
3,400 
3,722 
4,003 
4,344. 
5,312 
6,383 
4,817 
4,428 

Tons. 

4,342 
4,662 
4,967 
3,335 
3,089 
2,877 
3,096 
2,305 
3,297 
3,391 
3,753 
4,259 

Tons. 
4,460 
3,213 
4,069 
4,834 
4,642 
4,910 
6,013 
6,453 
5,582 
6,402 
6,655 
7,438 

Tons. 
6,691 
4,039 
4,314 
4,195 
3,628 
3,698 
3,703 
3,849 
5,273 
6,258 
6,392 
7,469 

Total     - 

88,262 

101,326 

54,691 

43,373 

63,671 

58,-509 

No.   5. 
METROPOLITAN    AND    FOREIGN    CATTLE    MARKETS. 


Return  showing  ayerage  number  of  Cattle  (exclusiye  of  Calves)  and  Sheep  brought  into  the  Metropolitan  and 
Foreign  Cattle  Markets  for  certain  series  of  years,  and  for  1901,  1902,  1903,  1904,  1905,  1906  and  1907— 
distinguishing  Home  from  Foreign. 


HOME. 

FOREIGN. 

.\vfr9ge 

Years. 

ProportioE 
of  Foreign 

per  cent. 

Years. 

Animals. 

Metropolitan  Cattle  Market. 

Metropolitan  Cattle  Market. 

Foreign  Cattle  Market. 

Cattle. 

Sheep. 

Cattle. 

Sheep. 

Cattle- 

Sheep. 

Cattle. 

Sheep. 

8 

1^64-1871' 

169,955 

l,113,4<Jl 

136,-366 

4-59,475 

44-51 

29-21 

4 

1872-1875 

180,568 

870,887 

107,375 

653,173 

26,486 

62,887 

41-45 

44-77 

-1 

1&76-1880 

179,253 

■789,200 

68.179 

210,464 

70,399 

561,487 

43-60 

49-12 

5 

1881-1885 

148,983 

588,298 

34,279 

44,788 

118,877 

684,594 

50-30 

.55-43 

ij 

1SI86-1890 

142,674 

684,820 

46,678 

81,560 

94,783 

508,282 

49-30 

46-25 

5 

1891-1895 

102,-521 

810,074 

Prohibited  in  1893. 

52,513 

141.972 

102,324 

66-06 

16-04 

■) 

1896-1900 

84,685 

602,201 

— 

— 

199,619 

276,691 

70-21 

31-40 

1901 

75,634 

.526,165 





1.54,881 

68,177 

67-10 

11-49 



1902 

86,608 

519,532 



— 

136,473 

72,032 

61-13 

12-17 



1903 

72,960 

.532,81 1 



— 

182.695 

120,730 

71-46 

18-47 



1904 

68,866 

528,966 

— 

— 

177,369 

63,176 

72-03 

10-66 



1905 

rt:i,4ti8 

490,786 

— . 

— 

197,187 

14,494 

76-66 

2-86 



1906 

-'.8,085 

459,043 

— . 

— 

200,903 

2,373 

77-67 

-51 

__ 

1907 

67,534 

.387,-522 

— . 

— 

184,971 

4,950 

76-27 

1-26 

— 

1908 

56,062 

330,216 

— 

— 

145,653 

4,364 

72-20 

1-30 

804 
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Slaughtering. 


No.    9. 

METROPOLITAN    CATTLE     MARKET. 

1907. 


Month. 


Beasts. 


Sheep. 


Calves. 


Pigs. 


Total. 


January  ... 
February  ... 
March  .  .  . 
April 

May   -         -         -         - 
June  -         .         -         - 
July  .... 
August 
September- 
October 
November 
December  ... 

Totals 


2,313 
2,398 
1,738 
1,551 

982 
1,337 

861 
1,1.38 
1,436 
1,702 
3,712 
3,136 


22,303 


7,838 

12,404 

17,738 

15,646 

11,449 

8,228 

7,086 

5,532 

3,624 

2.137 

2,195 

2,938 


96,815 


1,009 

766 

984 

711 

851 

1,466 

1,207 

1,355 

1,245 

1,140 

1,197 

668 


12,.599 


3,781 
2,317 
2,664 
2,830 
2,030 
2,037 
1,170 
1,462 
2,597 
4,194 
5,255 
5,728 


36,065 


14,941 

17,885 

23,124 

20,738 

15,312 

13,068 

10,324 

9,487 

8,901 

9,173 

•12,359 

12,470 


167,782 


No.   10. 

METROPOLITAN     CATTLE     MARKET. 

1908. 


Uonth. 


Beasts. 


Sheep. 


Calres. 


Pigs. 


Total. 


January  .  .  .  . 
February  .  .  .  . 
March  .  .  .  . 
April  .         .         .         . 

May 

June 

July 

August        .  .  .  . 

September-  .  .  . 

October      .  .  .  . 

November .  .  -  . 

December  .  .  .  . 

Totals    - 


3,692 
2,191 
1,984 
3,157 
3,719 
2,558 
1,605 
1,963 
1,635 
2,731 
2,607 
3,228 


2,839 
6,211 
12,166 
9,842 
6,329 
2,895 
4.866 
3,994 
2,195 
3,102 
2.197 
2,359 


582 
537 
503 
508 
740 
656 
979 

1,029 
895 

1,341 
811 
656 


31,070 


68,985 


9,235 


4,159 
4,624 
6,897 
4,392 
3,183 
2,002 
2,847 
3,486 
6,247 
8,286 
6,236 
6,002 


11,272 
13,563 
20,640 
17,899 
13,971 

8,110 
10,297 
10,471 

9,972 
16,459 
10,861 
12,244 


55,369 


154,649 


LONDON  CENTRAL  MARKETS,  8MITHFIELD. 

The  number  of  firms  in  these  markets  engaged  in  the  meat  and  provision  trade  is  210,  comprising  340  tenants 
occupying  344  holdings. 

The  holdings  vary  in  size  from  150  square  feet  super  upwards. 
Sixty-seven  firms  occupy  more  than  one  shop  each,  viz  : — • 

Two  firms  occupy  .  .9  shops  each. 
One  firm  occupy  .  -  7 
Two  firms  occupy  -  -  6 
Three  firms  occupy  -  -  5 
Nine  firms  occupy  -  -  4 
Thirteen  firms  occupy  -  3 
Thirty-seven  firms  occupy  2 
leaving  143  firms  having  single  holdings. 

The  aggregate  area  of  holdings  in  the  markets  for  trade  purposes  is  approximately  169,400  super  feet. 
All  shops  are  let  on  weekly  agreements,  which  provide,  inter  alia,  that 

"  The  tenant  shall  not  underlet  the  said  shop  or  stall  or  any  part  thereof  nor  permit  or  suffer  any 
person  other  than  and  except  the  tenant  to  occupy  or  use  the  same  without  the  consent  of  the  Central 
Markets  Committee." 
This  covenant  is  rigorously  enforced,  and  the  Central  Marjcets  Committee  have  from  time  to  time  caused 
inquiry  to  be  made  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  that  it  is  not  being  violated. 

The  tenants  in  the  markets  are  chiefly  commission  salesmen,  importers,  and  carcass  butchers.  The  first 
named  receive  consignments  and  sell  them  on  commission  for  the  benefit  of  the  sender.  The  carcass  butchers 
buy  and  slaughter  the  live  animal  and  bring  the  meat  to  their  own  shops  in  the  markets  to  sell.  There  is  a 
third  class  of  tenants — and  their  number  increases  owing  to  the  changed  conditions  of  the  trade  in  recent  years 
— who  buy  from  the  commission  salesmen,  im])orter8  or  jcarcass  butchers,  and  cut  up  the  meat  for  the  retail 
trade,  thus  enabling  a  butcher  to  purchase  the  joints  best  suited  to  the  requirements  of  his  particular  business. 

Several  of  the  large  importing  firms  of  chilled  and  frozen  meat  from  America  and  the  Colonies  have  holdings 
in  the  Central  Markets,  but  some  of  the  largest  have  not,  and  it  has  recently  been  necessary  for  the  protection  of 
the  Corporation  as  the  market  authority,  and  in  the  interests  of  the  tenants,  to  take  steps  to  prevent  advantage 
being  taken  of  the  facilities  of  the  market  by  emissaries  of  these  latter  companies  and  firms,  who  were  in  the 
habit  of  attending  the  market  and  touting  for  orders  from  customers  of  the  market. 

Since  1901,  in  all  cases  of  new  tenancies,  it  has  been  a  condition  that  the  names  of  the  actual  tenants  of  the 
premises  shall  appear  on  the  fascia  boards,  where  they  vary  from  the  names  under  which  the  business  is  carried 
on,  so  as  to  be  readable  from  the  front  of  the  shop. 

Every  application  in  respect  of  a  change  of  tenancy  is  considered  on  its  merits,  and  every  letting  is  subject 
to  the  approval  of  the  Court  of  Common  Council. 

Regulations  have  been  made  from  time  to  time  governing  the  consideration  by  the  Committee  of_  tenancy 
applications,  and  tenants  desiring  any  alteration  in  the  nature  of  their  holdings,  whether  by  admission  of 
partners  or  otherwise,  are  requir^  to  disclose  all  the  facts  connected  with  the  application  and  to  lodge  for 
uispection  jany  executed  agreements  or  deeds  bearing  upon  the  subject. 

The  Corporation  as  the  market  authority  takes  no  part  in  regulating  the  business  of  the  tenants,  beyond 
safeguarding  the  interests  of  the  consignor  and  the  public.  ■         ■,        ,       ■ 

Any  complaint  of  a  consignor  that  reaches  the  Central  Markets  Comniittee  is  at  once  investigated,  and  action 
taken  as  may  be  necessary.     Complaints,  however,  are  of  rare  occurrence. 

No  oflicial  record  is  kept  by  the  Corporation  of  the  daily  prices  obtained  in  the  market,  but  a  summary  of 
each  day's  tra<le  appears  in  the  daily  newspapers,  and  weekly  in  the  "  Meat  Trades  Journal." 

The  superintendent  of  the  market  is  Mr.  H.  W.  G.  Millman,  who  has  held  the  appointment  since  1904. 
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METROPOLITAN  CATTLE  MARKET. 

The  market  is  situated  at  Islington,  and  is  now  used  entirely  for  the  sale  And  slaughter  of  animals  of  the 
United  Kingdom. 

Up  to  1870  animals  from  foreign  countries  were  received  at  this  market  without  restriction,  but  in  1869  the 
Government,  with  a  view  of  preventing  the  introduction  into  Great  Britain  of  contagious  diseases  among 
animals,  passed  an  Act  restricting  the  landing  of  animals  from  scheduled  countries  to  duly  ,authorised  foreign 
animals  wharves,  where  they  were  to  be  slaughtered. 

The  effect  of  this  Act,  while  largely  increasing  the  foreign  cattle  trade,  was  to  seriously  diminish  the 
supplies  to  the  Metropolitan  Cattle  Market.  The  numbers  continue  year  by  year  to  be  reduced,  which  is 
attributable  to :  — 

i.  The  heavy  charges  of  railway  companies  for  the  carriage  of  live  animals. 

ii.  The  growth  of  local  markets  within  a  short  distance  of  London. 

iii.  The  absence  of  any  compensation  to  owners  of  carcasses  seized  as  affected  with  tuberculosis, 

where  admittedly  the  presence  of  disease  was  not  apparent  in  the  animal  when  alive. 
iv.  The  ever-increasing  development  of  the  chilled  and  frozen  meat  trade. 

The  business  of  the  market  is  directly  affected  by  the  trade  of  the  Foreign  Cattle  Market  at  Deptford,  and  a 
shortage  of  supplies  at  the  market  increases  the  demand  at  the  Metropolitan  Cattle  Market. 

The  animals  exposed  for  sale  in  the  market  are  for  the  most  part  consigned  to  agents  or  salesmen  by  farmers, 
srazierB  and  country  dealers,  and  are  sold  on  commission  either  to  butchers  for  slaughter  or  as  store  stock  to 
farmers  or  graziers. 

A  large  number  of  animals  are  consigned  direct  to  the  slaughterhouses  for  slaughter  and  subsequent  sale  at 
the  Central  Markets. 

Prior  to  the  present  year  there  were  23  private  slaughterhouses  let  to  tenants,  of  whom  several  had  holdings 
in  the  London  Central  Markets. 

The  Corporation  has  now  provided  public  slaughterhouses  where  all  animals  are  slaughtered  at  a  head 
charge,  and  the  tenancies  of  all  private  slaughterhouses  (with  one  exception,  where  a  lease  has  still  some  years 
to  run)  have  been  determined,  and  the  premises  adapted  for  stabling  and  other  purposes  connected  with  the 
business  of  the  market. 

A  head  charge  is  made  in  respect  of  lairage  accommodation  at  the  market,  and  since  this  principle  has  also 
been  extended  to  slaughtering,  there  are  now  no  individual  holdings,  beyond  the  one  slaughterhouse  before 
mentioned,  and  offices,  hay  stores,  etc.,  for  those  engaged  in  the  business  of  the  market. 

A  record  of  prices  ruling  in  the  market  on  market  days  is  collated  by  the  Board  of  Trade. 

The  Superintendent  of  the  market  is  Mr.  J.  .King,  M.R.C.V.S.,  who  has  held  the  appointment  in  conjunc- 
tion with  that  of  Veterinary  Inspector  since  1904. 

FOREIGN  CATTLE  MARKET. 

The  Foreign  Cattle  Market  at  Deptford  was  provided  by  the  Corporation  as  a  foreign  animals  wharf,  under 
the  Contagious  Diseases  of  Animals  Act.  1869,  for  the  reception,  sale,  and  slaughter  of  animals  from  countries 
where  foot-and-mouth  disease  was  known  or  suspected  to  exist.     It  was  opened  for  public  use  in  December,  1871. 

There  are  50  slaughterhouses  in  the  market  available  for  tenants  :  two  public  slaughterhouses  for  cattle, 
and  two  for  sheep,  where  animals  are  slaughtered  at  a  head  charge. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  in  occupation  32  slaughterhouses  for  cattle,  and  five  vacant.  There  are  13 
sheep  slaughterhouses,  all  of  which  are  vacant. 

Slaughterhouses  are  let  on  monthly  tenancies. 

With  six  exceptions,  all  the  tenants  have  holdings  in  the  London  Central  Markets. 

Other  premises  in  the  market  are  let  on  varying  tenancies  for  the  purpose  of  salting  hides,  for  blood  stores, 
cleaning  entrails,  preparing  tripe,  and  storage  of  hay. 

There  is  also  an  oleo  factory,  which  deals  with  practically  all  the  fat  from  animals  slaughtered  in  the 
market,  none  being  allowed  to  be  brought  in  from  outside  the  market  area.  The  factory  is  let  on  lease  to  and 
worked  by  the  London  Butchers'  Hide  and  Skin  Company,  of  which  most  of  the  shareholders  are  understood 
to  be  traders  in  the  market. 

Chill  rooms  are  provided,  with  accommodation  for  4,500  sides  of  beef,  for  the  use  of  which  a  charge  is  made 
per  side  per  day — 9d  for  the  first  24  hours,  and  6d.  for  subsequent  days.  These  rooms  are  not  in  the  nature  ot 
a  cold  store,  and  for  the  most  part  the  sides  only  remain  for  one  day,  with  very  rare  exceptions  for  more 
than  two. 

All  animals  landed  at  the  market  must  be  slaughtered  within  ten  days,  exclusive  of  the  day  of  .landing. 

At  the  present  time  animals  can  only  be  landed  from  the  United  States  or  Canadian  ports,  importation  from 
all  other  countries  being  prohibited. 

For  this  reason  the  trade  of  the  market  is  now  restricted  to  a  few  shippers  of  States  and  Canadian  cattle, 
and  there  is  not,  therefore,  the  competition  which  formerly  existed.  The  effect  of  the  restrictions  has  also  very 
seriously  affected  employment  locally  in  connection  with  (the  business  of  the  market,  and  in  the  many  trades 
dealing  with  the  bye-products  of  animals,  and  there  is  the  consequent  further  loss  of  cheap  food  for  the  people. 
It  is  estimated  that  the  edible  offal  of  a  bullock  provides  a  meal  for  40  people,  and  that  of  a  sheep  for  eight 
people. 

Animals  aro  exported  from  the  United  States  and  Canada  to  Deptford  Market  for  sale  alive  or  to  be 
slaughtered  before  sale,  at  the  option  of  the  shipper  and  consignee. 

Animals  aro  mostly  offered  for  sale  alive,  but  there  is  no  law  or  regulation  to  prevent  shippers  from  con- 
signing animals  to  the  market  to  be  slaughtered  and  sold  as  meat,  and  several  shippers  avail  themselves  of  the 
market  for  this  purpose,  subsequently  selling,  in  most  instances,  the  meat  in  the  London  Central  Markets  and 
at  Aldgate. 

Under  the  bye-law&of  the  market,  Monday  and  Thursday  in  each  week  are  the  recognised  market  days,  but 
provision  is  made  in  the  bye-laws  for  the  sale  of  animals  in  the  lairs  on  other  than  maj-ket  days. 

In  1900  an  outbreak  fit  foot-and-mouth  disease  occurred  amongst  animals  landed  from  Argentina,  and  the 
Board  of  Agriculture  then  altered  the  time  limit  of  slaughter  of  animals  from  'ten  to  five  days.  It  was  found 
that  by  holding  markets  .on  two  days  of  the  week  the  five  days'  limit  could  not  be  carried  out,  and  the  trade 
consequently  decided  to  sell  on  three  days  in  the  week,  viz.,  Monday,  Wednesday  and  Saturday, 

Tnis  arrangement  was  found  to  meet  general  convenience,  and  although  the  slaughter  time  limit  has  again 
been  fixed  at  ten  days,  sales  have  been  continued  on  the  three  days. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  Mcnday  or  Wednesday  sales  do  not  take  place,  in  which  case  buyers  are  notified 
either  on  the  previous  market-  day  or  in  the  London  Central  Markets  on  the  day  prior. 

Five  nhipping  firms  have  their  own  agents  to  deal  with  their  animals  ;  others  consign  them  to  salesmen 
who  sell  them  on  commission.  The  trade  at  this  market  is  almost  exclusively  confined  to  traders  who  attend 
the  market  regularly  for  the  London  Central  Markets,  and  meat  which  finds  its  way  into  the  country,  with  few 
exceptions,  ]>a8ses  through  their  hands. 

Provincial  buyers  do  not  as  a  rule  attend  the  market. 

No  official  record  is  kept  by  the  Corporation  of  the  prices  obtained  in  the  market,  but  a  summary  of  each 
day's  trade  appears  in  the  daily  newspapers,  and  weekly  in  the  "  Moat  Ti-ades  Journal." 

The  Superintendent  of  the  market  is  Mr.  George  Philcox,  who  has  held  the  appointment  since  1871. 
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APPENDIX    XIII. 

(Table  handed  in  by  Dr.  R.  S.  Marsden.) 


(i.)  Number  of  Animals  killed  during  the  years  1896  to  1907. 
At    the    Foreign    Animals    Wharves    within    the    County    Boeough    of    Birkenhead. 


Wallasey 

No.  4  Shed 

Woodaide  Lairage, 

Landing  Stage 

Wallasey, 

Corporation  Town  Abattoirs, 

Birkenhead. 

Borongh  of 

Boroagh  of 

tor  Home-fed  Aiii 

uals. 

Years. 

Birkenhead. 

Birkenhead. 

Oxen. 

Sheep. 

Oxen. 

Sheep. 

Sheep. 

Beasts. 

Sheep. 

Lambs, 

Calves. 

Pigs. 

1898        - 

20-l.,874 

2 

73 

348 

1.017 

860 

7,083 

5,441 

600 

3,695 

1899       - 

193,770 

6 

50 

517 

1,096 

760 

6,687 

3,859 

460 

4,593 

1900       - 

184,139 

— 

51 

178 

773 

1,045 

6,318 

3,670 

509 

6,619 

1901       - 

196,246 

— 

58 

320 

965 

811 

4,830 

3,323 

461 

4,383 

1902       - 

198,700 

— 

89 

256 

811 

1,143 

5,524 

4,146 

530 

4,627 

1903       - 

218,521 

3 

110 

361 

877 

929 

6,589 

3,807 

538 

4,844 

1904       - 

229,182 

8 

129 

232 

1,140 

879 

6,852 

3,856 

638 

5,406 

1905      - 

226,377 

4 

172 

158 

695 

757 

6,726 

4,189 

704 

6,528 

1906      - 

216,212 

8 

11 

63 

229 

799 

6,843 

6,974 

776 

4,383 

1907      -        -        - 

186,045 

— 

90 

65 

200 

903 

5,609 

5,665 

803 

4,474 

(ii.)  Board  of  Agriculture  Returns  of  Animals  landed  at  the  Port  of  Liverpool,  i.e.,  Birkenhead  and 

Wallasey,  1898-1907. 


Tear 


1898 


1899 


190« 


1901 


1902 


1903 


1904 


1905 


1906 


1907 


Cattle. 


255,261 


248,058 


224,661 


243,859 


224,049 


257,074 


279,037 


276,645 


270,699 


213,953 


Sheep. 


281,788 


274,376 


195,886 


249,789 


195,635 


199,472 


275,683 


159,961 


94,890 


97,622 


Source  of  Origin. 


Canada 
U.  S.  A. 
Argentine 
Iceland 

Canada 
U.  S.  A. 
Argentine 
Iceland 

Canada 
U.  S. A. 
Argentine 
Iceland 

Canada 
U.  S.  A. 
Argentine 
Iceland 

Canada 
U.  S.  A. 
Argentine 
Iceland 

Canada, 
U.  S.  A. 
Argentine 
Iceland 

Canada 
U.  S.  A. 
Argentine 
Iceland 

Canada 
U.  S.  A. 
Argentine 
Iceland 

Canada 
U.  S.  A. 
Argentine   • 
Iceland 

Canada 
U.  S.  A.      • 
Argentine   • 
Iceland 


Cattle. 


Sheep. 


Remarks. 


43,794 

188,667 

22,800 

1          12,609 

125,478 

!        105,246 

28,086 

39,419 

183,572 

25,067 

17,886 
i       108,560 
1       109,074 

22,660 

00 

I 

29,471 

187,735 

7,455 

13,389 
i       125,124 
1         33,156 
i         24,217 

20,842 
223,517 

10,255 
224,102 

15,432 

1 

as 

31,311 
192,738 

10,117 
180,676 

^       , 

4,973 

i 
1 

i 

96,612 

163,841 

7,621 

20,366 

151,996 

15,311 

11,799 

59,086    ■ 
219,951 

23,036 
242,946 

-2 

— 



"3 

— 

9,601 

o 

57,738 
218,807 

11,496 
143,716 

CD 
J3 

— 

4,749 

•s 

H967 
226,742 

7,373 
82,638 

4,879 

i 

22,624 
191,329 

6,606 
88,584 

— 

2,532 
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APPENDIX  XIII. — continued. 


(iiL)  Whoktde  Prices,   1898-1908. 


Weeks  ending 
(in  1903). 


January  2 

9 

16 

23 

30 

February        6 

13 
20 
27 

March  6 

13 
20 
27 

April  3 

10 
17 
24 

May  1 

8 

15 

22 

29 

June  5 

12 
19 
26 

Jnly  3 

10 
17 
24 
31 

August  7 

14 
21 
28 

September  4 
11 
18 
25 

October  2 

9 

16 
23 
30 

November  6 
13 
20 
27 

December  4 
11 
18 
25 


Wholesale  Prices  of  Best  Beef  at  Woodside  Lairages, 
per  cwt. 


1898. 


43 
43 

44 
44 

45 
44 
44 
43 
43 
43 
43 
42 
43 
43 
42 
43 
46 
46 
45 
45 
44 
43 
44 
43 
44 
44 
46 
47 
46 
44 
43 
43 
42 
43 
44 
45 
44 
45 
47 
45 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
45 
46 
49 
44 
44 
46 
44 


2 
2 
4 
4 
6 
4 
4 
2 
2 
2 
2 
7 
9 
9 
7 
2 
8 
1 
6 
6 
4 
2 
4 
9 
4 
4 
8 
10 
8 
4 
9 
2 
7 
2 
4 
6 
4 
6 
3 
6 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
6 
8 
0 
4 
4 
S 
4 


1899. 


1900. 


1901. 


1902. 


8.  d. 

46  8 

47  10 
49  7 
61  4 
51  4 
49  0 
47  10 
51  4 
61  4 

49  0 
47  10 

50  2 

51  4 
47  10 
47  10 
51  4 
49  7 
47  10 
47  3 

46  8 

47  10 
60  2 

46  8 

47  10 
47  10 
49  0 
49  0 
47  10 
46  8 

45  6 

46  6 

46  1 
49  0 
49  7 

47  10 
47  10 
47  10 
47  10 
49  0 
47  10 
49  0 
49  0 

49  0 
47  3 
47  10 

50  2 
54  10 
50  2 


49 
49 
51 
51 


s.  d. 

56  0 
66  0 

50  2 
49  0 
49  0 
53  8 

52  6 

51  4 
47  10 

49  0 

50  2 

49  0 

50  2 

51  4 
49  0 
49  0 

49  7 

51  4 

53  8 

54  10 

55  5 
66  0 

57  2 
54  10 

61  4 

62  6 

62  6 

52  6 
52  6 
52  6 

50  2 

61  4 
49  7 
47  10 

63  8 
63  8 

62  6 


50 
48 
50 
50 
50 
61 
50 
49 
50 
60 
49 
49 


49  0 

49  0 

50  2 


50 
61 
60 
48 
49 
50 


54  10 
50  2 
49  0 
46  8 

46  8 

60  2 
62  6 

61  11 

60  2 

61  4 

47  10 
47  10 


49 
60 
48 
48 
48 
50 
60 
50 
48 


49  0 

50  2 

51  4 
51  4 


49 
49 
49 
51 


7 
7 
7 
4 

63  8 
61  4 

60  2 
50  2 

61  4 
50  9 

49  7 

46  8 

47  10 

48  5 

50  2 
60  2 

49  0 
47  10 
49  0 

51  4 
63  8 


51  4 

51  4 
62  6 

62  6 

52  6 
54  10 
54  3 
61  11 

49  0 

50  9 
61  4 

51  4 

52  6 

66  0 
58  4 

67  9 

66  0 

67  2 
61  10 
69  6 
58  4 
58  4 
61  10 
64  2 

63  0 

58  4 

59  6 
f>9  6 

63  0 

64  2 


69 
67 
58 
63 


63  8 

62  6 

66  0 

59  6 

59  6 

54  10 

51  4 

62  6 

51  4 


50 
61 
51 


62    6 


53 

50 


62  6 
53  8 
56    0 


Wholesale 
Prices  of 
Pork  and 

Killed  Beef 

at  Birkenhead 

per  cwt. 


1903. 


s.  d. 

61  4 
53  8 

66  0 
64  10 
60  2 


50 
60 
51 
51 
51 


61  11 
51  11 

62  6 
62  6 
60  9 
60  2 

50  9 

51  4 
51  4 
60  2 
50  2 
49  0 

47  10 

46  8 

45  6 

48  5 

48  5 

49  0 
49  0 
48  5 
48  5 

48  5 

49  0 

47  10 

50  2 
49  0 
47  10 

51  4 
49  0 

46  8 

44  11 

45  6 

47  10 
47  10 
44  4 
42  0 
42  0 

46  8 
45 
44 


6 
4 

45  6 
49  0 
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(iii.)   Wholesale  Prices,  1898-1908 — continued. 


Wholesale  Prices  at  Birkenhead  of  Port-killed  Beef, 

per 

cwt. 

Week 

s 

endin 

/•   1  QA 

1904. 

1905. 

1906. 

1907. 

1908. 

(in  lyuo;. 

~ 

1st 

2nd 

1st 

2nd 

Ist 

2nd 

1st 

2nd 

Ist 

2nd 

Quality. 

Quality. 

Qnabty. 

Quality. 

Quality. 

Quality. 

Quality. 

Quality. 

Quality. 

Quality. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

S.  d. 

January 

•2 

44  4 



51  4 

42  0 

46 

8 

42 

0 

49 

0 

44 

4 

51 

4 

46  8 

,, 

9 

45  6 

— 

51  -4 

— 

46 

8 

42 

0 

46 

8 

42 

0 

61 

4 

46  8 

)} 

16 

45  6 

— 

61  4 

44  4 

44 

4 

39 

8 

51 

4 

44 

4 

61 

4 

49  0 

,y 

23 

45  6 

— 

50  2 

42  0 

44 

4 

39 

8 

49 

0 

44 

4 

61 

4 

49  0 

,t 

30 

45  6 

— 

60  2 

42  0 

46 

8 

42 

0 

51 

4 

49 

0 

51 

4 

46  8 

February  6 

43  2 

— 

49  0 

42  0 

46 

8 

44 

4 

49 

0 

46 

8 

49 

0 

44  4 

., 

13 

43  2 

— 

46  8 

42  0 

49 

0 

16 

8 

46 

8 

44 

4 

49 

0 

44  4 

•20 

44  4 

— 

46  8 

42  0 

46 

8 

44 

4 

49 

0 

44 

4 

49 

0 

44  4 

„ 

27 

46  1 

— 

46  8 

39  8 

46 

8 

44 

4 

46 

8 

44 

4 

51 

4 

46  8 

March 

5 

46  8 

— 

46  8 

39  8 

46 

8 

44 

4 

51 

4 

46 

8 

51 

4 

46  8 

»» 

12 

45  6 

— 

47  10 

39  8 

46 

8 

44 

4 

49 

0 

44 

4 

51 

4 

46  8 

19 

46  1 

— 

46  8 

39  8 

46 

8 

44 

4 

49 

0 

44 

4 

51 

4 

46  8 

»» 

26 

44  4 

— 

46  8 

39  8 

46 

8 

42 

0 

49 

0 

44 

4 

51 

4 

46  8 

April 

2 

42  7 

— 

47  10 

42  0 

46 

8 

44 

4 

61 

4 

46 

8 

61 

4 

46  8 

„ 

9 

43  2 

— 

49  0 

42  0 

46 

8 

44 

4 

51 

4 

46 

8 

63 

8 

61  4 

»» 

16 

47  10 

44  4 

49  0 

46  8 

4S 

8 

44 

4 

53 

8 

49 

0 

66 

0 

63  8 

23 

50  2 

4«  8 

61  4 

46  8 

51 

4 

46 

8 

49 

0 

46 

8 

63 

8 

49  0 

»» 

30 

49  0 

44  4 

51  4 

46  8 

49 

0 

44 

4 

49 

0 

44 

4 

63 

8 

49  0 

May 

7 

47  10 

44  4 

49  0 

46  8 

46 

8 

44 

4 

61 

4 

46 

8 

63 

8 

49  0 

„ 

14 

51  4 

44  4 

49  0 

46  8 

46 

8 

42 

0 

51 

4 

46 

8 

63 

8 

49  0 

jj 

21 

51  4 

46  8 

51  4 

46  8 

46 

8 

44 

4 

51 

4 

49 

0 

68 

4 

63  8 

,, 

28 

52  6 

45  6 

61  4 

46  8 

49 

0 

46 

8 

61 

4 

46 

8 

60 

8 

56  0 

June 

■i 

62  6 

46  8 

61  4 

46  8 

49 

0 

46 

8 

53 

8 

49 

0 

58 

4 

53  8 

ft 

11 

51  4 

46  8 

51  4 

46  8 

46 

8 

44 

4 

63 

8 

49 

0 

66 

0 

61  4 

18 

50  2 

46  8 

49  0 

46  8 

46 

8 

44 

4 

53 

8 

49 

0 

68 

4 

53  8 

»» 

25 

.50  2 

44  4 

49  0 

46  8 

46 

8 

42 

0 

53 

8 

49 

0 

60 

8 

56  0 

July 

2 

60  2 

44  4 

49  0 

46  8 

46 

8 

42 

0 

63 

8 

49 

0 

58 

4 

53  8 

it 

9 

50  2 

44  4 

51  4 

46  8 

44 

4 

42 

0 

63 

8 

49 

0 

53 

8 

49  0 

>» 

16 

63  8 

46  8 

49  0 

44  4 

49 

0 

44 

4 

53 

8 

49 

0 

53 

8 

49  0 

»i 

23 

57  2 

63  8 

46  8 

44  4 

51 

4 

46 

8 

51 

4 

46 

8 

56 

0 

51  4 

»» 

30 

52  6 

46  6 

46  8 

44  4 

49 

0 

44 

4 

53 

8 

46 

8 

56 

0 

51  4 

August 

6 

53  8 

46  8 

46  8 

42  0 

49 

0 

44 

4 

63 

8 

49 

0 

56 

0 

61  4 

f} 

13 

53  8 

46  8 

46  8 

42  0 

49 

0 

44 

4 

51 

4 

46 

8 

68 

4 

63  8 

»j 

20 

.52  6 

46  8 

49  0 

44  4 

49 

0 

44 

4 

49 

0 

46 

8 

66 

0 

51  4 

»» 

27 

51  4 

46  8 

46  8 

42  0 

46 

8 

44 

4 

61 

4 

46 

8 

63 

8 

49  0 

Sept. 

3 

49  0 

40  10 

49  0 

44  4 

46 

8 
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(2)  Number  of  Carcases  killed  elsewhere  and  exposed  for  Sale  in  the  Manchester  Wholesale  Meat  Mo/rket. 


Beef 


Year  ending 
31st  March. 

So.  of 
Carcases. 

Killed  Abroad. 

Killed  at  Foreign 

Animals  Wharf, 

Old  Trafford. 

Killed  at 

Birkenhead 

Foreign  Animals 

Wharf. 

Killed  in  Private 

ISlaaghterhonses 

in  City  and  in 

Country. 

1902       .... 

44,086 

No  record 

12,185 

No  record 

No  record 

1903         ...          - 

42,633 

■ — 

12,591 

— 

— 

1904       .         .         -         . 

57,811 

— 

24,097 

— 

— 

1905       -        -        .        - 

68,974 

18,688 

22,093 

15,470 

2,723 

1906       -        -        -         - 

67,414 

23,463 

23,705 

17,170 

3,076 

1907       .... 

64,744 

26,003 

18,029 

17,595 

3,117 

1908       .         -        -         - 

62,876 

28,978 

17,923 

13,515 

2,460 

Six  months  ending 

September,  1908 

28,635 

13,129 

10,770 

4,025 

711 

Mutton. 


1902       -        -        -        - 

230,345 

No  record 

10,889 

V 

1903      -        -        -        - 

223,012 

— 

5,609 

1904      .... 

270,703 

— 

10,310 

1905      -        -        -        - 

230,904 

179,472 

9,362 

The     remainder    were 

1906      .... 

197,653 

179,749 

1,994 

>        received  principally  from 

1907      .        -        .        - 

214,078 

195,506 

683 

the  country. 

1908      .        -        -        - 

232,216 

220.768 

180 

Six  months  ending 

September,  1908 

106,326 

102,317 

~ 

/ 

Lamb. 


1902      .... 

38,628 

No  record 

\ 

• 

1903      .... 

63,171 

— 

1904      .        .        .        . 

61,433 

— 

1905  .        .        .        - 

1906  ...        - 

1907  -        .        .        - 

39,515 
42,632 
66,593 

39,244 
42,397 
65,457 

The   remainder  were 
from  the  country. 

received   principally 

1908      .... 

70,361 

70,096 

Six  months  ending 

September,  1908 

74,493 

74,253 

/ 

Veal. 


1902      .... 

17,206 

No  record 

y 

1903      -        -        -        - 

16,741 

. — 

1904      .... 

20,621 

— 

1905  .... 

1906  .        -        .        - 

1907  .... 

15,415 

18,821 
21,714 

498 
402 

The   remainder  were  received   principally 

1,021 

from  Cheshire  and  surrounding  districts. 

1908       .... 

20,529 

2,050 

Six  months  ending 

September,  1908 

9,904 

1,079 

Pork. 


1902      .... 

50,849 

No  record 

\ 

1903       .... 

38,210 

— 

1904       .... 

46,833 

— 

1905  .... 

1906  .... 

1907  -         -         -         - 

46,596 
42,606 
36,626 

27.449 
27,302 
20,784 

1            The   remainder  were 
from  the  country. 

received  principally 

1908       ...         - 

41,185 

19,890 

Six  months  ending 

September,  190?: 

10,930 

6,513 

/ 

33 
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(3)  Apprmrimale  Number  of  Jnimah  tlanghiered  in  ihe  Private  Slaughterhouses  in  (lie  City  of  Manchester, 
and  also  at  Abattoirs  in  the  Suburbs,  during  the  7^  years  ending  September,  1908. 


Private  Slaughterhouses. 


Year  ending  Slat  Uarch 


1902 

1903 

1904 

1906 

1906 

1907 

1908 

Six  months  ending  September,  1908 


Cattle. 


10,462 
10,264 
9.672 
8,672 
8,679 
8,864 
9,048 
2,846 


Sheep  and  Lambs. 


46.916 
45,396 
40,092 
40,OS<2 
40.786 
40,320 
23,036 
20,066 


Calves. 


208 
167 


Pigt. 


20,400 
25,540 
21,140 
21,840 
16,380 
16,540 
18,356 
6,028 


Busliolme  Abattoirs. 


Tear  ending  3Ut  Uarcb 


ttle. 

Sheep  and  Lambs. 

445 

4,623 

561 

5,289 

642 

^,321 

673 

7,830 

671 

6,473 

767 

6,491 

905 

6,385 

482 

3,406 

Calves . 


Pigs. 


1902 

1903 

1904 

1905 

1906 

1907 

1908 

Six  months  ending  September,  1908 


189 
188 
287 
219 
216 
221 
218 
105 


2.035 
2.258 
3,359 
3,428 
3,604 
2,769 
2,221 
332 


Moss  Side  Abattoirs. 


Year  ending  3l8t  March 


1906 

1906 

1907 

1908 

Six  months  ending  September,  1908 


Cattle. 

Sheep  and  Lamfaa. 

190 

1.288 

158 

1,051 

276 

1.490 

1               24,7 

2,242 

107 

1.166 

Calvei. 


19 
1 
5 
5 


Pig». 


2,656 
3,257 
3,693 
1,336 
175 
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(4)     Percentage  of  Tolls  paid  in  the  ifanohester    Wholesale  Meat  Market  by  firms  dealing  'principally  in  "  Home 
Killed  "  trade  and  firms  dealing  principally  in  Frozen  or  Chilled  Meat  respectively  for  past  7 j  years. 


Tear  ending  31st  March. 


1902 

1903 

1904 

1905 

1906 

1907 - 

1908 

Six  months  ending  September,  1908 


"Home-killed"  trade. 

Frozen  or  oUUed  trade. 

65% 

35% 

66% 

34% 

63% 

37% 

65% 

35% 

63% 

37% 

60% 

40% 

58% 

42% 

63% 

47% 

(•5)     Number  of  Animals  landed  at  the    Manchester   Corporation   Foreign   Animals    Wharf  during   the    7\    years 

ending  September,  1908. 


fear  ending  Slat  March. 


1902 

1903 

1904 

1905 

1906 

1907 

1908 

Six  months  ending  Septemlier,  1908 


Cattle. 


14,048 
16,518 
27,981 
29,278 
28,405 
23,388 
22,635 
14,845 


175,998 


Sheep. 


12,124 

7,81.7 

12,214 

10,606 

2,171 

683 

180 


45,726 


Pigs. 


160 


150 


(6)     Number   of  Consignors  of   Cattle    to    thi    Mm  ^heifer   Foreign   Animils   Wharf  from   U.S.A.  anl  CanttAian 

Ports  during  the  past  7h  years. 


Tear  ending  31st  March. 


1902 

1903 

1904 

1905 

1906 

1907 

1908 

Six  months  ending  September,  1908 


U.S.A. 

Canada. 

Shipper!. 

Cattle 

Shippers. 

Cattle. 

2 

1,695 

27 

12,353 

7 

3,702 

32 

11,816 

14 

11,851 

42 

16,130 

17 

19,596 

.36 

9,683 

21 

19,632 

45 

8,773 

19 

14,612 

26 

8,776 

13 

17,105 

23 

5,430 

1 

12,660 

14 

2,185 

100,852 

7.5,146 

820 
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APPENDIX    XV. 

(Tables  Imiiiled  in  by  Mr.   Uvaii   TlitKciii.v.) 


CORPORATION    OP    CrLASGOW. 

(i.)     yumher  of  Cattle  knided  at  the  Glasgow  Foreign  Animals  Wharf,  for  the  jive  years  ending  3l8i  May,  1908,  and 

for  the  months  of  June,  July,  August,  and  September,  1908. 


Year  ending  31st  Maj'. 

Canadian 
Cattle. 

States 
Cattle. 

Tutal  Cattle. 

Canadian 
Sheep. 

KState.s 
Sheep. 

Icelandic 
Sheep. 

Total  Sheep. 

1904       -         -         -   ''-- 

20,781 

22,712 

43,493 

2,135 

14,588 

4,824 

21.517 

1905       .... 

26.316 

19,644 

45,960 

4,950 

2,527 

— 

7.477 

TO 

33,333 

9,926 

43,259 

628 

3,135 

— 

3,763 

1W07       .        -         -         - 

36,399 

7,188 

4-3.587 

201 

1,265 

— 

1,456 

1908       .         .        -         . 

26,584 

5,774 

32,358 

140 

601 

— 

741 

June,  1908     - 

■  2,067 

31 

2,098 

— 

— 

— 

— 

July,  1908      - 

2,098 

—  • 

2,098 

— 

— 

— 

— 

August,  1908 

3,347 

29 

3,376 

— 

— 

— 

— 

September,  1908    - 

3,077 

47 

3.124 

"~~ 

(ii.)     Number  of  Animals  Exposed  for  Sale  in  Glasgow  Cattle  Market. 


Year  ending  31st  May. 

Cattle. 

Calves. 

Sheep  and  Lambs. 

Goats.- 

Swine. 

1904        .... 

67,220 

229 

351,463 

21 

6.504 

1905         .... 

60,2i<8 

277 

326,721 

16 

4,136 

1906        .        .        .        - 

66,695 

281 

338,090 

25 

3,288 

1907        .... 

63,988 

378 

337,485 

15 

3,746 

1908        .         .        .         . 

74,356 

268 

345,166 

19 

3,600 

The  auimaLs  exposed  for  sale  in  Glasgow  Cattle  Market  are  reared  in  Great  Britain  and  in  Ireland,  but  the 
bulk  of  the  cattle  comes  from  Ireland. 


(iii.)     Carcases  Exposed  for  Sale  in  the  Dead  Meal  Market. 


Year  ending  ^Ist  May. 

Cattle. 

Sheep. 

Lambs. 

Pigs. 

Calves. 

1904 

1905 

1906 

1907 

1908    ...... 

54,269 
59,379 
6.5,770 
70,089 
66,155 

146,025 
146,766 
161.767 
1.63,6.59 
152,418 

26,892 
24,136 
26,992 
22,418 
30,901 

.•^93 
038 
698 
879 
1,715 

2,.598 
17,053 
28,043 
27,726 
26,231 

(iv.)     Number  of  Froy.en  and,  Chilhtd  Carcases  {included  in  the  previous  table)  aiul  of  Gases  of  Fro::en  Boneless  Meat 

Exposed  for  Sale. 


Frozen  and  Chilled  Carcases  Exposed  for  Sale. 

Year. 

Cattle, 
(i  Carcases.) 

Sheep. 

Lambs. 

Pigs. 

Calves. 

1903 •           17,466                   10,065        i           14,570 

1904 17,795                     9,009                    15,0o8 

1905 '           27,587         \             9,194                    12,074 

1906 41,428                      9,186                    18,446 

1907 43,735         :           11,022         '           32,100 

1908 ■     40,873                   13,908        ,           20,870 

33 

93 

190 

81 

125 

718 

1 

99 

2 

149 

Year. 

Cases  — Frozen.  Boneless  Meat  Exposed 

for  Sale. 

Beef. 

Mutton. 

Pork. 

Vea'. 

Rabbits. 

Chickens. 

1903 

38,662 

698 

1.6,616 

22 

1904 

37.179 

444 

16,260 

— 

93 

13 

1906 

45,774 

186 

24,615 

— 

377 

8 

1906 

66,287 

32 

29,605 

0!10 

12 

1907 

66,432 

66 

28,714 

6 

923 

.) 

1908 

76,702 

18 

22,466 

25 

08S 

.3 

e    33 


Uu 
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APPENDIX   XVI. 

(Statement  communicated  by  the  Town  Clerk  of  Leeds.) 


I.    The  number  of  live  cattle  entering  the  Leeds  Market  during  the  last  three  years  has  been  as  follows :— 


Caves. 

Pigs. 

779 

5,09!* 

1,078 

•2,846 

810 

3.563 

Total. 
152,669 
145,199 
149,432 


Bfasts.  Slieep. 

1906-6  -        -        -    34.201         112,490  

1906-7  -        -        -     33,866        107,420  

1907-8  -         -         -     .35,110         109.94:!  

Probably,  however,  not  more  than  one-third  of  these  cattle  were  consumed  in  Leeds. 

The  supply  of  dead  meat  with  a  foreign  origin  coming  into  the  Leeds  Market  during  the  year  190&-6  was 
4,835  tons,  during  the  year  1906-7  6,558  tons,  and  during  the  year  1907-8  5,673  tons. 

To  the  dead  meat  with  a  foreign  origin  mentioned  above  must  be  added  the  cattle  slaughtered  in  Leeds. 
In  the  Corporation  abattoir  tlie  following  animals  have  been  slaughtered  during  the  last  three  years  :  — 

Beasts.  Sheep.  CJalree.  PiKs.  Total. 

1905-6  -        -        -      6,616        32,713        6.328        297        44,963 

1906-7  -        -        -      7,066        33,716        7,618        235        4i(,635 

1907-8  -         -         -       8,307         34,242         8,954         358         61,86] 

The  Leeds  Industrial  Co-operative  Society,  in  their  abattoir  in  Geldard-road,  have  slaughtered  the  following 
animals  during  the  last  three  years:  — 


1906-6 
1906-7 
1W7-8 


Beasts.  .Sheep. 

6,499  12.787 

6,813  13,001 

6,691  13,182 


Lambs. 


Calvei. 


1.376  439 


1,308 
1.408 


476 
541 


Pigs. 
3,708 
3,961 

4,883 


Total. 
23,809 
24,559 
25,705 


There  are  also  84  other  private  slaughter-houses,  and  though  the  Corporation  have  no  direct  means  by 
which  they  can  state  the  exact  numbe:  of  animals  slaughtered  therein,  the  skins  conveyed  therefrom  show 
that  these  slaughter-houses  average  150  beasts  and  660  sheep  per  week,  making  a  yearly  total  for  the  84  private 
slaughter-houses  of  7,800  beasts  and  33,800  sheep. 

2.  The  dead  meat  mentioned  above  includes  chilled  or  frozen  meat  from  the  Argentine,  chiUed  meat  from 
the  United  States  of  America,  fresh  meat  port  killed  at  Birkenhead  or  Manchester  upon  its  arrival  from  the 
United  States  or  from  Canada,  and  also  New  Zealand  mutton  and  lamb,  but  it  is  impossible  to  give  the  amount 
which  has  been  received  from  each  country. 

MoNTnLY  AvBRAQE  Pricks  OF  Dead  Meat,  obtained  i.\  the  Wholesale  Meat  Market,  Lef-ds. 


I. — Beef  (per  cwt.). 

Vntr 

i;.u 

Argentina. 

U.8.A. 

Frozen. 

Chilled. 

Month. 

(Birken- 

head 

Hind 

Fore 

Hind 

Fore 

Hind 

I'ore 

FilKt 

Second 

killed.) 

Qu.irtera 

Quarters 

Qrarters 

Quarters 

Quarters 

Qimrters 

Qnality. 

Qnality, 

(Ist 

(1st 

(Ist 

(Ist 

(1st 

list 

1 
1 

qnahty). 

quality). 

qnality). 

quality). 

quality). 

qnality). 

8.     d. 

s. 

d. 

s.     d. 

8.     d. 

s.    d. 

8.      d. 

8.     d. 

8.     d. 

S.     d. 

September,  1905      - 

50     6 

•18 

6 

46     6 

30     6 

23    0 

39     0 

27    6 

63    0 

34    0 

October,         ,. 

48    6 

46 

6 

44     0 

29    0 

25    0 

37    6 

26    6 

.53    0 

33     6 

November,     ,. 

47    0 

44 

6 

41     6 

29     6 

26    0 

33    0 

28    0 

49     0 

3-.2     0 

December.      „ 

48    0 

46 

6 

44    0 

32     6 

27    6 

37    0 

29    6 

51     6- 

32     6 

January.       1906      - 

48    6 

4o 

6 

44    6 

28    6 

24    0 

33    0 

26    6 

46    0 

3(1     6 

February.       ., 

50    0 

48 

0 

46     6 

.30     6 

23    6 

41     6 

30    6 

62     0 

30    0 

March.            .. 

50    0 

47 

6 

46     6 

30    6 

23    6 

36    6 

27    6 

48    0 

31     6 

April,              ,. 

51    6 

49 

0 

46     6 

31     0 

23     6 

m   6 

27    0 

48     6 

34     6 

May. 

51    6 

49 

0 

48    0 

32    0 

24    0 

39    0 

28    0 

61     6 

33     6 

June.               .. 

52    0 

49 

6 

47     0 

33    0 

24    6 

40    0 

27    6 

61     6 

30     6 

July. 

62    6 

60 

0 

48    0 

32    6 

22    6 

38    6 

26    6 

63    0 

31     6 

August,          .. 

51     6 

49 

0 

47     0 

34    0 

23    0 

43    6 

28    6 

65    6 

34    0 

Septeml)er.    ., 

61    4 

49 

0 

45     6 

35    0 

25    8 

42    0 

28    0 

64  10 

32     8 

October.         ., 

49    0 

4V 

10 

46     8 

36    0 

26  10 

43    2 

29    2 

64  10 

32     9 

November,     „ 

47  10 

45 

6 

45    6 

38    6 

33  10 

42    0 

31     6 

62    6 

37    4 

December.      „ 

60    2 

46 

8 

45    6 

36    0 

30    4 

42    0 

32    8 

51     4 

30    2 

January.      1907      - 

61    4 

49 

0 

46    8 

36    0 

30    4 

38    6 

32    8 

53    8 

3.".    0 

February.       .. 

61     4 

49 

0 

47  10 

31    6 

26  10 

40  10 

33  10 

62     6 

3(i    2 

March.            .. 

SI    4 

49 

0 

47  10 

31     6 

26    8 

43    2 

31     6 

52    6 

33  10 

April, 

61    4 

49 

0 

50    2 

31    6 

26  10 

43    2 

29    2 

52    6 

35    0 

May, 

61    4 

49 

0 

60    2 

33  10 

.30    4 

42    0 

31     6 

62    6 

35    0 

Jane, 

56    0 

63 

8 

62    6 

37    4 

31     6 

46    6 

36    0 

56    0 

37     4 

July. 

64  10 

62 

6 

62    6 

36    2 

29    2 

45     6 

32    8 

56    0 

37     4 

August.          „ 

53    8 

61 

4 

61    4 

37    4 

28     0 

44    4 

31     6 

56    0 

37     4 

SeptemlMsr,    .. 

51    4 

49 

0 

47  10 

37    4 

28    0 

47  10 

30    4 

68    4 

35     0 

October. 

61    4 

47  10 

46    8 

33  10 

26    8 

42     0 

31     6 

67    2 

35    0 

November,     „ 

.50    2 

46 

8 

46    6 

40  10 

26    8 

44    4 

30    4 

67    2 

37    4 

December,      ,. 

61     4 

■46 

8 

47  10 

31     6 

26  10 

38    6 

28    0 

63    8 

35    0 

January,       1908      - 

52    6 

49 

0 

49    0 

30    4 

28    0 

38    6 

30    4 

54  10 

3<i     2 

February.       ,. 

62    6 

60 

2 

49    0 

30    4 

28    0 

42    0 

31    6 

53    8 

37    4 

March. 

52    6 

49 

0 

50    2 

32    8 

26  10 

39    9 

29    2 

62    6 

35     0 

Anril, 
M»y, 

64  10 

6J 

4 

52    2 

36    2 

29    2 

48  10 

35    0 

69    6 

51     4 

57    2 

63 

8 

58    8 

36    2 

30    4 

49    0 

32    8 

61  10 

4"  10 

Juno, 

59    6 

67 

2 

66    0 

38    6 

30    4 

62    6 

37    4 

64    2 

52     0 

July, 

68    4 

66 

0 

64  10 

38    6 

29    2 

42    0 

30    4 

61  10 

38     6 

August, 

54  10 

53 

8 

52    6 

42    0 

30    4 

52    6 

36    0 

64    2 

4.-!     2 
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II. — Veal,  Mutton 

,  Lamb  and  Fork  (per  cwt). 

Veal. 

Mutton. 

Lamb. 

Pork. 

Month. 

British 

Foreign 

English 

Argentine 

British 

New 

British 

Foreign 

(1st 

(Ist 

(Ut 

(iBt 

(Ist 

£JCdiaIlU 

(1st 

quality). 

(1st 

(Ist 

qaality). 

quality). 

quality). 

quality). 

quality). 

quality). 

qnality). 

8.     d. 

s.     d. 

s.     d. 

s.     d. 

S.      d. 

s.     d. 

s.    d. 

s.      d. 

September,  1905      - 

62     6 

— 

70     0 

36     0 

67     0 

62     0 

60    0 

— 

October,           ,.        -         ■         - 

69    6 

— 

68     0 

34     0 

65     6 

47     0 

63     6 

— 

November,      „         -         -         - 

59    6 

— 

69    6 

31     0 

— 

41     0 

63    0 

— 

December,        ..         -         -         - 

63    6 

— 

70    0 

30     6 

— 

40     0 

63    0 

— 

January,    1906         -     ,_- 

63     6 

— 

70    0 

29    6 

— 

43     0 

63    0 

51     6 

February,     „            -  * "  . 

67    0 

56     0 

71    6 

31    6 

— 

43     6 

63     0 

60    0 

March,           „            .         .         . 

71    0 

— . 

70    0 

33     6 

118     0 

49     6 

63     0 

— 

April,             „            .         -         . 

70    6 

63    0 

69    0 

36    0 

111     0 

51     6 

62    6 

— 

May,              „            -         .         . 

68    0 

66     0 

68    6 

36    0 

99     0 

49     6 

59    6 

— 

June,              ,,            .         .         . 

63     0 

— 

70    0 

36     0 

83     0 

48    0 

59     0 

— 

July,             „           -        .        - 

66     6 

— 

71    0 

35    0 

76     0 

49     6 

58     6 

— 

August,        „            .         .         . 

68    0 

— 

71    0 

36    0 

77    0 

49     0 

59    0 

— . 

September,  „            ... 

60    8 

— 

72    4 

36    0 

79     4 

50     2 

60    8 

— 

October,        „            .         .         . 

60    8 

— 

71     2 

35    0 

— 

47  10 

63    0 

— 

November,   „            .         .         . 

63    0 

— 

72    4 

37     4 

— 

66    0 

63     0 

62    6 

December.    „            .         .         . 

67    8 

— 

73     6 

37     4 

— 

— 

63     0 

— 

January,     1907 

67    8 

— 

73     6 

37     4 

— 

62     0 

63    0 

61     4 

February,     „            .         .         . 

72    4 

— 

72     4 

37    4 

— 

— 

63    0 

— 

March,           „             .         .         . 

72    4 

— 

70    0 

37     4 

112    0 

51     4 

63     0 

— 

April,             „            .         .         . 

71    2 

58    4 

70    0 

36    2 

112     0 

51     4 

69     6 

— 

May,              „             -         - 

67    8 

— 

70    0 

36    0 

107     4 

52    6 

58    4 

— 

T 

Juno.              „            .         .         . 

67    8 

— 

74    8 

36    0 

94     6 

62     6 

66     0 

— 

July.               „            -       ■  - 

63    0 

— 

74    8 

32    8 

79     4 

52    6 

68    4 

— 

August.        „            .         .        . 

61  10 

— 

72    4 

32     8 

75  10 

61    4 

60    8 

— 

September,  „            .         .         . 

60    8 

— 

70    0 

31     6 

70    0 

51    4 

60    8 

— 

October,        „            .         .         . 

57    2 

— 

70    0 

30    4 

67    8 

61    4 

60    8 

— 

November,    „            .         .         . 

69    6 

— 

70    0 

29     2 

66    6 

51     4 

59    6 

— 

December,    „            .         .         . 

67    8 

— 

70    0 

30     4 

— 

51    4 

67     2 

— 

January,     1908 

70    0 

— 

70    0 

30    4 

— - 

51    4 

60    8 

— 

February,     ..            .         .         . 

71    2 

— 

71     2 

30    4 

■   — 

61    4 

58    4 

— 

March,          „            .         .         . 

70    0 

— 

70    0 

33  10 

112     0 

56    0 

56    0 

42     0 

April,             „            .         .         . 

77    0 

— 

72    4 

36     2 

112     0 

54  10 

56    0 

42     0 

May,               „            .         .         . 

72    4 

— 

68  10 

35     0 

109     8 

61  ■  4 

64  10 

42     0 

June,              .,            .         .         - 

66    6 

— 

70    0 

35     0 

92    2 

52    6 

52    8 

— 

July,              „            .         -         . 

66    4 

— 

70    0 

32     8 

84    0 

54  10 

61     4 

— 

August,         „            .         .         . 

66    4 

— 

70    0 

32    8 

72    4 

54  10 

51    4 

1 

— 

APPENDIX    XVII. 

(Statement  communicated  by  the  Town  Clerk  of  Bdinbukgh.) 


The  Corporation  do  not  at  present  possess  any  meat  market,  and  no  system  of  repoirting  prices  of  either 
live  stock  or  dead  meat  has  ever  been  adopted.     Two  wholesale  meat  companies  carry  on  a  large  trade  in  selling 

consignments  of  meat  on  commission.  Consignments  are  made  by  butchers  who  give  sjjeciai  attfintioii  to  the 
wholesale  trade,  and  the  meat  is  bought  principally  by  a  large  section  of  retail  butchers  who  do  not  slaughter 
live  stock.  The  supply  for  these  sales  is  for  the  must  part  slaughtered  in  Edinburgh.  Port  killed  meat  is 
brought  from  Liverpool  and  Glasgow  in  considerable  quantities,  and  a  not  inconsiderable  number  of  cattle  are 
slaughtered  in  Leith  and  consigned  to  these  companies  for  sale ;  approximately  2,000  carcases  per  annum, 
consisting  for  the  most  part  of  cows.  Four  foroign  meat  companies  liave  wholesale  agencies  in  the  city,  viz.  : 
The  Swift  Beef  Company,  The  Morris  Beef  Ounpany,  The  River  Plate  Fresh  Meat  Company,  The  Sansenina 
Meat  Company  ;  while  Messrs.  James  Nelson  and  Sons  and  the  River  Plate  Fresh  Meat  Company  have  retail 
shops  in  the  city. 

NuKBEBS  and  kinds  of  live  stock  offered  in  the  Edinburgh  Cattle  Markets,  or  consigned  direct  to  the 

slaughterhouse    for  tlie  past  ten  years  to  15th  May,   1908. 
Note. — "Cattle"  includes  calves  and  ".sheep"  includes  lambs. 


Year  ending 

Shbip. 

Cattle. 

Fat  Pigs. 

15th  May. 

Fat. 

Store.               Total. 

1 

Fat.               Store 

Milk  Cows. 

Total. 

1899  - 

1900  . 

1901  - 
•1902   - 

1903  - 

1904  - 
1906   - 

1906  - 

1907  - 

1908  - 

219,213 
218,083 
2H,682 
175,388 
197,780 
199,242 
179,641 
180,779 
171,688 
171,966 

84,726 
74,006 
86,077 
71,511 
100,335 
102,519 
90.309 
94,624 
81,870 
75,317 

303,939 
292,089 
290,659 
246.899 
298,116 
301,761 
269,860 
275,403 
253.558 
247,273 

67,018 
66,697 
52,825 
42,194 
62,764 
51,019 
47,787 
49,702 
51,208 
46,103 

28,713 
24,962 
25,065 
20,654 
25,496 
21,982 
28.066 
23,208 
23,442 
20,162 

10,385 
9,459 
8,940 
8,704 
9,974 
8,925 
9,337 
9.154 
9,017 
8,192 

96,116 
90,018 
86.830 
71,552 
88,234 
81,026 
85.189 
82,064 
83,667 
74,947 

9,970 

11,818 

11,182 

8.820 

9.993 

9,985 

10,340 

8,791 

8,896 

9,693 

The  figures  for  1902  are  for  !>J  months  only  owing  to  a  chanire  in    the  date  of   closing   the   City's  Accounts. 
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Ari'KNDix  w  II  —  imtlhiued: 


The  following  riguri«  give  upproximately  the  quantities  of  foreign  fresh  meat,  chilled  or  frozen,  consigned  to 
EJinbiirgli  cither  for  sale  or  consumption  for  the  ten  years  ended  illsl  December,  1907  :  — 

For  the  three  years  ended  iJIst  December.  190(.>,  an  average  for  each  year  is  ^iven  as  follows  : — 


Sides    of  |)ort-killod    United   States    or    Canadian    cid 

LiveriKX)!  or  Olasjrow,  an  amount  efjual  to   - 
Sideti  of  Danixli  killed  Cow  or  Ox  beef     .... 

Bbbf — 

Frozen,  from  Sotith  America  or  Australasia,  ia  quarters 
(principally  riti  Liveritool) ;  Chilled,  from  the  United 
States   

Total 


2.:5(K)  Cattle. 
300       „ 


•2,000 


4,600  Cattle ;  average  weight,  670  lbs. 


Mdtton  and  Lamh  (in  Carcase) — 

South  American  and  New  Zealand  Slieop  and  Lambs, 
with  occasional  small  consignments  from  Australia. 
Number  of  Carcases 23,000  average  weight  60  lbs. 

Calves  (in  Carcase) — 

From  Holland  via  Leith 

Pigs  (principally  in  the  form  of  Pork  loins.  Hams,  Ac.) — 

From  United  States  vi&  Liverpool 


1,600  Carcases,  average  weight,  120  lbs. 
7,500  „  „  60  lbs. 


The  figures  given  for  the  seven  succeeding  years  simply  indicate  quantities.  The  average  weight  of  the  beef 
carcase  may  be  increased  to  700  lbs.  as  fewer  carcases  were  received  from  Denmark,  none  at  all  having  come 
for  the  last  five  years  returned 


Cakcases. 

1901. 

1£02. 

1903. 

1904. 

1906. 

1906. 

1907. 

Port-killed  Beef         -         -         -     equal  to 

1,760 

2,300 

2,500 

2,500 

2,600 

6,750 

3,500 

Danish „ " 

250 

300 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

North  American  "  Port-killed  "            „ 

— 

1,000 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Quarters  of  Beef        ...           „ 

2,750 

2,800 

2,500 

2,500 

3,400 

2,650 

3,300 

Pigs 

11,500 

7,500 

7,500 

— 

6,000 

3,000 

2,800 

Mutton  and  Lamb     ...           „ 

28.000 

25,000 

29,500 

36,000 

36,000 

;!6.000 

35,000 

United  States 

chilled 

— 



— 

6,000 

— 

— 

Dutch  Calves     ....           „ 

1,700 

1,600 

1,600 

1,9.50 

2,200 

2,150 

2,300 

Boneless  Meat  ....           „ 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1,000 

1,000 

(frozen) 

It  is  impossible  to  distinguish  accurately  the  source  of>  the  supply  so  far  as  quantities  are  concerned,  but 
it  may  bo  observed  that  almost  all  the  beef  is  either  from  North  or  South  America  ;  the  quantity  coming  from 
Australasia  to  Edinburgh  is  very  small.  Canadian  beef  is  in  the  form  of  port  killed.  Mutton  and  lamb  is 
supplied  in  about  equal  proportions  from  Australasia  and  from  South  America.  Pork  products  are  almost 
wholly  from  the  United  Stat«s. 


Table  shewing  number  of  Animals  slaughtered  in 
the  Edinburgh  Municijjal  Slaughterhouses — exclud- 
ing Portobello— from  1899  to  1908  : 


Year. 


1899 
1900 
1901 
1902 
1903 
1904 
1905 
190« 
1907 
1908 


Cattle. 


30,690 
29,531 
30,867 
28,796 
29.666 
30,660 
31,628 
30,841 
29,752 
30,279 


Pigs. 


7,203 
6,669 
6,897 
6,769 
6,789 
7,098 
6,669 
•  7,108 
5,891 
8,421 


Calves. 


4,762 
4,239 
4,391 
4,489 
4,389 
4,534 
4,298 
4,654 
4,542 
4,772 


Sheep. 


197,887 
212,997 
201,998 
198,785 
169,964 
196,298 
17.5,289 
182,593 
168,232 
189.383 


Table  shewing  number  of  Animals  slaughtered  in  the 
Portobello  Slaughterhouse  from  1900  to  1907: 


Year. 


1900 
1901 
1902 
1903 
1904 
1905 
1906 
1907 


Cattle. 

rigs. 

Calves. 

820 

139 

28 

679 

258 

9 

620 

159 

21 

615 

135 

12 

618 

171 

9 

694 

197 

2 

637 

273 

4 

626 

246 

3,235 
2,722 
3,123 
2,817 
2,835 
2,617 
2.194 
2,514 
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I.-DIGEST  OF  EVIDENCE  OF  EACH  WITNESS. 


1.  Mb.  H.  FOIHJTAIN  is  Principal  of  the  Commercial 
Department  of  the  Board  of  Trade,   1,   and  has 
prepared    tables    dealing    with    imports    of    live 
animals  and  dead  meat  for  a  number  of  years,  2. 
Poultry,  game  and  rabbits  are  not  included,   2, 
55,  66. 
Supply  of  live  oxen  (Table  1) :   Figures  for  the  last 
four  years  distinguish  between  country  of  consignments 
and  that  of  shipment,  3,  and  show  that  the  consign- 
ments from  the  United  States  of  America  are  about 
10,000  less,  and  those  for  Canada  greater  by  the  same 
amount  than  the  shipments,  5 ;  there  being  more  live 
cattle  from  Canada  shipped  from   the  United   States 
than  from  the  United  States  tnd  Canada,  6-8.     Witness 
has  no  figures  for  consumption  in  Ireland  of  imported 
meat,   42^4.     The  sources  of  supply   are  practically 
the  United  States  and  Canada,  in  the  proportion  of  3 
to  1,  9.     These  imports  show  practically  no  tendency 
t«  increase,  9-11.     Imports  of  sheep  show  great  varia- 
tions, 15-17,  and  come  mainly  from  the  United  States, 

18.  Imports  of  fresh  beef  (Table  7)  have  increased 
greatly,  9,  11,  the  bulk  of  this  increase  coming  from 
the  .\rgentine,  13,  14,  while  those  from  the  Stat^  have 
not  increased,  12.  The  increase  from  countries  not 
enumerated  is  due  chiefly  to  those  from  Uruguay,  41. 
The  imports  of  mutton  fluctuate  much  less  than  do 
sheep,  18,  and  come  mainly  from  New  Zealand, 
followed  first  by   the  Argentine  and   then   Australia, 

19,  20.  Imports  of  bacon  are  large  but  stationary,  24, 
the  great  bulk  comes  from  U.S.A.,  Denmark  and 
Canada,  25.  Fresh  pork,  a  less  important  item,  is 
supplied  chiefly  from  Holland,  28.  Imports  of  canned 
meats  (Table  12)  show  a  great  decrease  since  1906, 
32-37. 

Further  tables  prepared  by  witness  show  the  import- 
ance of  our  market  to  meet  exporting  countries,  37. 
The  real  consignees  in  this  country  are  unknown,  38, 
39,  53,  64. 

Witness  has  no  knowledge  of  any  control  by  the  Beef 
Trust  of  cattle  imports  from   America,  46-51. 


2.  Mb.  R.  H.  hooker  is  head  of  the  Statistical 
Branch  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  and  Fisheries, 
57,  and  has  prepared  various  tables  relating  to 
meat  supply  in  the  United  Kingdom,  etc.,  58,  59. 
Monthly  average  prices  of  sheep  and  cattle  (Table  1) 
taken  from  returns  collected  by  officers  of  the  Board, 
60-64.  The  prices  for  1908  for  live  cattle  are  slightly 
higher  than  average  for  1904-1907,  65-74,  and,  taking 
the  average  prices  of  beef  and  mutton,  75,  204,  205, 
the  same  result  appears  for  English  and  Scotch  beef 
with  a  greater  relative  rise  for  United  States  and 
Canadian.  77,  with  considerable  variatioi,  in  Argen- 
tine, 78-84.  The  increase  in  1908  is  greatest  in 
United  States  and  Argentine  beef,  85-87,  English  and 
Scotch  mutton  have  fallen  in  price,  while  Argentine 
and  New  Zealand  chilled  have  kept  steady  for  years, 
86,  88-90.  The  Board  has  little  information  about 
foreign  prices,  some  of  which  arc  given  in  Gterman 
monthly  acounts,  91-95.  The  price  of  English  beef  has 
increased  loss  compared  with  American  in  1908,  216, 
217.  In  the  case  of  the  average  price  per  hundred- 
weight of  cattle  in  English  markets  obtained  from 
figures  collected  under  statute,  96-100,  there  is  a  very 
»t*'ady  average  in  these  prices,  104.  and  Newcastle  and 
I/ondon  rank  highest.  101-103,  due  probably  to  the 
better  class  of  cattle  in  these  places,  188.  Prices  of 
fat  stock  and  dead  meat  (1877-1907),  obtained  from  the 
agricultural  returns,  106-110,  211-214,  show  that  the 
average  price  of  all  the  meat  sold  varies  much  less  than 
that  of  standard  qualitie.s,  possibly  owing  to  consumer 
buying  cheaper  quality  as  price  rises,  207-210. 

Number  of  live  stock  in  T'nited  Kingdom  (Table  5), 
111:  Cattle  have  increased  since  1877,  and  at  present 
(October,  1908)  the  number  is  a  maximum,  111-118. 
and  has  hardly  varied  in  last  ten  years,  190.  Sheep 
have  not  declined  in  the  United  Kingdom  as  much  as 
elsewhere;  they  are  subject  to  the  fluctuation  in  the 
price  of  wool,  119-126.  Pigs  have  increased  in  Great 
Britain,  but  decreased  in  Ireland,  128,  193-196.   Taking 


the  number  of  live  stock  for  all  countries,  132,  the  only 
reliable  United  States  figures  are  those  for  census 
years,  and  they  show  a  normal  increase  in  cattle  up  to 
1900,  though  there  is  a  rumoured  shortage  at  present, 
132-154.  There  is  a  decline  in  Australia  due  to  tlie 
climate,  155,  156,  and  a  steady  increase  in  New 
Zealand,  157.  Belgium  carries  three  times  as  many 
cattle  per  acre  as  Ireland,  191,  192.  The  largest 
number  of  sheep  are  in  Australia,  followed  by  the 
Argentine,  160;  there  is  no  decrease  in  the  United 
States,  161-163,  while  there  was  a  rise  last  year  in 
Now  Zealand,  201a-203.  The  largest  number  of  pigs 
are  in  tlie  United  States,  164-166. 

Meat  production  of  the  United  Kingdom,  estimated 
by  the  Royal  Statistical  Society's  methods,  167,  168, 
'/<M,  201 ;  the  production  has  been  fairly  stationary 
since  1893,  with  a  slight  increase  in  beef  and  veal,  for 
the  last  four  years  (1904:-1908),  169-172.  Pig-meat 
has  increased  to  a  greater  extent,  but  is  very  fluctuat- 
ing, 174,  175  (home  production  seeming  to  vary 
inversely  with  the  price,  X87),  and  mutton  has  remained 
practically  stationary,  176.  In  the  imports  of  meat, 
dead  and  alive,  180-182,  there  has  been  a  considerable 
rise  in  the  last  ten  years  (1898-1908),  182-184.  In 
comparing  the  percentage  of  the  home  supply  to  the 
total,  17?,  185,  there  has  been  a  decided  downward 
tendency,  177-179,  185,  186. 


3.  Mr.  GEORGE  GOODSIR  is  a  partner  in  Weddel 
&  Co.,  222,  223,  394U-396,  who  are  agents  fur 
freezing  companies,  421-427,  and  have  no  interest 
in  any  of  the  American  firms,  428-430. 

Witness  estimates  that  more  than  70  per  cent,  of 
the  meat  sold  at  Smithfield  is  imported,  344-348 ; 
United  States  and  Canada  are  the  only  shippers  of 
live  cattle,  227-230,  of  which  67,000  tons  went  to 
Smithfield  out  of  the  150,000  tons  shipped  to  England 
in  1907,  254-258;  some  of  the  American  cattle  firms 
also  send  chilled  beef  here,  231-233,  and  a  smaller 
quantity  of  this  comes  from  the  South  American 
freezing  companies,  234,  235,  and  fetches  as  good  prices 
as  ordinary  English,  though  not  so  good  as  Scotcli, 
353-356.  New  Zealand  and  Australia  send  beef, 
mutton  and  lamb,  hard  frozen,  241,  249-253,  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  former  country  being  largely  sold  on 
"grading"  before  arrival,  299-302. 

The  large  American  firms  used  to  hold  meetings  pre- 
sumably to  arrange  prices,  but  in  witness's  opinion 
these  were  stopped  owing  to  the  South  American  com- 
petition, and  he  is  unaware  of  any  such  agreement  at 
present,  262-271,  338-343,  466,  407,  and  thinks  that 
the  four  large  American  firms  are  in  a  less  secure  posi- 
tion than  was  the  case  two  years  ago,  398-404,  407,  408, 
althougli  he  still  fears  the  tendency  of  these  firms  h> 
obtain  a  similar  position  to  that  held  in  Americ.-i. 
419,  420.  They  now  seem  to  control  to  a  certain  extent 
the  price  of  "  States  "  beef,  358-360,  which  all  comi-. 
for  the  five  firms,  275-277,  279,  280,  and  this  coven- 
one-third  of  the  whole  Smithfield  meat  supply,  307-314, 
though  they  have  no  control  over  the  home  portion, 
288,  289. 

In  Smithfield  market  there  are  25  shops,  for  whicli 
very  high  prices  have  been  paid  in  some  instances, 
openly  owned  by  the  American  firms,  366-373,  405. 
406,  409,  410,  400-464,  477-480,  484.  AU  the  prin- 
cipals of  the  American  firms  in  Smithfield  are 
Americans,  374-377. 

The  Argentine  supply  is  not  under  North  American 
control  with  one  exception  (Swift,  La  Plata),  236-239 
243-248,  281-283,  467-481,  and  although  u  ct>rtain 
"controlling  combination"  is  affected  by  the  three 
largest  Argentine  firms,  there  is  no  real  control  over 
prices,  290-293,  357. 

There  is  no  combination  or  control  with  regard  to 
the  Australian  and  New  Zealand  imports,  294-298 
321-324,  361. 

Smithfield  prices  fluctuate  more  than  the  provinci.il 
ones,  this  being  due  not  to  combination  but  to  the  keener 
competition,  272,  273,  366.  The  prices  of  provincial 
supply  of  American  meat  are  mainly  determined  from 
Smithfield,  273,  274,  and  the  American  firms  have  a 
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oextaia  control  over  tko  provincial  markets,  315-^20. 
Increased  prices  this  year  are  priucipaily  due  to  the 
increased  American  home  demand  ana  also  to  genorai 
bliurtage  ol  meat,  -131-444,  though  writnesa  admiis  that 
no  reai  knowledge  ol  the  American  supply  iiud  dLiiiaiid 
can  be  obtainea,  481-483. 

The  American  companies  supply  retailers  only,  by 
means  of  wholesale  depots  in  ail  the  large  towns  m 
England,  325-334,  446-4di!,  and  witness  has  heard  ol' 
the  existence  of  a  'black  list"  which  would  prevent 
further  supplies  going  to  unsatisfactory  retailers, 
though  he  cannot  speaK;  positively  about  it,  334,  335, 
4l2-4i8,  4o3-45d.  iSelscJn  and  iiastman  are  English 
linns,  385-389,  472-474. 

With  regard  to  the  supposed  preferential  railroad 
rates  obtained  by  the  American  firms  for  meat  and 
cattle,  witness  thinks  that  any  other  firms  could 
obtain  the  same  rates  by  sending  equal  quantities, 
'dim,  337,  390-393,  485-48/. 


4.  Mb.  STEPHEN  JOHN  SPURLING  is  a  member 
of  the  London  Stock  Exchange,  490-500,  and  is 
not  in  the  meat  trade,   17b4a. 

A  Committee  appoiut«id  by  the  United  States  Senate 
in  1890  reported  that  four  Chicago  firms  (Armour, 
Swift,  Morris  and  Hammond)  had  combined  to  fix 
prices  of  beef  and  cattle  for  the  whole  country,  through 
Chicago;  they  had  also  opened  shops  and  undersold 
the  small  butchers,  502-5U5,  513,  6/9.  These  firms 
(known  as  the  "big  four")  amalgamated  a  number  of 
smaller  houses  into  the  National  Packing  Company, 
514-510,  for  which  the  Central  Trust  Company  ^  of 
Chicago  was  formed  as  a  "financial  agency,"  517-522, 
081.  An  injunction,  granted  against  tliftse  firms  by 
Jutlgti  Gro-sscup  in  IMS,  was  confirmed  on  appeal, 
500-511,  although  in  1904  tliey  were  nominally  fined 
for  infringing  the  American  Anti-Trust  Law,  511,  512, 
555.  An  inquiry  was  held  and  a  report,  alleged  by 
witness  to  be  inadequate,  was  issued  by  Mr.  Garfield 
in  .\m«rica,  5.52,  553,  056,  657,  1885,  1886. 

Swift  bought  the  Corner  Stone  Tavern  in  1891,  and 
in  1901  bought  shops  in  Smithfield  for  very  large  prices, 
574-577,  706-708,  and  replaced  British  salesmen  by 
Americans,  711-713,  1866-1870.  Later  on  the  Trust 
used  to  hold  meetings  and  fix  the  price  of  beef  every 
morning,  575,  582-584,  714,  1774,  1836,  1837  (though 
witness  thinks  these  have  ceased  since  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  present  Committee,  585,  586,  715,  716, 
1775).  The  Trust  controlled  the  live  cattle  supply 
because  (owing  to  the  final  stopping  of  live  cattle  impor- 
tation from  Argentina  in  1903,  525,  526)  the  only  com- 
p<>titors  were  Canadian  firms,  over  which  the  "Trust" 
obtained  control  by  chartering  all  the  vessels  suitable 
for  cattle  themselves,  and  also  by  buying  cattle  in 
Canada,  etc.,  527-530,  658,  659,  682-685,  and  by  means 
of  the  shops  in  Smithfield  they  also  controlled  to  a 
large  extent  the  distribution  of  beef,  578-581,  687. 

They  then  started  selling  beef  in  the  provinces  retail 
direct  off  the  refrigerating  cars  (which  were  probably 
their  own  property)  on  the  railroads,  624-626,  677,  678  ; 
this  being  stopped,  627,  628,  they  started  retail  shops 
in  the  North  of  England,  629,  and  wholesale  dep6ts 
all  over  the  country,  in  some  of  which  the  meat  is  sold 
retail  on  Saturday  nights  at  prices  impossible  to  the 
local  butchers,  630-635,  729,   1865. 

Chilled  beef  now  began  to  be  imported  extensively 
from  Argentina  and  to  compete  with  the  American 
"  Trust  "  product,  -532,  533,  and  the  Board  of  Agricul- 
ture figures  show  that  from  1902-1906  the  prices  of 
American  and  Argentine  chilled  beef  fell,  tliough  the 
price  of  cattle  in  Argentina  rose,  this  being,  in  wit- 
ness' opinion,  engineered  by  the  "Beef  Trust"  to 
obtain  control  of  the  Argentine  supply,  534-551,  691- 
694,  1798,  1799;  in  pursuance  of  this  object  the  La 
Plata  Company  was  purchased  by  Swift,  554,  and 
Morris  obtained  an  option  over  the  La  Blanca,  556- 
5.57,  695,  696,  while  Armour  acquired  large  interests 
in  the  Smithfield  and  Argentine  Meat  Company  and 
the  Figorifico  Argentino,  558,  1773.  Witness  quotes 
an  assertion  by  the  chairman  of  the  River  Plate  Meat 
Company  that  some  form  of  agreement  to  regulate 
exports  was  necessary  in  the  frozen  meat  trade,  from 
which  witness  seems  to  infer  that  a  combination  witli 
the  Frozen  Meat  Trade  Association  was  contemplated, 
1805-1809,  which  association  Armour  and  Swift  have 
recently  joined,  he  presumes  for  the  purpose  of  further 
controlling  prices,  659-562,  660,  661,  689,  696-699, 
1838,  1842-1847,  which  view  is  also  held  by  Mr.  Hill, 


the  Smithfield  banker,  1809-1819.  The  reason  given 
was  that  combination  with  the  association  would  assist 
these  firms  to  overcome  the  Local  Government  Board 
pi'ohibition  of  boxed  boneless  beef,  much  of  which  was 
condemned  by  that  department,   1878,  1879. 

The  Mexican  National  Packing  Company  is  an 
American  Company  owned  by  Chicago  and  English 
tirms,  and  there  is  a  monopoly  for  the  use  of  freezing 
plant  in  Brazil,  which  monopoly  witness  has  reason 
to  believe  was  bought  by  the  Trust.  The  company  does 
not  at  present  export  meat  to  England,  563-571,  662, 
700-705,   1789,  1819-1825. 

in  Uruguay  and  Venezuela,  Cudahy  and  Libby 
(both  Trust  firms)  have  large  interests,  572,  573,  680, 
1787,   1788,   1740,   1826-1828,   1848-1850. 

Witness  also  reads  extracts  from  the  "  Times,''  etc., 
showing  that  whole  shiploads  of  Argentine  beef  have 
been  bought  by  the  Trust  firms  so  as  to  enable  them 
to  control  prices,  1770-1773. 

The  statement  that  the  Trust  policy  has  been  to 
ship  fewer  cattle  and  more  chilled  beef  (598-604,  723, 
724,  1851-1854)  depended  largely  on  witness'  conten- 
tion that  the  "big  four"  are  obtaining  control  over 
the  Argentine  supplies,  1765,  1829-1835. 

Witness  states  that  three-quarters  of  the  Smithfield 
salesmen  have  to  buy  their  meat  from  Trust  firms 
and  put  it  in  their  stalls,  where  it  deteriorates  if  not 
sold,  whereas  the  Trust  firms  sell  only  on  sample  and 
keep  their  meat  in  cold  storage  until  sold,  1887-1890. 
The  Trust  control  the  supply  of  chilled  meat  to  retailers 
all  over  the  country,  and  witness  alleges  an  instance 
of  raising  prices  against  a  buyer,  578-581,  587-594. 
If  the  retailers  are  late  in  payment  they  are  put  on  a 
"  black  list  "  and  will  be  entirely  cut  off  from  supplies, 
of  which  witness  offers  to  produce  a  concrete  case, 
636-641,  728,  1781-1786,  1839-1842.  He  also  gives  an 
instance  of  a  provincial  butcher's  shop  now  stated  to 
be  owned  by  a  Trust  firm,  1862-1864. 

The  Trust  land  cattle  at  Deptford  and,  instead  of 
killing  them  on  the  market,  kill  them  in  lairages  there 
and  put  the  beef  into  cold  storage  for  their  own  sale, 
620-623,   665-669,   675,   676,   1776-1780. 

The  London  and  North- Western  Railway  Company 
have  granted  special  rates  to  Trust  firms  under  threat 
of  their  using  another  route,  642-644.  At  Southampton 
the  London  and  South- Western  Railway  Company  built 
special  lairages  and  cold  storage,  which  were  all  re- 
moved when  the  railway  company  refused  the  lower 
rates  asked  by  the  Trust  firms,  645-647,  685,  687, 
731,   732. 

The  best  American  chilled  beef  fetches  better  prices 
than  English,  671-674,  1780,  and  the  American  cattle 
killed  at  English  ports  are  sold  as  English  beef,  608, 
609,  670,  of  which  the  prices  have  not  risen  as  com- 
pared with  those  of  American  beef,  727,  though  real 
comparison  is  difficult  since  the  figures  given  relate  to 
different  cuts,  725,  726.  It  is  possible  that  Trust  firms 
occasionally  lose  money  on  cattle  imported  here,  and 
make  this  up  by  increasing  the  prices  in  the  United 
States,  717,  718.  Witness  has  never  heard  of  Trust 
firms  underselling  each  other,   1880-1884. 


5.  Mr.  ROBERT  J.  WILSON  and  (6)  Me.  ISAAC  M 
HODGKINSON.  —  Mr.     Wilson    is     managing! 
director,  and  Mr.  Hodykinson  manager  of  the  fresh 
meat    and    live    stock    department,    of    Messrs. 
Armour,  Ltd.,  in  England,  733-735. 

Mr.  Hodgkinson. — Armour's  import  only  United 
States  cattle  and  dressed  beef,  737,  738,  850,  851,  1128, 
and  buy  Argentine  chilled  and  frozen  beef  specula- 
tively, 855,  857,  but  no  British,  856.  (Mr.  Wilsm 
concurs,  739,  740,  1139-1141).  Their  business  in 
chilled  beef  is  declining  owing  to  Argentine  competi- 
tion, and  live  cattle  remain  stationary,  798-800,  860- 
862.  Mr.  Wilson  concurs,  755,  810,  867,  868,  1130, 
and  states  that  being  small  shippers  of  fresh  beef  they 
have  little  influence  on  markets,  1064,  having,  during 
high  prices,  lost  money,  944,  1065. 

Mr.  Hodc/kinson. — The  firm's  only  connection  is  with 
Armour  &  Co.,  of  America,  1040.  Mr.  Wilsmi :  It  is  a 
private  joint  stock  company,  1131-1135,  with  Mr. 
Armour  as  practically  the  sole  shareholder,  1142,  1143. 

Mr.  Hodgkinson. — The  American  firm  sends  beef  to 
their  order,  1152,  1163,  1159,  and  cattle  for  sale  on 
commission,  1158,  buying  without  combination  as  to 
price,  1161a-1165,  and  usually  in  the  market,  1165, 
1157,  1160,  1161. 

Mr.  Wilson. — Armour's  are  free  from  combination 
or  control  in  England  in  their  shipments  of  live  caftla 
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«iid  beef,  757-700,  7&2,  839,  1058-1063,  though  a 
friendly  understAndiuK  exists  among  American 
|iackcr»,  "GO,  and  possioly  licre  owing  to  the  perish- 
able nature  of  their  goods,  7(>2,  7(i3.  Mr.  llodijkinaon 
foni-urs.  rt7H->W0.  Hr.  H'tljit/n  believes  there  has  never 
be«-n  an,vtliing  in  the  nature  of  a  Trust  on  this  side, 
'  RJ0-H38,'  WiV-y^U,  tiiough  casual  consultations  were 
'  formerly  luld  by  the  large  firms,  839-843,  912-915, 
1050-1057 ;  nor  Ls  then?  an  understanding  as  to  the 
selection  of  provincial  markets,  1145-1147.  (Mr. 
Hotlijhinsiiii.)  Nor  for  Armour's  to  abstain  from  the 
Canadian  trade,  1125).  .\rmour,  Swift  and  Morris  hold 
stock  in  the  National  I'acking  Co.,  but  nevertheless 
compete  with  each  other  and  with  the  company^.  765- 
773.  He  believes  the  injunction  against  the  Trust 
has  been  observed  in  America,  7G1,  936-938. 

Mr.  Wilwn. — .Armour  joined  the  Frozen  Meat  Trade 
.\ssociation  nwrely  to  obtain  better  trade  informa- 
tion, 749-751,  1043-1045.  Witness  is  not  aware  that 
that  association  regulates  quantities  to  be  marketed, 
930-932. 

Mr.  Hoilgkinson . — .\rmour's  run  freight  space  for 
rattle  yearly  with  the  Thompson  Line,  787-789,  871, 
873,  which  they  sometimes  sublet  to  Canadian  firms, 
786,  790-794.  They  formerly  had  similar  contracts  for 
chill-id  beet,  etc.,  "798,  8(J1,  802,  1123-1125.  Neither 
witm^ss  has  heard  of  prices  being  lowered  to  prevent 
iiuli'pendent  consignments,  962,  963.  Mr.  Wilson. — 
No  agreement  exists  among  packers  as  to  lines  or  ports 
to  hi  used,  1120-1122. 

Mr.  n"i7»iH.— In  Smithfield,  Armour's  hold  on 
weeklv  tenancy  only  four  shops.  830,  831,  835,  1081- 
1083,  "which  are  airwholesale,  1073-1076.  Mr.  Hodq- 
kinson  concurs,  953-959,  1077-1079,  and  states  that 
about  5  per  cent,  only  of  Smithfield  shops  are  tenanted 
by  Americans,  843,  844,  1101,  as  the  result  of  diffi- 
culties with  commission  agents,  844-849.  {Mr.  Wilson.) 
Which  is  also  the  reason  for  Armour's  undertaking 
some  of  their  own  sales,  907-909,  971,  972,  1102-1108. 
Mr.  Hodiikinson.— There  has  been  no  decrease  in  com- 
mission on  sales  of  chilled  beef  in  recent  times,  889- 
892«,  910,  911. 

Deptford  Market  is  not  controlled  by  the  with- 
holding of  cattle  by  American  importers,  777-785,  978, 
1018,  114&-1150.  Mr.  Wilson  concurs,  989-991,  1006, 
1013-1018. 

Mr.  Wilton  does  not  think  a  black  list  is  arranged 
among  the  packers,  though  protection  against  bad 
debts  by  mutual  information  is  possible,  774-776,  916, 
917.  He  knows  of  no  firms  ruined  through  supplies 
being  stopped,  944,  1019,  1020,  1023-1027.  Mr. 
Hodfikinson  concurs,  1021,  1022. 

Mr  Tri/,so;i.— Their  provincial  trade  is  carried  on  by 
small  wholesale  dep6ts,  807,  808,  1088,  and  selling 
direct  from  refrigerator  cars  has  been  discontinued,  807, 
949-952.  Mr.  Hodgkinson. — They  sell  through  salary 
branches  and  commission  houses,  all  wholesale,  808, 
811-818.  Bt>ef  ex-ship  is. generally  bought  by  other 
larae  companies,  874,  875. 

Other  firms  could  obtain  the  same  railway  rates  as 
Armour's  by  shipping  equal  quantities,  922^24.  Mr. 
Wilson  concurs,  1144.  He  does  not  think  that  a  refusal 
of  sufficient  rebate  to  packers  was  the  cause  of  railway 
company's  failure  to  induce  cattle  shipments  at  South- 
ampton, 901-904,  945-948,  1028-1035,  and  Armour's 
'  were  not  instrumental  in  starting  cold  storage  there, 
89J).  .Armour's  have  no  interest  in  the  International 
Cold  Storage  Co.  beyond   using  their  lairages,    1036- 

Mr.  Hodgkinson. — In  witness'  opinion  the  increased 
prices  paid  for  States  beef  are  due  to  a  shortage  in 
America,  821-826,  caused  mainly  by  higher  prices  of 
rattle  forxl,  894,  and  the  financial  crisis,  895-«98,  1118. 
Mr.  Wihnn  offers  to  produce  figures  to  show  a  similar 
rise  in  the  prices  paid  for  live  cattle,  1111-1116.  He 
concurs  as  to  shortage,  1089-1092,  1109,  and  denies 
manipulation  by  a  Trust  in  America,  1096,  1099.  He 
is  not  aware  of  a  systematic  rise  in  cattle  and  decline 
in  meat  prices  for  last  four  years,  1097,  1098.  Mr. 
Hodijkin.vm. — Prices  of  Argentine  beef  have  also  gone 
up  greatly  in  1908,  825ii,  827,  although  supplies  from 
Argentina  have  been  increasing,  893,  and  there  has 
been  a  nearly  corresponding  ri.se  in  English  beef,  918- 
921.  Mr.  Wilson. — They  are  apparently  lower  in 
I/)ndon  as  selected  grades  are  not  exclusively  required 
there  as  in  some  provincial  wntres,  805,  806.  Mr. 
Hodgkinson  concurs,  882. 


7.  Mil.  JOHN  CAR{IEGIE  and  (8)  Ma.  JAMES 
liAXTER. — Mr.  Cameyie  is  convener  of  the 
Markets  Committee  of  Dundee  Corporation,  1166. 
and  M ; .  Baxter  is  Superintendent  of  Markets  and 
Slaughter  Houses,  1167. 

Explanation  of  the  general  state  of  the  live  cattle 
market  at  Dundee  from  1904-1908,  showing  that  fat 
sheep  have  increased  and  fat  cattle  have  tendency  to 
decrease,  while  prices,  amongst  first  quality  cattle  only, 
show  an  increase  since  middle  of  1907  (Carnegie), 
11(18-1188. 

In  the  dead  meat  market  there  has  been  a  decrease 
in  demand  and  a  rise  in  price  of  American  chilled 
beef,  1202,  1214,  1221,  1222.  The  increase  in  total 
quantity  of  U.S.A.  imports  is  due  to  the  greater 
demand  for  boned  beef,  whose  price  has  remained 
steadier,  1202-1208,  1225-1228  (Baxter),  1302-1304. 
There  lias  been  an  increase  in  port-killed  meat 
(Carnegie),  1196-1199,  1220,  and  in  Argentine  frozen 
and  Colonial  boned  meat,  1210-1213,  which  latter  have 
remained  fairly  steady  in  price,   1223,   1233-1235. 

Eighty  per  cent,  of  the  meat  sold  in  Dundee  is  home 
killed,  1191-1195,  so  that  any  American  combination 
could  not  seriously  affect  the  market  (Baxter),  1284- 
1290,  1299,  1300,  1333,  1334,  1348-1351.  Witness  states 
that  the  American  firms  fix  a  price  list  which  is  rigidly 
adhered  to  by  all  except  Cudahy,  whose  prices,  given 
through  his  agent,  Magnus  Elder,  are  more  elastic 
(Carnegie),  1243-1246,  1254  (Carnegie  and  Baxter), 
1268-1274.  This  price  list  rules  for  all  Scottish  towns 
(Baxter),  1352-1358.  Americans  have  a  certain  advant- 
age over  homo  farmers  in  Dundee  in  the  way  of  cold 
storage  which  enables  them  to  wait  for  the  best  market, 
1323-1327,   1343,   1344. 

Witness  thinks  that  the  rise  in  price  of  home-fed 
beef  this  year  is  due  to  shortage  in  supply,  1277-1279, 
and  the  general  opinion  is  that  the  same  reason  in 
America  has  caused  tho  rise  in  chilled  beef  prices, 
1281-1283,   1296-1298. 

The  prices  of  Argentine  frozen  meat  are  also  fixed 
before  it  is  put  on  the  market,  though  they  are  more 
elastic  than  American  (Carnegie  and  Baxter),  1252- 
1267.  Their  supplies  come  from  the  River  Plate  Com- 
pany and  the  Swift-owned  La  Plata  Company  (Baxter), 
1256-1262. 


9.  Mr.  L.  J.  WOODRUFF  is  director  and  secretary 
of  the  Swift  Beef  Company,  registered  in  England, 
but  in  which  most  of  the  shares  are  held  by 
Messrs.   Swift,  of  America,  1369-1372,   1537-1540. 

Ill  witness'  opinion  the  American  firms  selling  meat 
in  this  country  are  friendly  but  distinctly  competitive, 
1374-1379,  1386,  1572,  1619,  and  although  meetings 
were  formerly  held  they  were  only  used  to  discuss  trade 
questions  and  sometimes  to  arrange  mutually  con- 
venient days  for  marketing  their  beef,  but  never  for 
the  purpose  of  fixing  prices,  1387-1400,  1635-1640.  He 
has  no  knowledge  of  the  existence  of  a  Trust  in 
America,  1380,  1381,  1498,  1499,  1546-1558,  1672-1577, 
1616-1619. 

The  only  action  taken  by  Swift's  with  regard  to 
fixing  prices  is  that  of  telephoning  each  morning  to 
their  provincial  agents  and  instructing  them  as  to  tho 
price  of  beef  in  Smithfield  that  day  in  order  to  obtain 
approximately  that  price  plus  the  freight  to  the  par- 
ticular town ;  the  agents  vary  this  price  at  their  own 
discretion,  1401-1408,  1456-1466,  1640-1642.  These 
prices  are  based  on  a  general  view  of  the  market  and 
are  not  in  any  way  uniform  or  comparable  with  those 
of  other  firms,  1643-1660.  Swift's  have  about  50 
branches  in  the  United  Kingdom  selling  only  whole- 
sale, and  not  competing  with  or  underselling  local 
butchers,  1417-1421,  1515-1527. 

The  supplies  of  meat  depend  on  the  supply  and 
demand  in  the  country  from  which  shipments  are  made 
and  the  amount  of  freight  space  run  by  a  firm  ;  sub- 
letting of  space  is  seldom  possible,  as  conditions  affect 
all  shippers  alike,  1411-1413.  Witness'  firm  run  no 
freight  space  from  Canada,  1472,  and  he  cannot  believe 
that  only  "  Trust "  cattle  are  shipped  from  there, 
1560-1563. 

Recent  rise  in  price  of  beef  is  chiefly  due  to  short 
corn  crop  in  .\merica  in  1907,  1414,  1415.  Witness 
pays  little  attention  to  price  of  English  beef,  although 
he  is  aware  that  American  sometimes  fetches  better 
prices  than  English,  which  he  attributes  to  supply  and 
demand  and  the  fact  that  good  chilled  beef  is  better 
than  the  same  quality  fresh  beef,   1660-1679. 


DIGEST     OF     EVIDENCE    OF     EACH    WITNESS. 
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The  Swift  Company  acquired  a  controlling  interest 
in  the  La  Plata  Company  in  1907,  merely  to  obtain 
an  additional  source  for  their  supply  of  chilled  beef 
and  not  with  the  idea  of  a  Trust  control  over  Argentine 
competition,  1425-1429,  1473-1476,  1528-1531,  1566- 
1571,  and  he  denies  that  in  1903  attempts  were  made 
by  Swift  to  raise  price  of  cattle  in  Argentina  and  pre- 
vent competition,  1578-1589,  which  still  prevails  and 
materially  tends  to  lower  prices,  1605-1614.  His  firm 
joined  the  Frozen  Meat  Trade  Association  simply  to 
obtain  information  about  supplies,  1477,  1591-1601. 

Witness  denies  that  a  "black  list"  of  undesirable 
firms  is  circulated  amongst  the  American  packers  in 
England;  they  may  ask  each  other  for  trade  informa- 
tion respecting  customers,  but  merely  as  a  justifiable 
protection  against  baJ  debts,  1432-1441,  1724-1731. 

Railway  rates  obtained  by  the  Swift  Company  have 
always  been  the  same,  and  no  rebates  of  any  kind  are 
obtained  bv  them,  nor  do  they  own  anj  freight  cars 
themselves,"  1445-1447,  1708-1711.  The  failure  of 
Southampton  as  a  cattle  port  was  not  due  to  dis- 
agreement between  the  South-AVestern  Railway  Com- 
pany and  American  firms  as  to  rates,  1532-1538,  1720- 
1723.  Sales  of  meat  from  refrigerator  cars  were 
stopped  when  objected  to  by  railway  companies, 
1712-1715. 

Swift's  hold  six  stalls,  all  bearing  their  name,  in 
Smithfield  market  as  ordinary  tenants,  a  premium 
having  been  paid  in  one  case  and  the  goodwill  having 
been  bought  in  the  others ;  they  do  practically  all  their 
own  selling  owing  to  difficulties  with  commission 
agents,  and  only  occasionally  sell  through  Curry  or 
Hammond,   1484-1496,   1629-1634. 

Witness  denies  that  the  American  firms  systematically 
withhold  cattle  from  sale  at  Deptford,  but  they  do 
exercise  their  right  to  choose  the  most  favourable 
market  days  within  the  time  allowed  after  arrival, 
1444.  1.514,  1680-1696.  In  the  case  of  dead  meat  they 
can  only  store  for  24  hours  in  Deptford,  1505-1511. 
Witness  explains  the  result  of  a  "  sheep  ring  "  forma- 
tion at  Deptford,  1698-1706. 

Swift's  do  not  ship  hides  back  to  America  from 
Deptford  or  Birkenhead,  but  they  sell  some  hides  to 
Canada  from  the  latter  port,  1737-1741. 


The  Argentine  supply  is  yielding  to  American  con- 
trol, concomitantly  with  the  increasing  Argentine 
trade,  1911-1917,  1994-1999,  but  there  still  exists  a 
degree  of  understanding  between  the  "  old  shippers  " — 
Nelsons,  Sansinena,  and  the  River  Plate  Company — 
though  this  does  not  extend  to  more  recent  firms,  1918, 
1919.  There  is  no  combination  in  New  Zealand  or 
Australia,  1920,  1921. 


10.  Mb.  J.  .J.  THOMSON  is  managing  director  of 
Messrs.  Eastmans,  Ltd.,  1892;  retail  salesman, 
1893. 

Witness  shares  the  opinion  of  the  trade  that  a  com- 
bination exists  among  shippers  of  States  cattle  and 
chilled  meat  for  mutual  protection  and  the  regulation 
of  quantities  shipped,  and  prices  for  this  country, 
1895,  1939,  1940,  1952-1955 ;  but,  seeing  the  perishable 
nature  of  the  goods,  he  considers  this  justifiable,  1894, 
1941.  The  profits  are  not  large,  and  the  extensive 
American  business  alom-  makes  these  shipments  of 
chilled  meat  possible,  1895,  1903,  1970-1976,  1993,  2006- 
2013,  2019,  2033-2038.  The  "big  four"  are  supreme 
in  the  States,  competition  having  become  impossible, 
1930-1933,  19.56-1963,  1973,  1974,  2071-2075;  railway 
rebates  are  commonly  granted,  1964,  and  tlie  buying 
prices  of  stock  are  possibly  fixed  by  them,  1965-1970, 
2014-2017  ;  but  the  public  are  thus  benefited  by  low 
ptioes,  1970-1972,  2021.  He  considers  the  retail  trade 
profitable  in  the  States,  2022-2024.  The  rise  in 
American  prices  was  probably  due  entirely  to  a  short- 
age of  supply  there,  due  to  a  poor  maize  crop,  and 
the  financial  crisis,  1896-1898,  1923-1929,  2049-2051 ; 
the  higher  prices  paid  here  for  American  meat  are  due 
to  the  superior  cuts  obtainable  from  it,   1977-1982. 

The  acquisition  of  stalls  at  Smithfield  by  American 
shippers  was  for  the  purpose  of  eliminating  commission 
sales,  but  they  are  not  likely  to  be  multiplied,  1899- 
1903,  1976,  1983-1985.  The  Americans  have,  however, 
many  wholesale  agents  throughout  the  country,  1904- 
1910,  who  are  informed  daily  by  telegraph  of  the  ruling 
prices,  1941-1943,  which  are  subject  to  usual  com- 
mercial fluctuations,  1922,  1944-1952.  These  holdings 
permit  of  a  certain  influence  on  prices,  but  not  to  the 
extent  of  deliberate  fixing,  1900,  1948-1951,  2067-2069. 
They  have  also  an  advantage  over  English  salesmen  in 
superior  cold  storage  facilities,  1987-1992,  2000,  2001. 
About  75  per  cent,  of  the  meat  sold  at  Smithfield  is 
foreign,   2027,  2028. 

Witness  does  not  think  steamship  space  is 
monopolised  by  the  packers,  but  believes  the  combina- 
tion controls  shipments,  193.5-1938,  1956 ;  short  ship- 
ments are  only  made  to  avoid  losses,  1957. 
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11.  Mb.  G.  M.  hall. — Witness  was  manager  of  the 
La  Plata  Cold  Storage  Co.  from  1904  to  1508, 
2549,  2551,  2642 ;  he  is  now  connected  with  Messrs. 
William  Weddel  &  Co.,  2550. 

Witness  hands  in  a  list  of  the  seven  firms  in  Argen- 
tina who  slaughter  stock  and  export  meat,  2552 ;  there 
are  also  one  in  Uruguay  shipping  equal  quantities  of 
frozen  beef  and  mutton,  and  two  in  the  Straits  of 
Magellan  shipping  only  frozen  mutton,  2553-2555.  He 
hands  in  a  table  exhibiting  progress  of  shipments  from 
Argentina — this  began  in  1883  with  frozen  mutton,  as 
live  cattle  were  tlien  received ;  in  1900  frozen  and 
chilled  beef  was  exported,  and  since  then  the  trade  has 
increased  rapidly  and  quality  improved,  2556-2567, 
2643,  2644. 

There  is  no  combination  amongst  freezing  companies, 
nor  regulation  of  prices,  2578-2580,  2586,  2634-2638, 
2708-2713,  2715-2717.  Meetings  are  still  held  between 
the  River  Plate  Co.,  Sansinena  and  Nelsons,  but  any 
control  of  prices  by  them  is  impossible,  2581-2584, 
2604-2614,  2692-2694,  2714.  This  connection  might 
facilitate  an  understanding  if  American  firms  enter 
the  Argentine,  2612-2614.  Witness  thinks  the  buying 
up  of  either  of  the  three  improbable,  2615,  but  he  has 
heard  rumours  of  negotiations  between  Morris,  Swift, 
Armour  and  Sulzberger,  and  La  Blanca  and  Frigorifico 
Argentine,  2587-2590,  2615,  2726-2732.  Swift's  prac- 
tically own  the  La  Plata  Co.,  having  bought  from  the 
South  African  Dutch  founders,  2597-2603,  2628-2629a, 
2722-2725.  The  headquarters  are  still  nominally  in 
Cape  Town,  2601,  2602,  2690,  2691.  American 
packers  had  not,  previous  to  this,  bought  cattle  in  the 
Argentine  or  in  Uruguay,  2621-2624,  2733. 

The  Frozen  Meat  Association  exists  to  send  out 
authoritative  prices  of  produce  sold  ;  it  is  not  a  trading 
combination,  and  does  not  regulate  supplies ;  member- 
ship is  general  to  all  large  salesmen,  2695-2707,  and 
includes  Weddel,  Swift  and  Armour,  2701,  2702.  There 
is  a  saving  to  producers  on  shipments  of  chilled  beef 
over  live  cattle  of  about  £5  per  head,  2616-2620,  2667, 
2668,  2678-2684. 

The  prohibition  of  Argentine  live  cattle  has  not,  in 
witness'  opinion,  strengthened  the  Trust  in  English 
markets,  2685,  2686,  but  tends  to  the  advantage  of  the 
Argentine  frozen  meat  companies,  2687-2689.  In  order 
to  encourage  this  trade  the  Government  passed 
refrigerating  machinery  into  the  country  free,  but 
witness  has  never  heard  of  any  direct  grant,  2639,  2640. 


12.  Mr.  W.  CHRISTOPHER  ROBINSON  is  a  sales.- 

man  in  Smithfield,  2284,  2285. 

Witness  gives  evidence  with  regard  to  the  adminis- 
tration and  unsatisfactory  system  of  transfer  of  stalls 
at  Smithfield,  and  the  buying  up  of  English  businesses 
by  American  firms  (who  trade  under  several  names)  at 
high  prices,  the  results  being  detrimental  to  consumer 
especially,  but  also  to  traders,  2288-2327,  2363-2420.   , 

Tlie  general  idea  in  the  market  is,  in  witness' 
opinion,  that  the  American  firms  work  in  'riendly 
association  and  without  competition  among  themselves, 
2328-2346,  and  it  is  pretty  well  known  that  they  hold 
meetings,  2347-2389,  and  have  a  "black  list"  which 
would  cut  off  supplies  from  any  trader  who  has 
offended  them,  2350-2354.  Witness  believes  thsy  are 
trying  to  extend  their  control  to  the  Argentine  trade 
through  Swift,  2358-2360. 


13.  Mr.  SAMUEL  WILLIAM  SHAKSPEAR  is  chief 

traffic  manager  of  the  Mersey  Docks  and  Harbour 
Board,  2421,  and  controls  the  Birkenhead  foreign 
animals'  wharf,  2422-2425. 

In  witness'  opinion  Birkenhead  is  an  open  market 
and  there  is  no  sign  of  combination  between  consignees, 
middlemen  and  traders,  2438-2442,  2457,  2458,  2516; 
he  mentions  the  names  of  chief  consignors  and  con- 
signees, and  explains  their  methods  of  obtaining  cattle, 
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M44-S4M,  3520-2533.  Swift.  Morris  and  Archer  and 
Sulsberger  import  about  half  the  total  number,  2520. 

The  American  firms  have  certainly  been  increasing 
their  importations,  until  1908,  which  has  shown  a 
decrease,  2408-2473,  and  a  rise  in  price  at  the  same 
time,  which  witnees  attributes  to  the  high  price  of 
cattle  in  America  preventing  their  profitable  sale  here, 
24.'il-24C«,  2459^2462,  2o30-2542. 

Witness  does  not  think  that  the  market  at  Birken- 
head is  manipulated  in  the  interests  of  the  American 
firms,  or  that  they  fix  a  price  for  their  products,  and 
he  has  heard  of  no  complaints  about  their  actions  from 
English  traders,  2475-2482.  He  cannot  believe  that 
prices  have  been  lowered  when  consignment.s  from  firms 
outnide  the  "Trust"  have  arrived,  2486-2494,  though 
he  has  heard  that  cattle  have  occasionally  been  im- 
ported and  sold  at  a  loss,  2485,  2480.  He  does  not 
think  cattle  are  ever  "  held  up  "  from  sale  by  American 
firms,  2512-2514. 

It  is  true  that  superior  carrying  facilities  from 
America  ensure  cattle  arriving  in  a  better  state  than 
those  from  Ireland,  2509-2511. 

Hides  are  principally  dealt  with  in  England,  though 
witness  is  only  sure  that  this  was  the  case  some  time 
ago,  2518,  2519,  2547,  2548. 

The  decrease  in  imports  from  Canada  is  probably  due 
to  bad  weather  there  and  resultant  loss  of  cattle,  2534- 
2537,  2542,  2543. 


14.  Councillor  J.  FITZGER.\LD  is  a  member  of 
Newcastle  Corporation  and  chairman  of  the 
Markets  Committee,  2077. 

Returns  of  number  of  cattle  in  Newcastle  market  at 
certain  dates  show  slight  diminution  from  1889-1907, 
which  he  attributes  to  increase  in  dead  meat  importa- 
tion, 2078-2083,  2119,  2131-2134. 

Withess  is  given  to  understand  in  his  Council  that 
three  American  firms  control  the  American  markets 
and  hold  weeklv  meetings  in  London  to  fix  prices, 
2083-2103,  2115-2129,  2135-2139. 


15.  Councillor  ADAM  TINDALL  is  a  member  of 
Newcastle  Corporation,  a  cattle  salesman,  and  a 
farmer  near  Newcastle,  2160-2163. 

Witness  acted  as  agent  for  Armour  in  Newcastle 
about  1905,  and  received  weekly  a  price  list  for  meat, 
from  which  he  was  not  allowed  to  depart  without  con- 
sultation with  the  agencies  for  Swift,  Hammond, 
Morris,  and  at  one  time  Cudahy,  2169-2180,  2205- 
2221,  2245a,  2271-2273,  2275,  2279-2283. 

About  10  per  cent,  of  the  meat  sold  in  Newcastle  is 
imported,  2182-2187,  and  witness  states  that  more  than 
half  of  this  is  South  American,  which  is  increasing  and 
will,  in  his  opinion,  eventuallv  replace  the  North 
American,  2192n-2195,  2204,  2230-2234,  2237,  2241. 

Witness  thinks  combination  is  confined  to  North 
American  firms,  though  perhaps  some  consultations  as 
to  price  are  held  between  the  South  Americans,  2189, 
2191,  2203,  2204,  2242-2245. 

The  operations  of  the  Beef  Trust  have  in  witness' 
opinion  been  detrimental  to  the  consumer  but  not  to 
the  traders,   2246-2251. 

The  rise  in  price  of  States  beef,  although  attributed 
to  shortage  in  supply,  is  ascribed  by  some  salesmen, 
etc.,    to   management   by   American  "importers,    2266- 

Prices  of  sheep  have  decreased  in  Newcastle  to  a 
greater  extent  than  those  of  cattle,  largely  owing  to 
depreciation  in  price  of  wool,  2235,  2236. 


16.  Mb.  H.  C.  CAMERON  is  produce  commissioner  of 
the  New  Zealand  Government,  2735,  2736,  repre- 
senting the  Department  of  Industries  and  Com- 
merce, 2823^7-2826,  2874,  2894,  2895. 
Froz.^n   mutton  and  lamb  and  some  beef  form  the 
chief  exports.     The  trade  is  in  the  hands  of  thirteen 
refrigerating  companies  (names  stated,   2761),   and  is 
practicallv  confined  to  home  shipments  (statistics  etc 
«iven),   2737-2743,   2786,    2787,   2827-2829,   2848-2852, 
2Sft7,  2888 ;  they  all  have  some  form  of  representation 
in   England,    2748-2753,    2763-2706,    2856-2858.      The 
only  Government  action  to  encourage  the  trade  was  a 
subsidy  on   the  first  shipment  in   1882,   2820,   and   a 
reduction  of  the  import  duty  on  English  refrigerating 
machinery,  2835,  2836,  2855;  the  railways  are  Govern- 
ment property,  and  no  rebates  are  given,  2837. 

An  attempt  has  been  made   to  co-ordinate  all   the 
frcer.ing  companies,  but  owing  to  the  opposition  of  the 


shareholders,  principally  farmers,  this  was  unsuccess- 
ful. Agreements  between  companies  in  certain 
districts,  however,  may  possibly  exist  to  fix  yearly 
prices,  2744-2747,  2811-2819,  2832,  2833,  2859,  2860, 
2886.  There  have  also  been  several  unsuccessful 
attempts  at  an  understanding  between  the  English 
i-epresentatives,  but  competition  still  exists,  2760, 
2767-2769.  North-American  interests  are  not  apparent, 
2754-2757,  and  competition  is  universal  with  other 
frozen  meat  countries,  2758,  2759,  2788,  2789.  The 
New  Zealand  frozen  beef  trade,  however,  being  small, 
depends  largely  on  the  prices  and  supplies  of  States 
and  Argentine  firms,  who  by  their  particular  business 
methods  have  gained  the  ascendancy  of  the  market, 
2776-2782,  283(J,  2831,  2847.  The  English  supplies  do 
not  affect  prices  for  mutton,  2861-28(S,  and  the  price 
of  wool  only  on  the  spot  in  New  Zealancl,  2871.  Fluc- 
tuations are  caused  by  tile  usual  variations  in  supply 
and  demand,  2776 ;  but,  owing  to  the  great  distance, 
these  fluctuations  do  not  affect  shipments,  2872,  2873, 
2875,  2876,  2882-2885,  2889-2893,  2896,  and  the  same 
reason  would  prevent  a  combination  in  New  Zealand 
obtaining  the  same  control  over  home  prices  as  have  the 
Americans,  2877-2882,  of  which  he  has,  however,  only 
hearsay  knowledge,  2791-2793.  (Details  of  prices, 
2770-2772,  2845,  2846). 

Experimental  shipments  of  chilled  meat  have  not 
hitherto  proved  successful,  but  the  project  has  not  been 
abandoned,  2773-2775,  2807,  2808,  2838-2840. 

The  Frozen  Meat  Trade  Association  has  been  formed 
with  the  object  of  ensuring  to  its  members  a  closer 
touch  with  the  markets,  they  hold  weekly  meetings,  but 
there  is  no  attempt  at  regulation  of  prices.  Every 
branch  of  the  trade  in  frozen  meat  is  included,  and 
through  the  American  interests  there,  that  in  Argentine 
chilled  meat,  2794-2806,  2821-2823,  2841-2844.  Witness 
cannot  say  whether  the  anticipation  of  New  Zealand 
chilled  meat  competition  was  a  reason  for  Americana 
joining  the  association,  2807-2810. 


17.  Mr.  GORDON  CAMPBELL  is  president  of  the 
Frozen  Meat  Trade  Association,  2897,  and  a 
partner  in  W.  Weddel  &  Co.,  2898. 

The  objects  of  the  association,  which  is  an  ordinary 
trade  organisation,  are  the  protection  and  promotion 
of  the  interests  of  frozen  meat  traders,  2899 ;  it  is  com- 
posed of  about  fifty  firms  all  interested  in  the  frozen 
meat  trade,  and  merely  discusses  trade  questions  gener- 
ally, 2900-2902,  2908-2920,  2931,  2979-2984,  2993^007 
3039-3041,  3046-3052,  3056-3058,  3067,  3068;  the 
Prices  Committee  issues,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Colonies 
and  South  America,  a  report  of  the  prices  that  have 
prevailed  for  the  past  week,  but  does  not  in  any  way 
attempt  to  regulate  future  prices,  the  members  of  the 
association  being  strictly  competitive,  2919-2925,  2937- 
2957,  2985-2992,  3008-3019,  3031-3038,  3053-3055  3070 
3071.  , 

Although  the  rules  permit  the  formation  of 
"sections"  amongst  members,  the  only  case  of  this 
hitherto  has  been  that  of  the  c.i.f.  buyers  and  sellers 
who  formed  separate  sections ;  a  beef  section  has  never 
yet  been  formed,  though  witness  cannot  say  whether 
this  may  not  be  done  in  the  future,  2926-2930,  2958- 
2960,  3059,  3064-3060. 

Armour  and  Swift  have  recently  joined  the  associa- 
tion, the  former  being  large  buyers,  and  the  latter 
directly  interested  in  the  South  American  trade.  Wit- 
ness does  not  think  that  they  have  any  idea  of  thus 
controlling  the  trade,  and  states  that  it  would  indeed 
be  impossible  for  them  to  do  so,  2903-2907,  2932,  2961- 
2979,  3020-3030,  3042-3045. 

On  recall  witness  has  heard  that  the  National  Pack- 
ing Co.  have  bought  the  La  Blanca  Works  in  the  Argen- 
tine, and  the  meat  from  there  is  apportioned  here 
between  the  firms  of  Swift,  Morris,  Armour  and 
Hassard,  7263-7271. 


18.  Mr.  H.  W.  G.  MILMAN  is  superintendent  of 
Smithfield  Market,  3072,  3073,  3198. 
Discussion  of  tables  relating  to  Smithfield  trade : 
Home  killed  and  imported  meat  in  the  last  I5  years 
shows  about  51  per  cent,  beef,  veal,  etc.,  3074-3080, 
and  about  30  per  cent,  mutton,  3077.  Of  the  beef, 
about  20  per  cent,  comes  from  the  United  Kingdom, 
but  Irish  contributions  are  small,  3082-3084,  3217, 
3218,  3245.  Practically  none  comes  from  Australasia, 
3081,  3082,  3085,  3219.  Of  Continental  supplies,  the 
chief  items  are  from  Holland,  being  pork,  some  mutton 
and  veal,  3090-3093.     The  Home  and  Continental  sup- 
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plies  have  recently  increased,  whilst  Australian  re- 
mains normal,  and  North  American  English-killed  and 
South  American  have  slightly  declined,  3094,  3095, 
3162,  3163.  The  apparent  serious  drop  in  home 
supplies  between  1901  and  1905  is  due  to  a  wrong 
classification,  3159-3161. 

There  are  210  firms  in  Smithfield  Market,  com- 
prising 340  tenants,  chiefly  commission  salesmen,  im- 
portere,  and  carcass  butchers,  occupying  344  holdings, 
3096,  3097,  3109.  Sixty-seven  occupy  more  than  one 
stall,  3213,  and  two  have  nine  each,  3193,  3213; 
Armours  have  four,  Swift  six.  Archer  and  Sulzberger 
three,  3214-3216,  but  the  assertion  that  Americans  hold 
44  is  false,  3194,  although  some  importers  of  chilled 
and  frozen  meat  have  large  holdings,  3110.  These  are 
let  on  weekly  agreements,  and  sub-letting,  total  or 
partial,  is  prohibited,  3098-3101,  3212,  3345-3347 ;  in 
order  to  prevent  perpetual  holding  by  large  companies 
the  stall  is  let  to  one  man  only,  3111-3113,  3265,  and 
in  the  case  of  a  transference  the  name  of  the  actual 
holder  must  be  publicly  exhibited,  3116,  3265.  Trans- 
ference of  stalls  and  sale  of  goodwill  can  take  place 
only  on  approval  of  the  Markets  Committee,  who  also 
adjudge  the  letting  of  stalls,  3102-3107,  3120,  3142, 
3184,  3185,  3202-3205 ;  but  their  authority  over  tenants 
is  confined  to  safeguarding  the  interests  of  consignors 
and  of  the  public,  3121,  3122,  3237,  and  evictions  are 
rare,  3221.  The  practice  of  the  representatives  of  cer- 
tain chilled  meat  firms  who  do  not  hold  stalls  or  pay 
toll  using  the  market  as  a  means  of  deflecting  trade 
has  been  stopped,  3114,  3115.  Competition  rents  are 
impossible,  since  for  two-thirds  of  the  market  these  are 
fixed  by  statute,  3115,  3116,  3167-3169,  3174,  3175, 
3241-3243,  3330,  3331,  but  as  formerly  part  of  the 
annexed  market  was  for  some  years  vacant  rebates  were 
granted,  although  no  preference  was  shown  to  the 
American  firms,  who,  however,  by  creating  busi- 
ness were  the  cause  of  the  subsequent  occupation,  3176- 
3182,  3287-3290,  3326-3329,  and  the  meat  market  is 
now  fully  occupied,  3170-3173,  3226-3228.  It  has  a 
right  of  toll  from  sales  within  a  seven-mile  radius, 
but  this  is  not  fully  exercisetl ;  receipts  from  tolls 
average  half  the  rentals,  3164-3167. 

In  witness'  opinion  the  foreign  liold  on  the  market 
is  largely  due  to  an  insufiicient  and  decreasing  home 
supply,  3208,  3224,  3225,  3245,  3258,  and  the  lack  of 
desirable  co-operation  among  English  firms  preventing 
equal  railway  reductions,  3224-3236,  3254-3263,  3273, 
augmented  by  the  system  of  decentralisation  introduced 
by  American  firms,  3146-3148,  3245-3251.  He  does 
not  believe  there  is  a  controlling  combination  of  North 
American  firms  as  to  price  or  supplies,  3124,  3134- 
3138,  3143-3145,  3149-3151,  3300,  3301,  3313-3317,  and 
he  regards  it  as  impossible  as  long  as  competition  exists 
from  Australasia  and  Argentine,  3125,  3132,  3143-3145, 
3313,  3316.  Competiticn  is  not  at  present  serious  in  the 
best  meat,  but  is  increasing,  3126- 3130,  3133.  He  be- 
lieves the  North  American  firms  do  form  a  Trust  in  the 
States,  3145,  3186,  3277,  but  in  this  market  are  in 
keen  competition,  3138,  3139,  3187-3192,  3302-3308, 
and  he  has  no  knowledge  of  their  meeting  to  fix  prices, 
3140,  3280.  Their  presence  here  is  due  to  improper 
returns  by  their  former  representatives,  3199-3201, 
3294-3297.  They  are  wholesale  dealers  solely,  but  also 
employ  many  salesmen  on  commission,  3197,  3198, 
3298,  3299,  3303,  3304.  Dissatisfaction  is  felt  by  the 
English  traders  at  their  hold  over  the  market,  but  no 
official  complaints  have  been  lodged,  3271,  3272,  3312. 
They  sell  by  the  Colonial  and  South  American  method 
on  sample,  the  bulk  remaining  in  cold  storage,  thus 
escaping  inspection  on  the  market,  3274-3276,  3348- 
3351.  Some  home  and  foreign  meat  is  sold  and  dis- 
tributed direct  from  cold  storage  or  docks,  3332-3335. 

Provincial  trade  is  possibly  controlled  by  the 
Americans  to  some  extent,  3319-3322,  prices  there  not 
conforming  to  those  in  Smithfield,  3268,  3269. 

American  and  Colonial  chilled  meat  rules  higher  than 
English,  and  grade  for  grade  it  is  superior,  3250-3253, 
3310,  3311,  3337,  3340.  Witness  does  not  advocate 
refrigeration  for  English  beef,  3336,  3341. 


The  market  trade  at  Deptford  has  become  much  more 
contracted  since  only  United  States  and  Canadian 
cattle  are  now  allowed  to  be  imported,  3353,  3361, 
3362,  3367,  3408-3423,  and  no  sheep  are  now  sent, 
though  in  witness'  opinion  this  is  due  to  inability  to 
import  at  a  profit,  and  not  to  a  "  ring  "  of  sheep  buyers 
having  been  formed,  3353,  3362-3365,  3397,  3398,  3456- 
3461. 

Cattle  can  be  sold  either  before  or  after  slaughter 
as  long  as  this  is  done  within  ten  days  of  landing,  3353, 
3368,  3376-3378,  3453-3455.  . 

The  buyei-s  are  chiefly  meat-market  men  from  Smith- 
field,  but  anyone  can  buy,  and  witness  has  never  heard 
of  any  combination  amongst  them,  3369-3375.  Swift, 
Morris,  Schwarzschild  and  Sulzberger  and  Scham- 
berg  are  the  chief  importers,  3379,  3380,  3426-3428,  but 
witness  thinks  these  are  all  strictly  competitive,  3464- 
3466.  Gordon  Ironsides  ships  Canadian  ranch  cattle, 
3381,  3382. 

Markets  are  held  three  days  a  week,  and  during  1908 
a  number  of  markets  were  not  held,  though  there  were 
probably  cattle  in  the  market,  3353,  3384-3388,  3405- 
3408,  but  this  is  arranged  between  shippers  and  buyers, 
and  witness  does  not  think  it  is  due  to  any  combina- 
tion on  the  part  of  American  firms  with  regard  to 
prices,  3389,  3429-3434,  3438-3441,  3448,  3460,  3451. 

Hides  go  chiefly  to  Bermondsey  Market  where,  how- 
ever, Morns  has  a  hide  store,  and  witness  fancies  that 
many  are  not  put  on  the  market,  3353,  3394,  3424,  3425. 
The  London  Butchers'  Hide  and  Skin  Company  is 
English  and  chiefly  composed  of  butchers  in  the  market, 
3353,  3395. 

There  are  chilling,  but  not  freezing,  rooms  at  Dept- 
ford, where,  however,  beef  is  not  usually  left  more  than 
24  hours,  for  which  the  charge  is  9d.,  3353,  3357-3360, 
3446,  3447. 


20.  Mr.  JOHN  COOKE,  was  promoter  of  the  first 
two  frozen  meat  companies  in  Canterbury,  New 
Zealand,   3472-3475. 

The  frozen  meat  trade  has  enormously  increased 
owing  to  freezing  and  other  facilities  provided  entirely 
by  private  enterprise  in  New  Zealand,  3473,  3566^- 
3570  (with  the  exception  of  a  Government  bonus  for 
first  shipment  from  New  Zealand  before  1880,  3602- 
3604,  and  a  fund  formed  in  Australia  by  a  tax  on 
producers,  3581-3584).  Closer  settlement  both  in 
Australia  and  New  Zealand  will  increase  future  sup- 
plies, though  possibly  to  the  detriment  of  quality, 
3476,   3477,   3490-3495,   3571-3573. 

There  is  very  keen  buying  competition  in  New 
Zealand,  resulting  in  very  high  prices  for  stock,  3478- 
3481,  3578,  and  there  is  no  combination,  3482-3484, 
3579.  The  same  applies  to  Australia,  3503-3505, 
3509-3510O. 

The  Australian  freezing  companies  have  not  been 
paying  owing  to  competition  from  the  Government 
freezing  works,  which  are  run  at  a  loss,  3505^508, 
3585-3588. 

Sydney  Meat  Preserving  Company  was  a  trade 
association  to  prevent  local  prices  getting  too  low  by 
buying  up  stock  and  boiling  down  for  fat  or  canning ; 
it  is  subsidised  by  stock  owners  paying  J  per  cent, 
on  all  stock  in  market,  and  was  considered  not  to  come 
under  the  Australian  Anti-Trust  Law,  3529-3546,  3652, 
3598-^3601,  3005-3607,  3612-3620,  which  was  passe<^l  in 
connectioTi 'with  shipping,   tobacco,  etc.,   3595-3597. 

Before  the  sale  of  La  Plata  to  Swift,  witness  states 
there  was  no  combination  in  Argentine  trade,  3513, 
3514,  though  he  now  believes  Americans  are  likely  to 
obtain  more  interest  there,  which  in  his  opinion  would 
be  disadvantageous  to  English  consumers,  3516-3520, 
3560-3564.  He  does  not  think  the  Frozen  Meat  Trado 
Association  would  be  likely  to  be  formed  into  a  Trust 
by  the  Americans,  3522-3525,  3556-3559. 

American  firms  have  also  been  enquiring  into 
Australasian  trade,  and  witness  gives  as  his  opinion 
that  their  control  over  this  would  be  bad  for  producer 
and  consumer,  3521,  3592-3594. 


19.  Mn.  GEORGE  PHILCOX  is  superintendent  of  the 
Deptford  Foreign  Cattle  Market,  3352. 

All  foreign  animals  for  the  Port  of  London  have 
to  be  landed  at  Deptford,  33,53,  3452,  3453. 

The  slaughter  houses  at  Deptford  are  let  on  monthly 
icnancAfs,  mostlv  to  traders  in  Smithfield,  chiefly 
American  firms,  '3353-33.56   3393. 
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21.  Me.  G.  ANDERSON  is  chairman  of  the  Glasgow 

United   Fleshers'    Society   and    a    member   of   the 

Glasgow     Fleshers'     Trade     Defence     Association, 

3621-3628,     3679-3686,    3691a,    3740,     which    are 

opposed  to  Trusts  of  any  kind,  3769-3773. 

In    witness'   opinion   the   importation    of   American 

live  cattle  into  Glasgow  has  practically  ceased,  3692o- 

3696,  3734,  3751-3753;  almost  all  are  now  Canadian, 
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8686,  3C«0u,  S736,  3742,  3743.  He  attributes  this  to 
the  Anwricaus  finding  unprofitable  the  Glasgow  trade 
custom  of  buying  "on  the  hoof"  and  retaining  bye- 
products,  3661-«Jo3,  3697-36990,  3756.  Any  cattle 
iniport«<l  are  sold  largely  to  retail  butchers  and  not 
slaughtered  by   importers,  3688-3691,   3778. 

Trade  in  boned  beef  is  rapidly  extending,  3669-3672, 
3720-3724.  A  large  quantity  has  been  recently  con- 
demned, though  witness  believes  it  was  shown  later 
that  only  one  box  in  five  hundred  was  tainted,  3765, 
3766.  He  approves  of  universal  inspection,  3762, 
though  tliinking  that  confiscation  for  tuberculosis  is 
«ft«n  too  stringent,  3763.  8764. 

.  An  impression  prevails  that  chilled  beef  prices  were 
arranged  in  Liverpool,  thus  accounting  for  the  delay 
in  receiving  them  in  Glasgow,  though  lately  this  has 
been  decreasing  and  prices  have  become  more  elastic, 
3673-3676,  3700-3714,  3767,  3768,  3786-3793.  Argen- 
tine prices,  which  fluctuate  more  than  American,  are, 
in  -vitness'  c.pinion.  unaffected  by  any  combination, 
8726-3732,  3791-3796.  He  is  unaware  of  any  "  Trust  " 
among  the  American  firms,  3641,  3642;  only  Morris 
has  a  business  in  Glasgow,  the  others  being  represented 
by  agents,  3643-3650,  3657-3666,  3715-3719,  3747,  and 
the  Glasgow  .Association  members  only  deal  in 
American  pr(xlucts  through  these  men,  who  must  be 
"  financially  independent "  of  the  American  firms, 
8656-3662,  3677-3679,  3737,  3738,  3747-3750,  3754, 
3755,  3771-3773. 

Hides,  etc.,  of  cattle  slaughtered  in  Glasgow  are  sold 
there,  3779,  3780,  3785,  though  witness  has  heard  that 
large  quantities  are  re-shipped  to  America  from 
Birkenhead.  3785,  and  this  forms  a  principal  objection 
to  "Trusts"  in  the  trade,  3781-3783. 

There  is  an  impression  among  Glasgow  butchers  that 
an  arrangement  exists  between  shippers  and  agents  as 
to  number  of  cattle  to  be  landed  each  week  in  Glasgow, 
3637-3(540,  3744,  3745,  3774-3777,  and  also  that  the 
Argentine  cattle  trade  is  operated  to  the  advantage 
of  "Trust"  firms,  3667. 


22.  Ma.  JOHN  ALEXANDER  is  proprietor  of  a  retail 
London  business  (John  Rose  &  Co.),  3804-3806. 

Witness  buys  only  chilled  beef,  3822,  3823,  and 
although  he  formerly  bought  North  American  he  now 
only  buys  Argentine  owing  to  its  cheapness,  3807-3810, 
3823,  3923-3929.  American  rose  in  price  up  to  June, 
lfl08,  and  while  witness  attributes  this  partly  to 
weather  he  is  unable  to  give  the  exact  cause,  3829- 
8832,  383.5.  3836,  3869-3878  :  the  slight  rise  in  Argent  ino 
was  merely  sympathetic,  3833,  3837-3841.  The  high 
wholesale  nrices  affect  retailers  rather  than  actual 
Oonsumers. '  3842-3846. 

Although  witness  knows  of  no  actual  "Trust" 
amongst  American  firms,  he  fancies  there  is  some  agree- 
ment as  to  prices,  etc.,  which  he  considers  legitimate, 
3813-3821.  3859.  8862,  3863,  3880-3886,  3897-3900,  but 
he  thinks  it  is  imoossible  for  them  to  control  supplies 
seriously,  3864-3868,  3879. 

With  regard  to  the  Argentine  firms,  he  does  not  think 
there  is  aiiv  combination  at  present  or  that  it  is  pro- 
bable in  future,  3824-3826,  3866-3861,  3896,  3900, 
although  the  .\merican  firms  are  trying  to  buy  some 
<jf  these  businesses ;  he  thinks  that  Swift's  purchase 
of  La  Plata  has  been  the  only  one  successful,  3893, 
3894,  3920-3922. 

The  Argentine  importations  are  bound  to  increase 
more  than  American  ones  owing  to  the  different  con- 
ditions of  supply,  etc.,  in  the  two  countries,  3887- 
3892,  3906-3919. 


28.  Mb.  J.  T.  HART  is  secretary  of  the  Central  Meat 
and  Poultry  Market  Association,  3933-3935.  3970, 
3971,  of  which  practically  all  tenants  in  the 
markets  are  members,  and,  although  the  American 
firms  were  not  originally  in  it,  one  or  two  have 
now  joined,  and  witness  thinks  the  rest  will  follow, 
3936-3941,  3988-3990. 

Many  firms  originally  competed  in  American  meat 
and  cattle,  but  owing  to  the  "  Combine "  in  America 
and  the  system  of  letting  all  steamship  accommodation 
for  long  periods,  the  trade  got  into  the  hands  of  a 
few  firms.  3942-^944,  3066,  4030-4032. 

Witno<<s  states  that  these  American  firms  regulate, 
and  withhold  from  market,  their  supplies  as  if  con- 
trolled by  a  common  head,  3945-3948,  4019-4026,  4060. 
They  also  try  to  eliminate  the  wholesale  dealer  and 


sell  direct  to  the  butchers  by  means  of  agencies  all 
over  Kngland,  3950-3952,  3997-4004,  4033,  4034,  4039, 
4066,  4067,  so  that  ultimately  they  may  be  able  to  fix 
prices  which  they  cannot  do  at  present,  3952,  3953, 
3968,  400&-4016,  4043-4047,  4068-4070,  their  chief 
competitors  being  Argentine  firms  since  Scotch  and 
English  beef  are  little  sold,  3864r-3958,  39<>5-Ja67, 
4004-4008,  4036-4038,  4048-4051,  4075,  partly  owing 
to  deterioration  in  this  in  recent  years,  40&1,  4055, 
4079-4084.  The  American  firms  also  buy  and  sell  a 
great  deal  of  Canadian  cattle,  395ft-3961,  4078. 

In  witness'  opinion,  if  there  is  any  combination 
among  the  Argentine  firms,  it  is  no*  nearly  so  cxtein- 
sive  as  amongst  the  Americans,  40(32--406o.  H*-  has 
heard  of  recent  North  American  negotiations  in  Argen- 
tina, but  only  knows  of  the  Swift-I^  Plata  sale,  3962- 
3964  ;  if  the  American  firms  are  acquiring  interests  in 
Argentina  their  fcothold  in  the  market  will  increase, 
in  spite  of  the  decrease  in  American  chilled  beef,  3086, 
3987. 

Witness  buys  American  chilled  beef  and  sells  it  as 
he  likee,  and  states  that  the  prices  oi  all  the  American 
firms  vary  according  to  quality,  etc.,  3975-3978,  4086- 
4091. 

The  Corporation  let  the  market  space  freely  to  any- 
one, and  it  is  not  the  fact  that  the  American  firms 
have  obtained  special  rents,  but  there  is  a  statutory 
price  for  some  paxts  and  not  for  others,   3969,  3891- 


24.  Mil.   WILLIAM    REID  is  engaged    in  trade  in 
Deptford  and  Islington,  4092,  4133a. 

Of  the  American  firms,  Swift,  Schamberg,  and  some- 
times Archer  and  Sulzberger  import  Canadian  cattle, 
4095-4100.  Grordon  Ironsides,  who  imports  the  inferior 
ranch  cattle,  is  apparently  not  in  their  "combine," 
4010,  4012,  4110-4113,  while  Brauer  and  Co.,  who 
import  Canadian,  are  also  supposed  to  be  independent, 
4102a-4104,  4107,  4109. 

It  is  evident  that  the  American  firms  have  some 
mutual  arrangements  for  regulating  supplies,  taking 
steamship  space,  etc.,  4105-4111,  4119-4123,  which 
arrangements,  together  with  their  having  holdings  in 
Central  Markets,  has  a  disastrous  effect  on  English 
traders  at  Deptford,  4124-4130,  4132-4139.  The 
Americans  do  not,  however,  control  prices,  which  vary 
with  the  different  firms,  4131a-4133. 

The  American  firms  send  many  of  the  hides  back  to 
America,  4134a-4135a. 

Witness  agrees  that  Scotch  cattle  have  deteriorated 
in  quality  in  last  ten  years,  4114^118. 


25.  Mr.  G.  R.  HUGON,  is  a  member  of  a  firm  of 
Hugon  and  Co.,  Ltd.,  Manchester,  renderers  and 
refiners  of  beef  suet,  etc.,  4140-4142,  4193-4196. 

Witness  states  that  Morris  agretd  with  the  Man- 
chester CorjK>ration  to  bring  in  500  cattle  per  week, 
and  on  this  understanding  the  Corporation  erected 
works  to  enable  this  firm  to  deal  with  their  offal  at 
the  foreign  animals  wharf  ;  Morris,  however,  by  en- 
gaging all  the  freight  space  prevented  other  importa- 
tions, so  that  instead  of  increasing  the  number  of 
cattle  they  have  merely  taken  the  place  of  the  other 
importers,  4144-4148,  4198-4208,  4228-4231,  4244.4248  ; 
not  being  satisfied  with  the  quantity  of  their  awn 
offal  they  tried  to  buy  the  home-supply  from  butchers 
in  Manchester  by  offering  high  price  for  a  yearly  con- 
tract, but  witness  prevented  this  by  himself  arranging 
contracts  with  butchers,  4149,  4150,  The  American 
then  tried  to  persuade  Manchester  butchers  to  buy 
their  meat  direct  from  them  which,  if  successful, 
would  have  meant  closing  the  City  markets  since  Nel- 
son already  sells  all  the  Argentine  meat  direct,  4150- 
4152,  4220-4223. 

Their  endeavour  to  df>al  with  English  offal  at  their 
foreign  animals  wharf  works  was  prohibited  by  the 
Boanl  of  Agriculture,  but  this  difficulty  was  got  over 
by  the  Corporation,  4163 ;  they  were,  however,  pre- 
vented from  landing  Irish  cattle  there,  4153,  4164, 
4209-4211. 

Witness  is  not  certain  that  Swift  and  Morris  co- 
operate in  Manchester,  but  at  Birkenhead  they  are  the 
joint  owners  of  the  National  Oil  and  Hide  Co.,  and 
deal  with  offal  and  salt  hides,  4155.  4156,  41.59^165. 
4236-4243.  The  original  firms  at  Birkenhead  were  J. 
Nelson  and  the  Birk<nhead  Oleo  Co.,  who  can  now 
only  get  one-fourth  of  the  offal  obtained  by  the  Ameri- 
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ican  company  who  engaged  freight  space  and  only  sub- 
let when  the  offal  was  dealt  with  by  them,  this  causing 
disa-itcr  to  the  other  firms,  4167-4179.  Witness'  firm 
have  closed  their  works  at  foreign  animals  wharf, 
Manchester,  owing  to  their  being  unable  to  obtain 
■sufficient  oleo  since  tlie  operation  of  the  Americans, 
4180-4185,  4227. 

Hides  ir^  re-shipped  to  America  now,  as  before  the 
financial  crisis  there,  4216,  4217. 

Witness  attributes  the  recent  rise  in  price  of  oleo  to 
American  operations  and  not  to  scarcity,  4232-4234  ; 
^though  the  American  cattle  do  bear  less  fat  than 
formerly,  4171,  4218,  4219. 


Sb.    Mr.    HUGH   BRECHIN,    J.P.,    is   a   member  of 

a  firm    of    butchers   in    Glasgow  and  Edinburgh, 

4249-4261,  of  the  Corporation  of  the  City  of  Glas^ 

gow,  etc.,  4252-4254. 

Witness  thinks  the  supply  of  chilled  and  frozen  beef 

as  controlled   by   Trusts,   4280,   4291,   referring  to  the 

impossibility  of  dealing  direct  with  the  firms,   4288- 

42^,  4344,  4345,  and  saying  that  prices  emanate  from 

London  or  Liverpool,  4284r^387,  varying  daily,   4318- 

-4320,  4336-^338. 

He  attributes  decrease  in  live  stock  landed  at  Glas- 
gow to  its  prohibition  except  for  slaughter  and  dis- 
•oontinuanoe  of  auction  sales  by  Fieshers  Trade  Union, 
4257^259,  4266-4273. 

Witness  gives  tables  and  various  information  re 
markets,  4255,  4256,  4311,  prioss,  4274,  4280,  4333, 
cattle,  4275-4280,  4299-4306,  4330-4332,  agents  and 
consignors,  4274,  4296-^98,  4312,  alluding  to  the 
growing  boned  beef  trade  in  Scotland,  4306-4308,  and 
sanitary  objections  to  it,  4309,  but  not  advocating  its 
disoontinuince,  4321-4323,  and  expressing  alarm  at 
the  passing  of  the  live  stock  trade  into  the  hands  of 
other  countries,  4310. 


27.     Mr.     WILLIAM     HENDERSON,     J.P.,     is     a 
stock  breeder,  etc.,  of  Perth,  4339,  and  represents 
the  Canadian  Cattle  Association  of  Great  Britain, 
4340-4342,  4392.  who  advocate  a  repeal  of  the  Act 
of  1896,   restoring  the  discretionary  powers  cf  th? 
Board  of  Agriculture,  4360,  4382-4384. 
He    believes    that    prior    to    the   operation    of    the 
Diseases  of  Animals   Act.   supplies  from  Canada  were 
ircreasing,   4343;    dead  meat   trade   has   now   ceased, 
4344-4349,  and  the  live  stock  trade  has  reverted  almost 
entirely    to    Gordon    Ironsides   and   Bums,    4350-4353, 
4387   4388,  4397,  4398,  who  have  a  mutual  understand- 
ing with  the  United  States  firms,  4354-4360,  and  are 
squeezing  out  the  farmers  and  small  shippers,  4361, 
4373.    4389-4.391,    440.3-4406.        He    believes   that   the 
Americans  are  gaining  a  hold  of  the  Argentine  and 
Uruguavan  trade,  4374-4381,  4401,  4402. 

The  home-rais'd  meat  supply  is  apparently  failing 
to  maintain  its  suprcmacv  both  as  to  numbers  and 
•weight,  4363-4370,  4393-4396. 


28.  Mk.   C.   dolling.     Witness  was  in  Cape  Town 
during  the  South  African  War,  4407,  4408,  when 
several     cold     storage     companies     were     formed, 
notably   the  Imperial   Cold  Storage,    and  Federal 
Oold  Storage  (James  Nelson  and  Son),  4409-4411, 
4443,   4444,   4469-4463,   the  greater  proportion  of 
whose    supplies    were    obtained    from     Argentina, 
4412,  4413, '4440,  4457,  4458,  4469-4471.     For  some 
time'  after  the  war  these  companies  provided  the 
sole    supplv,    and    were   conducted    under    normal 
conditions,"  4414-4420. 
A  Trust  was  formed  about  1904-5,  extending  ita  con- 
trol to  the  live  cattle  of  the  country,  4421,  442:?,  4445- 
44.55.    and    controlling    prices    by    underselling    t';ios.> 
butchers  who  stood  out.  4423,   4424,  4446.  4466-4468. 
This  subsequently  broke  up,  and  resulted  in  the  Anti- 
Tmst  legislation  of  1907,  4425^439,  4456,  4464,  4465. 


36.  Dr.  R.  SYDNEY  MARSDEN.  Witness  does  not 
sujypose  the  existence  of  any  Trust  in  Birkenhead, 
but  thinks  that  individual  firms  are  acting  on 
methods  unknown  to  the  English  market,  4490- 
4494,  ^SO.'i.  45-32-45.39,  but  to  which  it  is  n/lvisablo 
for  English  firms  to  accommodate  themselves, 
4495-4604.  He  cannot  say  that  Morris,  Swift  and 
Archer  and  Sulzberger  are  in  combination  in  Eng- 
land, 4606-4609,  454^4646. 


He  thinks  live  stock  importations  from  America  are 
decreasing,  and  Birkenhead  trade  is  falling  into  the 
hands  of  Americans  to  the  exclusion  of  the  Britisher, 
4472^479,  4510-4521,  4536-4541,4559-4569,  this  being 
likely  further  to  reduce  the  home  supply,  4480-4482, 
4520-4524.  All  hides  are  returned  to  America,  4483, 
44S4,  4529-4531,  4546-4648,  4552,  4553.  Prices  given 
for  meat  and  fat  were  obtained  from  butchers  and  are 
accurate.  Witness  attnbutmg  the  upward  tendency 
to  scarcity  of  meat  and  shorter  allowance  for  cutting 
up,  4485-4489,  4526-4528,  4549-4551,  4556-4558.  He 
understands  that  importers  get  preferential  railway 
rates,  4525. 


30  Captain  W.  J.  WADE  is  superintendent  of  the 
markets  department  of  the  Manchester  Corpora- 
tion, 4570,  47.30-4732. 

Witness  has  no  knowledge  of  any  Trust,  4727,  or  of 
the  reported  control  of  prices  in  Manchester  market, 
and  he  considers  the  area  occupied  and  business  done 
by  the  American  firms  (Morns,  Swift  and  Armour 
alone  have  stalls,  4591,  4^2)  insufficient  to  allow  this, 
4593,  4596-4609.  The  extent  to  which  combination 
goes,  he  believes,  is  an  agreement  to  abstain  from  com- 
netition  in  steamship  space  in  order  to  prevent  in- 
creased freights,  4659-4661,  4765-4775,  but  he  does  not 
believe  this  extends  to  a  financial  underst^.nding  with 
other  firms  or  to  a  relinquishing  cf  the  Manchester 
market  to  Morris,  4624,  4640-4645,  4684,  4700,  4701, 
whose  establishment  of  an  oleo  hcuse  at  Manchester 
he  regards  as  a  counter  move  to  Swift  at  Birkenhead, 
4647-4651.  Rivalry  amongst  these  firms  is  keen,  4646, 
4658,  and  he  believes  Swift's  and  Schwarzschild  are 
anxious  to  send  cattle  to  Manchester,  and  that  they 
regard  Morris  as  having  forestalled  them,  4651-4658, 
4700-4708,  4719-4723,  4770,  4776-4779.  Though  com- 
ptition  would  be  welcome  by  the  (Corporation  it  is  not 
likely  until  Manchester  trade  increases  considerably, 

4687,  ^3,  4736,  4765. 

I'he  drifting  of  the  trade  into  fewer  hands,  and  the 
rivalry  of  Birkenhead  as'  their  cattle  station  induced 
the  (Corporation  to  send  Kpresentativfs  to  the  States 
firms  with  a  view  of  reviving  Manchester  market,  4614, 
4615,  4626,  4628,  4662,  4668,  4717,  4728,  4749-4761. 
The  fact  that  Morris  was  the  only  responsive  firm  does 
not  appear  significant  to  witness  when  the  ill  rejpute 
of  Manchester  as  a  market  is  considered,  4700,  4701. 
With  Morris  a  thrae-year  agreement  was  made  ensuring 
regular  weekly  shipments,  4614,  4620-4637,  4656,  4657, 

4688,  4689,  4701-4713,  4736-4739,  4769,  and  the  Cor- 
poration in  rc-turn  provided  them  with  facilities  at 
the  foreign  animals  wharf  for  the  treatment  of  bye- 
products,  4614.  4669,  4670,  4C89,  4699,  4714,  4715a, 
4762^764,  4774.  Such  facilities  had  not  been  asked 
by  the  English  traders,  who  have  not  sufficient  cattle 
to  warrant  it,  4715,  and  had  the  agreement  not  been 
made  the  general  decline  must  have  affected  Man- 
chester, so  that,  although  fat  has  risan,  4676,  4677, 
Hugon  and  others,  who  now  handle  Canadian  fat,  must 
have  lacked  bye-products,  46.72-467S,  4715.  4716,  4774, 
and  as  the  price  of  meat  is  unchanged,  4694.  and  the 
alternative  neoGnssity  involved  the  closing  of  the  wharf, 
he  considers  the  Corporation  action  justifiable,  4614, 
4667,  4671,  4686,  4690-4693.  Shipment  from  Canada 
has  also  indirectly  been  facilitated,  4619,  4665,  4666, 
4687.  Morris's  ship  cattle  in  their  own  name,  but 
the  offal  business  is  carried  on  under  the  name  of  the 
English  Products  Co.,  Ltd.,  4638,  4639,  4695. 

The  Manchester  dead  meat  trade  undergoes  con- 
siderable fluctuat'ion,  and  less  than  a  half  is  now  home 
killed,  75  per  cent,  of  the  chilled  beef  being  from  the 
States,  and  25  per  cent,  from  Argentina,  whilst  practi- 
cally all  the  frozen  beef  comes  from  Argentina,  4574- 
4581  4740-4743 ;  a  large  proportion  conies  through 
Liver])Ool  and  London  cold  store.  4^582-4585,  but  sales- 
men do  not  encourage  foreign  meat  sales,  and  dislike 
Zerkan  methods,  ^4610-4613,  4678-4680,  4774-4778. 
AH  hides  are  returned  to  the  States,  4709,  4718. 


31.  Me.  R.   FLETCHER  is  managing  director  of  W. 

and  R.   Fletcher,   4780,   who  have  wholesale  and 

retail    shops    in    England    and  freezing  works  at 

Geelong,  4781,   4840. 

Witness'  firm  now  buy  only  10  per  cent.  States  beef, 

4783.  the  rise  in  this  making  its  competition  difficult 

with  Argentine  and  Australian  meat,  4780-4785,  4841, 

which  form   chief  part  of  their  supply,   4782.     They 
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«lao,  however,  act  as  agents  for  Armours,  and  receive 
»  weekly  pric«vlist  giving  the  Port  prices  of  meat,  they 
da  not  eefl  below  this  price — ^plus  carriage  if  possible, 
4806-1833,  though  they  act  entirely  ind.pendentiy, 
and  do  not  oon«alt  other  agents  as  to  price,  4833-48^^ 
but  witneea  thinks  all  the  large  American  firms  quote 
the  same  price,  iS'24,  4825. 

Although  witness  has  hoard  of  tlie  periodic  meet- 
ing and  fixing  of  prices  by  the  Americm  firms  he 
has  no  personal  knowledge  of  this,  but  considers  it 
poMib!e  that  they  do  so,  478G-4791,  4798-4803,  4846- 
4861,  4868 ;  it  is,  however,  well  known  that  they  con- 
trol shipments  by  engaging  all  freight  space,  4803, 
4S61-4864,  4869,  4870. 

Witness  states  that  the  American  firnvs  are  ini 
negotiation  for  several  important  works  in  the  Argen- 
tine, 4852-4858,  and  if  th?v  get  a  controlling  interest 
then)  they  will  easily  be  able  to  control  prices,  4800, 
4840,  4857,  4858.  He  do2s  not  suspect  any  ocimbina- 
tion  at  present  amongst  Australasian  or  Argentine 
firms,  4793-4797,  4842-4845.  nor  between  the  latter  and 
tie  North  Americans,  4800,  4901. 


32.  Mb.  J.  W.  CURRY  is  a  salesman  in  Smithfie!d 
acting  for  Swifts,  Cudahys  and  others,  and  having 
independent  dealings  in  colonial  goods  and  South 
American  sheep,  4873^880,  4904-490G,  4927,  4942, 
4958,  4959,  4903,  4964,  handling  chiefly  Argentine 
with  some  States  chilled  beef,  for  Swift,  4930, 
4931. 

Witness  thinks  Trusts  were  attempted  at  first,  4S81- 
4883 ;  but  that  no  combination  now  exists  in  England 
to  regulate  supply  or  fix  prices,  4882,  ^92,  4928, 
4940-4942,  4962-4957,  only  a  pcssible  endeavour  to 
equalise  prices  as  far  as  practicable,  4881-4887,  stating 
that  these  now  vary  between  the  firms,  4889-4891, 
4968,  and  holding  their  regulation  impracticable  for 
Smithfield,  4888,  4898,  4901,  4929,^942,  4975,  4976, 
and  diflicult  elsewhere,  4898,  4940,  4941.  The  regula- 
tion of  the  supply  of  chilled  meat  would  be  impossible 
owing  to  its  perishable  nature,  4892',  and  is  disproved 
by  the  facility  with  which  witness  obtains  his  supplies, 
4881.  4918-4020,  though  ptssibly  competitors  might 
^ree  occasionally  to  delay  mark,'ting  for  exceptional 
circumstances,  4S96,  4897.  He  thinks  all  agents  of 
American  firms  are,  like  himself,  given  independent 
discretionary  power  to  vary  prices  telegraphed  them 
rather  than  lower  the  value  of  chilled  meat  by  keeping 
it.  4899,  4900,  4934,  4935,  4939,  5003-5010,  and  does 
Tlot  suppose  either  opposition  or  agreement  between 
Swift  and  Cudahy,  4977,  4978,  questioning  the  exer- 
cise of  much  financial  power  by  the  American  firms, 
4949,  4960.  He  has  no  knowledge  of  United  States 
interests  in  Argentina  bevond  Swift's  purchase  of  La 
Plata.  4932,  4933,  or  of  the  black  list,  but  says  the 
American  firms  do  make  bad  debts,  4910-4917,  4980- 
4983[,  S014H5O17.  He  considers  th?ir  ocmpetition 
against  one  another  legitimate,  4936-4938,  and  denies 
tJieir  trading  under  other  nam^ss,  saying  one  shop  only 
supposed  to  be  Hammonds  is  under  another  name, 
i.e.,  that  of  Henry  Scott,  their  manager,  4962. 

The  price  of  beef  in  Ix)ndon  governs  mer.t  values 
throughout  the  United  Kingdom,  4894,  4895,  and  is 
dependent  on  supply,  demand,  quality  and  weather,  the 
latter  being  often  the  greater  factors,  4968-4972.  He 
attributes  the  recent  rise  to  shortage  in  the  market  cf 
States  chilled  btef,  the  Argentine  in  store  not  being 
available  owing  to  defective  transport  facilities  (since 
remedied),  4921-4926,  and  thinks  we  are  depending 
1«98  on  America  for  supplies,  anticipating  tRe  shipment 
to  New  York  before  long*  of  Argentine  beef,  4951. 

Witness  gives  information  as  to  tenancies  in  Smith- 
field  market,  4936-4938,  496.>4967,  4991-4999,  stating 
that  the  annexe  was  long  a  white  el'-phant,  4909,  4967, 
and  admits  and  upholds  direct  transfer  (nominally 
prohibitwl  by  market  rules),  4996.  He  says  that 
fori'ign  holdings  (which  are  under  10  per  cent,  of  the 
totals  4803,  4907-4909,  4960,  4961,  5000),  do  not  repre- 
sent foreign  business,  estimating  this  as  70  per  cent. 
Ix>ndon's  meat  trade,  and  advocating  a  radius  round 
London  for  the  market,  4973,  4974.  .5000-5002. 
Alludes  to  the  bad  effect  on  tho  market  of  the  careless 
•hipping,  etc.,  of  Irish  pigs,  4976,  49R5-4988,  con- 
sidering that  transit  conditions  from  Ireland  leave 
much  to  bo  desired,  cattle  from  4.000  miles  off  arriving 
in  bett«r  condition  than  Irish,  4989,  4990. 


33.  Sir  CHARLES  OWENS  is  general  manager  of  th« 
South-Westeni  Railway,  5018. 

Witness  explains  the  provision  at  Southampton  in 
1898  by  his  company  of  accc<mniodation  for  the  In- 
ternational Cold  Storage  and  Lairage  Company  as 
their  tenants,  5019-5021,  5034-5036,  5060-5068,  5074, 
saving  he  considers  the  opposition  to  the  lioenco 
(granted  in  1903,  5022,  5034),  genuinely  advanced  in 
the  interests  of  Deptford,  5020,  5045,  5078-5081.  He 
does  not  ascribe  the  failure  of  tlie  company's  live  stock 
dealings  to  breach  of  faith  by  American  packers,  5034- 
5036,  5065-5009,  5063-5085,  nor  think  the  company  or 
its  representatives  directly  ccainected  with  any  Ameri- 
can firm  or  Trust,  5021-5033,  5049-5054,  5057-5059. 
He  corroborates  (correcting  figures,  5038)  statement  as 
to  a  request  by  the  promoter  and  secretary  of  the  Cold 
Storage  Company  and  by  five  of  the  principal  Ameri- 
can firms  for  reduced  rates  between  Southampton  and 
London,  5022,  5023,  5037-5044,  5046-5048,  5089-5093, 
he  refused  as  likely  to  constitute  undue  preference 
against  English  killed  meat,  etc.,  5037-5042,  5055-5067, 
5075-5077.  He  attributes  the  increase  in  chilled  beef 
carried  by  his  line  since  1904  entirely  to  Argentine 
beef,  5069-5073,  5086-5088. 


31.  Mn.  JOSHUA  HENRY  WRIGHT.  Witness  is 
in  business  in  Lewisham,  5100,  and  buys  practi- 
cally nothing  but  imported  meat  which  has  dis- 
placed English  to  the  extent  of  70  per  cent.,  6101- 
5104,  5164-5167,  and  from  Smithfield  rather  than 
Deptford,  owing  to  the  greater  variety  and"  more 
reasonable  prices  obtaining  there,  5101-5104,  5115, 
5116,  5118,  6140-5143,  6145-5147,  5150,  but  says 
that,  though  imported  meat  sold  at  Smithfield  is 
increasing,  the  South  American  supply  prevents 
trade  falling  into  American  hands,  5119",  5120. 

From  their  independence  of  buyers  witness  assumes 
understanding  among  American  firms  as  to  live  stock 
imports,  5105-5114,  5124—5130,  and  the  supplies  of 
meat  put  on  the  market,  5130-6133,  without  suggesting 
Trust  operations  in  England,  5134-5136,  5100-^163. 
He  affirms  American  monopoly  of  Deptford  market, 
5144,  and  thinks  they  manipulate  the  market  by 
withholding  supplies,  5148,  5149,  though  allowing  the 
greater  uniformity  of  price  in  American  beef  as  pos- 
sibly due  to  its  better  gradation,  5151-5158,  5172,  and 
he  attributes  their  capture  of  the  market  to  their 
better  feeding  and  handling  of  meat,  5168-5171. 


35.  Mb.  E.  NELSON  is  engaged  in  South  American 
meat  trade,  5172a,  and  his  company  owns  a 
freezing  works  in  South  America,  5186-5188  ;  their 
business  here  is  mainly  retail  through  their  1,000 
branches,    6186,    5245. 

There  have  been  many  iiimpurs  of  negotiaticns  by 
the  North  American  firms  with  regard  to  Argentine 
freezing  companies,  but  witness  only  knows  of  one 
actual  purchase,  5183-5185,  5258,  6259  ;  he  thinks  it 
would  be  a  great  advantage  to  the  Americans  to  ob- 
tain a  controlling  interest  there,  owing  to  the  increasing 
competition  from  the  Argentine  and  the  scarcity  of 
beef  in  America,  6275-5280,  and  he  does  not  think 
that  such  control  would  affect  the  English  trade, 
5260,   5261. 

Weekly  meetings  are  held  between  the  three  oldest 
South  American  firms,  when  they  discuss  trade  ques- 
tions as  to  supplies,  etc.,  and  arrive  at  a  tacit  agree- 
ment as  to  prices,  although  they  remain  in  keen  com- 
petition, 6190-5201,  5244,  5262-5264.  They  cannot 
possibly  control  prices,  5223-5225,  6239-5242,  6266, 
5314,  6315,  which  fluctuate  greatly  in  chilled  meat 
owing  to  its  perishable  nature,  6174-5182,  6234-6238, 
6266,  and  he  knows  of  no  combination  in  Argentine 
trade ;  an  attempt  at  regulating  shipments  having 
failed,  5226-5233,  5253-5255,  5281-5288.  Witness, 
moreover,  thinks  that  the  Argentine  ranch  owners  are 
well  able  to  protect  themselves  against  competition  or 
combination,  5301-5305. 

AVitness  has  no  reason  to  think  there  is  combination 
amongst  the  North  American  firms,  and  states  that 
their  prices  to  him  are  strictly  competitive  with  each 
other,  5204-5215,  524fr-5248,  5253^257,  5292-5297, 
5306-5309. 


DIGEST     OF    EV1DE^X•E    OF    EACH    WITNESS. 
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36.  Me.  GEORGE  J.  WARD  is  managing  director  of 
the  Argenta  Meat  Company,  Manchester,  5316, 
retailers  dealing  witli  the  American  chilled  meat 
firms  in  Liverpool,  5317-5325,  5494-5497,  5505. 

Combination  amongst  the  American  firms  is  not  now 
as  extensive  as  formerly  and  oontrol  cf  prices  has 
weakened,  although  no  real  competition  exists,  and 
meetings  are  still  held  in  Liverpool  and  Lcmdon  to 
regulate  prices  as  far  as  possible,  5326,  5345-5348, 
642.5-^429,  5471-5477,  5483^493,  5498,  5499,  5505- 
5513,  5527-5536.  About  eight  years  previously  the 
combine  had  fixed  weekly  prices  at  weekly  meetings 
held  in  Liverpool,  but  later  these  became  more  fre- 
quent and  prices  more  elastic,  being  based  on  market 
fluctuations,  though  usually  kept  up  in  the  provinces, 
5331-5333,  5429-5432,  and  two  yeai-s  prior  to  the  pre- 
sent enquiry  their  hold  had  perceptibly  relaxed,  5330. 
Witness  nevertheless  attributes  the  break-up  to  Swift's 
independent  entrv  into  the  South  American  trade, 
6327^5330,  533S-5344.  The  firms  involved  were 
Morris,  Swift,  Hammond,  and  Archer ;  the  supplies 
from  Schwarzschild  and  Sulzberger.  Archer  and  Daw- 
son, and  Cudahy  being  too  small  for  recognition, 
53.34r^5337,  5442.  The  States  firms  have  never 
attempted  to  control  the  English  trade,  5349-5355, 
although  owing  to  their  superior  quality  and  more 
concentrated  methods  they  exert  a  large  influence  on 
the  market  for  best  beef,  5349-5365,  5399^5401  ;  and 
their  prices,  which  are  based  on  English  beef,  are 
higher ;  there  is,  however,  no  agreement  with  the 
English  retailers  to  maintain  a  minimum,  5366-5376, 
5405,  5431-5436,  6478,  nor  have  they  any  competit'on 
with  frozen  meat  to  consider,  5402-5404,  5437,  6482. 
South  American  chilled  beef  is  noticeably  inferior  to 
-States,  5526.  Witness  regards  the  present  restriction 
of  supply  in  the  States  as  the  cause  of  the  rise  in 
beef,  5377-5379. 

For  London  and  the  area  served  by  it  he  believes 
the  Americans  work  in  collusion  with  the  Liverpool 
trade,  prices  being  balanced  as  far  as  ijossible  to  their 
advantage,  but  without  definite  aggression  against 
the  English  retailers,  whose  discomfiture  is  rather 
attributable  to  the  increased  trade  in  frozien  meat, 
538<>5398,  5438-5446,  5459-5470.  The  desire  to  dis- 
pose of  surplus  stack  was  the  reason  for  the 
Americans'  entry  into  the  United  Kingdom  trade,  and 
the  heavy  organisation  expenses  for  tliis  induced  them 
to  extend  their  trade  to  South  America,  5500-.5604.  He 
believes  only  the  purchase  yet  made  there  is  that  by 
Swift  of  the  La  Plata,  5406-5409,  but  the  introduction 
of  States  firms  there  would  scon  result  in  p.  Trust,  and 
is  thought  likely  owing  to  the  North  Americr.n  short- 
age ;  this  would  mean  an  increased  nrice  to  con- 
sumers,   6401-5424,    5456-5458,    .5479-5431,    .5.518. 

Witness  is  aware  of  the  provision  by  the  Oorpcra- 
tion  of  Manchester  of  special  facilities  for  Morris  of 
a  kind  not  granted  to  native  traders,  5447-5450,  6514- 
5517,  5537,  .5-538,  and  of  the  pui-chase  by  Armour  c<f 
Nelson's  Manchester  premises  with  the  consequent  in- 
troduction of  Argentine  beef  therein,  but  he  does  not 
anticipate  anything  in  the  nature  cf  a  deal,  64.51- 
64.55. 


37.  Ma.  WILLIAM  HEAP  is  President,  of  the 
National  Federation  of  Meat  Traders'  Associaticn 
representing  about  73,000  meat  butchers,  5539- 
5.541,  5.559a. 

Witness  shares  a  gener.^l  opinion  in  Manchester 
that  there  is  a  combination  among  American  firms, 
.5442,  5553,  .5.560-556.3,  .5599a,  5618,  5633,  and  that 
Morris,  Swift  and  Armour  meet  together  to  fix  their 
prices,  5568,  5-569,  5622,  5627,  competition  not  existing 
between  them,  5670,  5571,  6642.  He  hcJds  chilled 
meat  prices  are  regulated  by  keeping"  supplies  in  cold 
store,  5549,  5560,  5564,  .5.567  ;  and  believes  that  Man- 
chester trade  has  been  left  to  Morris  by  agreement, 
.564.3-56-5.5.  where  they  now  monopolise  the  live  cattle 
imports,  6628-56.34.  "He  attributes  the  noticeable  de- 
crease in  cattle  and  frozen  meat  imports  in  late  years 
to  this  fact,  .5-542—5.547,  5564,  5365,  5567,  augmented  by 
the  shortage  of  cattle  in  the  States,  6.548. 

From  the  difficulty  experienced  by  salesmen  in  buy- 
ing beef  at  lairages  and  by  the  open  canvassing  among 
butchers  of  the  district,  it  is  apparent  that  Morris's 
are  attempting  to  control  the  entire  retail  trade,  5551- 
.5.554,  .5-597,  .5621.  He  understands  that  the  Corpora- 
tion have  granted  Morris  (in  return  for  a  guaranteed 
yearly  import  of  20,000  cattle,  56-56-56.58),  advantageous 


conditions  not  extended  to  other  trades,  which  have 
enabled  them  to  maintain  a  high  rate  of  importation 
at  a  time  of  general  depression,  5555-5559,  5600-5603, 
5607-5617,  5635-5638,  and  have  eliminated  the 
Canadian  imports,  5555.  They  have  also  granted 
special  facilities  for  the  treatment  at  Mode  Wheel  of 
their  own  bye-products,  which  tends  towards  their  con- 
trol of  this  trade,  and  results  in  an  increase  in  prices, 
with  the  crippling  of  old  established  firms,  5558,  5559, 
5572-5579,  5591-5594.  They  also  control  cattle  freight 
spacing,  5639-5641.  No  hides  are  dressed  here,  but 
are  returned,  duty  free,  to  the  States,  5588-5590. 

The  invariable  result  of  American  control  of  any 
branch  of  the  trade  is  an  increase  of  prices,  5582-5587, 
5604,  5625,  which  has  been  facilitated  by  the  Corpora- 
tion's action,  5583.  5591,  5592;  and  serious  injury  to 
retailers,  5598,  5599.  The  deal  took  place  secretly  and 
effective  opposition  was  not  possible,  5605,  5606. 


38.  Mh.  E.  N.  CASAEES  is  a  general  commission 
agent  in  England  and  is  principally  concerned  in 
shipping  blood-stock  from  England  to  Argentina, 
formerly  he  was  an  ''  estanciero  "  in  Argentina, 
5659-5663,  5726-5731.  He  has  lately  become  agent 
for  the  Frigorifico  Argentine,  5664. 

Witness  describes  the  nature  and  methods  of  opera- 
tion of  the  freezing  companies  in  Argentina,  stating 
that  they  largely  contain  Argentine  capital,  mainly 
from  the  estancieros,  5667-5672,  5676-5679,  5681,  5697, 
5732,  5733.  There  is  no  combination  whatever  in 
Argentine  trade  either  there  or  in  England,  5681,  5682, 
5697,  5702,  5745.  Chilled  m.eat  importation  from 
Argentine  shows  a  large  increase  as  compared  with 
that  of  frozen  meat ;  but  although  it  is  sold  at  a  higher 
price  the  cost  of  freight  is  greater  and  it  is  much  more 
perishable,  5767-5777.  There  is  possibility  of  very 
large  extension  in  cattle  laising  in  Argentina,  5683- 
5696. 

There  have  been  several  negotiations  with  American 
firms  with  regard  to  purchase  of  works  in  Argentina, 
but  Witness  only  knows  of  Swift-L^  Plata  as  definite; 
he  does  not  think  there  is  any  danger  of  the  Americans 
starting  a  "  Trust  "  there,  and  states  that  their  nego- 
tiations are  unfavourably  regarded  by  the  estancieros, 
etc.,  5665-5668,  5672-5675,  5703-5720,  5724,  5725,  5734, 
5735,   5747-5749. 


39.  Mr.  F.  KNOWLES  is  a  member  of  the  firm  of 
Perfect  &  Co.,  auctioneers,  valuers  and  assessors 
of   meat  and   general   produce,    5787-5790. 

Witness  states  that  the  representatives  of  five 
American  firms  meet  every  day  to  arrange  prices,  etc., 
5793-5812,  5850,  and  also  exchange  information  about 
undesirable  customers,  which  constitutes  a  "  black 
list,"  5794,  5813,  5814,  5849,  5868,  5869.  He  thinks 
they  control  all  North  American  supplies  and  most  of 
Canadian,  5836-5842,  5855-5862,  and  are  trying  to 
obtain  monopoly  of  Colonial  meat,  5843-5845,  also  of 
South  American,  5863-5865. 

He  further  says  that  they  trade  under  names  not 
their  own,  5815-5823,  5866,  and  that  their  provincial 
wholesale  branches  have  destroyed  local  businesses, 
5824-5827,   5851-5854, 


40.  Mit.  H.  LARDNER.— Witness  acted  as  Armour's 
assistant  auditor  and  inspector ;  he  has  had  ex- 
perience of  Australian,  New  Zealand,  Argentine 
and  North  American  trade,  5870-5872.  He  has 
no  knowledge  of  States  trade  since  that  year,  5871, 
5881,    5900,    5901,    5989-5991. 

The  firms  of  Morris,  Armour,  Hamm.ond  and  Swift 
were  at  that  time  meeting  weekly  to  regulate  supplies, 
5873-5879,  5932,  5949-5951,  5334,  Archer  and  Dawson 
having  withdrawn,  5880.  The  method  employed  was 
to  starve  Smithfield  as  far  as  possible,  thus  inflating 
prices  for  the  whole  country,  5881-5883,  5960,  5962; 
this  also,  through  deterring  country  buyers  from 
coming  to  Smithfield,  assisted  them  in  the  decentrali- 
sation of  the  markets,  5884,  5885.  They  have  a  com- 
plete control  over  the  cattle  freight  space,  5952-5957, 
but  none  over  the  home  cattle  supply,  5884,  5927. 
London  is  regarded  as  the  headquarters  for  these  firms, 
.5958,  with  the  exception  of  Morris  at  Liverpool,  5959. 
The  best  cattle  all  come  to  Deptford,  5961. 
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DEPABTME.VTAL  OOUUITTBE   ON  COUBINATIONS   IN   THE   MEAT   TEADE : 


In  Sraithfu'Id  the  arrangement  of  prices  is  impos- 
fliblo,  although  tliese  firms  keep  as  close  as  possible, 
£885,  and  they  would  meet  daily  when  the  market  had 
■ettled  down,  to  arrange  firm  prices  for  telegraphing 
to  the  various  district  nianagt'rs  or  commission 
MlMnien.  5885.  5887,  58U8,  5y3tJ-5933,  o9(>»-,5970, 
8964,  but  there  is  invariably  a  drop  towards  the  close 
of  the  market,  5a"0-5972,  5974-o976 ;  he  believes  these 
meetinn  are  still  continued  to  some  extent,  6902,  but 
the  majority  of  the  commission  salesmen  have  recently 
been  stoppra,  5939-5944.  Reduced  prices  for  damaged 
meat  were  only  permitted  on  the  consent  of  other 
nleemen  in  the  district,  5888-5891,  and  as  a  safeguard 
•gainst  violation  salesmen's  books  were  open  to  inspec- 
tion, C895-5898.  5985,  and  dismissal  was  the  result  of 
conviction,  5979-5983.  The  salesmen  in  their  turn 
met  to  determine  prices  for  each  cut,  5885,  but  he 
believes  this  has  been  discontinued,  5886,  5899,  5977, 
6978,  prices  being  made  out  on  the  quarter,  5899. 
Originally  meat  was  sold  from  the  freight  cars,  but 
this  was  subsequently  disallowed  by  the  railways,  and 
the  meat  companies  opened  branches ;  later  they  re- 
duced competition  by  eliminating  certain  of  the  firms 
at  some  points,  5903-5906. 

He  is  aware  of  a  "black  list  "  for  the  avoidance  of 
bad  debts  and  has  attended  meetings  for  its  compila- 
tion ;  customers  on  this  were  only  served  for  cash, 
6907-5909. 

Within  the  limits  of  legitimate  trading  he  believes 
the  Americans  have  endeavoured  to  obtain  a  monopoly 
in  particular  districts,  5922-5924,  exhibiting  better 
and  more  economical  business  methods,  5922-5926, 
6947.  The  business  was  conducted  entirely  by  the 
English  house,  5931,  but  was  based  on  the  surplus 
supply  of  the  States  trade,  5933,  5934,  5946 ;  the  com- 
bination originating  through  the  perishable  nature  of 
the  commodity,  5935,  no  cold  store  here  being  fit  to 
keep  chilled  meat  for  more  than  four  fx>  five  days,  5973. 

He  is  aware  of  Swift's  purchasfe  of  La  Plata,  5928, 
and  that  other  States  firms  are  endeavouring  to  com- 
pass similar  transactions  in  South  America,  5929,  and 
there  are  also  several  agents  there,  5930,  but  there  is 
as  yet  no  question  of  a  monopoly,  5930.  Witness  is 
acquainted  with  Mr.  Granger,  who  left  Armour's  to 
become  manager  of  the  International  Cold  Storage 
Company,  5945,  5963,  5964,  but  their  connection  in 
South  America  is  only  rumoured,  5966,  and  he  thinks 
they  probably  have  no  connection  with  Swift,  6967. 
Since  Swift's  entered  the  Argentine  trade,  however, 
many  alterations  in  the  direction  of  greater  freedom 
have  taken  place  with  Armour's,  5986-5988. 


41.  Mb.  henry  SCOTT  is  connected  with  the  Ham- 
mond Beef  Company  in  England,  a  firm  distinct 
from  the  American  Company,  5992-5994,  6046,  but 
practically  owned  by  Mr.  Tilden,  president  of  the 
National  Packing  Company,  of  which  the  old 
Hammond  Company  formed  a  part,  6995-5999, 
He  has  no  knowledge  of  the  American  business, 
C999.  6018,  6019.  The  methods  now  employed  by 
the  firm  have  been  in  foro3  for  several  years,  6047, 
6048, 

The  Imglisk   company  acts   as  sole  agents   for  the 
National  Packing  Company  for  fresh  meat,  6000,  6192a, 

6193,  but  do  not  import  or  sell  live  cattle,  6184,  G185, 

6194.  They  have  two  wholesale  stalls  in  Smithfi^ld, 
one  in  the  old  and  one  in  the  new  market,  6000a-6003, 
6110,  6124.  6160-6164,  6171,  6172,  6198,  6212,  and  as 
the  Markets  Committee  will  not  let  stalls  to  a  company 
Witness  has  taken  an  iiidependent  one,  where  he  sells 
both  Hammond's  and  other  beef,  6111-6122,  6157-6159, 
6188-6191.  6213-6215,  and  on  commission  for  the  other 
firms,  6191a,  6192,  6198-6202 ;  the  capital  for  this  stall 
is  divided  between  himself  and  Hammonds,  6203,  6204. 
This  system  of  independent  stalls  is  largely  due  to 
unsatisfactory  salesmen,  6123,  6125,  6173-6176,  and  its 
adoption  by  Americans  is  probably  due  to  this,  6123, 
6173.  The  Provincial  trade  is  not  remunerative,  6016, 
6066.  6096,  6126,  6127,  and  for  this  reason  the  Com- 
pany, between  1907  and  1908  reduced  their  branches 
from  fifteen,  6008-6015,  those  remaining  are  at  Liver- 
pool, Glasgow  (commission  agents),  Folkestone,  and 
Croydon,  6004-6007.  Several  American  firms  have  also 
withdrawn.  6067-6079,.  but  this  was  in  no  way  the 
result  of  an  agreement,  6080-6083,  6128-5132, 
6167-6170. 

The   relations    with   other    American    firms   are   in 
general  friendly,  6020,  6096,  but  no  kind  of  financial 


agreement  exists,  6193,  nor  combination  among  them  isi 
England,  6089,  6177.  They  do  not  meet  to  regulate 
supplies,  6020,  6027,  6035,  0049,  6050,  6092-6094,  6151, 
0152,  nor  for  the  discussion  or  arrangement  of  prices  in. 
Smithfield,  which,  indeed,  he  considers  impossible,. 
6036,  6037,  6049,  6050,  609^-6094,  6150o,  6152.  61.53, 
the  latter  remaining  entirely  competitive,  6140-6144. 
He  admits  that  in  the  course  of  business  meetings  do 
take  place,  but  these  are  not  frequent,  and  co-opera- 
tion only  occurs  in  cases  affecting  the  trade  generally, 
such  as  the  new  Local  Government  Board  regulations, 
6021-6025,  6090,  6091,  6107-6109,  6148-«150,  6154- 
6156.  In  the  case  of  an  ill-conditioned  shipment,  in> 
order  to  obtain  a  fair  market,  competitors  would  be 
notified  of  immediate  marketing,  leaving  them  the 
option  of  withholding  their  own  supplies  ;  the  improve- 
ment in  refrigeration  has,  however,  rendered  this  less- 
common  than  formerly,  6027-6034.  He  does  not  regard 
the  English  market  as  merely  an  outlet  for  an. 
American  surplus,  6178-6183. 

To  witness'  knowledge  there. was  no  arrangement  a» 
to  inter-inspection  of  books  or  sale  tickets,  S)56-6060, 
but  the  latter  might  be  initialled  by  competitive 
salesmen  called  in  as  the  only  available  experts  to. 
decide  as  to  reductions  for  damaged  meat  6061-6066, 
6165,  6166,  6195 ;  but  nothing  in  the  nature  of  a  com- 
bination is  thereby  exhibited,  6133-6138,  6195a,  6196. 

Hammonds  have  only  one  branch  at  Croydon,  6038- 

6040,  but  there  exists  no  arrangement  as  to  price  there, 

6041,  6045.  Witness  telephones  the  market  prices 
each  morning,  and  the  salesmen  adheres  to  these  as 
nearly  as  possible,  6042-6044,  6050,  6145-6147.  Prices 
are  ascertained  in  Smithfield  by  visiting  the  stalls, 
6045,  6050,  but  complete  correspondence  of  prices  he 
considers  improbable,  6051.  He  knows  of  no  arrange- 
ment in  prices  in  the  branches  between  the  various 
agents,  6052,  but  they  probably  ascertain  prices  in  th^ 
same  way  as  does  Witness  in  Smithfield,  6052-6065. 
There  is  no  attempt  made  to  starve  Smithfield,  the 
American  supplies  being  insufficient  to  cause  appreci- 
able difference,  6197-6197c,  and  deterioration  taking: 
place  rapidly  in  chilled  meat  if  stored,  6216-6220. 

Hammonds  have  no  "  Black  List "  system  against 
non-paying  customers,  6088,  6092-6094,  but  their 
standing  is  learnt,  as  far  as  possible,  from  bankers  and 
agencies,  and  their  salesmen  are  instructed  accord- 
ingly, 6088,  6189a ;  this  information  would  be  extended', 
to  competitors  in  confidence,  if  requested,  but  not  as  a. 
practice,  6084-6087,  6189b,  6189c. 

The  recent  shortage  in  the  States  is  the  cause  of  the- 
rise  in  prices  here,  6097a,  6098,  and  has  influenced 
Witness  in  considering  the  desirability  of  the  Argen- 
tine as  a  source  of  supply,  6099,  6100.  He  is  aware 
that  Swifts  possess  a  plant  there,  6104,  and  has  heard 
rumours  of  Armours,  Morris,  and  Archer  and  Sulz- 
berger entering  that  trade,  6101-6103,  but  knows- 
nothing  of  Hammond  doing  so,  6102,  6105,  6106.  He 
has  also  heard  rumours  of  a  merging  of  States  firms,, 
but  does  not  know  to  what  extent  they  are  true,  6186,. 
6209-6211. 


42.  Mb.  W.  G,  S.  ADAMS  represents  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  and  Technical  Instruction  for  Ire- 
land, 6221,  and  presents  tables  showing  the  extent 
of  Irish  live  stock  and  dead  meat,  import  and; 
export,   trade,  6222-6224. 

Exports  of  animals  from  Ireland  (Table  1),  6225. 
There  is  a  general  increase  in  exports,  6226,  6227,  6266, 
especially  of  store  cattle  (including  milk  cows),  6228, 
6231,  6265-6268,  6293,  and  in  the  number  of  cattle  in 
Ireland,  6226,  6227,  6256,  6267;  a  slight  decline  is 
noticeable  in  the  fat  cattle  trade,  6229,  6230,  and  in 
the  numbers  and  exports  of  sheep,  6234,  6235;  but 
there  is  a  large  export  of  live  stock  and  dead  meat, 
6236,  6237,  6256,  the  fat  cattle  going  mainly  to  the 
Midlands  and  North  of  England,  and  to  Glasgow, 
6254-6256. 

Imports  of  cattle,  sheep  and  pigs  (Table  2)  are  very 
small,  6238,  6256,  and  are  practically  confined  to 
pedigree  cattle,  6271,  or  Scotch  ewes  for  bre«ling,  6272. 
No  live  cattle  from  foreign  countries  are  now  imported, 
6297, 

Exports  of  live  stock  and  dead  meat — quantities  and 
values— (Tables  3  and  4),  6239.  The  only  consider- 
able trade  in  dead  meat  is  in  bacon  and  ham,  the 
imports  consisting  largely  of  cheaper  quality  American 
and  Canadian  bacon,  6240-6243,  6262,  62.56,  6301-6303; 
there  is  also  a  small  but  increasing  import  of  frozen 
beef  and  mutton  (Tabl?  1),  6244-62-17,  G2-9,  r^W/G^S^. 
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Comparison  of  value  of  exports  to  Great  Britain  with 
total  imports  by  the  United  Kingdom  (Table  5),  6248 ; 
tile  exports  of  dead  meat  are  unimportant,  6249,  6270, 
but  live  cattle  represents  moie  than  half  the  total  value 
imported,  6249-6251  ;  cattle  and  beef  combined  amount 
to  one-third  of  imported  supplies,  6252,  and  live  stock 
about  double  the  amounts  supplied  from  all  other 
sources  combined,  6307-6309,  and  with  a  cleaner  bill 
of  health,  6309,  6310,  Ireland  supplying  practically 
the  whole  demand  for  live  sheep,  6269. 

Explanation  of  exportation  from  Ireland  of  fat  stock 
(Table  6),   6253,   6305,   6306. 

Dead  meat  is  all  imported  via  Great  Britain,  6298, 
entering  at  Dublin  and  Belfast,  6277,  6298,  and  a  num- 
ber of  establishments  have  been  opened  for  the  sale  of 
foreign  and  Colonial  meat,  6259,  6260,  6290-6292, 
though  he  cannot  say  whether  there  are  branches  of 
the  big  American  firms  in  Ireland,  6299,  6300.  The 
trade  is  carried  on  by  a  large  number  of  independent 
dealers  and  shippers,  there  being  no  trusts,  6257,  6258, 
6283-6285,  though  he  is  unable  to  say  to  what  extent 
there  is  an  understanding  amongst  them,  6261,  6280. 
In  his  opinion  the  absence  of  co-operation  amongst 
them  gives  the  American,  Colonial,  etc.,  combinations 
an  economic  advantage,  6287,  6288. 


43.  Mr.  W.  ARCHER  is  partner  in  Archer  and  Sulz- 
berger,    an    English    firm,    formerly    Archer    and 
Dawson,   6311-6315.     Mr.   Sulzberger  is  the  prin- 
cipal partner  in  the  American  firm  of  Schwarzs- 
child  and  Sulzberger,  6316-6322. 
Witness'    firm    acts    as    sole    agent    in    England    for 
Schwarzschild     and     Sulzberger,     selling     their     meat 
(chilled  beef,  pork,  and  box  goods)  and  cattle  on  com- 
mission, 6324-6332,  6435-6439,  6547,  >nd  seldom  selling 
for  other   people,    6350.     Like  other   American   firms, 
they   have   provincial   branches,    6380,    6381,    his   own 
being  at  Reading  and  Kingston,  6526-6530,  6556,  6557, 
and   are   in   direct   competition    with   other   salesmen, 
6554,   6555,   6558.     They   are  the  only   American  firm 
working    independently    on     commission,     all     others 
having  direct  representatives,    6345-6349,    6548,    6560. 
Their  turnover  averages  about  one  million  annually, 
6549,  6550. 

Witness  does  not  consider  there  is,  or  could  be,  direct 
combination  among  the  American  firms  in  England, 
6353,  6354,  which  could  only  take  place  through  a  com- 
plete monopoly  of  the  meat  supply,  6355,  6461a-6463, 
although  minor  understandings  do  possibly  exist,  6353, 
and  opinions  are  exchanged,  6356-6358.  In  former 
years  meetings  were  held  irregularly  every  week  by 
agreement,  the  London  market  being  there  discussed  by 
all  those  interested  in  American  trade,  63.59-6367, 
6376-6380,  6388,  with  the  result  that,  to  prevent  undue 
depression  of  prices,  some  degree  of  regulation  of  sup- 
plies in  relation  to  demand,  state  of  weather,  etc.,  was 
effected,  6270-6272,  6368,  6369,  6457.  Prices  were  also 
discussed,  6373,  6374,  but  he  considers  their  regulation 
in  London  impossible,  6375,  6388,  6389,  6455,  6456, 
and  for  the  provinces  an  approximate  price  was 
decided,  which  witness  advised  to  his  salesmen,  and 
to  which  they  would  adhere  as  far  as  possible,  6382- 
6384,  6390-6392(1,  6515 ;  these  prices  were  practically 
identical,  638.5-6387,  6515,  6516,  and  were  based  on 
the  London  market,  6388,  6453,  6454 ;  no  consultation 
with  other  salesmen  was  necessary  for  his  agents  before 
going  below  this  price,  6393-6397,  6517-6519.  Witness 
has  for  some  years  been  outside  these  meetings  and 
distinct  from  the  "big  four,"  6398-6400,  6440-6443,  as 
is  also  the  American  house,  6401-6406. 

In  South  America  Swift's  have  purchased  the  La 
Plata  and,  he  believes,  the  La  Blanca  also,  6415,  6553, 
although  the  purchase  of  the  latter  is  rumoured  to  be 
conjoint  with  other  American  firms,  6416-6418,  6507. 
His  firm,  both  in  America  and  here,  have  been  in 
negotiation,  but  are  not  as  yet  involved,  6419-6424, 
6607.  The  reason  for  Swift's  action  would  be  the 
shortage  in  the  States,  combined  with  an  adequate 
supply  in  the  .\rgentine  requiring  an  outlet,  6425, 
f)466,  6510-6514.  He  regards  a  complete  monopoly  of 
this  trade  as  impossible  in  view  of  the  wealthy  firms 
already  there,  6426-6428,  6430,  6431,  6507,  although 
the  Frigorifico  Argentino  would  be  purchasable,  6429, 
6431.  An  extensive  combine  on  the  soil  might,  however, 
remilt  from  an  American  footing  there,  thus  strengthen- 
ing their  hold  on  the  English  market,  but  a  Trust 
would  be  more  difficult  to  engineer  than  it  was  in  the 
States,  6432-6434,  6464,  6465,  6467,  6468,  6524,  6525. 


By  reason  of  the  magnitude  of  their  shipments  the 
States  firms  practically  control  the  freight  space,  but 
others  are  open  to  send,  and  he  has  heard  of  no 
arrangement  to  depress  prices  on  the  arrival  of  such 
an  outside  shipment,  6t44-6452.  He  has  heard  of 
American  Trusts  but  cannot  prove  their  existence, 
6407-6412,  6520-6524,  and  that  Swift,  Morris  and 
Armour  control  the  National  Packing  Company,  6413, 
but  he  does  not  know  whether  Hammond  in  England 
is  a  separate  firm,  6414,  nor  whether  the  "  Big  Four  " 
agree  as  to  geographical  apportionments,  6659.  He 
considers  that  losses  are  frequent  on  shipments  to  Eng- 
land, and  are  made  good  by  high  prices  in  the  States, 
6469-6473,  6475-6477,  6504-G506,  6531-6543,  where  the 
retail  butchers  are  largely  in  the  hands  of  the  "  Big 
Four,"  6474 ;  the  same  effect  would  be  causi^d  if  the 
Trust  were  extended  to  England,  6478,  which  renders 
its  restriction  desirable,  6479,  6544-6546. 

He  has  heard  of  a  "black  list,"  but  has  never 
utilised  it,  6458-6461,  6500,  6501,  and  does  not  know 
whether  it  is  circulated  between  the  American  firms, 

6502.  His  books  are  not  open  to  inspection  by  them, 

6503,  and   during  the  period  of  his  connection   with 
them  their  own  were  never  open,  6551,  6552. 

Witness  has  about  400  cattle  weekly  to  sell  on  com- 
mission at  Deptford  and  at  Birkenhead,  6333,  6334, 
6482,  6483 ;  these  are  shipped  through  New  York,  6335, 
6336,  from  various  States,  6344,  and  from  Canada  (con- 
signed with  Schwarzschild's  other  cattle),  6340-6344, 
and  occasionally  direct  from  Canada,  6337-6339.  The 
other  American  firms  who  sell  are  Swift,  Armour, 
Morris,  Hathaway,  Brauer,  and  Schamberg,  6561,  6562, 
6572,  6573,  all  in  competition  with  each  other,  6568, 
6575.  Cattle  are  occasionally  held  over  from  one 
market  to  the  next  if  conditions  arc  unfavourable  to 
sellers,  but  never  longer,  6484-6489,  6563-6567,  6569, 
and  this  is  not  in  order  to  maintain  an  agreed  price, 
6568.  Notice  is  always  given  to  buyers  if  no  sale  is 
to  take  place,  6570,  6571,  6574.  His  partner  is  ;i 
shareholder  in  the  Deptford  Oleo  Works  (London 
Butchers'  Hide  and  Skin  Company),  which  is  con- 
trolled by  an  English  board  and  English  capital,  6490- 
6495,  his  firm  and,  he  believes,  most  of  the  American 
firms  here  are  also  shareholders,  6496-6499. 

The  majority  of  the  hides  are  returned  to  the  States 
for  manufacture,  6480. 


44.  Mb.  J.  W.  HOPE  is  managing  director  of  John 
Knight,  Ltd.,  soapmakers,  fat  melters,  etc.,  6576- 
6578. 

Witness  is  of  opinion  that  the  trade  in  America  is 
practically  controlled  by  a  Trust  composed  of  Armour, 
Swift  and  Morris  (together  owning  the  National 
Packing  Company,  6592-6594),  Schwarzschild  and 
Sulzberger,  and  Cudahy,  6579-6582,  6679,  0680,  6695- 
6699,  and  that  they  desire  also  to  control  the  supply 
of  this  country,  introducing  refrigerated  meat  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  native  product,  6681,  6718;  Brechin 
Bros.,  Glasgow,  and  others  are  co-operating  with  them, 
6682-^6686.  Of  these  firms — Swift's  own  half  the  shares 
of  the  National  Oil  and  Hide  Company,  Birkenhead, 
6586,  and  througli  their  London  secretary,  L.  A. 
Carton,  a  large  share  in  the  London  Butchers'  Hide 
and  Skin  Company,  Deptford,  6580-6589,  0610,  6689, 
in  which  shares  are  also  held  by  Schwarzschild  and 
Sulzberger,  6593-6595,  6007-0609,  and  Morris,  6590, 
6591,  6607-6609,  who  also  own  the  remaining  half  of 
the  National  Oil  Company's  shares,  6589,  and  of  whose 
directors  one  is  also  a  director  of  the  City  and  District 
Hide  and  Skin  Company,  Birkenhead,  6607.  Some 
also  of  the  London  Butchers'  Company's  directors  are 
officers  of  the  National  Federation  of  Meat  Traders, 
6610.  The  English  Products  Company,  Manchester, 
was  formed  by  Swift's  and  Morris,  6590,  6596-6599, 
6601,  6687,  6688,  being  connected  by  the  manager,  Mr. 
Middlebrook,  who  is  also  manager  of  the  National  Oil 
Company,  6623-6628,  and  who  buys  all  the  fat  for  both 
places,  6628-6032,  the  shares  being  held  in  tlie  name 
of  M.  W.  Borders,  Chicago  and  a  few  by  London 
shareholders,  6000,  6602-0604.  He  estimates  that 
about  70  per  cent,  of  Smithfield  wholesale  stalls  are 
controlled  by  Morris  and  Swift,  either  directly  or  in- 
directly, 6610-6619,  6692-6694,  and  asserts  (under  sub- 
sequent denial)  that  Nelsons  have  recently  sold  their 
wholesale  department  to  Swift,  6620-6622. 

The  American  firms  are  obtaining  control  also  of  the 
fat,   hides,  etc.,  of  cattle  killed  by  English  butchers, 
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iu  uuuii.i«ii  to  their  own,  6004,  (kiO",  «)32,  e71!Mi730, 
their  method  having  been  to  secure  the  total  freight 
■pace,  and  on  the  arrival  of  any  outside  shipments  to 
drop  prices  forthwith,  Co«l,  0700-6705,  6740-6741o, 
thus  forcing  these  shippers  to  send  to  their  own  lair- 
•gM.  At  Birkenhead  the  National  Oil  Company  now 
deal  with  practically  all  bye-products,  which  is  also 
the  case  at  Deptford  and  Manchester,  G604-6607,  6632, 
6690.  Buyers  of  cattle  from  Trust  firms  are  likewise 
bound  as  to  the  disposal  of  their  bye-products,  6607. 
Conferences  have  been  held  with  the  American  firms  to 
mitigate  these  evils,  but  without  avail,  6604,  6605. 
He  asserts  that,  on  doubtful  legality,  special  facilities 
were  granted  at  Deptford  by  the  CSty  Corporation  to 
the  London  Butchers'  Company  for  fat  melting,  etc., 
6610,  6623,  and  that  they  illegally  melt  fat  there  col- 
lected from  outside  markets;  they  also  melt  fat,  etc., 
at  Barking,  collected  from  butchers  generally,  6623- 
(>626.  His  firm  have  suffered  severely  at  Deptford 
from  these  reasons,  6061-6663,  6743,  6744.  The  Man- 
chester Corporation  also  have  erected  for  the  English 
Products  Company  special  premises  and  machinery,  at 
.1  nominal  rent,  not  grant«l  to  other  traders,  alleging 
the  securing  thereby  of  a  guaranteed  quantity  of  cattle, 
6632. 

Witness  ascribes  to  the  manipulations  of  the  Trust 
a  temporary  increase  in  prices  for  fat  and  oleo,  thus 
freezing  out  the  British  trader,  and  a  reduction  in 
those  for  tallow,  6632-6638,  6674-6677,  0711,  6712, 
0742,  0743,  and  he  considers  the  same  jnust  apply  to 
beef  and  hides,  which  latter  have  recently  all  been  re- 
turned to  the  States  for  manufacture,  6639-6641,  6673, 
()713-6715.  They  liavo  received  special  preferences  for 
freight  from  Glasgow  to  London,  6fi41-6647,  6706-6710, 
and  exemption  from  rent  for  refrigerating  cars  on 
sidings,  6648,  6667-6671 .  They  now  control  the  country 
markets,  supplanting  the  British-fed  cattle  by  supply- 
ing large  quantities  of  refrigerated  meat  at  market 
centres,  6648-6656,  6672,  6731-6739. 

He  understands  that  the  Trust  have  purchased  the 
La  Plata  and  La  Blanca  Companies  and  the  Frigorifico 
Argentine,  6656-6601,  0716,  and  are  negotiating  for  the 
purchase  of  several  large  concerns  in  Australia  and 
New  Zealand,  6669,  6661,  6717. 


45.  Mh.  ABRAHAJI  COHN  is  manager  of  the  Morris 
Beef  Company,  London,  6745-6752,  having  been 
deputed  by  the  American  company  to  form  the 
English,  6759-6762,  6772,  6773.  They  act  solely 
as  commission  agents  for  the  American  Company, 
with  no  connection  beyond  the  sale  of  their  goods, 
6774-6780,  6967-6971,  7068;  but  they  also  deal 
externally,  on  commission,  and  occasionally  with 
competitors,  in  both  meat  and  cattle,  6780-6782, 
6879,  6941-6945,  6969,  7031-7034,  7070.  Witness 
has  practically  the  controlling  interest  in  the 
English,  6769-6771,  6763,  6893-6895,  6966,  6990, 
6991 ;  no  shares  in  it  are  held  by  the  Morris  family, 
6764,  and  only  a  few  by  the  Morris  company,  6765, 
6766.  All  but  five  shareholders  are  in  America, 
6768. 

The  company's  interest  in  Smithfield  is  confined  to 
their  three  shops  (five  stalls),  two  being  in  the  name  of 
Mr.  Edward  Morris  and  one  of  Mr.  Nelson  Morris, 
both  in  America;  part  of  the  expense  is  paid  by  the 
American  company,  but  they  have  no  connection  with 
the  finances  of  the  stalls,  6882-6892,  7022-7025,  7082- 
7084.  These  were  taken  by  reason  of  unsatisfactory 
dealinp  with  salesmen,  7080,  and  in  private  names,  as 
limited  companies  are  no,t  admitted  to  holdings,  7081 ; 
no  preferential  rates  are  granted  to  them,  7085-7087! 
Their  offices  are  not  contiguous  with  other  \merican 
firms,  7046,  7046.  These  are  Swift,  Armour,  Archer 
and  Sulzberger,  Cudahy,  and  Hammond,  6764,  the 
latter,  he  believes,  represent  the  National  Packing 
Company  of  America,  6765-6758,  but  he  does  not  know 
whether  Morris  in  the  States  are  interested  also  6783 
6784.  '  ' 

.Their  relations  with  other  American  firms  are 
friendly,  but  competition  is  keen,  and  no  co-operation 
exists,  6793-«796,  6984,  6986,  7026-7028.  He  regards 
the  forming  of  a  Trust  by  American  firms  here  as 
impossible  in  view  of  the  number  of  countries  supply- 
ing and  the  perishable  nature  of  the  goods,  6981,  6982 
Meetings  are,  however,  held  irregularly  exclusively 
between  the«>  firms,  6797-6799,  and  about  five  years 
ago  were  held  weekly,  6801-6803,  6820,   where  under 


adverse  market  conditions  prices  and  supplies  would 
be  discussed,  6817,  6819,  6821,  6822,  but  being  found 
useless  these  were  abandoned,  0936--6938.  They  have 
recently  been  more  frequent,  for  the  purpose  of  dis 
cussing  the  new  Local  Government  Board  regulations, 
0803,  6809-6816,  0826-6826  but  no  discussion  regard- 
ing the  committee,  6804-6808,  6824,  nor  of  prices  and 
supplies  took  place,  0823.  There  has  never  been  any 
attempt  to  control  Smithfield  prices,  6827,  6828,  nor 
discussion  on  regulation  of  supplies,  6829,  6830,  beyond 
minor  arrangements  for  easing  the  market  to  accom- 
modate ill-conditioned  shipments,  0831-6834,  and  he 
regards  the  rumours  of  prices  having  been  depressed 
on  arrival  of  outside  shipments  as  entirely  groundless, 
7088. 

The  company  have  about  twenty  provincial  branches, 
0853-6871,  to  which  prices,  based  on  London,  are 
transmitted  daily  for  best  beef,  6835-6838,  7056,  7078, 
7079,  and  representatives  are  expected  to  approximate 
such,  0842,  0960,  6961,  but  no  rigid  adherence  is  en- 
forced, 6843,  0844,  6847 ;  this  system  is  probably 
adopted  by  other  American  firms,  6839.  Some  consul- 
tation takes  place  prior  to  transmission  as  to  the 
market  trend,  6840,  6841,  but  prices  vary  throughout 
the  market,  and  according  to  grade,  7029,  7030,  pp. 
221,  222.  Copies  of  sale  notes  are  returned  daily,  6845, 
0846,  but  only  in  the  case  of  reductions  for  damaged 
meat,  and  then  merely  for  adjudgment,  have  these  been 
examined  by  competitors,  6848,  6849 ;  even  this 
arrangement  was  found  undesirable  and  was  dis- 
continued, 6860-6852,  7055.  The  company's  books 
liavo  never  been  open  to  inspection,  6939,  6940.  The 
closing  of  branches  has  been  due  to  restriction  of  trade, 
and  in  no  way  to  consultation  with  competitors,  6872- 
0877,  and  he  has  never  heard  of  provincial  markets 
being  assailed  by  quantities  of  chilled  meat  being  dis- 
charged at  centres  for  British  cattle,  6880,  6881,  nor 
have  railway  companies  granted  them  special  terms  in 
regard  to  refrigerating  cars,  6986-6989. 

In  Manchester  privileges  were  granted  by  the  Cor- 
poration to  Mr.  Edward  Morris,  and  these  have 
nothing  to  do  witli  the  company,  6906-6907.  Of  the 
English  Products  Company,  he  knows  only  that  they 
are  fat  melters,  6908-6913,  but  believes  Morris,  from 
common  report,  to  be  the  owner,  6920-6922,  7038-7041 ; 
he  is  not  aware  of  Swift's  being  interested,  6923,  and  _ 
his  company  have  no  connection  with  it,  6914,  6977-  ' 
6989,  7059,  nor  with  the  National  Oil  and  Hide  Com- 
pany, 6915,  6916,  6924,  6925,  although  at  one  time 
witness  held  a  founder's  share  in  this,  6926-6929;  Mr. 
Morris,  however,  is  interested,  6917,  as  well  as  Swift's, 
6918. 

Witness  has  no  knowledge  of  the  American  trade, 
6763,  6785-6792,  6972,  6976,  6980,  6983,  7042-7044,  nor 
of  shipping  from  America,  information  upon  which  he 
considers  unobtainable  in  this  country,  6930-6935,  7056, 
and  he  exercises  no  control  over  the  supplies  from 
America,  6829,  6962-6964.  He  does  not  believe  the 
American  companies  ship  to  England  in  order  to 
shorten  their  own  supplies  and  maintain  high  prices, 
6976 ;  the  business  is  speculative  and  heavy  losses 
sometimes  occur,  6972-6974. 

At  Deptford  the  company  receive  about  five  hundred 
cattle  weekly,  killing  about  half,  7004-7006,  7061,  7076 ; 
(Canadian  firms,  but  no  other  Americans,  also  ship 
there,  7060,  7076.  The  Oleo  Works  were  not  tuilt  by 
the  Corporation  for  the  Morris  Company  in  particular, 
7068,  7062-7067,  and  their  shares,  belonging  to  Mr. 
Edward  Morris,  are  only  a  small  proportion  of  the 
total,  7068,  7069.  Marketing  has  always  been  free  and 
open,  7071,  7075,  and  he  regards  the  lack  of  sales  on 
certain  days  as  a  normal  process,  suggesting  a  possible 
redundancy  of  markets,  7071-7074.  In  sales  of  live 
cattle  no  restriction  is  made  as  to  disposal  of  bye- 
products,  6946,  but  of  carcasses  these  belong  to  sellers, 
6947-6949;  thus  in  Manchester  and  Birkenhead  they 
are  all  retained,  the  offal  being  sold  to  the  trade,  6951- 
6963,  7076.  Tlie  standing  arrangements  are  that  all 
Manchester  and  Deptford  fat  is  sold  to  the  English 
Products  Company  at  market  rates,  6964,  6955,  7064, 
7066,  and  the  Birkenhead  fat  to  the  National  Oil  Com- 
pany, 6956.  These  companies,  however,  also  deal  in 
fat  from  other  sources,  6967.  Hides  are  sold  in  the 
best  market,  7000,  in  spite  of  the  Morrises'  interests 
in  tanning  companies,  7001-7003;  a  few,  unsold,  are 
returned  to  the  States,  Canada  takes  certain  classes, 
but  the  majoriy  are  sold  here,  6965,  6992-6997,  7007- 
7021.  Those  for  the  States  all  pay  duty,  though  the 
question  is  still  at  issue ;  there  is  no  duty  in  Canada, 
6998,   6999. 
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Witness  has  heard  that  Swift's  (prompted  presum- 
ably by  the  opportunity  of  investment,  6903,  6904) 
have  bought  the  La  Plata  and  La  Blanca  Companies, 
G890-6898,  and  also  of  further  negotiations,  6899,  but 
lias  no  knowledge  of  anyone  connected  with  the  Morris 
Company  participating  in  these,  6900,  6901,  6903,  nor 
yet  in  Australia,  6902.  He  has  heard  nothing  of 
Nelsons  having  disposed  of  their  wholesale  business 
in  Smithfield,  7035-7037. 

They  have  no  '  black  list,"  7047,  7048,  but  his  com- 
pany has  appeared  on  £hat  of  the  War  Office,  7049- 
7064.  Pi-ivate  information  would,  however,  be  supplied 
to  individual  members  of  the  trade,   6878. 


46.  Me.  W.  F.  BONSER  is  a  member  of  the  firm  of 
Bonser  &  Sons,  Central  Meat  Market,  7089,  who 
sell  on  commission  British,  including  Liverpool 
and  Deptford  port-killed,  meat,  7090-7099,  7173; 
but  no  chilled  meat,  7093,  although  previously,  Icr 
a  short  time,  sold  Swift's,  7093,  7094,  7103,  7173. 

Witness  is  of  opinion  that  the  American  firms  regu- 
late supplies  by  informal  daily  meetings,  7108-7110, 
but  has  no  specific  instance,  7113 ;  thus,  by  direct  com- 
petition, they  are  enabled  to  regulate  the  price  of  beef, 
7096-7098,  7144-7147,  for,  although  he  considers  the 
quality  inferior  to  Scotch,  7099,  the  principal  buyers 
do  not  discriminate,  7100 ;  they  apparently  fix  these 
prices  amongst  themselves,  7101,  as  when  selling  Swift's 
beef  they  were,  according  to  grade,  given  out  to  him 
in  the  first  instance,  although  subsequently  following 
the  market,  7101-7107.  This  is  rendered  the  more  pro- 
bable as,  he  is  told,  the  Deptford  live  cattle  supplies 
are  controlled  by  combination  under  the  influence  of 
the  "big  six,"  7114-7118,  and  thus  the  absence  of 
sales  on  certain  days  would  be  the  means  of  forcing 
competition  in  the  market  previous,  7120,  7121,  7135- 
7139 ;  this  has  only  occurred  since  the  supply  was  short, 
7132,  7133,  and  to  his  knowledge  is  confined  to  Dept- 
ford, 7134.  He  does  not  believe  that  the  quantity 
there  to  be  marketed  is  determined  between  buyers  and 
sellers,   7119. 

He  believes  that  Cudahy's  sales  are  now  small,  7111, 
and  that,  although  an  English  firm,  Archer  and  Sulz- 
berger co-operate  with  the  Americans,  7112.  The 
American  trade  with  live  cattle  is  not  increasing,  7140, 
but  their  chilled  beef  is,  7141,  and  he  regards  with 
gravity  their  extension  in  South  America,  7142,  7143, 
7158-7160,  exhibited  in  the  purchase  by  Swift  of  the 
La  Plata  Company,  7176,  7177,  and  the  rumours  of 
further  negotiations,  7177-7179.  He  deprecates  the 
admission  of  American  firms  to  Smithfield,  7162,  where 
he  believes  their  financial  interests  extend  beyond  the 
stalls  in  their  own  names,  7163-7169.  The  trade  there 
is  generally  more  confined,  and  the  supplies  and  buy- 
ing  are   in   fewer   hands   than   formerly,    7171,    7172. 


He  believes  it  is  a  practice  in  some  quarters  to  sell 
Amercan  por(>killed  meat  as  English,   7148-7150. 

In  the  provincial  markets  he  regards  the  American 
extensions  at  Twickenham,  Croydon,  and  other  places, 
where  prices  are  lower  and  quality  superior  to  Smith- 
field,  as  their  means  of  avoiding  the  strong  competition 
in  the  principal  market,  7122-7126,  7130,  7131,  7152, 
7153,  rather  than  a  method  of  inflating  prices  generally 
by  starving  Smithfield,  7124,  7154-7167. 

He  believes  that  for  the  purpose  of  deciding  where 
credit  should  be  given  a  "black  list"  is  circulated 
amongst  the  American  stalls,   7127-7129. 


47.  Me.  WILLIAM  REID,  Je.  is  a  meat  salesman  in 
Smithfield,  7180,  engaged  in  buying  and  killing 
live  cattle  at  Deptford  for  sale  at  Smithfield,  tho 
sale  of  Argentine  chilled  and  frozen  meat,  etc., 
7181-7183,  7239,  7252,  7253. 

At  Deptford  the  Americans  kill  all  their  own  meat 
on  their  own  premises,  7251,  and  witness  asserts  that 
by  reason  of  facilities  provided  for  them  by  the  City 
Corporation  and  not  granted  to  other  traders,  7184-7188, 
7254-7260,  Swift  and  Morris  practically  control  the 
Deptford  trade,  having  killed  his  own,  among  others, 
business  in  that  market,  7184,  7216-7218,  7246-7250, 
their  method  being  to  create  prohibitive  prices  by 
refusing  to  sell,  7209-7211,  7261,  7262,  with  the  un- 
doubted object  of  eliminating  the  middleman,  7212- 
7216.  This  dates  back  to  the  closing  of  the  American 
ports  or  earlier,  7189,  7191,  but  hitherto  the  Canadian 
season  has  not  been  in  their  control,  7192,  7193 ;  cattle 
from  thence  are  still,  to  some  extent,  shipped  from 
American  ports,  7194,  7195,  but  no  American  cattle 
are  sent  by  way  of  Canada,  7196. 

Among  the  American  firms  he  is  told  that  52  per 
cent,  of  Schwarzschild  and  Sulzberger's  shares  are 
owned  by  Swifts,  7198.  When  the  ports  were  open 
practically  all  firms  shipping  were  under  the  American 
Trust's  influence,  7199,  7200,  and  a  firm  of  W.  W. 
Brauer  was  used  by  them,  he  has  heard,  as  a  means  of 
securing  preferential  shipping  rebates,  7201-7208.  In 
Smithfield  they  are  able  to  exercise  control  as  far  as 
their  own  supplies  go,  7219,  and  he  is  assured  by  some 
who  attend  that  weekly  meetings  are  held  and  initial 
prices  fixed  in  combination,  7220-7222,  and  hero 
questions  of  supplies  and  prices  are  discussed,  7233, 
7234,  but  he  cannot  accuse  them  of  coercing  traders, 
7236-7238.  He  knows  of  no  further  harmful  com- 
bination, 7244,   7245. 

In  the  Argentine,  Swifts  have  purchased  the  La 
Plata  Co.,  and  are  doubling  the  plant,  7240,  7241,  and 
he  has  heard  that  there  are  negotiations  pending  with 
La  Blanca,  7243,  and  between  Archer  and  Sulzberger 
and  the  Frigorifico  Argentine,  7242. 


II -GENERAL  INDEX. 


Note. — In  this  Indor  the  figures  refer  to  the  Question  Numbers  in  the  Evidence. 


AMERICAN  TRADE  IN  ENGLAND  : 

Results  of  alleged  combination  between  American 
representatives  : 
R^ulation  of  prices.  Groodsir,  368-360  ;  Spur- 
ling,  575-584,  587-694,  714,  1774.  18.36,  1837, 
1880-1884;  Carnegie  and  Baxter,  124.3-124<3, 
1262-1258,  1268-1274;  Thomson,  1896,  19a9, 
1940,  1952-19.55,  196.5-1972.  2014-2017.  2021  ; 
Fitzgerald,  208.3-2103,  211.5-2129,  2135-2130  ; 
Robinson,      2328-2349;      Cameron,      2791-2793, 
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3877-2882;  Hart,  3962,  3953,  3968,  4009-4016, 
4043-4047,  4068-4070;  Brechin,  4280,  4288- 
4298,  4344,  4345;  Fletcher,  4786-4791,  4798- 
4803,  4806-4832,  4846-4851,  4868;  Ward,  6326, 
.5331-5333,  ,534,5-6348,  .542.5-5432,  6471-5477, 
5483-^93,  5498,  6499,  .550>-5.513.  5.527-5,536; 
Heap,  .5542,  6549,  5.550,  5653,  5560-6664,  5567- 
.5571,  .5609a,  5618,  6622,  6627,  5633;  Knowles, 
5793^812,  6850;  Bonser,  7096-7008,  7101,  7144- 
7147;   Reid,   Jr.,   7220-72-34. 
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DKPARTMEXTAI.  COMUITTEE  ON  COMBINATIONS   IN   THE   MEAT  TUADE  I 


AmeiiKan  Trvdf  in    Km.lami     ivod'.iuei/. 

Kchullx  of  iillfj,iMl  I'oiiibiiiutiuri,  etc. — coniiimM. 

Regulation  of  supplies.  Goodsir,  276-277.  279. 
280;  Spurling.  o78-o81,  587,  620-623.  065-669, 
676,  676,  1776-1780:  niomsoii,  1896,  1936-lMO, 
1962-1966,  1957;  Shaksjuar,  .'520;  Hart.  3942 
8648.  8966,  4019-4026,  4030^032.  4060;  Wright 
6130-6133;  Knowlos.  ;383i;-5842.  585&-58(>2 : 
Lardner,  6873-5879,  5932,  5936,  5949-5951,  6073, 
6984;  Archer,  62rO-«272,  6aj©-«>369,  6376-6380. 
6888.  6467;  Hope,  6681-6686.  6718;  Boiis^-i, 
7108,  7110;  Reid  Jr.,  7199.  7200,  7233,  72^. 

Regulation  of  prioi-  of  cattle.  SpurliiiR,  527-530, 
668.  669.  682-685;  Thomson,  1895,  1939.  1940, 
1962-1956;  Hart,  3942-3944,  3965,  403O-4a'» ; 
Wright,  6105-6114,  5124-6130. 

MiiUor  Understandings.— Irregular  meetings. 
casual  consultations,  etc.,  Wil<ion  and  Hodgkin- 
8on,  762,  763,  8.^9-843,  878-880,  912-915,  1050- 
1067;  Scott,  6021-6034,  6045,  6050,  6051.  6000, 
6091,  6107-6109,  6148-6150.  61.54-6156;  Archer. 
6363,  6356-€868;  Cohn,  6797-6799,  6803-6^1ii. 
6823-6826,  6831-6834. 

Attempt  to  control  Colonial  meat.  Knowles, 
6843-5845. 

Combination  considered  juRtitiible.  ITiomson, 
1894.  1941;  Alexander,  3812-3821,  3862,  3863, 
3880-3886,  3897-3900. 

Ineft.ctual  resistance  to  combination.  Hope, 
6604,  6606. 

Decrease  of  control  anticipated.  Goods-ir.  398- 
404,  407,  408  ;  Milman,  312(5-3130,  3133. 

Influence  attributed  to  superior  metho^l,<i.  Mil- 
man,  3146-3148,  3245-32.51  ;  Wrisht,  5168-5171  : 
Ward,  .5349-5365,  5399-5401  ;  Lardner,  .5922- 
5926,  5947, 

Influence  attributed  to  decreasing  home  supply. 
Milman,  3208,  3224,  3225.  3246.  3258. 

Combination  considered  detrimental  to  consumer, 
but  not  to  traders.     Tindall,  2246-2252. 

American    control    invariably    attended    with    in- 
creased prices.     Heap,  5582-^587,  5604,  .5626. 
Combination  non-existent : 

Regulation  of  m.'.rkGts  not  known  or  cinsidered 
impcesible.  Wilson  and  Hodskinson.  836-83«. 
925-929.  1161a-1165;  Wocxlruff,  l.'J74-1379, 
1386-1400,  1411-1413,  1.572,  1619,  1635-1660; 
Milman,  3124,  31.34-3140.  3143-3145,  .'?149-.3151 , 
3187-3192,  3280,  330O-S306,  3313-3317;  Ander- 
son, 3641.  3(342;  Alexander,  3864-38^8,  3879; 
Marsdon,  4606-4509;  Wade,  4646^658.  4700- 
4708,  4719-4723.  4770.  4776-4779  ;  Fletcher, 
4833-48.39;  Currv,  4S81-1888,  4888-4892,  48fl8. 
4918-4920,  4928,"  4936-49421,  4049^9-57.  4968- 
4972;  Wright.  .51.34r-5136.  ,5160-5163:  Nel.wn, 
.5204-6215,  .5246-5248,  .5253-5257.  5292-6297. 
.5.306  >5.T00  ;  Ward,  .5349-.5.?55 ;  Lai-dn/r.  .5885, 
.5886,  5899.  r,^77.  .5978  :  f?<-ott,  6026,  6027,  6a3.5- 
60.37.  6049.  r>a50.  6089-6094.  6139,  61.50-fil.5.S, 
6177,  6197-6197C  ;  Archer,  6.3.5.3-6.3-55.  6.375.  6.388, 
6.389,  6455.  6456,  6461a-6463,  6.561,  6.562,  65fW, 
6572.  6573.  6575;  Cohn.  6793-'^>796,  6801-6803, 
6817-6822,  6827-68.30.  a93fi-69.38.  6981-69*5, 
7026-7028. 

Varintion  of  prices  according  to  srrade.  Hart. 
397.5-3978.  408.5-4091  :  Wrieht.  .5151-51.58.  .5172; 
Cohn.  7029,  7030,  pp.221,  222;  Bonser,  7101-7107. 

Severance  of  combination  attributed  to  Argentine 
onmpetition.  Gcodsir,  262-271,  .3.3fU.343,  466, 
467;   Ward,   .5327-.5.3.30,   .5.338-.5;M4. 

Tradrrs  not.  coerced  by  any  combine.     Eeid,   .Tr. , 
7236-7238. 
Chilled  Meat: 

Supplies  not  increasing.  Fountain.  12:  Oame)yj'>, 
1202.  1214,  1221,  1222;  Shakspear,  2468-2473; 
Fletcher.  4781-1785.  4mi  ;   Bonser.   7141. 

Participation  in  Enfrlish  market  due  to  surplus 
stock  for  disposil.     Ward,  .5500-.5.5n4. 

Rhinments  not  merely  to  relieve  ,\menran  sur- 
plus.    Scott.  6178-0183;   Cohn.   6972-6974. 

Profitable  rnlv  under  extensive  shipment.  Thom- 
son. 189.5  1903.  1970-1976.  1993.  2006-2013. 
2019.  20.3.V2O.3S. 

Pri(¥>s    f>f)ual    tr>    Kn-'lish    but.    less    tli.in    Scotch. 
Gor^lsir.  .^W  ViT, 
Live  Cattle : 

Statistics  of  importr-.tion.     Hooker    1.32-1-54. 

Not  increasine.     Fonnt,ain.  5-11  ;  Bonser    7140. 

TncTPsiie  of  port-killed.  Canr-gie.  1196-1199. 
1220, 


AmKKK  AN    TK.tnK    IN     KnGLAND— CfW/iliMprf. 

Live  Cattle — cdtilhivetl 
Imported  cattle  occasionally  sold  at  a  loss.     Shak- 

spear,  2486,  2486. 
Sale    of    American    port-killed    jis    English    beef. 

Spurling,  608,  609,  670;   Bon.>«r,  7148-7150. 
American    carrying    facilities    suponor    to    Irish. 
Shakspear,  2509-2511. 
Sheep  mainly  imported  from  the  States.     Fountain, 

18, 
Probability  of  American  firms  joining  Central  Meat 
and  Poultry  Market  Association.     Hart,   3936- 
3941,  3988-3990. 
See  also  Archer  and  Sulzberger,  Argentina,  Birken- 
head.    Boned      Beef.     Bye-Products,      Canaaa. 
Cold    Storage.      Cudahy.     Deptford.        Dundee. 
English  Products  Co.     Frozen  Meat  Trade  As- 
sociation.   Glasgow.    International  Cold  Storage 
Co.,  Ireland.    London  Butchers  Hide  and  Skin 
Co..    ManeJiester.     Mexican    National    Patkirig 
Co.     N.lson-.     Now    Z-iland.     Prices.     Provin- 
cial Trade.    Railway   Rates.    Shipping.    Smith- 
field.      Supplies.      United    Slates    of    America. 
Uruguay. 
Anti-Trust  Act  (Australia).     See  Australia. 
Anti-Trust     Law     (U.S.A.).     See     United     States     of 

Americra. 
Anti-Trust    Legislation    (South    Africa).     See    South 

Africa. 
Archer  and  Sulzberger. — Archer,   6311-6575. 
Alleged  co-operation  with  American  firms.     Bonser, 

7112. 
See  also  Argentina. 
Argenta  Meat  Co.  (Manchester).     Ward,  5316-55.38. 

ARGENTINA  : 

Generally.     Nelson,     5172a-j315 ;      Casares.     5U69- 

5786. 
American  Companies  : 

Alleged  attempt  to  control  Argentine  trade. 
Spurling,  534-551.  556-558,  598-604,  691-696, 
723.  724.  1765,  1770-1773,  1798,  1799,  1829- 
18.^5.  18.51-1854;  Robinson.  2.358-2360;  Hall, 
2.587-2596,  2615,  2726-2732;  Knowles,  5863- 
6865  ;  Bonser.  7177-7179. 

Interests  considered  increasing.  Thomson,  1911- 
1917,  1994-1999;  Hall,  2621-2624,  2733;  Cooke. 
3515-3520,  3560-3564;  Hart,  3086.  3987;  Hen- 
derson, 4374-4381,  4401.  4402. 

Alleged  purchase  of  La  Plata  Co.,  La  Blanca  Co., 
and  Frigorifico  Argentino  by  Trust  firms.  Hart, 
3962-a964 ;  F'etchor,  4862"-4-8.58  ;  Hope,  6666- 
6661,  6716:   Cohn,  6899. 

Acquisition  of  works  objected  to.  Casares,  566.5- 
.5668,  .5672-5675,  5703-5720,  5724.  5725.  5734. 
5735.  5747-5749;  Bonser.  7142,  7143.  71.58-7160. 

Entry  due  to  heavy  organisation  expenses  of  Eng- 
lish  business.     Ward,   5500-5504. 
Archer  and  Sulz.berjrer : 

Rumoured  participation  in  the  trade.  Scott, 
6101-6103, 

Reported  negotiations  for  purchase  of  Frigorifico 
Argents.     Reid  Jr..  7242. 

Not  involved  in  any  purchase.     Archer,  6419-6424, 
6607. 
Armours  : 

Interests  only  rumoured.     Lardner,   .5966 ;    Scott, 
6101-6103.  ' 
Hammonds  : 

No  known  connection  with  this  trade.  Scott, 
6102,  6106,  6106. 

Desirability     of     utilising    supplies     from     there. 
Scott,  6099,  6100, 
Morris  : 

Rumoured  participation  in  this  trade,  Scott, 
6101-6103. 

No  connection  with  American  negotiations.    Cohn. 
6900,  6901.  6903. 
National  Packing  Co.  : 

Purchase  of  T,a  Blanca  Co.   r©porte<l.     Campbell. 
726.3-7271 . 
Swifts  : 

Purchase  of  La  Plata  Co.  Gooflsir.  9.30.  243.  28.S. 
467-471  :  Spurline.  -5.54:  Hall.  2.597-2603.  2628- 
26on-i  0709  272.'^  .  rfx>ke.  .%5n  ^'^^  .3514: 
Alexander.  3893  .3894.  .3920-.392? :  Hart.  .39<S" 
3964;  Currv.  49.32  493S ;  \'el-on.  .518.3-5105. 
•5258.  .5259:  Wa^-d.  .5406-5409:  Rcc+t.  6104: 
Archer.  6416  6-5-53 :  Cohn.  6896-6898  ;  Botisrr. 
7176.  7177:  Reid.  .Jr..  7240.  7241. 
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Arbextixa — coniinued. 
Swifts — continued . 

Controlling  interest,  only,  purchased  in  La  Plata 
Co.     Woodruff,    1425,    1473,    1475. 

Purchase  of  La  Blanca  Co.  reported.  Oohn,  6896- 
6898;  Reid,  Jr.,  7243. 

Purchase  of  La  Blanca  Co.  reported  conjointly 
with  other  American  firms.  Archer,  6415-6418, 
6500,  6553. 

La  Blanoa  entirely  under  its  own  control.  Good- 
sir,  237-239. 

Participation  due  to  shortage  of  States  supplies. 
Woodruff,  1426-1429,  1474,  1476,  1528-1531  ; 
Archer,  6425,   6466,  6510-6514. 

No  attempt  to  raise  cattle  prices  or  reiuovo  com- 
petition.    Woodruff,  1578-1589. 
Cattle : 

Opinion  that  this  trade  is  operated  to  the  advaii- 
tage  of  Trust  firms.     Anderson,  3667. 

Depression  in  prices  due  to  open  competition. 
Woodruff,    1605-1614. 

Effect  of  import  prohibition.  Spurling,  532,  533  ; 
Hall,  2685-2689. 

Probable  increase  in  production.     Casares,   5683- 
5696. 
Chilled  Meat : 

Analysis  of  trade.     Hall,  2-556-2567,  2643,  2644. 

Strong  competition  with  American  firms.  Wilson 
and  Hodgklnson,  755,  798-800,  810,  860-862, 
867,  868,  llSO;  Alexander,  3887-3892,  3905- 
3919;  Hart,  3954-3958,  396-5-3967,  4004-4008. 
4036-4038,  4048-40.51,  4075;  Curry,  4951; 
Wright,  5119. 

Increased  exportation.  Fountain,  9,  11,  13,  14, 
134;  Owens,  5069-5073,  5086-5088;  Casares, 
5767-5777. 

Rise  in  price  due  to  States  shortage.  Hodgkinson, 
825a,  827,  893;  Alexander,  3833,  3837-3841. 

Fluctuations  in  price  due  to  perishability.  Nel- 
son,  .5174.-5182,   5234-5238,  5266. 

Cheaper  and  considered  inferior  to  States  product. 
Alexander,  3807-3810,  3823,  3923-3920;  Ward, 
5526. 

Cheaper  shipping   than  live   cattle.     Hall,   2616- 
2620,   2667,  2668,  2678-2684. 
Combination  : 

Non-existent  or  considered  impossible,  floodsir, 
292,  a57  ;  Tindall.  2190 ;  Hall,  2578-2580,  2586, 
26-34-2638,  2708-2713,  2715-2717 ;  Alexander, 
3824-3826,  3856-3861,  38S6,  3901);  Hart,  4062- 
4065;  Fletcher.  4793-4797,  4800,  4801,  4842- 
4845;  Nelson,  5226-5233,  52.53-5255,  5281-5288; 
Casares,  5681,  5682,  5697,  5702,  5745  ;  Lardner, 
5928-5030;    Archer,   6426-6431,   6507. 

Non-existent  prior  to  purchase  by  Swift  of  La 
Plata  Co.     Cooke,   3513,  3614. 

No  attempt  by  States  firms  to  control  trade. 
Woodruff,  1425-1429,  1473-1476,  1528-1531,  1566- 
1571  ;  Campbell,  2903-2907,  2932,  2961-2979, 
3020-3030,  3042-3045. 

Confined  to  States  firms  and  some  consultations 
amongst  South  American  firms.  Tindall,  2189, 
2191,  2203,  2204. 

Alleged  fixing  of  prices  by  "  old  shippers."  Thom- 
son, 1918,  1919  ;  Tindall,  2242-2245  ;  Hall,  2581- 
2584,  2604-2614,  2692-2694,  2714  ;  Nelson,  5190- 
5201,  522-3-5225,  5239-5244,  5262-5265,  5314, 
6315. 

Apportioning  of  La  Blanca's  output  between 
Swift,  Morris,  Armour  and  Hammond.  Camp- 
bell, 7263-7271. 

Control  by  States  firms  would  not  affect  English 
trade.     Nelson,  .5260,  5261. 

Probable  results  of  American  intro'luction. 
Fletcher,  4800,  4849;  Ward.  5401-5424,  5466- 
6468,  547^6481  ;  Archer,  6432-6434,  6464,  6465, 
6467.  r;l68,  6.")2t,  0.525. 
Supply  controlled  by  South  American  firms. 
Goodsir.  281-283. 
Frozen  Meat : 

Progress  of  trade.     Hall,  2566-2.567,  2643,  2644. 
Increase  of  exports.     Fountain,  13,  14  ;   Carnegie, 

1210-1213. 
Considered  to  be  replacing  States  supplies.     Tin- 
dall, 2192a-2195.  2204.  2230-2234,  22.37.  2241. 
Free  introduction  of  refrigeration   machinery,    to 
oncourase  trade.     Hall    26.39,  2640. 


ARMOUR,  Ltd.,  Wilson  and  Hodgkinson,  73;J-1165; 
Tindall,  2160-2283 ;  Fletcher.  4780-4872 ;  Laid- 
ner,  5870-5991- 
See  also  Argentina.  International  Cold  Storage 
Co.  Newcastle.  South  Africa.  Southampton. 
United  States  of  America. 
AUSTRALIA  : 

Generally.     Cooke,    3472-3620. 
Combination  : 
Opinion   that   no   combination   exists.        Goodsir, 

294-297,  321-323 ;  Thomson,  1920,  1921  ;   Cooke, 

3509-3.510a;   Fletcher,  4796,   4842-4845. 
Opinion  that  none  exists  in  United  Kingdom,  for 

sale  of  Australian  meat.     Cooke,  3510a-3514. 
Reported  American  negotiations  for  purchas<'  of 

works.       Cooke,   3521,   3589-3592j    Hope,   6659, 

6661,  6717. 
Morris     not     connected     with     any     negotiations. 

Cohn,  6902. 
American  control  would  probably  b2  injurious  to 

producers   and  consumers.     Cooke,    3521,   3-592- 

3694. 
Passing  of  Anti-Trust  Act.       Cooke,  3526,   3527, 

3547-3549,  3595-3597. 
Australasian  beef  exports  not  extensive.    Milman, 

3081,  3082,  3086,  3219. 
Increased   exports    due   to   rise   in   States   prices. 

Fletcher,  4782-4785,  4841. 
Cattle : 

Keen    competition    existing   in    buying.        Cofike, 

3503-3506. 
Decline  due  to  climate.     Hooker,  165,  166. 
Injurious  effects  to  freezing  companies  of  Guvem- 

ment  freezing  works.     Cooke,   3505-3508,   3585- 

3588. 
See  also  Sydney  Meat  Preserving  Co, 

BIRKENHEAD  : 

Generally.     Marsden,  4472-^569. 
Cattle : 
No  combination   existing.     Shakspear,    2438-2442, 
2457,  2458,  2476-2482,  2512-  2514,  2516  ;  Marsden. 
449^4494,  4605,  4532-4539. 
American   interests   increasing.        Marsden,   4472- 

4479,  4510-4621.  4530-4541.  4-559-4569. 
Decreased      importation.        Mir.^den,      4472-4479, 
4510^521,  4539^641,  4550-4-569. 
See  also  Bye-Products.     National  Oil  and  Hide  Co. 

BLACK  LIST  : 

Goodsir,  334,  335,  412-418,  453-456 ;  Spuriing,  636- 
641,     728.     1781-1786,     1839-1842;      Rbinson, 
2350-2354;    Kuowles,    .5794,    5813,    5814,    5849, 
5868  ;     Lardner,    .5907-5909  ;    Kc  ,tt.    60S4  OO^S, 
6092-6094,  6ia9-6189c  ;  Archer,  6458-6461.  6"00^ 
6502;   Cohn,  7047,  7048;   Bonser.  7127-7129. 
Private  information,  etc..  circulated.     Wilson  and 
Hodgkinson,    774-776,     916,    917,    1021,    1022; 
Woodruff,  1432-1441,  1724-1731;   Cohn,  6-78. 
Opinion  that  no  firms  have  Lcn   niiiied  tliroiigli 
stoppage  of  supplies.     Wilson  and  Hodgkinson, 
994,  1019-1027. 
Board     of     Agiicnlture      and     Fisheries     (Statistical 

Branch).     Hooker,  57-221. 
Board  of  Trade  (Commercial  Dept.)    Fountain,  1-56. 
Boned  Beef : 

Increased  imports.     Carnegie  and  Baxter.  1202. 
1213,    122.5-1228,    1.302-1304;     Amfenon,    3669- 
3672,  3720-3724;  Brechin,  4306-4308. 
Necessity  for  inspection,  etc.   Anderson,  3762-3766. 
Brechin,  43(»,  4321-4323. 
Bonser  and  Sons.     Bonser,  7089-7179. 
Bums  and  Co.     See  Canada. 
Braner,  W.  W.     See  Canada. 
BYE-PRODUCTS  : 

Increasing  American  control  with  deleterious  effects 
on  the  trade.       Hugon,  4180-4185,  4227,  4232- 
4234;   Hope,   6604-6607.   6632-6638.   6674    6677, 
mm.  CTU.  (5712.  6719-67.30.  0742.  674.3. 
R  striction   as   to  di'^posal.     Hope,   6607. 
No  r.striction  as  to  disposal.     Cohn,   6946. 
Retention   of  these  bv   sJlers   of   carcasses.     Cohn, 

6947-6953.  7076. 
Disposal  of  Birkenhead    fat    to    Nationr.l    Oil    Co. 

Cohn,  6951-6953,  69.56,  7076. 
Disposal  of  Manchester  and  Deplford  fat  to  English 

Products  Co.     Cohn     6951-60.55.   70(i4.  7076 
Offals  at  Manchester  sold   to   the  trade.       Hugon. 

4149,  4150  ;   Cohn,  6951-6963.  7076. 
/^ee  alsn  :  Hides.     Deptford.     London  Batchers  Hide 
and  Skin  Co.,  National  Oil  and  Hides  Co. 
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DEI'.UITMENTAL  COMMITTEE  OX   COMBINATIONS  IN  THE  MEAT  TUAOE  : 


CANADA : 
Otn^i'Ti  OatUo  Association  of  Great  Britain.  Hen- 

denon,  4S9»^40a. 
Live  Cattle : 
Extensive   intereats   of   American   tiriiis.        Hart, 
38»-3861,    4078;    Reid,    4066-4100;    Knowks, 
68a6-«842,  58S6-6862. 
AUe^^    co-operation    of    Gordon    Ironsides    and 
Burns  with  American  firms.     Henderson,  4350 
4361,  4373,  4387-4391,  4307,  4398,  4403-4406. 
Independence   of   Gordon    Ironsides    and   Brauer, 
I'hilcox,   3381,   3382;    Reid,   4010,   4012,   4012a- 
41M,  4107-4113. 
Existence  of  combination  denied.    Woodruff,  1560- 

1563. 
Shipment  from  American  ports.   Iteid,  Jnr.,  7194, 

7196. 
Imports    stationary    or    decreasing.       Fountain, 
9-11 ;  Shakspear,  2534-2537,  3542,  2543. 
Chilled  Meat : 

CKsation  of  this  trade  sines  Diseases  of  Animals 
Acts.     Henderson,  4343-4349. 
See  also  Glasgow  supplies. 
Cape  Town.     See  South  Africa. 
Cattle : 

iS'ee   American    Trade,    Argentina,     Australia,     Bir- 
kenhead,     Bye-Products,      Canada,      Deptford, 
Dundee,    Glasgow,    Ireland,    Manchester,    New 
Zealand,  Scotland,  Southampton,  Supplies. 
Central  Meat  and  Poultry  Market  Association.     Hart, 
3933-4091. 
iSee  also  American  trade. 
Central  Trust  Co.  (Chicago): 
Financial  agency  for  National  Packing  Ou.     Spur- 
ling,  517-n522,  681. 
Cliilled     Meat.      See     American     Trade,     Argentina, 
Canada,     Deptford,    Dundee,    Manchester,    New- 
castle,   New    Zealand,    Prices,    Provincial  Trade, 
Supplies. 
City  aod  District  Hide    and  Skin  Co.     See  National 

Oil  and  Hides  Co. 
Cold  Storage : 
American    facilities    superior    to  English.     Baxter, 
1323-1327,    1343,    1344;     Spurting,    1887-1690; 
Tliomson,   1987-1992,   2000.   2001. 
Meat  distribution    direct    from    cold  storage.     Mil- 
man,   3332-3335. 
See  also  Deptford,   International  Cold  Storage  Co., 
Southampton. 
Colonial    Meat    Trade.     See    American   Trade.     Aus- 
tralia. 
Combinations.     See  American  Trade,  Argentina,  Aus- 
tralia,     Canada,     Cudaliy,     Deptford,      Dundee, 
Frozen  Meat  Trade  Association,   Glasgow,   Inter- 
national   Cold    Storage  Company,  Ireland,   Man- 
chester, National  Oil  and  Hides  Company,  Nelson, 
New  Zealand,   Prices,   Provincial  trade,   Railway 
Bates,   Shipping,   Smithfield,   South  Africa,   Sup- 
plies,  Uniteii  States  of  America,   Uruguay. 
Cadahy :  Does    not   adhere   to   fixed  price  list.     Car- 
negie   and    Baxter,    1243-1246,    1260-1264,  1268- 
1274. 
See  alto  Uruguay,  Venezuela. 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  Technical  Instruction. 
See  Ireland. 

DEPTFORD : 

Foreign  Cattle  Market.    Philcoi,   3363-3471. 

Generally.     Reid,    4093-4139;     Wright,    4100-4172. 

Alleged  control  of  trade  by  American  firms.  Spur- 
ling,  620-623;  Philcox,  3363-3356,  3361,  3362, 
.3367,  3303,  3408,  3423;  Reid,  4105-4111,  4119- 
4180,  4133^139;  Wright,  5144;  Bonser,  7114- 
7118,  7130,  7131,  7132-7139;  Reid,  Jnr.,  7184^ 
7188,  7313-7218,  7346-7260. 

Control  of  markets  by  Americans  denied.  Wilson 
&  Hodgkinson.  "777-785,  978,  989-991,  1006, 
lOia-1018.  1148-1160;  Woodruff,  1444,  1614, 
1680-1696;  Reid,  41818.4133;  Oohn,  7071, 
7076. 
.Arrangement  erf  markets  between  shippers  and 
Bayers.  Philoox,  3889,  3429-3434,  8438-3441, 
9448-3461. 

Quantity  marketed  not  determined  between  buyers 
and  sellers.     Bonser,  7119. 

No  combination  amongst  buyers.  Philcox  .3369- 
387B. 


Dki-tkoku — cuul  inued. 
Method  of   letting  slaughter-houses.    Philcox,  3363- 

3866,  3383. 
Time-limit  for  dead  meat  storing.     Woodruff,  1605- 
1511  ;  Philcox,  3363,  3368,  3376-3378,  3453-3455. 
No  sheep  imported.     Philcox,  8353,  3362-3365,  3397, 

3398,   34.56-3461. 
See  also  Bye-Products. 
Deptford  Oleo  Works.       See  london  Butchers  Hide 

and  Skin  Co. 
Diseases  of  Animals  Act.    See  Canada. 

DUNDEE : 

Corporation  Markets  Committee.  Carnegie,  1166- 
1368. 

Markets  and  slaughter-houses.     Baxter,  1166-1368. 

Unaffected  by  American  combination.  Baxter  1384- 
1296,  1299,  1300,  1333,  1334,  1348-1351. 

Increase  in   cattle  prices.     Carnegie,   1168-1188. 

Increase  in  sheep  and  decrease  in  cattle.  Car- 
negie, 1168-1188. 

Decrease  in  American  chilled  beef.  Carnegie,  1202, 
1214,  1221,  1222. 

High  percentage  of  home-killed  meat  sold.  Car- 
negie 1191-1195. 

EASTMAN'S,    LTD.     Thomson,    1891-2076. 
English  meat  trade.     See  American    IVade,  Argen- 
tina,    Australia,      Birkenhead,      Boned     Beef, 
Bye-Products,  Cold  Storage,  Deptford.  Dundee, 
Glasgow,   Ireland,    London  Butchers  Hide  and 
Skin  Co.,  Manchester,  Newc-ostle,  New  Zealand, 
Prices,  Provincial  Trade,   Southampton. 
English     Products     Company    (Manchester) :    alleged 
proprietorship    of    Morris,    Wade,    4638,    4630, 
4695 ;  Cohn,  6920-6923,  7038-7041. 
Morris    Beef    Company    (England)    not    interested. 

Cohn,   6908-6914.   6977-6989,   7059. 
Alleged    formation    bv    Swifts   and   Morris.     Hope, 

6590,   6596-6604,  "6687,   C688. 
Joint    managerehip    with    National    Oil    Company. 

Hope,    6623-6632. 
See  also  Bye-Products. 
Federal  Cold  Storage  Company.     See  South  Africa. 
Fletcher,  Messrs.  W.   and  R.     Fletcher,  4780-4872. 
Foreign  Animals  Wharf.     See  Manchester. 
Frigorifioo  Argentino,  Casares,  5664-5786. 

See  aha  Argentina. 
Frozen  Meat.     See  Argentina,  New  Zealand,  Straits  of 

Magellan,   Uruguay. 
Frozen  Meat  Trade  Association  :  Campbell,  2897-3071, 
7263-7271. 
Objects   of.    Hall,    2695-2707;    Cameron,    2794-2806, 
2821-2823,     2841-2844;     Campbell,     2899-2902, 
2908-2920,    2931,    2979-2984,    2993-3007,    3039- 
3041,  3046-3052,  3056-3058,  3067,  3068. 
Alleged  reasons  for  the  joining  of  American  firms, 
Spurling,  559,  562,  660,  661,  689,  696-699,  1809- 
1819,   1838,   1842-1847,   1878,   1879;  Wilson  and 
Hodgkinson,     749-751,     1043-1045;     Woodruff, 
1477,    1591-1601;    Hall,    2701,    2702;    Cameron, 
2807-2810;    Camptell,    2903-2907,    2932,    2961- 
2979,   3020-3030,   3042-3045. 
No  attempt  to  regulate    future    prices.     Campbell, 
2919-2925,     2937-2957,     2985-2992,     3008-3019, 
3031-3038,   3053-3055,   3070,   3071. 
Improbability   of    its    conversion    into    a    Trust   by 
Americans,  Cooke,  3522-3525,  3556-3559. 

GLASGOW : 

Corporation  representative,  Brechin,  4249-4338. 
Fleshers'    Trade    Defence    Association    and    United 

Fleshers'  Society,  Anderson,  3621-3803. 
American     firms     mainly    represented     by     agents. 
Anderson,     3643-3650,     3657-3666      3715-3719, 
3747. 
Cattle : 

American   control   of    market.       Anderson,    3637- 

3640,  3644,  3745,  3774-3777. 
Decrease    in    imports.     Brechin,  4251,  4257-4250, 

4265-4273,   4324-4329. 
Rarelv  imported  from  American.  Anderson,  3692o- 

369^0.  3V34,  3751-3753. 
Imports  principally  sold  to  retail  butchers.  Ander- 
son.  .3688-3691.   3778. 
Imports  mainly  Canadian.    Anderson,  3695,  3605a, 
3736,  3742,  3743. 
Hammond  Beef  Co.     Scott,   5992-6220. 
See  aho  Argentina,  United  States  of  America. 
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HIDES : 
Re-exportation    to    America.     Philcx>x,    3353,    33{>4, 

3424,  3425;  Anderson,  3781-3785;  Reid,  4134a- 

4135a;     Hugon,    4216,    4217;     Marsden,    4483, 

4484,   4529-4531,   454t>-l548,   4552,   4553;   Wade, 

4709,    4718;    Heap,    5588-5590;    Archer,    6480; 

Hope,    6639-6641,    6673,    6713-6715. 
Shipments  to  Canada.     Woodruff,  1737-1741 ;  Cohn, 

6965,   6992-6997.   7007-7021. 
Not  exported.      Shikspear,  2518,  2519,  2547,  2548; 

\nderson,  3779,  3/80,  3785;  Ck)hn,  6965,  6992- 

6997,   7007-7021. 
See  also  Bye-products,  London  Butchers'   Hide  and 

Skin  Co.,  National  Oil  and  Hides  Co. 
Hugon  &  Co.,  Ltd.     Hugon,  4140-4248. 
Imperial  Cold  Storage  Co.     See  Soutii  Africa. 
International  Cold  Storage  Co.  : 
Mana^r    of,     formerly   connected     with     Armours. 

Lardner,  5945,  5963,  5964. 
No  connection  with  Armour.     Wilson,  1036-1042. 
No  ooniiection  with  American  firms.     Owens,  5024- 

5033,  5049-5054,  5057-5059. 
Facilities  granted  at  Southampton.      Owens,  5019- 

5021,  6034-5036,  5060-5068,  5074. 

IRELAND : 

Department  of  Agriculture  and  Technical  Instruc- 
tion, Adams,  6221-6310. 
Absence  of  Combination,  Adams,  6257,   6258,  6283- 

6288. 
Import   trade   generally,    Adams,    6238,    6244-6247, 

6256,  6259,  6260,  6282,  6297. 
Export  trade  generally,    Milman,   3082-3084,   3217, 
3218,  3245 ;  Adams,  6226-6231,  6234,  6235,  6248- 
6252,  6256,  6265-6270,   6293,  6307-6309. 
Transit  conditions  to  England  unsatisfactory,  Curry, 

4976,  4985-4990. 
See  also  American  Trade,  Manchester. 
Ironsides,  Gordon.     .Sec  Canada. 
Knight,  John,  Ltd.     Hope,  6576-6744. 
La  Blanca  Cold  Storage  Co.     See  Argentina. 
La  Plata  Cold  Storage  Co.     Hall,  2549-2734. 

.See  also  Argentina. 
Libby.     See  Uruguay,  Venezuela. 
London  Butchers  Hide  and  Skin  Co.  :  — 

Controlled  by  English  board  and  capital.     Archer, 

6490-6495. 
Extent  of  American  interests.       Archer,  6496-6499, 
Hope    6586-6595,  6607-6610,  6689;  Cohn,  7058, 
7069. 
Connection    with     National     Federation     of     Meat 

Traders.     Hope,  6610. 
Not  specially  erected  for  Morris.     Cohn,  7058,  7062- 

7067. 
Receipt  of  special  facilities.     Hope,  6610,  6623. 
Illegal  fat  melting.     Hope,    6623-6626. 
.See  also  Deptford  Oleo  Works,  South  Africa. 

MANCHESTER : 
Corporation  representative.  Wade,  4570-4779. 
Granting  of  special  facilities  to  Morris  at  Foreign 
Animals  Wharf,  effects,  etc.  ;  Hugon,  4144^153, 
4198-4208,   4220-4223,   4228-4231;   Wade,   4610- 
4615    4619,  4620,   4637-4645,   4656,   4657,  4662- 
467l'    4675-4680,    4686-4694,    4699-4717,    4728, 
4736-4764,  4769,  4774;  Heap,  5542-5659,  5564- 
5567,    5572-5579,    6591-5617,    5621-5624,    6628- 
5638,  5642-5658;  Hope,  6632. 
Opinion     that    no     American     combination    exists. 

Wade,  4691^593,  4596-4606. 
Prohibition    of    Irish    cattle    at    Foreign    Animals 

Wharf.     Hugon,  4153,  4154,  4209-4211. 
Fluctuation  of  dead  meat  trade.     Wade,  4674. 
.See  alsf.  Argonta  Meat  Co.,   Bye-Products,   English 
Products  Co. 
Mersey    Dockyard    and    Harbour    Board,    Shakspear, 

2421-2548. 
Mexican  National  I'acking  Co.  :  — 

Owned  principally  by  Americans.    Spurling,  565-671 , 

662,  700-705,  1819-1825. 
Meat  not  exported  to  England.     Spurling,  563,  564, 
1789. 
Morris  Beef  Co.,  Colin,  6745-7088. 

See  also  Argentina,  English  Products  Co.,  London 
Butchers  Hide  and  Skin  Co.,  Manchester; 
National  Oil  and  Hides  Co.,  United  States  of 
America. 
National  Federation  of  Meat  Traders'  Association. 
Heap,  5.539-5658. 
See  also     Ix)ndon  Butchers  Hide  and  Skin  Co. 


National  Oil  and  Hides  Co.  : — ■ 

Reported    Proprietorship    by     Swift    and     Morris. 
Hugon,  4155,  4156,  4159-4165,  4236-4243 ;  Hope, 
6586,  6589;  Cohn,  6915-6918,  6924-6929. 
Connection  with  City  and  District  Hide  and  Skin 

Oo.     Hope,  6607. 
.See  also  Bye-Products,  Hides,  English  Products  Co. 
National  I'acking  Co.     .See  Argentina,   Central  Trust 
Co.,  United  States  of  America. 

NELSON'S:  — 

Competition    with    Americans    in    provincial  trade. 

Goodsir,  38.5-389,  472-474. 
Reported   sale    of    wholesale  department  to  Swift. 

Hope,  6620-6622. 
Contradiction  of  this,  Cohn,  7035-7037. 

NEWCASTLE:  — 

Corporation  representative.     Tindall,  2160-2283. 

Markets    Committee.     Fitzgerald,    2077-21.59. 

Small  but  increasing  dead  meat  importation.  Fitz- 
gerald, 2078-2083,  2119,  2131-2134;  Tindall, 
2182-2187. 

Imports  prinicpally  from  Argentine.  Tindall,  2192a- 
2195,   2204,  2230-2234,  2237,  2241. 

NEW  ZEALAND: 

Government  Commissioner.     Cameron,  2735-2896. 

Generally.     Cooke,  3472-3620. 

Alleged    negotiations    for    purchase    of    works    by 

Americans.     Hope,  6659,  6661,  6717. 
No  existent  combination.    Goodsir,  294-298,  321-324, 

361 ;  Thomson,  1920,  1921 ;  Cameron,  2744-2747, 

2754-2760,    2767-2769,    2776,    2788,    2789,    2811- 

2819,   2832,   2833,   2859,   2860,   2877-2882,   2886; 

Cooke,  3478-3484,  3578,  3579;  Fletcher,  4797. 
Possible  agi-eement  for  yearly  prices  between  freezing 

companies.       Cameron,     2744-2747,     2811-2819, 

2832,  2833,  2859,   2860,  2866. 
No  preferential  railway  rates  given.     Cameron,  2837. 
Shipments    not    regulated    by    market    fluctuations, 

Cameron,  2861-2863,  2872-2876,  2882-2893,  2896. 
Extent   of    frozen   meat    trade.     Fountain,    19,  20 ; 

Goodsir,     241,     249-253;     Cameron,     2737-2743, 

2748-2753,    2761-2766,    2786,    2787,    2827-2829, 

2848-2852,  2856-2858,  2887,  2888;   Cooke,  3473, 

3476,  3477,  3566-3573,  3602-3604. 
Unsuccessful    attempts    at    chilled  meat  shipment. 

Cameron,   2773-^775,   2807,   2808,  2838-2840. 
Beef  exports  minute.  Milman,  3081, 3082,  3085,  3219. 
Increase  in  live  stock.     Hooker,  157,  201a-203. 

PERFECT  &  CO.     Knowles,  5787-5869. 

PRICES  : 

Cause  of  rise  in  American  chilled  beef : 

Shortage  of  supply.  Goodsir,  431-444  ;  Wilson  and 
Hodgkinson,  821-826,  894-898,  1089-1092,  1109, 
1111-1118;  Baxter,  1277-1279,  1281,  1283,  1296- 
1298;  Woodruff,  1414,  1415;  Thomson,  1896- 
1898,  1923-1929,  2049-2051;  Shakspear,  2451- 
2456,  2459-2462,  2536-2542;  Marsden,  4485- 
4489,  4526-4528,  4549-4551,  4556-4558;  Curry, 
4921-4926 ;  Ward,  6377-5379 ;  Scott,  6097a,  6098. 
Quality  of  American  superior.  Spurling,  671-674, 
1780;  Carnegie,  1202,  1221,  1222;  Woodruff, 
1660-1679 ;  Thomson,  1977-1982 ;  Milman,  3250- 
3253,  3310,  3311,  3337,  3340;  Ward,  5366-5376, 
5405,  5431-5436,  5478. 
Due  to  combination  of  firms.     Spurling,  606,  607, 

610-617;  Tindall,  2266-2269. 
Due  to  other  causes.  Hooker,  77 ;  Alexander,  3829- 
3832,    3836,    3836,    3869-3878;    Marsden,    4485- 
4489,  4526-4528,  4549-4551,  4556^558. 
Corresponding  rise    in    English  beef.     Hodgkinson, 

918-921. 
Decline  for  English    and    Scotch  mutton.     Hooker, 

85,  88-90. 
See  also  American  trade,  Argentina,  Australia, 
Cudahy,  Deptford,  Dundee,  Frozen  Meat  Trade 
Association,  New  Zealand,  Provincial  trade, 
Shipping,  Sydney  Meat  Preserving  Co.,  United 
States  of  America. 
PROVINCIAL  TRADE: 

Alleged  control  by  combination  of  American  firms. 
Spurling,  578-581,  587-594;  Baxter,  1352-1358; 
Thomson,  1941-1943;  Tindall,  2169-2180,  2205- 
2221,  2245a,  2271-2275,  2279-2283;  Brechin, 
4284-4287,  4318-4320,  4336-4338;  Fletcher, 
4806-4832;  Curry,  4894,  4895;  Knowles,  5824- 
5827,  5851-5854;  Lardner,  5885-5894,  5898, 
6902,  5936-5938,  5968-5970,  5984;  Hope,  6648- 
6656,  6672,  6731-6739. 
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UKl'AUXM&NTAL  OOUUITTEE   ON   COMBINATIONS   IN   THK   M£AT   T&ABE : 


PituvuicUL  Thauk — coiUinued. 

I'artial  oouuul,  truusuiiiuiiuu  of  vuriablu  prict«,  etc. 
Uouditir,  U/a,  -'--l,  Jl.>-Ji:U;  WuoJruU,  UUl- 
1106,     14o»;-U06,      lOlU-lbi;;;      Aiilmau,     3206, 

jann),  aaiii-M-Jj;  UcuUci-buii,  ao.a-ju.o,  aruo- 
a7i4,  37Gi",  ar.b,  a/ao-a.ya;  cunj,  ^ttyy,  4Uoo, 

4i^»4,  4iKio,  i\W,  oUUa,  6UiO;  Aruliur,  (i3»l'- 
UiV-Ja,  tM63,  U464,  UolO,  (iOXtj;  Cohu,  (i«itd-(>tS44, 
OSJi',  liiXjO,  OiWi,  7060,  7078,  707a. 
No  oombiuation  exisiing  iu.  Spurliug,  565,  580,  627, 
0:i»,  .li>,  (10,  1.(6;  Wilsou,  11^16-1147; 
Larduur,  69;.'U-oy44;  Scolt,  0004-0010,  0038- 
0045,  0060-<i066,  000(i-00«a,  001*6,  012G-0132, 
0146-0147,  0107-0170;  Archer,  039a-03y7,  G617- 
061'J;  Cohii,  0672-0»(7,  0«aO,  08«1. 
Exteuuoa  of  Amc-rican  Urius'  intureste  ginerally. 
UcHxlsir,  'J2i>-iiiH,  446— 4o2 ;  Spurliug,  02iMJa6, 
7l''J,  1806;  Wilson  and  Hodgkiuson,  807-818, 
1088;  Woodruff,  1417-1421,  1616-1627;  Thom- 
Bon,  iyO4-iyi0;  Hart,  3950-3952,  3997-4004, 
4033,  4034,  4039,  40(30,  4067 ;  Bonser,  7i22,  7126, 
7130,  7131,  7162-7157. 
Direct  sale  of  beef  from  refrigerating  cars.    Spurling, 

624-626,  677-688. 
Discontinuance  of  this  practice.     Wilson,  807,  949- 
952;  Woodruff,  171i;-1715;  Lardner,  5iX)3-5906. 
Sale-books,  etc.,  open  to  inspection.     Lardner,  5895- 
5898,  6986;  not  open  to  inspection,  iScott,  6056- 
0000;   Archer,   6603,   6511,    6612;     Cohu,   6939, 
6940,  7065. 
Keductions  for  damaged  meat.     Lardner,  5888,  5894 ; 
Scott,   6061-6060,   0133-6138,    6165,   6166,   6195, 
6196;  Cohn,  6848-6862,  7055. 
Better  prices  and  superior  quality  than  at  Smith- 
field.       Hodgkinson,    88:i;    Bonser,     7112-7126, 
7130,  7131,  (152,  7153. 
R.ULWAY  RATES:  — 
Granting  of  preferential   rates  to  American   firms. 
Spurling,    642-647,    687,    731,    732;    Marsden, 
4625;  Hope,  6641-0647,  6706-6710. 
No  preferential  rates  granted.     Wilson  and  Hodgkin- 
son, 922-924,  1144;  Woodruff,  1445-1447,  1708- 
1711 ;  Owens,  5022,  5023,  5037-5044,  5046-5048, 
5055-5057,  5075-5077,  5089-5093. 
Exemption  from  rent  on  refrigerator  cars.       Hope, 

6648,  6667-6671. 
Exemption  from  rent  not  granted.     Cohn,  6986-6989. 
Lack  of  co-operation  prevents  English  firms  receiv- 
ing similar  preferences.     Goodsir,  336,  337,  390- 
39a,    485-48/;    Milnian,    3221-3236,    3254-3263, 
3273. 
■See  also  New  Zealand. 
Rebates.     Hee  Railway  Rates,  Shipping,  Sraithfield. 
REFR1GER.\T10N:  — 
Not  advocated  for  English  beef.    Milman,  3336,  3341. 
6'ee  alto  Cold   Storage,    Provincial   Trade,    Railway 

Rose,  Jolin  i&  Co.     Alexander,  3804-3932. 

Sale  Books.     iSee  Provincial  Trade. 

Schwarzschrld  and  Sulzberger.     See  United  States  of 

America. 
SCK)TLAND:  — 
Deterioration  in  (quality  of  cattle.     Reid,  4144-4118. 
Scotch  beef  superior  to  English.     Bonser,  7099. 
*'«e  also  American  Trade,  Dundee,  Glasgow,  Prices. 
Sheep      Hee  Deptford,  Dundee. 
SHIPPING:  — 
Shipments  controlled  by  monopoly  of  freight  space. 
Hugon,  4147,  4200,  4244-4248;  Fletcher,  4803, 
4861-4864,      4809,      4870;      Heap,      5639-6641; 
Lardner,  5952-5957;  Archer,  6444-6462;  Hope, 
6681,  6700-6705,  6740-67410. 
No  existing  monopoly  of  freight  space.     Hodgkinson, 

787-789,  871,  873.  • 
Preferential    rebates    secured    by    American    firms. 

Reid,  Jr.,  7201-7208. 
Agreement    amongst    Americans    to    abstain    from 
freight    competition.     Wade,    4659-4661,    4771- 
4775. 
No  agreement  as  to  routes  or  ports.     Wilson,  1120- 

1122. 
Sub-letting  of  freight  space.     Hodgkinson,  786,  790- 

794;  Woodruff,  1411-1413. 
Depression  of  prices  on  arrival  of  outside  shipments. 

Hope,  0581,  6700-6705,  6740-674  lo. 
No  depression  of  prices  to  prevent  independent  con- 
signments. Wilson  and  Hodgkinson,  962,  963; 
Cohn,  7088. 
.S>e  also  Argentina,  Birkenhead,  Canada,  Deptford, 
Hides,  Manchester,  New  Zealand,  South- 
ampton, Supplies,  tJiuted  States  of  America, 
Uruguay. 


Slaughter  Houses.     See  Deptford,  Dundee. 
SMITHFIELD : 

Markets  Cuiiiiniltee.     Milman,  3072-3361. 

Tcnlial     ileat    and     Poultry     Market    Association, 

Han,  3933-4091. 
Goni-ially.     RoOiji&uu,  2281-2420;  Cuiiy,  4873-5017; 

Wnght,  6100-61(2;   Reid,  Jr.,   7180-7262. 
Extent  oi  interests  of  American  lirms.     Goodsir,  366- 
373,    405,    400,    409,    410,    460-404,    477,    484; 
Spurling,    674-677,    700-V08;    Woodruff,    1481- 
1490,    1029-1034;    Hope,    0610-6019,    0692-6094; 
Bonser,  7171,  7172. 
.\nierican     interests     nut     extensive.      Wilson     and 
Hodgkinson,   830,   831,   836,   843,   843a,   953-959, 
107a-1083,     1101;     Thomson,     1899-1903,     1970, 
1983-1986;     Mihuan,     3096,    3097,    3109,    3110, 
3193,  3194,  3213;  Curry,  4893,  4907-4909,  4900, 
4961,   6000;   Cohn,   0882-0892,   7022-7026,   7082- 
7084;  Bonser,   7163-7169. 
Explanation  of  rebates  granted  on  rents.     Milman, 
3176-3182,    3287-3290,    3326-3329;    Hart,    3969, 
3991-3990. 
Acquisition  of  stalls  by  Americans  due  to  unsatis- 
factory salesmen.  Wilson  and  Hodgkinson,  844- 
849,    907-909,    971,    972,    1102-1108;    Thomson. 
1899-1903,     1970,     1983-1985;     Milman,     3199- 
3201,  3294-3297;   Scott,  6123,  6125,  6173-6176; 
Cohn,  7080. 
Replacement    of    British    salesmen    by    American. 
Goodsir,  374^77  ;  Spurling,  711-713,  1866-1870. 
Americans  solely  wholesale  dealers.     Milman,  3197, 

3198,  3298,  3299,  3303,  3304. 
Methods  of  letting  stalls.  Robinson,  2288-2327,  2363- 
2420;  Milman,  3098-3107,  3111-3116,  3120, 
3142,  3167-3169,  3174,  3175,  3184,  3186,  3202- 
3205,  3212,  3241-3243,  3265,  3330,  3331,  3345- 
3347  ;  Hart,  3969,  3991-3996 ;  Curry,  4936-4938, 
4965-4967,  4991-4999;  Scott,  6116,  6167-6159, 
6213-6215;  Cohn,  7081. 
InadvisabUity  of  admitting  American  firms.     Bonser, 

7162. 
Exercise  of  rights  of  toll.     Milman,  3164-3167. 
.S'ee  also  American  trade,   Argentina,   Canada,   Cold 
storage,   Deptford,   Prices,   Provincial  trade. 

SOUTH  AFRICA : 
Generally.     Dolling,    4407-4471 
Formation  of  trust.     Dolling,  4421-4424,  4445-4455, 

4466-4468. 
Break  up  of  trust  and  subsequent  anti-trust  legisla- 
tion.    DolLing,  4425-4439,  4456,  4464,  4465. 
Extensive  importation  of  supplies   from  Argentine. 

Dolling,  4412,  4413,  4440,  4457,  4458,  4469-4471. 
Formation  of   Imjjerial   and   Federal   Cold    Storage 

Companies.       DoUing,    4409^4411,    4443,    4444, 

4459-4463. 
Cape  Town  the  headquarters  of  La  Plata  Co.     Hall, 

2601,  2602,  2690,  2691. 
See  also  Ihternational  Cold  Storage  Co. 
South    America.     See    Argentina,    Mexican    National 

Packing  Co.,  Supplies. 

SOUTHAMPTON : 

Failure  as  a  cattle  port.     Wilson,  901-904,  945-948, 

1028-1035;  Woodruff,  1532-1538,  1720-1723. 
Cold  storage  not  originated  by  Armour.     Wilson,  899. 
iS'ee  also  International  Cold  Storage  Co. 
South-Western   Railway.     Owens,   5018-^099. 
Straits  of  Magellan  : 
Two  firms  only  shipping  frozen  meat.     Hall,  2553- 
2555. 

SUPPLIES  : 
Home  Supply  : 

Displacement     of     home     supply     by     imported. 
Hooker,    169-171,    176-186;    Goodsir,     344-348; 
Thomson,  2027,  2028 ;  Milman,  3074-3084,  3217, 
3218,    3245;    Brechin,    4310;    Henderson,    436»- 
4370,    4393-4390;     Marsden,    4480-4482,    4520- 
4624;  Wright,  6120,  5164-.5167. 
No    control    over    home    supplies    by    Americaps.    • 
Lardner,  5884,  6927. 
Imports : 

Mainly  go  to  Smithfield.     Goodsir,  254-268. 
Cattle : 

Tables  and  information  regarding  these.  Fountain, 
3;  Hooker,  132-157,  161-166,  191,  192,  196,  197, 
201a-203;  Brechin,  4275-4280,  4299-4306,  4330- 
4332. 
Shipped  only  from  Canada  and  the  States. 
Fountain,  9;  Goodsir,  227-230. 
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Supplies — coiitinuei. 

Reasons  for  withholding  of  supplies  by  Americans. 
Curry,  4896,  4897 ;  Wright,  5148,  5149 ;  Lardner, 
.5881-5885,  5960,  5962;  Archer,  6484-6489,  6563- 
6671,  6574. 
See  also  American  trade,  Argentina,  Australia,  Black 
list,  Boned  Beef,  Canada,  Cold  storage,  Dept- 
ford,  Dundee,  Mexican  National  Packing  Co., 
New  Zealand,  Prices,  Scotland,  South  Africa. 
Swift  Beef  Co.     Woodruff,   1369-1764. 

See  also  Argentina,  English  Products  Co.,  National 
Oil  and  Hides  Co.,   Nelsons,   United   States  of 
America. 
Sydney  Meat  Preserving  Co.  : 
Formed  as  a  means  to  maintain  prices.    Cooke,  3529- 
3546,   3552,   3598-3601,   3605-3607,   3612-3620. 

UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA:  — 

Existence  of  a  Trust.  Spurling,  502-505,  513,  679 ; 
Wilson,  1096,  1099 ;  Woodruff,  1380,  1381,  1498, 
1499  1546-1558,  1572-1577,  1616-1619;  Thom- 
son '  1930-1933,  1956-1963,  1973,  1974,  2071- 
2075;  Fitzgerald,  2083-2103,  2115-2129,  2135- 
2139;  Milman,  3145,  3186,  3277;  Hart,  4030, 
4031;  Archer,  6474;  Hope,  6579-«582,  6679, 
5680,  6695-6699. 

Infringement  of  Anti-Trust  Law  by  "Big  Four." 
Spurling,  506-512,  555;  Wilson  and  Hodgkin- 
son,  761,  936-938. 

Retail  trade  profitable  in  America.  Thomson,  2022- 
2024. 


United  States  op  America — continued. 
Schwarzschild  and  Sulzbeirger : 

No  connection  with  Trust.     Archer,   6401-6406. 
Half  shares  owned  by  Swifts.     Raid,  Jr.,  7198. 
National  Packing  Co. : 

Represented  by  Hammond.       Scott,  6000,   6192o, 

6193;  Cohn,  6755-6758,  6783,  6784. 
Owned  by  Armour,  Swift  and  Morris.     Spurling, 
514-516  ;  Wilson,  765-773 ;  Archer,  6413 ;  Hope, 
6592-6594. 
Losses    on    English    shipments    frequently    made 
good  by  high  prices  in  the  States.     Spurling,  717, 
718 ;  Archer,  6469-6477,  6604-6606,  6531-6543. 
See  also    American    Trade,   Archer  and  Sulzberger, 
Cudahy,   English    Products  Co.,   Frozen    Meat 
Trade   Association,  International   Cold    Storage 
Co.,  Mexican  National  Packing  Co.,  Supplies. 
Uruguay  : 
Power  of  American  firms  increasing.       Henderson, 

4374-4381,  4401,  4402. 
Frozen  meat  shipments  confined  to  one  firm.     Hall, 

2563-2565. 
Increased  exportation  of  frozen  beef.     Fountain,  41. 
Large  interests  of  Cudahy  and  Libby.     Spurling,  572. 
573,  680,  1740,  1787,  1788,  1826-1828,  1848-1850. 
No  American  interests  in  Uruguay,  Hall,  2621-2624, 
2733,  2734. 
Venezuela : 
Large  interests  of  Cudahy  and  Libby.   Spurling,  572, 
573,  680,  1740,  1787,  1788,  1826-1828,  1848-1850. 
Weddel,   William,   and   Co.     Goodsir,   222-489;   Hall, 
2550-2734;  Campbell,  2898-3071,  7263-7271. 
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